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tiled dtk letter of the EngUtl^ leug^age, are^attrihi|fted to Queen Balkeea. 
and hai a hiasing dam of iklsooi 7 

8<$ld*r II two uses, one generally at the I famous in Arab riistoiy, was dlkwn 
beginning (Or end of words, to pronoun cex!^alley, between two hills called Balai, -ii^l 
mere hissing as in sat^bath, sack, sin, inundi*^ paijes asunder. The Harain B^ew:^ 
the oth^r a vdea) ^issfnj^, pinci^sely like that the palace of the Queen !^f Sheb^, is west 
of a, as in tnuse,^^ music, wisey but its sound the town of Mareb. Aboj^t one-fourth;^ the 
in the middle and find words caU'^nly be wall is still standing dud covered with Himy*» 
learned by ^practice. In a few words is arftic inscriptions. The ancient residence ] 

silent as in islerviscdnnt. T^e simple'stbi- tlie Queen of Siic1)a, vi^bich fomed the 
lant of Europe . in Ai^bic,' Sauacnt is about a mile and a half in diametevy At 

and in all Indian alphabe^ts. vThe palata^S iie timj^ of the Peripl^s of the Erythrei^J 
of the Nagari alphabet, m use in words of Sea, the.Sabeans monopolized the comimereil, 
Sanscrit origin, is commonly pronounced as or India, ^ud acted as intermediate ageu#; 
sh somewhat softened, "^he Arabic alphabet between me merchants of India and Bgypi ' 
has two letters to icwhich given the In the reign of Ptoliyuy Phileter (k> p. 

sound of i. One of these called in India sfid the Greek, sovereigns inl^gypt had not tt*ad^y 
or swad, has, amongst the Arabs, the Sound of directly' td India, but ij^prted their Indiailv 
dad or dhad, the other Arabic letter is call^ coramonities tnrough I9R1^ the capital of 
in Arabia, say er thay, but in India it has onlyj ArabiJB^'el^*: /The port of Berenice was not 
the sibilant sonnd of s. ^The Persian letter useji fo^ tha^Commerne, Myos Hormos or 
sin, has the simple sobnd of the English letter Arsenoo/Wf^ still the bm^'inm, and the only 
s. The Nagari letter iA, has thp'sound of s% trade dd'^^^&CjOjwt ^Africa, was for ele- 
of the teuglish alphabet. On the Western phant’s teoffli^v ®i|e' trade to the East had 
districts of British India, and elong the line beep monopolized by the merchants of Sabasiii 
of the J!ndu8 river the letters A and fare iii- frOiii the patriarchal days 6f Job. The period 
terohang^able, so that Sind becomes Hind, atwhil^h the kingdom of Saba or Hamyar 
and sin^h a lion,. is changed info liing, garlic, flourished, was the golden^ige of Arabic poe- 
'SA, THflBBTaN, Salt. ' try. The religion of the Hamyarites, in their 

SAAD KOFI, Hin^. Cy perus fougus, C. devotion, was direct^ to a multitude of deitica : 
rotuudps, &c. . * ^ * V of which the principal were represented by , 

SAADI, a poet of the Persians. He lited the sun, moon, end planets^, Saba, surname^ . 
aboveanhundredyearS, anddledin A.D. 1292. Heber, was the father of^ Kahtan (Joqf | 
Hafiz, another Persian poet, died in 791, of ten), father of Yoorab, father of Yabsab, 
the Hijerab, or a,^d. 1388, Abt 1340, as, tether of Abd-us- Shams. Abul Feda ascribes 
through so^e mistake, Kiempfer and othet*8 the construction o Mareb-dam to AM- 
have calculated.— Mxot^ p, 370 ; us-Shams, but other historians ascribe* it 
Ouselep"$ Traveltf ro7, ii, p. 3. to(Xoqman, king of that remnant of the Adites 

SAAR, Lbpcri. Bimalayan larcb. wjbo renounced idolatrjf on the preaching of 

SAB, Arab. Cypems hexastachyus, RoM/. tlifi prophfet Hud, and whjjare usually styled 
SABA, an ancient town in^the district of the second ^ites. Saba, was also anamol 
Balad-ul^ahaf) in Yemen, and thV capital of applied to Abmius-Sfiaps, founder of Mariabay; 
the ancient Sibenns, and to this day the Amonwf histeons were Hamyar, Amrg, 
trict is termed Urd-es-Shaba— or, ** land of Ian Ipl^ As^ar. — Plapfair*s 
Sheba.!* . It is doubtless identical with the ^^ee,^bid-u8-Shama,“^]Jiar^^ 

realm whence the Queen of the East came, . » SABA, said to signify a hpst,^^t^pt|Uy 
Who undertook a pilgrimage to Jerusalem lo the host of-heaveui or the celeiapH ' bod^^^ 
visit Solombn.^^ M^ tlte presentyUmpital in tlteadorationof which me Sal^aan rj^uaV^ 

of tite district, is Wit oiiffihe sit^ believed to have consist^ 

anei^t Saba. |t contains about ibrfie%uh- bodiesr^ the fdanete and dbnktidlalipxis V 

dred small bousea'and several ruioS| .^%h^ persomfled in the Genii of Good and W 




SABA. 


SABAORJ:. 


jgtbffiism, was formally re-iulroduced in Ku- death. Tlicn they cry unto the Lord in their 
aeeip, by Darim, about the year 1200, and trouble, and he savetli them out of their dis- 
pi*evailed till the Wahabi revival. In the tresses. Ho sendeth his word, and healeth 
Vedic Sabseauism only the elemental powers them, and delivereth them from their destruc- 
are invoked. Sabean worship, once extensive- tiou. Oh, that men would praise the Lord 
ly previled in South America. There is a for his goodness, and for his wonderful works 
curious passage in Tavernier concerning the to the chilcfren of men.’ (Psalm, cvii.) ‘ If 
aversion of the Sabasans to blue ; and there there be for him an angel, an intercessor, one 
exists a similar antipathy among the Kurdish among a thousand, to show unto man his 
sect of the Yezidi ( who appear to have been uprightness ; then ho is gracious unio him, 
once Christians) for that colour, grounded on and saith, Deliver him from going down to 
a different, although not less absurd reason, the pit ; I have found a ransom.’ (Job. xxxii, 
Tavernier makes mention of another pecu- 23.) Whilst moving the atonement round 
liarity of the Sabaeans and calls it the cere- his head, he says : ‘ This is iny substitute, 
mony of the fowl, which their priests alone this is my commutation, this is my atonement, 
have the right to kill ; but he docs not ex- Tin's cock goeth to death ; but may I be 
plain in what this ceremony consists, so that gathered and enter into a long and happy life, 
we cannot now judge whether it has any con- and into peace.’ He then begins again at the 
nexioii with a custom prevalent among the words, ‘The children of men,’ and so he does 
Guraui tribe of tlie Zagros chain, between Ker- three times. Thou follow the various altera- 
manshah and Zohab. The Gurani, are all of tious that are to bo made when the atonement 
the Ali-Ilahi sect, or believers in the divinity is for a woman, or another person, &c. Then 
of Ali (the cousin and son-in-law of Muhara- is added : ‘As soon as one has performed the 
med), and they have a yearly festival, which order of the atonement he should lay his 
they call the feast of the fowl. In every hands on it, ns the hands used to be laid on 
village, each head of family brings a fowl the sacrifices, and immediately after give it 
to their sheikh or pr?6st. When the contri- to be slaughtered’. This similarity of customi 
butiou is collected,/ aud the fowls killed and between the Jews and the Ali-Ilahi explain^ 
cleaned, they are thrown into a largo ^kettle why the latter offer the figure of a cock on 
and boiled. So soon as they are readj, the the shrine of their holy men. Baron deBodo 
people assemble ; a cloth is thrown oyer the found several of these cocks, some carved in 
kettle, which is placed before the. priest, who wood, others made of porcelain, placed on the 
dips his hand into it,Vnd, taking^ i5ut piece- top of the tombs of their several Pir in the 
meal, presents a raorseT tw ^adr person pre- mountainous districts of Holivan and Zoliab, 
sent in rotation. The individual to whose among the Gurani tribes. — Falgrave \ Baron 
share falls the head of the fowl, is supposed C. A, Be Bode^s Travels hi Luristan and 
to be more favoured than the rest by Ali, Arabistan^ Vol. ii, 177 — 184 ; Taylor ; 
during the course of the year. It is supposed Chatjieldy Hindoostany p, 145 ; Sale's Pre- 
that the Ali-Ilahi are of Jewish extraction, lim. Disc. Koran, Vol. i, p. xx ; Hyde's 
and this ceremony of the fowl may proceed Bel. Vet. Persar, Chaps, iii and v. See 
from the Rabbinical custom of sacrificing a Chaldea, Karuud, Kibla. 
cock once a year on the eve of the day of SABAB, a mountain of Siam, near which 
atonement, although nowhere countenanced and on the frontiers of the Xong tribes, pre- 
by the law of Moses. On the eve of the cious stones consisting of rock crystal, cat’s- 
day of atonement, in order to make atone- eyes, topazes, garnets, sapphires and rubies 
ment, a cock is taken for a man, and a hen are found, which are sold at from 16 to 60 
for a woman ; and for a pregnant woman, a francs the pound. 

hen and also a cock, on account of the child. vSABADILLA, fruit of Veratrum saba- 
The father of the family makes the atone- dilla, of Asagrcea officinalis, and several other 
ment for himself; for the high priest first MelanthaceoB, Ben. Phar. 
atoned for himself, then for his family, and SABAGRil^, according to Orosius, a 
afterwards for all Israel. He takes the cock people who made their submission to Alex- 
in his hand, and says these verses ; ‘ The ander the Great, during his halt at the cou- 

cliildreu of men that sit in darkness and the fluence of the Panjab rivers. According to 
shadow of death, being bound in affliction and Curtius they were called Sambracae or Sabra- 
iron, he brought them out of darkness and ca3 ; and according to Diodorus, who placed 
the shadow of death, and broke their bonds them to the east of the river, Sambastaj. 
in sunder. Fools, because of their transgres- They were a powerful nation, second to none 
sion because of their iniquities, are in India for courage and numbers. Their 
afflicted. Their soul abhorreth all manner of forces consisted of 60,000 foot, 6,000 horse, 
meat ; a|d they draw near unto the gates of and 500 chariots. The military reputation of 
' 2 S 2 



SABALIAi 

the clan suggests to Geneml Cunningham the 
probability that the Greek name may be 
descriptive of their warlike character, just as 
Yaudheya means ‘‘ warrior or soldier ” He 
thinks therefore that the true Greek name 
may have been Sambagrae, for the Sanskrit 
Saravagri, that is, the united warriors,” or 
which, ns they were formed of 
three allied tribes, would have been an ap- 
propriate appellation. In support of this 
surmise, he mentions that the country of 
which Bikaner is now the capital was ori- 
gally called Bagar-des, or the land of the 
Bagri or “ warriors,” wliose lender was 
Bagri Kao. The word Bhati also means 
“ warrior or soldier,” and thus at the present 
day, the tribes calling themselves “ warriors,” 
form a large proportion of the population in 
the countries to the east of the Sutlej ; 
namely, the Johiya or Yuudheya along the 
l iver, the Bagri in Bikaner, and the Bhati in 
Jesaliner. All three are of ackipowledged 
Lunar descent. He thinks it possible that 
the name Sainbagri might have been applied 
to these three clans, and not to the three 
tribes of the Yaudliej^n, hut he thinks, that 
the Yaudlieya have a superior ciairn, both on 
account of their undoubted autiquity. To 
them he attributes the foundation of the town , 
of Ajudhan, or Ayodhanam, the battle- 
field” which is evidently oouuccted with their 
own name of Yaudlieya, or Ajudheya, the 
“ warriors,” and he thinks the latter form of 
the name is most probably preserved in the 
Ossadii of Arrian, a free people who tendered 
their allegiance to Alexander at the conflu- 
ence of the Punjab rivers. — Ctmuinyharn^s 
Ancient Geog. of India, p. 246. 

SABA KTA GIN, father of Mahmud, the 
Gliaznavi, died in 997. His name is also 
written Sabaqtagin. He ruled from a. i>. 976 
till A. D. 997. lie was a Turk, purchased by 
Aluptagin, whom he succeeded in Aflgliauis- 
tan, Ghazni and Candahar. He twice defeated 
fTaipal, whom he drove to the banks of the 
Indus. Ho was su(!ceeded by his son Ismael, 
\)ut Ismael after a few months was put aside 
by Maliinud. Sabnqtagiii, established an in- 
dependent dominion overall the southern parts 
of Affghaiiistan, making Ghazni his (mpital. 
His son Mahmud, who died A. d. 1028, en- 
riched AfFghanistan with the spoils of India. 
In the reign of the cruel Bahram, one of the 
Tartar’s descendants, the Sabaktagiii dynasty 
were deprived of all but tlie Panjab, and this 
too, in A. D. 1 160, they lost. See Affghanis- 
tan, Gour, Ismael Samaui, Mahmud. 

SA-BA-LEN, Burm. Aiulropogon citra- 
tiim, also Andropogon schaenanthus, JAnn. 

SABALIA in Guzerat, a low caste, em- 
ployed in tending cattle, '■ 


SABOON. 

SAB AO, Pout. Soap. % 

SAB ARAB. The Sabarae of Ptolemy, are 
the Suari of Pliny, and both may be identified 
with the aboriginal Savara or Sdari, now a wild 
race of wood-cutters who live in the moun- 
tainous parts of the north-eastern districts of 
Peninsular India. The Savari or Saharia of 
the Gwalior territory occupy the jungle on 
the Kota frontier to the westward of Marwar 
and Guna. — (Innnmgh 4 nn! i Ancient Geog, 
of India, p, 509. See Suar, Cheiisuar. 

SAB ARM ATI, a river of Cambay. 

SABATHU, in lat. 30“ 51', long. 76* 
58', a military station, a few miles N. E. of 
Simla. The cantonment is 4,205 ft., and the 
fort is 4,283 ft. above the sea, Gcr. 

SABBA JAYA, Hind. Canim iudica, 
Linn, 

SAB-CHEER, Bkng. Spiloruis cheeln, 
Daud. 

SABEE, a river near Fattehbad in Ajmir, 
and runs near Junth in Palondie. 

SABERMATY, see Kalmuck, Sabarmati. 

SUBERNARIKA, a river that separates 
Bengal from Orissa, and opens into the Bay 
of Bengal., 

SABIIA, Sans. A committee, an assembly. 

SABHA-MANDAP, Hind. A portico, 
or an erection in front of a hindoo temple 
where people assemble : the open space of 
a temple in front of the apartment of the 
idol : an audience hall, an assembly room. 

SABI, the Christians of St. John, the 
Meudai Yahia, calletl Sabi, by the Persians. 
It is not known whether these be the Sabeans* 
alluded to in Scripture, (Joel iii, 8), who, 
ill the times of Abraham, worshipped the 
host of heaven. They believe in the divinity 
of our Saviour aud the Holy Trinity. They 
recognize John the Baptist as their Great 
Propliet, and call him Puighambar Yahanna, 
hence their name, Christians of St. John. 
Tlicy dwell principally at Shuster and Dizful. 
— Ches7i€g. Sec Saba, Sibi. 

SABLE. 

Zibcliinc, Fr., It. Sohol, Eus. 

Zobcl, (Jer. 

One of the weasels, Mustela zibellina, a 
native of Northern Europe and Siberia, with 
a flue fur, the hairs of which turn with equal 
ea.se in every direction. Its colour is generallJy 
of a fleep glos.sy brown or black, and some- 
times, though very rarely, yellow and white. 
— Faidkner ; Bitigleg ; McCulloch, 

SABLE FISH.^ 

Willum mutchie, Duk. 1 Willum meea, Tam. 

A species of Cliipea. 

SABO FllANGI, Malav. Cucumismelo. 

SABOON, Arab , Guz., Hind., 
also Sujah, Malay. Soap. 
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, SABQT A-SINDHU, see Hindoo. 

: V; SABE or Sibi\ Ar. Aloe litoiRlis, K^Buig. 
Aloes^ * 

; SABRE-PODDED CANAVALIA, Eng. 
Caoavalia gladiata.— A Cand, ; Roxb, ; fV, 
^A. 

SUBTANG. The Bashee islands consist 
of a chain, in the Eastern Archipelago mostly 
bigh, lying north of the Babuyan islands, 
from lat. 19* 58' to long. 21* 13' N. 
Their names are 

Balintang or Bidhmond L. 19‘* 58 , L. 122® 14* 

Batan or Dampier's Graftua... 20 17^, 121 57 

Sabtang or Sabtan, Monmouth 

Island of Dampier. 

Bashee Island, Bayat, orOi-ange 

Island. 

The north Bashee islands consist of one 
large and two small islands in Jut. 21* 3^’ 
N. — Horshurghi Directory. 

SABU-DANA, Hind. Sago, qu. Sagu- 
dana. 

SABUN,Hind. Soap. 

SABUNI, Hind. A kind of emerald. 

SABUNI, Beng., Hind. Triauthema 
obcordatn, also Asparagus racemosus. 

SABURKAN or Shaburkan, ,a city of 
Guzjan, west of Ealkh, the Shibbcrgau and 
Shubergan of the maps of Europe. 

SABU-THA-BEY, Bcrm., is one of 
the largest trees ofBunnah, Fruit, size ofj 
a small peach, red, very iiiauy seeds, liauging j 
in clusters from the trunk. — Malcom, i, 179. 

SAB U VI, Beng. Triantheina obcordata, 
Idoxb,, properly Sabuiii. 

SABZ or Sabz rang, Hind., Pers. Green. 

SABZA, Hind. Emerald. 

SABZAK, Hind. The green fly-catcher. 

SABZI, Hind. A variety of rice, also 
Cannabis sativa. 

SABZ-MITTI, Hind. An earth used to 
wash the hair. 

SACAE. The Saka of the hindoos cannot 
be other than the Sa<*ae or Sakai of classical 
geography. They are perpetually named in 
various works, and seem to have been known 
on the borders of India or in its western 
districts in tliefir.st century preceding Christi- 
anity. Vikramuditya, king of Ougein, known 
as Sakari, or enemy of the Sacm, his era dates 
B. C, 56, and it should appear that about this 
date, some northern tribes had settled them- 
selves along the Indus, constituting the 
Indo-Scythi of Arrian. Their attempt to 
penetrate further to the east, by way of 
Kaudesh and Malwa, was not improbably 
arrested by VikramAditya, whence the epithet 
Sakari. The Sac» are supposed by Profes- 
sor Lassen to be ihe» Szu Tartar who were 
expelled about ISO b. c. from the Hi valley 
by tte Yuet-chi dr Whit© Huns, whom he 
supposes to be the Tochari. After occupy- ^ 
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SAOM. 
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ing Tahia or Soghdiana for a time, they are 
further stated by the Chinese to have been 
driven thence also by tiie Yeugar some 
years afterwards, and to have established 
themselves in Kipen, in which name Lassen 
recognise? the Kophen valley in Kabulistan. 
Other stranger laites, however, seem to have 
come from the N. W, into India. One of these, 
the Yavana, is, in modern times, applied by 
hindoos of Northern India to mabomedans of 
every description, but in works prior to the 
mahoinedan era, some other people must be 
intended: The interpretation of the word 
by Sir W. Jones is, Ionian or Asiatic Greek, 
and there are some considerations in its 
favour, although the chief argument in its 
behalf is thedifliculty of attaching it to any 
other people. The mountaineers, or Kirata 
may have come from any part of India. They 
are known in classical geography as ilie Cir- 
rhadae or the Cirrodes, the lattei* in Soghdi- 
ana, neav the Oxus. The Karaboja are the 
people of the Arachosia, or north-eastern 
province of Persia. For the sites of the 
Bahika, we are iDde))ted to the Mahabliarat, 
and the Parasika speak for themselves. A 
branch of the Sacae, on one occasion invaded 
the inhabitants on the borders of the Pontic 
sea : whilst engaged in dividing the booty, 
the Persian generals surprised them at night, 
and exterminated them. To eternize the re- 
membrance of this event, the Persians heaped 
up the earth round a rock in the plain whei’e 
the battle was fought, on which they erected 
two temples, one to the goddess Anaitis, the 
other to the divinities, Omanusand Anaudate, 
atul then founded the annual festival called 
Sacaja, still celebrated by the possessors of 
Zela. Such is the account by some authors of 
the origin of Saciea. According to others it 
dates from tlie reign of Cyrus only. This 
prince, they say, having carried the war into 
the country of the Sac« (Massagetse of Hero- 
dotus) lost a battle. Compelled to fall back 
on his magazines, abundantly stored with pro- 
visions, but especially wine, and having baited 
some time to refresh his array, he departed 
before the enemy, feigning a flight, and leav- 
ing his camp standing full of provisions. The 
Sacae, who pursued, reaching the abandoned 
camp stored with provisions, gave themselves 
up to debauch. Cyrus returned and surpris- 
ed the iuebriatod and senseless barbarians. 
Some, buried in profound sleep, were easily 
massacred ; others occupied in drinking and 
dancing, without defence, fell into the hands 
of armed foes ; so that all perished. The con-* 
queror, attributing his success to divine pro- 
tection, consecrated this day to the goddess 
honoured in his country, and decreed it 
should be called the day of the Sactea. This. 
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SAOJ:. 


SACASEKJ:. 


haviog thrice (and a half) suffered saca 
Cheetore sac’ha ka pap, ‘ by the siu of the 
sack of Cheetore/ is the most solemn adjura* 
tion of the Gehlote Rajput. If such is the origin 
of the festival from the slaughter of the Sac» 
of Tomyris, it will be allowed to strengthen 
the analogy between the Sacje, east and west 
of the Indus. Saca?, Gete, Aswa, and Takshac, 
are names which have crept in amongst the 


is the battle related by Herodotus, to which shka races, of the Puratias, of Saca-Dwipw 
Strabo alludes, between the Persian monarch C’est vraisemblablement d’ apres 1^ nom de 
and Tomyris queen of the Getse. Amongst Tachari, que M. D’AnvUle aura cru devoir 
the Rajput Sachee, all grand battles attended placer les tribus ainsr denommees dans le 
with fatal results are termed Saca. When territoire qui s' appele aujourdliui Tokaris- 
besieged, without hope of relief, in the last t'han, situe, dit ce grand geographe, entre 
effort of despair, the women and girls arc les montagnes et le Gihon ou Amou. Bryant 
immolated, and the warriors, decorated in gives the following as a passage from ChaBi’i- 
saffron robes, rush on inevitable destruction, dius iu the history of the Sacaean Cuthitee, of 
This is to perform saca, where every branch whose ancestry he speaks with great honor 
(sacha) is cut off. Cheetore has to boast of in describing the expedition of Alexander the 
' Great: 

Next march’d the Sac«, fond of pastoral life 
Sprung from the Cuthite nomades, who liv’d 
Amid the plains of Asia, rich in grain 
They from the shepherd race derived their source 
Those shepherds who in ancient times were deemed 
The justest of mankind.— 7n(^. Inf.j p. 16. 

A tribe bearing the name of Sucbb is still 
found iu Jhalawan. It is .supposed that they 
are the descendants of the Sacae from between 
thirty-six royal Rajput races, common with the Paroparaisan mountains and the* Sea of 
others also to early civilization in Europe, and Aral who accompanied Alexander, and re- 
there is ancient authority on their original j turning with Craterus through the Moolla 
abodes. Strabo says : “All the tribes east of j pass, settled in their present position. Tod 
the Caspian arc called Scythic. TJie Dahse | states that Siicae in Sanscrit has the aspirate, 
next the sea, the Massagetae (greatGete) tind ! Sac'hae : meaning literally, the ‘ branches* or 
Saca? more eastward ; but every tribe has a | races. The Saca of Iiuliuu history, however, 
particular name. All are nomadic, but of | are uiuloubtedly the Sacae races of Central Asia, 
these nomades the best known are tlie Asi, j The captive Israelites, the Sacae, the Getse 
the Pasiani, Tachari, Saccaranli, who Cook i or (xothi became blended together iu some of 
Bactriu from the Greeks. The Sacae (‘ races') i their migrations. The Sacas are placed by 
have made in Asia irruptions similar to those | Ptolemy beside the MassngetaB, and the Saca? 
of the Cimmerians ; thus they have been j aud Scythians were always confounded toge- 
seeii to possess themselves of Bactria, and ! ther, — Hind, Theat., VoL ii, p, 179 ; Tods 
the best district of Armenia, called after them ! Vol, i, p, 70; quoting Strabo^ 
Sacaseua?." Which of the tribes of Rajas- 1 xi, p. 2o4 ; Indian Infanticide^ p. 16. 
than are the offspring of the Aswa and Mede, j Sec Arian, Bactria, Hindoo, Kabul, Kelat, 
of liindoo race, returned under new a|)peila- 1 Kurmsaq, Viswaniitra. Note 3, Ii, v, xi, 
lions. Col. Tod says, we shall not now stop to j p. 254, Straiten. 

enquire, limiting our hypothesis to the fact of : SACA-DWIPA, Scythia. The Pulauns 
invasions, and adducing some evidence of such of the hindoos describe Saca-dwipa or Scy- 
being simultaneous with migrations of the thia. Diodorus, (lib. ii.) makes the Hemodus 
same bands into Europe. Hence the inference the boundary between Saca-Scytliia, ' and 
of a common origin between the Rajpoot and | India Proper. See Scythes, Scythia, 
early races of Europe ; to support which, a j SAC AM, or the white island, rneutioued iu 

similar mythology, martial manners aud j the Puninas, is England. It is mentioned iu 
poetry, language,and even music and architec- j the Varaha Purana as in posse.s8ioii of the 


Sakse. — WUford, 

SACAMBARI, or Sacambhari, a goddess, 
the tutelary divinity of the Choulion tribes, 
statue is in the middle of a lake. 


tural oruarnents, may be adduced. Of the 
first migrations of the Indu- Scythic Gete, 

Takshac, and Asi, into India, that of Sehes- 
nag, (Takshac), from Sehesiiagdes (Tecliaris- 
thau?) or Sehesnag, six centuries, by calcu- Colonel Tod derives Sacambhari from sacatn, 
latioD, before Christ, is the first noticed the plural of sachao, ‘ branch or race,' and 
by the Puranas. About this period a grand ambhai*, ‘ covering, protecting.' The invoca- 
irruption of the same races conquered Asia tiom is Om I Sacambari Mata ! Om ! — Tod's 
Minor, and eventually Scandinavia ; and not Rajasthan, VoL i, p, 95. 
long after the Asi and Tachari overturned SACASEN^, the ancestors of the Saxon 
the Greek kingdom of Bactria, the Romans race. They dwelt in Armenia on the confines 
felt the power of the Asi, the Catti, and of Albania. La Sacasene, says a French author 
Cimbri, from the Baltic shore. The Asia and “ etoit une contree de 1' Armeiiie sur les 
Tachari, are the Aswa aud Takshac, or Toor- confins de 1' Aibanie ou du Shirvan," {Note 
5 S 



SACCHARUM OYLINDIUCUM. 

tome i, p. 191, Strabon.) It might no< 
he unworthy of research to inquire whether 
the Kimbri, the Jut or Goto, the Sacasenae, 
the Catti of the Elbe and Cimbric Cherso- 
nese, and the ancient Briton, did not bring 
their terms with their bards and vates (the 
Bhat and Bardai) from the highland of Scy- 
thia east of tho Caspian, which originated the 
nations common to both, improved beyond th# 
Wolga and tho Indus. — Turner's History of 
the Anglo-Saxons ; Hallam^ VoL i ; Tod's 
Bajasthany Vol, i, p. 164. 

SACARE, a weight of 20 grains used* in 
Madagascar. — Simmond's Diet, 

SACATAI, Scythia. See Scythes, Scythia. 

SACCALIUS INDICES, see Canis. 
SACCHARUM, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Panicaccae and section Saccha- 
reaj. There are many species of the genus, 
all growing in warm countries. Five species 
growing in Biirmah, viz., the Ka-ing ; Kyan- 
raai ; La-man-myeet ; Kyan-men ; Boung 
kyan ; and Htee-po-ka-hsau-hsa, but have 
not been specifically determined. Grilfith 
collected nearly one hundred different grasses 
in the Tenasserira provinces. Species of 
Saccharum, S. sara and S. spontnnemn, are . 
used for thatching, forming chair bottoms, 
and yield writing pens and arrows, Saccha- 
rum officiuarum is the sugar-cane, from 
which is produced a large quantity of the 
sugar used by man. It is a native of the 
south and west of Asia, and was introduced 
by the Saracens into the south of Europe. It 
has several varieties, of which one is the 

S. commune or Native Cano of West Indies. 

$ purpiireiim, Kajooli, Beno. 
n giganteum, Kiillooa, „ 

8 tahitense, Otaheite cane. 

Two other species yielding sugar are also 
admitted, viz. ; — 

S. violcaeum, TxmaCy said to be identical with the 
Otaheite canc. 

S. sinense, Roxh.^ cultivated in China. 

The known species may lie thus enumerated : 

S. canaliculatum, Roxb.y of Bengal. 

S. cylindricum ? Ajmir. 

S. fuBcum, Roxh.j ,f 

S. munja, Roxb,, Hindustan, Bind. 

S. officinariim, lAun.j E. Indies, China, AV. Indies, 
Africa. 

S. procerum, iZoacA, Bengal. 

S. sara, Roxb., Bengal. 

S. semidecumbens, Roxb., Bengal. 

S. sinense, Roxb., China, India. 

S. spontaneum, Linn., S. Asia. 

S. violaceum, Tussac, Polynesia. 

SACCHARUM CYLINDRICUM, Roxb.-, 
Hogg. ; Voi/il. 

,, Sagucrus cylindriea. 

Horseb tail gra.ss. ( Oola, Hind. 

Grows on the Ajmere plains and flowers 
early jn the rains. — (lenl. hfed. Tnp.,p. 174. 1 


SACCHABUM MUNJA. 

SACCHARUM FUSCUM, Roxb. 

Khori, Bbno. | Ishwalika, Sans. 

Patikori, „ I Kandu rollu gaddi, Tkl. 

Grows in Bengal. Natives make their 
pens of its culms, and also use it for screens 
and light fences. The best dark-coloured 
reeds with which the natives write, are made 
fiom this species. — Voigt, 

SACCHARUM MUNJA, Roxb, 

Sur-pata, IIlND. I Sirki, SiND. 

Surr, Sind. | Ponika: Munja gaddi. Tbl. 

This pass grows throughout Lidia, but in 
the Punjab it covers immense tracts of in- 
undated lands, and forms the chief difficulty 
of the agriculturist, as it rapidly encroaches 
on the cultivation. The ropes made from 
its from tho sheathing petiole, are possessed 
of great tenacity and used as rigging in all 
the vessels above Sukkur, also as tow-ropes, 
for tying up cattle and for tying on the 
buckets of persian wells. The twine made 
from it is used for the bottoms of bedsteads. 
The plant grows at Benares and in Northern 
Circars, is common at Ajmir, in the valleys, 
and very abundant, along with the Saccha- 
runi procerum, near Jeypore. The best 
moonj rope is made from the floral leaves of 
this plant, and the best sirkee rope from tho 
I culms. The plant is distinguished from Sac- 
charum procerum by its height, which is 
inferior, the fineness of the culm and narrow- 
ness of the leaves. The Saccharum munja 
ropes are used in Bengal for tying up cat- 
tle and drawing water. With tho boatmen 
of the Indus below Sukkur, coir rope is 
very generally employed, being better able, 
it is believed, to stand the action of salt- 
water. Two-inch ropes, often fifty fathoms ’ 
in length, are made of its fibres, being suffi- 
cient for dragging their largest l,200-mann(l 
boats up the Indus, and consequently against 
the full force of the stream, even round 
projecting points. The rope is light, bears 
without injury, alternate exposure to wet 
and to subsequent drying. Plants grovying 
beyond the range of the overflowings of the 
river, or of the influence of the tides arc best. 
The upper leaves, about a foot or so in 
length, are preferred and collected. They are 
made up into bundles, and are kept for use. 
When required for twisting into rope, tliey 
are first moistened in water, then, two men 
sitting opposite to each other, take one of 
these moist bundles and bent it alternately 
with mallets, until the loose cellular, are 
separated from the fibrous, parts. These are 
then ready for twisting into the ropes which 
are so extensively employed on the Indus. 

A continuation of the same process, or the 
employment of the dhenkee would afford a 
very ample supply of half-stuff for papei- 
6 



SACCHAEUM SPONTANEUM. 


' SACOHABITM SAKA. 

makers, aud at a cheap-rate/ If tlie rope is 
uot occasionally wotted, and allowed to be- 
come too dry, it easily breaks when used. 
The pi-epared fibre costs two rupees per 
raaund. It was latterly being exported from 
Hurrachee and brings £5 to £S per ton.— 
Roxb . ; Voifft . ; Irvine, p. 175 ; M. E. J. R. ; 
Royle, Ind. Fibres, p. 30 ; Cal. Cat. Ex., 
1862 5 Powell, Vol. i, p, 520. 
SACCHARUM OFFICINARUM, Linn. 


ICus8oh-us-Sukr, Ar. Karimba, Maleal. 

Muddar ; Jend ? To, Marquesas, Tahiti. 

X]»k, Beng. Kanmnd, Pan jab. 

Ik, ^ Pauuda, „ 

^k’h, Nai-shukr, Pers. 

Uk’h, Ko, Sandwich Islands. 

Ukyo, Itchutunda, SaN8. 

Kydn, Burst. Ikshu, „ 

Kan-chi, Chin. Pundra, „ 

Ghanna, Duk. Rusala, 

Ghah, Egypt. Tubu, Tag. 

Sugar-cane. Cane, Eng. Karinibu, Tast. 

Tau, of Flores Island. Cheruku, Tel. 


U’ch, Hind. Kanupulu choruku, „ 

Khuloa, „ Aru,Lavu, „ 

ICajuli, s) Potti, Iclla, ,, 

Turo, Kyan of Borneo. Aru-Kanupula kranuga, 
Tabu, Malay, of Java. 

Refuse cane. Roller mill. 

Pachi, Panj. Bolna, Kulhari ? Panj. 

Pestle mill. 

Kolhu, Panj. 

This species of the sugai’-cane is supposed 
to be a native of the East Indies and to have 
spread from there to other countries into 
Africa, the south of Europe, the Canaries and 
the West Indies. A considerable portion of 
the sugar of commerce is manufactured from 
this species, but the S. violaceum is now more 
extensively cultivated and the juices of the 
palmyra and phoenix palms is also largely 
converted into sugar. — Hoxb,, Voigt Smith, 
McCulloch. 

SACCHARUM PROCERUM, Roxb. 

Lofty saccharum, Eng. I Spkara, Hind, 

Sirkunda, Hind. | Sirkec, ,, 

Grows in Bengal and is very abundant 
everywhere on the sandy ridges and plains 
of Ajraere where water is not very far from 
the surface. The lower parts of the culms, 
called “sirkunda,’^ are made into outside 
chicks for doorways, &c. ; the upper parts of 
the culms, called “ sirkee,” are made into 
excellent neat and cheap mats, much used in 
thatching, &c , the floral leaves are made into 
“ moonj,” separating the fibres, by beating 
the leaves ; this is very much used to make 
string and vo^^.-^Roxburgh, Flor, Indica ; 
Irvine, Gen. Med. Top.,p. 175. 

SACCHARUM SARA, Roxb. 

Shur : Sara, Bbng. Sara, Hind. 

Pen Reed, Eng. Sar-pat, 

Shur; Sura, Hind. Sarar, 

Sar, „ Sarkara, 

Gundra, „ Jhund, Pan jab. 


Gundra, Sans., Tel. Saolia, Sutlej, Pan jab. 

Samt, Sutlej, Eavi. Darga, Trans-Indus. ^ 

Kanda, ,, Pan jab. Karre, 

Kura, 

Common in the plains of India. Its culms 
are finer and stronger than those of S. pro- 
cerura, and when obtainable are used to make 
arrows of, in preference to the other species 
used also for the common “kulm”or reed 
pen with which in India, the Arabic and 
Persian cliaracfers ^re written ; it is said to 
bo beaten into a rude fibre and then twisted 
into a rope ; Mr. Henly informed Dr. Royle 
that the pen reed grass is employed as a tow- 
line by the boatmen about Allahabad and 
Mirzapore, and esteemed it for its strength and 
durability even when exposed to the action of 
water. — Irvine, Gen. Med. Top., p. 175 ; 
Roxb, Voigt., Royle. Seo Gi'araiuaceae. 
SACCHARUM SEMI-DECUMBENS. 

The Plant. 

Khori, ■ Beng. I Neja, Hind. 

Tat, Hind. 

Tlie Grass. The Culm. 

Mora, Hind. Kolik, Hind. 

The cl urns aro used for screens and pens. 
SACCHARUM SINENSE, Roxb. A 
plant of China cultivated in India. 
SACCHARUM SPICATUM. . 


Mau-ken, Chin. 

SACCHARUM SPONTANEUM, Linn 


S. biflorum, 

Forsk. 1 

Imperata spontanea, Trin. 

Kash, 

Beng. 

Kagara, 

Hind. 

Kashiya, 

»» 

Kan, Manil., 

Panjab. 

Thek-kay-gyee, 

Burm. 

Kasha, 

Kahu, 

Sans. 

Tliatcli grass, 

Eng. 

Sind. 

Kasa, 

Hind. 

Rellu-gadfli, 

Tel. 

Kus, 

Kush, 

»» 

»» 

Kaki voduru, 


This grass grows in every part of Hindu- 
stan ; is common on islands, &c., through- 
out the Punjab plains ; is very abundant in 
the plains of Ajmere where the blossom in 
the rains has a beautiful silvery appearance. 
Brooms are mode of the culms, string of its 
leaves, and the whole is used to-'thatch with. 
The Karens in Amherst Province cover their 
houses with the tall grasses which are so 
abundant on the coast, and a few Europeans 
prefer this as thatch to that made from the nipa. 
Imperatacylindrica, syn. of Saccharum cylin- 
dricum and Saccharum spoiitaneum, are how- 
ever used for this purpose. It is in much 
demand for twine ; and elephants, horses, 
and horned cattle do not object to it as 
fodder. The grass grows from three to fifteen 
feet high, and it flowers in great profusion 
after the rains. A familiar couplet, in which 
the hunger and avarice of brahmins are 
sportively alluded to, shows the correct ^pro- 
nunciation as well as the season of its flower- 
ing : 



SACCOLABira BETUSUM. 


SACBED. 


Aye kunaguf. phoole Cns 
Barnhuu hiiet, he choolhe pas. 

The time (kooar) for performing the 
eereraony in honour of deceased ancestors has 
arrived, the cas is in flower and brahmins 
surround the fire-place.”— Dr. J, Stewart's , 
Punjab FlantSf 261 ; Mason ; Genl. Med. | 
Top.y p. 175 ; Roxb. ; Elliot. 

SACCHARIJM VIO^^ACEUM, Tussac. 

Otaheite cane, Eno. Tabu, Malay, of Java. 
Otaheite sugar *cane» ,, Tubu, „ Philippioes. 
Khush-baa, Hind. Turo, Kyan of Borneo. 

Ghanna, „ Tau, Flores Islands. 

Rickhu, „ To, Marquesas Tahite. 

Puna, „ Ko, Sandwich Islands. 

Ponda, ' . M 

The sugar-cane plant of Polynesia is grown 
in India, is abundantly cultivated iu the {?aha- 
runpore district ; it gives a larger percentage 
of sugar, but it is objected toby the natives as 
being too strong for the pressure of the native 
mill : it is therefore principally cultivated for 
eating. In the Deyrah Dhoon it has with 
much advantage been extensively cukivated 
for making sugar, but it is there pressed with 
European mills. — Voigt. 

SACCHO-CICHO'RINE GUxM, see Chi- 
chorium intybus. 

SACCpLABIUM, an Asiatic genus of 
plants belonging to the natural order Orchi- 
aceae, of which the following species are 
known : — 

caloeolare, Lindl.t N. E. papilosum, Lindl.<, Bur* 

India. mah. 

carinatum,WaU.,KhasKya. retusum, N. E. India, 
guttatum, W. Ic> rheedii, W. Ic. 

micranthum, LindU, N. E.* rigidulutn, WaW.jKhasaya. 

India. rubrum, W. Ic. 

niveum, W, Ic. spociosiim, W* Ic. 

paniculatum, W. Ic. wightianum, W. Ic. 

These orchids are largely cultivated for 
their beauty. Their generic name has been 
applied to them from their lip forming a bag 
or spur. See JEceoclades. 


I plume sometimes a foot long, which .'gives 
i the trees on which they grow a most princely 
i appearance. — Mason. 

’ SACHA, Hind. Saccharurn sara. 

SAC’HA ami C'hasa are inhabitants of 
the great snowy mountains (koh), whence 
Khoclmsa, the raontes qF Ptolemy, corrupted 
to Caucasus. 

SACHANG, Jav. Sapan wood. Csesal- 
pinia sappan, Linn.^ Roxb.^ W. ^ A. 

SACHIANAS, Hind. Argemone mexi- 
cana, hum. 

SACH-JOTH, a pass in the N. W, 
Himalaya. The ascent is steady to the 
top of this pass, which is a mass of bare 
rock, quite free of snow, and elevated 14^00 
feet. The pass is a deep depression in the 
crest of the range, which ri.se8 on both sides 
to a considerable height. The ridge w^s a 
mass of black slate rock, in highly inclined 
strata, on which no snow lay. — Dr. Thonu 
son's Travels in Western Mimalaya and 
Tihety p. 3t39. 

SACHUQ KAY MUTKIAN, earthen 
pots painted, in which the Biirree apparatus 
1 are conveyed in a mahomedan ceremony, 
j SACK-CLOTH, a coarse cloth from any 
I coarse fibre. ‘They would have repented 
long ago in sack-cioth and ashes,^ says Mat- 
thew xi, 21 . Many hindoo mendicai^s cover 
themselves with coarse cloth and ashes, after 
renouncing a secular life. 

SACK TREE, Eng. Antiaris saccidora, 
see Lepurandra. 

SACK TRAGER, Gkrm. Eumeta cara- 
merii, Westw. Wood moth. 

SACONTALA, or the Lost Ring, by Ka- 
lidasa, is a Sanscrit poem first translated into 
English in 1789, and again translated iu 1855, 
into English, by Mr. Monior Williams, from 
the Sanscrit of Kalidasa. 

SACRED. 


SACCOLABIUM PAPILOSUM, Lmdl. 

Cymbidium prEeraorsuiu, Swz. 

Epidendrum prajmornum, Roxh. 
iErides unduUtura, Sm. 

This orchid grows in the Circars and in 
Burmah. 

SACCOLABIUM RETUSUM. 


Maqaddas, Ar., Hind., Heilig, Ger. 

Pers. Sacro, Sacrato, It. 

Sacrc, Fb. Sagrado, Sp. 

Terms synoniraous with this English word 
are applied in Asia to individuals, animals, 
places, stones, and plants. Amongst the 
hindoos, the flowers of many plants are sacred, 
are offered up to their idols, arc used for 


Epidendrum retusum, L. iErides reiuaum, Swz^ rosaries, &c., and their gums aS incense, 
Limodorum, „ Swz. „ guttatum, Roxb. such as those of 


Sarcanthus guttatus, Mo ma khan, Burm. 

Lindl. 

This, one of the noblest orchids in the Te- 
nasserim Provinces, is profusely multiplied in 
the neighbourhood of Maulmain, grows in 
Java, Peninsula of India, Chittagong, Dacca, 
Khassya, Nepal, Burmah, Tenasserim. The 
fi|(|We^‘S‘are numerous, white, spotted with 
|i|^-violet, and stand on little pedicels all 
«^ound the stalk so as to form an elegant 


.^gle marmelos. Butea frondosa. 

.iEschynomene sesban. Calophyllum inophyllum. 

Afzelia bijuga. Calotropis gigantea. 

Antenaria, species. Cedrus deodara. 

Aplotaxys goasipina. Chamarops ritchiana. 

Artemisia astriaka. ChryBanthemum indicuni 

Aucklandia costus. Clitorea tematea. 

Barringtonia acutangula. Cupraseua torulosa. 

Bauhinia yariegata. Dalbergia aiaaoo. 

Betula bhojputra. Daphne cannabina. 

Borcessus flabelliformis. Datura faatuosa. 

Buchanania latifolia. Delphinum bninoniamutn 
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Polomisea* macr, MimufiKjps elengi. 

Kchitea caryopbyllata. Morinda breiflora. 

Erythrina fulgens. Murraya exotica. 

Ficus indica. Nauclea caclamba. 

„ glomerata. Nelumbium speciosum. 

„„ religiosa. • Nerium odorum. 

veuosa. Nymphcea esculenium. 

Gardenia florida. Ocimum sanclnra. 

Gasrtnera raccinosa. Origanum marjoranum. 

Guettarda specioBa. Poinciana pulcherrima. 

Helianfchiis annuus. PoJiaiithus tuberosa. 

Hernandia senora. Pojiulna balsamifcra. 

Hibiscus phajnioeus. Ptej-osperuium accrifo 

„ rosa sinenses. limn. 

Jasminum, „ suberifolimn. 

tionesia. asoca. Putranjiva roxbiirgliii. , 

Justicea adhatoda. Rhododendron aiboreum. 

Juniperus communis. Ro^Jia, .ipre/tjs. 

„ oxcelsii. Sauasurea obvallala. 

Kupatieus, species. sacivi. 

Limonia scandens. aoio ccpbala. 

Melia azaderacta. Senecio laciniosus. 

„ sempervirens. Tagetea orecta. 

Menispermum glabrum. ,, patula. 

Mesna ferrea. „ ]>opulnea. 

Michclia charnpaca. Tabernaimontana ccriarea. 

TbroughoutBritish India, lire, yimkos, stones 
and a species ol’atnmonite are worshipped. U j 
is the saligrainina of the hindoos and is fouiul i 
in the river Gaiidak. The han-laii}^ of the i 
hiudoos is. a stone rounded by attrition found i 


Rome, and found vent in ilie hoblest mouur 
merits of which the land of the Pharaohs cati - 
boast. Turner had in his possession several 
smooth stone's from tho how Hebrides. He 
says that some of the Polynesian stoue*goda 
were supposed to cause fecundity in pigs, rain 
and sunshine. According to the Earl of 
Roden, a stone at iMayo was carefully wrap- 
ped up in flannel, periodically worshipped, 
and supplicated to scud wrecks on the coast. 
Two large stones, lying at the bottom of u 
moat, are said to have given birih to Degei, 
the supreme god of Fiji. In all instances, 
an addition to objects already existing was 
expected from the Fiji monoliths. A stone 
near Uaw existed, which, whenever a lady of 
rank at the Fiji capital was confined, w^as 
fabled idso to gve birth to a little stone. — 
Gallon's Vacation Tourists, pp. 273-275. 

SACRED BEAN PLANT, Nelumbiuiu 
spcciof'iim. 

SACRED FIG TREE, Ficus religio.sa. 

SACRED FIRES are kept up by the 
Agniliotra brahmins oflndia and by theParsee 
r»r Zoroiistrian religioni.sts. The brahmauie 
families w'ho keep the sacred fires are sup- 


in, the rivers of Rajputauah. At l.anuvinin, | 
16 miles fi om Rome, was a dark grove | 
sacred to Juno, and near it tlui al)Ode of| 
a great serpent, the oracle of female chastity, i 
Scipio Africanus is said to have believed 
himself to he the son of a snake. Augus-i 
tus Caesar allowed it to he nndt rstoud tliat his | 
mother Atiu had received him from a serpent. | 
Alexander the Great, before he niulertook to ! 
prove himself the son of tin pi ter Ammon, was ! 
supposed (apparently by Philip hinis(dt') to be 
the son of a serpent, who aciually appeared 
to him in a dream in’ later years to save the 
life of his general, I’toleiny. The sacred 
grove of oaks at Dodoiia, supposed to have 
been planted liy the Pelasgi, existed till the 
time of Constantine. Their branches were 


po8e<l to descend iVom tlie seven Rishi, 
Bhrigu, . A^asislita, Atri, 

Angoras, Kasyapo, Agastya. 

A-’^isvainitia, 

The real ancestors, however, arc eight, 
Jainadagiii, Visvamitra, Atri, . 

Gautama, Vasishia, Agastya. 

Bliaradvaja, Kasyafia, • 

The eight gotra which descend from these 
! Rishi, are agjdn sub-divided into 49 gotra, 
and tliese 49 branch off into a still greater 
number. The terms Gotra, Vansa, Vaigu, 
Paksha and Ganu, are all. used iu the same 
sense to (ixpiess the larger as well as the 
smaller families, doscemled from the eight 
auccstral Rishi. On the N. AV. of India and 


hung with bells, sacred pigeons rustled 
amidst the leaves. The laurel of Apollo at 
Delphi, was sacred like the oak atDodoua. 
Ujider the laurels shade, the python took 
refuge. Sacred .stones exist in Fiji, to which 
the natives pay reverence, for instamie, near 
Vnna and Baw, as well as in many other 
parts of Polynesia, Compared with remnants 
of priapus worship, as found at Indian 
temples, the Museo segreto of Naples, and in 
the obelisks of Egypt, it becomes evident 
that the object of these monoliths w^as to 
represent the generative priu(!iple ; and, the 
shape of the Polynesian stones, the reverence 
paid to them, their decoration, and the results 
expected from their worship, are quite in 
accordance with a widely-spread superstition, 
which assumed such offensive forms iu ancient 


at Baku near the Caspian, natural gases 
escaj)e fiom the earth, and when sets fire to 
burn with a feeble flame. These are deemed 
sacred lij hi ndoos, many of whom make long 
pilgrimages to visit the sacred spots. Sec 
Baku, Jwala-rnukhi, Sholali-mukld. 

SACRED INDIAN FIR, Eng. Cednis 
I dcoilnra, Lambert. 

I SACRED SHELL is the Chank shell, some 
of which fct.cji great, prices, Psalm Ixxxi, 3, 
say.s, ‘ Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, 
in the time appointed, on our solemn feast- 
day.’ The hindoos similarly announce some 
of their festivals by the sound of this sacred 
shell. See Molluscs# 

SAOTA, or Sakta. The hindoo w<ji*8liip- 
pers of the Snkti, the power or energy of 
the divine nature in action, are exceedingly 
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SAOTA. 

^ amougst all classes of the hiiulooa 
In the mythology of the 
hindoos, this active energy is personified, in 
the foi*ms of the three deities, Lakslimi or 
Maha Lakshmi ; Parvati, Bhavani or Durga, 
and of Sarasvati, the consorts respectively of 
Vishnu, Siva and Brahma. The worship of 
the female principle, as distinct from the 
divinity, appears to have originated in the 
literal interpretation of the metaphorical 
language of the Vedas, in which the will or 
purpose to create the universe, is represented 
as originating from the creator and co- 
existent with him as his bride and part of 
himself. Thus, in the Ric Veda, it is said, 
that divine spirit breathed without afiiation 
single, witli (Swadha) her who is sustained 
within him, other than him nothing existed. 
First, desire was formed in his mind, and that 
became the original productive seed.” Also, 
the Sama Veda, speaking of the divine cause 
of creation, says, ‘‘ He felt not delight being 
alone, he wished another, and instantly 
became such. He caused his own self to full 
in twain, and thus became husband and wife. 
He approached her, und thus were human 
beings produced.” It is probable that these 
legends may relate to the primitive tradition 
as to the origin of mankind, but there is iu 
them, also a figurative representation of the 
first. indication of wigh or will in the Supreme 
Being. Anotheji. set of notions of some 
antiquity, which contributed to form the 
character of the Sakti, whether general or 
particular, were derived from the Saiikhya 
philosophy. Iu this system, uature, Prakriti, 
or Mula Prakriti, is defined to be of eternal 
existence and independent origin, distinct 
from the Supreme Spirit, productive though 
no production, and the plastic origin of all 
things, including even the gods. Iu the 
Puranas, especially in th Brahma Vaivartta 
Purana, Prakriti or Maya bears a prominent 
part, for from the Sankhya philosophy, 
Prakriti has come to be regarded as the 
mother of gods and men, whilst as one with 
Matter, the source of error, it is again 
identified with Maya or delusion, and as co- 
existent with the Supreme as his Sakti, his 
personified energy or his bride. According 
to the Prakriti Khanda section of the Brahma 
Vaivartta Purana, Brahma or the Supreme 
Being, having determined to create the 
Universe, became two-fold, the right half 
becoming a male, the left half a female, which 
was Prakriti. She was of one nature with 
Brahma. She was illusion, eternal and with- 
out end : as is the soul, •so its active energy — 
as the Acuity of burning is in fire. It is from 
the Tantras, that the rites and formulae of the 
worship of Prakriti or Sakta is obtained. 
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SACTA. 

They are numerous, of great extent, and in 
the form of a dialogue between Siva and his 
bride. Many of the Sakta worshippings are 
nothing more than a convivial party, consist- 
ing ol' the members of a single family, or at 
which men oply are assembled and the com. 
pany are glad to cat flesh and drink spirits : 

Lot him' pledge the wine cup again and again, 

Till ho measure his length on the ground ; 

Let him rise and once more the goblet drain, 

And with freedom for aye, from a life of pain, 

Shall the glorious feat be crowned. 

The earliest record of Sacti is iu the 
Periplus. The Sacti are the consorts or ener- 
gies of the hiiidoo gods : thus Parvati is the 
sacti of Siva ; Lakshmi, that of Vishnu ; and 
Suras wati, Brahmai or Ilrahmini, of Brahina. 
As their energies, they participate in their 
various avatars or incarnations ; Lakshmi, in 
those of Vishnu, being Varahi,Narasinhi, Sita, 
Radha, &c.^ and in like manner are the other 
sacti. In the eighth volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, Mr. Colebrookc calls them also 
JMatri or mothers, and says “ they are named 
Braliini, &c., because they issued from the 
bodies of Brahina and the other gods^respec- 
tively.” The sacti are said to liave numerous 
followers in northern India ; iu the Peninsula 
of India, the sacti sect seem to be unknown. 
But iu N. ludia the sacti sect arc said to 
worship the sacti exclusively. The emblem 
of worship is the youi. One l)rauch of the 
sacti worshippers is so grossly licentious and 
addicted to debauchery, that they are held 
iu tlio utmost detestation by the other sects, 
and even by a large portion of their own. It 
is related that the energy of each god, exactly 
like him, with the same form, the same decora- 
tions, and the same vehicle, came to fight against 
the Asura or demons. The sacti of Brahma, girt 
with a white cord and bearing a hollow gourd, 
arrived on a car yoked with swans : her title 
is Brahmaiii. Maheswari came riding on a 
bull and bearing a trident with a vast serpent 
for a ring and a crescent for a gem. Cu- 
mara, bearing a iance in her hand, and riding 
on a peacock, being Ambica in the form of 
Kartikeya, came to make war on the children 
of Di ti the giants, or Asura. The sacti named 
Vishnaivi also arrived sitting on an eagle, and 
bearing a conch, a discus, a club, a bow, and a 
sword, in her several hands. The energy of 
Hari, who assumed the unrivalled form of the 
holy boar, likewise came there, assuming the 
body of Varahi. Nurasinhi, loo, arrived there 
embodied in a form precisely similar to that 
of Narasinha, with an. erect mane reaching to 
the host of stars. Aindri (Indrani) came 
bearing the thunderbolt in her hand, and rid- 
ing on the king of elephants, and in every 
respect like Indra, with a hundred eyes. Last- 
ly came tlio dreadful energy named Chandica, 
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who sprung from the body of Pevi, horrible, 
howliug like a hundred jackals. She, sur- 
named Aparajita, the uheonquered goddess, 
addressed Isana, whose head is encircled by 
his dusky braided locks.” In the foregoing 
extract, Maheswari and Chnndica are forms 
of Parvati ; and Narasiubi, Vishnaivi, and 
Varahi, those of Lakshmi. Major Moor like- 
wise observes that in the mythology of the 
hindoos, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, have 
assigned them consorts which are persouifica- 
tioiis, respectively, of the active energies of 
their Lords, and are called Sacti. Saraswati 
is the Sacti of Brahma, Lakshmi of Vishnu, 
and Parvati of Siva : hence those, of whatever 
sect, who worship exclusively the female 
power — Parvati (i. e,, Devi), however, more 
especially, are called Sactn*. The inferior 
deities in their own persons, and the Ava- 
tara of the superior, are likewise mated in < 
fable, and have their wills executed hy active 
helpmates ; each of whom, except in sex, 
exactly resembles the deity whose partner 
she is : from whose bodies indeed, as Eve 
from Adam’s, they are, in some theogonies, 
supposed to have proceeded, and with whose 
powers and attributes they are armed. Eight 
of these Sacti arc more particularly recorded, 
their names are the following 

MahoMwnri sacti of Mahosa, or Siva. 

Brahmi, or Brahmani... sacti of Brahma. 

Nsirayani sacti of Narayana. 

Aindri.-. sacti of Iiiclra. 

Kauiiiari sacti of Kartikcya. 

Varahi sacti of Vishnu of the Vahar 

Avatara, 

Narasinhi sacti of Vishnu in the Nara- 

sing Avatara. 

Aparajita a form of Bhavani, sacti of 

Siva. 

This list is taken from Mr. Paterson’s Essay 
on the hindoo religion, in tho eighth volume 
of tlie jIs. Res.y p, 68. Mr. Paterson remarks 
that Aparajita may be the Aphrodite of tho 
Greeks, and Maheswari, or a female Siva, rid- 


lords : Bhavani is, however, oftener seen on a 
lion or tiger than on Kandi, the vahan bull of 
her spouse . — Qoltman on the Mythology o\ * 
the IlindooSyp, 121 ; Raya Mucuta on t 
Amaracosha ; Moor's Pantheon. See Agni, 
Baliaji, Brahma, Chandra, Hiranyagharbha, 


Kama, Lakshmi, Maha devi, Osiris, Parvati, 
Saras- vati, Satarupa, Tripati. 

SACRIFICE. 

Fida, Ar. Sagi-ificio, It. 

Sadqa, „ Sagrifisio, „ 

Tasaduq, „ Sacriheium, Lat. 

Kurban, Hkb. „ Mod'll, SaNS. 

Libation, - Eko. Sacrificio, It., Port., Sp. 

Oblation, ,, Bali, * Tam. 

Satrifice, Fr. Gao, Tbl. 

Sacrificio, It. 


A sacrifice is an offering of any consecrated 
thing to a deity, whether an animal, anything 
of the mineral or vegetable world, a manufac- 
tured article, or in the form of a libation or an 
oblation. All nations seem to have had a 
stage in their history, in which to make 
offerings in sacrifice formed a part of their 
mode of worshipping the deity whom they 
reverenced. The earliest record of sacrifices 
extant, are those recorded in Genesis iv, 2, 
15, 25, in tho cases of Cain and Abel, where 
Cain, an agriculturist or, as he is styled, a 
tiller of tho ground, brought of the fruit of 
tho ground an offering to the Lord, and Abel, 
who was a iiomade, a keeper of sheep, brought 
of the firstlings of his flock and of the fat 
thereof, and it is mentioned that the Lord had 
respect unto Abel and to his offering ; but 
unto Cain and to his offering he had not 
respect. And thus, even in those early days 
in the history of the human race, the blood 
sacrifke, the oblation and immolation of 
animals, was deemed by the offerer more 
worthy of the deity’s acceptance than the 
fruits and flowers of the earth. In the 
exalted ideas of the sacrificing races, the view 
taken seems to have been that the most pre- 
cious thing should be offered and with the 


ing on a white bull, may have given rise to the 
story of Europa’s rape ; while Brnhnii, or the 
female Brahma, with the swan, may, in like 
manner, have been the origin of the fable of 
Jupiter and Leda. These explanations were, 
perhaps, invented by the Greeks, to account 
for symbols, of the meaning of whicli they 
were ignorant. The eight Sacti, or energies 
of as many deities, are also called Matri, or 
mothers. In some places they are thus enu- 
merated, Brahmi, Maheswari, Aindri, Varahi, 
Vaishnavi, Caumdri, Chamunda, and Chartica. 
Some reduce the number to seven \ omitting the 
two latter, and adding Cauveri. Prayers are 
addressed to the Matri on various occasions, 
especially in the Cavacha, or defensive incan- 
tations. Each of the Sacti or energy of the 
deities has the Vahan of their respective 


object of propitiating a wrathful jbeing, and 
there followed on tliis the offering up of 
human beings, of the children of the sacrificer, 
the children of kings, though criminals, of 
captives taken in war, slaves, and even 
women were sacrificed. Chap, xi of Judges, 
tolls us how Jephthah when he invaded the 
country of the Ammonites, vowed a vow unto» 
the Lord, and said, ‘ If thou shall without 
fail deliver tho children of Ammon into 
mine hands, then it shall be, that whatso- 
ever cometh forth of the doors of my house 
to meet me, when I return in peace from 
the children of Arnmon, shall surely be 
the Lord’s, and I will offer it up for a burnt- 
offering. ♦ <1^ * # * And Jephthah came to 
Mizpeh unto his house, aud, behold, his 
daughter came out to jneet him with timbrels 
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• Aftd wHU dances. * * * ’And he »id, alas ray j the first fruits, and whether 
: diiuirhfer • I have opened ray moutli unto harvest or gathewng in the vmtag^ the 
the Loi-d, and I cannot go back. • • • And Israelite made an oblation of Aanksgiving to 
It came to pass that at the end of two months, the gracious Being who had bestowed his 
thatshe returned unto her father, who did liouuty. Lastly, the Heorew sacrifices were 
with her HCi’.ordiiifj to his vow which ho had piacular or expiatory ; every sm either of 

the nation or the individual had its appointed 
utoiieuieiit. The tenth day of the seventh 
montii was set apart for the solemn rite of 
national expiatl-Mi. h’irst a bullock was to 
he slain and the blood sprinkled, not only in 
tlie customary {ilaccs but within the Holy of 
Holies itself, 'fhen two froats were chosen, 
should be a buriit olfcrinj^. The readinesjs and lots cast upon tlicm , the one as.signed to 
with which Ahrnhain obeyed tlie command to 
offer up hi.s only son Isaac, indicates a 
knowledge of this rite. Jeremiah xix, 4 and 
5, shows, says Dr. Milman, that in later times, 
human sacrifice.s were ollered to Moloch and 
to Baal. The immolation of human victims j 
parlicnhiiiy of (ho mo.st pieidoiis, tlic favour 


vowed : and she know no man,’ The inter- 
pretation whi(;h from the concluding passage, 
has been put on the character of Jephthah’s 
offering, viz., that his daughter remained a 
virgin for the Lord’s sake, hut thi.s view is 
not .supported by the preceding words, where 
Jephthah declares the object of his vow 


the Lord was Siic.ritlceii ; on the otlier, by the 
iuiprcoation of the high priest, the sins of 
the whole people were heaped, and it was 
then takmi beyond tlie camp and sent into the 
desert to Azazel, tlio spirit of evil to whom 
Hebrew belief assigned tlie waste and howling 
: wildernc.s.s as his earthly dwelling. Sacrifices 


ito, the first born cbibi, appears a.s a common i bave, however, been and continue common 
usage, among many nation.', more especially i te all races and religions. Ibcy are made in 
the tribe.s by whicii Abraliam was surround- | tin; form of ollering.s of the raw pfoductSiof 
ed, and when .suddenly eomniamh'd to cut oil 1 the earth, ol raw food, ot cooked food, of 
that life on which all the splendid promis(‘S ! water, and ot living creatures. 1 he earliest 


of the Almighty .^seemed to depend, he obeys j bi.storica record is met w 
and sets forth with tiis unsuspecting chib to | K-staineiit. contest re 

offer the fatal sacrifice on Mount Moriah. 


with in tlie Old 
ecorded between 
ft I Cain and Abel, marks the jealous rival- 


the (li.stingui.shing rile among the wor- ! ry and strilc between the powei’ful 


over- 


shippers of Moloch, ala later period of Jewi.sh j bearing dwellers in cities who bear arras and 
history it was praeti.sed by a king of Moah, j till the grouml mid the harmless nomnde 


shcfiherds. 'flie fir.sl victim wa.s Abel, but 
the slrugglo vims througli the whole history 
of Asia, In the early ages of the world the 
besides the i oUeiiiigs of living creatures was deemed the 


it was undoubtedly ilerivcd by the Cavtbngc- 
nians from their Pbfriiieiaii anccLStors on the 
shores of Syria. It wa.s an ordinary usage in 
the worship of .Moloeli. But, ^ 

common worship of Moloeli, (ho Book of | more Mcee|>ta))le, and, in the Ume of Solomon, 
ines the Sepbarvailes as making iau instance (ItCliron. vii, o) i.s recorded of the 


Kings names the 8epl 
these human .sacrifices (11 Kings xvii, 31) and 
tho king of Moab (II Kings iii, 27.) These 
filial baevifices were doubtles.s of rare and 
extraordinary' occurrence ; they were either 
to expiate some 


sacrifice of 22,000 oxen. Isaiah, however, (i, 
10-14) openly denounced the sacrifice of 
auiinals, as an utoiienient for sin ‘ Hear the 
word of the Lord, ye ruler.s of Sodom ; give 


10 drca.lful guilt, to avert the inito the law of our God, ye people of 
imminent vengeance of an ofiended deity, or j Gomorrah. To what purpose U' the multi- 


to extort 


:tort his blessing on some important j tndc of your saerilices imlo me? saith the 
enterprise. Dr. Milmau, however, comsiders ' Lord • J am full of the burnt ofieriugs of 
that the Hebrew religion ludd Imman sacri- rams, and the fat ol fed beasts ; and I 
fices in abhorrence, and that the great rito of d**light not in the blood of bullocks, or 
sacrifice was regulated amongst the llehrews of Iambs, or of he goaU. When ye como 
with tho utmerst precision, and with three to appear hoforo me, wlio hath required 


distinct objects. Every morning ami every 
evening, the .smoke from tlio great brazen 
altar of burnt offerings ascended in the name 
of the whole people. On the .seventh day, 


hoforo 

thi.s at your hand, to tread my courts ? 
Bring no more vain oblations ; incense is an 
ubomiiiution unto me ; the new moons and 
sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I cannot 


two animals instead of one was slain, and the away with ; it is iniquity, even the solemn 
offevim/' of the noore.st was acceptable. The meeting. Your new moons and your appoiiit- 

' ‘ .. *.• A A.l /V.outa ivnr eniil i. Ll_ 


sacrifices were partly propitiatory that is, 
vojfi^tkry acts of reverence in order to secure 
the fatouv of Ood to the devout worshipper : 
partly eucharistic, or expre.s.sive of gratitude 
for the divine ble.ssing.^, f>f thip nature were 


od leasts my soul hateth ; they are a trouble 
unto me ; I am weary to bear them' But 
a little after the time of Isaiah, Buddha 
appeared objecting to the animal sacrifices. 
From the times of the Vedas until now, the 
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weaver families are devoted as deva-dasa to 
the gods of the hindoo temples. The pburing 
out of water as au oblation is a very ancient- 
rite. David when pressed by the people of 
Palestine, craved for a drink from the well at 
the gate of Bethlehem, and afterwards would 
not drink it when brought by three men, “ but 
poured it out unto the Lord.” Ages prior 


SAORIFIOR^ 

homo, an offering of ghi to the fire, from the 
’ dhenkna or sacrificial ladle ; also the Pasaya, 
sacred food of rice and milk, cooked in sacri- 
ficial kettles, are oblations of hindoos. Mr. 

Wheeler is of opinion that the homa was in- 
troduced by the brahmins to displace animal 
sacrifices. Amongst other ancient Ve<lic cus- 
toms, was that of the self-saci ifice of wives on 

the funeral piles of their husbands, and it | thereto, ( Gen. xxxv, 14), Jacob is mentioned 
lias continued in some part of Asia up to j as setting up a pillar and he poured a drink 
the close of the nineteenth century. It is 1 offering thereon, and he poured oil thereon, 
related in the Malmbarata that after the battle ! and to the present day, throughout British 
of Kurukslietra, when the widows of the j India, the lingum, the priapus or phallus, is 
slain were talking over their losses, Vyasa ; daily worshipped by the saiva hindoos and 
bid them repair to the banks of the Ganges, j washed with oil and milk. Wine was ocea- 
Vyasa also was present, and called out the j sionally used as in Numbers xxviii, 7, causing 
names of the slain. All appeared in great | the strong wine to be poured unto the Lord 
glory and splendour and more beautiful than | for a drink offering. I Samuel vii, 6, Israel 
when they were alive, wddows w'ent to their gathered together to Miispeh and drew water 
husbands, daughters to their fathers, mo- and poured it out before the Lord, Although 
thers to their sons, sisters to their brothers, the sacrilicial rite of offering human beings, 
and all the fifteen years of sorrow^ which had seems to have pi^evailed amongst many peoples 
passed since the war of the Mahaharata were the ordinary Vedic offerings were of cooket 
forgotten in the ecstacy of seeing each other food, delicious food and drink ; the Janemajaya, 
again. The night passed away in the fulness however, was a sacrifice of snakes, and the 
of joy, and when the morning dawned, all i Rajasaya was a royal sacrifice to the gods, in 
the dead mounted thtdr horses and chariots ■ acknowledgment of sovereignly and sypre- 
and disappeared. But Vyasa said that the macy. Originally it was a great national feast, 
widows who wanted to rejoin their dead bus- j Hum.nn sacrifices, says Bunsen, were abolish- 
bands miglit do so, and all the Avidows Avent i od by tbeEgyptians, in the very earliest times, 
and bathed in the (Luiges, aiul came out of, declaring it to he an ahomination to tlie gods, 
the Aval er again, kissed, one by one, the feet of j Whereas in Palestine, in Syria, and in culti- 
Dln ilarashlra and Gandhai i, and then Avent j vated Phauiicia and Carthage, such sacrifices 


I continued to he offered to Moloch as the very 
climax of religious AAmrship. Even Rome 


ihrough the prayers of Vynsa, they all went j 

to the place they Avislied and obtained their | herself, in the time of her Ciesara, buried her 
several desires. In the hindoo .sa(;rili(!e.s, the i Gallic ])risoners alive, in order to appease the 
sweet smelling kiisa grass, seems to have been ’ Avrath of their gods. Many of the kings of 

employed, from the most ancient dales and 

also a spirituous fluid Avliich they called the 
soma juice, and the Persians called horn. 

What this fluid Avas is doubtful, but it had 
stimulating and intoxicating qualities, for the 
Rig Veda (ix) says, “ the purifying soma, 
like the sea rolling its waves ims poured forth 
songs and Jiymns and thoughts.” It has been 
said to be the f(;riiieiiled acid juice of tlie 

Siircostemma acidura, the shom-luta of Ben- | numbers of cromleclis and cairns. All round 
gal, but the fierce exultations Avhich are | Hyderabad in the Dekhan these are to be 


Avrath of their gods. 

Judah and Israel caused their children to*pass 
through the fire. The Greeks ami Romans 
also were not IVee from these atrocities. 

Animal sacrifices seem to have been a 
usual rite amongst all the Scythian race.s. 
Some members of this great stocky ajipear to 
have Av.amlered so far from their northern^ 
seats as the peninsula of India, in the most 
southern parts of AvJiich are found great 


;noticed in the Rig Veda, could only have 
been produced by a strong alcoholic drink. 

The duty of offering to the^ Lord of the first 
of every product has doubtless had almost a 
universal hold on man. Exodus xxii, 29, 


seen, and, at one place, about 12 miles from 
that city is a vast site of these ancient dead. 
In all the cairns that have been opened 
there, sepulchral urns have been found, and in 
their neighbourhood, iuiniun hones and bones 


commands the offer of the first fruits, and the of animals. From one excavated by Captain 


same is enjoined in Dent, xxvi, 2 ; Lev ii, 12, 
and mimerons other places. Gen. iv, 4, tell.sus 
tliut Abel brought the first of his flock, and 
Kxod. xiii, 12, and other places enjoin this, 
nd to the present day, in the villages arouud 
ihiiigleput the first-liorn daughter in the 

o o 


A. McGoun, there was obtained a perfect 
human skull. Of the race who adopted that 
form of burial nothing is noAv known. Whe- 
ther they Avere a nomade people who wander- 
ed into India and wandered out again, re- 
mains to be guessed at, or whether they have 
It] 
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lA^gGcV into the mass of the people. But 
ihlit th^ were nomades, dwelling in tents, 
'Seems proved by what remains in the place 
alluded to pear Hyderabad where is to be 
seen a great encamping ground, tlie stone 
enclosures for each tent being perfect, and 
that they were tents and not houses is proved 
by the circumstance that within the enclo- 
sures there are no mounds of ruined houses, 
but iu all merely a level space, and it may be 
a question whether the bones now found in 
their cairns are those of victims interred with 
the dead ? Amongst tho Arian hiudoos, the 
sacrifice of a horse, the nswumed’hn, seems 
to have been practised. There are two hymns 
itf the Ric Veda, describing the rite, and 
which leave no doubt, tliat in the early reli- 
gious rites of the race, tliis sacrifice, as a burnt 
offering to the gods, was made. It was even 
then, however, falling into disuse, and was 
existing as a relic of an ante-vedic period, 
imported from some foreign region, possibly 
from Scythia, where animal victims, and 
especially horses, were commonly sacrificed. 
And in still later times, the aswamed’ha 
consisted in certain ceremonies ending in the 
liberation of the horse, just as throughout 
Southern India and about Benares, is still 
practised with a bull or cow, many of which 
are met with in every village, freed or lot 
loose in the name of the hiiidoo gods Siva or 
Vishnu. Professor Max Miiller reminds us 
of what wo read in Herodotus (v, 5) that 
amongst the Thracians it was usual after the 
death of a man, to find out who had been tho 
most beloved of his wives, and to sacrifice her 
upon the tomb. Mela (ii, 2) gives the same as 
the general custom of the Getae line. Herodo- 
tus (iv, 71 ) asserts a similar fact of the Scythi- 
ans, and Pausariias (iv, 2) of the Greeks. In 
Salamis, formerly called Corouea, a iiiaii, says 
William Howit, was annually sacrificed to Ar- 
gaula, the daughter of Cecrops, and daughter- 
in-law of Argaulis. This continued to the 
time of Diphilus, who changed the victim to a 
bull. Men were sacrificed in Heliopolis, a city 
of Egypt, till tho time of Ainosis. Men were 
also sacrificed to Juno, a.s many an nine in 
one day, but Amosis changed the victims to 
waxen statutes of men. A man was sacrifnied 
to tho Omadian Bacchus in Chios and also in 
Tenedos. The Spartans according to A poll o- 
dorus, sacrificed men to Mars. The Pliocni- 
ciaiis and- Egyptians, Cretans and Persians 
had similar sacrifices. Philo Biblins tells us 
that the Phoenicians had a king named Israel, 
who sacrificed his only son Jeust, which was 
the origin of their custom. The Curctes 
sacrificed boys, and Pallas says that the sacri- 
fices of men <lid not cease every wJiere till the 
days of Hadrian the emperor. 

It 
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A virgin was sacrificed annually in Laodi- 
cea to Minerva, afterwards a hart was sub- 
stituted; The Carthagenians had similar 
sacrifices till Iphicrates abolished them. 
Augustus Caesar, when he took Perusia, 
sacrificed JOO men of the equestrian and 
seuatorian orders, to the manes of his uncle 
Julius. Porphyry says, iu his time, a man 
was sacrificed every year at the shrine of 
Jupiter Latiaris. Heliogabalus offered human 
victims to the Syrian deity, which he intro- 
duced. With the Gauls and Germans, no 
business of any importance, was transacted 
without being prefaced by human blood. Ac- 
cording to Lucans Pharsaliii (lib. iv, 444) tho 
gods to whom those sacrifices were made, 
were Thau tetes, Hesus, and Taranis, and that 
in the midst of gloomy woods to incrons'e tho 
horror. Tacitus in his Annuls (lib. xiii,) says 
that the llermanduri sacrificed all their 
prisoners to Mars. The Arduenna and Ilyr- 
ciniau forests were terril)le for these immola- 
tions at the liands of the Druids. (See Clan- 
diun ill Landes Stiiichones, lib. i.) The Mns- 
sagetoB, the Scythian, the Gete, the Sarmatian, 
the Suovi, and all the Scandinavian races, 
believed that no bles.sing, or security could bo 
obtained except by these horrors. Dithmar 
relates the same sacrifices to the god Swaii- 
towiti in Zeeland. The Druids burned men 
in wicker frames to the gods. Ifarailcar, being 
defeated in Sicily, not only sacrificed a boy to 
Cronos on the spot, but drowned some of tho 
priests to appease the god. The Persians, says 
Bunsen, luiried people alive. The Cyprians, 
the Rliodians, the Phociuiis, tlie lonians, tho 
people of Cliios, Lesbos and Tenedos, all liad 
human sacritices. The natives of the Tanric 
Chersonesn.<, offered to Diana, every stranger 
whom chance threw upon their coast. Aris- 
tomeucs, the Messiniun, slow 300 noble Lace- 
demonians, at once, amongst whom was 
Thcopompus, the king of Sparta, at the altar 
cif Jupiter of Ithorne. The Spartans, in 
return sacrificed their captives to Mars. 
Phytavclius and Porphyry assert timt every 
Grecian state, i)erore marching against an 
enemy .sacrificed human victims. Livy says 
that in tho consulate of Emisius Panins and 
Terentius Varro, two Gauls, a man and 
woman, and two Grecians, were buried alive 
at Rome, in the ox-market, in a place walled 
round and made for such purposes. Plutarch 
gives another instance of this a few years 
before, in the consulate of Flaminius and 
Furius. It is asserted that the principal cap- 
tives led ill triumph by the Romans, were, 
for a loug time, despatched afterwards at tho 
altar of Jupiter Capitolluus. Marius sacrificed 
his own daughter to the Dii Averruiici, for suc- 
' cess against the Cinibri, ( -lemcns, Dorotheus 
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and Plutarch all affirm it The Dumatians out of use long before the Egyptians were 
of Arabia sacrificed annually a boy. The reproached by Virgil and Ovid with sacrific- 
Grceks, says Phillarchus, generally sacri- ing human beings to the Nile to obtain a 
ficed men before they went out to battle, bounteous overflow. Since that time altars 
The Thracians and Scythians did the same, have seldom been lighted for human sacrifices, 
Every classical reader will recollect the but by men who, shame to say, have been 
attempted sacrifice of Iphegenia, by her struggling for theological opinions, in entire 
father, and the perfected one of the daughter forgetfulness of the humility, mildness and 
of Erectheus and Praxithia by the Athenians, brotherly kindness for which such opinions 
At this time, says Eusebius, a mau is are chiefly valuable. Eunson mentions that 
sacrificed in Megalopolis, at the feast of the sacrificial stamp of Egypt, had the figure 
Jupiter Latiaris. The same had been the of a man on his knees, his hands tied behind 
case to Jupiter in Arcadia, to Saturn in his back, with the sacrificial knife tied behind 
Carthage. In Lydin, Diodorus asserted that his back, indicates a human being as the pri- 
200 of the sons of the nobles, and 300 of the mary sacrificial object of.Egypt. 
people at large had been sacrificed. Dionysius In the most ancient times, the Aryans of- 
of Halicarnassus says that Apollo and Jupiter fered human sacrifices to Varuua (Ouranos). 
had at one time demanded so many human To Agni, it was the fire-sacrifice with melted 
sacrifices of the aborigines in Italy, that they butter. To the Tyriau Hercules, dogs were 
actually decimated themselves : and, to escape sacrificed, and to Diana, n doe, as a substitute 
from the infliction, emigrated into distant for Tphigenia. 

regions. Tliis is said to have happened to In Palestine, Syria, Phoenicia and Car- 
tho Pelasgi in Italy } that it became the thage, human sacrifices were offered up as 
ruiu of the country ; and, notwithstanding the very climax of religious worship, and 
the emigration of the young men, the oracles even Rome in the time of the Caesars, burned 
continued to deninud and the magistrates to her Gallic prisoners alive in order to appease 
enforce these sacrifices, till Hercules put a the wrath of their gods. In a war between 
stop to them. Down to comparatively recent two Arab chiefs, in the time of Belisarius, 
historic times, the Phoenicians, Carthage- but which was carried on without the iuter- 
niaus, Araraaiaus, Sj'riaus, Babylonians ference of cither Persia or Rome, the son of 
and even Israelites and their neigdd>ours on Horeth fell into the power of the Mondar 0 / 
bbth sides of the Jordan, sacrificed their Hirah, who sacrificed him to Uzza, the deity 
children with the hoped for object of averting worshipped by his tribe. Captives taken in 
any great and serious misfortune. APhoeni- ww, criminals and oven innocent persons 
cian legend is of El, the Strong offering up were offered by the Druids as sacrifices, slain 
his son Yedud or Ycdid the 13eloved, El, with arrows, crucified or consumed in a gene- 
beiug the Kronos. rj^l holocaust of human beings and animals, 

Malckh Bel, was the same ns the Tyrian wild and domestic. Same is mentioned by 
Hercules, or Moloch or Bal-Moloch, to Avhom, Cassar. One of the pillars in the temple of 
as also to Hocato and Melekhet Artemis, dogs Hercules at Tyre was lighted by day, the 
were sacrificed. In Bal)ylonia ; (Is. Ixvi, 3, other by night ; upon an altar of Hercules- 
Ex. xiii, 13, xxxiv, 20) their neck or back- Buzygos at Rhodes, one of the two sacrificial 
bone had to he broken unless redeemed. The oxen was offered up amidst imprecations, 
principal sacrifices offered to Hercules Usov, probably to Adonis the god of sp^dng as the 
as well as to his mythical companion were ass or dog was to Typhon. The Tyrian 
human beings, which in Laodicea of Phoenicia Hercules was the same as Moloch, the King, 
might be ransomed by a doe. At Carthage, Baal-Moloch, Malakh-Bel as he is called in the 
the practice of sacrificing their favourite coins. No statues were erected to him at Cadiz 
children, and those of the highest rank in or in Tyre, but in Tyre he was worehipped 
honour of Hercules, coutinued down to their with eternal fire, which lighted up the temple 
latest vravs. The legend of the Grecian Her- by night from the reflection on the columns of 
cules is that he became insane, burned his own Smaragdus : dogs were sacrificed to him as 
children as well as those of his twin-brother well as to Hecato and Melekhet-Artcmis. 
Ipbicles, and murdered his guest Iphitus. We In Babylonia, their neck or back-bone (Isa. 
have, says Sharpe, the authority ofMauetho, Ixvi, 3) as well as the first-born of the ass, 
the Egyptian priest, for the fact that some if they were not redeemed, was, according to 
criminals were openly burnt alive in the form the law of Moses (Ex. xiii, 13 ; also xxxiv, 
of a sacrifice, every year at midsummer, in 20), broken in honour of him. The prigei- 
the city of Idithya, .Nations less earnest in pal sacrifices offered to Herculcs-Usov, as 
their religious feelings shuddered at the well as to his mythical companion Melokhet- 
iiibuman cruelty ; but it had probably gone Artemis were human beings. In Laodicea, 
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‘ . ^licy miglit bo ransomed by a doe, as t)iana sacrifices wore common in tlie iEloid (Hellic) 
fticcepted that animal instead of Iphigenia. house of Aihamas as well as among tlio 
The wild boar was also sacre,d to the same Pelasgi. The Cartbageniaus after their defeat 
goddess. And, in like manner, in another of Agatliocles,. burnt some of their captives 
myth, another Artemis caused the delicate as a sacrifice ; the Assyrians offered human 
vernal Adonis to be slain by a boar iiKstead of sacrifices to the god Nergal. In Rome a 
by Mars as he is usually .said to be. AtCartli- statue of Jupitor was sprinkled every year 
age, the practice of sacrificing their favourite I with human blood, down to the second or 
children, and those of the highest rank con- 1 third century before Christ, and in Northern 
tinned down to their latest wars, llenmlcs | Ruropo hinnau sac.rificos continued to a much 
of the Phoenicians was called Melkatli. later period. In Mexico and Peru they seem 
The Grecian Hercules, is described as becom- to have been peculiai ly numerous. Muller 
ing insane, and burning his own cbiklren as lias suggested that this may have partly arisen 
well as those of his twin-lirothei* Tphicles, and from tlie fact that these races were not soften- 
murdering liis guest Iphitus. But, in Asia, ed by the possession of domestic animals, 
the ruthless god .sometimes also roipiired this Various estimates have been made of the 
atrocious sacrifice. In Amathns, Malika number of human victims animal ly sacrificeil 
(Moloch), ‘the inhospitable Zeus,’ sarcasti- in the Mexican temples. Mii Her thinks, 2,500 
cally called Jupiter Ilospes, had Iiis bloody is a moderate estimate ; but in one year it 
altar before the temple of A<]()ni.s (Lord) and appears to have exceeded 10,000. Among the 
Baaltis (Queen,) So had Saturn in Arabia [Jews, the twcnty-oiglith and twenty-ninth 
whom Noniius compares with the Syrian god. j vcr.ses of the twent^'^-seventh chapter of Levi-. 
These sacrifices were offei ed on occasions of j ticiis appear to iiulicate lliat human sacrifices 
great misfortune but as a matter of course were at one time liabitnal Jimong the Jews, 
when there was excessive beat. During the J.rfndi Oii'oonscs of the Konians, 

Bunsen quoting ]\regasthenes, (iii, 525 it was not iinusua] for hundreds of thousaiTds 
531) mentions the Indians tradition of Her- j of wild beasts to bo massacred in a single 
cules, as reigning in Imlia fifteen generations day, in the Flavian Ampliitlieatre or CoHo- 
after Dyonysus. He built Palibrothu and | .‘^eum. Suetonius tells us that, at its conse- 
other cities, had munerous sons, to each of j cration l>y 'fitus, 5,000 wild and 4,000 tame 
whom he left an Indian kingdom, and a ! animals wore immolated, and Trajan, accord- 
daughter Punda3a to whom he likewise be- j ing to Don Cassius, after his victory over the 
queathed a realm. Bunsen following Lassen | Dacians, slauglitered 11,000 of these aniinalp. 
says ho was chiefly worshipjH'd in the Suras- j The Greek and Latin writers mention 
Sen country and identifies him with Krishna, Cronos, or Saturn, as one the principal Phoe- 
says he founded Mathura. nician and Carlhagonian deities. As father 

The “Saturday Review” of the 31st Ja- of tliipiter, he had a definite place and history 
nuary 1863, in a review of Lord Stanliope’s | in classical mythology, though there are few 
Miscellanies, — asks, “were human sacrifices traces of his iiidejicndont worship. But it is 
ill use among the Romans ? Lord Mahon by no meaus certain what specific name of 
had mentioned to Macaulay a note in Griseler’s tho Phmiiiciaii mythology nns'wered to the 
history of the Church stating, on the authority Cronos of the (4reek. According to Sancho- 
of a passage in Lactantius,that human sacri- niatho, it w'as 11 ; according to Damascius, 
dees existed in the classic days of Rome, the Phoenicians and Syrians called Saturn, El, 
Macaulay denied it,* Lord Mahon .sent him the Bel, and Balathcn ; but II, or El are tlie 
passage from Lactantius.” Lord Macaulay Hebrew El, God ; Bal is a general name for 
say.s, Laclantius’ words arc ibose, “ Ne Latiui the supremo divinity, and Balathen, a combi- 
quidem hiijus iraraaiiitatis expertes fueruut ; nation of Bal with some epithet. We do not 
siquidein- Jupiter Latiaris etiam nunc san- obtain, therefore, from thi.s acconntauyspe- 
guine colitur hutnano,” which sentence Lord cific name. Tho most characteristic circurn- 
Macaulay translated thus : “Nor have even stance which we learn concerning him, is that 
the Latins been free from this enormity, the human sacrifices of the Phceuicians and 
if it be true that even now Jupiter Latiaris Carthageuiaus 'were specially performed in 
is propitiated with human blood.” Accord- Jiis honour. “ The JMiceiiician history of 
ing to Strabo, human victims wen? offered in Sanchoniatho,” says Porphyry, “ is full of 
sacrifice at the promontory on which stood instances, in which that people, when suffering 
the temple of Apollo Leucatas. They were under great calamity from war, or pestilence, 
offered in honor of tlie god and to avert evil, or drought, chose by public vote one of those 
Bel, or Baal, the god of the sun, the Apollo most dear to them and sacrificed him to 
of the Greeks and Latins, was worshipped as Saturn.” It is remarkable that in the frag-. 
Bel, or Belenus by the Britons. Human mentary history preserved to us of Phcenicia 
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proper, we find no mention of such a sacrifice ; 
but in the siege under Alexander it was 
proposed to revive a custom suspended for 
many ages, and sacrifice boy to Saturn. 
The elder men interposed and prevented it. 
That such a practice had prevailed in Phceni- 
cia in earlier times is certain. Its existence 
in Palestine is at once indicated and con- 
demned in the history of Abraham, and we 
know that it prevailed in the circumjacent 
tribes. We trace it in the Phoenician colonies, 
in Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete and Sardinia, where 
it was derived from the Carthagenians, and 
above all, in Carthage itself. An unusual 
number of victims, of the choicest quality, 
wore sacrificed here, on occasion of any ex- 
traordinary calamity : after the victory of , 
Agathocles two hundred notje youths are j 
said to have been slaughterod. But it was j 
also apart of the established, ritual of the 
Carthagenians, and every year a youthful 
victim was chosen by lot. 

Infants, saysKenrick, were burnt alive and 
their sacrifice had a special significance- The 
most acceptable offering of all was tliut of an 
only child. The image of Saturn, as we learn 
fromDiodorusSiculus was of brass; the stretch- 
ed out hands were hollow, turned upwards so 
as to receive the body of a cliild, which thence 
slid down into fiery receptacle below. Mothers 
brought tlieir infatits in their arms, and as 
any manifestation of reluctance would have 
made the sacrifice nnucceptable to the god, 
stilled them by their caresses till the moment 
when they were thrown into the llames. 
Human sacrifices were not offered to one god 
only, nor to one specially answering to the 
Saturn of the Greeks and Romans ; but as 
lie was reputed to have devouied his own 
children, it was natural that, in witnessing 
the sacrifice of infants, they should call the 
god to whom they were offered, Saturn. Chinn, 
mentioned by Amos (v, 26,) ns an object of 
idolatrous worship to the Israelites, is identi- 
cal with the planet Saturn, the name being 
so used in Syriac aud Arabic, but it does not 
appear that he was woi*shippe(.l with infant 
sacrifices. There is equally no doubt that 
Chiun is the Siva of the Hindoos, who pro- 
nounce the name of this deity Seo, Seb, Sev, 
Siv, Sivin, Cbiviu. Chemosb, the “ abomina- 
tion- of the Moabites,^’ has been also idcutified 
with Saturn ; and on the other hand, Saturn 
was presumed to bo worshipped where human 
sacrifices were known to have anciently pre- 
vailed, as in Italy, in aboriginal times. The 
scriptures of the Old Testament are full of 
allusions to these bloody rites, and it may be 
inferred from them that they belonged not 
exclusively to the worship of one God, ‘‘ They 
have filled this place, says the prophet Jere- 
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miab, (xix, 4, S), with the blood of iBOo- 
cents ; they have built the high 
Baal, to burn their sons with fire for burnt- 
offerings unto Baal.” The mention* of human 
sacrifices, however, is generally connected in 
scripture with the name of Moloch or Mil- 
corn, the god of the Ammonites. His statue, 
as described by the Rabbinical writers, closely 
resembled that of Saturn in Diodorus, but 
had nono of the characteristics of the Greek 
aud Roman Saturn. The head was that of a 
bull, a form under which, from the stoiy of 
Europa and the Minotaur, it is probable the 
chief god of Phoenicia was represented ; the 
body human, aud the stretched out hands 
received the child, which was consumed in 
the fire kindled below, whilo the beating of a 
tablet by the priests drowned its cries. Ac- 
cording to the common interpretation of the 
passage of Amos, the Israelites had worship- 
ped Moloch even in tjio* desert : the Mosaic 
law denounced the punishment of death 
against any one who should give his seed to 
Moloch. We do not read of it, however, among 
the idolatries of Israel in the interval between 
occupation of the land of Canaan and the 
reign of Solomon, who introduced “ Moloch, 
the abomination of the children of Ammon,” 
along with the Sidonian Ashtoreth, and Che- 
mosli, the abomination of Moab, into Jerusa- 
lem. The valley of Tophet, or of the son of 
Hiunom, just beyond the limits of the city 
near the eastern gate, was the place in which 
the bloody rites were celebrated from the 
time of Solomon till that of Josiuh, by whom 
the place was defiled, being appointed as a 
receptacle for the filth of the city and the 
carcases of dead animals, to consume which a. 
perpetual fire was kept up. We do not find 
that these sacrifices to Moloch were reserved 
for any speiuiil occasion of national calamity ; 
they appear to have been, like those of Car- 
thage, of regular occurrence. Young children 
alone were the victims and were regarded as 
a propitiatory offering on behalf of their 
parents. Their sacrifice is generally described 
in scriptine by the phrase “ to he passed 
through the fire to Moloch,” and hence it has 
been supposed that they were not really con- 
sumed, but symbolically passed through the 
flames, that they might undergo the lustra- 
tion by fire. The same word which is used 
in the original is also applied in scripture to 
devotement of the first-horu to Jehovah, who, 
in the case of human beings, were i%deemcd, 
but if the lower animals, sacrificed. “To be 
passed to Moloch thrqugh fire,” might there- 
fore signify no more than to be devoted to 
him by this ceremony ; which ^ 'Iilico<ioret 
mentions ns still existing in his time. The 
comparison of Jeremiah vii, »‘H, with xxxii, 
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showsi hoAvovcr, that “ to pass thi*oitgh 
,? ii^ was equivalent to “burn,” it is 

vunquesti^^^ that iiuniau victims were 
ofiered by fire to the gods of Palestine, and 
the strong abhorrence with which the rites of 
Moloch are spoken of in scripture is hardly 
reconcilable with the supposition of a mere 
harmless ceremony. The truth appears to be, 
that two motives, an expiatory offering and a 
religious consecration, were blended in the 
sacrifice of infants to Moloch, and the readi- 
ness, and even joy, with which mothers 
brought them to his altars secans inexplicable 
except on the supposition that they believed 
tliemselves to be securing their children’s 
eternal happiness, by the sacrifice of natural 
feeling. 

' Amongst the Arian races who went to the 
north-west, there are no grounds for believing ■ 
that the Saxons continued to oUer human ! 
sacrifices after their settlement in Great Bri- 
tain, but, ill their own land, the iinmolation 
of captives in honour of theii* gods was by no 
means iinconunon. 'I’he great temple at 
Upsal, in Sweden, appears to have been 
especially dedicated to Odin, Thor and Froa. 
Its periodical festivals were accompanied hy 
different degrees fSf conviviality and license, 
iu which human sacrifices wore rarely want- 
ing, varied in their number and value by the | 
supposed exigency. In some cases even 
royal blood was selected that the imagined 
anger of the gods might bo appea.sed. In 
Scandiuavia, the authority of the priest was 
much greater than it would appear to have 
been among the Anglo-Saxons. It was liis 
•word often, which determined where the 
needed victims should be found. It was his 
hand that inflicted the wound, and his voice 
which said, “1 send thee to Odin,” declaring 
the object of the sacrifice to l)e that the gods 
might be propitiated, that there might he a 
fruitful season or a successful war. One 
kjng slew nine sous in order to prohuig 
owQ life, iu hopes, doubtless, that what 
they were abridged of would, in a great mea- 
sure* be added to himself; such instauces 
however, occur not often ; but the common 
victirps were without end. Adam Bremeusis, 
speakiPg of the awful grove of Upsal, where 
these horrid rites were celebrated, says, that 
there I was not a single tree hut what was 
reveiwced, as if it were gifted with some 
portioiiSif divinity. And all this because 
they with gore, and foul with 

human pntrefcjtion. The same is observed 
by Scheffer, i\ his account of this place. 
The manner il which the victims were 
slaughtej-ed wasl divers in different places. 
Sorae^of the Gluh’sh nations chine<l them 
with the sfroke ao axe. Tlic Celts placed I 
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the man who was to be offered for a sacrifice 
upon a block or an altar, with his breast 
upwards, and with a sword struck him for- 
cibly across the sternum ; then tumbling him 
to the ground, ft’om his agonies and convul- 
sions as well as from the effusion of blood, 
they formed a judgment of future evenis. 
TheCiinbri ripped opeu the bowels, audfmm 
them they pretended to divine. In Norway 
they heat men’s brains out witli an ox-yoke. 
The same operation was performed in Ice- 
hind, hy dashing them agaiust an altar of 
stone. In many places they transfixed them 
with arrows. After they were dead they 
suspended them upon the trees, and left them 
to putrify. One of the writers above quoted 
mentions that iu his time seventy carcases of 
this sort were^ found iu a wood of the Suevi, 
Dithmar, of Mursburgh, an author of nearly 
the same age, speaks of a place called Sedu, 
in Zeeland, where there were every year 
ninety and nine persons sacrificed to the god 
Swantowite. During these bloody festivals 
a general joy prevailed, and banquets were 
most royally served. They fed, they carous- 
ed, and gave a loose to indulgence, wJiich 
at other times was not permitted. They 
imagined that there was something mysteri- 
ous in this number nine, for which reason 
these feasts were in some places celebrated 
every ninth year, in others every ninth 
mouth, and continued for nine days, when all 
was ended they washed tlie image of the deity 
in a pool, or. account, it is supposed, of its 
being blained with blood, and then dismissed 
the assembly. Their servants were numer- 
ous, who attended during the term of their 
feasting, and partook of the banquet. At the 
close of all they were smothered iu tlie same 
pool, or otJierwisc made away with. On 
whicJi ’Facittis remarks, liow great au awe 
this circumstance must necessarily infuse iuto 
those who were not admitted to these myste- 
ries. 'Fhe accounts are handed down from a 
Variety of authors, iu diffcicnt ages. Many 
of whom were natives of the countries which 
they de.^cribc, and to which they seem 
strongly attached. They would not, there- 
fore, liave brought so foul an imjiutation on 
the part of the world iu favour of which 
they were each writing ; nor could there be 
that concurrence of testimony were not the 
history iu general true. The like custom 
prevailed to a great degree in Mexico, and 
even under the mild government of the Pe- 
riiviaus, and iu most parts of America. In 
Africa it is still kept up, where, in the inland 
parts, they sacrifice some of the captives 
taken in war to their fetiches, in order to 
ficciire their favour. Snelgrave was iu the 
king of Dahomi’s .camp after his inroad 
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into the counli’ies af Ai^fa and Whidraw, j itith some refeience to that elcmeut ^ The 
and says, that he was a witaesa to the cruelty I CarthageniaDs first futroJiiced Mni into 
of this prince, whom he saw sacrifice maid- / Africa : lie was tlio same as tho Orns of the 
tudes to the deity of his nation. These were ' Egyptians, and tho Alorua of the eastern 
prisoners taken in war ; but among the nations nations. That tho name given him originally 
of Canaan the victims were peculiarly chosen, by the Greeks was Koranus is manifest from 
Their own children, and whatever was near- a place in Crete which is sacred to him, and 
est and dearest to them, were deemed the is mentioned by the name Coronis. It is said 
most worthy ofiering to their god. The that both the chief city and the adjacent 
Carthagciiiaiis, who were a colony from Tyre, country were thus denominated, and that the 
carried with them tho religion of their sacrifi(;es were there offered which we know 
mother country, and instituted the same wor- were peculiar to Kronus. If this place, oa 
ship in the parts where they settled. It con- consecrated tf) him, (as is apparent by these 
sisted in the adoration of several deities, but offerings) was called Koronis, it is plain that 
particularly of Kroiios ; to.whom they offered his name must have been rendered by the 
human sacrifices, and especially the blood of Greek, Koronus, and both arc a transposition 
children.' If the parents were not at hand to for “Kon-Onis,” or “ Clion-Orus,” the lord 
make an immediate offer, the magistrates did Orns. lie was universally adored in Cyprus, 


not fail to make choice of what was most fair 
and promising, that the god might not be 
defrauded of his dues. Upon a check being 
received in Sicily, and some other alarming 
circumstances happening, Hamilcar, without 
any hesitJition, laid hold of a boy and offered 
him on the spot to Kronos, and at the same 
time drowned a number of priests to appease 
tho deity of the sea. The Carthagenians, 
another time, upon a great defeat of their 
army by Agathocles, imputed the miscarriage j 
to the auger of this god, wliose services had 
been neglected. Touched with this, and seeing j 
tho enemy at their gates, they seized at once 
two liundred children of the prime nobility, 
atid offered them in public for a sacrifice. 
Three hundred more persons, who were some- 
how obnoxious, yielded themselves voluntarily 
and were put to death with the others. The 
neglect of which they accused themselves, 
consisted in sacrificing children purchased of | 
parents among the poorer sort, who reared ' 
them for that purpose and not selecting the 
most promising and the most honourable, as 
had been the custom of old. In short, there 1 
had been particular children brought up for the 
altar, as sheep are fattened for the shambles, 
and they were brouu;lit and butchered in the 
same manner ; but this indiscriminate way of 
proceeding was thouglit to have given offence. 
It is remarkable that the Egyptians looked 
out for the most specious and handsome person 
to be sacrificed. Tlie Albanians pitched upon 
the best man of the community, and made 
him pay for tho wickedness of the rest. The 
Carthagenians chose what they thought the 
most excellent, and at the same time most 
dear to them, whicli made the lot fall heavy 
upon their children. This is taken notice of 
by Silius Italius in his fourth book. Krotius, 
to whom these sacrifices were exhibited, 
was an oriental deity, the god of light 
and fire ; and therefore always worshipped 
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but particularly in this part, which Porphyiy 
supposes to have been Salami s. This is 
evident from Diodorus Siculus, who mentions 
a city Auranic here. He makes it, indeed, 
distinct from Salamis, hut places it hard by, 
between that city and Carpassia, where tho 
river Chour (the Aucanr of tlie PhcEuiciaus, 
and the Courinm of the Greeks,) runs at this 
day. The Greeks thought Kroims was the 
sumo, hut it was an oriental name, and the 
etymology has to be looked for among tho 
people of those parts. The Greeks, we find, 
called the deity to whom these offerings were 
made Agranlo?, and feigned that she was a 
woman, and the daughter of Cecrops. But 
it is not shown how Cecrops came to have 
any connection with Cyprus. Agraulos is a 
corruption and transposition of the original 
name, which has, like many other oriental 
titles and names, been strangely sophisticated, 
and is here changed to Araulos, It was in 
reality the god of light, the Orns and Alorus 
who was always worshipped with fire. The 
deity 'was the Moloch of the Tyrians and 
Canaanites, and the Moloch of the cast, that 
is, the great and principal god, the god of 
light, of whom fire Avas esteemed a symbol 
and at Avliose shrine, instead of viler victims 
they offered the blood of men. Sucli was the 
Kronus of the Greeks, and the Moloch of the 
Phccnicians, and nothing can appear more 
shocking than the sacrifices of the Tyrians 
and Cartliagcnians wliich they performeil to 
the idol. Ill all emergencies of slate, and 
times of general calamity, they devoted that 
Avhich Avns most necessary and valuable to 
them for an offering to the gods, and particu- 
larly to Moloch. But besides these undeter- 
mined times of bloodshed they liad particular 
and prescribed seasons ©very year, when 
child reu Avere chosen out of the most* noble 
and reputable families. If a person had an 
only child, it was the more liable to be put to 
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as being esteemed move acceptable to 
H^e deity, and more efficacious of the general 
good. Those who were sacrificed to'Krouus 
"lyere thrown into the arms of ah idol which 
stood in the midst of a large fire, and was 
red with heat. The arms of it were stretched 
out with the hands turned upwards as it were 
to recede them, yet sloping dowinvanls, so 
that they dropt from thence into a glowing 
furnace below. To other gods they were 
otherwise slaughtered, and as it is implied by 
the very hands of their parents, the father 
leading the dearest of all his sons to that 
infernal shrine, or mother, tlie most engag- 
ing and affectionate of her daughters, just 
rising to maturity, to he slaughtered at the 
altar of Ash taroth, or Baal. Justin describes 
this unimturui custom very pathetically. 
Such was their blind zeal that this was 
continually practised, and so much of na- 
tural affection still left iinextinguished as 
to render the scene ten times more shoeking 
from the tenderness Avliieli they seemed to 
express. They embraced tlieir children with 
great fondness, and encouraged them in the 
gentlest terms that they might not he appalled 
at the sight of the hellish process, begging of 
them to submit with cheerfulness to this 
fearful operation. If there was any appear- 
ance of a tear rising, or n cry unawares escap- 
ing, the mother smothered it with her kisses, 
that there might not he any show of back- 
wardness or constraint, but the whole he the 
free-will offering. These cruel endearments 
over, they stabbed them to the heart, or other- 
wise opened the sluices of life, and with tlie 
blood, warm as it ran, besmeared the altar and 
tlie grim visage of the idol. Those were the 
customs wliieh the Israelites learned of the 
people of Canaan, and for which they are 
upbraided by the Psalmist : “ They did not 
destroy the nations concerning whom the Lord 
commanded them, but were mingled among 
the heathen, and learned their works ; yea, 
they sacrificed their sons and their daughters 
unto devils, and shed innocent blood, even the 
blood of their sons and of their daughters, 
whom they sacrificed unto the idols of Canaan, 
and the land was polluted with blood : thus 
were they defiled with their own works, and 
went a whoring with their own inventions.” 

These cruel rites, writes Colonel Walker, 
practised in so many nations, made Plu- 
tarch debate with himself, Whether it 
would not have been better for the Galato, 
or for the Scythians, to have had no tradi- 
tion or conception of any superior beings, 
than to have formed to themselves notions 
godsVho delighted in the blood of men ; 
of gods who esteemed human victims the most , 
acceptable and perfect sacrifice ?” “ W'ould I 
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it not,” says he, “have been pore eligible ^ 
for the Carthaginians to have liad the atheist J 
Oritians, or Diagoras, their lawgiver, at- . 
the commencement of their polity, and to 
have been taught that there was neither God 
nor demon, than to have sacrificed in tho ♦ 
manner they were wont to the god which ' 
they adored ? Wherein they ae.tod not as the 
person did whom Empedocles describes in' 
some poetry, wliere he exposes this unnatural 
custom. The fiitlier, with many idle vows, 
olfcrs up unwillingly his sou for a sacrifice, 
hut the youth was so changed in feature and 
figure that his father di<i not know him: 
These people used knowingly and wilfully to 
gotlirongh this bloody work, and slaughter 
their own (•ffspring. Even they w'lio were 
childless would not be exempted from this 
cursed tribute, bill purchased children at a 
price, of the poorer sort, and put them to 
death with as little remorse as one would kill 
a lamb or a chicken. The mother who sacri- 
ficed lier child stooil by without any seeming 
sense of wliat she was losing, and without 
uttering a groan. If a sigli did by chance 
escape, slie lost all ilic honour which she pro- 
posed to herself in the offering, and the child 
was notwithstanding slain. All the time of 
this cele))rity, wliile the cliiklreii were raur- 
doring, there was a noise of clarions and tain- 
hors sounding before tlie idol, that the cries 
I and sliricks of the victims might not lie heard.” 

; “ Tell me, now,” said Plutarch, “ if the 
' monsters of old, the Typhous and the giants, 
were to expel the gods, and to rule the world 
ill tlicir stead, could they reipiiro a stJvv&e 
more horrid tliaii tlicsc infernal rites and 
sacrifices.” 

Sale’s Koran contains further evidence of 
the practice of infanticide, assimilating more 
tlinii in any other case with the custom of 
the Jahreja race of Kutch and Kattywar, 
This harhnrity seems to liave been confined to 
the female infants, as is the case with the Jah- 
I reja, and it is remarkable that the difficulty 
j of providing for them in marriage, or the 
apprehension of tlieir conduct disgracing 
their parents, is assigned in l»oth cases as the 
cause of this inhuman custom. One benefit 
which has resulted to mankind from the 
success of Mahomed has been the relinquish- 
ment of so inhuman a practice amougst his 
numerous followers. 

Abbe Domeneeli says that some branches 
of the vScythic stock undoubtedly crossed to 
America in the early centuries. of our era, and 
they seem to have carried with them the sacri- 
ficial customs which have been a peculiarity of 
all their offshoots. The Comanche and the 
Nachez, Indian tribes of North America, 
formerly buried the wives of a deceased chief, 
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aloug vi tli him. The Ottawa still offer a horse 
in sacrifice on the tomb of the dead . With 
the Nachez, the victime placed themselves on 
mats and danced the death-dance lyith their 
executioners, who formed a circle arouud 
them. The Pawnee tribes; supposed to be 
descendants from the ancient Mexicans also 
offered human sacrifices, though the rite is 
supposed to have lately fallen into abeyance. 
These sacrifices took place more particularly 
in the month of April, that is, at sowing time, 
with a view to obtaining abundant harvests 
from the Great Spirit. The preparation 
lasted four days, on tlie fifth the victim was 
bound to three stakes, placed above the 
funeral pile. He was painted red or black, 
and his breast burned and pierced with 
arrows, and after his heart was reached 
it was torn from his breast and devoured all 
bleeding. Tliis barbarous ceremony was 
terminated either hy setting the pile on fire, 
or by eating the victim, whose blood served i 
to water the seeds about to be committed to 
the earth. But many Indian nations of the 
northern and western parts of North 
America celebrate annually solemn festivals 
when the leaves of the willow have attained 
their full size. These solemnities are in 
commemoration of a great event ; in propi- 
tiation of the superior powers ; or are offered 
in expiation. Among the Mandan, these 

are prolonged four days, and the greatest 
cruelties are practised on the tortured. 
Colonel Walker observes that the Romans 
were accustomed to the like sacrifices. Tlicy 
both devoted themselves to the infernal gods, 
and constrained others to submit to the same 
horrid doom. Hence we read in Titus 
Livius that in the consulate of Omilius 
Paulus and Tereulius Vnrro, two Gauls, a 
man and woman, and two in like manner of 
Greece, were buried alive at Rome, in the 
ox-market, where was a place under ground 
walled round to receive them, whicli had 
before been made use of for sucli cruel 
purposes. He says it was a sacrifice not jn-o- 
perly Roman, that is, not originally of Roman 
institution, yet it was frequently practised 
there, and that too by public authority. 
Pluturch makes mention of a like inslance a 
few years before in the consulship of Flami- 
iiius and Furius. There is reason to think 
that all the principal captives who graced the 
triumphs of the Romans were at the close of 
that cruel pageantry put to death at the altar 
of Jupiter Capitolinus. CaiuwS Marius offered 
up his own daughter for a victim to tlie Dii 
Aversunce, to procure success in a battle 
against the Cimbri, as we are informed by 
Dorotheus, quoted by Clemens ; it is likewise 
attested by Plutarch, who says that her name 


was Galpurnia, / Manus iyas a man of a sioiir 
and bloody disposition, and had probably 
heard of sucii sacrifices being offered in the 
enemy’s camp, amongst whom they were very 
common. Or he might have beheld them 
exhibited at a distance, and therefore mur- 
dered what was nearest, and should have been 
dearest to him, to counteract their,, fearful 
spells, and to outdo them in their wicked 
machinery. Cicero, making mention of this 
custom being common in Gaul, adds that it 
j prevailed among that people even at the time 
when he was speaking ; from whence we may 
be led to infer that it was then discontinued 
among tlie Romans ; and we are told by Pliny, 
that it had then and not very long been dis- 
couraged. For there was a law enacted, 
when Lentulus and CraSsus were consuls, so 
late as the six hundred and fifty-seventh year 
of Rome, tliat there sliould be no more human 
sacrifices, for till that time those horrid rites 
had been celebrated in open day, without any 
musk or control, which, had we not the best 
evidence for the fact, would appear scarcely 
credible. And, however discontinued they 
may have been for a time, we find that they 
were again renewed, though they became not 
so public, nor so general. For not very long 
after this it is reported of Augustus Ciesar, 
when Persia surrendered in the time of the 
second triumvirate, that besides multitudes 
executed in a military manner, he offered up 
j upon the Ides of March three hundred 
I chosen persons, both of the equestrian and 
I senatorial! order, at an altar dedicated to the 
manes of his uncle Julius. Even (it Rome 
itself tliis custom was revived ; and Por- 
phyry assures ns that in his time a man was 
every year sacrificed at the shrine of Jupiter 
Latiaris. Heliogabalus offered the like vic- 
tims to the Syrian deity, which he introduced 
among tlie Romans. The same is said of 
Aurclian. Thp Gauls and the Germans were 
so devoted to this shocking custom that no 
business of any moment was transacted 
among them without being prefaced by the 
blood of men. They were offered up to 
various god.s, but particularly to Hesus, 
Taranis, and Shautates, These deities are 
mentioned by Lucan, where he enumerates the 
various nations who followed the fortunes of 
Caesar. The altars of these gods were far 
removed from the common resort of men, 
being generally situated in the depth of woods, 
that the gloom might add to the horror of the 
operation, and give a reverence to the place 
and proceeding. The persons devoted were 
led thither by the Druids, who presided at the 
solemnity, and performed the crueliOffices of 
the sacrifice. Tacitus takes notice* of the 
cruelty of the Hermunduri in a war with the 
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wherein they hed greatly the advautage^ 
,«t the close of which they made one general 
micrifice of all that were taken in battle. The 
poor remains of the Legions under Yarnis 
suffered in some degree the same fate. 
There were many places allotted for this 
purpose all over Gaul and Germany, but 
especially iu the mighty woods of Arduenna, 
and tlie greater Herciiiian forest, a wild that 
extended above thirty days’ journey in length. 
The places set apart for this solemnity were 
held in the utmost reverence, and only ap- 
proached at particular seasons. Lucan men- 
tions a grove of this sort near Masselca, 
which even the Roman soldiers were afraid 
to violate, though commanded by Caesar. It 
was one of those set apart for the sacrifices of 
the country. Claiidian compliments Stillico, 
that among other advantages occurring to 
the Roman armies tlirougli his conduct, they 
could now venture into the awful forest of 
Hercinia, and follow the (diase in those so ■ 
much dreaded woods, and otlierwise make | 
use of them. These practices prevailed i 
among all the people of the north, of what- | 
ever denomination. The Mnssageta, the ^ 
Scythian, the Gete, the Sarmatiau, all the 
various nations upon the Baltic, particularly | 
the Suevi and Scandinavians, held it as a fixed j 
principle that their happiness and security 
could not be obtained but at the expense of 
the lives of others. Their chief gods were 
Thor and Woden, whom they thought, they 
could never sufficiently glut with blood. 
They had mauy very celebrated places of 
worship, especially in the island of Rugen, 
near the mouth of the Oder aud in Zeeland. 
Some too, very famous among tlie Sumnones 
and Nahanvalli. But the most reverenced of 
all, and the most frequented, was at Upsal, 
where there was every year a grand celebri- 
ty, which continued for nine days. During 
this term they sa(;rificcd animals of all sorts, 
but the most acceptable victims, and the most 
numerous were men. Of these sacrifices 
none were esteemed so auspicious aud salu- 
tary as a sacrifice of the prince of the coun- 
try. When the lot fell for the king to die, it 
was received with universal acclamations and 
every expression of joy, as it once Iiappened 
in the time of a famine, when they cast lots, 
and it fell to the king Domalder to be the 
people’s victim, and he was accordingly put 
to death. Oiaus Tiiliger, another prince, 
was burnt alive to Woden. They did not 
spare their own children. Harold, the son 
of Gunild, the first of that name, slew two of 
his children to obtain a storm of wind. He 
not says Verstegan, “ to sacrifice 
two of his sons unto these idols, to the end 
beiRiig.ht obtain of them such a tempest at 
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sea as should bi-eak and disperse the ship*- 
ping of Harold, king of Denmark.” Saxo 
Grammaticus mentions a like fact ; he 
calls the king Haquin, and speaks of the per- 
sons put to death as two veiy hopeful young 
princes. 

Jacob Bryant gives an account of the cruel 
sacrifices of tlie Canaanites, Phoenicians and 
other nations, from observations and inquiries 
relating to otlier parts of ancient history. 
In the Annual Register, Vol. x, for the year 
1767, he says one would think it scarcely 
possible that so unnatural a custom as that of 
human sacrifices should have existed in the 
world, but it is very certain that it did not 
only exist but almost universally prevailed. 
The Egyptians of ohl brought 160 victims to 
iheir temples. Human victims aud the blood 
of men must at one period most certainly have 
beeir offered to their gods. The Cretans had 
the same custom, and adhered to it a much 
longer time. Thenatious of Arabiadid the same. 
The people of Duma in particular sacrificed 
every year a child, and buried it underneath an 
altar, which they made use of instead of an 
idol, for they did not admit of images. The 
Persians buried people alive. Amestris, the 
wife of Xerxes, entombed twelve persons 
quick, underground for the good of her soul. 
It would be endless to enumerate every city, 
or every province, where these sad practices 
obtained. The Cyprians, the Rhodians, the 
Phoenicians, those of Chois, Lesbos, Tenedos, 
all had human sacrifices. The natives of the 
Tauric Chersonesus offered up to Diana every 
stranger whom chance threw upon their coast. 
Hence arose that just expostulation in Euri- 
pides, upou the inconsisteucy of the proceed- 
ing wherein much good reasoning is implied. 
Iphigenia wonders, ns the goddess delighted 
in the blood of men, that every villain aud 
murderer should be privileged toescape,— may 
be, driven from the threshhold of the .temple. 
Whereas, if an lionest and virtuous man 
j chauced to stray thither he only was seized 
upon and put to death. The Pelasgi in a 
time of scarcity vowed that they would give 
the tenth of all that should be born to them 
for a saci'ifice, in order to procure plenty. 
Aristomenes, the Messeniau, slew three hun- 
dred noble Lacedemonians, among whom was 
Theoporapus, the king of Sparta, at the altar 
of Jupiter at Ithome: without doubt the 
Lacedemonians did not fail to make ample 
returns, for they were a severe and revenge- 
ful people, and offered the like victims to 
Mars. In their festival of the Dearaastigosis, 
the Spartan boys were whipped in the sight 
of their parents with such severity before the 
altar of Diana Orihia, that they often expired 
under the torture. Phylarchus affirms, aa he 
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is quoted by Porphyry, ihftt of old every 
Grecian state made it a rule, before they 
marched towards an enemy, to solicit a bless- 
ing on their uudertakings by the sacrifice of 
human victims. 

Bryant does not appear to have been aware 
of the existence of human sacrifices among 
the hindoos ; otherwise he could have added 
to his list of human infirmity by citing the 
translation of the lludheradhyaya from the 
Calican Puran, by Mr. Blaquiere, as an evi- 
dence of this barbarous rite being sanctioned 
by the hindoo legislature. It was not only 
enjoined, but in the ancient rites of the hindoos 
.was frequently practised, under the denomi- 
nation of Mer, Med or Wud, the sacrifice of a 
man. The legend in theVedas of the sacrifice of 
fSunahsepha, seems to have been handed down 
from Bactritt. But sacrifices of animal life still 
form part of the religious rites of many races 
in Southern Asia, and even human beings, as 
in the meriahs of the Kond districts in Gan- 
jam, are still being offered up in sacrifice ; 
though it is I’eported that the year 1860 passed 
by witiiout a single meriah. With the hindoos, 
however, male buffaloes, sheep, and goats, | 
and fowls are constantly sacrifitred, and maho- i 
medans occasionally sacrifice a camel, a sheep, ' 
a goat or a cow. There is, at the close of 
the nineteenth century, a numerous class of 
brahmins who are accused of the practice. 
TJiey are called Knrrada, and are inliabitiints 
of the Konkaii. They were noticed in 1808, 
by Colonel Walker, Resident of Baroda, in 
1808, and by Sir John Malcolm in his History 
of India, and the latest reports from that 
neighbourhood show the belief that the 
practice of sacrificing human beings still con- 
tinues amongst this sect. The object of their 
worship is Mahu Lakshin i, to whom human 
sacrifices are acceptable, and the more so if the 
victim is a brahmin, learned in the shasters. 
The public performance of this sacrifice has 
long since fallen into disuse ; but a sect of the 
Knrrada brahmins are accused of effecting, by 
the secret operation of poison, that object which 
they dare not publicly avow. Colonel Walker 
know several Knrrada brahmins in respect- 
able public situations, intelligent, charitable, 
and humane, who would abhor the coramissiou 
of this detestable crime, and who, though 
they admit the former existence, most strong- 
ly deny its present practice, but the power of 
prejudice is sometimes stronger than the 
completest evidence of moral conduct ; and 
many people under the influence of this pas- 
sion would decline to eat of food prepared 
^by a brahmin of this tribe, of which he him- 
lielf should not at the same tiihe partake. 

Ir, Wade remarks, that at the Chinese court, 

the middle of the 19th century, some Mau- 
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chn and Mongol m ihe five bannera have die 
prefix tsai-sang which declares them to be 
employed in slaying the victims used in 
sacrifice. The flesh of victims is offered in the 
Hwaii-niiig-kung, the portion of the pahice 
appropriated to the empress, every morning 
at 4 o’clock, and at the same hour iu the 
afternoon ; at the monthly sacrifice perform- 
ed on the second of the first moon and the 
first day of all succeeding ; and at the sacri- 
fice of the morrow, performed on the third 
of the firsfr, and the second of all succeeding 
moons. The morning daily sacrifice is to 
Buddha, Kwau-yin, and Kwan-ti (the Mars 
of China) : the evening, to nine Tartar divi* 
nities bearing long unintelligible appellations. 
The monthly sacrifices appear to be the same 
with that on * the morrow,’ t. e., of the 
monthly sacrifice. The flesh of the victim is 
boiled and placed before the idols above 
enumerated, on the right and left of the shrine 
of heaven ; when removed, it is partaken of 
by the emperor or empress, if officiating in 
person, or by those to whom his majesty may 
direct the nobles, his proxies, to distribute 
it. Medha, Sanscrit, signifies to kill, and the 
Aswjimedha, the sacrifice of the horse, was 
practised iu India, in ancient times, but its 
occurrence witliin any l ecent period is not 
known. It seems to have been a Scythicrite, 
where often the liorse, after certain ceremonies, 
was liberated, in fulfilment of a vow, or sacri- 
ficed oil tlie deaths of chiefs. Up to the 
present day, in India, cows and bulls are let 
loose in fulfilment of vows, but the liberation 
of a horse is not now known. Colonel Tod 
surmises that the grand solstitial festival, the 
Aswainedlia, or sacrifice of the horse (the 
type of the .‘»nn), wiiicli was practi.sed by the 
children of Vaivaswata, the ‘ suii-born,’ was 
most probably simultaneously introduced 
from Scythia into tJie plains of India and 
west, by the sous of Odin, Woden, or Boodha, 
into Scandinavia, where It became the Hi-el 
or Hi-ul, the festival of the witiler solstice, 
the grand jubilee of northern nations, and iu 
the first ages of Christianity, being so near 
the epoch of its rise, gladly used by the first 
fathers of the Church to per[>etuate that 
event. It was practised he adds by the Getes 
in the time of Cyrus ; deeming it right, says 
Herodotus, to offer the swiftest of created 
to the chief of uncreated beings : and this 
worship and sacrifice of the horse was 
handed down to the Rajput. The sangui- 
nary part of this ceremony would, accord- 
ing to Mr. Colebroobe, appear like ihat of 
the pai'ushamcdha or human sacrifice, to be 
merely nominal, the horse, after certain cere- 
monies, being let loose. Mr. Ward,* how- 
ever, states that he was liberated only for a 
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y^i/^yeoiotiib, when he waa again taken, and and all the host of heaven ; the sword ; the 
• j^ing jdaagnificeutly caparisoned, was, after serpent and the horse ; and the horae seems 
Various preliminary proceedings, slain by the to have been worshipped as a type of the.suu 
hota or priest. “He who offers a hundred by all the Scythic i*aces. v 

sacrifices of a horse is entitled to the throne of The met*iah sacrifice, .the head -hunting of 
Tndra.” And in the Rig Vida, are two hymns, the Dyak, and the cannibalism of the further 
describing the sacrifice of the horse, which Archipelago, of the present day, can b^ he 
leave no doubt that the early ritual of hin- regarded as the continuance of rites wich 
dooism did authorise this sacrifice as a burnt must have had a wider range in times idotig 


offering to the gods. As, however, these 
two, in all the body of hymns in the Rig 
Veda, alone relate to it, it may be inferred 
that even then, the rite was falling, or had 
already fallen, into disuse. As described in 
the Rig Veda, it appears that the horse was 
immolated, and afterwards cut up into frag- 
ments, i>art of which were eaten, by the 
assisting priests, and part offered as burnt- 
offering to the gods. This sacrifice is de- 
scribed in the Puranas as one of the highest 
order, insomuch that if it be performed a 
hundred times it elevates tlie sacrificer to the 
throne of Swarga, and thereby effects the 
deposal of Indra himself. In the Rig Veda, 
however, the object of this rite seems to bo 
nothing more than the acquiring of wealth 
and posterity ; and even in the Ramayana it 
is merely performed by king Dasaratlia as 
the means of obtaining a son by a universal 
monarch, but it was performed by kings in 
celebration of auspicious events, especially 
after marriage, in the hope of securing issue, 
when largesses were distributed to tlie brah- 
mins and officiating priests. It seems, also, 
to have been performed by kings, in assump- 
tk)U of supremacy, on which occasion their tri- 
butary sovereigns were the officiating priests. 
On this point Colonel Tod mentions that 
when Yudishtra was firmly seated ou his 
throne, he resolved to signalise his reign and 
paramount sovereignty by the solemn rites 
of Aswamedha and Rajsoo, in which princes 
alone officiate, every duty, down to that of 
porter, being performed by royalty. On one 
occasion the “ Steed of Sacriiice*’ was lil)erat- 
ed under Arjuna’s care. He wandered whi- 
ther he listed for twelve months ; and none 
daring to accept this challenge of supremacy, 
he was recondiicted to ludrapre.stha, where, 
in the meanwhile, the hall of sacrifice was 
prepared, and all the princes of the land were 
summoned to attend. The hearts of the Kuru 
, burned with envy at the assurnptiou of supre- 
macy by thePaudu, for the prince of Hastina- 
pura’s office was to serve out the sacred food. 
The last Aswamed’ha was undertaken by the 
celebrated Sowaie Jey Sing, of Amber; but 
the milk-white steed of the sun was not turned 
Out. Animate creatures and inanimate things 
have iSecn objects of adoration amongst most 
of the nations of the earth : the sun, the moon, I 
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gone by. 

Mr. Ward mentioned it as a general report 
in his time, the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury, that hunuui sacrifices were actually 
performed by bindoo races in India. Major 
Maepherson mentions that human sacrifices « 
were celebrated at the beginning of the 19th, 
century by the hill rajahs of Boad, Guinsur, 
&c. At Bombay, Kali is worshipped as Sitali, 
and at other places, as Devi, Mata and A moor 
Amma. At Chanda and Laiiji, slie has temples 
in which human vi(;tim have been offered 
almost up to the middle of tlte 19th century. 
The victim was taken to the temple in the 
evening and shut up and in the morning he was 
found dead, the dread godde.ss having “ shown 
her power by coining in the night ainl suek- 
hi.s blood.” At Diintewada, in Bastar, 
about ()() miles S. W. of Jagdaljiur, near the 
junction of tlie Sankani and Daiikani, tribu- 
taries of the Indravvati, is a famous shrine of 
Danteswari, at which, about A. i>. 1830, it is 
said that upwards of 25 full-grown men were 
immolated on a single occasion by a rajah of 
Bastar. Since then, adds Mr, Hislop, numer- 
j ous complaints reit(dicd tlie Nagpore authori- 
I ties of the continuance of the practice, up to 
I the time of the annexation by the British. 
Happily, .«ays Ca[)tain Postnus, writing of 
Western India, these blood-stained oblations 
have ceased in Western India ; and the la.st 
of which he remembered to have heard, 
was amongst the brahmins of the Decktiii, 
who long preserved the custom of yearly 
sacrificing an aged woman, on the occasion of 
tlic rajaii of Sattara’s visit to the fort of 
Purtabgbur. Sir John Malcolm states of the 
sect of Kurradee brahmins that they had a 
custom at Poonnli, of annually sacrificing to 
the Sacti, a young brahmin; and as, ac- 
cording to the sacred book.s, if the victim is 
unwilling, the sacrifice i.s forbidden, to prevent 
the possibility of such an occurrence, the 
unsuspecting, but devoted one, is frequently 
the stranger, who for months or perhaps y.ears, 
had shared the hospitality of his murderer. On 
one spell case occurring orders were i.ssued for 
the apprehension of a Kurradee brahmin and 
his family, who themselves were put to death, , 
whilst every priest of the sect was expelled" 
from the city of Pooiiah, and their return for- 
bidden hy the heaviest penalties. Captain 
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Clahe, wiping id 182^ sdya that wfiea » 
raua of Mowar lias occasion to pass tiio Main 
rirer, an individual from a tribe tiescondod 
from a Chouhone Bajput and a Bhil mother 
is ‘sacrificed, his throat being cut and his body 
being thrown into the river. This sacrifice 
had been once performed • in the lifetime of 
the rana then reigning. Dr. Mason relates 
that when, about A. D. 1780, tbo gates of the 
new city of Tavoy were erected, a criminal 
was put into each post hole, and the massive 
posts thrown in upon him, so that his blood 
gushed up at the sides. His spirit was sup- 
posed to become a Nat, that would hover 
about the post, inflicting evil on all who came 
near, thereby contributing to the defence of 
the town. Human sacrifices and the ornaments 
of the victim are alluded to in the Toy Cart 
or Mrich-chi-kati and in Malati and Mad- 
hava, two ancient Iriudoo dramas. Madbava 
comes on the scene when the Aghoraghanta 
is preparing to offer Malati, and exclaims, 

AVhat luckless' chance is this, that such a maid 
With crimson garb and gjirland, like a victim 
Adorned for sacrifice, should be the captive 
Of impious wrotche.s : 

In like manner, the ordinary victims of the 
Greeks were adorned with crowns and gar- 
lands as were human victims : as thus, in the 
Clouds, in the scene between Socrates and 
Strepsiades : — 

Socr. — Now take this chaplet — wear it.” 

“ Strep . — Why this chaplet ? 

WoulcVst make of me another Athamas, 
And sacrifice me to. a cloud ?” 

So also ill the Heraclidae ; Macaria, when 
offering herself as a victim to secure the 
triumph of the Athenians, exclaims, 

To the scene of death, 

Conduct, with garlands ci’own me.” 

The translator of Euripides also observes, 
that human sacrifices at their first origin 
appear to have consisted of virgins or young 
men in the state of celibacy, and in thi»s 
respect the selection of Malati offers another 
analogy. The words translated above impious 
wretches, Pashauda and Chandala, mean.s 
heretics and outcastes. These epithets indicate 
little respect for the worshi|)pers of Durga, 
and their application so publicly declared, 
would lead us to infer that the author’s senti- 
ments were those of his age. Jagaddalmra 
states that in the rite two legal prohibitions 
are violated, of which he gives the text ; they 
are, ** Let him not eat from the leaf of the 
asclepias, nor slay a female nor child,” and, 
“ Females of every description of being, it is 
" veil known, are not to be slain.” 

So late as 1859, the July No. of the 
IfCaicutta. Review (p. 423) remarks that “ in 
Bengal, in the worship of the bloody Kali, all 
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castas n^ingJe together and, after a /ibaikiii of 
ardent spirits to th« goddess, drink spirits, 
and eat flesh, as their fathers did in the Vedic 
times. It is practised also to this day in the 
foul and secret rites of the Tantra. A fes- 
tival held in honor of Kali is called also Kali- 
puja, as the Dasra in honour of the same 
deity, under the name of Durga, is called also 
Durga-puja and Durgpisava.” Of the many 
names of this goddess, those of Parvati, 
Bhavani, Durga, Kali, and Devi or the 
goddess, are the most common ; they are 
indeed used almost indiscriminately in the 
writings and conversations of the hiudoos. 
Although in the present age, human saci*ifices 
are no longer openly made, by the more 
settled people, there can be no doubt of the 
existence of the practice formerly, and many 
of the uncivilized Khonds still follow the 
rite. To Bhavani, in her character of Kali, 
it would appear they were chiefly oflPered ; 
and no religious rite can be more minutely 
ordered and detailed than this is in the 
Kalika Purana, the sanguinary chapter of 
which has been trau.slated by Mr. Blaquiere 
and given in the fifth volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, Art. xxiii, and as well as the 
ceremonies, the implements, prayers, .&c., 
used on the.se horrid occasions, are minutely 
described and recited. In this article, premis- 
ing that Siva is supposed to address his sons, 
the Bliuirava, initiating them in these 
terrible mysteries, occurs, “ The flesh of the 
antelope and the rhinoceros give my beloved” 
(z, c., the goddess Kali,) “ delight for 500 
years.” “ By a human sacrifice, attended by 
the forms laid down, Devi is pleased one 
thousand yeans, and by a sacrifice of three 
men, one hundred thousand years. By human 
flesh, Caniachya, Chandica, and Bhairava who 
assume my shape, arc pleased one thousand 
years. An oblation of blood which has been 
rendered pure by holy tests, is equal to 
ambrosia : the head and flesh also afford much 
delight to the goddess ChandiCa;” “ Blood 
drawn from the ofierer’s own body is looked 
upon as a proper oblation to the goddess 
Chandica.” “ Let the sacrificer repeat the 
word Kali twice, then the words Devi-B«jres- 
wari, then Lawha Daudayai, Namah ! wJiich 
words may be rendered — Hail, Kali ! Kali ! 
hail, Devi ! goddess of thunder ! hail, iron- 
sceptred goddess !” “ Let him then take the 

axe in his hand and again make the same by the 
Calratriya text.” Different mantra are used, 
in reference to the description of the victim to 
be immolated : females are not to be immolat- 
ed, except on very particular occasions ; the 
human female never. Although, must 
appear evident, human sacrifices were former- 
ly legal, they nevertheless still most poiut- 
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edly prohibit very anoieut books ; and when a chief dies, a number of his 

auck prohibitiou is, indeed, a further proof of servants are slaughtered, to form bis company 
the existence of the practice. In the Brahma- iu the other world, a custom which the 
Purana every Neramedba, or man-sacrifice, Barotse also follow. ^ t 

is expressly forbidden ; and in the fifth book A chapter on human sacrifice in Di% Nor- 
of the Bhagavat, Sir William Jones has man Chever’s book on Medical Jurisprudence 
pointed out the following emphatical words : — contains much curious and important informa- 
Whatever men in this world sacrifice human tion, and it is worthy of note that the author 
victims, and whatever women eat the flesh pyrites of human sacrifice by decapitation as 
of male cattle, those men and those women an existing practice (pp. 408, 410), and says 
shall the animals here slain torment in the there are “ strong reasons for believing 
mansions of Yama ; and, like slaughtering that there is scarcely a district in India in 
giants, having cleaved their limbs with axes, which hunian sacrifice is not still practised 
shall quaif their blood.” See, for comments occasionally as a religious rite.” Doubtless, 
on this passage by the learned translator. As. the old .sanguinary expiatory ideas still lurk 
Bes., vol. iii, p. 260. The most recent in the breasts of the masses, and in face of 
missionary accounts show that iu many of impending famine or pestilence, when men’s 
the Polynesian islands, up to the present apprehensions are most deeply stirred, the 
date, human beings are sacrificed on com- offering of a human victim to the power which 
roencing to build a war-canoe, a chief’s house, can inflict hunger or disease, instead of the 
or on the deatli of a chief. In fact, the Puru- usual goat or buffalo, is not a violent or uuna- 
shamed’ha or human sacrifice, is prescribed iu t.ural step. Ideas of this nature, formulated 
the Purauas, but amongst the more civilized under the terms sacrifice and atonement, are 
races of India, the ceremony had long ceased essential axioms in comparative religion, and 
to be other than emblematical, and, as above their refinement is on))'' to be hoped for as 
remarked, it is only the continuance of the part and parcel of a refinement of national 
merinh, amongst the Khond, the human s.acri- thought and habit. To this end, general 
fices amongst the tribes on the N. E. of In- education, and more particularly education in 
dia, the head-hunting of the Dyak, and the the phy.sical sciences, and the fostering of a 
cannibalism of the Eastern Archipelago, which belief in general laws and a benevolent God, 
show that the horrid practice was once more are the great and only moans, 
extensively followed. Human sacrifices of Among the Khonds of Central India, when 
the most extensive character and ancestral performing the Meriah sacrifice, which was 
worship still prevail iu Dahouiy, and there is quite common up to the year 1850, a stout 
an Amazon class, and in all Africa a serpent- stake is driven into the soil, and to it the 
worship prevails. So many as .six hundred victim is fastened, seated, and anointed with 
victims are offered up at Dahoniy at one time ghee, oil, and turmeric, decorated with 
and are a feature of aucestral worsliip. Ac- flovversj and worshipped during the day by 
cording to Dr. W. W. Hunter, the Hadiarea the assembly. At niglitfall the licentious 
helot race spread over all Bengal, who take revelry is resumed, and on the third morning 
their name from the original Santali w'ord the victim gets some milk to drink, wdien the 
for man, ‘ had,* aud who have supplied such presiding priest implores the goddess to 
terms as ‘ hadd,’ base, low-born ; ‘ hadduk,’ a shower her blessings on the people, that they 
aweeper ; ‘ hunda,’ hog, blockhead, imp ; may increase and multiply, prosperity attend 
hudduka, a drunken sot, &c., also, ‘ Hadi,’ iu their cattle aud poultry, fertility, their fields, 
low Bengali, ‘ Hadikath,’ is the name of a and happiness to the people generally. The 
rude fetter or stock, by which the landholder priest recounts the origin aud advantage of 
used to confine his serfs until they agreed to the rite, and concludes by stating that the 
his terms. It means literally the helot’s log ; goddess has been obeyed aud the people 
it was also used for fastening the head of the assembled. Other softening expressions are 
victim in the bloody oblations which the recited to excite the compassion of the multi- 
Aryan religion adopted from the aborigiual tude. After the mock ceremony, never- 
i^aceSf especially in the human sacrifices to tlieless, the victim is taken to the grove 
Kali, to which the low castes even now resort where the sacrifice is to be carried out; 
in times of special need. In an account of and to prevent resistance, the bones of the 
Ihe last human offerings to Kali, during the arms and legs are broken, or the victim 
famine of 1866, it was mentioned that^thei drugged with opium or datura when the 
bleeding head was found fixed ou the ‘ harcat,’ Janni wounds his victim with his axe. This 

act is followed up by the crowd ; a number 
M Quendeudes village in S. Africa, Dr. now press forward to obtain a piece of his 
livingstone found human sacrifices frequent : flesh, and in a moment he is stripped to the 
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bones. Vniious natiotis in India, besides the 
Khonds who have been already mentioned, 
used to offer up human sacriftces on extra- 
ordinary occasions ; and even now in some 
places, though the actual sacrifice is no longer 
permitted, they make human figures of flour, 
paste or clay, and then cut off the heads in 
honour of their gods. The object of the 
Kuki inroads on the plains is not plunder, 
for which they have never been known to 
show any desire, but they kill and (;arry away 
the heads of as many human beings as they 
can seize, and have been known, in one night, 
to carry off* fifty. These are used in certain 
ceremonies performed nt the funerals of their 
chiefs, and it is always after tho death of one 
of their rajahs that their incursions occur. 
The Rev. Mr. Ward, writing on the hiiuloos 
in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
says it is difficult to form an estimate of the 
number of hiiuloos who perish annually, the 
victims of superstition ; but conjectures the 
number of victims annually sacrificed to be 
10,500 as under, 

Widows* burnt .alive on th«i funernl pile, in 

1 1 i udoos tan . . . 000 

Pilgrims perishing on the roads and at 

sacred plaooa...4,000 

Persons drowning themselves in tho Gsiiigcs 

or buried or burnt alive... 600 

Children immolated, including tho daughters 

of the raj puts... 500 

Sick persons whoso death is hastened on the 

banks of tho Ganges..* 600 

In his day persons cast themselves under 
•the wheels of the cars of hindoo idols and 
were instantly crushed to death. Great 
numbers of these cars are to bo seen in 
Bengal ; and every year, in some place or 
other, persons thus destroyed themselves. 
According to former accounts, writes Mal- 
colm, self-destruction among men, by cast- 
ing themselves during public festivals, from 
a rock at Onkar Mundattah, and from a 
precipice near Jawad, was once common. 
The sacrifices have of late years seldom 
occurred. The meu who sacrifice themselves 
were generally of low tribes, usually the Bheel, 
Dher, or Chumar. One of the leading motives 
by which they were said to bo actuated, is 
a belief that they will be re-boru rajas in 
their next state of transmigration. In the 
Big Veda mention is made of the Agnihotra, 
or offering of clarified butter, and in the 
Samaveda of the juico of the Soma plant. 

In the Achariah Brahmana, translated by 
Roth it is related that : “ Harichandra had been 
married to a hundred wives and yet there was 
no man-child born to him. At the suggestion 
of Narada, a sage, he went to king Varma, and 
promised that if his prayers wei e heard and a 
son panted to him, he would offer him up in 
sacrifice to the king. Accordingly, in due 


time^ a sou w%s born who was calldd Bohita. 
Varma wanted to keep Hariehaiidra ^ his 
promise, but the latter pat forth various 
excuses till Rohita grew trp. But then, Rohita 
objected, and fled to the woods, where he 
wandered for six years, until he fell in with 
the rishi Agastya. The rishi had three sons, 
and he promised to llohita, his second, Suna- 
sepha, on receipt of 100 cows. But another 
difficulty occurred, for no one would bind the 
victim until Rohita gave 200 cows more. 
Siinaseplia unwilling to be sacrificed, inter- 
ceded first with Prnjapati and then with Agni 
and Savitra, who referred him to Vavuna by 
whom again he was referred to Iiulra. Siufli 
is a tale of the rite as practised in ancient 
times, but in Manipore, Cachar and Assam, 
according to tho Calcutta Review for 1860, 
the offering of bumun sacrifices is still con- 
tinued. By the record.s of the Sudder Niza- 
mat Adalut of Chittagong for 1852, some 
men of tho Toonia Joom Mahals were tried 
for murder by .sacrificing. This is a forest 
tract in the hills and inhabited by the Mug, 
Cliukmn, Kcang, Tipporali and other races, all 
more or less nomadic. Tiie [)Iace of sacrifice 
was a cleared spot in the jungle and staked 
round with bamboos about six feet high. Tho 
sacrificial pole, the Pliula bans, are bam- 
boos, scraped and stripped at tho edges, the 
hanging strips giving a rude notion of orna- 
ment. These scrifices generally occur once a 
year. During its celebration at Agartollah a 
gun is fired every evening at sunset, when 
every person hurries to his home. The Kuki 
and all the hill tribes worship local deities, 
said to be fourteen iu number. 

There arc two hymns iu the Rig Veda, 
describing tho rite of the Aswa-med’ha or 
sacrifice of the horse, and which leave no 
doubt, that in tho early religion of the race, 
this sacrifice has had recourse to as a burnt- 
offering to the gods. It was oven then, how- 
ever, falling into disuse, and was existing 
as H relic of an antc-vedic period, imported 
from some foreign region, possibly from 
Scythia, where animal victims, and especially 
horses, were commonly sacrificed. And in 
still later times, the Aswamed’ha consisted 
in ccrhiin ceremonies ending in the libeia- 
tion of the horse, as throughout Southern 
India is still practised with a bull or cow, 
many of whicJi are mot with in every village, 
freed or let loose in tlie name of the gods 
Siva or Vishnu. The cow is not now offer- 
ed in sacrifice by any hindoo sects, but in 
the marriage ceremony of some parts of the 
country, where a milk-cow, vSurabhi, is releas- 
ed on the intercession of a barber, eu^cient 
remains to show that the rite was formerly 
practised at marriages, for the sake of hospitn' 
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iity. * The male buffalo is, however, frequently 
sacrificed, sometimes in considerable numbers, 
and only iu 1859, the Government of Madras 
ordered the Magistrate of the Krishna Division 
to forbid the cruel rite of Ammavaru, wherein 
bullocks are impaled alive to appease the 
angry goddess, Devi, and avert cholera. On 
that occasion, in a small village, twelve to 
twenty-four bullocks were sacrificed, as 
also several hundred sheep, and the heads 
of the sacrificed buffaloes were carried iu 
procession on the heads of raon. As might 
he supposed from the sacrificial rites amongst 
the Jews, allusions to such are to be found 
in the New Testament. This occurs as the 
word Curban, (Kurban, Arab , Peks. Hind. 
Sacrifice) Mark vii, 1 1. But ye say, if a 
man shall say unto his father or mother. It is 
Coorban, that is to .say, a gif t, by whatsoever 
thou mightest be profited by me ; he shall be 
free. This word is equivalent to Sadqa or Tas- 
sadooq or Fida, and is often used by men or ; 
women addressing a superior, in which case it ■ 
means merely, I am your Kurban. Tlic word | 
is Arabic, derived from the Hebrew, lias j 
allusion to an approaching to God, and means 
a sacrifice, a victim, an ofiering, an oblation, ! 
for which also, we have the Greek KapTrofia. j 
The other words, in the Arabic, Sadqa, Fida 
and Tasaduq mark the con ti nuance of the | 
sacrificial rite. Sadqa, AKAB.,properly Sadaqa, j 
from the Hebrew, means alms, propitiatory * 
offerings and sacrifice. The words arc eon- ' 
tinned into Hindustani, in Sadqe-jana or 
Sadqe-hona, to become a sacrifice for the 
welfare of another, and Sadqc-karna, to .sacri- 
fice for the welfare of another. Amongst the 
Bhot, in the Ladak frontiers of the western 
Himalaya, the people salute by raising the 
back of both hands to a height even with the 
forehead and then repeatedly describing a 
circle in the air with them, by dropping the 
fingers downwards and turning the palm in- 
wards. This is similar to the mahornedan 
practice of Billaen-lcna, where a woman is 
supposed to take upon licr.sclf all the evils 
which would befal • the person whom she 
addresses. 

The Bali is any offering to an idol, such as 
that of flowers or other things. Presentation of 
food to all created beings, Viy throwing grains 
up into the air ; goats and other animals offered 
in sacrifice. The presentation is called huli- 
dan or bali-danuin. The offerings to Vishnu 
consist of rice, milk, curd.«, fruits, flowers 
and inanimate forms : but to tlie terrific forms 
of Siva, or his consort Durga, li ving creatures, 
sheep, goats, buffaloes and human beings are 
offered ^ttp,^in which case, the heads arc given 
to -the priests, and the Imdies are carried 
irtray, Tjhe Osfyak, when fiicv kill an ani- 
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mal, rub some of ihe blood on the mouths of 
their idols. Even this seems at length to be 
replaced in some (?ascs, as Mr. Taylor has 
suggested^ by red paint. Thus the-eaerjed 
stones in India, as Colonel Forbes Leslie has 
shown, are frequently oriianieiited with red 
lead. In many cases, it seems to be a neces- 
sary portion of the ceremony that the victim 
should be eaten by those present. Thus in 
India, when the sacrifice is over, the priest 
comes out, ami distributes part of the articles 
which had been offered to the idols. This is 
received as holy, and is eaten immediately. 
The Wooii distrii t in East Berar, came under 
the care of the British about the middle of 
the J9th century, when Berar was assign- 
ed by the nizam of Hyderabad. Before the 
assignment, searchers for treasure used to offer 
human beings in saerifico, but the sacrifices 
of victims there are now confined to buffaloes, 
slioop, goats and fowls. A buffaloe is sacri- 
ficed ill every village in the Dusserali festival. 
Tlie sacrifice is to the goddess of kiiie, Gao- 
devi, and the buffalo is led up to the house of 
the headman of the village, who makes to it 
oblations of flowers, &c. He then strikes it 
on the irnzzle witli a .sword and allows the 
blood to fall on the ground as a libation to the 
goddes.s to appease her anger. It is then led 
to the door of every hoii.se in the villuge ; 
eacli lioiiseliulder makes a money present to 
the leader : in the evening the victim is killed 
by its throat being cut, and at tlie south 
boumlary of the village, a drop of its blood is* 
applied to the foreheads of the headman, of the 
potail, (he deslipandi and de»hmukli.s. Out- 
side of every Woon village is a shrine of the 
sniall-pox godde.s.s, calleil there Sitla-devi. It 
is merely a lew .stones celoured willi red lead 
and, after rt'covery from this ailment, tlie 
family in which the disease has been, visit the 
shrine, oiler a goat us a victim, and prepare 
food for this oblation. Throughout India, 
generally, at the present day, in almost all the 
j household sacrifices, in which the husband or 
liead of the hon.se is the priest, the oblation is 
used as food. In North America, the aiiiiiials 
sacrificed arc killed and eaten, or buried : 
sometimes, tlio hor.se instead of being killed 
is simply set at liberty, in the presence of the 
warriors of the tribe. Sonnerat relates that 
the Syrians, at tlie feast of the torches or 
fuiieinl pile, and the Hebrews, at the feast of 
! the Passover, madearhour.s before the temples, 
and carried their gods round them in proces- 
sion, whom they afterwards burned. The 
people then presented their offerings, which 
commonly were lambs and sheep ; and after 
the priest had made the first libation upon 
them, each person carried his victim home to 
eat it. Some texts of Menu would sefem to 
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autKovizb the eHiing of itninial food at all 
seafions, observing merely pi’eliminary 
cerempoy of offering a portion of it to the 
gods % manes, like the heroes of Homer, 
with whom the sacrifice is only the prelude to 
a feast* 

The institutes of Menu contain the follow- 
ing paragrapli The sacrifice of a bull, of a 
manroi* of a horse, in the kali age, must be 
avoided by twice-born men ; so must a second 
gift of a married young woman, whose husband 
has died before consummation ; the larger 
portion of an eldest brother, and procreation on 
a brother’s widow or wife.> The Reverend 
Mr. Ward, writing regarding Bengal, in the 
early part of the 19th centuary, mentions 
that at a village called Ksheeru, near the town 
of Burdwan, human sacrifices were offered to 
the goddess Yoogndya, a form of Doorga ; at 
Kireetukona, near Moorshctlabad to Kali, and 
at many other places. The discovery of tiiesc 
murders in the name of religion was made 
by finding the bodies with the heads cut off 
near these images j and though no one 
acdcnowledged the act, yet the natives well 
knew that these people had been offered iti 
sacrifice. He says that at the village of Seram- j 
pore, near Kutwa, before the temple of the god- ’ 
dess Tara, a human body was found witliout 
a bead ; and inside the temple difl'croiit offer- 
ings, as ornaments, food, flowers, spiritu- i 
ous liquors, &c. All who s«aw it knew, that 
a human victim had been slaughtered in the 
night ; and search was made after tlie murder- 
ers, but ill vain. 

At the present day, in most hindoo house- 
holds, every domestic oeeurrenee fornis a sub- 
ject for sacrifice, generally of tlie coeoauut or 
plantain fruit, or a fire libation with the ghee ^ 
or clarified butter and an oblation by burning 
camphor, Mr. Forbes, in his Ras Alala of 
Guzerat mentions that when a young married 
woman has reached the fourth mouth of her 
pregnancy a bracelet is fastened upon her arm, 
to which is affixed, as an amulet to protect 
h(3r from the evil eye, a packet of dark colour- 
ed cloth, containing scrapings from the image 
of Hanoomaii and dust from the cross-roads. 
A feast is given on her investiture with this 
bracelet, and she is released, during the time 
she wears it, from the performance of any 
part of the household duties, for in India us 
in England, 

“ Fairies and nymphs with child must hiivo the things 
“They long for.” 

In the sixth or eighth mouth of her preg- 
nancy the people of her caste are again assem- 
bled to a feast, and the family -priest performs 
fire-sacrifice before them. The woman is con- 
voyed to tlie house ot* some relation, where she 
performs ablations and dresses herself in hand- 


some clothes and ornkmentis. She is thepepti- 
duefed in precession, attended by musiciatj» 
and siugers, to the house of her husband. Her 
friends precede her as she walks thither, and 
strew her path with beteNnut and coins. At 
home she is received by her father, who has 
come from his village for the purpose, and 
who presents lier with clothes, jewels, money 
and other oiferings not forgetting the symboli- 
cal cocoHinit, disposed together upon a shield. 
On the thirteentii day after its birth thC child 
acquires a name. Tlie first letter of It is 
fixed by the astrologer. Within a year and a 
quarter ot‘ the birth tlie relations are once 
more calleil together to witness the ceremony 
called “ Anaprasliana,” performed on the 
child’s first tasting farinaceous food. Brah- 
mins once more worship the gotruj, and kindle 
the sacred saci’ificial fire. In order to deter- 
mine the course of life whiidi the child is to 
follow, they set before it the insignia of several 
professions : — 

“ That which first tlic child doth touch, 

“Vessel, money, weapon, or book, 

“The livelihood of tlie child, 

“l^y that same will bo procured.” 

A Guzerat proverb celebrates the accomp- 
lishments of him who can liandlo 

“ The pen, the ladle, or the spear.” 

If a child die before the “ Anaprashnna” 
ceremony has been performed, it is buried in 
the ground instead of being committed to the 
funeral pile. xV similar custom was, it appears, 
observed among the Greeks, in, regard to 
infants who died before cutting a tooth. The 
Romans also bail the same custom applied 
sometimes to ehildreii who did not reach their 
fortieth day, and the observance is particularly 
mentioned as liaviiii; obtained in the case of 
members of the Gens Goinelia, In addition 
to that of children who have not uudergonet 
the “ Aiiaprashaua” ceremony, there is also 
another exception among tlie liir.doos of 
Goozerat to the otherwise universal rule of 
cremation — that of the Sunyasee. At this 
j devotee’s iutonneiit no wailings or expressions 
I of grief arc allowed. The corpse, seated in a 
litter, is borne to the grave. preceded by musi- 
cians and attended by persons who cast rose- 
coloureil powder into the air, or demonstrate 
in other inodes their joy. It is placcil in the 
! earth in a sitting posture, instead of being 
i consumed on the pile. A small platform raised 
I over the spot, and exhibiting the s<Milp«t 
I tured feet of the deceased, commemorates his 
I sanctity. When age or infirmities warn 
I man of the near approach of death, he should 
(so say the Shastras) peiTorm, to the best of 
his ability, “dch shooddh prayusc|ieet,” 0 ]f 
expiatory penances for the purification of bis 
body. When a hindoo appears to be atr the 
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; frfende prepare a place on 

tlie ground by smearing it with cow-dung ; 
ihey strew it with sacrificial grass, with 
sesamum and barley. The dying man is 
stripped of his ornaments and of his clof hes, 
with the exception of a single garment. The 
hair of his head and his moustaches are 
removed, and his body is washed with water. 
He is then laid upon the place which has been 
prepared, with his feet pointing northwwds 
towards Meroo and the abodes of the blessed, 
and his back turned upon the city of Yuma. 
A small cup, contaiuiug a cake with a silver 
coin laid upon it, is placed in his hand. Some 
poor brahmin is then called in to receive the 
cup from the hands of the dying man. Rich 
persons present a cow, gold, or other valuable 
presents, and they promise their departing 
relative that they will carry his bones to 
Benares and cast them into the Ganges, or 
that they will make pilgrimage (the merit of 
which shall be his) to Muthoora, Dwarka, 

‘ Somuath, or other celebrated holy ground. 
They take vows, also, on behalf of the dying 
man, to fast or to spend money in religious j 
offerings, sealing the promise by presentation 
of a handful of water. Sometimes they offer 
gifts of irou to propitiate Yuma, whose 
weapons are of that metal. These offerings 
are meritorious alike to the giver and to him 
on whose behalf they are presented. ^‘The 
son,” it is said, “ who presents gifts by tlie 
hands of a dying father, should be honoured 
as the lamp of his race.” At the same time 
they set near the dying man a lamp supplied 
with clarified butter, pour Ganges water into 
his mouth, and place thereon a loaf of the 
purple basil and a portion of curd. It has 
been pronounced that if, even wlien the life 
has reached the throat, a man declare that he 
has abandoned the world, he reaches Vy- 
kunth after death, and is released from further 
transmigration. Some persons, therefore, 
when they believe that their (?iid is approach- 
ing, perform the rite of “ Athoor Sunyas.” 
When all is over <hc relations and neighbours 
assemble at the house of the deceased ; and, 

• like an entre-actc to the tragic drama, com- 
iheiices the humming moan of lamentation. I 
The nearer relatives enter the liabitation, 
exclaiming, “ 0, father !” “ 0, brother !” The 
women, standing in a circle near the door, be- 
wail the deceased, and sing a funeral dii*ge» j 
beating their breasts in sad accompaniment to | 
the measure. Young persons are lamented | 
longer and more poignantly than those whose 
Advanced ages seem to have pointed them 
opt as the natural victims of the angel of 
dlOfiltb. c The dirge, which usually consists of 
uficohne^&d exclamations of grief, is sung 
one or two women, while the remainder ' 
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join in chorus. That, of which we proceed 
to give a part, bewails the death of an early 
victim, one, |t* will be observed, who, crowned 
in former days -as a bridegroom*kingj% now 
lamented as a chief and a warrior ; — 

Alas ! alas 1 witliout the village the wail resounds, 
Vol ! the valiant, alas ! alas ! 

Alas ! alas ! this is K&mjee*s anger, 

Voi ! the valiant, alas I alas 1 
Alas! alas ! with blood the clouds have rained, 

Voi ! the valiant, alas ! alas ! 

Alas! alas! its bounds the sea has abandoned, 

Voi ! the valiant ! alas ! alas ! 

Alas ! alas ! the home-leaving bride is plundered, 

Voi ! tlie valiant, alas ! alas ! 

Alas ! alas I Ynm Haja’s plunderers have come, 

Voi J the valiant, alas ! alas ! 

Alas ! alas ! they have slain the bridegroom-king, 

Voi ! the valiant, alas ! alas ! 

Alas I alas ! his mundup has been cast down, 

Voi ! the valiant, alas ! alas ! 

Alas ! alas ! the vessel s of his Choree have been broken, 
Voi ! the valiant, alas I alas ! 

Alas ! alas ! his life has been treacherously stolen, 

Voi ! the valiant, alas ! alas ! 

These utterances of grief are rude, but 
hey are far from unaffocting, oven to the 
stranger, the sea-dwelling Englishman, and, 
as they alternately rise and fall, tlajir sound, 
stealing from a distance upon his ear, reminds 
him of that measured melancholy tone which 
the breakers of ocean produce on some 
calm evening, as, ))y turns, they roll upon 
and recede from a shingled beach. This 
“ tlirenos” finished, the female mourners sit 
down panting and exhausted. A married 
woman returning homo from a visit at her 
father’s house is presented with clothes and 
anointed with red ointment on the forehead. 
The corpse propiirci and placed upon the 
litter, four persons raise it upon their 
shoulders. They have previously performed 
I ablutions, and dressed theiuvselves in silk 
! garments. The corpse is carried forth feet 
j first ; one man precedes it, bearing an earthen 
j vessel which contains fire. Tlie relations 
i and neighbours follow, bare-headed, witliout 
I shoes, and half-naked, running and culliDg 
I upon their god, the son of Dusruth ; or 
I sometimes one man alone cries to tlie rest as 
I they run : “ Call on R^m !” to which they 
j reply in chorus, “ Brother ! Ram !” The 
I women follow the funeral jiroeession to the 
gate of the village, and thence return slowly 
home. The prophet Jeremiah is supposed 
to 1)0 repeating part of the usual funeral dirge, 
when he prcdic.ts of Jelioiakini, the son of 
Josiah, king of Judah, that they shall not 
lament for him, saying, “ Ah, my brother ! or, 
All, sister ! they .shall not lament for him, 
saying, Ah, Lord ! or, All, his glory !” (See 
Jeremiah, xxii, 18, and note with references 
in D’Oyly and Mant, also Amos, v, 16 ; 
Ecclesiastes, xii, .5-6.) “ The Rajpoot war- 

rior,” says Colonel Todd, “ is carried to 
his final abode armed at all points as when 
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iUre> his shWA on. his blick, and brand in 
inis hand ; wh his st^d, Uiough not 
Isacrificed, is often pr^ented to the deity, 
land becomes a perquisite of the priest. 

It is written in the Sbastvas that the corpse 
ishould be set down at cross-roads within the 
village, and that the third lump offering, called 

Khechur,’* should be offered there : this 
^custom has, however, fallen into disuse. The 
i Gurood Pooraii prescribes that the inhabitants 
! of a village in which a death has taken place 
I are to abstain from food until the corpse has 
been carried out i at the present time the 
occupants of the adjoininghonscs alone observe 
this practice. So the Jews in their mourning, 
^‘Uncover not your heads, neither vend your 
clothes.” — Leviticus, 6. “ Forbear to cry, 

make no mourning for the dead, I'ind the tire 
of thine head upon thee, and put on thy shoes 
upon thy feet.” — Ezekiel, xxiv, 17. The 
son, or nearest of kin to the deceased, lights 
a bundle of dry grass, and passing three times 
around the pile, places the fire as near as the 
wind permits him to the head of the corpse. 
The party of mourners sit down, and await 
the issue with lamentation ; when the corpse 
is nearly consumed they pour clarified butter 
upon the pile to feed the fire. As soon as the 
(U’emation is finished, the ashes of the dead 
are collected from the pile and arc cast into 
the river water, or if no stream be at hand 
they are deposited in a pit dug for the purpose, 
and sprinkled with water. These ceremonies 
complied with, the mourners perform ablu- 
tion 'and wash their clothes, and the heir 
presents an offering of sesamuin and water to 
the deceased “ to cool him after the flames.” 
The friends who have attended the corpse to 
the pile rejoin once more, at the house of the 
deceased, the women and those who have 
remained behind, and thence disperse to their 
own homes. 

Tn India, in Bombay, and in Baroach, are 
sanctuariescalled Pinjrarnpol into which beasts 
are received, there, quietly to live in the 
certainty of never being eaten. They are 
called ‘ freed beasts,’ and are the birds, beasts, 
or fishes which have been purchased and set 
free, as votive offerings to the god in whose 
temple grounds they are turned loo.?e. They 
are tended by the priests belonging to the 
temple who regard them as sacred. 

The Homa^ a sacrificial I’ite of the hindoos, 
is a fire sacrifice. The ancient history of 
India shows that it has had four great reli- 
gious eras« The Vedic, in which Agni, Indra 
and other personificatipns of spiritual exist- 
ences were propitiated with feasts and invok- 
ed with the hymns of the Rig Veda, and in 
which maidens selected their husbands in the 
swayamvara, and monarchs sacrificed the ^ 
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horse in the Aswamed^. , In the brahittibtc 
period, the Kshatriya feasts, wetje converts 
into sacrifices for the atonement of sins ag^nsi 
brahminical law, and divine worship was re- 
duced to a system of austerities and mediU- 
tioDs upon the Supreme Spirit as Brahm^. 
It was in this era that the brahmins assumed 
the character of a great ecclesiastical hierar- 
chy and established that priestly dominion 
which still extends over the minds and senses 
of the hindoos of India. Thirdly, the budd’hist 
period in whicH Sakyamuni appeared, and. 
fourthly, tlie brahminical revival during which 
brahmins abandoned the Worship of their god 
Brahma, and reverted to the old national 
gods and heroes of the Vedic Aryans. In this 
era, Vishnu came to be regarded as the Su- 
preme Being, and Rama and Krishna as his 
incarnations. In Southern India, at the pre- 
sent day, in the sect of Vaishnava brahmans, 
the Vudghula Vaishnava offer living creatures 
in sacrifice, and Tenaghula Vaishnava and 
Madhawa substitute dough instead of ani- 
mals. In the sacrifices of Saiva brahmans 
the victim’s head is never cut by tlie Sudra 
but is strangled by him, so that the breath is 
lost without spilling blood. The Saiva bralf- 
raans do perform sacrifices of a living crea- 
ture in Southern India, and never use dough 
images as a substitute. Amongst the Smar- 
tha and also Madhawa, each household keeps 
a tulasi plant in the middle of the court-yard 
for worshipping. Each new moon, as also 
on the occurrence of an eclipse, either of the 
sun or moon, also, at the summer and winter 
solstices, their “ utrayanam” and “ datchana- 
yanara,” every caste hindoo, whether brah- 
man, clietria, vaisia or sudra, offers the • ‘ Thai'- 
panam” or water-sacrifice, in the names of 
his deceased father, grand-fathers, great 
grand-fathers and their wives, seeds of th© 
oriental sesamuin being mixed with the water. 
It is, as a means of continuing this ceremony, 
that hindoos long to have a sou rborn to them 
as, in their creed, it is taught that the manes 
of ancestors are gratified by the “ Tharpa- 
nam.” This is a particular part of the sacri- 
fice called yugnu, but at present it is often 
performed separately. The things offered 
are clarified butter, sesamum flowers, boiled 
rice, rice boiled in milk and sweetened with? 
honey, doorvu-grass, vilva leaves, and the 
tender branches, half a span long, of the ush- 
wutthu, the doomvuru, the pulashu, the 
akuu-du, the shumee, and the khudiru trees. 
Clarified butter alone is sufficient, but any or 
all of these things may be added. The Gond 
worship Bauga, Bamea, Bacca^ and Deva, to 
whom they offer fowls, goats, fryit, rice, 
grain, spirits, and whatever the country ^prds. 

Human sacrifices are noticed in the Vedasv 
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V^ 9 SjOf Aii|»4^ iv}>eii aversioo to take life preveuia 

a kiiig without a tEtem:ipu;nftcm an adimak substitute an image 

ii|i''gp to made of dough. 

bom unto me, and I shall saeriflee lu Soutiiern India the lower classei^f hiii- 
you. Varuua the king assented : a doos also, though rarely, sacrifice pigis to the 
'^/.^eWas bom to him, on which Varuna de- inferior gods. Living sacrifices of animals 
^S^aaded him in sacrifice, but for various ex- are an essential part of the worship of all the 
■ 01)^8 this was deferred, m.itil a substitute for tutelary village goddesses in Southern India, 

= ilia sou, was found, in Suuasepha, the son of as also of the goddesses of cholera, sraall- 
who, by invoking the gods Agni, fire, pox, &c. Their names are various, amongst 
/ Savitri, the progenitor, Varuna, the king, the several nations, Tamul, Telugu, Canarese 
Visva-Deva, collective gods, Jiulra tJie friend- aud Mahratta. Ammun, Amoor Amma, Bal- 
ly, As vini, divine physicians, born of the amma, Poch Amma, Yelamma, Marri Am- 
sun and Usha, the dawn, at last, was released ; muii, Ai, Satwai Devi, Sitla-devi, aud others, 
but not before Suuasepha was bound to the aniougst whom everywhere, Bal Amma aiwl 
saoi'ificial post, and his father wliitling his her worshippers seem dreaded, the pariahs 
' 8|rord approaching to kill Jiirn, on which worshipping other of the Ammun goddesses, 
Suuasepha exclaimed, “ They will really kill refusing to intermarry with them. The Yelm 
to In the At’hareya worshippers, also are dreaded as sorcerers, 

brahmana, (6-8) it is said the gods took man and their wives are distinguishable by the 
; victim, hut as he was taken, the mode in which they attire themselves with 

.medha (the sacrifice or the spirit) w'ent their sarlii which they bring from behind aud 
out of him. It entered the horse. There- from left to right. Satwai, amongst the 
fore the horse became the saci ificial animal. Mabrattas, is a great goddess, to whom ehil- 
^ the gods took the horse, but as it dren’s hair is devoted, the front part ofiereil 

too was taken, the medba ^vas taken out of to her, the back part being retained till some 
him and entered the ox, therefore the ox other goddess possess the body (ang bharave) 
became the sacrificial animal. Tiie same sindi as the small-pox goddess or cholera 
happened with the ox, .afterwards the sheep, goddess Mnrri-ai. 

then the goat, and at last the earth became In the, bloody ‘sacrifices of these non- Aryan 
the vijCtim. From the earth rice was produced races, the goat is more usual. The rite is, 
lipd was offered in the form of puralasa, ordinarily, perforinod only once a year, when 
in lieu of the sacrificial animal. The drift of friends join to offer a goat and make a feast 
. the story is that in former times all these vie- of its flesh afterwards. At all the sacrificial 
tims* had been offenal, as we know for certain oblations, bread aud grains arc also offered ami 
that horses and oxen were ; though, after- used in the after-feasting. Thousands of 
Wiwds, these, also, were discontinued. In the sheep and fowls are annually saci ificed at 
s^iifice of the horse, part of the flesh was Periyapalayam, a village about 30 miles from 
to-en by the assistants, and part presented as Madras, and multitudes of people attend from 
, an gods. No reasonable doubt that city and the neighbouring villages, to 

can be eiit^rtained that the rit^^^ celebrate the yearly festival, which takes 

hlndoos, did authorize the sacrifice of a horse, place in the bright half of the month of Adi. 

-Neither in Southern India, nor perhaps Large numbers of buffaloes were until the 
In any part of India, is a vaisluiava brahman middle of the nineteenth century, offered at 
kupwii to offer living creatures in sacrifice, the fuueral rites of the Toda of Ootacamund 
The saiya brahmans on the contrary, auuu- but the Madras Government put a stop to 
j^y, in some towns, Conjeveram for instance, such wholesale massacre, and restricted the 
Itoform the bloody rite to their ancient gods, rite to the killing of only two animals at a 
Varuna, Yania, and both in 1859 aud time,— -a measure which the Toda race view- 
the saiva brahmans in Madras so sacri- ed with unafliected alarm aud dislike, as likely 
Heed* Several bralmmns are employed in this to decrease their children and cattle.* Human 
rite. One brahman assisted by his wife, the sacrifices are still, in Southern India deem- 
. couple being styled the Soma Yaji, aud Soma ed to be requisite to mollify goddesses 
Devi, commences the rite by performing the and demons who guard hidden treasure and 
jto by pouring ghee into a large fire, who are believed to have a partiality for the 

^^TIie pujari, a sudra,* then strikes the head blood of a pregnant woman, especially of one 
the victim aud large portions of its flesh who is conceived of twins, and to the firstn 
►g: thrown into the fire, and reduced to born of the goldsmith caste ; indeed, in popu- ' 
portions are distributed to the assem- lar belief, when writing in Ihe year 1860, 
This being a Prasad’ham or food offered one of the latter was credited to have been 
gdds, all castes can partake of it. Many very recently offered. There is a shrine of 
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Yatrappanachijar, the tutelary goddess of a sheep it geuerallji offered in the houses of 
Tiruvattur, a village to the north of Madras, Rajputs aad Mi^rattas. The sacrifice of buf- 
on the road to Ennore ; this is situate in a faloes on the occasion is very rare, and 
part of the great and much frequented when it is offered, the ceremony takes placic 
pagoda of Tiyagaraia Sami, for which the in temples, sacred to this goddess, but some- 
village' is celebrated in ancient hindoo times in jungles and unfrequented parts. The 
books. The sacrifice now offered is that of goddesses and demons of the sudras, all ac- 
a male buffalo, but is conducted with so cept bloody sacrifices, which are generally 
great secrecy, that people are not generally accompanied with the offering of spirituous 
admitted to witness it. Indeed the fear of liquors. As a general rule, the offering of 
witnessing the sacrifice and its attendant such sacrifices among the houses of educated 
ceremonies are so great that pregnant women hindoos, and in the superior temples is ob- 
are if possible, kept out of the village for fear served with great secrecy. Madan is very' 
of abortion, which is believed to be the cer- little known, but with a class of native raa- 
tain result, should the shrieks of the men who gicians, deemed a very great and powerful 
carry the raktabali fall on their ears. This | demon. He is generally courted by the pariah, 
raktabali (rakta, blood ; ball, sacrifice) is chucklcr, lubhay, and uneducated mahome- 
assumed to be the food for devils and the dans, who offer beef and arrack to obtain his 
attendant spirits of the goddess, and consists | good-will and favour. 

of rice mixed with the sacrificial blood. It is It has been noted above that the terms 
carried only during the last day of the annual used for the sacrifice are Bali, Tam. ; Gavu, 
festival of the goddess, after midnight, in an Tel. ; Yagnya magha, Sansc. When an ox, 
earthen pot of a peculiar shape and design, lamb or fowl is offered up in sacrifice to a 
by men specially allotted to the duty. They Devi or Mari female deity by the sudras, the 
run and shriek and howl in the street to first two words are used. The words Yagnya 
scare away the devils and evil spirits, and Magha are used to indicate a sacrifice ccle- 
halt at the coruei’s and windings, and throw brated only by the bralimins on occasions in 
balls of this blood-mixed rice to the demons | which they offer goats and not auy other ani- 
«&c. It is considered to be an evil omen for mals, as the following five things are forbidden 
auy man to meet them in their rounds, as in the Kaliyoga or the Iron age, the sacrifice 
fever, madness, and disease might befal him. of a horse, of a cow, the abandonment of all 
All treasure concealed underground for a worldly affections, serving flesh to brahmins 
length of time is said to become the property invited to the celebration of the funeral obse- 
of demons, who take charge of and only part quies, or to have issue by a brother-in-law, 
with it, to those who satisfy their desire for that is, husband’s brother, in case of a woman 
blood — the greater the demon, the higher is not having auy children by her husband, 
the kind of sacrifice he demands. Simple- In the present day, the cow is not offered 
minded men, even among those who are in sacrifice by any hindoo sect or race, but 
considered to belong to the better informed in the marriage ceremony of some parts of 
classes of hindoos, believe in the divination of the country, where a milk-cow, surabhi, is 
quacks, who pretend to point out the very released on the intercession of a barber, suf- 
places ill which treasure is to be found, by a ficient remains to show that the^ rite was 
collyrium which when applied to the eye is formerly practised at marriages, for tlie sake 
said to give it the power of discovering the of hospitality. The male buffalo is, how- 
treasure. Stories are uow and then spread ever, frequently sacrificed, sometimes in con- 
among the people regarding this subject ; and sidcrable numbers, and only in 18o9, the 
this desire for discovering and exhuming j government of Madras ordered the magis- 
hidden treasure, aud the love of making gold trate of the Krishna division to forbid the 
and silver, prevails to some extent among the cruel rite of Ammavaru, whereiu bullocks 
educated hindoos. Bloody sacrifices form no are impaled alive to appease that angry god- 
part of the worship paid to Rama, Krishna, dess, and avert cholera. On that occasion, 
Hauumnn, &c., of the vaishuava sectarians, in a small village, bullocks to the extent of 
nor Vigneswara, Subrahmaniya, &c., of the twelve or twenty-four were sacrificed, as 
saiva sect, or of their respective goddesses, also several hundred sheep, aud the heads of 
In addition to the village deities, noticed, sacrificed buffaloes were carried in procession 
the only goddess who requires them is the on the heads of men. As might be supposed 
sakti of Siva, defined by her votaries, to be from the sacrificial rites amongst the Jews, 
the visible energy of the divine essence sym- allusions to such are to be found in the New 
bolized as a female. She is highly venerated Testament. One such occurs as t^e .word 
during the nine days of the Dassera or Nava- Corhan (Kurban, Arab., Pers., Htni^. Sa- 
ratri (the nine nights) at* the close of which i orifice) Mark, vii, 1 1. “But ye say, if a man 
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shall say unto his father or mother, it is Cor- iron or wood. They are supposed to worship 
ban, that is to say, a gift, by whatsoever thou the planets, evil-spirits and the spirits of 
mightest be profited by me ; he shall be free.” their deceased ancestors. 

The word Kurban is now almost equivalent to The Rhodia, an out-caste race at Suffra- 
Sadqa or Tassaduq or Fida, and is often used gam, Dombera, and other parts of the Kandiati 
by men or women addressing a superior, in province of Ceylon, are nominally buddhists, 
which case it means merely, I am your Kur- but are also devil-worshippers, 
ban. Tilt) word is Arabic, derived from the The Khond of Kimedy have long been 
Hebrew, has allusion to an approaching to addicted to sacrifice human beings to the 
god, and means a sacrifice, a victim, an offer- eai’th-goddess. The victim is always par- 
ing, an oblation : for which also, we have chased, and is destroyed witli much cere- 
ihe Greek Kapiro^ia. The other Arabic words, mony, in the midst of assembled Khonds, 
Sadqa, Fida and Tassaduq, mark the continu- each of whom tears a portion of the body to 
ance of the sacrificial rite. Sadqa, Arab., bury in his field as a propitiation, 
properly Sadaqa, from the Hebrew, means With the Kol, one or two of the hindoo 
alms, propitiatory offerings and sacrifice, gods are reverenced, but, they have many of 
The words are poutimied into Hindustani, in their own, to which they mostly resort. They 
Sadqe-jana or Sadqc-hona, to become a sacri- sacrifice fowls, and pour libations before eating, 
fice for the welfare of another, and Sadqe- Colonel Tod describes a lofty three-peaked 
karna, to sacrifice for the welfare of another, mountain in the Vindhya range on which is a 
Amongst the Bhot race, in the Ladak frontiers temple dedicated to Aya-inata, also called 
of the Western Himalaya, the people salute by Isani, the tutelary divinity of the Kol, and 
raising the back of both hands to a height he mentions that Isani and the etfigy of the 
even with the forehead and then repeattMl- horse arc the only objects worshipped among 
ly describing a circle in the air with this aboriginal race. He mentions that Isani 
them, ending by drooping the fingers down- means Mother-earth, from Isa, goddess, and 
wards and turning the palm inwards. There Anani, earth. The chief divinity of the 
is a similar mahomedan practice of Billain- Lurka Kol is the sun, suraj ; and next to the 
lena, where a woman is supposed to take sun ranks the moon, chandoo ; and then the 
upon herself all the evils which would befal stars, which they believe to be the children of 
the person whom she addresses and thus the latter. Besides the sun and moon, there 
encircles. Though, as has been seen, in are spirits called bhonga which inhabit the 
Southern Asia, human and other sacrifices | trees and groves in and around tlie village, 
still continue to bo made, the increasing ! and those trees are never denuded of their 
power of the British in India may soon lead branches or cut down. When labour-pains 
to the discontinuance of such barbarities, come on, the women arc shut up in a louely 
Mention has beeu made above of the Soma lint, offerings are hung up near to propitiate 
Bacrificial priests, the Soma Yaji and Soma the bhonga, and no one ventures to approacJi 
Devi. The Soma, was an ancient Arian rite, till the labour is over. 

a sacrifice to Indra (Zeus) of an intoxicating Amongst the gods, of which the various 
potion, consisting of fermented juice of plants Vedas and tlie more recent Puranas make no 
mixed with milk. Soma juice and its effects mention, are the village deities. Every 
are repeatedly mentioned in the Vedas, ( Fois. hamlet of the southern parts of the Peninsula 
i, pp. 21, 139 ; ii, pa. 169, 233, 260 ; a?id has its own oljcctof adoration, always sup- 
iii, p. 470,) but the Soma sacrifice, now-a- posed to bo a goddess ; and the idol, is gener- 
days, is not made with any spirituous fluid. ally a black stone. Amongst names given to 
The Irular race of the Ncilglierries sacrifice it are : — 
to their deities a he-goat or cock, by cutting Aukal-Amma. Yellamma. 

the victims throat, and throwing them at (he Poni-Arnma or gold Padavettu Amma. 
feel of the idol. This is a winnow or fan, mother. Tulukan Arnma. 

which they call Mahri and is evidently the Kani-Amma. Muttumari. 

emblem of Ceres ; and, at a short distance in Yegata or sole mother. Poteramma. 
front of the rude thatched shed which serves Mutiulamrna or pearl Karikatta. 

as a temple are two rude stones, one called mother. Tanthoniamma. 

Moshani, the other Konadi Maliri, but which Tripura-sundarior the Danduroari. 
are subordinate to the fan occupying the beautiful of three Mallamma. 
interior of the temple. cities ; — Chinnamma. 

The Veddah area semi-savage race in Cey- Puleri Amma or great Ammanamma. 

Jon, sonje of whom in the interior dwell in goddess. Choundeswari. 

hollo\^ trees or caves. They are dexterous Osuramma. Vadivatta. 

hnntei’s, using bows and arrows and dubs of Sellarama. Nagattamma. 
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They are also c?alled Ammao, which, with 
Amma, Amani, Ai, is generally supposed to 
mean mother. The villagers believe that these 
goddesses protect them from sickness and 
losses, and that their worship averts such or 
mitigates them. A pujali or pujari, a wor- 
shipping priest, of the sudra caste, is appoint- 
ed for her daily worship. He anoints her 
daily and puts ashes on her head, really on 
the top of the stone, for it is not an image 
being entirely without shape. In a small pot, 
he <K)oks rice, which he collects from the i 
villagers in turn, presents it to the idol and j 
then takes it to his own home. He bi eaks a | 
cocoanut in front of the idol, to which he 
offers it. But the one-half he keeps for him- 
self and gives the other to the himilies from 
whom ho collected the fruit. The villagers 
make vows to their goddess to offer up to her 
fowls and sheep in sacrifice, if she will fulfil 
their desires. Once a year, the villagers col- 
lect money by subscription and celebrate a 
feast in honour of their goddess during which 
sheep and fowls are largely sacrificed. Many 
of the sudra and the entire servile tribes in 
the south of India, have the fullest faith in 
their respective village goddesses. When 
they or their children are overtaken by sick- 
ness, they seek the idol, and consult the pujari, 
who sings songs, affects to hear the Amman’s 
voice, and then announces to the worshipper 
the offering that must be presented. If cholera 
break out, it is not unusual for some neighbour- 
ing village deity suddenly to rise into great 
importance and the sacrificial rite is then 
almost unceasingly performed. The hindoos 
too have even personified this pestilence into 
a goddess whom they have named Malia-Kali, 
the Great-Kali, also, Mari-Ai, the Death 
Mother, and believe that if they neglect her 
worship she destroys them by tlio disease. 
Indeed gods are still in process of establish- 
ment, and small pox: and cholera have thus 
been personified. Maha-Kali of Ujjain being 
the goddess of cholera and Mari- Am man of the 
Tamil people, the Sitla-amraan of Western 
India, a small pox deity. When a person is 
attacked witl) small pox, they believe that the 
goddess has taken possession of the sick man. 
They entertain a great dread of this goddess. 
While in the house, the sexes remain apart un- 
til recovery and until the sick has l)een purified 
by ablutioii. They place the leaves of the 
margosa tree beside the sick person, because 
the goddess is supposed to delight in this tree. 
They give cooling food but employ neither 
internal nor external remedies, in reverence 
for the deity. The women of the household, 
offer rice flour mixed with jagri or coarse 
sugar and black gram (pairu Tam. pesalu, Tel,) 
before the patient, in honour of the goddess. 


and afterwards distribute offerings to sudras 
and others. On the seventh day, i. e., what 
medical men call the 15th day, the invalid is 
bathed in cold water, and the whole body 
rubbed with a pasty mixture of leaves of the 
margosa (melia and azadirachta) mixed with 
turmeric, and on the same day rice mixed with 
curds are distributed to Sudras. If in the 
virulence of the disease an eye be lost, it is at- 
tributed to something having been done, dis- 
pleasing to the goddess. The goddess indeed 
is supposed to a|>pear* in three forms as Tattu 
ammavaru or Cbiunamavaru, i. e., little small 
goddess ; Peddamavaru or groat goddess, and 
Pairammavaru or goddess of green gram, the 
two last of whicli are most feared. 

The Amman worshippers almost All prac- 
tice and believe in the efficacy of demon, or 
devil or evil spirit rites, amongst which sacri- 
fices always form a part. The sacrifice of the 
cock, to the demon, peisachi, in this respect 
similar to the devil-worshippers in Kurdistan, 
is practised by all the non-Arian people in the 
south of India, whether of the brahminical 
hindoo persuasion, or of the servile non-hindoo 
people. Demons are recognised in the legen- 
dary writings of the brahminical hindoos, in- 
variably as waging war with or attempting to 
overcome the gods ; in the avatars of Vishnu, 
for instance, given in the histories of several 
deified heroes, who were engaged in attacking 
and destroying demons. Even the demons of 
the Vedic hindoos, the Assur, Eakhus, and 
others were only hostile Assyrian and Aracho- 
siau nations with whom the intruding Arians 
came in contact in their migration to the south, 
for it is established that Semiramis attacked 
them and was obliged to retire with great loss ; 
and the term Haksha or Raksliksa came subse- 
quently to be applied to other opponents, and 
is now a common term for a demon. The 
present cliaracters of the brahmanical deities 
differ widely from those in which the Vedas 
paint their deified mortals or embodiments of 
the elements and plants, Indra and Varuna 
and Soma and Chandra. And the two-fold 
character iu which seme of them are now 
represented, the one of mercy and the other 
a cruel sanguinary character, with a horrific 
form is probably acquired from the demon- 
olatrous people with whom they have been 
dwelling ; just as the buddhists of Burmah 
and Ceylon have superadded the worship of 
demons, though nothing can be supposed 
more foreign to the genius of buddhism than 
such a system. The intruding brahmans, in their 
progress of conquest and civilization, seem 
to have absorbed the demon and local gods 
of most of the races whom they ovav/came or 
induced to pay reverence to them, by accept- 
ing them as incarnations of their own deities, 
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or their deities uuder other names, and while religion of the Shanars, such as it is, has no 
thus smoothing the road to proselytes, neces- connection witii mgrals. The most common 
Burily admitted a large amount of the old faith motive in sacrificing to the devil is that of 
and old worship of their converts. Before obtaining relief in sickness ; and in that case 
the influx of the brahmans from Central Asia, at least the rationale of the rite is sufficiently 
demonolatry was the religion of the early clear. It consists in offering the ilemon, life 
Tamil inhabitants of India, and the brahmans for life — blood for blood. The demon thirsts 

have never been able to extirpate it. In all for the life of his votary or for that ot his 

brahmiuical books, the unconquered people child ,* and by a little ceremony and show of 
are described as eaters of flesh and offering respect, a little music and a little coaxing, he 
bloody sacrifices, and tlie terms by which the may be prevailed upon to be content with the 

devils are known are not of Sanscrit origin, life of a goat instead. Dr. Caldwell adds, 

The w'ords used with reference to devil- lhat there are reasons to believe that the 
worship being exclusively Tamil, indicate | doctrine of substitution was formerly can ied 
its establishment in the arid plain of Tiune- ' to the extent of. offering human victims 
velly and amongst the Travaucore jungles and sacrifice to the Shanar demons, and he points 
hills atia peiiod long anterior to the influx of to the practice among the Khoiul race up to 
the brahmans and their civilization of the the present time. 

primitive Tamil tribes. Every a(^t of wor- f„ goutlieru India sometimes as many as 
ship in the brahminical religion requires a twenty goats are sacrificed at one time. Tlie 
priest and even the worship oi tlie inierior flgsh is geneially cut up, cooked and eaten on 
deities, the sanguinary woiahip of the brah- spot ; and round tlie shrines Way often 
manical emanations and Aramans (systems of gggg numbers of small earthen ovens, 
religion opposed to tlie claim of the lirahmins xiie strongest oath a stidra can take is to 
but to a eoiisiderablo extent influenced by swear by tlie most famous devil of the dis- 
their example), the person who officiates ti-igf . ggj often before a law suit is carried 
must be exclusively devoted to the duty aud jgfg Court, the aggrieved party will say to 
a member of a priestly family. Butin devil- his opponent,— “ 1 will be satisfied, if you 
worship, every individual may be his own ^ demon’s shrine, and there, 

priest. The headman not un frequently acts justice of your cause, blow out the 

for the whole village, but auy voluntary de- flame of a lamp in the presence of the Kali.” 
votee, male or female may supersede him. ^ would not hesitate a moment 

In the devil-worship of the Shanar race, to commit perjury in court, would never dure 
goate, sheep, fowls, <&c., oflfered in pgi-fomi this ceremony knowing liis cause 
sacrifice, for the purpose of appeasing the (jg unjust, for then he firmly believes that 
auger of the demons aud inducing them to he would iminetliately be stricken down by the 
remove the calamities they have inflicted, swears Latinus in the uKueid 

or abstain from inflicting the calamities 

which they are supposed to have threaten- medios ignes et numina testor”- 

ed. The animal which is to he offered in Un<ler this over-present fear of demons, the 
sacrifice is led to the altar of the devil-temple hindoo often hesitates to go even a hundred 
adorned with red ochre and garlands of yards in tlie dark ; he will not enter a forest 
flowers. Ordinarily its head is separated from alone ; he fears to stand on the borders of a 
the body by a single stroke of a bill-hook ; lonely lake, for there dwells the spirit which 
the saqrifice being considered unacceptable to in Scotland i.s known as the Water-Kelpie, 
the demon if more than one blow is required, and it is near the water that he has heard 
The decapitated body is then held up so that may be often seen in the dai kness of the 
all the blood it contains may flow out upon night, the “ licry-mouthed devil” (Tennis 
the demon’s altar. The sacrifice being now | fatuus.) But most of all, he fears the sandy 
completed the animal is cut up on the spot, j plain, for it is a notion thoroughly oiiental 
made into curry, and, with the addition of j that the unclean spirit “ Walketh throuf^h 
the boiled rice and fruit offered to the demon dry places,” which are called in Tamil Pay 
on the same occasion, forms a sacred meal of Kadu, « Devil Deserts.” Devils are especially 
which all who have joined in the sacrifice said to abound in the sandy wastes between 
receive a share. The sole object of the sacri- j Madura and Tinnevelly, where the mirage fin 
ficeisthe removal of the devil’s anger or of i Tamil, Pay Ter, the Devil’s chariot) ' 
the calamitieswhich his anger brings down. It frequently seen, and is said to be produced 
should be distinctly understood that sacrifices by them. Does a fire take place in a village 
to devilg are never ofiTered on account of the it is owing to the wi ath of the Village-Devil' 
sins of the worshippers, and that the devil’s His worship has been neglected or some 
angerjs not excited by any moral offence. The insult has been offered to him and he thirsts 
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for revenge. Near tlie village of Vedinrpu- instead of being burnt, as it> the case of 
ram, in the Tanjore district, for the past four suniyasi (wandering devotees) Roman and 
or five years, accidental fires have been Lutheran Christians, salt is placed in the 
of annual occurrence, and it is commonly re- grave, and frequently with it the leaves of 
ported to be owing to the anger of Aiyanar, the margosa tree so famous as a charm 
a demon \yhose slirine is situated to the west against devils. Salt was till recently, also, 
of the village. A banyan tree near the spot in England placed on the corpse for the 
dedicated to him, was some years ago, felled avowed purpose of keeping it secure from the 
without his permission, and since that time, evil one, and the practice is still said to linger 
the enraged demon, refusing to be propitiated in the Highlands of Scotland. The High- 
by the usual sacrifices, yearly burns down a landers indeed in many of their superstitions' 
house or two. Many laces besides hindoos, are remarkably similar to the hindoos. They 
have been accustomed to make vows in time | formerly ‘planted the rowan, or monntaiii-ash 
of sickness. Formerly we arc told, people regarding it as a safe-guard against devils, 
used to go from all parts of England to Can- 1 just as the hindoos regard the margosa. 
terbury — Tlirougliout India, the belief is as common as 

“ Tlie holy blissful martyr for to se«k, •1’ 'vas formerly in Europe, that a man who 
“That them hath liolpen when that they were sick.” dies a sudden or a violent death, l)ecomes a 
The hindoo makes a vow to go to a par- demon. All the women in the district are 
ticulav shrine, and there pour ofierings of oil immediattdy possessed by him, and innumer- 
and s{)ices. If a diseased intMuber have been i able mischiefs result. A brahman accidental- 
restored, often-times a golden image of it is j ly drowned in the river Kaveri about the 
made and presented to tlie shrine. A person year 1870, became in consequence a “Brahma 
suffered from a serious afiection of the eyes, Rakshasa,’^ one of the fiercest of demons, 
made a vow that in case of recovery, two | Hr. Caldwell mentions tho case of an 
golden eyes .should be made and pre.sented j English officer mortally wounded at the 
to the shrine of Mari Amman. In like man- taking of the Travancoro lines in 1809, who 
iier, tho Pliilistines, we read, when nffiicted was afterwards worshipped as a demon ; 
with emerods, thought after consulting with cigars and spirituous liquors being added to 
their soothsayers, that they could host ]iropi- the u.«ual ofierings made in such cases. An 
tiate the God of Israel by making and otfer- Kngli.sh or French officer of artillery, killed 
ing to him, golden images of tlie cmcrods. at the battle of Assayo and buried there near 
As may he expected the devils are most busy a large tree, continues (up to 1869) to be 
in the worshipped by the Mahrattas. A few years 

“ last scene of all ago, a hraliman who "was sentenced to be 
That ends this strange eventful history hanged at Madras for the murder of another 
a young girl fears to cross a dying man lest brahman, going on pilgrimage from Benares 
his hteli breath should pass into her in wliich to Rumesaram, threatened that though they 
case she would be possessed beyond recovery, were about to hang him, he would not die, 
For a similar reason, a hindoo at the point of j but would become a Brahman Rakshasa and 
death is always removed lo expire without torment all those who had given evidence 
the house, which would otherwi.«!e he haunted, against him. 

As the corpse is carried away, parched rice Bells and chains are almost always used in 
is scattered along the route of tho funeral the devil-worship and exorcism of Southern 
procession. It is believed that tlie devils India the notion involved seems less to be that 
will stop to pick it up, and it is con.sidered I of scaring the devil, than that of charming him, 
advisable to keep them so engaged till next -just n.s a snake-charmer charms a snake by 
sun-rise, for should they return to tho house i music. Near the fanes of the popular devils, 
before that time they would probably not be j there are massive iron cliaiiis hanging from the 
satisfied without another victim. A native | trees, with bells aud knives attached to them, 
proverb says ; — “A Saturday’s corpse goes not j In the w'cll-known Sanskrit work, the Hitopa- 
alone when, therefore, a death takes place desa occurs a story relating to a famous devil 
on. a Saturday, to prevent evil consequences, called Ghantakarna or Bell-ear. This Rak- 
a live cock is taken with the corpse lo the shasa was believed to dwell on the top of a 
burning ground, and it is there given away mountain near the town of Brahmaputra, 
to some person of low caste, or like the scape- One day, a thief hiiviiig stolen a bel), (probably 
goat of old, allowed to escape into the adja- one of those near the demon’s fane,) was killed 
cent jungle. Brahmans’ averse to bloody by a tiger, ns he was carrying off his plunder, 
sacrifices, substitute for a cock, the bolt of The monkeys who dwelt in the adjacent 
the door of the house, which they burn with forest, obtained the bell and amused themselves 
the corpse. When a dead body is buried by ringing it. The people of the town, having 
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found the dead-bodj of the man and con- 
tinually heariug the sound of the bell were 
filled with intense horror fully believing that 
the demon enraged, had killed the thief, and 
was now ringing the bell. The town was in 
consequence nearly deserted, when an old 
woman guessing the truth, went to the king 
and said that for a small sum she would 
undertake to settle the demon. The king, 
delighted, gave her what she asked, and the 
old woman after tracing the cabalistic circle, — 
(the Kolam) and pretending to go through 
certain incantations, entered the forest. By 
means of fruits which she strewed on the | 
ground, she was enabled to decoy the monkeys, | 
and having obtained the bell as a trophy of 
her victory over the demon, she returned in j 
triumph to the town. So little has the belief | 
in devils been shaken, that in the India of the 
close of the 1 9th century, it Avould in a like 
case, be just as easy to deceive the people 
and even their rajahs. Annually amongst the 
Rajputs of the Solar line, the white boar is 
hunted and slain as a sacrifice to Ceres, j 
known there as Gouri. On one occasion as I 
related by Tod, scarcely was the ceremony 
over, when the yonng prince remarked, it 
was the festival of the Aliairea, nor must 
ancient customs be forgotten : “ therefore to 
horse, and slay a boar to Gouri and take 
the omen for the ensuing year.’* They slew 
abundance of game, and in the mimic field of 
war, the nobles who surrounded the gallant 
Per tab anticipated happier days for Me war. 
Proverbs, xvii, 1, speaks of a “ house full of 
sacrifices.” A bindoo priest, who officiates at 
a great festival, sometimes receives so many 
offerings, that his house may be said to be 
filled with them : many articles are damaged 
before they can be used . — Mil man* s History 
of the Jews, ^thEd., Vol. i, pp. 24, 25, 154, 
155 ; William Howit, The Supernatural, 
Vol. i ; Bunsen, Egypt's Place in Universal 
History, Vols, i, pp. 17-179 ; ii, 467-72 ; 
iii, 286, 525, 531, 687 ; iv, 210, 214, 695 ; 
Georgic, lib. iii, p. 5 ; Ars. Amat., Vol. i, 
p. 647, quoted in Sharpe's History of Egypt, 
Vol, \,p. 163 ; Early Christianity in Arabia ; 
Col. Eorbes Leslie ; Lubbock, Origin of Civil., 
pp. 238, 241-243 ; Kenrick's Phoenicia, pp. 
315-20; J.B. Carnac and Col. A, Walker, j 
Resident, Baroda, 15M March 1808, vi Par- 
liamentary Paper, 1 1th June 1 824, pp. 52-58; 
Abbe-Domenech ; Wade's Chinese Army, 
p. 22 ; Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. i, pp. 63, 76, 
373 ; Coleman, on the Mythology of the 
Hindoos, p. 374; Williams' Story ofNala, 


p. 46 ; Retd. Mr. Mason's Tenasserirn ; 
Dr. Mason's Burmah, p. 106 ; Dr. W. W. 
Hunter, p. 30 ;* Livingstone, Africa ; 
Malcolm's Central India, Vol. ii, pp. 209- 
10; Cal. Rev, No. exx, December 1860, 
also January 1871 ; Wilson's Glossary ; 
So7inerat's Voyage, p. 116; Ward's View 
of the Hindoos, Vol. ii, pp. 49-58, 126, 127 ; 
Forbes' Ras Mala Hindoo Annals, Vol. ii, 
pp. 353-55, 360-66 ; Frere, Antipodes, p. 
234 ; Bryant's Mythology ; Robert's Ulus- 
I trations of the Scriptures ; Major Moor, 
Oriental Fragments ; Burder, Oriental Cus» 
toms ; Harris' Natural History of the Bible. 
See Cow, Indra, Kabul, Lakshmi, Polyandry, 
Saraswati, Yavnna. 

SACRIFICE ISLAND, is thus mention- 
ed by Dr. Fryer who visited India in 
1673. At Mangalore the Dutch have a 
fort, and six miles to the north the French 
have a flag flying : within a league off 
which a grey rock extols its hoai*y head 
eight fathoms above water, navigable on all 
sides, justly called by ns Sacrifice Island, in 
remembrance of a bloody butchery on some 
English by the pirate Malabars who are the 
I worst Pickeroons on this coast, going in 
I fleets, and are set out by the great men 
j ashore, the (diief of whom lives at Dwrraapa- 
j tan. — A New account of East India and 
Persia, ^'C., p. 55, Lond., 1698, quoted in 
Ouseley's Travels, Vol. i, p. 68. 

SAC SANDER or Satasanda, Singh. Aris- 
tolochia indica. 

SAD, Pers., a hundred ; hence Saddi, a 
century. San, Hind., a hundred, hence 
Saikra, per hundred. 

SAD also Spanmal, Sw. Corn. 

SADA, hindoo Unitarians, which their name, 
Sad’iia, Hind. Pure or Puritan, implies. 
They originated in a. d. 1658, with a person 
named Birbhan. They have no temples. 

SADA-BASNA, Hind. The white- 
flowered variety of Coronilla grandiflora. 

SADA-BORI, Hind. Asparagus racemo- 
sus, Willde. 

SADACHOO MAIIAM, Tam. Grewia 
tilisefolia, Vahl. 

SADA-DEBDHAN, Beno. Sorghum 

U41 OO n P 1*Q t II TYl 

SADA HAJAR MANI, or Sada Hajur 
Muni, Beng. Phyllanthus niruri, Linn. 

SADA DHATURA, Hind. Datura fas- 
tuosa, also Datura alba, Rumph. 

SADA-GULAB, Hind. Rosa sinensis. 
SaDAICHI MARAM, Tam. Grewia 
tilisBfolia, Vahl. 


pp. 119, 209 ; Postan's Western India, Vol. SADA-JAMAI-POOLT, also Sada-jamai- 
iif PiJ. # 173-6; Hindu Theatre, Vols. i, p. shim, Beng., Hind. Lablab cuUratus. 

340; ii, pp. 59-^0; Captain John Clune, SADA JATI, Benq. Barleria dichotoma, 
Appendix to the Itinerary for Western India, Roxb. 
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SADA KUPPE, Tam. Anefcbum graveb- 
lens, Ziww, 

SADA-KASSIS, Hind. White vitriol, 
sulphate of zinc. 

SADAL, Bkng. Lifiinaetus nivaus, 1 emm, 

SAD ANAPA VEDARU, Tkl. Bara- 
busa stricta,'Roa:6> 

SA-DANG, also Saundang, Burm. A 
measure of length in Pegu =0*601 yards.— 
Simmond^s Diet, 


SADOZYE. 

was so good as to be greatly . admired by 
some of the best judges. — Doyle's Arts, ^c., 
of India, p. 608. 

SADDUCERS, see Polyandry. 

SAD’H, a hindoo puritan sect of the Lin- 
doos. vSee Hindoo, Sada. 

SADHANAPU VEDURU, Tfx, Den- 
drocalaraus strictus, SchulL Barabusa stricta, 
B., ii, 193 ; Cor, 80. 

SAD’H I RAM DAS, was the first Sik’h 


mmonas uici, ^ 

SADA-NUTI BeNg. White variety of guroo of the bad hi tribe, and hence was 


Amarantus oleraceus, Linn, 

SADAPA, also Arudu, Tel. Ruta angusti- 
folia, Nees, 

SADAQA, Ar. Sacrifice. 

SADAR, chief, supreme, the highest or 


named Ram Das Sad’hi. The Sad’hi were 
numerous about Muckawal, about the middle 
of the 19th century . — Gregorys History 
of the Sikhs, VoL i, p, 29. 

SADHUA PANTHI, a Vaishnava sect of 


cnier, suprciuo, me .7 w • i* 

foremost of anything, as Sadr Adalat, the Hindoos lu the North-Western Provinces of 


High Court. 

SADAR, Malay. AmmonisB hydrochloras. 
SADASHEGHUR, a sea-port town on 
the west const of India in the Konkan. 
SADASIVA, see Inscriptions. 

SADAT, Akab., plural of Sayid. This 


India ; originated by Sadhna, a butcher. 
SAD’H YA, Sans., from sad’h, to perfect. 
SADI, a Persian Poet, a beautiful writer 
in his own peculiar way. Though inferior to 
Hafiz in lyric poetry, his works are much 
more voluminous and diversified ; embracing 


SAUAi, ARAB., piuiai x».o 7 « ... , 

word in the northern Hejaz and in British all kinds of composition in prose and verse. 


a ^ - -- , 

SADIA, generally written Suddya, in lat. 
27* 49' N., long. 96* 38* E., in Assam, on the 
right side of the Kundil river, an afiiuent of 
the Brahamputra ; near this place, the level 
of the Brahamputra is,210 feet above the sea. 

— aSVAL, a, 

SADI HAZUR MUNI, Hind., Beng. 
Ta"elc7crecta and Seuecio Phyllanthus niruri, Litm. . 

° SADI MODI, Beng. Emilia sonchifolia, 

DC. 

SAD JEN, see Karaug bollong. 

SADLA, Rus. Saddles. 

SADONG LINGAH, see Katiow. 
SADONG RIVER, see India, Kyan. 
SADOO JAUHARI, Hind. Is a peddling 


India is applied indifierently to the posterity 
of Hasan and Hosayn, sons of Ali and grand- 
sons of Muhammad. — Burton's Pilgrimage 
to Meecah, Vol. ii,V* 263. 

SADA-TAM-PALA, Singh. Amarantus 
oleraceus, TAnn, 

SADBARG, Hind. Calendula officinalis, 
Carpesium, sp 
vulgaris, 

SAD-CUFI, Arab. Cyperus juncifoliuB. 

SADDACUPPAl, Tam. Anethum sowa, 
Doxb, Dill seed. 

SADDAPA, Tkl. Anethum sowa, Roxb. 
Dill seed. 

SADDLE ISLAND, in the Red Sea, ha.s 


active volcanoes. Saddle island, see Ramree . J®^®**?* 


or Yambie. 

SADDLE ISLAND, or Semione island, in 
lat. 4* 31' N., long. 107’ 44' E., about 6 
miles from Pulo Laut, one of the Natulias 
group in the China Sea. 

SADDLE. 

Kakap 


Sarj, 

SeU«B, 

Sattel, 

Zin, 

Roghir, 

Selle, 


Ar. 
Fr. 
Ger. 
Guz., Hind. 

n 

It. 


Zin, 

Sadia, 

Selles, 


: Palana ; Sela. 

Malay. 

Peks. 

Rus. 

Sp. 


The saddles of Europe are made with a ^ •. o , . , 

wooden framework covered with leather of tun and Pukhtun, who speak Pushto aud 


SADOZYE, an Alfghan tribe. The people 
who dwell about Kabul and l^andnhar. 
Shorawak and Pishin, are designated B’r- 
Pushtun or Upper Affghans ; and those occu- 
pying the district of Roh, which is near India, 
are called L’r-Pukhtun or Lower Affghans, 
Persian is the offiiual language of Affghaiiis- 
tan, but the Pushto is alike the common 
tongue of the uneducated people, of the fami- 
lies of the former Sadozye kings, and of the 
dwellings of the amir. There are, however, 
two divisions of the Affghans, termed Push- 


different kinds, and with intervening pad- 
ding. Those in use in Asia, are made of 
cloth or felt (numdah) with or without a 


Pukhto respectively. The Pushto being the 
western dialect with afliiiity to Persian, and 
the Pukhto the eastern with many Sanskrit 


ClOin or leifc vuuiuuau; ...... ,, , rr., i 

wooden framework. At the Exhibition of and Hindi words. The lushto is spoken, 
1861, the saddle-cloths and match-lock ac- with slight variation in orthography and 
coutremenU from tlie rajah of Kotah, a pat- pronunemtion, from the valley of Pishin, 
tern was produced with Rold-headed nails, south of Knndahnr, to Kafinstan on the nhrth ; 
Bxedinlo green velvet. The effect of this and from the banks ol the Helmund on the 
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SAFED. 


SAFFLOWER. 


west, to the Attock, Sindhu or Indus river, on 
the east throughout the Samah or plain of 
the Yuzufye, the mountainous districts of 
Bajawar, Banjlikora, Swatt and Buuer to 
Astor, on the borders of Little Tibet,— a 
tract of coiinOy equal in extent to the entire 
Spanish peninsula ; also, throughout the 
British districts of the Derajat, Bauu Tak, 
Kohat, Peshawar and the Samah or plain of 
the Yuzufzye with the exception of Dcra 
Ghazi Khan, nine-tenths of the people speak 
the Affghau language. Professor Wilson 
remarks that the inhabitants of the country 
around Kabul, at the earliest period at which 
we have authentic accounts of them— that of I 
the Macedonian conquest. — were Indians ; | 
and the designation given by the Greeks is j 
confirmed by the language upon the reverse ’ 
of the coins of the Greek kings of Bactria, j 
which, there is little doubt, is a form of Pra- 1 
krit. Sadozye, ruled in Kabul from a. d. ■ 
1747, till put aside by Dost Mahomed Khan, ’ 
a Barakzyc chief. The advent of tlie Sadozye 
and other mahomedau tribes, now styled 
Affghau, is not known. See Affghau, India, 
Khyber. 

SADQA, Arab. Sacrifice ; Sadqe-hona, 
or Sadqe-jaua, to become a sacrifice for 
another ; Sadqe-karna^ to sacrifice for the 
welfare of another. vSee Sacrifice. 

SAD’R, Arab. Chief, hence Sadr Adalut, 
High Court of Justice. The Supreme Courts 
of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay were amal- 
gamated witli the Courts of Sadr Adalut of 
the three Presidencies, and the united body 
designated the High Court of Judicature^ 
Sadr is often used in compound words, as 
Sadr-Araiu, Sadr-Adalat, Sadr-Mohfamim, 
ChiefAmiOjChiefCourt, Chief Superintendent, 
SADRAS, a small town on the Coromandel 
Coast, in lat. 12* 32’ N,, long. 80* 13' E., 
about 30 miles south of Madras. 

SADRUS, Hind. Cimiaraomum nitidum, 

SADSATT, Malay. Rue. 

SADURA, Mahr. Pentaptera arjuna. 
SjELK, also Sdelg, Egypt. Beta vulgaris, 
Linn, 

SAFARJAL, Hind., Malay. Cydoiiia 
vulgaris, Pers. Quince. 

SAFARON, Malay. Saffron. 

SAFED, Hind., Prrs. White, hence 
Safeda, Hind. A quality of fair rice. 

Safeda, Hind., of Kanawar, I’opulus fasti- j 
giata ; Dalbergia sisso, J’opulus alba, Salix | 
tetrasperma. ' 

Safeda, Hind. Ceruse. 

Safed bach, Hind. Acorus calamus, Lhm. j 
Safej bariala, Hind. Sidarhomboidea, Roxb ■ 
Safed juari, Hind. White variety of Sor- 1 
ghum vulgare. 


Safed kadasarabal, Hind. Canavalia gladi- 
ata, DC., Roxb,, \V .if A, 

Safed kapra, IIind. Calico. 

Safed kikar, Hind. Acacia leucophlasa, 

m/M 

Safed moth, Hind. Occasionally applied to 
Cyamopsis psoraloides. 

Safed-musli, Hind., or Duk. Asparagus 
adscendeus, Roxb, 

Safed patthar, a white alabaster of Shahpur, 
Safed poin, Bkno. Basella alba, Linn, 

Safed shakr kandalu, Hind. Batatas edulis, 
Choist/. 

Safed simal, Hi>'i). Eriodendron anfractuo- 
sum, DC, ; fV, uj" A, ; W,Ic, 

Safed sona, Hind. Platinum. 

Safed tulsi, Hind, Ocimum album, Basella 
alba, I Ann. 

SAFED KOII, a peak south of Koh-i- 
Baba. It is in lat. 33* 58.' 1"N. ; long. 70* 
27' 9" E., in the Paii jah, 14,393 feet above the 
level of the sea. It lies at the head of the 
Mamand Dhara, a valley belonging to the 
Sheiiwari celebrated for its vineyards. — 
Walker ; Moorcroft's Travels, Vol, ii, 

35o, See Jellalabad, Kaffir, Khyber, Suliniaii 
hills. 

SAFFAVT, a dynasty which ruled in 
Persia. See Khali fs. 

SAFFERSTKEN, Dut. Sappliire. 
8AFFIAM, Ger. Morocco leather. 
SAFFIAN, Rtjs. Morocco leatlier. 
i SAFFEOER, Dut. Bastard saffron. Saf- 

; flower. 

j SAFFLOR, Ger. Safflower. 

SAFFLOWER. 

Usfar, Ar. KiisHuni; Kii«Huinba,HlNF> 

KuHum kajiralj, Hkni;. Zatfronc, It. 

Co.ssumba, (b\x. Ka«surnba-ja\va, Malay. 

Hung-lan-hwah, CHIN. Kiissumba, Malkal. 

Yoli-hurig-hwah ,, Polciroi, Kus. 

Safflor, 1>UT. Prostoi schafran, ,, 

Bastml salfran, Ku8.suiiiba ; Kuaum-lot- 

Kurtiii, Eovpt. tora. Sans. 

Bastard saffron, Eno. Azafron bastardo, Sp. 

Cartame, Fr. Alazor, 

Saffran batard, Seiidorkum, Tam. 

Siirtior. Oku. Kiiasuiiiba chetto, Tel. 

Two species yield the safflower of com- 
merce, viz., Carthamus tiiictorius, which 
has small leaves and an orange flovycr ; and 
C, oxyacantlia, w'ith larger leaves and a 

yellow flower, a native of Caucasus. The 
former is cultivated in Egypt, the Levant, 
ite., where it forms a considerable article of 
eomnierce. The former is grown in every 
part of the E. Indies, in China, India, Egypt, 
America, Spain, some of the warmer parts of 
Europe, is indigenous to tlie whole of the 
Indian Archipelago, and a large quantity is 
grown in and exported from Bali. At the 
Afadras Exhibition of 18oo, specimens were 
exhibited from Cuddapali, Chiltlcdroog and 
40 
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Madura, aud several packets of the seeds 
were sent from other districts. It is culti- 
vated extensively throughout the Ceded 
districts, &c., the seed yielding an oil, 
and the flower a dye. Of late years the 
exportation has fallen off, but ii great deal is 
consumed in the country. The flower is 
gathered and rubbed down into a powder, 
and sold in this state. When used for dyeing 
it is put in a cloth and washed in cold water 
for a long time, to remove a yellow colouring 
matter ; it is then boiled and yields the pink 
dyeing liquid. The Chinese safflower is ; 
worth four times the amount of the Indian 
article, but the loss from careless drying and ! 
preparation in India has too often been set j 
down to the nature of the article. The j 
dried florets yield a very beautiful colour- 1 
ing matter, which attaches itself without; 
a mordant. In Madras it is chiefly used j 
for colouring cotton, and produces various j 
shades of pink, rose, crimson, scarlet, &c. j 
In Bangalore, silk is dyed with it, but the i 
(lye is very fugitive, and will not bear wash- | 
ing. An alkaline extract precipitated by an | 
acid (lime juice is commonly used) will give 
a fine blue colour either to silk or cotton. 
The colouring matter is not .suitable to wool. 
The petals of the safflower coutaiu a red 
colouring matter insoluble in wmter, derived 
prol)ably from the oxidation of a pecnliav j 
principle existing in tli(3 petals : it is ('ailed ! 
carthamine, or carthameiiu?, and by Dumas, | 
cartliamous acid. When a weak soda solution j 
of carthamine is loft in contact with oxygen, it | 
fii’st becomes yellow and then red, and ou 
sainratiiig this red liquor with citric acid, red 
carthamine is throwm dowm. Tlui afliiiity 
cartham(3ine for cotton and silk is such, that 
when it is recently precipitated, those sub- 
stan<;es immediately combine with it, and 
become at first rose-coloured, and aftciwvards 
of a fine red, so that they may be thus dyed 
without the intorventiou of a mordant ; the 
stuffs so dyed are rendered yellow by the 
alkalis, and the colour is to a certain extent 
restored by the acids. Cartham(iiuo is never 
used in dyeing wool. When it is precipitated 
from concentrated solutions, it furiiislies a 
a li(|uid paint, which, evaporated tipon saucers, 
leaves a residue of somewhat metallic lustre, 
used n.y a pink dye-stuff’, and which, mixed 
with finely powdered talc and dried, consti- 
tutes commoTi rouge. When the infusion is 
evaporated it leaves an extract very soluble 
in water, precipitated by acids and soluble in 
alkalis. It is not reddened by oxidizing 
agents. The Chinese safflower i.s considered 
the best, and that from Boml)ay is least 
esteemed. The price of safflower in the 
English market varies from £ I to £ 8 per 
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ton, according to quality, that from Bombay 
about £ 1 to £ DIO 5 . The iannual quantity 
imported into England is from 400 to 500 
tons, -|ths of which is sent from Calcutta, and 
about 150 tons is grown in the Dacca 
Collectoiate. The pink colour of safflower 
is re.sinous in its nature, and is best dissolved 
by the fixed alkalis. In Bengal, tho flowers 
are gathered, placed in a bag, and trodden 
under water to get rid of tho yellow colour. 
They arc then placed in a trough with soda, 
in the proportion of 6 lbs. to 120 lbs. of 
carthainus. After soaking for a time, the 
contents of the trough are transferred to 
another, having a perforated bottom, but 
lined with a finely-woven cloth. This per- 
forated trough is placed over an unperforated 
empty one, and water is poured through the 
upper one. This carrie.s with it a large 
amount of tluj colouring matter released by 
the alkali. When tlic lower trough is full the 
bath i.s placed over an other trough. A littio 
more alkali is added and IVesh water, until 
the latter runs through without carrying any 
more colouring matter. Lemon j nice is added 
to the dye stuff’ in the trough-s, and raises the 
(jolour to a bright elicny-red ; silk, in hanks, 
is then immersed and turned round skein- 
sticks in the so long as it will take up 
any colour. It is then driitd, and if the colour 
be not deep enough, it is passtnl through 
anotlun* batli of similar strength. A final 
brightening i.s given by turning the silk round 
tlu^ skein-sticks, s(?ven or eight times, in warm 
water, with hnnon juice, in the* proportion of 
half a [)iiit to each pailful of water. Tin’s 
colour will not l)C{ir tlu^ action of soap, uoi 
will it long withstand exp^vsuio to the sun ami 
air; it is chiefly t*mpIovctl on silk for imi- 
tating the tine dye of the French called 
ponceau. For ponceau, or flame-colour, the 
silk is first boiled, and then receives a slight 
foundation of aiiiiotto ; but it must not be 
alunied, Saftlow(?r dyo is costly : it is 
chosen in flakes of a bright pink colour ; that 
in powder, dark-coloured, or oily, is of infe- 
rior quality. The beauty of the colour, in 
its purest form, has caused it to be em- 
ployed in the inannfacture of muge. Tho 
preparation of tin? finest rouge, however, 
is from imchineal. The delicate and beauti- 
ful rougi*, known as rouge vegotale, is 
nothing mon; than the colour of safflower 
which has been extracted by means of crys- 
tallized soda, pieci[>itated hy citric, acid, 
then slowly dried, and ground up with the 
purest talc. In the process of rouge-making 
from .safflower the flowers, after being washed 
with pure water till it comes off colourldlssi are 
dried, pulverized, and (lige.sled with a weak 
i solution of crysfaks of soda, which assumea 
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thereby & yellow colour. luto this liquor a 
quautity of‘ finely carded white cotton wool is 
plunged, and then so much lemon -juice or 
pure vinegar is added as to supersaturate 
the soda. Tlie colouring matter is disen- 
gaged, and falls down in an impalpable 
powder upon the cotton filaments. The 
cotton, after being washed in cold water, 
to remove some yellow colouring particles, 
is to be treated with a fresh solution of 
carbonate of soda, which takes up the red 
colouring matter in a state of purity. Before 
precipitating this [>iginent a second time by 
the acid of lemons, some soft powdered talc 
should be laid in .the l>ottoin of the vessel for 
the purpose of absorbing the tine rouge, in 
proportion as it is separated IVoin the carboimte 
of soda, Avliich now liuKls it dissolved. The 
coloured mixture must be finally triturated 
with a few drops of olivc-oil in order to make 
it smootli and marrowy. Upon the fineness 
of the talc, and the proportion of the safllower 
precipitntf3 wliich it contains, depends the 
beauty and value of the eosmeti(;. The rouge 
of the above second precipitation is received 
sometimes upon bits of fine-twisted woollen 
stuff, called eropoins, which ladies rnh upon 
their cheeks. The imports into the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain were as under : 
i 835, Tons 23 1 , C wt 1 3 ! I S 18, Ions 50fi 
1 840 267 1 2 ! 1 849 407 

1847 405 1 

TTie annual quantity of safflower, according 
to Dr. Taylor, exported from tlic district 
of Dacca for eight years ending witli 1H39, 
amounted to 4,000 maunds, or about 1 19 tons. 
Th® exports tlirongli the Cnh utta Custom 
House are occasionally large ; in 1824-25 
there were about 310 tojis ; 8,500 Indian 
maiiuds were shipped from Calcutta in each of 
the years 1841 and 1842. Tiio prices in the 
Liverpool market, in January 1853, were for 
Bengal, good and fine, fO to £7 lO.v. perewt, ; 
middling, £4 to f 4 IOa, ; infei iorand ordinary, 
£2 IO 5 . to £ 3 . — Ui'C^s Dictionnrij ; 'romlin- 
son^ p, 333 ; Shnmoiuls, p. 450 ; Faulkner ; 
Eng. Cyc.^ p. 787 ; Smithy Cfdncse Mat. Med.', 
M. E. J. R. ; O* Shanffluiesstj, ]>enf/. Disp. 
SAFFLOWER OIL. 

Kurru or Cuxurn Ivarirrna satir, I’EJM. I 

ka tel, ilixn. (’lienduruku yennai, Tam. 

Toliyan, Pan.i. Kuauiiilja nuiia, Tel. 

A light yellow, clear oil, is obtained from 
the seeds of the Cartliamus tinctorins. It 
grows plentifully in Mysore and Tinnevelly. j 
in Mysore and Bellary, it costs about R.s 
2-8-0 per maund, and is used for lamps and 
culinary pni pose.s. — M. E. J, II , 
^^AFFLOWER SEED. 

Kurdoh, rtriz. and Hixii. 

The seed -f the (.■arlluimufi finctorins 


affords au oil used by the uativea of India lor 
culinary purposes. It has of late been ex- 
ported from Bombay to England and France 
as an “ oil seed.'^ — Faulkner. 

SAFFRAGAM, a district of Ceylon, See 
Cejdon, Rhodia. 

SAFFRAN, Gjcr., Sp. Saffron.- 


SAFFRON. 

Kark.ain, Zaifran, Ar. j Crocui aativus, ^Eat. 

Thau’wcu, Burm. CrocuH, ,, 

Fan-hung-hwa, Chin. Safarun, Malay. 

Hwang-hwa ,, Kumkuma, „ 

Si-tsang-hung-hwa, „ Kungkuma, „ 

8ali'fah-yiu, „ Safaron, Maleal. 

Poh-fu lan, „ Abir, Kurkain, Pers. 

Key.sur, DUK. Kiirkum, Zaifran, ,, 

Safran, Dur. Acafrao, Port. 

RootLa saffron, Anc Bindi Schafran, Kus. 

Ituy saffron, Eng. Kasmira-jaiinia, Sans. 

Asafran, Fk. Kunkama, ,, 

Saffron, Oeh. Khohun, SiNGH. 

Key sur ; Zaifran, UlNO. Saffron, Sp. 

Zaifran, ,, Kun-gunia-pu, Tam. 

Zafferano, It. Kuukaiiiapuvu, Tel. 


Crocus sativus, saffron, is a native of Asia 
Minor, naturalized in many purt.s of Europe, 
and cnliiviited in Persia and Cashmere. The 
Chinese obtain it from Tibet. Saffron is 
brought to India from England, the sea ports 
of the Ucd Sea, Persia, and Cushinerc. The 
dried stigmata of the flower, are picked out, 
dried on paper either in a kiln or by the sun. 
If comiwessed into cakes it is called cake 
saffron : hay saffron, what is usually met 
with, consists of the stigmas, each about an 
inch and a half long, luown-red, the upper 
p.avt flattened, widemal, and cleft ; the lowm*, 
Imir-like and yellowish. The odour is fra- 
grant, taste bitter but agreeable. Safl'rou 
tingo.s the saliva yellow. One grain of good 
s;iffron contains the stigmata and styles of nine 
flower.s, so that one ounce of saffron is equal to 
4,320 flowers. Cake saffron as now met with, 
contains noneof the real article, being prepared 
from the florets of the safflower or Carthnmus 
linctorius made into a paste with gum water. 
Dr. Houigberger, (p, 263.) mentions that in his 
lime Crocus sativus was monopolized by the 
Cashmereau goveiTiinent, ami that the hakims 
of the Punjab use saffron in melancholy, 
tyjdius fever, enlargement of the liver, and 
retention of urine. It is now imported into 
India botii from Persia and Caslimere, but . 
into the North-western parts of India from the 
latter only. Dr. Falconer formed the opinion 
that saffron could ho successfully cultivated 
in the Himalaya, at heights varying from six 
thousand to six thousand five hundred feet 
above the sea, and that if it were once 
brought into the market, tlic <lemand for it 
would be almost unlimited. The dried pistils 
compressed into firm cakes or masses, are 
termed in India Rootia saffron ; good saffron 
has a sweetish, penetrating, diffusive odour ; 
a warm, pungent, bitterish taste ; and a ricli 
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deep orange colour. It is u.scd in mecliidncj as 
a colouring substance, and in domestic cookery. 
The vytians prescribe this article in nervous 
affections attended with vertigo, and where 
there appears to bean approach to apoplexy, by 
accumulation of blood in the head. They 
also believe it to possess considerable virtue 
jn melancholia, hysteiic depressions, and 
kistnah dashum (typhus fever), in which 
last they suppose it to act as a cordial and 
restorative. To women, soon after the pains 
of childbirth are over, an infusion of saffron 
is frequently administered by the Tamil 
mid wives to prevent fever, to support the 
animal spirits ; and gently to assist in cariy- 
ing off' the lochia. Ft is besides used by ; 
tlie Indian practitioners as an external appli- 
cation in oplithulmia when mixed with a small 
quantity of pounded chebulic myrobolan and 
limejuice and applie<l round the eye, but close 
to it. The Arabians class it amongst their 
Mosebetat (Hypnotica) Mokewyat (Cardiacn) 
and Mnfettehat (Deobstnientia). Used as a 
dye, a ri<;h yollow-rod colour is obtained wl)icb, 
when dried and pure, is of a scarlet luie. The 
use of saffron in Europe is diminishing. It 
is employe<l as a seasoning in cookery : also 
to colour confectionery, liqueurs, varnishes, \ 
and sometimes cheese and butter. It is used j 
to a small extent by painters and dyers. It 
was formerly much used in medicine as a 
carminative, antispasrno«lic and (3mmenagogue, 
and it is still occasionally ernployifid to pro- 
mote the eruption of certain diseases of the 
skin. It is given to birds to assist their 
moulting. The colouring ingredient of this 
plant as “ a peculiar principle to wliich the 
name of polychroito has heou given ; it 
possesses the properties of being totally de.s- 
troyed by the action of tlie solar ray.s, colour- 
ing iu small quantity a large body of water, 
and of forming blue or green tints when treated 
with sulphuric and nitric acid, or with 
sulphate of iron. In moderate doses, th’s 
substance stimulates the stomacli, and in 
large quantities excites the vascular system. 
Moreover it seems to have a specific infliicnco 
on the cerebro-spinul system, as it atfccts, it 
is said, the mental facultici.s, a result which 
De Candolle considers analogous to that pro- 
duced by the petals of certain odorous 
flowers. Saffron known in coTnmerce as 
a kind of fibrous cake, should be moderately 
moist, close, tough, and compact, tlie smell 
sweet and penetrating, the taste warm, pun- 
gent, and somewhat bitter. It is a con- 
siderable article of trade, botli east and west, 
it is esteemed medicinal in the east with 
all sorts of virtues ascribed to it. To put 
on the saffron robe, is the sign of “ no quarter” 
with the Rajput warrior. — O'Shaughnessi/, 
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p. (554 ; Rhode, MSS. ; Faulkner j Ainslie's 
Mat. Med,, p. 38 ; Tomlin S07t ; Ilonigberger, 
p, 263 ; Falconer ; Royle ; Smith ; PowelVs 
Hand-book, Vol. i, p, 303. 

SAFI, are a widely spread people occupying 
Dara Nur, D.ara Mazar, Dara Pech, and the 
valleys opening on the Khonar river and in a 
district called Siiikli Khambar, south of Ba- 
jur. It has been noticed that they inhabit 
Taghow. Tlicy now speak the Affghan dialect, 
but also Pasbai. In the emperor Baber’s time, 
they were style<l Kafir, and tliey were subse- 
quently expelled by the Ghiiji from the lands 
to the soutli of Tnghow, and between Kabul 
and Jellalabad. Nadir Shah cultivated a 
fi-iendsliip with them. They speak a dialect 
called Kohistani. South of the Safi, at Babi, 
the first march fi om Gosh ter, on the Jellalabad 
river towards Bajur, are a people called 
Yeghani who consider theni.sclves Affghans, 
hut are yirohably converted Kafir, for they 
speak a dijilect whicdi no Affghan can under- 
stand.- Journeys. See Kelat, Kafir, 
Kassi. 

SAFIRO, also Safir, Sp. Sapphire. 

SAFLINAFF, or Zaliiiaf, or Laars Island, 
in ‘the Java Sea, in hit. 5" 31' S., long. 118® 
25' E., is a low woody island and the south- 
ernmost of a group lying on the north end 
j of Liiar.s bank. 

8AFRAN, Fr. Saffron. 

8AFRI-AM, Guava U*cc, Psidium pyrife- 

SAG, Bknc;., Hind. Greens ; green vege- 
tables ; any vegetaVde jiot-herb ; gogi sag, 
i.H Malva pari florin, Jaii sag, is Chcnopodiuni 
album, Phapru sag, k Pharbitis nil, Rin sng, 
is Phytolacca decandra. 

SAG, Btcno., Hind. Corcliorus olitorius. 

SA(r, Pkics. A dog. See Kurmsaq. 

SAGA, also Chaga, Tel.. Sanseviera 
zoylnnica, IVUld. ; Sanseviera roxburghiana. 
Sc huh. 

SA-GA, Buim. Mictielia champaca, Linn. 
also Michelia aurantium, JVall. 

SAGA, Siam. The red seeds of Abrus 
precutoriu.s, 32 of wdiidi make a phainuug, 
Avorth about ; a gold and silver weight 
u.scd in Malacca, the 12th of Iho mayam, 
and — 4 33 grains. — Simmond's Diet. 

SAGA (illETTU, Tel. Sanseviera rox- 
biirghiana, Schnlt ; S. zeylauica, R., ii, 161. 

SACTAhTlJN, PiORs. Sagapcuuin. 

SAG A II BARK, Ancjlo-Malav. A bark 
of Singapore, resembling mangrove bark in 
appearance, and em])loyed as a dyeing material. 

SAGALA, was the capital of the Bactrian 
dynasty that ruled in tlie l^uijab and its name 
was changed by Demetrius to Euthym^dia. 
Bayer says that according to Claudius Pto- 
lemy, there was a town within the Ilydas- 
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pes yet uearor the Indus railed Bagala, SAGAPPT SOALUM, Tam. Sorghum 
also Euthymedia, hut he seai'cely doubts that ! viilgarc. 

Demetrius eallod it Euthydcmia, from his j SAGAR, Sans. Tiie sea. 
father after liis death and that of Menander, i SAGAK and Nerbudda territories include 
Colonel Tod supposes Saga la to be the Salb* I part of the basins of the Ganges and Ner- 
banpoora of tlie Yadu when driven from | budda. Tlie Sugar district of India is situated 
Zabulist’han and that of the Yuti or Yuchi j in the extreme north-west of the Central 
who were fixed there from Central Asia in I Provinces, and eomprised within north latitude 
the 5th century and if so early as the second i 23“ 5' and 24“ 25', and east longitude 78* 10' 
century wlien Ptolemy wrote, they may have ! and 79* 15'. Tlie Vindhyan outcrops belong 
originated the change to Yutimedia, the Cen- to the group named tlie “ Upper Re wa,”wliieh 
tral Yuti. Numerous medals have been found ' is a mixture of thick massive strata and false- 


withiu the probable limits of the Greek king- 
dom of Sttgala, belonging to these kings or to 
the Parthian kings ol' i\Iiiiagara on the Indus. 
The legends are in Greek on one side, and in 
the Sassauiau character on the rever.se. 'J'iie 
names of Apollodoius and Menander have 
been decyphered, and the titles orGreatKing, 
Saviour, and other epithets adopted by the 
Arsacidae are perfectly legible. The deviees 
however resemble the Parthian. Tiicse Greeks 
and Parthians must have gradually merged 
into tholiiiidoo population. — Hist. Uey. liact., 
p. 84. See Bactrian. 

SAGALLEEN, see Japan, Kmiliau, Sa- 
ghalin. 

SAGAPENO, It. leuum. 
SAGAPENUM. 

Sugbinuj : Sakbemij, Ar. Sagbonuj, <ti:z. 

Sakbinj, „ ! Kuudil ; -Sagbenuj, Hind, i 

I-4U8, Hombav 1 Kundel, 

Sagapenum, Fu. j Sagapeno, It. 

Sagapenumrai, Ger Sagatiun, Pkks. 

Sagafiun, Gu [ Kundel, Hans. 

A concrete gum resin supposed to he a 
kind of assufoctida from the Ferula persica, 
obtained from Smyrna, Alexandria, <S(c. It is 
found in masses formed of soft, adhesive frag- 
mentsjthesize of the thumb or more, somewhat 
transparent, reddish yellow externally, pale 
within, of a waxy or brittle coiisisteiice, often 
mixed with impurities and seeds. Its odour 
resembles that of garlic and assafoetida, its 
taste is hot, nauseous, and rather bitter. Its 
medicinal uses are the same asthose of assafoc- 
tida, but it is considered less energetic, and is i 
but little employed. F. persica, a native of 
Persia, with a stern about tv/ofeet high, accord- 
ing to some authorities produces Sagaperium. I 
Nees von Esenbeck and Lindley, however, i 
consider it ae one of many plants from which | 
assafoetida is procured. Sapagenum is found 
in masses. Its odour resembles that of garlic 
and assafoetida, its taste is hot, nauseous, aud 
rather bitter. It is sometimes adulterated 
with bdellium, gundabirosa, and other similar 
gum resins or turpentines. It is collected in 
the same manner as assafoetida ; sells at four 
rup^s the Ih.— O’ SAattg /messy, pp. 363-64. 

SAGAPU MARAM, T.am. Hymenodyc- 
lioQ excelsum, Wall. 
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' l>edded Hugs, usually hard and otompact, and 
often giaze<l or semi -vitrified, yellowish and 
' greyish while in colour, sometimes reddish. 
The curious iutertrap})ean beds of tlie Sagar, 
i and tlie silicilied trees which they contain, 
■described by Mr. tl. G. Medlicott, are the 
remains of lacustrine deposits, formerly 
! accumulated in probably detached basins, 
and under (Hindilions slightly differing in dif- 
fermit places. The calcareous bands of the 
intertrappean rocks occur hugely near Sagar. 

’ Iron-ore is found and workeil at Ilirnpiir, a 
, small village in tlie extreme north-east. It 
is said to be of excellent quality, but at pre- 
I sent only a few smelting-rurnaces of the com- 
; rnoiiest native description exist. The greater 
part of the iron manufacture is sent to Cawu- 
pore. Sonic of the sandstone is said to be 
equal to the Kuglish tiling stone. The 
population of the distt ict amounts to 498,642 
souls, of whom 220,079 are l eturned as agri- 
j culturists, and 27cS,.’)72 as noiiagriculturists. 
The best cultivators arc Kurrni, Kachhi, 

: Lodhi and Daiigi. The artisans aud handi- 
I craftsmen arc chiefly the Loliur, Barhai, Kohri 
i and Sunar. Except in some of the large 

• towns, and the city of Sagar itself, the mau- 
1 ners of the iiiliabitaiits generally are decidedly 
j uncouth. TJie tribes most addicted to crime 
I are tlui Locllii, Buiidela, Brahman, Khau- 

• gar, Clin mar and Kohri. Tliey are mostly 
j to be found in the borders of the district near 

native states, whore they find protection and 
concealment if pressed by British police. Ou 
the whole the inhabitants of Sagar may be 
said to bo a sturdy race. They are not higJi 
in stature, but they possess a fair share of 
stamina, inuseles, tliews and sinews. The 
houses are generally built of either stone, or 
stone and mud and are tiled. A few of the 
huts inhabited by tlie poorer classes, such 
as Chamar, Sunar Gond, &c., are thatched, 
with walls formed of wattle and dab ; but 
every endeavour is being made to get them 
to build permanent residences, not subject to i 
be destroyed by fire. In the beginning of 
the year a. d. 1818 , by a treaty concluded 
between the peshwa Baji Rao and the British 
government, Sagar with the greater part of 
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the present Sagar district Damoh, Jabalpur 
and Mandia, were made over to the British. 

SAGAR. Colonel McMurdo quotes native 
authors to show, that the western branch of 
the Indus was called the Sagara river, which, 
he thinks, may be identified with the Sagapa 
Ostium of Ptolemy, which was also the most 
westerly branch of the 'Indus in his time. 
Now this channel passes about two or three 
miles to the south of Bharnbura, so that the 
town was also accessible from the Piti, the 
Phundi, the Kyar, and the ^Pintiani mouths 
of the river. General Cunningliam is of 
opinion that the northern cliannel of the Ghara 
was the western branch of the Indus, wdiich 
was navigated by Alexander and Nearchus, 
and that before a. d. 200, its waters found 
another channel more to the south, in the 
southern Ghara which joins the main stream 
of the Indus just below Lari bandar. By this 
channel, in the time of the author of the 
‘ Periplus,* the merchant vessels navigated 
the Indus up to Barbarike, where the goods 
were unloaded, and conveyed in boats to Miu- 
nagar, the capital of the country. But after 
some time this channel also failed, and in the 
beginning of the eighth century, when the 
Arabs invaded Sindh, Debal had become the 
chief part of the Indus, and altogether sup- 
planted Bharnbura, or the ancient Bnvharike. 
But though the Ghara river was no longer a 
navigable channel, its waters still continued 
to flow past the old town down to the thir- 
teenth century, about w'hich time it would ap- 
pear to have been finally deserted. — Cunning- 
ham's Ancient Geog. of IndiUjpp, 295-296. | 

SAGARA, Saxs. Au ocean. Ganga Sa- 1 
gara, the place where the Bhagarithi loaves 
the Ganges to the ocean. 

SAGARA, a king w'ho is fabled to have 
had 60,000 sons. 

SAGARA RAJA, see Inscriptions. 

SAGARGOTA, Mahr. Guilaudiua bon- ! 
due, Limi., W, 4’ A. 

SAG -DID, Peus. Dog-view. See Parsi. 
SAGE. 

Kiug-kai, Chin. Salbei, Ters. 

Tan san, , , SeyH-elle, Tam. 

Salbia, Hind. 

A perennial, native of the south of Europe, 
of Central Asia and China, it grows in all the 
gardens, and is propagated by seeds, layers, 
and slips without any difficulty. It is used 
for seasoning. Sage of Bengal, the Murtoo, 
Beng., are the leaves and herb of Meriandra 
bengalensis.-^j&cw., p, 223 ; Smith. 

SAGE-LEAVED ALANGIUM, Eng. 
Alangium decapetalum, ham. 

SAGEN, Ger. Saws. 

SAGERETIA, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Rhamnacese, found 
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iu S. and N. America, Java,’ China, and in 
India along the fbot of the Himalaya. 

SAGERETIA BRANDRETHTANA, Aitck. 

Ganger, kangor, Jheluni. Miimani, Traus-Indus. 
Bhandi ; bajau, Kangra, Koher, Ravi, Sutlej. 
Maimansi, Panj. 

A large shrub first collected by Griffith. 
It grows in Kaglian ; abounds in placee, 
Trans-Indus, from 2,000 to 3,500 feet, and 
in the Salt Range, and occurs low in the 
Jhelam basin. The fruit is well-known in 
the bazaars of Peshawar and Affghauistan, 
it is small and black, and is very pleasant 
I eating when fr(?sh and in sufficient quantity, 
the flavour being not unlike that of the 
bilberry. In the Salt Range, achatni is made 
of the fruit. — Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

SAGERETIA HAMOSA, Brongn. 

Rbamnus trigyuiia, Don. | Zizyphus kamosa, Wall. 
A trailing plant of Nepal, Voigt. 
SAGARETIA OPPOSITIFOLIA, Brongn. 

Berchemia oj^positifolia, Wall. 

Ziayphus oppositifolia, Wall. 

Uhauiiius trigynus, Don. 

GirtliRu, Boas. Kanak, Kaghan. 

Grange, Kavi. Gidarnak, Kaghan. 

A plant of the Debra Dhoon, and iu the N. 
W. Himalaya at from 2,000 to 3,000 feet iu 

the outer hills. Its fruit is eaten. — Drs, 

Voigt f Cleg horn and Stewart. 

SAGERETIA THEEZANS, Brongn., is 
employed as a substitute for tea, in Chiiia, 
where the poor make use of the leaves in the 
same manner as those of the true tea, and for 
which it makes a good substitute from its 
astriiigoiicy and fragnuicc. — Voigt, Eng. Cyc. 
SAGES, see Rishi. 

SAGETER, see Kelat. 

SAGEWYN, see Pitt Strait. 

SAGGA, see luscriptious. 

Saggar, also Baddi Kauder, Hind., of 
Salt Range, Ehrctia aspera. 

SAGGINA, It. Sorghum vulgare. 
SAGHALEEN, of the Aino ; Isoka of 
Aborigines ; Oku Yesso of the Japanese ; 
Saclialieii of the Russians ; the Karapto of 
old w’litcrs, also Ula-hata, also Augo-hata ; 
or Island of tlie Black River, also Amur ; 
Sicbold and Keith Johnston call it Tarakai, 
but the usual name is Saghaleeu from Sugaiin, 
one of the names of the river Amur. The 
lips of the women arc tattooed of a pale- 
black colour, they part their hair down the 
middle. They have metal ear-rings, and those 
on the coast wear silver-grey or spotted seal- 
skins, with long boots of the same materials. 
They have a leather waist-belt as a cestus 
veneris. — Arthur Adams, Travels of It 
iuralist m Japan and Manchuria, London, 

1 1870, 
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SAG~I~ABI, Hind., Pkks. The otter are obtained from the Sngns leevis, anil Arenga 
of Buniioo. saccharifera ; a purious kind of arrow-root 

SAGIG, the name given by flic Bisaya, to has long becMi made at Mergui from the 
a variety of the Manilla hemp.— JBoy/e, Fid, same plant as that wliich yields the sago, 
Flants. but medical imm have decided that it 

SAGI IMATTA, Tkl. Agave americ.ma, contains properties whicdi render it unsuit- 
Ijinn, able for the sick, tuul cliomical analysis has 

SAGITTARIA SAGITTIFOLIA, the developed that it contains only half the 
arrow-head, is one of the handsomest of British nntritioiis qualitieSr of genuine arrowroot, 
aquatic plants, whether as regards the ele- The Malays prefer that of Sagus lasvis, 
gant spear leaved canes of glossiest ^reen, or Blume slates that it is obtained from S. 
the flower spikes rising in [>yi*aniidal form genuina. The Arenga saccharifera when 
from the surface of the water. T'liis plant is exiiaustcd of its saccharine sap, yields sago of 
extensively cultivated among the Chinese, not good quality. In India, sago is obtained from 
for its V»eiiuty but for the sake of its edible the PI i<en i x farinifera ainlthoCycas eirciualis. 
rhizome, whicli fixes itself in the solid earth Bennct in his work on “ Ceylon and its capa- 
helow the mud and constitutes an article of bilitics,” ( 1 81.3), slates that sago is procured 
Art, Jour,, />.10H, April 1 857; from the granulated pith of the talipot palm, 

SAGITTARIA SINENSIS. Corypha unbiaculif.Tii. 

rr^ ’ I, Metroxylon lilnre, a native of Chinn, 

la Ze KU, eHIN. •II r ^ 


SAGITTARIA SINENSIS. Corypha unbiaculif.Tii. 

Ta’zeku CHIN Metroxylon lilnre, a native of China, 

rrif. 1 . • J 1 1 ^ . yields one of the inferior sago of commerce; 

This plan 1 . men . CUT by < as | ^ 

growing 111 China, but is also applied to the j ./i o o ^ 

2^mese tulip specie.s of Amaryllis or tulip— ' fanniferu palm i.s grown in 

“r a . «««'> is exported in largo 

CAr< K-AT’Af ’ quantities from the west eoast to Singapore, 

SAG-KAKM, or bag-lvaramb, Hind. , 

A niT*''i.T fp .1 n and southern sides of the island. In Borneo, 

bAG-LAliU, Hind., of Bunnoo, the Otter, i ,, . r • i nf i 

« . p.v * ’ ’ 1 the natives preler rice, and the Alilanowe, 

* I who live on the rivers Egan, Hoya, 


Sagu, Malay, Mai.eal. Kwang-lang-mion, Chin, i ^bn nre tlio nrincinMl 

Sagu-dana, Beno. Sagu, SHgu-chawl, UiKO. A>uiluJu, WHO me llic piiricipai 


Sagu-dana, , , i i • r i , • 

50- muh-mion, Chi.v. Show-arisi, Tam- j cultivators ot the sago tree, always import 

51- kuh-mi, Zow-bium, Tel. i cousideralilc quantities of grain for their own 

Stigo, and starchy matter allied to it, is consumption. The tree grows in marshy 

obtained from many palms. The starch is ! places, and rarely attains a greater height 
contained in the cellular tissue of the stem, ' than thirty feet : as it freely [iroduces offsets, 
and is separated by bruising and elutriation, the supply is easily raised. Amongst llio 
From the soft stem of Cycas circiiialis, a kind Dynk, who grow rice, sago is very rarely 
of sago is produced both in the East and used as food except in times of scarcity. The 
West Indies. The finest is, however, pro- sago palm of the Spice Islands is tlio mo.st 
cured from the stems of Sagus lajvis Riimph, plentiful but least esteemed, that of Siak on 
a native of Borneo and Sumatra ; and Arenga the north coa.st of Sumatra being the best, and 
saccharifera, L«5?7/ar<iierc ; the Sagus fariui- that of Borneo second in estimation. Sago 
fera Gartn, of the Eastern i.slaiids of the meal furnishes the principal food of the 
Indian Ocean, yi<3lds a sjigo. The starchy Javanese being baked into cakes, its native 
substance washed out of the stems of these country is between Borneo, on the one side, 
palms is sago meal, and wlien it is granulated and New Guinea on the other ; Mindoro 
it forms the sago of commerce. The Arenga on the north, and Timor on the south ; and 
saccharifera also furuishes a large supply of though it is naturalised in. other islands of 
sugar ; sago, sugar, and palm wdne, are the Archipelago, is never found beyond its 
procured from the Caryota urens : in China, limits. The process of extraction differs among 
sago is obtained from Khapis flabelliformi.s, many of the islands, as that of Mindoro from 
from which, also, sago is made for native use that of the Moluccas ; so also docs the size 
in Travancore, Mysore, and Wynaad, in the of the cake ; those of Amboyna being four 
peninsula of India, The Cochin-China sago inches broad, ami six long ; while tliose 
seems from Loureiro’s account to be obtained of Ceram are much larger. The people of 
from the Arenga saccharifera and Cycas many of the islands live Iiabitually on this 
ineruaw. According to Thunberg it is from nutritious substance. The mass of medulla 
the Cycas revolutathat the Japanese maiiu- extracted is immense 600 pounds is not 
factureit. In the Moluccas, large quantities 1 unusually afforded by a single tree; the 
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refuse, after the bread is made, is thrown in 
heaps from which, a delicate edible mushroom 
springs up, and in the heaps, as well as in 
tho decaying wood, are generated worms 
of a white colour, held in great esti- 
mation among the epicureans of tlio Molucca 
islands. Certain wood-wonns were in the 
same manner prized by the ancient Romans ; 
and the taste of the Amboynese has l)een 
shared by Europeans, afteil* a struggle with 
prejudices, which are irideedj mere matters of 
custom. 

In most of the islands of* the Archipedngo 
tlie sago palms are private property and sell at 
about seven shillings a tree. Mr. Wallace 
tells us that in making sago meal, a tree is 
cut down close to tho ground, the leaves 
and leaf stalks cleared away, and a broad 
strip of the bark taken off the up|)er side of 
the trunk. This exposes the pithy matter 
which is of a rusty colour near the bottom of 
the tree, but higher up pure white, about as 
hard as a dry apple, but with wooden fibres 
running through it about a quarter of an inch 
apart. This pith is cut or broken down into 
a coarse powder by means of a tool construct- 
ed for the purpose, — a elub of hard and 
heavy wood, having a piece of sliaiq) <pmrtz 
rock, firmly imbedded iuto its upper end. By 
successive blows of that, narrow strips of the 
pith are cut away till it falls down into the 
cylinder formed by tho bark, leaving only a 
skill, not more thau half an inch in thickness. 
These pith strips are then put into a washing 
trough, made of the large shea thing vases of 
the loaves, and the strainer is tlie lihrous 
covering from the leaf stalks of the young 
eocoanut. Water is poured on the mass of' 
pith which is pressed against the strainer and 
kneaded until all the starch is dissolve«l, and 
pusses through into a trough with a depression 
on its centre, into which it is deposited, the 
surplus water trickling away. When the 
trough is nearly full, tho mass of starch, 
which has a slightly reddish tinge, is made up 
iuto cylinders, neatly wrapped in sago leaves, 
and ill this state is sold as raw sago. When 
this is boiled with water, it forms a thick 
glutinous mass, with a rather astringent taste, 
and is eaten with salt, limes and chillies. When 
sago bread is to be made, raw .sago is broken 
up, dried in the sun, powdered and finely 
sifted. A small clay oven with 6 or 8 slits, 
I of an inch wide and 6 or 8 inches square, 
is heated over a clear lire of embers, the 
powder is finely sifteii, the openings are 
covered with a flat piece of sago bark, and in 
about five minutes the cakes are turned out 
sufficiently baked. They arc pleasant to eat. 
When not wanted for immediate use, they 
are dried for several days in the sun and 
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tied up in bundles of twenty. They will then 
keep for years, can be eaten in that states or 
soaked in water and toasted or boiled. A 
tree twenty feet long and four or five feet in 
circumference will produce nine hundred 
pounds and a pound weight will produce three 
cakes, and two of these cakes are sufficient for 
a man for a meal. Two men will finish a 
tree in live days, and two women will bake it 
all in five days more, so that for about 12 
shillings, one maifs food for a year will be 
had. 

Tho saf/o palm of Qeram^ has a midrib 
12 to 15 feet long, us<jd in lieu of bamboo. 
The lower part is as thick as a man’s 
leg, entire liouses are built of them, they 
form admirable rooting poles for thatch ; 
when split and well supported they do 
for flooring, and when selected of equal size 
and pegged together side by side to fill up 
the panels pf framed wood-houses, they have 
a very neat appearance, and make better 
walls and purtitions thau boards, as they do 
not shrink, require no paint or varnish, and 
are not a quarter of the expense. When 
carefully split and shaved smooth, they are 
formed into light boar<ls, with pegs of the 
bark itself, and arc the I’uundatioii of the leaf- 
covered boxes of Goram. The leaflets of 
the sago palm, when foldial and tied side by 
side on the smaller midribs form tlie “atap” 
or tliatch, in universal use, while the pro- 
I duel of the trunk is the staple food of some 
hundreds of thousands of men. 

In the MoluccaSy the pith of the sago 
palm is prepared for use and exportation, 
it constitutes the principal food of the natives 
of the Moluccas, especially during their sea 
voyages. It is cooked by simply dipping the 
cakes into warm water which softens them, 
and renders tliem easily masticated. It is 
also made into a sort of soup. 

The trunk of the Sagas farinfercty is 
five or six feet round, and it grows to tho 
height of about 20 feet. It can only be propa- 
gated by seed. It flourishes best in bogs and 
swampy marshes ; a good [>lantation being 
often u bog, knee dee[). The pith producing 
the sago is seldom of use till the tree is 
fourteen or fifteen years old ; and the tree does 
not live longer than thirty years. 

Mr. Crawfurd says there are four of the 
sago palms, the cultivated, the wild, one dis- 
tinguished by long spines on the branches, and 
a fourth destitute of these s])iues, and called by 
the natives female sago. Iliis and the culti- 
vated species afford the best farina ; the spiny 
vfti’iety, which has a slender trunk, and the 
wild tree, yield but an inferior quality ctfgago. 

Tho farinaceous matter afforded by each 
tree is very considerable, 500 lbs. being a 
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frequent quantity, wliHe 300 lbs. 'may be 
taken as the common average produce of each 
tree. Supposing the plant set at a distance 
of ten feet apart, an acre would contain 435 
trees, which, on coming to maturity in fifteen 
years, would yield at the before-mentioned 
rate 120,500 lbs. annually of farinaceous 
matter. The sago meal, in its raw state, will 
keep good about a mouth. The Malays and 
natives of the Eastern Islands, with whom it 
forms the chief article of susteimuce, partiallj'^ 
bake it in earthenware moulds into small hard j 
cakes, which will keep for a considerable time, j 

The Sagus farinifcra palm is one of the | 
smallest of its tribe, seldom reaching to more ! 
than 30 feet in height, and growing only | 
in a region extending west to Celebes and 
Borneo, north to Mindanao, south to Timor, 
and east to Papua. Ceram is its chief scat, 
and there large forests of it are found. The 
edible farina is the central pith, Avhich varies 
considerably in difiToront trees, and as to tlie I 
time required for its attaining proper matu- 
rity. It is eaten by the natives in the form of 
pottage. A farina of an inferior kind is 
supplied by the Goran ti palm, another tree 
peculiar to the Eastern Archipelago growing 
in the valleys of hilly tracts. Perhaps several 
palm' trees contribute to produce the ordinary 
sagos of commerce. 

The stem of Sagns f’arinifera, Gmrtner, 
before maturity ami previous to the formation 
of the fruit, consists of a thin hard wall, about 
two inches thick, and of an enormous volume of 
tissue (commonJy termed the medulla or pith), • 
from which the farina or sago is obtained. ! 
As the fruit forms, the farinaeous niediilla 
disappears, and when tlie tree attains full 
maturity, the stem is no more than a hollow 


easily broken. Tlie sago of Boi'ueo is the next 
in value ; it is whiter, but more friable. The 
produce of the Moluccas, though greatest in 
quantity, is of the smallest estimation. The 
cost of granulated sago, from the hands of the 
grower or producer, was, according to Mr. 
Crawfurd, only a dollar a picul of 133i lbs. 

! It fetches in the Loudon market— common 
! pearl, 2()i. to 26^. the cwt., sago flour, 20s, 

I the cwt. The Chinese of Malacca and Singa- 
pore have invented a process by which they 
refine sago, so as to give it a fine pearly lustre, 
and it is from thence supplies of this article, 
are now principally derived. The exports 
from Singapore in 1847 exceeded 6-J million 
pounds. The imports into Great Britain in 
1847, 1848 and 1849 were respectively 1,930 
tons ; 2,758 tons, and 3,275 tons. A consider- 
able quantity of sago is, however, exported 
from Singapore in the state of flour. The 
whole (pjaiitity made and exported there 
exceeds, on the average, 2,500 tons annually. 
The estimated value for export is set down at 
14.V. per picul of cwt. The quantity 
i shipped from this entrepot is shown by the 
annexed returns, nearly all of which was 
grown and nmnufactuied in the settlement. 

Piouls. Piculs. 

18-10-41, Pcavl sago. 41,11(1 1H4.S-44, Sago flour, 14,007 
,, Sago fluin-, I841-4r», Pearl sago, 18,472 

1811- 42, Pc.'irl sago, 4(1, ,, Sago flour, S(J,14I 
,, Sago Hour, 7,417 184.!)-4G, Poiirl sago, 

1812- 43, Pearl sago, 25,300 „ Sago flour, 20,025 

,, Sago flour, 4,8.38 1840-47, Pesirl sago, 40,705 

184,3-44, I'earl sago, 14,200 ,, Sago Hour, 9,025 

The imports of sago, into tl(e United King- 
dom rose from 483 tons in 1826, to 4,494 tons 
in 1850 and the quantity retained for home 
consumption from 128 tons to 4,197 tons, 
ill the same period. 

Sago is now an extensive article of diet, 


shell. I contributing largely to the food of the nursery, 

Sago occurs in commerce in two states, tlie diets of the invalid and the delicacies of the 


pulverulent or granulated : 1, The meal or 

flour in the form of a tine amylaceon.s powder, 
whitish, with a huffy or reddish tint ; odour 
faint, but somewhat unpleasant and musty ; 
2, Granulated sago of two kinds, pearl and 
common brown. The former occurs in small 
hard grains, not exceeding in size that of a : 
pin’s head, inodorous, and having little taste. 
They have a brownish or pinkish yellow tint, ^ 
and are somewhat tran.sluceut. By the aid of 
a solution of chloride of lime they cun be 
bleached, and rendered perfectly white. The | 
dealers, it is said, pay £7 per ton for bleach- i 
ing it. Common brown sago occurs in larger ^ 
grains, about the size of pearl barley, wliich ; 
are brownish white. ! 

Sago in its granulated form is that usually I 
exporksd. The best sago i.s the produce of Siak, | 
on tte north coast of Sumatra. This is of a i 
light brown colour, the grains large, and not ^ 


tables of the ricJi ; wheat ; sago .and rice are 
great food staples in the world. 

Calainasagus Ia<Mniosus, Griffiths, is sup- 
posed also to yiebl sago, l)ut that known ns 
“ Mergni sago” is manufactured from the 
4 acca pinnatifida. Sago of IVIergui may be 
seen in every bazar in the Tena.sserim Pro- 
vinces, it is the produce of an indigenous 
plant abounding .along the sea shore.s, the 
islands, and esj)ecial!y at Mergni — a species 
of t.acca, the same plant, that is common in 
the South Sea Islands, whose tubers there 
.supply to the inhabitants the place of bread. 
Considerable quantities of sago arc made at 
Mergni. A sago was also exbi’oited in the 
Madras Exbibiiion of 1855, made from 
the Cycas circinalis. The pith of Caryota 
urens is much used as sago meal in Caiiara, 
when fresh, and deserves nttontioii. Sago is 
obtained in Cochin f»om a palm called koota 
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pana, and sells there for 2 annas a pouiuh and 
in Cochip, the date palm dour and seed is 
called Eenthalkurroo. The best sago is made 
at Cochin from October to June, as in its 
preparation bright sunshine is required to 
mature the operation. The 1st sort may be 
delivered on the sea coast at Rs. 4^ per maund 
(25 lbs.), the 2nd sort Rs. 2^ per maund. 
Sago is made in Malabar from the pith of the 
Talipot palm, the Corypha umbraculifera. 
In Java, the Arenga saccharifera is the 
only source of sago, which is used in con- 
siderable quantity in the western and poorer 
districts of the island and is ofTei ed for sale 
in all the markets. It is smaller in quiuitity 
than in the pith of the true sago-tree, 
more difficult to extract and inferior in qua- 
lify : possessing a certain peculiar flavour 
from which the farina of the true sago is free. 
Some trees will produce five or six female 
spadices, before yielding a single male one, 
such trees are considered uuprofitahle l)y the 
toddy collectors, but in this case it is said that 
they yield sago equal in quality, though not 
in quantity, to the Cyeas circinalis, from 
which, both in the East and West Indies a 
kind of sago is procured. One tree yielded 
about 150 lbs. of good .sago meal. The | 
farinaceous part of the trunk of old trees, 
of the Cary Ota mens or kittul palm is manu- 
factured into sago, equal to the l>o.st farina, 
being highly nutritious. It is said, indeed, 
to be equal to that of the true sago palm. A 
farina is prepared in Brazil from the inside of 
tho trunk of the ‘‘ Carnauba,” Coperulca ceri- 
fera. The pitliy portion of the trunk of the 
(l(3bang palm, Corypha gebanga, Bhtme, j 
yields a sort of sago, as also that of tho Salmi | 
adausoiiii, the sago palm of New Ireland. 
'Fhc Ericephalartos is called “ Catfir Bread.” 
The seeds of Dion edule, in Mexico, yield 
starch, and in the Bahamas and other West 
Indian Islands, a sago is obtained from a 
spe(iies of Zamia. 

China , — Sago is brought to China to some 
extent in native vessels and is said to bo the 
])roduco of the Sagiis farinifera whicli grows 
ill Sumatra and on the western side of Borneo. 

. Archipelago , — Crawfurd tells us that in 

the Eastern Archipelago, there are supposed 
to be five palms producing this article, of 
whi(di the most frequently cultivated are the 
Sagiis farinifera, rarnbaya, Malay : and the 
Sagiis Isevis, bamban, Malay. Sngo trees 
are found in every part of the Malayan 
Archipelago and Philippines as far as 
Mindano, wherever there is a genial soil 
for them, and this soil consists of a marsli 
or bog, composed of decayed land and vegeta- 
bles, near the sea but excluding tidal action. 
They are most abundant in the eastern parts 
4!) £ 
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of the Malay Archipelago at the Moluccas 
and neighbouring islands, with New Guinea 
and Borneo, and, in the Philippines, Mindano. 
All these palms yield an immense quantity of 
farina, the wood being a mere shell contain- 
ing a mass of medulla, and the sago from 
them is more or Icffes tho food of the inhabi- 
tants of the Archipelago. Some sago trees 
propagate by lateiml shoots, as well as by seeds, 
and only produce fruit once, after which they 
die. From the fir.st of their properties, a sago 
plantation once formed is perpetual. When a 
plantation has once arrived at maturity there 
will be a constant harvest. Tho trees are 
cultivated in small patches, and a man and 
Ids family can manage a plantation of about 
400 trees, in a space of 100 square fathoms. 
The trees are cut down immediately before 
bearing fruit, which is usual about the age of 
15 years. The sago tree when cut down and 
the top severed from it, is a cylinder about 
20 inches in diameter and from 15 to 20 feet 
in height. Asvsuming this to be tho average, 
tho contents will he nearly 26 bushels, and 
allowing one-hall’ for woody fibre, there will 
remain Id bushels of starch, which will give 
about 700 pounds for each tree, or 12-^ bushels. 
It may give some idea of tho enormous rate 
of this produce, if it he considered that tlireo 
trees yield more nutritive matter than an acre 
of wheat and si. x trees yield more than an 
acre of potatoes. An acre of sago, if cut 
down at one harvest, will yield 5220 bushels, 
or as much as 165 acres of wheal, so that 
according as we allow 7 or 15 years for tho 
growth of a tree, an aero of sago is equal in 
annual produce to 23 or to 10 acres of wheat. 
Up till 1814 the Archipelago in^ed to export 
small quantities of tho granulated form of 
sago, of a dirty brown colour, but about the 
timo when the trailo witli Europe was first 
thrown open, the Chinese of Malacca began 
to prepare a much superior article known in 
commerce under the name of pearl sago. Of 
this and sago Hour, or the ungranulated starch, 
Singapore is at ])rosent the chief place of 
manufacture and principal mart, the Chinese 
being tho solo manufacturers, and the law 
material being brought from various neigh- 
bouring countries, but chielly from the north- 
western coast of Borneo and the north-eastern 
of Sumatra, with its adjacent islands from 
Sink to Indragiri. In the years 1847-48, the 
quantity of sago exported from Singapore 
was about 80,000 ewt, worth on the spot 
about £45,000. 

In most parts of the Arcliipelago two 
kinds of alluvial soil arc found in greater 
or loss abundance, one consisting chiefiy* of 
saml often thrown u|) in long banks, and the 
otlier principally of decomposed vegetable 
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maltoi . The latter is often a consequence gradually looses its thorns except those above, 
of the production of (ho former, which serves which also afterwards gradually fall qflf. The 
to keep out the waves of the sea, and allow branches which become tolerably thick, have 
a i*auk vegetation to flourish. In process a broad base called gururu, about three feet 
of time, by tlie elevation of the surface and long and a foot broad, being almost like a gut- 
tho extension of a similar formation seaward, tor which surrounds tlie stem and the next 
the older marshes are nef longer subject to branch, and decreases to its top. The upper 
tidal invasion, and become gradually filled part of the luaneh is called gabba gabba and 
up by the decay of fre#h water plants, is about the thickness of tlie arm at its top and 
For thcs (5 two doacriplions of soil nature much thicker below. So long as the stem is 
has provided two kiml.s of palm adapted in immature, thorny branelies at the bottom pro- 
wondorful manner to the necessities of man. tect it from the wild bogs who would otherwise 
On the barren sand slie has planted tl»e fatten on the meal. It gives no fruit until all its 
cocoanut, and in the morass the sago tree, strength is expended and its death approaches, 
Along the immense alluvial tract of the and when the branches are strewed with 
Sumatra coast from Si.Mk to the Lamj)ongs, j meal, at which lime small fruits like round 
and in the large plains of the rivers of the | pigeon’s eggs show themselves in great nnra- 
peninsula such as those of Jtio, Fonno.sa and i her at its top, like a crown. These are green, 
the Munr, are hundreds of miles of sago land I and when ripe sour, and they finally become 
unoccupied and unproductive, cv('ry acre of j 3 'ellow. This appears to he Sagns farinifera, 
which is ca[)ahle o( yielding at the rate of ' Sumatra and Malacca, Dr. W. Jack, in his 
about twenty thousand pounds of meal yearly. ! notice of the Sagus luevis, says it ris(?s to the 
One or other of the kifids of fhe sago tree ■ height of about twenty feet, and is geuerally 
is found thronghoLit the whole length of the I .siirrouinled by numerous smaller and younger 
Archipelago, from the islamls oil* the west j plants which spring u|> around it after the 
coast of Sumatra to Ntnv Guinea. It is j maniHu- of the plantain or Musa sapientiini. 
probably capable of fionrishing with complete Tlie shun, which is about as thick as that 
vigour across nearly its entire breadth where- of the comamut tree, is annulated by the 
ever its natural soil occurs, and certainly vt.'stiges of the fallen leaves, and the upper 
within ten degrees north and south of the j part is commonly invested with Iheirwither- 
equator, a hand which includes all the Archi- 1 cd sheaths. The leaves resemble those of 
pelago save the Philippines. The only conn- j the eoia^anut, grow more erect, and are 
tries however, where it is. found growing in j much more persistent, so that the foliage has 
large fore.sts are New Guinoa, the Moluccas, | not the same tufty ai>pearance, but has the 


Celebes, iMindauao, lloriK'O and Sumatra, monj graecfnl ascending curve of that of 
being widely spread over the Moluccas, hut the Sagu.s farinifeia ; they ai‘o pinnate, un- 
confined to particular juu ts of the otiicr.s. armed ; theleatlets linear, acute, carinate, and 
In the eastern parts of the Archipelago it smooth. Tliat tree is from fifteen to twenty 
forms ill many plac(‘s tlie chief portion of the years in comirig to maturity, the fructification 
inhabitants food. The sago juilms do not then appears, and it soon after d(‘cays and 
appear to ho indigenous in Sumatra and the | dies. Tiie inflorescence is terminal ; several 


Malay Peninsula. 


s[)a«lices rise from the summit of the stem, 


Moluccas . — Amongst all the trcc.s whicJi j enveloped in sheaths at their joint ; and alter- 
WO have yet mentioned, .says Valcntyn in his iiately branched. It is on these branches that 
account ot the vegetation of the Moluccas, j the flowers and fruit aie produced, and tlicy 
there is none niore useful to the Amboynese than ' geuerally from live to eight inches in 
their sago tree. It shows itself at first, ami for a length. They are of a brown colour, and 
long tiincaffcrwards, merely as ahnsh or .shrub, closely imbricated with broad scarioso scaie.s, 
consisting of rlifierout uprigdit hninclujs which j within which is a quantity of <lciiso ferugin- 
are about lo or IG feet high, green, concave ou.s wool, in which tlie minute flowers are 


in the inner side, convex on the outer, and 
smooth. On the lower part of these, long 
small thorii.H are seen, which stand in onler 
a’oove each other like needles, the middle 
being always the longest. Idio Icavc.s, wfiich 
are very long and small, stand out f}n both 
sides of these branches, .are longer, broader, 
and thinner than those of the cocoanut, arnl 
Jia\^ 3 *on the sides soft, erect spimj.s. In due 
time there l is' S from I his iojsh a stern, which \ 
having jeaehel twice the height of a nian, * 


imbedded and completely concealed. Each 
.scale supports two llowcrs which arc henna- 
fdirodite, and scarcely larger tluin a grain of 
turnip-.s( 3 (;d. The perianth is six-leaved, of 
which tlireo are inferior, the leaflets nearly 
equal. St.amina six, filaments very short ; 
anthers long, two-colled. Ovaria three, 
connected together in the midille, each mo- 
ncsporu.s. Stylo none, stigma sraaJl. Fruit 
.single, nearly globular, somewhat depressetl 
af the summit but with a short, acute, mucre 
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or poiut in the centre ; it* is covered with 
scales which arc imbricated from the top to 
the bottom, and are shining of a greenish 
straw colour, of a rhomboidal shape, and with 
a longitudinal furrow down their midcllo. 
Below the scales the riud is of a spongy con- 
sistenco ; and the fruit contains a single seed, 
of rather an irregular shape ; and having the 
umbilicus situated laterally a little above the 
base of the fruit. The progress of the fruit 
to maturity is very slow ; and is said to 
occupy about three years from the first ap- 
pearing of the spadices to the final ripening 
of the fruit. During the period of inflores- 
cence, the branches of the spadix are brown, 
and ai)parcntly (piite bare. Afterward.s a 
number of small green knobs appear above 
the brown scales, which grow enlarging till 
they at length acquire the size of a small apple. 
But few fruit come to maturity on each 
branch. Tii habit and clinraetcr this tree 
recedes considerably from the true Palma?. Its 
pr<^)agation by railical shoots, exactly in 
the same manner as the common cultivated 
plantain, is peculiar, and is not observed in 
the true palms. The terminal inflorescence 
and death of the tree after fruetificution is 
another peculiarity. It is allied to Calamus 
by its retroversely imbricated fruit. 

This species of tho sago tree is abundi||(; in 
many parts of {Sumatra and at Malacca, and 
is employed in the preparation of sago for 
food. Considerable quantities are made at the 
Peggy Islands, lying off the west coast of 
Sumatra, where in fact it forms tlie principal 
food of the inliabitaiits. The sago of Sink 
is remarkably fine, and is also, I believe, the 
produce of this species. At the Moluccas 
the spinous sort is considered superior to 
this. The Sumatra plantations contains three 
sago palms, one spinous both on the trunk 
and leaves “rumbia” (Sagus konigii) ; one 
spinous on the leaves only, “ sanka and 
the other without spines “ bumban,” which 
appears to be tho female sago in the Moluccas 
and the sagus laovis of botanists. Valentyn 
says the meal of the female sago does not 
keep so long as that of the other species. 

Afanufacture in Amhoyna . — The native 
mode of preparing sago, which comes entirely 
within their reach and understanding, was 
taught to the Amboynese by Uuuiphius. Be- 
fore his time the Amboynese like the natives 
at this day at various places on Ceram and 
Buru, and also elsewhere as on the west coast 
of Sumatra, used the sago mixed with tho ela. 
The recollection of Rumpliius amongst the 
Amboynese, was long continued, accompanied 
by a true recognition of tho value of this most 
necessary mode of preparing an article of food 
which nature has so bountifully bestowed. 
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A gouil sagu tree produces about 25 turaaug 
of meal, Avhich being sold at from 0*75 to 
0*80 k. gives the manufacturer a good profit. 
Tho natives of the Moluccas prepare the 
meal in dilFereiit ways, chiefly liowever, as 
a hard bread, which, if kept dry, may bo 
preserved as long as ship’s biscuits, and is 
called sago “ lemping.” The meal after hav- 
ing been dried for two or three days is sifted 
until it becomes tolerably fine but remains 
somewhat adhesive. It is then formed into 
small flat cakes which, to the number of 7 or 
8, are [)laced in a mould of red earth and 
baked to the proper degree. 

The sago bornek or Borne the granular sago, 
is dried for a shel ter period, tlien sifted, and 
shaken by two men in a piece of cloth until 
it granulates. It is then smeared with fresh 
cocoanut oil and heated in an iron pan (tatyu) 
until it attain a certain degree of hardness, 
after which it is placed in the sun to dry. 

A tliird mode of preparation is the sago 
tetu-pala. The meal is aired until it become 
red, when it is sifted, and stuffed into an 
entire fresh bamboo, which is placed in differ- 
ent rows above a fire until it bursts and the 
sago is roasted. Sago thus prepared may be 
preserved a long time if kept dry. 

The fourth mode is the “ sago buksona.*^ 
The meal is mixed with.grated santang kalapa, 
sagar, and a little pepper and salt, enveloped 
in young sago leaves, and boiled in water. 

To make the ‘‘sago bagea or kwee bagea,” 
the meal, after being dried in the air to redness, 
is sifted, mixed with fresh kauari kernels and 
then ])aked in young sago leaves. “ Sago 
bannva” are small sago cakes of different 
forms. The “ sago siuale” is the meal baked 
to a cake in a pot. Tho ** sago uha” is the 
meal enveloped in fresh sago leaves aud baked 
on the fire. “ Sago kalap.a,” like tho leraping, 
is baked in moulds and mlhglod wfth much 
grated santang kalapa ; the outside is smeared 
with gula areng, and it is eaten warm. Sago 
kalapa is even preferred by Europeans to 
bread at breakfast, and ranked as a dainty. 
“ Papeda,” “ sago bubur or pap” is prepared 
ill the same way as arrowroot. 

Moluccas . — With the native of Moluccas, 
over and above extracting from it a wholesome 
aud abundant article of food, no part of the sago 
tree is lost or suffered to remain unappropriat- 
ed, The branches, dried and cut to lengths of 
6 to 10 feet, and in the state called gaba gaba, 
soon gain a fine iDrown, shining colour ; the 
hard shell preserves the spongy interior from 
destruction when it is not exposed to rain and 
humidity. The liouses are partly and some- 
times wholly made of gaba gaba ; the* ftest 
are those of which the framework is of wood 
aud the sides of gaba gaba. The branches 
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liUTlng a concave tinti a convex side are j be first moistened, and passed through a Sieve 
fastened to each other by small pins, and ' into a very shallow iron pot held over a fire, 
make as good a wall as planks. Instead of a wliich enables it to assume a globular form, 
wall round the yard they also us« the gaba Thus, grained sago is half-baked, nud will 
gaba, which is made to rest on a low frame keep long. The pulp or powder, of which 
work or foumhitiou of stone, and is protected it is made, will also keep long, if preserved 
above, by a little atap copping. The gaba from tlie air, but, if exposed, it presently turns 
gaba placed on a wooden framework goner- sour. 

ally lasts from 10 to 15 years. The leaves The Papiia oven, for this flour, is made of 
of the tree, while still green, are made into earthenware. It is generally nine inches 
atap, and serve to cover dwellings. When scjuare, and about four deep : it is divided 
well laid ou they last about 7 years. The bark into two equal parts by a partition parallel to 
of the tree furnishes a valuable fuel Tiie its sides. Each of those parts is subdivided 
stalk of the leaf gives tlie well known “sapu j into eight or nine, about an inch broad ; so 
lidi,” like that of the cocoanut and gomiiti. the whole contains two rows of ceils, about 
The hard rind or bark of the thicker or eight or nine in a row. When the cell is 
lower side of tlie branch-stem is made into a broad, the sago cake is not likely to be W'ell 
kind of bucket ealh d gunnu, in which the baked ; the best sized cell is .such as 'would 
saguwero liquor is collected. From the contain an ordinary octavo volume upon its 
axtreniity of the branch, while it is yet very edge. When they arc of such a size, the 
young and green, tli«‘y prepare a kind of kadas cakes will be pi operly baked, in the following 
which is used for the sails of native vessels manner. The oven is supposed to have at its 
and of oremhani, and also for making the bottom a round handle, by wliich the baker 
thick and middling sails called ayia ayia. The turns the cells downward upon the fire. Wlien 
root of the tree which has been cut down sutlici(.*ntly heated, it is turned with the mouths 
produces new shoots, and is therefore not of the cells up, and then rests upon the handle 
dug out. The Mohicca.s produce five kinds of (which is now become the bottom) as on a 
sago trees, viz., sagu-ihar, with all its leaves stand. When the oven i.s heating, the baker is 
depending and full of thorns ; .sagu-tuni with supposed to have prepared his flour, by break- 
horizontal leaves and Ipss thorny ; sagu-molat, in^ie lumps small, moistening it with water, 
entirely divested of tlioriis ; sagu-mukauaru, i if dry, and pas.sing it once or twice through 
with leaves somewhat bout down, and sagu- i a sieve, at the same time rejecting any parts 
rottan, like the last, but with a stem much j that look black or smell sour. This done, he 
higher than the other kinds. Forrest and his I fills the cells with the flour, lays a bit of tdeaii 
crew, during the voyage in the Tartar Galley ■' leaf over, and with Ids finger presses the flour 
lived much on sago, and his experiences as an j down into llie cell, then covers all up with 
actual .sago-eater in the Moluccas, enable him | leaves and puts a stone or piece of wood at 
to speak witli knowledge and discretion. The j lop, to keep in the heat. In about ten or 
following remarks by him will therefore com- twelve mimite.s, thi.s will he sufficiently baked, 
plete the notices of sago in the Moluccas. One acconling to their thickno.ss ; and bread thus 
tree will produce from two to four hundred baked, will keep, several years ; kept for 
weight of flour. ♦! have often found large twelve months, vermin did not affect it. It 
pieces of the .sago tree on Ihe sea shore, may not be amiss to mix a little salt with the 
drifts from other countries. The .sago thus flour. 


steeped in the salt water, had always a sour 
disagreeable smell ; and in this state, I dare 
say, the wild hogs would not ta.ste it. The 
leaf of the sago tree makes the be.st covering 
for houses, of all tlie palm kind. Those 
trees of the palm kind, have all a heart like 
what is called tlie cabbage tree ; even the 
head of the common ratan has a small cabbage, 
of which I have eat. The sago tree thatch 
will last seven years. Coverings of the nipa 
leaf or common atap, from the nipa fruticans, 
such as they u.se on the south-west coast of 
Sumatra, will not last half the time. When 
sago trees are cut down, fresh ones sprout up 
from "the roots. In Europe, sago is .seldom or 
never seen but in a granulated state. To 
bring it into this state from the flour, it must 


Sago broad, fresh from the oven, eats just 
like hot rolls. Forrest grew very fond of it 
as did both his officers. If the baker hit his 
time the cakes will be nicely browned on each 
side. It the heat be too great, the corners of . 
the cakes will melt into a jelly, which, when 
kepi, becomes hard and horny ; and, if eat 
fresh proves insipid. When properly baked, 
it is in a kind of middle state, between raw 
and jellied. A sago cake, when hard, requires 
to be soaked in water, before it be eaten, it 
then softens and swells into a curd, like biscuit ^ 
.soaked ; but if eat without soaking (unless 
fresh from the oven) it feels disagreeable, like 
sand in the mouth. Agriculture is neglect- 
ed in a country, where the labour of five men, 
in felling sago trees, beating the flour, rnd 
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instantly baking the bread will maintain a 
hundred ; my crew says Forrest, would have 
preferred rice ; and when my small stock of 
rice, which I carried from Balambangau, was 
near expended, I have heard them grumble, 
and say mauti makau roti Papua, “ we must 
soon eat Papua bread.” But as I took all 
opportunities of baking it fresh, being almost 
continually in port, they were very well con- 
tented. Tlie sago bread intended for imme- 
diate use, need not be kept so loiig in the 
oven as what is intended for. sea use, iu which 
it may be said to resemble biscuit. I have, 
he says, often reflected how well Dumpier, 
Furnel, Roggewein, and many other circum- 
navigators might have fared, when passing 
this way in distress for provisions, had they 
known where to find the groves of sago trees, 
with wliich most islands Iiere iu low latitudes 
aboiiud ; Morty, near Gilolo especially. Fresh 
bread made of sago flour, and tlie kiina (a large 
shell fish like a cockle) would have been no 
bad support among the Moluccas. The kima 
is found ill abundanoe, of all sizes, at low 
water, during sjiring tides, on the reefs of 
coral rocks. From experience, I ecpial says be, 
the fresh baked sago bread to wlicat bread ; 
aud the kima stewed, is as good as most fish, 
nor does one tire of it ; but it must be stewed 
sometime, or it will not be lender. Its roe 
will sometimes weigh six pounds ; the fish 
altogether, when cleared of the shell, weighing 
twenty or thirty pounds. 

The Sago of Sumatra , — The Singapore 
Chronicle mentions that low marshy situa- 
tions shut out, but at no great distance from 
the sea, aud well watered by fresh water seem 
most productive. The soil in such situations 
to the depth of several feet is generally a 
flaccid mould, composed chiefly of decayed 
vegetable matter and extremely pervious to 
water ; below the above depth a stratum of 
marine formation generally exists. According 
to Sir Stamford Raffles, in Java this tree is 
found only iu a few low marshy situations, 
all of them being deep bogs, next to impas- 
sable to one unaccustomed to such walking, 
and the preparation of sago from the nature 
of the soil in the places we have mentioned is 
very similiar, cutting down aud burning the 
jungle is all the preparation required previous 
to plautiug the palm, at about 5 fathoms 
apart, which is best done from the seed, a 
small black nut, about the size of a pullet’s 
ogg. Plantations have been tried from the 
suckers, but the injury sustained by their 
roots iu the separation h’om the parent stem 
has invariably retarded their growth above a 
year. From seven to ten years is the time it 
takes for the tree to bear fruit, when planted 
from the seed in the first instance ; the pith 
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commences generally at about the age of 6 or 
7 years ; after this period, it gradually loses 
its moisture, and is no longer fit for sago when 
the tree conies into bearing. Sago is culti- 
vated in large patches, divided into lots the 
property of individuals, and as much as one 
man, his wife and family choose to look 
after : which is not so much as they could, if 
they would, attend. One man as above can 
manage 100 fathoms square, upon this he 
plants 400 secd.s, and subsists himself for the 
first 6 or 7 years on his means, not unfre- 
quently leaving the trees to take care of 
themselves. Marsden says, that sago is but 
little used by the Sumatrans, aud Crawfurd 
presumes tliat in this, or the western part of 
the Archipelago, the sago palm is an exotic. 
It does not seem to exist in the native wild 
state to the westward of Borneo. The best 
sago produced in tlie western islands of the 
Archipelago, is from the islands of Appong 
aud Panjang, which form the east bank of 
Brewer’s Straits or properly Salat Panjang, 
and next in quality, is that from the rivers 
Mandhn, Katanian, Goiing Egal, Plandok, 
and Anak Sirka, lying between the Kampar 
and ludragiri rivers, on Sumatra, or Piilo 
Perclia, as it is called by the Malays. Of 
least value is the produce of the islands of 
Buru, Ungall, and Kundor, in the straits of 
Dryon or Salat Duri. The sago palm is found 
in several other places in small quantities, but 
is seldom cut down by the lazy possessors 
of it, to whom it probably descended through 
a long line of equally sluggish ancestors, 
from some Iiichi of Zaman daulu, wdio had 
better notions when he planted it : each tree 
throws out from 10 to 20 suckers, which 
increase so rapidly that the owner is obliged 
to thin them constantly. A good tree yields 
from 40 to 50 tampin, and the wprst ever 
cut down about 25 ; this is on Appong. The 
tampin of Appong is to that of Mandha as 4 
is to 5. It is a rough measure made of the 
leaves of the sago tree of a conical form, 20 to 
30 inches long with a base of about 8 inches 
diameter, both ends of this are stuffed with 
the refuse pitli to prevent the escape of the 
farina, and the tampin of Appong holds on an 
average 19 pounds avoirdupois — thus 7 tarn- 
pin very nearly equal a picul of 133^ lbs. 
avoirdupois. The sago of each place, differs 
but a little iu quality, 100 tampin of Appong 
may always be purchased on the spot, cheap 
or dear at other places it matters not, for 
6-1-4 real or Sp. Drs. 5-12, as a Sp. Dr. ora 
real is the same thing with them and both go 
alike for 244 doit or 82 cents of a Sft Dr. 
of Singapore. If the person iu quest of sago 
take doits, they mus.t be of the small kind, 
but thick. At Alandha, on the same principle 
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the same number of tarn pins may be iiad woods, ivlm speak a jargon of Malay, are not 
for Sp. Drs. 9*61. Now the Appong moa- mahoniedans, and oat the hogs, doer, &c., with 
sure yields 14 piculs, 29 catties ; and the which their island abounds* The maritime 
Mandha 17 piculs 86 catties ; being a differ- Malays who visit thorn for sago, are obliged 
ence against Appong of Sp. Drs. 2-61, and all to bo always upon their guard, and not un- 
because they say It has been the adat or frequently wait two months for a cargo of a 
custom to sell it so. few hundred tampin ; if they take money to 

One person is sufficient to clear the under- purchase they get it much quicker, but re- 

wood away as it grows up in every lot of quire additional caution in making advances. 
100 fathoms square. The whole family are Most of these people are dependants of Siak 
however fully occupied when they cut down and Cainpar, the chiefs of the former place 
the trees for manufacture which is always practising a vsystein of extortion and rapine 
done on the spot where tlie tree is felled. Tliey enough to indinic any oilier class of people less 
prepare the number of tampin or measures accustomed to it to desert the place : some 
required for the receplion of tlie sago in the manage to make tlicir escape. The cultivators 
first instance, and put them out to tlry ; they in the other phnx'S are Malays and much 
then fell the tree, and split it in halves by siijicrior, though tlicir exports are severally 

means of wedges, build a temporary house less, and tralliin'iig with them is not so danger- 

over it and dig out the pith with hoes made ous or uncertain. Ajiiioiig has 350 souls em- 
from the rind of the tree. They then cany ployed and could produce 3,000 piculs. Tliis 
tlie pith up into the house ; the door of which would atford under all the disadvantages at 
is latticed so close as just to allow the finer which they sell it Sp. Dollars 1,024 per annum, 
parts of the medulla to {>ass through on being a sum quite adequate to the demands for 
wetted with water and trodden by the feet, foreign luxuries of people who tlo not oat rice, 
Into this house the produce of two or three and live upon the produce of their woods, 
trees is brought at a time, and all the finer Sin/f , — Tlie people of Siak were the chief 

parts are carried down by the water into the importers of sago into Malacca, whence orro- 
truuks of the trees, though 3 or 4 feed, in neously it got tin* name} of Siak sago, describ- 
diameter, which are cleanly hollowed out and ed as tin* best by Crawfurd : Siak itself ex- 
left below to receive it. In order that no ports no sago. 

wastage may take place, they lead a mat, made Malays all agree that the cultivation of sago 
also of the leaves of the palm, from tlie floor of is the most profitable of agricultural pursuits, 
the work-shop down into the shells of the trees, not yielding even to the cultivation of rice by 
and this carries the water without spilling any. Sawas, for once in bearing the trees tare, ad 
They trample it until tlie water pa.sses through infinitum, equally profitable uiul require little 
clear of the farina, and then tlirow away the or no labour. It has been calculated that 
refuse, merely keeping sutficient to stulf the the profits of an English acre when tlie trees 
ends of the tampin. By the next day, the w'ere once fit to cut would amount on a low 
medulla has settled in tlie trunks of the trees, estimate to 50 pounds sterling per annum 
leaving the water at the top ; tliis is drawn after paying all expenses. Tlie maritime 
off and the sago flour thrown in its Avet state Malays, who are almost the sole importers of 
into the tampin already prepared, and left to sago, arc emihlcd generally to realize from 80 
strain itself : some refuse pith is then put on to 120 per cent, on tlicir cargoes : they are 
the end, before loft open, of the base of the cone, .seldom ton days at sea, and notwithstanding 
and the work is done. The shell of the tree the occasional detentions and annoyances they 
is cutup for firewood or in slips and tliroAvn experience in carrying on this traffic, must, 
into the marsh, to facilitate its carriage down with few exceptions, be avcII recorapen.sed. 
to the boats Avaiting for it. This is always Allowing an absence of tAVO months, in a 
the sellers duty. Sago once made is obliged boat of tAAm coynn, and five men, bringing . 
to be kept Avet or it Avoiild spoil in a fcAv back four hundred tampin, they have a clear 
days ; again, kept constantly Avet the tampin gain on tlicir return cargo of 17 to 26 dollars 
leaves soon rot ; cultivator.s cannot therefore according to the state of the market, giving 
keep a stock ready, hut at great risk. They each person a profit as wages, when sago is 
have a method of frying the meal over the in demand, of tAvo and a half Spanish Dollars 
fire called there sago randang, Avhich sells for per month, and putting aside 50 cents for 
a real or 82 cents of a Sp. Dollar, for 16 of wear and tear of the boat, a sum quite adequate 
their gantoiig are equal to 20 of Singapore or for this purpose — independent of the prefer- 
ODe nicuI. This, hoAvever, Avi 11 not keep Jong ; ence av I nch people bred up to a sea-faring 
as damp throws it all into a glutinous mass life generally give to it over all other modes 
and in a short time spoils it. At Appong the of more profitable subsistence, and setting 
sago is mnde Orang Utan or people of the a.sidc the chance of a gair> whicli they have on 
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their cargoes imported into the sago districts. 
The rude inhabitants of Appong, by calcula- 
tion of their wages of labour and profits of 
stock, on a reduced scale compared with their 
more civilized and wealthier neiglibours, the 
Malays of Mandha and other places, have 
contented themselves with an average rate 
about 30 per cent, less, evidently arising from 
their poverty and haiiarous condition. 

Fear I Sago , — The greater number of the 
Singapore maniifactorics are placed on the 
flat ground between the basis of Pearls and Go 
Long’s Iiills and the winding and brandling 
iireeks and eanals of tlit> Singapore river, a 
situation admirably adapted for them, for the } 
creeks bring tlie sago boats up to them in 
front and tlie hill supplies them from beliiud 
with an abuuclanco of pure water. To pro- 
cure a constant supply, wells are dug on tlie 
lower slope of the hill, and the water i.s led 
into the manufactories by a succession of 
wooden troughs having their bottoms lined 
with day and wliich arc supported by cross 
sticks fastened at the place of contact by 
rattan. The essentitil features of every 
manufactory are, the landing place wlierc the 
sago is taken from the boats to a rude Sjhed, 
where it is removed from the sago leaves in 
wliich it is enveloped, a second shed where it 
is purified, ami the large house wliere it is 
formed into pearl sago. Besides the tables, 
furnaces, and bins required for the sago, the 
latter contains the beds, stools and dining 
tahle.s of the workmen, and occasionally heaps 
of boxes. Hitherto it has been an atup shed 
rougiily [)ut togetlier and often only partially 
close<l at the sides. But some of the more 
wealthy manufactures are now raisin* sub- j 
stautial edifices of brick and tile.*, and it is to he 
hoped will also introduce into (lioir establish- 
meiits u ittle attention to e.leanliness and 
comfort. At present the mass of decompos- 
ing vegetable matter which siiri'ounds the 
.sheds produces a sour disagnrahle smell. 
The sago leaves and refuse accumulating in 
.some places for tiie last 30 years, have there 
formed extensive beds, .sjiongy at the top and 
solid below six or vseven feet in thickness. 

. The tarnpins having been placed in heaps 
in the shed, the first ste[) is to open tliem, 
cast the contents on a plank frame about 12 
feet square, surrounded by a rim vising about 
2 inche.s from the surface. The sago, massed 
togetlier by Iiaving remained compressed in 
the tarn pi 11 , is liere broken up liy the common 
chankal, a kind of hoe. 

The raw sago having been thus made ready 
for the manufactory, the first process to which 
it is feuhjectod is that of a thorough washing, 
without which it would remain impure and 
coloured. For this purjiose stroiq tubs are 


employed, about 32 inches deep, 40 inches in 
diameter at the top and 6 inches more at the 
bottom ; they are bound by three hoops, each 
formed of about six thick rattans twisted 
together. A piece of thin coarse cloth is 
fastened by its four corners over each tub 
when used, and hangs loosely into it. The 
moist sago being poured into this strainer, and 
there broken and bruised by the hand, is 
agitated until all its fine particles pass through 
the cloth and descend to the bottom of the 
tub, while the fragments of leaf, fibre and 
other impurities which remain in the cloth, 
are shaken into a round mass, which is taken 
up in a bowl and thrown aside. The rapidity 
and deftncBs with wliicli this and all the other 
manipulations are performed are very striking. 
The sago is next stirred about with an oar for 
about an hour, after which it is left to stand 
for about 12 hour.s, when the water is ladled 
out, and the sago, which fills about half the 
tub, i.s removed to undergo the last purifying 
proces.s which precedes the granulation. This 
is performed in a mode at once simple and 
ingenious, the same principle being availed of 
wliich serve.s the gold and tin miners of the 
Archipelago to clean the ore ; the more 
precious matter liappcMiing, in all three cases, 
to he heavier than that with which it is 
mixed ; and being thus readily sc'parahio by 
the action of running water. 

Two tubs are placed at a distance of ten or 
twelve feet from eaeh other, and connected by 
I two troughs raised ‘ly a framework above 
tliem. These troughs are ahoul 10 inches 
deep, 14 inches broad at the top and 11 at the 
bottom, one end lining closed, and the other 
open, hut iiaving grooves in its .sides and 
bottom, like tliose of a sluici*, into which a 
series of horizontal })ieces of wood or sticks 
tit, eaeh lieiiig about ^4hs of an inch in thick- 
ness. The end of a jiiece of clotli of the 
breadth of the trough being placed over the 
gi’oove.s at the bottom, the shortest of the 
sticks is pressed ilown upon it, and tlie cloth, 
tluis fastened, is made to liaiig down over the 
edges of the trough into the tub lielow it. The 
tub at the other end now receives the sago to 
about two-thirds of its depth, when it is filled 
lip nearly to the to[) witli water. A man now 
.stirs up a portion of the sago wiili an oar till 
the water obtains a milky appearance, when 
he proceeds to pour it into the troughs. To 
prevent its falling abruptly, an inclined piece 
of wood, eight inches broad, is fixed across 
the trough, .so as to leave only a narrow slit 
between it and the end of the trough. The 
water is jioured on this, descends into the 
trough, and slowly tic to the other Jnd 
deposits a portion of the sago in its progress. 
T4io suspended dofli, hecoming saturated. 
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serves at ouce to maiutain and equalize the 
overflow of the water iuto the tub below it. 
When the water is poured in, the first waves 
advance rapidly and carry away much of the 
sago, but those thatsucoeed deposit the greater 
part of their more solid contents, transporting 
iuto the tub only the lighter fibrous particles 
which it is the object of this operation to 
separate from the farina, and by the time the 
man has performed a similar service at the 
other trough, and is ready to pour a fresh 
supply into the first, the water flowing down 
the cloth has lost its whiteness. This process 
is continued until the deposit rises nearly to 
the level of the stick, when the sago next to 
it, which generally contains some impure 
sediment, is taken up with the fingers and 
thrown iuto the tub. The second stick is now 
fixed above the first, a fold of the cloth being 
interposed between them to prevent any 
liquid sago escaping through the seam, and | 
the operation goes on as before. When the | 
milk in the upper tub begins to grow shallow, j 
it is again filled up with water and more sago I 
stirred up and mixed 'witli it. During the i 
interval and at other more prolonged inter- j 
ruptious the water in the troughs has some- j 
times time to deposit all its contents, the last } 
being a flue fibrous matter which, if not I 
removed, would leave a thin yellow layer. 
The surface is washed with tlie hand until j 
this layer is effaced and held in suspension, j 
When the troughs have been gradually filled ' 
up in the manner described, by succession of 
deposits, and the wall built u[) to the top by 
the last stick, the sago is left to consolidate 
for 12 or 14 hours. The farina which passes 
out of the troughs in the current is afterwards 
thrown iuto one of tlie tul)S whose contents 
are to be washed and deposited in their turn, 
and some of it may oven be destined to pass ' 
through the process many times before it 
sinks in the trough. In order to give it the i 
degree of dryness required, it is removed I 
from the troughs and exposed for one day to ’ 
the sun in lumps about a culiic foot in size, } 
which are placed on tables standing in Ibe j 
open air. Large kajang, wliicli are mats ; 
made of the leaf of the mang-kwaiig, are | 
kept in readiness to cover it when a shower ; 
of rain falls. It is next carried to the 1 
large shed where it is thrown in a heap ! 
on a long table and broken down into a pul- ■ 
verulent state. It then passes tlirough an j 
oblong sieve, 30 inches by 20 inches, of which , 
the bottom is formed of parallel fibres from | 


heap. The granulation or pearling now takes 
place. The sifted sago is placed in a cloth 
of which the ends, are tied to a long stick and 
which is kept expanded in a bag shape by a 
short cross stick. A horizontal vibratory 
motion is given to this, the whole mass being 
kept in constant agitation, and every part 
successively driven along the sides of the 
bag. Some experience is required in dry- 
ing the sago to the proper degree prepara- 
tory to granulation. If under-dried or over- 
dried it will not granulate. This lasts for 
about a minute, when the new granular sago 
is again passed through a sieve similar to the 
preceding one, but the smaller grains which 
' pass through are those which are now reject- 
I ed. Those that remain are transferred to a 
circular sieve, of which the bottom is formed 
of fine stripes of bamboo crossing each other. 
The grains tliat pass through the square holes 
thus produced form the pearl sago of com- 
merce ill tlie unroasted state. Those that 
are larger than the holes are thrown back 
into the heap to run through the same course 
again. To assist the men, the oblong sieves 
and granulating bag are sometimes suspended 
by rattans from the rafters of the slied. 

The roasting takes place in a row of iron 
pans, each about 2| feet in diameter, which 
are built into a platform of masonry about 
lo feet long and 4 feet in bread ill, covered 
with flat tiles. The pans rest in :m inclined 
position partly against the back of the platform 
I whicli rises about a foot above its level, and 
: partly on a small [irop of brickwork on the 
right side, an otl’siiout from the wall. Into 
• the top of this prop a plate is sunk in which 
; a cloth saturated with wood oil or Miniak- 
krueng, is kept, ilehind eacli pan i.s an open 
furnace mouth, and a man constantly at- 
tends to the fires, keeping them supplied 
with a few billets of bakau wood, and re- 
gulating them with a long two-pronged 
iron fork so as to inaintaiii a moderate 
heat. The pan being gently rubbed with the 
(doth a man who sits in front of it on a low 
stool placed on the platfoiin pours into it a 
quantity of granular sago. This he slowly 
stirs for a short time with a wooden iinple- . 
rneiit called “ weah’’ liaving a sharp curved 
edgf3. More sago is poured in uutil it 
amounts to' about two chupo, when as it 
hardens he uses the weali more freely. 
After about three minutes’ roasting, it is re- 
moved to a table and ])assed through a round 
.sieve similar to that before described. The 


the stem of the cocoanut leaf, kept in their | grains that adhere to each other are thrown 
positions by strings whicli cross them at aside, and those that pass through form n 
distances of about 2 inches. The lumps j smoking heaf) which is allowed to lie undis- 
which do not pass through the long interstices j turbed for about 12 horn s. The grains are 
between the fibres are throMm back into the ' about the same size ns they were before roast- 
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ing, and some retain wholly or partially their 
white and mealy appearance, but the greater 
part have become translucent and glutinous, 
and all have acquired a certain degree of 
toughness, although still soft. This change 
appears to be brought about in this way. 
The water contained in the granules being 
heated first converts the mealy starch into a 
jelly and then escapes by evaporation, leaving 
the jelly tough. The second tumifaction drives 
out the remainder of the water. The final 
process is another roasting, which renders them 
hard and tough, and greatly reduces their size. 
The pearl sago thus prepared and fit for ex- 
portation, is put away in large open bins ready 
to be transferred to boxes or bags when sold. 

This method of making pearl sago appears 
to have undcrgono no improvement or change 
whatever since it was introduced into Singa- 
pore in 1819. It was taught to the first 
Chinese who tried it here, by a woman who 
came from Bukit Batu, a place on the coast of 
Siak facing the large island of Boncoliu, and 
famous for its great fishery of the trubu, the 
roe of which is so extensively used. In Malac- 
ca, however, manufactories had existed for 
many years before the establishment of Singa- 
pore. It is certain however that Malacca 
derived the art from Bukit Batu, wliere it 
originated about the beginning of the 19tli cen- 
tury. It was long kept secret, but in Singapore 
it appears almost from the first to have been 
conducted without any attempt at concealment. 

From 20 to 30 men arc employed in the 
larger manufactories, hut if their labours 
were confined to the making of pearl sago, 
16 men wouhl sufiicc for a manufactory smrli 
as described above, and they would {uo- 
duce about 4.50 piculs per month. Their 
wages are, for the roasters and the man at 
the troughs 4 dollars, and for the other men 
2^ to 3 dollars a month, and they receive 
their food besides. Tlie original outlay is 
probably from 300 to 400 dollars. The profit 
of course varies greatly ; and the business 
cannot be so certainly lucrative as has been 
sometimes supposed, since there have been in- 
stances of failures. Tliere were, about the year 
•1840, fifteen Chiueso manufactories in Singa- 
pore, and two had recently been commenced 
by Europeans, whose power to compete suc- 
cessfully with Chinese, was doubted, unless 
they can introduce n more perfect wasliing 
and granulating process, that adapted at pre- 
sent requiring so much labour, and being 
attended with so much waste, that ufiIoss the 
full work be got from the Chinese employed, 
there will bo little room for profit. The 
Chinese method of preventing all loss of 
labour which they carry into most of their 
undertakings is brougiit into the sago concerns I 
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also. One of the principal shareholders lives in 
the manufactory, and the best workmen have 
small shares in the profits besides their wages. 

The Trade in Sago , — A large portion of 
the sago imported into Singapore is the pro- 
duce of the marshes of Siak and ludragiri, 
the low island of Kantan containing the 
most extensive plantations. It is purchased 
in Siak from the Malays and Oraug Sakai 
by Malays, chiefly of Siak and Singapore, 
who resort there in small bqats for the 
purpose. In their hands its cost is enor- 
mously enhanced, the Sakai selling it to 
them at about 1 0 cents per picul, and they 
selling it to the Singapore luunufacturers 
at from 70 cents to one dollar per picul. The 
plantations belong to Malays who employ the 
Sakai as serfs in planting them and prepar- 
ing tlio sago, allowing (hem one-half of the 
produce. On this and wild animals they 
subsist, and tlic sago which they do not re- 
quire they dispose of to Malays in barter 
for cloth, tobacco, &c. The Malays admit 
that by this mode of dealing the sago does 
not cost them much more than 10 cents per 
picul. This entirely agrees with the system 
adopted in their dealings with the Binua 
of Johore— (Jour. Iiul. Arch., Vol. i.) The 
Malays at the Siak islands, and at the sago 
j })laiitHtions between Kampar and Indragiri 
where they have no serfs, sell the sago on the 
I spot at about 20 cents per picul. The price 
obtained by the latter for pearl sago was at 
first 6 dollars per picul. The Singapore 
manufacturers having succeeded in improving 
its quality by a more careful manufacture, 
aud the demand increasing for export to 
Europe, the price rose in 1824 to 7 dollars. 
This caused (lie establishment of several new 
manufactories towards the end of that year 
which at once brought it down to 5^ to 6^- 
dollars. In 182o the supply exceeded the 
demand and two ofthc principal manufactories, 
one of which had employed 55 men, were aban- 
doned, and the price fell to 4 to 5 dollars. In 
1 826 it descended to dollars to 4 dollars, 
and by 1831 it was 2\ to 2^ dollars. In 1838 
it was so low as dollar 1^ to l-^. After this 
it rose again. In 1 845 it was about 3 dollars. 
It is now about 2 dollars 65 cents., and has for 
several years rem.ained between 2 and 3 dollars. 
The importations during tlie earlier years of 
tlie settlement were us follows : — 

1819 — 22 boats, quail- 1824 — 11,669. 

tity not ascertained. 1825— 25,612. 

1820 — 5,684 piculs. 1826 — 21,666. 

1821 — 1 0,69 1. 1 826-27— 1 7,768. 

1822— 1 1,445. 1827-28—16,20^^ 

1823 — no imports. 1828-29 — 15,818. , 
The following tables, furnished by the/ 

Ilnuorahlo the lvcsi<lcnt (Councillor, will show/ 
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the state of the trade for the last live years 
as far as the records of the Office of Registry 
of exports and imports can be relied on, 
having been carefully prepared by Deputy 
Registrar, Mr. Holloway. The average of 
the exports for that period is about 16,000 
piculs of sago flour and 24,000 piculs of 
pearl sago, or a total annual export of 40,000 
piculs, of the value on the spot, at present 
prices, of 100,000 dollars : — 

Imports during the year 1847-48. 
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Piculs. 

Rundles. 

From Borneo 

33,6525 

270,954 

Codiin-China 

3U 


Sumatra 


266,160 

Jnrn, R. B. L. and Sombawa.. 


.300 

Malacca and Tinang 


-2,250 

Cwlebes 

8H0 


Other Islands and idaces. 

540 

151,553 


35,1025 

700,217 

PEARL .SAGO. 



From other Islands and places 

1,573 


Exports during the year 

1847-48. 


Sng(j 

1 Sago 


Pearl. 

' Hour. 


Ph’uls. 

Piculs. 

To Calcutta 

1,505 


Malacca and Pinaiig 

l,2f)G 

13 

New South Wales 

7'.M-24 

1,263 

United Kiuifdoiu 

14,570-71 

37,577-46 

Malabar Coast 

1,034 


China. 

2J0 


Borneo 

12 


Java, K. U. L. and Sonibaiva 

40 


Maul main i 

31 


Other Islands and places 

4 

5 

France 

I05‘l« 


North America 

740 


Ceylon 

13-2 

22-50 

Coromandel Coast 

l,507i 


Cape of Good Hope 

1-27 


Bremen including Hamburgh 

3,Kj5t7 

195 

Manilla 

592'Sl 


Cochin-Cliina 

15 

10 

Mauritius 

30 


Denmark 

1,212 

268 

Malayan Peninsula 

14 



-2?<,72I'9I 

39,103-54 


Imports during the years 1842-3 — 1846-7. 



I 

1812-43jl843 14 

1811-45 

l*'-45 

4C 

1846 47 
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From Neigh- 1 







bouring J 

Ta]or)r]|l 1 

18,410 

34,450 

4.5,1-22 

1114,728 


125,501) 

Borneo 

1.14,500 

119,380 

319, 900 

^ 80,400 


1 13,980 

Sumatra... . 

201,910 

176,910 

232,200 1 9.5,079 


288,192 

Rhlo 


700 

350 



3,980 

E. C. Pcniii 







Niila 



1,150 

5,300 


too 

•(Webes 






100 

Malacca 

•• 

•• 




3,500 


15*i,S4oj 321.440^ 

016,722 

49.5.507 

1,300 

, 536,352 
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1842-43 

1843-44 

1844-46 

1846-46 

1846-47 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

From Pinong .. 

Malacca 

Neighbouring 

Islands 

Borneo 

Khio 

100 

50 

710 

555 

980 

640 

1,567 

400 

126 

l,237i 

1.100 

280 

1,415 

1,6*20 

1,967 

126 

2,6l7i 


Exports for 1842-43 — 1846-47 : — 



1842-43 

1843 44 

1844-45 

1845-46 

1846-47 

SAGO FLOUR. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

_ 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

To Piuang 

50 



10 


Great Britain 

3,813 

13,697 

3,401 

23,765 

8,985-08 

Mauritius. .. 

1-2 

. . 


7 

10 

Foreign Ku 






rope 

578 

.170 

150 

133 


China 



2,000 

49 


Malacca 

.. 


6 

38 


51auilla 




SO 


.lava 




545 

30 

Calcutta. . . . 

•• 



18 



4,423 

14,067 

5,656 

24,617 

9,0-25-08 


1842-43 

1H43 44 

1844 45 

1845-46 

1846-47 
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Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Picusl. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

To Pi nan g 

415 

439 

81 

206 

766 





*2,170 

3,021 '71 

Great Britain 

18,65« 

8,541 

8,563 

1-2,460 

30i732-18 

Mauritius. .. . 

439 

117 

307 

345 

70 

Manilla 

337 

110 

415 

249 

533 

Foreign Eu- 






rope 

2,71.1 

2,313 

4,016 

•2,73 4 

2,960 

United StateSj 

69.1 1 


370 

251 

476 .16 

(^hiua 

248 1 

605 1 

219 

459 

629 

.T.ava 

954 1 

123 ! 

27 

$•2 

5 

Madras 

160 ' 

200 1 

176 

515 

635 

Oylou 

11 1 

•25 ! 

5U 


i:i3 

Bombay 

144 i 


954 

ior» 

807 74 

Malacca ’ 

20 

189 1 

26 

7 

35 

Siam 

200 




•2*27 

Cochin-China 


100 i 



45 

EastC’oastPe , 


1 




ninsula. 



r. 


10 

Arabia. 



17 



Neit;hbonring 






inlands.. . . 



5 



Rangoon 




20 


New .South j 






tVales 1 



, ^ 


630*66 

Cape of Good! 






Hope 1 
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Sago is not an arLiele which can ever dis- . 
place the cereals, oi* which should he anv- 
wherc substituted for tliem, but it ought to 
be produced in an exportable state at sucdi 
a price as to be within reach of the poorer 
classes, whenever a diminution in the supplies 
of rice or corn deprives them of a sufficient 
quantity of their ordinary food. Tliis could 
easily bo accomplished by FJuropeans pos- 
sessed of a little mechanical skill, who would 
cornbiue manufactories and plantations, and 
thus save tho present enormous waste of 
labour and raw material, 25 cents per picul 
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«AGO. 


SAGUL. 


seems to be about the natural price of sa^ according as we allow 7 or 15 years for the 
flour properly prepared at the plantation f# growth of a tree, an acre of sago is equal in 
exportation, and this is nearly equivalent to annuayaroduce to 23 or 10 acres of wheat. — 
10 pounds for a penny. The poor Sakai get ' Jourjff the Indian Archipelago, Vols. i ; iii, 
only about a half penny for that quantity. No. v, May 1849,^p. 288 to 313 ; Bennett* s 
Singapore itself is well adapted for sago, i Ceylon ; Low's Sarawak, p. 39 ; Forrest's 
There are considerable tracts of marshy land I Voyage to New Guinea, p, 42 ; Crawfurd, 
at present lying waste, in all of which sago | His. Ind. Archipelago, Vol. j, pp. 386, 393 ; 
would grow well, for it is in the very same j Hogcndorp, Coup d' (Eil snr Java ; Dam- 
kind of soil that it flourishes in the neighbour- j pier, Voyages, Vol. i, pp. 310, 311 ; Rum- 
ing islands along the Sumatra coast. Arrow j Nat. Hist. Amhoinensis, Vol, i, p. 

and other roots yielding .starch are now | 80. ; St. John's Indian Archipelago, Vol. i, 
cultivated with profit, and as one manufactory pp. 129-30 ; Wallace, Archipelago, Vol. ii, 
will serve for the preparation of all the p. 66 ; Roxburgh, Flor. Indica, Vol, 
varieties of farina, it would be found advan- j Voigt, llortus Suburbanus Cnlcuttensis ; 
tageous to unite the culture of these Yooi^ . Boole's Statistics of Commerce ; Seeman on 
with that of sago. As all the marsh valleys in | Palms ; Madras Exhibitioji of 1S55 ; Juries 
the island are bounded by low hill ranges, Reports ; Report of the Madras Central 
tracts of land adapted for the purpose could | Committee for the Exhibition of 1851 ; Dr. 
readily be selected. Pringle ; Griffith, Pabns ; Dr. Mason, Te- 

Forrest states the average produce of a ! nasserim ; Morrison, Compendious Descrip- 
Molucca tree to he 336 pounds, but Rumphius ; tion ; Crawfurd' s Dictionary of the Archi- 
makes it from 600 to 800 pounds, and accord- i pelago, p. 372 ; Dr. W. Jack, Malayan Mis- 
ing to the writer in the ‘ Singapore Chro- I cellnnies published at Bencoolen ; ValerUyn, 
nicle,’ who seems to have paid great attention Ouden N. 0. J. ; M. de Sietn's Tijdschrift, 
to the subject, good Sumatra trees yield from Neer L., Ind. Hth year, Zrd part, p. 367 ; 
760 to 950 pounds, and the very worst 475. Singapore Chronicle \ Malayan Miscellanies, 
Perhaps therefore 700 pounds may be assumed See Cocoa-nut Palm, Food, Sago, Sagus 
M ail average for the Sumatra trees, which at la* vis. 

10 feet apart (the distance stated by Forrest SAGOWANI, ITixi). Daeraia extensa ? 
and followed liy Crawfurd) would give about /?. Brown. 

300.000 pounds for the harvest from one acre, SAfJRA. To one of the families which 
and, allowing that the harvests are 15 years hrintr up the rear of the Coleoptera, belongs 
apart, and not seven as Forrest assumes, this ’ Sagra purpurea, Ibund On Euphorbia anti- 
will give an annual average produce of about | quorum ; S. luguhris in Ceylon, is found on 

20.000 pounds. We believe however that 5 • the castor oil plant, and is also one. of the 
or 6 feet is about the average distance of the I Coleoptera of Hong Kong. 

large steins in the Sumatra forest.s. When a i SAGRI, an Affglian tribe in tlio country 
plantation has once arrived at maturity there i between the plains of Peshawar and the Salt 
will be a constant harvest, because the | Range Rt Kala Bagh. The Sagri Patan 
natural mode of growth secures a continual ' tribe dwell below the Khuttuk. The tribe 
succession of new plants from the time those i continued entirely independent of the Sikhs, 
first planted have begun to extend their roots, 1 They hold the country on the west bank of 
and this succes.sion can be regulated by the ! the river for nearly 30 miles above Kala 
knife in any way the planter desires. The I Bagh, and also possess it on the opposite 
sago tree when cut down and the top severed I hank as high as the plain commencing at 
from it, is a cylinder about 20 inches in j Hassan Ahdal. They arc shepherds, and 
diameter and 15 to 20 feet in height. If we liave numerous flocks. The number of the 
assume 20 inches by 15 feet to be an average Khuttuk tribe is variously stated at 6,000 
size, the contents will be nearly 26 bushels, and 8,000 armed men. — Bur7ic$* Kabul, p. 
and allowing one-half for Avoody fibre there 105 ; Papers, East India, Cabul and 
will remain 13 bushels of starch, Avhich agrees Affghanistan, 1859. p. 21. 
very closely with our previous calculation, j SAGIT, Mal., also Sagu-CImwal, Hind., 
700 pounds being equivalent to I ^ bushels, i also Sagu-daiia, Hind. Sago. 

It may give some idea of the enormous rate : SAGLTERUS, see Gomuto, Sagus. 
of this produce, if it be considered that three | SAGUEIR, palm-wine of the Arenga sac- 
trees yield more nutritive matter than an charifera. It is as intoxicating as ordinary 
acre of wheat, and six trees more than an beer, or cider. 

acre of potatoes. An acre of sago, if cut SAGUKRIJS RUMPIHI, Roxb., syh.*of 

down at one harvest, will yield 5,220 bushels Arenga saccharifera, LabilL 

Or as much as 163 acres of wheat, so that, SAGUL, Mahk. Horse raddish tree. 
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SA.HAMARANA. 

Hyperauthcra moriuga, Sagul-ke-jbar-ki- 
jar. Its root. 

SAGUN, lIirfD. Tectoaa grandis. 
SAGUS FARINIFERA, GaHn, 

Sagus Riimphii, Winde. 1 Metroxylon sagus, A^oniff. 
S. spiuoBus, jRoxd. I 

This sago palm is a native of the penin- 
sula of Alalacca and of the Iiiastem Ar- 
chipelago. Its pith is made into sago dour, 
which is tJie staff of life of the people of the 
Moluccas. The seeds are generally abortiv^e 
and it propagates itself by suckers from the 
roots of the old trees. Ilartwig says that it 
forms large forests, grows at first slowly and 
is covered with thorns, but so soon as its stein 
is formed, it shoots sp(MHlily to its full height 
of ten yards, with a girth of live or six feet. 
The tree is felled before the fruit begins to 
form as otherwise the farina would be ex- 
hausted. Cossus saguarius, a large lamelli- 
form beetle, found in the pith of the sago 
palm, is considered by the natives a great 
delicacy.- — Boxd. ; ; Hartwig. 

SAGUS KONIGir, syu. of Metroxylon 
sagus. 

SAGUS LiEVIS, R^imph. 

S.igus inerniiB, Roxh, 

True sago palm, Eng. | Rambiya, Malay. 

This is a native of Sumatra, Borneo and 
the Moluccas. The stem, Avhich is from 15 
to 20 years in attaining maturity, is as thick 
as that of the cocoannt tree. The petioles 
and spathes uuarn^d. This palm furnishes 
most of the sago sent to Europe. — O'Skaugh- 
nessy, p, 640 ; Raxb., iii, 623 ; E?ig, Gyc. ; 
Voigt, 639. 

SAGUT-KE-JIIAB KI JAR, IIin]>. 
root of Hyperanthera moriuga. 

SAGWAN, Hind. Teak. Tectoua grandis. 
SAGWIR or Gomuti palm, Anglo-Port. 
Arenga saccharifera. Gomuto. 

SAH, Hind. Larix griffithii. 

SAHAB, a place on the eastern bank of 
the Euphrates, near Koorna, whence caravans 
load and depart for Ilawaizah. — Mignan*s 
Travels, p. 290. See Sahal. 

SAHA-BIRI, Malay. Ambergris. 
SAHADEVA, one of the five Panda va. 
See Magadha, Mahabharata. 

SAHADEVI, Hind. Crozophora tiucto- 
ria. Sahadevi-bari is Soiichus orixensis, also 
Yernonia cinerea. 

SAHA-DEVI-CHETTU, Tel. Echites 
frutescens, Roxb., also Sida acuta, Rurm, 
SAHAJNA, Sans. Moriuga pterygosper- 
ma. Hyperanthera moriuga. 

SAHAL, see Koorna. 

&^AUA~MARANA, Hind. Burning of a 
widow at the same time and place as her 
husband’s body.. 
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WAHARAWAN. 

SAHA^J, Palmmbang. Black pepper. 

SAH AN-SABED, Hind., Pkrs. Hematite, 
used as a drug. 

SAHARA, Ak., Pkrs., Hind. A desert, 
a sandy plain, the sandy desert of Africa and 
Central Asia. The intense heat and cold of 
deserts is owing to the circumstance, that 
among ciystalline bodies, rock crystal, or 
silica, is the host conductor of heat. This 
fact accounts for the steadiness of tempera- 
ture in one set district, and the extremes of 
heat and cold presented by day and night on 
such sandy wastes as the Sahara. The sand 
which is for tlio most part silica, drinks in 
the noon-day beat, and loses it by night just 
as speedily. The influence of the hot winds 
from the Sahara has beoii observed in vessels 
traversing the Atlantic at a distance of up- 
wards of 1,100 geographical miles from the 
African shores, by the coating of impalpable 
dust falling upon the sails . — Cvriosities of 
Science, p. 165. See Khiva, Klmnat, Rain. 

SAHARANPUR, in lat. 29- 57' 2', and 
long. 77* 28' 8", is a large station in Tlindos- 
tan where Botanical Gardens have been fixed. 
Belville, one mile south of Saharunpnr is 980 
to 1,013 feet according to Herb, and Ilodg. 
above the sea. The Botanical Gardens 1,002 
and 965 according to Roxb., Schl. and Jacq. 
South of Africa, Extra Tropical New Hol- 
land, South America beyond 23^* south lat. 
Sabaruupore and Northern Doab have simi- 
lar climates, J'lie gardens form a central 
depot, from which the requirements of the 
greater part of the public gardens in Upp6r 
India are supplied. During the one season, 
no fewer than a lac and a quarter of fruit 
trees, half a lac of timber trees and flowering 
shrubs, and about two thousand parcels of 
seeds were distributed among almost every 
station from Calcutta to Peshawur. Largo 
supplies of pine and other hardy timber seeds 
were sent to Britain, and exchanges effected 
to the Ionian Islands, to Turin and to France. 
Many kinds of seeds, when acclimatised in 
this country, particularly those belonging to 
the umbelliferous and cruciferous families, 
degenerate in two or three seasons. 

SAHARAWAN, a district of Baluchistan. 
The Saharawan territories are about 10,000 
square miles. The population does not ex- 
ceed 50,000. The borders of this elevated 
plateau, the more nortliern of the Baluch 
confederate provinces runs with the Afghan 
districts of Poshing and Toba, dependent on 
Kandahar, and is separated on the east by a 
range of hills, from Dadar and Kach Gandava. 

It has only the Bolan river, and a few I'ivulets, 
but the climate is cool, and the rain ensure 
good grains harvests. The Raisani the most 
respectable of the Saharawan i tribes (from 
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BAMKAt sail . 

“rais” Arab a ruler), are able to raise 500 homedan tribes of the Indian desert of 
fighting men. The Brahui tribes in Sahara- which he is the terror. The Khossa ’is a 
wan and Jhalawan, whose great chief is the branch of the Sahrai, whom in habits he 
khan of l^hilat, ethnologists consider to be of resembles, plundering on camels, but they 
the same Scythic stock as the Dravidian are cowardly and faitldess. The name is pro- 
races in the south, and infer from this that bably from sah’ra or Sahara a desert. ^ 
the passage of the Dravidian tribes from SAHRASHTRA, see s’umitra. 

Turan was along the valley of the Indus. See SAIIR RUD, see Koh-i-Nokreh. 
Beluchistan, Brahui, Kelat. SAIIUT, Peiis. Watches. 

SAHASTRAPUTRA, Sans. Nelumbiura SAIIUKAR, Hind. A money-lender, a 
speciosum. banker, a mercliaiit in general. ^ 

S’ Air-BUI, Malay. Ambergris, SAIIIJJNA, also Sahajna, Hind. Ben 

SAHEE, a river near Furruckiniggur hi Tree. Morin ga pterygos perm a. See Ben oil 
the Delhi district. Morincra oil. Oil. ’ 


SAHCOTTAY OIL, from Canara used for 
cutaneous diseases. — M. E. J. IL 1 857. 

SAHHARAH, Arab. A wooden box, 
about three feet each way. — Burtori's PH- 
grimatje to Meccohy VoL i, p. 182. 

SAIII, Sayal, Sarsel, Hind, llystrix leu- 
cura, Sgkes, 

SAlilB, Arab., Pers., Hind. The re.s- 
pectful term employed by natives of ludia, 
and by Europeans themselves, to designate 
a European of rank. 

SAIllBAH, a lady. In Mewar, tlie title 
of the rani is simply Mahji ; at Jaipoor, 
whore they have long used the language and 
manners of Delhi, they affix the Persian word 
Sahihah, oV ‘ lady -mother.’ — Tod\s Rajas- 
thwu Vol. ii, p. 380. 

SAHIBAN, Ar. The UHums. 

SAHIB-I-NASIB, one who has eighty 
j'upees in his possession for a year. 

SAHIB-I-QARAN, a iriahoineduu titular 
term for a sovereign ruler. 

SAHIB-I-TASSARUF, Ak., Peus., in 
speculative mahomcdaii theology, persons in 
the world holding supremacy over souls of 
men. 

SAHIB KRAN, a Persian coin, ratlicr 
less than a shilling. — Baron C, A, DeBode^s 
Trav, in Luristan Arahistan^ V, ii,p. 233. 

SAIIO, also Sahocar, Pens., Hind. In 
India a hindoo who deals in money as a 
banker, or in exchanges. 

SAHOE. The northern peninsula of 
Gilolo, and the great island of Ceram, are in- 
habited by the Alfuro of Sahoe and Galela. 
These people are quite distinct from the Ma- 
lays and almost equally so from the Papuan 
race. They are tall and well-made, with 
Papuan features and curly Jiair. Tliey are 
bearded and hairy limbed, but they are quite 
as light in colour as the Malays. They are 
an industrious and entei’prising race. Culti- 
vating rice and vegetables and indefatigable 
in their search after game, fish, tripang, 
pearls and tortoise shell. 

SAHAJI, a rajah of Tanjore. 

SAHRAI, tbe most numerous of the ma- 
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SAI, Hind., of Chamba, Deutzia staminea, 
also Abeha triflora and Lonicera quinquelo- 
cularis. 

SAI, SCO Kedah. 

SAI A, Tam., Hedyotis umbellata, Lam. 

SAIDE, the modern Sidon, is built on a 
small promontory over-looking the sea, and 
has about 15,000 inhabitants. 

SAIDI, Hind. A kind of emerald. 

SAIFALI, a section of the Kabul kbel 
Waziri, inhabiting the independent hills to 
the westward of the Bunnoo thull. They 
entered into an agreement or treaty with the 
British to do all in their power, as far as their 
own tribe is conceriitjd, to check and prevent 
the Mobbory or munler of British subjects, 
and to cause stolen property from British 
territory to bo returned. Also not to receive 
property stolen from British territory by any 
other tril)c, and not to give shelter to any cri- 
minal guilty of a heinous offence, also if any 
British subjects should make a pursuit into 
their country lor the recovery of stolen pro- 
perty, or tlic apprehension of criminals, they 
will not interfere. This section of the Wa- 
ziri is said to have been long unfavourably 
distinguished as receivers of stolen cattle and 
other property from the Bunnoo district.-— 
Lahore Pour ant, 

SAIGA TARTARTCA. 

Antilopo colus, Smith. 

it inhabits tlie open steppes and deserts 
from the Danube to the Irtish eastward, and as 
far north as 54® of north lat., found in Poland, 
Moldavia, about tlie Caucasus and the Caspian 
Sea, in Siberia, and in northern Persia. Their 
eye-sight is said to be defective from the 
reflection of the dry arid plains upon which 
they mostly reside. — Eng, Cyc., p. 235. 

SAIGON, called Luknooi by the Cochin 
Chinese, is in lat. 10" 15' north, long. 106* 
43' east. The surrounding country abounds 
with timber and other necessary articles for 
ship building. See Kobo. 

SAIL, Hind. Slate or schist : a slate';* a 
slab of stone. 

SAIL, Ar. A flood. 
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SAJVA. 


SAILA, or Seh, lIiND. Muslin. 

SAILAH. A flood of the great rivers, or 
overflow of waters from other sources. 

SAILABl, Hixd. Laud watered by flood. 

SAILA-DEVA, see Gujarat. 

SAILAGIRI, the famous Gridhrakuta, or 
‘Vulture’s Peak,’ near Rajagrilia. 

SAIL CLOTH, Eng. Canvas. 

SAILEE. A river of the Saugor district. 

SAIL-AL-ARAM, also called Sail-ul- j 
Mareb, the flood of Aram, a great calamity I 
which befel the Arabs of Yeineii, soon after j 
the time of Alexander the Great, Ahid-Shams | 
surnaiiied Saba, built the city of Saba, after- • 
wards called March, and made a great dam ! 
to form a reservoir, ’riie water was 20 feet I 
deep and was utilized for irrigation, but one ■ 
night it burst and carried away the whole [ 
city with the neighbouring towns and people. 
M idiom ed mentions it in the Koran. See j 
Arira, Balak, March, Saba, Yemen. 

SAILING FISH, two remarkable in- 1 
habitants of the waters about Malacca and j 
Sumatra, were described by Raflies ; the | 
sailing fish, called by the natives ikan layer, j 
and the dugong, mentioned by Valentyn, and ; 
so long talked of as the mermaid. The in- 
habitants of Singapore say that these bad 
become very scarce. — .American E^pciiitioii 
to Japan, p. loo. • 

SAIL-LEAF. For many of the Burmese 
boats, sails are made of large narrow leaves, 
sewed together. They are the leaves of 
a species of screw pine, or Pandamis, that | 
has a trunk like a palm, which usually grows ' 
near the sea, and is very abundant. The] 
fruit is used by the Karens, to hackle their j 
thread. — Maso?i. 

SAIMIO. A titular prince of Japan. 

SAIMME KlUAI, Tam. Caladium cscu- 
lentum. 

SAIN, in Sind, is the “ sahib” of India, j 
the “ sir ” of England.- -Burtu?is Scinde, \ 
VoL i, 143. 

SAIN, Hind. The flying squirrel of 
Kangra. 

SAIN NOIN, see Kalkas. 

SAIN also Asun or Arjau, Hind. Pentap- 
tera tomoiitosa, P. Glabra. 

SAINDHAVA, is Sindh and Balochist- 

han. 

SAINGRI, or Sangri, Hind. The seed | 
pods of Jhaud, the Prosopis spicigera, one of| 
the common shrubs of the rakh or pre.serves. 

SAINHIKEYA. In hindu mythology 
an Asura or giant, who stole amrita or nectar 
when the gods churned the sea of milk, for 
which Vishnu cut him into two pieces, called 
Kaftu and Ketu, which are said to cause the 
eclipses. 

SAINJ, an aflluent of the Beas. 
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SAINT HILAIRE, M. BartlieJeniy, a 
French author of greatfaine, the first historian 
of buddhism. * 

SAINT JOHN'S BREAD. Ceratonia 
siliqiia, W. 

SAINTS. Buddhists, liiiidoos, jaina and 
niahoniedans believe in saints and worship at, 
and make pilgrimages to, their shrines. 

SAINT THOaMAS’ balsam, the Tolu 
balsam. 

SAINT THOMAS’ MOUNT, a military 
station of the British, ten miles south-west of 
^[a(lras. It is famed amongst eastern Christians 
as the site of the martyrdom of St. Thomas, 
.and the church on the summit of the hill is 
visited by pilgrims even from Syria. It was 
plundered in 1732 by the troops of Chunda 
Sahib, under his son Rajah Sahib, and the 
advanced force of llydcr Ali later in the 
century again plundercil it. The little Mount 
i.s on the right bank of the Adyar river three 
njiles nearer Madras. 

SAIR, An., Hind. Transit duties ; a due 
or tax levied on certain natural productions, 
other than cultivated lands ; such as on date 
trees, fisheries and grass, &c. 

SAIR also Sairi, INTahr. Bignonia xylo- 
c.arpa. 

SAIR YARI, Pers., Turk. Promenades. 

SAIS or Syce, Hind. A groom. 

SAISON, Hind. Antilope cervicapro, 
Fallas. 

SATSU-NAGA, or Ses-nag. This Indian 
race reigned 360 years, ami we find amongst 
them, B. 0., 413, Nanda, Mahapadama, (b. c., 
1602, Jones, 364 Wilson) regarding whom it 
was said he will bring the whole earth under 
one umbrella ; he will have eiglit sons, Suma- 
lya and others who will reign after Maha- 
padina. He and his fons will govern for 100 
years. The brahman Kaulilya will not root 
out the nine Nanda. See Magadha. 

SAIRINDHA, the people of Sirindha or 
Sarhind. 

SAITH/E. Dionysius, (Auc. Myth., Vol. 
iii, p. 226,) as rendered by Bryant says, 
upon the banks of the great river Indus the 
southern Saitha^ dwell. 

SAIVA, a sectarian hindoo follower of Siva, 
Many saiva hindoos believe in the three hindu 
gods, Brahma, Vishnu and Saiva, as triune, 
and many Saiva are essentially polytheists 
but vaishnava hindoos are rarely in accord 
in this, and the bulk of the hiudoo religionists 
regard Siva or Ishwara, Vishnu and Brahma 
or Para-brahma as distinct deities. The 
Saiva sect far out-number the Vaishnava. 
The essential element iu the Saiva faith is a 
reverence for or deification of the procreative 
power and seems to be the same idea of 
natural progression which is carried on by the 
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buddbiijt doctrine of gradual peiTcctability 
(raising man almost to the rank of a god.) 
The Vaishnava or Vedic creed is one of a 
separate creation of gods and their occasional 
incarnation in the form of man. If Saivites, 
buddhists and Jains be in some way connected, 
who they are who brought them is not known, 
the saiva are most in the west of India. 

The Saiva, are worshippers of Siva, in one 
of his thousand forms, who, however, worship 
Siva and Bhawani conjointly. 

The Gauapatia, worship Ganesa. 

The Sactu, exclusively worship Bhavani or 
Parvati, — tho sacti, or female energy of Siva. 

The Ganapatya and the Sakta are sub-divi- 
sions, or ramifications of the Saiva ; of which 
may be traced these distinctions. — I, Saiva 
})roper, meaning the worshippers of Siva 
and Parvati conjointly ; 2, Lingi or Lan- 
gaet, the adorers of vSiva, or his phallic 
type, separately, and these are a very strict 
and rigid sect ; 3, vSacta, the adorers of the 
Yoni of Bhavani, or her syinhol, separately ; 
4, tho Ganapatya tho exclusive worshippers 
of Ganesa, the first born of Maluideva and 
Parvati. The ganapatya adore Ganesa as 
uniting in his person all the attributes of the 
Deity. The vira saiva, are veiy numerous in 
all tho Canaresc speaking countries and are 
distinguishable by their wearing the lingurn 
in a silver or gold casket fastened round their 
arm or suspended frotn tlie neck. 

The Avadhuta or Ahd’hut of the south 
of India, is a religious ascetic mendicant 
of the saiva hiudoos, who, similarly to the 
Yirakta, Viragi, has subdued the passions 
and estranged himself from the interests and 
emotions of mankind, nhaiuloniiig religious 
observances and wordly restraints. The 
Sakta have two classes of tliese, one the 
Vyakta-vadhuta, or prolessedly free, the 
other Gupta- vadhuta who privately throw 
off the usual restrictions of caste. The 
Akas-mukhi is a saiva devotee, wlio re- 
tains his Jiead so long in the position of 
looking to the sky that he cannot restore the 
neck to its proper position. 

Amongst vaishnava liiudoos, in the south 
of India the Suttiilhavaii, Tam., aic rigid 
Vaishnavi, are to the Vaishnavi what the 
Vira Saiva are to the Saivavi. 4’hey are 
ffowei* selling minstrels and vagrant mendi- 
cants. They are said to have a (3ornnuinisni 
of women, hut if so, the practice is unknown 
to their neighbours. — Wilson Gloss. See 
Hindoo, Kanclieliya, Kapila, Kai'a-Lingi, 
Mendicants, Saiiyusi, Sikhs, Siva, Yairagi. 
SAIYA NAGA, see Naga. 

SAJ, Akab. Sliorea robusta. 
SAJI-KHAR, also Papiul-khar, Hind., 
Pjcrs. Soda, Barill-a, Alkali. 
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SAJI MATTI, coarse kind of barilla 
Dr. Royle alludes, to it, p. 319, as the pro- 
duce of the iriciueration of some unknown 
plants. J t is a mineral product very abundant 
near Moughyr and in the Doab. — O'Shaugh’- 
nessy, p, 525. See Sajji-Matti. 

SAJIRA SEED, Cuminum cyminum. 
Cummin seed. 

SAJJALU, also Gautelu, Tel. Pencillaria 
spicata, Swtz. 

SAJJI, or Sajja-khar, Hind. Impure 
carbonate of soda ; a soda salt manufactured 
I from ashes of plants ; 

Sajji-bhutni, 3rd quality of sajji. 

Sajji-butha-sirsa, 2nd quality of sajji. 

Sajji-chiiwa sirsa, Jst quality of sajji. 

Sajji-kaiigan-khar, 2ud quality of sajji. 

Sajji-khara-sirsa, 3rd quality of sajji. 

Sajji-lota, best kind of sajji. 

Sajji-phul, a kind of sajji. 

In the Panjah, the castes principally em- 
ployed ill the manufacture of sajji are the 
chura, dholii, iiunari, and a few ariira. Tho 
Saji mutti, or Soda earth is found in many parts 
of India. It is called Dhabi’s earth, Appli- 
carum, Tam., it is a coarse kind of Barilla, 
sold in the Indian markets. It is also pre- 
pared by tho burning of plants growing on the 
shores of the salt lakes which are scattered 
through the Indian deserts . — Fowelly Haiid^ 
hook Econ. prod. Punjab, p. 87. 

8AJNA, Pels., B KNci., Hind., also Sah- 
ujna. Hind. Hypcranlliera moringa, Moriuga 
I pterygosperma. See Moringa. 

I SAJOR KARANG, M.alat. Plocaria 
I Cttiulitln, A^ees. See Agar Agar. 

I SAK, Hind. Bark of the kikar, put into 
j the fermenting mass in spirit distilling : the 
term is also applied to other barks. 

SAK, or Thoek or 'Thak, called Chatu or 
Chat by the Bengali, a small tribe whoJnhabit 
the eastern branch ol’the Naf-river in Arakan, 
in hit. 21“ 20’ N., and long. 21“ 30' E., about 
23 miles east from Elephant Point near the 
Koladyn river. 

SAK A, vSans. Vegetables. See Sag. 

SAKA, Sans. A branch. 

SAKACIIERA, Sans. Lawsonia inermis ; 
henna. 

SAKADITYA, see Paiulu. 

SAK7E. This name frequently occurs in 
hindoo annals, and Colonel Tod believed that 
the Saka of the hiiuioo annals cannot be other 
than the Saeie or Sakai of ckissical geography. 
They are repeatedly named in various works 
ami seem to have been known on the borders 
of India or in its western districts in the first 
century preceding Christianity. Vikra^§- 
ditya, king of Ougeiu, became known as the 
Sakari or enemy of the Sacae, and as his era 
dates B. 0. 56, it would appear that about 
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\Imft wme noviJnetn tribes bed settled 

themselves along the Indus, constituting the 
Indo-Scjthi of Arrian, Their attempt to 
penetrate further to tho east, hy way of ICan- 
desh and Mahva, wad not improbably arrested 
by Vikramaditya, wlience the epithet Sakari. 
The Sac£B are supposed by Professor Lassen 
to be the Szu Tartar who wore expelled about 
150 B. c., from the Hi valley by the Yue-tchi 
or White Huns, whom he supposes to be the 
Tochari. After occupying Tahia or Sogh- 
diana for a time, they are further stated by 
the Chinese to have been driven thence also 
by the Yengar some years afterwards, and to 
have established themselves in Kipen, in 
which name Lassen recognises the Koplien 
valley in Kohistan. The Sakas country was 
Turkestan and they seem to have been one of 
the Central Asia tribes to wliom the vague 
term Scythian was applied. Little is known 
of the Sakas and their migrations, but they 
seem to have been widely diffused, occupying 
and colonizing countries remote from Central 
Asia : It is well known to geographers that 
the Seghistau of the Arabs, whence Sistaii, is 
the same as the Sakestano, or country of the 
SakaB of the Greeks. Tho Sakoa are located 
by Strabo and Ptolemy on the north of the 
Himalaya but they >vere also on the south. 
The SakoB, were known as Sakko on the 
banks of the Clieban, in Assyria. Sakec are 
mentioned on the Behistun inscription ; some 
tribes dwelt near the Jiixartes now called the 
Sar-i-Darya and penetrated early into India, 
making their way in force from the Ilindu- 
kush into Orissa. The Sakx were pastoral 
and warlike and have been supposed to 
give their names to the »Sussani, Saxani 
or Saxons. All tlie Sakae tribes uinloubt- 
edly belonged to Saka dwipa or scytliia. 
The SaksB and Buddhii took possession of 
Kashmir, 340 b. c. some tribes of Saka; oppos- 
ed Alexander. Others of the Sakse overran 
India in tho reign of Asoka who, according to 
the Ain Aktari were expelled by his successor 
Jaloka. TheSakac countries were, in those ages 
principally divided into Ilushka, Tushka and 
Kanishka. The following passage occurs in 
D’Anvillc’s Eclaircisseinens Geographiques 
sur la carte de ITnde, p. 42. “ On ignore le 

temps auquel Ics Scythes sent venus occuper 
le Siudi. Dans lePeripIc de la uicr Ery three, 
la ville de Minnagra, le ineme que Monsora, 
cst qualifiec de capitale de la Scythic. Denys 
Pei’iegete dit, que les Scythes meridionaux, 
babitents sur Ic fleuve ludus. Eustathc los 
nomme Indo-Scythes : ct cc que Ptolcraee 
ayj^le Indo-Scythic, remonte le long de I* 
Indus jusqu au fleuve Coos.’^ 

The Budii or Boudioi, of Herodotus, the 
Putya of the Persians, the Budii of the Baby- 
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Ionian inscription, are believed to be the same 
people, and ‘Bawlinson supposes them to be 
Scythians. Putya in Heb., means broken of 
God. Israelites, in Media and Scythia wore 
identical with Phut. Budii in Heb, weans 
separated and Dr. Moore has put forward tho 
opinion that the Sakas were Hebrews and 
Buddhists aud that they arrived in India 
about 100 years after tho return of the 
Jews from Assyria to Palestine. The Sakai, 
who settled in Armenia were named Sa- 
cassani (lib vi, c. 19) Saxons, the Sacosena 
of Strab, lit. xi, pp. 776-788. — Reii^ielVs 
Memoir, p, 185 ; Isodore Char An Hudsor^s 
Geog. Mbwres, Vol. ii, quoted in Ed, E'er- 
rier, Jour.,p. 428. Sec Afghan, Arian, Ka- 
bul, Kashmir. 

SAKA ERA, see Vikramaditya. 

SAKAI, a pagan population in the Malay 
peninsula divided into the Sakai Jina and 
Sakai Biikit, the latter being hillmeo and 
mountaineers — the former more settled and 
civilized. They are strict worshippers of tho 
elements. Sakai is the Pahang word for an 
aboriginal. The llalas is a branch of the Sakai 
population of the Malay peninsula. TJiey tat- 
too their face nml breast, pierce tli(?ir cars and 
nose and insert porcupine quills. Sec Kedali, 
Semaiig. 

SAKAI, tho Tshaqzai of independent Tar- 
tary and Bokhara. 

SAKAI, ill Persian synonymus for glutton 
and drunkard, 

SAKALA or Sangnla, an ancient town in 
the Paiijab now called Sanglawala Tiba. It 
is the Shc-kie-lo of II wen Tlisang. It was the 
ca 4 iitul of raja Milinda, was subject to raja 
Mihirkul, is the Saugala of Alexander and 
lias long ago been recognized in the Sakala 
of the brnhrnnns and the Sagal of the 
buddhist. It was visited by tho Chinese 
jiilgrim II wen Tlisang in A. 1). 630. Both 
Arrian and (jnrtius place Sangala to the east 
of the Hydraotes or Ravi ; Imt the itinerary 
of Hwen Tlisang shows that it wa.s to the 
west of the Ravi, and as nearly as possible in 
the position of the present Sanglawala- 1- iba, 
or “ Sangala Hill.” Wilford, has three times 
described its position in the Asiatic Researches.* 
When IJwen Tlisang visited the city there 
was a monastery of one hundred monks who 
studied the llinayana, or exoteric doctrines 
of buddhism, aud beside it there was a stupa, 
200 feet in height, where the four previous 
Buddha had l(;ft their footprints. Tlio brah- 
manical accounts of Sakala have been collected 
from the Mahabliarata by Professor Lassen in 
his ‘ Pentapotamia Indica.* According to that 
poem, Sakala, the c.spital of the Madra race 
who are also called Jartika and Bahika, was 
situated on the Assaga rivulet to the west of 
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the Iiavati, or Ravi river. The country is Dzungaria, establishetl the khojahs of "the 
still well known as Madr-des, or the district White Mountain; but, after a century of 
of the Mudm, which is said by some to extend dissensions, the Chinese in 1757 brought the 
from the Bias to tho Jhelam but by others Turkestan states under their rule. See Sakae, 
only to the Chonab. The buddhist notices of Sakitai. 

Sakula refer chiefly to its history in connection SAKAWANJ3 was in the territory of 
with buddhism. There is the Jegond of the ■ Kabul, which belonged to Kumlu. It is nien- 


seven kings wlio went towards Sagal to carry 
off Prabhavati, the wife of king Kus.a. But 
the king, mounting an*elephant, met them 
outside tho city, and cried out with so loud a 
voice, “ I arn Kusu, that ^ the exclamation 
was heard over the whole world, and the 
seven kings fled away in terror.” This legciul 
may Iiave some reference to tho seven brothers 
and sisters of Amba-Kapa, which is only 40 
miles to the east of Saugala. Before the 
beginning of the clii istian era Sagal was the 
capital of raja Milinda, whose name is still 
famous in all buddhist countries as the skilful 
opponent of the holy Naga-Sena. The territory 
was then culled Youa, or Yavana, which 
might refer either to the Greek conquerors, 
or to their Indo-Scythian successors ; but as 
Naga-Seiia is said to have lived either 400, or 
500 years after Buddha, the date of Milinda 
is uncertain. — GenL Cu7inin(jham' s Ancient 
Geog. of Lidia y p. 1 79. 

SAKALA PIIALA SAMPENGA, also 
Phala sampenga also Manoranjitam, Tel. Ar- 
tabotrys odoratissimus, R. Br. 

SAKALAVA, see India. 

SAKAM KUZIRA, Japan. Grampus 
sakaniata, SchlegeL 

SAKAMUNIYA, Hind, An astringent 
extract of resin, properly scainmouy, but 
usually .an imitation is sold. 

SAKANTALA, or the Lost-Ring, a San- 
scrit poem l)y Kalidasa. 

SAKAK, Sind. An emh.ankmeut. This 
gives the name to Sakar or Snkker, a town on 
the Indus opposite Rori, wli(3re is a n.atiiral 
lime-stone mound about 100 feet high. 

SAKAUAN, a district in liornco. See 
Borneo, Dyak, Kyan, Sakarran. 

SAKARI, a title of Vikramaditya, king of 
Oujein, given to him because of liis success- 
ful opposition of the Sacae, an Iiido-Scythic 
tribe who settled along the lower Indus.. 

SAKAR-KAND, Pers., Htnd. Sweet 
potato. 

SAKARRAN ORANG KAYA, sec Kyan. 

SAKASTENE, see Arians. 

SAKATAI, or Chaghtai, the Sjica-dwipa 
of the Poorau corrupted by the Greeks to 
Scythia, whoso inhabitants woisliippcd the 
sun, and whence is the river Arvorma. As 
tho Chaghtai dynasty drew to its close in 
Eastern Turkestan, tho priestly element be- 
gan to increase: in 1678, Galdaii khan, 
sovereign of the Elouth or Kalmuk tribes of 
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tioned by Tstakhri and Ibn llaukal as one of 
tho dependencies of Bamian, along with Kabul, 
Ghazni, and Parwan. Idri.si gives it as being 
seven days’ journey from Kabul and the same 
distance from Khou-i-ab for which General 
Cunningham reads Ilariab, and believes it to 
be the Iryab or Iijab of Sharif-ud-din and the 
Ilary-ab of the present day,— which is at 
the head of the Kuram valley, to the south- 
east of Kabul. Sakawand would therefore 
be at or near Jcllalabad ; and this position 
agrees with Idrisi’s account of tiie warm 
climate of Sakawand and JIari-ab, at which 
places tho palm tree did not grow, and snow 
did not fall. The buddhist establishments 
mentioned by Fa Ilian and llwen Thsang 
were no doubt still flourishing in the time of 
Kumlu. — General Cunningham., 

8AKBINAJ, Hind. Sagapenum. 

SAKEEN ? see Caprea). 

SAKELA, Hind. An iron formed by 
forging and welding together bars of several 
varieties of iron. 

SAKELA WANLOO, Tet.. Washermen. 

SAKEN, see Arians. 

SAKJCS, Arab., Turk. Mastic, .Pistacia 
lentiscus. 

SAKETA, or Ajudhya, the .Miicieut capi- 
tal of Oiidh, 

SAKMA, Sans. A branch, the branch of 
a tree. 

SAKHA1.(AT, Malat'. Woollen cloth. 

SAKHALIN. The Tnngiis are the native 
population of the Amur, but even including 
emigrant Chinese and Mantchu, the people 
are far from numerous. They may be esti- 
mated at 24,000 for the whole of the territory 
at present in possession of Russia. With 
two exceptions, the tribes of the Amur be- 
long to the Tunguziaii stock. The language 
of the Gilyak, on the lower Amur, difiers 
from the Tunguziau dialects along the river, 
but the features of those Gilyak are still 
Mongol, they have small obliquely set eyes, 
prominent check bones, and scanty beards. 
With the Aino, on Sakhalin, the language 
dilTers both from the Tunguziaii and Gilyak ; 
their features are decidedly not Mougol, and 
they are distinguished by a grout profusion 
of hair. The close affinity between the 
various Tunguziaii dialects, and the differ- 
ences existing bewcon Tunguzian, GilyaC lud 
Aino, will be observed in tho following voca- 
bulary : 
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pleaded the brahmiuical uotion of the trans- 
migration of souls aud ultimate immortality 
with the idea that the spirit returns to him 
who gave it, — or union with God, as the 
highest state of man. Thus he reconciled the 
creed of the rationalistic fatalists, who said 
“ so be it” with a morality that forbade 
atheistic iudifforeuce while it encouraged 
the suppression of merely selfish desires as 
alike inconsistent \^th the good of society, 
aud the souls final emancipation from sin aud 
suffering. His original titular sectarian 
designation is said to have been Saddharta, 
aud the patronymics Sak’hya aud Singha 
were added to it, the other terra, rauni means 
a holy man. According to Tibetan books, lie 
died near the town of Kusha in Kamrup, 
beneath the shade of two sal trees on the 
southern bank of the Brahmaputra river, then 
called Hi rally o. 

He was a Kshetrya by caste, and of the 
royal race of the Sakhya, wlio ruled at Kapi- 
iavasta, a town near the modern Lucknow : 
he was born therein the year o98 b. c. He 
was educated royally, in all the arts and 
sciences of the day ; and he spent tho first 
twenty-eight years of his life in the usual 
enjoyments of a court, and in the company of 
his three wives at one of his lather’s palaces. 
Ill his twenty-ninth year, reflections on the 
great problems of life enticed liim to solitude, 
bent on discovering a remedy for the evils 
wliich he observed to prevail in the world. 
Flying from the royal palace, he cut off his 


See Sagaleen, Saghalien. 

SAK-HIANG, Chin. Aloes wood. 

SAKHI BHAVA, a sect of vaishnava , hair and donned the yellow rolie, which sub 
bindoos in northern India, who adopt Krishna ; sequcntly became tho canonical attire of the 
and his mistress Radha for their, special , buddhist priesthood, and he betook liiinsclf 
worship. They assume the female garb, and | to the fastnesses of the Rajrnahal Hills. He 
the dress, ornaments, manners and occupa- ; next sought out a celebrated abode of brali- 
tiona of women. See Hindoo. | mans, on a hill near Gya ; but soon ascer- 

SAK’HYA, also styled Sak’hya muni, was tained tliat their practices were naught and 
the son of the rajah of Kapila, and a contem- ! their doctrines bootless. He then withdrew 
porary with Ezekiel. He is one of tho reli- to a solitary spot on tho Nilgaii river, an 
gious reformers to whom is applied the allluent of the Plialgu, wlieie, with a few 
title of Buddha. Of these, there seem to disciples, he spent six yeais in fastings and 
have been several, but the last of them was mortifications of the flesh. But finding that 
Sak’hya Singha, or Sakhya Sinha b. c. 528, his mental powers became impaired by such 
who incorporated all the previous writings lengthened vigils, he renounced these ascetic 
and it is he whom the buddhists of the pre- practices, upon which his disciples deserted . 
sent day reverence in China, Burmah, Siam, him aud fled to Benares to expiate tiie sin of 
Thibet and Ceylon. The doctrines taught by their master. Thus left alone, Sakhya sat 
Sakhya Sinha were a refinement upon the down, absorbed in thought under a budhi-tree 
worship of the elements, paramattha and (Ficus religiosa) ; invigorated by the more 
the hosts of heaven, to which the Persians generous diet he had adopted, he succeeded in 
and some of the corrupted Israelites are attaining the highest state of perfect know- 
known to have been addicted : he did not ledge and became a Buddha, or Enlightened, 
honour the hereditary brahman priesthood. For the next nineteen years, he wandered 
who sacrificed not unlike the Hebrews, about Northern Hindustan, living entirely on 
NeJlfier did he symphathise with their oppo- alms, and making converts. His royal birth 
Dents, tho Swastika sect who promised to secured for his doctrines a ready acceptance 
man only annihilation at last. But he I amongst the upper classes of society : aud 
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the rajahs of Kosala, Siavasti, and Ayodhia brahmans in their weakeat and most vulner- 
or Oudh, vied with his own father, in erecting able points; in their impious assumption 
spacious vihara or monasteries to receive the of all mediation between man and his Maker, 
devotees of the new faith. After promulgat- and in their arrogant claims to hereditary 
ing during this period, the doctrines which, priesthood. But Lis boldness was successful, 
up to the present day, have combined the and before the end of his career he had 
greatest number of mankind in the same be- seen his principles zealously and success- 
lief, the royal reformer and truly great man fully promulgated by his brahman disciples 
feeling his end approaching, withdrew in Sariputra, Mangalyana, Ananda, and Ka- 
compauy of a few disciples, to a solitary syapa, as well as by the vaisya Katya- 
groveof sal trees (Sliorea robusta) near Knsi- yana and the sudra Upali. At his death in 
nara on the banks of the Ganduk, and there n. c. 543, his doctrines had been firmly estab- 
breathed his last, in the month of Vaisak, lishecl, and the divinity of his mission was 
543 B. c. The system of faith taught by him fully recognized by the eager claims preferred 
has been tersely and truly characterized by by kings and rulers for relics of their revered 
Mr. Hodgson, as “monastic asceticism in teacher. His ashes were distributed amongst 
morals, and philosophical scepticism in reli- eight cities, and the charcoal from the funeral 
gion.” Mahomed was born in 569 a. t>., he pile was given to a ninth, but the spread of 
announced bis mission in 609 at forty years his influence is more clearly shown by the 
of age, and died in 644 when he was seventy- mention of the numerous cities where he 
five. In A. I). 640, or in thii ty-oneyears from lived and preached. Amongst these are 
the announcement of his mission, the arms Champa and Bajagriha on the east, Sravasti 
and the religion of Mahomed had spread over and Kausambi on the west. In the short 
the ancient empires of Kgypt, Syria, and space of twenty-five years, this wonderful man 
Persia. 'I'he religions widely existing in the succeeded in establishing his own peculiar 
world from the time of Sakhya Muni to that doctrines over the fairest districts of the 
of Mahomed, were several. In the earliest Ganges, from the Delta to the neighbourhood 
times of which we have any authentic record, of Agra and Cawnpore. This success was 
the Arian race, both in Persia and India, w'as perhaps as much due to the early corrupt 
attached to the wor.ship of the sun. In Persia, state of brahman ism, as to the greater purity 
the fiery element was looked upon as the earth- and more practical wisdom of his own 
ly type of Mi til ra, or the heavenly orb ; and the system. F'rora Sakya^s time until the end 
sacred flame was kept continually, burning by of the long reign of Ajatasatra, 519 b. c., 
the Mugiaii priesthood. But the worship of the creed of buddha advanced slowly but 
the elements was not unknown to the Per- j surely. This success was partly due to the 
siaus, for Herodotus expressly states ibat politic admission of women, who, even in 
“ they sacrificed to the sun and moon, to the the east, have always possessed much secret, 
earth, to fire and water, and to the wind.*^ though not apparent, influence over mankind. 
In Northern India, the most popular sys- To most of them the words of buddha 
tern was tiiat of the brahmans and their preached comfort in this life, and hope in the 
followers, who believed in the immortality of next. To the young widow, the neglected 
the soul after transraigratiou, while their wife, and the cast-off mistress, the*‘buddhist 
opponents, the Swastika, affirmed that its ! teachers offered an honourable career as nuns, 
existence was finite, and was limited to its Instead of the daily indignities to which 
connection with the body. The doctrine of they were subjected by grasping relatives, 
the transmigration of souls was one of the treacherous husbands, and faithless lords, the 
earliest religious beliefs of the ancient world, most miserable of the sex could now share. 
In Egypt, its acceptance was universal, and although ^till in a humble way, with the 
in India it was denied only by the atheistical general respect accorded to all who had taken 
swastika sect, for the brahman, notwithstand- the vows. The Bhikshuni were indebted to 
ing the differences of their metaphysical Ananda’s intercession with Sakya for their 
schools, agreed in believing that mankind admission into the ranks of the bud’hist com- 
were destined, by means of successive rege- m unity, and they showed their gratitude by 
Derations, to a prolonged existence in this paying their devotions principally to his 
world. The migration of souls was the fun- relics. The Pi-khieu-ni, or Bhikashuni, at 
damentnl belief of all classes, both buddhist Mathura, paid their devotions chiefly to the 
and brahmiiiical. The principal difference stupa of Anan (Ananda), because he had 
between these two creeds lay in the means for besought Buddha that he would grant to 
attaining final exemption from migration. As women, the liberty of embracing moetic 
the champion of religious liberty and social life. The observances required from the 
equality, however, Sakya Muni attacked the nuns are to be found in note 23, chap. xvi. 
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of the Fo-kwc-ki. TJie female ascetic even 
of a hundred years of age was bound to 
respect a monk even in the first year of liis 
ordination. There has been some misappre- 
hension regaidiiig tlioir buddha and bodhisat- 
wn of the buddhism of Tibet, the regenera- 
tion of the Grand Lama being considered 
as an exceptional case of a Buddha returning 


ground, ami were ultimately expelled from 
their monasteries by fire. In 1835, Major 
Cunninglmm excavated numerous buddhist 
images at Safnath near Benares, all of which 
had evidently been purposely hidden under 
ground. He found quantities of ashes also, 
and there could be no doubt that the buildings 
liad been destroyed by fire, and Major Kit toe, 


was of the same opinion. Tlic buddhi.st 
religion has long been extinct in British India. 


amongst raaukiud. Mr. Hodgson, (pp. 137, jwlio subsequenily made further excavations 
138,) howovor, truly calls the “divine Lama 
of Tibet, Arhanta, but he believes “ iliat j 
very gross superstition lias wre.stcd the just j Its last remnants were extinguished, in blood 
notion of the character to its own use,” and | and violence, about the fourteenth century, 
so created the “ immortal mortals, or ])resent dying out about TViehiuopoly aud along the 
palpable divinities of Tibet.” Fra Orazio says j coast line from Viziauagram to Masulipatam. 
the Lama sempre sara coll’iste.^sa anima del ; But it still flourishes in the countries on its 
raedesime Ciang-c’iub, oppure in altri corpi.” ; north and north-east borders, in Nepal, Tibet, 
Remusat was not aware of this fact when he j Burmah, Ceylon and China, and amongst 
stated “ Les Lamas du Tibet se considerent | the Indo-Chinese nations of Anam, Siam and 
cux memes comme autaut de divinites ! Japan. Its followers far out-number those 
(Bouddhas) incaruecs pour le salut des I of all other existing creeds and form one-foiirtli 
honimes.” But the explanation wliich Major ; of the wliolo human race. The buddhist 
Cunningham received in Ladak, whicii is the ! faith was pre-eminently a religion of mercy 
same as that obtained by Fra Orazio in Lhasa, [ and peace aTid charity, and benevolence, 
is simple aud convincing. The Grand Lama : It had, however, the vital defect of not 
is only a regenerated bodliisatwa, wlio | teaching or knowing Cod : — in the topos 
rcfraiihs from accepting buddhahood, that he deiiicated to the celestial Jhjddha, Adinath, 
may continue to be born again and again for the invisible being who pervaded all space, no 
the benefit of mankind. For a Buddha , deposit was made, but the divine Spirit, who 
cannot possibly be regenerated, and hence the , is * Light,’ was supposed to occupy the interior, 
famous epithets of Satliagata, “ tlius gone,” ; mid was typilicil on the outside by a pair of 
and Sugata, “ well gone” or gone for evrr. , <'ves, placed on eacli of the four sides either 
The religious opinions of t.Iie liindoos liave of liiu base or of the crown of the edifice, 
been greatly inodiueJ by the philoi^ophy intro- ; But the hudd’liism taught by Sak’liya Muni, 

coming to the world in ages of strife and 
violence, of deifying mortals, and of arrogant 
assumptions of an ignorant priesthood, as a 
creed tiini tangiit gentleness and meekness 
and kindness to living creatures, it must 
Iiave exorcised a great influence over the 


duced by Sakya muni which cvei! yet forms the 
faith of about 220 million.-: of the liunian race. 

From its rise in the sixth century before 
Christ the doctrines of iHiddiui gradually 
spread over the whole of Lidia. It was 
extended by Asoka to Ivashir.ii and Kabul 
shortly after Alexander’s invasion, aud it was | community, ifiust early have gained many 


introduced into China about the lieginning of | converts 


t the peaceable aud good. 


the Christian era ])y live-hundred Kashmirian ■ and largely leavened the minds even of 
missionarie.s. In 400, when Fa Ilian | those who did not; openly become converts ; 

visited India, buddhism was still the dominant j and amongst this class, must be inclinled the 


religion, but tlie vaislinava sect with a 
mixture of the old Arian creed, and tlie 
.saiva faith, were already rising into conse- 
quence. In the middle of the seventh century, 
although the pilgrim Hwan Thsnng found 
numerous temples of the saiva, whose d^.-c- 
trines had been embraced hy Skanda Gupta 
and the later princes of Pataliputrii, y(‘t 
buddhism was still tlie prevailing religion of 
the people. But though the faith of Sakya 
lingered about the holy cities of Benares aud 
Gaya for two or three centuries later, it was 
no longer the honoured l eligioii of kings and 
priifcfcs, protected by the strong arm of power, 
but the persecuted heresy of a weaker party, 
who were forced to hide their images under 
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entire populations from the prirnaival land 
east of the Gxus to China and Ja[)aii in the 
furthesi east, to Singapore and Ceylon in the 
extreme south. 

The doctrines of the branch of the Aryan 
race occupying India have since been modified 
by other leligionists. Since buddhism dis- 
appeared Ifoin India, its nations have been 
overrun and conquered by races professing 
creeds, with numerous followers. Rapid as 
was the progress of buddhism, tho geutlo 
but steady swell of its current shrinks into 
nothing before the sweeping flood of maho- 
medanism, which, in a few years, spread over 
onc-half of the civilized world, from the 
sands of the Nile to the swampy fens of the 
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Oxus. From the. 12tli century when the | every form of absurd fetichism gathered from 
inroads into India, of inahoinedaris, began, up local idolatries and superstitions. It is this 
almost to the present time when they too, as a mixture of several creeds which is now 
ruling race, have in their turn almost disap. styled hindooisrii and its followers hindoos. 
pcared before Christians, the Semitic Arabs, It is found amongst the people in every 
the Aryan Persians, the Scythic Tartars, and variety of belief, iVom the mildest demon 
the Anglo-Saxon, have successively swayed worship and recognition of numerous forms 
the destinies of the races who are now occupy- of gods, avatara or incarnations and their 
ing British India, and each of the new idols, to a distinct theism : from the grossest 
comers has to some extent modified the be- ignorance and superstition to the most rehned 
Jiefs and social customs of the conquered speculativeness ; performed and associated 
Aryan and Non-Aryan people. For, a pre- with bloody and most inhuman rites, and, 
vailing characteristic of the Aryan races is a again, followed with the greatest tenderness 
speculativeness or theorising on the great end for animal life. In Europe, the hindoo reli- 
ef man, his duties here and his hopes in giou is a term which is always employed in 
eternity, with a disposition to asceticism, as a collective sense, to designate faiths and 
the better means of obtaining the future worships of an almost endlessly diversified 

rewards of a good life on earth. But great description. An early division of the hindoo 

changes have been retarded by the circum- system and one conformable to the genius of 
stance that the mahomedan and the Christian polytlieism, just as at present, is said to 
came amongst them as warrioi’s, with all the have separated the practical and popular 
license which are to be found in camps and belief from the speculative and philosophical 
the arrogance and contempt for strange doctrines. And, whilst the common people 

things which youth engenders. And it is addressed their hopes and fears to stocks 

only since a few years that the voices of tlie ! and stones and multiplied by their credulity 
Christian missionaries, the meek followers of! and superstition the grotesque objects of 
the lowly Jesus, have been heard ])roclaiming I their vmieiation, some few of deeper thought 
amongst the varied nations, and to each of I and wider (;ont(*inplation plunged into the 
them in their own tongue, the good tidings J mysteries of man and nature and assiduously 
of great joy, which shall he to all people, and ' ciideavourc<l to obtain just notions of tlie 
saying, “ Glory to God in the highest, and on ■ (!ausc, the chat acter am the conse(|uence of 
earth peace, good will toward men.” But exisfuicc. vSiinilarly with huddbism, for 
even in the short time during which the eighti.*en heresies are deplored in the Maha- 
ehristians have been labonritig, the effect on wanso, within two centuries of Ssikyti’s death, 
the hindoo mind has been immeasurahle. and distinct sects, each rejoicing in the name 
The first reforming sect that arose amongst of huddhist.s, are now to he tinced amongst 
the hindoos in the 19th century, was a theist tin? reuniuints of liis wo]’sIiif>pcrs in the East 
body, in Cnlcrntta, who styled tliemscivcs the j and South of Asia. In its migrations toother 
Vedo-sarnaj’h and then the Bralnno-sumaj’h. countries since its violent dispersion by the 
And even in the case of hindoos wdio have brahmans aliout the eighth century, buddhism 
had no English education and have never has assumed and exhibited itself in a variety 
lieard the voici? of the missionary, sucli of sliupes. At tlie pi'esent day, its tloctrines 
are njcciving instruction from others of as cherished among the Jaiiia of Guzerat and 
their own peojile who have been so taught ; Kajputaua, diifcr widely from its mysteries, as 
and tlie mass has been so leavened that | administered by the Lama of Thibet, and both 
the great tendency amongst youthful inquir- | tire equally distinct, from the metaphysical 
ing minds is to accept some form of theism, — doctrines propounded by the monks of Nepal : 
either to acknowlcilgc one of their own or the philosojiliy taught in Burmiih : its ab- 
deities, whether Vishnu or Siva, as the stractions in Japan, and its observances have 
Lord of all, or adopt an ideal Supreme undergone a still more striking alteration 
B(?ing of their own creation, whom they from their vicinity to tlic Sintoo sect, and in 
clothe with attributes, purer, more just, and China, they have been similarly modified in 
more worthy , of reverence than any god their contact with the rationalism of Lao-tsen 
which the hindoo pantheon possesses. Bud- and the social demonology of the Confucians. 
dhism was not finally s>vept away from the But in each and all, the distinction is rather 
peninsula till about the 14tli century of the in degree tliaii in essence, and the general 
Christian era. For ten centuries it liad been coiicurreuce is unbroken in all the grand 
the prevailing religion of India but when tlio essentials of the system, 
unwritten Tartar faith became corrupt and Of the three great religious systems ctfHhe 
feeble, brahmauism was revived, mixed with Aryans that of the Hellenic and Latin races 
the worship of a Siva and a Vishnu and seems to have originated in the East, but to 
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Lave become modi6ed by new geographical discountenanced the philosopJiic views of the 
conditions, the proximity of the sea, and tlm brarnins, but did not deny the authority of 
struggle for existence. The other two, the the Veiias. M. St. Hilaire says next to the 
religions of Zoroaster and Sakya Muni have story of the gospels there is no story of self- 
traces of sharp antagonism and protracted denial, so marvellous as that of the king’s son 
conflict. But the Dyaus of the Veda, the who laid aside the greatness to which he had 
sky, seems to be the Zeus and Jupiter the been born, and when he had found, as he 
Diespetcr of classical antiquity; Uslias is believed, the secret of emancipation from the 
Eos and urora, Surya is Helios ; the Harit, misery of existence gave himself to a life 
horses of the sun, are the chiirites or Graces: of suffering, hardship and mendicancy to 


solar phenomena are traced out as the foun- 
dation of legends like those of Apollo and 
Daphne, Kephalos and Procris, Heraklcs and 
Deianeira. The religion of the portion of 
the Aryans who spoke the Zend, and whose 
caste and creed are embodied in the Zen- 
davesta, is a change from polytheism to a 
belief in one superior being and is a solemn 
protest against the whole worship of the 
powers of nature involved in the Vedas. The 
deva of the Vedic hymns, India and ofhers, 
are converted into devils and every follower 
of Zoroaster is coinpolled to renounce them, 
and with this change, came a deeper sense j 
of sin, a clearer vision of the mystery <>f| 
evil in the heart of man and in tlic world. 
But this merged into a dualist ic creed, of 
lielief in powers almost equally omnipotent 
Ormuzd the good and Ahriman the evil. 
Light and Darkness, and the thoughts of 
the devout wore directed to attain the purity 
which belonged to a servant of the former. 
Many Biblical critics believe that th(3 Hebrews 
had no belief in Satan, nor in angels nor 
in immortality, till these were received 
from Persia, and that the Sadducees were 
purely conservatives, believers in the faith of 
Abraham and Moses. And parallelism be- 
tween the religions of Zoroaster and of 
Israel are noticed by Siege and Ilaug, the 
belief in a mighty Lord, supremely wise and 
* good : in a spirit of evil, tempting and accus- 
ing ; in myriad angels wlio form the armies 
and do the pleasure of the great King ; in a 
tree of life and a tree of knowledge ; and a 
serpent, the enemy of man, the iconoclastic 
hatred of the common forms of polytheism, 
the hope of a common Deliverer, the belief in 
A paradise for the souls of the good and 
righteous. 

When the next great religion began its 
course, the system of the Vedas had become 
perverted into a revolting polytheism with 
caste as an intolerable tyranny. The doctrine 
of metempsychosis had assumed a prominent 
position in all speculations as to the ‘ before’ 
and “after” of this earthly state from which 
there was no ready emancipation, and thinking 
miitcfe were taught to look on life with all its 
sensations and energies, as an illusion. 

Out of this*, huddism grew. Sak’hya muni 
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extend it to the poorest and the meanest. 
He says Je n’ hesite pas a ajouter que sauf lo 
Christ, tout seui, il n’est point parmi les 
foudateurs de religion, de figure plus pure 
ni fdus touchaute que celle du Boudha. 

M. St. Hilaire, M. Eugeue Buruouf and 
Professor Max Miiller, identify the nirvana 
of Buddha with absolute annihilation, the 
pure not being, in which tliere is no absorp- 
tion into the higher life of the uncreated 
essence, no fonsciousness of peace and 
freedom from evil, hut the loss of being and 
consciousness at once. This doctrine is 
shadowed forth in the despair of Job and 
Jeremiah ; in tlie deep melancholy of Eccle- 
siastes ; in the Choruses of Sophocles, the 
Apologia of Plato and in the soliloquy of 
Hamlet, yet this has no where led to suicide, 
as the path to Nirvana, but to fasting, pi’ayer, 
alms-giving, and sell-sacrifice. But it was 
ofiere<l to people who held to the belief of a 
natural immortality and metempschycosis, to 
whom (leath brought no sure deliveiance, but 
might lead to ills greater than in this world, 
new forms of human or brute life more 
iniscruble than what tliey had passed through. 

I The life of self-sacrifice of its founder, his 
voluntary acceptance of poverty and his pro- 
clamation of a universal brother-hood made 
war on the caste system. But brahmanism 
again rose triumphant and drove buddhism 
into other lands, and the region of Sakya 
Muni’s birth and labours became a place of 
pilgrimage to people from distant countries. 

Many nations are included in the term 
Semitic, Phaenicians, Cartliagiuians, Syrians, 
Assyrians, whose religions present forms of 
worship, as gross and sensuous as those of 
Greece or India. Until the return of the. 
Jews from Babylon, the people generally were 
prone to fall into a worship of gods many 
and lords many, like the nations around them, 
which the few thinking minds amongst them 
could not prevent. Their entire histoiy, 
shows that the people fell into the lower 
forms of thought and speech, their very wor- 
ship of Jehovah became polytheistic even 
fetiche, in its nature, and it was in protest 
against this that their law-givers, prophets, 
and psalmists spoke and when Mahomed 
in the seventh century of the Christian era, 
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appeared with a moDotheism, the most rigorous 
aud exclusive that the world had witnessed, 
he was one of a Semitic race who were still 
polytheists aud fetish worshippers. The Jews 
belief had, as a basis, not monotheism, the belief 
in a deity, numerically one, but in a living God 
the Father and the King of men. But when 
Mahomed proclaimed that the Lord was One, 
he did so as reviving the faith of Abraham, 
who derived his knowledge through a special 
revelation of God. 

The little prevalence of idolatry in Hindoo- 
itan as compared with Bengal, is noticeable. 
Large towns have their temples and gods. 
But each village, as in Bengal has, not 
its tutelary Siva and Shusti. From Allaha- 
bad to Mynporee a hindoo traveller did not 
meet with one single instance of that indis- 
pensable of a Bengal village, a little round 
stone painted with vermilliou aud placed 
beneath an aged banyan or peepul tree, which 
ads as a guardian deity of a rural community. 
In one single street of Calcutta there are 
more images of Krishna and emblems of 
Siva, than perhaps in the whole length of the 
Doab. A buddhist pliilosopliy seems to have 
been since B. c. 1500 i. e., 850 years before 
Sakya Muni gave it fresh vigour, Sakya 
Sinha, is the household name of Gautama 
Buddha, it means the Scythian lion, Gautama 
Buddha is another appellation. The epoch 
of Sakya, the fifth Buddha or Gautama, is 
determined by concurrent testimony of the 
Ceylonese, Siamese, Pegu, Burmese and Chi- 
nese eras, which are all founded on the birth 
or death of the Buddha legislator, aud though 
all differing more or leas, concur in placing 
him between the limits of 544 aud 638 years 
before Christ. The Raj Guru of Assam, a 
pandit well versed in Buddha literature, fixes 
the Nirwau or emancipation of Sakya Muni 
in 520 B. c. According to Mr. Csoma de 
Koros, the name of Kauishka occurs in a 
Tibetan work as a cek 3 brated king who reigned 
in Northern India, at Kapila, which is sup- 
posed to be in Rohilcund or near Hurd war. 
Ills reign dates about 400 years after Sakya 
(about the end of the second century) when 
the followers of the Buddha religion had 
become divided into eighteen sects (the Sakya 
tribes, or Sacie) under four principal divisions, 
of which the names both Sanscrit and Tibetan 
are on record. — jPrin, hid. Ant. Vol. i, p. 
39 ; 'Ferry' sBird! s Eye Vietv^p. 53 ; ('soma^s 
Analysis of the Dulva^ Bes. As, Soc. Bengal, 
vol, XX, p. 90 ; Fo-kive-kiy chap, xvi.p. lOi ; 
Fra OraziOf in JVouv.Jour, Asiat., t. xiv., p. 
408, ii ; Jour, des Savantes, Mai, 1831, p, 
263 ; Bhilsa Topes, by Major Cunniugham, 
pp, I to 67 ; Tennan£s Ceylon, p. 327 ; 
Review ofE, IL Plumptree of Max, Muller's 
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Science of Religion in Contemporary Review 
for Jan, 1868 ; Tr. of Rind, Vol. i, p. 375 ; 
Adam's Roman Antiquities, 6th Ed., pp, 
228 <0 |234 ; Boudha et sa religion, p, 5. 
See Ajatasatra, Ajataswara, Aryan, Asoka, 
Budd'ha, Hindoo, India, Inscriptions, Karli, 
Mahomedans, Pali, Pradotya, Prad’hauika, 
Pyadasi, Sakliya, St’liupa, Tope. 

SAKl. An alcoholic liquor in use in 
Japan. At an entertainment there, a pair of 
chop sticks was placed at each corner of every 
table, in the centre was an earthen pot filled 
with saki, surrounded with four acorn cups, 
four large coarse China cups with clumsy 
spoons of the same material and four tea cups of 
tea. Cups of tea were first handed round, these 
were followed by very small cups of saki, which 
had the taste of French liqueur. — American 
Expedition to Japan, p, 218. See Japan. 

SAKI, Hind. The astriugent bark of a 
Pan jab tree. 

SAKI, Mind. The man who gives charas 
prepared to the drinkers. 

SAKI, see India. 

SAKI, Hind. Kuonymus fimbriata. 

SAKI AM, see India. 

SAKITAT, or Suka-dwipa. From between 
the parallels of lat. 30* and 50® N., aud from 
long. 75® to 95® E., the highlands of Central 
Asia, alike removed iVorn the fires of the equa- 
tor and the cold of the arctic circle, migrated 
the Sakse or Scythic races wlii(;h passed into 
Europe aud within the Indus. The Takshak, 
the Gete, the Kamari, the Katthi and the 
Ilun came from Sakifai or Saka-dwipa, and 
I from the Dasht-i-Kipchak crossed the Jaxar- 
tes or jihoon and crossed the Paroparaisau 
range into the plaius of Iliudusthau. See 
Saka?, Sakatai. 

SAKITSCIilWAN, see Juniper. 

SAKKA TUNGHA, Tll. Cyperus hex- 
astychius, Rottl. 

SAKKART, Tam. Sugar. 

SAKKER, in lat. 27* 42’, long. 68® 51' N. 
a town in Sindh, on the Viglit side of the In- 
dus. The Dak bungalo is 419 feet above the 
sea. — Schl , Rob. See Sakar, Sukker. 

I SAKKYE, see Kedah, Quedah. 

SAKMUNIA, Guz., Hind. Convolvulus 
scaniiuonia. Scaramony. 

SAKPHA, Tibet. Tetrao hodgsonine, 
also Saefa hodgsonii, Blyth, 

SAKRA, a name of Indra. 

SAKRANT, also Sankraut, also Makar- 
Sankraut, a hindoo festival, held on the day 
that the sun enters the sign of Makar at the 
winter solstice. On this night, in ancient 
India, a horse was sacrificed to the sun or 
Bal-nath the god Bal. Hindoos now ba1;hc 
in the sea, rub their bodies with sesamum 
seeds and entertain friends. See Sun. 
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SAKSANDARI, Singh. Aristolochia iii- 
dica, Ziw/i., Iloxb, 

SAKTA, u f 5 eot of hiiuloos, who worship 
the female principle ncconling to the ritual oi 
the Tantra. Of these there are two divisions^ 
the Dnkshiim chari or right hand ritualists 
and the Vauia chari or left hand ritualists. 
The worship of the right hand division is 
public, and is addressed to the goddesses, in the 
forms of Durga, Bhavaiii, Parvati, Lakslimi, 
Maha Lakshmi and others. 'Fhe left hand 
ritualists worship, in prefcreuce, the Tantrica 
impersonations of Durga, as Devi, Kali, 
Syama, &c., or a woman representing the 
sakti. Their worship is private and unavow- 
ed and is much talked about. — lyUsou's 
Hindoo Sects ; fyHson's Gloss. See Hin- 
doo, Kerari, Sacti, Vc<la. 

SAKTA BlIAKHTA, worshippers of the 
female energy who make the universe to be 
developed by an inliorent power in matter. 
They use feminine terms and symbols, and 
practice the magical rites of the At’liarvana 
Veda, which has been termed the black Veda ; 
and the whole is sometimes termed the T«n- 
tiica system. — Taylor. See Veda, At’harva 
veda, Tantrica. 

SAKTI NATH. The lord of Sakti, or 
the divine energy under a female person idea- 
tion. In this sense Sakti is applicable to 
every goddess, but it is more especially the 
name of Bhavani, and her lord or hu.sbaud in 
Siva. 

SAKTI. In hiiuluism, thohindoogoddesses 
are uniformly represented as the subordinate 
powers of their respective lords : thus Laksh- 
ini, the consort of Vishnu the preserver, is the 
goddc.ss of abundance and prosperity ; Bha- 
vani, the wife of Siva or Maliadeva, is the j 
general power of fecundity ; and Saraswati, 
whose husband was the creator, Brahma, 
possesses the powers of imagination and in- 
vention, which may ju.stly be termed creative. 
.She is, theiefove, adored as the patroness of 
the line arts, especially of music and rhetoric ; ; 
as the invcutre.ss of the Sanskrit language, of 
the Devanagri writing characters, and of the 
science.s which writing perpetuates : so that 
her attributes correspoml with those of Mi- 
nerva Musica of Greece or Italy, wlio invent- 
ed the flute, and presided over literature. 
Some of tlie Sakti of the hindoo gods and 
their avatara are termed Biahmi, Mahes- 
wari, Vaishnavi, Varahi, Maliendri, Cha- 
muuda and Chandika, Iiideous goddesses, who 
attend upon Siva as Bhairava, the terrific 
destructive deity, who is propitiated by 
ofFerings of wine 'and flesh. The Sakti j 
wotf^iippcrs are almost unknown in the soutli | 
of India. — Colcmn?i^ p, 125 ; UvkL Theat ., ! 
y ol, ii, p See Kaucheliya. 
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SAKTI-rUJA, or Sakti- worship, a hindoo 

form of worshipping the Sakti. 

SAKUNTALA, name of a Sanscrit book. 

See Sakontnhi. 

SAKWALA, Siikwnln-galn, see Myeu-nio. 

SA KB ANTI, sec Pandii dynasty. 

SAKY^A GAUTAMA, see Saky'ha muni. 

SAL, also Sakhn, IItsik Vatica robusta. 

SAL, IIiNO. A kind of sugar pres.s in the 
Simla .slate.-^. 

SAL, Hind. A year. 

SALA, Tel. Vati(;a robusta, 

SALABAT fJlJiVG, son of Nizam iil Mulk ! 
lii.s brother, Na.ssir «Jung, in 17o0, brought 
him into the (hirnatic a prisoner, but in 
February 1751, on tlu' death at Cuddapali of 
M uzalhir Jung, he was released and pi’ 0 (rlaim- 
ed Subali. He took Kuniool, and advanced 
to Hyderabad, where he pacified the French 
troops and then in May advanced to Aurun- 
gabad which he n'aclied on the iHth Juno. 
In July ho purclia.sed a peace with the Mah- 
rattas and proeee<led against the Nirmul rajah 
whom he (lofeated, and after this ho .sent to 
the Marquis Dupleix a sunniid of Nabob of 
the Carnatic. In 1772-3-4, he was alier- 
teniately at war and at, peac^e with tlio Mah- 
ratta p(.*shwali, Balaji Baji Rao. But in 1755, 
he proceeded to Soringapaiaiu and exacted 
52 lac.s of I'upees as tribute. In I75fi, ho 
came to a ru])tui’c with the Fnmeh under M. 
Bussy, <li.«miss(‘d and pursued them, and 
sought the aid of the British from Madras. — 
Orwe. 

SALAB MISRT, Hind. Sale|), tlic root 
of Orchis maseula, Kulo])liia, and other plants. 

SALACIA, a genus of unimportant plants 
of tlio natural oi-dei* Hippocrate.'c, the follow- 
ing East Indian .species are known ; 

S. ariiottiaaia, Wifjhtj Mal.abar. 

S. bniiioni.'iiia, IF T’eii. of India. 

S. cela.'^lrifolia, Wall. 

W lougifolia, Wall., Kha.^.sya. 

S. ixiacrospertna, IF /. 

S. inilliflora, Wiff/it, Meigni. 

S. oblonga, Wall.y Wi(fkt, Pen. of India 

S. }K»inifcra, 1F((//., Wif/ht, Pen. of India. 

S. prinoidc.s, DC., Ttiirniah. 

S. reticulata, Wifjhtj Ceylon. 

S. ruxljurghii, Walf.^ KI)as.sya. 

S. verrucosa, Wi(//it, Mergiu. 

The Ea.st Indian species are often classed 
under the genus Johnia, tlie last- named in 
compliment to Dr. John, a Danish mission- 
ary, who was one of the found( 3 rs of the 
Botanic Garden at Tranquehar, and sent many 
new plants to Dr, Roxburgh. The wliole 
are formed of species which liavc little beauty, 
hut the fruit of both the species of Johnia is 
eatable. — Eoxb. ; Voighi, 

SALADIN, sec Kufru, Salah ad-Din. 
SALADANG, see Sapi. 
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SALAGEAMA. 

SALAQRAMA, Fossil Ammonites, sup- 
posed by some to be the a^tiles or eagle 
stones of tho ancients. The principal sorts 
are the Lakshmi Naiayani, (wliicli, accord- 
ing to Mr. Coicbrooke, must be peiforated 
in one place only, and have four spiral 
curves in the perforation, with marks re- 
sembling a cow’s foot and a wreath of 
flowers, whicli is supposed to contain Laksh- | 
mi as Narayanij) the A’ainuna, the Deinodiira, j 
the Narsingha, &c., &c., some denote the i 
gracious, and others tho VHidietive inearna- j 
tions of Vishnu. Tlic former are much valued. | 
Mr. Ward states that tlie Lakshmi Narayaua } 
is sometimes sold for as much as two thousand j 
rupees. In an account of the meeting of the ! 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta in October 1830, ! 
is a notioe of a lctt(.‘r from Dr. Gerard of . 
Soobathoo, who bad discovered in a lofty 
position (l.j,00() h‘et) oftlie Himalaya range, 
an extensive fossil tract of shell formation, 
of which he describes four (dasses, and of the | 
fourth tlius write.s : llelemnites and Ortho- i 
ceratite.s mineralized by the same material as | 
the Ammonites (iron clay and pj|^rites.) Tlieir ■ 
abundance in the l)cds of mountain torrents, i 
especially the Gundak,.has been long known, 
as they form an indispensable article, in tin* 
sacra of tli(3 Hindoo Tbakoordvvari, under 
the nani (3 of Salagraina.” This fossil, deemed 
sacred by tbc liindoos, is essential in many 
rites* and ceremonies of the bralimans ; it is 
used ill propitiatory oblations to Visbuu, as 
wcdl a.s in funeral and other ceremonie.^. The 
Salagrama is also considered as a tj^pe of 
iNIahadcva, as soin(3 otlier holy, ])ar(icularly" co- 
nical stones also are. Air. Coicbrooke, likewise 
informs ns (As. Kes. vol. iii, p. 210,) that the i 
Salagrama are found in a part of the Gundnk | 
river, within tbc limits of Nepal. They are j 
black, mostly round, and arc* commonly per- 1 
fora ted in one or more places by worms, or, | 
as tho liindoos believe, by Visbnu, in the ; 
shape of a reptile. Aecbrdiiig to tlie number ' 
of perforations, and of spiral curves in each, 
the stone is supposed to contain Vishnu in 
variou.s characters. For exampb', such a stone 
perforated in one place only, witli four spiral 
curves in the perforation, ami with marks 
resembling a cow’s foot and a wreath of 
flowers, contains Lakshmi Narayana. Tlie 
stones culled Ilaii-ling, found in the Nermada, 
nro, in like manner, considered as types of 
Siva, but they are not, fossils, merely stone.s 
rounded hy attrition. The Salagrama is foum 
upon tiTal not to be cnlcnreons ; it strikes fire 
with steel, but scarcely at all effervesces wilh 
acids. Sonnorat also describes tlie Salagrama 
as a petrified shell, of tho species comes d* 
nminoD, very heavy, commonly black, but some- 
times violet, oval, or round, a little flat, nearly 
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SALAH-UD-DIN. 

resembling a touchstone, and hoilow, tvith 
only one small aperture ; within, he says, it is 
almost concave, with spiral lines terminating 
towards the middle. Some are supposed to 
represent the gracious incarnations of Vishnu, 

! and are then IiighJy {irizcd ; but when they 
I hor.ler a little on the violet, they denote a 
' vindictive avatara such as Narasinga, when 
no man of ordinary nerve dares keep them in 
hi.s hon.se. The po.s.sessor of a’ Salagrama 
preserves it in clean cloth : it is frequently 
• perfumed and bathed ; and the water thereby 
acquiring virtue, is drank, and prized for its 
sill-expelling property. They are common 
water worn Ammonites, and though liindoos 
are averse to show them, ICuropeaus who 
attend to such things can always meet in with 
them. Veneration for stones may be traced 
among almost all nations. Tbe following in- 
stance from our scripture rcMiiinds one strongly 
of bindoo simplicity : — “ And .J;icob rose up 
early in tbe rnorniug, and took the stone lie 
had put for his pillow, and ‘set it up for a pillar, 
and poured oil on the top of it.” — Gen. chap, 
xxviii, V. 18. Tlie Grihadeva or household 
deity rai‘ely bears any sjiccific designation : 
is sometimes rejiresentcd by a w^ater pot, a 
rude figure, a Salagrama, ora Tulasi plant. — 
Coh. Ml/th. llind.^ p. 176 ; Moor" a Fantheon, 
pp. 309-10 ; .WU$on"s Gtoss. See Hindoo, 
Saligrain, Sri Sampradaya, ^^ouar. 

S ALA HIE, a beautiful village in the sub- 
urbs of Damascus, lying at tbe foot of tho 
we.stein moiintaiu.s, about a mile from the 
limits of the city. — llohinson's Travels^ VoL 
ii, p. IK). 

SALAH-UD-DIN, the leader of tho 
armies of the khalifs, who encountered the 
crusaders and Kicliaid Couir de Lion of Eng- 
land, near Jerusalem. His tribe are still 
iiunieroiis in Kuidistan. Caliph Mamiiu, in 
A. D. 814, caused a degree of flie earth’s 
surface to be m(*asured. This was done on 
the sandy plains of Mesopotamia, between 
I’almyra and tlie Euphrates, by which 56’66 
hnilcs were fixed as the equivalent of a degree 
I of the earth’s circumference. Caliph Ma- 
I mun, son of Harun nr Rashid forced an eii- 
I trance into the pyramids. Later, Salah-iid- 
I din, the Saladin of Europeans, used their 
casings, at least, as stone quarries. Caliph 
Umar, was the second calipli in succession 
to Mahomed. His lime w’us a pei iod of great 
1 extension of mahomedanisin. The battle of 
Kadesia Avas fought and won hy his general 
I Saad, and put an end to tlie Persian empire 
'of thO'Parsi. He imposed tho khiraj on 
Syria, and died and was buried at Jerusalem 
Avhere his tomb still is. — Bjorn stjerna^ s Brit^ 
ish Empire in the East, p. 97 ; Biniscn, 
Vol. ii, p, L5(>. Sec Acre. . 
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SAL AMMONIAC. 

SALAI; ii river running near Nmwloul in 
Miihmpore. 

SALAI, Bknc;,, IIino., Sans. Boswellia 
glabra, B. sernita, B. tliuriftMa. Salai-goiul, 
OlibaiJUin. 

SALAI, 7\am. All idol, 

SA LA JI7\ Ligiiife. 

8ALAKA, Jav. Silvu*r. 
8ALA-KU(!JJOO, Ben«. (\)locii.sia lur- 
nienlii. 

SALAM, Auab., ITki?. IVaee ; Salam-alni- 
kuni, Peace be unto you. () alaikiis siilain 
and unto you lx? peace. Salam bolo, .« 2 iy 
iiiito him peace. Touching the breast and j 
forehead or lips and forehead : kissing of the i 
lips is not known with men, only the cheeks 
and shoulders. The right, (dieek first, then 
the left and some times the <‘heek.s nionc .are 
kissed, but generally the shoulders, also as 
Gen. 33, 4 : 14, 145 ; Luke 15, 20. 

Kissing of the hands is coniinon as in 
Math. 23, 7 ; Mark 1 2, 38, iind rising to 
receive as in dob. 20, 8. 

The not returning “ Salam” is a sign on 
the part of the Bedouins that they were out 
to ‘fight, and not to make friends; but the 
dromedary riders, generally travel with- 
out much to rob. After tlui first salutation 
of peace, in conversation y(ni say, “ Is your 
illustrious di.s position well,” and the reply is 
“ al hamd ul illali.” Thanks be to God, or Ap 
ki milirbani so, by your ‘favour, and if asseiit- 
ing to a proposition, “ Tnsba nl illab,” if it 
please God. Salam Alaiknm, is the Ilelaew 
Shalom Alechetii, Peace be to you, of Luke 
X, 5. Give my peace to So aud So, on part- 
ing, 'where one says good bye, or God be with 
you. With peace, go in peace, I']x. iv, 18. — 
Burton's Bilgrimaqe to Meccahy Vol. i, p, 
340. 

SALAMANDRA MAXIMA. The large 
salamander of Japan, lives in the valleys of 
Niphoii between 34® and 46* N. lat. It re- 
sides in rivulets and lakes formed by the 
rains at a height of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, it grows to about' 
three feet in length. 

SALAMBII A, Hind. A kind of .salt. 
SALA-MISRI, Tam. Salop. 

SALARAS, or Silajitu, 'Ikl. Ophelia 
elegans, R» IV, 

SALAMLIK, also Salamji, TruK. The 
place of assembly in a house. 

SAL AMMONIAC, 


Urmemi, Aa. 8a 1 Ammoniac, Lat. 

Nou-sha ; Tuhg-sha, Chin. Sadai, ' Malay. 
Peh-tiug-Hha ,, Nowshadur, Pers. 

Sel Ammoniac, Fr. Naschatur, Ku.s. 

Salmitif, Ger. Ncw.sadur, Sans. 

Nowaagur; Now.<5.'idur,Gr/z. Vayvagarrsi funu, Sinoh. 

Hind. Navacharum, Tam. 

Sale Ammoniaco, . It. 
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kSALANGOKK 

Sul Ammoniac is a compofund of ammonia 
and liydrocljoric acid, a liydrochlorate of 
nnimonia, altliough the older term, muriate of 
ummouia, is also used. *1116 substance from 
which this salt was first- obtained, was the 
soot of earners dung ; by sublimation in Egypt, 
near the tcin[da of Jupiter Ammon, whence 
its name. It is now rnamifiictured largely 
in Eui'ope, by combiuing hydrochloric acid 
eitlier directly or indirectly with am- 
nion hi obtained from the decomposition of 
animal matter. In Franco, Iiones and other 
animal matters are distilled in largo iron 
retorts, for the manufacture both of animal 
charcoal and of sal ammoniac. Coal soot was 
formerly used in Great Britain as a source of 
this .salt ; but since the establishment of gas 
works, it has been chiefiy derived from the 
lupior oldained during the preparation of coal 
gas. It is found native at Etna and Vesuvius, 
in some* of the Tuscan lakes, in Persia, 
Bokhara, in Mongolia and lie from lakes and 
tile vicinity of extinct volcanoes. That in use 
in China w'as formerly obtained from Lan- 
chau-fu and Ning-hia, in Kan-suh, but the 
(?oiiiitry of flic Tib or Sijnng and Turfaii 
formerly yielded it ipid the fissures in the 
volcanic mountain of Pch-ting in Turfaii. It 
is met w’irb in commorce tin large cakes of a 
j .semi-circular form, translucent, and colour- 
I less, with a sli{ir[), saline, cool taste, but 
uo smell. It forms n considerable article of 
trade in Karnal, where the manufacture has 
been kiiowm for ages. It is important as a 
source of most of the compounds of ammonia, 
and is used at Lahore for the manufacture of 
solution of ammonia, for snake bites, to a 
considerable extent. It is extensively em- 
ployed in the arts, in the preparation of nqua- 
regia, in soldering some of the metals, in 
tinning iron and copper, in the preparation 
of dyes, li(|uid ammonia, and in various 
chemical manufactures.— Mat, Med, ; 
Smit/is Mat, Med, of China ; Powell's 
Handbook, p, 110; Faulkner, See Am- 
monia, Dyes. 

SALAN, Hind. Panicum railiaceum, 
Pennisetum italicum. 

SAL A NG AN, Hind. A bark used for - 
fibre in Kaiigra. 

SALANG ISLANDS, see Jnnk-Seylon. 
vSALANGORE, in lat. 3® 20' N,, long, 
101“ 12' E., lies on the south side of the 
entrance of the rivcr.of the same name. This 
place was formerly frequented for tin and 
other articles of trade. Salaiigore is S’eparated 
from Perak by a small river called the Run- 
kup, a little north of the Birnam stream, in 
about lat. 30® 59' N. Salangore, according 
to native authority, comprises three divisions. 
The Bugi occupy the coast.— 
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BALATUBA. BALIMOm 

BTttish Scttltments^ VoU p. 27. See east of Ohiud, General Cunuingbam pro- 
Kedah, Quedah, Semang. ^ cured several Greek and Indo-Scythiau 

SALAlilAS ALTICUS. Near the rocks coins, from which it may be inferred, with 
of the Ceylon coast, are multitudes of some certainty, that the place is at least as old 
the Sttlarias alticus, a curious little fish as the time of Puniiii himself, or about* b..c. 


whicl> possesses the faculty of darting 
along tlie surface of the water and run- 
ning up the wet stones and across the 
sand with the utmost case and rapidity. 
Mr. Gesso has seen a species of Aiiteu- 
narium similarly running qui(!kly to and 
fro on the surface of the great beds of 
floating sea weed in the gulf stream, pro- 
gressing with the utmost facility l)y iin'ans of i 
its pectorals and ventral fins, quite out of ' 
water. By aid of the pectoral and ventral | 
fins and gill-cases, they move across the j 
dainj^ sand, ascend the roots of tlie mangroves, : 
and climb up the smooth face of the rocks in 
search of flies ; adhering so securely as not to 
bo detached by repeated assaults of the 
waves. These little creatures aie so nimble, 
tliat it is almost impossible to lay hold o!' 
them, as they scramble to the edge, and 
plunge into the seji on the slightest attempt 
to molest tlieni. They are from three to four 
inches in loiigtli, and of a dark hi’own colour, 
almpst uiidistinguishahlo from the rocks they 
frequent. — GossCy pp, 122-123; TennvnCs ' 
Sketches of the I^at. Hist, of Cet/loiiy p. 332, 

SALAR MUSSUOOD GAZEE or Rujiil> 

salur. 

SA-LATjBurm. Calpicarpum roxhurgliii, 
G. Don, 

SALAT INDRA KESARI, see Iiiserip- 
tious. 

SALATAII, Auah. A favourite dish 
made as follows, 'fake a eucurnher, pare, 
slice and place it in a plate, sprinkling it Over i 
with salt. After a few minutes, season it ! 
abundantly with pepper, and put it in a howl 
containing some pepper-corns, aiul about a 
pint of curds. When the dish is properly 
mixed, a live coal is placed upon the top of 
the compound to make it hind, as the Arai)S 
say. It is considered a cooling dish, and is 
esteemed by fho abstemious, as well as by the 
toper. — Biirloti's Pllgrimnye to Meccahy 
VoL i, p, 198. 

SA-T^AT-NEE, Burm. Graptophyllum 
Jiorteijse, ATm*, also G- lurido-saiiguinenm, G. 
hbrtcnsc is also called-in Burmese, Gnwa*-han. 

SALATURA, the So-lo-tn-lo of the 
Ghinesc pilgrim II wen Tlisang the* birth- 
place. of .Panin i the grammarian, has been 
identified with Lahore, near Oliiiid. Hwen 
Thsang visited it, ho says it was 20 li, or 
3^ miles, to the north-west of Ohind. In 
January 1848, at the village of Labor, 
Avhich is exactly four miles to the norfli- 


3o(). He therefore, identifies Salatura with 
Lahore. The los.s of the' first syllable of the 
name i.s safi.sfactorily accounted for by the 
change of the palatal sil)ilaut to the aspirate 
according to tlie well-known usage of the 
people of western India, by whom Uic Sindliu 
river was called Ileinllm and Indus, and the 
people on its hanks Hindus or Indians ; Sala- 
tura would, theief'ore have hecomf^ Halatura 
and Alatur, which might ea.sily liave been 
corrupted to Lnlior ; or, as Gcmeral Court 
writes tln^ name, to Lavor. — Cnnninf/ hum's 
Ancient Geny. of Indiu^ pp, o 8. 

SALAUKEIt, IIiNi). Ahelia trillora. 
SALAVA MIKIALIJ, Tel, Cuhehs, PL 

p(T ciiheha. 

S AI..A YER ISLAND, called by the Dutch, 
Hocg(Mens, is about 3f) mil(;s long, of moder- 
iite height, well |»eopled and well cultivated. 
Its north [)oiiit is in lat. o® 47' S. 

SALBRA, lIiNi). Sal via oniidijalis. 

SALEM, a levenm: distri(!t or eollectorate 
of fin; Madras Presi lency fonned out of the 
Barah-malial, in the south r)!' the peninsula of 
India, Salem town is situated in a valley, 
and 870 feet above the level of the sea. It 
is the chief town of tlie revenue district, to 
which it gives its name. The Salem collec- 
; torate has a population of l,l9o,377, is part 
lowland, but it includes the Balaghat, of tiio 
same height as Mysore, and a rich plain of 
considerable elevation' known as the Barali- 
inalial. '^^flie SJievaroy liills are near the town 
of Salem and attain an elovatioti of 6,000 feet, 
Salem is celchiatcd for its steel. See India, 
Kerala, Silk, Steel. 

SALE, It. Salt. 

SALE AMMONIACO, It. Sal ammoniac. 

SALEMANTA, or Challa mnnta, Tkl. 
Kluggea leneopyrus, IVilld, The same uamei 
is apj)lied to F. virosa. 

SALENDOND, a silk scarf of Singapore. 

SALIMOTE, a silk scarf of Singapore, or 
sometimes onihroiilered with gold thread. 
The Salondong and Salemotc with and with- 
out goltl threail and silk arc in use through- 
;.out the Arehipolago Irom Sumatra to Timor. 

I Timor is the most remote (»f the eastern 
; islantls, in which textile fabrics are manu- 
I factured, the eoniitries beyond producing 
! no other cloths than those of hark beaten 
* out. The texture of the cotton cloths mann- 
i facUircJ in Timor and the adjacent islands 
j closely corrcspoiuls with those, of th^ “Batta 
! of Sumatra and the Dyak ot Borneo. Tho 
; manufacturo is vvidently of grwit anti- 



SALEP. 


SAL-GIHAH. , 


quity, aud nausf; have been introduced l>cforG j luilin,” Vol. iv, part I,) Htafcos that tho Tacca 
that of Java of tho present time, wliich in of plant abounds in certain parts of tho province 
bindoo origin. Cotton and dyes aro grown of Arracaii, where tlic Mnggraco prepare tlio 
iu Timor, The silk ilnvinls introduced are fmi mi for export to tho Chinn market After 
made from l aw-silk imported from China aud nunoviug the pceJ, the root is grated oij a /i.sii- 
the continent of Asia. — Cat. Kv., 18G2, skin, and rhe pulp having been strained 

SALENDllA, MAiin, Ifystrix lonciira. through a coarse cloth, is washed three or 
■ S///tes^ ‘ four times in water, and then dried in the sun. 

8A.LEP. Mr. N uttall, (American Journal of Pharmacy, 

Salib uiisri, Au., Duk. 1 Salop, Vii. Vol. ix,p. 3()d,) says the Otaheite salep is 

Salep misn, Hind., reus, f Sahi luit^ri. Tam. obtained from a now species of Tacea, which 

riiC' tubers of the Orelii.s mascula, Kiilo- he names the T. oceanica. Oriental salep, is 
phia and other plants receive this name in ; probably obtained from Eulophia vera and E. 
works on pbarraacy. Tlicy are compressetl, j cainpestris. European salep is obtained from 
ovoid, ratlier transparent, and composed | Oirbis mascula, fV . ; 0. latifolia, 0. morio, 
chiefly of bassorine, soluble gum, and a j IV. ^ O. inilitaris, IV. ; (), papilioiiacea, W. ; 

large proportion of amylaceous matter or | O. coriophoira, and O. uiidulatifolia, 

starch. Koylc states that one drachm of | Vers. — Sinnnoiufs Commercial Products ; 

the powdered root requires GO drachms of I O' Shnuphucssp^ p. t3o3 ; M. E. ./, li. \ 

boiling water to affect its solution; Faulkner • Alns. Mat. Med., p. ; To/n- 

drachms afford a .sufficient meal for an iuv^alid ; ; linson. Sec Eiilojdiia ; Orchis, Tacca. 
good Salop carefully pre[)ared is in truth one 1 'SALEP— I-SIIAITAN, X^Ktts. Conium 

of the best articles of diet a convalescent <*an : inaculatuin. Cienta viro^a. 
use. Ill India tho salop of Cashmere is i SALEP MISIU, or Saleb Misri, An., 
reckoned tho best, and is obtained chiefly ai Grz., Hind., Ibons., Tam. Salep! 

the IIurd\yar fair Irom tho Casliinero mer- ; Eidophia virens. Salop, from Ivaeporo, callod 
chants: from the peculiar shape of the tubera, belicbandi, when pulverised, roscinbles arrOw- 
it has gained immouse, but most unmerited j roof, and is made uy(j of by nativo.s on fast 

celebrity as an a[)lirodi.siac remcaly. 'fbe days, pr«.'pared in various ways. It is ob- 

same circumstance has given the plant ifs taiiiod from tho glutinous matter which i.'«isu(^s 
name both in the Greek and Arabic language, from flu* stems of a jungle plant, after bein«'' 
At tho Madras Lxhiliition of lS.>o, there snak«*d iu running water for sonu' days. Tlio 
were three samples of ‘‘Salop in i.sree” con- Gonds pr<q>are the l)olicbamli. It can bo ha<l 

tributed by Dr. Riddidl from the Kunner in any quantify in flio rlubbiilporo l>azaar, but 

Hills near Aurungabad— sold when green, mo.<t of it eomes from Muiulla and •Seonee. 
aud fresh dug up, at 2 pice p('r .seer : and J'he sj)i-cinii‘ns seem to consist of the drical 
from iJooldauah Hills in Berar — wlien fresh .'w.‘cti()ns 'of a farinaeeous root containing bas- 
dug is sold by the Jfliil at 12 seers for the sorin, and allied in eomposition lo sahu ). — U 
Rupee. These were hard, and had a homy Bi\ ; W. Jr. 

appearance, the two first were dirty green ^ALIOL TACGA, E.vi;. Tacca pinmitifida, 
and the third of a yellowish white color, j Linn., Forsk. 

It is imported from the Persian Gulf, but is I SALESI, a Koli tribe ofCentral India. The 
indigenous in .some parts of the Wostern j ILij, Sales!, Tuiikri, Dliour and Diinggali Koli 
Presidency, though for want of cultivation, ' reside in the Attaveesy, and in the Wuu, Dan- 
tlie tubers are scarcely worth ihi tioubk;. of.tloryand Nassik d is trie t.^:;, and worship the 
procunng. Native practitioners pre.sci’ibc it ; hindoo deities Khandoba, Ilbairu and Kha- 
in conjuiictiou with mastich ami some other i wani.' A few Haj Kt)Ii are settled in tho 
ingredients, iu such cases as require tonics : j Koid\aii and »Iowair. They are the .same 
in England, it is supposed the cliocolate j people,- an offshoot of the Malnuleo Koli aud 
makers grind it up with cocoa. Jb ofe.^.'^or j .‘•aid to have been expelled for .some offenec, 
Roylo states that the salep of Kashmir is ; They are farmers and labourers, but tho 
obtained from a species of Eulophia, probably i Dhour are the lowe.st in civilization, are tho 
E. virens. The price of salep i.s about eight j grcate.st drunkards and eat Mm flesh of ani- 
guineas per cwt, in the London inark(;t. A j mals which have <lied a natural death. They 
little is exported from Constaiitinojile, ex- 1 are ruled l)y chiefs styled ntiik, 
cellent specimens from this (juart.-r were .shown ‘ SALFETOTSSCHNQE, Rus Diaper 
m the Egyptian department of the 'Great SALGAR; IlfNi). ofKangra, thcarmadillo 
Exhibition ill 1851. It was formerly much SALGI, Hind. Dark green colour, 

ii.sqd,* hut, has latterly been mneb snpersed- SAL-GlRAll, Pkrs., or Raras-ganth 

od by other article.s. iMajor J). VVilliums’ Hind. The anniversary of a porsoifs hirth! 
(Journal nf the Agri. and Hoi t. Soc, of I on wliiehu knot is mldeil on a string kept for 
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SALICORNIA INDICA. 


SALINE SPRINGS. 


the purpose. A girl’s years are nurnberea by 1 is still burned there for barilla. But the 
a silver loop or ring being added yearly to probable value of this article us an Indian 
the gardani or silver neck ring.— //rr^/. j export has been much depreciated by the pro- 

SALME, Hind. Boswellia glabra. 1 grcs.s of chemical science in Europe, where 

SALI, in Berar, silk weavers ol sarlii and ; the purest alkali is manufactured by decom- 


choli. 

SALIBABOO ISLANDS, or Tulour, lying 
between Mindanao and Celebes, are three) in ! 
number, of considerable size and mo<leratcly j 
elevated. Kabrouang is the naino of tlio most j 
southerly, and has a peaked mouutaiu on it. ' 
Its. southern end is in lat. ii* 47' N. and long, j 
127* ir E. Tolour or Karbalang is the 
larger ami more northerly island, and lies | 
from lat. 4“ to 4* 2S^' N. ! 

SALlCACEih], Lindl, The willow tribe 
of plants, comprising 1 gen., 2 species, of 
Salix. 

SALICARIA CINNAMOMEA. nnppell. 
A curious little bird of Abyssinia, apparent- 
ly eongenerie with the Tribnra Inteoventris. 
— IIod(fsnn ; Mr, UlytICs Report. 

SALI CIJETTU or Koriti cliettu, Tel. 
IMecospermnm spinosnm, Trie. 

SAIjICINE, a crystallizal)le, bitter princi- 
ple, obtained from the leaves ami young bark 
of tlio poplar, willow, aspen, &(.*. It forms 
small white silky needles, ami in some res- 
])ccts, resemhle.s the vcgeta-alkaiis, cinehona, 
and quiua, Jiaving febrifuge properties ; but 
it dillers from them in eontaining no nitrogen, 
and notfoi ming salts with ue.ids. — Tomiiftsou. 

SALlCOtJlJEvS, a family of erustaceie : 

/’</i/l.-'SALU:OQUES. 

J'nk’.-Aia'UiENS. 

.Mphotis brovirostris, Edits.. Now irollainl. 
vontrosuH, Edws. , Mnurifciu.s. 
billons, Edtrs., Asiatic Sons, 
cliiiagricus, Ed tvs.. <lo. 4o. 
villosu.s, Edivti.i New ilollaml. 
frontalis, Edivs.. do. 


posing coininoM . salt hy sulphuric acid, and at 
the low rate of 10/. the ton of 30 maunds. 
The Salicornia, Salsola and Sueda genera, 
cover every jiatcdi of saliiu) hind in tliO Panjab. 
— Eny. Cyc. ; Roxb. ; W, Ic. ; Voigt. 

SALlGItAM, fos.sil ammonites obtained 
from Northern India, held in high estimation 
by Hindoos. They are found in a part of the 
Gumlnk river, witbin the limits of Nepaul. 
They arc mostly roundish ami commonly per- 
forated in one or inori; places by worms, or, 
as the liindoos believe, by Vishnoo, in the 
shape of a reptile. Some are black, otliers 
are violet ami oval. The po.s.sessor of a sali- 
gramn, pre.scrves it in .a clean cloth ; it is 
fre(|uently perfumed ami bathed, and tlie water 
therel>y acquiring virtue is drank ami prized 
for its .sin-ex[)elliiig properly. It is always 
placed near persons wlien they aic about to 
lie. A ganh'ii or planlation i.s eonsecrated by 
the hindoos hy mmrying the Saligramma 
stone carried hy one man, and represent tho 
grooin, to a branch of the tulsi tree carried 
by anotber to represent the bride. It is the 
usual marriage eeremony, somewhat modified 
after this <a)iisecration, tlie fruit ean ho eaten. 
Mr. Dunlop joiind two c.\tensive lias ? beds 
at, 'fakuli .Shorn, in Ilumles, with numerous 
saligrani, which anj thence taken to Madrinath 
^ and Kailas. — Co/cbroolie^ ht. the Asiatic Re- 
i searches, VoL vii, p. 241 ; Major More, i/in- 
i (too Faatheon ; fVilsoits Gloss. See Hindoo, 
Salagrama. 

SALIK, (lit. a traveller or pilj^rim) a class 


Salicornia, of tins genus, Wight gives, 

in Iconos, Salicornia hraehiata, fruticosa, 

licrlmcoa, and Imliea, See (^hem)|)odincea^. 

salicornia ARAIHCA, IVight. 

Uahimii, Ak.mi. Chook, Hind. 

Arabian glasswort, Knc. Ghasid, riais. 

Ciiubuck-Howyoh, lliND. 

Grows in tho Siuulerlmns ami on the Co- 
romandel Coast, ami barilla is made from it. 
See Barilla. 

salicornia BRACITIATA, Roxb. 

Koyala, TeIi. 

This perennial plant grows very ahmidant- 


of ilevotees. 

SALI KAMPA, Tei.. Slylo.sanfhes mu- 
eronala, IVilld, Araehis fruticosa, Roxb , iii, 
282. 

SALIMBOW, see Kyau. 

SALlNDhiE, a river nearBudruck in Ba- 
lasore. 

SALINIO SRRINGSarc found in Sind and 
in the higher ]i()rt.ion of the Punjab ; they 
usually eoiitain common salt wilh some sul- 
phate of soda and small quantities of other 
I salts, when tliey are not sinqily brine. Traces 


lyiii tho (lolla of tho Ganges aiul on tho I of >;oai' Kani^va. Through- 

Coromaiiilcl Coast, on low wet grounds over- I out Ihijpoolana and in sinno parts ot tlnj 

flowed hy the tides. It yields a barilla for I C«".iah, tlio wells are ahiindaiilly impregna- 
soap and gl.ass.— IF. /e., /.W. j «o(ia. Some of the springs - 


SALICORNIA INDICA, W.Roxh., JV. Ic. 

.lodupiiluu . Reng. I Koyyji piinmli, Tkl. 

Jidu palling, 

A very common plant on sucli salt grounds 
as are inundated by the spring tides. It is 


especially plentiful on the Mfilabar coast and Ivnlar, Reh, SnlliK lrc. 


ted with soda. Some of tho springs *** 
Kemnoii contain mineral impregnations, but 
scarcely to an extent to bo considered saline. 
wScarcely any strong saline ones are thermal. 
The few thermal salines are chiefiy' *cal- 
eareous, ami one or two silieious. See Salt, 
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SALIX. 


SALLX. 


SALISBURIA ADIANTIFOLIA, Sm. 
Gingko biloba, JAnn, | Gingko, Jap. 

A tree of Japan, much cultivated in China, 
and found in many gardens in Europe. 
Fine old specimens may be seen at Kew and 
in the Apothecaries* Garden at Chelsea. In 
congenial climates it attains tlic sfze of the 
walnut. It is remarkable for tlic form of its 
leaves, which are wedge or fan-shiipcd, deeply 
cut iu the centre or bilobed, and finely striaied 
with veins, having some resemblance to the 
leaves of some species of Adiantum, whence 
it is commonly called Maiden-hair tree in 
England, The pulp of the fruit is austere I 
tasted, but the large kernel is sweet, with some | 
degree of bitterness when raw, but agreeable 
as a dessert when roasted like ebeslnuts. 
They are much eaten in Cliiiin. Mr. Fortune 
met with large trees of the .Salisburia adiaiiti- 
folia, the largest and most striking tree in 
some parts of tlic country. It is commonly 
called the Maiden-hair tree from the resein- 
blancc its leaves bear to a fern of that name, j 
The Chinese arc fond of dwarfing it, and it is j 
often seen in that state in their gardens. Its j 
fruit is sold in the markets in all Chinese 
towns by the name of “Pa-IIwo,” ami is not 
unlike dried almomls, only whiter, fuller, and 
more round. The natives seeih very fond of 
it, although it is rarely eaten by ICiiropeans. 
— E/ig. Cyc. ; Fortune's Wandcriny^ pp. 
129, 248 ; Roxb. ; II. />. Voir/ lit, p. oGO. 

SALITAH, IIiND. A canvass sheet used 
to contain the articles composing a earners 
load. In cold weather it is <!on verted into 
a blanket — Burton's Scinde, Vol. ii, p. 43 

SALIVAIIANA, was th(3 son of a potter. 
JIc headed a successful popular movement 
and became the chief of a powerful monarchy 
in Maharashtra. He ruled at Munji-Paifhaii. 
The ruler whom Salivuhaiia overthrew was 
Vikrainaditya. lie gave origin to a new 
era, which is- still current in India. The era 
reckons from A. D. 7S, the supposed date of 
his death. It nuinhers the solar years, ns 
era of Vikrainaditya numbers the Inni-solar 
years. Tod describes Salivahana us of the 
Taksliak race, and states that the Salivahana 
ora set aside that of the Tuar in the Dekhan 
Salivahana had tlirce hundred wives IVoin 
whom the Be is Rajputs are descended. See 
Era, Julus, Vikrainaditya. 

SALIVERL Tam. Crdss seed. 

SALIX, the Willow, of which there me 
15 species in India, — 5 in the peninsula, 1 in 
Bengal, 2 from Oude, and tlie rest in the 
Himalaya. The earliest mention of the willow 
tree i^sin the Pentateuch, where the Israelites 
were directed at the institution of the feast 
of tabernacles to take the boughs of goodly j 
trees, hrunchos of palm trees, and the imugbs ' 
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of thick trees, and willows of the brook, and 
to rejoice before the Lord their God seven 
days.** At 'a later period, the Psalmist des- 
cribes the captives ns thus lamenting — “ By 
the rivers of Babylon, there wo sat down, 
yea, we wept, when we remembered Zioii. 
•We hanged our harps upon the willows in the 
midst thereof. For there they that carried 
us away captive required of ns a song ; and 
they that wasted us required of us mirth.’* 
TJie willow is not conirnouly found below 
j 8,000 feet elevation on the JSikkim mountains, 
where it grows on the inner Himalaya only, 
and some kinds ascend to 16,000 feet; like 
the poplars, the willows arc valuable for their 
timbers, for economic purposes. Of this genus, 
Wight, iu Tcoiios, gives S. iclinostacliya, and 
tetrasperma, Dr. O’Shaughiiessy carefully 
examined Salix tetrasperma, the only willow 
found in lower Bengal, but could not detect 
in it any trace of saliciue. Salix hahylonica 
and S. argypliaca, (Khilaf hhalki, Aj;ai;. Beds- 
inooshk, PiiKs.) ocemr in gardens in Upper 
India. Salix lindleyana, or dwarf wijlow, 
occurs at 12,000 to 13,000 feet on the Iliiria- 
laya — S. e.hila and rotiindifblia in Kuiiuwiir ; 
Tin* willows of flapan, an*, 

Salix iii\Hnucu^ Thh;/. ' Salix viilpina, A/Hicrs. 

,, alli.'i, L. ,, acutifolia, IT. 

subfragilis, „ Sicboldiajia, 

,, purpiircn, L. ,, inta gia. Thhij. 

„ padifolia, L. ,, JJa)>\ lunica, L. 

,, vii idula, J /k/< /’.S’. 

Salix arhorons, S. clegniis. Wall. S. fragilis 
L., and S. viminalis, A., called lieis, hitsu, 
he( , lM<ia hell, yir, hada and haslial, grow at 
heights in the Ihiiijah. Himalaya from 6,000 
and some of them in Ladak to 1 J, ()()() leetand 
j the twigs and leaves ol’ many of them arc* n.'^ed 
! for fodder. The wood is not valued. S. llahcl- 
; laris. Amts. S. hastala, L. S. oxycarpa, Ands. 

] hisa, husliLin, jangal beli, her, nialhi, hak sliel, 

: shun, hhail and heli, are found at various 
I elevations in the Ihinjah Himalayaand Ladak 
■from t),0()0 to 1.5,000 feet and the leave.s, 
&c., of several are used as fcMlder. In Spili 
ha.skets appear to he made from the twigs, 
i t)nc of the substances known as manna, tho 
I hed-kfiist, used as a laxative, is said to he a 
; product on a species of willow of Kliorasjm : 
Dr. J. L Stewart had not met with if, hut 
Dr. IrviiK! states that it is said to la; proiluced 
on a dark-harked (Miltivated willow in Turkis- 
(an. In the .V. W. Himalaya, the twigs of a 
speeie.s of willow, the his of tho.'ic regions, 
and a ])lant ol' Kaglian, are used 1‘or basket 
work. — Cley born's Panjub Beporf. ; Roylc ; 
O' Shan yhnessy, p. 606 ; 67. John's Forest 
Trees of Britain, Dr, Hooker, ILinmlayan 
Journal, Vol ii, p, 240 ; Dr. J. L. S/ewart ; 
Dr. Ilonig,, Thirty-fire years in (he East, 
Vo!.]ypp. 1 65-339. 
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SALIX BABYLONICA. 

SALIX jEGYPTIACA. Linn. 

Bed-i-musk, Pers. | Khflgjiwala, ^ ^ Pusht. 

Cultivated at Lahore for the distillation, 
from the palms, of an aromatic water, wliich is 
much used in the hot season. 

SALIX ALBA, L. 7 

Bushan, Upper Ohenab, Chamma, Ladak. 

Vur, Chung, • ,, Kalchnug, Walcliang, ,, 

Chauguia,(yHENAuJiAr)AK. Chung, Kunawar, Panj. 
Bia, Jhelum. Shau, Madanu, 

Vwir, ICAfJiiAN. Kliarwal, Trans-Indus. 

Chaunima, Ladak. 

Dr. J, L. Stewart believes that there is 
considerable* doubt as to ibis species, but itor 
an allied one appears to bo common in Kash- 
mir, Pangi, Lahoul, and Ladak, &c., occa- 
sionally ill the last, from 5,000 up to 14,500 
feet, and it seems to occur Trans- Tiul us. It 
is generally planted, but is probably in many 
places wild also. It readies 8 and 9 feet in 
girth when well protected. Moorcroft men- 
tions one of 16 feet, l)ut the hugest trees 
are very often lioilow. It is planted round 
almost every village and along the water- 
courses of the Cbeiiab, 'I’iie slender branches 
and leaves serve as food for sheep and goats. 
In Kashmir the willow is used largely for 
basket'-making ; in Tibet many of the houses 
are made of willow wattle and dab. Twig 
bridges of willow arc mentioned in Spiti, 
Zanskar, and Ladak, whore Parrotia is liofc 
found. In Kashmir, willow twigs are em- 
ployed as tooth-sticks. Tliero also, and still 
more on the Chcnab aiid in Ladak, the trees 
are severely and systematically lopped, the 
young slioots and bark of the larger, removed 
by hand, being used as fodder. Willow tim- 
ber is not much used in Lalionl, but in Tibet 
the whole plough except the point which 
is iron is generally made of willow. In 
Affghanistan willow wood is generally used 
for building, as insects do not attack it. 
On the Chonab, pails, &c., arc rudely cut 
from single blocks of the willow and accord- 
ing to Moorcroft, combs, to remove the fine 
goat’s hair from the animals back, are 
made of tliis in Ladak. Tlie wood is most 
useful in Thibet and Spiti, and employed for 
boarding. The small twigs are used for 
•basket work, and the leaves are liigbly 
valued in winter for food for sheep. — Dr, 
Iff ine ; Aitcheson ; quoted h\j Dr, J, L, 
Stewart ; Moorcroft' s Travels, Vol, p. 
SALIX BABYLONICA, Li?m, 

Bada, Baint’h, Boas. Sail-i-majnoon, IfiND. 

Baida, Budda, „ Majuun, 

Mo-Ma-Kha, Burm. Bed-i-majnun, — Peks. 

Bidai, Chenab. Lailsi, „ 

Weeping Willow, Eng. Kutira, „ 

Bisa, Giur, Kangra. Wala, Trans-Indus. 

Pani-Jumma, Hind. Chung, Panj. 

Bed, Willa, Pushtu. 

Khilaf-i-Balki, Khar- Willa, „ 

Bet-Majnun, 


SALIX TETKASPEBMA. 

A small tree of Greece, Asia Minor, com- 
mon on the .sides of all the rivers and canals, 
as well as in the gardens of the Chinese ; 
is cultivated in Ncpaul, gardens at Ajmir 
and Calcutta, common in gardens in north- 
ern India, n.s, also, S. JEgyptiaca, while the 
polyaiidrous 8. tetrasperma, jBoxi., is found 
in the Khereo pass, along the foot of the 
mountains and in other parts of India as 
Ajmir, Bengal and the peninsula. This and 
S. tetrasperma are abundant at Pesliawur and 
in the Hazara district. The weeping willow 
tree is very common planted in the plains 
throughout the Punjab, being frequently of 
the graceful “ weeping” type ; it also grows 
to 5,500 feet in the bills including Kashmir. 
Near Chumba Dr. Stewart saw trees of 12 
feet girth. It grows rapidly, and is easily 
raised in moist places l)y cuttings, up to 
stakes of considcval)Ic size which arc oftpn 
planted to consorKlate the banks of Avaier- 
•cuts, &c. Its branches and twigs are largely 
used for liaskets, wattles, weirs, &c. Good 
cricket-bats have been made from it. The 
leaves are reckoned tonic ; contain a neutral 
principle, called salicine, and tannio acid ; 
some consider it nearly equal to cinchona, it 
is also said to be nuthehnintic. Colonel Lake 
writing from Jlmllandcr, says wood soft, 
smooth and white; the largo wood is used 
for cricket bats, the small twigs for kiltas, 
baskets and rope bridges. — Trousseau ; Dr, 
Irvine's Medical Topography, p, 210 ; 
Hoyle's HI,, Him. Bot,, p, ; Dr. J, L. 
Stcioart ; Powell's HamUBook, Vol. j,p.385, 
SALIX CAPREA, Limi. 

BctLi-muslik, Pers. I Kliagnwala, Pushtu. 

Khilaf-i-biilki, ,, | 

Cultivated at several places iu the Punjab 
plains. The large yellowish catkins of flowers 
appear in February, and are collected and sold 
at about 6 or 8 rupees per maund to per- 
fumers who distil a scented water from them. 
This, mixed with water is drunk as a sharbat, 
which has a rather pleasant though some- 
what medicinal taste. — Dr. J, L, Stewart ; 
Powell's Handbook. 

SALIX TETRASPERMA, Roxb. 

Bheh, Assam. Safetla, Hind. 

Paui-juma, Beng. Bhainsa, ,, 

Mo-im-kha, Burm. Bis, Bida, .llieluni, Ravi. 

Bed, Badha, Hind. 6ud-byns, ^xainaon. 

Laila, Laili, ,, Bhumtas, Jlinllandar. 

Ill the Panjab this is less common than S* 
habyloniea, but is planted in the plains, and is 
occasionallyscenintho outer hills to4,000feet. 
Madden (?) mentions that it grows to 5,000 
or 6,000 feet iu Kumaon and on the banks of 
the hill* streams of Kumaon ; is comm^p at 
Ran gam ally in the Terai, iu the Kheree pass, 
and along the foot of the mountains which 
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SA.LMAUA MAL/VIURIUA.. 

is a singular fact, as the gen is charac- 
teristic of cold and arctic latitudes, aud no 
epecies is found below 8,000 feet elevation 
on the Sikkim mountains, where it grows on 
the inner Himalaya only, some kinds ascend- 
ing to' 1 0,000 feet. It grows in Bengal and 
the peninsula of India, likewise in British 
Burmali. Its w'ood is small but tough and 
elastic, but is not used in Burmah. A cubic 
foot weighs lbs. 37. In a full grown tree 
on good soil the average length of the trunk 
to the first branch is 10 feel, and average, 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground | 
is 3 feet. It is readily rais< d by cuttings and j 
grows vapidly to a consiihuable size. I)r. | 
Stewart had seen trees of 0 feet girlb. The | 
names of these plants Inila and inajuun, arc | 
alluding to the well-known eastern love story. 
Mr, Thotnpson ; Drs. Ih fmdis, Jloohcr, Him, | 
Jqnr.^ Vol. i, 400 ; Dr, Rot/le\s‘ II/., Bot - 1 
Him,, p. 343 ; Voigt ; Dr. J. L. Stewart, Cal.- 
Cat Ex. of 1 862. 

SALJARA MUNGALA VADIT, Tkl. | 
A barber. / 

§ALKII, Arab. Scarirication, practised by 
the Arabs of Hejaz, as a proof of inaiiliucss. 

SALLA, Hind. Abies Smitbiana. 

SALLA, Sari, Hind. In the Himalaya 
beyond the Punjab, Pinus longifolia, long- 
leared pine. 

SALLA, Tkl. Butter milk. ; 

SALLA-BUDATA, Tfx. Hibiscus liii tus, 
It, W. and A* Hibisctis phiciiiccus, Box/). 

SALLA-UDA, Tkl. Paiiicuin hclopus, 
Trin. P. hirsutus, Moxh. 

SALLA WATTY, see PiM Strait. 

SALLE, Hind. Pi(*<*a Webl)iana. — Hooker. 

SALLUR, Hind. Abies Webbiana, Hook. 

SALM, Ar. He did save, Iieiice salam, 
salutation of peace ; Islam, saving ; Muslim 
(sing), Mussulrain (pi.) saved. See Salam. 

SALMALIA MALABARICA, Sch. and 
End. 

Bombaxmalabarica, Z?C. I Bombax ceilM, Jhirm 

hcptaphylluin Roxh. gossanipiini rubra, 


• „ pentaphylliiiJi. Hum. 

Rakfco Shiinool, Beng. Mul-clavu, Maleai-. 

1,111^ Salmuli, JSan.s. 

Let-imTi, . •» Shalmali, 

Mnll-clavu, Can. Katoo-iinbool-gab hiNGii. 

^aur, Klavani maraiii, Tam. 

Red cotton tree, Eng. Pula maram, „ 

Cotton tree, „ Konda buruga, Tel. 

Rod silk cotton tree, „ Pinna buruga, „ 

Scmal, Bcmbal, Hind, Buraga, „ 

Rakta-aembal, 


This is n large tree, with flowers of a 
beautiful red colour, common in tho warmer 
parts of Ceylon and from one end of India to 
the other, particularly along the foot of the 
Him^aya mountains, and it is one of the most 
abundant of the forest trees of Teiiasserim : 
about Nclainbur and the Wynaad, it is used 
■ SO * " ! 


' SALMON. 

for building. Tho wood is light, soft, 8po»g)y 
and very inferior, hut used by mobchies in tl^eir 
work, aud it stands well under water; The tree 
grows rapidly, and is occasionally found 30 
to 40 feet in girth. The tree is sometimes 
called S. peutapyllum, when the lobes of tho 
j leaves are 5, instead of 7, but there is no di- 
j fcrcnce in species, for the fcrebs frequently 
j carry both kinds of leaf. When very large, 
their appearance is magnificent, the thick 
! stem spreads out towards tho base, at ihitcr* 
vals into buttress-like projections, strengtlibn* 
iiig and supporting tho maiu stem.> IiPtho 
spring season, the tree is covered with huge 
magnolia-shaped scarlet blossoms: tho silk}' 
down that envelopes the seed, is used to stuff 
mattresses and pillows, and has occasionally 
been made into cloth, the young trees and 
branches have short flat thorns. The young 
flow'd* buds are cooked and eaten in some 
pl:iices. In the Jhallandav it. grows very tall 
and straight, the lengtli of the trunk, to 
first hranch is 30 feet, and girth 12 feet, and 
it attains its full size in 60 years, its white, 
light, brittle wood, though not strong, is there 
used for boxes, scabbards and doors, and 
, w'ater coiuluits ; white ants readily attack 
I the wood. Leaves used as fodder : its gum 
j is tlie mooche-ras of the bazaar, the roots of 
I young trees produce the snfed rnusli, which 
is used to make a cooling beverage. — 

; Dr. Cleg horn and Mr. Melvor in M, E, 

1 .7. B , ; J)r. Mason, Voigt ; Thivaites Enum, 

I Plant, Zegtonensis, Poioc/Rs lland-hook, 

I Econ. Prod,, Pvnjah, Barnes^ Knngra Settle- 
j me?u Report, para. 1 o7 ; Roorkee Proceeding 
1 Papers on Owalior Pimher, p. 35. 

SALMAN, see Knruiul. 

SALMANASSAR, king of tho As.syiians, 
in the year 719 b. c., seized upon Samaria 
aud transported the inhabitants into the most 
remote village of Media. In 676, B. c., 
Assaharaddon dispersed the remnant of tho 
kingdoms of Syria aud Israel over Persia, 
Media, and the distant provinces of the East, 
in B. c. 606, began the captivity of Babylon, 
wlien Nebuchadnezzar carried away the 
greater part of tlie Jewish nation, and among 
them, the pi inccs, priests, and even prophets* 
into his own dominions, which at that time 
extended as far as Media.- //we’i* Christianity, 
Vol. i, p. 2. See Jews. 

SAL MARTIS, Lat. Iron. 

SALMIAK, Ger. Sal ammoniac, Hydro- 
chlorate of ammonia. 

SALMON, Eng., Span. 

Saumon, Fa., Scotch. Salamone, It. 

Lacks, Gku. Loinga, Bus. 

Sermono, It. 

The salmon of Northern Seas does not 

inhabit any of the seas south of Asia, 
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JftoiigTi’ sevei’ft^^ of E. 

' of Asia have a rbsemblBhce to the sai moo. 
It Is one of the most remarkable facts in 
the zoology of Asia, that no trout or salmon 
inhabits any of the rivers that d^bouche into 
the Indian Ocean i^the so-called Himalayan 
trout is a species of carp). This widely dis- 
tributed natural order of fish (Salmonidm) is, 
however, found in the Oxus, and in all the 
rivers of Central Asia that flow north and 
west, and: the Salmo orientalis, M' Clelland^ 
(“ Calcutta Jour. Nat. Hist.” iii, p. 283), was 
caught by Mr. Griffith (Journals, p. 403) in 
theBamiau river (north of the Hindoo Koosh) 
which ftow.s into the Oxus, and wliose waters 
ai*e separated by one narrow mountain ridge 
. from those of the feeders of the Indus. The 
central Himalaya rivers often rise in Tibet 
from lakes full of fish, but have none (at least 
during the rains) in that rapid part of their 
course from 10,000 to 14,000 foM elevation : 
below that, fish abound, but, it is believed, 
invariably of different species from those 
found at the sources of the same rivers. The 
nature of the tropical ocean into which all the 
Himalaya rivers dehouclie, is no doubt the 
proximate cause of the absence of Salmoninin. 
Sir John Richardson (Fishes of China Seas, 
&c,, “ in Brit. Ass. Rep. &c.”) says that no 
species of the order has been found in the 
Chinese and eastern Asiatic seas. Cliauos 
.argenteus is a salmon like fish of the Malabar 
pond in which HydeFs fish have been spe- 
cially protected, but the number of predatory 
fish is so great that that piece of water 
can scarcely bo used for multiplying the 
latter, for the purpose of distribution. One 
perch-like fish in particular is unusually 
numerous, and the protection which has 
habitually been extended to this one pond, j 
seems to have henefitted the wrong fish, the 
red perch rather than Hyder’s salraon-like ‘ 
fish. Hu-minu, or flower fish, is a name given 
at random by the nations to several fish, sim- 
ply because they are considered delicate eating. 
It is a sight tosee a silvery sahnon-like fish of 
20 pounds or thereabouts face the lino with a 
spring that clears boats and standing men and 
upraised nets. — Mr. TAomas Hooker^ Him, 
t/bMr.,ii, 182 ; Drs. McClelland, Richardson, 

SALMO ORIENTALIS, Pallas, Accord- 
ing to Adams, p. 187, occurs in the Gulf of 
Pe-che-li. Tho Hippoglossus olivaceus is the 
Japanese halibut ; fish are abundantly cured 
(without salt) in Tibet ; they are caught in 
the Yaru aud great lakes of Ramchoo, Dob- 
tab, and Yarbru, and are chiefly carp, and 
allied fish, which attain a large size. — Adams, 

SALNA, also Salun, Hind. Curry, Sal- 
Doy, pi. curries. 

8ALOD, Hind. Aralia cachemirica. 
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SALOHA, Hitf 0 ; Paewrla 
SALON, Mantchu tlibea bn" tho uppejr 
Sagalin. 

. SALOO, a cloth of Bandaj it is dyed with 
al-root, witli a mixture of castor dil, in the pro- 
portion of one pao to every piece of cloth, 
each piece of cloth being eight yards. Besid^ 
castor oil, ‘ Russee,’ a kind of earth, is also 
mixed, and goats’ dung aud alum. The clofli 
is first rubbed for ten days in the castor oil, 
‘ Russee,’ aud goats* dung, and then dried iA 
the sun.. After ten days it is well washed and 
dried, and then steeped in the oil for fi^e 
days ; afterwards washed and dried in the 
sun, and after a third application of soap and 
water the cloth is ready for sale. The cost of 
dyeing different kinds of cloth is as follows ; 

Nynsook cloth sells at 1 anna per yard ; 
mulmul at | anna per yard ; and that used 
for the pugree or turban at ^ anna per yard. 

It is not easy to ascertain the extent and 
value of the quantity of saloo cloth annually 
manufactured. It is exported toother parts of 
India, aud its use is general, aud not limited 
to particular castes. The wholesale 
value is about 1 rupee, 6 annas, 6 pice> per 
piece according to the quality of the cloth 
dyed. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

SALOTAR. A work is extant on veteri- 
nary medicine ; it is said to be by Salotarwho 
is said to have been the tutor of Susruta. It 
was translated from Sanscrit in the year 1381. 
But professor Max. Muller states that Salotar 
Is not known as the author of such a work 
and he adds that Salotariya is a name of 
Panin i, and that the teacher of Susruta is 
said to have been Divodasa. — Muller^ s Lec^ 
lures, p. 142. 

SALOTAR also Sulastri, Hind. A ve- 
terinary surgeon. 

SALO also Toplenoe, Rus. Tallow. 

SALOPA, Ukia. Caryota urensy Linn, 

SALORA, UitiA. A tree of Ganjam and 
Gumsur, extreme height 22 feet, circum- 
ference 1 foot, aud height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 5 feet. 
A common tree, only used for firewood. Tho 
leaves are eaten. — Captain Macdonald. 

SALO WORWANNOE, also Worwan, 
Rus. Blubber. 

SALPAN, Beno. Desmodium gangeticum. 

SALPETER, Dut. Saltpetre. 

S ALPETER SAURE, Geb. Nitric acid. 

SALPETRE, Fr. Nitre. 

SALPIGLOSSIS. This genus of showy 
plants, one of the Scrofularineae, requires much 
care in their cultivation, the situation in which 
they are grown should be sheltei^d and 
partially shaded, for if exposed to the sun 
they become withered and die suddenly, the 
colours are purple, red, white, and variegated. 
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yfh^ grown in *pots» they should be fre- 
quently shifted into other pots, only a little 
i larger than the previous ones, so as to make 
the plants bushy, the soil should be loam 
mixed with sand . — UiddelL 

SAL PRUNELLAjt a term applied to 
nitrate of potash, fused and cast into balls 
.resembling prunes or plums, and sometimes 
coloured to resemble them.— Tomlinson, 

SALPUR, Tlio Jit prince of Salpur is sup- 
posed to have been the predec^essor of ilm 
Yadu Bhatti IPod's Raj asthauy VoL 

ii, p, 212. 

SALSA, Beng. Slirubby iclmocarpus, 
Jchnocarpus frutescens. 

SALSAFY. T ragopogou porrifolius. 

SALSAPARIGLIA, It. Sarsaparilla. 

SALSEPAREILLE, F'r. Sarsa[)arilla. 

SALSETTE. The island that the British 
call Salsette, is named Sashiti or Shasta, by 
natives, a name supposed to be derived 
from She-aste, meaning, in Muhratta, eighty- 
six, it having formerly contained, it is 
said, that number of villages. It is much the 
largest of the many islands near the island of 
Bdhiibay, and the islets of Dravec and Versova, 
are just off the shore of Salsette. Salsette 
and Basseiii were taken by the British on the 
28th December 1774, and Salsette, Basscin 
and the revenues of Baroach were ceded by 
Raghobah on the 6th March 1775. Dr. 
Buist writing in the Bombay Times of 
January 1847, mentioned that a party, while 
crossing from the promontory in Salsette 
called the ‘ Neat’s Tongue,’ to near Sewree, 
about sunset, heard loiig distinct sounds like 
the protracted booming of a distant bell, the 
dying cadence of an iEolian harp, the note of 
a pitchpipe or pitch -fork, or any other long- 
drawn-out musical note, it was perceived to 
arise from the surface of the water all round 
the vessel and the boatmeji at once intimated 
that the sounds w^ere produced by fish, 
abounding in the muddy creeks and shoals 
around Bombay and Salsette ; and that they 
were perfectly well known and very often 
beard. Accordinglyonincliningtheear towards j 
the surface of the winter ; or, better still, by i 
placing it close to the planks of the vessel, the 
notes appeared loud and distinct, and followed 
each other in constant succession. The 
boatmen next day produced specimens of the 
fish— a creature closely resembling in size 
and shape the fresh-water perch of the north 
of Europe— and spoke of them as plentiful 
and perfectly well known. It is supposed 
that the fish are confined to particular locali- 
ties— shallows, estuaries, and muddy creeks. 
The#Bombay Times of Feb. 13, 1849, con- 
tained a communicadon from Vizagapatam, 
relatiye to musical sounds like the pa*olonged 
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notes on the harp’’ haying been heai^ to pypceed 
from under water at that station. Bassein and 
Salsette were obtained from Raghoba peshwa, 
by treaty in 1775,— Dr. Buist in Romhap 
Times ; Tennen(s Sketches of the Natural 
History of Cmjlon, p, 383. 

SALSOLA,% 

Gahro-lance, SiND. I Kliaru lanee, SlUD. 

Kon tee-lance, »> I 

A genus of plants belonging to the natural 
order Chenopodiacea?, named from ‘salsus,’ 
salt, in con.seqiience of many of the species 
yielding kelp and barilla. The species are 
chiefly found on tlie sea-shore in temperate 
parts of the world, and also in hot parts of 
the world where the soil is saline, or where 
there is salt water in the vicinity. Various 
species of Salsolacea), abound in the more 
saline dry parts of the Doabs of the western 
Punjuh. The Salsola kali of Europe and the 
colder parts of Asia is mostly found on sandy 
shores, or arid deserts ; an animal bushy plant, 
with stiff thorny channelled leaves. The 
dried plant, wlien reduced to ashes, yields 
25 to 30 per cent, of carbonate of soda. — 
0* Shaui/hnessi/y p, 526. 

SALSOLA GlilFFITHII, Syn. of Car- 
oxylon Griflithii, Mofj* 

SALSOLA INDICA, WWde, 

Ell.'i-kura, Tel. I Oomari-kecray, Tam. 

lla*kurn, ,, | 

This, with species of Salicornem, and other of 
the Chenopodiaceae, arc natives of the salt 
marshes and grounds near the sea, floweringthe 
greater part of the year. The green leaves are 
universally eaten by all classes of natives 
who live near the sea, and are reckoned veiy 
j wholesome. The loaves of this plant alone 
saved many thousand lives during the famine 
I in India, of 1791-92-93, It is a small pro- 
; cumbeiit weed, with linear shaped leaves, is 
I used as greens, and is a vciy jjeasant vegeta- 
I hlc. This is oecasionally used as a vegetable 
j and being naturally salt, has given rise to 
' the Tcliiig saying, “ the carping husband 
j (finding fault without cause) says to his wife, 

I there is no salt in the Ilakura. It grows in 
Malabar, where barilla is made from it. — 
Roxb , Vol, ii, p, 63 ; O* Rhanghnessy^ p, 
525 ; Jaffrey, Sec Vegetables of Southern 
India, Barilla. 

SALSOLA NUDIFLORA, Willde, 

Ravakada, Tel. | Reyyi-kada, TZL. 

This is a native of salt barren landsnear the 
sea, and flowers during the greater part of the 
year. The stems are perennial, many spreadings 
close upon the ground, .and often striking root, 
rnmous, extremities of the branches asceading. 
The plant is only used for fgel, but Roxburgh 
believes it would doubtless yield excellent 
Skaughnessy, p, 225 yVeigt, 
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Sy^LSOLA SODA, lee Barilk 
SADSOLA SPINESCiSNS, Wight. 


SAET. 


Malh, 

Ab. 

1 

1 

, Jav. 

Shih-yen, 

Chin. 

Kwaa-ming-yeu, 

» 

Jung-yen, 

n 

T*iing.yen, 


Zout, 


Coviiuon Salt, 

Eng. 

Muriate of Soda, 

]> 

Chloride of Sodium 

)) 

Sol, 

Fr. 

Sails, 

Gbr. 


Namak, Hind. 

Sale, It. 

Sal, • Lat. Port. Sp. 
Meet, Mit, Mamh. 

Gharam, Garatn, Malay? 
Nun, Peu8. 

Sol, Ku«. 

Lavana, Sanh, 

IjUIIU, SlKGH. 

Uppu, Tam.,Tkl. 

Tue, Turk. 


Two kinds are distinguished, rock and sea- 
salt. When found native in immense masses, 
which only require to be dug and reduced 
to powder, it is termed rock salt ; and when 
obtoined by the evaporatioli of sea-water, 
common or sea-salt. Sea-salt is extensively 
manufactured on account of the Indian 
Government at many places along the coast : 
the process is not everywlicre exactly the 
same, but generally the sea- water being raised 
by means of pakottas is run into shallow 
beds or pans and evaporated : additional 
water being added as the evaporation goes on. 
The salt is raked to the side and conveyed to 
platforms or raised places where the salt is 
heaped in quantities of ten or more garcc. 
In some places, a proportion of the salt water 
is obtained from wells dug near salt creaks ; 
in others the salt water is dammed up in the 
mouths of rivers, where it is partially eva- 
porated for sometime before being run into 
the pans. In Bengal the sea water is gene- 
rally evaporated by boiling. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, there were fourteen 
specimens of common salt exhibited. That 
from one locality, was salt which had formed 
on an extensive plain to the south after the 
evaporation of the water driven on by the 
south winds, it was very white, the crystals 
remarkably perfect and of a large size. The 
salt of the Gaujam coast is particularly fiue. 
At Nowpada the crystals are large and pure, 
and so hard do they become when stored, 
thaft, according to the ofUcers of the salt de- 
partment, sparks of fire are elicited from the 
. old heaps, when they are broken up for sale 
with a crowbar. 

In the Madras Presidency, salt is manufac- 
tured on account of government, and sold for 
inteimal consumption at two rupees fM*rmannd, 
or over one halfpenny per lb. The duty 
GO imported foreign salt is now regulated by 
Act No. 13 of 1871 of the Imperial Council, 
as under — 


Salt imported from any place within or without 
British India, 

' (a) into British Burmah Rs. 0-8-0 per maund. 

(h) into Lower Provinces of Ben^b » 

(c) into any other part of British 
India.,.. ...1-13-0 

S 


In the Bombay Fmideiiby iiiiiiititleiiCte 

of salt is cai’ried bn by lndli^iduals» bui 
to an excise duty of 1 rupee 13 antias 
per maund. , Facilities are also 
for the export of salt to Malabar, Travan- 
core, Cochin, and South Canara. Salt is, also, 
extracted from the saline soils of several parts 
ofJnd ia and used as a condiment. The natives 
of the Bellary, Kurnool and Cud dapah dis- 
tricts of the peninsula, and those of 
Ghazipoor in the villages of Tuttalapore^ 
Ratouly, Sahory, Chilar and Becorapoor all, 
in this way, obtain a useful condiment. A 
brine spring exists at Dyhuuda, North Berar, 
from which salt is manufactured. There are 
also salt springs near Prome, in Pegu, from 
which salt is made. * In Bellary salt is manu- 
factured from saline earth iu the same way 
as saltpetre is procured ; only in the salt 
manufacture the water is not boiled. It is 
extensively consumed in the district, though 
the people prefer sea salt, the greater cost of 
which is however a bar to its use. 

The supply of salt in Bengal is provided 
partly by manufacture, conducted on accqpnt 
of the govxnnment. The manufacture is car- 
ried on, not by hired labour on the part of 
the government, but by a system of pecuniaiy 
advances ; the parties receiving them, being 
bound to deliver, at a lixed price, all the salt 
manufacture. Probably 100,000 labourers 
(called molunghec) are engaged in the manu- 
facture iu the Sunderbuus. Partly also by 
importation, and in one instance, as, formerly 
with Mr. Prinsep’s salt works at Narrianpore, 
partly by private manufacture, under a sys- 
tem of excise. The duty is levied at the 
time of the clearance of the salt from the 
bonded warehouse. On the imported salt, the 
duty is three and a quarter rupees per maund 
of 82 lbs., or nearly one penny per lb. The 
same rate of duty is levied as excise on salt 
manufactured by private individuals ; and the 
government salt may be purchased at all 
times iu quantities of not less than 50maunds, 
at a fixed price, which is composed of the cost 
price, with the addition of three and k quar- 
ter rupees per maund, or a little above \d. per 
lb. The salt agencies are located along the 
head of the Bay of Bengal, viz., at Hidglee, 
Tumlook, Chittagong, Arracan, Cuttack, 
Ballasorc, Khoredah. The average cost price 
of production is about rupees 80 per 100 
mauuds, or a trifle below one farthing per 
Ib., thus making the government selling price 
over a penny a lb. The supply of salt is no 
longer a monopoly ; its manufacture and sale 
have not been relinquished by government, 
but individuals participate in its pro^fiou, 
both by importation and manufacture, under 
a combined system of customs and excise. 
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of prices aiid r<m>efn 
;^liowj?e8, commenceil in ISHG-dTr A'W'heii the 
previoas system of fixed quantities and pe- 
idodical sales was abolished, as recommended 
hy the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1S36. 

During the seven years commencing with 
1837-38 and ending with 1843-44 the duly 
on salt was Rs. 3-4 per maund. The annual 
average quantity of salt sold aud imported 
during that period was 4,627,030 mauiuls 
of 82 lbs. In November, 1844, the duty 
was reduced to Rs. 3 j)er mmind, and the 
annual average sale increased to 4,966,917. 
, In April) 1847, the duty was furtlier reduced 
to its. 2-12 per maund, and the annual sale 
amounted to 5,452,900. .In April, 1849, the 
duty was again subjected to reduction, when 
it was fixed for 5 years at its present rate of 
Bs. 2-8 per maiind. 

Thus in the five periods above adverted to, 
the reduction effected in the salt tax amount- 
ed to nearly 25 per cent. But in December 
1859, the duty was again raised to 3 rupees ; 
and in March 1861, to the original figure 
of inipees 3-4-0. 

The supply of salt to the North-West 
Provinces is furuished partly from the lower 
provinces of Bengal, partly from the Sarabhur 
Salt Lake, in Rajpootana, and partly from 
the rock-salt, of the Salt Range, 

Punjaub, The excise duty on salt at the 
Punjaub salt mines has been fixed at three 
rupees per maund. 

English salt, it is said, may be laid down at 
Calcutta at 44 b. per ton, or about Rs. 80 per 
100 maunds. But according to the Cal- 
cutta Review, — Rs, 65 per 100 maunds is the 
lowest possible rate at which the transaction 
could be effected. But salt from the Persian 
Gulf and other Arab States is laid down at 
Calcutta at Rs. 40 per 100 maunds. It is 
therefore the high cost of producing Bengal 
salt (Rs 80 per 100 maunds) which alone 
enables English salt to keep a footing in the 
Calcutta market. 

In Bengal, salt is obtained by boiling the 
0^a*water. In Bombay, and Madras, the pro- 
cess is that of solar evaporation. In the 
Punjaub, it is extracted in a pure state from 
the salt mines. The Samhhur salt lake, in 
Bajpootana, overflows during the rains, and 
when the waters subside, a deep incrustation 
of salt is deposited on its shores for several 
miles round. 

In 1847, salt purchased at Calcutta at Id. 
per lb,, the Government price, was sold at 
Benares (400 miles from Calcutta, where it 
comen into competition with the salt from 
Bijpootana) at 12 lbs. the rupee, or 2d. per j 
lb. ; and, moreuyer, it is stated to bo then i 
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consideriibly adulterated.^ Xbe 
of salt, in India has been (^Iculated so 
us 24 to 25%8# Sepoys on foreign service get 
12dra. a day or 17fi>s. : on boardship they get 
loz, a day or 22|fi)s. Mr, W. H. Bayley in his 
memo, on salt assumes 18fcs. or nearly 2 Rs. 
weight per diem j which, allowing for children, 
may be reduced to 15lbs. The individual con- 
sumption of salt in India is, however, usually 
ostimiited at 12 lbs. per head per annum ; and 
assuming the wages of an agricultural labourer 
at throe rupees per mensem, it would, at Cal- 
cutta, absoi b the income of five days’ labour 
to provide the quantity required for a year. 
The salt duty thus operates as a tax of about 
per cent. u|)on the labourer’s wages, if he 
have none but himself to provide for. 
If he have a wife or children, the per-ceutage 
will of course be increased by the amount of 
their consumption. It is to be observed, 
however, on the other side, that the wife and 
children would generally contribute some- 
thing to the common fund by the earnings of 
their labour, and thus again reduce the per- 
centage. 

At Benares in 1 847 the purchase of the same 
quantity of salt (12 lbs.) would absorb ten 
days’ earnings, thus constituting a charge of 
3 per cent, on the labourer’s income. The dif- 
ference ill price is occasioned by the cost of 
conveyance, profits of trade, wastage, &c., the 
ordinaiy charges of commerce. 

The pressure of the salt-tax oi^ the labourer 
is severe, although it is the only way iu which 
ho contributes to the pecuniary necessities of 
the State ; in all otlier respects he is not 
necessarily subject to taxation. 

In the Madras aud Bombay territories, tho 
duty on salt is only about oue-third of that 
which prevails in Bengal. 

A comparison of tlio amount of salt pro- 
duced with the numbers of the population 
consuming it, will show that the estimate 
which assigns 12 lbs. as the ordinary annual 
consumption of an individual, is nearly in 
correspondence with fact. The quantity of 
salt sold wholesale and retail or imported 
was, in 1846-47, as under ; — 

Bengal 0,166,258 I Madras 4,587,720 

N. W. Provinces. 2,670,043 | Bombay 2.573,625 

15,008,546 Maunds of 82 lbs. or 1,311,880,772 lbs. 

If the entire population of British India be 
assumed at ouo-hundred millions, the above- 
mentioned quantity of salt would afford to each 
individual about 12 lbs. the facts collected by 
statistical research thus corroborating, an 
estimate founded on observation of tho habits 
of the people. 

The following table exhibits the quantity 
of salt imported into Calcutta &om all 
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toantries, tlu 

8OTeayei))'8 1844>5 to I8fi0-51, . - 



Imported 



Irom all 
oountrieo. 

England. 

J> 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

1844.46 

970,596 

701 

1845-46 

1,681,968 

606,616 

1846-47 

1,466,744 

352,835 

1847-48 

1,615,084 

752,998 

t648'46) ine1ud«B salt made In cx- 

1,626,706 

! 459,803 

1849-50 > eUed fiolehs. 

2,126,848 

024,673 

1860-61 3 (the first six months of) 

1,466,007 

672,092 
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Mr. G. Campbell gives the following ns the 
ftiimial consumption of taxed salt in India. 



Salt consuming 
population. 

Rate ol 
Duty. 

Consumption. 
Average quan- 
tity of Maunds 
per annum. 

Quantity per 
head per an- 
num. 

Bengal 

41,848,941 

31,798,287 

19,815,630 

13,000,000 

33,071,886 

RS. A. 

2 8 

65,06,604 

51,01,276 

32,04,427 

9,64,801 

22,48.234 

Seers. 

Madras 

0 12 

Bombay 

Punjab 

0 13 

2 0 

*4 

*1- 

North Westi 
ProTincee. J 

iXi 

Total.. 

139,534,743 


180,14,342 



Aceording to this statement, in Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, 14,811,367 maunds or 
about 541,873 tons of taxed salt is consumed 
annually by a population of 93,462,858 souls, 
giving an average consumption of about 6f 


m s m f 

a^rs or aboul IS 
Salt Lakes exist in the Me||^ 
in Ceylon, and its govefntpeb^ de:rive a 
nue of aboil tJ42, 000 annually, from the salti, 
monopoly, ^ , 

Id the officinal years 1860-61 tO 1869-^7^ 
the revenue of British India derived! from ^ 


scfiit was, 

1860-61 £3,805,124 

61- 62 4,563,081 

62- 63 5,244,150 

63- 64 5,035,696 

64- 65 5,523,584 


1865-66 £5,342,14^: 

66- 67 5,345*910 

67- 68 5,726,09a 

68- 69 5,588,240, 

69- 70 5,s88,707i 


Lencka, Tib., means common salt, of which 
in Tibetan commerce, three sorts are known ; 

1. Sercha — White and best. 


2. ChUma — llcddish and good. 

3. Pencha — Yellowish and bad, contains 
soda or magnesia and earthy idatter. 

All the salt consumed in eastern Tibet is 
the produce of lakes or mines situated to th^ 
north of the Yaroo river, or comes from 
“Lache,’* a district lying between Digarchi 
and Ludak, which is traversed by the Yaroo. 
The best information procurable is to tho 
effect that all the salt of Tibet is the produce 
of lakes ; still there are people who assert 
that it is also dug out of the ground. Possibly 
this is confined to the vicinity of the lakes or 
to their dried margins. All travellers in 
Tibet are agreed that the salt-producing dis-^ 
tricts are the most rugged and inaccessible 
that can be imagined, in the vicinity of the 
deposits tho ruggedness is great. It is quite 
true that only men and sheep can reach the 
salt deposits. It is also true that the elevation 
of the deposits prevents their being worked, 
except for the w’armer half of the year, April 
to November. Thousands of sheep are em- 
ployed in carrying the salt from the deposits 
to places accessible to yaks. Th^se latter 
animals carry it all over Tibet in loads up to 
160 lbs. Sheep in open places will cany 20 
to 24 lbs. 

One of the most extensive manufactures on 
India's shores is that of sea salt, and, simple as 
the process seems, it is far from devoid of 
ingenuity or interest. Amongst the numer- 
ous islands which fringe the Malabar Coast, 
there are countless narrows, creeks and inlets, 
left dry at low tide, the expanse of mud thear 
exposed being often enormous. Ofif tho shorea 
of Sewreo the tide at springs retires nearly 
two miles : and this is notlnng at all out of 
the way in the neighbourhood. When salt- 
pans are proposed to be established, the first 
thing is to construct a mud embankment— -a 
foundation for it being selected whet'«»the 
water is never moio than four or ftve feet 
deep. The crest of tlie embankment is made 
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this bj two or white salt is^as pjm as 0»y fe 

of it is goueralJj from two io three times —the biack salt is mixed with about owe or 
its 'height OpeDiDgs are ptirposelj left at two per cent, of elay. Both are in a gi'Oat 
intervals in the principal emli|||kmenf^ and measure free of the magnesian salts and sul- 
from these, at right angles to t^oaain line of phates which contaminate the pan-made salts 
the wall, other embankments are run inland, of Europe ; — everything more soluble than 
parallel to each other, leaving a current be- muriate of soda remaining behind in solution, 
tween large enough to admit of a line of si?!t is washed away by the rains. Salt-pans are 
boats running up. Immediately behind the much less efficient when new than afterwards, 
embankments the salt-pans are laid down, and they continue to improve as the ground 
These consist of rectangular compartments, becomes impregnated for ten or fifteen years, 
from twenty to thirty feet across, and com- When the first crystallisation is unsatifactory, 
monly twice as long as they are broad, and as it often is, a second charge of brine is let 
from a foot to a foot and a half in depth, ou before the salt from the first is removed. 
They are separated from each other by little The evaporation in the back water goes on, 
mud walls, about three feet across at bottom, of course, as rapidly as in the pans themselves. 


and two at top, more or less, according as 
little channels for filling the pans are meant 
to be run along them or not. Two, three, or 
four lines of pans, according to the extent of 
the back water, are carried along the rear of 
each embankment — care being taken to leave 
an area of land capable of being flooded by 
the sea betwixt the pans and the mainland, 
three or four times the size of the pans tliem- 
selves. So soon as the monsoon is fairly over, 
all the fresh water that has accumulated in 
tlie pans or back water is run oft’, and in No- 
vember or December the sea is admitted to 
the back water through a sluice in the embank- 
ment. The pans arc now carefully cleaned i 


and by this contrivance, which requires no 
care or preparation, an amount of evaporating 
surface three or four times that of the pans is 
secured : tlie pans themselves only require 
trouble or attention, the back water require 
none. The pans are drawn from three to four 
times every year : as the rains approach, they 
are abandoned for the season. The sea is 
seldom let in more than once or twice into 
the back water : were the whole available 
surface kejd covered, double the amount of 
salt at present manufactured might be made. 
The supply, however, is so close on the heels 
of the demand, and the profits are so very 
low, that there is no reason why production 


out, their floors and walls being made smooth should bo extended. Such is the convenience 


and nice. In about a month after it has been of the shores of the Peninsula for the manu- 


admitted to the back water, the sea water, 
now getting reduced in quantity, and cu- 
creased in saltness by evaporation, is let into 
the pans. The first charge requires about 
six weeks to evaporate ; subsequent charges 
are dried up in half the time of the first, thus 
diminishing as the season becomes hotter, and 
the brine more strong. The strength of the 
brine is judged of by its becoming red : in 
fact, by a curious creature, of the volvax 
kind, makes its appearance just as the salt is 
ready to ciystallise, — often tinting the salt 
itself of a fine pinkish hue : it is the same as 
to be found in a fossil state in the Punjaub 
rock-salt, and which often tinges the waters 
of oar seashores as if stained with blood. 
WheH very nearly dry, the salt, which has 
now accumulated to the thickness of an inch 
or two, is raked off, the upper portion of which 
is beautifully white, and almost quite pure, 
being, first taken, — the lower portion, often 
crystallised in pieces of half an inch cube, is 
taken up next,— it is slightly mixed with clay, 
and is that generally in use. The white and 
bluish salt are now piled up separately in 
conioal heaps, about sixteen feet in diameter, 
and ten feet high, which are preserved with a 
thick thatching Cf:^rass during the monsoon. 


facture, and so easily and so cheaply can the 
process of storing and carrying away bo 
managed, that attempts made to bring salt 
from Sind, where it is to bo had in unlimited 
quantity ready made, have proved unre- 
inunerative. The idea, therefore, of importing 
salt from England into India is about as 
chemerical as any that ever entered the human 
imagination ; while the abuse heaped on the 
quality of the salt used in India is ns unde- 
served as may be. The upper salt is scarcely 
surpassed in purity by the finest the Cheshire 
mines send forth : while the black salt con- 
tains as much of the pure muriate of soda as 
does the common pan-made salt at home. The 
matter which contaminates the former is con- 
spicuous, and looks very dirty, but then it is 
perfectly harmless ; the subtle contaminants 
of the latter are eminently mischievous, though , 
invisible. An Englksh adult is supposed to 
consume at an average of from fifteen to 
twenty pounds of salt annually, so that ha 
would in this way swallow some three ounces 
of mud a year : in India, numbers of people 
eat pounds’ weight of clay by choice. 

In the Madras Presidency salt is manufac- 
tured all round the coast liue from Mangalore 
to Ganjam. Salt pans are situated close to 
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or icitets from Ijhe matiu* 

faoi^Hng season conibences about January 
and closes with tbo partial rains in July and 
August. The first process is to repair the 
pans. The earth is rammed down to a hard 
smooth level and water is baled or let in from 
the creeks into a reservoir where it is allowed 
to be condensed for about one month whence 
it, is let off into the smaller beds. In some 


tion is efleoted days^^^a^^^ 
salt is left. This is piled: in- b 
moisture (bittern) to drain and when, dtyi: 
it is sold t^e villagers for domestic coni* 
sumption, llie wholesale price is about 30 
nieasures fora rupee, it is retailed M alnmi 
eight cash per seer, which is half the price pf 
sea salt, ^ It is not usually sold in caDtpn<^ < 
ment, as it is never used by the population 'of 


localities the process of storing water in the sepoys, camp followers and other people ndt V 
reservoirs is avoided and the water taken belonging to that part of the countrv its use 


from brine wells. In the hot season the brine 
in wells is so strong that it requires admixture 
of the ordinary sea water. The brine let into 
the pans, which are generally 2 to 4 inches 
deep, evaporates in about 5 days, but as crys- 
itds are not well-formed within that time, the 
process of lotting brine into the pans is again 
repeated, sometimes as often as 3 or 4 times, 
and salt is scraped up after final evaporation 
In certain localities the brine is allowed to 
remain in the pans nearly a foot thick for 40 
days, and the salt when formed scraped. A 
pan is about half a cawny or two-l birds of an 
acre, three-quarters of tlie space is occupied 
by the reservoir and side beds, where the 


seems to be entirely confined to the villageriBi* 
One specimen which was brought by a man 
who engaged largely in the manufacture, as a 
fair specimen of the salt produced in his dis- 
trict was chemically examined. 

When air-dried, it still contained 3 per 
cent, of moisture ; it was of slight alkaline 
reaction, clean but of white effloresced appear- 

j cated, it had the following composition per 
cent. 


Sodium cliloridc . ...44‘50 ' 
Sodium sulphate ...49 ‘30 
Magne.sium sulphate. 4 '93 
Magnesium nitrate... 0*24 
Magnesium carbonate 0*35 


Calcium carbonate. 070 
Insoluble (sand, 
clay, »fcc.) 0*45 

Total... 100*47 


water is allowed to be condensed. Tlic other , A person cousumingdaily thomoderateamount 
. quarter is formed into gctiendly a dozen beds, | ofaquarter of an ounce of this salt would talW‘ 
where the brine is fuiully allowed to evapo - 1 along with the real salt a quantity of sodium 
rate and deposit salt. | aud magnesium sulphates (anhydrous) equal 

The persons who make salt have a kind of mo 121 grains of Glauber’s salt aud 12 grains 
hereditary right and arc paiil by Government i of Epsom salt. Difference of taste would not 
at rates varying from 6 to 2(5 rupees a garce, j warn people against this. Magnesium chlo- 
or 120 maunds of 82 lbs. ca(di, which is from j ride and nitrate, aud the presence of these in 


Id, to 5d, nearly per maund in English money. 
The actual coat is from 4 to 6 rupees a garce. 
Salt is stored in heaps of 10 or 20 garce each, 
eitlier where it is manufactured, or at some 
distance from it and spld by Government at 
2 rupees a maund or a little over 2 farthings 
per lb. The minimum quantity sold by the 
Madras Government is 1 maund of 82 lbs. 

In the manufacture of the earth-salt in the 
Bellary district of the Madras Presidency, 
mounds are erected generally not far from 
the lines of drainage of the country at any 
convenient spot where the soil is saline and 
water can be easily obtained. Patches of 
•the most saline earth occur in various places, 
and their qualities tested in a simple muiuicr 
by application to the tongue. The earth is 
dug up and heaped in a mound ten or twelve 
feet high ; at different levels of tho mound 
funnels are excavated and lined with beaten 
earth, and the loose earth being placed in 
these is gradually exhausted by repeated 
washings. The water having been sufficiently 
akanged with salts in its passage through the 
the different funnels is run on to a level floor 
of rammed earth surrounded by a low rim. 
Under tho influence of a Bollary sun, evapora- 
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the mother liquor adherent to crystals of salt 
would give a decided unpleasant flavour. 
This is not, how^ever, the case with sodium 
sulphate, its taste is not veiy disagreeable, 
aud in this sample it seemed to be entirely 
concealed by that of the chloride, a slightly 
bitter aftcr-tastc arose from the maguesiuni 
salts present. The brackishness imparted by 
this salt to many of the wells sunk in the 
black cotton soil is different in character from 
that arising in consequence of previous sewage 
contamination. A peculiarity of the saline 
deposits diffused through the black cotton soil 
of the Ceded Districts is their tendency to 
accumulate in the lines of drainage, not only 
about dry water -courses at the low level of 
valleys but also near to the lower drainage 
system of the country. In some parts of the. 
Ceded Districts, wells near to rivers give, as 
a rule brackish water, quite contrarily to 
what one would expect. The reason of this 
is probably to be found in tho very partial 
washing which tho soil undergoes from the 
scanty rainfall. The salts are washed from 
the soil of the higher tracts of countiy,* hut, 
by tlie time, the sub-soil drainage wateir has 
percolated to tho lower parts of the valleys, 
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fa rriQoh^^^ to th% aorfiii^ iiiid ee^ 
'^laiiloii of rain with the force of evupocatioii 
the salts to stop oqv them* journey 
iSStowards the sea/ ■ ' ■ 

" Cuttack salt is produced by ifmar evapora- 
/ two kinds, viz., Pungah salt, 

obtained by boiling to a residuum highly 
concentrated brine ; and Kurkutch, or gravel 
' salt, produced by the aid of solar evapora- 
tion only, from sea- water. The water is in- 
troduced into small beds prepared with 
smooth bottom of clay, tightly depressed in tlie 
ground, end surrounded by a slight ridge of 
earth. A few hours exposure in the burning 
8UU of March and the two following months, 
ia sufficient to evaporate the water in these 
J ' beds, which deposits the salt it held in solu- 
tion* A fresh supply is then let in, and the 
{process of total or only partial evaporation is 
conlinued, till the bottom of the beds is 
covered with a layer of this salt, more or less 
thick, which is then scraped up and is the salt 
of the sample. Both these kinds of salt are pro- 
V doced all along the sea board of the Cuttack 
proviuce, from February to June, and under 
what is practically a government monopoly. 
Theseason’s manufacture of 1860-61 amounted 
io 50,000 tons of the one, and 44,000 tons of 
the other. The production is considered hand- 
somely to remunerate the petty contractors, 
who engage with government for its supply 
lit 10 nnuas and 4 nnuas per maund for each 
kind respectively, which is etjuivalent to 35^. 

per ton for the one, and 145. Sd, per ton 
for the other, in English money and measure. 
To the Pungah must be added about 50 per 
Per cent, to the Kurkutch about 25 per cent. 
fcA’ expenses of .superintendence, &c. To the 
limre extended manufacture of the white salt, 
the present insalubrity of the manufacturing 
loucalities and the consequent difficulty of pro- 
curing labour as well as the insufficiency of 
the fuel supply, are obstacles. The coarser 
kind may be manufactured ud infinitum, but 
is nowhere appreciated so much as in the 
district, as, not being cooked like the Pungah, 
it is more acceptable to the scrupulous caste 
prejudices of the Uryali people. The bulk of 
|^ 0 |^ kinds is exported to Calcutta. The 
^ price at Cuttack in the shops of 

* the bazaar for Kurkutch is 65 . Zd, per maund 
English fi)s. Pungah is sold at the 
govemment depots at 85 . Zd. per maund. 

The commou salt made at liarnrec, is used 
with food by the inhabitants and is sold at 1 
rupee per maund. annual production, is 

100.000 mauud^ ^but could bo extended to 

500.000 if ueceasiity* The salt not required for 
eo 99 hmptiou m th^ province is exported from 
Chitti^oag* The salt is manufactured by 

- the sea^water after it has been allowed 



to stand for aeme da;^sv on la^ 

receivoit* ■ •v/ '• ■, 

The Kaeo ]^amak of Lucknow is an (nil- 
pure chloride of sodium. Formerly the 
greater part of the salt consumed by na- 
tives of Oudh was made in this province, 
now it comes from other provinces, and this 
is the only kind niade at present in Oudh. 

Salt is also obtained from salt mines in the 
Shahpore district. Crystals of commou salt 
are found in salt-pits at Futtehpore. 

Mr. Plowden’s report contains the discus- 
sions which took place before the salt- mono- 
poly was instituted by the British Government 
in 1805 and the Statistical Reporter for May 
1810, shows the changes that have been 
made in the Monopoly price. No Native 
Government ever monopolized the sale of salt 
and when tlie British did so the people com- 
plained bitterly. 

Rock salt is always obtainable from the 
Indian druggists, who retail it as a medicine. 

Common salt is produced by evaporation 
from brine pits in the Qurgaon district, and 
together with the produce of the “ SamV>liar” 
and other salt lakes of the Jaipur territory, 
forms an important article of export east- 
ward. The great manufacturing district of 
the N. W. of India for evaporated alimentary 
salt is Gurgaon ; where it is obtained by 
exposing the brine or salt impregnated water 
in shallow pans or pools to the heat of the 
sun. The neighbouring foreign territory of 
Jaipur abo produces salt, especially the lake 
of Sumbhar, the salt of which is celebrated. 
These salt works 5 uj)pl/ the north-easteru 
parts of the Punjab, both internally and for 
export, just as the rock salt of the salt range 
mines supply the upper Punjab.^ Some of 
the salt villages are within the Gurgaon 
di.strict, but those producing the best salt 
are in the perguniiah of Jbajjar, the territoiy* 
recently taken from the iiawab of Jhajjar. 

Tlie alimentary salt, used at Lahaul, is ob- 
tained from Changthan in Tibet. This salt, 
called in Tiliet, “ sa,” comes from Changthan. 
A large quantity is imported into Laduk for 
consumption in this province, and for the 
maharaja of Kashmir’s army throughout the’ 
Jammu and Kashmir territories. 

All the Punjab proper, down to the south- 
ern Derajat is supplied from the mines of the 
salt range where vast beds of pure rock salt 
are cither worked in open quarries or by gal- 
leries and shafts cut in the salt rock itself* 
Saltmines of theTraOs-Indus iu the southern 
Khuttuk hills are situated near the villages bf 
Buhadoorkheyl, Kurruck and Lu tumur. There, 
is also a separate mine at Malgeen, a place 
lying east of Kohat. The headmen of thesa 
villages receive a fixed percentage on tke 
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colloctions at the mines to obtain their good 
will. TJiO Sikhs never managed these mines 
at all. They fanned them out to some local 
chief, and left him to collect what ho could. 
Under British rule, the control and working 
of the mines is in the hands of govenimont 
officers ; the salt is excavated and .sold at the 
mine at a fixed duty of two, three and four 
annas per mauud of 80 lbs., <;overing all ex- 
penses. There are five salt mines worked by 
governraeut in the Sail Range ; one at Kn- 
labagh, across the Indus, and seveial in the 
Kohut district, and the su|)ply from these 
sources may he said to be incxhau.^tible. An 
excise duly of 3 rupees per rnauiul ol‘ 80 lbs. 
is now cliargcd upon all salt sold, the rate 
having been increased from 2 ru[)ecs about 
the year ]8oo ; and the revenue derived 
from this soun-e amounted to upwards of 
£280,000. The .salt mines are also the means 
of supplying the traders of the Bmijab with 
a kind of paper curren<‘y. By payment of 
the regulated lu iee at any of I bo Pun jab 
treasuries, a warrant for the delivery of so 
much salt at the mines may bo obtained ; 
the.se do<*uments ai*o tran.sferable, and pa.s.s 
from hand to band like banknotes. 

The Frieml of Iu<lia lias .stated that ihe 
natives of North India have shewn a deciiled 
])roference for imported Kngli.sli .'^alt over 
timt which Ls manufactured in Bengal and 
that the Bengal govorument has been anxious 
to retire from the monopoly of inanuiactnre 
and leave it to ])rivate enterprise. 

Ill China, at Kia-i-Chau in the jirovince of 
Shansi, .salt was formerly ni.'ulo as in India in 
shallow earth pans liy e.vaporation by the beat 
of the sun, and thi.s is still |)ra<;ti.sed at Clieh- 
kiang and almost every other province on the 
sea sliore. As in British India, salt manufac- 
ture in China is a monopoly and smuggling 
is extensive. It. is used there medicinally, as 
ail external application. 

Leceli, in his report on the passes of the 
Hindoo Cush, mentions that iron-smiths are 
regarded by the Kaflir as natural bondsmen, 
and are occasionally brongbt for sale to the 
inusulmaii people of the valleys ; also, that 
tlie oath of pe.ace of the Kaliir consists in 
licking a piece of salt. This is also the 
oath of the Kasia on the eastern frontier 
of Bengal. Salt is regarded amongst the 
mahomedaus in several parts ot Asia, as a 
social bond, and a servant will say tliat he 
has eaten the government salt, and must obey. 

Ezra, iv, 14, says 'We have maintenance 
from the king’s })alace,* or, as it is in the 
margin of some Bibles, ^ We eat the king’s salt.’ 
There is here a very remarkable coincidence 
with hindoo manners : multitudes of poor 
brahmins are fed from the houses of the 
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rich ; and it is very common for a servant to 
say, I eat Sahab’s salt. A faithless servant is 
culled namak huram, from namak, salt^ and 
hararn, faithless. It is supposed (his allusion in- 
timates, as an Eastern compliment^ that what 
salt is to food, that a master is to his servant. 
Malihin, Akab., means on terms of salt. Salt 
among hiudoos is considered the essence and 
preserver of the seas ; it was therefore used 
in their offerings to tlie gods. The old idea 
in Europe was, that salt is a body composed 
of variou.s elements, into which it cannot be 
resolved by liurnan means, hence, it became 
the type of an indis.^^oluble tie between indi- 
viduals. Ilomcr 4*alls salt sacred and divine^ 
anil whoever ate it with a stranger was sup- 
posed to become his friend. By the Greek 
authors, as hy the Arabs, hospitality and salt 
are words expressing a kindred idea. The 
Bedouins of K1 Mejaz, have peculiar notions 
of the salt-law. — Arts ami Manufactures ; 
Local ExkihUion Committee ; Report of the 
Madras Central Committee for the JSxhibu 
tion of 18ol ; MSS ; Cat. Mad, Ex, 

of 18.37 ; Report oj Board of Custom s. Salt 
and Opium: Calcutta.^ 1819, also Calcutta 
ReuieWy 1847 ; Bengal Hurkaru, May 10 
a7td 30, i860 ; Cal, Cat, Ex^ 1862 ; PotoeWs 
Hand book \ Econ. Prod. Puyijahy p. 117; 
Rurton^s piUjrimaye to Mcccahy Vol. ii, pp, 
334-35 ; PoolCy Statistics of Commerce ; 
Aivhvyyt on Salt Trade ; Madras Revenue 
Board's Proce.edhtfjSy Wth January 1860, 
No. 1 .30 ; Dr, Nicholson, 

SALT, BLACK. 

Kahi namak, Himd. | Sonchal namak, IIlMO. 

To make this mediinnal substance, take 1 
mauud of Sambar or Diiulwa salt ; ^ seer of 
the fruit of Tcnminalia belerica ; ^ seer of 
the fruit of Tmminalia chebula ; ^ seer of 
Aoula or Emldica ollicinalis : i seer of Black 
sajji or impure carbonate of soda : these 

are put into an earthen pot over a fire and 
kept there till scorched ; when about 35 out 
of 41 seers remain, Ihc pot is taken off and 
the black .salt is made. About two maunds 
of wood ni*e used. The price is Rs. 3 per 
mauud. It is u.?cd as medicine in India and 
China. In China it seems to contain a little 
sulphuiet of iron and is given in enlargements 
of the spleen anil liver. — Smith Mat, Med , ; 
Powell, Hand-book Econ. Pro, Punjab, pp, 
9 and 98. 

SALT LAKES, see Iran, Lakes, Hooghly, 
Ears, Sambliar. 

SALT RANGE. This range of moun- 
tains in the Panjab extends from the eastern 
base of the Suliman Mountains to the river 
Jheliim, lat. 32*’ 30'— 33* 20'. The Salt Ringe 
runs transversely between the Jhelum and 
the Indus, and the Baloti Range, and Shaikh 
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mineB »« of two kind* ; <m» wbw 
rook is approached by gdlene# *nd exca?a. 
tions, tlie other where, ***t BMnbugh, or the 
TiHun-Iudus mine*, the wit i* «t the torfaee 


bill*, which may be considered as » 

■ pol'tioD or continuation of the range Trans- 
JodOSf he in the vicinity of tlie Salt Katige ; 
hit vinff those hills on the souihf thO-PosiiBWur ^ 

AhJs oa the north, and the end of the roclfs and JS (juarried rather than mined. 
Sulaiman JJaugo with the Waziri bills on j At the Kalabagh mines, the mineral exists 
the west From this place onwards down the ‘ ’ /• i ^ 1..1 • 

western frontier, the geological features of the 
branches of the Sulaiman range were repro 
sented at the Lahore Exhibition by .several 
fossils from the Lagari, Miizaii and Lower 
Hills belonging to the Sulaiman system. The 
rocks in the part of the range between lut. 

32® 30' and 33° 20' are, magnesian lime- 
stone, new red sandstone, fossiliferous sand- 
stone, red clay and sandstone, containing coal 
and mineral sulphur, rock salt, gypsum, brown 
and red iron ore and alum slate. The lower 
beds contain no organic remains but the upper 
abound in them. The iron ore is a red or 
brown hssmatite, so rich that in many places 
tbe needle of the compass becomes quite use- 
less even at a considerable distance from the 
rocks, owing to their being highly magnetic, 
from the quantity of iron which they contain. 

The sandstone abounds with the exuviie of 
enormous animals, either Sauriaiis or Sauroid 
fishes. The Hills at Kala Bagh contain great 
quantities of aluminous slate, from which alum 
is obtained at various manufactories in that 
town. The slate, well sprinkled with water, 
is laid in alternate strata with wood, until the 
pile reaches a height of 25 to 30 feet ; it is 
then lighted and the combustion continued for 
about twelve hours, iu which time the colour 
of the slate is converted from greyish black to 
dark red. This change of colour indicating 
that the process has been carried to a sulli- 
cient extent, the mass is thrown into a tank 
holding as much water as it is computed the 
alum is competent to saturate. After three 
days the water, which becomes of a dark I'ed : Range, gold is found in minute scales, and 


close to the surface and crops out behind the 
terraced houses of Kalabagb, forming a wall 
which overhangs the town. 

Elphiustone, describing the town and mines 
of Kalabagb, says, as he passed beneath, he 
perceived windows and balconies at a great 
height crowded with women and children. 

The road beyond was cut out of the solid 
salt at the foot of cliffs of that mineral, in 
some places more than 100 feet high above 
the river. The salt is hard, clear and almost 
pure. It would be like crystal were it not in 
some parts streaked and tinged with red. In 
some places salt springs issue from the foot of 
the rocks and leave the ground covered with 
a crust of the most brilliant whiteness. All 
the earth, particularly near the town, is 
almost blood-rcd, and this with the strange 
and beautiful spectacle of the salt rocks, and 
the Indus flowing in a deep and clear stream 
through lofty mountains past this extraordi- - 
nary town, presented such a scene of wonder 
as is rarely witnessed." The mines or rather 
quarries which were described by Elphin- 
stoiie, arc now closed, and the salt is ex- 
tracted instead, at Mari, on the opposite side 
of the river. The out-turn of salts in maunds 
and revenue, derived from the Kheura mines 
alone for the four years 1861-1364, is as 
follows, about Rs. 2*| the maund. 

1861, Mds. 9,16,105, at Rs. 2-2, value Rs. 19,46,724 

18(i2, 7,50,490, 2-2, 18,93,413 

1863, 7,35,136, 3 22,05,408 

1864, 1,92,122, 3 26,76,368 

In the tertiaiy foi-mations of the Salt 


colour, is drawn off, mixed with a due propor- 
tion of potash and boiled down. The residuum 
on cooling becoming a solid mass of alum. 
Mr, Powell mentions that the principal beds 
of salt occur iu the red marls and sandstones 
of the Devonian group, on the southern side 
of the Salt Range. They are from 150 to 
200 feet in thickness, but masses of salt 
are also found interspersed among the marls 
afid detached from the main beds. There 
are three principal varieties of salt, viz., red, 
white and crystal salt. The red is preferred 
for merchandise, as it does not break up so 
readily as the others. The white variety 
not uu frequently passes into a grey or green- 
ish and purplish colour. The Bahadur Khaii 
Trans-Indus mine, yields black salt, and this 
is shipped at £sa Khaii for export, having 
specific use.s of its own. The Salt Range 
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has doubtless been derived from plutonic and 
metamorphic rocks, the disintegration of 
which has furnished the material of which 
the strata of the series are composed and in 
the beds of numerous nullahs which flow 
through the “ meiocene” formations, the 
sand is washed for gold. Gold seems to be 
obtained in the largest quantity towards the 
Indus, north of the Salt Range. The gold 
washing of the Salt Range are nearly all in 
the Jhelum district. The Salt Range of moun- 
tains, seems to be the Mens Oromenus of Pliny, 
and the Sanskrit Raumaka. In the year 1850, 
158 cradles were at work, and they were 
taxed from Rs. 2 to 5 per “ troon the 
total tax amounted to Rs. 525. In the 
streams where gold-sand is washed, grains of 
platinum are occasionally found in small 
quantities ; the gold seekers call the metal 
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safed soni^^ and reject 

has also heea found in the Tavi river o 
Jammu territoiy^ and in the Elabul river at 
Naushera. Salt Range coal from Find 
Daduu Khan costs at Multan, rupees 100 
per hundred mauud, and is not first-rate, 
and, according to Mr. Oldham, the supply is 
likely to be very limited. Sea-borne coal 
costs on the Sind Railway rupees 105, and 
would probably cost on the Punjab Railways 
rupees 140 per hundred inauuds. — Calcutta 
Review^ J^ebruary 1868, /?. 296 ; Rowell's 
Hand-book, 

SALTPETRE. 

Ubkir, Ar. Shora, HiND.,PERa. 

Malh-i-Barut ,, Nitro, Port. It., 8p. 

SiaU'Shi, Can. Nitium, Lat. 

Mang-siau, CniN. Potassienitraa, 

Yen-siau, Sal-petraj, 

Ho-siau, Sandawa, Malay. 

Ti-shwang, ,, Mesiumentali ? Maleal. 

Salpeter, Dur., Gkr. Senitra, Kus. 

Nitrate of potash, Eng. Yavakshra, Sans. 

Prismatic nitre, „ Wedi-Lunu, Singh. 

Nitre, Eng., Fr. Salitre, Sp. 

Suria-khar, Guz. Pottil-uppu, Tam., Tel. 

The saltpetre of commerce is obtained from 
the East Indies, chiefly from Oudh, Bengal 
mid Nellore. In those districts it generally 
^occurs as a white incrustation on the soil, 
being also mixed with it to a considerable 
depth. The earth is scraped and boiled with 
water. The solution is then concentrated by 
the heat of the sun and the water afterwards 
evaporated by artificial heat. From this the 
salt appears in impure crystals which are 
exported to Britain in coarse bags of sacking. 
In this state the salt is known as rough 
saltpetre,*^ The empty bags are soaked aud 
boiled to extract the salt they may have 
imbibed and then sold to the makers of coarse 
wrapping paper. Its ordinary price is £38 
to £40 the ton, but during the mutinies 
in Northern India, in 1857 aud 1858, it 
rose to £59. It is refined by boiling and 
cooling, the pure crystals forming in the cold 
solid solution leaving the impurities still 
dissolved. 

Madras , — At the Madras Exhibtion of 1 855, 
eight good samples were exhibited, the jury 
considered that exhibited by Mr. Ouchterlony 
to be the best, and awarded to him a 2nd class 
Medal — the next and almost equally good, 
being that of Mr. J. Rundall, Razole, Rajah- 
mundry — to whom the jury awarded honor- 
able mention. The specimens of commercial 
saltpetre examined in Madras have, gene- 
rally speaking, been very pure, and especially 
free from “ sulphates.” Saltpetre of South- 
ern India, is made at Moganore and Errode, 
also of a very fine quality at Ellore. The 
native name of the town is Oopoo Ellore, 
shewing that it has long been famous for this 
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mineral ; it sells at 1 rupee the mahnd, very 
good, but they produce a twice boiled 
petre at 2 rupees which is very supedor. 

Rurma/i.— Saltpetre is found in some of 
the caves of Tenasserim and is imported from 
Rangoon. 

SMuiafra.-— Marsden, in his Sumatra Re* 
searches, referring to the saltpetre caverns 
in the country of Cal town near the land of 
the Davi river, states that these caves are 
filled with nests of innumerable birds of the 
swallow kind which abound the more the 
further one advanced into the cave and 
that it was their dung forming the soil (iu 
many places from four to six and even 
from fifteen to twenty feet deep) which 
affords the nitre. A cubic foot of this 
earth produced on boiling? pounds 14 ounces 
of saltpetre, and a further experiment gave 
one-ninth more. 

Bellary , — The soil of the Bellary district 
is very favourable for the manufacture 
of saltpetre. In the process, the earth is 
put into pits and mixed with saline water. 
The solution is afterwards drawn off into 
larthen pots, boiled, and afterwards poured 
into shallow vessels to crystallise. 

panjab , — Saltpetre is made in most of 
the plain districts of the Panjab, particu- 
larly in Multan, Dera Ghazi Khan, Jhang, 
and Gugara, where it effloresces spontane- 
ously about old ruins, aud is collected and 
purified by boiling and re-crystallization. 
It forms a considerable article of export 
both inland, beyond the frontier, and also 
to the seaports. A company for the 
manufacture of saltpetre has recently been 
established at Multan. Saltpetre is found 
naturally in the soil, in many parts of the 
Punjab, efflorescing near old buildings. It is 
not to be confused, however, with the white 
ifflorescenco often observed on the Reh,” 
or barren uncultivated lands, aud which is 
usually a sulphate of soda, 

Bengal supplies to the European 
market, the largest portion of this salt. 

Cuttack nitre is known locally as Kehai 
jabklmi. A black kind is obtained by a process, 
of solution aud filtration of the salt which 
is found effloresced on old mud walls. A 
white kind is the same salt more care- 
fully prepared for the most part in the 
hill tracts from a similar efflorescence found 
in the cold months on the base of cow- 
house walls, and there generated, it is to 
be supposed, by the oxidation of the ammonia 
thrown ofi’ from the urine of the cattle. 
Neither kind is manufactured extennvely 
enough for commercial purposes ; stilf the 
local manufacture furnishes a good deal of 
the saltpetre, if not the bulk of it, used in. 
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SALOTA'J’IONa 


SALVADOBA OLBQIDBS: 


native gunpowder for shooting and for fire- The Arabs sny, “Hauia,” “may it be good to 
works. you,” the person addressed bows and returns, 

Shahabad.” -Saltpetre and salt arc prbduc- “may Allah'bo your preserver.” Amongst 
ed abundantly in some parts of Shababad, but mahomeilans in India the ordinary salutation 
crude saltpetre is prepared at from 6 to 7 at meeting is salam alaikum, peace be unto 
rupees per local maund, by the Nooneah work- you, ami the return is alaik-us-salam, but a 
men : this, iu its crude state, would be 15/. to servant will exclaim dowlut-ziada, may your 
18/. per ton, while the salt produced with the wealth increase; umr darnz, may your life 
saltpetre is of a coarse kind, and only sold to bo prolonged, umr o dowlat-ziada, may your 
the poorest of the community, under the name years and yonr dignity increase. A person 
ofXharree namak. Itean, however, easily ! ol* high rank as in Europe, first addresses 
be purified by boilinj^, and then is a good and ! a visitor by asking Khariat ? arc you well, 
pure salt. to which the reply will be, is your highness 

China, — Saltpetre is manufactured in well. The saluliitions in India amongst ma- 
ChiDa,‘from the natural ofllorescence of the honiedans often assume the form of a blessing 
soil, but it is largely imported. or prayer, as may your life be long ; may 

Palestine, — Near Shaarn, tlistnnt about an | you live a century and a quarter. — Burton's 
hour and a half from Missonia, the lionse.s i Pilfirhnage to Meccah^ VoL i, p. 292 ; 
have large heaps of saline earth,, containing j Burton's Scinde, Vol. ii,pp. 20 and 21. 
saltpetre. It is tiirown into large wooden | SALTS, a general term in technical 
vessels perforated with small holes on one | chemistry for saline siibslances. The prin- 
side near the bottom. Water is then poun* cipal substances classed under the head of 
in, which drains througli the holes into a lower salts, arc common rock salb preparations of 
vessel, from whicli it is taken and poured into evajiorated salts, s^dtpetre or nitrate of polash, 
large copper kettles ; after boiling lor twenly- j alum, “sajji” or barilla, “ naushadar” or Sal 
four hours, it is left in the open air, the side.s animoiiiac, borax or “ sohaga.” “ Kalar,” 
of the kettles, tlien become covered with is nu eltlorescent sulphate of soda, so pre- 
crystals.— Review, Ju(g 18(i8 ; valent in some pai ts of Norlhcni India, asr^*^^® 
Rhode MSS, ; Cat.M.E.oJ 1857 ; Cal, Ex., to destroy cultivation : the sulphate has not 
1862 ; Burckhardt, 114 ; Robinson's fra- yet been utilized, but inuny elforts have been 
velSy Vol, ii, p, 135 ; Marsden's Sumatra ; | made to discover the cheapest method of 
Mason's Tenasserim, Sec Nitrate of Polash, ^ neutralizing its evil oirccts on the soil. 

•SALUER, Malay. Trowscr.s of silk, or Nipah salt is made from tlio nslies ,of tho 
cotton, or silk and cotton mixeil. Nipah palm. It is in extensive use among 

SALUNG, Siam. A money of account, natives of tho inlorior of the Malay peninsula, 
the fourth of the tioal, and worth about 7|^/.— SALVADOllACKyE, Lindl, An order 
Simmond's Diet. of plants, coinpi iseil in one genus and live 

SALUNI, Hind. Rumex vesicarius. species from Arabia, Persia, the peninsula of 
SALUN-KE-KATORAY, Hind. Curry India and Cochin-China. 


cups. 

SALUP, Malay. A weight n.sed in Su- 
matra, of 2 lbs. avoirdupoi.^i, — Simmond's 

Diet. 

SALUTATIONS, Genesis, xxxiii, 4, says, 
“And Esau ran to meet him, and erabrace<l 
him, and fell on his neck.’* A hindoo, when 
he meets a friend after absence, throws his 
arms round him, and his liead acro.ss his 
ahouiders, twice over the right shoulder, and 
* once over the left; and uses other ceremo- 
nies^ according to the rank of the parties. 
Salatatioo is alluded to in Matthew,' v, 47, 
-..ani xxiii, 7, 12, 28. The usual way of 
KiStning the knee, is to place the finger tips 
ott it amA -then raise them to the mouth. It 
is an action denoting great humility, and the 
Condescen(l<'yg gQperior who is not an imme- 
diate mastei returns the compliment iu the 
same way. 'Jq salutation, tlie Persians say, 
“ Afiyat bas\^^»» — « naay it bo health to you ?" 
or “ Nosh-i^j^^” — « nojiy it bo a drink of life.” 


I S ALVA DORA INDICA, Rople ; Roxb, 

I 8. Wi|>htiana, Kerb,; Kook. 

8. i^er.sica, Roxb. F. Ind. not L, 

' Tooth brush tree. Miswak, Pkbs. 

.IhI, Hind. Sadui-jhar, SlNDn. 

Irak, Fl-Uis. Peda vara goki, Tjsl. 

Leaves. Fruit. 

. Uasuna, Hind. Peel ; Pinjood, Hind. 

j Grows towards the sea coast in the north 
• part of the island of Ceylon, and near the sea, 
in both the Concans ; is found in tho Panjab j 
on the banks of the Jumna, and from Delhi tb 
Sahaniijpore. The leaves re.sciiddo the lan- 
ceolate senna, and are also purgative ; tho 
fruit is said to be eatable. It is not known 
wJiether tbe root bark po.«se8ses acrid pro- 
perties. The twig.s of this tree are used a.s 
tooth-brushes. Wood u.seless even for bunt- 
ing. — O'Shanghnessy, p. 527 ; Dr. Honig^ 
herger,p. 339 ; Thirty- five years in the East; 
Wight, leones ; Thwaites ; Dr, Stewart. 

S ALVADORA OLEOIDES, Dne. 

Van ; Vani, I'AifMB. I Jal ; Jhal, Pavjab. 

Mithi-vau, „ j Flewane, Tbans-Indvh. 
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SALV^DOEA WiaHTIAHA. 

. Fruit. I Dried Fruit. 

Pilw ; Peelu ; Pil. 1 Khokar ; Tak, Tr. Tnd. 

This tree is very abundant in the Panjab 
and as far east as tlio Jumna fringing the 
sandy tract as the jhao, the Tainarix dioica, 
does the river. Wood close-gniincd, much 
used for fuel. It is common in the Multan 
division, where its wood is used for rafters 
and as knee timbers for boats. In some arid 
parts of the Panjal), it forms the only vegeta- 
tion, it occurs in Sindh, and trees are met. v^ith 
of 11 to 14 feet in girth. It flowers in April, 
and when its sweetish fruit ripens at the 
beginning of the hot weather it is largely 
eaten by the people who go in numbeis to 
gather it. A gall oc^curs on this tree u-ed In 
dyeing, and the root is ground and applied 
as a blister. — I'rs. J, L, Stewart and H. 
dcghorn ; Colonel Lake. 

SALVADOR A PERSIC A, Linn.; W. Ic. 

RLviiiia paniciilata, Forslc. 1 Cissus arboroa, Forak^ 


SALVU PFFIOINAU3, 

, A Ceylon ti-ee near the aeacoestj towards 
the north of the islands— ^7 Enunufl, 

Zey. /?. 190. ’ ’ v , 

SALVIA, a genus of plants, of the hiitnral 
order Lsrmiaceie, seirtioii C.^ Monardeae, 
Benlh . ; there nie many species : 

africatia, />., N. India, napifolia, /arr^. AsiaMi- 
araarisHima. nor. 

anrea, h. uubicola, N. India, 

bracteata, Ru»s. A1c[»po. odorata, IF/V/rfc. Baghdad, 
clandftbtina, L, KiirojM.:, otticinalis, L. S. Europe. 

Africa, W. Asia. pli;lu;ia, F. Hr. Australia, 

coccinea, L. America. China, N. India, 

cretica, L. Candia. pratfinsl.s, A. 8. Europe.* 

hispanica, L. America. sclarca, L. Europe, 

horminum, L. S. Europe, .sinno.-^a, JAnn. Syria. 

W. Asia. ^ JSello. S. Ame- 

indica, ijitin. Persia. rica. 

iuterrupta, Mo- syrhaca, A. W. Asia. 

roec.o. verbenacca, A. Europe, 

lanata, Jtoxh. N. India. verticillata, A. Euroiie, 
lu.sitanica, Jacfj. S[iain, W. Asia, 

Portugfil. viridis, Fomk. Levant, 

lyrafca, Linn. America. 


Khardal, Chardal, Ak. Kiibur, IIino of Sindh. 
Chardul, ,, Khaii-jhar, „ ,, 

Miiistard tree of Scripture. Peeloo, Maiiii. 

Chardul of the Tulniiid. Khurdalo, S\UTAO. 

Persian aalvadora, JilNU. IJghai, Tam. 

Siuapis, Cr. (/hinna vara gogu, Tku 

Kharjal, Kiujal, Hind. Ohunia, ,, 

Pilu, „ 

Fruit. 

Khari-piro, SiNDH, 

This, supposed to be the mustard tree of 
Scripture, grows in Arabia, the P(‘r.sian gulf, 
is very common in Ajmir and Mar war ; is 
not a common tree on the Bombay side of 
India, except at mabomedan durgnlis and 
place.s of worship ; but it grows wild on the 
coast in the Ilubshec’s country of Janjirah, 
and in the southern Maratha country, though 
it seldom reaches any size. lu Sind it is 
more common, and grows considerably larger. 
It thrives well in every soil, and is in flower 
and fruit all the year round. The briglit 
green of the leaves is very refreshing to 
tlie eye, as the tree grows in very barren 
places ; it is generally semi recumbent on the 
ground, and alfords little shade. Tlie leavers 
and bark aro veiy acrid, smelling very strongly 
of cresses ; the freshly pounded bark of the 
roots is au active episjiastic. Trunk gener- 
ally crooked, from eight to ten feet high to 
the branches, and one foot in diameter. A 
decoction of the hark of the stern is said to be 
tonic, and the red berries eatable. Dr. Gib- 
son was inclined to think that the wood of this 
tree is well^ortliy of an extended trial, as it 
«eems rather strong and of compact grain. — 
Drs, Irvine^ Medical Topography of Ajmir ; 
JRoxb . ; FL Ind.^Gihsoit, Royle, O^Shaugh- 
nessy^ pp, 245, 526^^; Sintmond. 
SALVADOllA WIGHTIANA, Flaneh. 

S. indic%, Wightt lUust. 

S. imaicsky lioxb. FI. fnd. S. persica, Linn,) 
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The species coiTespond very elo.'icly in 
their properties ; one, the S. amarissiniu is 
excessively bitter.— G'Shaughnessy, p. 
488 ; Voiqt. 

SALVIA BF.NDALENSIS, 

Meriandra bengalciiMs, Fcntham. 

Murtoo, Bkn’g. Valaiti Kafur ka pat, 

8aya ellcy. Tam. Duk. 

A straggling sliiaib with a trunk often as 
thick as a man’s arm ; common in Bengal and 
Curomaud(d, much stronger tliarrthe otiicinal 
sage. It is cultivated in European gardens 
at Ajmir : the Iiirnloos think tins a very 
impure plant. — 0"Sh., p. 488. 

SALVIA COCCTNEA. This is well 
worthy of cultivation ; may all be grown from 
.seed in any good garden soil at the com- 
mencement, or after the rains. — Hiddell. 

SALVIA n.^^MATODES, W, 

Behen, Arab, j Bloody- veiudll sage, £ng. 

Liil-behnian, Ben«. | 

SALVIA MOOllCROFTIANA. , 

Kanocha, Hind. 

A plant of Kaghan ; growing plentifully in 
the valley of Cashmere ; its seeds aro officiual, 
both at Cashmere and Lahore. — T)r. IJonig, 
Thirtyfivc years in the East, /?, 339. 

SALVIA OFFICINALIS, TV. 

Garden Sage, Kng. I Sefa ka«? Tam. 

Salbia, Hind, j 

A slightly aromatic, shrubby, but dwarfish, 
plant, of somewhat hitter and very hot, aro- 
matic, and slightly astringent flavour. These 
(p(ulitie.s are retained on drying. It affords 
on distillation with water a large quantity of 
essential oil, containing 26 per ceMk of 
camphor. Sage is used for stuffings and 
flavouring various dishes : culture difficult to 
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SALWEEN. 

inanage, but some of the Indian varieties 
mSs^ht be more useful.— O’SAau^^nmy, p, 
487 ; Jeffrey. 

SALVINIACEiE, Bartl. An order of 
plants comprising 1 Gen., 4 Sp. 

SALVINIA CUCULLATA. This curi- 
ous little floating plant, related to the ferns, 
of the genus Salvinia is often seen on the 
surface of old ranks and stagnate waters in 
Tenasserim. — Mason, See Ferns. 

SALVI PUNUKARUDU.Tam. Bleaching. 
SAL-VOLATILE, Lat. Liquor Ammonia. 
SALWA, Tel, Aquila fulvescens, Gray, 
SALWA, Urya. Shorea robusta, Roxb, 
SALWA, the ancient name of a part of 
Rajasthan or Rajputuna. 

SALWEEN, or Saliien river rises north 
of Yunnan province, in China ; aV»out lat. 27° 
10', long. 98* 57' S., and disembogues into 
the gulf of Martaban, by two mouths, formed 
by Peiewgewen Island. Length, 430 miles. 
It receives the Attaran or Weingo, 110; 
Thoung-yin Myit, 225 ; Meloun, 90 miles. 
It enters the British dominions about lat. 18** 
40'. The Saluen, where it borders and then 
flows through Yun-nan, receives from the | 
Chinese the name of Lu-Kiang or Nu-Kiang. 
Afew days* journey from Saddya, the frontier 
town of Assam, there is a station called 
Bouga where a Roman Catholic Bishop has 
his solitary home. Here is the meeting-place 
of the frontiers of India, Burmah, China and j 
Thibet. Taking our stand at this spot, and | 
looking south, we have five great rivers, all 
destined to play a great part in the future 
'trade of Europe and in the regeneration of 
the people who swarm on their banks. To 
the west is the Brahmaputra, which bears the 
tea of. Assam to its destination. To the 
extreme east is the Yang-tse-Kiang, the great 
river of China, and flowing directly south 
and almost parallel at distances of about 200 
miles from each other are, in order from the 
Yang-tse-kiang, the great Mekon or Cambodia 
river, the Salween and the Irrawaddy, On 
the delta of the first the French have planted 
themselves, and already their steamers have 
sailed up towards China and Burmah till 
stopped by the rapids. The Salween presents 
the singular phenomenon of having no delta, 
but a hundred miles above its mouth, where 
Moulmein receives a busy trade, rapids im- 
pede navigation. The Irrawaddy has often 
been sailed up 500 miles as far as Ava, and 
Dr, Williams as well as others has gone higher 
to Bamo. Thence navigation is impeded 
over the 350 miles which yet remain to 
Mantshi, which is not far from Bonga, the 
plaftd which British half-subjects, the bar- 
barous Singpho, make it impossible to reach 
from any quarter but China. Rising in 
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SALYA. . 

Eastern Tibet close to where the Yang-tse 
enters China, the Salween flows through the. 
province of Yuiman, enters Burmah where it 
passes right through the tributary Shan 
States, and further gladdening the indepen- 
dent Karen it forms the boundary between 
the British province of Martaban and the 
Siamese Shan races. Nature evidently in- 
tended this noble river as the highway into 
China, the road to be taken to Esniok. 
Into these independent Karen States bodies 
of timber merchants with largo quantities 
of specie passed every year, but they had been 
so often attacked and even murdered by da- 
coits that in 1863 they were accompanied by 
a military escort. More important than the 
Karen are the industrious Shan, who are 
virtually independent. The valley of the 
Salween is British territory only in its lower 
portion. The right bank of that river is 
a wilderness of mountains drained by various 
streams, the most impoi fant of which is the 
Yonzalcen ; but lower down, and especially 
below the Thouugyen river on the east 
bank, there are large alluvial plains which 
are drained by the Gyne and the Attarau 
rivers. Salween though a large river is 
not navigable owing to its rapids. TJie 
Gyne, which flows in a somewhat similar 
direction passes through a more open 
country, and there are numerous villages 
on its banks : it is navigable for 1 80 miles 
for small boats. A glimce at the map of 
South-eastern Asia shows two great rivers, 
which at first sight, appear to be natural 
highways, leading from the bay of Bengal 
and the China Sea, far north into Central 
Asia. They are the Mekon, or great river 
of Cambodia and the Salween. But though 
they appear as if destined by nature, to be 
highways for commerce, they are barred to 
uninterrupted navigation, by rapids and falls. 
The lower course of the first named river is 
held by the French. As the timber trade of 
Moulmein with Karen-nee and the countries 
beyond is very valuable, it is important 
to extend protection thereto, and to obtain 
a better knowledge of the Salween river, 
than we now possess. The rapids lie* 
about 100 miles above Maulmein. Large 
amount of specie are sent annually up the 
Salween to purchase timber in the states, of 
Karenuee. There is no doubt, but that 
should the Salween be found navigable for 
steamers to any considerable distance, say 
three or four hundred miles above the rapids, 
the result would be very^adv^tageous to 
commerce. See India, River's, Bore. 

SALWEN. See India, Karen, Shan. 

SAL WEN, Burv. Elssoearpus, species. 
SALYA, a rajal^of Madra spld his sister 
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SAHA. 


SAHADH. 


Madri, to be the second wife of rajaPandu. 
His country Tfras probably on the southern 
slopes of the Himalaya, or in Butan, and the 
customs of the people were barbarous. He 
was present at the battle of Kurukshetra, was 
the generalissimo of the Kaurava on the last 
day of the war, and was then slain, by 
Yudhishthara. During a dispute in the midst 
of the battle, Kama, when advancing to meet 
Arjuua angrily twitted Salya with the cus- 
toms of his country', where wives, thothers, 
sisters, daughters, brothers and uncdes all 
commune together in a medley. — Wheeler^ 
Hist, of Indidy pp, 64 to 328. 

SALYAN, see Iran. 

SALYARA, Hind. Celosia argentea. 

SALYODANAM, Sans. Fine rice. 

SALZ, Grr. Salt. 

SALZSAURE, also Chlorwasser, salz- 
saure. Muriatic acid. 

SAM, Hind. Pinus excelsa. 

SAM, also Sama, and Sham or Shama, and 
Syama, are names of Krishna, one of the 
hindoo deities. With the people on the line 
of the Indus river, the letters ‘ S’ and * H* 
and * Z* are permutable. Hind becomes 
Sind ; Zalim Sing becomes Halim Hing. 

. The difficulties however as to the letter ‘ H,* 
are greater than in the Italian, where the 
initial * IP is quiescent before a vowel and 
modifies the sounds of consonants. Colonel 


SAMADA, Guz., Hikd. Corundum, 
emery. See Corundnm. 

SAMADERA INDICA, Gartn. 

S. pentapetala, Auct.y Oegrtn. 

Niota pentapetala, Potr, D.C. 

N. tetrapetala, (not Zam.,) WaU, 

N. lamarckiana, Blume. 

Vittmannia elliptica, Bheede, VM. 

Karin gota, Maleal. i Samadara-gass, SlNGH. 

A large tree of Ceylon, the south of India, 
and common in the Concans and on the Mala- 
bar Coast. Its fruit and root are used medi- 
cinally ; its bark is the Niepa bark of com- 
merce. It occurs in the south of the island 
of Ceylon, but is not common. Ihe bark, 
root, and fruit of the plant are intensely bitter 
like other plants of the quassia family and is 
used as a medicine by the Singhalese. — Eng, 
Cyc. ; Useful Plants ; 2'hw, Enum, pi, 
Zeyl.y VoL i, p, 70. 

SAMADERA LUCIDA, Qcertn, 

Niota lucida. 

Ka thay, Burm- | Samadera, Hind. 

The low grounds near the sea coast of 
Tenasserim are ornamented with this species ; it 
is a handsome shrub and bears a rather curious 
flower ; its leaves are most intensely bitter, 
it is cultivated in the gardens about Batavia. — 
MasoUy Tenasserim ; Dr, Wallichy PI, As. 
Rar,, t. 168 . 

SAMADERA. Singh. Vitmaunia trifolia. 


Tod says S and H are permutable letters in SAMADH, or burying alive, was prac- 
fhe Bhakka, and he supposes that '8ara or tised in Rajpootana, up till 1868. The 
Sham, the god of the Yamuna, may be ihe Political Agent of Serohi furnished a list of 
Ham or Hammon of Egypt. He also thinks instances in the course of six years that had 
it not unlikely that the Cbaora, the tribe of come to his knowledge, chiefly in the neigh- 
the first dynasty of Anhulwarra, is a mere bourhood of Motagaon, a border village, 
corruption of Saura ; as the ch and s are per- The practice was also carried on in the adjoin- 
petually interchanging. The Mahrattas can- ing state of Marwar. Out of nine cases of 
not pronounce the ch ; with them Cheeto is Samadh reported, eiglit of the victims were 
8eeto, &c. lepers, the others having been sacrificed, no 

SAMA. Ambu of the Ravi, Glochidion doubt at their own desire, on ac(FoUntof old . 
velutiuum, IV. /c., also Nardus stricta, and age and poverty. The Rao of Serohi issued a 
Oplisraenus frumentaceus. proclamation forbidding the practice under 

SAMA. The name of one of the Vedas, the penalty of ten years* imprisonment, but 
These are generally considered as four in there are very great difficulties in the way of 
number, the Rig, the Yajur the Sama and carrying out such orders. In many of the 
the Atharva Veda, but the last of these cases the persons who dig the pit and cover 
•evidently belongs to a much later age up the unfortunate wretch, are themselves 
than the rest. The hymns of ihe Rich or lepers, and to them death itself would be 
Rig Veda are repeated entirely in a disjoint- welcome, and we presume the Rao would 
ed form in the Sama Veda ; and, also, with hardly care to introduce any of them into his 
little alterations in the Atharva, while the Ya- prisons. It would be well if some sort of 
jur contains jpriucipally forms of prayer. A lazaretto were erected in Serohi, or any other 
Veda, in its mrict sense, is simply a Sanhita, state where the practice is supposed to be 
or collection of hymns. These hymns form carried on. The cases of leprosy are not 
the mantra of W^al, and are the true Veda, very numerous, and the additional expense to 
The Rig, the Simi> and the Yajur are the the state would be but trifling.— A’nend of 
three universally received. The Atharva, is India, May IB6S. 

of more doubtful autheiUicity, See Arians, SAMADH, Sans. The spiritual throne of 
Inscriptions, Vedas. ^ the founder of a hindoo sect, the gaddi, or 
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SAMANGKA. SA1^IM}AK0: T 

pillow at the s'eatof flie original 8ite*of tbe SAMANGKA, Malay. Cucurbita citr^K 
— Wilson. S(*e Khaki, Mat’ll. lus, Liww. 

' SAMADHf, j=5ih‘ut al>straction and con- BAMANI, see Khalif. 

templnfion of the Supreme Being. BAMANTA DATTA, see Insoriptions. 

SAMADIIIKA, a sect who preceded SAMANYATO-DJIIBHTUWG, Bans, 
Sakya Muni, who placed tlie attainment oPj from Samanya, equal, and drishta, seen, 
everlasting bliss, on the continued practice of SAM AON, see Tattooing. 

Sarnadhi, or of deep and devout abstraction. BAMAPATTI, Sans. In buddhism, si- 
SAMADRU, see Krishna. abstraction and contemplation of the 

SAM AG II, also Tolh, also Sarnagh-Arabi, Supreme Being, 
and Bamagh B’us Shirin, An. Gnm urabic- SAMAR. Amber is frequently gathered in 
SAMAGII HAMAMA ? 1 Iini>., also j ^‘onsiderable lumps in the vicinity of Samar 


Oshak, Pehs. Gum Ammoniac. 

BAMAGH ITL ASWAl), Au. Tragacanth. 

SAMAG-ITL-KATIRA, also Kasira, An. 
Gum tragacanth. Tragacanth. 

SAMAGII UL MAIIRUS, Hind. Asa- 
^ ftBtida. 

SAMAH, a plain. See India. 

SAMAK, a bark of Singapore, sells at 
£0 Ss. 4(1. per i)i( ul of lbs. 

SAMAK, Hind. Rhus parvitlora. 

BAM AKA, Hind. Syn. of Cucurbita ci- 
trnllu.s tJnn. 

SAM ALU, Tkl. Panicum miliaccinn. 

SAM A LARI, sf‘e Kelat 

SAM ALU, Hind. Vitex trifolia, also 
Vitex nogundo. 

BA MAN, see Buddlia, Caste, Kabul, 
Shaman. 

SAM ANA, see In.^criptions. 

SAM ANA KGS, the de.signation, in Cey- 
lon, of the buddhist priests wlio bave ailaiu- 
ed tlio first rank of ordination. This name pre- 
servt.'d lo (be proscMit day as the doigiiation 
of the l)uddlii.‘?t priesthood in Siam ami Cey- 
lon, is ideulieal with the Samaneaus or Hud- 
dhisti.^ of Bahar, dc.scrilx'd by Megastlicnes, 
who, B. c. 300, was an ambu.s.'ador from 
Selcuciis to their king ; aud wlio.se la.st work, 
on the state of India at that period, i.s ipioted 
by Strabo and Pliny. The same de.-iguation 
for the priesthood, Sainaiia, i.s applied equally 
by Clemens Al<‘Xan<liiniis in tlie second 
century, and Ijy Poiqiliyry in the fourth. — 
Tannent's Chrisiifrnihj in Ceylon, p. 210. 

SAM AND AR PIJAL, Hind. Barring- 
touia acutangula, Gaurtu. 

SAMANGARIIA or Simroun, a dynasty 
of i*aja8 who reigned from a. d. 844 to a. v. 
1323, in the Tarai, south of Nepal. 

SAMANGKA. Its population according 


to disiiicts is 

Men. 

Boys. 

Women 

(lirls. 

Total. 

Samanirka 

2,337 

3,736 

2,.j07 

3,426 

12,006 

Tflok Beioitg.... 

3,123 

4,«29 

3.H2-I 

4.616 

16,690 

Hefearriponp; 

l,57rt 

2,723 

1,910 

2,631 

«,M4d 

BlariiiKic 

326 

644 

421 

509 

l,S0O 

14.118 

Sifpati. , 

Ttuoftg Bawang. 

3.137 

3,756 

4,373 


5,132 

9,146 

7,976 

7,197 

29,450 


15,9.11 

44,733 

21,011 

21,229 

62,905 


— I*0yan, Jmfr* of the Ind. Arch. ^ 
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and the other islands of (he Bissaya group 
j of the Kasteru Archipelago as \vell as mother 
j of pearl, tortoise-shell, and red and black 
I coral, of the latter kind, shafts are obtained 
i as thick as the finger and six or eight feet 
I long. — IValton's State, pp. 38-9. Bee ludia, 
Negros or Buglos Islands, Papuans. 

SAMAR, Arab. Pruit. 

SAMAR, SCO Kolat. 

8AMARAK, or Samarngh, IIiN[>,, the 
I mushroom Agaricusi campestris. 

! SAMARANG RESIDENCY and town 
j in Java, has 1, 020,273 of population, exclu- 
I sive of the military, viz., 

‘ Enropi'Jin.'i.. 3,102 j Other East- 
i Natives .... 1,001,232 | eru races... 1,982 
ChiiKjse, 11,441 

Aral)s... 438 Total... 1,020,273 

Near Sanmrang, is the hetid quarters of 
the army of Netlieiland India. It is strongly 
fortilnai. Samarang anchorage is exposed in 
(ho western monsoon : the (own is built on 
both sides of a small river. — Bickmorc, p. 36, 

SAMARCANl), the capital of the ancient 
»Sogdiana. Shammir Yera.'^h, the son of Ya- 
sliir, the successor of the Balkccs of the 
: ( 'hribtian (‘ra, was one of the greatest warriors 
! who ever held the throne of Yemen. Ho 
i carried his victorious arms into Irak, Persia, 

' and (he nciglibouring countries, attacked and 
i nearly destroyed the ancient caj)ital of Bog- 
tliana, which thenceforth took the name of 
Samarkand ; Sliammir’s son res(,ored it. Re- 
mains of llimyaritic in.scriptions were long 
found there, and one mentioned by Aboo’l 
Feda began thus, “ in the name of God, this 
I building was ereeted by Sharnrnir Y’erash, in^ 
j bonour of the Lord the Bun.’ Shammir 
afterwards perished with his army in the 
deserts of Thibet, in an invasion of China. To 
revenge the death of his grand-fathei’, Tobba 
ul Akrau, who occupied the throne of Yemen 
for about fifty years, from A. 9(X to A. d. 
140, marched and rebuilt Bamarcaud ; carried 
war iuto China, where ho founded a city 
which Tbaalebi called El^cet, where he left 
a colony of 30,000 Arabs, who continued a 
distinct people when Hemedoun wrote in 
A. i>. 333. Sumarcaud is $00 jnilcs from 
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: ^ 750 fliiles fVom the 

Indus, is in the inidst of the beautiful valley 
of Soghd, it was till lately the seat of the 
king of Bokhara in the winter time. It 
was known in the time of Alexander the 
Great by the name of Marakanda Regio 
Sogdianarium ; and contains tlie sepulchre 
of Timur whoso residence it was. It is 
still the seat of oriental literature, and called 
“ The Ornament of the Face of the Earth.” 
It has a mud wall, and forty thousand inhabit 
tants ; a beautiful palace, '^and many houses of 
marble, many mosques and colleges. It was 
formerly inhabited by Cliinese, who manufac- 
tured paper of silk, and it once had the name 
of Bokhara-Ishien, but received its present 
name from the conqueror Samar, after Christ 
643. Oologh Beg erected there an observa- 
tory. There are two thousand Jews there. 
Near it is a little town called Sheeraz, and it 
is probable that the poet Hafiz alluded to the 
Sheeraz, near Samarcand, when he says, If 
that Turkish girl of Sheeraz would give me 
her heart, I would give for one mole of her 
cheek, Samarcand and Bokhara. Timm- 
marched fiom Samarcand in a. d. 1397, into 
India, but returned the following year and 
jTi-oceeded against Syria, Egypt and Constim- 
tinople. On Timur’s death, in 1404, Sultan 
Kali took possession of it. Bokhara and 
Samarkand are the centres of mahomedan 
theology. There are no mahomedans so strict 
as the inhabitants of Bokhara, but it is the 
most shameless sink of iniqnit}' in the East. 
See Iran, ICara-kul, Kelat, Kesh, Zingarri. — 
Dr, Wolff's Bokhara^ VoL ii, pp, 4-6. 

SAMARIA, a district in Palestine. 

SAMARITANS, have been inhabitants of 
Nablus, the ancient Shechem, near Jerusalem, 
since the time of Nchemiuh. Samaritan his- 
tory i.s detailed in II. Kings, xvii; Ezra, iv,2,3. 
It had been attached liy Sargun n. c. 713, 
746, was besieged and taken b. c. 719, 
and the people carried away to Assyria and 
Medea. According to the Samaritan tradi- 
tions, it was on the rock surface of Mount 
Gerizin that Abraham prepared to sacrifice 
liis son Isaac. This was the Bethel of Jacob, 
and even to this day, the Samaritan priest, 
takes off his shoes as he nears the spot, be- 
cause it is holy ground. Samaritans are 
Christians since our Saviour planted it 
amongst them, John, iv, 5-42. In the rites 
of the Yom-kippoor, or day of atonement, of 
the Samaritans, as witnessed at Nablus in 
1861 , they make in their responses, avowals of 
their belief in 'tJehovah and in Moses, and are 
accompanied by confUant sudden prosti-ations, 
and by frequently rubbing down the whole 
face and beard with the ri^t hand, a gesture 
frequently used by maholbedans, when any 
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fiwicred name or form of wiords is sajd, and 
seems to be an attempt actually to Catch the 
grace of the words, residing in the breath 
of the speaker himself, and communkate it 
to liis beard and countenance. 

SAMAROGH, Hind. Agaricua campes- 
tris, Morchella esculenta. 

SAMARPANA, see Rudra sampitukyL 

SAMARSI, see Mewar, Korum-devf, 8an« 
jogata. 

SAMATATA, the Gangetic delta. 

SAMATA, or Samatta, or Balurakktsa^ 
Tei.. Fourcroya (lanfala, Haw, 

SAMATRAPU TEN-KAIA, Tel. Sea. 
cocoanut of Seychelles, Lodoiceaseychellerum. 

SAM AUK A, Hind. Ciicurbitn citrullus. 

SAM A VEDA. Amongst the hiudoos there 
are eighteen Vidya of true knowledge, and 
some branches of knowledge, falsely so called. 
The first four are the Vedas, which are en- 
titled, in one compound word, Rigyajushsa- 
mat’harva, or, in separate words, Rich, Yajush, 
Saman, and At’harvan. The Rig-vedu consists 
of five sections ; the Yajurveda, of eighty- 
six ; the Samaveda, of a thousand ; and the 
At’harvaveda, of nine ; with eleven hundred 
sac’ha, or branches, in various divisions and 
sub-divisions. The Vedas, in truth, are infi- 
nite ; but wore reduced, by Vyasa, to this 
number and order : the principal part of them 
is that which explains the duties of man in a 
methodical arrangement ; and in the fourth is 
a system of divine ordinances. From these 
are reduced the four Upa-veda, (Upa-veda, 
Upanga, Uppuran, infer a work deduced^ res- 
pectively, i’rom its principal : up, like our 
.sub, implies inferiority,) namely, Ayush, 
Gandliarva, Dhanusli, and St’hapatya. The 
first of which, or Ayur-veda, was delivered to 
mankind by Brahma, Indra, Dhanwautari, 
and five other deities ; and comTprises the 
theory of disorders and medicines, with the 
practical methods of curing diseases. The 
second, on music, was invented and explained 
by Bharata : it is chiefly useful in raising the 
mind by devotion to the felicity of the Divine 
Nature. The third Upaveda was composed 
by Viswnmitra, treats on the fabrication and 
u.sc of arms, and implements handled in war by 
the Cshatriya tribe. Viswacai-ma revealed 
the fourth, in various treatises on sixly-four 
mechanical arts, for the iraprovemeiit of such 
as exercise them. Six Aiiga, or bodies of 
learning, are also derived from the samo 
source, their subjects chiefly are — 1, of the 
pronunciation of vocal sounds ; 2, detail of 
religious acts and ceremonies ; 3, grammar ; 
4, prosody ; 5, astronomy ;* 6, on^ ‘the 
signification of difficult words and phrases in 
the Vedas. Lastly, there are four Upanga, 
called Purana, Nyaya, Mimaasa and Dhar- 
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TBDA. 


SA2IBILAN0$; 


Purana(that of Brahina> deisa, or view of learnings A wAl^SaBfikrU 
'|!5itid the rest,) were coToposed by Vyasa, book, wisely gives the preference as MenU 
V for the instruction and entertainment of himself prefers’ universal benevolence to the 
mankind in general. Nyaya is a collection of ceremonies of religion. — WiIford*s As, Res.y 
treatises, in two parts, on metaphysics, Fo/.iii, 302. See India, Inscriptions, Vedas, 
logic, philosophy, &c. Mimansa 


IS some- 
what similar, divided into two parts ; the 
latter, called Uttara, abounding in questions 
on. the Divine Nature, and other sublime 
speculations, was composed by Vyasa, in 
four chapters and sixteen sections. It may 
be considered as the brain and spring of all 
the Anga ; it exposes the heretical opinions 
of sophists ; and, in a manner suited to the 
comprehension of adepts, it treats on the true 
nature of Ganesu, Bhascara or the Sun, 
Nilakauta, Lakshmi, and other forms of one 
Divine Being. The body of law, called 
Smriti, consists of eighteen books, &c. &c., 
delivered for the instruction of the human 
species, by Menu, and other sacred person- 
ages. As to ethics, the Vedas contain all 
that relates to the duties of kings ; the 
Purans what belong to the relation of bus. 
band and wife ; and the duties of frioudship 
and society (which complete the triple 
division) are taught succinctly in both. This 


SAMAVUSTHANA,. see Hindoo. 
SAMAWAH, see Mesopotamia. 

SAMBA, Kind. Berberis lyciutn, 

SAMBAL, Jav. Cooked vegetables 
mixed with capsicum. 

SAMBAR, Hind. Desmodium argenteum. 

SAM BARA, Sans. Rusa equina, Cuv,\ 
IIam> Smith, See Samber. 

S AMBAII, amongst the Malay, means obei- 
sance, homage, &(*., and is used for the ordi- 
nary word “ to speak” by inferiors to a king ; 
Salaam is the simple Arabic salutation, 
“peace,” subjects or inferiors addressing a 
king are said to “ Sarabuh” not to chakap 
or kata or other words in commmon use. — 
Jou7\ Ind. Arch.^ v, No, XL 
SAMBKR, see Lakes, Sambhar. 

SAMBFiR of India, Rusa hippelaphus, Cnv. 


Cervus aristotelis, Ciio. 
eqviinus, ,, 
hippelaphus, „ 
leschetiaultia, „ 
The Samber stag, 


double division of the Anga and Upjuiga may | SambaT, Ma'hu. 

be considered as denoting the double benefit j Larai, Jerrao on the IJim. 
arising from them in theory iiml practice. I i 
The Bharata and Ramayaiui, which are both Tc ’ai. 

epic poems, comprise the most valuable part ! Mera, Mahu. of the Ghats, 
of ancient history. Sanc’hya is two-fold that 
with Iswara, and that without Iswara, called 
Pntanjala, and Kapita : the latter, in six 
chapters, on the production of all things by 
the union of Pracriti, or Niiturc, and Purusba, 
or the first male, &c. &c. These books 
contain infinite coiitradiction.s. The Mi- 
mansa is in two parts, the Nyaya in two, 


CervuB niger, Blainville, 
jarai, Hodgion. 
hetcrocercus, „ 
saiimur, Ogilhj, 

Ma^ao of the Bonds. 
Kadavi, Kadab.a, CAN. 

Kannadi, Tel. 

(Jlious or Gaoj of E. Ben- 

gab 

Bhalonji, (female), „ „ 


These numerous synonyms will show that 
men of science as well as sportsmen have 
found it difficult to recognise the Samber 
stag, at its several sites in India, but Jerdon, 
after seeing them in fbe Himalaya, in Central 
and Southern India considers them to be all 
one species. It is a noble animal, from 14 to 
1 ,5 bauds in height, with antlers often a foot 


and the Sanc’hya in two; and these six j in circumference and four feet long; it is found 


schools comprehend all the doctrines of the 
theists. Lastly appears a work written by 
Budha. Amongst the hindoos there are six 
atheistical systems of pliilosopliy, entitled 
Yogachara, Saudhantu, Vaibhasliiiai, Madhya- 
mica, Digambara, and Chai vac ; all full of 
indeterminate phrase.s, eirors in sense, con- 
fusion between distinct qualities, incompre- 
hensible notions, opinions not duly weighed, 
tenets destructive of natural equality con- 
taining a jumble of atheism and ethics ; dis- 
tributed, like other orthodox books, into a 
number of sections, which omit what ought 
to be expressed, and express what ought to 
be omitted ; abounding in false propositions, 
idle propositions, and impertinent proposi- 
tiofis. The Vedas consist of three Canda, 
or general heads, namely, Carina, Juyaua, 
Upasa-sna ; or Works, Faith, and Worship. 
To the first of which, the author of the Vidya- 
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on the banks of the Jumna and Gauges in 
their menu tain courses ; a few stray along 
the sub-Ilimalayan valleys and have been 
shot and seen near Simla on the Cashmere 
ranges. See Cervus, Deer, Mammalia, Rusa. 

SAMBfIA, see Sevaji, Mahratta Govern- 
ments in India. 

SAMBIIAR or Sambhur, a salt lake in 
Rnjputanu where salt is made. 8amhhar-lun, 
salt from Sambhar lake. The name of the 
extensive salt lake was probably anterior to 
Ajmir, and yielded an epithet to the princes 
of this race, who were styled Sambu Rao. 

SAMBHOSA, Hind. A fried cake, salted. 

SAMBHU, see Siva, Inscriptioi^. 

SAMBHUR, see Haravati or Harauti. 

SAMBILANGS or Nine Islands, small 
bluff islands, covered with trees, extend 7 or 
8 miles soutliwavd of Pulo Dinding. See 
Nicobar Isiauds. 
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5AHBLA, Saws. Pkcouriia sepiavia.— 

SAMBLI, Hind. A kind of tobacco. 

SAMBOO DEER, Bennett, Rosa equina^ 
R. ai’Utotelie. — Cuv, ; Ham , ; Bmiik ; Gray, 
See Samber. 

SAMBOOL, Tam. Ashes. . 

SAMBRA.^2, or Sambracns, or Sambasta, 
an ancient people at the junction of the Panjab 
rivers, probably the same as the Yandheya, or 
Johiya Rajputs. 

SAMBRANI, Maleax. Benjamin. 

S AM BRANl CIIETTU, Tel. Herpestis 
mouniera, Kth, Gratiola nionuiera, R., i, 141 ; 
Hheede^ x, 14. 

SAMBRANI MANU, Tel. Parkia hi^rlan- 
clulosfi, \V, ^ A,, 860. Mimosa pedunculata, 
R. ii, 5.5 1. 

SAMHRI RAO, see Ilaravati or Ilarauti. 

SAMBU, see Jam. 

SAMBUCUS ADNATA and S. ebulus 
(l)vvarf elder) grow in the Himalaya as well 
as in Cashmere. The roots of the latter, it is 
said, have purgative properties, and, as also 
the berries, are used in dropsy. — iJr. llonig.^ 
Thirty- five years in the East, p, 340. 

SAMBUL, Tam. Ashes. 

SAMBUL, Hind., Pkus. Ilyaciiithus ori- 
enialis. 

SAMBULPUR, the most easterly dis- 
trict of the Chhattisgarh division of the 
Ceutrul Provinces, has important ethnologi- 
cal relations. It lies between hit. 19® 10' and 
22* 35' N., and 82®. 40' and 85® 5' E. long. 
Its extreme length from north to south is 
about 250 miles, and its extreme breadth 
from east to west 165 miles. The khalsa, or 
government, portion of the district, is comput- 
ed to comprise 2,500 square miles. The 
greater part of this country is an undulating 
plain, with rugged ranges of hills rising in 
every direction. The principal of those 
ranges is the Bara Pahar in the Dakhantir, 
which is in fact a succession of ranges cover- 
ing an area of some 350 square m^es. A very 
large proportion of the district is occupied by 
crystalline metamorphic rocks. A small por- 
tion of the north-west corner of the district is 
composed of the same series of sand stone, lime- 
stone and shale, which cover such a large area 
in the Raipur and Bilaspur districts. In the 
river Mahanadi, near Padmapiir, there are 
large masses of lime-stone rock, almost as 
pure in appearance as marble. Gold dust is 
procured in the Mahanadi and in its alHueut, 
the Eb, but the process of collecting it is 
scarcely remunerative. Diamonds used to be 
found also in the Mahanadi, near the, Hira- 
khuda or Diamond Isle, also at the spot 
where the £b joins. Duijng the period of 
native rule, some fifteen or twenty villages 
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were granted rent-free to crolass called Jbira, 
in consideration of their undertaking the 
search for diamonds. When the country 
lapsed in 1850 these villages were resumed $ ; 
and though an attempt was made to lease out 
the right to seek for diamonds, the farm only 
fetched some rupees 200 per annum for a 
short time, and oven at that low rent it does 
not appear that the farmer made anything oUt 
of it, for he eventually gave it up. Under 
the native government it was the practice 
to give the jhira •diamond-seekers a village 
rent-free, if they produced a good-sized 
diamond, land heiug of little or no value then. 
The smaller diamonds they used to secrete 
and sell. As far as can bo learnt, the best 
stoues ever found here were thin and fiat, 
with flaws ill them, but they were admirably 
suited for setting in native jewellery. The 
Sambulpur population amounts to 812,348, of' 
whom 497,774 arc engaged in agriculture — 
the Kolta, the Agharia, and Brahmin are the 
largest cultivators. The Kolta are a hindoo 
race ; the Agharia claim to be raj puts : the 
brahmin are of two sections, the Uriya and 
Jharwa. The Uriya brahman are a lazy im- 
provident sect and subsist chiefly by begging. 
The Jharwa brahmins are intelligent, careful 
and hard-working, cultivate the soil, engage 
in trade. The labourers are the Pab, 
Saoiira, Ganda, Gond, Mali and Gaoli races. 
The Mahanti are clerks, the Bhulia, Mehra 
and Koshti are weavers. The Mahanadi rises 
in the Raipur distrief in a hilly range between 
Dharatari and Bastar, and entering the Sam- 
bulpur district to the eastward of Seori-naruin 
in the Bilaspur district, flows due east for 
some twenty -five miles, when it takes a south- 
easterly direction for some forty miles, passing 
Chandrapur aud Padmapiu’, until it reaches, 
the town of Sambalpur, From Sambalpur, 
its course is due south for some forty-five 
miles as far as Sou pur, where it suddenly 
changes to due east, following that direction 
until it empties itself into the sea beyond 
Cuttack. Its bed as far as Chandrapur is 
tolerably free from obstructions, but from 
Chandrapur to a little beyond Bod it is more 
or less full of them ; its current is more or 
less hiudered by boulders, jhau jungle and 
even trees. The other rivers deserving men- 
tion are the Eb, the Kelu and the Jhira— all 
tributaries of the Mahanadi. The Uriya 
brahmans came from Cuttack and Puri within 
comparatively receut times wliile the Jharwa 
settled here many hundred years ago. TheUriya 
consider themselves the more holy and will 
not eat with the Jharwa, but they are a )k%y 
improvident set subsisting chiefly by begging. 
The Jliarwa or jungle Brahmans, as their 
name « denotes, arc careful, hardworking, and 
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they ai'e not above cultivating 
engaging in trade, or turning tiieir band 
0 anything useful and profitable. The 
i^hanti are the clerks of Orissa ; they are 
immigrants from the disU'icts to the east^ and 
take occupation as clerks in government 
offices, school-masters, &c. They are an 
intelligent but somewhat effeminate race. 
The Rajput rajas and their descendants. The 
Bhulia ai*e weavers of cotton-cloths, not 
celebrated for fineness of texture, hut for 
briUiancy of colour and .variety of j^attcTii 
they can hardly be excelled among conrse 
native fabrics. Cotion-ciotlis are also made 
by the Mehra. The Koshti are weavers of 
tassa silk-eloth. Their manufacture is justly 
celebrated, the texture is very even, and the 
] silk has a lustre which never fades, however 
long it may have been in wear. Tlic Sunnr 
or goldsmith, are apt imitators, and might 
improve. They mannfacturo all the orna- 
ments worn by the women : these are very 
peculiar unlike those used in other ]>ar(s of 
India. The prettiest ornaments made Ihtc 
are the “ kauthu,” or neck-laces of large gold- 
fiuted beads, worn often by Bralimun and 
Rajput sepoys of the Native army. The 
Kansar or workers in bell-metal and brass, 
make all sorts of vessels and utensils 
very neatly indeed. The Guria are sweet- 
meat sellers. Sansia are masons and stonc- 
carvers. Their work is rough, hut solid, and 
they soon pick up anything that is shown 
them. The Teli are oil -sellers — a numerous 
and well-to-do class. The rnahomedans are 
chiefiy merchants and government servants. 
The Panhari and Tamboli are betel-sellers. 
Kewat are fishermen and boat-men combined ; 
they are a numerous and hardy race, and 
sometimes engage in small ventures of trade. 
Ghasi are grass-cutters and grooms, tliey will 
also perform the duties of sweepers. The 
aboriginal tribes of the khalsa are Gond, Pah, 
Saonra, Binjal or Binjawar, and Kol or 
Pliaugar ; tlie latter came from the Chofa- 
Nagpur direction : they are as a class, hard- 
working, honest, and light-hearted, and when 
not, engaged in cultivating either for them- 
adlves or for others, they will take service of 
any kind. Road-making, pallki-hearing, gar- 
dening, punkha-pulling, all come alike to 
them, and the women work ecpjaily hard with 
the men ; they are fond of strong drink, hut 
apparently only give way to it on festive 
occasions ; at certain period.^ of the year 
women and men dance all linked together in 
a circle, pace rottnd in a monotonous hut per- 
fectly regular measure, swaying at the .same 
time their bodies backwards and forwni’ds, 
occasionally plmost touching the ground with 
their they are all decked oat in 
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their best, the women ornamenting Jpieirrhd 
fantastically with feathers and 
is a chiefship* attached to the $ambalpur 
^district, situated some fifty miles west and a 
little south of the towu of Sambalpur. The 
chiePs family are Binjwar (or Binjal) and 
were much , mixed up in the Surendra Sai 
rebellion — Central Province Gazetteer. 

SAMBUL UL TIB, Hind. Nurdostachys 
jntamansi. 

SAMBUR, or Samber, Hind., Mauu, 
Iviisa hip|)elji})hns. See Samber. 

SAMDULUN, IIiND. Elephantopus sca- 
ber, ZiMw. 

S A M E A H-M ANl K, see Ivatty awar. 

S A MG lI-l-AiiA BI, Peks. Acacia arabica, 
Wiild. ; Linn. ; IV. its gum. 

SAMI, Sans. Lord, God. 

SAM I, Sans. Vachellia farnesiana, TV. ^ A. 

SAMIA, Moluccas. Cajsalpinia sappan, 
Linn. \Roxh . ; W. S^' A. 

SAMIDAII, see Khuzistan or Arabistan. 

SAMIEL, orBad-i-Saraoom, also Sanioom, 
from tim Arabic sam, a ])oison, a pestilen- 
tial wind, wliich octuirs in the de.sert tracts 
bci weon Africa and India. The people say 
it does not come in coutiuucd long currents, 
hut ill gusts at dillbrcnt intervals, each blast .- 
lasting several minutes, and passing along 
with great rapidity but the accounts seem 
greatly cxaggeiuted. No one they say stir.s 
from their houses while this flume is sweep- 
ing over the face of the country. Previous 
to its approach, the atmosphere becomes 
thick and suffocating, and appearing jmrticu- 
larly dense near the horizon, gives sufficient 
warning of the threatened mischief. Though 
hostile to human life, it is so fur from being 
prejudicial to the vegetable creation, that a 
continuance of the Samiel tends to ripen the 
fruit.s. I’orter empiired what became oP the 
cattle during such a plague, and was told they 
seldom were touched by it. It .seems strange 
that tlieir lungs should he so perfectly insen- 
sible to wha/. i.ssaid to ho instant destruction 
to the health of man, hut so it is said, and 
they ani regularly driven down to water at the 
customaiy times of day, even when the blasts 
are at the severest. The people who attend 
them, are obliged to plaster their own faces, 
and other parts of the body usually exposed 
to the air, with a sort of muddy clay, which 
in general protects them from its most ma- 
lignant effects. The periods of the wind’s 
blowing are generally from noon till aun- 
.set ; they ciease almost entirely during the 
night ; and the direction of the gust is 
always from the north-east. When it has 
passed over, a sulphuric and indeed loath** 
some smell, like putridity, remains for a long 
time. The poison which occasions this 
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IB 8ttid to|it9 deadly ; and if any unforiunafe 
traveller/ too far ft*oin shelter/ meet the blast, 
he falls immediately ; and, in a few minutes 
Ills flesh becomes alxhost black, while both it 
and his bones at once arrive at so extreme 
a state of corruption that the smallest move- 
ment of the body would separate the one 
from the other. When we listen to these 
i^ccouiits, we can easily understand how the 
Almighty, in whose hands are all the in- 
strurnents of nature, to work even the most 
miraculoUvS elTects,misfht, by this natural agent 
of the Sainiel, brought ‘ from afar, make it 
the brand of death by which the destroying 
angel wrought the destruction of the army 
of Sennacherib. — Porter's Travels, VoL ii, 
pp, 229-30 

SAMILZYE, see Khyber. 

SAM 1 SC FI-IjEDER, Gkr. Chamois leather. 

SAJMi STONE or god stone, seems to 
he applied to two or tlirce minerals : samada 
stone, or corundum : a variety of agalmatolitc, 
or pagodalite : and potstoiie, or a variety of 
steatite in much (lemaml in China and in 
some parts of Jiidiu, for the manufacture of 
images and figures. It is much used, also, in 
putting a finishing polish on steel and other 
unetals, and brightening sword blades, bridle 
bits, &c. — />7. A. Trans., 1845, Vol. xvi. 

SAMI TREE, worshipped by hindoos at 
the festival of the Dasserah. 

SAMKl, Riis. Socks. 

SAM LA, Sans, Flacoiirtia sepiaria. 

SAMMA, Hind. Schleichcra trijuga. 

SAMMA. There seem to have been two 
Samma dynasties, an earlier ainl a later, ruling 
ill Sind. The earlier seem to have been the 
Samhus and Sam has tie of Alexander’s Hi.^to- ! 
rians, the Abestani of Arrian and Sabarcje of 
Quintus Curtius, wliose capital was the Sin- 
doualia, Sindimon or Sindomaniia of authors. 
One Samma dynasty was a raj put race of 
iiunar origin, the opponents and successors of 
the Sumra. The Jliarijah race in Cutch are 
of Samma extraction. After expelling the 
Sumra race from Sind, in A. d. 1351, the 
Samma retained power till they were, in their 
turn, expelled by the Arghiiu, a. d. 1521. 
The Samma were cither of the buddhistor 
brahmanical faith. They form uiicpiestion- 
nbly a branch of the great stock of tho Yadava 
Rajputs, and their pedigree is from Samba, 
tlie son of Krishna, who is himself known by 
the epithet of Syama, indicative of his dark 
complexiou, and their first capital was Samma 
Nuggur on the Indus, probably the modern 
Sihwan, then it tvas Sarani, and finally was 
established in Thatta. The Samma seem to 
have become prpselytes to mahomedanism, 
about A. B. 1391, since which event, their 
nanaei though it still comprises several large 
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ernatic and pastoi^l comhiuBUIes; 
known than that of their brethren or de» 
scendants, the Sameja, and the balf-hindoo 
Jhareja of Cutch who do honour to their 
extraction by their martial qualities, h<>weVer 
notoriously they may be deficient in other 
virtues.— 497. See Yadu/ 
SAMMARA, see Mesopotamia. 

SAM-MAllAM, Tam. A wood of Tinie- 
veily, of a red colour, used for furniture of 
any description pcuhaps the Soymeda febri- 
fugsi ?) — Colonel Frith, 

SAMMET, Gkr. Velvet. 

SAM MI, or Sammu, Hind. Bignonia sua- 
veolens, Roxb, 

SAMMT, or Swanii stone, or Agalmatolite, 

SAMMIONG, Lep, Arctomys hemaeba- 

hiuiia, Hodg, 

SAM- MOON, or Samoun Islands, or Three 
Gates, in tlie Canton River, a group of three 
small i.slets of about miles in extent. 

SAMNOS, the Samnite custom of marri- 
age so laiuh*d by Montesquieu as the reward 
of youthful virtue, was akin in sentiment to 
that of the ancient RajjiHt, except that the 
1 fair Rajpootui made, herself the sole judge 
' of merit iu her choice. It w’as a practice 
more calculated for republican than aristo- 
cratic society : “ On assembloit tous les jeii- 
lies gens, et on les jugeoit ; celui qui etait 
declare Ic rncilleur de tout prenoit pour sa 
femme la fille qu’il vouloit : I’amour, la beaute, 
la chastele, la vertu, la naissance, les richesses 
mcme, tout cola etait, pour ainsi dire, la dot 
de la vertu.” It would be difficult, adds 
Montesquieu, to imagiue a more noble recom- 
pense, or one less expensive to a petty slate, 
or more iiiHuential on the conduct of both 
sexes. — L' Esprit des Lois, chap, xvi ; Livic, 
vii ; Tod's Rajusthan, Vol, i, p, 632. 

SAMOAN ISLANDS, in Polynesia, The 
men of Mauua are remarkably fine-looking, 
several among them being above six feet liigh, 
with Herculean proportions. The arm of one 
measured above the elbow fifteen and a half 
inches. At Tau and Manua they are generally 
tattooed from the loins to the knees, which has 
the effect of Irowsers. — Capt, Elphinstone, 
Er shine Islands of the Western Pacific, p, 41, 

SAMOEIDE, see India, Mongol. 

SAMOJA, IliND. A middling quality of 
rice. 

SAMOKA, also Turbuz, Hind. Cucur- 
bita citrullus, Linn, 

SAM COM, often calledSamiel. SeeSamieL 

S A M P, H 1 n D. A serpen t, a snake. 

SAMPA JANNA, Tkx. Fish rocf. 

S AMPAL, Sumbat, Malay. Cork, • • 

SAMPAN, a river near Sohagpoor in 
Baitool. 

SAMPAN, n Chinese boat, well-known 
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' s^amudra-chedw. 

it Siagapoi’e, and in the rivers of Burmah, lod 
' for its swiftness both with sails 

find o«i*s. These boats, when skilfully man- 
aged are exceedingly safe, and are some- 
times employed on rather distant coasting 
voyages, from Singapore to Penang for ex- 
ample. The passenger Sampan is employ- 
ed at, Siiiga[)ore chiefly in conveying pas- 
sengers between the shore and the shipping 
Captain Slierrard Osborn says the Singapore 
sampan approaches in sharpness of outline 
and chances of drowning the sitters, to one of 
the above-bridge racing wherries on the 
Thames.' Two Alulay rowers, each pulling a 
single broud-bladcd oar, could in these sam- 
pans beat our fleetest gig. The Cliiiiese 
. rowers instead of sitting down to their oars, 
always stand up, abaft their oars, and face 
forward. The form of the sampan and junk 
is of the model of a good broad- toed, broad- 
heeled, broad-soled slipper, — a good old-fa- 
shioned list slipper, in short. — Osborn's Qne- 
dah^ pp. 4-5. 

SAM PAN-CHOU or Boat Islet, a small 
island of moderate lieight in the Canton river, 
about 1 1 mile N. E. of Lamkect hill. 

SAM PANDER, one of the three most 
famous saiva poets and devotees. 

SAMPANGI MARAM, Tam. Miclielia 


SAMtr RAIMA. 

SAMUDRA-DRATTA, a dymiy of 25 
buddhist kings ftom Mithila who reigued iu 
Magadba. 

SAMUDRA GUPTA, see Inscriptions. 
SAM UD RAPALA or Ohandrapoda, Argy-, 
reia speciosa, Stet, Lottsomia nervosa, i?., 
488 ; RheedCf xi, 61. 

SAMUDRA PALLAM, Malkal., Tam. 
Fruit of Barriugtonia racemosa, Roxb. 

SAMUDRA-PATRA, Tel. Argyreia 
speciosa, Swi. 

S 2 VMUDRAPU also Samstravadi, Malkal. 
Barriugtonia racemosa, Roxb, 
SAMUDDRAPU, also Samndrapu Nun- 
dra-kaia, Tel. Cancer, Crab, Pagurus. 

8AMUDRAPU NURUGU, Tel. Cuttle 
Fish-bone. 

! SAMUDRA-PU-TENKAIA, Tel. Lo- 
doicea seychellarum; Double cocoanut; Cocos 
maldivica. 

SAMUDRA SIIOKA, also Gngali, Hind. 
Ariryreia speciosa. 

SAMUDRA-STOGAM, Maleal. Argy- 
reia speciosa. 

SAMIJGII H’IS SHARIN, Picks. Gum 

arahic. 

SAMUKA, Hind. Oplismenus frumcn- 
tacens. 

SAMU-KA-BIJ, Hind. Hibiscus canuabi- 


rlieedii, M. nilagirica, W. Ic. 

SAMPENGA CHKTTU, or Champa- 
kamu, Tel. Michelia champacu. 

SAMPRADAYA, a sect of the vaishnava 
hindoos. 

SAMPAYA-PAULAY, Tam. A ivood 


mis. 

SAMULFAR, Hind. Arsenious acid. 
Arsenic. 

8AMULKOTTA, a town in the Northern 
Circars, in lat. 17* 3' 3' ; long. 82® 13 7', 
8 miles inland from the Bay of Bengal, 


of Tiunevelly, of a light brown colour, specific ! Mean height of the village is 84 feet above 
gravity 0*792, used for building purposes. — I the sea-level. — Cullen, 

Colonel Frith, 8AMULU, Tkl. See Save. 

SAMPGA, Can. Hocornlia montuna. SAMUNDAR KHAG, Hind. Literally 

SAMP KI KHUMB, Hind. Arum spe- ; Sea loam, the dorsal plate of the sepia, or 
ciosum. i cuttle tish. It is used medicinally as an absor- 

8AMP-MAR, Hind. Circaeius gallicus, ! bent and ant-acid, and to rub down paintwork. 
GmeA, | H- is tiow in Europe, only valued as a tooth- 

SAMPNI, Hind. Colebrookiaoppositifolia. ! powder, and in the arts. 

The Indus river, j ^ " * 


Galls of 
Galls of 


SAM-PO-HO, Chin 
SAMPSUN, Dukh. 
linn, ; Roxb, 

SAMRAT UL ASAL, Arab. 

Taroarix orieutalis. 

SAMRAT UL TURFA, Arab. 

Tamarix iudica. 

SAM SHU, Chin. A spirituous liquor pre- 
pared by fermentation and distillation,, from 
rice . — SimmoffcTs Diet, 

SAMSTRAVADI, Maleal, Barriugtonia 
racemosa, Roxb» 

SAAflA, see Yidya. 

‘SAMUDAlJlji»AN8. Ocean. 

SAMUDRA, see Inscriptions, 
SAMUDRA-CHEDDI, Tam. Argyreia 


SAMUNDAR PHAL, Hind. Fruit of 
Aristolochia indiea, ! Barriugtonia acutangula. 

! SAMUNDAR SDK, Hind. Salvia plebeia. 

8A-MUNG-NEE, Burm. Lepidum sati- 
vum, Linn. Garden-cress. 

SAMUTRA-CHEDDI, Tam. Samutra 
Patra, Tel. Argyreia speciosa. 

SAMU RAMA, Semiramis. It is however 
supposed that the term Samarim, as used in 
India, did not relate to one [lerson but to 
many ; and it seems particularly to have been 
usurped by princes. The Cuthites settled 
about Cochin and Madura, in India ; and the 
great kings of Calicut were styled the Sama- 
rim, and the titular prince of the vicinity of 
Cochin is still called Zamorin. — An. Anc* 
Vol, iii, p, 144. 
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S AMVABMA, the last ruler of the Bba- 
rata dynasty, who was driven westward by 
the li’anchala. See Bharata. 

' SAMVAT or Sambat, a term especially 
applied to the era of Vikramaditya, com- 
mencdng 57 years before the Christian era. 
See Era, Inscriptions, Junagurh, Nepal, Pali, 
Vikramaditya. 

»SA-WAT,'Burm. Anethum graveolcus, 

Linn,y DHL 

SAMYA, Mal. Cassalplnia sappan, Linn. 
Sapan wood. 

SAMYDA CANZIALA, Buck., syn. of 
Caseai'ia canziala, Wall, 

SAMYDACEJE, Lmdl. An order of 
plants, comprising 1 genus and 6 species of 
Casearia. 

SA M YEIK, Burm. Anethum sowa, Roxb, 

SAN, All., Hini>., Pers. A year, the year 
of an era : San-i-jalus, the year of a king’s 
reign. 

SAN, Beng., Hind. Crotalaria juncea, also 
written Sun. This plant is often confused 
with the “ sankokra,” (( ailed sanni in some 
parts), Hibiscus cannabinus, to which it is j 
much superior in strength. The name is i 
also applied to Cymbopogon iwarancusa. — 
J^otcelVs Iland-booky Vol, U p. 507, 

8ANA, Sans. Crotalaria juncea. 

SANAA, one of the districts of Yemen, 
and includes the country round the city for 
half a day’s journey north, south and east. 
The city of Sanaa is situated in a deep val- 
ley, surrounded by four mountains, about 
twenty or thirty miles in length and six or 
seven in breadth, and about four .thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. It is called 
Uzal in Gen. x, 27, and exhibits a magni- i 
ficent spectacle to the eye, has the loveliest 
of gardens, with pomegranates, grapes, and 
cherries. The houses are of stone, four stories 
high, with terraces to walk on in the cool of 
the day. A very ancient house in ruins, 
called Kaser Saum, the college of Shorn, the 
son of Noah, The Imam or prince resides 
in a splendid palace, built of a Gothic style 
resembling a fortress. He has other palaces. 
Sanaa contains fifteen thousand Jews. In 
Yemen they amount to twenty thousand. 
Wolff conceived the total population of the 
Jews tliroughout the world amounted to ten 
millions. He baptized in Sanaa sixteen Jews, 
and left them all New Testaments. — Xlr. 
Wolff's Bokharoy VoL hpp* 59-61. 

SAN AD, a grant, a diploma, a character, 
usually written sunnud. 

SAN AG A, (sing.) Sana-galu, (pi.) Tel. 
Cicer arietinura, Linn, 

SANA G ALU, or Senagalu, Tel. Cicer 
arietinum, L. 

SANAIM, Arab. Idol worshippers. 
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«ANAKADI SAMPRADAYI, a sect of 
vaishnava hindooB, founded by Nimbaditya 
alias Bhoskara Acharya, a vaishnava ascetic^ 
The objects of their worship are Krishna and 
Radha conjointly. — Hilsony Hindoo Sects, 

SANAKE, Hind, of Beas. Vitex uegundo, 
Linn. 

SANA LA VANG A PATTA, Tel. Lau- 

rus cinnumomum. 

SAN AM, Malay. Verdigris, 

SANAM, Hind. Fraxinus florihundn, large 
ash. 

SANA— PAT, Beng. Senna ; Cassia lan^ 
ceolata, Royle. 

SANAR, a caste in the southern Tamil 
countries who draw toddy from the cocoanut 
palms. — Wtls. See Shaiiar. 

SANA SELLA, Tej.. Muslin. 

SANAT ? Calico. 

SANATORIA. In British India, this 
term is applied to designate military stations 
on the mountains or tablelands with climates 
suited to the health of British soldiers. A 
range of hill stations, or sanatoria, extend 
from Murree, in the Punjab, to Almoiah, in 
the Kumaon district. There are Murree and 
Abbotahad, near Ilazareh, in the Sind Sagor 
Doab, Dalhousie ou the Chamba Hills, at 
the head of the Baree Doab ; Dharmsala, 
ii(?ar Kangra ; Simla, with its adjacent sta- 
tions of Dugsliaee, Subathoo, and KussowJee ; 
Mussoorie and Lundour, overlooking the 
valley of the Dhooii ; Almorah and Nynee 
Tal, in the proviiute of Kumaon. In process of 
time, and with an influx of European settlers, 
many more such stations will be formed, and 
there are hundreds of eligible sites for their 
localities. In the Eastern Himalaya, in 
Sylhet, some sites are spoken of favourably* 
Mount Abu, is west of Rajputanah ; the 
Mahabaleshwar Hills, south-east ofiBombay ; 
Ramandrug near Bellary. The Npilgherri 
and Pulney Hills in the south of the Penin- 
sula, and Neuera Elia in Ceylon. 

Chikiildah is situated on an undulating 
table-land near to, and somewhat higher than, 
the fort of Guwlighur, situated in about lat. 
21* N., and long. 77* E. Gawilghur Fort is 
2,300 feet above the plain, 3,600 feet above 
the level of the sea, this part of the Berar 
valley is 1,300 feet above the sea. Chikuldah 
is on the Vindhya, ou as some call it the Ga- 
wilghur range of hills, and about 20 miles 
from the cantonment of Ellichpoor. The/ 
plateau of Chikuldah is not above three-;(}aaiv 
ers of a mile broad, and about a mile in length, 
but it has easy access to the surrounding 
table-land and valleys. A cool breeze prevdiS 
at the sanitorium during the hot months^ and 
invalids bear testimony to the sudden relief 
they eAperieuce there from the heat usual at 
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£lli<^poor. During the hot months, ladies 
and children in particular derive much benefit 
from the place. The varied and* extensive 
Bceneiy commanded from this elevated spot 
is exhilarating to the mind by the grandeur 
of its precipitous ravines with their bluff fronts 
^ and bold projections. The more gentle scenery 
of avast sylvan tract is seen trending away 
towards the north, covered with high grass 
and forest trees, in a series of niululating 
steppes, all connected one with another, and 
diminishing in altitude as. they recede ; em- 
bosomed amidst which are iunnmcruble ver- 
dant and secluded valleys. Good roads 
along the irregular plateau command fine 
views of the neighbouring most picturesque 
country, and give every facility for tak- 
ing air and exercise, without the fatigue of 
wandering in the jungle or descending into 
the deep ravines near which the roads pass. 
As the slope of the mountain inclines to- 
wards the north, a more pleasing character 
presents itself in this direction, than towards 
the south, where the face of the mountain 
stands denuded as a bold, precipitous, and 
cliff-like barrier, admitting only at intervals, 
of winding pathways, up its craggy front 
steep and difficult of ascent. It was through 
some of these passes that the first mahome- 
dans penetrated into the Deccan, led by Ala- 
ud-Din. Upon the south, the whole valley 
of Herat* is seen to sj)read out beneath the 
•gazer’s feet. During the hot mouths, it is 
generally shrouded in a sullen-looking mist, 
that seems to hang oppressively over the 
valley, but when the air is clear and briylit, 
as at other periods of the year, the extensive 
cliampaigue of Berar is seen across its entii‘e 
breadth, and sometimes far beyond, the hill 
fort of Mahore being at times very distinctly 
visible. Ferns, maiden-hairs, air-phints, 
lichens, mosses and orchideous plants, indicate 
a milder and more humid atmosphere. Per- 
haps this inexplicable and most undefined 
adaptation of the laws of vegetation, is no- 
where better exemplified than in the case of 
jthe clustering climbing rose, which in the 
plains is never seen to blow, running there 
luxuriously to stems and leaves, whilst on 
these heigh tsj its tendrils bow down with the 
weight of its lovely raignon boutons. In such a 
climate, by a judicious adaptation of localities, 
several of the valuable productions of the 
East might be made to flourish. The only 
cereal grains cultivated are a small millet, 
called by the natives Koodaka (Paspalum scro- 
biculatum) and wheat, the former bearing 
vfefy minute seeds, but affording a very agree- 
ably lasted and nourishing diet, the latter 
looking very light, poor, and flinty. To see 
tile beauty of these ravines and valleys they 
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should be visited in the summer months, when 
stately forest^ traes, as well as lowly shrubs, 
are all bursting into flower, at once, mixing 
blossoms of every hue and tint in lovely con- 
trast, with fresh green leaves, for nearly the 
whole forest sheds its foliage, and is then 
being renewed. lu the cold mouths, the 
floral world reposes, little variety is then seen ; 
amongst its few gay flowers, are those of the 
downy Grislea, the sweetest of all being the 
Clematis gonriania, whose odour hangs on 
every hill, where it is seen entwining its leafy 
tendrils from bush to tree, iu snowy wreaths. 
As the rains approach, the orchideous and 
polypodaceous tribes spring into life ; ami 
after they have set in, the ravines become 
completely changed in character ; numberless 
creepers shoot forth, and scitamiueous plants 
and lilies throw out a rank,^aud vigorous 
vegetation. Thus throughout the several 
changes of the seasons a completely new 
and altered (iharacter is given to vege- 
tation, conferring the most pleasing variety 
to the aspect of these hills. Potatoes 
and peaches thrive well at Chikuldah, the 
former being plaiited at the beginning of 
the rains. For general gardening, however, 
there is a deficiency of water, but enough at 
all seasons for culinary purposes and for 
drinking, from some fine springs near the 
I station, from November to the end of June, a 
total of eight months, the mtuin temperaturo 
was found to be 71 *. The hottest montlis were 
April and May giving a mean of 83®, ’ Tho 
coldest months were January and February, 
having a mean of 59". Thus producing 
between the hottest and coldest months, a 
range of 2‘P, The coldest day observed, was 
the 9th February, at sun rise, being 47". Tho 
hottest day noticed, was on tlic 27th April, 
at 2 p. M., being 96", Between tho extremes 
of heat and cold, there was therefore a range 
of 49". The greatest raontlily range was 14* 
iu November. Tlie greatest diurnal range 
was 22* in April and May, the least diurnal 
range was 4" in February and 5* in June. The 
wet bulb thermometer during the hot months, 
Iiad an average depression of 10“. The ther- 
mometer averaged a general range of about 
10" below the temperature of Ellichporo. The 
rains cease about the middle of September, 
heavy dews then occur until the cold weather 
begins, and also from February to the rains. 
At this period the moist atmosphere is bright 
and transparent, but becomes hazy as it gets 
less dense towards the hot weather. 

Gawilghur fort, to which oflicers formerly 
used to resort as they do now to Chikuldah, is 
situated in a direct route fourteen miles from 
Eilichpoor, and is ascended by two ghats, 
the shorter ghat commences on the south 
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hill called imlob Bagh, the aBceiit is steep and 
ti’avellers can only ascend up the face of it, on 
foot. ' The longer ghaut more circuitous and 
from three to four miles in length passes 
round by the west and enters through the 
lower fort. By this road, elephants and guns 
can pass. The fort is said to be 2,300 feet above 
the plain, and 3,600 above the level of the sea, 
Chikuldah possesses advantages from its loca- 
lity over Gawilghur ; being better supplied 
with water, picturesque, and bcanti fully wood- 
ed. GnWilghur fort is quite in a dilapidated 
state, and the only interesting object now re- 
maining is the old mosque completely in ruins, 
many of its twenty-one domes having fallen in, 
and the surrounding walls given way, a table j 
over the gateway records that this building 
alone cost within a few pice, that of the whole 
fort. Although the ternpernturo of the hills is 
exceedingly mild, yet the tlicrrnometer indi- 
cates higher than one woubi infer from per- 
sonal feelings. The morning air throughout 
the whole season is delightfully cla.stic and 
invigorating, and walking exercise was the 
favourite amusement at that time of the day, 
with ladies, who seemed to suffer no incon- 
venience from remaiMing in the open air 
till 8 o’clock ; a light gentle breeze con- 
tinues to blow during the day ; and the 
iiiglits are really so cool, that generally speak- 
ing, a sheet is by no means an unpleasant 
covering in the mouth of May. April is 
considered the most unpleasant month, the 
atmosphere I)ecoming occasionally close and 
sultry about noon, but towards the afternoon 
large clomls regularly form, which full in 
gentle showers, restoring the teniporaturc to 
its usual mildness. On the commencement 
of the rains, about the 8th or lOtliof June, 
thick fogs set in which render the place 
gloomy and disagreeable, but after a heavy 
fall of rain they completely disappear, and the 
climate is then said to he very delightful. 
Hitherto, however, from the want of accom- 
modation for the public followers, all have 
been obliged to quit the station at the begin- 
ning of this season. The average fall of rain 
during the monsoons is said to be about 36 
inches. From September, the temperature is 
so equitable, cool, and bracing, that without 
any exaggeration, it may be styled a Euro- 
pean spring. On the 26th January 1840 the 
thermometer suspended in the open air under 
a tree, stood at noon, at 62*. As a convales- 
cent station and therapeutical agent in the 
treatment of disease, it has already been found 
of advantage. The people ofNagpore may 
take advantage of this station, which presents 
a change of air at a moderate distance, the 
supply of water for culinary purposes is very 
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scanty for drinking ; several natural springs 
occur in the ravines close to the buh^lbws^ 
Nowhere is there the slightest appearance of 
a swamp or marsh, nor is there any epidemic 
disease peculiar to the hills, and their salubrity 
is established by the fact, that with the except 
tioii of two severe visitations of cholera, ac- - 
companied or rather proceeded by famine in' 
the years 1834 and 1838, out of a population 
of upwards of 3,000 inhabitants, therij had 
been only 40 deaths in a period of 40 years ; 
they are extremely addicted to drunkenness. 
Gonds seKlorn assemble in villages of any 
size, but are dispersed in huts, three or four 
together, generally on the slope and along the 
northern exposure of the hills ; they arc 
singularly migratory, the inhabitants this year 
of a village in the Western extremity may 
next year be found at the farthest opposite 
point of the range. Chikuldah is said to 
be quite equal to the Mahabaleshwar hills, 
and a person on horseback is able to ride 
wherever he pleases over the plains, which he 
cannot do on the Mahabaleshwar on account 
of the bushes. Supplies are procurable from 
all the villages cn route, from the side of the 
Wurdah. Colonel Stevenson in 1803 brought 
his guns lip via Dliamungaoii and Amjuvah, 
when the army under the command of 
General Wellesley took Gawilghur. 

Kussowlee, in lat. 30“ 56' N. L. 77 East, 
45 miles distant from Umballah, and 32 
from Simla, is about 6,400 feet, above the 
si‘a : there is no table land, and the peaks 
are rather steep, and pretty densely clothed 
with fir trees : there is a plentiful supply 
of excellent spring water, 700 feet below the 
barracks ; the moat and vegetables are 
plentiful. Tlie climate may be pronounced 
to be temperate and agreeable, unless during 
the rainy season, when dense fogs make it 
gloomy and depressing. The bafracks during 
the early years of occupation were very 
inferior, having flat mud roofs, and rooms 
only 10 feet high, with clay flooring ; lately, 
however, the rooms have been raised to 15^ 
feet, the floors have been boarded and the 
roofs made to slope so that they do not leak. 

Subathoo lies nine miles from Kussowlie 
oil the road to Simla, at an elevation of only 

4.000 feet ; the hills are bare of wood, the 
climate differs from that of Kussowlie in being 
hotter in summer, and warmer in winter ; it 
is altogether more dry and sheltered, and has 
an advantage in being seldom visited by fogs. 

Ditgshai^ is distant 18 miles from Kalka, 
and is 8 miles ea.st of Kussowlie, and 10 miles 
south of Subathoo ; its height ranges /pm 

5.000 to 6,000 feet ; the hills have a bleak 
and barren look, being completely bare of 
trec|, and covered only by a long coarse gms. 
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^ is free exposure to K O fef T ^ ? " ^ 

r^ter is abundant and good at the distance of g. g £ ^‘ i* 9 ‘ S" i ® 

a mile from the barracks which are new, sub- & g ’g I . g ? | § 

stontial and excellent, both in point of accom- g- | : T § : i ^ § 

m^ation and ventilation. The rations are § : i T • • : : ^ 

good and occasionally varied, and six acres P 

of ground are laid out as a soldier’s garden. SfeoS - fe 

The climate is said to be unexceptionable, « m * * * ’ 

although the heat of the summer is sometimes 

oppressive, and the cold of winter rather £ ; o S £ 5 peb. 

piercing. In 1851, August- was the most _S ^ 

rainy month, and in January there were two cj^ cjt cw oi cn 

feet of snow on the ground. S S • S 2 ** * S 

Simla is 77 miles from Umballali, in 

la t. 30*6 north, long. 77* 1 1 east, the houses X' ^ : 2 2 £ ^{ £ April 

are scattered over an extent of about 7 w * • k> ci ’ ’ 

miles, on a series of heights varying from a> 

6,500 to 8,<X)0 feet, which is the highest ^ f ^9 ^ 1 ;:* May. 

elevation ; it is in most places densely wood- _ *9 

ed with fir and rhododendron, and there oioo> oioo^ioo-^ 

. 1-11 f oii-a«o:<ooHJ( 4 i..co June 

IS much rank jungle Avhicli Keeps the snr- oo Ji oi • 6i tb ' 6% to 

face soil constantly damp ; both here and 

at Kussowlee the heat of summer is somewhat £ co £ ; 2 ol bp 3 o j^jy 

tempered by the exhalations from, and the **" _ ^ ^ ^ 

shelter of, so much ri<‘h foliage. The climate os os cx. os oi -i --i 

of the two stations is also very similar, and 5 ■ tl 2 2 

it has been compared with that of tlie Cape — 

of Good Hope. The rains commence early £ £ »o £ £ o £ ; 3 Sep 

in July, heavy dense clouds and fogs tlien o li o ►-• 

load the air, and with this increase of humi- ' ^ 

dity, disease becomes very prevalent. Water ^ S cl 2 S 2 

is scarce during the hot montlis, many persons 

take the precaution to boil and filter it ; sup- £ g ; ^ o S £ : 

plies are abundant enough, but in general * >;i d> m co * ■ * 

high-priced. The fall of rain at the several ' ^ 

stations, has been variously estimated at 60, 9? i i Dec. 

80 and 100 inches ; at Kussowlee and Simla ^ 

70 inches may be estimated as a fair annual >t..OOCi-'IO>OOOit 4 >^Cs| I 

nil 1 • 1 1 -‘I O CX? K» O O O 1*1. fTf 

average. 1 he deep ravines ana water courses, ooob 6 do 666 

which iutersect all the hills, are dry during — — 2 — £ — — g 

the greater part of the year ; the heated air ^ oo 

a.scends from these confined gorges, bringing, 3 : to c 3 5* 

in the rainy season, dense clouds of mist, winch So £ g, 

are doubtless excellent media for the traus- 

mission of the miasmal exhalations that are The prevalence of diarrlioBa and dysentery at 
generated in such places by moist warmth these stations and the loss sustained had been 
acting upon an abundant vegetation. The so considerable as to lead to a very general 
fallowing table exhibits the mean temperature belief that as sanatoria they had proved 
of each month : failures. In 1843-44, H. M.’s 9th Foot had 

350 admissions from bowel complaint, and 
57 deaths ; while in 1844-45, its second year 
of residence, there were only 231 admissions 
and 17 deaths. The 1st Bengal Fusiliers 
stationed at Subathoo in 1845, also suffered 
much, but both regiments came to the hills 
in a very sickly state, the one having been 
decimated by fever and dysentery in Afghan- 
istan, the other by a similar epidemic at 
Kurnaul during two years. The same may 
be said of H. M.’s 29th Foot, and the 2nd 
Bengal Fusiliers, the former having been in 
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II sickly conditiWwitli a tftiDt 0 ^ scurvy for 
years before, and the latter haviog teen very 
sickly in Sind. In 1847-48, the 29th had 
33 deaths out of 382 cases of diseases of the 
stomach and bowels, and out of 25 deaths in 
the 2nd Fusiliers, 13 were from this class 
of diseases. 

Since then regiments in a less unhealthy 
state were sent to the hills, and there has 
been very great improvement in the barrack 
accommodation as well a^ in the conservancy 
department. In 1850-61, H. M.'s GOth Klflcs 
were stationed, the right wing at Kussowlie, 
the left at Subathoo, the average strength 
of the regiment was 1,002, and the deaths 
within the year only 14, of which, how- 
ever, 13 were from bowel affections. At 
Kussowlie there were 220 cases, or 334 per 
cent, of average strength, with 9 deaths, and 
at Subathoo 74 admissions, or only 214 per 
cent., with 4 deaths, sliowing what had 
hitherto been rare in the history of these two 
stations, that the balance of salubrity was in 
favour of Subathoo. The admissions from 
diarrhoea were 221 with two deaths, but 
many more men were attacked, although not 
admitted into hospital. There were 82 ad- 
* missions from chronic dysentery, of which 16 
with 2 deaths occurred in the last quarter of 
the year, and chiefly iu men who had suffer- 
ed from repeated attacks of diarrhoea. In 
1851-52, the same regiment, with an average 
strength of 910|, had of total admissions 
892 ; deaths 36, of which 27 were from 
bowel complaints, out of 252 admissions 
divided as follows ; dysentery 35 cases and 
9 deaths, diarrhoea 215 cases and 17 deaths 
against 221 cases with only 2 deaths in 
the previous year. On arrival at Jliullundur 
there were iu hospital 57 cases of bowel com- 
plaints, and out of the 36 deaths, 9 occurred 
there, but all from disease contracted on the 
hills. It will be observed that the actual 
admissions were less, but the mortality which 
in the first year had been only 1*39 per cent, 
to strength, rose to 3*95 per cent., the disea.se 
from repeated relapses or from concealment 
of it, becoming much more intractable. 

Dugshai . — In 1850-51, H. M.’s 22nd Rcgt. 
occupied Dugshai ; average strength 1,049, 
deaths 27, of which 7, were from dysentery, and 
1 from diarrhoea ; the total admissions from this 
class of diseases were under 200, and the 
diarrlioea was peculiarly mild. In 1851-52, 
the second year of residence, the average 
strength is stated to be 1,045, and the deaths 
at head-quarters 20, of which 3 were from 
dysentery out of 47 admissions, nearly all 
preceded by frequent attacks of diarrhoea, 
and 3 from diarrhoea out of 199 admissions. 
During this year the regiment had fewer 
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} casualties, and fewer admissions into hospi^ 
than in any year since Us arrival in India. In 
1851, during the cold season, it marched to Ba- 
jiwal Pindee, and for months after it had been 
there, it continued in a high state of health aud 
efficiency, and without any excess of bowel 
complaints among the admissions in to hospital. 

At Simla few persons escape one ormoreat- 
tacks of diarrhoDa in the course of the season. 
The attacks are not confined to persons in 
broken-down health, who have suffered from 
periodic fever, or other tropical diseases ; 
residents in the prime of life and of sound 
constitution, have been very generally affect- 
ed, and examples of its proving fatal are not 
rare. In one fatal case the diarrhoea was 
aggravated by the fatigue of a dawk journey, 
and proved fatal in Calcutta by terminating 
in malignant scorbutic d 3 ^|bitery ; in another 
case, there was only th^ wasting painless 
form of disease, and death took place on the 
passage to England. 

01* the various causes assigned, the first 
and most popular was the bad quality of the 
water: this, however, has been disproved. The 
water fwm the springs on the north side of 
Kussowlie is very pure, while that on the 
south side is only impregnated with a trace 
of lime, but to a less degree than is found at 
many healthy stations in the plains. At 
Simla, in the hot season, the supply of water 
is scanty, and not of the best quality, but that 
is the lime when diarrhooa is least common. 
During the rains, the runniug streams are as 
pure as could be desired after the first few 
showers have washed out the water courses ; 
besides, pei'soos who were careful to use only 
boiled and filtered water did not escape the 
diarrhma. Both at Simla and Kussowlie, the 
trees have gained the repute of producing the 
disea.se, by reason of their promoting damp 
exhalation, and preventing the free circula- 
tion of air. But Subathoo and Dugshai 
are bare of trees and yet experience no im- 
munity from the prevailing endemic, shows. 
In places the trees require thinning, in order 
to admit light and air, and to keep down the 
thick jungle which, at Simla especially, is, I 
believe, a source of noxious influence ; it 
may be added that the results of experience 
are in favor of selecting sites, like that of 
Dugshai, clear of trees and jungle which pro- 
mote humidity and afford materials for decom- 
position. The best founded ami most influen- 
tial exciting causes are the cold moist atmos- 
phere, and the great and sudden vicissitudes 
of temperature by which perspiration is 
checked, leading to internal congestion ,*](hD- 
guid and impeded circulation in the liver and 
functional derangement of that organ. But 
these* ungeuial influences of temperature and 
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in^istiire must have something sup^imldeil to Mu&soorie(A\ Masuri, adjoins Landour on 
Ungrn, to account satisfactorily for the iu- the west and. cousists of a series of ridges 
hei^t and peculiar liability of these localities about 5 miles in ex ten t, remaining almost 
t6 produce diarrheea ; the climate of Mussoo- jeast and west with frequent peaks and with 
rio is equally humid, but without the same spurs or shoulders issuing irregularly down 
tendency to diarrhocii, and tliis may be also [ to the valley of Deyrah Dhoon on the south, 
said of Nainee Tal, MuiTee and Darjeeling, and to the river Uglar or Uggulwar on the 
the last being remarkably cold and cloudy, | north with deep wooded gorges between, 
and the air long supersaturated with moisture. Hazareebagh^'^lm times gpne by, European 
Other mountain ranges all possess a similar soldiers were either located in hot and un- 
immunity, such as the Neilgherries and Malia- healthy situations, contracting the diseases 
blesliwar. There must, therefore, to account peculiar to such positions, or else they were 
for its prevalence from year to year, be some iu the restricted Hill stations, with but 
cause other than the ordinary or essential i limited space for exercise and evolutions and 
climate agencies, some limited morbific in- also not without tendencies to create, or to 
Buence of a specific nature, and this appears aggravate, particular diseases. H. M.’s 37th 
to he partly malarious, partly scorbutic, regiment bad, during its service on the low 
We know that primary cases of intermittent | grounds bordering the Gauges, become so 
fever are by no djlatis uncommon at Simla itiefticieiil. from sickness that its immediate 
and the neighboiffiug stations, and wo meet embarkation for England was urged by the 
with occasional cases of tlie worst form of medical authorities as the only remedy ; but 
typhoid remittent. In the season of 1850, at the Commander-iii-Cliief determined to try 
Simla, two cases occurred of malignant the station of Huzareebagh ; and the result 
typhoid remittent fever ; in one of these an was that, after being some time stationed 
officer on the general staff of the army, tlie there, the 37th returned rapidly to he‘alth, 
disease proved fatal ; in the order, atd A. I), strength, and efficiency, and left for England, 
C. on the staff of the Commander-in-Chief, at the commencement of this year, entirely 
recovery took place after a protracted and reinstated. To the 37th suitceeded H. M.’s 
dangerous illness ; both these officers must 77th at Hazareebagh, in quite as sickly 
have contracted the fever at Simla, or in its a condition as the former regiment, and 
immediate neighbourhood, probably in cross- with the same rapid results as regards a 
ing some low foul ravine. Butnotwitlistand- thorough and complete recovery ; and there 
ing these proofs of malaria, experience teaches can be no doul)t that Hazareebagh, although 
ns that in general it is not here powerful considered to be in the plains of India, 
enough to excite periodic fever : it seems to j has many of the most valuable attributes of a 
ascend from tho numerous deep ravines and ' hill sanatariuin of the first class, whilst it 
water-courses which intersect these stations, presents few of the drawb.acks of the moun- 
but to be so diluted, or changed l>y the effect tain stations. Hazareebagh itself is about 
of elevation, cold and inoisture, as to cause j 2,000 feet above tho sea level ; whilst there 
bowel complaints instead, and this is exactly is a small sanatorium within easy distance of 
what occurs in some mountain ranges in other | the station, at an elevation of 4,000 feet, 
parts of the world, where we observe bad re- Lohooghat , — A sanatarium was established 
mittent fevers at the level of the sea. Inter- at Lohooghat, in the Alraorah hills, a position 
mlttents at (he higher level, bowel complaints unsurpassed in India for salubrity of ciimato 
higher still, and at the highest ulcers which and picturesque scenery, and known to be 
appear as tho feeblest result of malarious highly congenial to the European constitu- 
poisoning in depressing tho vital powers, tion. 

The cognate character of these diseases were /foorAer, a most healthy station, has been 
also remarked in China, and is noticed by Mr. turned to larger account than it has hitherto 
Wilson in his Medical Notes.” In ships been for the location of European troops. The 
which lay at anchor at some distance from problem which has hitherto interfered with 
the shore, the miasma was received in a dilut- efficient military occupation of the country 
ed form, and tho seamen suffered from an in- has been how to keep the European troops in 
vetei-ate species of ulcer obviously dependant healthy stations, and yet ^available at the 
on malarious taint in the blood. An opinion shQrte.st notice in case of alarm or disturb- 
has been gaining ground among medical offi- unce. When the mutiny broke out in 1857 
cers that the epidemic ophthalmia, which had many of the European regiments were 
years been tho source of so much stationed in the Hills. Nothing can overrate 
inefficiency and loss in European regiments the value of such a distribution of the mili- 
itad its origin in the presence of a scorbutic tary resources as will, whilst locating British 
diatbesis among the men. * soldiers in healthy stations, kelep them ready 
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on the slip to move and conbentrate, or act in 
iudependeut bodies, at the first whisper of 
necessity. 

Mahendragiri mountain, in the Parla 
Siimidi district, is distant about 20 miles 
from the Sea coast, N. lat, 18-67, long. E. 
84-24. From the eastern side of the moun- 
tain the approach is by a somewhat cir- 
cuitous path which winds for several miles 
between the lower spurs of the range, then 
follow about six miles gf very easy and 
gradual ascent until the path faces the steep 
side of the higher portion of the rnouiitaiii, 
from this point to the summit a distance of 
perhaps or 2 miles the way is extremely 
toilsome. After surmounting this difficulty 
is a saddle of about 4 miles in length at an 
altitude ranging from 4,000 to 4,900 feet, 
varying ill width and slope and, in parts, 
narrow but allording ample ground for numer- 
ous houses and gardens. The surface is 
covered with grass for a considerable space 
with here and there small woods, in which 
are to be found the wild raspberry and 
violet and the ferns and orchids common 
to the hill ranges of the Peninsula. In parts, 
however, the saddle is bare and rocky, springs 
bf pure water are to bo found in several 
places. In October the thermometer ranged 
from 58 to 73, and in November from 45 to 
61. On the very highest point of the hill is 
a small stone pagoda formed of stones of such 
bulk that the mode of its construction is not 
easy to be conjectured. Tlie height of the 
building, whicli is four-sided, may bo about 
22 feet ; the basement occupies an area of 
about 13 feet square and is formed of four 
blocks of stone of about 10 feet in length by 
3 feet in breadth and of the same thickness, 
three layers each consisting of four blocks 
surmount the basement, and on top of them is 
laid a single block 8 feet square by 4 feet 
thick, finished by a circular stone carved like 
a coronet and of about 5 feet in diameter. 
The entrance barely admits a man, and in 
the interior is the stone symbol held sacred 
by the Lingayet ; close by this pagoda is a 
station of the Trigonometrical Survey, and 
from this point the coast may be traced from 
Ganjain on the north, to Caliugapatain on the 
southi The view to the south-west ranges 
over the greater part of Parla Kimidi ; behind 
the range or rather on its western side runs a 
deep valley, on the opposite side of ^hich rise 
the numerous and extensive hill ranges occu- 
pied by the independent Saurah tribes ; some 
of these hills are but little inferior in height 
to the Mahendragiri. To the north and north- 
east are distinctly traceable the Jarada, Jal- 1 
antra, Bodnrsingee, Soorungee and Chikati 
hill zemiudariei^ and the talooks of Itchapore^ 


Moherry and part of Poobaconda. Tbe STen- 
dasa zemindary extends from the east face of 
the range to the sea shore. Besides Uie small 
pagoda already described on the summit of 
the mountain, there are two others rather 
lower down of more elaborate carving and 
greater size, they ditVer in outline but both 
are of forms common in Orissa ; three -or four 
other similar strnefures are to be found in the 
neighbouring woods in various stages of ruin. 
The remains of an inscription in the Tamul 
character, were seen. There are inscriptions in 
Oriya, Tamul and Telugu and some other 
cliaraiJter resernblitig the Mahratta. The 
natives ascribe them to the Pandava. The 
ascent from the long valley on the western 
side of the hill is comparatively easy. There 
are numerous and extensive valleys of fertile 
soil suitable for the growth of coffee and 
a plateau where the chincliona tree would 
probably thrive. The valley which divides 
the Mahendragiri range from the hill tracts of 
the independent Sou rah to the west extends 
from the Jarada zemindary completely into 
the Parla Kimidi country, a line of com- 
munication along this part of the Sourah 
border might be very easily secured by clear- 
ing a wide road trace along the western 
side of the valley for the entire distance. 

Other hill stations and sanitaria, under the 
Madras Government are : — 

* Gallikoiula in the Vizagapatam District, 
The Pulney Hills in Madura, 

The Sliervaroy in Salem, 

Ramandroog in Bellary, 

Neilgherries in Coimbatore, 
and, in some degree, Chiudwarra in the Nag- 
poro territory. 

Gallikonda and IJ arris valley in Vizaga- 
patam have not been found to answer. lu 
1859-60, a few temporary buildings for Euro- 
pean soldiers and two officers were built at 
a cost of rupees 1,291. The expense of 
constructing a road of 14 miles to the range 
amounted to rupees 2,298, and was borne 
by the rajah of Vizianagrum, within who.se 
zemindary the station is situated. A sunha- 
rium on the higher range of the Gallikonda 
hills, called “ Grant’s range,^* was thought of. 

Pulney Hills in Madura , — The settlement 
consisted of ten bungalows without any bazar 
or native village, and was occupied by the 
missionaries of the district during the hot 
weather. It is resorted to occasionally by 
the civil servants of the district as a relief, 
and by families from Trichinopoly. An 
annual expense of rupees 787 is incurred for 
the repair of an incomplete road of nine miles, 
which was commenced for the benefit and 
convemence of the hill villages. A few 
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SANATORIA. , SANATORIA. 

o^stablds are kept on the hills, but they of invalids sent there that the saving effected 
alp 'are requii’ed for general purposes and in this way. must long since have repaid 
hot specially for the sauitan the small outlay which has been made on 

Shei'varoy Bills in Salem hAVQ never been the station. During the hot season somp 
used by Governmeut as a sanitarium, and no 80 men are sent to it. In two years; only one 
regular expenditure has been incurred there death per annum occurred, and these cases 
for the benefit of any class of invalids. The were hopeless before they came up to the 
settlement is about 840 square miles in extent, hills. The establishment maintained at 
and contains 32 tiled and terraced buildings, Ramandroog in the Quarter Master Geuerars 
and 1,388 thatched houses. According to the Department are 2 tent lascars and 8 dooly 
census of 1856-57, there was a population on bearers, costing annually rupees 777, but 
the hills of 79 Europeans and East Indians the same expense would have hud to be 
and 5,027 natives. The annual revenue derived incurred, if the invalids had been kept with 
from coffee and other cultivation amounted to their regiments on the plains. The monthly 
rupees 7,705, including the cost of collection, disbursements in the Pay Department are 
rupees 498. The outlay, including repairs, rupees 247-0-9, for an Assistant Surgeon, 
on two roads, 7 and 18 miles in length, con- Assistant Apothecary, Serjeant Major with 
.structed from Salem and Mullapooram within family allowances. Quarter Master Serjeant, 
the last five years, has been rupees 31,864, Hospital Serjeant, Pay Serjeant, Head money, 
and an annual allowance of rupees 1,370 has water for washing, temporary promotion ac- 
beeii sanctioned for their maintenance. The cording to the rnOntlily strength of detach- 
government also granted a sum of rupees ments, average for repair of roads, writer 
3,500 towards the cost of a dwelling-house and stationery. The Coirmnndant has been 
for the clergyman, maintained on the hills vested with the powers of a JointMagistrate, 
by the Additional Clergy Society aided by and is allowed an estahlishnieut, costing rupees 
local subscriptions. A body of 15 native 44amoinh. A European constable on rupees 
constables at a cost of rupees 1,350 per 420 a year, and a Police party of 15 
annum are stationed at Yercaud. There are costing auiiiuilly rupees 1,350 will be mahii 
no special or local funds for the support of taiued at Ramandroog. The expense of the 
the Police, nor are tliere any government Post Office at this station is per mensem 
buildings of any kind on the Shervaroy hills, rupees 29. ' Ramandroog has been occupied 
A Deputy Collector in addition to his general since 1849. Forty miles of roads asap- 
du ties in the plains, visits the hills in ques- proaches to it, have been constructed at a total 
tion once a fortnight, in the double capacity cost of rupees 23,578. The expense of main - 
of District MoonsifF and Deputy Magistrate taining these approaches to rupees 780 per 
for the dispo.sal of Civil and Criminal eases, annum on the average for six years. Rupees 
The full monthly cost of this officer and of 250 have been expended on the roads within 
bi.s establishment is rupce.s 700-4-0. the station, and an annual allowance of rupees 

Ramandroog is a military sanitarium, 84 180 has been sanctioned for keeping them in 
miles from the town of Bellary. It is not repair. The annual collections at Raman- 
above a mile square ; is within the territory droog credited to the government are from the 
of the rajah of Soondoor, to whom belongs the Regular Post Office, Postage Stamps, Cattle 
revenue of the place, derived from the land, fines Magisterial fines, rupees 1,187-4-0. 
quit-rent and abkarry to the extent of Neilgherries in Coimbatore . — There are 
rupees 757 per annum. Ramandroog is the four stations on the Neilgherries, viz., Ootaca- 
convalescent depot for the European Troops muud, Wellington or Juckatalla, Coonoor and 
at Bellary oud Hyderabad. .It is also resorted Kotagherry. Ootacamund is the Cuabah or 
to by officers and the few other European principal station of the Neilgherry talook. It 
residents in the neighbourhood. The native has no accommodation for troops or Invalids, 
population is poor and not numerous. Monthly but is largely resorted to, in common with 
average of invalids, 58 men, 4 women, Coonoor and Kotagherry, by officers, Givi- 
s' children. Persons unconnected with the liaiis, and the non-official classes. TheNeil- 
invalids do not exceed 2 or 3. The military gherrics which have been occupied since 
buildings at the depot cost rupees 62,730, 1826, are iu fact the only range on which 
and the non-military government buildings European settlers are established in any 
about rupees 3,000. There are Barracks numbers, and the revenue accruing to go vern- 
fqr^ 80 men, quarters for 2 Staff Serjeants meut, rupees 83,985, far more than meets all 
and 8 married meo^ hospital for 16 patients, the Revenue and Magisterial charges connect- 
: guard-room, Apothecary*s quarters, reading ed with the stations. Wellington is almost ex- 
re^m. The pe^^centage of deaths to recoveries clusively a Military Station and Cantonment, 
small on the Droog out of the number and must of necessity be supported by the 
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. goveronseitt. t^e total cost of military build- 
ing at Wellington, being mainly barracks for 
an EuropeaO regiment, is rupees 15,29,955, 
and that of the eleven miles of road within the 
atotion rupees 91,002. The annual expense 
of keeping these roads in repair is Rupees 
1,896—and that for repairing the roads lead- 
ing to Wellington is rupees 2,800. The 
expenditure in the Pay and Quarter Master 
General’s Departments arc for an Assistant 
Apothecary, Hospital Serjeant with family 
allowances, Pay Serjeant with family allow- 
ances, Head money, Cleaning Arm*«, Writers 
and Stationery, Tindal and 21 Tent Lascars, 
2 Maistrics ami 44 Bearers, 8 Elephants, 48 
(Camels, .32 Draught Bnllo(;ks, I Barrack 
Seijeant. Wellington, or, as it was then eallod 
flackatalla, was formed in 1852. The mili- 
tary residents during the year 1804 numbered 
1,008 men, 78 women and 70 ehildren. 
Wellington is made an invalid depot only. It 
has a range of marriage quarters, avoiding 
good accommodation for 150 men. 3Mie num- 
ber of Invalid Soldiers and their families ac- 
commodated there within the last two years 
averages monthly 54 men, 10 women and 22 
children. The cost of the Military Joint 
Magistrate's Establishment including contin- 
gencies is rupees 804 per annum. The 
revenue derived from quit-rent on building 
sites ami compounds, and Assessment on the 
Coffee plantations at the four stations on the 
Ncilgherrics amounted in 1800-61 to rupees 
0,699 — and that of the whole Neilgherry 
talook, from the above as well as all other 
sources, to Rupees 83,085, including rupees 
12,700 of Income Tax. 

Quit-rent on l>uilding sites and compounds; 

Ootacamund .... 3,105 1 O Sale nroccods of 

Coonoor 642 15 lo land without 

Kotairherry 275 2 It upset price..., 7 0 0 

Wrllingtou 261 2 9 Ryotwar Bur^h- 

Quit rentf coni- er cultivation, a, 91 9 7 4 

mutation and Abkarry .34,400 o 0 

sales of hind Moturfa 1,775 13 10 

under Freehold stamp 6,826 o o 

Riilea 135 9 2 Kxtra i,030 u l 

t/Offee and other Forest 12,626 l 6 

plantations held lucomcTax 12,700 0 0 

by Europeans, 

Ka8tIndtans,&c.2,!^7S 13 4 

The revenue and magisterial charges for 
the same period amounted to rupees 27,347, 
inclusive of tlie pay and allowances of the 
Assisiaut Collector and of his establishment 
at Ootacamund. Forest charges are not in- 
cluded in the above, nor are those for the 
ecclesiastical and medical establishraonts, nor 
on account of the Ootacamund sub-court. 
The police force for Ootacamund aiid Wel- 
lington, consisting of two inspectors and 
three Europeans aud seventy-five native con- 
stables cost annually rupees 11,266. The 
value of government buildings at the three 
civil stations exclusive of the European jail 
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at Ootacamund, 30,771 ; Goonoor, 2,612; 
Kotagherry, 752, is rupees 34,135. About 
183 miles of road have been made from time 
to time expressly for these stations and Wel- 
lington, but the exact amount of expenditure 
cannot now be ascertained. The Seeghoor 
and Coonoor ghauts leading op to the plateau, 
were originally made by the sappers and 
miners. In 1860-61, rupees 20,000 were 
pxpende<l in improving the Coonoor ghaut. 
The annual allowances for repairing the roads 
are : — 

Ootacamund, within the station 3 600 , leading to it 6.800 



Kotagherry.. „ „ o, „ 600 

The sum of rupees 1,500 per annum is 
allowed to the Colleclor for keeping in good 
order the l>ndle paths and cross roads on the 
Neilgherries. 

C/iindivarah. — At the sanitarium of Chiiid- 
warra in the Nagpore territory there is ^ 
barrack for 50 men, and a hospital for two 
patients. The monthly average of invalids 
is 55 men, and an establishment, which would 
he maintained even if the invalids were with 
their regiments in the plains, is kept up in the 
Quarter Master General’s Department at a 
monthly cost of rupees 366-9-10, for 4 Tent 
Lascars, 12 Dooly Bearers and 32 Camels. — 
Capt. Bond^ MSS . ; Dr. Mackenzie, lJniver» 
sal Rev., No. 3,p. 352; Col. Si/kes' Report of 
the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science ; Lid. Ann. Med. Sci., p. 312. 

SANATTA, or Santa, Hind., of Rawal- 
pindi and Salt Range, Dodoiiaea burinan- 
niana. 

SANAYASI, a religious meridic.'mt of 
the hindoos, chiefly a worshipper of Siva. 

SANBAL-I-HINDI, also Sanbal-ul-taib, 
Ar., 1’ers. Jatamausi. 

SAN BUTI, Hind. Cassia obov.ata. 

S ANGARA ACHARYA, see Saukara 
Aeharya. 

SANCIII, a small vill^e situated on a 
low ridge of a sandstone hif^ on the left bank 
of the Betwa, twenty miles to the nortlDeast 
of Bhopal, and about 5^ miles S. W. of 
Bliilsa. It eoiiluins the remains of numerous 
buddhist topes. About the beginning of the 
Christian era, it was the capital of a kingdom 
culled Sanaka-uika, and is celebrated for the 
presence of a buddhist tope. The largest 
lopes of the hudd’hists, such as those of 
Saiiehi, Satdhara, and Bhojpur, were con- 
secrated to the Supreme Invisible Adi-Bud- 
dlm. Of the memorial topes, little is at 
present known. It seems nearly certain, 
however, that the great Manikyala tope was 
of this kind ; an inscription was extracted 
from it, which begins with Gomangasa, “ of 
the abandoned body” aud undoubtedly refers to 
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Sakya’s abaudoumeut of his body to a liungiy i*oligion is mentioned. The inscription is 
lion. This tope, therefore, dates earlier than addressed to the sramana, or buddhist priests, 
the period of' Fa Illau*s Indian pilgrimage in and salutation is ollered to the eternal gods 
A. i>. 100. Tlie funeral topes wore of course and goddesses. The grent^ emperor Chaii- 
tho most uuincrous, as they were built of all dragupta is mentioned, called by his subjects 
sizes and kinds of material, according to the Deva Raja ludra. Possibly Clmndragupta 
rank of the deceased and the means of his 2iid, of the Bliitari column inscription, 
fraternity. At Bhojpur, the topes occupy But, if so, he must have deserted the religion of 
four distinct stages or plal forms of the hill, his family. The inscription records a money 
The largest topes, six in number, occupy the contribution, the coin being called “ Dinar,** 
uppermost stage, and were, it is believed, dedi- and a grant of laud by the great emperor 
cated to Buddha ; that is, either to the celes- Clmndragupta, for embellishing the chaitya 
tial Buddha, Adinath, or to the relics of the and the support of five buddhist priests for 
mortal Buddha, Sakva. This view is borne ever, and it records the remarkable fact of 
out by the fact that the largest tope contained the purchase of the ground by the emperor 
no deposit, and that the second and third- for the purpose at the legal rate. It is un- 
sized topes yielded crystal boxes, one of certain whether the Samvat in the inscription 
which, shaped like a tope, contained only a is that of Vikramditya ; it is much more 
minute portion of liuinan bone smaller tlian likely to bo a buddhist family cm. It is 
a pea. The gateways of the Sauchi Tope said, “ Whoso shall destroy the structure, his 
belong to the first half of rhe first century of sin shall be as great, yea five times as great, 
our era. The Amravati sculptures are fiOO as that of the murder of a Brahiriaii.** So 
years later than tliose at San<;hi, but the that the Brahman was at a discount of five 
frescoes in the Ajunfa caves are SOO years iuindred per cent, compared with the buddhist 
later than Amravati and belong to the time chaitya ! From the corruption indicated by 
immediately preceding the decline of bud- the salutation to the eternal gods «*md god- 
dhism ill India. Of the inscriptions at ISanchi, desses and the nlphal)et used, the inscription 
one is in Pali, of d^ite, n. c. 40 ? but the is probably iiot older than -the eighth century. 
Sam vat 18 may not bo of the era of Viera- A second inscription, on the buddhist temple 
tnaditya. The character used in inscriptions at Sanebi, is in the Sanscrit, and the cliaracter 
is between Allahabad, No.' 2, or Kanouj Na- used in the inscription, is the same as the other, 
gari and Delhi Lnt, or old Pali, The buddhist The religion mentioned is buddhist : it infui- 
religioii is inoutioued as also king Chanda- tions tho holy monasiry of Kakunada Sphola ; 
giitto, in Pali ; Oliandragupta in Sanskrit, and the four Buddha are thrice named ; and 
Very numerous inscriptions are upon tlic images of four buddha arc in niches. There 
basement of a prodigious chaitya, or relic are no kings or princes mentioned. This 
temple, of a lietnispherical form, built with- inscription records that a female devotee, 
out cement, whose circumference is 554 feet, Hariswamini, to prevent begging, caused an 
and, fallen as it is, its height is still 1 12 feel, almshouse to be erected, and money was given 
There are three gateways, eacli 40 feet high, for the lamps of the four Buddha ; so that, 
Capt. Fell thought the date to ho Sainvat 18, at this period, as I'a-hian states, more tlian 
or B. 0. The^ splendid has reliefs represent one Buddha was worshipped. The numerals 
the dedication of a chaitya. The emperor of the date are not understood. 

Chaiidagiitto hu^s land for the buddhist tern- Inscriptions 3 to 25, on the buddhist temple 
pie, and pays fur it in dinars ; and killing a at Sanclii, arc in old Pali, of date before the 
brahmiu is not so great a crime l^y five-hdd fifth century. The character hscmI in inserip- 
as the taking away the land from tJie temple, tions, vary from Lat to Allahabad, No. 2, or 
It is to be observed of the figures making Gaya. Gifts to the charity are reejorded, hut 
offerings to the cliaitya that tlicir appearance no kings Or princes are mentioned. All 
is exactly that of most mocern hindoos : the inscriptions are in the character of Allaha- 
clressed in a dhotee round the loins and thighs, had, No. 2, or Gaya, therefore before the eighth 
and naked from the waist upward, with a century, and they are of different ageii : they 
turband upon the head. record small gilts by buddhists to the chaitya, 

On the buddhist temple gateway at Sanclii, particularly by different communities of 
near Bhilsa, in Bhojial is an inscription in buddhists from Ougoin ; and there is a regu- 
Sanscrit prose, of date, »Samvat 403, or lar progression in tho form of the letters, 
1009 or 18 ? The same, Sam vat 18, is men- from the simple outline to the more embel- 
*i©ncd in the insci’iption at Brahmeswara, but lished type of the second alphabet of Allaha- 
the eharacter is of the tenth century. The bad. Three forms pervade all the monu- 
character usod in the inscription is evidently ; mentsof Sanclii and Amravati ; (1) the lopes 
Igler tliau Allahabad, No 2. The buddhist or Surapa, mouud-liko buildings erected for 
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^ iriSifii; (21%, Clmityai, Thp woM Tope is 

:«rttioii[ both in' fom end po^se, resemble where it is osed to 4^i^te 

^i^rly Ghristi^u Cburt^es ; (3; the Viliara, moulds of masonry \vhidli were 

i^aidences of priests awd monks. Messrs. Hon igberger anii fiassonv Thesi^'; 

T topes of Kabul and Jellalabad were term also is applied to the massive to wer^dlF 
opened by Messrs. Honigberger and Masson Manikyala in the Punjab, as well as tq all tiie " 
in 1835, and those between the Indus and the smaller towers in its neigbourhood. There"- 
Jbelum by Generals Ventura and Court in can be no doubt thercjfore that the teiin < 
1833 and 1834. The topes n(‘Ar Benares is the same as the Pali “Sthupo,” and 
were opened hy Major Cuuiiiiighara in 1835, Sanskrit “ Stupa,” a ‘‘mound” or ‘^tumuluS;** 
and those at Sauchi and other places around both of which terms are of constant use in the f 
Blillsa, were also operietLhy him and Lieut, buddhist books. Stupa, or Tope, is thei*efdfe ! 
Maisey in January and February of 1857. a name common to cacili kind of tumulus | 
The topes of Tirhut and Baliar still remain whether it bo the solid temple dedicated td * 
to be examined. The Bhilsa tojies have the Supreme Being, or the massive mound 
been described by Major Cuuiiingham exc(*pt- erected over the relics of Sakya, or of one of 
ting the largest of the Samilii group near his more eminent followers. From several 
Bhiisu. An ^accurate plan ami section of passages in the Pali buddhisticnl annals, it 
this building, with a short account of the would appear that topes were in existence 
various subjects represented in the scul[)- piior to Sakya’s advent, and that they were 
tured bas-reliefs of the gateways, was pub- objects of much reverence to the people, 
lished by Captain J. D. Cunningham, in Sakya himself especially inculcated the main- 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of ]>engal. tenance of these amdeiit chaitya, and tbo 
In the topes dedicated to the celestial luiddha, continuance of the accustomed offerings and 
the invisible being who pervad(.‘s all spac(% worship. In the sixth of Jiis precepts, to the 
no deposit was made, hut the Divine Spirit, people of Vaisali, he enjoins them to mala* 
who is “ Light,” was supposed to occupy tain, respect, reverence, and make offerings 
the interior, and was typilied on the outside to the Chaitya ; and to keep up the ancient 
*by a pair of eyes, placed on each of the four offerings without diminnlion. But this may 
sides either of the base, or of the crown of tho have been oidy an atlliercnce in bis own 
edifice. Such is the great Chaitya or Tope doctrines to (lie existing belief of the people, 
near Kathmandu, in Nepal, dedicated to Mahomed similarly recognised tho prophetic 
Swayambhnnatli the “ Self-Fxisteiit,” in missions of Muses and Elias, and the divinity 
which the eyes arc placed on the upper of our vSaviour Christ, ami Sakya Muni ; 
portion of the building. . A specimen of acknowledged the holy muni Karkutsanda, or 
the regular Chaitya is represented in the Karku#hnda, Knmdui, and Kasyapa, as his 
third compartment (inner iiice) of the left- immediate prcdeec.'ssors. They were probably, 
hand pillar of the eastern gate at Sanchi, herues or saints, who had obtained the res- 
in which tho two eyes are placed one above pect of their fellow-countrymen during life, 
the other. Such also are the numerous Ciiod- and their icvcrence after death. Stupas hM 
ten ill 'riiibet, which are dedicated to the been erected over thci relics in the neigh- 
celestial buddlia, ill coutradistiiictioii to the bourliood of Kapila and of Benttl’es, Sakya 
Dung-ten, whicli arc built in honour of therefore accepted them in his own teaching 
the mortal Buddhas, and which ought to on Ids own syvstcm as tho Buddhas of a 
contain some portions of their relics either former age. It appears also that stupas liad 
real or supposed. Chod-ten, means simply been erected over supreme raonarchs prior 
au “ offeriug” to the Deity, Dung-teii, is to Sakya’s advent, for Sakya particularly 
emphatically u “bone,” or relic receptacle, informs liis disciple Auauda that, over the 
The same distinction is preserved in the remains of a cliakravarti raja, an imperial 
Sanskrit term Chaitya and Dhatugavhlia or ruler, they build the Sthupo at a spot where 
Dh^oba. The former is properly a religious four principal roails meet. It is clear, tbei^ie-' 
odiflee, dedicated to Adi-Buddha, whilo the fore, that the tope, or “tumulus,” was a 
latter ;,ji.S only a “ rclic-shriiie,” or repository common form of tombs at that period. 
of ashes. The word Chaitya, liowever, fact, the tope, as its name implies, is notBiqg 
means any sacred object— as a tree, an altar, more than a regularly-bnilt cairn or pile of : 
a temple— as well as any monument raised stones, which was undoubtedly the 
on the site of a funeral pile, as a mound form of funeral momento. The topes wbiet 
or a pillar. Chaitya may therefore, perhaps, therefore, of three distinct kinds; 
be only a general term for both kinds of Dedicatory, which were consecrated tditlie 
mound; while Dhatugarbha or Dhagoba is Supremo Buddha ; 2nd, the strictly Funereal, 
parUcttlarly restricted to the “relic” shriue. 1 which contained the ashes of tho dead: and ; 
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SAND. 




the Memorial, which were built upon SAND At a sort of lizard in ^ 

Celebrated spots. As to the Dedicatory Topes, is distilled and the product applied by moham- 
it is improbable that any deposit would be medans to *the peuis : the reptile is also 
placed in them. — Cunnmgham^ in Bengal eaten as an aphrodisiac, — Gen, Med, Top,fp, 
AsieUic Society ircmslaiionf Vols. ui, p, 4SS ; 151. > ^ 

SANDACRES, Districts in Ceylon which 
differ IVom those called Patuna, in being stud- 
ded with groups of timber trees of majestic 
diineiisioiis. — Tennant, 

SANDAL, Hind. Fraxinua xanthoxyL 
loides. 

SxVNDALE, Fk. Sandalwood. 
SANDA]-.-HOLZ, Gisii. Sandalwood, also 
Saiiudcr’s wood. 

SANDAL-l-SURKH-RANG, Hind. A 
reddii^h brown colour. 

SAN DA LG, It. Sandalwood ? 
SANDALO ROSO, It. Sandalwood, also 
Saundi'i’s wood ? 


vj, pp, 454-461 ; vii, p, 459 ; FraseTs 
Magazine ; Cunfiifigham*s Bhilsa Topes. 
See Bhojpur, Buddha, luscriptiona, Sonari 
Topes. 

SANCHI-BETA, Beng. Calamus rotaug. 
Bn tan. 

\SANCin"A, see Sankhya, Vedas, Vidya. 

SANCIIYA, Hind. White oxide of 
Arsenic 

SANCTUARY, a place of refuge, or safety. 
These have been established in most countries, 
to allow of all(?ged criminals and debtors 
escaping from immcdialo punisliment, ami 
admit of leisurely examination into the merits 
of tlieir case. In one of these, in Rajpu- 
tanali, whatever life, whether man or animal, 
passed their abode for tlie purpose of being 
killed, w^as saved (amra). Traitors to the state, 
robbers, felons escaped confinement, who may 
for sanctuary (sinia) to the dwellings 
(lipasra) of the Yati, sliall not there bo seized 
by the servants of tlie court. See Bfist. 
SANCU, Sans. A gnomon for astrono- I 


SANDAL-WOOD. 

Saiuljjl-Hbiiiz, Ar, 

Cliuiulaiiii, JUiNO., Malay, 
Mai.isal., San:<. 
Sanda-ku, JUthm. 

reh-chon-tan, Chin. 

Taii-hiaiig, t, 

M 

Kayu- y ndan, Cf »cu.CniN. 
Sami a 1 , Bkn e . , 1 H' k Kn 0. , 
Guz., Hind. 
Fr. 
It. 
Hind. 
Fkils. 
Singh. 
Japan. 


Ayasra, Amboin. 

Ay asm, „ 

lyarsi, Fiji. 

Nassau, N. Hfb. 

Nebissi, Tanna Islatuls, 
Fiia-ahi, Mniquesas. 
iiiahi, Saittlwicii islands. 
Ahi, Tahiti, 

Aika manil, Timor, 

Navti, Aimatom hslands, 
Niiit, 

Ka-ia-mai, FifRM. 

Sukur, Guz., Ilt.ND. 
Sri-|»anda, Can. 

Tun-Tnri, Oparo l8land.s. 
Fiiiieo, Tahiti. 

Surpa-bridaya, Sans. 

Mala.yaja, „ 


micul purposes. The pillars which are | ^andale, 
erected in front of every pagoda are real : Ka't-dmmlan^ 
gnomons. I .Sandal safi d, 

SAND, properly, is granular quartz, silica, j 
or flint, the chief ingredient in the sands of! Ta>i., Tkl. 

the deserts, sea-shores, river banks and soil. \ Chandanaiui chettu,’ Tkl. 

Sand is produced by the disintegration of | 
rocks, and its colour, which is ^lerally I Many of the synonyms for this wood have 
imparted by oxide of iron, may be red, white, I been derived from the Sanscrit the letters 
grey, or black. Tiio pure colourless sands c// of that tongue being converted into ,v, and 
are much in request for the mauutacture ofjAY. One kind is the produce of a small tree 
glass, also for making mortars, for filters, | (Santulum album) growing in India and 
in. the operation of casting and founding, i Ceylon, wliich gives ils title to the natural 

in sawing and smoolhing building .stones and order of plants called Santalaceas or Sandal- 

marbles, and in many grinding and polishing ■ worts. 'Jdie sandalwood of the Sandwich 

i.'^l.’inds i.s from two other species of the same 
family, S. freyciuetianum and S. panicuiatum. 
By the Chinese it is ground into powder 
and used as a cosmetic. The tree grows 
freely among the mountains of Malabar, 
near the .sea coast, whence Calcutta oh; 

laiiLs her supply of sandalwood, and in 

Timor and the Fiji islands, from which 

China derives her chief supply. The tree 
is cut down when about 9 inches in dia- 
meter at the root ; it is then cleared* of its 


operations. River and pit .sand are u.sual)y 
sharper than sea sand, for this lias been 
rounded by attrition. The- wa.shed scrapings 
of roads which have been l opaired with flints 
furnish the sand used by .stone masons. 

Grindstone dust, formed during ilie turning 
of the grindstone into form, cuts deeper than 
Flanders brick, whicli is another form in which 
sand is used. Showers of sand fell in China, on 
the 26th March 18.50, and lusted several days, 

— about ten grains to tlie .square foot collected 
in one day, or about eighteen tons ]>'cr square bark and cut into logs, which are buried for 
mile. Such showers are frequent — tJirec six weeks or two inonllis in order that the 
occurred in 1850^; the natives believe (hat white ants may clear olF the outer wood ; this 
the dust comes from (he desert of Gobi. — • they do iiio.st effectually, without touching 
C^tiese Bcpo8i(ori/f iHi}0 ; Bl. As. Trans., \ ' 


1851, p. 193 ; Dr, Bunt ; Tomlinson, 
Dust-storms. 
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(ho heart of the tree, which is the only valu- 
able part. Sandal vyood should be of a fine 
deep yellow'brown, and highly perfumed. 
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The aveitige importation of this wood Into 
Calcutta is 200 tons per annum. The Chinese 
imported an amount of sandalwood in 1838 
worth about one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, but this is said to be doubled in some 
years. The supply to Europe is very small 
and chiefly derived from that which has been 
brought over by individuals without a view to 
commerce. It is much used in India and 
China for burning in temples, is extensively 
employed as a perfume in tlie funeral cere- 
monies of the hindoos, for' cabinet- work, toys, 
fans and perfumes. Sandalwood is imported 
into Bombay from the Malabar Coast, and 
is re-exported to China, England and Calcutta. 
A description of white sandalwood, termed 
Lava or Lawa, is imported into Bombay 
from Zanzibar, and is applied to the same 
purposes as Mahabar sandalwood. The deeper 
the colour, which is of a yellow-brown, and 
the nearer the root, the better is the per- 
fume. Malabar produces the finest sandal- 
wood, but it is also found in Ceylon ami the 
South Sea islands. It is imported into Eng- 
land in trimmed logs from 3 to 8 and rarely 
14 inches In diameter, the wood is in general 
softer than box-wood and easy to cut. The 
J)ark gives a most beautiful red or light claret- 
colonrcd dye, but it fades almost immediately 
when used as a simple infusion : in the liands 
of the experienced dyer, it might, it is sup- 
posed, be very useful. Two kinds of this 
wood are however known in commerce — the 
white and the yellow ; both are from the 
same tree, the former being the outer layers 
of the wood. The white sandalwood is coated 
with thick, compact bark, having a grey and 
brownish epidermis ; the wood is very hard, | 
heavy, susceptible of a fine polish. It occurs 
in billets of middling size, is nearly inodorous, 
its taste being slightly bitter. The yellow, 
or citron sandalwood, is straight or twisted, 
lighter than water wlieu taken from the trunk, 
heavier if from the roots, in yellow, fawn- 
coloured, or reddish billets, slightly shining, 
of middling hardness, taking a fine polish, 
and being very easily cleft. Tlie odour of 
sandalwood is very strong, rose-like, and 
enduring, its taste slightly bitter. The wood 
of the Plumiera alba is occasionally substi- 
tuted for the true sandal. The odour is 
due to the presence of an essential oil, 
heavier than water, readily congealed, and ! 
having a peculiar sweet smell. Sandalwood I 
is extensively used by cabinet-makers for 
the fabrication of various articles of orna- 
mental furniture. The oil is employc^d by 
the European perfumers, and in India is 
very extensively used for the adultcratiou of 
attar of roses. The wood in powder is given 
by the native physicians in ardent remitting 


SANDAb-^^OOD. ^ ^ ^ " 

fevers, and is supposed to be sedafive and cool- 
ing ; with milk it is also prescribed in’ 
gonorrhoea. The powder is rubbed on the 
skin to allay the irritation of musquito bites, 
of prickly heat, and other cutaneous disorders. 
The Chinese consume it largely as a fancy 
wood andl)y them it is often elegantly carved. 
At the Madras Exlnhition of 1855, a box 
exliibited by Mrs. Wilkieson, was a beautiful 
specimen of sandalwood carving. The figures 
and ornuments were taken from the sculp- 
tures in the celebrated temple of Hul- 
hibede in Mysore, they were boldly and 
deeply cut and wc^ll-finished. The work 

was executed iindm* the direction of Cap- 
tain Cunningham of the Mysore Commis- 
sion and was carved by a native of 
Soorub, from careful drawings prepared 
expressly for the purpose. Some very credit- 
able si)ecimcns of carved sandalwood 

were exhibited by the Bangalore Local Com- 
mittee, of tlicHc the most deserving of notice 
were two large and two small boxes carefully 
finished and varied in the design ; but not so 
l)old in relief as tlic box from Soorub. The 
Bangalore Local Committee also exhibited 
two rosewood carved boxes very similar in 
design to those made of sandalwood. The 
ornaments w'erc all floriated, without figures, 
and clearly cut, but the general effect of the 
work Avas sj)()ilt by the deep ground- work 
beiug dotted instead of being left flat. The 
Caiiara Local Committee contributed a well- 
carvfiil sandalwood chess table, a model of a 
hindoo car, and some neatly finished boxes, 
one of which Avas iulaid Avith ivory and metal. 
Mrs. James Fraser cxlnbitcd tAVO card cases 
ainl a Avork box carved at Oanjam, a district 
Avbero the manufacture liad been recently 
introduced. Wcll-carvcd sandahvood chow- 
ries Avere exhibited by Lady Montgomery 
and tlio ^ladras Local Committee. Mr. 
Meppoii contributed sandalAvood bracelets 
and crochet needle-holders made near Cud- 
door in Mysore, and Mrs. Bourdillon, a box 
containing sandahvood knitting pins and s<Ik- 
Avinders. The art of carving in sandalwood 
though creditable to the natives of India, as 
evincing (’arc and laborious industry, owes its 
chief value to the quaiutiiess of the designs 
and the elaborate nature of the work. As a 
branch of the fine arts it can hardly be ranked 
under the head of carving, as many of the 
specimens are little more titJian ornamental 
I surface, showing much of the plain rectangle 
in the leading forms and little originality of 
! invention. Tlie chief markets for this manu- 
facture, are Chicacole, Hyderabad, Vianga- 
I patnm aud Travancore. 

I In any notice of sandalwood it is necssary to 
! remcoubci' that three woods, designated white, 
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^^tow and red, are so calleil. The white and elongated tears, of a whitish or pateicitrott 
Jetlpw is from the Santidiim album. Ptem- yellow, brilliant, transparent and limpid, brit* 
Oarpas santaiinus, Lmn,^ or Snntaliun rub- tie untler the teeth, burns with ft clear dame, 
rum, Konig.j furnishes the red sandal or red and emits a pleasant odour ; taste resinous, 
sauudcr*s wood of commerce, and 8. frcyciiie- and slightly balsamic. It is used as an iogre- 
tiauum and 8. paniculatum, give the saiulaU dient in varnishes and incense; when re« 
woods of the South Sea Islainbs. Santalnm diiced to a puwtlcr, it forms the article term- 
album is found ill abundance in JMysorc and ed ])ounee. Saudarach is obtained from 
* Canara, is remarkable for its agreeable fra* Morocco. This resin is said by some writers 
grauce ; it is a preservative against insects : to exude in hot climates from the bark of the 
is niiicli used in making work boxes, walking common juniper-tree (Juiiiperus communis), 
sticks, pen holders, and other small artirlcs of Others stall it to be produced by another 
fine ornament but cannot bo procun'd of a tree of tlic pine tribe called Thuja articulata, 
large size. On different occasions, while Dr. but according to Brongniart and Schonsboe, 
Cleghoru was travelling down tlie Carnr it is tors of the Callitris quadrivnlvis, also a 
ghaut he met parties of Mapilla with fr(‘sh coniferous tjce. Dr. Linclley had seen a 
cut sandalwood on their bucks. On enquiry, plank two I’eet wide of this sumlarach tree, 
he ascertained that those men barter the wood which in Baihary, is called the ‘arar’tree. 
to the Kuriimbur for saltfish and cocoamits. j The w(»od is e.onsidered by the Turks iiides- 
It sells in London at fo-lo to £6 the ion. j trnclible, and they use it for the ceilings 
Sells in China at £dd the (on. Tlic natives { ami floors of Iheir mosques. The Citrus 
of Yap, the Die of Pines and Mur« e (lallic j wood of tlio Romans, was extravagantly 
with ships for the sandalwood. Timor is | pri/oul for tables : and is supposed to have 
the only country in the Eastern Archipelago I been the Callitris qnadrivalvis, Vent., or 
which prodiicesit in anyqnantity, pricefl 1 T.v. | jointed Arbor vita^, the conifer which yields 
per lod-J lbs. An inferior kind of sandal- j the gum sandaracli. The wood was distin- 
wood, the produce of Exocarpus lutifolia was guisiicd ns striped “ligrime spotted “pan- 
met with in several localities,— as the Percy therium,” or speckled, apintte : Cicero gave 
Isles, Repulse Bay, Cape Upstart, Palm Is- £9,000 fora citrus wood itihle.—Fau/kncr ; 
lands, &c. — Tomlinson ; Trcdgold \ AinsUc\ Tomlinson. ; OWA., p. (>21 ; Toole St. of 
OSh,, p. 5:j2 ; Cranford, p. 875 ; M. E. J, Commerce, p. 72 ; Jlogg, Vegetable Kingd.^ 
JB. ; MaegilUvrag's Voyage, VoL i, pp- 97- p- 7ld; Smith, Mat, Med., Chin.,p. 193. 

8 ; Bombay Forest Reports of ]8o7-dS-o9- SAXDARI, Hind. Missi(}ssy:i hypoleuca. 
60, p, 57; Report of Madras Conservative SAN DAW A, also ^lesiumentali, Malay, 
of Forests, pp. 7, 44 ; Toole, St. of Comm. Saltpetre. 

SANDALWOOD ISI.AXD, S. of Java, SAND-BINDING PLANTS, Spinifex 


called also Samba and Saudclhout, and by j 
the natives Jeendana, is of middling bright. ! 
Its west end is in lat. 9® 42' S., and long, j 
119* 3' E. and Tapi jioiiit, its eastern oxtro- I 
mity is in lat. 10®0 vS., and long. 120 " o3 
E. See Papuans. 

SANDALWOOD OIL. 

Sundal-ka-tel, llinn. i Chanilana ycimiii, Tam, 

Sandalwood oil is highly valued as a per- 
fume by the natives of India; and is em- 
ployed in the adulteration of otto of roses. 
It j» chiefly made on the Alalabar Coast, 
whence it is brought to Bombay, and re- 
exported to England, China, and tlie Aral)iun 
and Persian Gulfs. The exports from Mad- 
ras, amount annually to al>out 100 cwt. — 
Af. E. J. R 

SANDAN, Hind. Dalbergla ougeinensis, 
also Ougeiula dalbcrgioides. 


I .^quarrosns, J/vnn., knowm to Europeans by 
! the d(‘^;ignalion of “ Ground Rattan” and “Sea 
Pink.” The Tamil name, Ra. van mise, i. c., 
wlii.^kers of Ravanali, is a descriptive epithet. 
It comes near to the Sand Carex of Eng- 
land, in its habit of growth, creeping along 
horizontally, sometimes above, sometimes 
below the surface of the earth, emitting roots 
and shoots at short intervals of a few inches. 
1 1 likewise possesses the advantage of being ex- 
trem(!ly tenacious of life ; the shoot at every 
node is capable of renewing the existence of 
the individnul as fast as destroyed, and th« 
whole plant offeis a resistance to the effects 
of a storm whicli is rarely overcome. This 
species would bo nearly as indestructible 
from natural causes as Couch grass, and would 
speedily colonize the sand tracts spontaneous- 
ly, if it were oitly left unmolested for a year 
•or two. 


SANDARACH. Ipomcea pcs-caprac, Smet. Mosul taylte, 

SnftdroM, 43.4. SMtlmo, Eso. ^AM. Goat’s foot leaveU Ipmoea, or “ Babbit 

vJKckw, „ Sandarac. weed.” Pereuuial, creeping to a very great 

Chin. extent. Stems rooting at distant intervals. 

A rdiROUfi substance mot with in round or I Leaves smootbi long potioled, two-lobed, like 
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tlio8e: of Bftulutiiii, tipped with a neacro. 
Flowei’S large/ reddish purple, very haud- 
8ome. CommoQ on the sandy beach north 
and south of Madras, where it is of great use 
in binding the loose sand, and in time rendering 
it sufficiently stable to bear grass. This fine 
creeper is equally abundant in both peninsu- 
las, is also a native of Mauritius, Macao, 
&tj,, occupying the place of C. soldanella of ! 
the British coast, and a more striking and ‘ 
beautiful species of the tropical bind- 
weeds is rarely seen. Babbits, goats, alid 
horses eat it, so do cows, but tlioir milk is 
tainted. Great difficulty occurs in raising 
this plant in the vicinity of liouscs — as the 
inhabitants trea<l it down, and cattle nibble j 
the tender shoots. It naturally takes a 
higher position on the sand-bank than tlie 
SpiniCex, andsulfers less injury during astorm, 
but they often groAV together and conjointly 
effoct much benelit. The S[>inirex arrests | 
the drifting sand, and the Ipomoca secures 
what the Ibrnier collects. Mr. Caddell plant- 
ed it most extensively along the canal banks 
near Tranquebar. 

Canavalia obtiisifolia, DC, Koyli avnrec, 
Tam. Common on the sea-sliore, frequently 
.entwined with the last named binder, is a 
very useful plant, very abundant at the Adyar, 
Enuore, the mouth of the Goduvery, and 
between Quilon and Anjengo. ' 

Ilydrophylax maritima, Lhm, Seaside 
Hydrophylax. A straggling herbaceous plan!, 
native of the shore of Coromandel, where it 
shows its pale lilac blossoms great part of tlic 
year. The branches run over the sand, sonic- 
times under the surface, and strike root at 
the joints. It answers well when the sand is 
moist. 

Microrliynchus sarmentosus, Wight A 
widely diffused liumble j>lant, common along 
tlio sea beach, willi long flagelliform runn(*rs ; 
but may not possess sufficient strength to effect 
the object in view. Jt is well figured in 
Wight’s Illustrations, Vol. 1 1, t. 113. Plate 
No. 5. 

Pupalia orbiculata,. Wight, 

AchyrantliM orbiculata, Hcf/nCf Wallkk. 

Cyathula owioulata, Moquin, 

Adaj^ yotti, Tam. 

Grows on sandy soils near the sea beach, 
abundant at St. Thome, and near the mouth 
of the Adyar river. It is an extensively 
spreading procumbent plant, the branches 
being often several feet long ; bristles attach- 
ing themselves to the clothes of passengers, 
cling to them with tenacity. 

Pandanus odoratissimus, Linn,^ the Kaldcra 
bush, the Taylie m:irm, Tam., is a large 
spreading ramous shrub, often planted in 
belts, but takes up much room, forms dense 
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thickets, and harbours venpniouft 
The lands in which Gbay root is cultivai^. 
are often protected from drift sand by memiS/ 
of this shrub. It is a very strong binder, but 
is objectionable from its raising sand-hills. 

^ Eliretia arenuria, Sand-Ehretia, Griffith^ 

18 found between 12* and 28° N. L , biuds 
together loose sand, in a minor degree. It 
may be the sumo as Kbretia cuneata ? Wight 
Icon., Vol, iv, t. 138o, which grows on sand 
banks in the beds of all the rivers of thp 
Western Peninsula of India. 

The above are the sand-binding plants most 
frequently noticed along the Coromandel 
bea<di. There are others as Pedaliuin uiurex, 
Ipomoca p(*s-tigridis ami Sesainum prostra- 
tum, &c., wlii(di co-operate in the work of 
conservation to a minor extent, but are less 
widely diffused along the coast ; also Fagroca 
Coromaiidellia. ’I'r(a*s siudi as the Cashew 
(Anacardinm occidentalo) the Alexandrian 
Laurel (Calophylliirn iiiophyllum) and the 
wild dale (Phoenix sylvestris) grow w^ell, 
and render a double service by preventing a 
furtlier encroachment of sand, and rendering 
the land useful. In Ceylon, the trIass worts, 
Salicornia indiea,and salt worts, Salsola indica, 
are the first to appear among the newly raised 
banks. The goal’s foot Ipomoca, Ipomoca pes- 
capraB abounds on the sliores, also species of 
btMiiis, Canavalia obtusifolia and Dolichos 
luteus and the Hydrophylax maritima, the 
Miidugaeta kola of the Singhalese, literally 
jointed sea sliore plant, with pink flowers and 
thick succulent leaves. Also the Spinifex 
squarrosus, a water pink, wliose seeds are in n 
large circular head, and called Maha-Rawana 
raewula “the groat beard of Rawana.” A little 
above high \vater-mark is, likewise, the Aristo- 
lochia bracteata, the Iledyotis umbellata, sayau, 
also Choya, Sengit. Gloriosa superba, Vistnu 
karandi, Tam., or Lippia nodiflora. — Dr, 
Cleghorn ; Sir J. E. Tennent, 

SAND BOX TREE OIL, see Oil.* 

SAND KHRETIA, Ehretia arenaria, see 
Sand-binding plants. 

SANDEL-IK^UT, Dan. Sandal wood, 
also Saimder’s wood ? 

SANDERBAN, the islets at the delta of 
the Ganges, said to be derived from Sandari' 
vana, a forest of Simdari trees. See Suuder- 
buns. 

SANDER’S WOOD. 

CliainljiTi, Vern. I Rakta-cliandan, Vbrs. 

Hed Sander 's wood, Eng. j . . 

Red Sander’s wood, from the Pterocarpus 
santaliiuis, hard and of a bright garnet-red 
colour, is employed to dye a lasting reddish 
browm on wool. It only yields its colour tb 
other or alcohol. Tlie tree is lofty, commoti, 
in India, Ceylon, and the islands of The 
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ifostern Ai^chipelago. The exports of this. 
M^ood from Madras in one year amounted to 
iiearty 2,000 tons. The imports of red San- 
dor's wood from Calcutta and Bombay chiefly 
into Loudon, are to the extent of 600 or 700 
tons a year, worth £4 to £6 per ton. — ’Poole^ 
8t. of Commerce^ p. 263. 

SAND-GEMS, or Ava gem sand comes 
from the neigbourhood of Ava, and is some- 
times one of the Shan articles of mendiandize. 
It consists of small fragments of nearly all 
the precious stones found in the country, but 
gai'net, beryl aud spinell are its principal 
constituents, more especially the last, which 
seems to constitute nearly three-fourths of the 
whole mass. A single handful will contain 
specimens of every shade, black, blue, violet, 
scarlet, rose, orange, amber-yellow, wine- 
yellow and white. — Masofi, 

SAND- GROUSE. The Tibetan sand- 
grouse, Syrrhaptes tibetanus, repairs in huge 
flocks to drink at the fresh- water spring.s. | 
The plumage of both sexes is much alike ' 
but the long tail of the male is distinctive. 
•^Adams. See Birds, Tetraonidm. 

SANDHA PALA, see Inscriptions. 

SANDHEADS, a maritime term applied 
to the islets of the delta of the Ganges, nearest 
the Bay of Bengal. See Sauderban, Sunder- 
buns. 

SANDHI, a conjunction of words in San- 
scrit, and in the words of the Telugii lan- 
guage derived from Sanscrit, and is a system- 
atic element in Grammar. 

SANDHI, or Saiidhya, Sans. The twi- 
light or crepuseule. The Sandhy of Brahma 
consists of 1,728,000 Solar Sidereal years ; 
the same duration as the Crita, or Satya-yng, 
which quantity is used in its double capacity 
for constructing the Calpa. Pratas sandhya, 
the morning twilight. Sayam sandhya, the 
evening twilight. The twilight of each 
yug is equal to I -6th part of the same. 

SANDORIOUM, a genus of plants of the 
Order Meliaccse, one unnamed species called 
Sautoor by the Malay, grows in Tenasserirn 
aud the Malay Archipelago. It is used for 
furniture. — Dr. fVallich. 

SANDORIOUM INDICUM, Cav. 

Tricbilia nervosa, Vahl. 

Theit-to, Burm. I False mangostecn, Eng. 

Indian sandalwood, Eng. | Wild ,, „ 

This elegant timber tree grows to a large 
size lu tte south of India, Mysore, Penang, 
the Moluccas and Philippines. It is scarce 
in the forests of British Burmah, but is 
large and plentiful near all villages both 
in^}ie Rangoon and Tounghoo districts, where 
it 'is cultivated by the Burmese for its 
fruit, which is of the size of an orange^ and 
has a fleshy acid pulp. The wopd is 
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white-coloured and adapted to every piirpbse 
of house-building. The pulp of its fruit Is 
eaten raw l')y the natives of Tenasserirn who 
esteem it excellent. It ie watery and cool- 
ing and makes a good jelly, but this has a 
peculiar odour. Its root is bitter and used 
in medicine in bowel complaints. — Drs, Ma» 
son ; McClelland ; V oigt , ; Roxb,^ VoL 
ii, 392. 

SANDSTONE, a rock which occurs in 
most countries, an aggregation of sand by 
a sort of gem i fusion as in quartz rock, and 
m common gritstone, adjoining trap dykes or 
great faults. In many of the white sand- 
stones th(3 grains merely cohere together. In 
the samlstone of coal tracks the finer parti- 
cles of carbonate of lime, clay, oxide of iron, 
i^c., arc iiiterposed between the grains : in 
other cases, as in the Hastings* samistoiies, an 
infiltration of enrhonato of lime has taken 
place. Some sandstones are in the lam inn?, 
plane, waved, or slightly conccnitric : these 
admit of being readily s])lit. The freestones 
arc not distinctly laminated, the grains being 
so arrangctl as to pres(Mit equal resistance in 
every direction. Tbwy work freely under 
the stone saw and the ordinary picks and 
chisels. They can also be turned into balus- 
trades, jKidestals and vases. In the East 
Indies, sandstones occur of difiereiit qualities, 
from the coarsest sol't grit, to the liardcst 
! freestone, the most compact simkestone, and 
the toughest chert. Indeed, sandstones appear 
to be the most universally diffused rocks* in 
Southern India ; occurring in sixteen differ- 
ent districts, and often in beds or strata of 
enormous extent, as in the South Arcot, Nel- 
lore, Cuddapah, Bcllary, Mysore and Nag- 
pore districts. The whole of the valley 
of the Kistnah and great parts of the vallies 
of its affluents, tlnj Gntpurhah, Malpurba, 
Bheemali, Tnnga, Bhoodra and Tumbadra, 
and much of tlie valley of tlie Godavery 
and of the valleys of its northern affluents, 
have limestone, clay slate and sand-stone 
rocks, aud the houses and more extensive 
buildings are all built of these. The lime- 
stone of Kurnool, west to the Beemah, is 
an excellent building material. The wdiole 
of Kymore range in Shah^bad is described 
as of limestone, which also shows itself in 
the valley of the river Soue as far at least as 
Mungeysur peak in Mirzapur, aud it crops 
up at Rhotas forming a sloping base to the 
precipitous sandstone rock. Below the 
limestone is one ofu plush grey colour mixed 
with occasional crystals of Calc spar. This, 
like the Kurnool stones, is admirably suited 
for lithography. Below the latter, in Ky- 
more is a limestome of a hard tenacious 
almost indestructible composition admirably 
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suited tor building. Soft' sandstones resem- 
bling batlistoue, and Tripoli abound near 
Nellore, Bellaiy, Cuddapab and Hurry hur. 
Sandstones suited for grinding purposes are 
obtained in Cuddapab at Cbellainacoor, a 
greyish brown schistose granular standstone, 
near Cuddapab, there is bluish grey compact j 
magnesian limestone, suited for fiiio sharpen- 
ing stones, from Wooiitimirta fine grained 
schistose, sandstone, suited fora ragstone. In 
Guntoor, at Painaud, arc purple and lilac .slaty 
sandstones tine in graiiij hones tones, hluek 
limestones, and litliographic marbles. From 
Gooteniookoola and Dyda, liones from Koo- 
pokoonda, 8 miles west of Vinaeondah, below 
the signal pond ; rough snndstoiie glistening 
with mica. From Matoor Hill, schistose 
ragstone. 

The .‘^aud.stones of the Kymore range 
in the Vyndhya liavc a high eoiimiercial 
value at Chunar an<l JMirzapore, being u.sed 
as flagstones, and for ornamental purposes. 
The stones at tIio.se places owe tbeir ad- 
vantage to the }>roxiinity of the Ganges, 
which affords an easy river eaii rago ; other- 
wise they are the worst and most destructible i 
description of stone in the range. The ! 
millstones of Chyueporo, Sasseram, and i 
Tilowlhoo, perliaps also Ackbarpore, are| 
fiimou.s, but must always bo dear in a distant* 
market for want of river caniage. The' 
Soue causeway and tlie Koylwan railway 
bridge are built of the dense saiul.stone of * 
Sasseram, while even little quantities are i 
found ill the higher jmrlions of the range! 
towards Rohtas. The best stone, while easily i 
workable, is almost as bard as granite, and 
may be bad of any colour, viz., white, crys- 
talline, blue, grey, and all shades to a dark 
red. Flexible stindstoiie is found in Ulwar, 
at Dadri in Jlieiid, ainl at Jubbulpore. It is 
called “ Sang- i larzan,” li, e., shaking stone, 
and is obtained from the Kalyana hill in the 
pergunnah Dadri, it is used for roofing and 
for oriiaiiieiital pillars. Sandstones also occur 
at Sabi Balabgarh, in the hills to the south- 
west of Delhi. — Powell, Hand-book Peon, 
Prod., Punjab, pp. 3o-6(i ; Mad. Et. Jnr. 
Beport ; Reports and Cutaloyucs of the 
Oov>t. Central Museum, Madras ; Tondinson , . 

SiAlNDUDA, see Singhalese. i 

SANDULAYKArilAL,DuK. Fruit of ! 
Elate .sylvestris, Lmn. 

SAN DUN, SiNGii. Sandalwood. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS, population 
about 75,000 or 80,000, from having been 
wild and uncivilized, are now all nominally 
Christians. The male population arc a good 
height, athletic, and well-proportioned ; but 
neither men nor women are prepossessing in 
appearance although they have the reputa- 
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fcioD of being good-tempered, and not 
aroused into anger. The rains of an old 
temple are still to be seen about six miles from 
Honolulu, near Diamond Hill. It Is said to 
have been built by Ka-me-ha-meha the first, 
after the conquest of the island. It is called 
Heiau. Here, in the days of heathenism, 
were offered human sacrifices. The victim 
WU.S chosen either by the priest or king. The 
messenger of death entered his abode while 
he slept, and he met his end by strangling. 
He was then dragged off as an offering to the 
sanguinary god. In Vatc, the people, although 
differing a good deal among themselves, have, 
except the black colour of their skins, few 
points of resemblance to the Sauese. They 
are of larger stature and more regular fea- 
ture.s, some Jiaving straight or almost aqui- 
line no.sos, good foreheads, and beards of 
moderate size, their manners more composed, 
their dress much more decent, consisting 
of a broad belt of matting, seven or eight 
Inches wide, very neatly worked in a diamond 
pattern of red, white and black colours, with 
a species of maro su.spended in front. Many 
of them had tlicir skins tattooed, or rather 
covered with raised figures, the arms and 
che.st being the parts generally operated upon ; 
the cartilage of the nose was frequently 
pierced, and filled with a circular piece of 
Slone, and the lobes of the ears always so, 
large ornaments of white shells, or of tortoise- 
shell, being hung from them, so as often to 
extend the orifice to a great sizx*. Koutid 
tlieir arms, and, in some cases, round their 
aijkle.s, they woi*o handsome bracelets, made 
of small rings ground out of slicdls. In the 
island of Vale the passion for collecting every 
kind of bone is so great, that a ti’uflic in them 
is carried on, not only among iJie tribes, but 
with the iieigliboiiriiig islands. It did not ap- 
pear that jealousy of their Avomen was the cause 
of their fear of the intrusion of foreigners, 
as many as well as a fair proportion of children 
Avere seen. The Avomen Avere generally tall and 
thin, their hair cropped close to the head, and 
the skin occasionally marked Avith figures, 
as on the men’s bodies. Their dress did 
not ditler niiuh from that of the males, 
con.sisting of a someAvliat broader Avaist-belt, 
and a square mat in front, resembling an 
enlarged maro. To this must be added 
lioAvovcr the singular appendage of a tail, 
made of grass or matting, the ends being a 
loose fringe of a foot and a half long, and the 
Avhole suspended from the waist-belt, and 
reaching nearly to the calf of the leg. On 
all sides are evidences of plenty of articles 
of food. Numerous pigs run about, and all the; 
trees near the houses aic covered with 
yams ^attached to the boughs.— 
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pjfK ; Gnpf, In the penindiiiii of Indi^, ?<; te 
MtphiHStone Erskim^ Islands of the curaablo at Streepermatoor, Tripaspor, 

3»c//5?c, ;»/). 324-332. g*eput, Metapolllam and Cuddapah, and in 

; SAN-FA-SEII, the name applied by the many parts of India, and bricks can bo niado 
Chinese pilgrim Ilweu Thsnng to the Vrij’li that resist the action of great heat. A clay is 
country which he also calls Fo-lo-shi. Saii-fa- found at Bey pore 20 to 30 feet below the 
«hi or Sanivaji, is the Pali form of Samvriji, surface, and is used for fire-bricks and for 
or the “ United Vriji,” from which General lining furnaces. 

*«Cutiuingham infers that the Vriji were a Sang-i-irmali, a fossil, 
largo tribe which was divided into several Saug-i-jaralmt, Sulphate of lime, steatile 
branches, namely, the Li<?hhavi of Vaisali, and otlier minerals, 
the Vaidehi of Mithila. the Tirabhukti of Sanjr-i-inhanam, Lunar caustic ? 


Tirhut, &e. Either of these divisions sepa- 
rately might therefore bo called Vriji, or any 
two together might be called Vriji, as well 
as Samvriji, or the “ United Vrijis,” as is 
the ease with the warlike tribe of the Bagri 
or Sambagri of the Sutlej, which consisted 
of tlireo separate divisions. He is of opinion 
that Vaisali was a single district in the ter- 
ritories of the United Vriji, or Wnjji. 
Kesariya is an old ruined town, 30 miles to 
the north-north-west of Vaisali. The place 
possesses a mound of ruins with a lofty 
stupa on the top, which the people attribute 
to Raja Vena Chakra varti. In the Puranas 
also, Raja Vena is called a Chakravarti, or 
supreme monarch ; General Cunningham found 
his name as widely spread through northern 
ludia as that of Rama, or the five Paudu. — 
Cannhvf ham's Ancient G eoff. of India, p» 446. 

SANG, Pers. a stone, but used as a pre- 
fix to designate several substances, mineral 
earths, stoiie.s, minerals, gems, fo.^sils, com- 
pounds u.sed ill tlic arts, or in medicine. Of 
these may be enunierated ; — 

Sung-i-abrI, Hind., a mottled brown and 
yieliow stone. 

Saiig-i-akik, cornelian. 

Hang-i-assliar, a form of silica. 

Sang-i-assyuin, inill.'^tone grit. 

Sang-i-basri, “ bassorali stone,” a slag or 
dross of copper in tubular |)iec(*s ; said to 
come from Basorah (Basrali), where it is 
collected at the moutlis of the cliiinncys of 
copper furnaces. 

Sang-i-biriuj, the DizPul, is an important | 
stream in KliuzisUin. Tlie IxmI of an ociai- 
aiooal tonent in ancient Susiana, called 
Ab-i-bnld, falls into the Hizful, is cover- 
ed with a peculiar kind of pebble, wbieli, 
being ’filled with little fossil .shells resembling 
grains of rice, is called Saiig-i-birinj, or the 
rice stone. Those stones are also found in 
the river at Shuster, but of an inferior quali- 
ty, and they are in much reipiest throughout. 
Persia for the head of the Nargil pipe, which 
is almost invariably composed of this material 
aeVin silver. 

fciang-i~charaak, massive magnetic iron ore. 

Sanj-i-dallara, Pkbs-, Hind. Fuller's earth? 
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8ang-i-kara, Ilotiiblcndo rock. 

Sang-i-kbarus, Fossil eucrinite. 

8ang-i-Jarzon, Flexible sandstone. 

San g-i -inch tab, also tambra, garuet. 

8ang-i-marmar, Marl>le. 

8ung-i-musa, Hard clay slate, syenite, gra- 
nite. 

Sang-i-pnlan, French chalk, or steatite, 
usetl for making crneibles, qu. ? sung.i-dalan. 

Sang-i-inarjan, Coral. 

8aiig-i-patbani, Bloodstone. 

8ang-i-rasak, Copper-dross, a mixture of 
metallic copper with organic matter ; olitaiii- 
ed during the i>rocess of melting copper and 
brass. 

Sang-i-sabz, Green earth. 

Suug-i-safcd, White cpiartz. 

Sang-i-sar-i-mahi, Small fossil shells. 

Saiig-i-shadiiaj, Fossil nummulite. 

Sang-i-sitara, Avauturine. 

Sang-i-sulaiinan, Onj^x. 

8ang-i-tabak, a variegated stone. 

Hang-i-yamanl, 'Bloodstone. 

Sang-i-yaslnn, »lade. 

— Ghesney, Euphrates and Tigris, FowclVs 
Uand-hook. 

SANG, a reciprocal contract or promise. 
In the wedding ceremonies a few days after 
tlie conehisiou of tlie Sang, a preparial enter- 
tainment is made sulliciently large to iindudo 
the whole kheii, provideil the young man’s 
condition in life will admit of his going to 
tliat expense. It liappcns not nnfrcquently, 
that the Sang is entered into before the girl 
is inaiTiageai)lc. So soon as the girl arrives 
at proper age to take upon herself the duties 
of a wife, the' Uroos or marriage ceremony 
performed by a Moollali.— Tra^ 
vets, Beloochhtan and Sind, p. 68. 

SANG, a spear or javelin, formed wholly 
of iron, carried by faqeers ; also a war-lance, 
tea feet long, covered with plates of iron, 
about four feet above the spike. A sirohi 
is a sword made at the town of that name, 
famous for its temper.— Bajasthan^ 
Vol. ii, 1 18. 

SANG A, Hind. A wooden bridge in the 
Himalaya. 

SANG A, see Inscriptions, Karli, Kiu-siu. 
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aANOIB. 

SANC^L^ Hind,, of Kashmir. Taxus 
baccata, common yew. 

SANGALA, a hill fortress in the central 
Panjab, captured by Alexander. It is the city 
to which Alexander marched after passing 
the Hydraotes (now the Ravi), and is 
supposed by Ronucll to have been on the 
East side of the Boas. Tlie Arashtra, <»r 
the kingless, were the republican defend- 
ers of Sangaitt or Sakala. They are the 
AtlniistOB of Arrian, who places them on the 
Ravi. Tliey were known by the soveial 
names of Bahika, Jartikku and Takka, from 
which last is the name of their old cajntal of 
Taxila or Takka-sila as known to the Greeks. 
The people still exist in considerable num- 
bers in the Panjab Hills, and their alphabeti- 
cal writing characters under the narneofTakri 
or Takui are now used by all the hindoos of 
Kashmir and the northern mountains from 
Simla and Sabathn to Kabul and Bamian. — 
Elliot, See Chaudragupta, Harijia, Khetri. 

SAN GAM, Sans. The fork of two rivers, 
also, a union, wedding or marriage. See Sutti. 

SANGAN KUPl, Tam. Clerodendron 
iiioj-me, Gcertn,^ Roxh.^ Rheede, 

SAN GAN A, see Inscriptions. 

^ SANG All, IIi.VD. Prosopis spicigora. 

SANG All A, the occupants of the islami 
of Bcyt, in the time of Alexander. They 
'were even then daring, reckless, pirates. 

SANGAT, see Sikh. 

Sang BOYS, in lat. 6* 4 Hi' N., are two 
high islands of the Philippines. 

SANG BARDAR, IIino. Spearsmen. 

SANGCIIA, Hind. Nummulites, obtained 
on the Mazari hills, at Dera Ghazi Khan ami 
at Imam Baksh Khan. They arc priced at 32 
seers per rupee. See Sang. 

SANG-DRAGON, Fr. DragonV: blood. 

SANGGYE, Hind. Sonecio iaeiniosus. 

SANGIR, or Sangnoy, an island on tho 
N. E. of Celebes, extending from lat. 3* 21' 
N. to lat. 3® 16' N. It is said to possess a 
harbour on its cast side. Sangir and the 
numerous islands of its group in the (kdehos 
occupy a superficies of 13 square leagues, tluj 
Tolaut and the Meaugis islands united are 18 
square leagues ; these archipelagoes, formerly 
subject to the authority of the sultans of Tei - 
nnte, now make part of the Dutch residency 
ofMenado. Several extinct volcanoes, and 
some still in full action, are found in the 
Sangir group ; the devastations which tlicy 
commit from time to time, have often been 
fatal to the inhabitants. The eruption of I 
Duwana, in 1808, completely annihilated the | 
village of Tegalando, destroyed all the sur- i 
rounding forests, and 'suddenly deprived the I 
inhabitants of all means of livelihood, by the j 
destruction of their fields. Tho Gunong-api I 
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or fire mountain, causes numerous ravages 
in tho island of Slau ; its peak, 6,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, forms the cul- 
minating point of this group. Gunong-api 
covers vyith its base all tho northern part 
ot Saiigir-besav, this volcano has not been 
active since 1812 when the torrents of lava 
which it poured out destroyed tho extensive 
forests of (•o<‘oamit trees with which this part • 
of tluj island was covered, and caused the : 
dcatli of many of the inhabitants. These 
islands furiiisli more than twenty-five kinds of 
wood suited for building and furniture. 
Two harbours, sheltered from all winds, exist 
in the larger Sangir, one in the Bay of Ta- 
ruiia, the other, called Midclii, on the eastern 
side.— Jom*. Ind, Arch, for p. 764. 
SANG], Hind. A pitch fork. 
SANG-r-SULIMANI, Hind. Onyx. 
SANG-KING, Lkpch. Mustcla sub-he- 
maehalana, JTod.y Bhjth, 

SANG KOI, see India. 

SANG-KUPI, Dck. Clerodendron in- 
ermo, Gftrt, 

SANG LA, Hind. A plank bridge in the 
hills. 

SANGNAI, Hind. Ranolisj acuticornis, 
Gray, 

SANG-NILA-UTAMA, see Johore. 
SANGUW, see India, Kyan. 

SANGPO, see Yak. 

SANG-PWAN-HIA, Chin. Midsummer 
root. 

SANGRAI, Hind. Panolia acuticornis, 
Gratf. 

SANGRI, or Shaiigri, Hind. Seed pods of ^ 

1* roso} ) i s s j )i c i gc ra. 

SANGSAL, or Rangs.al, ^ho name of the 
larger of tho idols at Bamian. 
SANGSAPURBA, Stic Johore. 
SANGS-GYAS, see r>u.ldha. 

SANGSUE, Fr. Leeches. 

SANGTARAH, Hind. Citrus aurantium, 
the Lime. Citrus bergamia. 

SANGIT, Tam. Cliank shells. 

SANGI JINOLARIA, a genus of molluscs. 
SANGUIS DRACONIS, Lat. Dragon’s 
blood. 

SANGUISUGA, Hirudo, the leech. 

SAN 0 U1 SU G A yEG YPTI A C A, the 
leech of Prov. xxx, v. L^, the Olukeh, or 
Aluka, or Alnk of tho Arabs, 

SANG- YAHUDI, “ Jew’s stone,” a fos- 
sil eiicrinitc. 

SANG-YEN, CiTiN. Tol)ac,co. This is the 
m in some parts of China,j»ut the ordinary 
names are Yon-t’sau ; Jin-t’sau ainl 'run-pa-ku. 
SANHITA, sec Arlans, Vedas. 

SANI, tho planet Saturn, whose infiuttice 
is supposed by hindoos to be malignant : also 
a deity of the hindoos. Yama is the regent 
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SANKARA ACHAKYA. 

;6MleU ; Saiil is the Planet Satura ; nm|[ Bi l- 
Imspati, is Jupiter. Saturn’s riii^ was known 
to the ancients. In Maurice’s Indian Anti- 
quities is m engraving of Sani, the Saturn of, 
-the hiudoos, taken from an image in a very 
ancient pagoda, wliich represents the deity 
encompassed by a ring formed of tAvo serpents. 
Hence it is inferred that the ancients were 
acquainted with the existence of the ring of j 
Saturn . — Curiosities of Science^ 8 1 , | 

SANI, a light camel or dromedary, train- 
ed especially for the riding of native cliioi’s. 
See Graha, Vara or Vasara. 

SANI, see Khutri. 

SANIGALG, or Senagahi, Tkl. Cicci 
arietinum, Linn. Bengal gram. 

SAN-I-JALUS, the year of a king's ac- 
cession. See Jalus. 

SANJAB, Hind. The sable. 

SANJAD, or Sanjat, Hind. In Pesliawur, 
In Pushtu, the berries oi’ Kleagniis orieutalis, ; 
also of Pyrus variolosa, wild pear. 

SANJID, sec Jugdalik. 

SANJLT, or Ban-saugli, Hind. Cratiegu5 
oxyacantha. 

SANJNA, Hind. Moringa pterygospenna. 

SANKA, Hind. A chank, a shell. The 
chanfcs arc made into mini pets, rings, l)eads, 
armlets, bracelets, and the Sankasari of Dacca 
are famed for their skill in the cliank or sank 
work. The skill is remarkable with which 
the unyielding substance of a hard thick shell 
is converted into necklaces for men and into 
bracelets for women. Tlie manuracture of 
shell bracelets is one of (he indigenous arts 
of Bengal, in Avhich the ‘‘ Sunkavi” caste, at 
Dacca excel, l^ie clianks of wlibdi they are 
mado are large species of Turbinella, from 
six to seven inches long, and of a pure white 
colour. They are imported into (Calcutta from 
Kamnad and South India, opposite to Ceylon, 
and from the Maidive Islands. See Sanknsura. 

SANK^EUll GOND, Acacia odoratissima, 
Jioxb,, Willd. 

SANKALPA, see Sati. 

SANKARA CHAR. In Kashmir, are two 
eminences wliich bear the name of Taklit-i- 
Suliman ; one near Kashmir is called Sir-i- 
Shii, or Siva’s head hy the liindoos, but also 
Sankara char : and tlie iiill on tiie opposite 
side of the city is called I lari Purhafc, or the j 
hill of Vishnu or Iluri. On tlie lat ter hill is j 
.the fort of Kashmir. The heal; on the plains | 
under the Sulimani* range is excessive. The | 
Kayser mountain seems a collection of inac- 
cessible precipices— See Kaysur, 
Kliyber. 

SANKARA ACHARY A, who lived about 
the^'Hth or 9tb century, was a religious teacher 
of tho hindoo-s, in the South of India, a com- 
ixieutator on the Veda, and the alleged aythor I 
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SANKARA 

of the Sankara Cheritra^ Sankara|j^atha, S. 
Vijaya and S. Dignijayu. He was a Namburi 
brahman, niid a native of Kerala or Malabar. 
He lead an erratic life through India and 
Kashmir, and engaged in controversies, and 
linally died at Kedaruath in the Himalaya ; 
be foiindt'd a dominant Suiva sect. From 
I Ihninrcs have omaiiated and still emanate 
almost all new opinions on (jnestions of hiu- 
(loo theology, hindoo pliilosopliy aifd hindoo 
jurisprudence. Tho verdict of the Benares 
nuthorities is tinal in the liindoo world ; there, 
Sankara Aeburya won a great shivite contro- 
versial victory ; there, disguised as a hindoo 
boy, Feizi became initiated in the hindoo 
Sliasters ; then*, at the foiiiitaiii head, tlitl 
Aurungz(*he try to diffuse tlie leaven ofrna- 
humedaiiism ; and there at last has the Be- 
nares College been erected hy the British to 
enlighten and form the native population with 
iunv ideas in their heads and new institutions ; 
Hindoo theologists have (mtered into vain 
disputes on the qiu'stion, whicli, among the 
attributes of God, shall he deemed charac- 
teristic and pre-emin(*nt ? Sankara Acharya, 
contended for tlie attributes of Siva ; and 
founded, or coiilirmed, the sect of saiva who 
worship Siva as Mahuikn’a, the Supreme 
Being, and deny the inde[)cndcnt existence of 
Vishnu and other deities. He was the most 
renowneil master of the school of Vedanta 
philoso])hy ; he says, 

A (lr<)|> lliut tvcTiiblos on the lotiiB leaf, 

Such is this life, so soon dispelled, so brief. 

Tlie eight great mountains and the seven Seas, 

The Sun, the ('tods who sit untl’nile over these, 

Thou, 1, the Universe, must ])as8 away, 

Time conquers all ; wliy care for what must pass aw'ay. 

Tlie term Daiidi, means anyone who bears 
a statfi hut is applied especially to a numerous 
order of religious mendicants, founded by 
Sankara Acharya, many of whom have been 
eiiiiiieutus writers on various subjects, espe- 
cially on the Vedanta philosophy. They uro 
divided into ten classes, each of wliicli is dis- 
I riiiguished hy a peculiar name, as Tirthu, 
AMuina, Vaiia, Aranya, Saraswati, Puri, 
Bharati, Giri or Gir, Parvata, and Sagara, 
which is added to the proper name of the 
individual — as Purushottama Gir, or Baden- 
(Ihra Saraswati. They are lienee known coU 
leciively as thel)as-nami, or ten name Gosain. 
Of these, only the edasses named Tirtha, 
Asraina, Saiaswati, and part of Bharati, are 
now considered as pure Daudi ; the others 
are of a more secular character and are more 
usually termed Atit. — fVils, Glos, ; Tr. of 
Ilmd.f Fo/. J, pp, 275*^276 ; Bu?isen, God 
in History^ VoL i, p. 332. See Advaiiam, 
Cow, DamJi, Hindoo, Kapiln, Lakshmi, Sami^* 
veda, Veda. 
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' SANKASURA, means demon of the Sanka 
or Ciiank. Early continental travellei s spell it 
Cliaiich, and in exotic words, a hard is usually 
substituted fora soft, initial, giving Kank, or 
Conch. Shells, as arousing iin}>lement8 of 
war, were as such used in former times among 
Indians, as trumpets are at present. In (he 
terrible civil war hetween the Pandii and 
their kifismen, (he Kuru, as homerienlly de- 
scribed hi the Mahabhurat, Krishna used the 
shell Ftinchajnnya, each chief also sounded a 
shell, to which, like (he swords of the cliival- 
rous knights of Europe, distinct and signili- 
cant names were given. — Moor, p. 213. See 
Gila. Sanka 

SANKA YA GAURISWAKAjSce Inscrip- 
tions. 

S A N K II , see Na m am . 

SANK’liA, Sans., Tam. A pearl .shell, 
any shell. A Cliank, or Coneli shell, one of tiie 
priindpal weapons of Vi.shnu. Hence Saiikha- 
dwara, the Chank locality, the island of Bey t. 

SaNKHA-DWARA^ is still renowned 
for its shells, and one bank uncovered at 
low watiM’, whence they aic obtained, is j 
close to the landing-place ; but as the rin- 
•sank, or war-sh<*ll, with whi(!h he was 
wont to peal a blast, the onslanglii to battle, 
no longer graces (be Inmd of the Rajpoot ; ' 
i(s nse is now restricted to the brahmin, 
wliercwjtli “ to awake the gods in the morn- 
ing !” to let ■ tlie world know when lie 
<lines ; or, to form clinri oi* bracelets, for the 
arms of the hiiidoo fair. Bengal is the best 
customer for the shells of Sankha-dwara ; and 
at an early part of the 1 9th century an entire 
street was oecupied in the city of Dacca hy 
shell'Cutter.'s, all supplied fioin the island of 
Beyt. In Colonel Tod’s tiiiK?, tlie banks were 
farmed of the Guicowar government )>y a 
]^ii*.see merchant of Bombay, who contracted 
with the Kharwar, at the rate of twenty koree 
(from five to six rupees) per hundred,and load- 
ed (hern for Boinhay, wheiiee they arc shipped 
for Bengal. J\jrpetnal allusion is made, in 
the martial poetry of the Rajpoot, to the 
“ blast of the shell,” which is as eommoii 
•as the charge of the brazen (rump of wesiern 
chivalry. Pre-eminent mention is made in 
the “Great war” of two of tliesc. — Tod's 
Travels^ pp, 432-33. See Sanka. 

SANKHA PUSH PI, Tel. Chrysopogon 
acicularis, also, Hino., Singh. Kvol- 

vulus aksiiioides, Limt. ; Roxb, 

SANKHIR, Hind. Celastrus paniculata. 

SANKHRI, Hind. Prosopis spicigera. 

SANKHU, Hind. Celastrus paniculata. 

SANKHYA, Sans. A sect of hindoo 
philosophers, from Saiikhya, clear knowledge. 
SANKHYA, a hindoo system of philoso- 
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phy, teaching the eternity of ttatter :ai)d 
spirit independent of God, founded by Ka^- 
pila. The Sankhya system of philosophy 
was apparently the earliest of ajl the sys- 
tems that preceded the really philosophic 
age of the hindoo schools. Its author is said 
to have been Kapila who is now fabled 
to have been a son of Bralirna, and an incar- 
nation of Vishnu; he is numbered among 
the .^seveii great saints, and many marvels arc 
ascribed to him. While using vedic notions, 
he in the main departed from vedic theories, / 
and in all im[)ortant particulars comes to eon- 
clu.sions iliametrically opposed to what the 
veda teach. The Sankhya system contains 
two grand divisions, which differ on tho 
vital (|ucsti()n of the existence of a God ; one 
is tei nied the ‘ Seswara Sankhya’ lliat which 
owns a God ; the other is called. ‘ Niriswara 
Sankhya’ or that which denies the very 
exi.stence of a God ; tlie latter was Kapila’s. 
.sy.stcm, a system at that time entirely new ; 
it taught lliat theie were two primary agen- 
cies, ‘nature’ or ‘matter’ and ‘souls;’ but that 
there was no ‘ Supreme Being.’ Ho asserts 
as follows ; ‘ souls’ have existed in multitudes 
from eternity ; hy their side ‘stands natur? or 
mattxa’ for elei nal ages the two remained 
scniarat^j at length th(?y became united, and 
tlie’ univcr.se in all ‘ its forms 'was developed 
I from llieir union.’ The object of the Sankhya 
I as well as of the other branches of the hindoo 
j pliilosophy, is the removal of human pain by 
' the final and complete liberation of the indi- 
vidual soul. The Sankhya system has twenty- 
five principh's to which the soul must apply 
itself as ol jects of knowledge, and in respect 
to Avhich true wisdom i.s to be acquired ; 
they are : 

I.s/ — Nature, termed ‘ Pradhan* or chief, 
from being the nniversal material cause, the 
prime cause of all things. • 

2nd. — Intelligence, the first product of 
nature, incrcaie, prolific, itself productive of 
others. 

Wnl.— Sclf-conscionsncss, its peculiar func- 
tion is the recognition of the soul in its 
various states, it is the product of intelligence, 
•and itself produces. 

4/A to 8/A. — Five principles, subtle par- 
ticles or atoms of things. These are iinper- 
eejitible to the gross senses of linman beings, 
hut may be known by superior intelligence ; 
tlieu follow — 

9/A to 19/A.— The organsofsense andaction, 
of which ten are external and one is internal. . 
Tlic organs of sense are five ; the organs of 
action are five. The mind serves both^for 
sense and action. 

2()/A to 24/A arc five elements produced 
from the five subtle particles. 
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sankhta. ' - ■ ■ ; ‘ ; 

■ 1st — Ether ; this hns the property of au<li- 
l>leQ6i^i being the instrumont of sound. 

2ud. — Air; which has two properties ; it is 
audible, and it cau also be touched. 

3rd.— Fire ; this has three properties ; audi- 
bility, tani^ibility, and colour. 

4th. — Water ; possessed of four properties ; 
audibility, tangibility, colour and taste. 

5th. — Earth ; possessed of five properties ; 
audibility, tangibility, colour, taste and smell. 

25tli. — The last principle is soul : like 
nature it is not produced biu is eternal, but 
uuUke nature it produces nothing from itself ; 
it is multitudinous, iiulividnal, sensitive, eter- 
nal, immaterial. 

The great error that lies at the root of 
the Sankhya system is, that the products of 
matter and mind are blended and confbuiuled 
together. 

The next hiudoo system of philosophy is 
that attributed to Gautama, namel}^ the 
Nyaya system, which considers by means ul 
subtle and logical argument, tlio true moiie of 
inquiring after Truth ; and has surveycMl the 
whole field of this argument more exactly and 
co||^pletely than any other of tlie hiiuloo sys- 
tems. The first inquiry of this system is what 
is the way to attain perfect beatilndc ? And 
the answer given is ‘Tlnit deliveranbois oidy 
tube secured by a knowledge* of the Trnih,’ 
It then proceeds to examine what instruments 
are best adapted for the acquisilion of that 
deliverance, and comes to tlie conclusion that 
they are four in number, namely, perception, 
inference, comparison and testimony. It then 
minutely examines the various olqccts of 
knowledge, whicli are required to be {)rovcd 
and known ; wliieh objects are twelve in 
number : soul, body, sense, ol ject, kncwledge, 
the mind, activity, fault, transmigration, 
fruit, pain and beatitude. 

The Vedantic system, tliereafter made its 
appearance, in thr(;c singes of dovelopinent. 
The germs of tliis philosopliy and even its 
principal doedrincs arc contained in tlie lirah- 
maua books of the Vedas ; tlien it is seen in 
n more complete form in the Sutras of Vyusa ; 
atid lastly, this pliilosopliy is recorded in the 
great commentaries wliicli eminent scbolars 
Lave written upon the original autliorities. 

The voice of liindoo antiquity ascribes the 
origin of the Vedantic system to the sage 
Badarayan, otherwise named Veda-Vyasa. 
The manner of his birth is thus described in 
one of the works attributed to Iiini, 

* Of birth and deatli, a multiplicity 
Of bouIb is to be iaforred.’ 

The fact of transmigration none of the hin- 
doo philosophical systems dispute, it iSiillow- 
ed by all ; as a man casts off his old garments, 
nud puts oii new ones, so that soul haviug 
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left its ‘ old mortal eaters into another 
which is new.* ‘One soul, and not another. 
These philosophies are subjects for the 
learned of tho hindoo people. Brahmanism 
is, at present, synonimous with hinduism, 
and tho brahmanical religionists are of 
three classes, tho worshippers of Vishnu, 
of Siva and the Suktn, or those who wor- 
ship the female energies of gods. But 
i (heir views seem to have hecir gradu- 
ally bioiight to tlie present condition and, as 
with the hindoo, is in some places a nature- 
worship, in others an idolatry, in others a 
hero-worship, in. others a physiology or a 
pliilosopliy, perhaps, in nil, a spirit-worship, 
ibinseii says (iii, 516,) the forms of worship 
I followe<l hy tlie Arian immigrants and the 
I inslitution of castes seem to have commenced 
I after they crossed the Sutlej river, and the 
I original seat of this worship extended from 
1 the linins to the (hinges and to Bengal (Behar). 
Fie adds that bnihmans, after crossing the 
I Suthj, inlrodueed Siva and other deities and 
I threw those of tlie Yedie perioil into the shade. 

I Aecording to Ibinseii, it was about the year 
j dOOO n. c. that the sidiism took place amongst 
! the East and West Ariuiis, when all India, 

I east oi' the Sutlej, adopted braliminism, and 
I tht‘ religious views, forms and habits of Bae- 
; tria were for ever abandoned. According to 
i IManu (the first liook of which he tliinks was 
j composed but little antecedent to the Christian 
era) file world had passed through four yoga, 

I when lirahmanism was introduced ; and the 
I brahman ism of the Sanscrit hooks is the 
i mythico-pantlicisiic form of Vedic naturalism, 

1 liralimanism is usually understood to bo the 
! laicrdevidopment and corruption of the ancient 
Vedic faitli. Jiiinsen, however, expresses the 
opinion that the region of the Indus still re- 
tains th(3 nature- wor.‘<hip of Vedism, while 
southmii India and the banks of the Gaiige.s 
have long fallen into biiilmianism ; but such is 
not the case, the worship of the bulk of the 
Aryan races is divided botwetni the physiolo- 
gical view.s entertained by those who believe 
in Siva, and the liero-wursliipping followers 
of Vislmn. Brahmanism is iiccoinmodatiiig 
to any thing tliat partakes of idol-worship.’ 
Similarly as a Roman would worship Isis and 
O.siris, so a hindoo makes ofieriugs to apo- 
tlieosized mahomedans, such as Shaijth Sadu, 
Ghazi Mian and Shaik Madar iii uortberii 
India and Bawa Adam in tlio peninsula. 
Bnihnianism is at present divided into several 
branches, each of which has many sub-divi- 
sions ; tho three principal branches are ; Ist, 
Vcdan(isn/f so named after the Vedanta of 
Vyasa. It has few adherents, consisting of 
some philosophical brahmans. Of the ihou- 
sauds of tenijileB in India consecrated to vari- 
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otts only <)n%i8 con&ecrated to this' 

doctrine, in which Brahma is worshipped 
alone. 2ndy Vishf^uismi — This doctrine raises 
the second person of the Hind u Triad (Vishnu) 
to die highest phtce, and adores his different 
avatars, together with a multitude of other 
deities, powers of nature, and mythical per- 
sons. Its professors are styled Vaisliiiava. 
3/c/, Sivaism. — This doctrine places the 
third poi%on of the Hindu Triad (Siva) high- 
est in tho**rank of the gods. The professors 
of this do(!trine call themselves Saiva and 
their number amounts to many millions more 
tlmn the professors of Vislniuism. Alfhougli 
Siva is the god of destruction, he is also the 
god of production, considered with respect to 
the idea, which ever pervades the doctrine of 
Brahma, namely, that death is but the re- | 
commencennait of a new Wta.— Elphinst()ne\s \ 
Uislorif of India ; Buits(;n'‘s Egypt's place ; l 
Tod's Rajasthan^ Vol. i, p. 26 ; Tcnncnls j 
Chrisllanihf in Ceylon^ p. 199; Hind. 770 , 
Vol. ii, ;o 13. 

SANKIIYA, also Sankliya safed, IIinu. 
Arsenious acid. 

Sankliya liilauri, vitreous arsenic. 

Sankliya pili, 3^ellow arsenic. 

• Sankliya siya, impure bisulpiiule of arsenic. 

Sankliya surkh, bisulphide of arsenic. 

SANKIIYA KAIIIKA, a book (jontaining 
the system of the Sankliya pliilosojdiy taught 
by Kapila. It consists of sixty-ciglit Aplio- 
risrns. See Hindoo. 

SAN-KI ? Illiiriuni. 

SANKISA, or Kapitlia, an old city in the 
Gangetic Doab, near Kano], famous as the 
place of Buddha’s fabled descent from heaven. 

vSANKHA BUSHJH CIIETTU, Tkl. 
Clirysojiogon acicularis, Host ; Andropogon 
aeicnlaris, 72., i., 262 — li/teede, xxi, 43. 

SANKA, or Sangu, Tam. Cliank shells. 

SAN-KOKLA, orSan-kokra, Hind., also 
pat-san, or vat-san and sanni. Hibiscus 
cannabinus, Jangli saii-l>okra, is a species ul 
Hibiscus. 

SANKOSl TEAKS, in Nepal. 

h. N. 27 ii 3 to 21 57 ; L. V>. dr. SO 33 .5 to 5 5 

1^0. XVII, 27* 45 3" Sir 33' 5" 22,S2«; ft. (J. T. S. 

No. XVIII, 27 52 8 86 2S 5 21,!)S7 „ 

No. XIX, 27 58 3 86 25 1 23,570 „ „ 

No. XX, 27 57 8 86 18 3 23,447 „ 

No, XXI, 27 57 5 86 15 5 10,560 „ 

SANKllANTI. The winter solstice, the 
Buu’s entry into Capricorn, is calletl the 
Maha-saukranti, or great Sunkranti, and at 
this season, in the South of India, the Tongal 
festival. is held. 

The Makar Sa?ikranti festival is held about 
the 1 2th January on the occasion of the sun 
entering the tropic of Capricorn or Makar. 
On this day, the hindoo people bathe, and 
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anoint the body with eewimum oil, liateB to 
the* prayers of brahraakis to whom they give 
presents. The prayers on this day are only 
to the suD. They have friends to dinner at 
night and put on new clothes. — fVtls. GUs. 

SANKRI, Hind. Prosopis spiciirera. 
SANKRiri, sec Yug-byasa. 

SANMALI, Hind. Asparagus puniab^ 

ensis. ^ 

SANMIANI, see Kelat. 

SANNA, Hind. Cassia obovata. 

^ SANNA ELAKI, or Eluki chettu, Tki., 
Elcttariu cardumoinum, IV h. and Maton, 

SANNA tlAJLLU, Iel. Jasminum auri- 
culatuin, Va/iL, 72. i, 98. 

SANNA LAVANCA PATTA, Tel. Cm- 

oamon. 

SANNA MAKHT, Arab. Cassia elon- 
gata, Lam., Lisane, also Cassia acuti folia, 
Kura sauna, and ra sunna, are Berthelotia 
j laiiccolata. 

SAN N AMU, 1 EL. Crotalaria juncea, Z», 

S ANN AN, Hind. Ougeinia dalbcrgioides, 
also PofuihiH alba. 

SA^^NA NEKEDlJj Ifl, Eugenia jain- 
bolana, Imiu., Roxh. 

SANNA PAVILI, also Pavili kura, Tkl. 
rortuluccu nil ridiana, Linn. 

SANNAliKAl, Hind., of Kashmir, 
Daplinc cannal>iim. 

SANNI, Hind. Crotalariujunccti, C.sericea. 

SANNI, see Jell. 

SANNL, Hind. Sunn of Hazara and 
Kaiigra, Fnixiims floribunda, large ash. 

SANO-BANEL, Nepal. Porculia salva- 
11 ia, Jlodys., IJorsf. 

SANULl, Hind. Urtica licterophylla. 

SA N POO, tribniary of the Bniljiiiapootra. It 
rises on the north face of Hi rualaya, in lafc. 30® 
2«) , long. 82 5' h^., winding its way through 
'ribet, and washing the bonlers of the territory 
of Lassu, It then tiini.s suddenly. south and 
falls into the Brahmapootra, under the namo 
of Dihong. Length, aliout. 100 miles. It 
receives us afllneuts, the Saiiki-sanpoo, Niam- 
tsioii, Zzangtsion, Lallee Nuddec. 

SANPIJ, see Indu.s. 

SAN-SAliZ, Hind. Green earth, silicate 
of the protoxide of iron. 

SANSAPIIAUR, Hind. Asparagus race- 
iiiosus. 

SANSAUU, Hind. Missiessya liypoleuea. 

SANSCRIT, according to Professor Muller, 
is not the mother of Cieek and Latin, as 
Latin is of French and Itfdian, but Sanscrit, 
(4rcek and* Latin arc sister tongues, varieties 
of one and the same type, tJiongh Sanscrit is 
the older sister. It was also Mr, Colebrooke*s 
opinion that Sanscrit draw.s its origin from a 
primeval tongue, which was gradually refined 
in djlfereut climates and bccalne Sanscrit 
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•ill- India, Pelavi in Persia nod Oreek bn the irt these dednotiohe from his fOTarking 
shores of the Mediterranean. The Iranian after bud^ism bad been introdoc^ iijtb 
•famiiy of laitsinage seems to be nailed Arian; China, tlie first care of its feaehers was to 
by Mr. harrar, it is flie liido-hiuropean ami translate tlie sacred works from the Sanscrit 
Indo-Germanic of some.pfaylologists : Pictet in which they were originally written into 
and Bunions called it Arian from the Sanscrit Ciiincse. Colonel Sykes, however, stil’l con- 
word Arya meaning noble ; Kask called it | siders, from his examination of Gutzlaft's 
.Tjipl.ptic j according to Mr. Farrar, it ha.s 8 | catalogue of Chinese buddhistical works' that 


I Lithuanian, Teutonic, 
1 Sclavonic, Celtic. 


divisions, 

Hindoo, I Greek, 

Persian, | Latin, 

Of theso, it is nnoci tuin whether Celtic or 
Sanscrit represents the older pha.se. But it 
is known tliat nil of them arc tlie dauj^htei 


tlie hooks taken from India to China, by tlie 
Chinese travellers between the fdurtli and 
seventh centuries were equally in Bali. The 
^nent body of the buddhist writings consists 
avowedly of translations. The Tibetan, 
Mongolian, Chinese, Singhalese, Bm man ami 


■ . , A.iVM.ww.u,,,, viimcsc, oiiigiiaiese, jjurnian ami 

ofa pruneval tonn ot language which lia.s now ! Siamese books, are all declaredly translations 
ceased to exist, but which was spoken by a j of works written in the langmure of India — 
yet undivided race at a .time when Sanscril and that which is commonly called Fan 'or 
and Greek as yet had only implicit existence. : more correctly Fan-lan-mo-or the lau<rua<re 
The Sanscrit language and its niodith-atinus in of the brahmans. This, in India proper*" was 
Hindi and Mahrafi are written in the Nagari umlcniably the Sanscrit language, though the 
character. The Sausent S, is repre.sente<l in j buddhist authorities of Ceylon may have 
Xeiul by h. Ihus Sapta Sindhu or the seven j l)een Pali. The Sanscrit works, as they have 
rivefs, which is the old Vedie name of India , come into our hands, have. been found almost 
Hself.aiidis derived from the live rivers of ; exclusively in Nepaul ; those in Pali beinV 
the Panjab, together with the Indus and the j obtaincil (diioHy in Nepaul and Ava. Pali is 
Sarasvati, becomes in the Zend, naptallimlhu. I the language of the buddhists of Ava, Siam 
In the Aryan family of languages, the mmiev- , and Ceylon ; therefore it is concluded 'it was 
als up to 100 are the same. j the language of the buddhi.sts of Upper India, 

The ancient Persian language east of the, when the inscriptions on the several Lat weie 
Fuphrafes was a near dialect of the San- : engraved ; and consequently that they are of 
sci it.. We are igneraiit of the dale of f.lio bu.ldliist origin. This however is questioned • 
itUroiluction of flic Arian brnncli of the it being asserted that the doetriries of Buddim 

Semitic tree into the, ivgions south of the i were long taught orally only, and were not 
Ilnidoo ku.sh and its extension into the siih- 1 eominitled to writing for four centuries after 
Himalayan belt towards llasfinapur. For, asj hi.s deatli, or until b. c. 158, a date no doubt 
111 the ease of tlie Soutliern Alphabet, it? ; subsequent to that of the inscriptions. Bud- 
earbe.?t appearanee witliiii onr ken, i.s in tlicj dlia died .548 years before Christ Aecord- 
counterpart edict of Asoka or Pyadasi, grand- , iiig to Mr. Biirnoufand Mr. Hod-son how- 
son of C’Iniiidragnpla at Kapnrdegiri in tlie i ever, tlie earliest buddhist writin-s were not 
Peshawar valley. An.l tlie greater amount l*ali but .Sanserit, and tlicy were translated by 
of pure Sanserit which the Kapur de Giri ! the northern buddhists, into their own lan- 
imseriptioii carrle.s in its text, illustrates tho,' gnag.-s, Mongol and Tibetan. The buddhist 
descending cour-e of that language ; and the I authorities assert that Sakva Sinha anil his 
ultimate and not very long delayed exlinetloii ! sii(;ee.ssors taught in Pali,' and fliat a Pali 
of all trace of tlie once extensively prevalent j grammar was completed in his day It is not 
Arian character, and its supersession l.y fhe | likely that the edicts of Asoka, intended to 
moreexaetaiidappropriatesysteinofwriting,i regulate tho moral conduct of the people at 
iMdigenons to the soiKh. The eliief .Sanscrit I large should have been iiifelli-ible only to 
iuthorities of the hnddhist.s, ' in our ' hiiddhist priest.?, or should have been per- 

^sessioii, were written, at tlie latest, from a petuated only on pillars for tlieir edification 
century and a half before, to as itineii after, Wo may therefore recognise it as an actually 
the era of cliristianity. We may be satisfied existent form of speech in seme part of India 
therefore that the prineipnl Sanscrit antlio- and might admit the testimony of its ori-in 
ri ties which we still possess were composed l.y given l.y the buddhists themselves, by whom 
the beginning of the cliristian era at legist, it is nlwnys identified with the laugiia-e of 
how mneh earlier is less easily defermiiicd. Mngadha or Bchar, the scene of s’aky.a 
The principal Pali authorities of tlie south Sinha’s first teaching, but that there are 
are of a period considerably subsequent to the several differences toween it and the Ma 
Sanscrit buddhistical writings of 1 ndia proper, gadhi, as laid down in PiakHt grammars and 
mid date^ only fiom the fifth century after as it occurs in Jain writings. Itseemsthere- 
Chnst. Professor Max Muller seems to cqncur fore to have been a form of speech peculiar 
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to4T»e of Upper. Ind ii ’ Of P«K e! phi- 
1)cts, may be rnentioned that of the Girnar 
rocks. The Asoka alphabfet (the Sansttrifl 
one,) Tibetan, is acknowledged to be of the 
seventh century, and the Kuteli alphabec of 
Bareli. The ancient Pali or Maghadi alphabet 
had once a very extended currency, and for a 
lengthened period retained its separate identi- 
ty. It occurs in Asoka’s edicts at Delhi, 
Allahabad, Matia, Bakra, Dhauli and Giruar : 
its appearance in these several localities, 
would primA, facie imply that it was intelli- 
gible to iho people at large, throughout tlie 
circle embraced by these geographical 
V)Oiindaries, or that it was the re(!Oginsed 
sacred alphabet of buddhism. Opposed to 
the latter su[)position is the departure from its 
use iu the Kapur-di-giri text of the edict 
itself and the modification to which the lan- 
guage is seen to have been suVyected in some of 
the Pali transcripts, to meet apparently the 
local dialects of each site. The available rae- 
dallic testiinoiiies of coins con ti-ibuies largely to 
the inference that these characters formed the 
oi'dinury medium of record in the majority of 
tlio states included within the limits above 
alluded to. In tliis alphabet exclusively are 
t\xpressed the legends of innumerable series 
of coins of purely local type ; its chanurters 
are found associated on the one part with the 
Greek of Agathoedes and Pantaleon and its 
phonetic signs are conjoined with counterpart 
Arian legends on certain classses of the Behat 
coins. Dr. Stevenson remarks, iu speaking 
of the Nasik cave inscriptions, that on the 
whole, we find that brahmans and huddhists, 
in these early days of our ei’a, lived in peace 
with one another, that both were favoured 
and protected by the reigning sovereigns, 
and that among the former, the Sanscrit lan- 
guage was used iu writing and the Prakrit by 
tlie latter, the two languages probably hold- 
ing the same place to one another that the 
Sanscrit and tlie vernaculars do at present. 

Mr. Caldwell believes that theDravidian lan- 
guages are to be affiliated not with the Indo- 
European but with the Scythian group of 
tongues and the Scythian family to which 
they appear to be most allied is the Finni|^ 
or Ugrian, The idioms which lie includes 
under the general term Dravidian constitute 
the vernacular speech of the great majority 
of the iuhabitants of Southern India. With 
the exception of Orissa and those districts of 
Western India and the Dekhau, in which the 
Guzerathi and the Marathi are spoken, the 
whole of the peninsular portion of India, 
from the Vindhya moiiutains and the river 
Nerbudda, (Narmadu) to Cape Comorin, is 
peopled, and from the earliest period appears 
to have been peopled, by diiferent branches 


of one and the same -i^e, speaking diiferent 
dialects of one and the same language, the Ian-* , 
guage to which Dr. Caldwell’s term Dravidi- 
an is applied, and scattered ofF-shoots from tlie 
same stem may be traced still further north as 
far as the Rsijinalial hills, and even us far as 
the mountain fastnesses of Beluciiistan. The 
Guzerathi, the Marathi, (Avith its off^shoot the 
Konkaiii) and the Uriya, or the language of 
Orissa, are idioms which are derived in the 
main from the decomposition of the Sanskrit^ 
the vernacular speech of the liindoo population 
within these respective limits : besides wliich, 
and besides tlie Dravidian languages, various 
idioms wliicli cannot be termed indigenous or 
vernaimlar are spoken or occasionally used by 
particular classes resjdenf'in Peninsular India. 
The idioms wliieli Mr. Caldwell designates as 
“ Dravidian” are nine in number, exclusive 
of the Rajmalial, Uraoii and the Brahui. They 
are as follows : — 

1. Tamil, 1 4. Mnlayalam, 7. Kota. # 

2. T«luf(ii, I f). Tula, 8. Goad or Goand, 

3. Cauareso, I G. Toda or Tudara, 0. Khund orKund, 

or Ku. 

The lust four langungos are entirely uncul- 
tivated. The proportionable numbers of the 
several races by wliom tbc languages and 
dialects mentioned above are spoken appear 
to bo 32,150,000 as follows : — 

1. Tamil spoken by • 10,000,000 

2. Telugu 14,000,000 

3. Canareso 5,000,000 

4. jMalayalam 2,500,000 

. 5, Tulu 150,000 

0. to 9. Toda, Kota, Gond and 

Khund 500,000 

Whilst Dr, Caldwell regards the grammatical 
structure and prevailing, characteristics of the 
Dravidian idioms as Scythian, he claims for 
them a position in the Scyihian group inde- 
pendent of its other members, ^is a distinct 
family or genus, or at least, as a distinct 
sub-genus of tongues. They belong not to the 
Turkish family, or to the Ugrian, or to the 
Mongolian or to the Tungusiau, — but to the 
group or class iu which all these families are 
comprised. On the whole the Dravidian 
languages may be regarded as most nearly 
allied to the Finnish or Ugrian family, Avilh 
special affinities, as it appears, to the Ostiajk. 

The conclusions arrived at by Dr. CaldAvell 
with regard to the northern languages are that 
before the arrival of the Aryans, or Sanscrit- 
speaking colony of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
and Vaisyas, tlie gi-eater part of Northern 
India was peopled by rude aboriginal tribes, 
culled by Sanscrit Avriters Mlechcha, Daya, 
Nishada, &c., and it is the received opitfiou 
that those aboriginal ti ibes Avere of Scythian 
or, at least, of non-Aryan origin, On the 
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i feruption of the Aryans, it would naturally PHny, the Andarta kin^ were 
Miappen that the copious and expressive Sau- in Itidja, having no less than thirty {ortided 
scrit of the conquering race would almost cities, an'army of 100,000 men and 1,000 
6%wwJielm the vocabulary of tlie rude Scy- elephants. 


The history of the lands adjacent to Kabul, 
during the centuries immedinkdy preced- 
ing and following the present era, is but 
little indioiited in books, but has been, to a 
(•onsid(;inl>le extent, traced out by Mr, 
dames Priiisep, Mr. IT. T. Prinsep, Pro- 
fessors Wilson and Lassen, from coins of 


thiau tongue, wliich was spoken by the abo- 
riginal tribes. Nevertheless, as the gram- 
matical structure of the Scythian tongues 
possesses peculiar stability and persistency ; 
and as the pre-Aryan tribes, who were i>ro- 
bably more numerous than tiie Aryans, were 
not annihilated, but only l ediiccd to a dei>onil- 
ent position and oveiitiially in most instnnc<‘s Greek, Arian, Bactrian, Scythian, Partlio- 
iucorporated, in the Aryan community, the ! Scythian, Ario-Partliimi and liulo-Scytlilan, 
large Sanscrit addition wliicli the Scytliian | kings ami dynasties, .wliich the researches of 
vei*uaculai*s received, would not necessarily j Sir Alexamler Burncs, Mr. Masson, Generals 
alter their essential structure or deprive them j Court and Ventura Itad brought to light, as 
of the power of inl^encing and assimilating | also from the engravings on rocks and on 
the speetdi of the conquering race. According j relics found in topes in all the region around 
to this theory, the grammatical strnctnro of j Kahnl. The characters in wliicli these legends 
the spoken itlioms of Noitheln India, was 1 are engraveal are Anan or ITactrian, Greek 
from the first, and always con tinned to he, in ; and Sanseiit. On coins, tliese are somedimea 
<il»0 main Scythian. And the change wliieli | single, hut many dynaslics adopted bilingual 
took place wlien Sanscrit acquired the pro- j legends, Arian and Greek, or Greek and 
dominance, as the Aryans gradually extended Sanscrit, the Grerd; he(‘orning gradually more 
their conquests and their colonies, was rather j harharojis towards tlie present era, until at 
a change of vocabulary than of grammar, — l length, it Ijoeornos nnintelligihle. As Mr. 
a change not so much in the iwrangement and Ihinsep tells us, it scorns established that the 


vital spirit of Dravida as in the material of 
the language. This hypothesis seems to have 
the merit of according better tinui any other 
with existing phenomena. Seeing that the 
Northern vernaculars possess, with the words 
of the, Sanscrit, a grammatical structure which 
in the main appears to be Scythian, it seems 
more correct to rctn’csent those languages as 
haviug a Scythian basis with a large and 
most overwhelming Sanscrit addition than as 
having a Sanscrit basis with a small admix- 
ture of a Scythian clement. The Scythian 
aubstratum of theNorth-India idioms presents 
a greater number of points of agreement with 


Arian or IbK^lrian language was long the ver^- 
nucnlar of the Paropaniisau range, of Kabul, 
and perhaps of Herat and Kandahar, up to 
the Imlus, for it has been found in the topes 
of Manikhyala, in the l^anjuband on the rock 
at Bamian. ITiiliko the Greek and Sanscrit, 
it is written like the Semitic tongues from 
right to loft, but the letters being always 
separate, they could at pleasure bo written 
from right to left. The o.arliest Greek was 
writteji alternately, as a plough is drawn, and 
tombs of Tuscan kings opened some years 
since contain inscriptions in Greek characters, 
written from right to left. The Mongolians 


the Oriental Turkish or witli that Scythian j wlio adopted the Syrian chaiacters write it in 
tongue or family of tongues of which the new lines downwards like the Chinese. The Arian 
Persian has been modified, than A^ith any of character was adopted fii.st on the coins of 
the Dravidiaii languages. the Greek kings from l^ucralides down to 

The locality of the Andhra dominion has Hermauis. It was then taken up by the 
hitherto been as uncertain as the period of its Scythians, who crossed tlieParopamisus,Iniaus 
8way. Wilford .says at one place that tlie or Hindoo Kush, and also by Vartliiaiis who 
A^ndhra princes made a mo.st con.spicijous ^.‘serted their independence in Alfghanistan. 
figure on the banks of the Ganges for above Tbe Aryan alpliabet cbnracter, iu tlie course 
800 years. Again, that Andhra and Ko.shala of years, .seems to have undergone a change, 
(near Kalinga) are used synonimously by ami the same forms are not to be recognised 
some Hindoo authors: again, that Sricarna- iu later coins, nor the same epithets and 
deva took the title of king of Tri-Kali nga, or titles, and the inscriptions discovered in topes 
of the three shores, to the east and west and are all in the less simple late character. Mr. 
soutli of India. The general terra of Dak- James Prinsep, Mr, II. T. Prinsep and Prof, 
shinapetha (Dekhan) agrees well with the Wilson have considered this Aryan language 
latter definition, aud we may rest content with to have a close affinity with Sanscrit, but Dr. 
debating the Sata Kami as kings of the Moore about a. d. 1868, put forth the opinion 
Peninsula. There were Andhra kings at the that it is Hebrew. It seems to have super- 
beginning of tbe Christian era, when, ^ says seded the ancient Sanscrit of the days of 
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• ABokfty which WHS adopted by Agathocles anil 
PaaUleoa, the first of whom we know, from 
the pure Greek style of his other coins, to 
have been oue of the earliest of the Grecian 
kings. After them, however, Sanscrit cha- 
racters were entirely disused. Menander, 
the known Indian conqueror, never seems to 
have coined with the hiuguai^o of Asoka, 
from which circumslaiuje Mr. 11. T. Prinsep 
infers that the characters on tiie coins of 
Agathocles and Pantaleon were not verna- 
cular, and had been introduced Ijy the Indian 
sovereigns, who, following the first Cliandra 
Gupta, retained dominion over the provinces 
ceded by the first Seleucus, until tliey were 
restored by Asoka to the Great Aiitiochus. 
At Manikhyala, a tope solidly built of quar- 
ried stones and lime cement, a great cupola, 
80 feet high and 310 to 320 feet in circum- 
ference was opened by Genenil Ventura, but 
there are fifteen other and smaller cupolas 
there, which were opeued by General Court. 
Monuments of the same kind are met with at 
Kawalpitidi (in the I^injab) in the Hazara 
country, west of Kabul, at Jellalabad, Lag- 
man, Kabul, Bumiau and in the Khyber pass. 
Many of those west of Kabul liave been open- 
^*d by Mr. Masson. In one, N. N. K. of the 
village which was opeued by General Court, 
a sculptured stone was foniid in Ariau charac- 
ter^, along with Roman coins and coins of Kad- 
phises and Kanerkes, a fact alone sufficient 
to indicate that the territories around had 
been under the sway of rulers of varied races. 
The inscriptions on tlie pillars at Delhi and 
Allahabad, and on the Tirhut pillars at 
Mathiy^ and Radhiya were deciphered and 
translated about the year 1 830, by the remark- 
able ingenuity of llie late James Prinsep. The 
inscriptions on the rocks at fJunugiri in 
Gujrat, and at Dhauli in Cuttack, were also 
interpreted by liim, A third version of the 
rock inscriptions (but in the Ariuno-Puli 
character), which was found at Kapur-digiri, 
near Peshawur, has been carefully collated 
with the others by Professor Wilson. Many 
short inscriptions from Gaya, Saiichi, and 
Birat, as well as from tlio cave temples of 
southern India, have also been published at 
different times, but with the single exception 
of the edicts in the rock inscriptions, which 
contain the names of Antiochus, Ptolemy, 
Antigouus, and Magas, the inscriptions in the 
able work of Major Cunningham arc of 
greater interest, and of much higher import 
ancethau all that had before been published 
The Kapurdigiri inscription is on a rock on 
the side of a rocky and abrupt hill near a 
village of that name in the district inhabited 
by the Yuzufzye. The ifaode of reading it 
was discovered by Mr. E. Norris. It reads 
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from right to left, is in the Ariatt or 
ciiaracter, and is nearly a tVHnslitewti^n^ ^ 
that of Girnar ; and the language, he Wy^, 
was in use for several centuries throughout 
that extensive line of country over which the 
Seleucidae and their successors held dominlpn, 
— that is to say, from the Parapamisus my 
Caucasus to the upper part of thp PanjfkW 
including all Buctrla, Hindoo Kush abd 
Affghanistan. 

Dr. Moore remarks that at least two classes 
of people employed the language expressed 
ill this character, the one using the Avian or 
Bactrian, or Baiiiian, Kapurdigiri, &c., the 
other using the Budli or Lat character, found 
on the Giniar rock and on the pillar and in 
the cave temple inscriptions : and that these 
two classe.s of pcoplp seem to he the Get® 
and Sak®, the so-called Arian character being 
that used by the Get®, while the so-called 
Lat character was that of the Sak®. The 
Lat character occurs rarely in the southern 
part of the peninsula ; still it is the only one 
used on the sculptures at Amravati, which 
have been described by the Rev. W. Taylor, 
and while in cliarge of the Government Cen- 
tral Museum at Madras, the Editor despatch- 
ed a large collection of its marbles to England, 
which have since been described. Inscriptions 
in the Ariau and Lat characters are engraved 
on rocks at Kapurdigiri in Affghauistan, and 
at Cuttack, at Delhi on a pillar, also on pillars 
at Allahabad, Betiah, Muttiah and Radhia, 
and show that Sanskrit was the spoken lan- 
‘^uage of India at least some centuries before 
tiie time of vSolomou. Sanscrit is the ancient 
language of the hindoos. It had ceased to be 
a spoken tongue at least 300 «. c. At that 
time the people of India spoke dialects 
standing to the ancient Vedic Sanskrit in the 
relation of Italian to Latin. Of these dialects, 
there were more than one in various parts 
of India, from the inscriptions which the 
famous kiflg Asoka had engraved on the 
rocks of Dhauli, Girnar, and Kapur-digiri, 
and which have been deciphered by Prinsep, 
Norris, Wilson, and Buruouf. We can 
watch the further growth of these local 
dialects, in the Pali, the sacred language of 
buddhism in Ceylon, and once the popular 
language of the country where buddhism took 
its 'origin, the modern Bahar, the ancient 
Maijadlm. We meet the same local dialects 
attain, in what are called tlie Prakrit idioms, 
used ill the later plays, in the sacred litera- 
ture of the Jaina, and in a few poetical com- 
positions ; and we see at last how, through a 
mixture with the languages of the various 
conquerors of India, Arabic, Persian, Mengo- 
lic, and Turkish, and through a concomitant 
corruption of their grammatical system, ^ey 



moilerQ fiiadi, tii t^vie^er tl4 w<^kB of 

aud Bengali. DuriiTg all this that author is of opiaion that tiio anoe^w of 
to however, Sanskrit continued as the the peoples of India, of the Persians, Greeks, 
language of the brahmans. Like Italians, Gerraans, Slaves and Kelts, were 
Latin, it did not die in giving birth to its nu- originally one people dwelling in the uplands 
taerous oifspring ; a%id even up to the middle of of Asia ; and that the first to separate them- 
the 19th Century an educated brahman would selves from this united Arian or Indo-Eiiro- 
write with greater liueocy in Sanskrit than in pean family, aiul^ to push their way into 
Bengali. Sanskrit was what Greek was at Europe, was the Kelts, they were followed by 
Alexandria, what Latin was during the middle the Germans, and these l)y the Slaves and 
ages. It was the classical and at the same time Letts. The next great swarm that deserted 
the sacred language of the brahmans, and in it the liive and left behind them the progenitors 
were written their sacred liymns, the Vedas, of the Medo-Persians and the Indians, was 
and the later works, such as the laws of composed of the common ancestors of the 
Mann and the Purauas. Sanskrit, and its Greeks and Romans. But Sanscrit, though 
. congeners are inflectional languages, af‘ter tlie the latest researches have exploded the 
manner of the languages of Europe f whil theory that it was the actual parent of that 
the Turk, Mongol, Tangusand Ugrian, in the largo stock of languages, which goes by the 
north and west, and the Tamil in the south, are name of Indo-European and extendsfrom India 
agglutinate tongues. The Tibetan, Ihirmese, to the Americas, comprising Zend, Persian, 
and all the Nepalese dialects arc monosyllabic Affghan, Armenian, Greek, Latin and all their 
tongues. The Sanscrit differs from the Tamil progeny — the Celtic, the Sclavonic, the Teu- 
of the south, and much more so from tlio tonicandScandinavianfamilies— the languages 
Tibetan, Nepalese and Burmese, on its north of the whole Japhetic branch of mankind, it is 
and west. It has no relations with the Arabic, not denied, that while it is the actual parent 
Armenian, Iran or modern Persian. The near- of some, as the Teutonic and Sclavonic fami- 
est congeners to the Sanscrit are the Sarmatiaii lies, it is certainly the eldest brother of, and 
languages of the Russian Empire, then the presents older and more original forms than, 
classical tongues of Rome and Greece, then all tlic rest. Professor Max. Miiller, however, 
those of Germany and the Keltic, this class of who does not accept the ordinary chronology 
languages beiug called the Indo-Gcrmanic. Of of the world’s age, in his hisU)ry of Ancient 
theSclavouic and Lithuanian, the two branches Sanscrit Literature, divides the interval in 
of the Sarmatian, the affinities of the Sanscrit which it appeared, into four periods. The 
are closest, and closer with the Lithuanian first of these, the Chhnndas period, he com- 
thao with any other known tongue. Sanscrit putes to have lasted from 1,200 to 1,000 b, 
was a dead language in the time of Buddha, c., and during that time the most ancient of 
The alphabet of the oldest Sanscrit manu- the Vedic hymns were composed. The 
script and oldest composition in Sanscrit is of second or mantra period lasted from 1,000 to 
Pali origin. Sanscrit, next to Lithuanian, is 800 u. c., and its hymns bear traces of the 
most like the Sclavonic. The Sanscrit and growth of a sacerdotal spirit and system. 
Pali are, both, dead languages. It will thus The third or Brahmana period lasted from 
be observed that the Arian or Sansci it-speak- 800 to 600 b. c. In these ancient liturgical 
ing races of India, seem to have been closely books, the ritual appli<!ation of the hymns, is 
connected with the Zend-speakfng, Greek- prescribed with painful minuteness, and often 
spiking, Latin-speaking, German-speaking, with a mixture of childish allegorical inter* 
and Sclavonic-speaking races, and not at all pretation. The fourth period is that of the 
with the Arabic, Phenician and Hebrew faini- Sutras or aphorisms, in which the ceremonial 
lies. Sanscrit in all its perfection was at one prescriptions were reduced to a more compact 
toe, probably between the eighth and fourth form and to a more precise and scientifle 
centuries b. c., the spoken language of that system. Sanskrit, the best dictionaries of the 
race which immigrated into India from Central English language do not show the Sanscrit 
Asia, and to which modern orientalists give derivations, but mother, father, brother, sister, 
to name of Arian. The Hindi, Tamil, Telugu, daughter, and, the names of familiar beasts 
Bengali and others of the languages of India, and things were almost the same in the mouths 
have their own ancient literatures ; but even of men who dwelt on the Indus 4 or 5,000 years 
where these languages are iu no way connect- ago, as they are in England to*day. 
ed with the Arian stock, the subjects of their Sarpa, Sans. Serpens, Lat. 

compositions are all refenable to those of the Herpeton, Ge. Serpent, reptile, Bno. 

Sadterit. The Sanscrita Vach, the “ Perfect The declension of the verb sarptum, to 
Language," is the vehicle of the older liters- 1 creep, with the Latin and Greek equivalents, 

According! is also given by Dr. Muir. In Malay, to 
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„ ito slwaldiBr, fiiindittsi, on a atOM 

the ito6» & lin(ib)i a haiv brotheiv boose, in Sanskrit verse, iiie languid 

elephant, the sun, the day, to speak, and to superior. The charactei^ used iSH»Bcd' ^ 
telk, are all Sanskrit. In the laoguage of Kulda, and is midway between the Ddva^^ 
Bali, the name for the sun in most familiar Nagari and the Gauri. Some of the vowel 
use is Sanskrit, and a word of the same inflections wanting. The inscriptions at the 
language is the only one in use for the Budda Gaya vaulted cavern, or Nagarioiii, 
numeral ten. It is on the same principle are in old Pali, of date, b. c. 280 to B 4 d. 
that Mr. Crawfurd accounts for the existence 247, and the character used in the inscrip- 
of a similar class of Malayan words in the tions, cld Lat. Those at Mathiah nw 
Tugala of the Philippines although the whole Bettiah, at Bahra, and at Rediah, are in Pali, 
number of Malayan words docs not exceed of date, 315 b, c. ; and the character used 
one-fiftieth part of the language. Head, in the inscriptions is old Pali — Aftt/Zer’a 
brain, hand, finger, elbow, hair, feather, child, Lectures, pp. 139-J89 ; Buddhism and 
sea, moon, rain, to speak, to die, to give, to Buddhist PUgrms, p. 24, Loudon, 1857 ; 
love, are examples. In Javanese, Sanskrit Jour. Bomb. Royal. As. Soc. \st July 1853, 
furnishes words for the head, the shoulders, p. 41 ;*Frim. Ind. Ant,, Vol, ii, pp. 31, 33, 
the throat, tlie hand, the face, father, ))rother, 34, 45, 46, 50, 51 and 67 ; Wilson ; Latham ; 
son, daughter, woman, house, hufFalo, ele- Bopp's Comp. Gram. See Hindoo, India, 
phant, with synonymes for the hog and dog, ^ Iran, Kama, Koh, Rama, Yama, Yavana, 
the sun, the moon, the sea, and a mountain. ' Sanskritoid, Sauscrita vach. Swastika, Tope, 
Sanskrita signifies, aclorued, completed, per- I - SAN SEE, a thieving race of the Paiijab, 
feet; in respect to language, classic. It is In 1863, efforts were made to reform them by 
composed of the elements, sam, “with” and inducing them to undertake agriculture. 


krita,* “made.” Sanskrit Philosophy, was 
greatly advanced hy Sir W. Jones, Colebi ooke, 
Wilson and Muller in Eug.land, Burnouf in 
]f ranee, the two Schlogels, W. von Humboldt, 
Bopp and Lassen in Germany. 

The Sanscrit or Pali languages have ceased 


the brahmiuical hindoos and the buddhists. 
The characters which have been used for 
Sanscrit as seen inscribed on sculptures have 
been the Kutila as at Vij ay am under, in Uday- 
apni* and on a stone slab from a temple at 
Rauode and at Oojeiu. An old form of cha- 
racter is engraved on the Allahabad column, 
and that on one of two bronze tridants found 
at Gopendara in Garhwal was in this old cha- 
racter, others being in nearly modern Deva- 
Nagari. The latter has been largely em- 
ployed in writing Sanscrit in somewhat difier- 
ing forms and as it is now used, but another 
form of it is known as Kuuouj -Nagari, The 
character on the Allahabad column is Deva- 
Nagari in transitu, identical with that of the 
Gaya inscription, and also, like Mr. Watheii’s 
inscriptions from Gujarat and those of Ma- 
habalipur. The character of the Gaya in- 
scription, is known to be of the eleventh cen- 


8ANSEVIERA ROXBURGHII, Schult. 
Syn. of Sanseviera zeylanica, Willd, 

SANSEVIERA ZEYLANICA, Thunb. 
S. roxburghiana, Sckult, 

. The tree. 


Marool, 

Hind. 

Moorghabi, 

Hind. 

Murle, 


Dant Saga, Saga Nar, „ 

Moorva, 


Ohaga laga, 

Singh. 


The root. 


Moorgabi ka gudila, Duk. 

Marool kalung, 

Tav. 

Muroova, 

Sans, i 

Changa gudda, 

Tel. 


The fibre. 


Marool, 

Hind. 

Moorghabi, 

Hind. 

Munga, 


Dant Saga, Saga, Nar, „ 

Murle, 


Murva, 

Sans. 

M oorva, 


Moorga Moorgavi, 

Beng. 

Moorva Fibre, 

An. -Hind. 

Maiul, 

Tak. 


Bowsbring Hemp, Knc. 

This grows along all the coasts of Southern 
Asia ; has smoofh ohlong-acute, flat, aud linear 
lanceolate, clmiiuelled, glaucous leaves, which 
are shorter than the scape ; the style as long 
as the stamens, the bracts equalling the pe- 
duncle in length. It resembles the Agave in 
some of its characters, but produces finer fibres, 
which arc easily separated from the pulp, and 
have been long known as a useful material 
for cordage, being soft, silky and pliant when- 

^ ^ well prepared, about equal to the Agave fibre ' 

tury, A seal was found at Aseerghar in in point of strength, but as it is a finer material, 

Kandesh, engraved with a Deva-Nagari, it might be applied to a better description ^ 
resembling the Gaya or Gour, approaching manufactures. The plant is easily propagate, 
the Allahabad. That on the Bhitari Lat and yields a good crop under cultivation. » 
or pillar at Ghazipur, is not pure Sanskrit, was tried against Russian hemp, on 
nor easily intelligible ; but its character is the Thalia, East Indiaman, when commai^ea . 

the same as Allahabad, No. 2, or Kauouj- by Captain Biden, and was highly 

Nagari, with numerous mis-spellings. At .of; it has also been made into fine 
the ancient village of Maguta. district of « thre^, twine, rope ; and cords are made 
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V; TJie zouav, the BACi'ed thread of 

; the hlhdoo, was ordered by Menu to bo made 
of the fibre, and the fine necklace cord, on 
which hindoos string their neck ornaments 
> is made of it ; the fibres are commonly used 
to make bowstrings, and the plaited-leaves 
form an excellent soft mat. Tim root is 
in a slight degree warm to the taste, is 
not of an unpleasant odour, and is ]>res(*ril>ed 
by the native Practitioners, in the form of 
electuary, in consumptive cases, and coughs 
of long standing. The juice of tlie tender 
shoots of the plant (which is the Katukapel 
of the Hort. Mai.) is given to young children 
for the purpose of clearing their throats of 
viscid phlegm. — Rojrb. FI. Ind. ; Voigt ; Eng. 
Cyc. ; M. E, J. R. ; Ams. Mat, Med,^ p.SS ; 
Royle^ Fib, Plants. 

SANSI, the sun, dominiiting the earth and 
heavens. 

SANSIO, Jap. A middle-sized tree of Ja- I 
pan, with prickles. Tliey make use of its i 
bark and husks instead of pepper or ginger, ' 
and they eat the pleasant tasting aromatic 
leaves. — Amcen, Fx,, p. 892 ; Thunberg's 
History of Japan, Vol, i, p, 1 lo. 

SANSKARA, Sans. In hinduism, essen- 
tial rites of which the hindoo religionist has 
ten or twelve, 

Garbhadhana, worship on a woman’s evinc- 
ing signs of pregnancy, sometimes on atlain- 
iQg maturity. 

Punsavana, worship on quickening, to ob- 
tain a male child. The Mahrattas perform — 
this as their 

Anavalobhana, to obviate rais-carriage. 

Simautonnayana, parting the hair of the 
head of a pregnant woman, on the 4tli, 6th 
or 8th month. 

Vishnubali, amongst the Malirattas, a sacri- 
fice to Vishnu, on the 7th month. 

Jata karma, ceremonies at birth, amongst 
others putting of ghi into tlie child’s mouth, 
with a golden spoon, before cutting the navel 
atring. 

Nama karanam, naming the child on the 
lOth, llih, 12th or 101st day after birth. 

Nishkramanam, taking the child out of 
the house when three months old to see the 
moon in the third light fortnight. 

Suryanilokanam, showing the sun to the 
child when four months old. 

Annaprasana, feeding the child with its 
first rice, on 6th or 8th month. 

Karaavedba, boring the ears. 

Chudu or Chula karanam, on the 1st or 3rd 
year and not later than the 5th year, shaving 
all the head save one lock, culled the Chuda 
or crest. 

Upanajrana, .investiture with the sacrificial 
thread which falls from the left shoulder to 
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SANtAhS , . , 

I the right hip, for a bi’ahmin on the 8th to tlie 
16th year.; for ti Ksbatrya on the llth and* 
not later than the 22nd, and for a Vesya on 
the 12th and not later than the 24th. This 
constitutes the Dwija or second birth of these 
three races. 

Savitri maha namya, at the time of or four 
days after the TTpanayana, wlicn the Gayatri i 
is taught and repeated. 

Samavarrttana, the (teremony on the stu- 
dmit’s completion of his studies and return 
Iioine. 

Vivalia, marriage. 

Swargarohaua, ascending to heaven, fune-, 
ral ceremonies. Of these, the 3rdj 9th, 11th, 
llthand loth, are either local or modifica- 
tions of others. Wunnni have also the Sans- 
kara of marriage. — IVils. Glos, See Yug- 
! by as a. 

i SAKSPAUR, Hind. Asparagus racemo- 
sns. 

SANSTHAVA, Sans. Monastery, a col- 
b'ge. . 

8ANTAL. The Sanlal, Miindah, Bhumi 
and Horaces, speak languages nearly idefttical. 
They Ofcu[)y most of the British districts of 
Ciiota Xagpore, Singbhoom, Maubhoom and 
the billy part of Bbagulpnr, (the RajraulnJ 
bills oxc(q>ted; now known as the Santal 
pcrgunnnbs ; also, parts of West Burdwan, 
Midnapore and Cntr!\(;k, an extensive coun- 
I try west of Calcutta. The Santal are a 
simple, indiistrions, people, honest and truth- 
ful, tractable and free from caste prejudices. 
Their country is healthy, their numbers are 
increasing and they are much sought after 
and prized as labourers, by the Bengal Indigo 
planters, and on the railways, and otlier works 
of Western Bengal, and in the Assam tea 
plantations. These tribes live apart in de- 
tached houses or isolated hamlets, or home- 
steads. The Santal are a branch of the 
Mundah Kol, They seem to have sepa- 
rated when tlic Mnndah fell back on Chota 
Nagpore from the Damudah river, which 
the Soiital e.all their sea, and they preserve 
the ashes of their dead until an oppor- 
tunity occurs of throwing them into that 
stream or burying them on its banks, Th« 
Santal are now most numerous in the Sontal 
perguunahs, but there are many in Mohur- 
bung, and there are several colonies of them 
ill the Singbhoom district. They are an 
erratic race ; but, Lieut. Col. Dalton thinks 
that they left their chief settlements on the 
Damudah river, from having been pressed by 
the Kurmi. The Sontal, Bhumij and Mun- 
dah tribes have long been known to be inti- 
mately connected, and they have affinities 
with the wild clan of the Korewah of Sirgujah 
and Juspur^ the Kheriah tribe of Chota 
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^agpove and the JuatVga of the Cuttack tri- 
butary malials. Since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century they have intruded them- 
selves into some of the Rigmahal districts, 
which therefore now contain two populations, 
allied to each other, hut speaking languages 
said to be mutually unintelligible. The 
Sontal and Bhuinij races have suficred in 
esteem in conseqnenc(5 of the iiuinan sacrifices 
offered at the shrine of Kali, as Run kin i, Injt 
tJiese iwes personally do not rnu(;h care for 
this goddess, at whose shrine the e.^aldish- 
ment and ritual are essentially bralnninieal. 
The Santal and Rajinahali are maikedly dif- 
ferent in habits, appearance, manners and 
national characteristics, and on the Chota 
Nagpore plateau, these differences are very 
marked. Tlie Santal are a very ugly race, with 
flat broad nosed features. Tln*y are a moi-e 
simple, mild and iiulustrions race than the 
Rajmahali, (loud, or Kliond. Though the 
Santal are geographically near the plains, the 
Santal seem to ho more shy and more socially 
isolated than^tlie Mnndah, Bhunii and Ho. 
They liave kept much to themselves, prefer- 
iiig locations surrounded by jungle and 
segregated from the world, and cultivate the 
lpw(U* lands of their country, hnt tli(*y have 
latterly taken to labour for lure. — Dalton^ pp, 
154, 155, 157 ; Mr Camphell^ pp, 53, 4, 5. 

SANTA CRUZ ISLANDS, are two small 
islands on the western side of the Pliilippines. 

SANTALACEA^:, R. Ur. The Sanders- 
wood tribe of 6 gen., 10 species, \\z., 2 The- 
sium ; 2 Santnlum ;2 0syris ; 2 Spyerocarya ; 
1 Scleropyrum ; I Octarillum. 

SANTALE ROUGE, Fr. Saunders \vood. 
SANTALUM ALBUM, Limi. ; Roxh. 


Ayasru, Amboin. 

Narti, Annatom Island. 
Niat, ,, 

Vandal abiad , Ar. 

Ohandaiia, Keno., Hind., 
Maleal., Malay. Sans. 
Saiida-ku, Builm. 

8ri-ganda, Can. 

Gandaga inara, „ 

Tan-hiang, Chin. 

Taii-inuh, ,, 

Kaya-yndlian, Coch-Chin. 
Sandal, DuK., UiNO. 

CiliundiiRaru, „ 
Qauda-sarii, ,, 
Sandalwood, Eng. 

White sandalSvood, „ 
True „ „ 

Yellow „ , , 

Sandale, Fb. 

Jarse, Fur. 

Sundul sukur, Guz. 
Sandal sakar, ,, 

Ohandana, veru, Hind. 
Kat ehaadan, 


Sakar ? Hind. 

Saudalo, It. 

0])uii<lan, Maiih. 

Ohandana niara, Malkal. 
Bua-alu, J^Iaiqucsaa. 
Nassau, New Hebrides. 
Turi-tiiri, Oparo-Isiauds. 
Sa7idnl aafed, Fkk.s. 

Hia-hi, Sandwich Is. 

('bandana, Sans. 

Mala-yaja, „ 

hhadrasri, ,, 

Sandan, SiNGH. 

Ratliihri, „ 

Nebissi, Tanna Islands. 
Eimeo, Tahiti. 

Ahi, 

Chandanain, Tam., Tel, 
Ohandana, . ,, 

Shandanam,' Tam. 

Chaiidanapu chettu, Tkl. 
Telia chandanain, 

Krishna „ ,, 

jRakta krishna ,, „ 

Aika menil, Timor. 


The synonyms of this plant are also given 
under sandalwood, but arranged according to 
their derivation. This small, but very valu- 
able tree, the white or true sandalwood tree, 


*' '■ . SANtiCLUiilAB^ek. 

is found in abundanoe on the hills' 
separate the Coimbiitore districit from Mysore, 
also, in abundance in Coorg and Mysore, ahi 
sparingly in Camira. In the Dekhan, this 
tree grows both in gardens and the jungles. 
It is usually cut into billets, and disposed Of 
by weight. The scent is believed to be much 
modified by peculiarities of soil and elevation. , 
It is remarkable for its agreeable fragrance, 
is a pre.servative against insects, and is mu($h 
used in making work boxes, walking sticks, 
penholders, ami other small articles of fine 
ornament. S.mu dal wood is a favorite cosmetic 
with Burmese Indiiis. It bears a small blaek 
berry, whiidi if planted grows without any 
trouble. The wood is generally brought for 
sab^ in small logs seldom exceeding eighteen 
in<4|es in length. An inferior kind of sandal- 
wood is produced by a tree in the soutliern 
jiartof Mermii [u ovimte, and forms an article 
ofeomrmrce. The Rakta Cliandana is the. 
red Sanders wood (Pterocarpus santalinus) . 
The Snntahim or Syriiim mytrifolinm, grows 
in the Nortlieni Circars, and Dr. Roxburgh 
considered it a strongly marked variety of the 
Malabar sandal tree. The attractive nature 
of the sandal trc'c is dosi-ribed in the sloka, 

“ Round the stem of the Cliandana dwell 
serpents, on its top birds, on its braiuihest 
monkeys, on its flowers bees, — so the riches 
of a good man are henefiiiial to all. There 
are ihiee kinds of sandalwoods known 
in commerce, the white, the yellow, and 
tlie red. The latter is from the Pterocarpns 
SHiitalinus, TAnn.^ also railed saunder’s wood, 
or red saiider\s wood, but the white and 
the yellow are botli fi om the Santalum album,, 
a small or moderate-sized tree which grows 
in both the Indian peninsulas, in Assam,. 
Cochiu-UIiina, China ami, as the various 
names will show, in some of the islands of 
the Eastern Andiipelago in soirthern India, 
it grows in a wrnvy tract from S, Canara 
soutlnvards into Mysore and Coimliatore ? 
its Avood is cut into billets of 50 to 70 Ibs., 
and sold by weight in that state. It is 
burnt as a perfume, in houses and temples, 
both in India and Chinn, is used in the 
funeral ceremonies of the hiudoos ; is em- 
ployeil for trunks, almiialis, &c., as a preserva- 
tive against insects ; is much used in making 
work-boxes, walking sticks, pen-holders and 
other small artiides of line ornament ; its 
powder is a favourite cosmetic with hindoo,' 
Cliinese ami Burmese ladies, and hindoos use 
it to form the sectarian marks on their fore- 
heads ; it is much used among the Chinese 
in cabinet work, and in the manufacture of 
fans, and other ornamental articles, add a vSIu- 
able oil, used as a perfume, is distilled from 
its w(^d. The sandalwood trees in Mysorei 
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Coimbatore, Salem, and some in 
i^orth Arcot, received much attention from 
Sc. Cieghorn, its spontaneous growth has 
increased to a considerable extent, and be 
thinks it certain that with the vigilant super- 
vision of local ofHt^ers and slight assistance 
to nature in clearing the heads of young 
plants, which are often malted down by 
strong creepers, an addition might accrue 
to the revenue of these provinces. In Ossoor 
and Denkinakotta are saiulalwqod jungles. In 
Mysore the Golkar are employed to de- 
stroy the strong creepers which tend to 
cimke the young plants springing from seed 
dropped in hedgerows by birds. It is their 
duty also to cut, annually, all the ripe trees, 
20 years old and no otlun*, and to take care 
that the billets are properly prepared and I 
sorted, and brought into the sandal godowii. 
The sandal tree grows to perfection in Mysore, 
Denkinakotta, Andyar, Col legal, and Sutti- 
ihungalum and yields a largo annual revenue | 
■to the state. It also thrives well in some 
parts of Salem, Coimbatore and Nortli Oanara. 
Dr. Gibson (Report, p. 162) mentions that the 
sandalwood appears to grow freely without 
any cultivation in all parts of the Bombay 
Deccan and may be seen in quantities in waste 
gardens, and even in some of their grass^ 
preserves, and trees may be seen in numbers 
of the hedges aloug the water-(;our.ses in 
westeiii Khandesh. But, the northern Bom- 
bay sandalwood has not the high qualities of 
that found in the more southern provinces, 
la the Dharwar collectorate there are about 
153,000 trees, a number which much exceeds 
that found in the whole length and breadth of 
the more northern provinces. Sandalwood is 
very liable to the heart-shake whi(!li decreases 
its value twenty to thirty per cent. In North 
Cauara, there are many stills for making 
sandalwood oil. Tliere is a current belief 
that the fragi'ance of the wood, depends on 
^e local circumstances of its growth and that 
it is much modified by peculiarities of soil and 
elevation. A Chinese merchant mentioned 
that the sandalwood growing on rocky mouu- 
ikinit contains the greatest quantity of oil. 
That of North Canara is not of the first quality, 
and Dr. Gibson, when at Huugul, tried the 
ikesh sandalwood by cutting into several of 
the ripe trees, and, he found the wood very 
deficient in fragrance as compared to that of 
Mysore. There is a depot for this wood in 
thb forests near Denkinakotta, which the pooja' 
Res, for a few months of the year, work very 
laboriously and cheaply, felling, cleaning, 
shaving and cutting the trees into billots of 2^ 
to *3^ maunds of 25 lbs. each for one Rupee 
iiuid bringiog thesaino to the nearest store. 
The sandalwood tree grows slowly an^ irre- 
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gulaiiy, in the Archipelago, where itgenerally 
attains a height of 8 feet without ot*aoches, 
and 30 feet with branches and 2 feet in 
diameter. The heart-wood of the tree, yields 
the oil and one pound of the wood will yield 
' about 2 drams. The wood increases in fra- 
I granco in age. The sandalwood of the Sand- 
wich group is from two other species of the 
same genus, S. frey cine tian urn and S. pauicu- 
lutum ; but tJie name is also applied to the 
wood of the Exocarpus latifolia, which grows 
ill the Percy Islands, Repulse Bay, Cape- 
Upstart, Palm Islands, &C. &C., though it is use- 
less ns a substitute. In 1847 nearly 1,000 
ions of the true sandalwood, procured chiefly 
from New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, &c., 
were exported, from Sydney to China, where 
it is burnt with other incense in the temples. 
The sandalwood trade in these islands gives 
employment to about six small vessels belong- 
ing to Sydney. In China, it realizes about 
£30 per ton. The oil exports from Madras 
ports of the Chandana nuua, Tel. ; Chundana 
ycunai, Tam., amount annually^ to about 100 
cwt. Oil of tlie seed, or sandal seed oil 
from the secd.s of the sandal-wood tree. 
They 3 deld ]>y expression a thick and viscid 
oil which is burnt by the poorer classes 
ill him|>s. — Dr. Gibson^ Cotiservaior's Re* 
ports, 1849 to 1856, p. 162, avd 1857 to 
1860, //. 58 ; Dr. Clefjhorn^s Conservator's 
Report, p. A\ ; McG'dlivray's Voyage, Vol 
i, pp. 97-8 ; Dr. Wight ; Bennett's Wander^ 
ings in N. 8. Wales ; M. A. J. R, ; M. E, 
J. R. ; Wight, No. 94, Travancore 263, My* 
sore I, Coorg 3, MasuUpntam, Madras, Hort. 
Garden 75, Cieghorn, Mysore ; Riddell ; 
Mason ; Elora Indiea, Vol. \\,p. 464 ; Hind. 
Theat., Vol. ii, p. 96. 

SANTALUM FREYCINETIANUM, the 

saiidahvood tree of tlie Sandwich L^lands, 
is from two species S, freycinetianum and S. 
pan icu la turn. And, the name of sandalwood is 
also given to the wood of the Exocarpus loti- 
folia, which grows in the Percy Islands, Re- 
pulse Bay, Cape-U psiart, Palm Islands, &c., 
&c., but it is useless as a substitute. These 
grow in the south Sea Islands, at Hawai, Fiji 
and Now Hebrides, but has been nearly 
extirpated by the avidity of traders. — Ben* 
nett's Gatherings, p. 419. 

SANTALUM MYRTIFOLIUM isasepa- 
rate species, or a strongly marked variety of 
S. album, found by Dr. Roxburgh in the 
mountains of the Rajahmundry Circar, and 
figured by him in Plate 2 of liis * Coromandel 
Plants it is distinguished by its ot>p 08 ite 
lanceolate leaves . The wood is of little value, 
according to Dr. Roxburgh, but Dr. Wallich 
says it is * certe odoratissimum.’ About 200 
tons of sandalwood are annually imported 
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into Gatcutta from the Malabar coast, and 
about tvirioe as much into Canton from the 
islands of *tlie Indian Archipelago. Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy says Snntalnm inyrtifolium is 
synonymous with theS. album of Roxburgh’s 
Coromandel plants, a native of the continent 
of India, Timor, &c. ; that it is a small tree, 
with yellow flowers, in stalked, trifid, axillary 
cymes, leaves narrow ainl oval, and affords 
the sandal wood of Malabar. He adds that 
Roxburgh makes the Santalnm album and S. 
myrtifoliunfi, two distinct species. 8. album 
thrives luxuriantly in the Calcutta Garden, 
is in flower Ind seed nearly the whole yeai-, 
and is easily grown from seed.— Ci/c , ; 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 532. 

SANTA MARIE, Pout. See Poverasite. 

SANTANG, see Kyan. . 

SANTITA, Hind. Dodomea burmanniana. 

SANTIPORE, a town of Nuddea. In 
theSantipore v-mmen arc observed, that light, 
female form, that slender and delicate make, 
that graceful shape and elegance of propor- 
tions, and that smooth, soft l)od 3 % wliich con- 
stitute the native beauty of Bengal. — Ti'. of 
Hind., VoL i, p. 22. 

SAN TOME, or Saint Thome, a sea coast 
suburb of Madras, 4 miles to the south. 
SANUK FATEEHA. 

SANWAK, Hind. Oplismenus frumen- 
taceus, Panicum colonura. 

SANWAK, a class of slaves in Chota 
Nagporc, a hereditary slave ; the Bandha 
Sanwak is a slave for life, but whoso chil- 
dren are not slaves, and the Chuta Sanwak 
is described as a slave for debt. Also in 
Chota Rangpur, Raragurh, and Ilazaribagh, 
there are Sanwak life-slaves, generally from 
the hill tribes. — Wilson's Glossary, 

SAN WAR, Hind. Rhazya diffusa, Rhazya 
stricta. 

SANVITALIA PROCUMBENS, a pret- 
ty compact plant, adapted to cover a small 
patch or bed, in the flower garden, colour 
yellow, and raised from seed. — Riddell, 

SANYAL PEN, or Saualk the spirits of 
the departed, amongst the Gond are wor- 
shipped 6r propitiated for a year after death ; 
but persons of note, headmen of villages or 
priests are treated as gods for years or gene- 
rations, and sacrifices are usually offered at 
their Sthapana or shrines of earth. 

SANYASI. Amongst the rules prescrib- 
ed for a hindoo man, the brahman, the Ksha- 
trya and the Vesya have to pass through 
four stages (asrama) in life, the Brahmachari 
or religious student ; the Grihashta or house- 
holder, the Vanaprastha or hermit, and the 
Bhikshuka or Sanyasi, religious mendicant. 
^Wilson* s Glossary. 

’SANYASI. Amongst the hindoos, a wan- 
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dering religions mendicant^ generally; g 

lower of the Saiva sects. The Sanyasi k a 
professed ascetic, but somci of them marry, an 
instance of which iu 1868, was the Sanyasi 
family at the temple of Mahadeo at Rainapur 
near Mominabad. Amongst the Vaishhava, 
the terms Sauayasi aud Vairagi are in a greait 
measure restricted to peculiar classes, bdt 
amongst the Saiva, all the sects, except the 
Saij-yogi A tit, are so far excluded from the 
world, as not to admit of married teachers, a 
ciivjum.stfuice not uiKtommou amongst the more 
rclined followers of Vishnu. In general, tiho 
Bramachhri or student, and the Avadhuta or 
Avtlbauta and Alakhnami, express all the 
Siiivi class of mendi(;ants, except perhaps the 
Jogi. The Brnbmachari or students are also 
regarded as Sanyasi, and where the term is 
used in a definite sense, the twelve classes, 
viz , the Damli, Biahmachari and ten Das*- 
iiami orders are implied. Sanyasi and Virajgi 
are terms applied generally to all the erratic 
mendicants of the hindoos, of all religious 
onlers. The terms signify a man who has 
abandoned the world or overcome bis passions. 
Occasionally, however, the people distinguish 
between a Sanyasi and a Viragi, in which 
case, the Saiiyasis imply the mendicant fol- 
lowers of Siva, and the Viragis those of 
Vishnu. The distinction thus made requires 
a peculiar exception, for besides the indiscri- 
minate application of the term Sanyasi ito the 
Vaislmava, as well as other mendicants, there 
is a peculiar class of them to whom it really 
pertains, these are the Tridandi or Tridandi 
Sanyasi. These are such members of the 
Ramanuja or Sri Vaishnava sect as have passed 
through the two first states of the Brahma- 
nical order and entered that of the Sanyasi or 
the ascetic life. Their practices are in some 
other respects peculiar : they never touch 
metals nor fire, and subsist upon fdod obtained 
as alms from the family of Brahmins of the 
Sri Vaishnava faith alone. They are of a 
less erratic disposition than most other men- 
dicants, and are rarely met with in Upper 
India, but are found in considerable numbers, 
and of high character, in the south. In their 
general practices, their religious worship and 
philosophical tenets, they conform to the 
institutes aud doctrines of Ramanuja. — Wil- 
son, Hindoo Sects. See Dandi, Hindoo, 
Mendicants, Siva. 

SANYOGI, a married mendicant j Vivogi 
or Byogi, an ascetic mendicant. 

SAN-YOGI ATIT, see Sanyasi. 

SAOO-HULDEE, Hind., a ceremony. 

SAORI, Guz, Hystrix leucura, Sykes^^ 
SAOURI NUTS, see Suwarrow Nuts, 
Caryocar. 

SAPADAS, also Alya, Malay. Ginger. 
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kAWNWOOD. 

SAPAN WOOD. Cffisalpiuk sapRil. 


Xiolaii, Aub. Sapang, Malay. 

/Stt-fang-mu, CuiN. Samyo, Roro, Moluc. 

Su-nuih, „ r« tonga, Sans* 

Puttung, Guz., Hind. Isiapunguin, also Vut. 
Bukkum, ,, tungby, Tam. 

Sachaug, Jav. Sibukas, Taoala. 


.The product of CiKsiilpiniu ssapnn, a thorny 
tree indigenous to Siam, Pemu, the Pliilip- 
pine Islands, Teinvsscrim, Ihuigal, Ceylon, 
throughout the Archipelago ami tho South of 
India. Supau wood Is importml into Bomhay 
from Siam, and Singapore ; and an inferior 
description, iu small quantities, from the 
Malabar Coast. The former kinds are ocea- 
fiioiiHlly re-exported to London. Sapan wood 
is an article of considerable commerce in the 
Bast. Iu J842 as much us 7H,0()0 cwts. 
Were shipped from Ceylon, but tlui export 
from thence has decu'eased. Tliis island, 
however, ships dye-woods annually to tlui 
amount of £2,000. A large quantity is 
exported from Siam and the Philippine Is- 
lands ; as much as 200,000 piculs annually 
from the former, and 23,000 piculs from : 
Manila. 3,524 piculs were shipped from i 
Singapore iu 18ol, and 4,074 pictils iu 1852. j 
The picul is about one cwt. and a quarter. It | 
forms a large export from C-eylou : tin? shi[)- j 
ments from thence were, in 1842, 77,694 (!wt. ; i 
in 1843, 1,692 ; in 1 844, 2,592 ; in 1815,2,854. | 
In 1837, 23,695 piculs of sapan wood, and i 
2,266 piculs of roots of ditto were shij)ped, ; 
and iu the first six months of 1843, 22,326 | 
piculs were exported from Manila ; a large j 
portion of this comes to Europe, hut some i 
goes to China, the United States, .Singapore, j 
&e. 15,500 piculs were shipped from xManila j 

in 1844, 5,250 ditto in 1845 ; and 1,210 tons } 
iu 1850. About 3,000 piculs of sapan wood i 
and the same quantity of other dyestuffs are | 
annually imported into .Shaqghae. The price j 
of straight sappaii Avood at .Shanghae Avas j 
thirty dollars per picul. In Calcutta, iu June | 
1850, 4,000 piculs of the root of Manila | 
sapan wood sold freely at a'oout 7s. €hL per | 
factory maund, Siam, ditto 6n. 75 tons were | 
imported into LiA'crpool iu 1849: and 120 
tons iu 1850, from Calcutta. Tlie imports of 
sapan wood into the United Kingdom, in 1850 
amounted to 3,670 tons, worth £8 to £12 the 
ton, and this continued the price in January 
1853, One Liverpool house imported 600 
tons of dye-woods in a siuglc year, worth 
£9,000. 

Dyewoods imported in 1850. Rc-exported. 

fODH. Tons. 

Logwood.... 32,930 .. 4,332 

Fustic 9,808 .. 1,771 

^•Nicaragua.......... 7,909 .. 112 

. Barwood 1,896 .. 1,229 

^Sapan.i.... 3,670 


Green Ebony, and Co- 

cuswood. 1,457 ... — 

Bed Sanders... 656 ... — 

Camwood 416 ... — 

Brazil and Braziilito.. 309 
The ail mini consumption of heavy dye- 
I woods in Britiaii iu dyeing cotton, linen, 
! woollen and silk goods, exceeds in weight 
51,000 tons. In 1850, Great Britain import- 
ed 3,670 tons of sapan wood valued at £7 
to £12 per ton, <luty fice. Sapan wood, is 
imjiorled in pieces like Brazil-wood, to which, 
for the jmrposos of dyeing, it is greatly infe- 
rior, it is generally too uiisoun# to bo useful 
for turning. At the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, specimens were exhibited in billets and 
chips from Tanjore, T’ravancore, Goa and 
Cudilupah. A red dye is made from an 
aqueous extract of the chips of this Avood, 
hut it is not reported to ho a fast colour, and 
is principally used for common and cheap 
cloths. It is precipitated dark broAVU Avith 
iron, and red with alum. A decoction of the 
wood is used by cailico printers as a red dye ; 
the wood contains nuich gallic and tannic 
acids and is an excellent siibslitute for log- 
wood, though AV(*aker. In the Ainlley of 
the Tenasserim, between the latitudes of 
Tavoy city and the mouth of the Tavoy 
river, tlie hills that border the valley on the 
eastern side abound in siipan-Avopd. Consider- 
able quantities are exported every year from 
Mergni, and that province is usually supposed 
to contain the tree, tliough it is really within 
the |)rovinee of Tavoy ; but the facility of 
Avater communication from the interior to 
Mergui, makes that the only port to Avliioh 
the Avood is conveyed. This narrow locality 
is the only one in the Province iu Avhich 
the tree is found. The tree has a mueli 
Avid(‘r range, the Karens say, on the Meinam 
side of- the mountain in Siam, More than 
fiv^e hundred tliousaiid pounds have been ex- 
ported from Mergui during some years be- 
tAveeii 1830 and 1840 ; but latterly the 
forests have not been, so productive. Sapaii- 
wood, I.S abundant in the island of Sum- 
bawa, and in the Provinces of Iloilo in 
Paiiay and Pangasinan in the great island 
of Luzon. Ill 1850, there were exported, 
chiefly to ICurope and America, no less than 
1 1,000 tons of this article from the port of 
Manilla. It has, like many indigenous pi'oducts 
a distinct name in the diderent languages, 
the only agreement, and this not perfect, be- 
ing betAveen the Malay and the Javanese, in 
the first of Avhich it is called sapang, the 
origin of tlie European commercial and scien- 
tific names^ and iu Javanese saebang. In 
one language of the true Moluccas we have 
it as samya, and in another as roro, while in 
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Amboynese it i3 lolan, and iti the Tagkla of 
tbe Philippinies sibtikas. It seems probable, 
howerer, that the CaBsalpioias which produce 
the dye-wood of countries which extend from 
the 9th degree of South to the 19th of North 
latitude, may be a distinct species. The 
sapan*wood of Luzon is by from 40 to 
60 per cent, more valuable than that of Siam, 
that is, yields by so much more of colouring 
matter. In this respect all the Asiatic 
oassalpinias rank far below those of Brazil. 
Sapan-wood, is largely ex'ported from Madras 
to Calcutta. For many years past, a trade in 
sapan-wood %*om Mergui to Decca* has been 
prosecuted by the native boats, tlie article 
being obtained from the sapan-wood forests 
lying near the frontier hills, from the eastern 
side of which large supplies are annually 
imported through Bangkok into Singapore. 
Jt is also found throughout the valley of 
the Great Tenasserira river, and is said by 
the Karens to be plentiful in the vicinity of 
the head waters of the ‘ Hoin bwai,* and 
* Dagyne,’ in isolated patches, but generally 
distributed throughout the whole provinces. 
In Siam it sells at 5s, 6d, per 133 lbs. In the 
riiilippino islands at 9s, 5d, per 133^ lbs. 
The sapan-wood is the log-wood of the Archi- 
pelago, whence it is exported in large quan- 
tities to Europe, where it is employed as a 
red dye. In China its decoction is used as a 
dye, and as a staining material. The tree 
grows abinidantly in the western, soutliern 
and central provinces of Ceylon. It is fit for 
cutting when about live years old, at which 
time it attains a height of ten or twelve feet. 
The exports from Ceylon have been for tlie 
last few years about 6,000 cwts. annually. — 
Faulhier ; ^^immoiid's Did. ; Trcdgold ; M. 
E, of 1855 ; Mason ; CrawfardHs Didionary^ 
jt;i 376 ; Poole j Statistics of Commerce, 

SAPANG, Malay. Sapan-wood, Caesal- 
piuia sapan, Linn, ; Roxb. ; W, A, 

, SAPATA CHEDDY, Tam, Hibiscus rosa 
sinensis, Liun , also pronounced Sapata cherri, ' 
Tam., Snpatapu, Tam., the flower, and Sa- 
pata chcri, Tam., the plant of Hibiscus rosa 
sinensi.?, Linn, 

• SAPEO, Jap. A cash, about the 5,200th 
of a dollar, Hodgson* s Nagasaki^ p, 132. 

S APEK, a Tartar money of account, equal 
to about 5d, sterling. — Simmo7id*s Did, See 
Sepeck. 

SAPFALI, Hind. Delphinium brunoni- 
anum. 

SAP-GREEN. 

Ltth.kiuu, Chin. | Luh-kau, Chin. 

This beautiful and permanent dye-stuff, is, 
in China, the product, in great part, of the 
Bhamnus iofectorius* It is made in Shan- 
tung, Hu-peb, Cheh-kiang, That of Hankow 
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is expensive and is sold in t^e form of 
dry, bluish scales which when nibbed up pro- 
duce a bluish green pigment^ used tO oojbtir 
shark skin for covering spectacle cases; It 
has the purgative properties of the buckthorn 
in the crude state and makes excellent mark- 
ing ink when mixed with lunar caustic* 
Lime is present in the sap-gi'cen of China, 
as it is added to neutralize the acetic acid ^ 
w^hich is apt to form in this as well as in the 
syrup of buckthorn.— Mat. Mtd. 
China, 

SAPUARA, a palanquin carried on the 
shoulders of Nambi brahmans, Taylor. 

SAPIIIR, Fr. Sapphire. 

SAPIIUUA KUMRA, Beng. Cucurbita 
maxima, Duck, 

SAPIIT, Egypt. Hyosciaraus niger, Linn. 

SAP!, Malay. A wdld breed of the genus 
Bos. The Sapi has much the general ap- 
pearance of the Bali cattle, but has not the 
white patch on the buttock ; the horns are 
small, curved inward, white, tipped with 
black ; the forehead is flat with a tuft of long 
hair on it, particularly on tlie bulls ; the back 
is curved, the highest point being about the 
centre ; the spines of the vertebra are usual- 
ly long ; the total height of an animal killed, 
from toot to spines of dorsal vertebra, was six 
feet two i Indies ; the hair was smooth and 
silky, of a broAvu colour, except on the feet 
which were of a dirty white, a mane about 
two inches long runs the whole length of the 
spine. There is no dewlap. The fibre of 
the flesh is fine, well mixed with fat, a most • 
delicious meet for flavour, tenderness and 
juiciness that ever could be tasted. The other 
.species of wild cattle is the Saladang. A 
Malay guide Inchi Basow stated that the meat 
was coarser than tlie buffalo and not good 
eating, but that the animal was much larger 
than the Sapi, some of the bulls growing to 
seven “ asta or cubits.” This is the moderate 
height of 10^ feet. — Joimi, of the Indian 
Archip., Vol. yU Nos,\ and yiy May and 
June 1850, p. 355. 

SAPINDACEAD, Juss.y the Soap tribe of 
plants or Soap-Worts, a natural order of 
plants belonging to the calycose group of 
Polypetolous exogens. It consists of trees 
or shrubs, rarely herbaceous plants, with erect 
or climbing stems, with alternate often^ com- 
pound leaves, rarely simple, with or without 
stipules, and often marked with lines or pellu- 
cid clots. Their inflorescence is racemose or 
paniculate, with small white or rose-colouredj 
rarely yellow, flowers, which are seldom barren 
or hermaphrodite. TJio calyx consists of 4-5 
sepals, slightly cohering at the base. The 
petals are the same in number^ as the serials, 
one being occasionally abortive. They are 
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V general furnished with n petaMike scale, 
' 'tKiit are sometimes naked. They have a 
' Vii^hy glandular disc occasionally occupying 
Ihe ht^e of the calyx. The stamens are defi* 
. nite, about twice the number of the sepals. 
The filaments are free or slightly couuate, the 
anthers 2-celled, the ovary 3-celled, rarely 

2- 4-celIed, the cells coutaiuiiig 1-2-3 ovules. 
Style undivided, or more or less deeply 2- or 

3- cleft. The seeds have usually an aril, are 
without albumen, and have a curved or spirally 
twisted embryo. The order contains 43 
gdnera, 150 species of which inhabit the West 
Indies, Mexico and South America, 1 in North 
Amedca, 2 in Bengal, 4 in Guinea, 1 0 in 
South Africa ; 1 in Madagascar ; 9 in Bour- 
bon and Mauritius ; 50 in the East Indies ; 2 
in Japan; 4 in China; 2 in Timor; and 
about 10 in New Holland. The East Indies 
genera and species may be thus shown : 
Gardiospermum halicacabiim, all India. 

canescens, WaILf Burinah. 

Bioja san^iiuaria, Buch,t Goalpara, Sylbet, Ava. 
Schmidelia serrata, DC., Peninsula of India, Bengal, 
aporetica, Roxh., Sylhet. 
glabra, Roxh., Chittagong, 
villosa, Wight, Chittagong, 
dentata, W^l., Assam. 

Sapindua sapinaria, L., West Indies. 

laurifolius, Fa/d Peninsula of India, 
emarginatus, VoM,, Peninsula of India, 
detergena, Roxh., Bengal, 
rubiginoaua, Roxh., both peninsulas of India, 
polyphyllua, Rox^., Pegu, 
nndulatua, Wall., ? 

acuminatus, Wall., Nepal, Himalayan valleys, 
fruticosus, Roxh., Molucca.^, 
danura, Roxh., Suuderbuns. 
angustifoliua, Wall., Khansya. 

Cupania canescens, Pers., Circars, Kandalla. 
loovis, Pers., Bourbon, Mauritiu.s. 
roxburghii, Wight, Sylhet. 

.aapida, Camhess, Guinea, cultivated in India, 
madagascarensis, G. Don., cultivated, 
alternifolia, Willde, Maujntiua, 

Harpulia cupanioidoa, Rnxb., Chittagong. 

Baccaurea pierardi, Bach., Tippera, Burmah, Cochin- 
China. 

dulcia, Wall., Penang, Sumatra. 

Nephelium lichi, IF. A., China, cultivated in India. 
V ramosiim, W. A,, Sylhet. 

' lappaceum. L., Rambutan, N. E. Archipelago, 
longan, Camhess, China, Cochiu-China, both 
Peninanlas of India, Khas«?ya. 
rubrum, Wight, Sylhet. 
verticillatum, Wall,, Moluccas, 
fichleicheratrijuga, WUldr, Peninsula of India. 
ICelioooca bijiiga, Linn., Jamaica, East Indies. 
Kolreutfira paniculata, Laxm., China. 

Cossignia bourbonica, DC., Bourbon. 

Bordonasa burmannia, DC., Peninaula of India, 
dioeca, Roth., Hindustan. 

* On© genus is found in Australia, Dodonea. 
This order is closely allied to Aceracea?, 
from which they only differ in their alternate 
/leaves and petals* The number of their 
/ataroens 8 , with 5 unequal sepals, point out a 
%eHitibn fith Polygalacese. Their climbing 
ll^t and to produce tondriis 
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give them a renmto relation to Tila* 
com. In .this order, although the leaves, 
brauches, aud other organs act in a deleter!* 
ous manner, yet their fruit and seeds are eat- 
able and wholesome. The Litchi and the 
Longan, favourite fruits in China; are pro- 
duced by the genus Euphoria ; these fruits 
are sweet, with a sub-acid Bavour ; th6y< 
are cousidered a great luxury in Chiua, and 
are sent at a great expense from the provinces 
of Fokien aud Quan-Tong, where they grow, 
to Poking, for the consumption of the emperor. 
Several other genera bear fruits which are 
very delicious, aud are eaten %n Japan and 
Brazil. Sapindus is reraarkuble for bearing 
a pulpy fruit, the outer part of which has 
been used, on account of its detergent pro- 
perties, as a soap. Some of the species of 
this genus also produce eatable fruits. Pau- 
liuhi is another genus which has poisonous 
properties residing in the leaves and other 
parts of the plant, whilst the fruits are eat- 
able. Tiio whole of the order partakes more 
or less of these properties. In China, the 
seeds of a Sapindus, besides their value in 
clean.^ing, are worn as bends “ because,” say 
the budhists, “all demons are afraid of the 
wood,” one native narno menus preveutatixo 
of evil. Euphoria li-chi, is one of the most 
delicious aud delicate-flavoured fruits of the 
east, aud though a native of Chinn, succeeds 
well in most parts of India, as it does so iu 
Euphoria longan and Nephelium, the Bam- 
bootau of the Malayan Arcliipelngo yield 
edible fruits ; as well as Euphoria riraosa and 
nibra, both inhabitants of the Sylhet distriert, 
which aie eaten by the natives of that dis- 
trict ; so are those of Melicocica trijuga, called 
even iu the distant parts of India where this 
tree is indigenous, kusoombha and gusum, 
aud where, as iu the Doon in April, it may 
be readily re<;ognised at a distance by the 
red colour of its young leaves. All its parts 
of fructification are liable to considerublo/ 
variation. The pulpy sub-acid aril, as Dr. 
Roxburgh remarks, forms a grateful fruit ; 
the wood Iiard and used as timber. 
Schmidelia serrata, of which the root is said 
to bo astringent, yields nine an edible fruit. 
The wood of several species is close-grained 
and hard, and forms valuable timber,* as of 
Sapindus rubiginous, and of Euphoria longan 
aud li-clii ; the latter also one of the most 
ornamental of trees. The edible fruit of the 
Indian and Malayan species of Pierardio, (P. 
sativa and dulcis), a genus referred by M. 
Blume to Euphorbiace&c, is known. The lat- 
ter, Dr. Jack is of opinion, consists of two 
varieties ; tho Rarabch, of which Mr, Marsdeu 
lias given a figure iu bis history of Sumatra, 
(PL vi,p. 101,) belonging to thepemnsula of 



Miklaecii^ btit unknidwii at Benooolen ; while 
the Ghoopti^from which Dr. Jack has described 
the species, is abundant at the latter place, but 
not found in the former. To this genus is 
nearly allied a Dr. Jack states, (Lin. Trans, 
xiv, p. 118) is Hydnocarpus, of which the 
only species H. malayanus, yields the Tampui, 
a fruit ranking in point of taste and flavour 
along with the Lanseh. Thjis, belonging to the 
genus Lansium of Jack (1. c. p. 115) is close- 
ly allied to Miluea of Roxburgh, also yielding 
an edible fruit, and both belonging to the 
Meliaceae, and in many respects resembling 
Pierardia, an#8howing the connection be tween 
the two families. Several species furnish 
useful timbers, and edible fruits.— 

Eoxb.i Voigt, ; Eng. Cyc. ; Williams' Midd. 
Kingd. p. 286. 

SAPINDUS, a genus of plants of the natu- 
ral order Sapindacem, names derived from 
Sapo indicus or Indian soap, the berries of 
several of the species being employed as a 
substitute for soap. In America, the S. sapo- 
naria, in Java, S. rarak, in India, S. acumi- 
natus, S. laurifolius, and S. emargiuatus, and 
S. detergeus (the last, according to Dr. Rox- 
burgh, nearly allied to S. saponaria), are all 
used for, the purposes of soap ; owing, it is 
now ascertained, to the presence of the vege- 
table principle called saponine. This has 
been traced in many other vegetables, which 
have the property of forming a lather with 
water. Some of this genus, as Sapindns 
esculentus and S. senegalensis, yield edible 
fruit, Sapindus laurifolia, Roxb., is a stout, 
very shady tree, of various parts of India : 
S. squamosus, R. is a native of the Malay 
Archipelago and of the island of Nassaulaut. 
S. longifolia and S. fruticosus, R., and S. ser- 
ratus, R. are trees of the Moluccas. — Willdc ; 
Roy le^ 111, Him, Bot,,p. 138. 

SAPINDUS, Species. 

Kooto degree, Can. 1 Khete, Mattr. 

This is common in Canara and Sunda, in 
the ravines below, but is not common on the 
high lands of Canara : its wood is not used in 
the arts, but for building purposes, is of 
average quality. — Dr. Gibson. 

.SAPINDUS, Species, 

Tsheik khyee, Burm. 

This species is found on the hills, and in 
the forest skirting them in British Burmah 
where the wood is prized for house posts, 
ploughs, &c. Its color is grey, with a beauti- 
fully mottled grain. A cubic foot weighs 
66 lbs. In a full grown tree on good soil 
the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch, is 40 feet, and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground, is 6 feet. — Dr. 
Brandis^ Cal. Cat. 1862. 

SAPINDUS, Species 

Chitra, Him 
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Not uncommon in Murree and Hazara. ; 
SiPINDUS ACUMINATDS, ITfl/ifci, 
Royle. A tree of the volleys of Hima- 
laya, of Nepaul and the Ehassya mountams^ 
VoigL 

^ SAPINDUS ACUTA, Roxb, SyU. of 
Sapindus laurifolius, Vahl, ' . * 

SAPINDUS DETERGENS, 

Do dan, Hind. Soap nut tree, BnO. 

Kitha, , berry „ ^ „ 

Aritha, Ariahta, SANB... 

Uaritha 

A small but handsome tree ; berries used 
for washing woollens and silks, also for the 
hair of the head. It forms a soapy admixture 
with water. In medicine, applied externally to 
pimples and abscesses, internally in cases of 
headache, also in epilepsy, and as an expecto- 
rant ; if pounded and thrown into water it 
destroys fish. It is also recommended as an 
expectorant and for the cure of chlorosis, 
also to stop epileptic fits by placing its 
powder in the mouth. — Roxb. ii, 280 ; Voigt, 
p. 94 ; Lt. Col. Lake ; Dr. J, L, Stewart ; 
Powell lland-hooky Vol. \,p. 330, 

SAPINDUS EMARGTNATUS, Vahl 
Roxb, ; W. and A, ; 111, Graham. 

The Tree. 


Buroritha, 

Beno. 

Pcnela-gas, 

Singh* 

Tlialymarathu, 

(Jan. 

Pu\randi, 

Tam* 

•Soap nut tree, 

Eng. 

Pounanga, 


Riti-ka*jliar, 

Hind. 

Piicha-cotta-maram, ,, 

Aroeta, 

Mahr. 

Kunkudu, 

Tel; 

Barak, 

Malay. 

Kunkudu-karra, 


Pcnela, 

Singh. 

Kunkuda-chettu, 

19 


The Wood. 


Soap nut wood, 

Eng. I 

1 Kankadu karra, 

Tel. 

Kunkudu w ood, Ang . -T i.. 




The 

Nut. 


Ritah, 

Duk. 

riienela, 

Sans. 

Rishta, 


Phoenile, 


Soap nut, 

Eng. 

Ponuangcottai, 

Tam. 

Soap berry, 

Hind. 

Mj' iii-p imgam-kai, 


Rithi*ki-biiij, 

Puvau<li-kotti, 


Bindakc, 


Kunkuda-kaya, 

Tel. 

Rarak, 

Malay. 

Kumati-ghenzaln, 


Arisbta, 

Sans. 




The Oil. 


Soap-nut-oil, 

Eng. 

Poongam -kai-yeimai.TAJr. 

Poonga-oil 

»» 

Pungumyennai, 


Ritbay-ka-tel, 

Hind. 

Kuucudu-nuna, 

Tel. 

Puvandi-cottay-ycnnaiT. 




This handsome tree grows in the peninsula 
of India, and in Bengal ; it is met with in 
the villages, its fruit is sold in all bazars as 
a detergent, and in many cases yields a more 
profitable return than any other fruit tree. 
The wood is white, and Dr. Gibson had seen 
it used only for fuel, but Captain Beddome 
describes it as a yellowish, prettily grained 
wood and adds that it is tolerably hard. Iti 
semi-solid oil,extracted from the kernel, is used 
medicinally. Its cost prevents its general use. 
When the soap nut is mixed with water it 
froths^like soap, and is used insUi&d of that 
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f Bubstanee for washing woollens, silks and 
hair. Br. Sherwood litis mentioned that the 
seeds pounded with water often put an end 
to the epileptic paroxysm, a small quantity 
being introduced into the, patient’s mouth 
Another species, the S . saponarin, has been used 
in medicine in the treatment of chlorosis, in 
the form of the tincture or extract of the 
soapy matter of the capsule. The nuts them- 
selves are exceedingly hard and tough, and 
as they take a fine polish are employed for 
necklaces and beads. The kernels of the 
stnall black nuts of the S. sapoiiaria arc eaten 
in the West Indies, and deemed as palatable 
as the hazel nut or almond. The roots as 
well as the capsules are used in wasliing, but 
it is stated that the fabric washed is rapidly 
corroded ; this however requires (mrifirnia- 
tion. Wight suspects the Pooch ay cottay 
marum, to be the same as S. dctergeiis, 
JSoxb. The fruit is used for the same pur- 
poses as indicated by the characteristic native 
"^name. His S. emaginatus may be a different 
plant as the fruit does not correspond. Mr. 
Mclvor says, the wood is elastic, strong and 
durable, common in Wynaad. — Drs, JRoxb.^ 
Wightf Gibson, Cleg horn ; O'Shaughnessgy 

241 5 Captain Beddome ; Edge, Forests 
of Malabar and Canara\M, E, J. E, ; 
Mclvor, M, E. of 1857. 

SAPINDUS FBUTICOSUS, Eoxh. A 
shrub, native of the Moluccas, with pretty, 
rose coloured, small, fiowerj^, in racemes in 
March, and fruiting in May. Introduced 
into the Dekhan from the Moluccas. — Voigt ; 
Bidden. 

SAPINDUS LAUlUFOLTUS, Vohl. 

Sapindua acuta, JRacb. | S. trifoliata, Lum.^Jikeede. 
Porinsji, Malkal, ) Urinji, 31 .\leal. 

This tree grows in the Peninsula of India 
where its fruit and leaves are used in medi- 
cine. Its berries are saponaceous and userl 
by all. 

SAPINDUS RUBIGINOSCJS, Boxb. W. 

d,, Willde. 

^ fraxinifolia, DC. \ Moulvieia rubiginosa, 0. Don. 
Haeik-kyi, Bukm. Isakarasi mami, Tel. 

Bufliy soap nut, Eng. Ishi-rashi, 

Eitli li-ka-jhar, Hind. Uudurugii manu, 

Mampozigam, Tam. 

This tree grows in both the peninsulas of 
India, it is a largo timber tree in the moun- 
tainouf ^ tracts of the Circars, it is found, 
though not veiy plentiful, in the Pegu district, 
where it attains a girth of three or four feet, 
growing tall in proportion and straight, 
its wood is white coloured, large, straight, 
strong and durable, and useful for a great 
vaKety of purposes. When dry it has some- 
thing the appearance of teak, but, towards the 
centre it jk chocolate coloured. Its' Tamil 
umfi k dek^ived/rom the quaulitieBoPsilex 


^or sand it contains^ partioolarly^nent^ the bai^ 
and which iiijures tools used in working it.~ 
Voigt ; Hott. Cal. Cat . ; Mr. Rhodens M 88 . ; 
Dr. McClelland, Flor. Andh.\ Roxb., Vol. 
ii, p. 283 ; A ms. Mat. Med , p. 213; 
SAPINDUS SAPON ARIA. ? 

Ariiha; llitha, Hind. | Soap nut. Eno. 

The dried berries are brought to Ajinere 
from Kotah, Mnlwa and Mewar, they are not 
used in medicine ; but are much employed 
in dyeing, and as a deterge'nt : eight seers 
arc sold for the rupee. — Gen. Med. Top., 

p. !22. 

SAPINDUS TRIFOLIATA, £mn., 
Rheede. Syn ofSapindus luurifolius, Vahl. 

SAPINDUS UNIJUOUS, TAtg. A large 
tree, in the Ilewahette district of Ceylon, at 
an elevation of 3,000 to 4,000 feet. Wood 
not known. — Thw. En.pl. Zeyl., p, 56. 
SAPISTAN, Hind. Cordia inyxu. 
SAPILIM, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Enphorbiacem. The 
flowers aro monoecious, the calyx bifid and 3- 
toothed, the stylo trifid, and the capsule 3- 
coccous. Wight gives Snpium baccatum, 
S. ludicum. S. bacentnm is a tree of Assam, 
with minute greenish flowers.* — Roxb. ; Eng. 
Cyc. ; W. Ic. ; Voigt. 

SAPIUM INDICUM, Willd.,Eoxb ,W.Ic. 

Huruga, Bicno. Kirri nakooloo Gass, 

Benjiori, Mat.kal. . Singh. 

A small tree of the warmer parts of Ceylon, 
the Coromandel coast, south Koiikun, the 
Sunderbuns and Assam, with minute greenish 
flowers, and in fruit all the year round, 
Capsulo or nut globular, size of a nutmeg, 
3-celled, 6-valved, thick ami exceedingly 
hard, seed solitary, fixed by apex, smooth, 
juice very poisonous, taste exceedingly 
nauseous, seeds used for intoxicating fish. — 
Hart. Cal. ; Roxb. ; 0'Sliaughnessy,p. 562 
692 ; Thw. En. pi. Zeyl, p. 296. 
SAP-MARILjBkng. Ciix*aetu8gallicus, Om. 
SAPO, Lat. Soap. 

SAPODILLA PLUM. 

Achraa sapota, L. | A. zapotilla, Browne^Jr. 

Bully tree. | Cummon sapota. 

This, a native of the West Indies, is largely 
cultivated in the East Indies, its fruit, when 
ripe, is luscious, its bark is used medicinally 
and its timber makes good shingles. 

SAPONACEOUS PLANTS. Many 
tropical plants furnish useful substitutes f<^ 
common soap. The aril which suiTOunds 
the seed and the roots of Sttpindus saponaria, 
an evergreen tree, is used as soap in South 
America and the West Indies under the nnme 
of soap berries. The seed vessels are very 
acrid, they lather freely in water and will 
cleause more linen than thirty -times their 
weight of soap, but in time they boirode or 
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bimi file Hn^. Humboldt sayd ibat proceed- 
ing along the river Cai^nicOar, in the Gulf of 
Gariaco, he saw the Indian women washing 
their linen with ^lie fruit of this tree, there 
called the parapnra. Some other species of 
Sapiudus and of Gypsophila have similar 
properties. The bruised leaves and roots of 
Saponaria officinalis, a British species, form 
a lather which much resembles that of soap, 
and is similarly efficacious in removing grease 
spots. The bark of many species of Quillaia, 
as Q. saponaria, when beaten between stones, 
makes a lather which can bo used as a substi- 
tute for soap, in washing woollens and silk 
clothes, and to clean colors in dyeing, in 
Chili and Brazil, but it turns linen yellow. 
The fruit of Bromelia pinguin is equally 
useful. A vegetable soap was prepared 100 
years ago in Jamaica from the leaves of the 
American aloe (Agave americana) which 
was found as detergent as Castile soap for 
washing linen, and had the superior quality 
of mixing and forming a lather with salt 
water as well as fresh. Di*. Robinson, a 
naturalist, thus describes the process he 
adopted in 1 767, and for which he was awarded 
a grant by the House of Assembly : — “The 
lower leaves of the Curaca or Coratoe Agave 
karatu) were passed between' heavy rollers to 
express the juice, which, after being strained 
through a hair cloth, was merely inspissated 
by the action of the sun, or a slow fire, and 
cast into balls or casks. The only precaution 
necessary was to allow no mixture of any 
unctuous materials, which destroyed the effi- 
cacy of the soap. A vegetable soap, which 
has been found excellent for washing silk, &c., 
may be thus obtained ; to one part of the 
skin of the Ackee add one and a half part of 
the Agave karatu, macerated in one part of 
boiling water for twenty-four hours, and with 
the extract from this decoction mix four per 
cent, of rojin. In Brazil, soap is made from 
the ashes of the bassura or broom plant (Sida 
lanceolata) which abounds with alkali. There 
are also some soap barks and pods of native 
plants used in China as substitutes for soup. 
The bark, of Quillaia saponaria renders water 
fl’Othy, and is used as a detergent by wool 
dyers. Saponaria vaccana is common in India. 
The pericarp of Sapiudus emarginatus mixed 
with water, froths like soap. Saponaceous 
jerries are found in Java. The Sapiudus is 
used ns a substitute for soap, as Sapindus 
acuminata, Laurifolius emarginatus, and deter- 
gens, all of them. East Indian plants are 
similarly used. — Simmonds, p, 575. 

SAPONARIA, a genus of veiy ornamen- 
tal plants belonging to the order Silenaceas, 
^ith pretty species of rose coloured, pink or 
yellow flowers ; S. procumbens from its trail- 
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ing habit, suited for cbvenng rock 
S. ocymoides is one of the lubst elegapt, and 
is also well adapted for rock work. The 
properties of Saponaria vaccaria, well khowu 
in India, are identical in every respect with 
those of the S. offieiiialis, or soap wort, the 
:2,rpov0iov of Dioscorides. The taste Of the 
entire plant is bitter, the roots are cylindrical j 
two or three feet long, the thickness of a 
swan quill, branching above, epidermis ruddy, 
thick, aiid easily separable ; parenchyma 
white and solid. The taste of the root^;is, 
bitter and mucilaginous ; the iufusipn is 
blackened by salts of iron, and the decoction 
froths like a solution of*6oap. According to 
Bucholz* analysis, these properties are due to 
the presence of a mucilaginous extractive 
called saponine. — Riddell ; Eng, Cyc. ; 
O* Sh a ug hnessy^ p. 212. 

SAPONE, i r. Soap. 

SAPOO, Sing II., a soft, firm, but rather open 
though even grained, light, Ceylon wood. 

SAPOOMIDILE, a soff, rather coarse, 
open grained, light, Ceylon wood. 

SAPOR or Slmpur, the second sovereign 
of the Sassanian dynasty of Persian kings. 
It was this sovereign who captured the Roman 
emperor Valerian. He succeeded the Artax- 
orxes, of the Greeks and Romans, that being 
tlieir mode of pronouncing Ardeshir. Arde- 
shir Babegan, the son of Sassan, was an officer 
of the Parthian king, Arsaces Artobanus V, and 
assumed the Persian throne as the first of the 
Sassanian dynasty in a.d, 226 ; his successor 
was the Shapur or Sapor who captured the 
emperor Valerian. There were other Artax- 
erxes, the first in a.d. 381, and the second in 
A.D. 629, and the Sas.^aniaii dynasty ended in 

A. D,, 641, when Yezdejird or Izdejird iii, was 
overthrown by the mahoraedans. Artaxerxea 
Longimauus was the Kai Bahraan or Adashir 
daraz-dast of the Kaianian dynasty of Persian 
kings. Artaxerxes Mnemon, a Persian king, 

B. c. 426, at whose court Ctesias resided for 
some years. After Scylax, Ctesias was the 
next historian in India, and in his Indica cap. 
iv., p. 190, he mentions that Artaxerxes 
Mnemon and his mother Parasalys presented 
him with two iron swords, which when plant- 
ed in the earth, averted clouds, hail and 
strokes of lightning. This is the first notice 
of the lightning conductor . — Prinsep ,by 
Thomas. See Greeks of Asia, Kabul, Persian 
kings, Scylax, Lightning conductor. 

SAPOTACE^, Endl. The SappodiUa 
tribe of plants, comprise 5 genera, 22 sp., viz., 
2 Chrysophyllum ; 5 Mimusops ; 7 Bassia ; 
6 Sideroxylon ; 2Isonandra; which may^ 
thus shown : 

Achras sapota, Xtnn., East and West Indies, 
selsiliflora, Poir., Mauritius. . 
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/uta,, Amerioa, Cluiia, EaM aiid 

West Indies. 

.ChryMphyllutn cainito,A)E.andW. Indies^ S.Ai!neri<^. 

roxburghii, (?. Doit., Assam, Khassya. 

Imbricaria commersonii, O. Don., Bourbon, Mauri- 
tius, Java. 

Munuaops elengi, Linn., Moluccas, Ceylon, both 
Peninsulas of India, Bengal, Sylhet. 
obtusifolina, lAm., Mauritius, 
kauhi, A, Malabar, Gour, Malay Islands, New 
, Holland, Moluccas. 

hexandrusus, Roxb., Circar mountains. Bom bay. 
erythroxylon, Bojer, Bourbon, Mauritius. 

Baasia lengifolia, X., Ceylon, Malabar, Coromandel, 
sericea, BL, Java. 

latifoU^ Roxb., Peninsula of India, Malwa. 
cuneata, BL, Java. 

. butyracese, Roxb., Niqpal, Alinorah. 
parkii, G. Don., We.st Afiica. 

' Sideroxylon inerrae, X., ? 
regium, Wat*,, Pegu, 
cinerium, Lam., Mauritius, 
tomentosum, Roxb., Ghauts, 
wallichianum, iru//., Penang, 

Isonandra lanceolata, Wif/kt, Peninsula of India* 
villosa, Wight Ic., Peninsula of India, 
gutta, Malay Peninsula, Java. Borneo, 

This natural order oF trees or slirubs, have 
simple and alternate leaves, flowers solitary, | 
or in fascicles at the axil he of the leaves, j 
gorged with a milky white juice. No. indi- 
vidual of this order is really dangerous, the 
juic6 being devoid of acrid or irritating pro- 
perties. The barks of many species are 
astringent, the fruits pulpy, acidulous, aud 
edible. The seeds coutuiu an oil rich in 
stearioe. The butter tree of India, and of 
Mungo Park, Bassia butyracea, is oue of 
this family ; it also contains the Sideroxylon, 
or iron wood ; the Achras sapota, Sapodiila 
;plum, has delicious fruit with very bitter 
seeds, believed in Martinique to be powerfully 


bruised and rubbed up to the 
ci'eam, and subjected to a moderate pressure 
in a cloth bag^; the oil concretes immediately 
it is expressed, and retains its , consistency 
at a temperature of 9^*. — Lindley^ FL Med.^ 
p. 388 ; O' IShaughnessy,p, 427 ; Boyle UL 
Him. JBot, pp, 262-63 ; Moxb., As. Res.^ 
viii. 

SAPOTA, Species, 

Lawoloo, Singh. 

A tree of the western province of Ceylon, 
the berries of which are eaten by the natives. 
The wood is little durable, lasting only 10 
)'ears, but it is used in common house building 
purposes. A cubic foot weighs 39 lbs, — Mr. 
Mendis. 

SAPOTA, Species f 

Palaepean, Burm. 

In Tavoy, a very large tree, used in build- 
ing — Dr. Ifallich, 

SAPOTA ELENGOIDES, A. DC., ; 
Prod. A large tree of the hot, drier parts of 
the island of Ceylon, common on the Neil- 
gherries, wood strong and elastic like the 
Imwthorn, burns well' when green. — Thw., 
En. PL Zeyl, p. 175 ; Mclvor, M. E. 

SAFPAN-WOOD. Wood of Cmsalpinia 
sappan, L. ; Sec Dyes, Bakara, Pataug, Sapan, 
SAPPIIIR, Gek. Sapphire. . • 

SAPPHIRE. 

Sufir, Ar. Nilam, Mal.vy., Tam. 

Nilum, Duk. I .Tachant, Rus. 

Hattierstin, Dut. Nil, Sinoh. 

Saphir, Fu. | 8afiro, Bafir, Sp. 

Sappbir, Ger. Nilam, lIiND., Tam. 

Sa])phirus, Lat. Zaffiro It., Sp. 

Nila ; Manila, Malay. | 

Corundum, if translucent, when red is the 
oriental ruby ; when blue a sapphire, when 


diuretic ; the bark is deemed a substitute green it is the oriental emerald, and when 
for cinchona. The Indian Sapote® spread yellow a topaz. Sapphire (sapphirus) with 
from the Island-s of the Indian Archipelago the ancients, was a generic term for all blue 
along the Malayan peninsula to Sylhet, and gems. It was on taldets of the sapphire, 
from that to Nepal, where the Bassia butyracea so often mentioned in holy writ, that the ten 
is found, as well as in the neighbourhood of commaudents were engraved. It was sup- 
Almora. The most remarkable product posed to preserve the sight. It Occurs in 
that of the Fulwa or Phiilwara, Bassia parts of India. In the arts, minerals with 
butyracea, the butter or ghee tree of the other colours are also styled sapphire, the 
Almora and Nepal Hills, which is of a delicate names being dependent on their colours, 
white colour, and of the consistence of fine lard, White sapphire, is transparent or translucent ; 
but without any disagreeable smell ; it is the oriental amethyst is purple ; the ori- 
hlghly esteemed as a liniment in rheuiOatism, entul topaz, yellow; the oriental emerald, 
coo traction of the limbs, &c., and when used greeu : aud some other varieties occur, as 
by native;} of rank is frequently impregnated the chatoyant and the opalescent sapphire, 
with some fragrant atar ; the tree very much Chemically, sapphire is a pure alumina ; 
resembles B. latifolia but may be distinguish- occurs in six-sided prisms often with unevei^" 
ed by its much ~ ; fleshy corols and more surfaces ; it also occurs granular. When the 

numerous stamens it grows on the southern surface is polished, a star of six rays corres- 
aspect rof the Almora Hills, floweriug in | ponding with the hexagonal form, is in some 
Jaauary and ripening its fruit in August ; specimens seen within the crystal. The 
the kernels, about the size and shape of sapphire ranks next to the diamond in hard- 
^monds, are easily extracted from the smooth ness. The sapphire is used in the jewelling 
cbe^nut-coldured pericarps, when they are of watches ; thie oriental rul^, of fine colour 
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ani ti^om flawst ixtore Vab than a 
diamond of equal weight. In Mr. Hope’s 
collection is a blue sapphire which cost 
£3,000. Sapphire occurs in Ceylon, in dolo- 
mite. A piece dug out of alluvium near 
Eatnapoora, in 1853, was valued at £4,000. 
In Buimah, sapphires are found in the same 
earth with the rubies, but are much more 
rare and are generally of a larger size. Sap- 
phires of ten or fifteen rutti without a flaw 
are common, whereas a perfect ruby of that 
size is hardly ever seen,' The value of tlie 
gems, rubies and sapphires, obtained in a 
year may be from 1^ to lac, from £12,000 
to £15,000. Dr. Heifer writing from Mer- 
gui says “ a Karen informed him that 
precious blue stones are to be had, which the 
Shan people collect and carry to Bangkok. 
He described the place as eight days* distant, 
and did not know whether it was British or 
Kiamese.” The green sappliire, or oriental 
emerald gem, is often seen for sale among the 
Burmese. The red sapphire, or ruby, or 
oriental ruby, is brought from Burmah, where 
it is found with the common blue sapphire, 
probably in the valley of the Sal wen. The 
Burmese call it by the same name that 
tjiey do the precious garnet, and do not ap- 
pear to* be always able to distinguish them. 
The violet sapphire, or oriental amethyst, is 
fohnd in the same localities as the common 
sapphire. Corundum sapphire, ruby, emerald 
and topaz are found in great abuiidanee in 
the peninsula of India but not with suflicient 
translucenoe to be valuable ns precious 
stones. Some small fragments of sappirire 
and of spinel, with the matrix in which it 
occurs, were exhibited from Masiilipafam. 
Sapphires, in -colour, vary from wliite to 
the deepest blue and black, hut stones are 
often of varied hues. If held in water, 
with forceps, these coloured and uucoloured 
stones will be seen. A very good blue 
sapphire of one camt weight would bring £20. 
The white sapphire is sometimes sold as a 
diamond. The adamant described by Pliny, 
in the opinion of Professor Tennant, was a 
sapphire, ns proved by its form, and by the 
fact that when struck on an anvil by a ham- 
mer it would make an indentation in the 
metal. A true diamond, so treated, would fly 
into a thousand pieces. Sapphire (sapplnrus) 
with the ancients,^ was a generic term for all 
Wue gems. The sapphire of the Greeks and 
Eomaos is described as intermixed with gold 
but, according toMr., Emmanuel, that of Scrip- 
ture was a transparent blue stone. — Em- 
manuel ; Eng. Cyc,^ p. 151 ; Tomlinson ; 
Mason. 

SAPPHJBINE is calcedony tinged with 
pale blue. 


SAPPHIRIISIE GD^BNAm Cuvier 
mentions that, in indla, tiiere are species 
allied to Trigla hirundo the sapplurine gur- 
nard. 

SAPPHIRU8, Lat. Sapphire. 

SAPPRAH MAR AM, Tam. Bixaorellana. 

SAPRIA GRIFFITHII, a plant closely 
allied to Ilufflesin, which was discovered in 
the Assam mountains by Griffith, is the most 
remarkable form known to occur there. 

SAPROIRI, Hind. Saxifraga liaulata. 

SAPTHAPATIIINAM, see Hindoo ■ 

SAPULOBUA BANDER, see Johore. 

SAP UN, a river of Baitool. 

SAPUSUND, Bkng. Amberboa moschata. 

SAR, Hind., Pkks., the head, often em- 
ployed to form compound words, Sardar, a 
(diief ; Sar-kar, a government, a head servant ; 
Sarliad,a boundniy; sarrashtadar, the head of 
a department ; Sar-band head-binder, is the 
source of the turban, the s being changed 
into t. 

SAR, Hind., see Sarkara. 

SAR, or Ser, Hind., a grass, Jniperafa 
koenigii. 

SAR, also Sara, Hind. Saccharum sara, 

SARA, Sarah, wife of Abraham. 

SAHA, Hind. Picea wehbiana. 

SARABAITES, see Math. 

SAR, Balucii, tlie northern Indus, from 
the junction of the Punjab rivers to the town 
of Sihwan. It is also a Slavonic word. Gat- 
terer and Niebuhr mention that Sauromalac 
means northern Modes, and north of the 
Caucasus were the province and tribe of 
Siracene. — Elliot^ Hist, of Hind. 

SARABAS, see Kyan. 

SARACEN, see Acre, Kasr, Semitic races. 

SARACEN CORN, Fagopyrum sp. 

SAKAF, Hind. A money changer or 
banker. 

SARAHI, an affluent of the Beas river. ’ 

SARAI, tlie capital of the khans of Kap- 
ehak, founded by Butu : it stood on the left 
bank of tlie Achtuba or northern branch pf 
the Wolga. — Yule Cathay^ i, j). 231. 

SARaI, Hind. A caravansery, a building 
for the shelter and accommodation of travel- 
lers. 

SARAI, Tel. Arrack. 

SARAIAM, Tam. Arrack. 

S A RAIN, see Burabur Caves. 

SARAIRI, Hind. Araarantus anardaiia. 

SARAKHS, an ancient city of Khurasan, 
situated about mid-way or six days* journey, 
between Merv and Naishnpur. 

SARAKONTAY, Tam. A wood of Tin- 
nevelly, of a whitey brown colour, usetWn 
building in general. — Col. Frith, 

SARAKOONNAY, Tam. Cathartobarpus 
flstulai 
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SARALA. DEYADARU, Tm^ J 

taiumonillu, Ro:rh, 

^ " SARA-KUPA, or the Arrow Fountain, 
baa been identified witli Sarwanpur. 

8 ARAN, a revenue district of Bengal, 
fiormed out of the ancient Bahar. 

SARANA STUPA, or Asylum Tope, at 
Chapra in Sarnn. 

SARANG, Hind. Nymphmn pubescens. 

SARANGA DEVA, see Orissa. 

SARANGi®AN. These soldiers composed 
part of tile army of Xerxes ; they were dressed 
in splendid and varied coloured Imbits, and 
armed with bows and javelins. They were the 
Euergetm of the Greeks, a title bestowed on 
them by Oynis, in gratitude for the relief 
which they afforded him, on his return from 
an unsuccessful expedition into Scythia. — 
Kinneir's Geographical Memoir^ p, 189. 

SARANG-BURUNO, Malay. Edible 
bird-nests. 

SARANGT, a stringed musical instrument 
of hiudoos and raahomedans. 

SAIv-A-PA, Pkks. a suit of garments 
presented by mahomednn princes to those | 
whom they intend to honour ; literally from 
head to foot. 

SAR.-VPH, see Serpent. 

8 A UAPIIAN, the dress of female peasants. 

SARA-PAPPU, Tkl. Buchaiiania laii- 
folin, Sura pap pu uuuai, its oil. 

SARAR, Hind. Sacoharum sara. 

SARAS, Dck. Cnpi’essus glauca, also 
Cupressus sempervirens, lyUldc, also Acacia 
sirissA. 

SARAS, Hind., also Surhmis, Grus anti- 
gone, the tall Saras is found all over 
British India: they may be seen in pairs now 
plunging their bills into the shallow waters, 
now scattering petirly drops from their throats. 
The natives of India strongly object to shoot- 
ing these birds, about which they have a 
multitude of curious stories, Tliere is a pre- 
valent idea that if one of a pair be killed, the 
eurvivor never fails to die of a “ broken 
— Burton's Falconry^ Valley of the 
Indus, p. 58. 

t jSARASHTRA . According to II wen 
Tbeang, the province of Su-la-cha, or Suratha 
WAS a dependency of Balabhi. Its capital was 
mtuated at 500 li or 83 miles, to the west of 
lialabhi, at the foot of Mount Yeu*chen*ta, or 
Ujjanta. This is the Pali form of the Sanscrit, 
for Ujjayautit Vhich is only another name for 
the Girinar hill that ri|||l above the old city 
of Junagarh, The name of Ujjayauta is 
meDfioiidd in both of the Girinar inscriptioos 
oQ^ludra Damaand Skauda Gupta, although 
^is important fact escaped the notice of the 
trapsiatorsL The name of Surath is still known 
ill ibis of peninsula, but it ifi con- 1 
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fined to a e<nnpai*iiUvely 
forms one of the ten divisions of Gujai*at. In 
the time of Akbar, however, it was applied to 
the southern or larger half of the peninsula, 
which, according to Abul Fazl, extended from 
the |X)rt of Ghoga to the port of Aramroy, 
audfrom Sirdhar to the port of Diu, The 
name of the district is also preserved by Terry 
whose information was obtained at the Court 
of Jehaughir. According to his account the 
chief city of Soret was called Jnnagar, that 
is, Javanngnrh, or Jonagnrh. — Ctmningham's 
Ancient Geography of India, p. 325. 

SARA 8 WAIT, a brunch of the Caggar 
river near Thauesur. The Saraswati men- 
tioned in the Vedas (vol. 3, p. 504) as break- 
ing down the precipices of the mountains, 
fierce, mighty, vast, impetuous, overflowing 
her banks, “having seven sisters” evidently 
points to one of the great confluents of the 
Indus river, and probably llie Ravi, the 
ancient Iraotes, that is Ira, (or Arya-vati) 
and in tlie Vedas the people of the Punjab are 
invariably termed Saraswata. In the Vedas, 
heaven, earth, (Aditi and Pritivi) and ocean, 
are rarely invoked, and the sun has compara- 
tively few saktii. Occasional laudations are 
given to rivers, especially to Saraswati j and 
this nature- worship extends so largely as to 
embi*ace the cow, the wood used in the obla- 
tions, aud even the “yapa” or sacrificial post. 
On the banks of the Caggar Saraswati, the 
Arinn race came into contact with others, 
caste became recognised, but their descendants 
on the bauks of that river have never adopted 
the higli hinduism of the brahmins of the 
Gangetic valley, and continue agricultural. 
The Saraswati branch of the Caggar, however, 
seems to have been at one time, a fine river 
flowing through a well watered and green 
country. There are traces of its former course 
all the way to the Indus, and ancient Hindoo 
I history is corroborative of this view ; it is 
I now merely a dry bed which is filled by 
surface water at the rains, aud the countries 
through which it flowed arc for iho most part 
desert and barren. The Triveui or three 
plaited locks, in hiudoo mythology, is the 
iny.stical union of the three sacred rivers, 
the Ganges, Jumna and Saraswati, severally 
the consorts, or energies, of the three great 
powers, Siva, Vishnu, and Brahma. Tri- 
veni, or the three plaited locks, is a piy tho- 
logical junction — a femal§ triad, similar to 
that of the Trimurti of male powers. The 
Gunga or Ganges, Yamuna or Jumna, join 
near Allahabad, and the Saraswati, now a 
dry bed, is also supposed to join the other two 
underground. A hindoo dying near the im* 
agined confluence of these three sti'eams^ or 
even those of the Gunga and Yamunui attains 
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perbiitted imtholcitioiiy siitte^s, ^c., are merl- 
torious on this peculiarly holy spot. The 
junction of the three waters at Allahabad is a 
sacred prayag, and an annual mela is held in 
March for purposes of ablution. Junctions 
of any sort^ especially of waters, are held 
sacred by hindoos, and above all, the union 
of the sacred rivers, Ganga and Yamuna 
or Jumna near Allahabad, the latter river 
having previously received the Saraswati 
below Delhi, so that, in fact, all three do 
unite at this famed sangam or confluence. 
But the hindoo poet, feigns a subterrene flow 
of the Saraswati, and a mystical union at the 
sacred point, where bathing is deemed pecu- 
liarly eflficacious, and where zealots are per- 
suaded that suicide is of a most meritorious 
description. Major Moor, once saw, at Poona, 
a well modelled group in clay, where Rad’ha’s 
locks, tripartite, were plaited into the mysti- 
cal Triveni by the amorous Krishna, who sat 
rapturously admiring the work of, and in, his 
hands. Other rivers are, however, held sacred 
by the hindoos, viz., the Godavori, the Sindhu 
or Indus, the Krishna or Kistna and the 
Brahmaputra. — Campbell, p. 62-63 ; Tr, of 
Jiind,s Vol, i, p, 16; Cole,, Myth, Hind,, 
pp, 394, 398 ; Moor, Hindoo "Bantheon, p. 
429. See Brahma or Hiranyagharbha, Chan- 
dra, Inscriptions, Krishna, Lakshmi, Maha- 
devi, Osiris, Sacta, Satarupa, Triveni, Yahan, 
Vina. 

SARASWATI, a hindoo goddess, the wife, 
or sakti, or female energy, of Brahma, is ana- 
logous in western mythology to Minerva, the 
pati'oness of learning, &c. The fifth day of the 
month Magha is called Sri-panjami, on which 
Saraswati or Sri, the goddess of arts and 
eloquence, is worshipped with offerings of 
perfumes, flowers, and dressed rice : even 
implements of writing, and books, are treated 
with respect, are not used on this holiday, 
and are presented to the image of this 
goddess. Saraswati is, among other deities, 
especially propitiated in the marriage cere- 
monies of the brahmans ; the following hymn 
is chanted in her honour : — “ Charming Saras- 
wati ! swift as a mare, whom I celebrate in 
the face of this universe, protect this solemn 
rite. 0 thou 1 in whom the elements wore 
produced, in whom this universe was framed, 
I will now sing th^t hymn,” (the nuptial text) 
** which constitutes the highest glory of 
women.” Viswadeva, like Serva-deva, means 
the gods collectively : all the gods ; the Pan- 
theon. “ One oblation to the assembled gods, 
thence named Vais wade va, both for evening 
and morning.” Saraswati is the goddess of 
learning, music, and poetry, is the wife of 
Brahma; Saraswati is aUio called Brahml, or 


Brahmini, the goddew dP^he^M 
Bharadi, the goddess of hii^teiy^. She is sohie^ 
times seen as a white woman standiiog on a 
lotus, or water-lily, holding a lute (or ttth) 
in her hand, to 'show that she is ahio the ; 
goddess of music; at others, ridipg/dn a 
peacock, with the same emblem in her bahd. 
Although the worship of Brahma has falito 
into disuse, the annual festival of Sariiswaih; 
in the month Magha, is highly honoured. In 
the Panthenm Mythicum of Pomey, whi^h 
formerly belonged to the late Sir Williatti ' 
Jones, and is referred to by him in hisdisser*" 
tation on the gods of Greece, Italy, and India, 
he has, in various marginal and other notes, 
compared the deities of these several mytho- 
logies as follow : — 


Siva ■ 

Indra j 

1 Jupiter. 

Rama 

Bala Rama... 

..Bacchus. 
..Do. as tile 

Brahma 

..SaturnuB. 


inveutor 

Yama 

..Minos. 


of the use 

Varima 

..Noptunua. 

..Sol. 


of wine. 

Surya 

Skanda 

...Mars. 

Chandra 

..Lunus. 

Durga 

...Juno. 

Vayu 

...£oIu8. 

Suraswati ... 

...Minerva. 

Viawakarma . . .Vulcan. 

Remb’ha 

...Venus. 

Aswinicama- 1 

' Castor and 

Ushasa 

...Aurora;* 

ra i 

1 Pollux. 

Swaha 

...Vesta. 

Ganesha....... 

..JanuB. 

Prit’bivi 

..CybelCf 

Pavana 

..Pan. 

Sri 

...Ceres. 

Viriga, or 
Vaitarini. 

)The River 
f Styx. 

Gopyah 

Vidyah 

Atavi Devi... 

1 Muste. 

Kuvera 

..PlutUB. 

...Diaua* 

Krishna 

..Apollo. 

Aswiculapa..! 

....Genii 

Nareda 

...Mercurius. 

Heracula 

....Hercules. 


— Colebrooke, As^ Res,, Vol, vii, p. 303 ; 
Moor, Hindoo Pantheon, p, 128 ; Cole, 
Myth. Hind., p. 10 ; Menu, ch, iii, v. 121. 

SARASWATI AKU, Tel, Clerodendron 
viscosum, Vent, 

SARATNI, Saws. Ell. 

SARAWAK, in Borneo, is situated in 
a bay to the eastward of Point Api, at the 
foot of a range of mountains from one thou- 
sand five hundred to three thousand feet high, 
extending towards the interior of the island. 
The Sarawak government have acquired the 
coast territory from Cape Data to the river 
Barram. The banks of the river of Sai'awak 
are everywhere covered with fruit trees, the 
mangosteeu, lansat, rambutan, jambou and 
blimbing are all abundant, but the Durian is 
most so and most esteemed. A beautifully 
resplendent sand, tte particles of which 
resemble amethysts and topazes, and which 
is used in the adulteration of gold dust, may 
perhaps be thought to indicate the vicinity of 
other gems : it is found at Lingab, a branch 
of the great Batang Lupar river, not far from 
its mouth. Sago is manufactured at Muka, 
and antimony at Basein in Borneo , — Loioy 
Sarawak, p. 29 ; TVallich,p, 75. See ArcMr 
pelago, Borneo, Kyans. 

SARA WAN, llijsv, Pistacia integerrima, 
SARA WAN, a province in Beluchisten. 
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SAJtCOSTEMMA. 

ceotral mounteia range or table 
|i^d mnoiiig north and south comprises the 
;plbViiices of Sarawan, Jhalawan, and Lua. 
See Beluchistan, Kelat. 

SARB| also Ghas, Hind., Bupleurum mar- 
ginatum. 

SABBASHTAI, Hind.^ Pushtu, Spirjca 
lindleyana, S. hypoleuca, S. callosa. 

; SARCOCLINIUM HOOKERI, Tim. 

Maha-bairoo-gasB, Singh. 

A moderate sized tree near Eknalagodde, in 
the Ratnapoora District of Ceylon, at no great 
elevation.— An. P/. ZeyL, p. 279. 

SARCOCLINIUM LONGIFOLIUM, W. 
le. 

Bairoo-gass, Singh. 

A tree of the Central Province of Ceylon, 
growing at an elevation of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. 
The leaves are of a firm consistence, do not 
rapidly decompose, and are used by the 
Singhalese for thatching. — Thw.^ En. FL 
ZeyU p. 279. 

SARCOCOCCA PRUNIFORMIS, Lvid. 

S. trinervia, Wight Ic. I ShLal ; Shila, Hind. 

A tree of the Central Province of Ceylon, 
very abundant at an elevation of 5,000 to 8,000 
feet. It is extremely variable in the shape of 
the leaves, which differ from nearly orbicular 
to narrow-lanceolate acuminated.-— PAia., 
En. FI. Zeyl., p. 290. 

SARCOCOCCA TRINERVIA, or Neil- 
gerry Box-wood tree, very common on the 
Neilgherries ; wood hard, durable, might be 
used as common box-wood iu the Arts. — 
Melvor^ M. E. J. R,, 1857. 

SARCOCOLLA. 

Ansmt, Ab, Unjirut, Ak. 

Unsirut, 1 Runjudeb, Pebs. 

A stib-acid, sweetish, and somewhat nause- 
ous, gnm resin, produced in North Africa, 
Persia and Arabia, by several slirubs, the 
Pensea sarcocolln, Penma mucronata and 
other species. It is yellow, or reddish, like 
gum* arabic, in oblong globules, the size of 
a pea or of grains of sand, friable, opaque 
or semi-transparent, softening but not melt- 
ing by heat ; sp. gr. 1268. Sarcocollino is 
half transparent, crystalline, brittle, like 
gnm^ soluble in 40 parts of cold water and 
25 of boiling water, soluble also in alcohol. 
Odour weak and peculiar, taste saccharine 
and slightly bitter ; composition, carb. 22, 
hyd. 19, oxy. 10, atoms. Sarcocolla was 
once deemed a powerful healer of wounds 
flesh, and nohXa glue), but this idea has 
beisQ long abandoned. It is rarely met with 
in India, and then only brought from Persia 
i|n# Arabia. Mesure regarded it as cathar- 
Shaughne$$y,p . 427; Powellt pAOB; 
Fmlkner. 

fiABCOSTEMMA, a genus of plarfts of 


(he order Asdepiacw of which S. aeWum, 
S. brevistigma, S. brunonianum, S. inter* 
medium and S^. viminale, occur in India. The 
name is (from oapX> flesh, and a 

crown, in reference to the leaflets of the inner 
corolla being fleshy). The genus has a rotate 
corolla, a coronet of double stamens : tlie 
outer one cup-shaped or annular crenated, the 
inner one 5-leaved, higher than the outer one, 
with fleshy segments ; the stigma is nearly 
blunt ; the follicles slender and smooth and 
the seeds comose. 

SARCOSTEMMA ACIDUM, W. Cofitr. 

S. brevistigma, W. Contr. Asclepias acida, JRoxb. 

S. viminale, R. Br., Wa'l, „ aphylla, „ 
Brami, Shomluta, Beng. Pnllatigo, TbIi. 

Som, Duk. Somaluta, ,, 

Soma, Hind. Tigejemudu. „ 

Muw.a kiriya, Singh. 

This leafless plant grows in rocky sterile 
places, in the Peninsula of India, about 
Coromandel, Kbandesh, Bombay, Perim, 
Loony, between Dowlatabad and the upper 
Godavery, throughout the Dekhan and iu 
Bengal, Poona, Bolan Pass,Panjnb, Rohilennd. 
The plant yields an abundance of a mildly 
acidulous milky juice, and travellers suck its 
tender shoots to allay thirst. A bundle of 
the twigs witli a bag of hard compressed* 
salt if. put in the trough of a water course so 
that the waterflow may become impreg- 
nated, will destroy white ants. This is the 
Soma or Som of the Vedas, and it obtained 
this name from the ancient hindoos because 
they gathered it by moonlight, carried it to 
their homes in carts drawn by rams, and a 
fermented liquor was prepared by mixing its 
juice strained through a sieve of goat*s hair, 
with barley and ghee. This wine was drunk 
at all their religious festivals, and was used 
by the Rishi as an intoxicant. The Rishi con- 
tinued it at their meals with beef. The Big 
Veda, ix, says, the purifying Soma like the 
sea rolling its waves, has poured forth sougs, 
and hymns and thoughts. — Foxlf, ; W. Ic. ; 
Voigt ; Birdwood. 

SARCOSTEMMA ANNULARE Retz., 
Syn. of Holastemma rheedii, Spr. 

SARCOSTEMMA GLAUCUM.Glacous- 
leaved Sarcostemmo, is a lactescent, smooth 
twining, herbaceous plant. — Eng, Cyc. 
SARCOSTEMMA VIMINALIS, Wall. 

S. brevistigma, Wight. | Som, Dck. 

A leafless plant, resembling the Euphorbia 
tirucalli ; flowers white in the rains, the 
natives tie the stems up in a bundle and 
place them in the watercourse of their wells 
for the purpose of preventing tlie attack of 
white ants.— -RiWrfeR. 

SARCOSTIGMA KLEINII. Its oil, long 
known under the name of Poovana and Poo* 
vengah, is used largely on the western coast, 
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. of diei peniiiBiiia of Ii>4ia, M sn external ap> graulis meletta ? it a emall fleli of ^e herring ' 
plioani In rheumaitism .— R J. R.. family at Tavoy and Meitttfi, whioh it nearly 

SARD, a reddish coloured quartzoae mineral related to the common sardine. Sir J. Ei 
supposed to be a kind of cornelian or chalce- Tennent mentions as Ceylon flsb, Gybinpi 
A Ti n . (Scomber, Linn.) gnttatom 5 mackerel, carp, 

*SARD A, Hind. Cucumis melo, Linn,^ whitings, mullet, both red acd striped]^ perches 
JFi ^ A, A very superior kind of melon and soles as abundant, Sardinella neohp^iii 
brought from Kabul, &c., to be met with in VaL frequents the southern and eastern coast 
Peshawur, lo such profusion that in one instance in 1839^ 

SARDA, Hind, Cool. four hundred thousand were taken in a haul of 

SARD-AE, Peus., an underground room the nets in the little bay of Goyapanna, 
which the people of Baghdad occupy in the of Point*de Gallo. As this vast shoal ap- 
hot weather ; except in British India most proached the shore, the broken water became 
houses in the hot countries of the east are as smooth as if a sheet of ice had been float- 
provided with subterranean chambers, called ing below the surface. S. lineolata, Cuv^ 
sardal) (literally cold water) to which the mid Fa/, and the S. leiogaster,C?iv. and 
family retire during the heat of the day. are found at Trincoraallee, also off the coast of 
They are often furnished with the greatest Java. Another Ceylon fish of the 'same 
luxury, and their refreshing coolness is in- group, a Clupea, is known as the ‘‘poisonous 
creased by the play of fountains, and punkahs sprat.” The sardine has the reputation of 
orfllargo fans hung from the ceiling. This being poisonous at certain seasons, and acci- 
is the fiivourite placo for the ladies afternoon dents ascribed to eating it are recorded in all 
siesta. — Ed, Ferrier Journal^p, 292, parts of Ceylon. Whole families of fisher- 

SAllDAI, Hind, In dyeing, a colour of men who have partaken of it have died, 
ripe melons, made with tun flowers, yellow, Twelve persons in the jail of Chilau were 
and a faint shade of kussnmba. thus poisoned, about the year 1829 ; and the 

SARDINAPALUS, brother of Saraoges ; death of soldiers have repeatedly been ascribed 
^the dominion of the Ninyads of Babylon, to the same cause. An order passed by the 
ended with the death of Sardauapalus, who, Governor in Council in February, 1824, after 
burned himself at Nineveh, in his palace, reciting that “Whereas it appears by informa- 
11 . c. 662, in which year occurred an inroad tion conveyed to the government that at three 
of Scythians into the south of Asia. Sar- several periods at Trincomallee, death has been 
daiiupalus had held his court at Nineveh, at the consequence to several persons from eating 
his death, two of his late viceroys, Arbaces, the fish called Sardinia during the months of 
governor of Media, and Belesis, governor of January and December,” enacts that it shall 
Babylon, partitioned the empire between not be lawful in that district to catch sardines 
them ; Arbaces receiving Media, with its de- during these months, under pain of fine and 
pendencies, and Nineveh, for his portion, imprisonment. This order is still in force, 
removed from the seat of his late government but the fishing continues notwithstanding, 
to that great city of Assyria, and hence took The poisonous fish of this family which ocenrs 
the title of king of Assyria. Meauwhile,Belesis in the Asiatic seas, is howeveiythe Meletta 
remained at Babylon, in the midst of the wide veiienosa. — Te^inanfs Sketches of the Nat, 
territories of Clialdeu, &c., and began the race Hist, of Ceylon^ pp. 234-235 ; Mason ; 
of Babylonish kings. Arbaces, king of Assyria Journ.^ Ind^Arch, See Clupeonia. 
and the Medes, was the Feridoon of the Per- SARDIUS, in the breast plate of the 
siaii writers, and the Tiglatli-pileser of Holy Jewish high priest ; any precious stone of a 
Writ, who, in his war with Pekah, king of red hue was supposed by the Jews to be a 
Israel, carried away the first captives of that preservative against the plague, aud amongst 
nation, who were brought to the east. This the Arabs, to be useful in stopping baeroor- 
event happened about 639 years before Christ, rhage. 

—‘Fortei^s Travels, VoL i, p. 95, See Baby- SARDONYX, a quartzose mineral. The 
Ion, Nabopolassar, Nineveh. sardonyx is rarely seen in use in India. 

SARDINE, Eng., Fr., It. SARD-SAIR, Pers., a terra in use 

Sardellen, Ger, | Sardinas, Sp. amongst the nomade races of Persia, to iudi- 

The sardine fish of commerce is found in cate the locality to which they drive their, 
the Mediterranean where its fishery employs herds in summer ; the garm-sair is the winter 
a groat number of people. In the Asiatic seas quarters. In the South of Persia, a huge 
there are fishes of the same or allied genera ; wall of mountains separates the garm-seirf*Qr 
on the Ceylon coasts, Sardinella neohowii, low region, from the sard-sair. Sard-sair 
Val, and Cuv, of which great numbers are signifies the cold region, but it is also termed 
oateii and tbeS.l^iogaster, En- the Sarhada, a word literally signifying^ 
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ot fiDOtier,’’ but ge^rdly applied of north lati^de* uidl^ aiau limit 

it^>i||^:ii^h land where the climate la cold extends to 86* B. £». It is of a greenish 
^^^ll^ high tabler-laQdofPersk/Oneof t^^ yellow colour, is abundant on the Florida^ 


of these, is an abrupt lofty 
named Hormooj, where coal occurs. 

SAKDULA VARMA, see Inscriptions. 

SAREBAS DYAK, see Kyan. 
if v SAREDA TILAKA, in a monologue of later 
date than the play'of Mrichchakati, which was 
of the 1st century of the Christian era, but 
StUl of comparative antiquity, there is a 
, , corieos and amusing description of the various 
of India, distinguishing each by her 
natiptiidity, if such a term be allowable ; but 
the author fails of expressing anything defi- 
nitive^ 

1. There goes the maid of Gurjara 
fC^userat,) blooming as with perpetual youth, 
h^ eyes like the chakora, of the com- 
plexion of the yellow Rochaoa, and a voice 
musical as that of the parrot. She wears 
anklets of silver, large earrings set with 
pearls, and her bodice is buttoned below the 
hips with gems. 

2. The matron of Maharashtra pro- 
ceeds yonder, her forehead stained with saffron, 
and with silver chains upon her feet ; she 
wears a coloured veil, and a girdle round her 
loins. 

3. A Chela female (South of India) 
approaches, whose cheeks are tinted with 
aa^on, and whose dress is embroidered with 
the buds" of the lotus/ 

The bodice which buttons below the hips, 
is unknown at the present day, either in 
Guaerat or elsewhere in India; and as no 
single cloth, as a scarf, or the present sar’hi 
could be buttoned, we can only presume that 
the garment was cut out and sown in the 
fashion of a long tight-fitting robe, as in use 
among Persian women of the present time. — 

Dr, Forbes Watson, See Tantra. 

SAREE, HiJid. See Sarhi, Cotton Ma- 
nufactures. 

SAREI, Hind. Abies smithiana. 

SAREMA, see Khuzistan or Arabistan. 

EARERA, Hind. Amarantus anardana. 

SARGAL, Hind. Pangi fraxinus, P.xan- 
Iht^yloides, Crab ash. 

SARGARRA, Hind. Cymbopogon iwar- 

^S^GASSUM BACCIFERUM, or Gulf wards to Cape Comorin : and' Bengel and 
weed covers all the gulf stream from L. 22* Orissa also adhere to the ancient national 
to 36* N. and L. 35 to 65* W. costume and this article of woman’s dress 

SARGASSO SEAS, from Sargasso Sp. weed, only varies with local taste as to colour, 
Midway iu the Atlantic between the Azores, length and breadth, and fineness or closeness 
Canarii, and the Cape de Verde islands, are of texture. There is no female costume more 
vaat masses of the Fucus natans, Oviedo calls elegant than a sarhi. It is an entire cloth, in 
tiiem Praderias de Terya. Fucus natans or many cases eighteen yards long and about 
a yard broad ; and the texture varies from the 


reefs, but continues to vegetate as it floats 
about in the circular currents after it has 
been torn from its attachment. The masses 
give shelter to a great number of fish, mol- 
lusks and crustacean animals. Fucus natans, 
is the common Gulf weed, which travellers, to 
and from India, meet with iu the Atlantic. 

S ARGUJ AH. The Gour race on the east 
of the Gond, extend into the borders of 
the Chota Nagpur agency in XJdipur and Sar- 
gujah. They are the dominant tribe in 8ar- 
gujah and the Sargujah rajah is supposed to 
be a Gour though claiming to be a rajpoot. 
They are much hiuduised. 

SARHAD is occupied by tribes of Koords. 
— Pottinger's Travels^ Beloochistan and 
Sinde^ p, 140. 

SAR’HI, Hind. 0 

Shiali, Cav. I Pudawi, Tam. 

Lugra, Mahr. | Chira, Tel. 

The sarhi is the lower garment worn by 
the hindoo and non-Aryan women in India. 
Viscountess Falkland describes a group 
of women, with their heavy anklets, ‘ making 
a tiukliug with their feet, (Isaiah iii, 16), 
each with their sarhi folded over their head» 
and persons, and carrying little chubby 
children on their shoulders, or astride on their 
hips ; and now these are lost to sight, and a 
fresh group appears, consisting of hindoo 
women of various castes, clothed hi jackets aud 
the sarhis of divers colours, aud wearing the 
* chains and the bracelets,' * the earrings, the 
rings aud tlie nose jewels/ (Isaiah iii, 1 9 aud2 1 .) 
One end of the sarhi forms a very voluminous 
kind of skirt or petticoat, the other end is 
drawn over the head and shoulders, some- 
what in the style or form of a Maltese faldeita. 
This sarhi is, in fact, the national costume of 
almost all hindoo women. The mahomedaus, 
iu India, in Hyderabad in the Dekhan, Oudh 
and Rajpootana, the N. W. Provinces, and the 
Punjab wear the voluminous petticoat intro- 
duced by the mahomedaus ; it is worn by all 
mahomedan women aud by many hindoo wo- 
men whether secluded or otherwise ; but tliis, 
practice is confined to those provinces of India*, 
aud is almost unknown from Rajpootana south- 


^rgaaso gulf-we^i is found in large 
between the p^j^els of 18*apd34 


finest and most open charaetei: of muslin in 
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BABIe 

.Bengal And |ba Boulih of Indlay to tbe still 
fine but closer texture of Deccan, Central 
Indiarand Guzerat. Sarhis areof all quali- 
ties, to suit the very poorest as well as the 
Tory richest classes of society the ordinary 
labourer and the princess and are obtainable 
for two shillings each up to one hundred 
pounds of value. In the manner of tying 
and wearing this garment there, is little 
differences anywhere. The cloth, which has 
one plain end, is passed round the loins, and 
the upper border tied iu-a strong knot ; the 
cloth is then passed two, three, or even four 
times round the waist, to form a petticoat, 
which, if the sarhi be a proper breadth, 
reaches to the ground. A portion is then 
plaited neatly into folds and tucked iu before, 
so as to hang down in front to the instep, or 
even'lower. The remainder of the cloth is 
passed across the bosom over the left shoulder 
aud head, on which it rests, the ornamented 
ends falling partly over the right arm below 
the waist. In the south of India, however, 
the end does not pass over the head ; it is 
drawn tightly over the left shoulder and 
bosom, and tucked into the waist behind, or 
on the right hip. The ancient female costume 
of Egypt, a sarhi or single robe, appears to 
hrfve been put on and worn in precisely the 
same manner without a boddice. Well-to- 
do women of the Deccan and the south fre- 
quently wear a gold or silver zone, according 
to their circumstances, which, passing over 
all, coufines the drapery to the waist in grace- 
ful folds. This zone appears unknown to the 
northward, but in many cases it is beautifully 
wrought aud extremely ornamental. The 
Sarhi are largely made of silk, in Benares ; 
but the multitude have them of cotton, some 
of cotton and silk, with borders of gold or 
silk. Each woman of a household usually 
gets a new sarhi once a year. The Mahratta 
women, and women engaged in labour often 
make the sarhi take a very ungraceful form 
by passing it between the legs, in which it 
assumes the appearance of tight trowsers. — 
Viscountess Falkland^ Chow-chow^ p. 7, 
London 1 857 ; Dr. Forbes Watson, 

SARHIND, an ancient Indian city. 

I^ARI, Hind. Prunus armeniaca, or Ar- 
meniaca vulgaris, the Apricot, 

SARI, also Sarri, Sind, a necklace of gold 
beads worn by hindoo mendicants. — Richard 
F, Burton's Sindh, p. 393. 

SARI, an old city of Mazandarau, which 
is celebi*ated in the legends of Afrasiab. In 
the eighteenth century, there were still to be 
seen at Sari four ancieut circular temples, 
each thirty feet in diameter and one hundred 
and twenty feet high. In the time of the 

I kings of Persia, Sari had been the seat of 
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an officer called the Great General qf t^ 
East.-— Malcolm, p. 42 ; FWoi CathayyVoL 

1, p. 88. 

SARIARA, Hind. Amarantus anardana*, 
SAR-I-ARA, Hind. Se*e Sil safed. 
SAR-CHASHMA, the source of the Kabul 
river in lat. 68* 10' E. and long, 34* 15' N. 

SARINDA, Hind., an Indian fiddle. 

SARINDIGA, Hind. Cassia oboyata* ■ 

SARINGHI, or lute, see Jogi or Yogi. 
SARINGHIHA,seeJogiorYogi. 

SARIPUTRA : the new town of Rajagriha 
is said to have been built by king Srenik, 
otherwise called Bimbisara, the father of 
Ajatasatra, the contemporary of Buddha. Its 
foundation cannot therefore be placed later 
than 560 b.c. according to buddhist chrono- 
logy. Fa-IIian makes Nalanda the birth- 
place of Saripulra, who was the right hand 
disciple of Buddha ; but this staiement is not 
quite correct, as we learn from the more de- 
tailed account of Hvven Thsang that Sari- 
putra was born at KaJapinaka, about half 
way between Nalanda and ludra-Sila-Guba, 
or about 4 miles to the south-east of the 
former place. The remains at Baragaon con- 
sist of numerous masses of brick ruins, 
amougst which the most conspicuous is a row 
of lofty conical mounds running north and 
south. Tlieso high mounds are the remains 
of gigantic temples attached to the famous 
monastery qf Nalanda. The great monastery 
itself can be readily traced by the square 
patches of cultivation amongst a long mass 
of brick ruins, 1,600 feet by 400 feet.— 
Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India, 
pp. 467, 470. Seo Buddha. 

SARIPIIl, see Kob, 

SARISHT, Hind. Glue. 

SAllJIKA, also Sarjikashara, Hind. Soda. 

SARJU, see Hindoo. 

SARKA, Sarkanda, Sarkara, Hind. Sac- 
charum sara. 

SARKANDA, Hind., a grass, a species of 
Sacchai'um, growing in moist places, the 
flower stalk of the moonj grass, S. munja. 

SARKAR, Hind. ; A Government, the 
ruling power. 

SARKARA, Hind. Saccharum spon- 
taneum, a grass — the leaves or grass of Sac- 
charura munja. 

SARKARA, Sans. Sugar. 

SARAKONNI MABAM, Tam. Cathar- 
tocarpus fistula, Fers, 

SAR KACHU, Beng., water leaved calg-r 
dium, Colocasia nymphatefolia, Boxb, 

SARL or Salla, Hind, iu the Himalaya 
beyond Punjab, Pinus longifolia, long leavedL 
pine. 

SARLAKHTEI, Hind. Spiraea lindleyaua, 
Andrompda ovalifolia. 
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SABNATH. SAEOS; 

SAEMAL, Trans-Indus. Heteropogon ultimately expelled from their liaonasteriM by 
contortuS) R. ^ S. Travels of a Hind.^ Fb/. i, p. 295. See 

S ARM AN or Sraman, an ancient name of India, Inscriptions, 
brahmins. See Sliaman or Shamanism. SAR-NAT'H, a temple at Benares. In- 

SARMATIA, name of wide range of acriptions on images of Buddha from the tem- 
couutry in N. W. Asia and N. Europe, from pie at Sarnatb, at Benares, and on an image 
Mongolia through Siberia and the Crimea to from Bakhra, in Tirhut are in Sanskrit, but 
Couriaiid, Livonia and Prussia. Some of the not pure. The date is after A. d. 800, and 
Sarmatia races are now known as the Sclave. that of Sarnath, probably of the eleventh 
In ancient Sannatia and modern Poland, trees century. The character used in the inscription 
ai\d serpents were worshipped by the peasantry is more modern than Kanouj Nngari, ap- 
up to the limits of the nineteenth century. The proaching the modern character. The reli- 
last relic of the tree worship the Stock-am- gioii mentioned is buddhist, and the sages, 
Ei^n, the apprentice tree, is still standing in Tatliagata, Sramana Buddha. These inscrip- 
the heart of Kenna. In Norse mythology, tions upon images of Buddha, are in a conD- 
the Yggdrasil ash tree was represented with para lively modern form of the Deva Nagari. 
one of its roots over the well of knowledge They contain the quaint compendium of bud- 
and with a serpent, Nidhog, gnawing its dhist doctrines, commencing with Ye dhar- 
Btem. The tree in the centre of Eden, with ma hetuprabhava, &c. ; .but the Sanskrit text 
the serpent, is amotjgst the oldest mentioned, of the moral maxim has not been found in the 
of the tree and serpent together, and the Til)etan Pragna Paramita. These buddhist 
Bo-tree of Ceylon was planted at least, n. c. inscriptions in Sanskrit are most remarkable, 
200. Abraham’s terebinth at Mamie is men- showing at their late date that Sanskrit was 
tioned by Eusebius, to have been worshipped still imperfect ! The mounds ami remains 
down to the time of Constantine and is said to near Bakhra testify to a former buddhist city, 
be still growing at Eshkol. Serpents aro From copper-plate inscriptions found near 
thrown into temporary catalepsy by pressure Sarnath it is conjectured the buddhist temple 
oil the back of their necks. The figure of the ! was erected by the sons of Bhupala, a rajah 
serpent on the pole in Nurahera xxi, 8 and 9, of Gaur, in the eleventh century. The image 
was the Caduceus of iEsculapius, and in and inscription would probably be of the same 
Kings xviii, 4, the reformer king cut down date ; and the character of the inscription 
the groves and broke the serpent, which corresponds to that date. — Bengal As. 8oc, 
Hezekiah mentioned, was preserved in the Trans.; Po/. iv, 135, 181, 21 1 ^ 713. 
temple itself. — Fergusson, Tree and Serpent SARNGAB, Hind. Rhododendron cam- 
Worship* See India, Kartelauia, Sanskrit, panulatum. 

Saratha. SARD, Beno. Sacchariim sara, Roach. 

SARMON, Hind, of Spiti, a kind of barley. SARO also Sarobij, Hind. Cupressus 

.SARMEI, Wind. Bertlielotia lanceolata. sempervirens, Willde. 

SARMUL, Hind. Astragalus multiceps. SARON, Hind. Brassica campestris. 

SAR NAIIANA, Hind. Bathing. SARONG, Jav., Malay. A piece of cloth, 

SARNAKASSARI MARA, Can. Rot- wrapped rouud the lower part of the 
tlera tinctoria. body as a pettico.at, also a cotton garment 

SARNATH, a town in Hindustan : the for men. Javanese women draw ilgui'es on 
Choukaudi, or Luri-ka-kodan is so called from their sarong, to express their thoughts and 
the leap, from its top, of au Ahir, by the name emotions. The sarong is worn by men and 
ofLuri. It is in the town of Sarnath, and is women, only that of a woman is deeper, 
a lofty mound of solid brick-work, surmount- The sarong when united is called a slen-* 
ed with an^ octagonal building. Hwen dang; a woven or printed fabric imported 
TJhsang describes this tower to have been no into the Dutch ports of the Eastern Archipe- 
less than 300 feet in height In 1835, Major lago. There are imitation Battik sarongs, 
Cunningham excavated numerous buddhist and Turkey red sarongs.-— 
images at Sarnath, near Benares, all of which mond's Diet. v 

had evidently been purposely hidden under SAROSANTIIERA LASIOPETALA, 
ground. He found quantities of ashes also, Thw. 

and there could he no doubt that the buildings Cleyara lasiopetala, Wight | Eurya lasiopetola, Gard^ 
had been destroyed by fire. Major Kittoe, ///. i,i?. 99. | ner. 

who subsequently made further excavations A moderate sized tree, common in the 

^as of the same opinion. The budd’hist forests of the Central Provinces of Ceylon at 
religion had evidently assumed the form of the an elevation of 6,000 feet and upwards,— 
heresy of a weaker party, who were forced to j Thw. Enum. PI. Zeyl.y i, p. 41, 
bidp their images under ground, and were! SAROS, see Chronology, 
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SABPA, Sants. The so called in 
Sanskrit because it was conceived under 
the general idea of creeping, an idea ex- 
pressed by Ihe word srip. But the serpent 
was also called nhi in Sanskrit, in Greek echis 
or echidna, in Latin anguis. This name is 
derived from quite a different root and idea. 
The root is ah in Sanskrit, or anh, which 
means to press together, to choke, to throttle. 
Here the distinguishing mark from which the 
serpent was named was his throttling, and 
ahi meant serpent, as expressing the generai 
idea of throttler. It is a curious root this 
anh, and it still lives in several modern words. 
But in Sanskrit it was chosen with great 
truth as the proper name of sin. Evil no 
doubt presented itself under various aspects 
to the human mind, and its names are many ; 
but none so expressive as those derived from 
the root, anh, to throttle. Anhas in Sanskrit 
means sin, but it does so only because it meant 
originally throttling, — the consciousness of 
sill being like the grasp of the assassin on the 
throat of his victim. — Muller's Lectures^ p, 
366. 

SARPAKSIII CHETTU, Tkl. Ophior- 
rhiza mungos. O' Sh.^ 400. The Sans. syns. 
Naga suganda, 450, and Nakuli, 
458— a plant — the ichneumon plant, a vege- 
table supposed to furnish the mungus with 
an antidote, when bitten in a conflict with a 
snake. 

SARPAM, Tam., Tel., Serpent. 

SARPAN, Hind. Calophyllum calaba. 

SARPANKA, I-IiND. Calophyllum ino- 
phyllum, Linn,y also Tephrosia purpurea, 
also Celosia argentea. 

SARPASHI CHETTU, Tel. Ophior- 
rhiza mungos. 

SARPAT, Hind. Saccliarum sara, also 
Sacjcharum procerum. 

SARPATKA, or Sarphoka, also Sarphon- 
ka, Hind. Tephrosia purpurea. 

SAR-PESH, Hind. A forehead jewel, 

SARPUN, in Hundes, a Chinese officer, 
a captain of police. The Shib chid, is a 
Chinese official, in Hundes, residing in the 
province of Bood, a month’s march from 
Gartok. 

SARRA or Sarrah, Tel. A wood of the 
Nalla mallai, of a dark grey colour but 
appears^ be readily attacked by the worm. 
— Mr. Latham. 

SARBABAND considered the first of 
the A Afghan tribes, they are teimed by 
Mr. Elphinstone and Professor Dorn, Betnee, 
Botni, Baitni or Batini. See Sarriban. 

SARRACENIA PURPUREA. This plant 
belongs to the natural order Sarraceniacm, 
in which there are three genera, and eight 
species, of which six are confined to North : 
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America, one is peculiar to CaKfornui ap4 
one is found iu Guiana. There is no 
representative of the order in India.* In 
Jhe ‘Lancet’ for December 7th, 1861 ap- 
peared a paper by Assistant Surgeon Miles 
stating that during an epidemic of small-pox 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia, a squaw had adminis- 
tered an infusion of the root in numerous, 
cases, the result in every instance being a 
perfect cure. Subsequent trials in Loudon 
and Edinburgh Hospitals have not established 
the reputation of the drug as an ante-varioloid 
remedy. In an article on the Surracenia 
purpurea in the January number of the 
‘Pharmaceutical Journal’ Professor Bentley, 
says : — that hitherto when tried in this coun- 
try Sarracenia has altogether failed to cure, 
or in any way modify, the progress of small- 
pox.” 

SARRAP, Hind., Pshtu. Taxus baccata ; 
common yew. 

SARRI, also Sarria, Hind. Brassica cam- 
pestris, also Cicer soongaricum. 

SARRIBAN TRIBES are Ahdali, Tarin, 
Barech, Mabanah, (4harshin, Siraui, Bahar, 
Kansi, Jamand, Katani, Kaliani, Tarkanl, 
Khalil, Muhrnaud, Daud-Zoe and Yusufzoe. 

SARUIS, Mahr., Dekh. Acacia odoratis- 
sima, Roxb,^ Willde. 

SARRU, Hind. Brassica campestris. 

SARSAPARILLA, Eng., Lat. 


Oshba, Muckwv 

Ar. 

Sarza, 

Lat. 

Kii-ku:Chin*ali 

I’po, Bukm 

Shari va, 

Sans. 

Salsepareille, 

Fr. 

RiTamasumul, 

Singh. 

Sareaparillo, 

Ger. 

Irimusa, 


Mugfabu, 

Hind. 

Zarzaprilla, 

sp. 

SalHapariglia, 

It. 

Nunuarivayr, 

Tam. 


The word sarsaparilla is derived from the 
Spanish word zurza, a bramble, and parilla, 
a vine. The sarsaparilla in use in medicine 
is composed of the roots of various species of 
Smilax. S. officinalis, is a native of South 
America. Varieties of this root are afso found 
in the South of Europe. East Indian Sar- 
saparilla belongs to the Hemidesraus indi- 
cus, it is abundant and cheap, partakes large- 
ly of the qualities of the true sarsaparilla, and 
is extensively employed as a substitute as also 
is S. China. Sarsaparilla is valued as a res- 
torative to debilitated constitutions, but the 
medical qualities which it is said to possess 
are to be attributed rather to its general com- 
position than to any distinct principles. S. 
aspera continues to be employed iu medicine. 
S. officinalis, B. B. and A., was discovered 
by Humboldt and Bonplaiid in New Granada 
on the banks of the Magdalena, in Colum- 
bia and in Minas Geraes. Its roots are taken 
to Cartagena. - , « 

S. Sarsaparilla, Linn, is a native of the 
United States of America ; but it does not 
yield any of the sarsaparilla of commerce. S. 
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ptfiTTBeea, PmV. (S» sjphilitioa, itfari. non 
ffuM.) is a native of Brasil ; its roots are 
ooUeOted hj the Indians on the Rio Negro 
and other places in the vicinity of the Amtizon 
river and they form the Salsa, Salsaparitla, 
Sarsa, or Zarza, which is named the Sarsa 
of Maranhao, of Para, and of Lisbon ; it 
abounds moi*e than the other in Parigline. 
S. Syphilitica. fVilld,, was found by H. 
and B. on the Rio Cassiquiare, in Brazilian 
Guiana. S. Medica, Scklecht^ was found by 
Schiede on the eastern slope of the Mexican 
Andes. The roots are dried and exported 
from Vera Cruz. Dr. Hancock states that 
ihere is but one species which manifests to 
the taste any of the sensible properties of 
sarsaparilla ; and this grows chiefly on the 
elevated lands of the Bio Imiquem, at Untu- 
ranaand Caraburi ; also that the Sarsa of the 
Rio Negro, which comes by way of Angos- 
tura or Para, is the best. This is probably 
yielded by the above S. papyracea. Several 
other species are, however, enumerated by 
Martius, as S. Japicanga, brasiliensis and also 
Herreria salsaparilha as employed for the same 
purposes. So S. Cumanensis the Azacoreto of 
the natives, S. Cardato-ovato of Poppig, S. 
Purkampuy, referred doubtfully to S. offici- 
nalis by Dr. Lindley, S. China yielding the 
China-root of the shops, long famed in the 
East Indies. S. China and S. sagittsefolia are 
said to come from the province of Onansi in 
China. Smilax pseudo-China, S. Sarsaparilla, 
S. rubens, and S. Watsoni, furnish the drug 
of North America, The sarsaparilla dis- 
tinguished in commerce as the Lisbon or 
Brazilian is the root of S. papyracea of Poiret. 
Besides this species S. officinalis, grows in 
the province of Mina ; S. syphilitica, grows 
in the northern regions, and three new species, 
8* sapicanga, S. brasiliensis, and S. sarsa- 
parilla of India. The roots of Ilemidesmus 
Indicus were sent to the Madras Exhibition 
of 1855 from almost every district, but they 
varied considerably in aroma, also a syrup 
iuid extract from the indigenous plant, grow- 
^ lug at the foot of Courtallum hills. Dr. A. J. 
Beott forwarded a crystallized principle called 
^^Hemidesmine,’' which wad found on exami- 
nutton to be an entirely new substance, cx- 
Ubiting a remarkable indifference both to 
acids and alkalies, ciystallizing in a peculiar 
manner in hexagonal plates, which arc subject 
to rapid efflorescence. The only ascertained 
solvents are alcohol and ether ; it is perfectly 
insoluble in water, both cold and hot. These 
facts show that it is a substance of a very 
^culiar nature. The jury recommended that 
this preparation be fully tested in hospital 
practice, along with the extract and syrup 
pr^red from the same plant. The He- 
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midesmus ladiCQS, and 
tescens, both used as sarsaparilla, are coihmon 
on the slope of the Neilgherries. When 
sarsaparilla is not obtainable, the China \^*oot, 
(S. China,) may be employed. An infusion 
of the Hemidesmus Indious, (Dnuntamul,) 
is a still better substitute for sarsaparilla. 
But as much of the virtues of the Ununtamul 
depend on a volatile principle, it should not 
be used in decoction, as the long boiling 
dissipates the active ingredient. Syrups of 
Hemidesmus and of China root are alterative 
and diuretic, and are used to sweeten the de- 
coctions and infusions of the same articles. 
— Tomlinson ; Boyle^ Himah Bot p, 383 ; 
Sim mo fids ; M» E, J, R ; Beng, Thar, pp, 
279 409. 

SARASPARILLE, Ger. Sarsaparilla. 

SARSAVA, Tel. Sinapis species. 

SARSHAF, Saron Pji, also Rai, Hind. 
Mustard, S. juncea, Sinapis sinensis. Brassi- 
cu junoea ; B. campestris, &c. 

SARSHAPA-TELAM, Sans. Mustard 
oil. Oil of Sinapis alba. 

SAKSON, Hind. Brassica campestris, 
rnpeseed ; jangli sarson, is sisymbrium iris, 
Kala sarson, also Tara-mira is Brassica eruca. 

SAHSOTE, properly Sarasvati, are brah- 
mins found in considerable numbers, who 
aver that they were masters of the country 
prior to the Jit colonists. They are a peace- 
able, industrious race, and without a single 
prejudice of the order ; they eat meat, 
smoko tobacco, cultivate the soil, and trade 
even iu the sacred kine. 

SART, Arabo-Hindi. A gig or buggy, 
corruption of Arabic ** shart” a wager, a bar- 
gain, a horse race. 

SART, the name applied by the Turks to 
the Tajik aborigines of Trans-ox iania. The 
Sart or Tajik from time immemorial have 
occupied the tract in Central Asia, which 
has as boundaries, Siberia, India, Persia and 
China. The Tajik is Iranian. He is met 
with in largest number in the khanat of 
Bokhara and in Badakhshan, but many have 
settled in the towns of Kokand, Khiva, Chi- 
nese Tartary and Affghanistan. The Tajik 
is of a good middle height, has a broad power- 
ful frame of bones, and especially wide 
shoulder bones, but they diverge from the 
Iranian, they have the Turanian wider fore- 
head, thick cheeks, thick nose and large 
mouth. The Tajik originally came from t£e 
sources of the Oxus in the steppe of Bamir. 
The term is from Taj, a crown, the fire wor- 
shippers head dress. But the Tajik does 
not so style himself and regards the term as 
derogatory. The Turks style the Tajik Sart. 
The Tajik is covetous, unwarlike, and givi^n 
to agricultore and trade ; fond of Uteraiy 
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to their 

prepoikdei^^iKie in Bokhara city has 

been raised to the position of the head 
quarters of Central Asiatic civilissation, for, 
^ere, from pre-Islamic times, they have 
continued their previous exertions in mental 
culture and, notwithstanding the oppressions 
whicli they have sustained from a foreign 
power, have civilized their conquerors. Most 
of tbe celebrities in the field of religious 
knowledge and belles letters, have been Tajiks, 
and at the present day the most conspicuous 
of the mullah and ishan are Tajiks, and the 
chief men of the Bokhara and Khiva court 
are Tajik or, as the Turks style the race, 
Sart. Varnberry considers the Tajik and 
Sart identical, but ho recognizes that in their 
physiognomic peculiarities, the Sart difiers 
greatly from the Tajik, being more slender, 
with a larger face, and a higher forehead ; 
but these changes Vambcrry attributes to 
frequent intermarriages between Sart men 
and Persian slaves. 

SARU, or Sarv, Hind. Cupressus semper- 
virens, also Casuarina cquisitifolia. 

SAllNESVARA, /i7., the lord over all, 
a name used for the true God by the Roman 
Catholics. 

SARUG or Serug. The old name of 
Edessa, a district lying somewhat to the west 
of Rehi. It was the ancient Osroeue. It 
was occupied by the race of Arphaxad, wheu 
they were no longer pastoral, after the Peleg. 
See Terab. 

SARUNG, Malay. The under garment 
of the Malay women ; written sarong. 

SARULMARA, Can. Bauhiuia purpurea, 
Linn, 

SARUNG A, Hind. Phytolacca decandra. 

SARURA, Hind. Butea froiulosa. 

SARUT, Hind. Saccharum sara. 

SARV, Pers. Cupressus sempervirens, 
Willde, SeeSaru. 

SARV KA JHAR, Dekuani. Casuarina 
equisetifolia. 

SARWALI, Hind. Celosia argeutea. 

SARWAN, Hind. Camel driver. 

SARWARI, Hind. Celosia argentea, 
Zi«., BheedCy Roxb., W,^ Ic, 

SARWYA or Sariaspa. Of this Rajput 
race, tradition has left us only the knowledge 
that it once was famous ; for although, in the 
catalogues of the bard, it is introduced as the 
essence pf the Khetri race,” we have only 
a few legends regarding its present degrada- 
tion. Its name, as well as this epithet of the 
bard, induces a belief that it is a brnuch of 
the Aswa, with the prefix of sar, denoting 
* essence,’ or priority, also perhaps, northern. 
Silar or Sular in all probability, origi- 
nated the epithet Larike, by which the Sau- 
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rashtra peninsula was kuowii tp Pi^leiny 
the gfeographers of early Eurc^. iSie tril^ 
of Lar was once famous in Saiirashira, and iu 
the annals of Aiihulwarra mention is made of 
Sid Rae Jey Sing, having extirpated them 
throughout his dominions. Sular or Siiary 
would therefore be distinctively the Lar. 
Indeed, the author of the Koraarpal Chariii^ 
styles it Raj-tilac, or ‘ regal prince f but Ap ; 
name only now exists amongst the mercantile 
classes professing the faith of Budha ; it iS 
inserted as one of the eighty-four clans. The 
greater portion of these are of Rajpoot origin. 

SARZA, Lat. Sarsaparilla. 

SASAFRAS, Akab. A medicinal sub- 
stance, the root of S. ofTicinale, a shrub or tree 
of N. America, in its Southern parts. See 
Sassafras. 

SASALADALA, Singh. Literally the 
shaking leaf ; one of the names of the bo- 
tree, the Ficus religiose. Its leaves are almost 
constantly tremulous. — Forbes' eleven years 
in Ceylon^ Vol, ii, p. 161. 

SASANAM, Hind., Sans. A royal grant, 
usually on copper, sometimes on paper or on 
stone. 

SASARKUND, is a pool in the Mahur 
jungle where the Pain-ganga is said to be 
engulfed. The Naikude Gond repair, there, in 
pilgrimage, at the month Chaitra, to a huge 
stone that rises in a gorge, and goes by the 
name of Bhimsen, before which the Naikude 
Gond mingle wdth Raj Gond and Kolam in 
worship. Towards evening, the worshippers 
cook a little rice, and place it before the god, 
adding sugar. Then they smear the stone 
with vermilion and burn resin as incense, 
after which all offer their victims, sheep, hogs 
and fowls with the usual libations of arrack, 
the pujari appears to be inspired, rolls his 
head, leaps wildly about and finally falls 
down in a trance, when ho decFares whether 
the god has accepted the services or not. At 
night drinking, dancing and beating tomtoms 
goes on, and in the morning they return homo 
after an early meal. Those unable to leave 
home perform similar rites beneath a Mahwa 
tree. 

SAS ASVATI, a goddess of the hindoos in 
the S. of India. 

SASAVI, Malay. Siuapis chiuensis ; 
Mustard seed. 

SASIN, see Siva. 

SASSAFRAS, Eng., Fr., Ger., Lat., Sf. 

Saaafras, Ar. | Sassafraso, IT. 

Cay-vang-di, COCH. 1 

This medicinal substance, true Sassafras 
wood, is the root of Sassafras officinalis, the 
Sassafras laurel of North Ameidca. Jfct, 
at the Madras Exhibition of 1855, the Jury 
remajked two specimens of wood, like Sas- 
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Ntfrae, both' from Mergui, . very fmgrftnt, 
aitid cpnhiiuiug nn csseutial oil of value iii 
medicine. Dr. Masou, iiuletHl, says tliat a 
ejwcies of sassafras abounds iu the Tciutsse- 
rim jungles, which seems to possess all the 
{properties of tlie sassafras of America. But 
be had never met with the trt‘e in fruit or 
flower, and the leaf, ho adds, shows that it is 
not tho Sassafras ofiicimirum ; in another 
place, he mentions tliat a species of laiirus 
with the odour of sassafras, is, iu Tcnasserim, 
often used in house carpfMdrv. It is pro- 
bably the Camphora glandulifera, and Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy tells us that tho Sassafras of 
Assam, is perhaps the l>ark of the Camphora 
glandulifera,^.!*. It is fully equal to the 
American kind, and may be introduced ac- 
cordingly, although its source is us yet not 
perfectly ascertained ; the root of Sassafras 
officinalis is used in medicine. The. small wood I 
is of a light brown, the large is djirker ; both | 
are plain, soft, and (dose. Sassafras-wood 
measures from 4 to 12 in. diameter ; it is 
fiometimes chosen for cabinet work and turn- 
ing, on account of it.s scent. — Bciuj. Fhnr., 
p, 279 ; Dr. Mason^ Tcnasserim ; Jf. E, J. I 
B.ep,, 18oo ; Tredijold, I 

SASDELLE^^ Geu. Sardines. | 

SASSAFRAS OFFICINARUM, I^ees, 

Laurus sassafras, Lhxn. | Porsea sa^-.^afras, ^praig. 

A tree of N. America wliicdi has been intro- 
duced into India : it pre^dmtes the sassafras 
bark and root used in medicine — Voigif p- 309, j 

SASSAIS, Hind, ^riia l)ovii. 
SASSANAM, Kari:„ title d(*ed. 
SASSANIAN KINfrS of IVrsia. TIic ^ 
following are tho dates given in Dr. Smith’.s | 
Dictionary, with Dr. Mordtman’s latest deter- 1 
minations of the genealogical history of this ! 
race. 


•• sat;*--’' 

404 399 (18) Yoxdpgird or isdeglrde I, 

420 420 *^ (14) Bahram Gaur, or Varanoa 

V. visited India. 

448 440 (15) Yezdegird or Istiegirde II. 

458 457 (16) HormuzdorHovmisdnsIII. 

458 458 (17) FiruzorPerose, allied with 

Khakau of Huns. 

484 4S5 (18) Balas, Palash or Balaaces. 


488 

491 

(19) Kobad or Caodos, 

498 

498 

(20) Jamasp (Kobad recovers 
Kingdom 502). 

531 

531 

(21) Khosru, Kesri (Nushirvan) 
or Chosroes. 

579 

571 

(22) Hormnzd or Horrnisdas 
IV. deposed by his 
general Varanus VI. A. 
D. 590:M. ; A.D.591. 

591 

591 

(23) Khosru Parvez, Kesri or 
Chosroes II. put to death 


Smith. 

man. 

A. D. A. D. 

226 226 (1) Ardcsbir Babegan bin Su- 

san, or Artaxerxes. 

240 238 (2) Sbappuhr, Shahpur or Sa- 

por, captured V^aleriaii, 

273 269 (3) Ilomiuzd or Horrnisdas. 

274 271 (4) Baharam or Varane-s I. 

277 274 (5) „ „ II. 

294 291 (6) „ „ III,Se- 

gaii Shah. 

294 291 (7) Nnrsc or Nurses, conquer- 

ed Armenia and Galeriiis. 
303 300 (8) Ilorra uxd or Horraisdas 11. 

310 308 (9) Shapuhr or Sapor II. 

380 (10) Ardeshir or ArtaxerxesII. 
385 383 (11) Shapuhr or Sapor HI. 

890 389 (12) Baharam or Varauus IV. 

Kerman Shah. • 
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by 

628 623 (24) Kobad Shiruyieh or Siroos. 

629 (25) Ardesliir HI. Anarchy. 

()29 (26) Slmriar or Sarbazas. 

629 (27j Pnran Dukht. 

631 (28; Azernii Dukht. 

631 (29) Ferokbzad Bukhtyar. 

632 (30) Yezdegird or Izdegirdelll. 

overtbrowu by Mahome- 
(Ians 641. 

Tliis inonnntliy commcniced in Persia, in 
the yc*nr 226 a.d. when Arta.xtu’xes over- 
threw the Parthian dynasty, and it continued 
until it.'3(3lf overturned by the mahomedaii 
khalifs in tho year a.d. 632. The founder 
of the Sassaniaii dynii.^ty died in 240. In 
hi.s latter days a certain Arpog was king of 
China, one of whoso sons, Mainkon by name, 
fled from homo on account of a charge 
brought against liirn, aj)(l took refuge i?i Per- 
sia. Tiie last race of the fire-wor.shippijig 
monarclis of IVrsia was tlie Sassanian 
dynasty, commeiKiing wilh Ardeshir Babe- 
gan, the descendant of Sassan, who expelled 
the A.shkawi, about A. D. 226. His .son Sha- 
poor obliiined several important victories 
over tlie Komnns, and at length captured the 
emperor Vuleriau. — Fri?i, hid. Ant, p, 13 ; 
Thomas' l^rinsep, Vo I, i, p. 302 ; Yule 
Cathay, Vol, },p. 84. See Khiraj, Kadeslu, 
Greeks of Asia, India, Kara-oghlan, Khoos- 
roo Parw(*z. 

SASTRA, Hind. An order, a command, a 
scripture, a religious work, Dharma Sastra 
tho Code of Muiiu or any book on law or 
science, religious books of the hindoos in 
general, and more especially certain philoso- 
phi(!al systems, six in number. 

SAT, Set, a grain measure of Siam, weigh- 
ing 3gft)s. and holding about piuts.-^ 
Simmond^s Dictionary. 

SAT, See Gayatri. 
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SATA;Miipigiir pv 4^^ the city 

of Thatba situated ih a low swampy valley, 
d miles from the westeru bauk of the Indus, 
and 4 miles above the separation of the 
Bagar, or western branch, from the Sata or 
main stream of the river. The site of Tliatlia 
itself is admitted to bo modern, but those of 
Saminagar and Kalyan-kot are said to be of 
great antiquity. Lieutenant Wood remarks 
that the site of Thatha is so advantageous for 
commercial purposes that it is probable that a 
mart has existed in its* neighbourhood from 
the earliest times, — CnumnghanCs Ancient 
Oeog. of India, pp, 288-289. 

i^ATADEVA, the youngest Panda va. 

SATADRtJ, in position, <*orr(‘spoinls jilmost 
exactly with the large city of Snrhind. The 
present ruins of Sarhind consists almost en- 
tirely of mahomedau buildings of a late 
period ; hut it must have been a jdace of some 
consequence in the time of the liindoos, as it 
was besieged and cajitured by Muliamniad 
Gori, the first niahomedan king of Dellii. The 
name of Sarhind, or “ frontier of Mind,” or 
perliaps northern Hind, is popularly said to j 
have been given to the city at an earlier | 
period, when it was tlie boundary town 
between the liindoos and the later maliomedan 
kingdom of Gliazni and Lahore. But the 
name is probaldy much older, and seems to 
mean Northern India, as the astronomer 
Varaha Mihira mentions the Sairiiidha imme- 
diately after the Kiiluta, or people of Kulln, 
and just before Braliinapnra, whicli according 
to the Chinese pilgrim Hweii Thsang, was 
the capital of the hill country to the n(»rth of 
Hiirdwar. But the geogrujdiieal list of Varn- 
ha Mihira is copied almost verbatim from that 
of the still earlier astronomer Parasara, who 
is believed to have flourished not later than tho 
first century after Chri.st. The town called 
Band, or Rando, was proliahly th(3 contracted 
form of Bhatasthala, and General Cunningham 
is inclined to think that Sarhind must be the 
place indicated by tho pilgrim as the capital of 
the ancient district of Sntadru. — Cunning- 
ham- s Ancient Geog, of India, pp, 145-147. 

, SATAN, an evil spirit, of the jews, Chris- 
tians and mahomedniis. Shaitan, the Satha- 
Dos or Satau of Europe, was I’ecoguised by 
the Chaldees. 

SATANI. A class of religious mendicants 
in Southern India, who worship Permalu, an 
incarnation of Vishnu. They perambulate 
the street morning and evening, and accept 
alms from all but the lowest castes, often ex- 
acting the same by threats of burning them- 
selves with a lamp. They are a mendicant 
caste of Sudras, worshippers of Vishnu, prac- 
tising music. 


SATAPASPA, Sans* A<)&eed> 
anisum. 

SATARUPA is jilie wife of Brahma jte 
the first Menu, or Swayambhuva,) and is, de- 
clared to be the same with Prakriti, Or Nsr 
ture ; a title generally given, not to'Saran- 
wati, the consort or sacti of Brahma, bitt tO 
Devi, sacti of Mahadeva. — 3/oor, p. 127* 

SATAS, SCO India. 

SATASANDA, Singh. AristolochJa iur 
diea, Linn., Boxb. 

SATAVAllI, or Pillipichara, Tel. Aspa- 
rngiis racemosus, Wiiid., R. ii, p. 151. 

SATA VJltYA, Tel. AVhite dub-grass. 

SATAWAR, Hind. Asparagus racemosus. 

SATAWAR, Hind. Asparagus racemo- 
sus. — Linn., Boxb. 

SAT BALON, Hind. Polygonum ne- 
palense. 

SAT BARGE, Hind. Cavagaba traga- 
canthoides. 

SAT BIROZA, Hind. Pinus longifolia. 

SAT-Dll ARA, .said to mean, literally “ the 
luindred stream.^” is a group of buddhist 
topes on tiie lel't bank of tho Besali river, 
just below the jnnetiou of the Ghora-pachar 
river. The topes are two miles W. S. W. 
of the small village of Ferozpur. See Bud- 
d’ha. Topes. 

SATG ARHA, nn ancient city in the Panjab. 

SATGHAR GROUP, see Karli, 

SAT GTLO, Hind. Tinospora cordifolia. 

SA'rGURBA, see Burabur eaves. 

SATM AfjrATA, an appellation of Sakya. 
See Lama, Sakya muni. 

SATIIA-KUPPAI, Tam. Auethum sowa, 
Boxb. 

SATHAIVr, Tam. Food. 

SATIIl, Sans. Curcuma zedoaria, Roxb, 

SATIII, IIiND., a variety of coai’se rice 
having a red skin. 

SATIII, Hind. Salvia pleheia. 

SATTINAMI, a saiva sect who profess to 
adore the true name, the one God, but they 
nevertlieless recognize the whole Hindoo pan- 
theon, and pay reverence to what they con- 
sider manifestations of his nature visible in 
the avatars, particularly Rama and Krishna. 
The Sad or Sadh, on the other hand, utterly 
reject all kinds of idolatry, are pure deists 
with a simple worship. Between these Uni- 
tarian sects and such as adore every deity, 
there is tho utmost diversity of theory and 
practice. The Sathnami of Raepore and Bela- 
spur have been inclined to accept Christianity* 

SAT’HPURA, a range of mountains in 
Central India. Notliing can be a greater 
contrast than the desolate wilds and jui:i|des 
of tho westeru Sathpoora hills and pari? of 
the country extending from them to tbo 
Viudjiyu with their savage inhabitants, the 
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V Bheel tribes, who abhor field, or, indeed, any his friend I asbend my hasband’s fooeral 
other manual labour, and the adjoining richly pile. I call on you, ye guardians of the eight 
coltivated plains of Malwa, extending, with regions of the world, sun and moon, air, fire 
ooeasional intervening tracts of hill and jun* setlier, earth, and water, my own soul ! Yama, 
gle^ from the Mhye on the west, to Bhilta day, night, and twilight, 1 call you to witness; 
on the east, a stretch of close on 200 miles, I follow my husband’s corpse to the funeral 
and from the crest of the line of the Vindhya pile. 

to Mundissore and Oomutwarra, a distance The Danish north-men of Europe retain- 
of from 100 to 120 miles, and populated by a ed the recollection of the Sati, in the story of 
thrifty, agricultural people. This is succeed- Balder, one of the sons of Odin, who was slain 
ed by the more hilly aiul jungly land of by a branch of mistletoe, and Odin himself 
Oomutwarra, Seronje aud Keechiwarra, with descended and obtained a promise from the 
their scanty population. Northwards, to- guardians of the dead, that Balder should bo 
wards Gwalior, the country becomes more restored if all created nature would weep for 
open, except ou the wild border tracts of him. All wept but one old crone whom Loki 
Kotah ofBundlecuud till we come to the had possessed, so Balder could not be made 
carefully cultivated plain of Gwalior, stretch- to live again, and his faithful Nanna, refusing 
ing for a distance of 140 miles between the to survive her beautiful lord, perished on his 
Chumbul, Pahooj and Sind rivers. A vast funeral pile. After much discussion, during 
portictn of Euudleeuud is hilly and iinpro- which raja Ram -mohun Rai made great efforts 
ductive, forming the northern slope of the iu the cause of prevention, Sati was at last 
fable-land of the Vindhya ; hut the scenery legally abolished in British India, by Lord 
is strikingly grand. — Wn«. Ind, Adm,y VoL William Bentinck, and though it is stillocca- 
zi, p. 341. See Satpura. sionally performed, all who engage iu it are 

SATHUNG of the Lcpcha. Ilystrix severely punished. It is rare in Kashmir but 
longicauda, still current in Bali. The first recorded Sati, 

SATI, Sans. Good, pure, hence Suttee, a in the Mahabharatn, was performed by Madri, 
good woman who immolates herself with the the second wife of Pandu, Kunti the elder wife 
body of her deceased husband. The term is contested the point, but the brahmans who 
applied to a true aud chaste wife. The ancient were present gave it iu favour of Madri, who 
Aryan custom was to transfer a widow to the accordingly perished on her husband’s funeral 
brother of the deceased. The Scythians killed pile. Tlie idea of Sati, was connected with 
the favourite wife in order that she might ac- a future state ; when the ancient Scythians 
company her husband to the laud of spirits, buried a king, they strangled one of his 
The Thracians slaughtered the widow — the concubines and buried her with him, together 
next of kin destroying her at the grave of with his cup bearer, cook, groom, waiting man, 
lier dead husband. The burning or self- messenger and favourite horses, (Ilerod, iv, 
immolation of hiudoo widows, with the bodies 71,) to serve their master in the jiext world, 
of their deceased husbands was generally Amongst the Thracians with whom poligamy 
done at the sangam or confluence of rivers, prevailed the wife decided to be the best 
The Sank al pa, or declaration of the Sati, is as beloved was slain, by her next of kin, over 
follows: Having first bathed, the widow dre.ss- the grave of her husband (Herod, v, 5) and 
ed in new and clean garments, aud holding buried with him. On the occasion of burning 
some kusa grass, sips water from the palm of the body of Kichaka, whom Bhima had slain 
her hand : holding in her hands kusa and tila, to avenge an insult to Draupadi, the deceased’s 
ehe looks towards the east or north, whilst relations wished to burn her with the body, 
the brahmin utters the mystic word O’m. but she was saved by Bhima. Just before the 
Bowing toNarayaii, she next declares, on this town of Dwarkn was overpowered by a storm 
month, (naming the time) 1 (naming hersedf wave, king Vasudeva died, and four of his 
and family), that I may meet Arundhate, the wives burned themselves on his funeral pile, 
wife of the Rishi Vasisthaund reside in Swerga Krishna also w^as slain by a Bhil hunter, in the 
— that the years of my stay may be numerous forest. Ayuna then conducted the fiying 
as the hairs on the human body : that I may multitude to Eurukslictra where four of 
enjoy with my husl>and the felicity of heaven, Krishna’s widows burned themselves, and the 
and sanctify iny maternal and paternal pro- rest of the widows assumed the devotee dress 
geoftors, and the aucestors of my husband’s and retired to the jungle. — Colebrook i» A$» 
femily ; that, landed by the upsarasa, I may Ees,, on the duties ofa faithjul wife, Vignt, 
be^appy through the regions of fourteen In- p. 87 ; Vaughan, p. 192 ; Herod iv, 71 ; 
dra : that expiation may be made for my hus- V, 3. See Sat’hi, Suttee. 

Jbaod’s ofiences, whether heliavekilleda brah- SATI, a hindoo goddess, Siva’s first wife, 
mid, broken the ties of gratitude or muidered a daughter of Daksha. The gods whom 
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Sati contained in her burst dttti ; l^r 

limbi were scattered all over the worlds and 
the places where they fell are become sacred. 
Her breasts fell near Jalandar in the Punjab ; 
the yotii into Assam ; and the guhya (podex) 
into Nepal, where they are most devoutly 
worshipped to this day ; the last is a small 
cleft in a rock, with an intermitting spring ; 
it is called Guhyast’han.” The servants of 
Cuvera, the deformed deity of riches, are called 
Guhyaca ; and into such beings the dark 
souls of men, addicted in this world to selfish 

gratifications, transmigrate. Wiiford o?i 

Mount Caucasus^ As. Res.^ Vol, vi. p. 477 ; 
Moor^p. 108. See Inscriptions Hindoo Sati. 

SATILLER, the half of a sooco in Ben- 
cooleu and some parts of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. — Simmond's Dictionary » 

SATIN, Eng., Fr. 

Atlass, Gkk. I A talas, Intalas, Malay. 

Kaso, I'l'. 1 Setiiii, Port. 

A silken fabric manufactured in Europe. 

SATIN SPAR, see Calcareous spar. 

SATIN WOOD ; the Swietenia chloroxy- 
lon furnishes this cabinet wood, well-known 
for its giossy yellow shades. It is hard and 
when polished, is very beautiful with a satiny 
lustre, it is much used for picture frames, 
rivalling the birds eye maple of America. It 
is occasionally used by calnnet makers for 
general furniture, but it is liable to split. 
Satin wood grows chiefly in mountainous 
districts of southern India and Ceylon. Itis 
abundant in the hills of the Vizagapatam and 
Ganjam circars, though logs seldom exceed 
eight inches diameter, it is well adapted tbr 
naves of wheels, for mallets, &c., a superior 
description for furniture is occasionally im- 
ported from Ceylon. Very fine satin wood 
occurs at Kiitnpatti, in the Teiigrikottah 
talook of Salem. It is used for the naves 
of gun carriage wheels and is the best suited 
of all the ludiau woods for fuses. The price 
is nearly the same us that of teak and black - 
wood. Colonel Frith mentions a satin wood 
of Penang, of a straw colour and a beautiful 
wood for ornamental furniture, &c.’: but, itis 
not known what satin wood tree grows 
there. The best variety is the West Indian, 
imported from St. Domingo, in square logs 
and planks Trom 9 to 20 inches wide ; the 
next in quality is the East Indian, shipped 
from Singapore and Bombay in round Jogs 
from 9 to 30 in. diameter; and the most 
inferior is from New Providence, in sticks 
from oj to 10 in. square ; the wood is close, 
not so hard as box- wood, but somewhat like 
it in colour or rather more orange ; some 
pieces are very beautifully mottled and curled. 
It was much in fashion a few years back for 
internal decoration and furniture, it is now 
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principally used far biiiidies#' and 
fbi* tuimiug, the finest kinds are cni Into ^ 
veneers, which are then expensive ; Sthe 
sau wood is generally used for brushes. Satin 
wood of handsome figure was foimerly im- 
ported in large quantities from the Island of 
Dominica. The wood has an agreeable scent^ 
and is sometimes called Yellow Sanndera 
wood.—J/. E. J. R, ; Mr. Rohde M88. ; Z)r. 
C leghorn' 8 Conservator's Report 1869^60; 
p. 15; Col. Frith ; Tredgold, See Swietenia 
chloroxylon. 

SATTSARAS, see I^ashrair. 

SATKARINI, see Inscriptions, Junagurh. 

SATNAMI, literally, true name, a hindoo 
Unitarian sect who profess to adore the true 
name alone, the one God, the cause and crea- 
tion of all things, Nirgun, or void of sensi- 
ble qualities, without beginning or end. 
Tlieir notions are borrowed from the Vedanta 
philosophy. With them, worldly existence is 
illusion, or the work of Maya, the primitive 
character of Bhavaui, the wife of Siva. See 
Sat’hnami. 

SA-TOO, Duk. Hordeum hexastichon, 
hinn^ Ro.rb. 

SATPURA. This. name is now generally 
applied to the great range or table-land which, 
commencing eastward at Amarkautak, runs 
j nearly up to the western coast, though the 
appellation seems to have been formerly re- 
stricted to that portion of the range which 
divides the Narbada and Tapti valleys. The 
Satpnra mountains are thus described by Mr. 
Bland ford of the Geological Survey. “ This 
range is w^ell defined to the westward, and 
from Rajpipla to A’sirgarh consists of a bqlt 
of mountainous countiy, forty or fifty miles 
in breadth, and of an average height, at the 
crest of the chain, but little under 2,000 feet 
above the sea, while many petvks rise above 
3,000, and some (and even some table-lands, 
as Turaii Mai) are as high as 4,000 feet. 
Nearly the whole of this range, both hills 
and valleys, consist of trap ; but towards the 
west, along the nortlieru boundary of Khan- 
desh, a series of craggy peaks are met with, 
such as are but rarely seen in the trap region. 
Elsewhere the summit of the range is more or 
less a table-land. Just east of A’sirgarh there 
is a break, through which the railway from 
Bombay and Kliaudesh to Jabalpur passes, 
the highest part of which is only 1,240 feet. 
It is worthy of notice that this break leadsr 
from close to the junction of the two alluvial 
plains in the Tapti and Puma to a flat tract 
lying between the two Narbada plains. East 
of this break the trap hills continue 
south of Hoshangabad, where sandstone ittd 
metamorphic rocks emerge and form a great 
portion of the hills of the Pachmarhi and 
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^eStulc^^^ KolfU'iau tribes , 0 Q. 0 MP 7 ,th9 broad belt of 

>eidend>^ round Betul, wbtoh extet^s hilly country that runs almost continuously 
fiir ^ the eastward beyond Chindwara and across Indif|^ from the Sautal tracts to the 
and joins the high plateau of A markaii* Kurku settlements. The Suntal in the east 
tak. Upon this plateau trap still predominates and the Kurkii in the west^ speak a language 
and a great spur from it extends between the substantiHlly the same. 

Tapti and the Puma, forming the northern The Kolariuu tribes of the Central Pro^ 
boundary of Borar as far as the confluenoe of viiices are : — 

those rivers. This range is also of considerable Blionjiah, [ Gudba, | Mahto, 

luMghli iu plHces uea.lv 4,().)0 feet Like \^:Z: & 

most other ranges, it has no definite name, Binjwar, Uhangar, I Mauji, | AguriahJ 
aiid is generally looked upon as a portion of The Dravidiun tribes of the I'eiitral Pro- 
the Satpura. Aceepfiilg Aniarkanrak as the viiices are ; — 
eastern boundary, the ISatpura would have a | 
rabge from east to west of about six hundred ; 
miles, and in their greatest depth would ex- 
ceed one hundred miles from north to south. 

The shape of the range would be almost triangu- 
lar. Satpura hills divide the Valleys of, and 
foma the water-shed between, the Tapti and 
Nerbudda. Tlie Satpura plateau is tlie true 
barrier between Northern and Southern India 
aud is the line on wdiich the settlers from 
Hindust^m met the emigrants from the Deklian 
and Maharashtra, each of them pressing the 
prior races into the great natural fastnesses 
of Central Jiulia ; the Satpura mountain raii«j 
extending from Rajpiplah to Asirgarli, and 


Durweh Gond, Khoiul, 

Klmtiilwar , Dhunwar, I , , . 

Nabiir, 
l-unkal., J 


Aguriah 

llulbali, 

Ivoy, 


JiluittraOond, 

Maree-Goiid, 

Maria or Goia- 
war. 

The occupants of the Central Provinces 
are : — 

Bliil, 

Korku, 

( lon«l, 

Lodhi, 


liykja, 

I’arwar, 

Kachi, 

Ghainar, 


Kiinln, Tiling Koinati, 
Kolec, Mahfatltt, 

()oryah, Mariah, 

Koiifl, (Jharia. 

with a sprinkling of riijputs, l>rahmius and 
mahomedans, in almost every district. 

In the extreme west, in Nimar ; are 
Bhil. 

From tliemre, going to tlie Nortli East, we 
find along the Satpura range the Kurku and 
forming a great belt of mountainous <;ountry, [ Gond, — the Knrkii belonging to the Kola- 


the 


40 or oO miles in breadth with an average height | 
of 2,000 feet. In Gond wana there are now only 
two millions of aborigines, out ot a total popu- 
lation of nine millions. The remaining seven 
millions almost amount to a microcosm of the 


riaii family, and the Gond to the Dravidiau. 
Th (3 Kurku are not numerous, and arc 
<*hiefiy to bo found iu tiio hilly part of the 
ITushangabad, and the adjoining northern 
part of the Chindwara districts. In tlieso 


people in India, and ju.stice is administered | localities, they meet with the Gond, and a 
in the Central Provinces iu five different ' few Kurku are also found in Haitool. 
languages, viz., Urdu, Hindi, Marathi, Uriya The Gond are numerous in the plateau 
and Telugii, In round numbers the seven | district of Scone, and in the south of Jub- 
miilions may be thus classilied : — milIiou.s i bulpur, and they are found also in the hilly 


speak Marathi, 1 1 inillions .speak Uriya, and 
5 millions speak Hindi. Dr. W. W. Hunter 
gives the following as the languages peculiar 
to Central India : — 

Ho (Kol), MunJala, Xaiku.le, Khond, 

Kol (Singh-j Rajmahaii, Kol ami, Savui a, 

. bnm), Ooinli, Madi, (ladaba, 

Saat&li, Gayeti, Madia, Yerukula, 

Bhamiji itutluk, Kuri, Ci»uatsu. 

XJraon, Keikadi, 


He arranges the races and tribes speaking 
these into Kolariaii and Dravidiau, viz. : — 


2. The Dravidian or people 
of the Tamil tongue, 
Oraon, 

Gond, 

Khond and S. Penin- 
sula aborigines. 


]. The Kolariao, 

Seniftli 
Kol, 

Ifundah, 

Korku, 

Bbil, 

Bburaia, 

Bhui, 

Mair. 

Mina, 

The committee include as Kolarian, 
]l3hilalab, Binjwar, Bhil, Kawar, 

Bygah, Bhumiah, Dhangar, Nahur. 

Korku, Oudba, ManjL , 

Kol, 


parts of fJubbulpur. 

The Gond, Byga and Kol form a large 
section of the population of Mandla, and 
the Gond and Bygah are also in the hilly 
parts of Balaghat, south of Mundin. 

The Ooriya occupy cutiredy the SumbuB 
pur district. 

The Ktiond dwell iu the coHiitry surround- 
ing tlio Ooriya in Sumbulpur and to tbo 
south. 

Gaoli or Goli people have been settled from 
time iminenioriai along the Satpurah range, 
and once ruled the hill country round BaituK 
The Gaoli of Sooni have many sub-divisions. 
They are generally robust fair men. On a 
spur of this range near the Nerbuddah is a 
colossial Jain figure cut in relief nearly 80 
feet high. — Campbell, ; Hunter* 

SATRAP also Ksbatrapa, Sans. Although 
wholly unknown as a sovereign title to 
modern hindoos and not to be found in their 
books, this term is familiar to the reader of 
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the Grecian liistory of ancient Persirf, Witfi are said to be commutilftt to their 
merely a softening of the initial letter^ as and to have no caste diitinctions. 

Sntrapa 2ATPAIIH2, the t)refect of a pro- SATTEE, a hiiidoo vvonian who imiiioliite# 

vince under the Persian system of Govern- herself along with her husband’s rCnpiAius. oU 

ment. It is an obsolete Persian title for the bis funeral pile. See Sati, Suttee. / 

governor of a province. In Sanscrit it 8ATTEL, Gkr. Saddles. 

signifies the ruler, feeder, or patron of the SATTUAjNJI, Hind. A fibrous striped 

Kshatra or military class, and now that we cotton carpet made in India. 

know the ancient language of Persia east of SATTIJ, Tkl. Ziin^. 

the Euphrates to have been a new dialect of SATUREJA llORTENSIA, WtghA 

the Sanscrit, we may conclude that satrapa Summer savory. 

had the same significaiion in Arabia. The SATUREJA MONTAN A, Whiter 

effeminate Persians, at a very early period savory. 

were in the habit of governing tlieir numerous SATURF, Hind. Rue. ^ 

tributary provinces by mercenary troops. The SATURN, in the sidereal theology, was 
same system and the same denomination of 1 represented by Bel. See Brahma, or Hiranya- 
satrap, was adopted and retained by tlie I gharbha, Lead, Saui, Saiaswati, Singalese, 
Macedonian conquerors, alike when Greek or Vahan. 

native officers were employed. And instances SATURNIA, Schrank, A genus of 
are frequent enough of the satraps assuming insects belonging to the order Lepidoptera 
to themselves independence and a regal title, and the family Bombycidaa. The antennjB 
The satrapies of the ancient Persian monarchy are fringed in the male ; the head is small;, 
are not supposed to have extended across the I the wings are very broad and entire ; the palpi 
Indus. It was in Alexander’s lime thi.s limit ! and trunk are wanting. The genus Satnr- 
was first transgressed, it was not long prior | nia includes now the Pavonia of Hubner, the 
to the time when tlic Bacti ian Greeks or the | Phahena attaeus Linnasus, and part of the 
Parthians made themselves masters of Sindh, i genus Bombyx of Fabricius. To this genus, 
Kutch and Gujarat.— 7Vf«. Ind. Anf., VoL | also, some of the largest of the Lepidop- 
ii, p, 64. See Greeks Kabul tcra belong, but S. Atlas, the Giant Atlas 

SATRAWALA, Hind. Cuscuta reflexa. Moth, which has wings measuring 7 or R 

SATRINGA. Pulitliann, see Kashhin. inches across is now named the Attucus atlas. 

SATROGHANA, see Rama. This species also, with S. Cercropia and 

SATR-SOWA. Myrtus communrs the A. Lunula, have their wings produced into a 
myrtle ; its leaves are eaten with black pepper tail. The cocoons of A. Cynthia and S. 
to cure emissions that occiir from debility. — Mylitta are used in India for the production 
GenL Med. Top.,p, 152. of silk. Latreillo states that these are the 

SATRUN, IIiND. Quercus dilatata. wild species of silk-worm of China. A. 

SATRUGHNA. Viswamitra, a ksha- Cynthia is tho Arrindi Silk-Worm of India, 
trya warrior, in the time of the maliaraja S. Prornethea, a North American species^ 
Dasaratha, retired to a cave, and by the forms its cocoon within tlH3 leaf of a sas* 
practice of austerities, became a brahmin safras-tree, having pi’eviously ■fastened the 
sage : at his request, Dasaratha sent his sons stalk of tJie leaf to the stem by a strong^ 
Rama and Lakshmana, Bharata and Satrughna silken web, whereby it is prevented from 
to conquer the South of India. falling with the other leaves, Westwood.-— 

SAT- SUKI, see Japan. Roxburgh, Linn. Trans., Vol. vii ; Eng. 

SATTA-KIIPPA, Singh. Auethum sowa, Cyc. 
lioxb. Dill seed. SATURNIA GROTEI, Moore. A moth 

SATTAGUDAI of Herodotus, the same of Darjeling, nearly three inches in expanse. 
as*Thatagush of Darius SATURNIA PYRETORUM, BoisduvaL 

SATTAMANSI, Sans. Spikenard. A moth of China. 

SATTAN, a name of the hiudoo god Aye- SATURYUN, Yunani. Eulophia virens, 
nar, and not identical with Satan of the Bible. R. Br., V. Ic. 

SATTAPANNI, or Srotaparui, a cave at SATWARI, gardeners of Guzerat. 
Rajagriha. SATWIN, Hind. Mar. Alstouia scholariiV 

SATTARAH, a town south of Poonab, in R. Br., Don. 
the southern mahratta districts. It was, SATYA, see Vamana, Yug or yuga. 

latterly the town in which the rajah of SATYABHAMA, or Satyavama, one of 

Sattarah dwelt. See India, Mahratta Govern- Krishna’s mistresses. '-m 

ments in India, Peshwa, Sevaji. SATYANASA, Hind. Argemone meii- 

SATTATHAVAN, a vaislmava sect of cana* 
the south of India, who, according to Wilson, SATYAVAMA, and Lakshmi, wives of 
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^lyi, m iucwoation of Vlshnn. Thes^^ 
aa Uni aacti are generally seen with blia^^ 
ifO{)!ias in his avatara of Krishna* See Bs^- 
Tripati, Vishnu. 

SATYAVRAT A, see Brabmadica, Yama, 
Dharmarajah. 

SATYOMBA, a pergunnah on the edge of 
the plateau of Chota Nagpore overlooking the 
* Talley of the Daroudah river.— Dalton, p, 1 53. 

SATYR, of Isaiah, xiii, 21 ; xxxiv, 14 is 
a goaf) see Rama. 

SATYRA CORNUTA, see Trogopan. 

SATYRIUM CUGULLATUM, Thanh. 

S. bicome, Thunb. | Orchis bicornis, Linn. 

A plant of the Cape of Good Hope intro- 
duced into Bengal. 

SAT ZARRA, Hind. Asphodelus fistu- 
losua. 

SAUBATA GUDDA, see Semetic races. 

SAUBATA KENNA, see Semetic race. 

SAUBWA, see Karen. 

SAUCE. Out of eighteen red sauces suh- | 
mitted by Dr. Hassell to exuniinatiou in 1852, 
.no less than sixteen contained Bole Armenian, 
^nd this usually in immense quantities. — 
HasselL 

SAUDHO-DANI, see Buddha. 

SAUD, or Sad’h, a hindoo sect whose chief 
aeate are Delhi, Agra, Jayapur, andFarrakha- 
bad, but there are several of the sect scattered 
over other parts of the country. The Sands 
utterly reject and abhor all kinds of idolatry, 
and the Ganges is considered by them not to 
be a sacred object, although the converts are 
made chiefly, if not entirely, from among the 
htndoos, whom they resemble in outward 
appearance. Sand, the appellation of the sect, 
means, they say, “servant of God its real 
meaning is pure, from sad'ha pure. They 
are pui*e deists, and their form of worship is 
most simple. The Sauds resemble the Qua- 
kers, or Society of Friends in England, in their 
customs in a remarkable degree. Ornaments 
and gay apparel of every kind aro strictly 
prohibited. Their dress is always white. 
They never make any obeLsance or salutation. 
They will not take an oath, and they are 
exempted in the courts of justice, their asseve- 
ration, like that of the Quakers, being con- 
sidered equivalent. The Sauds profess to 
abstain from all luxuries, such as tobacco, 
betle, opium, and wine. They never have 
exhibitions of dancing. All violence to man 
or beast is forbidden ; but, in self-defence 
resistence is allowable. Industry is strongly 
enjoined. Their nuptial rite is simple, all 
^necessary expenses being scrupulously 
Avoided. Polygamy is never allowed, and 
even widows are forbidden to unite wjith a 
second husband. — Cole, Myth.^ Hind* 


^yristica 

einerea, , 

SAUERK-LEESAURE, Gkr* Oxalic 
acid. 

SAUGOR, a town, and province in Central 
India. The Central Provinces is a term by 
which, under a Resolution of the Govern- 
meut of India, during ^ord Canning’s rule, 
the provinces of Nagpore and the terri- 
tories of Saugor and Nerbuddah were united 
under a Commissioner. The Central Pro- 
vinces consist of perhaps the grandest plateau 
on the face of the globe, more than half ot 
which is covered by the densest jungle, where 
the wild beast finds its lair and the Gond savage 
a precarious subsistence. The plateau is iu 
the very centre of the peninsula. From it, as 
a focus, radiate the great rivers of the Deccan. 
To the north flow the Sone into the Gauges, 
the Cane, the Betwa, the Sind and the 
Chumbul into the Jumna. To the west are 
the Taptee and Nerbudda, and to the east the 
Wein Gunga, Wurda and Pein Gunga, which 
form the Godavery. What the Kueu-Luii 
mountains are to the river system of Central 
Asia, and the Himalaya to Northern India, 
that is the Mahadeo range to the Deccan. It 
is true that the Godavery and Nerbudda 
series of rivers are little more than mountain 
torrents, butengineeriug science could do much 
for their navigation, and railways with their 
feeders will supplement them. On this vast 
tableland there is soil of surpassing fertility, 
wood, whether useful like teak or ornamental 
like ebony, which, with proper conservation, 
is inexhaustible, and such mineral resources 
as coal, iron, precious stones and gold. Here, 
but for the want of population, all the emigrants 
of England for the next decade might settle 
and grow rich. The area is 1 1 1,238 sq. miles, 
of which 47,299 are unculturable, and in 1868, 
about half of the remainder was under cultiva- 
tion ; iu 1862, they yielded 80 lakhs a year, 
but, in 1867, the revenue had increased to 
120 lakhs. The Satpura range runs 600 
miles, with an average breadth of 45 miles* 
The Chouradadur plateau is lOOsq. miles and 
the Nowagaon lake is second only to the 
Deybur lake in Oodeypoor. 

The Nagpore province and the Saugur and 
Nerbudda territories occupy almost the old 
territorial division of Gondwana and were 
re-united under the designation of the Central 
Provinces containing nineteen districts : — 

Saugur aud Dumoh are on the Vindhyan 
table land. 

Mandla, Jabulpur, Narsinghpur, Hoshnnga- 
bad and part of Newar are in the Nerbima 
valley. 

Baitool, Chindwarah, Seoul and Balagahat 
Bxe on the Satpura table land. 
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Nagporo, Warda, Bhandara and Chanda, 
are on the Nagpore plain, in the valleys pf the 
Warda and Wain-Ganga. 

Eaipur and Bilaspore are on the Chatisgarh 
plain, and SumbuJpor is in the valley of the 
Mahanuddy. 

Upper Godavery^ on the loft bank of that 
river. 

The principal ranges in the Sangor and 
Nerbndda territories are the Mahadeo liills, 
and the Kyinoroainl Binidair ranges ; between 
the Mahadeo and Kymore ranges are the plu- 
tonic and crystalline rocks to wJiicli Mr. 
Medlicott applied the name of Sub-Kyniore. 
The hills form the nortliorn base oF the Nag- 
pore territories, and far beyond the present : 
limits of the Nagpore toi'i’itory stretcli be- ' 
tween the inaccessible country between Bai- 
tool and Chindwarra to the Nerliudda river, 
with wild recesses. They extend in a dire(!tion 
from north to south ix'tween the parallels of 
21^ and 22' north latitude, pi’esenting a bold 
and well defiiu'd outline. Between Chind- 
warra and Mooltye they attain a height of! 
more than five thousand feet. Amongst their , 
wild gorges, and deep glens, their procipi- j 
tons waterfalls and abrupt sides, tlicii* sleep! 
ucclivitos and numerous fissures, much wild | 
niul picturesque scenery is to Ixj tbuud. The 
principal rock strata of‘ this range are com- 
posed of sandstone shales. The sandstone is 
often seen striped with dark ferruginous 
bands, which give it an appearance not unlike 
that of the Kymore sandstone in the vicinity 
ofJukehi, or the sandstone in the Nagpore 
Di.strict. From the very few Fossil remains 
tluit have yet been discovered, it has, as yet, 
been impossible to fix the age oF the-se hills, j 
Only a few vegetable fossil stems have as yet j 
been discovered. There are f(3W or no traces of ‘ 
any niolluseaor crustacean Like the Kymore, 
it has been usual to ascribe these rocks to 
the era of the formation of the new red sand- 
stone. From the fossil indications that we 
posses.?, that era appi'ars to be too ancient ; the 
upper sandstone whicli forms tlie ma.ss of the 
Mahadeo hills, and of so many other.? of less 
elevation appears to be more recent. Wliile 
tlie plant beds underlying arc decidedly not ! 
more recent than Jurassic, and are probably a 
transition between the lias and jura traiKsi- 
tions ; the coarse arenaceous beds themselves 
that are frequently characterized by the ferru- 
ginous bands already mentioned, are to be 
classed among the upper members of the 
cretaceous series. There is some doubt as to 
the true position of some of the shales that 
are ranked as under the plant beds. Between 
the Mahadeo sandstone ranges and the Ky- 
more and Bundair hills are to be seen the gra- 
nitic and schistose hills of the Nerbudda basin. 
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Still, it is not alone iih Nerbudda basin 
that the granitic, crystallme and schistose 
rocks are found between outlying ranges of 
sandstone and limestone.. This pecnliarity is 
also seen in the Nagpore districts. It adds 
another illustration to M. Pallas' theory. 
While examining the mountain chains of 
Siberia lie laid it down as a general rule, that 
in the formation of mountain chains, granitic 
a.M-wiated with schisto.se rocks will bo found 
in the centre, while outlying them will 
be seen the great .sandstone or limestone 
ranges. It is thus in the Saiigor and 
Nerbudda country. To these ranges Mr. 
Medlicott gives the name of Sub- Kymore, 
and supposes that they may be a continuation, 
downward, of (lie Vindliyan group .subse- 
quently altered. Still, until further dis- 
coveries have been made ; until fresh links 
liave been added ; and until more certain 
fossil indications have been found, no reason- 
ing from more analogy will enable us defini- 
tively to fix their ora. When their age has 
once been definitively fixed, there will be a 
greater simplicity in the classilication of the 
Indian rocks, a clas.'iification which as has 
been suggested would appear in tJie following 
order ; 

1. Mahadcos witli sub-group of Lemata 
beds. 

2. Eajmelials. 

Upper Damudas of Julibulpore and Cen- 
tral India. 

4. Lower Damudas. 

5. Talcliirs. 

The Saugor and Nerbudda territories at 
present embrace the district.? of Jubhulpore, 
KSaugor, Dumoh, Muiulla, .Sconee, Eaitool, 
Nursiugporo and IToshungabad. Mr. Bland- 
brd’s synopsis oF the? Darmida, Talchir and 

uclict, gives the following result: — 


Names. 

De.sciiption of 
beds. 

Fossils. 

Thick- 
ness in 
feet. 

I. TTn])ev 

Coarse Sand- 

Unfos.siliferoiis. 

500 

Panciiet ... 

.stones and cun- 
glonieraie.s. 



II. Panciiet 

Coarse San»l- 

Ferns distinct 


Group 

stone.s, very 
falsebedd(‘d,&e.. 
re<] clays, greeii- 
isli and grey^ 
slialos. 

from D.'irir 
form;:!. Ticniopte- 
riSjKSplicnoptcri.'i, 
.Scliizoncnra, Kc- 
ptilian and tish 
remains 

1,500 

III. Danimla 

Coarse and fine 

Vertebraria 


Group-i 

s.andstones most- 

Trizygia, gloa- 


ly false bod<Iod 
and folspathic, 
shales, coal 

.sopteris, Pecop- 
teris, Sohizoneu- 
in, Pliylotheca, 

6^00 


seaais. The lat^ 
ter continuous 
over considera- 

all plants 

• 

ble areas. 
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Names. 

Description of 
beds. 

Fossils, 

“pa 

neathi 

foot;' 

A Lowor 

Goarse con^lo- 

Glossopteris, 


Damudas.. 

meratos ; white 
Sandstones ; mi-* 
noral co»d 8eam.s 
of very irregular 
character. 

Vertebraria, Ac. 

2,000 

IV. Talchir 

(^oarso Sand- 

Very rare, a 


Groups.... 

stone, fine Sand- 

few stems and 



stone composing; 
imdecompo.sed 
felspar ! 

seeds 

800 


— Ca/. Rev. No. 73, Se^jt. 18()1, ^pp. 132, 133 


SAUGOR ISLAND, isiu the entrance of 
the Hoogly river, the western mouth of the 
Ganges, and is one of the islands of the Sun- 
derbuns. It extends north and south, from 
lat. 21* 3o' N., to 21* 56’ N., and bounds the 
great entrance of the Hoogly on its eastern 
side. It is 21 miles in length and 6 in breadth, 
and is low, but as it lies upon the extreme edge 
of the Deltaic basin, it is consequently higher 
than the centre of the Delta. The remains of 
tanks, temples and roads are still to be seen, 
showing that it was once more densely populat- 
ed than it is now, and native history in forms us 
that Saugor Island had been inhabited for cen- 
turies. During the operation of clearing Sau- 
gor Island in 1822 to 1833, and later when 
clearing away the jungle for the Electric Tele- 
graph in 1855-56, remains of buildings, tanks, 
roads and other signs of man’s former presence 
were brought to light. Again, upou the eastern 
portions of the Sunderbuus, where the country 
has been cleared of forest, mini forts are found 
m good numbers, erected most probably by 
the then occupiers of the soil, to ward off’ the 
attacks of the Mug, Malay, Arab, Portuguese, 
and other pirates who, in times gone by, that is, 
about A. D. 1581, depopulated this part of the 
country. The Mug pirates even advanced so 
far to the westward as to depopulate the whole 
country lying between the river Horinghatta 
and the Kabnabad Channel, but we know of no 
trace of the land having been occupied further 
to the westward of the Horinghatta. Saugor 
Island, is still largely resorted to by pilgrims. 
The Delta is intersected from north to south by 
many broad rivers, and by endless creeks ruu- 
niDg one into the other filled for the most part 
with salt water when near the sea. This tract 
of land, occupies approximately 28,080 square 
miles of superficial area, or double the area of 
the Delta of the Nile ; measuring from 
west to east, or from the right bank of the 
Ilooghly river opposite to the Saugor tripo«l 
on the South-west point of Saugor In land, to 
CJpltagong, it is 270 miles in width ; present- 
ing to the Bay of Bengal a series of low, flat, 
mud banks, covered at high water and dry at 
low w'atcr ; a few miles from low watci mark 
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commence mangrove swamps ; a little fiirtlier 
inland ti'ees appear, and lastly cultivation ; 
tlic nearest cuitivnlioii in the central portion 
of the Delta being forty-seven miles from the 
sea. In the sea front of the Delta there are 
nine principal openings having a head stream, 
that is having water flowing direct from the 
Ganges, or from the Megua or Brahmapootra, 
they are 1, the Ganges ; 2, the Megiia or 
Brahmapootra ; 3, Horinghatta ; 4, Pussur ; 
5, Miirjiitta or Kngga ; 6, Barapunga ; 7, 
Moliiiichew ; 8, Iloyminigul or Jubooiia ; 9, 
Hoogidy. Besides tliese large rivers there 
are numerous openings having no head stream, 
being mere salt water tidal estuaries ; these 
openings or headless rivers arc the deepest as 
no silt or deposit is poured into them from 
the higher lauds. The tides in the Hooghly 
run with u rajiiility in the springs of seven 
miles Jin honr, between Saugor and Calcutta. 
At Calcutta it is high water about 2h. 30m. 
on full and change of the moon. The bore 
is of not nnfVeqnent occurrence in this branch 
oftherivtr. — (hi. Rev. See Earthquakes. 

SAUL, or Sal, Him>. Shorea robusta. 
Saul lice daminer, is olitained from Shorea 
robusta and other species. The Vaticn tum- 
buggaia grows to a limited extent on the 
. west coast, hut yields little if any of the 
dainmer collected there. The ilainmers of the 
northern and eastern districts of the Peniu- 
suhi of India occur in sticks much resem- 
bling in shape the black dainmer but differ- 
iug widely in colour ami consistency, lu 
colour it varies from light yellow to a dark 
brown. The two colours being very frequent- 
ly found in the same lump and giving it the 
appearanc e of’ liaving a regular “ grain,” it is 
friable and differs from the white ilamtncr of 
the western coast in its inferior hardness, 
opacity and its peculiar form, and from the 
black darnmer in its colour. There are exten- 
sive tracts of Saul jungles in the Goom.sur and 
(’uttack province.^. Tlie Khoud and Woodia 
living in and near those jungles, wound trees 
in several places. The resin issues and is 
collected when sufficiently solid. The dam- 
mer collected from the decayed parts of the 
tree is of a dark colour : the tree is called 
Guggilam in Telugu and tala gotso iu Urya. 
The Khond and Urya make the leaves into 
the plates from wiiich they eat their food 
and also roll up tobacco in them to smoke 
like a cheroot. In time of famine the above 
tribes live on broth made from the fruit of 
this tree. See Dammer, Sal, Shorea robusta, 
Syn. of Vatica robusta. 

SAULAVANGA PATTA, Tel. Cinnamon. 
SAUL FOREST STAG. Cervus afiinis. 
SAUL TALL AREA, Syn. of 

Vatica laccifera, 1^. ^ A. 
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SAUL TUMBAGAIA, RaxB. Syn. bf 

Vatica tumbuggaia,' A. 

SAUM, Ak. The hot wind known as 
the Simoom ; it prevails over a large portion 
of Asia, and of its fatal effects there are 
many accounts. It was Mr. Rich’s opinion, 
the result of a long course of inquiries, 
that the hot wind kills by exhaustion, and 
not by any poisonous quality in itself. — Ed, 
RicEs residence in Kurdistan^ Vol, lup. 195. 

S A UMAR, a name of the Ahom race in 
Upper Assam. 

SAUMAY, Tam. Panicum miliaceum ? 

SAUMYAjOne of the nine divisions of India. 

SAUNDAUNG, a Burmese long-measure, 
of 22 inches, the 7th part of tlie bamboo. 
SAUNDKRS WOOD. 


Undun, Arab. | Sandal-holz, Ger. 

Suiidul-Ahiuir, ,, Kuttunjee, Guz., Hind. 

Kalita chandana, Beno. Sandalo roso, It. 

Honnay, Can. Sundul-surkh, Pers. 

Sandel-hout, DaN. P.iickum, 

Lal-chundun, Dcjk. Kucfc-chandaii, SiNOH. 

Red wood, Kng. Kakta-chandana, Sans. 

Ruby wood, ,, Raiijana, ,, 

Red Sanders wood, ,, Sigapoo shandanum, Tam. 

Santale rouge, Fk. Ku-chandanuin, Tel. 


The Snnders wood or Red Sanders wood 
of commerce is the product of a large useful 
timber tree, thePterocarpus santalinus, found 
in Malabar, Mysore, Ceylon, near Madras in 
the Pulicat and Tripaty hills Timor and Ma- 
lay Peninsula. The wood is extremely hard, 
of a fine grain, and a bright garnet red colour, 
which brightens on exposure to tl>e air. It 
is employed to dye lasting reddish-brown 
colours ; the concentric circle.® being divided 
by dark lines. It cornniunicate.s a deep-red 
to alcohol, but gives no tinge to cold water, 
it is principally shipped to England from 
Calcutta in logs from 2 to 10 inches dia- 
meter*, generally without sap, and sometimes 
in roots and split pieces, it is very hard and 
heavy, it is very much used as a red dye 
wood, and often for turning. The logs are 
often notched at both ends, or cut with a 
hole as for a rope, aud much worn exter- 
nally from being dragged along the ground ; 
other woods, as also indeed ivory tusks, are 
sometimes thus perforated for the like purpose. 
With different mordants, it yields various 
shad(^ of red, these are said to be little per- 
manent. This wood is largely exported from, 
but little used in, Madras. The Madras exports 
for 1854 amounted to 47,431 cwts. value 
59,570 Rupees. — M. E, J. R, ; Tredgold. 

SAUOLA MARA, Can. Cedrela toona, 
Roxh.y Cor,<i W, ^ A. 

SAN-PU. The Tibetans do not recognize 
a continuous chain of mountains running 
parallel to the Himalaya ; nor are they ac- 
quainted with Kouenlun” as the name of any 
mountain range* They are familiar with the 
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Himalaya, on one han^iy^ “ Kaugri,” 
which simply means Sc^wy region, and tihey 
know that the country of the Mbhgols, or 
Mongolia, lies parallel to it, on the otl^ hapd* 
A great distinguishing feature in the 
geography of Eastern Tibet is the Yaroo 
river or Sanpoo of English maps. Thus 
characterized, in popular estimation — which 
is not founded on the physical featut^ 
of the country, on its natuiKl productions, or 
on political divisions of territory, separately 
or jointly, — Eastern Tibet is bounded on the 
north-west by the Kangtisee range of moun« 
tains. The highest portion of the Kangtisee 
range is supposed to be the “Kylas,” of Strachey 
and a greatly elevated tract of country extend- 
ing from the base of this range ; on the north 
by Mongolia ; on the ea.st by the Sifan and 
Sechuen provinces of China, and on the south 
by the Himalaya, from the point at which it 
is pierced by the Burharapootur on the east, 
to the meridian of the^Iansarowar and Rawan 
Rud Lakes on the west. The general direc- 
tion of the Kangtisee range is north and 
south, and it is said to connect the Himalaya 
and Mongolia, as by a cross-bar. It runs to 
the east of the Mausarowar and Rawan Rud 
Lakes, its highest point is said to exceed iu> 
elevation any portion of the Himalaya, and 
four large rivers have their sources in dif- ' 
ferent parts of the range, viz., the Singh- 
ka-bab or Indus, the Langehoo ka-bab, &c. 

SAU^iF, Hind. Fa}niculuu> vulgai*e. 

SAUR. Duk. Bornbax lualabaricum. 

SAURA, is supposed to be derived from 
Surya, identical with Sol, the sun. 

SAURA. See Chameleons, Sauria. 

SAURA. A drink in use in the Nicobars, 
obtained from one of the palms. 

SAURA, see Saorah. 

SAU RAPATA or Saura ; Hindu worship- 
pers of Suryapati, the sun god. A sect 
of limited extent aud total insignificance. 

SAURASHTRA, an ancient name of the 
peninsula of Guzerat. The name of Gurjjara 
in the time of Hwen Thsang, was confined 
to western Rajputana aud it was still a dis- 
tinct country from Saurashtra in a. d. 812, 
when Karka raja of Lateswara recorded a 
grant of laud. Between this date and a. d, 
1310, there is a gap of five centuries, during 
which pei iod we have no mention of Gurjjara 
in any contemporary records. General Cun- 
ningham has a strong suspicion, however, 
that the movement of the Giijar race towards 
the peninsula must have been connected with 
the permanent conquest of Delhi, Kanoj and 
Ajmer by the mahomedans, which rejected 
the Chohau and Rathor. tribes from nortllftrn 
Rajputana and the Upper Gauges, and thrust 
them^towards the south. The Rathor occu>* 
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' pieil Pall to the castaf Eftlmer iu the Sarovat between the peninsula, which he rails Sumcnat 
year 12S3, or a. a 1226. This soitlement of (Somnnth) and the kingdom ofGujarat, wliieh 
the Rathor must have driven the great body bf I he places on the coast to the north of Tana ; 
the Gujar from their ancient scats and forced j that is, about Raroch and Surat, hiven at the 
them to the south towards Anhalwavu Pnttau ; present day the name of Giujarat is not used 
and Eder. Tins was actually the ease of tlie ; hv tim natives of the pmiinsula itself, wdio 
Oohil, who being ex:})olled from Alarwar by | eontimie to eall their countiy Surath and 
the Rathor, settled in the eastern side of tlie | Kathiawar, tlm latter name having been a re- 
peninsula, which was named after them (Jolnl- ! cent adoption of tlie Mahrattas. As Karka 
warn. In the time of Akbar the (lujar Iiad llaja, was reigning in A. d. 812, his grand- 
certaiuly not penetrated into the jieninsnia, as • father’s aceossiou must have taken place in the 
Abul Fazl does not name thorn in his notice ; third quarter of the seventh century, tliat 
of tlie dilferent tribes which then oeeupied the : is, between A. j). ()o() and 675, which agrees 
Sirkar of Surat. But even at the present day with tlie aetual date of a. u. 6o8, assigned 
tliere is no large community of the (uijar in ' l>y tin' native historians ibr the destmetion 
the peninsula, so that wo must look lor som(5 of Balahhi, and the extiuetioii of tlie Ba- 
Other cause for the imposition of flair name ; lahhi sovereignty in the peninsula ofGujarat. 
on a large province which they have never An ancient cajiital of Saiirashtra, (Surat and 
eoniplotely occupied. From an (»ld inscrip- . GJnzeratt was Balalihipuia, the dynasty being 
tion of the kings of tlie (iuijjara tribe, we ; named tlni Balabhi, Balliara, or Bala-Kais 
loam that in S. dSO, or a. d. 458 the Gujar dynasty. The Aaiii chionieles of rJai-Sinhi, 
had pushed their con(|uests as far south as the consnltiul hy G'olonel 'Pod, trace fh(3 ances- 
bnuks of the Narbada. In that yi'ar, and try of Keneksen, the linimler of the Mewur 
Bubsequently in a d. 463, tlieii* king Sri family, np to Siimitra, the 56tli (leseeiid- 
Datta Kusali made several grants of lainl to ant iVom Kama Ik G., 2029, rlone.s ; 950 
certain brahmans in the district of Akrurcs- Buchanan, and 1100 Tod. Solar worship 
warn, near Jamhusara wdiich General Cun- first prevailed, afuu'wards the daiii 252. In 
ningham believes to be Aklcsar, on the south : A. I). 523, Siladifysi was slain, and Balahhi 
hank of the Narbada, opposite Baroidi. : was destroyed liy tin* J^irthians in 524. In 
But before s. 394, or a. i>. 472, the Gujar A. D. 727 Bnpli or Bappa, seized Cliitor from 
raco must have been driven back to the norili, the Mori tribe, and I’oumled the Gohila or 
as fur at least as Kanihay, liocause (he ’ Gelilote dynasty of Newar. But the Persian 
Chatukya prince Vijaya made .sevei-al grants hisloriams name Nosliizad, son of Noshirvan, 
of laud to the same brahmans iu (lie town of; or Malia Oann, daughter of Vesihjird, for tho 
Jambusara which lies hetw'een Barocli and ; origin of the Sesodia race of Mewar, in A. 1). 
Karabay. It is certain, therefore, that tlie • 531. Saiirashtra means tin? region ol’ the Suura, 
Gujar race had occupied the country to (he ; an ancient tribe of sun-woishippers, whose 
north of the peninsnla as carlj' as tlio fifth origin lost in the darkness of ages. At 
century of the Christian era. But two eeii- ; what epo(4i this peninsula w’as subjected by 
turies later tiny had already lo.-t their pow’er i (he 8aura raei*, w'e are ignorant ; but from 
as Hwen Tfisang found a K^hati iya prince Jusiinn, Strain), Ptolemy, and both the 
ou the throne of Gurjj.ara. They must still, Arrians, wii can trace their w’ay to a period 
however, liave contlnned to form the hulk of coeval wdili Alexander the Great. The con- 
tJie x>opiilation of the countries to tlie west quests of Menander and Apollodotu.s in the 

and south of Mount Abu; and as Alaf land of the or Saura, have given rise 

Khan, the first inalioinedau conqueror, under to much disqui.sition by the Icai iied Bayei’, 
Ala-ud-din, Khilji, fixed his head quarters and the aniiotator.s on the French translation 
at Nahrw^ara, or Anhalw'ara, in th^; very of Strabo, who finding li’iviinM’ou pled with 
heart of the Gujar country, General GJuii- w'ere Tor tiansrci riiig the Syria of 

niogham thinks it probable that the imnie the Indian Sea to the Syria and Phamifia of 
of Gujarat was thru first apjilied to this the Mediterranean. It w^ns, however, an ea.siev 

new province of the Delhi empire ; and (a.'^k for the kings of Bactrin, even with the 

as the penin.sula of Saiirashtra formed a ])art deteriorated reniiiants of the Plmlaux, to 
of the province it AVMs also inciuded under the which, no doubt, they drilled their ludo- 
ffarac general appellation. He therefore looks C4etic .subjects, to pa.s.s from Aria and Ara- 
upon the exteusion of the name of Gujrat to chosia; down the valley of tho Indus, into 
the peninsula as a political convenience rather Snura.shtro, than to penetrate through tho 
than an ethnographical application. Hamilton desert lands or hostile tribes which would 
m^EtioiiH tliat the greater part of Malwa and intervene in their wide inarch to Syria. In 
Khandcs was formerly called Guj«‘irat ; and this tho terms Surastrene and Syrastrene, ew* 
is borne out by Marco Polo, who distinguishes ployed by the ancient authorities to desiguata 
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the Syria, we have Saurashtra witlvont 
any variniioii. Colonel Tod sayji that Balhara 
was the title assumed by the siiecesfiil sove- 
j eign^ of Saurashtra. Saurashtra or Soreth, 
the peninsula ot‘ Guzerat, is almost cut off from 
the main land by two rivers. It is almost 150 
miles louir, the same in breadth and contains 
liu area of 22,000 square miles. Its mountain 
features are thoBurda Hills ending in the south 


SAURA^^tRA. 

from further mutilatio# Mabinud hesitated ; 
but after a moments padse^ he exclaimed 
that he would be known by posterity: hot as 
the idol seller but as the “ destroyer.** The 
work of destruction then continued .and W'as 
n; warded by the dis(;overy in the vaults below 
the adytum of untol<l treasures. Thus fell 
Somuatli. Its gates were faken to the mosque 
of Ghazni from which they were removed 
when the British Indian army retired from 


in the Alicli range and the Oslium. The lofty 
and holy mount ofGirnar overlooks the ancient 1 the occupation of that country in 1842, and 
fortress of Junngarh (old fort) and a tract ! Lord Ellenborongli, Governor-Genoial, issued 
in the south, called the Geer, wliicli stretches j a Procalmation, to the Princes and Chiefs, and 
50 miles east and west, and 30 miles north : People of India. “My Brothers and my Friends 
and south and consists of ridges and hills | he said, our victorious army bears the gates 


covered witl dense forests, trees and jungles 
and full of almost iiiaccessablo fastnesses 
which forages liave given shelter to robbers, 
out laws and the Aghora a sect of wild 
fanatics rej)utod to be caniiibals. During the 
seveiith century in A. i). 770, Wullubhipnr, 
the present Wulleli whic.h had the most bril- 
liant court ill ludia, fell before an eruption 
from the nortli, supposed by Mount Stuart 
IClphiristoue to be Persians under Xaosliarwan 
the Great, by Colonel Tod to be Seyfliiaiis, 


of the temple of Somnautli in triumph from 
Aflgliauistan, and the despoiled tomb of sultan 
Mahmoud looks upon the mins of Ghuznee. 
The insult of 800 years is at last avenged. 
The gates of the temple of Somnauth, so 
long the memorial of your liumiliation, are* 
ecome the proudest record of your national 
glory— the proof of your superiority in arjns 
over the nations beyond the Indus. To you, 
Princes and Chiefs of Sirhind, of Rajwarra, 
ofMalwa, and Guzerat, I shall commit this 


and hy anotlHU* authority to be liido-Bactrians, ' glorious trophy of successful war. You will, 
aijd the inhabitants fled and founded now ' yourselves, with all honour, transmi 


cities in Malwah. The old temple of Somnath 
is in the city of Dco-l*attan. Mahniood left 
(Jliazni, on ids expedition against it in 
Sept. A. 1). 1024, his numerous army wius 
accompanied by crowds of voIunte(*rs, the 
tlowor of the youth of Turkislaii. Ajmir and 
Anhilwara fell before him. Advancing upon 
Somnath, for two days, liis most devoted lol- 
Jowers were beaten headlong back by the 
valour of the lvaj[)oots fighting for hearth 
and altar. On the 3rd day, Mahmood led 
a furious charge in person, live tliousand 
hindoos lay dead and the day was Avon. 
When he entered the shrine of Som-Iswara, 
he beheld a superb edifice of liewii stone, its 
lofty roof supported by pillars curiously 
carved and sot with precious stones. In the 
adytum to wliicli no external light pene- 
trated, and Avhich Avas illuminated only by a 
lamp suspended from the centre by a golden 
drain, upreared the symbol of Som-IsAvara— • 
a stouo cylinder Avliicli rose nine feet in 
height above the floor of the temple and 
penetifitcd six feet beloAV it. Two fragments 
of tills object of idolatrous worship were at 
the king’s order broken off, that one might 
bo throAVU at the threshhold of the public 
mosque and the other at the court gate of 
his own palace of Ghazni. Other fragments 
were reserved to grace the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina. While Mahmood was 
thus employed a crowd of brahmans offered 
an enormous ransom if the king would desist 
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yonrseives, Aviin an non our, transmit the gates 
of sandal-Avood through your respective ter- 
ritories, to the restored temple of Somnauth. 
The Chief of Sirhind shall be informed 
at Avliat time our victorious army will first 
deliver the gates of the temple into their 
guardianship, at the foot of the bridge of the 
Sutlej. My Ibothers and my Friends.— 1 have 
CA'er relied Avith confidence upon youi* attach- 
ment to the British Government. You see 
how Avf»rthy it proves itself of your love, Avhen, 
regarding your honour as its own, it exerts the 
power of its arms to restore to you the gates 
of the temple of Somnauth, so long the me- 
morial of your subjection to the Affghans. 
For myself, identilicd with you in interest 
and in feeling, I regard Avith all your own en- 
thusiasm the high acdiievements of that heroic 
army, reflecting alike immortal honour upon 
my native and upon my adopted country. 
To preserve and to improve the happy 
union of (.Mir two countries, necessary as it is 
to the Avelfare of both, is the oon.staut object 
of my thoughts. Upon tliat union depends 
the security of every ally, ns Avell as of every 
subject, of the British Government, from the 
iniseri(?s Avhereby, in former times, India Was 
afhictod ; through that alone has our army, 
now Avaved its triumphant standards over the 
ruins of Ghuznee, and planted them upon the 
Bala Ilissar of Cabiil. i\Iay that good Pjj)- 
vidence, which has hitherto so manifestly 
protected me, still extend to me its favour, 
thatLmay .so use the power now intrusted 
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to ray bauds, as to advance your pi'osperity 
and secure your happiness by placing t)ie 
union of our two countries upon foundations 
which may render it eiernal.** — 

The roahomedHiis who had only gained a par- 
tial authority over the Peshwa, the Gaik war, 
and the Rajputs of Kattiawar, were succeeded 
by tlie Mahrattas in 17oo, who could only col- 
lect the revenue by means of troops, in niulk- 
giri or circuits. Rut, in 1808, Colonel Alex- 
ander Walker, then Resident at the Gaik- 
war’s court, was able to arrange for payment 
to the Gaikwar from the Rajput Chiefs of a 
certain fixed sum as suzerainties. When tlie 
Peshwa was overthrown in 1817, the British 
succeeded that power iu the chief control. The 
gross revenues are estimated at a million ster- 
ling, but out of that £100,000 is pni«l asanmiul 
tribute in the proportion of two- thirds to the 
British Government and one-third to the 
Gaikwar. The population is H millions. The 
tributaries are called talukdars, of whom 
there are 224, au<l each of whom possesses 
exclusive jurisdiction in his own district, and 
only the Grassia and Mul Grassiaare allowed 
to litigate with their ruling chiefs. These | 
are sprung either from cadets of the ruling | 
tribe are from proprietors of larnls which i 
they have originally seized and now defend 
with all the proverbial tenacity of the Rajput, 
who freely gives and takes life for acres. The 
principal talukdars are their Higlmes.^es the 
Nawab of Juuagarh, — the Jam of Nnvanag- 
gar, and the Rawal of Bhowiiaggar, also the 
Bana of Porebandur, the Kaj of Drangdra { 
and the Thakur of Murvi. Juuagarh, tlie most I 
important is held by a descendant of Slier ^ 
Khan, Babi, a soldier of fortune who seized | 
it in the general anarchy whi<*h preceded the 
subversion of the Moghuls. See Inscriptions, 
Kattiyawar^ Khengar, Krishna, Me war, Ste- 
venson. — Cunm7ifjhnm''8 Ancient Gcoff, of 
pp. 318-320-322 ; Thomas' Prinsep, 
p, 253 ; Tod's 'Travels, pp. 2o2-o3. 

SAUREE, the low castes of the Punjab, 
are the Sauree, Bouria and Hurni. 

SAURIA, the Lizard Order of Reptiles, 
which naturalists arrange as under : 


Thk Ori^er of Lizards — Saukia. 

I . Crocod i les — Croco<] i I i d a?, 

11. Water Lizards — Varanida). 

III. Laud Lizards— Lacertidfe. 

IV. Cordyles— Zonuridai. 

V. Skinks — Scincidae. 

VI. Acontiads — Acontiadidae. 
VIL Sand I^izards — Sepsidse. 
VIII. Geckos — Geckotidae. 

^ IX. Agames— Agamidaj. 

X. Chameleons — Chamaeleonidas. 

FIRST SUB-CLASS. REPTILIA PROPBB. 
The order ef TbrUdtet—Chelonia. ^ 


I. Land ToHoieeB^Tostadialdm^ 

Testudo etegaiis, doktifif. Puninsuta oi India, Ceylon. 

horatioldti: Affghantatan. 

«loiiKata, Blyih Gaiiiboja, Arakau, M«rgui. 

11. Fresh-water Tortoises -Bmydidfs. 
Manoiiria cinys, M. d- SehL . . Hinang, Arakan, Tetiasserim. 
Cuora amboineiisis, VauU , . . . Rustem India. 

flavoinargiiiatH, O'm;/ Ohinti, Foniiosa. 

1 rifusciata, (iratj Ctiina 

Cyclt'iuyj* oldtuirni, Cray !if er^ui, Oamboja. 

ryxiil^a moiihotii. Gray Cochiu-ohiua. 

NotiMjhelys platyiioiii, O' raj/.. Singapore. 

Geoomyda spinoso, G’rrt//....Teua89erlra, Pegu. 

grandis. Oray Gamboja. 

Finysi ocellutii, A amt B TonasBerim, Pegu. 

boalii. Gray Southern China. 

thurgi. Gray Bengal, Penang. 

ui tt t ica, ( 'antor Ch naan. 

nigricaiiB. iirny S,<uthern, China. 

MiiieDMis, Gray Canton, Fornn>sa. 

orassicolliB, Gray Mergui, Malayan Peninsula 

Gamboja. 

rpevesii. Gray (\>chin china, .Southern China. 

trUugo, Schwciyy Peninsula of 1 ndia, Ceylon. 

ma<TOCophalii. Gray Siniii, (iamboja. 

hainiitonii, Gray Lower Ganges. 

Pang.shiifa tecta. Gray 

tfiitoriii. Gray Deccan, Indus. 

Ilaviventer, Gtfir Bengal? 

amithii. Gray Punjab? 

Batagur basWa, Gray (»nnuc», Irawaddy. Penang. 

lineatus. Gray Ni-paiil, Moulmeiu. 

ellioti. Gray Kistna River. 

affinis. Cantor Malayan Peninsula. 

dhoiiiroka. frray Nepal, Assam. 

Platynternuin incgacephalnm. 

Gray China, Pegu. 

III. Fresh-water Turtles— Trionycidie. 

Erayda errannsa, Hindostan, Sikkim, Bengal. 

ccylonensis. Gray Oylon. 

vittata. Paters . ... G ou. 

Trionyx Biiicnsi.s. ICeiym China, Chusan, Foi 

gingKicua, Ctiv Ganges, Penang. 

javanicus. Schwtiyg Ganges, Deccan, Penang. 

ornatus. Gray Siam, Gamboja. 

siibplnriiis, ScHwe.iyg Singapore, Penang. 

triiiithori. Gray 

Chitra indica. Gray Ganges, Malayan Peninsula. 

IV. Marine Turtles -Chelonldre. 

Caouana ohv.'iceu, AV/wc/*..., Coasts of S, E. Asia. 

Chelonia virgnta, Fhm C'oast.s 

t'aretta souninata. L Coasts 

Dennatoohelys coriact^a, L ,. . .Coasts 

The Order of Lizards Sauria. 

Crocodiles -Crocodilidae. 

CrocodiluB palustris, /ye.<(s.. ..Ganges, Peninsula of India, 
Ceylon. 

siamensi.H, Srhncul Siam, Gamboja. 

porosfiH. .Sch mift A 1 1 ri vers. 

pondiceriarms, Gray Pondicherry. 

Gavialis gangeticus. Gm Ganges. 

II. Water Lizards— Varanidie. 

Varanus flavescens, Gmy..,. Ganges, Indus, Penang. 

dnuneiia, L From Bengal to Ceylon. 

lunatiiH, Gray 

nehulosiis. Gray Bengal, Siam. 

llydrosaiiriis salvator, Xnur.. China, Siam, (Ceylon.) 

III. Land Lizards - Lacertidae. 

Tachydromus Re.xIincBt.us, A. Rangoon. 

meridlonalis, Othr Southern China. 

septentrionatis, Gthr Northern China. 

Cabrita leschenaulti i Rufd ... . . (’'orornandel. 

Ophtops lerdonl, IHyth .Mhow. 

Aoantiioaactyius cantons, f/ .Hamnuggar. 
nilgherrensi.s, Jerd <;oonoor. 

IV. Cordyles— Zon 11 ridfc. 

Pacsendopusgraoilis, f/my. ...Khasya. * 

V. Skinks-Scincfdic. 

Tropidophonis microlepis, A.Chartabonm. 

cochi ii'Chincnsis, Cnv ('ochin-ohiiia. 

aspris berdmorl, lily,. Mcrgul. 

Euprepes chi riensis, Gra 2 (.. . .China, 

ru/escens, Shaw From Afghanistan to Chin A 

montlcola, Gthr Sikkim. 

olivaceus. Gray .Malayan Peninsula. ' 

maoularlus, Myth Rungpore? 

triliiieatUM, Gray Carnatic. 

Mabouiaqufulrillneata, Hongkong. 

chinensls, Gray China. 

macuiata, Myth Assan. 
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Eiimco«s billiimtiif, Othr^.,, Ndrgh«rHe8. 

biniRlaininus, Qthr, Hlmalftyas. 

Othr Sikkim. 

tuoiiestui, Qthr Nlngpo. 

reevesli. Gray. Clilna. 

ladMensis, Qthr. Tli>et. 

forinogUB, Blyth, M irzapore, Wnieerabad. 

indicua, Gray rtlkklm. 

taprobanansts, Kelaart . . . . .Ceylon. 

Eumece chalcidea, L. Penang, Siam, Hongkong. 

siamensifi. Gtkr Siam 

bowringli, Gtkr Hongkong. 

albopunctatiia, Gray ^elIo^e, Mergui. 

hardwickii. Gray Peninaulnof India. 

punctatu.<<, E Poninaula of India. 

{godactylua, Gthr Carnboja. 

liagria voainjeril, Gray lieogal. 

Chiamela lineata, Gray 

anguismc lanoaticla, J/flm.Coroinandcl. 

VI. Aconllada -Acontiadldae. 

Acontiaa layardi, A'«?/<miW.... C olombo. 

Neasia burtonll Gray Ceylon. 

monodactyla, Gi'uy Ceylon. 

VII. Sand Li/ard.s -Sepsida*. 

Splienocephaliis tridactylus, /i. AfghaniHtan. 

VIII. Gecko -Geckotid*. 

Gecko guttatiw, Dnud FromSoutliernIndia to China, 

Btentor, Con/ IVnaug. 

amithii. Gray Prince of Wttle.s’ l!«land. 

monnrobua, ■/>. ij‘ B Malayan Peninsula, Ceylon. 

ja]>onicus, D. B China, Chiisan. 

awinhonia, Gtkr Northern China. 

aubpalmiitus, Gthr Chikiang. 

Ptychozooii homalooephaluni, 

('revtldt Penang, Singapore. 

Hemidactylus triednis, Ceylon. Peninsula of India. 

inuculutua, D. tf B From Ceylon to China. 

Bykesii, Gthr Deccan. 

Irenatns, /). cf B From Ceylon to Siam. 

legeheiiaultii, D. if B Madras. 

punctatiis, Jerd 'J ellicherry. 

coctwi, />. <f B Penang, Bombay, Ceylon. 

leiurus berdrnorei, «iy<A....Mergui. 

Peripia peronii, D. if B Penang, Ceylon. 

cantorla, Gtkr Penang. 

Nycteridiumachneideri,S/iato,Ceylon, Bengal, Assam, Siam, 
Penang. 

Phelsumn andamanense, Bty. Andaman Islands. 
Gymnodactylus triednis, Gr.. Ceylon. 

pulehellus, Gray Penang, Singapore. 

frasnatus, Gthr Ceylon. 

kandianus, JCr/aa rt Cey Ion. 

my aoriensis, Jerdon Ban galore. 

iudicus, Gray Neilglierrles. 

malabaricus, Jerdon Malabar. 

littoralia. Jerdon Malabar. 

deccanensis Gthr Deccan. 

variegaiiis. Blyth Moulineiii. 

naultinus fasclolatua, R/i/l’A.Snbathoo. 

Pentadactylus bornceneis. G.. Borneo. 

felinus, Gthr Singapore. 

duvaucelii, D. if B Bengal. 

Puellula rubida, Blyth Andaman Islands. 

Eublepharis hardwickii, Gmy. Peninsula of India. 

IX. Agaraes— Agamidic. 

Draco volans, L Penang, Singapore. 

reticulatus. Qthr Philippine Islands. 

timorenais, Kuhl Timor. 

cornutus, Gthr honieo. 

fimbriatus, Kuhl lava. 

maoulatus. Gray . . , . Siam, Penang, Tenasserim. 

spiloptervs, Wiegm Manilla. 

duBsumierl, D. B. Peninsula of Indio. 

quinquefasoiatus, Gray Penang, 

tonlopterua, Qthr Siam, Tenasserim. 

hsematopogon, lava. 

blmaculatus, Gthr Philippine Islands. 

lineatuB, Baud. Amboyna, Celebes. 

. roBtratus, Qthr. Borneo. , 

OtooryptiB blvlttata, Wkgm.S^y\o\\. 

JLyriocephaluB Bcutatus, L Ceylon. 

Ceratopnora stoddartii, Gmy.Ceylon. 

tennentii, Qthr Ceylon. 

aspera, Qthr Ceylon. • 

CopnotiB ceylanica. Peters.. ..Ceylon. 

Japalura varlegata, Gray.... Sikkim. 

BwlnhonlB, Qr FormoBtt. 

polygonata, Loochoo. 

Sitaqa pondioeriana, jOuv. . .. .Western India. 

minor, Gthr Madras, Ceylon. 

Dllopby run grandis, Gray . . . . R angoon. 

Broncbocela orl8tatelIa,JrttA^. Malayan, Peninsula. 

smaragdlna, Qthr Gambola. 

Jubata, D. 4 B Pondicherry. 
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(kilotes vmiooJor, Btiud..,* . ,C^Jdn. Coiifinent of India. 

neraoricfda, Jerd .Nellgberrleii. 

mystaceus, # P. Pogu, Slain, Jferffol, Ceylon. 

roiixli, B. (f B. ‘ 

onhiomaclms, JIferr CeyloB,Bouthem India. 

platyceps.Al^u/A Cherra,PiinjL 

nigrilabris, PeUra Ceylon. 

eninia. Gray Mergul. 

maria, Gray ...Himalayas.' 

Saha horsflel'iii, Gray. NeilgherrieB, Ceylon. 

Orioealotes minor, Gray Himalayas. 

Acaiithosauraannata, Gray.. Kastern India. 

capni, Gthr Chartabouni. 

coronnta, Gthr Chartaboum. 

Oriotlaris cllioti, Gthr riikkim. • 

Tiaris tiara sulicri.stuta, /?/y//i. Port Blair. 

Physignathus cocbinchiiieii 

sis, Cuv Cochin-china. 

inentager, Gthr Chartaboum. 

Liolepis guttatus, Guv Fastern India, China. 

ITrontMHtix hardwickii, Gray.HiiKloHtan. 

Charasia dorsalis. Gray Southern India. 

Stellio tnberculatus, G7ay.... Upper Hindostan, Himalaya. 
Trapelus iiiegalonyx, G^ftr.... Afghanistan. 

Phrynocenhaliis tickelii, Gr. . A fghanUtun* 

caud i vol V u 1 us, Pall 'fi bet. 

brachysaura ornata, Blyth.. ^an^ot. 

Family of Chameleons— C iiAM.£](.EONiDiE. 
Chama‘leo vulgaris, /)aMt/....Penin. of India, Ceylon. 

8AURURACE7E, Lindl. an order of 
pliiiits coiiipri.'jing, 1 Geu., 1 Sp., of‘ Hout- 
tujnia. 

SAIJSSITREA GOSSYPINA. In East 
Nepaul, at the summit of the Wallan Choou 
pass, at an elevation of 16,748 feet, above 
the sea, the plants gathered by Dr. Hooker 
near the top of the pass were species of 
Composita', grass, and Arenaria ; the most 
curious was Saussurea gossypina, which 
forms great clubs of the softest white wool, 
six inches to a foot high, its flowers and 
Ieave.s seeming uniformly clothed with the 
wannest fur that nature can devise. Gener- 
ally speaking, the alpine plants of the Hima- 
laya are quite unprovided with any special 
protection of this kind ; it is the prevalence 
and conspicuous nature of the exceptions 
that mislead, and induce the careless observer 
to generalise hastily from solitary instances-; 
for the prevailing alpine genera of the Hima- 
laya, Arenarias, primroses, saxifrages, fumi- 
tories, Ranunculi, gentians, grasses, sedges, 
&c., have almost uniformly naked foliage. — 
Hooker, Him. Journ. Vol. i, p, 225. 

SAUTPOORA MOUNTAINS, form a 
mountain range whiiih divide the Nerbiidda 
from the Taptee valleys, extending from 21* 
and 22°, and 73* 40' to 78®, when it becomes 
confounded wnth the Vindhya. The average 
elevation, supposed 2,500 feet : Aseerghur 
hill fort, 1,200 feet. They form the northern 
base of the Deccan table-land. The southern 
declivity towards Taptee, is abrupt ; N. to- 
wards Nerbudda, gentle. The mountains 
rise into peaks. 

SAUVADY MARAM, Tax«. A timber 
of Coimbatore, Dr, Wight. 

SAUVIBA, Sans. Sulphuret ofAntimeay. 

S AUVIRAjOr Sophir a district in W. India. 

SAVA, or Saveh, a town in Persia lying 
betwiou the towns of Kazvin and Isp^au. 
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SAW.LEAVBD OBNTAUllY. 

SAVU ISLAND, its S. E. point is in laL 
10* 37' S. long., 122*0* E., and is 18 miles 
long. 

Savu and Eotti, ai*o small islands to the 
west of Timor, and very remarkable as 
possessing a handsome race, with good features. 


saVoky. ^ ^ 

This is supposed to bo the ancient Saba, 
whence the three magi took tlieir departure 
when they proceeded to adore the infant 
Jesus at Eethlehcm> 

SAVA, eldest son of Rama, the ancestor ' 
of tlie Balia, a Siirya Vansa race of Rajputs. | 

SAVAL a llsh of Lake.Tlialesap cured j resernhling in many characteristics, the race 
with the ashes of the palm tree, I produced hy mixture of the hindoo or Arab 

, SAVANOBE, or Sanore, its chief is a 1 with the Malay. They are certainly distinct 
pathan whose ancestor, in 17o0, was one of ; from the Timorese or Papuan race and must 
the three pathan mtdiouiedaiis >vJu) conspir- ' he classed in the western rather than the 
ed against Nassir flung. eastern division of the Archipelago. — TVnl- 

SAVARA, se(‘ lii'^crij^tions. //’tee, Po/. ii, p. 277. See Rotti, Suinha, 

SAVARA, or Snar, the Snari of Pliny, Timor hint, 
and Sahara' of IVol/any. ; SAWA. The Kariang, the Sawa, the Ka, 

SAVARA SAlv.A., according to Mami, otk' and the Chong, are wild and migratory races, 
of the outeaste military Irilves. Tin* ( 'hina is a the first and second being the same- people 


race alluded to l^y ancient Sanscrit writers, 
us dwelling on the extreme east, hut further 
into India than at present, and Mr. IIunt(‘r, 
(p. 28) considers that the aboriginal races of 
the eastern peninsula, Bnrmah and India 
north of the Vindhya range derived their 
speech from a source coinnioii to tliemselve.s 
and the Chinese. 


hut inhabit various portions of tlie Barman 
' dominions. The Kn, a term whicli, in the 
' Siam(‘se language means shiv/*, hut who are 
I called by the Kambojans, IVnoiig, inhabit the 
mountains of Lao, hordering upon Kamhoja. 

; 'Idle Chong, a more industrious and settled 
people than the rest of this class, inhalut the 
' hilly country on the eastern .side of the gulf 


SA VARY KKERAY, Tam. Creens, which of Siam, between the eleventh and twellth 
grow ill the .southern parts of the ])eninsula degrees of North latitude. The Samang, are 


and are eaten by the [leople. 

Med., p. 2oC). 

SAVE, Can. Samuhi, Tkl. There arc 
two sorts of this grain, viz., Ilari Save and 
Heiiaue. Poor people use them in food — 
M E. of inrii. 


Ainslic's Mat. a diminutive race of savage negroes, dwelliug 
in the mountainous regions of the Malayan 
Peninsula. — Craufard, Emhasstp p. 449. 

SAWA, Malay., artificially irrigated rice 
fields. 

8AWAH, Pokka sawan and kaclia sawan 
SAVEL KURUNDU, Singh. Cinnamon. IIixd of Multan, are terms used of indigo in 
SAVENDUUG, in hit. 12“ oo' ? N., long. | certain stages of nianufa/Mure. 

77* 16’ E. in Mysore, W. of Bangalore, a : SAVVAL, IIim). Potumogeton crispus, 
bill station 4,00-5 feet above tJie sea, G. T. S. ■ also Amarantus anardana, 

SAVI,GiJZ., Hind. Maccaroni, Veiiniet SAWALl, Hind. Alnns .v/>. also Potanio- 
8AV1 CHINA WAIH, Hind. Panicum i geton gramineus, 
miliacenm. 8AWANK, Hind. Opiismenum frumen- 

SAVIRELA CHETTC, Tel. Piederia taceum ; also the wild species of Paniciini 
foctida, L. ; IF* 4’ L^OO ; R., i, 683. coloiium, used on fast days hy hiudoos. ’ 


San.s., syn. of Prasarine. 

SAVITI MUNNU COPPU, Tkl. Soda. 

SAVITREE RIV'^ER, rises in tlicAvestern 
Ghauts, in lat. 18“ 17' long. 73“ 27' runs 
S. E., into Indian Ocean. — Length 70 m. 

SAVITRI, -wife of Satyavana. 

SAVITKI a word in the Gaetri mantram 
meaning the sun. See Cayatri, Surya, Hin- 
doo, Zonar, orZennaar. 

SAVITRI VRATA, a feast observed by 
hindoo women, about the 16th June. On this 
occasion they worship the Indian fig tree, to 
preserve them from widowliood. 

SAVITTA MANNU UPPH. Tel. Soda. 

SAVON, Fr. Soap. 

^SAVORRA, It. Ballast. 

SAVORY. Satureja horteriHi.s, and S, moii- 
lana, aromatic horba, now fallen into disuse, 
used io flavour soups, &c. • 
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SAWAN MULL, made many canals iu 
Mooltan. 

SAWARA, see India. 

SAWFISH, species of Pristis, see Fishes. 
S A WIGHT, See Kyans.- 
SAVVIL KODI, Tam. Ruhia cordifolia. 
Linn: 

SAWITE, see Kyan. 

SAWN AN, Hind. Fraxinus florihunda. 
SAWS. 


8cies, Fr. 

Sagun. Oer. 

Kurvvuttco, Guz., Hind. 
Ara, „ 

8c ghe, It, 


t^araji, graji, 

Gargaji, 

SciTas, 

Pili, 

Sierras. 


Malay. 

»» 

Port. 

Kus 

Sp, 


Implements of various sizes, for cutting 
wood, iron, and other hard suhstancos.-— 
Faulkner, 

SAW-LEAVED CENTAURY, Eno, 
Centauroa behen. — Linn* 
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SAXIFEAOAUOULATA. 

SAWUH, Malay. Anchor. 

S A WUL, a river near Purah or Pcorah in 
Almorah. 

SAWUR, Malay. A very beautiful and 
useful wood of Java : the colour resembles tliat 
of mahogany, but the grain is closei*, and it is 
more ponderous : its chief use is for handles 
of tools for carpenters and other artiflcers, 
for machinery, especially for the teeth of the 
wheels of mills, and other purposes where a 
hard and durable wood is required. On ac- 
count of its scarcity, it is uniformly cut down 
in Java before it arrives at the necessary 
size for cabinet work. Forests of it grow 
on the hills of Bali, opposite the Javan shore, 
whence it is brought over by boat-loads for 
sale. 

S AXJE, see Kelat. 

SAXICAVA, a genus of molluscs. 
SAXICOLA ai:NANTHE, the Wheatear 
of Europe, W. Asia, plains of Upper India, N. 
Africa, Arctic regions, Greenland! migratory. 
There are several other Indian Whea tears, 
all of which are different from those of Eu- 
rope excepting S. leucomela ; butS. stapazina 
is replaced in India by S. atrogiilaris and S. 
leiicura by S. leucuroiJes (opistliolcuca of 
Strickland) which occurs likewise in N. E. 
Africa. — Blyth\ Jerdon, 

SAXICOLA RUBICOLA, Sykes. 
Pmtincola indica, | P. sat uratior, Hodgson. 

Indiaii-bush-chat, Eng. Steinshmatzer, Ger. 
Jungle bra rnblo bird, „ Schwarz-kchliger, 

Stoue-ebatter, „ Saltabantone, It. 

„ •smith, „ Zompacardi, „ 

,, -clink, f« Saltinpolo, „ 

Moore-Titling, „ Adavikanipanalinclu,TEL. 

Troquet Ilubicole, Fr. Adani ka mpa jitta, ,, 

Moteux Traquet, „ 

It is found in Russia, Germany, France, 
Provence, Italy, Smyrna, Japan, the Deccan, 
the banks of tlie Ganges, the mountains of 
Upper Hindustan, Senegal, and South Africa 
(Cape), England, Ireland, and Scotland. Jer- 
don names also, of tlie genus Saxicola, S. 
lenuroides, S. picata, S. leucomela, aud S. 
deserta. — Jerdon^ VoL ii, p. 124 ; English 
Cyclopcedia^ p. 687. 

SAXIFRAGACEJE, DC. The Saxi- 
frage tribe of plants comprising 8 Gen., 34 
species, viz., 6 Hydrangia ; 1 Ciamitis ; 1 
Adamia ; 21 Saxifraga ; 1 Chrysosplenium ; 

1 Tiarella ; 1 Astilbe ; 2 Vahlia. These 
Saxifraga genus of flowering plants are most- 
ly natives of Britain with white, yellow, or 
pink flowers, S. umbrosa, the London pride, 
is a pretty flower, the species are easily cul- 
tiMfated from seed in any garden soil. — 
Bidden. 

SAXIFRAGA FLAGELLARIS, a plant 
of Melville Island. See Saxifraga stenopylla. 
SAXIFRAGA LIGULATA, Wall. 
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SAYNDL 

Bat pia, Jheldm. Sftprotri, BAVL 

Popai wat’phula, Kangba | Tiikachalu, 

Shaprochi, Chenab. Shiblack. 

Kurgotar dharposh, ,, Makhan, BEAB. 

Banpatrak, ,, 

SAXIFRAGA STENOPHYLLA, Boyle. 

Mu i pari, pKua, ! Fairy-hair, Eng. 

So named from its numerous thread-like 

stolons, in which aud its general appearance 
it closely resembles the Saxifraga flagellaris 
of Melville Island. 

SAXIFRAGA CILIARIS, see Cham®- 
I'ops khasiana. 

SAXIFRAGE. 

Shih-hu-woi, Chin. \ Ngo-puh-shih-ta’au, CiitN. 

This acrid plant grows near water ; it has 
small yellow flowers. It is recommended in 
all diseases of the senses and great on flees of 
the body ; it acts as an emetic and diaphoretic. 

SAYA, Hind., Pers. Shade, a shadow. 
A shade, a ghost. 

SAY A, Tam. Hedyotes nmbellata. — Lem., 
R. Br. 

SAYA, Maiir. Tcctona grandis. 

SAYA DE MALI! A, a group of Madre- 
poric islands, S. E. of the Maldives, Figuier. 

SAYA ELLK, Tam. Salvia Bengalensis. 

SAYAN, or »SayammuI, Singh. Hedyotes 
umbellata. — Lam., B. Br, 

SAYANA ACHARYA, a man of high 
station and a deservedly celebrated scholar, 
who wrote a commentary of the Vedas. He 
was brought up at the court of Vira Bukka 
Raya, raja of Vijianugger in the 14th cen- 
tury of our era. See Madliava, Veda, 

SAYANAN, see Sayana, Vedas. 

SAYAWER— ? Hedyotis umbellata. 

SAYER, Arab. Literally, travelling : 
but in the fiscal system of India, applied to the 
transit duties levied on goods passing from 
one district or one territory to another. It 
was finally abolished in 1834, 1837 and 1844 
n the three presidencies of Bengal, Bombay 
and Madras. The transit duties in Madras 
alone amounted to £310,000 sterling a year. 

SAYJBUND, Hind. Silk cords, wiA gold 
or silver tassels, for fastening the bedding op 
naattrass to the bedstead. 

SAYL, Duk. Tambara, Malay. Cypri- 
nus, species. 

SAYL KUNDE, Tam. Cyprinus, species. 

SAYMBUKAZHANGU,Tam. The root 
)f Caladium esculentum. Saymbu kire are 
ihe greens. 

SAYMI-KI-PHALLI, Hind. Lablab 

lat’is. ... ... 

SAYND, Beng., Hind. Euphorbia nivulia. 

Dh’apal send is the prickly pear. 

SAYNDI, Hind. The juice or toddy of the 
date tree : Tari is the sap of the Tar or palmyra 
tree, Borassus flabolliformis ; Narelli is £ram 
the narel or cocoanut tree, cocos Ducifera. 
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SCAUE. 


SCAMMOKY. 


SATNDI KA JHAIZ, Dck. Elate syl- 
vestris. 

SAYND-KA DOODII, Dine. Nara shij, 
Hind. Euphorbimn, 

SAYUR KALADl, Malay. Sayur is the 
generic term for vegetables. Kaladi is the 
Arum colo(?asiaof Roxburgh \viih a large leaf 
and an edible root. It grows iu marshy 
ground aud is muoli used by the Chinese for 
food for their pigs. — Jour. Ind. Arch., JNo, 
UyVol.v. 

SAYWIAN, Hind. Vormieelli which the 
natives usually prepare between the hands 
instead of using a press. Say wecaii-ka-tukhta, 
a board for making sayweoan on. Vermicelli 
is also preparetl by being run through sieve 
holes into hot water. 

SAYYID MAJID, sec Somal, 13ccr-us- 
somal. 

SAZANKI, Hind., PanTu. ‘ The stinger,’ 
Urtica, species. 

SAZPOSH, Hind. Lavatera cachemiriana. 

SBANGJA, Hind., Tib. Moss tea, a sub- 
stitute for real tea. 

SCABBARD. For these, the people of 
the East Indies set a great value upon tlic 
skin of a fish which is rougher than a seal- 
skin. Upon the back of the lish there arc six 
little holes, and sometimes eight, somewhat 
elevated, with another in the middle, in the 
form of a rose. They make scabbards for 
swords of the skin ; and the more those holes 
grow in in the form of a rose, the higher value i 
they put upon them ; Tavernier had seen 
ten thousand crowns given for a skin. — 7«- 
vernier^s Tra cels, pp. 1 o 1 - 1 52. 

SCABIOSA ELEGANS. This genus of 
flowering plants, with the scent of honey, an* 
well adapted for ornamenting the tlowcr gar- 
den, they are propagated by seed, and grow 
readily in any good soil, the seed may be 
sown in pots at the close of the rains, and 
the plants removed when a few inches high. 
^Riddell. 

SCABRITA SCABRA, Kn?///., also Scab- 
rita triflora, L, Mant. Syns. of Nyctanthes 
arbor-tristis. 

SCABRIUSCULA, see Collinsia. 

SC^VOLA BELA-MUDAGUM, TAnn. 

SCiEVOLACE^E, Lindl. An order of 
plants of 1 gen, aud species. 

Bela mudagam, Mai. | Scicvola taccada, Jtoxh. 

A shrub, cultivated in gardens, with dark 
shining green leaves. 

SC.^.VOLA TACCADA, Roxh. 

Scscvola bela mudagum, Lin a. 

S. taccada and S. kocnigii grow in Ceylon 
and on the shores of the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago. 

SCALAUIA, a genus of molluscs. 

SC A LIE, of Cuttack, the fibre of a gigantic 


twining plant, common throughout the forest 
jungles of the province. It is used for cord- 
age, and is made into twine format-making 
and rooling purposes. 

SCALLOP. 

IIlNl). I Kashkul, Peus. 

The fakir’s dish, made of a half sea-coco- 
aiint shell : speaking of a child of unknown 
parentage the phrase is, fakir-ke-jhulay may 
tukra kon d:da, who threw the portion into 
the i'akir’s scallop 

SCALPING. Abbe Doimmich relates a 
conversation belween two warriors. Is it a 
chief who speaks to Mahto-totia ? See the 
scalp which hangs from the bit of my horse, 
answered the Schoyenne. The scalp fastened 
to the extremity of a pole, is placed in the 
conqueror’s cabin : and on days of parade or 
battle, ill front of the cabin. The chiefs sus- 
pend it to their horse’s hridlcs. Scalping is a 
practice that originated in High and North- 
eastern Asia. The words of the Father of 
History arc as follows : — “ Of the first 
enemy a Scythian semis down, ho quafls tlie 
blood ; be carries the heads of all that he 
has slain in battle to the king ; for when ho 
has brought a bead, bo is entitled ton sliarw 
of the booty tliat maybe taken — not other- 
wise ; to skin the bead, lie makes a cir- 
cular incision from ear to ear, and then ; 
laying bold of the crown shakes out the skull, 
after sc.rjijiing oil ilie flesh with an ox’s rib, 
be nim|)les it between bis hands, and having 
thus softened the. skin, makes use of it as a 
mqikin ; ho appends it to tlie bridle of the 
liorse he rides, and prides liimself on this, 
for the Scythian that has most of these skin 
na[)kins is ailjudgcal tin; best man, &c., &c. 
They also u.se the skulls for drinking ciijis.” 
The under-lying ideas were (loul)tI(*ss the 
natural wish to jire.-erve a memorial of a 
foeman done to death ; and at the saim^ time 
to tlishonour his hat.(*fnl corpse by mutilation. 
Fashion and tradition regulate the portions 
of the hnmaii frame preferred. Scalping is 
generally but fals(*ly snpjiosed to be a pecni- 
liarly American practice. The Abbe Eni. 
Dorncnech (Seven Year’s Rcsideiice iu the 
Great Deserts of Norlli America, xxxix*,) 
(luotes the dccalvarc of the ancient Germans, 
the capilloH et on tom do*tniIiere of the code 
of the V'^isigoths, and the annals of Flude, 
which prove that the Anglo-vSaxons and the 
Franks still scalped about a. d. 879. 

SCALY ANT-EATER, Eng. AnLcater. 
SCAMMONEA, It. 

SCAMMON EE, Fu. Scam mony. 
SCAMMONY. 

.Suknioonia, Arab. Sakmoonia, Cuz., IIiND. 

ScamrnoTioe, Fit. Scammonca, It. 

Skammoiiicn, Gbu. Eacamonca, Sp. 
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SCANDINAVIA. 

This is found in the bazars of India ; it is tho 
product of Convolvulus scammonin, a native 
of the Levant, and Guzerat, and is 

juice of the plant wlien dried. The scaminony 
of Aleppo occurs in fragments, voluminous, 
dry, light, spongy, friable, pulverulent, with 
dull fracture of blackish grey, but covered 
with grey powder resulting from the reciprocal 
friction of the pieces, slightly transparent 
in small Hakes, which become white and 
rather adherent when rubbed with a wet 
finger ; odour disagreeable, taste wefd\, acrid, 
bitter, and repulsive, powder gn‘yish wliite. 
Hie species of scaminony is ollen adulter- 
ated with concrete juices of a similar kind, 
with Hour, chalk, sand and earth. Ciood 
scaminony consists of resin GO, gum 3, ex- 
tract 2, and earthy and vegetable impurities 
per 100. Tlie most abundant harvest 
of seammony is in Smyrna and Ale]>po. 
Tliere are several modes of colleciion, which 
give rise to corresponding commeiciul varie- 
ties. The neck of the root being laid l»are 
is divided transversely, and shells arc placed 
around the edges to receive tho juice as it 
exudes. This subsecpieutly thickens in the 
air. The drug collected in this mode is 
called shell seammony. This occurs in small 
porous masses, sometimes smooth, of red- 
dish or whitish grey colour ; of waxy frac- 
ture, yellowish and half-transparent, in thin 
layers, of disagreeable taste and smell ; on 
drying it becomes adhesive. Instead of 
shells the leaves of the eliesnut tree are some- 
times used, and athitteiied scaminony of good 
(juality colleeteil. If the roots be cut in suc- 
cessive layers, tho seammony is inferior, but 
still esteemed. It is ilried eitlier over a slo\v 
tire or before the sun, and tlien moulded into ; 
stamped pastiles, of a wliitisli colour. This 
variety is very rare in commerce, f.astly, an ' 
extract is prepared from the exiiressed juice 
of the roots and stalks, this is nionlded into 
round ruasses, ol' Idack, vitreous and resinous 
fracture. Tim Arab name of this drug, III Siig- 
moonia, signifies the jiiirgalive. Several old 
preparations called “diagredliim” 
arc mixtures of soamnumy w'ith sulphur and 
liquorice, and arc now no longer used. — 
O'ShangJuicsst/, pp, oOO, oO I . See Convol- 
vulus scammoiiia. 

SCAN DA, see Vedas. 

SCANDDNT LOMARIA, Lomaria scan- 
dens. See Ferns. 

SCANDINAVIA. Amongst the Arian 
races who went to tlie north-west, there is no 
grounds for the belief that tho Saxons con- 
tinued to offer human saci ifices after their 
settlement in Great Britain, but in their own 
laud tho iramolatiou of captives in honour of 
their gods was by no means uncommon. The 
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- SOABITIDJk 

great temple at Upsal, in Sweden, appears to 
have been especially dedicated to Odin, Thor 
and Frea. Its periodical festivals were ac- 
companied by different degrees of conviviality 
and license, in which human sacrifices were 
rarely wanting, varied in their number and 
value by the supposed exigency. In some 
cases even royal blood was selected tjiat the 
imagined anger of the gods might be appeased. 
In Scandinavia, the authority of the priest 
was much greater than it would appear to 
have been among the Anglo-Saxons. It was 
his word, often, which determined where tho 
needed victims should be found. It was his 
hand that inflicted the wound, and his voice 
which said, “I send thee Odin,” declaring the 
object of the sacrifice to he that the gods 
might be propitiated, that there might be a 
fruitful season or a successful war. In no 
point does resemblance more attach between 
the ancient German and Scandinavian tribes, 
and the martial Rajpoot or ancient Gete, 
than ill their delicacy towards females. See 
India, Sacrifice, Sanscrit, Yug. 

SCAN SORES, an order of birds of tho 
class, Aves comprising, 

OiiDEK I. — Bcansores. 

Fam. Paittacidre. 

Safj-Fam. Cacatiuni'O, 2 gen., 5 sp., viz., 1 Calyp- 
torlijMicus, 4 Cacatua. 

Suh-Fam. Psittaciujc, Parrots, 3 gen., 13 sp., viz., 

1 Coracopsia, 2 TanygiiatbiiH, 10 Pakcornis. 

Sah-Fam. Platycercinie, Uroiiud Parakeets, 2 gen., 

2 .sp., viz., I A]irosmictua, 2 Platycercua. 

Suh-Fitm. Loriina), Lories, 4 gen., 1 sub-gen. and 

13 sp., vi/*.., 

SiCtion i, tongve not Jlhxmcntcd. 

2 Eclcetus, 3 Loriculus. 

S(Ctioa ii, tongue filamented, 

3 Lorius, 4 I'kjs, 1 Tricboglo-ssus. 

SCAR DO, the chief town of Balti, is 7,255 
feet above tho sea. See Iscardo, Shigar. 

SCARID^E, a family of insects of the 
order llonioptera wdiich may ^ be shown as 
under : 

OuDEU llonioptera Latr, 

Fam. Cicadidio, Pocciipotcra, Latr. 

Diindiibia, .Ij/i. Fam. Membracidae, Wli:. 

Cicada, Linn. Oxyrhacliis, Germ, 

Fam. Fulgornho, Schaum. Ceutrotiis, Fahr. 
Hotmiis, A m. A Serv. Fam. Oercopidio, Zmc//. 
Pyrop.s, Spin. Cersopis, Fahr. 

Apluciia, Gver. P tyclus, Lcp. and Serv. 

EHdiptora, Spin. Tettigouikke, 

Fain. Cixiid®, 117/;. Tettigonia, Latr. 

Eurybracliys, Outr. Fam. Scari®, Wlk. 
Cixius, Lotr. Ledra, Fthr, 

Fam. l.ssidic, ItV/*. Gypona, Guar. 

ITomisplirerins, Schaum. Fam. lassid®, Wlk. 

Fam. Derbid®, Schaum. Acocephaliis, Guar. 

TUracia, Westm. Fam. P.syllid®, latr, 

Dcrbf, Fahr. Psylla, Gof. 

Fam. Elattid®,*S^t’Aaie?«. Fam. Coccid®, Leach, 
Flatoidc.s Guar. I Lccanium, lUig. 

llicania. ' Coccus. « 

SCARITID^, a family of coleopterous 
iusccts belonging to the section Geodephaga, 
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SCHANOACUSPI. 


SCHLAaBNTWEIT. 


which coiTOspondd to the Cariibus and Ciciu- 
delft of Liiinscus. Singonu i^rnta is met with 
in Nepal aud various parts of India : a speci- 
men from Egj'pt, If nut the self-same, is so 
exceedingly alike in size and sculpture, that 
it is very difficult to distinguish. The Scari- 
tidem abound in both hemispheres. Saptcrus 
of India is represented by Oxystomus in the 
Brazils, aud in Africa by Acanthoscelis. 
Morio aud Clivinu will, perhaps, be found in 
both the Old and New World ; the latter, in- 
deed, is common to all temperatures ; the 
former may eventually occur in Europe, per- 
haps in Sicily. — Hope, M,L, J.j July 1840, 
IJ. 115. 

'SCARLET, is a colour forbidden to maho- 
medaiis, but inauy of them wear it. 
SCARLET CLERODENDRON, Eng. 

Cierodeiidroii squamatum. 

SCARLET CLOVER, Eng. Trifolium 
incaruatum. 

SCARLET IXORA, Eng. Ixoira cocci- 
uea, Linn. 

SCARLET OLE ANDE Li, Eng. Ncrium 
coccincum. 

SCAVENGER, the lowest class of me- 
nials in llriti^h India, arc the scavengers. 
They profess inahomcilanism aiul hinduism. 

. They are styled Lal-lkgi, llalal-khor, Mehtar ; 
the women are styled Lutcliee, or Lakshi 
from the hindoo goddess I.akshnieo. 

SCAVlOLxA LOBELIA, a glaucous green 
plant of the Eastern Aiehipol/igo. i 

SCEPACE/E, Lindl, A family of jdanis, | 
comprising 3 genera and four species, viz., 1 j 
Lepidostaehys ; 2 Scepa and 1 llynn iKjoar- ' 
dia, oi the Khassya and Burinali inoiuitains. I 
SCEPTRE, the Ch’hari of the Jiiiiduo 
rulers, a long rod with an iron ;qjikc on 
it, often pla^:cd before the gadi, or throne. 

“ Chhari inuzboot t’ha,” his rod was strong, 
is a familar phrase, wliich might be rendered 
his sceptre is him.- Tod's Rajasthau, Vol. 
i,p.410. 

SCEURA MARINA, Forst. Syii. of 
Avicennia tomentosa, Linn. 

SCHADA-VELI, M a leal. Asparagus 
sarmentosus. 

SCHADIDA-CALLI, Maleal. Euphor- 
bla antiquorum. 

SCHiENUS ACUMINATES and Schm- 
nuB graminifolius, in making cordage. The 
generic name i.s derived fi om “ schoiuos,” a 
cord, plants. 

SCHAFRAN, Rus. Saffron. 
SCHAGRIM, Rub. Schagriu, Ger. Sha- 
green. 

SCHAKERI— SIIORA, Hind. Cucurbita 

maxima. 

SCHALEN, Geu. Shawls. 

sen AN G A- C U SPI f C 1 i torea tcruatca. 


SCHARLACHBEEREN, Geb. Kormes. 
SCHAVAL08, Sf. Shawls. 
SCHEDUDII, Bus. Acorns. 
SCHEEPS-BESCHUIT, Dot. Biscuit. 
SCHELESO, Sans. Iron. 

SCHELK,Rus. Silk. 
SCHEMBRA-VALLI ? Malbal. Vitis 
indica. 

SCHEM-PARITI ? Malbal. Hibiscus 
rosa-sineusis. 

SCUENA, or Karuna — ? Amorpbophiallus 
campanulatus. 

SCUERNOWOI KAMEN, Rus. Mill- 

stones. 

SCHERUBALA, Maleal. ^rua lanata. 

SCHERUKATU - VALLICANIRAM ? 
Maleal. Strychnos colubrina. 

SCIIEllU-PULA ? Maleal. iErua la- 
nata. 

SCHERU-SCHUNDA ? Maleal. Sola- 

num indicum. 

SCHETTI ? Maleal. Ixora coccinea. 

SCIIETTI-CODIVELI ? Plumbago ro- 
sea. 

SCHIEFER, Ger. Slate. 

SCIIILPAD, Grr. Tortoise shell. 

SCHINKEN, Ger. Hams. 

SCllINUS BENGALENSLS, Herb,, 
Bitch., Syn. of Tcicn indica, W. A ., also 
of CaiiHi’inm sylvestre, Gcbrtn. 

SCHINUS NIARA, JL B., also S. sahe- 
I j ia, //. U. Icictt indica, W. A» 

I SCIIITELUI Rhcede. Sosarnurn orienhtle. 

SCniZANDREip; BL, a family of plants 
conijaisiiig Kudsnra japonica, Dun., of lSY*puI, 
Khassya and Jaj)au : also Sphaerosteina pro- 
pinqium find S. grandifiorum of Nepal, Voigt. 

SCillZANl’HUS GRAHAMI. This is 
one of the Serophularinca3, a genus of pretty 
showy annuals, colours of the flowers are erim- 
.son, white find variegated, and should bo 
grown and treated as the Seabius.— 

SCIlIZOPETALoN WALKERI. This is 
one of the Crucifer®, a singular plant with 
curiously cut petals, and a strong tapering 
root, and sliould be grown aud potted like 
the Eschscholtzia. — Riddell. 

SCHLAGENTWEIT, tliree learned bro- 
thers, Herman, Robert and Adolphe, who were 
employed from the year 1855, to report on the 
physical geography of India. They collect- 
ed and published a vast amount of informa- 
tion. Adolphe the youngest was murdered 
at Kashgar by its fanatic ruler, Wali-Khau. 
It was gefleially thought for some time, that 
he had been betrayed by his servants ; aud 
that he had fallen in a battle between the Chi- 
nese and Tartars, under tlio walls of the city 
of Yarcaud. Such however was not the 
case, the lamented philosopher was murdered 
suddenly and almost without excuse at 
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SOHLAOBNTWEIT. 


I30HLE10HBBA TEIJUGA. 


Kashgar. Mr. T. H. Thornton personally 
ei^amined Murad, M. A, Schlageutweit’s Jew 
servant and reviewed the correspondence 
OQ the subject from the Fanjab Secretariat, 
be has collated also, with great pains, the evi- 
dence of the three servants, Mahomed Amin, 
Abdulah and Murad, and got Dr. Smith to 
report on the skull which the latter asserted 
he received from a Toorkee barber as that 
of the murdered man, but which Dr. Smith 
decided belonged to a native of the country. 
A. Schlagentweit having arrived at Sageit, 
wished to proceed to Kokund via Yarcaud, 
a city within the confines of Chinese Tartary, 
which had but lately been conquered from 
the celestials by the Kokandesc. His ser- 
vants dissuaded him from making the at- 
tempt, because of the disturbed state of 
the country. He however did not listen to 
them, although he appears to have been fully 
cognizant of the perils and dangers awaiting 
him if he proceeded. He alludes to the 
probability of his death in a promissory 
note which he gave to Murad, for 3,()(K) Ks. 
on account of *300 Siklow or “ white fur 
.skins,” and whicdi in the event of death was 
made payable from the treasury at Kaugra. 
IJe also sent back his papers and his heavy 
baggage viii Ladakh. These were received 
and forwarded to his family in Germany. 
Ono march from Sageit, all his horses were 
stolen. His servants managed to recover 
eleven, and the rest were afterwards obtained 
on application to a minor chief named Haji, 
in Kargalik. This man was one of Wali 
Klian’s adherents, and was cured by the tra- 
veller of a rather severe sabre cut. His 
gratitude was fervent, under its influence he 
desired to manifest his friendship for the 
sahib, by putting the horse-thieves to death 
but pardoned them reluctantly on the en- 
treaty of the man they had injured. At the 
time of M. Schlagentweit’s journey, Yarcand 
was occupied in force by u Syiid, chieftain 
of one of those predatory bauds with wliom 
the Chinese arc continually at war, named 
Dil-Khan or Zullat-Khau. Soon alter reach- 
ing the city, Dil-Khan met with a severe 
defeat from the Chinese forces, and was 
obliged to retire. A. Schlagentweit finding 
himself disappointed in this direction took the 
resolution of going to Kashgar, at that time 
occupied by another Syud chieftain, named 
Wali-Khan. This man was possesst'd of con- 
siderable power on the borders, %nd was 
honored by the title of Peer or Saint. On 
arrival near the camp of this redoubtable 
chief, our traveller pitched his touts at the 
distance of a coss and sent forward Maho- 
med Amin to notify his advent. In a little 
time a person came over who forthwith pro- 


ceeded to take an inventory of the traveller’s 
property. His arms were also demanded, and 
surrendered. He was then compelled to go to 
Wali-Klian’s camp, and on remonstrating ap- 
peal’s to have been summarily beheaded with 
a sword. This was about the 26th August 1857. 
riio promissory note given to Murad, the Jew, 
has been sanctioned by the Panjab government, 
Murad, with the other servants, were seized, 
they were soon released, but he being a Jew 
bad to turn mahomedan before he could accom- 
plish his freedom. Mahomed Amin weut to 
Kokand, where he is still residing. 

SCHLEGEL, Fu. A Sanscrit scholar who, 
in 1808, published an essay on the language 
and wisdom of the Indians. 

SCHLEGEL, A- W. von, a Sanscrit 
scholar, who in 1823 published an edition and 
Latin version of the Bagavad Gita, and in 
1829-38 two volumes of the Ramayaua, with 
a translation of the first. 

SCHLEICHER A, species. In Tenasserim, 
the fruit of a species of this tree resembles the 
wild rambutan in everything except that it 
is covered with prickles half an inch long. It 
is rarely seen in market but would bo a valu- 
able addition to the ihjsert. The tree grows 
among the hills of Tavoy. There are four 
species of Schleichera in Burraah, all undeter- 
mined, viz. ; 

Kyot monk, Bukm. [ Thaka peu sai ghau,BuBBf. 
Hseii kyct mouk, „ | „ „ ,, htooj kau, 

SCHLEICHERA TRIJUGA, Willd.^ 

Roxb, ; W, A, 

Mclicocca trijuga, Jws., DC. Schleichera pubescens, 
Statlmaniiia ,, Spreny. Roth, 

Oasaambiuui pube3cen.s,/>W6’4. Molicocca? , DC, 
Samma, Beas. Puvu mararii, Tam. 

Koon, 1»KN(J. Pu marani, ,, 

Gyo, Burm. ]\Iayi, TeL. 

Sagiiri mara, Can. Posuku, 

Goosiim, of Kainaon. Puoskii, 

Kusooiub, Maiik. Jlotanglia 

Koosoombh, ,, Yelim btirika, 

Jamoa, Havi. KoIa-kooHoomoo, UuiA. 

Cong-gass, SiNGii. Ghuutiah „ 

Jim bill kon, „ 

This tree grows in the warmer parts of 
Ceylon, up to an elevation of 2,000 feet ; it 
grows, also, in Coimbatore, is common in 
Canara and Suuda, though most so below the 
ghats where it reaches the size of a large tree ; 
it is not uncommon in the Dundele forest and 
in the forests of the South Konkan,and is com- 
mon in those of the North Konkan ; it is said 
to be very abundant in the Godavery forests, 
two trees in the Ganjatn district are termed 
Koosoomoo, the Kola koosoorno and Ghun- 
tiah koosoorno, the former of which abounds 
and is larger and more useful than the latter 
which is not so common, (but that either of 
those are the S. trijuga requires confirmatioti*) 
It grows in all the valleys and outer 
ruug^s of Kumaon. It occurs rarely, wild, 
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SCHOTT. 


SOHMIDELIA COCHINCHINENSIS. 


in the Siwalik tract up to the Beas, 
aufl on the eastern verge of the Punjab. It 
attains an extreme height of 50 feet with a 
circumference of hi feet. The heiglit from 
the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch is 9 feet. It produces a red, strong, 
hard and heavy wood, which is used to make 
pestles, spokes for bandy wheels and other 
purposes where mucli strength in small space 
is required, and a^s crushers for sugar, rice and 
oil mills, screw rollers for sugar mills, cotton 
presses, &c., and the axletrees of bandies and 
ploughs ; the seeds yield an oil which is 
used for burning, and from the young branches 
a considerable (luauiity of lae is gatlieretl, 
which, ill Ganjam, is in recpiest among native 
jewellers. It is one of the heaviest woods 
known in Burinali, wlierc it is, common in the 
plains as well as on the hills, and is there 
used for cart wheels, the teeth of harrows, 
the pestles of oil mills, &e., A cubic 
foot there weiglis lbs. 70. The trunk of a 
full-grown tree on good soil attains an aver- 
age length to the lirst branch of 25 feet, and 
its average girth measured at G feet from the 
ground is 12 feet. O’Sliaughnessy .says the 
oil from the seeds is edible. The bark is 
astringent and is used rubbed up with oil by 
the natives to cure the itch. — Drs. Roxh.^ 
Voigt, Wig h t, G i hso n S)' Bra tt d i s ; T/i wa ites, 
Captain Macdonald, p, 58 ; Major Pear- 
son ; Mr. Thompson ; Cal, Cat, Ex, 1862 ; 
3Ir, Rhode, 

SCIILOPU, Uts. Hats. 

SCHLOSSER, Gi:r. Locks. 

SCHMACK, Gkr. Sumacli. 

SCHMALZ, Gkr. Smalt. 

SCHMELZ, Ger. Enamel. 

SCHMIDELTA, a genus of plants of the 
order Sapindacem its species known to occur 
in the E. Indies are : 

acumiiiiita, Thm.^ Ceylon, serruta, D(L Penin. of 
aporctica, Roxb.^ Sylhet. 15cnK‘'''b 

clentata. Wall., Assam. villosa, CJiittagong. 

glabra, koxb.., Chittagong. 

SCHMTDELIA ACUMINATA, Thw, A 
small tree of Galagama, in Ceylon, on the l)anks 
of streams, at an elevation of 2,000 to 3,000 
feet. — TAw, En. PI. Zcyl., p. 55. 

SOHMIDELIA ALLOPIIYLLA, DC, 
A small tree, a variety of which grow.s at 
Ambagaraowa and IIini<Ioon districts of 
Ceylon, up to an elevation of 3,000 feet, 
another variety grows in the Central Iho- 
vince, at an elevation of 2,000 to 5,000 feet. 
— Thw, En, PI, Zeijl., p, 55. 

SCILMIDELIA COCIIINCIIINENSIS 
hafj its leaves on Jong pidioles, with serrated 
leaflets, terminal racemes, pilo.se, small petals. 
The flower is small and white. It i.s a native 


of Cochin-China, on the banks of rivers. The 
leaves are used as cataplasms iu coutusious. 
— Don. l)ichlamydcous' plants ; Lindley, 
Flora. Mcdica in Eng, Cyc, 

SOHMIDELIA IIISPIDA, '/VtiP. A small 
tree, grows iu the Ainbagamowa district of 
Ceylon at an elevation of 1,000 to 2,000 feet. — 
En. PI, Zeyl., i, p. 55. 

SOHMIDELIA SERRATA, DC. ; W. Sf A, 

Ornitropho serrata, Roxh. Cor. PI. 

Raklial pliiilka jhar,IIiNi). 1 Taiitisa, Tel. 

Korra chottii, Tki.. Tavatiko, ,, 

Taulika, ,, \ Tiialiko, „ 

A straggling shrub, or small tree, witli 
ternate leaves. It grows in the peninsula of 
India and Bengal. Timber very .small, its 
fruit is eaten by the inilives. Its root is used 
in diarrlia'ii by the Teling physicians. Its 
small red rip(5 berries are eaten, and the 
astringent root is employed to check diar- 
rlnea. — Voif/t.; M, E,J, R. ; O' Shaughnessy, 

p,2\\. 

SCHNEPF-TABACK, Ger. Snutr. 

sent), Ter. Arenga saccliarifera, the 
( il om u t i tree. — La hill. 

SCIKENANTHUS ESCULENTUM. 

»Sa ba le lUuiM. Ta yii khlau moeda, 

Pi: KM. 

SCHOENEN, Dpt. Shoes. 

SCIIOKOLAD, Rus. Schkolate, Ger. 
Chocolate. 

SCIIOLASTIKOS, the Thcbccan, travelhal 
in India, a few years before the Chinese 
mi.ssionary Fa Ilian, and was detained a 
prisoner for six mouths in the pepper districts 
of Malabar. Some account of his journey is 
given by Pal lad i us. 

SCHOOL, Exg. a term employed iu the 
south-sea whale fisheries for a shoal of whales. 

SCHORIGENAM— ? Tragia iuvoluerata. 

SCHORL, or black tourinaliin*, is found iu 
Madura, in great abundanei*, also in (juartz 
near the mouth of Tavoy river on the east 
side, and also at the foot of the eastern moun- 
tains, near the head-waters of the Dali- 
gyaiiie, north-east of Maulmain. In both 
localities in Tcnasseriin, the crystals are 
numerous, and in Tavoy they are huge, 
but not so handsome a.s seen in foreign 
specimen.s. Green Tourmaline, eaniiot bp 
di.stinguislied by the eye from beryl. Beryl 
scratche.s rjuartz, but tourmaline is scratched 
I)y quartz. White jewels of an inferior 
cluality are often offered for sale in Maulmain 
under the name of Ceylon diamonds, but they 
are usu made from green tourmaline. 
White tourmaline, is a rare mineral, but the 
green variety being common, the jewellers by 
exposing it to heat expel its colour and it 
becoi n ( ^.s w 1 1 i te . — Mason . 

SCHOTT and Eudlicher, authors of Mo- 
Ictemata botanicu. 
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SCHWEFELSAUKES NATEON. 

SCHOVANNA ADAMBOE, Maleal. 
Iponiooa pes-capiic. 

SCHOVANNA MODELA-MUCCU, 
Mamcat.. Polygonum glubrum. 
SCHPIAUTER, Ku 8. Spelter. 
SCUUEBEBA ALBENS, Metz. Syii. of 
Elaioilendron glaucum, Pers. 

SCUUEBEBA SWIETENIOIDES, Roxb. 

Weavers’ beam tree, Eno. Makati i, Tkl 

Moka, Hind. Makatloo cLcttu, 

Mavji-linga muram, Tam. MakkaiJi,T£L.,oHhoNaila 
Moga ,, „ ,, . ■ Mallai? 

Mukodi, Tel. | 

A lai’go timber tree, a native of the 
valleys of the mountainous parts of the 
Uajahmundry circars, the Nalla-rnalUii range, 
the Balagliat mountains, the Thull ghat 
near Bhewndy, Jowar, the Central Pro- 
vinces and the Hala mountains, west of the 
Indus. Its wood is of a grey or yellowish 
colour, very close grain, heavy and durable. 
It is much employed by weavers for beams 
and for many other purposes of their looms. 
It is said not to bo liable to warp or bend : 
and was recommended by Roxburgh as a 
substitute for box, iu the scales of mathe- 
matical instruments. — Roxb, FI. Ind,^ Vol, 
i, p, 109; Captam Beddome ; Mr. Latham 
Mr. Rohde^ MSS, ; Major Bear son. 

SCirRlvlB-FKDREN,GKU. Writing pens 
SCI1T8C1IETK1, Rus. Brushes. 
SCHTSCllETINA, Rus. Bristles. 

SCI! in IE, Gkr. Shoes. 
SCIlUir-SCHWAUZE, Geu. Blacking 
SOlIlJlilSTAN, named from the Schul, 
who formerly occupied it, as we learn from 
tlu* ^rarikh-i-(bizideli- 
SCllUiMAiMBU VALLI ? Mal. Vitis 
lali folia. 

SCiniNDA PAN A? Mal. Caryota urens. 
StdIWAAnr, Ger. Sponge. 
SCIIWAUZEaV PEEFFEK, Ger. Black 
pcp])er. 

SCHWARTZ NELSSWARGEL, Geii. 
Helleborus niger. 

SCIIWEFEL, Gkk. Sulphur. 
SOIIWEFEL ANTIMON, Geu. Sul- 
pliurot of Antimony. 

. SCHWEFELEISEN, Geu, Pyrites. 

SCHWEFEL-SAURE, Ger. Sulphuric 
acid. 

SCHWEFELSAURES EISEN, Ger. 
Green copperas ; Sulphate of Iron. 

SCHWEFELSAURES EISENTOXY- 
DUL, Geu. Sulphuret of Iron. 

SCHWEFELSAURES KUPFER, Ger. 
Blue stone, Sulphate of Copper. 

SCHWEFELSAURES ZINKOXyD,GR. 
Zinci sulphas, White vitriol, Sulphate of Zinc. 

SCHWEFELSAURES NATRON, Ger. 
Soda. 


8CIKNCE. 

SCIADOPITYS VERTICILLATA, S. 
and Z. A tree of Japan. 

SlHARAPPA, It. Jalap. 

SCIJENA, a genus of fishes : S. aquila 
(maigre of the French, and umbrina of the 
Romans), &e., is found in the Mediterranean. 
S. pama or Bola paina of Buchanan resembles 
the “ maign^s,*^ but has a singular natatory 
bladder. When twelve or fifteen inches long, 
it is called whiting at Calcutbi, and furnishes 
a light and salubrious diet. It is caught iu 
great abundance at the mouths of the Ganges, 
but never ascends higher than the tide. 
SCIENCE. 

Ailm, Ar., Hind., Per. Soionzn, Scienzia, It. 
^rciencc, Fr. Scieiifiia, Lat. 

Kunst, Kenntnisse, Gkr, (Jitjiicia, Sp\n. 

The sciences have been arranged as under ; 

Classifieatory Sciences, Botany .and Zoology. 

Chemical Scieiuics, Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
Electro Chemistry. , 

Sciences which consider bodies according 
j to tlic elements of which they are composed 
I are chemistry which analyses them, and mi- 
I neralogy which classifies them with a view to 
their analysis. 

vScicnces whiidi attend to the structure, <he 
symmetry and flic fnnciions of living beings 
are Anatomy ; Comparative Anatomy ; Mor- 
phology ; Biology. 

Pallet iology is the past jiistory of the world* 
by studying the causes of change, amongst 
which we may espe(dally notice Geology or 
the History of the. material Earth ; and Etii- 
I nography or Glossology, the History of Lan- 
guages. 

Paheontology is the history of creatures 
now" fomal fossil. 

Deduction obtains consequences from prin- 
ciples. 

Induction Is the iiift rence of a true theory 
from phenomena by philusoptiical sagacity ; 
Deduction of consequences from hypothesis 
by ilirect reasoning. 

Logic defines the methods of strict reasoning. 

At School, boys should learn Arithmetic 
and Mensuration, i. e., the practical rules of 
fiuding, from the necessary data, the areas of 
triangles, pyramids, cylinders, spheres. 

Mathematics are disci pi inal studies : Ma- 
thematics are of two kinds, Analytic and Geo- 
metric. The portions of Matliematics that 
may most properly be added to Elementary^ 
Geology are Solid Geometry (iu 11th and 
12th books of Euclid) Conic Sections^ Me- 
chanics ; Hydrostatics, Optics and Astronomy, 

Geometry sets out from certain fixed prin- 
ciples, viz. : Axioms and Definitions. The 
1st six books of Euclid contain the esseq|tial 
portion of Geometry, and is a portion of Ma- 
thematics. 
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SCINCID^. 


SOINDAPSUS OFFIOINALIS. 


Meclmnics is a branch of Matliematics. 
Mechanics, 1 ly tiros ta tics, apparent Astronomy, 
and optics are the four branches of pliilosopliy. 

Mensuration is the Rules for determining 
the magnitude, in numbers, of lines, spaces 
and solids, under given conditions. 

Algebra is the calculation of numerical 
questions by symbols. 

The Algebra of Curves, is the calculation 
of the properties of curves by the symbols of 
their co-ordinates. 

The Differential Calculus, is the calcula- 
tion of the properties of curves by the sym- 
bols of their changes of such quantities. 
SCIGLE, Fr. Rye. 

SCILLA, Lat., also Cipollo Marina, It. 
Squill. 

SCILLA, a genus of plants of the family 
Liliaccm, of the South of Europe, and North 
Africa, and two species, S. Coromandel iaiia, 
lioxb,^ and S. indica, Roxb,, are natives of 
India, the former on sand hills on the Coro- 
mandel Coast, and S. indica on the sandy 
shores of both Concans. Its root is hitter and 
nauseous like that of squill. — Voigt, 

SCILLA INDICA, Roxh. 

Iskll, A RAH. Indian squill. 

Kanda, BfiNG. Jungle Piaz, 

Koondree, ,, Nurrivungajum, Tam. 

Pa-damg-khyot*tliwoTt,]>nHM. Adavi tolla-gadda, Tkl 

This plant occurs on the sea-shores of the 
Indian Peninsula ; leaves numerous, radical, 
sub-bifarious, en si form, nearly flat, smooth 
on both sides, six to eighteen inches long. 
When in blossom, the plant is entirely desti- 
tute of leaves ; the bulbs are round, white, 
the size of an orange ; inodorous, nearly 
tasteless, and devoid of any medicinal pro- 
perties but possibly this may have proceeded 
from their having been collected from an un- 
favourable locality, or at the improper season, 
as few plants are so much influenced by 
climate and circumstances as the squill, iu- 
stances being known on the Spanish coast of 
its being quite inert in one locality, while a.s 
active as usual at the distauce of a few miles. 
It is already extensively used in place of the 
officinal squill. — O* Shavghnessy^ p, 663, 
SCILLA MARITIMA, Linn. 

XTiginea maritima, Steinh. I 0. squilla, (a) B. M. 
Omitho-galnm mariti- I Inkil, Arab. 

num, Toume, | 

This European plant furnishes the squill 
used as medicine. It is used as a diuretic but 


Aspris boidmorei, Bly. , Mergui. 

E\ipropo8 chinensis, Qray. China. 

„ rufcscens, Simw. . From AfTghanistaii 
to China. 

„ monticola, OtKr. . Sikkim. 

„ olivneeus, Gray. . Malayan Peninsula. 

„ macularius, Blyth. . Rungpore ? 

„ trilineatns, Gray. . Carnatic. 

Mabouiaqnadrilineata, /%. . Hongkong. 

„ chinensis, Gray. . China. 

„ maculata, Blyth. Assam. 

Eiimeces biliueatiis, Gr. Neilghcrries, 

„ himalayaniis, Gthr. . Himalaya. 

„ scblogelii, Gthr. . Sikkim. 

„ modestus, Gthr. . Ningpo. 

„ reevesii, Gray. . China. 

,, ladaccensis, Gthr. .. Tibet. 

„ formosus, Blyth. Mirzapore, Wuzeera- 

bad, 

Eumeces indicus, Gray. Sikkim. 

„ tjiprobanonsis, Kelaart. . Ceylon. 

„ cbalcides, L. Penang, Siam, Hong- 

kong. 

.aiamensis, Gthr. Siam, 

bowringii, Gthr. Hongkong. 

albo]>unctatu8, Gray. Nellore, Mergni. 
hanhvickii, Gray. Peninsula of India, 

pnnctatiis, E. Peninsula of India, 

isodactylus, Gthr, Gainboja. 

Hagria vo.smcTrii, Gray. Bengal. 

Chiamcla lincata, Gray. 

„ .angiiismelanosticta, Men*. Coromandel. 

See Adda, Eurylepis. 

SCINDAPSUS OFFICINALIS, Schott. 

Pothos officinalis, Roxh. | Gnj poepul, Beno. 

Grows in Calicut, Bengal, Burmab, Cochin- 
China. It is cultivated for its fruit, which is 
cut into transverse pieces and dried, and is 
used medicinally. — Voigt, 

SCINDAPSUS, a genus of plants of the 
family Aracese, section Callcm. 

giganteus, Schott. ^ Penang and Singapore, 
dccursivus, Schott.^ Sylhet. 

caudatus ? Penang. 

glaucus, Schott., Paras, Nepal, KhaB-sya. 
peepla, Endl., Sylhet. 

pertuHus, Schott. y Coromandel, South Concan. 
pinnatus, Schott. y Malayana. 

SCINDAPSUS, Schott. A genus of plants 
of the order Araceaj, sect. Calleae, Subsect. 
Callina). The following are East Jndian 
species : 

caudatus—? Penang. 

decursivus, Schott, Sylhet. 

giganteus, Schott, Penang. 

glaucuH, Schott, Khassya, Paras. Nepaul. 

officinalis, Schott, all British India, Burmah. 

peepla, Endl, Sylhet. 

pertusuB, Schott, Coromandel, South Concan. 
pinnatifidus, Roxb. 
pinnatus, Schott, Malayana. 


there is every reason to suppose that the 
East Indian species, S. coromandeliana and 
S. indica possess the same medicinal qualities. 

SCINCID.®, the Skinks, a family of rep- 
tiles of the order Sauria or lizards, and sub- 
class J^ptilia; the family may be thus shown : 

< Skinks— Scincidsc. 

Tropidophor us microlepis, Qthr. Chartaboum . 

„ cochm-ebinensis, Cuv. Cochin-china. 


SCINDAPSUS OFFICINALIS, Schott. 

Pothos officinalis, Rosd). 

Officinal scindnpaus, Enq. Ati tipili,| Tam. 

Gaj pipal, Beno., Hind. Gaja pippalt, Tbl. 

Ouna tipili, Maleai^. 

This perennial plant grows at Calicut, 
in Bengal, the Monghir mountains, Rangoon, 
Maulmein, Cochin-China, its dried fruit is 
used in these countries medicinally, and it is 
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SOITAMINM. 

cultivAted for this purpose at Midnapore. — 
Soxb.,. Voigt, Mason, W. Ic. 

' SCINDAPSUS PERTUSU8, Schott. . 

Pothos pcrtiisuH, Roxh. I Jlctadi maravara, Maleal. 

A climbing plant growing on the Coro- 
mandel mountains and on the Western coast 
of India, in the S. Concans, The pericarp is 
used in leprosy and scabies. — Itoxb^ Voigt. 

SCTNDK, a country on the lower part of 
the Indus rivei\ See Sind’h, 

SCINDIAII, the regal title usually given 
to the Mahratta sovereign avIioho capital is 
Gwalior, and who has the title of Maharajah. 
Scindiah was defeated by General Goddard 
on the 5th April 1780. 'fhe territories over 
which the maharajah Scindiah rules form 
part of what the British term Central India. 
Their extent is 8,318 square miles, with a 
population of 570,000 and an annual revenue 
of £330,000. See Central India, Gwalior. 

SCINIJIAII, tho ruling title of a hindoo 
family whose capital is Gwalior. A war 
was conclude<l with Scindiah on the 30th 
December 1803, The Contingent of Scindiah, 
of 5,000 cavalry, was arranged for by the 
treaty of Gwalior of November 1817. 
SCIRPUS JUNCIFOUM18, ^^ecs. 

S. jimcoidua, Roxh. 

One of the Cypevacoa*, grows in Bengal. 

semrus kysoor, iioxi. 

Kcaliar, Beng. 

A plant of Bengal. 

SCniVllS, a genus of plants belonging to 
the order Cy[)cracea). 

semrus capsulabiS. 

T;mg'.siii-tri’au, CiiiN. 

This sedge is grown in Kiang-nan and 
Shen-si, in China, for making mats and lamp- 
wieks, for the latter j)urposo, tho Consump- 
tion enormous, tho Chinese watch the 
growth of tlio flow’d’ like snuff of lamps and 
candles, and draw ominous conclusions from 
tho appearance. The stalks arc steamed and 
the cuticle peeled off, leaving the central 
white pith which is used as a tent in surgery. 
It is used as a ptisan or menstruum for other 
drugs ; its ashes arc given to children to 
prevent them crying at niglit. 

SCIKPUS DUBIUS, Roxh. Its root is 
used by ilie Tiling people for food. 

SCIRPUS JUNCIFORMIS, Necs. S. 
juncoidcs, Roxh. A plant of Bengal. 

SCIRPUS KYSOOR, Roxh. Keshar, 
Beng. A plant of Bengal. 

SCIRPUS TUBEROSUS. 

Pi tsi, OuiN. I Water cheamit, Eng. 

This sedge has an edible root, used ns food 
by the Chinese. 

SCITAMINEjE, B. Br, An order of en- 
dogeno plants, to which Rich and Bindley 
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apply the name Zingiberaceae. It comprises 
the East Indian genera, 

Zingiber, Elottaria, Phoeomeria, 

Curcuma, Jleflycliium, Costus, 

iliHchcnisi, Alpiuia, Globba, 

Kienipfera, OaHtrocliilua, Boticoca, 

Aiaomurn, Mouoloplj uy, 

The order formerly embraced the Maran- 
taceae, with 1 an thei- valve, and the Zin- 
giberaceie wdtli 2 anther- valves. The separa- 
tion of those orders is now generally recog- 
nised. Scitamiueie are abundant on the 
Khassia hills and extremely beautiful ; Dr. 
Hooker collected thirty-seven kinds. The hat 
of the Lepcha in Sikkim is made of leaves of 
one of the Seitarnincab placed between two 
thin plates of bamboo work. 

SClURlDyE, a family of mammals of 
wdiich several genera and many siiecies occur 
in the Fhist Indies. The Scinridee, belong to 
the order Rodentia— Molar teeth simple, with 
tuberculous crowns ; fiv(i above, four below, 
on each side ; the lower incisors very 
much compressed. Toes long, armed with 
sharp claws, four on tho anterior and five 
on the posterior feet : thumb very short. 
Tail long ami tufted. Check-pouches in some. 
In others the skin of the sides extended 
betwx*cn the anterior and posterior limbs. 
The geographic range of the sciuridac is very 
wide both in the Old and New World. They 
have been divulcd by some authors into two 
principal groups : — 

A. — S<piirrels with free limbs, viz., Tamias, 
Sciuriis, iMacroxus and Anisouyx. 

B. — Squirrels wiili their limbs invested in 
the skin of the sides, viz., Pteromys and 
Sciuroptcrus. 

Tamias or Ground Squirrels arc found in 
Europe, Asia, and North America. Tamias 
paliuarum is the IMusiela africana of Clu- 
siiis, Sciurus ]>almarum of LLnna3us, aiid 
Le palmiste of Bullbii. The genus Sciurus 
or True Squirrels havo a slight depression 
of the frontal bones, and a very slight posterior 
projection of the same ; profile of the face 
very nearly straight ; cranial cavity as long 
as tw^o-thirds of the face. No check-pouches. 
Tail distichous. The East Indian genera and 
species are as under 

Fam. — SciiJRiD.®, or Squirrels. 

Sciurus malabaricus, Schintz. 

S. maximus, Bhjth,, Horsf. | Jangli gilliri, HiND. 

Malabar Squirrel of Malabar, Wynaad, 
Neilghevries, Travancore. 

Sciurus maxiraus, Sc/ir.y ElLy Bly, 

Kat bcrral, Beng. K.irrat, HyfD. 

Rasu, Rutupliar, ,, Koiideiig, . KOL, 

Per-warsti, Gond. Bet-udata, Tbl. 

lied Squirrel of Central India, 
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Sciurus elphinstonei, Sfjkes. 

S. bombayainm, Srh.^ Ell. 

Kes-annnhi, Can. I Shekra, Mahil 

Ked ISqiuirel of Bombay. | 

Westoni Glmts, Mahibar, Maliabalcshwui*. 

Sciurus inacruroides, Iloihfs. 

S. bicolor, vnr, Indica, S. j^dganteus 
llorsf.y Blyth. 

fshinsrsham, Bhot. Le-hyiik, Lkc. 

Black Hill Squirrel, En«. 

S. E. ilimuhiya, ^s>pal, Sikkim, Assam, 
Burmali. 

Sciurus mnerourus, Forst^ Bhjth, llorsf.j 
Ilardw, 

S. ceylonensis, Botfd. | Grizzled Hill Squirrel, Kxa. 
Ceylon S. India. 

Sciurus cphippiiim, Honico. 

Sciurus lokriali, Ilodg.^ Bli/th. 

S. subflaviveiitri-s, McUllaud. 

Zhamo, Bijot. Killi, Lri\ 

Orange-bellied gray Killi-tiiigdoii, 

squirrel, Knu. Lokria, Ni’.i*. 

S. E. Ilimalaya, Nepal, Sikkim, llholan. 

Sciurus lokrioidcs, Jloilg.y JUj/th. 

S. lokriali, 6’ray. | Hu iry-belliod gray .■^(piirri l. 

S. E. llimalaj’a, Nopaul, Sikkim, Uholan. 

Sciurus Assaineiisis, McLclL, Sylbet, 
Dacca. 

Sciurus feiTugincus, F, Cuv.., N. E. India. 
Sciurus erytliifcus, Fallas, N. E. India. 
Sciurus erytbroga.slcr, Blyth, N. E. India, 
Sciurus liypcrllirus, Blyth, N. E. India. 
Sciurus clirysonolus, N. E. India. 

Sciurus liyperythrus, Is. CeoJI\ N. K. India. 
Sciurus pbayrei, Bhjth, N. bk India. 

Sciurus blanfordi, Bhjth, N. E. India. 
Sciurus atrodorsal is. Gray, N. E. India. 
Sciurus palmarurn, Gm., BL, EIL 
S. penicillatus, tench. 

Beral, Benc. Gil’Ini, HiND 

Bakki, ,, Kh;jni, M.\na. 

AIhIu, Can. Vodatii, Tel. 

Common .striiad squirrel. Urta, '\VAni>AU. 

Peninsula of India. 

Sciurus tri.^triatus, Waterhouse, 

S. palmarurn, A7/., JJl. 1 S. kclaurti, La;jard. 

S. brodici, La;i<i:rd. | 

Striped jungl<3 squirrel of Ceylon : 
Peninsula of India. 

Sciurus layardi, Blyfh, Travancore Strip- 
ed Squirrel of Ceylon, Travancore. 

Sciurus sublinoatus, Water., Jjlyth. 

S. delesscrti, Gervain. | Xeilgberry strip<;(l .squirrel. 

Ceylon, forests of S. India, Travancore, 
Neilgherry. 

Sciurus iiisignis, Ilorsf, Java. 

Sciurus McClellaudi, Ilorsf., Blyth, Hod. 

S. cbikliura, Bhjth. ! ‘S. pemberioui, Bhjth. 

Small Himalaya aquirrcl, 1 Kalli gaiigdin, Lei*. 

N. E. India, Himalaya, Sikkim, Bliotan, 
Kfiasya. 

Sciurus bavbei, Blyih, Tenasscrim. 

Sciurus plantaui, Jl'orsf,^ Java. • 
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Sciurus berdmorei, Mergui. 

Sciurus europmus, Lmti.y North and 
.Ceiitnil Asia, Europe. 

rtcrottiys petaui isla, Pallas, Bhjth. 

V. i)hilipi)ensi8, Ell. I P. oral, Tick. 

lirowiiHying .squirrel, E no. I I’ara-chaten, Malav. 

P.-iUya, Miihr. of Ghat. | Orai of K(d. 

Fore.*:!!^ of Ceylon, poiiiusula of India, and 
Central India. 

Pteromys iiiornatus, Is. Gcof., Javq., Blyih. 

P. ulbi venter, Gray. 

Rusi-gugnr, Kashm. | Wliiie-bellied thing squir. 
N. W. ITimaliiya ait (5,000 to K),0()0 i'cet. 
I'toromys iimgiiidiMis, Ilodg., Bhj. 

1*. chrysotlirix, Ilody. | aSciuropterus !iol)ili.s,hVa?/. 
Jied-bollieil flying stjuir. | Biyom, lu-:i*. 

8. E. Himalayas, Nepal to Bbotan, Kbas- 
sya Hills, Assam Hills. 

Pteromy.s eineiaseens, Hlyth, Burmab. 
Pteromys nitidiis, Geoff., Mala}’^ peninsula. 
Pterom}\« elegaiis, S. Midler, .Java. 
Pteromys pliilippensis, Gray, Pliilippines. 
Seiuropterus canieeps, F Cui\, Gray, Bhjth. 
l‘t. stuiox, Ifody. 

Grey -beaded ilyiiig Ktjiiir. 1 Biyom cliimbo, Ll'P. 

Nepal, Sikkim. 

SciuropfeiTis timbriatus, Gr., Bhjth. 

P. leachii, Gray. | Gr.iy Hying squirrel. 

N. W. Himalaya, Simla to Kashmir. 
S(duro})tej'iis baberi, Bhjth. Ailgdianistan. 
Sciuropt(‘rus albonigei’, Hod., Bhjth. 

S. turnbulli. Gray, 

Piam ; Piyu, Biior. | Kliim, I^KP. 

Black and white Hying squirrel of Nepaul 
to Bliotan. 

Sciuro])terus villosus, Blyih. 

S. sagitta, 11 u/Irr. | llairy-bKitt'd Hying stpiimd. 

Bhotan, Sikkim, As.sam at .‘1,000 to (>,000 
feet. 

Seiiiroi)tcrus fusco-enpilliis, Jerd., Bly. 

Sinfdl Travancore Hying stjuincl. 

Travancore. 

Sc.iuropterus layardi, Kel , Bhjth. Ceylon. 
Sciuro[>(erii.s s[)adiceus, Bhjth. Arraean. 
Scinropleius phayrei, Blyih, Pegu, 
Tenasserim. 

S<duropterus sagitta, Linn. Malayana. 
Seinropterus liorsfieldii, Water honse. 

IMalayaiia. 

Sciuropterus genibar)>is, Ilorsf. Malayana. 
Sitb-lurm. Arctornydina*, Marmots. 

Gen. Arctomys bobae, Sch., Bly., Pal, 

A. tibetanuH, IJadfj. | A. caudatus, Jacq. 

A. liinialayanua, Ilodrj. 

Bbibi, Boot. I P(.d Hummiong, Lep, 

Brin, Kashm. Kadia-piu, Tibet. 

Cho, Lei*, j 

Tibet Marmol, WJiite marmot of E. Eu- 
rope, Central Asia, Snowy Himalaya, Kash- 
mcre to Sikkim at 12 to 16,000 feet. 

Arctomys heraachalanus, Ilody, Ked Mar- 
mot. 

A. tibehimiH, Ilodfj. 

Oliipi, Bhot. Sammioiig, liEP. 

Briui, Kashm. 
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Cashmere, N. W, Himalayas at 8 to 10,000 
feet. 

Ill Macroxus, the frontal bones very much 
depressed : nasal bones but little elongated ; a 
deep depression between the cranium and the 
face. Tail round. No cheek-pouches. The 
species are natives of Sumatra, India, Africa, 
and South America. 

In Pteromys, the posterior part of the nasal 
bones a little convex ; the frontal bones 
strongly depressed in tlieir middle and rising 
slightly fiftcrwards ; the ])osferior parts ol‘ 
the head do not begin sensibly to curve down- 
wards before the middle of the parietal bones ; 
eereln’al cavity small, only half the length of 
the liead. TJie species {ire mitives of Asia, 
the Molinaais, the Philippiuc rsl.ands and .lava. 

In Seiuropterns, tJie species diifer from Pte- 
romys in having the anterior [lart of the protile 
line of the hea«l straight to the middhi of the 
fr(.>ntal bones, where it takes a curved direc- 
tion, very much arched, without any inter- 
mediate depression. Occiimt projecting ; 
frontiil hones elongated ; and the capacity of 
the er.aninm comprisini thrcc-tifths of the 

length of the hejid. The species are found 
in N’orthcrn Asia and North Am(?rica. 

Siriuropteius alhoniger, J. A, ! 

v.; 2;3], Sc. Tnrnbulli, Gntj/. ’P. Z. S. I8r>7, ' 
p. by, M. N. IT., n. s. J. (38. Inhalnts Nepal, 
Sikkim, Mootan, juul common at Darjeeling. 

Seriuropteriis baberi, BIjjth. A species 

seemingly allical to Scinropterus timln-iatus, 
but one-fourth larger was lignred by Sir 

A. Ihirnes as the Moosh-i-bolder of the 

mountain districts of Nyrow, and ideiitilied ' 
by him as tlie tlying-fox of the tninslatiou of j 
li.aher’s Memoirs (p. I bl.) A length of 2j 
leet is assignetl to it, whereas it is doubted j 
(from oxinninatioii of s(jvei-al .specimens) if j 
Sc. timbriatns M ever exceed 19 inches 
at the most. The colour of tlie upper parts | 
is represented as pale fnlvescent ashy brown, ' 
darker on the limbs, tail l)ro;nl !ind bushy, and | 
tipped \vith hl;u-kish under jaiits, diiil white 
with a ferruginous m.ai-gin to the memi»r;nie 
underneath. If verilied it niight rank as Sc. 
balieri. 

• Scinropterus c.aniceps, see Sciurus. 

Scinropterus timbriatns, M. N. II. 

n. s.f vol. J., p. 84, from Simka. Inhabits the 
N. VV. llimalayii. The colour of the upper 
parts of iJiis species resembles that of an Eng- 
lish wild rabbit. 

Scinropterus layardii, Kclaart, has a 
parachute. 

Sciuroptorus sagitta, Ltnn. 

Pteromys sagitta, Oeqff'. j S<*iunis sagitta, Linn, 
Sciurus muxinms volans, .sou Fedis vola.iis,/?»7s,w>j, 
Lo Taguan - Fr., Grand Ecureuil volant, 

This squirrel has a small rounded head ; 
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cloven upper lip ; small blunt ears ; two 
warts at the utmost corner of each eye, with 
hairs growing out of them ; neck short. 
Length, from nose to tail, 18 inches ; tail, 
1»5 inches, {Peufiant.) It inhabits Java and 
others of the Indian islands. It leaps from 
tree to tree as if it flew ; and will catch hold 
of the boughs with its tail. It differs in size. 
Nieuhotf describes it under the name of the 
flyiug-caf, and says the back is black. Dr. 
Ilorsfield, in liis ‘ Zoological Researches in 
•Javii,^ describes two flying-squirrels (tfterp- 
mys genilmrbis and i\ lepidus), both noctur- 
nal in their Inihits, nearly a])proachiug to S. 
sagitta, lie describes the first .as living on 
fruits ; the second as found in the closest 
Javanese forests, where the heiglit of the 
trees anil the liixiii iance of the foliage effectu- 
ally conceal it. He enumerates 16 species of 
S(!iuvi, 4 of whicli were first described by 
himself. These do not include the flying 
squirrels. 

Scinropterus tui’iibulli, see Sciurus. 

S(‘iuropterns villosns, Blyth, //, s, referred 
to 8c. sagitta in Air. Walker’s Catalogue of 
Assamese mammalia. 

Sciurus, the squirrel, of which several 
species inhabit India Proper, Ceylon, Assam, 

I and the whole eastern coast of the Bay of 
I Bengal down to the Straits of Malacca. ( J. A, 
/>., xvi, <8(58, et seq.) There are no Sciuri 
more diflicult to under tand than the group 
exempli lied by 8c. modestus, Muller, Sc, 
lokriah iiml Sc. lokroides, Ilodys, Sc. griseo- 
pectus, />7/////, (xvi, 873), ami of which Sc. 
chrysonotus is one of the species bestdistiii- 
guislied from the rest, ’fbreo specimens from 
Darje(4ing dillcr’ from all other examples of 
Sc. lokroides previously seen by Mr. Blyth, 
from that ;iiul other local itie.s in liaviug the 
thighs exlenially of a bri.iiht ferruginous 
colour : in other ri'spects th(?y are (luite similar 
to ordinary individuals of the species. Five 
.‘^p(M:ies inluibit (’eyloii, 

Sciurus atrodorsalis, Crdi/, Air. Blyth 
has no <loubt now that this Teuasserim species 
was lightly identified, ami tluit Air. (4ray’.s 
habitat of Bootau is erroneous. A third 
speeimen is intermediate in its colouring to 
the two formerly described, liaviug the under 
parts mueh lighter ferruginous than in the 
one, amlconsiiicrahly d.'irker than inthcothcr. 

Sciurus Itarbei, Blyth. A small striped 
squirrel of Bnnmah, common in Alorgui. 

Sciurus berdmonn, Blyth, A small striped 
squirrel of Biirmali and Iciiasscrim, 
nearly one-half larger tlmu Sc. piilmarum : 
the prevalent colour grizzled black and 
golden fulvous, with an obscure pale <fen- 
tral dorsal streak, flanked I)ya blackish band: 
this vgidti hy a conspicuous yellowish-white 
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SCIUKUS MAXIMUS. 


line from the shoulder to the croup ; tlien Sciurus chrysonotus, Blyth^ oommon in 
blackisli again, with a soooud lateral whitish Teiiasseriip. 

band ; below again dusky ; and the under- Seiurus ephippium, Muller. Sc. javensis, 
parts yellowish-whito, passing to ferruginous Schreber^ var., from Borneo, 
towards tho vent and underneath the tail. Seiurus griseopectus, see Seiurus. 

Head tinged with ferruginous : and from S*riurus iiisignis, Hors. A small striped 
what remains of the base of the tail in the squirrel of tho Malayan Peninsula, 
specimen, this would seem to resemble in Scinrus Inyardi, Blyth^ n. s. Size of 
colouring that of Sc. layardi. Length of S. striatus and S. brodiei, hut tlie colour 
Jiind-foot from heel to tip of claws !•{ inch, very much darker, nearly as in Sc. triliucatus 
Rodontial tusks, deep oraiigo-hrown. This (vel. Delesserti,) but inclining more to asliy 
species inhabits tho Thonngyceii district. than to iulvons, except on the head and flanks : 

Seiurus bicolor, Sparnnan, Bhjlh. Sc;, lower parts ferruginous, paler on the; breast : 
Teimeiiti, Layard. (J. A. S., xvi, 870) miildlo of tho back nigrescent with a strongly 
Mr. Blyth mentions six species, from (‘ont.ra.sting narrow bright light fulvous streak 
the Tenasserim province.^, common ; but in the middle, reaching from between tho 
tho pale ^Malayan variety does not appear j shoulders to near the tail, and an obscure 
to have been liithcrto observed, though tlie stripe on eitlier side, barely reaching to tlie 
pale Malayan variety of Ilylobates lar is there croup. Tail ferruginous along its centre, the 
common. Re.sonibles in size ami colouring Jiairs broadly marginal with black and limilly 
the common large species of the whole eastern with whitish, besides which is another and 
coast of the Bay of Bengal, except that the narrow bliudv band on each hair towards its 
caudal hairs are always largely tipped with base, chiefly seen as the tail is viewed from 
white, save at the base and tho extreme tip above ; tip black, I'onniug a peneil-tuft«'} indies 
of the tail, there is no black rnoustachial mark long. Tliis handsome specfies is believed to 
nor black border beu(‘ath the eye, but a large | be peculiar to the upland districts of Ceylon, 
triangular patch of black behind it and reach- Seiurus lokriah, see Seiurus, 
ing upwards to the ear, also a rusty spot at Seiurus lokroivlcs, see Seiurus. 
the base of the ear posleriorly, and the auricle I Seiurus maorouroides, Jlodgs. A gigantic 
is well-fringed with hair, though less copious j squirrel, abounds throughout the Burmese 
ly than in Sc. pur[)urcu.«,— limilly tlnac is countries and ^lalayan peninsula, and north- 
much more fulvous 'white iqioii the limbs, | ward to the Assam Hills and tliose of Sikkim 
leaving only the toes of the fore and hind ! and ^Tqial. it has a pale variety in tho Mala- 
limbs black. In the common Sc. bieolor, the | yan peninsula. 

posterior limb.s are wholly black externully, Seiurus macrourus, The common 

and the anterior are wholly black bcliiml, and large .sciuirrd of the western districts of Ceylon, 
more or less externally. In llie Ceylon also met with in Travancore and other neigh- 
squirrel both fore and hind limbs are fulvous- bouring disti icts of coniiiiental India becomes 
white all round for the lower lialf, tho extre- extremely tame, chiefly j)orha})s reinarkablo 
mities or toes alone black. This race lias for its singularly loud and harsli voice. Iii- 
accordiugly quite as good a claim to be dis- deed, the voice would seem to be an excellent 
tinguished by a separate name as either of i criterion of sjiecilical distinction among tho 
the other large races of S. E, Asia ; and SciuriJa;. Tliis animal cairies its tail in the 
it is interesting to know that it co-cxi.st.s in .same peculiar manner, curled round on one 
Ceylon with Sc. macrouvus, though in a .side, as is observable in Sc. purpuieus and 
ditferent region, the two never infringing on Se. bicolor, and doubtlc.ss all others of tho 
each other’s territory. It akso attains a much .same group. 

larger size than Sc. macrourus, being tliat of Seiurus maximus, the Malabar Squirrel. 
Sc. purpureu.s and Sc. bicolor : and it is Upper ])art.s and external .surface of tho 
wholly confined in its range to the Kandinn limbs bright chocolate- brown, wdiich colour 
countiy and the more elevated districts gene- terminatts abruptly, and i.s joined by the 
rally of the island. pulo yellowi.^h-browii on tlie under parts, 

Seiurus brodiei, Blyth. Di.stiuguished by fore-arms, and internal surface of the limbs, 
its having a very long pencil tui't (3i- in- Front of the fore-legs, neck, throat, face, and 
ches) at the extremity of the tail, quite head between tho ears, lighter in colour : u 
different from what is ever seen in Sc. broad darker patch on the rest of the upper 
tristriatu.s : beneath the tail, to near its tip, part of tho head extcnd.s from the forehead to 
ferruginous. According to Mr. Laya?-d, “ thi.s the middle of tho nose. Back and shoulders 
species is confined to the Palmyra-tree district, sornetime.s deepening into ]>lack. Ears short, 
from Putlam to Jaffna. How much further covered with long tufted hairs, and brush-like ; 
round the coa.st is not known.” « from the longer part of each ear a narrow 
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Hue of deep-brown passes downwards andj 
backwards in an oblique direction. Whiskers ' 
scantyi long and black. Claws incurved and 
strong, those of the anterior thumbs broad, 
short, and flattened. Tail distichous, the 
hairs expanding widely towards tlie extremity, 
bright chocolate- bi'own at the base, black in 
the middle, and cliesnut hi the extreme third 
part. Length about 33 inches, of which the 
tail measures rather more than one-half. It 
is a Jiative of the Malabar coast. Sonnorat 
appears to have been the tiist zoologist who 
observed this richly coloured sp(M!ic.s, the 
largest of the true squirrels. It liannts 
among palm trees, and is stated to be very 
fond of the milky juice of the cocoa-nut, as 
well as of the solid part of the nut. In cap- 
tivity, it is tame and familiar ; but it tries 
its teeth upon most sul)slances that come 
within its power and should be guarded 
against accordingly. 

Sciurus pha)'rci, Blijth. A Burmese 
squirrel. 

Sciurus pygorythrus (?) h, Oeoffroy^ 
var. ? Tenasserim. A Burmese scjuirrel : a 
su])posed variety of Sc. lokroides. 

Sciurus rafilesii, Vig. and Hors. Sc. 
prcvo.stii, Desmarest^ is a larger squirrel 
tliaii Sc. hippurus. It inhabits the Malayan 
peninsula. It is black above, (le{!p rufo-fer- 
ruginous below and on the feet : a very broad 
white lateral band from mouth to iiauiich, 
extending over the outside of the thigh, and 
more or less greyish from (!lieek to shoulder : 
tail of a soinevvhat duller black than the back, 
and a little rufescent at tip. 

Sciurus rediniitus, Vandcr Boon. Sc. 
rufogularis, Gray, a squirrel of Borneo. 

Sciurus rufoniger, Gray, probably a 
variety of Sc. redimitus. 

Sciurus tristriatus, Waterhouse, Tliis would 
appear to be the mo.st common species of Bal- 
mist squirrel in Ceylon ; and there is no 
difference between Singliale.se specimen.s and 
examples procured in the vicinity of Midna- 
pore : one of the former is remarkable for 
having a strong ferruginous tinge on the upper 
part of the head. Mr. Layard mentions tliut 
“at Hambantotte he got a now Sciurus, like 
Sc. palmarum, only the head is much redder, 
the colour of the back and belly more blended, 
and the animal altogether smaller. This 
entirely replaces all the small Sciuri in that 
part of the country ; they are first seen at 
Tangalle, and he supposed extend round to 
Trincomallee.” — Blyth, Journ. Beng, As. 8oc., 
Vol. xvi, pp. 871, 873, 874, 1001, 1272; 
xvii, p. 345 ; Cal. Joimi. Nat. Hist., Vol. 
Hi, p. 266. 

SCLAVONIC, see Sanskrit. 

SCLERANTHACEA^, Lindl An order 
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of plants with 1 sp. of ScleranthuSi of no ini' 
portance. 

SCLEBIA LtTHOSPERMA, Willd. 

S. tenuis, Reiz, \ Scirpus lithospermus, lAnn^ 

A sedge of Ceylon, the peninsula of India 
and Bengal, 

SCLERIA TESSELATA, Willd. 

S. hi flora, Roxh. 

A sedge of Ceylon, peninsula of India, Ben- 
gal and Nepal. 

SCLERIEJE, Necs. A section of the 
Cyperacetc or sedges, two species of Scleria 
occur in British India, one a very long sedgt\ 
grows by the water in the river Soormah 
near Sylhet and is used for tliatchiug : boat- 
loads of it are collected for the Calcutta mar- 
ket, also immense rafts of bamboo 100 feet 
long. — Hooker's Him. Jour., Vol. ii, p. 327. 

SCLERODERMA VERRUCOSUM, see 
Fungi. 

SCLEROSTYLIS ATALANTIOIDES, 
W. cjf A., Blnme. 

Liiaonia bilocularis, | Arawi-nim, Tlif- 

This small tree or shrub one of the Citra- 
ceaj is found in the Circai'S. Its wood is 
yellow, and is always very small, but ia 
very hard and might be used as a substitute 
for box. — Roceb., Voigt, Captain Beddome. 
S(.'LEUOStYLIS CEYLAxNICA, W. 111. 

Solcro.stylis aniottiaua, Wight Ic. 

KLssoa ctylauiea, Arn. Pwj., p. 6, (324,) c. p. 1196. 

Y ucca-iiaara-gass, ISiNUH. 

A plant of the warmer parts of Ceylon, not 
uncommon. — Tfew. En. JPl. Zeyl., p. 46. 

SCLEROSTYLIS ROTUNDIFOLIA, 
Thw. A small and not common tree, grow- 
ing in Ceylon, at an elevation of 4,000 feet 
and upwards. — TJm. En. PI. Zeyl., p. 46. 

SCLEROTIUM STIPITATUM, Berk, 
ct Cur?'. 

Futtu Kai or Pulta Maiigfi, Tam., from 
puttu, a white-ant hill, and manga, a mango 
and Kai, fruits. JMail Manga, Tam., from mail, 
dry, like sticks, leaves, &c., and manga, a 
mango, neither the substance, nor its name is 
familiar to the uatives of the Carnatic, to- 
be accounted for by the great diyness of 
the climate and the absence of the inoi.s- 
ture and heat so necessary for fungoid 
growths. Ou the western coast, where it 
rains for at least six mouths in fljo year, it is 
occasionally to bo met with in dark crevices, 
and in the recesses of rocks and caves, also 
in old and desi'rted ant-hills, and frequently 
after the insects have become winged ; they 
are found only in the peripheral and move 
superficial caverns, springing from their roof,, 
occasionally from the floor, never from the 
cells occupied by the ants. Some grow witL 
long atalks, others are sessile ; in those having. 
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Btailks, iliey can in n few be traced beneath other Indian kinds, one Gallinaga solitaria of 
tlie soil, while the sessile ones seem simply Hodgson, .is peculiar to the Himalaya, and to 
to lie over the soil. It attains its greatest this species the designation ‘Solitary Snipe’ 
perfection during, or immediately after, the should be restricted. It is readily known by its 
rains. They take on a variety of forms, being white belly and yellowish legs — wings longer, 
oval, oblong, pyriform, irregularly round, &c. straighter and more acuminated than in tho 
The external rind is black and slightly other, and tho upper plumage more minutely 
wrinkled ; on cutting into it, the interior is I speckled, with the pal© linear markings on 
found to bo white and pithy, and is compared | the back narrower, and the tail also longer, 
by the natives to the kernel of a tender eocna- j Average measurement 12-^ iuclies by 20 in 
nut. It is tasteless and inodorous. The expanse of wings; closed wing 6^ inches; 


Malaytilum Vytliiiins believe it to be maim- 1 ami tail 3 inches. Weight 5 to 6 oz., or 
factored by the insects tln'inselves, by a kind I even more. The other, G. uemoricola of 
of accretive process, and tlnit snakes are v(*ry j Hodgson, should be distinguished as th© 
fond of it and devour it greedily. Snake- ' Wood Suipe, and is more of a Woodcock 
channel’s collect the Ihittu Manga and take it! in appearance and habits, though keeping 
round for sale, and they give out that they | to tlie outskirts of the jungle. Though 
keep a supply always on hand with which ! principally a llimaliiyaii species, it is not 
to feed their snakes. TIic Vythians eagerly | rare in the Nilgiris, and it has been met 
seek it, and use it as a roimsly in cholera, | witli in various parts of tho country, and 
syphilis, and a variety of other diseases. In i once in the Calcutta provision-bazar. This 
cholera it is |)res<*ril)ed as a specilie, by rub- - species has blue l(‘gs, and the under-parts 
hing it up wirli a little water and fresh gin-1 arc uniformly barred throughout ; the general 
ger-jui(?e or country arrack ; and the dose is i colouring daik, and the markings bold ; the 
repealed a fie r every motion or act of vomit- 1 wings more bowed and rounded than in the 
ing. It is not commonly found in whitc-ant other, and the tail shorter. It is only found, 
hills, but is met with in one out of every remarks Mr. Hodgson, in the haunts of tho 
twenty or thirty on the W(;stern coast and Woodcock, with this dilference in its maimers, 
Coimbatore district. — Dr, John Shortt. that it is averse to the interior of woods. 


SCOr.OPACID.K, a family of Birds of 
tho order Grallatores or Wmlers, comprising 
16 genera and «33 species as under ; 

1 Ibidorhyucu.s, I Ciilidii.^ 

4 Tetanus, I Pliilomaehus, 

3 Actiti-s 1 Strepsila.'-:, 

6 Triuga, I Plialaropus, 

1 Terek ia, 1 Scolopax, 

2 Liniosa, 1 Ma<*rohamphu.s, 

2 Numenius, 6 (ial linage, 

1 Euriiiorhyiicus, 1 Khyncliaa. 

This family of birds is interesting to the ' 
Indian sportsmen, from the circumstance of! 
its species being largidy sought after for | 
amusement. 'Fluj Woodcock is everywhero 
very scarce on the plains of India, but has now 
and then been met with near Calcutta ; it is 
found on the Neilgherrics, and occasionally on i 
the plains of the peninsula. Some incline to | 
the opinion that Woodcocks may not be so rare 
being commonly overlooked in their jungle- 
haunts. The Woodcocks seen at the diimer- 
table ai*e generally Greenshanks (Totanus 
glottis) and occasionally tJie Black-tailed 
Godwit (Limosa aigocopliala) — birds of very 
different Scolopaceous genera. Two di.stinct 
species in the Himalaya arc commonly con- 
founded under the name ‘ Solitary Snipe,’ and 
bo4h are very different from tlio Galliriago 
major of Europe and Northern Asia, which has 
not been observed in tho East Indies, Qf the 


L<.‘ngth 12.J inches by 18 in exiian.se of wings ; 
closed wing oi inches ; and tail 2^ inches. 
W(ught 5^ to oz. and upwards. 

The ‘ (Jrass Sni[)e’ also known as tho Piii- 
tailcd Snipe (G. stenura), is tlistinguished by 
a duller pluimigc than tho common British 
snipe, and especially by the curious series of 
j)in-fcatlicrs on either side of its tail ; where- 
as the other has a fau-.shaped tail, altogether 
different in form. The pin-tailed is the com- 
mon Snipe of the Malay countries, but not 
of Australia, as lias been stated ; tho Austra- 
lian (G. australis) b(‘ing a much larger bird, 
with intermediate form of tail, as in the 
Solitary and Wood Snipes of Jlritish India. 

I 111 Bengal it is the more abundant species, 

I early ami late in the season, as the common 
or ibitisli Snipe is during the height of 
the cold weatljcr ; but so early as on tlio 
30th August, one carnc from the bazar in. a 
bundle of iiin-tailed snipes, and subsequently 
the pill-tailed only, in considerable abundance. 
Nothing is more easy tliau to distinguish tho 
two species by the shape of tho tail, aud a 
practised eye will generally tell them at tho 
first glance ; yet very few sportsmen in India 
are aware of the difference. 

The little Jack Snipe, G, gallinula, is 
much later in its arrival, though numerous 
species of small Waders arrive from tjieir 
breeding-haunts before the end of August. 
The Jack Snipe has a tail quite different from 
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SCOMBRIDiE. 


that of any of the others ; in brilliancy of 
plumage it excels all the rest. 

There is a small and distinct species of 
Woodcock in the Malayan ArchipeJago, the 
t^colopax saturata of Horsfield. 

The Woodcock, identical with the British, 
has been obtained in the Tenasserini pro- 
vinces ; it abounds in the Himalaya, is less 
common in the Neilgherries, and is consider- 
ed a rare bird in the mountains of Ceylon. 
On the Bombay side it is said to be far from 
common in the Maliabalcshwar. 

SCOLOPAX, a genus of bird.s of the 
family Scolopacida'. and sub-family Scolo- 
pacincoc or snipes : tlic East Indian genera 
and specues of wbieli are as under : 

Gallinago galliiinla, Linn:^ SuJtcSy Jerdon^ 
Bh/th^ Gould. 

Tlie Jack Snipe : it breeds in the Northern 
regions : it is found in most parts of India, in 
tlie cold weaiher coming later and departing 
earlier than tlie common snipe : it prefers 
thicker coverts, lying very close and is diffi- 
cult to hush. 

Kliynclnea beiigalensis, Liww., Syhcs,Jer(l,, 
Blyth, . 

11. capensia, Linn. I R. picta, Gray. 

„ oriuntalis, //<)>•{(/., | 

* The Painted Snipe, is a permanent rosklent 
in some parts of India, breeding in June and 
July ill thick marshy ground, but is found 
throughout Africa, British India, Ceylon, 
Burmali and Southern China, 

Scolopax rusticola, Z/ww, Jerd.., Blyth. 

S. incUcus, JlodySf Gould, j The Woodcock. * 
nolt-.snoppe, 1).\N. Ih'cc.'icia, It. 

AVood-cock, Kn(;, Siiii-kukra, of Ktimaou. 

liocasso, Fa. Blom-rokko, Norway, 

AVald schnepfe, Geh. Hutto ; Krogejuist, ,, 

Sim titar, IIiJJD. Morkuna, Sw. 

Tutatai-, „ Cyifylog, Welsh. 

The Woodcock, is a winter vi.sitant to the 

more elevated wooded regions of India, all 
the higher ranges of the south of India, 
Coorg, Sbevaroy, Puliiey and Neilgherry 
Hills, and the Himalaya Mountains, and is 
occasionally seen in the jilaiiis of the Penin- 
sula and Bengal, at Madras, KuIIadghi 
and Masulipa tarn. 

Scolopax saturata, Java. 

Gallinago nemoricola, Ifodys.j Jerdon^ Blytk, 

Neinoricola iiipalonsis, Jlodgs. 

The Wood Snipe or solitary snipe, is rare 
but is occasionally found on tlie Himalaya, 
Neilgherries, Coorg, Wynaad, Ceylon, also 
in the Saharuupore district below Hurdwar. 

Gallinago scolopacinus, Bo7iap, 

S. gallinago, iv., Jer. I S. burka, Lath., Bonap. 

S. uiiiclavuB,y/od.,(?oM/d. | 

Oliegga, Brng. j Common snipe, Eng. 

Hossc gioeg, Dan. Becassino ; Becassoau, Er. 

-Ziege, Dut. Chevre volant, 

Heor-schnepfe, Watorsnep, pLRitf. 

llimels- 2 ioge, Bharkil ; Bharak, Hind- 
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Cliaha ; Chahar, Hind. HoT’s-gjok, Swt 

Suikh-:ib. ? Mukupuredi, Tel. 

Boccaciiio p izzarda, It. Moreiilan, ^ Tam. 

Myr-.sinppe, Iceland. Ysnittan-y-fyniaijAVELSH. 

The common snipe, breeds in the northern 
regions but is a winter visitant to India, 
arriving, in small numbers, in the N. of India 
early in August, and iu numbers by tlie end 
of September and through October : they are 
occasionally s(‘oii in the (’uhuitta market early 
I ill Augirst, and in tliatof Madras hy the 25th 
of tliat mouth. In Upper Burmah, Dr, 
Jerdoii noticed them towards the middle or 
(?iid of July. Ur. Adams .^ays it ])re(*ds there, 
which Dr. Jordon doubts. They frequent 
marshes, rise with a hissing call, fly against 
the wind aiid occasionally alight in a ploughed 
field. 

Gallinago solitaria, JTodfjson, Bhyth, 

Tho Himalaya Solitary Snipe, 

Found as yet only in tho Himalaya, in 
winter up to (1,000 to 0,000 feet, but pro- 
bably belongs to Tibet. 

Galinago .steiiura, Temm. 

S. gallinago, Jird. I S. l)iclaviis, Hodya. 

S, heterura, llodys. | S. horaheldii, Gray. 

Tlie Pin-tailed Snipe. 

This so clo.scly resembles the common snipe 
tliat sportsmen and even naturalists often 
mistake it. — Jer don on Birds of India ; 
llors/ield S)' Moore Cat . ; The Indian Field. 

8COLOPENDR1UM, Many of thoFilices 
or Ferns are still used in medicine iu India, 
The rhizomes, or dried leaves of Scolopen- 
driuin, are sold under the altered name, Iskoo- 
likundriooii. Those of Polyiiodiuni are called 
bulookuiibooTi. I he Aspleninm radiatum, 
mohrpnnkhce, or peacock’s fan, i.s employed 
by the natives jiroliably as an anthelmintic. — 
0^ Shnug hue ssy. See Ferns. 

SCOLYMU'S MACIILATUS, Linn. 

S. pectinatus, Cani. j S. aiigiospermos, Geertu. 

A plant of Europe, cultivated iu the East 
Indies, 

SCOMBER PELAMYvS, Litm. The Bo- 
nito, one ol the mackerel tribe, inhabits the 
southern seas, and is often caught by hook 
ami line. Its flesh resembles raw beef and 
when cooked is not inviting. 

SCOMBER THYNNIJS, Linn. The Albi- 
core is in length from 3 to 6 feet, is an inhabi- 
tant of tho southern seas, the back is bright 
purple with a golden tint : eyes largo and 
silvery, belly silvery, v^’itli a play of iridescent 
colours. — Voigt, 427 ; Bennett, p. 22. 

SCOMBRID.J5, a family of fishes of the 
section Acauthopterygii, of which the com- 
mon mackerel may be regarded as a type : 
the Tunny, Sword-fish, Dory, Boar-fish, 
Pilot-fishes and the King-fish, also belong to 
this group. The body is generally covered 
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with small scales ; the tail is usually very 
powerful and deeply cleft ; in most of the 
species the pectoral liiis are long, narrow, 
and pointed ; the dorsal fins are two in 
nuniher, the foremost of them being com- 
posed of bony rays ; the hinder dorsal is 
chiefly supported by soft rays, and is often 
divided into numerous small false fins. They 
are provided with numerous (tocca, ami these 
are often united in clusters. The Sword-lish, 
Xiphias gln lius, Lmmeus^ is an inhahilant of 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic, occasionally 
visiting the British coast. It measures from 
10 to lo feet in length. Its body is lengthy 
and covered with minute scales, the sword 
forming three-tenths of its length. On its 
back it bears a single long elevated dorsal tin; 
there are no central fins. The tail is keeled. 
The lower jaw is sharp ; tlie month witlioiit 
teeth. The upper part of the fish is bluisli- 
black merging into silver below. The sword- 
fish is said to attack tlie whale, wounding it 
with its beak. Tliere are many well-authen- 
ticated instances of the planks of ships being 
perforated by the upper jaw of this powerful 
creature, which, it has been supposed, oc- 
casionally attacks the hulls of ships b}^ mistake j 
for tlie whale. Specimens of ships’ timber 
penetrated by its sword are preserved in many 
museums. The Xipbias is mentioned by 
Aristotle (‘ Hist Anim,’ viii, 19), who notices 
the fact of its striking vessels. The young fish 
is said to be good eating. When vciy young j 
tlie body is covered with small tubcrides, 
which disappear before it attains the length of 
three feet. Naturalists arrange tlic family 
ScombridflB as under : 

First Ghoup.— S comljiina. 

12 Scoaiber, l.'i 'I’hynnus, 1 5 Pelarays, 

12 Aiixis, y Cylniini, 1 Naucratos, 

1 Eiac.ate, 10 Kchenuis, I 1 llypsipteru. 

S KCOND G ja ) i; p . — N omci n a. 

1 Gastcrochisma, I 2 Nomuus, | 2 Cubicops, 

1 NeptoinenuH, | 1 Platystctlius, ( 1 Ditrema. 

Tin RD G Ftou p. — Cy t tin a. 

G Zeus, I 2 Cyttus, I ? Orocosma. 

Fourth Group, —Stroniatoina. 

9 Stromalens, | Ccntrolophus. 

rmil Group.— C oryph.'unina. 

6 Corypbajua, | 4 Urama, 1 Taractea, 

4 Pteraclis, 3 SchedopLilus, 1 Diana, 

1 Ausonia, | 1 Men 1 Lampiis. 

— Enff, Cyc. 

SCOPARIA DULCIS, Linn. Native of 
eveiy part of the world within the tropics, 
common in India, particularly near the sea. — 

p. 507. 

SCOPE, It. Brooms. 

SCOPIMERA GLOBOSA, a crab of 
Korea, quickly hides itself in the moist sand. 
— Adams. 

^SCOPOLIA ACULEATA, 8er. 

Toddalia aculeata, Pers. | Molakarunnay, Tam. 

This has a small white root, about the third 
part of au inch in diameter, the bark of Avhich 


is bitter and sub-aromatic and is considered as 
stomachic and tonic. It is given in a weak 
infusion to the quantity of half a tea cupful 
in the course of the day. — Ains. Mat. Med., 
p. 89. 

SCOPOLIA PREALTA, Dun. 

Jiehniia prealt;i, Dnc. 

Sliolar Bajarbany,CHKNAB. Lnng, Tang, Lad. 

Naiidru, Khardag, Trans-Induh, 

Dainlarwa, ,, 

Common in waste ground in parts of the 
Clienab basin from 6,800 ; to 9,.500 feet, in 
Zanskar and Spiti, and to 16,000 feet in 
Thibet, and .•ijiparently found sparingly in 
Trans-Indus, in tlieplains, and perhaps the same 
plant in one place near Lahore. In the hills 
the leaves are afiplied to boils, and are also 
said to bo poison, the mouth swelling from 
tlieir touch, and the head and tJiroat being 
affected when they are eaten. A man was 
poisonous ly affected by eating the plant 
gathered in tlie Lahore habitat, and the Ncgi 
of Lahoul, when at Le in 1867, suffered from 
its narcotic (‘fleets for two or three days, some 
of its leaves having been gatliered by mistake 
witli his sag or greens. At the same time they 
can hardly be very poisonous to all animals, for 
in Lahoul they aro browsed by cattle. Dr. 
Cliristison states that this has the same pro- 
perty of dilating the pupils as Belladonna.' — 
Dr. Stewrnif l^owelVs Hand-book. 

SCOPS ALDROVANDI, ‘ Scops-eared 
Owl* of Europ(^, Asia Minor, N. Africa : mi- 
gratory. In India replaced by affined species ; 
more especially 8c. bakkaiiKEna (the Scops 
suuia ct peniiata of Tlodgson) which seems to 
be generally diffused all over the country. 
S(‘. Aldrovandi is said fo be from Nepal and 
Tibet refers doubtless to a grey specimen of 
the hakkanKxna. 

SCORPION, E?fG., Fk. 


Kuzhdain, Arab. Dichu, IIiND. 

Aqraba, Am-aryat, Ar., Scorpio, It., Tat. 

Fkrs. Kscorpion, Si*. 

T’siuon-liieb, Giiix. Tcru, Tam. 

(^krab, IIer. Tclu, Tkl. 


Tlie scorpion is one of the Arachnida, 
eight-legged, air-breathing, articulate animals, 
comprising nutes, spiders, scorpions. The 
scorpion lias a curved sting at the cud of 
a tail. If the sharp point of the sting bo 
cut off, the animal cannot wound or hurt. 
Scorpions inhabit tho hot countries 
of both hemispiieres, live on the ground, 
conceal themselves under stones and other 
substances, most commonly in ruins, dark and 
cool places, and often in houses. They 
run with considerable swiftness, curving the 
tail over the back — this they can turn in 
every direction, and use for the purposes of 
attack and defence. With their forceps they 
seize various insects, on which they feed after 
having pierced them with their sting. They 
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SCORPION SPIDER. 


SCOnPION, TAILLESS. 

nro particularly fond of tho of spiders in AlT^dinnistan, wnf^ there mistaken for the 
and insects. The wound oociiMioncd by Iho * Turantuifi' by Elpbiu.^tonc. Both, but more 
species found in the southern parts of Eiiiopo e.spooially the (Jah^odes (or Solpuga), arc 
(Scorpio europasus), is not usual l^MlangeroiJS ; celelaated for tbeir bites, reputed to be eu- 
but accordiug to the experjments of T)r> vomed ; but (liis is now denied by uaturalists, 
Maccary, made upon himself, iIkj sting ol* some This very formidable and most voracious ‘Tiger 
other and lai-ger .species produees sei-ious jind oftlie Spider class,’ is aderriblo pest in some 
alarming symptoms, and the older the aniinal | parts, as {.sjKieiaDy on the Astrakan steppe, 
the more active .seems to bo the poison. Tlie | w.beie its Idle is iiui(di(1read(;il))^tJie Kalmyks, 
remedies employed are tlic volatile alkali, I whoeall it the Mdack widow’ (i^dljus.saneharra). 
chloroform used externally and internally, | They harlmnr cldidly under ilje infts of wonn- 
aud, externally, ipecacii.an in form of a paste, j wood, and about the bones wbieli arc always to 
The youug scorpions are produced al various ' befouml neara Kalniuk Inxbilation, and also at 
intervals, and are carried by the ])areiit lor J the mouth oi’ llio thiserted nests of the Sper- 
several days upon her back, duiing which j inophilus eitillns, where they collect a sort 
time she never leaves her retreat. The * ‘ A' bed of leaves. A lv?!.linuk had been bit- 

suffered from tlie scorpion’s sting seems to j ten on the back in Ins bed, by one of those 

depend more upon the teinporanieiit of the | creatures. The back was swollen to a 
Bufferer than any other cause ; some salfering j considerablo distance round tlie part, and 
much agony, occasionally termiiniting in j wfiter trickled from his mouth. A earners 
death, while others beyomo only slightly j body becomes exceedingly swcdlen by the 
agitated. The favourite remedy now in the ! bite of one of these poisonous spiders. Camels 
United States is the “ whiskey cure,” wliicb, ! seem to siillbr most from these spiders, because 
under the form of arrack, combined in the they arc most !ublictod to lying on the ground, 
case of a scorpion sting with a poultice i.f (taloodcs vorax, Ilutfo?ij an extremely 
chewed tobacco, was known for the last fifty voracious spidm; of Noilliorn India, which 
years to the Britisli soldier in India. Hutliiis feeds at iiiglit on beetles, flics, and even large 
afer, Linn*y the groat black .scorpion of | lizards, sometimes gorging itself to such a 

Ceylon, is as large as a littl(3 cray-tl.di, its ^ degree as to become almost unable to move 

sting occasions a little inHarninniioii. In .some and renniining torpid and motionless for about 
parts of tlie Dekliaii scorpions arc very im* u b.rtnight. A s[)arrow, as also a musk- 
merous in open plains, living in holes about rat (Sorox iudiens) put along with itwero 
nine lines in diameter. On one occasion, Ibo killed by it. This Cbilcodes vorax was seen 
plain at the Gor-Nuddi, used as a parade to attack a young sparrow half-grown, 
ground for the Boona Horse, wa.s found and seize it by the thigh, which it sawed 
pierced in every direction with scorpion Iiole.s ; tlirough, then caught the bird by tlio 
perhaps not a foot of ground but Iiad one ofj tbro ig and pat wn end to its sufferings by 
tlie.se, and in every one was a scorpion, it ! oiUiing oil’ its head. Dr. Baddeley confined 
was a very curious sight, perhaps not rare j one of these spiders under a glass wadb.shade 
ill India, though uu.soeu or unnoticed. Tlie | with tv,*o young musk-rats (Sorex indicus), 
boys tapped the ground near, to cause a lew j ’noth of which it destroyed. Neither in the 
particles of sand to fall down on the scorpion, | instance of the bird, of the lizard, or tho 
on which it would appear at its opening, and | rats, did tlie galcodcs devour its prey after 
the sharp end of a doer horn was thrust below , killing it. Capt. T. lintion, in the eleventh 
to prevent its retreat : they were then tied | volume of the Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
together and made to fight. It is saiil that ; nuikcs mention of a lizard bitten by one being 
a scorpion if suiToiiuded by fire so as to be j ailow’cd to escape, witiionlya severe wound 
prevented escaping, stings itself to death, ion tho side; and as it lived for some days 
Infested spots seem to have been common in j l)cforo being permitted to run uili tlie bite of 
Palestine and Mesopotamia, as in Isiimbers, i the Ualcodcs would not apj^car to be poksou- 
xxxiv, 4 : Joshua, xv, 3 ; Judges, i, oG ; 1, ous. — (iossCy pp. 237-^. ; Te/ni. Sketches of 
Maccabees, v, 3. — Eng. Cyc. ; Burt07t, the Nat. Hist.. Ceybwyp. 470 ; Capt. HntUmy in 
City of the Saints, p. 193. Jour. As. Soc. of Hen., VoLxi, Fart ii,p. 8G0. 

SCORPION SPIDER. Species of the SCOUPION, TAILLESS, tiirce species of 
genus Galeodcs or scorpion spiders, occur in the lailless scorpions have l^ccn noticed ia 
Central Asia, Tartary and in tho ilinialaya. Ceylon, all with (bo common characteristics 
The Lycosa or Turniituloides singorionsis (or of heing nocturnal, vci}' active, very minute, 
Aranea tarantula of Pallas), and the Scor- of a j^alC'Chesnut colour, and each armed with 
pion-spiders common on the steppes, arc tho a crab- like (daw. They are 
Galeodes arauoidos (Phulaugium arauoides of cUolifvr librorum, Temp. Ch. acaroides, Berm. 
Pallas), The latter — or a congener common „ • oblougus, 
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The latter species has certainly been in- 
troduced from lOurope, in Dutch or Portu- 
guese books.-^ TennanCs Sketches ofjhc Nat. 
Hist, of Ceylon, p. 476 . 

SCUlIZK DE LliMONl^ Tt. Hind of 
Citrus Innonuni, Risso. Lemon I’ccl. 

SCOUZONEliA JIISPANICA, Linn., 

' it is an annual from the South of Europe, it 
should be sown either in beds, broad-cast, or 
planted out in rows at a dislancc of a foot 
apart, lias a long niilky-juiecd root, grows | 
witliout any diiriculty after tlio rains. The root 
when boiled and dressed is rather a delicate 
vegetable. It comes to perft'etion in three or 
four months. Salsafy — is the black Scorzo- 
nera, and requires the same treatment. In | 
China, the iMeh-incn-lung, is a species ofj 
Scorzonera, called vipers-grass, its root is j 
eaten as a vegetable . — Jaffrey ; Smith. 

BCOTOl’J II LI J8 C( )li( )M'aN I )EId A X US, 
Ft. (yiiv. TJiis very small bat oceans in 
Ceylon, not much laiger than the humble Ixm', 
and of a glossy black colour, it is s<»itiotinies to 
be S(jcn about Colombo. — I't nnent's Sketches 
of the Natural History of Ceylon, p. 2(1. 

^ SCOURIiVG-LEAVES of’ the Aetn a as- 
pera of China, are uscil for cleaning pewbu- 
vessels. 

. SCOURING RUSH of China, Act»a spi- 
cata. 

SCREW PINE. 

K al^ra bnsli, Enc. Silliny nnr, TaM. 

Umwcdla treo, „ I’liMium, ,, 

of JM.'iuritin.s, Fit. „ 

KeoTA, IlfM). ,, ^r.'jz.'ili, ,, 

The pcrcw pine, the Pandauii.s odorati.s- 
simus of botaiii.sts, grows in Madagascar, 
Bourbon, the Mauritius, Ceylon, in the 
Peninsula of India, Hurmah and Alalayana, 
being very common along Iho.^ea coast. 4'h(^ 
leaves are u.seil for m.akiiig mats, ba.skc^ts .and 


which several words are derived of equally 
frequent . occurrence, as vidya, learning ; 
vidivan, a learned man, &c. This verb, also, 
has been presevved in Greek, Latin, and 
Anglo-Saxon, asSANS., vidanti ; GRKKK,cidon- 
ta, Lat., vident ; Anolo-Saxon, witon ; and 
Enojisii, wit. Tlic sacred books of tho 
cliristiau religion arc designated the Old and 
New Testament, or, collectively, the Bible ; 
the Ohl Testament inculeate.s monotheism 
and gives a history of the Hebrews for about 
two thou.^iand years, to n, c. .^00. The New 
Testament gives a liistory of John and of 
Jesus, the Christ, the M(?ssiah or anointed, 
of his t(‘aehings, his doctrines and those of 
his disciples. In Briti.Mi India, the followers 
of fJesus (dirist are a coinjiaratively small 
numlier, the bulk of the people having ac- 
ceptcil hiudiiism ; theie are few luiddliists, a 
small nnmlier of flains, ami about .seventeen 
; million.s ol* inaliome<l^ins. Tlu‘ prevailing rcli- 
! gioii among Aryan and non-Ary/m Idndoo.s, 

! and Chine.se at present, is a spirit-worship of 
' tho most varied kind. It is lai«l down in the 
Cnrooila IVxirana and otlim* himloo seri[)tnres, 

: that, on th(i (HMUirrence of a death, tho .son or 
: other heir of the deceased must olliu* liimp- 
, olferings, and that if he n(*glect to do so tlio 
I spirit pa.sse.s into the slate of If, 

after the fourth lump lias been oll’ered, the 
obseijuies jirocccd no furlhm*, for example, 
if any cause occur to ]>rev(‘nt cremation 
— tlie .s])irit, it is believed, leinain.s a liboot. 
Similarly, if .six lumps only be ofleroil, the 
spirit remains a prot. lAir twelve days the 
soul, it is su[)posed, is sealed on Ihe eave.s of 
the house in whi(di it bad i)arle(l from the 
human body. At siinsel, theiefore, Ihe com- 
|)a.ssionat(5 relatives })lace nj>on the roof for 
its snh.staMco a ve.s.sel of water and anotlier of 


hats; there an; extensive^ maim fartories of milk. Other accounts fix the residence of tho 


these articles at Pulieal, ('midalore and 
several other localities, 'i'lio til)r(: of the half 
is wliito, soft, and juilpy, but po.ssessxal of 
little streiigili. It ajipeais to be a goof ma- 
terial for tJie prcjiaialion of pa[)CT but ill 
suited for cm-dage. d'lie aerial root.s arc much 
used as eoaise briislie.s for wliite-wasliing 
housc'.s, wlien Ix-aten with a mallet tlicy open 
out like a soft bi u. b. — JI. F . ,/. Jl. 

SCREW l^LAN'l' or Screw-Tree, Jleiic- 
teres isora. 

SCRIPTURE, a term in mo in the English 
language to dcsignalc the :■ acred books of the 
Christian religion. 1 1 is om 1 ho tjatin .‘-criptura, 
writing, and is also a) ilied to the holy books 
of the bindoos, llic Veilas. and flie Purtinas, 
l)\o names of the snci’cil books of tlio hindoo 
religion. Veda is derived from vedali con- 
tracted vetti, be knows, one of tbe verbs 
most commonly used in Sanscrit anef from 


soul, during Ibis ealamilons period, at the 
place of flu; fimer.'d pili* ; or at cross-roads ; 
and some admit tliat it tlwells alternatcdy in 
the eleiiienbs of fire, ,*iir, and water, and in ilie 
Iion.^e wliicb was its Jiome. One Innip- 
oUbring .sliould be iiia<lo daily, until the fourth 
day from tho day of decease, for the construc- 
tion of ti new body for tlio pret. The body, 
at the end of that time, attains to the size of 
the upper joint of a maifs thumb. On tho 
tenth day a lump shoubl be offered for the 
j purpose of satisfying the hunger and thirst 
I which the pret now begins to feel. The 
common practice in Goozerat, at the present 
time, is to make tlic liimp-ottcring ten times 
on the tenth day. Sradha must be performed 
on the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, or thirteenth 
day succeeding tho decease, and afterwards 
monthly on the day of the month on whicli 
tho death occurred, and yearly on its anni- 
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vorsary. Siadlia must be performed beside 
a reservoir or on the banks of a river. The 
sacrificer shaves his face, and, holding in his 
hand a copper cup containing water, with 
sesarnum and sacrilicial grass, he repeats the 
name of his progenitors, both paternal and 
maternal, sprinkling water as he repeats each 
name. The heir now forms an image of the 
deceased with sacrificial grass, washes it, and 
strews it with flowers, A similar representa- 
tion of a Viswa Dev, is also made to witness 
the performance of the rite. The saerificer 
sprinkles these, muttering a charm which has 
been taught him hy his family ])riest, and 
which is supposed to call the Dev and the 
soul of the deceased inlo the figures. A 
salagrama stone is placed beside them to 
re[)resent Vishnoo, and the three arc wor- 
shipped with the usual ceremonies. Food is 
.then set before the grass figures and the 
sala^M•ama, and the heir, sprinkling them 
once more, repeats the (;harm which is sup- 
[)osed to dismiss their iidiahitants. The gra.ss 
is thrown before a cow to be eaten. The 
rites performed, (lie relations and neighliours 
of the deceased are entertained, and brah- 
mins feasted according to the means of the 
sa(*rifi(!er. — Kenned 1 / on the orifjin of Lan- 
//ff(if/es, p. 210 ; lifts MalOf Hindoo An7ials, 

\ itl. ii, pp. l-7o. 

SCRUIMIIjLARIACF.E, LhuL The fig- 
worts, a natural order of plants belonging to 
the dicarpous group of rnoiiopetalous exogens. 
Tlio Scro[)huhiriacea3 are very widely dif- 
fused over (he surface of the earth, being 
found in the whole range of <dimate between 
the poles and trojiics. Achimenes cochin- 
ehinensis when pickled, is much esteemed, 
as an article of diet. The iigwort tribe of 
plan(;s have oG F. Indian gen., 1 GG sp., viz. : — 

1 VoltaHcus, liiiiaria, 5 Idiidtaliorgia, 

1 (vflcia, 1 AnI ii’i-liimmi, 12 Stoiinulia, 

8 Sonjphulari; 5 1 ’Loro, stigma, 7 Limii'Htliila, 

15 15 15(111 nav:i, 3 15iu:hiiera, 

15 Miuiulns, t) VciKk llia, 1 Sutora, 

fi I ((jrposti.s, (> T(jroiiia, 7 15u<l(llf:i, 

3 Dop.iLiimii, 2 Arlanfiiia, 1 lIoMiiphia|;iLin. 

2 I’cplidiuiii, 8 Slriga, 

SOU LR'JTIItFS. Notes on the sculptures 
ofllritish India are iven under the headings 
Architecture, Antiipiitie.s, Caves and In- 
scriptions. The scnl|)tures are innumerable : 
monuments, decorated buildings and sculp- 
tured texts have been the princiiial modes by 
which the various rulers of the territories 
now styled British India und their wealthy 
subjects have adopted to perpetuate their 
edicts, their names and fame. With the 
Egyptians of old, and with the hiudoo and 
buddhist religionists now, tbo art of sculp- 
ture is the very pillar of their religion ; the 
priests ill every temple first m^de (and still 
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make) their god and then worshipped it; 
as in Exodus, ch. xx, 4, the Egyptians 
worshipped figures of the sun as Ra, and of 
the stars as the other gods, as also statues of 
men, beasts, birds und fishes.; but tlio Jews 
were forbidden to make the likeness of 
anything in the heavens above or on the 
earth beneat^j, in order to bow down and 
worship it. (llcrodotu.^, lib. ii, 36.) The 
history of the ancient races in the south 
of Asia is to bo read in Ihcir rjcnlj)turcs. 

The sculptures in Kaslirneiv, at Sanchi, 
Benare.s, Ainraoti, Madura, Tricbi nopoly, Tan- 
jon‘, and Malnibalipnram have atii acted much 
notice, as also have those in the cave ((‘mplcsat 
Ellora, Adjunta, Elephanta and the ( (Ucts of 
A.soka at (iirnar and other placer^ The Ain- 
raoti sculptures l)clong to a pcrio«l ol’ three 
hundred years later tlian those of San( hi,.aiid 
the topes illustrate the faitli at their date. 
Ill the Amraoti sciil[)tures are thou.-ands of 
priests and other signs of a clerical order 
segregated from the laity and of an cFfabllsh- 
ed ritual. Sauclii is illustrative of the II iiia- 
yana buddhist philoso})hy, oOO years before 
the oldest buddhist book, and Amraoti illus- 
trales the Maliayana philosophy, 800 years 
after its promulgation. — Fortcr's Travels^ 
VoL ii, ]tp. 1 50-60-61. 

SCUTELLARIA, a genus of plants of 
the fiimily Lamiaceo}, section Scutellarica?. 
The Scutellaria, handsome plants wh||||i.in 
flower, arc adapted for (he front of bASirs, 
the colours arc purple, yellow, red or bliflpiic 
flowers resembling the Antirrhinum, and may 
he grown from seed in any good ganleu soil. 
Wight giv(*s Scutellaria rivularis and S. 
violacca. S. viscidula is the Jlwang-khii of 
! China ; its roofs and seed are used medicinal- 
! \y.— JF. Ic., Riddell. 

S. colcbrookiana, WuU, T*('iiinsuiri of India. 

S. di.sc(»l(.)r, Kliassya and Ni'pal. 

S. indica, Linny Maliabaluriliwur, China, dapan, 
Moluccas. 

S. vivulari.';, WnJf.y Nopal and China, 

S. scandons, /itiv/i.y Nopal and Kainaoii. 

SCUTIA INDICA, W. c5 A, III, 

I UhaninuH circnmj^ois.sus, Ixvxh.j Rh. 

,, inyrtinns, Ihinn. 

Coaiiotlius ciivumcissa, (ticriu. 

„ zcylaiiioa, JIviiue. 
i^cla.strus „ R<'il. 

(lad da goni, 

A small struggling shruh, witli sinnll green- 
ish yellow flowers, a native of the Beninsula 
of irnlia. 

SCUTIA PANICULATA, Don., syn. of 
Celastrus panieulata, IVillde, Roxb. 

SeVLAX. India was visited by Scyli^x, 
Ctesias, Mcgastliciics to (.'handriigupta, Dia- 
machus lo Mitragupta. Scyhi.v, n. c. 550, 
was 44ic first European \Yiio is known to 
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have visited India. He wns sent by Darius 
to explore the Indus and wrote an noeount 
of Jiis journey. The next hisioiiaii of Iialia 
was Cfcsius, who liveil for some years at 
the rersiaii court of Artaxerxes Alm mon 
B. 0. 4!^7. llerndotus, jiowevei-, followed 
Seylax as an authmify, hut it was not 
innil the ex]K‘dilion of Alexander, r,. r. 
327, that a ))ody of able olrau’vers, Iraineil in 
the school of Arisiotle, v;en? ai)le to 
accurate ideas to Kuia^po of (lie comlition ol 
India, and oi’ these writeV' . !M(';:a.-ll!(*ne.s •- 
far the most iuiporlant. He lived at I he 
court of ChandiT.ynipia, at I’aliitrotha, as :;!i 
envoy from Soleiieus I. Accordini^ to him, 
the military force of CM:indiai!;ui)la cousislul 
of 600,000 infantry, ot>,000 cavalry and 0,(dU) 
elephants. Iiuliu seems to liave heen known to 
the Greeks <aiiy as a cuiintry, that, hy sea, 
was to he reached liy llie way of the Kuphi'ates, 
and the IVi: i:ia (rulf ; ami tliough Scylax had, 
by the order of Da.rius, diopp(-d down the 
river Indus, coasted Arabia, and lheii<*e 
reached tho Red Sea, this voyage was either 
forgotten or disbelieved, and in the time of 
the Ptolemies it seems piadudde that nobody 
thought tluit India could he reached by sea 
from Egy[d, and Eudoxus of Cyzicu-. in Asia 
Minor came to Alc'xan'dria to pcrsmalc 
Euergetes to ve li m the comniand of a 
vessel for this voyage, of di.'Coveiy. A ves.-e' 
vp.n him ; and tliough he wtis hut badly 
ii^Eput In’ reacheil by sea, a country, which 
ho^^ted Imlla, and Ijiouglit l»ack a cargo 
of Spices and precious stones, llo wrote an 
account of Mio coasts whicli he visited, 
and it was made use of hyj'liny. Put it i:s 
possible that the unknown country, called 
India, which lOudoxiis visited, was on the i 
west coast of Africa, and Abyssinia wasofreii ' 
called India by the anci-. ri ts, and id! cast of ! 
tho Euphrates w’as als<i known us Hind or' 
ludiu.— iibrd’A E//c View of India, \ 
p.S2 i 

SCYLLARU8, a germ:-} of Crustaceans. S. | 
ru^^osus, Edwards, occ.um at Pondhdieiry, I 
and S. sqiianirnosus, Edwards, at tho Mauri- 1 
tius. 

SCYPHANTHUS, pndty little yellow 
flowers, which loqnirc tlio same treatment as 
tbe'Loasa.— R/f/c/c//. 

SCYTHIA, Saca-dwlpa, also Sakatai, tho 
country of the Saken A-cc(rrdiijg to .Strabo i Utj, 
xi) all t)iO tribes cn: t ol' the Caspian wen 
called Scy thic. The j Aili. wei e iiCAr the sea ; j 
tho Ma.:cagotm an' ' inoie eastward • 
aiidev<;iy tiibcljiad a j ai ficular nanie. All 
wcio nomadic ; but, of these noinados, the 
l^cst known a’o the A si, lIic 
T achari and Isaccurandi, who took Pactriufroin 
the Greek:;. The Sacai made iiiuptitna in 


I Asia, similar to tlioBc of tho Cimmorians, 
ami possessed themselves of Buctria find 
the best district of Armonia culled after 
them Sacaseiifc. Of ilio first migrations 
inl(» India of the Indu-Scythic Geto, 
Tabshak and Asi, that of Sehosnag from 
Schesnagdes (Tukshac from Taelniristhnn) 
.d:c centuries before Christ, is the first 
ijtiticcd by ihe Pooranas. About the same 
^>( !m»d a giaiul irruption of the same races 
c{»mjuereil Asia Alinoraud eventually Scandi- 
navia, and nof long after the Asi and Tachari 
overlunu'd the Greek kingdom ofBactria. The 
Kuiuans IVdt the power of the Asi, the Catti 
and Cimliri from the Baltic shore. Colonel 
Tod supposes the Asi and Tachari to be tho 
Aswa and Takshac or Toorshka races of the 
Pooranas of Saea-dwipa ; the Daha) to be the 
Dahya, one of the 36 royal Rajput tribes, 
now (‘Xtinct, and ho supposes tliese to be the 
Ic'coiulants of Paldeva and Y'udishtra, re- 
tunnal under ilillcrent appellations. Tho 
('oimiry on the east is still occupied hy tho 
Turkoman race. fScythiaiis had their first 
abodes on the A raxes. According to Deo- 
dortis, (Pook ii) their origin was from a vir- 
gin l»orn of the earth, (Ella) of tho shape 
of n woman from the waist upwards and 
i'elow a serpent, (symbol of Buddha or 
Ella.) fJnjnter had a son by her, named 
>b yr}Rs, who gave his name to tho nation. 
S.ytiH's had two sons, Pains and Nagas 
{the .'-he).h(T«l and snakc-races of the Tartar 
' gem ah 'gy), wdio were celebrated for their 
gi( at actions, and divided the countries, the 
i nations lieing called after them the Paliaus 
I (Pali) and Nagians. They Jed their forces as 
far as the Nile in Egypt and subdued many 
nations. Tliey enlarged the empire of the Scy- 
t hill ns and as far as the eastern ocean and 
to flic Caspian and lakeMocotis. They overran 
Assyria and Media, overturning the empire 
and transplanting tho inhabitants to the 
Araxes under tlic name of Sauromatians. 
The S(*yi,hians had many kings, from wliom 
sprung ihe Sucans (Sacce), the Massagetae 
((l(‘te O']- .lit) tho Ari-aspians (Aswa of Aria) 
iimi many other races. They overran As- 
syria and Media, overturning tho empire^ 
and transpl.'inting the inhabitants to tho 
Araxes under the name of Sauro-Ma- 
tiaus. Those tribes who inhabited, at 
a later peiiod, that great tract of 
country wliicli lies between the Oxus 
and daxartes, received from tho ancients 
the general name of Scythians, and are now 
knovMi to Europeans under that of Tartars. 
TliougJi this country has been subject to a 
succession of warlike tribes, these have pro- 
ba])ly all been derived from one stock : for 
though kuoT\u under many names, their 
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habits ami character have always been the 
enrne, Tlio Scythians of the Greeks differ in 
no essential degree from the Tartars of 
modern history, lleforo the time of Alex- 
iindor, Transoxania was inhabited by a nation 
known by the generic name of Saca : and tlie 
Gota and Massageta were powerfid tribes of 
tliat nation. The appelJatioii given in the 
history of amdent Persia to the country 
betw(5en the Oxus and Jaxartes is Tuiaii ; 
but oriental authors give ns no names of 
particular tribes at this period of fiieir his- 
tory : and all those wlio dwelt beyond the 
limits of Turan, to the east and north-east, 
were eonsidere<l ns Ixdonging to Chin Jind 
Khatai : wJiicIi coim tries may be generally 
umlerstood to designate that large tract 
which is known in modern geography as 
Chinese Tartnry. VVe learn from every liis- 
tory, tJiat from the most early ag('s to tln^ 
present, the nomades or pastoral tribes of 
this region have been continnally changing: 
they have, in their turn, sul)due(l others, and 
been conquered theinselves. We find them 
sometimes improving and extemling their 
dominions : and at others, compelled to leave 
their pasture lands to the occn[)ation of fiercer 
and more numerous hordes of l)arl)arians ; and 
forming as they proceeded into the fertile 
plains of 8ou thorn Asia, or of Jmiioik?, part 
of a great tide of violence and of rapine. 
The progi’ess of the Tartar hordes is finely 
described in Scripture. p]zekiel, when prophe- 
sying of Gog and his ])Coplc, says : — “Thou 
shalt ascend, and come like a storm ; thou shalt 
bo like a cloud to cover the land ; thou, and all 
thy bands, and many people, with thee. And 
thou shalt say, 1 will go up to the land of uu- 
walled villages ; I will go to them that are at 
rest, that dwell safely, all of them dwelling 
without walls, and having neither bars nor 
gates. And thou slialt come from thy place, 
out of the north parts, thou, and many 
pegplo with thee, all of them riding upon 
horses, a great company, and a mighty iirmy. ^ 
Scythia was a term in use by the an- 
cients of a very indefinite character, but it 
was generally understood to mean the terri- 
tories occu[)ied by the resident, hut generally 
the nomadic tribes who roamed over the 
regions from the north of the Black and Cas- 
pian Seas, eastwards into the countries now 
known as Mongolia and Tartary. Ancient 
European literature further distinguishes 
Scytliians into those of Europe and those of 
Asia ; the former are supposed to havo oc- 
cupied the country from the Danube to the 
sources of the Dniester and the Dnieper in 
the neighbourhood of the Don and along the 
northern shores of the Black Sea. The por- 
tion between the Danube and the city of Car- 
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cinitis was called Old Scythia ; and the pen- 
insula (Taurida) to the Borysthenes was called 
Little Scythia : and in the time of Strabo, 
Little Scythia included the country as far as 
the Danube previously occupied by the Thra- 
cians. These European Scythi seem to have 
been colonists from Asia. The Asiatic Scy- 
tlim arc supposed to have been the progeni- 
tors of the Turkoman, Tartar and Mongol 
races now occu|)yiiig the regions in Central 
Asia extending from the Caspian and Aral 
Seas, eastwards into China. The Scythian 
races rep(‘atcdly emerged from their Asiatic 
plains in gieat masses, conquering to the east 
the west and south, and the Mniitchu Tartar 
now rules in China, the Turk from Constan- 
tinople to th(3 shores of the Persian Gulf and 
to the sources of the ^'Jile and, after repeated 
inroads into the East Indies, along the Indus 
ami Ganges l ivei s, the descendants of Timur, 
a Scythian, until the middle of the 19tli cen- 
tury held nearly all the eountrics now known 
as British ludia. Eor about 1,000 years, from 
n. c. TOO to A. I). 300, a succession of Scy- 
thian tribes, belonging apparently to the same 
family as the Uralian tribes of Russia, and 
Fins, Laps and Hungarians of Europe, burst 
in from the »Jaxartes and swept over all the 
western portion of the Continent of Asia, 
extending to India in one direction, and to 
Syria and Asia Minor in another. No doubt 
these left their impress, but except perhaps 
among the Brahui Balucli no traces of t^em 
in India can bo seen. Farghaiia, tho native 
territory of the Axther of l^aber, lies on both 
sidcsof the Jaxartes, and is a portion of ancient 
Scythia. The manners of tho Scythae describ- 
ed by Herodotus are found still to exist 
amongst their descendants : a pair of slip- 
pers at the wife’s door is a signal well un- 
derstood by all Eimak husbands. The Scy- 
thian kings of Bactria followed the Greek 
kings, in adopting their forms of money. They 
coined similar pieces with superscriptions 
similar, and in tlie same languages, but 
inscribed on them their own names and 
titles, and varied the emblems and devices. 
Manes, u. c. 135, is supposed to have beeu 
a vSe.y tliian, tho head of one of the tribes that 
broke into Bactria between loO to 140 n. C.,. 
and lie seems to have held communication 
with Azes. On the obverse, his coin contains^ 
the king with a trident, a Tartar war weapon^ 
setting his foot on a prostrate enemy. 

Azes, r>. c. 130, the greatest of Scythian 
kings, on wliose coins are bilingual inscrip- 
tions, with plain, distinct Greek characters, 
BAXIAEQ^ BA21AE0N MEPAADY AZOV, 
ill Avian, Maharajasa Raja Rajasa Madatasa 
Ayasa. The figures on the coins are various. 
FrufciWor Wilaou thinks ho was au Indian 
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buddhist king, about 50 b. c. Professor Scythiaus, and head, of a horde or tribe of 
Lasseu regards him as a Suciau Scythian, who Tartars near the Ci^pian Sea. By those, as 
conquered the Kabul valley in the time of well as by Uio neighbouring people. Soli- 
the second jMitbridacos, and liually destroyed man was proclaimed by the title of shah, 
the kingilom of Menander and Ilcrniieus The admission of a body of Scythians into 
in about 120 B. c. lie considers he was sue- the Kshetryn class, is asserted by Colonel 
cceded by Aziliscs. Tod, and in part acceded to by a very able 

Sir 11. Klliot states (p. 408) that S<'ytliian writer in the “ Oriental Magazine.** The 
barbarians from Sind expelled the (Jcblotcs union must have taken place within a century 
from Balabliipura in the biiginning of the or two before the eliristiun era, or at 
sixth centnr)'. The Yuetebi cstabli.slied them- some later period. This is the supposition 
selves on the Indus at ilu^ same time. The on which Colonel Tod has gone in some 
Abteletoor Kphtbalilesor White linns, accord- places. That there were Scythian irruptions 
iiig to Cosmas, ruled on the hanks of the Indus into India before those of the IMoguls under 
ill his time, and the Sab dynasty were ruling Oliengiz Khan, is so probable, that the 
in Saurashtra. slightest evidence would induce us to believe 

Among the many swarms that came from the them to liave occurred; and we may be 
cold regions of Scythia, the, Turks, says Tin- satisfied with the proofs afforded us that some 
dal, (p. vi,) were not the least noted, as the Ter- of the liajpuls certainly did come from the 
hiaii annalists al)midanlly testify, as well ns the west of the Indus, in sup})ort of this, it 
famous author of the Ofhman Annals, Taj-nt- may he mentioned that the religion and man- 
tuurich Saadi etfeiidi, and what seems to he ners of the Uajpnfs resemble those of the 
inserted from him in the Ia‘xieon-lVrsi(! 0 -Tur- Scythians. The names of the Uaj[)ut tribes 
eicum Niamafnllah to explain the word Turk, are Scythian, 'flnae were, by aiieieiit antho- 
where it is said, ‘‘ by this name are called flic rities, Indo*S(‘ylliians on the Lower Indus 
inhabitants of Cliaia or Clitifen, (Kifaliiaor in the second century. There were White 
Great Tartary) wlio iidiabit the Kapehae Huns in Upper India in the sixth century, in 
plains. And Ijccause all of them have fair the time t)f Cosmas Imlieo I'leustes. Do 
faces and black eyes and eyebrows, therefore Guign<‘s mentions, on Chinese antlioritics, 
the Persian poets call Lovers and (jlallants, by the conquest of the country on the Indus 
comparison, Turks.” But this name of Kap- by a Irndy of Yu-chi or Geta*, and there 
chac, peculiar to a tribe of the Tartars, was, are still dit on bofh sides ol‘ fliat river. On 
after Jenghiz-khau’s expedition, given by the the otlim* hand, the great tribe ol' Yadn, 
Persians to the whole nation of Sc.ythians, which is the primdpal, perhaps the only om^, 
their conqueror.s, as a[)j)ears by the le.sti- whi(;h came from l)eyond flie Indus, i.s the 
monies of the Persian writers. Thus, the tribe of Crishna, and of the purest liimloo 
poet Saadi, in tlie preface of his Gniis- dcsciait. 'riicre is a st<»ry of their having 
tail or Kosnry, ascribes the c.ansc of his leav- Icro.ssed to the west of the Indus aflrn* the 
ing his country Chora.^aii to this etfect. Since, | death of Crishna. If the religion and man- 
therefore, it is rnaiiife.st, the name of the ; ners of tlie Uajpnts resemble tlioso of the 
Turk.s was known to all Asia long before 1 Scythians, they incomparably more closely 
Othinan, and chielly attributed to the Scythian ! resemble those of the liindoo. 'flieir lan- 
trihes that followed Jenghiz-klian, ami were | guage also is hindoo, without a Scythian 
dispersed over Persia and Asia Minor, it ! word (as far a.s lias yet been ascertained). The 
remains to show how this name came to he | Scytliiaii is short, square-built, and sinewy, 
appropriated to the Othrnanidaj. Soliman, j witli a broad face, high check hones, ami 
lather of the Othman race, prince of Nera, long narrow eyes, the outer angles of which 
treading in the ste[)s of the great Jenghiz- point upwards. His home is a tent, Jiis oc- 
khan, came forth from his country with fifty cupatioii, pasturage, his lood, flesh, cheese, 
thousand followers, the flower ofthoScythi.au and other productions of his flocks, his 
youth, and overran not only the neighbouring dress is of skins or wool ; his liahits aro 
regions, but all Azerbejan and Syria, as far active, hardy, roving, and restless. Tlio 
as Aleppo. When the news of these con- Rajput, again, is tall, comely, loosely- built, 
quests was brought to tlio Persian Court, when not excited, languid and lazy. Ho is 
immediately the name Turk common to the lodged in a house, and clad in thiu, showy, 
Jenghiz-khau Scythians, w/is given also to this fluttering garments, ho lives on grain, is do- 
army. Soliman, prince of Nera, is by all tho voted to the possession of laud, never inovea 
hi^storiaus of liis nation, and also by tho more hut from necessity, and, though often in or 
accurate Christian writers, aflirmed to ho fore- near the desert, he nover engages in tho care 
father of the Turkish emperors. Soliman of flocks and herds, which is left to inferior 
was of the noblest Oguzian family among tho classes. According to Herodotus, tho Scythic 
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Sacoo fenuraernted eight races with the epi- and every subsequent description of them 
thet of royal, and Strabo mefitious one of the fully confirms this. 

tribes of the Thyssageta as boasting tlie title h is generally supposed that the original 
of Basilii. The itajpiits assert that in ancient seat of the Finnic tribes was in the Ural mouu- 
times tliey only cjiiimerated eight royal sac’- fains, and their languages have been therefore 
ham or branches, viz., surya, soma, hya or called Uralic. From this centre they spread 
aswti (qu. Asi ?) niina, and the four tribes east and west ; and southward in ancieiit 
of Aguivansa, viz., prainara, puriliara, solan- times, even to the Black Sen, where Finnic 
ki, and cliohan. Abulgazi states that th(5 tribes, together willi IMoiigolie and Turkic, 
Tartars or Scythians were divided into six were in-ol>Mbly known to tlic Greeks undel’ 
grand families. The Bayputs have maintained tlic comprehensive and convenient name of 
these irlcas originally brought from the Oxus. Scythians. As we possess no literary docu- 
q’he contrasted physical appearaneii ofthc res- ments of nomadic nations, it is impossible to 
pcctivc races will decide this question. The say, even where Greek writers luive preserved 
ahoriginesof Rajputaiiahare dark, diminutive, | their barbarous names, to what branch of tho* 
and ill-favoured ; tlio Agniculas are of good j vast Turanian family they ))clongcd. On tho 
slature, and fair, with prominent features, evidence of language, tlic Finnic stock is 
like tliose of the Parthian kings. The ideas divided into four l)ianehes, the Chudic, Bul- 
which pervade their martial poetry are such garic, Permic, and Ugric. 
as were held by the Scythian in distant ages, The C'hudic branch comprises the Finnic 
and whieli even hrahmhiisin has tailed to of the Balti(t coasts. The name is derived 
eradicate ; wliilij the tninnli, containing ashes from Chud (Teliud) originally applied by the 
and arms, discovered thronghout India, espe- Ivussians to tiie Finnic nations in tho north- 
e.ially in tho south about GoNvalcooiid, where west of Russia. Afterwards it took a more 
th() Chohans held sway, indicate Ibe nomadic general sense, and was used almost synonym- 
of the north as the ])roselytc of ously with Scythian for all the tribes of Central 
mount Aboo. Colonel Tod derives 8eythcs|and Northern Asia. The Finns, properly so 
ii;oin Saeatai, ‘ Saea-dwipa,’ and ‘es’ ‘ Lord’ : called, eras tliey call themselves Suonialaiuen, 
Bonl of Saeatia or Seylliia. Alliiiities in per- t. e., inhabitants of fens, arc settled in the 
sons, eusloins and languages, eonneet ancient provinces of Finland (formerly belonging to 
India with the Scytliie races and, the southern Sweden, but since 1809 annexed to Russia), 
liomidary of the latter has imniemorially ap- and in ])arts of tho governments of Archangel 
]>roaelicd the upper l)asiii of the Indus, and has and Olonetz. Their number is stated at 
ci’osscd it more tlniii oin*e since India l,o21,olo. The J^’inns are the most ad- 


Arianized : it may ho fui'thei* assumed as pro- vaneed of their whole family, and are, the 
hahlo that the latest great Indian formation, Magyars excepted, tJio only Finnic race that 
prior to the ultra-Indian and Arian, was can claim a station among the civilised and 
Seythic, that the Scythic area included India, civilising nations of the world. Karelian 
although the race was then modified by and Tavastiaii are dialectical varieties of 
others, and that tho eastern migration of the Finnish. Tho Ksth or Esthoniaiis, ncigh- 
Arians liroke the continuity of the S(!ythie hours to the Finn, speak*- a language 
range and isolatc<l the southern section before closely allied to fhe Finnish. It Ls divided 
it had completely transformed the olden into tho dialects of J)orpat (in Livonia) 
Indian race. Tho Uajjmts, according lo and Boval. Except some popular songs 
Colonel Tod, are Seylhiaiis, having a common it is almost without literature. Esthouin, 
origin with the tribes of early Europe. together wdth Livonia and Kurland, forms 

Tlic Scythians Avorshipped an iron scimitar the three Baltic provinces of Russia. Tho 
as a symbol of Mars ; to this scimitar they population on the islands of the Gulf of 
oflered more sacrifices than to the rest of their Finland is mostly Esthonian. In the higher 
gods, and brought yearly sacrillcos of cattle ranks of society Esthonian is hardly iindcr- 
and horses. In the Saga many of the swords stood and never spoken. Besides the Finn 
have special names, ami are treated ivith the and Esthonian, the Livonian and the Lapp 
greatest respect. Tho North American Indi- must be reckoned also amongst the same 
56s are supposed to bo derived from Scythians, family. Their number, however, is small. 
The earliest existing accounts of the Scythian The population of Livonia consists chiefly of 
people describe them as rude and iinlettcr- Esths, Letts, Russians, and Cerinaus. The 
ed, living in various independent tribes, as number of Livonians speaking their own. 
not united into one nation, and perfectly dialect is not more than i3,00(). The Lapp, 
unacquainted with the learning and arts of or Laplanders, inhabit the most northern part 
civilized society. Herodotus eliaractcri.scs of Europe. They belong to Sweden and 
tliO Scythians as tho most ignorant of men, Russia. Their number is estimated at 28,000 
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Their Inngiiago has lately attracteil much speech. A few, such as Japanese, the lan- 
attoiitioiij'auilCastreii’t} travels give iicjoscrip- guago of' Korea, of the Korinkes, the Kmn- 
ti on of their manners most interesting from its cliatlales, uiul the. numerous dialects of the 
simplicity and faithfulness. The Bulgario Caucasus, &e., remain uiichissed ; but in 
branch comprises the Tcheremissiaus and them also some traces of a common origin 
Mordvinians, scattered in disconnected colo- with the Turanian iangiiagos have, it is pro- 
iiies along the Volga, and surrounded by bable, survived, and await the discovery of 
Russian and Tartaric dialects. The general philological research. S(!ythians made a 
name given to these trihe.s, Bulgaric, is great inroad into Soutliorn Asia, n. c. 633, 
not borrowed from Bulgaria, on the Danube ; and signs of their dominion in the valley 
Bulgaria, on the contrary, received its name of the Indus are still to ho scon. General 
(replacing Moesia) from the Finnic armies Cunniiigham (p. 37) mentions that Asoka 
by whom it was conquered in the seventh dispatched missionaries to the most dis- 
*century. Bulgarian tribes advanced from the taut parts of his empire for the propagation 
Volga to the Don, and after remaining for a of buddhism. Alasadda, or Alexandria ad 
time under the sovereignty of the Avars on Caucasum, tlie capital of the Yona, or Greek 
the Don and Dneiper, they advanced to the country, is recor<led as one of tliese distant 
Danube in 635, and founded the Bulgarian places ; and as the Chinese pilgrim Hwen 
kingdom. The third, or Pcrmic branch, com- Tlisaug notices several stupas in that neigh- 
priscs the idioms of the Votiakes, the Siriancs, hourhood as the work of Asoka, wo have the 
and the Periniaus, three dialects of one Ian- most satisfactory proofs of tlio Indian occupu- 
guage. Perm was the ancient name for the lion of the Kabul valley in the third and 
country between 61“ 76' E. long., ami 55* 55' fourth centuries before Christ. The corn- 
!N. lat. The Pcrmic tribes were driveu west- pletcncss of this occupation is well shown by 
ward by tlieir eastern neighbours, the Voguls, the use of the Indian language ou the coins 
and thus pressed upon their western neigh- of the Bactrian Greeks and Indo-Scythiaiis, 
hours, the Bulgar of the Volga. Tlic Vostiakes lowu to a. d. 100, or perhaps even later ; and 
are found between the rivers Vyatka and although it is lost for the next two or three 
Kama. Northwards follow the Sirianes, in- centuries, it again makes its appearance ou 
habiting the country on the Upper Kama tlic coins of the Ahtelite, or White Hun of 
while the eastern portion is licld by the Per- the sixth century. During the whole of the 
mians. These are surrounded ou the south by tenth century tlio Kabul valley was held by a 
the Tartars of Orenburg and the Bashkir ; on dynasty of brahmans, whoso power was not 
the north by the Samoyedcs, and on the east finally extinguished until towards the close of 
by Voguls, who pressed on them from the the reign of Mahmud of Ghazni. Kophos is a 
Ural. These Voguls, together with Huii- name as old as the time of the Vedas, iu 
gariaus and Ostiakos, form the fourth and whicli tlio Kuhha river is meutionod as an 
last branch of the Finnic family, the Ugric. atllucnt of the Indus ; and as it is not an 
It was in 462, after the dismemhennent of Ariaii word, General Cunningham infers that 
Attila’s Hunuic empire that thc.se Ugric tribes the name must have been applied to the Kabul 
approached Europe. They were then called river before the Arian occupation, or, at least, 
Onagur, Saragur, and Urog ; and in later as early as n. c. 2500. Iu the classical 
times they occur iu Russian chronicles as writers wo find the Khocs, Kophes, and 
Ugry. They arc the ancestors of the llun- Khoaspes rivers, to the west of the Indus, aud 
garians, aud should not he confounded with at the present day wo have the Kunar, the 
the Uigur, an ancient Turkic tribe mentioned Kurah and the Gomal rivers to the west, and 
before. There have now been mentioned the the Kuiiilmr river to the oast of the Indus, all 
four chief classes of the Turanian family, the of which are derived from the vSeythian ku, 
Tungusic, Mougolic, Turkic, and Finnic. “ water.’' Ku is the guttural form of the 
The Tungusic branch stands the lowest. Assyrian hu in Euphrates and Eulaeus, and of 
These four classes, togctlier with the Saino- the Turki su and the Tibetan chu, all of 
yedic, constitute the northern or Ural- which mean water or river. The district of 
Altaic division of the Turanian family. The Kophenc must, therefore, have received its 
southern division consists of the TamuHc, the name from the river which flowed through it, 
Gangetic (Trans-Himalayan and Sub-Hiraa- ike as 8indh from the Siudhu or Indus ; 
lay an), the Lohitic, the Taic, and the Malaic Margiana from the Margus, Aria from the 
classes. These two divisions comprehend Arius, Arachosia from the Arachotus, and 
very nearly all the languages of Asia, with others. It is not mentioned by Alexander’s 
the exception of Chinese, which, together 1 j is torians, although the river Kophes is no tic- 
with its neighbouring dialects, forms the only ed by all of them. 

representative of radical or monosyllabic! Chatilcld says (p. 1B3) the ScythinuiS, 
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known more particularly by the name of 
Sacae, infected the Persians with their 
opinions concerning an immortality to be 
procured from vegetables. All the eastern 
nations eagerly adopted it, and thence i 
travelled into Europe. The ingenuity of the 
Greeks displayed it in the ambrosia of their 
gods. The Magi in the shrub, callet 
Horn ; the Arabians in their elixir’s magical 
studies, and their talismans ; the nioderr 
nations of Europe, in their frivolous re- 
searches after grand specifics, alchemy, and 
the efficacy of plants and minerals. 

Ouseley remarks (pp. 86-88) that the Scy- 
thians often sacrificed men to their deity, and 
the sword, on which they threw the victim’s 
blood ; and with blood also they profusely 
sprinkled or completely varnished the trunks 
of their sacred trees. 

According to Eolus, the Scythians dwelt 
1,000 years in the countiy of their origin. 
They then emigrated towards the south, and 
having peopled the regions comprised between 
llie Sgeind (Indus) and the ocean, and the 
Teth-gris (the Tigris) in 293 rings, or years, 
they crossed the Teth-gris, arrived at the 
Alfreidg-ris (Euphrates), occupied the Tath- 
do-cal (the Jews Hiddekel), and spread beyond 
the Atfreidg-ris all over the earth, maintain- 
ing under their sway the several nations of 
the globe during the space of 1809 years. 

The Chronicles of Eolus, written in a 
Scythian dialect (Phcenician according to 
O’Coiiuor) gives historical descriptions of 
the events tliat occurred during the 1,304 
years which preceded the establishing of the 
Scythian empire. 

The tribes that lived on the banks 
of the Indus were called ludo-Scythiuns, 
and those from the confines of Europe, 
Celto-Scythians, Mr. Hodgson was of 
opinion that all the aborigines of India are 
Northmen of the Scythic stem, and he con- 
siders this view to he justly inferable from 
their physical characteristics. He thinks, 
however, that very careful iiivcstigatioii will 
alone enable us to decide whether they owe 
their confessedly scj^tliic physiognomy to 
the Tangus, the Mongol or the Turk branch 
of the Tartars or Scythians, and whether 
they immigrated from beyond the Himalayas 
at one period and at one point or at several 
periods and at as many points. Members of 
that stock, he continues are found from their 
original seats on the north of the Himalaya 
southwards to the seas, and between Gilgit 
and Chittagong there are a hundred passes 
over the Himalaya and its south eastern 
continuation to the Bay of Bengal, through 
which they may have migrated ages upon 
ages before the dawn of legend and of chro- 
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nicle. In every extensile jungly or hilly 
tract throughout the vast continent of India 
there exist hundreds of thousands of human 
beings in a state not materially different from 
that of the Germans as described by Tacitus, 
and he adds that these primitive races are 
the ancient heritors of the whole soil, from 
all the rich and open parts of which they 
were expelled by the hiudoos. It might be 
deemed folly, says Colonel Tod, (Vol. i, p. 
592,) to trace the rites and superstitions 
of so remote an age and nation to Central 
Asia ; hut when we find the superstitions 
of the Indo-Scythic Gete prevailing within 
the Indus, in Dacia, and on the shores of the 
Baltic, we may assume their common origin ; 
for although the worship of arms has pre- 
vailed among all warlike tribes, there is a 
peculiar respect paid to the sword amongst 
the Gctic races. The Greeks and Romans 
paid devotion to their arms, and swore by 
them. The Greeks brought their habits from 
ancient Thrace, where the custom existed of 
presenting, as the greatest gift, that peculiar 
kind called acinaces, which we dare not 
doubt, comes from the Indo-Scythic or 
Sanscrit. When Xenophon, on his retreat, 
reached the country of Seuthes, he agreed to 
attach his corps to the service of the Thracian, 
His officers on introduction, in the true ori- 
ental style, presented their uuzzurs, or gifts 
of homage, excepting Xenophon, who, deem- 
ing himself too exalted to make the com- 
mon offering, presented his sword, probably 
only to be touched in recognition of his ser- 
vices being accepted. Up to the present 
day, the soldier races of India, on their- 
presentation to a superior, present to him 
their swords, and in being dismissed from the 
reception, a drop of essence of roses is 
allowed to fall on the half-drawn Jblade. The 
most powerful oath of the Rajput, next to his 
lovereign’s throne (gadi ca an), is by his arms, 
ya sil ca an, ‘ by this weapon !* as, suiting the 
ictiou to the sword, ho puts his hand on his 
dagger, never absent from his girdle. Dhal, 
turwar ca an, ‘ by my sword and shield !’ The 
shield is deemed the only fit vessel or salveron 
which to present gifts ; and, accordingly, at a 
Rajput court, shawls, brocades, scarfs, and 
jewels are always spread before the guest on 
bucklers. In the Runic “ incantation of Her- 
vor,” daughter of Augantyr, at the tomb o^ller 
father, she invokes the dead to deliver the 
enchanted branch Tirsiug, or ‘Ilialmar’s bane,’ 
which, according to Getic custom, was buri- 
ed in his tomb ; she adjures him and his 
brothers “ by all their arms, their shields, , 
&c.” It would deeply interest a Rajput, 
who might deem it tho spell by which the 
Khanda er sword of Hamira, which he annu- 
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ally worships, was obtained. The GoUiic in- writers are the Yadu and Balica branches of 
vadera of Italy inairgurated their monarch by the Indu race, and they are said to have 
placing him upon a shield, and elevating him ruled Khorassan after the great war, 
on their shoulders in the midst of Lis army. Nagani-mata, or Nagnecha, half-woman, 
Eyvor-sail is the name of a celebrated llaj- luilf-serpont, is represented as the mother 
put hero of the Bhatti tribe, who were of the Takshak or Scythic race, and the 
driven at an early period from the very heart chief Mori, from whom Bappa took Chetore 
of Scythia, and are of Yadu race. Tra- was of lier descendants. There are many 
dition has hallowed the two-edged sword or Scythic rites in the house of the rana of 
khanda of Mowar, by investing it with an Mewar. Many of the Scythic tribes have 
origin as mysterious as “ the bane of ITialmar.” entered Indin, mostly as conquerors, the Gete, 
It is supposed to be the enchanted weapon the Takshak, the Asi, Katti, Rajpali, Hun, 
fabricated by Viswacarina, with which the Kaniari. They seem to have brought with 
bindoo Proserpine girded the founder of the them a worship, out of which ultimately the 
race, and led him forth to the conquest of hiuld’hist religiou was formed as promulgated 
Chetore. It remained the great hoir-loom of by Sakya Muni. These Indo-Scythi also 
her princes till the sack of Chetore by the brought with them their northern custom of 
Tatar Alla, when rana Ursi and eleven of his using tribal designations, taken from the names 
brave sons devoted themselves at the command of animals, Varaha, the hog, Numri or Lumri 
of the guardian goddess of their race, and the fox ; Takshak, the snake ; Langaha, the 
their capital falling into the hands of the wolf ; Cutcliwaha the tortoise ; Aswa or Asi 
invader, the last scion of Bapp.a became a the horse; Seesodya from Seosoo the hare Ac., 
fugitive amidst the mountains of the west, and several of them still hold large possessions 
In Vedic times, along the western coast of in the western parts of Central India and in. 
Hindustan dwelt, also, other races, different lieluchistan. Some of the Scythians even 
alike from the Scythic tribes and from the carried their names into Europe, Asi, was the 
Arians of the Vedas— earlier colonizers or term by wliich the Gete, Yeut or Jut were 
emigrants, most probably from Assyria and known, when they invaded Scandinavia and 
the west — who had a civilization of their own founded Veutland or Jutland. The Asi* no- 
aud “iron-built cities,” and with whom the mades took Bactria from the Greeks, and Mr, 
Pharaohs and Solomon and Hiram and the Prinsep considers them to be Scythians of 
Cushite Arabs of Yemen carried on a lucrative Azes, who overpowered the Greek dynasties 
trade by sea. This people'extended gradually in Soghdiana and northern Bactna, between 
down tho coast to Cape Comorin, crossed 140 and 130 b. c. 

oyer to Ceylon, and crept up to the Coro- Mr. Hodgson, wndting on the northern 
mandel coast, till stopped by the Godaveri races, remarks that tho great Scythic stem 
and Mahanadi. All the Bengal Presidency of tho human race is divided into three 
and Central India was at that time thinly primary branches, the Tungus, the Mongol 
inhabited by a Tartar, Sakyan, or Mongol and the Turk. The first investigators 
race, coming down from Tibet and Nepal, of this subject urgently insisted on the 
But so sparse was the population whom the radical diversity of these three races ; but 
Arians encountered that in the Veda.s, Agni , the most recent inquirers are more inclined 
is represented as “ the general” of Naliusha, j to unitise them. (Certainly, ho adds, there 
the first settler, that is, they cleared tlie j is a strong and obvious character of physical 
ground by burning the forests, and soraefim3| (if not also of lingual) vsameness throughout 
descriptions are given of the grandeur and | tho Scythic race ; and it is remarkable that 
terror of the sight. this peculiar cliaracter belongs also to all tho 

The heir of Gengis Khan was chief aborigines of India, who may be at once 
huntsman, the highest office of* the state known, from the Cavery to the Alpine Cosi 
amongst the Scythic Tatars ; as Ajanbahu, and Bhagarati by their quasi-acythic physiog- 
alikc celebrated in either field, of war and nomy, so decudodly opposed to the Caucasian 
sport, was chief huntsman to the Chohan, countenance of the Arians of India. Mr- 
emperor of Delhi, whose bard enters minutely Hodgson also suggested, that there would be 
into the subject, describing all the variety of found among the aborigines of India a like 
dogs of chase. In his delight for this lingual sameness, and that consequently very 
diversion, the Rajpoot evinces his Scythic extended and very accurate investigation 
propensity. The grand hunts of the last would alone suffice to test the real nature and 
Chohan emperor Prithi Raj often led him import of the double sameness, physical and 
into warfare, and one of his battles with the lingual. That all the aborigines of India 
Tatars was while engaged in field sports on are Northmen of tho Scythic stem, seem- 
the Ravi. The Indo-Scythic race of Grecian ed to him decidedly and justly inferrible 
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SOYTHO-CELTIO. 


SEA. 


from their physical characteristics. But, 
inasmuch as that prodigious stem is every- 
where found beyond the whole northern 
and Eastern boundary of India, not merely 
from Attok to the Brahmaputra, where these 
rivers cut thi*ongh the Himalaya, but also 
from that point of the latter river all the way 
to the sea ; and inasmuch as there are fami- 
liar ghats or passes over the Himalaya 
throughout its course along the entire con- 
fines of India from Kashmir to the Biahma- 
kund, he thinks it follows of necessity that 
very careful and ample investigation will 
alone enable us to decide upon the (luestion 
of the unity or diversity of the aborigines of 
India, in other words to decide upon the 
questions, whether they owe their confessed 
Scythic physiognomy to the Tungus, the 
Mongol or the Turk branch of the Tartars 
or Scythians, and whether they immigrated 
from beyond the Himalaya (“ the hive of all 
nations”) at one period and at one point, or 
at several periods and at as many points. 
Between Gilgit and Chittagong there are 100 
passes ovev the Himalaya and its south-eastern 
continuation to the Bengal Bay ; and they 
can have issued through these passe.s, ages 
upon ages before the dawn of legend and of 
chronicle. Mr. Hodgson inclines to the opi- 
nion that the aborigines of the sub-Himalaya, 
as far east as the Dhaiisri of Assam, belong 
to the Tibetan stock, and cast of that river 
to the Chinese stock — except the Garo and 
other tribes occupying that portion of the 
hills lying between Assam and Sylliet ; and 
that the aborigines of the Tarai and forest 
skirting the entire sub-Himalaya, inclusive 
of the greater part of the marginal circuit of 
the Assam valley, belong to the Tamulian 
stock of aborigines of the plains of India 
generally. — Tod's Rajasthan, V oL i, pp. 58, 
61, 565, 591, 592 ; ii, 233; Lubbock's Ori- 
gm of Civil., p, 217 ; Burton's the city of 
the Saints, p, 137 ; Ward's view of the 
Hindoos, VoL i,pp. 12, 30 to 34, 37 ; Mau- 
rice, pp, 19, 26, 27, 28 ; Muller's Lectures, 
pp, 33, 34, 305-310 ; Chat field's Uindoostan, 
p, 183 ; Asiatic Researches, Oct, ed,, Vols, 
iv, y\pp, 52, 55, 373 ; Dr, Buchanan's Tra- 
vels in Mysore, ^c,, Vol, iii, p. 253; Hum- 
boldt's Researches in America, Eng, ed,, 
Vol, \,p, 2\^ \ Moor's Hindoo Pantheon, p, 
6 ; Voyages des Indes, Liv. iii ; Ouseley's 
Travels, Vol, i, pp, 86, 87, 88 ; Cunning- 
ham's Ancient Geog, of India, pp. 16, 37. 
See Aborigines, Arian, Bactria, Hindoo, 
Kabul, Kattiyawai', Kedah or Quedali, Kelat, 
Koh, Kurmsaq, Inscriptions, Sacrifice. 

SCYTHO-CELTIC and Scytho-druidic, 
graves. — Rajasthan, i, 61 ; ii, 233 ; Edda, 
See Cairn. 


SE, Hind., of Salt Range, Prosopis epici- 
gera, also Prosopis stephaniana. 


SEA, Hind. Rosa webbiana. 

SEA. 

Bahr, Ar. Maro, Lat. 

Ping-le, Burm. Mar, Sp. 

Mer, Fr. Sanianclram, Tam. 

Darya, ^ Hind., Pehs. . Samudra, Tbl. 


Indian sea or Green sea, Bahr-ul-Hind, or 
Bahr-ul-akhzar. 

Mediterranean Sea, or White Sea, Bahr-ur- 
Rum or Bahr-ul-baiz. 

Black sea, or Euxine sea, bahr-us-Sud. 

Persian sea or Blue sea, bahr-ul-fars, Bahr- 
ul-kabud ; Bahr-ul-akhzar, 

Red sea, Bahr-ul-kulzum, Bahr-ul-ahmar. 

Caspian sea, Bahr-ul-Khazr. 

Dead Sea or sea of Lot, Bahr-i-Lut. 

Sea flow and ebb, Madd-o-juzr. 

Sea breeze, nasim-i-bahr. 

Sea chart, kinar-namali. 

Sea coast, kinnr ; sahilah. 

Sea compass, kiblah-uooma. 

Sea ear, darya gosh. 

Sea horse, faras-ul-bahar. 

Sea port, bandar. 

Sea shell, sadf. 

As wavelets dash upon a reef, they are 
lit by what the Arabs call the ‘‘jewels of the 
deep.” The Arab superstition is, that these 
I flashes of light are jewels made to adorn the 
necks aud hair of the mermaids and mermen. 
When removed from their native elements the 
gems fade and disappear. There is some idea 
similar to this among the Scotch, and other 
northern people. The colour of the sea 
greatly varies in different parts of the globe. 
It is white in tho Gulf of Guinea, black 
around the Maldives, vermillion off California 
(caused by the red colour of the infusoria it 
contains) and green in the Persian Gulf. 
In the Arctic sea it undergoe^^ rapid tran- 
sitions from purity to opacity from ultra- 
marine to olive-green, the green colour being 
caused by myriads of minute insects which 
prey on each other and are a prey to the 
whale. The East African and Arab races 
have, from the most ancient times, sailed 
across the seas that bound their countries on 
the east and south, and have largely colonized 
the southern parts of Asia, into the region of 
tho Archipelago. The Arabian Sea, the Indian 
Ocean, tho Bay of Bengal and the Pacific 
Ocean have been the great high-ways through 
which western civilization spread. The great 
sea basins have several subordinate ethnic 
regions through which successive foreign 
elements have been introduced into the Archi- 
pelago. The principal one in the North* 
Pacific is that which is surrounded by the 
Japanes^ Luchuan, Meiakoshima, Formosa, 
Philippine, Palos, Oluthy, Marianne, and 
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SEA-COCOANUT. 


SBA-HAWK. 


Bouiu groups. On tho S. £, it merges ! 
in the MurO'Polynesian band ; ♦on the S. 
W. it constitutes a portion of the Indian 
Archipelago ; on the N. W, it forms tho 
outer boundary of the China-Corean basin, 
on the N. it connects itself with the basins 
of the Japanese and Okhotsh seas, and 
is thus brought into direct ethnic union or 
close connection with the E. districts ofM. 
and N. Asia. The China sea unites the In- 
dian Archipelago primitively with the great 
ethnic region of S. E. Asia by the districts 
of the Hougkiang, Tonkin, Mekong and Me- 
nam basins, and the marginal Chinese and 
Anam districts, — the Malay Peninsula, which 
forms the western bouinliug district, being 
ethnically a common portion of the Archipe- 
lago and the continent. The inhabitants of 
the sea-shore in tropical countries wait every 
moiTiiug with im[)atience the coming of 
the sea-breeze. It usually sets in about 
ten o’clock. Then the sultry heat of the 
oppressive morning is dissipated, and there 
is a delightful freshness in the air which seems 
to give new life to all for their daily 
labours. After sunset there is again another 
calm. The sea-breeze is now done, and in a 
short time the land breeze sets in. This al- 
ternation of the land or sea-breeze, a wind 
from the sea by day and from the land by 
night is so regular iu intcrtropical countries, 
that it is looked for by the people with as 
much confidence as the rising and setting of 
the sun. The oppressive heat of the suii and 
the climate of the sea-shore is mitigated and 
made both refreshing and healthful by the al- 
ternation of those winds which invariably 
come from the coolest place — the sea, which 
is the cooler by day, and the land, which is the 
cooler by night. About ten in the morning 
the heat of tlie sun has played upon the land 
with sufficient intensity to raise its tempera- 
ture above that of the water. A portion of this 
heat, heingnmparted to the superincumbent 
air, causes it to rise, when the air, first from the 
beach, then from the sea, to the distance of 
several miles, begins to flow in with a most 
delightful and invigorating freshness. — 
BurtojiHs Tilgrimage to Meccah, Vol. i, 
p, 323 ; Dr, Forheft Winslow, M. D., on 
Light, London, 1867 ; Maurifs Physical 
Geography, pg, 136, 138. See Ocean. 
SEA-cbcOANUT. 

Cocotier de Maldives, Fr. Zi-Calappers, ^ Singh. 
Cocos-de-mer, „ Kuddal Tayngai, Tam. 

Darya-ka Naril, Hind. Samutrapu tainkaya, Tbl. 
Ubdie Narikaylum, Sans. 

, This species of cocoanut is the fruit of the 
Lodoicea seychellarura. It resembles two 
cocoanuts fastened together ; it is convex on 
one sidey and almost fiat on the othci) oblong, 
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and somewhat pointed at both ends. The ' 
shell is dprk-coloured, and contains a kerne), 
not unlike that of the ordinary cocoanut, but 
drier, harder and more insipid. They are 
often seen floating in the sen off the coasts of 
Arabia and Africa, whence they are brought 
to Bombay ; and also from tho Laccadive and 
Mahlive Islands. The shells are made into 
drinking cups and scallops, which are used by 
the Indian devotees. The kernel is used 
medicinally by native practitioners, in cases 
of typhus fever, &c. — Favlkncr. See Cocoa- 
nut, double ; Lodoicea, Soychello. 

SEA-COCOANUT OF TENASSERIM, 
is not the famous Cocos de mer of ihe 
Seyclicllcs, but is the fruit of a tree Xylocar- 
pns granatnm, very common in the mangrove 
swamps ; and growing near the shore, its 
fruit falls into the water and floats out 
upon tho sea, which gives rise to its name. 
The fruit is not edible, but is exceedingly 
astringent, and is regarded by the natives as 
a specific in cholera. — Mason. 

SEA-CUCUMBER, see Holothuriadse, 
Trepan g. 

SEAFORTIIIA 8APIDA, B. Br., the 
Norfolk Island Cabbage tree, is a handsome 
palm, about twenty feet high and two feet in 
circumference, green and smooth, with annu- 
lar scars left by the fallen leaves ; tho froiules 
form a mngnitlcent crest at the top of the 
column ; they are pectinate, about nineteen 
feet long, and they vary from nine to fifteen 
iu number. The apex of Ibe trunk is enclosed 
in the sheathing bases of the leaf-stalks, 
along with the flower-buds and young leaves. 
When tho leaves fall they discover double- 
compressed sheaths, pointed at the upper ex- 
tremity, which split open indiscriminately on 
the upper or under-side, and fall off, leaving 
a branched spadix or flower-stem, which is 
tho colour of ivory, and attached by a broad 
base to tho trunk. The flowers are produced 
upon tho spadix ; they are very small, and 
are succeeded by round seeds, red internally. 
As the seeds advance towards maturity, the 
spadix becomes green. The young unfolded 
leaves rise perpendicularly in the centre of 
tho crest. In this state they are used for 
making hats ; those still unprotruded and 
remaining enclosed within the sheaths of the 
older leaves form a white mass, as thick as a 
man’s arm : they are eaten raw, boiled, or 
pickled. In a raw state they taste like a nut, 
and boiled they resemble artichoke bottoms. 
— KeppeVs Ind. Arch., Vol. ii, p. 283. 

SEA DUST, see Trichodesmiura, Red-sea. 

SEA GYPSIES, a name by which Stailors 
designate tho Baju-laut a seafaring people of 
the Archipelago. 

SEA-HAWK, or Frigate bird, the Tachy- 
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BSAL. 


SEA SHELLS. 


petes aquila, is also called the Man of War 
bird and the Boatswain. It has short, feet 
and cannot swim or dive. It is intermediate 
between the predaceous sea and land birds. 
It attacks the smallest birds and makes other 
fishing birds abandon their prey. It is of 
immense endurance, takes great flights and 
rises to vast heights in the air. It ranges 
through all tropical seas and hovers over 
the tropical W’aters. It has been seen 400 
leagues from laiitl, and yet is said to re- 
turn to land every night. Its expanded 
pinions measure 14 feet from end to end. — 
Bennett, 


SEAHI or Siahi, Hind., Pkrs. Ink. 

SEA-HORSE, a fish, one of the Syngna- 
thidse, the head of which, as the fish dries, 
assumes a bent position like the head and 
neck of a horse. 

SEA-HORSE: their teeth are imported into 
China, chiefly through Macao ; they are 
brought from California and other parts of 
western America, and are used by the Chinese 
in tlie same manner as ivory ; they arc the 
teeth and tusks of the walrus and other ceta- 
ceousanimals, — Morrison.^QQ Ivory, Carving. 

SEA ISLAND COTTON or Long staple 
cotton. See Cotton, 

SEA JELLY, a term applied to the 
molluscous acalephm, CollcL 

SEA KALE, Crambo maritima. A vege- 
table not of much value. — Jaffrey, 

SEAL, the name of a family of amphi- 
bious animals, valued for the oil obtained 
from the fat or blubber, and also for their skin, 
which is used for a variety of purposes. — 
Faulkner. 

SEAL. 


Khatim, A a. 

Cachets, Fit. 

Petchufte, Gkr. 

Mahr, HiUD. Pers. Turk. 
Sigilli, It. 


Sigillum, 

Nagiu, 

SolloB, 

Mutra, 

Muhurlc, 


Lat. 
Pers. 
Pout., Sp. 
Tam. 
Turk. 


The seals of oriental nations are used for 
ornament and as signet rings. The Angu- 
liya mudra, or finger-ring seal or signet, has, 
from the earliest periods been commonly used 
in the East. Ahasuerus takes his signet off 
bis hand and gives it first to Hainan and 
again to Mordecai ; and Herodotus notices 
that each of the Babylonians wore a seal- 
ring. The Greeks and Romans had their 
rings curiously engraved with devices, and 
that cast by Polycrates into the sea was the 
work of an engraver whose name the historian 
has not thought unworthy of commemoration. 
The seal is alluded to, also in the Dema- 
gogues of Aristophanes. — Hind. Theat, Vol. 
ii, p. 162. 

SE^L of Soloman, Mahr-i Suliman. 

SEAL of Siva, see Inscriptions. 


SEALING WAX 


Giro d* espftgne, Fa. Lak, Malay.. 

Cire (P cacheter, Surgutsch, Rus. 

Scigellack, Ger. Lacre, Sp. 

Chap-ka mom, Hind. Arakku, Tam. 

Cara lacca, * Lakka, Tel. 

Cera dispsigna, It. 


This is a composition of gum lac, melted, and 
incorporated with resin, and aftcr\vards colour- 
ed withsomesuch pigment as vermi II ion, ivory- 
black, &c. It is used for sealing letters, legal 
instruments, &c. Several varieties of sealing- 
wax ai*e made from lac, in dilFerent parts of 
India. Garcias ab Orto described it as made 
from lac in the year 1563. Tavernier mentions 
the same fact. The Spaniards have obtained 
ci*edit for the invention ; but they, no doubt, 
learned it from the Arabs. A Frencliman who 
travellcRl much in Persia and different parts 
of the East Indies is also thought to have been 
the discoverer; and by Beckmann it is consi- 
dered to be a German invention. The sealing 
wax made at Guutoor is very good, and, for, 
a hot climate, better than the English wax, as 
it does not soften with the lieat of the 
atmosphere. — Faulkner; Rotjle, Arts, of 

India, p.4SG; M. C. C. ; McCulLocNs Com. 

Die , p, 1011. 

SEALKOTE, a district in a pleasant fer- 
tile strip under the Himalaya. It produces 
grain of kinds, goor, cotton and flax ; its 
manufactures are country paper, cloth (coarse), 
soosee pushmina work, and koftgaree or 
work inlaid in gold. 

SEA SLUG, Eng. Holothuria ; Biche 
de Mar. 

SEA-NETTLE. Ships often meet in with 
vast numbers of young sea-nettles (medusae) 
drifting along with the Gulf stream. They 
are known to constitute the principal food for 
the whale ; the habits of the right whale are 
averse to the warm waters of Jlie Gulf stream. 
— Maury, p, 43. 

SEARBETT or Shalbett Island, in lat. 
20® 54' N., long. 71® 31' E., is# 17 miles from 
Mowah point, on the Guzerat coast. 

SEA SHELLS, are the hard outer cover- 
ings of the molluscous animals or shell-fish. 
Tlie shores of the islands of the Indian ocean 
aflTord a great variety of beautiful and rare 
shells. They are brought to China in junks 
from tho Archipelago, and from the islands 
along the coast. Th(*y are mostly .salt water 
shells. Few or no fresh water shells are col- 
lected. Botli sorts are sometimes injured by 
scraping and varnishing them. Besides 
shells, as objects of natural history, in- 
sects arc also procurable at Canton, tolerably 
well preserved ; they are mostly coleopterous 
insects, as beetles ; butterflies and other classes 
are also gathered, especially those which are 
gay. • The precious stones seen in tho China 
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SEASONS. 

market in small quantities, are rather, inferior ; 
chrysolite, malachite, cornelians, agates and 
jade, are the most common : limestone and 
quartz are cut into fantastic shapes, but being 
al ways lackered, are spoiled for natural objectl 
£iids or hshes are seldom seen preserved.— 
Morrison. See Mollusca, Nacre. 

SEA-SIDE ALOE, or Small aloe, Aloe 
litoralis. 

SEASONS. The horticultural division of 
the seasons in Madras, are : 


SEA WEED. 


Spring . 

August. 

September. 

Octob er. 

Summ er. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

Autumn. 


Sow seeds, 
p].mt trees 
and siii ubs. 


^larch. 

A pril. 

Winter. 

May. 

June. I bender 

Jill V ' I 

^ ■ j liot winds. 


Vegetables 
plentiful. 

February. J 

• 

The Indian seasons are, according to the 
shasters, six in iiuinbm', each comprising two 
months. These divisions are more fanciful 
than real ; and the common people are content 
to adopt the more definite division of three. 
Chou-masa, or Burk’ha, con.slitutes the four 
mouths of the rainy season. The rest of the 
year is comprised in Seeala, Jam or Mohusa, 
the cold season ; and Dhooh-kala, or Khursa, 
the hot season. The hindoos also divi<le tlie 
seasons into Glirishma, or hot weather, Varsha 
or rains, Sarat or autumn, llemanta or cold 
season, Sisira dewy or foggy. Amongst the 
hindoos, as amongst other races, many of the 
religious festival days or holidays relate to the 
changes in the seasons, at. the new year, when 
the sun turns northwards, and at the vernal 


first, the Nagapanchami, on which feast a 
^ako of clay is worshipped : the second is 
Gokul Ashtami, when a clay image of the 
infant Krishna is worshipped, and the third 
occasion is that on which Gauesh is worship- 
ped, and this last day of the worship of Mritti- 
ka is observed witli great pomp. The valian 
or carriage of Ganesh is a rat. The feast in 
honour of his birth is held on the 4tli of the 
month Bhadrapad, falling on the first days of 
September. Ganesh is brought to the house 
with much pomp.— ; Elliot. 

SEASON PIGEON, of Ceylon, Cornus 
pnniceus, is migratory. 

SEA WATER. Fresh water specific gra- 
vity taken at 1 , 000 , sea water is 1 , 027 . But ’ 
the Dead Sea is e(|uul to 1 , 028 . The deep sea 
water is of a coerulian blue ; hut it appears yel- 
low on the coast of Japan : black round the 
Maldives ; and the alleged 4-edness of the Red 
Sea, Erythrium Mare, is said to owe its colour 
to a delicate microscopic algie, Xrichodesmium 
erytimenm, though others allege shells and in- 
fusoria as the cause. The sea of Califoruia i.s 
often of u Vermillion colour. The phosphores- 
cence of the ocean is very frequent iu the In- 
dian Ocean and Arabian Gulf, The water as- 
sumes a white milky appearance. On one occu-. 
sion, seen by Captain Kingman, the water was 
filled with phosphorescent animalcules. On 
other occasions a gelatinous traii.slucent sub- 
stance has been observed, and at other.s 
countless myriads of minute globular crea- 
tures called Noctiluca*, and the animalcules 
called Pyrosoma atlanticum,a mucous sac, an 
inch long, wiiich on a ship’s (le(;k emits a 
light like that of iron at wJiite heat.— Co//i/w- 
wood. 


and autumnal equinox ; in illu.stration may he SEA WAVE, see Floods, 
mentioned the Ganesli (Jhalurtlii or Chauth, SEA WAX, see Maltha, 
which falls about the beginning of September. SEA WEED, Glva reticulata, Forsk., is a 
On this day was horn Ganesh, called also Gan- very beautiful reticulated sea-weed of* the 
pati, made frona the turmeric and oil off the Eastern Archipelago. Dead Sea weed washed 
body of Parvati. He is the god of wisdom on .sliorc is not used iu Japan as food, nor 
who removes obstacles and is invoked at the for trade, hut the whole coa.st is a dry salter’a 
commencemeut of all undertakings. Ganpati estahlishmeiit. The Japanese go out in their 
has a man’s body with the h<-ad of ,an elephant small boats to the rocks, and witli loni*- sticks 

His head is said to have been cut off oi to which is attached a piece of iron to serve as 
destroyed by Siva, when Ganesli tried to a knife, they sever the weed from the rock or 
prevent Siva entering the chamber of Parvati bottom of the sea. The instrument may 
while bathing. Clay images are made and ho twenty feet long, the blade about eighteen 
worshipped for from one to nine days and inches ; the amount of sea weed is really 
then thrown into water. The Chin Chor or incalculable ; from Hakodate to Yenanai 
Chinchwad who resides at a village of tha following the shore, is twenty-two miles 
name near Poona is helieyeil to he an incarna- in a straight line, hut quite sixty miles if 
tion of Ganesh, who promised an ascetic- wo follow the curves of the bays and ups 
named Meroha, who lived in Sivaji’s time tha and downs of the land; and every avail- 
he would be incarnate for seven generations able, in^di is covered with it. Each day 
in his family. The earth imago of Ganesh, it is placed out to dry if the weed is not 
is one of three forms in which the earth ^ity humid ; otherwise it is covered up afeainst 
Mrittika, is worshipped by hindoos. The the rainy day. This weed is a valuable ^port 
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f V SBCAMONE 

from Japan and edible, and, with rice, con* 
stitutes the cuisine of the Chinese. It is ex- 
ported to China, and then sent up to those 
countries where salt is dear, being lighter as 
merchandise, and well adapted for cooking. — 
BodgsoWs BagasaJci, p, 63. See Algae, Food, 
Japan. 

SEA WRACK, Zostera. 

SEB, also Seo or Palu, Hind. Pyrus 
malus, Apple tree, an apple. 

SEB, a divinity of the ancient Egyptians, 
analogous to the Chronos of the Creeks and 
Latins, with them the egg of the goose was 
the emblem of Sob. — Bunsen. See Goose. 

SEB, also Seo and Sev, a mode of pro- 
nouncing the name of the hindoo god Siva, 
whose emblem is the coiiical-formed liugam. 

SEBA, Sans. Apple. 

SEBA, see Balkees, Saba. 

SEBE MARA, Can. Psidiurn pyriferuni. 

SEBESTAN, also Lobesten, Sebestenaaiid 
Sebes tens ; Lesura, Hind. Biiliooari, Beng., 
are dried fruits, distinguished as smaller 
and larger, of Cordia august ifolia, myxa 
and latifolia. The fruits are edible, but 
tasteless, and were once formerly famous in 
European medicine, but seen only to contain 
much mawkish nnicilag(*uous [)ulp. These 
•were formerly used in Europe, but now by 
the native practitioners of the East only. 
The dried fruits are very glutinous, and are 
esteemed expectorant. The seeds of Cordia 
myxa, are called Chnkoou ki bee nj, and (l(‘em- 
ed an infallible remedy in ringworm, tlie 
powder mixed with oil being applied to the 
eruption (Bcng. Dis.) — Ben. Ph.^ p. 294 ; 
T hiriy ’five year s in the East, by Dr. lloniq., 
p. 343. 

SEBKSTANA DOMESTTCA, Lam., 
Com met. ^ Pr. Alp. Syn. of Cordia myxa, 
lAnn..^ B.oxh. 

SEBESTANA MYXA, Commel. Syn. of 
Cordia myxa, Lifin., Uoxb. 

SEBESTANA OFFICINALIS, Gcert. 
Syn, of Cordia myxa, Linn. 

SEBESTENS, Liml ley’s name for the 
order Cordiacea^, Eng. Cyc. 

SEBIFERA GLUTINOSA, see Tetran- 
thera. 

SEBO, Sp., Port. Tallow. 

SECALE CEREALE, Rye, has the 
glumes 1 -nerved and shorter than the spike- 
let ; the rachis is very tough. This plant is 
extensively cultivated iu Europe, and has no- 
where been observed iu a truly wild state, 
away from the possibility of escape from 
cultivation, being sown by the agency of 
man. — Eng. Cyc. ; Voigt, p. 741. 

SECAMONE ALPINI, Secamone, (Pros- 
per alpmus). A drastic purgative. The 
Smyrna scammony has been attributed to 
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this plant on very insufficient grounds. — 

0'8h., p^Ao2. 

SECAMONE EMETICA, J2. Br. 

Pcriplocacmetica, I Asclopias angustifolia, JRoa;6. 
Asclepias pHCutlosarsa. | Sliada-Iioori, Beno. 

Grows common iu the southern parts of 
the peninsula of India at the foot of moun- 
tains ; is a smooth twining shrub, leaves short 
stalked, veiuless, smooth, varying from ellip- 
tical to narrow lanceolate, <!ymes interaxil- 
lary, shorter than the leaves. Roots acrid 
and emetic. — O'lslianahnessy, p. 461 ; Roxb., 
Vol. ii, p. 39. 

SE(yTS. Amongst bindoos, there are six 
principal sects. In addition, however, to 
these six sects it is to be observed, that the 
vaishnaiva are diviih'd into two branches, 
the Goculast’ha and the Kamamiz ; the first 
the worshippers of Krishna, the latter of 
Rama Chandra. Tliese again are subdivid- 
ed, one part of the (xoenlast’ba worship|)iiig 
Krishna alone, a second woi*s)iipping him in 
conjunction with his mi.'^tress liaclha, and a 
third (called Kadba Jballabhi) who adore 
Kadlia only, considering her as the active 
power of Vishnu in flie eighth avatar. The 
followers of tin*, last-mentioned sects have 
adopted the singular pi inttice of presenting to 
their own wives the oblations intended for the 
goddess ; and those among them who follow 
the lefr-banded path recpiire their wives to be 
naked when attending them at their devotions. 
Among (In* Ramannzsoine worshipRama only, 
others Rama and Sita. The Saiva sect wor- 
sliip Siva and Bhavaiii conjointly, and adore 
the Linga or (!om pound type of their god 
and goddess. The ex(!lnsive worshipper^ of 
Siva are the Lingi or Gymnosophists. Those 
of Bliavani, oi’ any other of the female ener- 
gies, are the Sacta sect, whose emblem is the 
Youi. The seetarial maiks or symbols are 
made of a.slies, cow-dung,*' earth of the 
Gauges, turmeric, sandal powder, chuifam 
(a sort of lime,) &c., and are commonly of 
yellow, red, black, and straw colours. The 
see.tarians of Siva and Vishnu are styled 
saiva or vaislinava, or Siva-blnikt and Vish- 
nu-bhakt. The right-hand worshippers of 
the Sakti are also called Bhakta. — Cole. 
Myth. Hind., pp. 163, 39.5 ; Wilson^ s Glos. 
See Hindoo, Linga, Yoni. 

SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA, 
is one of the principal ministers of the Queen 
of Great Britain, he signs all communications 
to the Governors and Couucil for the Indian 
presidencies. He is aided by a Council of 
military, civil and mercantile men, and is by 
law compelled to seek their opiniou, but [is 
not bound to follow it. • 

SECUNDERABAD, a large military can- 
tonment, 6 miles north of Hyderabad. 
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SECUNDRA, a town in Northern India ; 
its narae is probably from Seeunder Lodi. 
In Secuiiflra was laid the Great Akbar. Tlie 
quudranjjle of his mausoleum is enclosed by 
high embattled walls, to break the monotony 
of which there are four oi^tagoual minarets at 
the four corners, and four colossal gateways 
on the four sides. The space within is laid 
out in walks, flower-beds, orangeries, and 
groves of mango. — 7V. of Hind., VoL ii, />/>. 
9 , 10 . 

SECUNNY, Akolo-IIind. A steersman, 
from snkhan, a helm. 

SEDA, PoKT., Si*. Silk. 

SEDAIT, see Kaslimir. 

‘ SEDD MAKKB, see March, Saba, Sail-ul- 
Areb 

SEDDHYA, see Inscription. 

SEDGE, plants of the natural order 
Cyperaceaj, the Sedge-tribe, comprising tiie 
following E. Indian genera and species ; — 

A. Cyperea?. 

alopecuroides, Jiotlhr, Himalaya, 
aiigustifolius, Btirh.^ liengal. 
ariatatiis, liottler, Peninsula of India, Bengal, 
articulatus, Linn.. IViiinsula of India, Bengal, 
bulbosus, VahL, Coromandel, 
canescens, Vahl., Peninsnla of India, 
castaneus, WifkL, Peninsnla of India, Bengal, 
compressu.*?, Linn.. W. <& E. Indies, Penin., Beng. 
diftbrinis, Linn.. (Ireecc, Egypt, S. A.sia, the Beliooa. 
flistans, lAnn.^ W. k. E. Indies, P. of Tnd., W. Africa, 
dubin-s, Jtotfkr, P. of Jnd., Ben., ch’hotogotboohee. 
exaltatus, lUlz., Penin.sula of India, Bengal, 
liaspan, Roltlcr, Peninsula of Imlia. 
hcxastachyu.s, Rottler, Arabia, East Indies, 
iniindatuo, Iloxb., P. of Ind., JJengal, patee, 
iria, Linn.. P. of Ind., Ihuig., Nepal, China, Manilla, 
nivems, Ketz., Bengal, Monghyr, Kainaon. 
pectiniforrnis, Horn.. (>>romandel. 
j>erteiinns, Roxh.. Bengal, the nagur-moothi. 
jdeuraiithua, Necx. Conjinandel. 
polystaehyus, Rotthr, Penimsiila of India, Australia, 
procerus, Roxh.. Peninsula of India. 
pulvinatiLs, Nees, Penin.sula of India, Bengal, 
pumilns, Linn.. [Vninsula of India, Bengal. 
PygmaDeiLs, ViihL. P. of Ind,, J3eng,, Ava,the jal-miiti. 
racemosu.s, Rctz.. Penin. of India, Beng.al, I’enang. 
roxburghii, Neen. Peninsula of Imlia, Bengal. 
8anguinolentn.s, Vnhl.. Koukan, Bel»g^il, Nepal, 
aeminudus, RoxL.. Bengal, 
tenuiflorus, Rottler, Pcniii.siila of India. 
tortuosuB, Roxh.. Circars. 

venustus, R. Brown. Pen. of Ind., Australia, Java, 
verticillatus, Roxh.. Pen. of Ind., Bengal, Nepal. 
Papyrus dehiscen.s, Abe P. of Ind., Beng., Chumatce- 
patee. 

elatus, Necs. Ceylon. 

pangorei, Nees. P. of Ind., Beng., Mador katee. 
tegetiformis, Arnott. Bengal. 

Mariscus cyperinus, Vahl., Ascension, Mauritius, 
China, Bengal. 

dilutus, Neci, Peninsula of India, Bengal. 
Eyllingia monocephala, Linn.. E. Indies, China, 
Nepal, Archipelago, Australia, 
triceps, A, Pen. of India and Malacca, Bengal. 
Cohrtoisia cyperoides, Aees, Peninsula of India. 

B. Hypolytreae, Nees. 

Anosporum monocephalum, Nees, Beng., Qothoobee. 
O. Scirpew, Neet. * 


SEDGE. 

Abildgaardia rottbolliana, Neet, P. of India* Bengal. 

tristachya,,FttR, Peninsula of India. 

Fiinbristylis scstivalis, VabL, Pen- of India, Bengal, 
argtintca, Valil., Peninsula of India, 
ferniginea, Vahl., Bengal, 
pallesceris, Nees. Bengal. 

ruyleniana, Nees, Sunderbuns, Bengal, the tal- 
iiooroo is tlie variety micro.stachya. 
sclncnoidcs, ["ahl., P. of Ind., Bong., keshuri-mu- 
liiuga. 

Trichelostylis aiitumnalis, var, Indica, Roxh., Bengal, 
the kuratiya yiivanee. 
comphiiiata, Nees. 

miliacea, Nees, Bengal, the huro-yuvaneo. 
quinquangiilaris, Nees. Bengal, 
ttmella, Nees. Peninsula of India, Bengal, 
tetragona, Nees. Bengal. 

Ifiolepis iirtieulata, Nees. Bengal, 
barbata, ll. Br.. Peninsula of India, 
incurvata, Nees. Bengal, 
prolongata, Nees, Bengal, 
setacea, R. Br.. Eiir(j])e, Bengal, Australia. 
squarros.a, rrt///.,Bengal,tliechln)onchoo-moormoori. 
supina, R. Br.. Bengal, Nepal, Australia. 
Ilymeiiocbajte grossa, AVr.*?, Bengal. 

Scirpns juneifonnis, Nees. Bengal, 
ky.soor, Roxh,. Bengal. 

Eleogt;nu>s capitatn-s, Nees. Rio Janeiro, PtJii. of India, 
Bong.il, New Holland. 

IJmnocliloa acntangnla, Nees. PeniiLsnla of India. 
|)lantagine.i, Nees, Ceylon, Penirisula of India, 
tumida, Nees. Bengal, Peninsula of India. 

D. 8eleriea?, Nees. 

Scleria lithusperma, Willd., Ceylon, Pen. of Indi.a. , 
tes.s(;lata, Wifld.. Ceylon, Pen. of India, Nepal. 

E. Cariccie, Nees. .several species of Carex have been 
introduced int(; India. 

Carex indica, Willd.. Nepal, 

LTncinia nefwilensi.s, Nees, Himalaya. 

Hemirea wightiana, Wtdl.. Peninsula of India. 
llemicJirph.i isolepis, Ne.e.s, Peninsula of India. 
Lipocarpha Imvigata, Nees, Peninsula of India, 
triceps, Nec.s, Coromandi?!. 

ITypoIytrum giganteum, Wall, both Pens, of India. 
Euirena ciliaris, Roxh., Coromandel, 
jjentagona, W. rC*d., Peninsula of India, 
dicho.stylis mieheliana, Nees, Nepal, Europe, Asia 
Minor. 

Chmtocyperns limnocharis, Nees, Coromandel. 
Echinolytrum (lip.saceiim, Desv., Penin.sula of India. 
M;ilacoeliaete pectinata, Nees, Peninsula of India. 
Eriophoi’um arundinacoum, Wall,, Penang. 

como.sum, Wall. Nepal. 

Rhynehospora chinensi.s, Nees, China, Nepal. 

Morisia walliehii, Nees, Nepal. 

Haplostylis meyenii, Nees, Cliina, Ceylon*. 
Cephaloschcenus articulatus, Nees, Pen. of India. 
Hypoporum pergracile, Nees. Sylhet. 

Corbesia laxa, Nces^ Nep.il. 

Trilepis royleana, Nees, Himalaya. 

Sedges arc found on the sea shore, on the 
tops of mountains, in marshes, ditches and 
running streams, on meadows and in forests, 
and several of them furnish useful products, 
A few secrete fecula in their tuberous 
root-stocks, as the water chesnut of the 
Chinese, &c., others secrete a little volatile 
oil as Cy perns longus and rotundus. The 
creeping rhizomes of Carex arenaria, and 
of a few allied species, are sometimes used 
medicinally under the name of German Sarsa- 
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parilla. An Indian species of Cyperus tegotum, where the sangha or wooden planked bridges 
Jltoxb,, called Papyrus pangorei by Nees von cannot be made, on all the principal thorough- 
l!.8enbeck, the Madoorkati of the Bengalees, fares of the Gurhwal district, are constructed 
which is extremely common about Calcutta of this silky species of grass, the cables of 
and in Bengal, is very extensively employed which aro of a considerable thickness. These 
for making the elegant, shining and useful rope bridges aro a very safe means of com- 
mats for which the capital of India is famous, mniiication over the large and rapid rivers 
andwhich are frequently imported into Europe, intersecting different parts of the country, 
The culms or stalks of the plant when green both for travellers and men with loads j and, 
ore split into three or four pieces, which in where the footway and sides are properly 
drying, conti-act so much ns to bring the mar- laced with brushwood, afford an easy enough 
gins in contact, in which state they aro woven ro.adway for loaded sheep— but neither ponies 
into mats, and thus show a nearly similar nor cattle can travel over tliem. This grass 
surface on both sides. The strips arc tied grows abundantly in all the ravines of the 
up in bundles about four inches in diameter sides of the mountains, and is to be had only 


aud four feet in length ; and seem, also, well 
adapted for making paper, ropes. The papy- 
rus of the Egyptians belongs to tliis order, 
and is still called Babicr in Syria. It is about 
15 feetliigh ; the exterior tunic of the stems 
cut in bands, and pressed, formed the paper 
of ancient Egypt ,aiul Europe 
which aro several feet long, s 
same purpose, but were of inferior quality. 
This paper is but little liable to decay. Pliny, 
for instance, relates that the book of the 
Jaws of Numa Pompilius was found in Home 
in a high state of preservation, after having 
been buried nearly six centuries in the earth. 

The cotton-grass Eriophoi um of Europe, 
is a conspicuous ornament of tuft-bogs and 
marshy moors, from having its seeds clothed 
at the base with a silky or cotton-like sub- 
stance. With tills, pillows are sometimes 
stuffed, and wicks of candles, as well as paper, 
made. There is a species of the genus very 
common in the Himalaya, both in low valleys 
and at considerable elevations. This, Dr. 
Koylo named Eriophorum cannabiiiuiri, in 
coiiscqueiice of his finding it everywhere 
employed in making ropes for all ordinary 
purposes by the inountaiueers. Its name. 


tho leavers, I and stays 
^ed for the I bridges of a 


for the cutting — but it is not of a very durable 
nature, tliougli pretty strong when fresh made 
into ropes. It lasts about a twelvemonth only, 
or a little more, and the people in charge of 
the rope bridges arc cou.stantly employed in 
repairing and annually renewing the ropes 
The * chinka,’ or temporary 
single cable, upon win ch tra- 
verses a seat in the shape of an ox-yoke, are 
also sometimes made of this grass. Sedges 
nearly resemble grasses in appearance, but 
are distinguished from them by their angular 
stems. There aro few of them useful for any 
purpose— uot even for fodder. — O'Shaugk’- 
7i€ssi/^ p, 628; Boyle^s^ Ind. Fib»^ p. 85 ; 
Trans. Agric. Soc. of India^ Vol. viii,/7.272; 
Cat. Ex., 1851 ; Captam Hndleston on the 
fibres of Gurhwal, 

8EDI or Cherri, Tam. Tree. 
SEDILENGAM, Maj^eal. Cinnabar. 
SEDJI MITTI, also Saji-khar, Hind. 
Impure Carbonate of Soda, Papudkhar, Guz., 
11 iND. Sub-carbonate of Soda. 

SEDUARI, Hind. Vitex trifolia, Linn, 
SEDUM CCERULEUM, a succulent 
plant with various coloured flowers, all of 
whicli should be grown separately in pots, in 


bhabhur and bhabliuree, has a considerable |j sandy soil mixed with brick rubbish, 
resemblance to that of the papyrus, consider- propagated by seed, these plants are 

well adapted for rock-work. — Riddell, 
SEEAL, a tribe in the waste tracts between 
the Sutlej and tho Indus. 

SEEAL, see Jun. 

SEEANA (lit. cunning, artful) a conjuror. 
SEECUKANEE, Tel. A Nalla mallai 
wood, white coloured, light and straight- 
grained, and would be- useful for temporary 
purposes. Perhaps the Lsakarasi, Tel. The 


iug that the b and p are letters so frequently 
interchanged for each other. All who have 
scrambled up the steeps of the Himalaya 
will remember the great support they have 
received from the toughness of the tufts of 
tho bhabhur. Specimens of the dried 
leaves are made up into bundles about three 
feet in length ; twine is made from it : this, 
though rough, is strong and well-fitted for 
ordiuaiy purposes. In the Himalaya the SaSr ruWgiuosus'— 

Bhabhur liolds a conspicuous place, from 

its extensive use and most abundant supply 
throughout the whole of the hills, affording a 
most economical substitute as an article of 
cordage, in lieu of others of a more costly and 
durable nature. All tho jhoola or rope 


SEED. 

Binge, 

Binj, 
Semen, 
Banih, Biji, 


Guz. 

Hind. 

Lat. 

Malay. 


Tukhm, 

Veri, 

Vittu, 


Pbbs. 

Tav. 

Tev 


bridges, which are erected over the lai’ge rivers I of gramiua. 
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Those of most importance, in a 
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commercial point of view, are clover seed, 
flax or linseed, rape seed, mustard seed, hemp 
seed, and jingelly or sesamum seed. In 
China, in the packing of seeds, after gather- 
ing them from the plants, they put each 
kind, separately, into a small bottle, and 
then pack the whole into a little box, ready 
for being shipped to Europe or America. 
An Indian climate, is very inimical to the pre- 
servation of seeds ; if properly di ied in the 
flrst instance, the best mode for preserving 
most kinds of seeds is well-soldered tin eases. 
Seeds of sesamum are presented to deceased 
ancestors, and, among the gods to Yama, the 
I'egent of death. — Faulkner ; Fortune^ p. 
]31 ; Ward^s flindoos, Vol. il, p, 

SEED PEARI 4 S, see Pearls. 

SEEDUM ACRE, Fuh.kiah-ts’au, Chin. 
The Stone-Crop plant. 

SEEDY, also written Sidi, a corruption of 
the Arabic “my lord !” is the popular name 
in India for African blacks. — Burton's Scinde, 
Vol, i, jo. 52. See Sidi, Negro. 

SEEHOO, a lake of China, on its borders 
stands the wealthy and extensive city of 
Hang-choo-foo, the surrounding scenery, is 
accounted one of the grandest, as well as 
most beautiful in all China. The Lui-fung-ta, 
or tower of the thundering winds, standing 
on the point of n promontory jutting into 
the lake, forms a bold object. It is said to 
have been built in the time of the philosopher 
Confucius, who lived three centuries before 
the Christian era. In the Vale of Tombs, 
the variety of monuments is almost infinite. — 
Macartneifs Emhassif^ Vol. i, p. 28. 
SEEKARTEN,'Ger. Chart. 
SEEKA-KAI, Tam. Mimosa abstergens. 
SEEKANDAR, Alexander the Great. 
SEEMI-AGIIATI, Tam. Cassia alata. 
SEEMANTONNAYANA, Sans. From 
Bimanta, the place on the head where the hair 
divides, and oouayana, a raising up. Amongst 
hindoos, during the marriage ceremony, the 
bridegroom first pulls the veil over the face of 
the bride and then, turning it up again draws a 
line with red lead down the centre of her fore- 
head. To this ceremony this word alludes. 
SEEMUL, Hind. Bombax heptaphyllum. 
SEEN, or Shalee, a brass di>h. 

SEENA BUND, Hind. Lit. breastband, 
used in shrouding tlie dead. 

SEENA ZANNEE, lit. breast-beaters, an 
appellation of the Shiah sect of raahomedans. 

SEENAH, a river that rises near the 
Wetern Ghauts, runs past Ahmednuggur and 
joins the Bheemah river. 

, SEENGSlv Kunawar. 

SEENKH, )Hind. The culm of the khus- 
kus, Andropojon muricatus. 

SEEOOR^^T, in Persia, provisioiw sup- 
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plied to travellers of rank, from the villages 
that they pass through : possibly from sair, a 
journey, rasad, provisioo. 

SEEPAH, a native soldier, Sepoy. 

SEER, Hind. Hedychium spicatum.— 
Hoyle's Bot. 

SEER or Ser, a measure equal to about 2 
lbs., it varies from eighty to eight-four Oojeiu 
rupees’ weight. — Malcolm's Central Bidiciy Vol. 
ii, p. 15. See Weights. 

SEE RANG, an allowance given to the 
town shepherds of India. See Ballai. 

SEER or Seir fish, Cybrium guttutum, the 
Scomber guttatum, Linn, Toramalu, Singh. 

SEERAH, fortified islets opposite Aden. 

SEESODA. The origin of this town’s name 
is from the trivial 0 (!t;urrence of the expelled 
prince of Cheetore having erected a town to 
commemorate the spot, where after an extra- 
ordinarily hard chase he killed a hare (sussoo.) 
— I'od's Rajasthan^ Vol. i, j). 216. 

SEESTAN, a de.sert couuti*y north-west of 
Beluchistan, on the rivers Ilelmund and Furh- 
rud. It was a province of ancient Persia, but 
iu the early part of the 19th century it was 
iiidepeudeut. Seestau means the region of 
cold. Both sides of the valley of the Indus 
were occupied in the earliest periods by 
another branch of the Yadu, for the Sind- 
Samma dynasty was descended from Samba 
(which like Yadu became a patronymic) of 
which the Greeks made Sambus — and one of 
whose descendants opposed Alexander iu his 
progress down the Indus. The capital of 
this dynasty was Samma-ca-kote, or Samana- 
gari, yet existing on the lower Indus, and 
which was corrupted into Minagara by the 
Greeks. There is no country to which an 
admirer of Persian poetry and romance turns 
with more interest than to Seestan, Its 
numerous ruins testify it to have been a 
fertile country, once full of citie.s, which iu 
extent and magnificence are scarcely surpassed 
by any in Asia. Except on the north, where 
it joins the south-western border of the Dau- 
ranee country, the province is now surround- 
ed by wide and dismal deserts, whence every 
wiud brings clouds of a light shifting sand, 
which destroys the fertility of the fields and 
gradually overwhelms the villages. The only 
parts which still retain their fertility, are 
those on the banks of the Ilelmund and Furra 
Rud, and of the lake W'hich is formed by 
those rivers. This celebrated lake is termed 

geographers the Sea or Durya or Zereng. 
In Persian books, it is said sometimes to be 
called the Sea of Loukh, and, by the people 
of the countiy, the Sea of Zoor or of Khaujek : 
in the neighbourhood, it is merely called the 
Lake, or the sea, and it is at least 1 50 miles 
round. The water is brackish and hardly 
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drinkable. The edges of the lake, for a con- 
siderable breadth, are choked with long rushes 
and reeds, the shores also are overgrown with' 
the same sort of vegetation ; and being liable 
to inundation, are full of miry places and pools 
of standing water. These marshes and thickets 
are frequented by herds of oxen, whose own- 
ers are men distinct from the other inhabitants 
of Seestan : they are said to be tall and stout, 
but black and ugly, with long faces and large 
black eyes : they go almost naked, and live in 
hovels of rocfds. Besides their occupation of 
herdsmen, they fish and fowl on rafts among 
the rushes of the lake. The original inha- 
bitants of Seestan are the Tajik, but they 
have now received some additions from other 
countries. There are said to be two consi- 
derable tribes, called Shahrukee and Surbun- 
dee, which have emigrated from Persian Irak 
to Seestan, and in much later times, a tribe 
of Beluch has fixed its residence in the east 
of the country. The Tajik and the two first- 
mentioned tril)es exactly resemble the Per- 
sians, and have little remarkable in their 
character. The Caukcr clan of Punnee, who 
inhabit Scewee in the plains of Seweestan are 
divided from the rest of the tribe by moun- 
tains and by Beluches, the inveterate enemies 
of the Canker name. The people of Seistan 
dress like Persians, and have the same colloquial 
dialect ; they are all Shcea moopulmans, and 
on the very worst terms with the Affghans. 
Seistan was formerly called Nimroez, and com- 
prehended part of Arriana and the country of 
the Sarangoeans. It is bounded on the N. and 
N. W. by Khorassan, E. by Candahar and 
Zablestan, and S. and 5?. AV. by Mekran and 
Kerman. The greater part of this province 
is flat, sandy and uninhabited. Seistan lies 
between Persia and Afighanistan, and is sur- 
rounded except on the north by wide deserts. 
It is a fiat country, with low hills here and 
there. Oiie-thiid of its surface is moving 
sand, and the other two-thirds are composed 
of compact sand and clay, covered with 
thickets of tamarisk, and abundant pasture. 
The Helmund, which is by far the finest river 
between the Tigris and the Indus, flows 
through Seistan, and falls into the lake of 
Zurrah. The river banks are clothed with 
luxurious vegetation, and the lake, which is 
about ninety miles long by sixty broad, is 
bordered by forests of reeds, beyond which 
there are pastures and tamarisk thickets. 
The original inhabitants of Seistan were Ta- 
jiks ; but the country has long been occu- 
pied by savage tribes of Beloochees. Seistan 
is well-kuown to the admirers of Ferdusi, ns 
the country of Zal and Rustam. In the early 
part of the nineteenth century, the ruling family 
of this province had descended from the line 
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of Kyanee, but lost its power. Kamran in- 
vaded Seistan, plundered it, and drove oflf 
6,000 of its inhabitants captive, whom he 
sold into slavery, or exchanged to the Toork- 
mans for horses, he assigned to the Kyanee 
family the town of Jahanabad, south of the 
Helmund, where, in 1838, they were residing 
and fixed his own government at Chuknusoor, 
north of the river. Little regular revenue is 
derived from Seistan, except camels, cows 
and sheep ; it is thinly peopled, and altoge- 
ther a poor possession. The most remark- 
able feature of the province is the intersec- 
tion by the Helmund and its tributary rivers. 

In summer all these are greatly swollen, and 
it has been said that they form a lake called 
“ Zurrah but the natives whom Burnes 
interrogated were unacquainted with this 
name, and described the rivers to be lost in a 
vast swampy region, full of reeds, called 
“ Ilameo.” Many of the places on the map 
are also quite unknown, but ancient forts are 
often laid bare by the blowing away of the 
sand,, while modern ones are overwhelmed. 
This is to the people a constant source of 
wonder and castles of a former age are said to 
show themselves as if newly from the hands 
of the architect. The singular disappearance 
of the waters of the Helmund, and this 
changeable face of nature, would account for 
the many fabulous descriptions of Seistan, 
The ruins of an old city in the “ Loote” or 
desert called Zaideen, yields many antiquities, 
rings, coins, &c., which are taken by the 
finders to Furro for sale. One curious pro- 
perty of the climate is, that the horse cannot 
live in it, and probably there are not one 
hundred of these in Seistan. Kamran lost 
nearly all his cavalry in his campaign, most 
of the houses dying from a disease of the diges- 
tive organs contracted in it, wliich makes it 
very unfavourable for military operations ; 
but the camels of Seistan are celebrated. — 
Kinner's Qeographkal Memoir, p. 182;jPer- 
riei'; Mr, Elphinstone ; Markham's Embassy, 
p. 23 ; Burnes, in Far, Papers ; R, et Th , ; 
Tod's Rajasthan, Vol, ii, p, 230 ; Elphin^ 
staple's kingdom of Caubul, pp, 492, 493, 
494 ; Pottinger's Travels in Beloochistan 
and Sinde, pp- 66, 89, 90. 

SEERA-SHENGALANEER— ? Conyza ^ 
cinerea. 

SEET, Burm. Acacia stipulata, T)C., also A. 
elata, Linn,, and A. speciosa, Willd,; W,^ A. 

SEETABULDEE, a fort and bazaar near 
Nagpore, made into an outpost of the Kamp- 
tee cantoumeut about 1818, and has grown 
into a large town full of bankers and artizams. 

SEETAHAR, Beng. Lycopodium phleg- 
maria. 

SEETAR, Hind. A musical instrument, 
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a guitar, the sih-tar, or three stringed musi- raarr. After a residence of 12 years, they fled 
cal instrument. and returned to the town of Murghab. The 

SEET AKA, Hind. A star, a planet. Jamshidi is polite in word and manner. They 
SEEIH-MULI, Bbng. Asparagus race- still retain parts of the zoroastrian faith, 
mosus, Willd, reverence fire, and pitch their tent door to the 

SEET-SEEN, Burm. An Amherst wood, east.— iii, 94 ; Comp. Hitter, viii, 59. 
used for the construction of religious houses. SEGIIALIN, Seghalien, or Tarakai, long 
It is a red, compact, very ponderous, and believed to he a peninsula, is an island 
highly valuable wood. — Cul, Ex, 1851. lying between 54" 24' and 45* 54' 2" N. L., 

SEEVUM, Hind, Gmelina arborea, Eoxh. and E. L. 141* 40' and 144* 46'. It is about 
SEE-WANA MADDEYA-GASS, SiNGU. 600 miles in length and from 20 to 100 
Ficus asperrima, Ko.r5. broad. It is well wooded and fertile, and 

SEFFAVI, sec Kazzilbash, Safavi. coal is found in many places, especially about 

SEFID RUD, sec Iran. Jonquiere Bay. Two-thirds of the northern 

SEGAMON, see Jakun. part belong to Russia, and is peopled by 

SEGAPU, also Thovarai, Tam. Cajanus Ghilak. The aboriginal races of Yezo, whose 
indicus, Spreng. ^ severe treatment by the Japanese, led them 

SEGAPU AVERAI KAI, also Segapu to other countries, occupy the southern part 
muche, Tam. Lablab vulgaris. of the island of Seghalin, which is in posses- 

SEGAPU CHANDAJSAM, Tam. Ptero- .sion of the Japanese. The Aino arc of short 
carpus santalinus. stature with broad faces of the Mongol type. 

SEGAPU MA^ THARI MAKAM, Tam. They arc a timid race, their limbs are Iniiry, 
Bauhinia variegata, they have bushy beards and long tangled 

SEGAPU M\I, Tam. Ink. ^ liair, large heads and clumsy figure.s, the ex- 

SEGAPU also Vela and Yerra tambatin, pression of their faces is that of good nature 
Tel. Canavalia gladiata, ZlC, combined with stupidity. According to M. 

SEGELTUCH, Geu. Canvas. Rosney their language is dissimilar to eJapa- 

SEGESTAN, the Vaekerata or Vekereta nose, and that spoken in the Kuriles and in 
of the Veiididad, was the sixth settlement the island of Yesso, are also diflereut from 
of the Avians. Tliis country is the home of Japanese. 

Bustum, Dushak is the capital of Scgestan. SEGHAN, see Kaffir. 

To the south-east of it is the laud of the Pari- SEGUE, It. Saws, 
kani, known to the ancients as a part of the SEGUN, Beng. Tectona grnndis, Linn, 

Saken country (Sakastene). The greater part of SEG UR, a forest on the Noilgherries, has 

it is now a desert, but it was once cultivated, been much exhausted andJias very little teak 
The Record runs (vii, verse 10.) ‘‘Vekereta, or black wood fit for felling. It is the main 
in which Duzhaka is situate ; there Ahriman source of supply to Ootacamund for house- 
created the Pairiika Khnatluuti.” Here there building purposes.— Conservator Re- 
may be allusion to a schism, which, in that port, p, 2. 

case, would be the second historical one. Re- SEH, or Sahi, Hind., of Kangra. Porcu- 
cenfc travellers have also found nomadic tribes pine. 

between Media and Gedro.sia, who worshipped SEH, Hind. Prosopis spicigera. 

the Peri (Fairies), but were fire-worshippers SEH, Lkpcit. Abies smithiann, Hooker, 

also. The Jamshidi, a tribe of the Aimak, IVall. 

are the only tribe of Eastern Iranians who are SEHARUNPORE, in North-Western In- 
exclusively nomades. They derive their de- dia, the site of the Botanical Gardens of the 
scent from Jamshid, and moved out of Segestau Government of India. The Kandonur river 
to the shores of theMurghab, which they have near IJurowrali is in Seharunpore. 
occupied from pie-historic times. They live SEHIOSNAG. The Takshak race enter- 
in the neighbourhood of tlie Salor and Sarik cd Ilindusthan, led by a conqueror termed 
Turkoman and they use the round conical tent Sehesnag, from Sehesnagdesa. Ho ascended 
of the Tartars, surrounding it with felt and a the Paiidu throne, and liis line terminated in 
reed matting, and their clothing and food are ten descents with Mahananda, of spurious 
Turkoman as also their occupation, for, they birth. This last prince, who was also named 
are great man-stealers. They excel the other Bykyat, carried on an exterminating warfare 
Aimak as horsemen, and, for a chapao, band against the ancient Rajpoot princes of pure 
themselves with men of Herat or^with the blood, the Poorans declaring that since the 
Turkoman tribes. It was this cause that led dynasty of vSehesnag the princes were soo- 
Allah Kuli Khan to transport them from dras. Three hundred and sixty> years are 
Khiva to the banks of the Oxus, after he had allotted to these ten princes. A fourth 
conquered them with the allied Sarik Turko- dynasty commenced with Chandragoopta 
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Mori, of tho same Takshak race. The liri 
dynasty consisted of ten princes, who are 
stated to have passed away in one hundred 
and thirty-seven years. See Takshak. 

SEHESRA ARJUNA, of the lunar race, 
called also Sehesra Bahu was of the Hi-hya 
tribe. He founded Mahesvati on the Ner- 
biulda, still existing in Mcheswar. In the 
Bhavishya Poorana this prince, Sehesra 
Arjoona, is termed a chakravarta, or para- 
mount sovereign ; also, that he conquered 
Kurkotaka of the Takshak, Toorshka, or 
Snake race, and brought with him the popu- 
lation of Mahesvati, and founded Ilemnna- 
gara in the north of India, on his expulsion 
from his dominions on tho Nerbudda. Tra- 
ditionary legends yet r(‘main of this prince 
on the Nerbudda where he is styled Sehesra 
Bahu, or ‘with a thousaiul arms, iigurative of 
Iiis numerous progeny.* lie was expelled from 
Mahesvati by the solar race. 

SEIIL, one of the princes of the Bharat, 
who founded Aror. 

SEHO of Ternatc, Arenga saccharifera. 

S EH ORE, a town on the bank of a stream 
in Bhopal. 

SEIIRAT, a mahomedan family from Sind, 
who governed at Kelat, until expelled by the 
Inudoos, who subsequently, were expelled by 
the Brahui, Sehrai, is from Sahara, a desert, 
hence also Sarrazin, or Saracen, from sahara, 
desert, and zuddun, to strike, contracted. 
The Brahui appear to have been a nation of 
Tartar mountaineers, who settled, at a very 
early period, in the southern parts of Asia, 
where they lived ah ambulatory life in kinds, 
or societies, headed and governed by their 
own chief and laws, for many centuries ; and 
at length they became incorporated, and 
obtained their present footing at Kelat and 
throughout Beluchisran. It is impossible to 
form more than a supposition, what was the 
nature of the region from which tb(»y emi- 
grated, but their pursuits and way of domes- 
tic life afforded the strongest reason for 
believing that they were originally moun- 
taineers ; and some amongst them affirm that 
the very name demonstrates this by its signi- 
fication being a compound of an affix boan and 
roll, a word said to mean a hill in the dialect 
still spoken iu some parts of Thibet ; such 
reasoning, however, is uot entitled to any 
great dependence, though supported by the 
collateral evidence of tho Beluch being 
called ill one quarter of the country Nharooi, 
which, if we admit the former derivation, 
means “ low landers,** i. c., literally not hill- 
men, a name they received from the Brahui 
when they came amongst them, and evinced 
a preference for the champagne districts, low 
villages, and plains. The Brahui imagine 
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themselves the aborigines of the country. 
In another place he states, that he considers 
the hindjaos to have been the first colonisers 
of the upper part of the Brahui mountains, 
and that the Brahui gradually settled 
amongst them. That the lust hiudoo rajah 
was named Seliwa, who called in the aid of 
these mountain shepherds against a horde of 
depredators from the western parts of Mool- 
tan, Shikarpoor, and Upper Sind ; and that 
the Brahui, having defeated and driven off 
these invaders, deposed the rajah Schwa, and 
seized the government for themselves— a 
chief of the name of Kumbar becoming khan 
of Kelat, of whom the present khan is a 
liiKfal descendant. See Brahui, India, Kelat, 
Sindh. 

SEHWAN, tho ancient Sindomana, is 
hnilt on the extremity of a spur from 
the Bilu{dii range which here juts* into 
the river. The pass of Schwan has a 
picturesque appearance from the river, with 
its rocky mountains rising in terraces along 
the bank, and its old ruined castle, supposed 
to have belonged to the Alexandrian age. 
Beyond Sob wan is the large town of Lark- 
hana, containing about 5,000 inhabitants, 
the capital of one of the most fertile districts 
in Siiulli, being that watered by the Indus, 
and the large branch called the Narrah before- 
mentioned. — Posin n^s Personal Observations^ 
pp, 28 and 29 ; Adams. See Kelat. 

SI 1 E-W AN-PAN, CuiN. A wooden frame,with 
wires, resembling the abacus of the ancient 
Greeks, Romans and Arabians. By the help 
of this the Chinese work the most difficult 
and intritrate calculations, but without it they 
arc perfectly helpless. — Pre^-e Antipodes, p. 
218. 

SETDBURROOA, a Nepaul tree, the 
bark of which is manufactured*^ into a strong 
useful j)uper ; it is also made into rope and 
black thread, but neither of them resist mois- 
ture well. — Smith's Pepaul, 

SEIDE, Geu. Silk. 

SEIES, Fr. Saws. 

SEIFE, Ger. Soap. 

SEIFATALA, or the bitter apple, a little 
village. A priest or man of the law, set 
before Mr. Rich an ample meal of honey, 
fresh butter, yoghourt, cucumbers and butter- 
milk. The natives of this part of the East 
always eat honey and butter together, and it 
is likely to be a prevailing custom in other 
parts of tho East, from the mention made of 
it in scripture — “ Butter and honey shall he 
eat,’* Isaiah vii, 15. — Rich's Residence in 
Koordisfan, VoL i, p. 523. • 

SEIGUL, see Khutri. 

SEILAN, a name of Ceylon. See Marco 
Polo. • 
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SEIN, Hind. Pentaptera tomeutosa. 
SEIR, also Teg, Mahr. Euplioibia tiru- 
calli, Milk-bush 

8EIR ABONEID, in hit. 25° 14' N., long. 
54° 22' E., an island 2^ miles long and 2 broad, 
on the south side of the Persian Gulf, eon tains 
large quantities of sulphur, and has some 
mineral springs. 

SEUM-MOTAKHERIN, or Latter Re- 
view, a work of the history of the British 
in India in the middle and (dose of the 18ih 
century by Seid Gholain Hus.suin Khan, Cal- 
cutta, 1789. I 

SELRIUS, see Iswara. 

SEISAN, a town on the Munchar lake. j 
SPRSTAN, .see Seesfan. | 

SPjJARA MALA YU, see Jakun. | 

SEJ PAN, Hind. Asparagus racremosu.s. | 
SEKA — ? see Tin. j 

SEKAKAI or Siki-kai, or Sekai, I 

Hind., Tam., Tkl. Pods of Aeattia rugata, long, I 
flat pods or legumes containing separat(% small, I 
oval, dark coloured seeds, considcu’cd by native i 
practitioners a mo.st valuable medicine. In ! 
ra.ste it somewhat resembles the soap-nut, but 
is more acrid, less bitter, and has a singular 
pungency. It is extensively used in India 
for washing the hair. — Faulhier, 

SEKKIR, n Kurd tribe. 8(?e Kurdistan. 
SEKOOHA, see Jehanabad. 

SEKRANCH, a river near Bella in Chu- 
prah, 

SEKRE, a race in Northern India, occu- 
pied a.s scavengers. 

8E K L^M A N U, or A va , Tfi L. S pon ia w igh t i i , 
Planck. 

SEKUHME, Chin. Sago. 

SEKUNDER GHAT, see Kohi.stan. 
SEKANDER NAM Eli abonnd.s with 
verses of recondite meaning. One of its 
c.oramen tutors, Syed Seif-ud-din, says that 
Hind means dark or black, the colour appro- 
priated to tlie planet Saturn, under whose in- 
fluences Hind, or Ilindii.stan, is reckoned.— 
Hindu Infanticide, p. 170. 

8EL, Fr. Salt. 

SELAGINACEiE, an order of plants 
with one genus, Hebenstreita. 

SELA’H, a historical term in Scripture 
connected with the race of Arpliaxnd, The 
mission represents the epoch of the first descent 
of the race of Arphaxad from the heights of 
the wild mountain country. 

SELAJIT, Tel. Ophelia elegans, Wight. 
SEL AMONIAAC, Fr. Sal ammoniac. 
SELA MARAM, also Sela Wanjah, Tam. 
Acacia odoratissima, Roxb., Willd. 
c SELA-VAGH, Hind. Felis tigris, Linn. 
SELAMPURA, see Topes. 

SEL AN, a river of Banka Island, see Tin. 
SELAOONJA, Tam. Acacia odoralissima. 
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^Ielaras, Tel. Ophelia elegans. 

SEELARUMBA, Sans. The seeds of 
Canna iiidica, Linn., Roxb,, Rheede, 

8ELDI, Rus. Herrings. 

SELE, the Polyneraus sele, a fish of the 
river Ganges and Bay of Bengal. The sele 
(mrnhines the advantages of flnene.ss of flavour, 
ivith wholosomeness as food ; while con- 
i »i(lerable in size, it is migratory in habit 
I and in the cold weather enters the Bengal 
j rivers, in great shoaKs. Its swimming bladder 
! is of value as an article of commerce, and its 
flesli in a fresh state is e.steemed as food, this 
would become still more valuable if it could 
be properly cured. The demand for dried fish, 
fish roe, salted fish, tamarind fish, exists in 
every part of Asia. Shark fins are largely used 
in China, and isinglass is in request both 
in Europe and China. It miglit perliap.^ 
become an article of consumption even 
in India ns it is mentioned in their systems 
of ^lateria Medica by the name of ghur- 
ree-al-su-mak and siireshum niahee, that is, 
fish-gliu‘, and is described us a good diet for 
patients in a decline. The species affording 
the isinglass is the Polyiiemns sele of Bueba- 
i nan, Sele or Sulea of the Bengalese. Dr. 

Buchanan describes the sele as affording, a 
j light nouri.shing food, like most of the fishes 
I which ho has called Bola, but as inferior to 
many of them in flavour. It is common in the 
estuaries of the Ganges, and is often found 
j weighing from twenty to twenty-four pounds ; 

I and may perhaps he the emoi of Otnlietti, 

! the Polynernus lineatns of Lacepede, the P. 
j plebeuis of Bronssonet. Thi.s, according to 
Blo(;k, h by the English (jailed King-fish and 
is the Kalaniin, Tam. of John from Trarique- 
har, and abundant in the Kistna and Godavery . 
Buchanan further states, that the sele has 
a strong resemblance to the ahovenamed 
“ maga ho.shee” of Dr- Russell. An anony- 
mous author stated that from half a pound 
to three-quarters of a pound of isinglass 
may bo obtained from each fish. Mr. McClel- 
land supposed either that P. sele attain.s 
a much larger size than twenty-four pounds, 
the limit given to it by Buchanan, or that 
isinglass is also affortled by a far larger 
species, namely, P. tetradactylus, Telia, or 
Teriya bhangan. This is identical with the 
“ maga-jellee’* of the Coromandal Coast, and 
which Buchanan often saw six feet long in 
the Calcutta bazaar, and was informed, it 
sometimes equalled 320 pounds avoirdupois 
in weight. It is considered by the natives 
as a wholesome diet although seldom used 
by Europeans. Mr. MifClelland says he has 
frequently seen them of a uniform size, that 
must have weighed from fifty to a hun- 
dred pounds, at least loading whole caval- 
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cades of carts on ttieir way to the Culcu^ the western banl:s of the Tigris. It was the 
bazaar during the cold season. Both the capital of the Macedouiun conquests in Upper 
sole and the “teria bhangan*' must con- Asia. Ctesiphon was on the eastern banks, 
sequently be very common there from at the distance of only three miles from Se- 
November to March, P. sele is supposed leucia, and was the capital of the Parthian 
to be a variety of P. lineatus, which is said kings.— Hindoostan^ p, 277 ; 
to be common on all the shores to the east- MignorCs TravelSy p,7S ; J, B, Fraser, p. 3 ; 
ward ; but if so, it seems strange that the Bunsen, God in Hist., Vot, 1. See Kabul, 
Chinese should send for it to the Hooghly. Luristaii, Tigris. 

The same might, however, be said of tho SELEUOlDA^l There are two eras, the 
cod, which, though caught in ahundaric.e on one reckoned from tho date of Alexander’s 
the coasts of Great Britain, is also diligent- death A. A. c. 323, the second, has its epoch 
]y sought for on tho banks of Newfoundland. 311 years and four months b. c., and is used 
He also inquires whether Polynemus emoi in the book of Maccabeus. These SeleucidsB 
and P. plebeius, supposed by Bucbanan to eras were also called Syro-Macedonian. The 
correspond with his Sele, coutaiu the same people of the Levant and the Jews adopted 
valuable substance, and whether either of it, the Jews calling it Tariq-Dilcarnaim, and 
RusseU’s species, the abovenamed naga- it is still in use amongst the Arabs. The 
booshee and maga-jellee {Indian fishes 183- Alexandrian era was established commenc- 
184,) yield it. — Royle on Isinglass, passim, iug from the entrance of Seleucus Nicator 
SELENITE, se(5 Elespah, Gypsum. into Babylon. Annandi notices the fact 

SELEONI-MIED, Bus. Brass. that the elephants figured on the coins of 

SELEUCIA was built by ScleucusNicator, Alexander and the Seleucid®, invariably 
forty or forty-five miles north from Babylon, exhibit the characteristics of the Indian type, 
at a point of tho confluence of the Euphrates whil.‘»t those on the Roman medals, can at 
with the Tigris, by a canal. There were six once bo pi onounccd African from tho pecu- 
hundred thousand citizens here at one time, liarities of the convex forehead and expan- 
and all the commerce and wealth of Babylon siveears. Kurnah near Bussorah is one of the 
had flowed into it, Seleucia was built by the towns founded, and culled Apamea, by Seleucus 
Greeks out of the ruins of Babylon. The two Nicator, after his wife Apama. After the 
cities of Ctesiphon (or Ul-madain),andSeleucia death of Alexander, his lieutenant, Seleucus, 
were built one on each side of the river, succeeded to the sovereignty of Affgbauistan 
opposite each other, though flourishing at and the other Asiatic conquests. Under his 
different periods. The ruins, or rather ruin, grandson, Affghaiiistan was taken from the 
of Ctesiphon (for there is but one relic of Seleucidoi, by tho aboriginal chiefs, and soon 
that once rich and noble city), is calculated after formed with Bactria an independent state 
to excite wonder. There is no eastern palace which existed during 150 years. Subsequently 
which possesses such a facade as tho the Tartars made themselves masters of Aff- 
Tak-i-Kasra or, if we suppose it to have ghuiiistan and appear to have held possession of 
been merely a gateway, such an entrance, it up to the death of Mansoor, when one of his 
The Ali Capi at Ispahan, or the gates of tlic officers, Sabaqtagin, established an indepen- 
palace at I)elib\ magnificent structures in deni dominion over all the southern parts of 
themselves sink into iusiguificance beside the Aflghuuistan, making Gliizui his capital. His 
Tak-e-Kesra ; for none of them can boast son Mahmood, who died a. d. 1028, enriched 
of an archway more than one hundred feet Affghanistan with the spoils of India. In 
high. Antiochus Epiphanes, one of the the reign of tho cruel Bahrani, one of the 
Seleucidae died b. c. 164, in the year 143 of Tartar’s descendants, the Sabaqtagin dynasty, 
the era of the Seleucidae. After tho death were deprived of all but the Punjab, and 
of Seleucus Philopater, Antiochus Epiphanes this too, in a. i). 1 160, they lost. Seleucus 
assumed the reins of power in the empire Nicator, however founded thirty-five cities 
that included Armenia and Parthia, Alex- in greater and lesser Asia ; sixteen of which 
ander was favorable to the Jews, but, he named Antioch, from Antiochus, his 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the reverse. The first father ; nine Seleucia from his own name ; 
seven years ofTiis reign were still endur- six Laodicea, from Laodice, his mother ; 
able, but after that every confessor of Jeho- three Apamea, from Apama, his first wife, 
vah, who could not be bribed or seduced over (of which the city of Kurnah was the chief) ; 
was subjected to the most cruel forms of and one Stratonicea, from Stratouice, his last 
martyrdom. But relief came in the uprise wife. According to Dean Prideaux, he wi^^ 
in B. c. 167 of the valiant Mattathias and a great protector of tho Jains, and the first 
B. c. 165, the temple was purified and the who gave them settlements in those provinces 
worship of God restored. Seleucia was on of Asia^ which lie on this side of the river 
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Euphrates. As they had been faithful and 
setviceable to him in his wars, and in many 
other respects, he granted them great privi- 
leges in all the cities which he built. The 
expedition of Seleucus to the Panjah is re- 
lated by Justin, (lib. xv, c. 4), and by Pliny, 
(Nat. Hist, lib. vi, c. 17). Seleucus Nicator 
is said to have penetrated to the mouth of 
the Gauges and it had been sailed up by tin? 
Romans as far as Palibrorha, l)eforc the time 
of Strabo. — Rktory of the Panjah^ VoL i, 
p, 5o ; Prideaax' s connection of the Old 
and Neto Testament; Migno/i's Travels, />. 
4. See Atl’ghiin, Affghiinistan, Chuhlcfn, 
Chaudragupta, Greeks of Asia, Hindoo, In- 
scriptions, Kabul, Koorna, -Khuzistan, Meso- 
potamia, Shaman, Tigris, Viudusara. 

SELIKEH, or Selikha, Arab. Bark of 
Cassia lignea. 

SELIM, sec Mameluk. 

SELIM-GIIUR, see Delhi. 

SELINGIIIXSKY, near the Baikal lake, 
is 1,779 feet above the level of the sea. It 
is situated on the east bank of the noble 
river Seliuga or Sclingue in a deep, barren, 
sandy soil, that produces almost nothing. 
The Seliugue river disembogues from the 
southwest, into the Baikal lake. — Slatuiton's 
J^arrative, p, 44. See Kalkas. 

SELJUK, a Tartar or Turkoman, whose 
name was handed down to his posterity 
through his sou Togrul Beg. Dr. Latham 
supposes Seljuk to be the same vvord^ as 
Seleucus. The leader of the Seljuk tribe 
was Togrul Beg. The death of Mahmud 
which occurred a. i>. J228 was followed by a 
period of anarchy, during which Togrul Beg 
advanced and took Ghazni and was declared 
king. The Seljuk had long settled in Persia, 
whdre they naturally adopted the colloquial 
dialect, and brought it with them on their 
expulsion by the Kharazmian kings. The 
unremitting enmity of these kings forced vast 
hoj’des of them to fly from Persia after they 
had been colonised there for many years. 
The Seljukian branch of the Turks, from 
their traditionary patriarch Seljuk Khan, 
had acquired and consolidated a mighty em- 
pire, more than two centuries before the 
name of the Ottomaus was lieard. TJie Sel- 
jukian Turks were mice masters of nearly all 
Asia Miuor, of Syria, of Mesopotamia, Arme- 
nia, part of Persia and Western Turkestan ; 
and their great sultans, Toghrul Beg, Alp 
Arslan, and Malek Shah, are among the most 
renowned conquerors that stand forth in 
Oriental and in Byzantine history. But, by 
the middle of the thirteen tli century of the 
Christian era, when Ertoghrul appeared on 
the battle-field in Asia Minor, the great^fabric 


of Seljukian dominion had been broken up by 
the assault of the conquering Mongols, aided 
by internal corruption. After long years of 
warfare carried on by Ertoghrul and his more 
renowned son, Othman, CEni became the 
settled possession of their house. Othman, or, 
according to the oriental orthography, Osman, 
is regarded as the founder of the Ottoman 
empire. The Seljuk, as well as the Moghul, 
are of Tartarian origin ; but to speak of 
them ns the same nation would be as likely 
to confound, ns a person writing on Europe, 
to include Spaniards and Frenchmen under 
the common term of Europeans. Dr. Latham 
classes the Helooch nation with the Per- 
sian, but considers them as a modified form. 
Ho says, E. and S. E. of the proper 
Persians of Kirinnu, come the Beiooch of 
Beloochistan, the Beiooch came from the 
westward, but whether they were Seljuk 
Tartars, or A rabs from Aleppo, is a matter of 
doulit. Dr. Cooke says, the original inlinbi- 
tants of the (jountry were hindoos, who fled 
from the conquering mussulmans, who invaded 
Sind, Lus and Mekran, A. n. 93 : and he is 
of opinion that thoBrahui were Tartar moun- 
taineers, who gained a footing in the country 
and ultimatidy supplanted the former, becom- 
ing th (3 riding race. — PottmgePs Travels 
in Belooehistan and Sinde^ p. 269 ; Creasy's 
Ottoman and Turks^ p, 7. 

SELL-AMMA,one of the village goddesses 
of the peninsula of India. See Hindoo. 

S E LOOP AY MAR AM, Tam. ElaSodondron 
roxhurghii. 

SELOTT.MI, see Kol, Koli. 

SELIJ, Sans, (.ordia obliqua. 

SELUNG, or vSalong a tribe who occupy 
the islands of the Morgui Archipelago, 
to the south of Tavoy . They are fishers, for the 
sea-slug. They reside in their boats, which 
are good ; are decinitly clad and intelligent: 
and are inclined to settle in villages and culti- 
vate. They dig up the slug at the low water 
of spring tides during the N. E. monsoon. 
TJiey arc supposed hy some to be desceudanU 
of slaves from the Malay peninsula. 

SELUPA MARAM, Tam. Elaeodendron 
roxhurghii. 

8ELYA, in the South of India, is a sheet 
or body covering in u.se amongst the poorer 
classes, cultivators, laborers, wrapped round 
their shoulders and body when employed in 
the fields. Their usual cost is about rupees 
one and a quarter to rupees one and three- 
quarters. in Dharwar one is always pre- 
sented to the bridegroom by relations of the 
bride, together with a turban, 

SEM, the ancestor of the Semitic race, 
dwelt in Arpakhsad, the primeval land of 
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the KftSclim or Chaldees, the frontier moun- 
tains of Armenia towards Assyria. Of the 
four branehes of this Semitic race, Elam, 
Assur, Lud and Aram, Ilelam or Elam, the 
Elymiei formed the stc'in of the Babylonian 
empire, east of the Tigris, in Susiana, 
(South Babylonia) ; Assiir was the stem of the 
empire of Ninus on the upper Tigris ; Lud, the 
Lydi, were the original inhabitants of Asia 
Minor, Jhuttus and Cappidocia, as far as the 
Halys, where the Lydians of history were 
seated. Aram the original lii; ands S. W. of 
Armenia (Ar Minn) the country between the 
sources of the Euphrates and Tigris, Mesopo- 
tamia proper, is Aram-Nalirain, and Aram 
became the latest name for Syi-ia. The Aram 
race branched into Uz or Hu/, which is 
Nejid or North Arabia,. It was to Ur of the 
Chaldees that Nahor went. His son Terah 
left it and went to Ilaran (Karra) a day’s 
journey S. of Edessji. According to Bunsen, 
the Semitic invcailed theogony for other 
peoples and es]jcci:illy for the lUjllenes, and 
the Hebrews abandoned all mythological reli- 
gion in the time of the patriarch Abraham. | 
— Bunsen, Vols. iii, v, 71-2, .365. See 
Assur, Arpaliaxail, Adam, Aram, Elam, Lud, 
Semitic races. 

SEM, Hind. Caiiavalia gladluta. 

SEMA BOGGII, Tkl. Coal. 

SEMADOONCi, Abies liruiiouiana. Sicb, 
SEMAI KARKE, Tam. Coal. 

SEM A L or Seinbal, Hind. Bomhax mala- 
haricurn. Scmal ka phool, tlowers of the 
Bomhax heptaphyllnm, considered refrigerant. 
— G€?il. McfL I'oj)., p. 152. 

SEM AN, see Kelat. 

SEMA N 1)1, Malay. Is a regular treaty 
between tin? parties on the footing ofequality. 
The adat paid to thegiiTs friends has usually 
been twelve dollars. ^ — Lnbhoeh^s Origin of 
Civil., j). 51 ; Mursdeni's I/istorg of i^amaira, 
p. 263. 

SEMANG, a negrito race who occupy the 
Malay peninsula. Seniang, is a Malay word 
applied by the mahomedaiis of Kedah, Perak, 
Tringanu and Salangoro, to the pagan tribes 
of* the interior, though the Semang Paya re- 
side the borders of the inoi'asscs, the 
Semang Bnkit, are the occupants of hills, the 
Semaiig Bakow reside in the neighbourhood 
of the sea, in the creeks and districts svhere the 
mangrove grows, and tlio Semang Bila ap- 
proach the Malay in civilization. According 
to Mr. Earl, the Semang are a woolly-haired 
race of the Malayan peninsula, and a mere 
remnant of tribes Avhich, according to native 
tradition, occupied a considerable portion of the 
interior of the peninsula at a comparatively 
recent period. At the present time the race is 
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only known to exist on the mountain Jerei, in 
the Kedah icrritoiy, a little to the nortli of 
Pinaiig ; in the neighbourhood of the moun- 
tain range which lies immediately opposite to 
the latter settlement ; and in the uplands of 
Tringanu, ou tlie east coast of the peninsula ; 
hut it seems probable (hat scattered remnants 
are to he found in several other spots, which 
have not yet been visited by Europeans. 
The Sakai and Allas tribes of Perak, which 
have hitherto been classed with the Semang, 
or woolly-haired race of the neighbourhood 
of Pinang, have curly but not woolly hair ; 
and although they retain the Papuan custom 
of boring the septum of the nose, and also 
mark their skins with cicatrices, they cannot 
bo considered as Papuans ; indeed their 
language and leading characteristics show 
them to be wild tribes of the Malayan race. 
The Semang, however, who arc identical in 
every particular with tlicl^iugan of the interior 
of Tringanu, arc Papuams in all their purity,* 
with woolly and tufted hair in every respect 
similar to other unmixed tribes of the race. 
The Semang of Kedah have been very accu- 
rately described by Mr. Auder.son, in the fourth 
number of the .Journal of the Indian Archipe- 
lago. Of the origin of the Semang race the 
Malays possess no tradition. Certain it is, 
however, that the tribes of them which inhabit- 
ed various parts on both sides of the peninsula, 
were much more numerous, before many of 
the present Malayan colonies were fouijded by 
emigrants fiom Sumatra. The Semang are 
designated by the JMalaya, Semang Paya, Se- 
maug Bnkit, Semang Bakow, and Semang Bila. 
The Paya arc those wlio reside on the plains or 
borders of morasses, the Semang Bukit, 
wliose abode is on the IiilLs, and the Semang 
Bakow are so called from their frequenting the 
sea-sliove, and occasionally taking up their 
quarters ill the mangrove jifiigles. The Se- 
mang Bila are those who Iiave been somewhat 
reclaimed from their savage habits, and have 
had intcrcour.'^e with the Malays. A similar 
lace of people .arc saiil to have formerly in- 
haliited all the islands of the Arcliipelago, and 
nations and remnants of them, under tlie 
names Ahcta, Acta, Negrito, and Papua 
occupy, or are still to he found on, many of 
them. On the east coast of the peninsula, 
the Semang are called Pangan. They aro 
at present most numerous in the interior 
near Jan, a small river to the north of tho 
Mirhow, iu?ar the lofty mouutain Jerei, in 
the Kcdali territory. There are small parties 
also in the mountains, inland of Juru and 
Krian, opposite Penang. Their huts or tejn- 
porary dwellings, (for they have no fixed 
habitations, but rove about like the beasts of 
the Idlest), consist of two posts stuck into 
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the ground, with a small cross-piece, and a 
Yew leaves or branches of trees laid over to 
secure them from the weather. Some of 
them, indeed, in the thicker parts of the 
forest, whore the elephants, tigers, and other 
wild animals are most abundant, make their 
temporary dwellings upon the cliffs and 
branches of large trees. The Semang sub- 
sist on the birds and beasts of the forest, and 
roots. They eat elephants, rhinoceros, mon- 
keys, and ratffj^ and with the exception of 
the scanty supplies they obtain from the 
Malays, they have no rice or salt. Th(?y are 
very expert with the sumpit, a blow-pipe for 
projecting .small darts, and poison the darts 
with ipoh, procured from the juice of various 
trees, which is deadly poison. They handle 
the bow and the spear with wonderful 
dexterity, and destroy the largest and most 
powerful animals by ingenious contrivances. 
It is seldom they suffer by beasts of j)rey, as 
they are extremely sharp-sighted, and as 
agile in ascending the trees as the monkeys. 
Their mode of destroying elepliants, in order 
to procure the ivory, of their flesh, is most 
extraordinary and ingenious. They lie in wait 
in small parties of two or three, when they 
have perceived any elephants ascend a hill, 
and as they descend again, which they usually 
do at a slow pace, pluckiug tlio branches 
as they move along, while the hiud legs arc 
lifted up, the Semaug cautiously approaching 
behind, drives a sharp-pointed bamboo, or 
a piece of neebong which has been previously 
well hardened in the fire, and touched with 
poison, into the solo of the elephant’s foot 
with all his force, wliich effectually lames the 
animal, and most commonly causes him to fall, 
when the whole party rush upon him with 
spears and sharp-pointcMl sticks, and soon 
.despatch him. The rliiuoccros they obtain 
with even less difficulty. This animal, which 
is of solitary habits, is found frequently in 
marshy places, with its whole l)ody immersed 
in the mud, and part of the head only visible. 
The Malays call the animal “ Ibidak Tupa,” 
or the recluse rhinoceros. Towards the close 
of the rainy season, they are said to bury 
themselves in this manner in different places, 
and upon the dry weather setting in, and 
from the powerful effects of a vertical sun, 
the mud becomes hard and crusted, and the 
rhinoceros cannot effect its escape without 
considerable difficulty and exertion. The 
wild buffaloes of ^ North Australia are often 
found in a similar predicament, and are some- 
times shot by the hunters before they can extri- 
cate themselves The Semang prepare them- 
selves with large quantities of combustible 
materials, with which they quietly approach 
the animal, who is aroused from his revefie by 
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an immense fire over him, which being kept 
well supplied by the Semaug with fresh fuel, 
soon completes his destruction, and renders 
him in a fit shite to make a meal of. The pro- 
jecting horn on the snout is carefully preserved, 
being supposed to be possessed of medicinal 
properties, and highly prized by the Malays, to 
wliom they barter it for their tobacco, &c. 
The following notes liave reference to a party 
of Semang l>ukit on the Tjau, a feeder of the 
Krian, will show the physical condition of 
this negro race. Average height of adults, 
four feet eight inclics, highest four feet ten 
inches. Head small, ridged, that is rising 
above the forehead in an obtuse wedge 
shape, the back rounded and somewhat swell- 
ing, the forehead small, low, rounded, and 
markedly narrawer than the zygomatic or 
middle zone, the face general!}^ narrower and 
smaller than the Malay, eyebrows very pro- 
minent, standing out from the forehead and 
projecting over the ocular furrow Avliich 
extends across the face, the root of tlie nose 
sinking into it, and forming a dce[) angle 
with the base of the superciliary ridge ; the 
nose short and somewhat sharp at the point, 
and often turned up, but the nlje spreading ; 
eyes fine, middle-sized and straight, iris large, 
black and piercing, conjunctive membrane yel- 
low, the. upper eyelashes, owing to the deep 
ocular depression, or ])romincnt ridges, are 
compressed or folded, the roots of the liair 
being hidden ; the clieek bones generally 
broad, but in some cases not remarkably pro- 
minent save with reference to the narrow 
forehead ; mouth large or wide, but lips not 
thick or projecling ; the lower paj*t of the 
face oval or ovoid, not s(|uarc. I'hc deep 
depression at the eyes, and sinking in tlio 
root of the nose, gives a very remarkablo 
character to the liead compared with the 
Malay. The projecting brow is in a vertical 
lino with the nose, mouth, and chin, and the 
upper jaw is not projecting or prognathous, 
Tlie person is slender, the belly protuberant, 
owing to their animal life in the jungles, anil 
precarious food. This induces them to cram 
themselves whenever they can, and the skin 
of the abdomen thus becomes flaccid and ex- 
pansible, like tliat of an ape. The skin 
generally is fino and soft, although often dis- 
figured by scurf, and the colour is a dark- 
browu, but in some cases lighter and ap- 
proaching to the Malay. The more exposed 
hordes are black. An individual who, many 
years ago, was brought to Pinang, and who 
lias hitherto represented the race in Euro- 
pean ethnology, probably belonged to such a 
horde. His lips were thick, and Mr. Ander- 
son says he exactly resembled two natives of 
the Andamans, who were brought to Pinang 
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in 1819« Mr. Anderson adds that a Semang 
of Tringanu, wlio lived in Piuang was ‘ not 
of such a jet-black glossy appearauce* as the 
Seinaug from Kidah whom he saw, and the 
two Audamuni. The hair is spiral, not 
woolly, and grows thickly on the head in tufts. 
They have thick moustaches, the growth 
being much stronger than in the Malay race. 
The head is neitlier Mongolian nor Negro pf 
tho Guinea type. It is Papu-Tamulian. The 
expression of the face is mild, simple, and 
stupid. The voice is soft, low, nasal, and 
hollow, or cerebral. A lino of tatooing 
extends from, the forehead to the choek-l)oncs. 
Tho adjacent Pinna also tattoo. Tho prac- 
tice is Indian among the Komis, higher Al)or 
tribes, &c., also ultra-Indian and Asiancsinii. 
The right ear is pierced, the orifice being 
large, but they do not pierce the soptuni of 
tho nose like one of tho adj.accnt Pinna tribes 
of Perak^aml m-any of tho Asiauesiaii Papua. 
Tho hair is cropped save a ring or fringe 
round the forelmad. — J^iKjan^Joar. hid. 

Arcfi.^ Vol. iv, p. 427 ; Ih. in Jour. hid. 
Arch. ; Mr. G. IV. Earl's Indian Archipe- 
lago. See [ndia, dakan, Kedah or Quodah. 

SEMAO also called Savu, a moderately- 
sized island, Id miles long, fronting the south- 
west cud of Timor. Tlic village of Oeassa, 
is remarkable for its soap springs, one of 
which in the village rises like a small volcano. 
Tho water contains alkali and iodine, Tho 
natives of l,hi.s Semao Island have been 
named hy Mr. Cravvfurd tho Negro Malayan 
race. The peojde are like those of Timor 
with frizzly or wavy hair, a coppery brown 
colour, Semao Island, has abuinlanco of 
monkeys, one of them is tlic Macucus cyno 
molgiis, or hair-lipped monkey, which is 
found all over the western islands of the 
Archipelago. — Bikmore^ p. 116; Wallace^ 
p. 186. See India. 

SEMAVAIT, see Chaldea. 

SEMA VATTI, Txm, Sethia indica, DC. 
SEMPAL, or Seinal, Hind, Pornbax hep- 
taj)hyllum ; Cotton tree. Semhal-gond or Mu- 
pali ^iembal, the gum of Pornbax hcptaphyl- 
lum. 

SEMPKLU PULI PILLA, Tam. Ciuna- 
monum iiicrs, llebi, 

SEMPIIALA, or Somblialu, Hind, Vitex 
negnndo. 

SEMPILA, Tam, Ciiinaraoraum iuers, 
SEM-KA-GOND, on quite the outer 
Himalaya, in the Dora Dhoon, is collected a 
gum known locally as Sem-ka-goud, which 
Mr. R, P. Colvin, of Gurhwal, believes to be 
from a species of Bauhinia. Lindloy refers to 
the gum in his Vegetable Kingdom, as ob- 
tained from a Bauhinia, aud tho natives 
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say it is exported from tho Dhoon for pur- 
poses of dyeing. The gum of Bauhinia par- 
viflora, Vahl.y is used medicinally in Southern 
India. 

SEMBULINJA MARAM, TAt., also 
Thavadarum, Tam., properly Devadaram, 
Tam. Sethia indica. 

SEMBU NIRINGIII, StNoii. Tribulus 
lanuginosus, Linu.y Hoxb., W. ^ A., PV, Ic. 

SEME, also Seraiau, Tam., Tia. Vermi- 
celli. 

SEMECARPUS, a genus of plants, of 
the south-east of Asia, of tho sub-order 
Anacurdieio. They are moderate-sized or largo 
trcc.s, and many furnish wood and other useful 
products. Semccarpus acuminata. Wall., 
Thw., is a middle-sized tree in the forests of 
tlie Ratnapoora, Gallc and Arabagamowa 
districts of Ceylon at no great elevation, and 
it grows also in Chittagong. S. cussuvium, 
Hoxb., the Cassnvium silvesfci'e of Rum- 
])hius, is a tree of the Moluccas, where its 
tender leaves are eaten and the acrid juice 
of its stem is employed to varnish shields, 
canes, &e. Semecarpus coriacea, Thw., is 
a moderate-sized tree of the central pro- 
vince of Ceylon, at an elevation of 5,000 
to 7,000 feet. Semecarpus garducri, Thw^ 
Badoolla-gass, SiKon., is a moderate-sized 
tree, very common in the central province of 
Ceylon, up to au elevation of 3,000 feet. S. 
liurnilis, Wall., occurs at Prome. Semecarpus 
Moonii, Thw., is a moderate-sized tree of 
Ceylon, in tho south of the island, at no great 
elevation. S. iiigro-viridis, Thw., is a mode- 
rate-sized tree in the central province of 
Ceylon, at an elcvaiiou of 2,000 to 4,000 feet, 
S. odoratus, Wall,, in the Royal Garden, 
Ceylon. S. oblongifolia, Thio. Badoolla-gass, 
SiNGiL, is a moderate sized tree, common iu 
the hot, drier, parts of tho island of Ceylon, 
up to au elevation of 3,000 feet., S. obovata. 
Moon, is a moderate-sized tree of Ceylon, 
growing at Caltura, and near Ratnapoora. S, 
obscura, Thw., a moderate-sized tree, growing 
at Deltotte, in the central province of Ceylon, 
at au elevation of 3,000 feet. S. parvifolia, 
Thw. lIeen-))adooll:i-gas?, is a small- 

sized tree of Ceylon, in the Hinidoon Corlo, 
in tho Galle district. S. pubescens, Thw., is a 
small-sized tree of the Ratnapoora district in 
Ceylon, at no great elevation. S. subpeltata, 
Thw. Maha-badoolla-gass, Singh., is a large 
tree of Ceylon, 30 to 40 feet higli, in the 
Sintdie-rnjnh and other forests between Ratna- 
poora and Galle.— TAta. En. 1 1> Acyl,, p, 
Voigl. Uort. Cal, p. 271 ; Boxb. FI Ind^ 
Vol. ii, p- 1^5. ^ 

SEMECARPUS ANACARDIITM, Linn.; 
Roxb.;W.,kA.;fF.Ic. 

AuiKinUum lilUoliutu. /-««• ! A. offlemaram, Cart. 
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SEMEN CONTRA. 


Beladur, Ar. Kampira, Maleal. \ 

Biiela, ]5ENa. Aniahkam, Sanb. ' 

Bela taki, Bliola taki, ,, IBialuiaka, ,, 

Chai-bin ; Khyas, Bukm. Kiri, Badulla, Singu. 

Gbera mara, Ohoru, Can. Sliayng-cottay 

Bhalawan^ J)l'K. niarain, Tam. 

Bhela, ,, Bliallaliki,IlhallalainuTEL , 

Marking iiut tree, Eng. Nnlla jidi clioitu, ,, | 

Bellawa, Guz. Jidi chettu, ,, j 

Bhalawau, Hind. Tiimniecla niainidi, i 

Beebwa, Bibooa, Mahk. Bluilleah, ITuia. \ 

This is H coniinoii tree in tlie Mndnis j 
presidency, and on the skirls of the IJonibay | 
forests ; it grows also in Herar, Kumaon, | 
Syllict, Assam, to Dera Dooii and Kyarda. Jt 
is common in the Tegu and Tounglioo forests, 
Avhere it grows to ho a middle-sized tree. 
The juice is, however, so acrid that wood 
cutters are unwilling to cut the tree until 
after it lias been killed, by ringing the bark. 
Extreme Jieiglit 40 feet. Circumference 4 
feet. Height from ground to the intersection 
of the first hranch, 20 feet. Dr. McClelland 
says that the wood is adapt( -1 for fancy Avork 
and cabinet-making, but to Dr. Wight it was 
reported to be of no value. The softness of 
the wood and its acrid juice, which renders 
it dangerous to work, detract from its value. 
The nuts are exported fiom the Dekhaii and 
Mysore a.s a mordant. The danger of felling, 
Mr. eJacob thinks, is over-rated, as he has 
never seen natives hesitate to hack it. As an 
ornamental tree, cither in full foliage or before 
the fall of the leaf, it merits observation. The 
fruit which grows attached to the uut, when 
ripe, is plea.sant and harmless to cat. Its cor- 
rosive resinous juice is at first of a pale inilk- 
coloiir, but when tlie fruit is perfectly ripe it 
is of a pure black colour and very acrid, and 
in both respects resembles that of several other 
plants of the same family, as in the cashew-nut, 
species of Rhus, and some of the varnish- 
trees. The juice is employed, externally, in 
medicine, by the natives of India, and to mark 
all kinds of cotton cloth. The colour is im- 
proved and fixed by a mixture of quicklime 
and water. This common tree is of no value 
as limber. A consideiMblc (piaiitity of the 
' nuts are exported from the Dekhaii and My- 
sore, as a mordant. The juice is so acrid that 
wood-cutters are unwilling to cut the tree 
until it has been killed by ringing the bark. 

The Oil. 

Bhillawan ka tel, Hind. | Nollajidi noona, Tel. 

Shayang cotta ycnn5ii,TAM. 

The Nut. 

Beladur, A a. Bhallataka, Aruahkara, 

Gherru, Can. ,San. 

Bellawan, Bhela, Duk. Shayng cottay, Shayraiig 

Bcllama, Bheola, Guz., ■ cottay, Tam. 

Hind. Nallajiedi, Jidighenza- 

loo, Tel. 

An acrid and vesicating oil is found between 
th(f two laminm of the pericarp of the mark- 
ing nut. It is collected and used, as a pre- 
ventive against the attacks of white ant^, and 
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by native practitioners in rheumatic and lep 
rous atiections. By boiling the whole nut not 
divested of its pericarp, an oil is also obtained 
which acts as a blister. The preparation or 
collection either ot the (ul nr acrid juice is 
liable to cause much iiTitation and inflamma- 
tion of the hands, face, &c., of those engaged 
ill the work. The nuts are black, smooth, 
shining, and flattonod on both sides. The 
acrid black juice of the mit is employed by 
the natives externally to remove rheumatic 
pains, aches and sprains, by rubbing a little 
over the affected part. It is also universally 
used lor marking cotton cloth, Avheuco its 
name of marking nut, the colour being im- 
proved and prevented from luiiiiiug, by being 
mixed with lime-water. — Drs. Me 

Clelland, Gibson, Clar/horn, Voifjt, Roxb., 
VoL ii, p. ; jr. Jacob, Ksq., c. r. ; M* E, 
J. R.; Faulkner ; FowelTs Hand-book, VoL 
i, 338 ; Caj)t. Macdonald \ Mr„ lliornp- 
son \ Jiltodr. See Dyes, Drugs, Oil. 

SEMEOARPUS CUNEIFOLUM, IfalL 
Syn. of Semeearpiis anacardium, lAnn. 

SEMECARrUS CUNEIFOEIUS, Roxh. 

iiil)()t)\va, Mauh. 1 Bibwa, AIahr. 

This tree grows in the Bombay ghauts, 
Lanowlee Orovo, Kliandalla, and about 
Furr; also in Hindustan, Nepaul, and the 
Himalaya. Dr. (libsoii says, the wood is not 
of any value, but might be turned to some 
account by being creosoted, of which the 
openness o? its fibres would admit. — Drs. G.ib^ 
son ; Voiqt ; Roxb., VoL ii, p. 8G. 

SEME'NCE DE TREFLE, Fr. Clover 
seed. 

SEMEN DE COIQ, also Quincunx, Fu. 
(2uiiice seed. 

SEMEN CONd’RA, Sahibi, Hind. The 
undeveloped calicos of Artomisa jiulaica. A 
well known and much esteemed aiithelmintro, 
especially in the round and long worm of 
(!hildren, (Lumbricus teres). The action is 
lieatiiig and stimulant, dose 10 grs. to i a 
drachm finely powdereil, in electuary with 
honey, or diffused through milk, and taken 
wdieii the stomach is empty. In infusion or 
decoction the bitterness is quite disgusting ; 
cathartics should either follow or accompany 
its use. The use of inoxn, or of actual fire, 
to the surface of the body is a favourite 
practice in all savage and even half-civilized 
nations. In China, the down of the Artemi- 
sia chineusis is set on fire, and the burning 
end applied directly to the- part. In India, a 
red-hot gool, or hooka pastille, is usually 
employed. In Italy a small flame of hydro- 
gen has been lately tried, and in Germany it 
is a common practice to place a particle of 
phosphorus on the skin, and then ignite it. 
The object in all is to effect counter-inita- 
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tion, and the usual cases iu which it is appli- 
ed are chrouic rheumatism, sciatica, neural- 
gia, deep-seated diseases of the bones, carti- 
lages or ligaments. In India, gools are used 
by the native empirics for almost all diseases, 
especially for enlargements of the spleen and 
liver. — 0\Shaughnessf/i p. 417. 

SEMKO, see Naga. 

SEMERINDEM, see Kyan. 

SEMI, Hind. Vermicelli. 

SEMl-AVITTJ, Tam. Cassia alata. 

SEMI RAMIS. The great Assyrian queen, 
wife of Niuus, extended her conquests into 
western Asia until they even embraced Ihic- 
tria or Bactriana, which is now rejn-cscMited 
by the modern Balk. Little is known of 
the history of these regions prior to Alex- 
ander’s conquests, but liacchus, Seiniramis, 
Sesostris, Alexander, and many befort^hem, 
would never have carried their arms into 
India, if they had not been attracted by the 
name of the country. Seiniramis marciied on 
India n. c. 1230. She captured on the Kophen 
(the Kabul river, the Kubha of the Rig-veda,) 
the city of the same name. She fitted out her 
armament in Bactria, Init was opposed by 
Jarasandha of Bagadah, the Barlisatide. 
Seiniramis crossed the Indus with a great 
strength, but eJara.sarulha, with a forniidahle 
force of archers ami elephants, drove back 
the Assyrians in total di.sorder to the river, 
which they crossed with immense loss. Se- 
mirarnis concluded an armistice, and retreat- 
ed into Bactria, with a third of the army she 
had brought against India. Seiniramis was 
said to have been changed into a dove, she 
was afterwards worshipped as a dove, and 
Mr. Maurice thinks that Kinus and Semira- 
mis are Vishnu and Siva. The dove is men- 
tioned ill Solomon, chs. ii, iv, v ; Jer., eh. 
xlviii, v. 28. •The power of Bac|ria was broken 
by the Assyrians, n. c. 1200. Botli C’tesias and 
Isadore mention a statue and pillar of Semira- 
mis at Baptane, but tlie sculptures of »Semira- 
raisand the inscription in the Syriac character 
have wholly disappeared. Baghistan is tradition- 
ally descrilied as the pleasuro-grouuds of the 
queen. The possibility has been surmised 
of another queen of this name in the ninth 
century n. c. — Bunseji^ VoL iv, p. 417 ; Son- 
7 ieraCs Voyages^ p, 5. Sec Besituu, India, 
Ninus. 

SEMITIC RACES. The land of the 
sources of the Euphrates formed tlie primaeval 
scat of the Semitic races. The Semites, 
according to Bunsen, (iv, 487) emigrated 
out of tlio country of the sources of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, b. c. 10,000 to 11,000. 
The terra Semitic was first applied by 
Eichorn. Their languages are all more or less 
iutolligible, their physioguomy Caucasian. 
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Their language in one form was that of the 
Judaic portion of Christianity in the Old 
Testament, the 'J’almiul, and the Syrian fa- 
ther.s. In another form it was that of thy 
Koran or inahomedanism. It was ^he lan- 
guage of the earlic-'t al[)habet of Phoenicia and 
the Punic colonie.s. It fell into the Aramajaii, 
the Arabic and the TICthiopic divisions. The 
Araimcan contained tlie Hebrew, the Samari- 
tan, and the Syriac of’Edes.<a, Palmyra, Damas- 
cus and other important cities, and the people 
who spoke it were enterprising merchants, 
bold mariners and monotlieist priests. The 
Semitic pojiulations in Asia arc the Arabians, 
Syrians, Samaritans ; in Africa, Abyssiniaus 
of Tigre and Amhara, Agovv, Falasha, Galat. 
Conquest and commerce, but chiefly the 
former, has greally ilifiused* this race. In 
variou.s inroads, they have gone northward 
and eastward into Persia, India and China, 
and smaller parties ai e to lie found located in 
Burmah, in Malaya and Polynesia. Many of 
them have likewise conquered and migrated 
to the west, along the north of Africa and 
into Europe, where, as in vStiain, they ruled 
for 700 years, but were again driven back 
into Africa. They are now Ibund iu Africa, 
as Fetish worsliippers, christiaus, inahome- 
daus and Jews. Aby.'-siniais Christian, beiugac- 
quainted with the cliief truths ol'the Bible, but 
all much blended with merely human notions. 
The latest polemics thm-e, have been as to 
the two or three birtlis of Christ, — born of the 
father before all worlds, made man, and in 
the baptism at Jordan receiving the holy 
Spirit. As regards the two natures of Christ, 
they are extreme inouophysists. Monogamy 
is their Chundi law, but concubinage is uni- 
versal. Tlie Adal, also said to be a Semitic 
race, are tribes on tlie west of the Red Sea, 
who call themselves A for, but by the Arabs 
they are called Danakil, frornllieir chief tribe 
Ad Alii. Dr. Kiapf is of opinion that this 
Atcr is the Ophir of Scripture. He thinks 
tliat 0[)hir, in Job. xxvii, v. 6', simply 
means gold dust. The Calla is a race inhabit- 
ing Shoa and one of tlie finest in Africa, 
strong, well-limbed, and of a Mark-brown 
colour, living in a bcantifnl country, extend- 
ing from long. 8^ north to hit. 3° south, 
with a climate not surpassed by that of Italy 
or Greece. Speaking a language as soft and 
musical as pure Tuscan, cultivating the soil 
and rearing cattle. They are from 6 to 8 
millions iu numbers. Their redigion, like 
that of all Africau savages, is Fetish. They 
acknowledge a supreme being whom they call 
heaven (Alulungu), and having a notion of a 
future state. There seem to be three natures 
or attributes in their Deity, Wak or Waka, 
SupAjme, Ogli, a masculine, and Ateti, a 
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feminine embodiment. They have two holy are the same race whom the French can’t 
days, Saturday, which they call Saubatta Kabyle and Zouave. The Moors are low- 
keuna, or little Sabbath, and Sunday, Saubata landers, traders and dwellers in cities. They 
gudda, or j^n'eatcr Sabbath. The Kabyla, are little idle men, who grow fat from in- 
south of Algiers are Berbers, the old Numi- dolence, avaricious, perfidious, cowardly, 
diaiis, and differ in language, form, and habit ! cringing and insolent. They are said to bo 
of mind from the Arabs of the plains, being ! descendants of the Carthaginians. The Arabs 
matter of fact in mind and but little gifted j ol’ Morocco are the Moors of Spain, the Sara- 
with tlie glowing imagination of the Arab, jeens of France, tall, graceful sons of the 
The unsubdued portion dwell in the nioun- j Arabian desert, courteous, brave, hospitable 
taiuous tract, with bare precipitous peaks, to and confiding, descendants of (he conquerors, 
the south of tho little Atlas and of Algiers, who in the first ages of the hijrah propagated 
They are spare but robust : and of smaller the religion of iVIalioinod, crossed the Straits 
stature than the Nomade, for the Kabyla are of Gibraltar, destroyed the Gothic chivalry, 
dwellers in houses or huts (hence their name), I’cigned in Spain lor 700 years, invaded 
arelaborious tillers of thesoil, and handicrafts- lA-ance, devastated Italy and pillaged the 
meii, clever in winning metals from their hills suburbs of Imperial Romo. When the last 
and even in forging arms. They are wonder- Arab king submitted to Ferdinand and 
ful horse-men, and lerrible in a foray as in Kabella, and the Moorish palaces of Grenada 
the days of Sallust, and are always at war with were surrendered to the Christians, the old 
tho Arabs. The slopes and valleys of their compierors went back to Africa and resumed 
mountain country are all rich, cultivated lands, ' their nomade life. In Tripoli, tin? Arab has 
covered with olive-trees and corn-fields, and monopoliziMl tho country. In Tunis, tho 
the rocks are said to contain minerals. Their native rc-appears in a smaller proportion, and 
number is aliout 700,000, possessing some iu Moiocco ho is very scarce. I he Berber 
millionsof acres ofthu very bestland of Africa, and Shellok are untamed warlike tribes dwcl- 
watered by three rivers and teeming with ; hug iu the mountains. When possible, rovers 
rich harvests. They approach to within 120i of the sea, claiming fanciful origins, but im- 
miles of Algiers which they separate from ! patient of any subjection. They are the same 
Constantine. They are a federal republic, and | nice whom the French call Kabyle and 
elect their own chiefs. They are the old Quin- Zouave. The Moors are little idle men, who 
quegeutes, who gave so much trouble to the grow fat from indolence, they are lowlanuers, 
Romans, who tried the soldiership of Maximi- traders, dwellers in cities, avaricious, perfi- 
uiau, and sixty years afterwards again revolt- <^lious, cowardly, cringing and insolent. Tho 
ed. Tu ferocissimos Mauritania3 popnlos, in- Berber and Moor profess mahomedanism. 
accesis, niontiurn jugisset iiaturali munitiono VVhon the last Arab king submitted to Ferdi- 
fideutes, expugnasti, rccepisti, transtiiltisti. naud and Isabella, and the Moorish palaces of 
By Maximinian’s system of transtultsi these Cranada were surrendered to the Christians, 
five nations were reduced to four. The l^he uld comjuerors went back to Africa and re- 
Kabyle have feuds amongst thern.selves. The sumed their nomade life. In Tripoli, the Arab 
Touarem’' is a nomade race, dwelling in the has monoj)olized the country. In Tunis, tho 
great desert, very fair, with long hair, native re-aiipears in a smaller proportion. In 
aquiline noses, high foreheads, and thin lips. Algeria, he is almost equal to the Arab in- 
They say prayers in Aral/u;, but speak a vader, and in Morocco he is very scarce. The 
Semitic tongue. Their arms eonsi.st of a long Jews of Morocco are partly urban, partly 
lance with a broad head, javelins (j or 7 feet | mountaineers, the latter dating their arrival 
long, jagged hooks at the pointed end, a round I prior to the nativity. They live in friend- 
buck lerTlIarega) of buflalo or elephant hide j Miip with the Berber, but at hostility with 
from Soudan, a poiuard and a broad-bhuled another strange race, wJio declare themselves 
scimeter. If we proceed west to Morocco, wo descendants of those Bliilistines whom Joshua 
find its entire population computed at 8 drove out of Syria, and who found a refuge 
millions to consist of : — bi this remote portion of Afrii^a. Tho Riff 

Berber 2,300,000 Negro and dwellers of Kalhiya (Capo Tres Forcas) were 

Shellok ...1,450,000 Abid 120,000 formerly much engaged in piratical expedi- 

Moor 3,550,000 Christian. ... 300 tioiis which were put down by Muli Abdur 

740,000 Renegades... 200 Rahman in 1817. Er Rif means shore or 

Jews 340,000 bank, and so long ago as Leo the African was 

Thf. Berber and Shellok are untamed fight- used to designate all the sea coast between 
ing tribes dwelling in the mountains. When Tetuan and Mlila or Mililla. It is the coun- 
possible, rovers of tho sea, claiming fanciful try of tho chain of the Atlas, and is about 
origins, but impatient of any subjection. They ! 200 miles to 300 long. The word is evidently 
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JBerived from Ripa, a bank, and is synony- 1 
mous \<^ilh the Arabic Saliila. Thus the 
inhabitants of the Algerine coast are called 
Sahali, those of Morocco Rifi. The origi- 
nal highland south-west of Armenia (Armiun) 
the country between the sources of the | 
Euphrates and Tigris, and Mesopotamia pro- 1 
per, is Aram Nahrain. Tlie Aramaeans were 
a Semitic race of higlilandcrs who first 
settled on the upper part of the Euphrates 
and Tigris districts, and then passed through 
Mesopotamia proper (Aram of llie two rivers,) 
the lowland (where is Mash, Mens Masius) 
which falls gradually towards Syria, after- i 
wards called Aram. The name of Uz, in j 
Nejd, proves that its off-sets extended as far 
as North Arabia. The Aramaic tribes, accord- 
ing to Ch. Bunsen, are the historical nations 
of Syria, Aram, Mesopotamia and Babylonia, 
speaking Syrian in the west and the so-called 
Chaldaic in the cast. In the gradual diflu- 
sion of mankind, the westen n provinces of 
Iran seem to have fallen to the share of the 
Aramaeans and Islamites— and the Semitic 
people and language displaced the Cushite. 
From their primitive language two distinct 
branches sprung, — the original Arabic, with 
the Musnud, Koresh and other dialects 
of that tongue, being one, and the Aramaic, 
the other. The hitter had two grand sub- 
divisions, from one of which, known as tin; 
Western Aramaic, were dcriv(‘d the Amharic, 
Syriac, Hebrew, &c., and IVom the other 
or Eastern Aramaic eamo the Syrian, Baby- 
lonian and Chaldean tongues. From its 
monosyllahic construction the eastern seems 
to be more aneient than the Western Aramaic, 
and it appears likewise to ho tlie root of the 
Zend, Felilevi, Sanscrit and other dialects in 
nsc throughout a portion of the territory 
along which it had spread eastwards. The 
Arabic language, as written in the Koran, is 
the most developed and richest in the Semitic 
tongues. It is not now spoken in any part of 
Arabia, as there written. Probably it never 
was so, any more than the Latin, the English, 
the German or Italian have ever been spoken 
as written iii their respective bounds, and 
Burton quotes from the Arabic Grammar of 
CJodius that the dialcetus Arabum vulgaris 
taiitum differt ab crudita, quantum Isocrates 
dictioab hodienia lingua Grmca. Indeed the 
Arabs themselves divide their spoken and 
even written language in two orders, the 
“ Kalam Wati,” or vulgar tongue, sometimes 
employed in epistolary correspon donee, and 
the “ Nahwi,” or gramatical or classical lan- 
guage. Every man of education uses tlie 
former and can use the latter. And tlie 
Koran is no more a model of Arabic (as it is 
often assumed to be) than “ Paradise Lost’’ 
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is of English. Inimitable, no man imitates 
them. 

The people known as Arabs, are spread 
from Syria to the Indian Ocean. They are 
chiefly in tribes and those who occupy the 
country around Jerusalem, are the Anezi, 
Shammar, Mowali and Sallian. The Assir 
tribe occupy between Meceah and Medinah. 
They have six Kahile, IVmul-Asmar, Bin- 
ul-Akmar, Cl Assir, Ronfeida and 

Ahiila, and muster about 44,500 fighting men, 
Tiie Cha’ab- Arabs occupy the lower part 
ot Mesopotamia. They are a tall, warlike 
race, strong limbed and muscular, active and 
healthy. It is necessary, when considering 
the Arab.s, to distinguish hetweeiia series of 
grades towards civilization, iii which they 
may at present he found. Tiie Bedouin, is 
wandering, pastoral, tent-loving, disdaining 
to trade, 3 ^et avaricious and willing to sell his 
ghee, his mutton, or his horse, and always 
found in wide and opini wastes, un pressed 
upon by adequate exterior power. Yet, even 
the Bedouin bends to circumstances. He 
i accepts the region allotted for his pasture 
I grounds. Plunder has its laws and veiigeiice 
' its chivalry. If he will not trade, he still has 
wants : and sutFcrs the ])i’esenco of a Jew or 
Saleebah as the Atfghaii snflers that of the 
hindoo. A little higlier in the scale, ns with 
the Cha’ab, is the original wandering pastoral 
Arab, in a district where lie is ])ressed upon 
Irom wilhout, and where houiidless plunder 
and roMiiiing are restiained hy extei ior force. 
The Aral) ilnni partly turns to agriculture, 
and for this he must in some degree settle. 
So<!iety Jiarmonizes to this level. Trade is 
pov^sihle. Corn is sold. The abba clonks 
arc woven and (‘xported. Dates are planted. 
The appetite for trade grows l>y what it feeds 
on. lints of reeds replace tents ; and one 
secs ill their feeble eflbrts at reed ornamenta- 
tion, and in their rough twisting of their reed 
rope io)* their bunds, the possible germ of 
some architectural eflbrts. Yet higher in the 
scale is the Arab flourishiugas an experienced 
and wealthy merchant in a town, or adminis- 
tering a well-ordered and comfortable ruml 
district. Passing among these people, society 
is seen in its transitional state towards civili- 
zation. The present Arabians, according to 
tlieir own historians, arc sprung from two 
stocks : Kahtaii, the same with Joktan or 
Yoktan, of the Bible, the son of Eber, whose 
descendants occupy the south ; and Aduaa 
descended in a direct line from Ishmacl, the sou 
of Abraham and Hagar, who occupy the nortli. 
Yoktan according to Ch. Bunsen, was one, of 
the two sons of Nimrod and was the chief of 
the first Arabian emigration that proceeded 
soutlmards. Tradition points to the moun- 
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tains of Armenia as tlie birthplace of the Arab 
and Canaanilish races. It is supposed that 
they travelled alonsf the banks of the Tigris in- 
to Mesopolainia, from which a portion of them 
commenced a great migration southwards, tlie 
result of which was the foniulation of the pri- 
meval kingdoms of Southern Arabia, the king- 
doms of the Adites in YeuK'n, who believe that 
they camfi from tin* sa(*rod North, and once 
lived in a glorious garden of the earth which 
they are to roston*. In the matter of their 
present locations, Dr. Latham, in his Ethnolo- 
gy, mentions that Ilejaz, is p(‘ 0 |)led by the 
descendants of Tshmael, hut the inhahitants of 
Meccah and Jedda, consist of pilgrims and 
theirdest-cnd.aiits of African, D(’rsian and ^fni’k- 
blood. In Soniherii Araiiia, Yemen, Iladra- 
maut ami Dman, the people are more or less 
llimyarite in blood, histoi’y and civilization. 
Tho.4‘ of the towns of Aiokah, Sanai, Rodda i 
ami Loheia, are the more civilized and the : 
desert and hill Arabs are rude and ignorant, 
one of them so rnde in s[)ceeli as to bo named ! 
the Rin-i-Kalh, children of dogs— and the I 
Berekede a l)ranch of the Asir are said to j 
J<md tlieir wives like tlie Jakuri Ilaznra. ! 
At Hasek is tlie tomb of the pro[)]ict Hu 
the fourth in <l(*sc(.Mit from Shorn. At the | 
entrance of the IVrsian Gulf, the. pirate coast 
begins and extern' 300 miles northwards. 
The southern tribes of the Peninsula of Senai, 
are more or less lisliermcn. 'riie cai ly Arab 
religion was Salaeanism, a worship of the 
heavenly bodies, mix(*d with idolatry, but 
with Alahomeil commenced the Arab con- 
quests, the creed, sc^ience and literature. At 
])resent, the Ariibi(? diahet is in use 
amongst the Turks, Persians, Malays, some 
of the people of India and Africa. It was 
Jiowever of Syrian origin. The Arab family 
is maliomedan, excojit the Christian Arabs of 
Malta. Nejd or Central Aval)ia is Syrian, and 
arranged into divisions called ’ Suk.” The 
people occupying the Arabian peninsula, arc, 
however, regarded by Captain Burton as of 
three distinct” races : viz., the al)origines of the 
eouutry, who have been driven, like the | 
Bhoels and other autochthoiiic, Indians, into 
the eastern and south-eastern wilds bordering 
upon the ocean : se(^ond, a Syrian or Mesopo- 
tamian stock, typified l)y Sbem iind floktaii, 
that drove the indigenoe from the choicest 
tracts of country; these invaders still enjoy 
their conquests, re|)rcscnting the great 
Arabian people. And thirdly, an impure 
Egypto-Avab clan, well porsoni/ied^ by Ish- 
mael, his son Nebajotli and Edom (Esau, the 
sop of Isaac)— that populated and still popu- 
lates the Siuaitic peninsula. The indigeus or 
autochthones, he says, are those sub-Cauca- 
sian tribes wliich may still be met with In the 
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province of Mnhrnh, and generally along thd| 
coast between Muscat and Hadramaut. The 
Mahrah,’the Jenabah, and the Gara especially 
show a low development, for which hardship 
■ and privation only will not satisfactorily 
I account. These are “ Arab el Aribah,” for 
' wliose inferiority oriental fable accounts as 
nsinil by tliaumaturgy. Dr. Carter has re- 
marked the similarity between the lowest 
type of Bedouin and the indigens of India, as 
represented by the Bheel and other jungle 
races. The principal immigrant race, be also 
says, are the Noadiian, a great Cbalda3an or 
Mesopotamia!! chm which entered Arabia 
about li. c. 2,200, and by slow and gra(h!al 
encroachments drove before them the ancient 
race a!id seized the happier lai!ds of the 
peninsula. This race would (mri-espond 
with the Arab el Muta-Aribah or A!’abicised 
Arabs of the eastern liistorin!!S. The third 
family, an ancient and a !iol)le stock, (]ati!ig 
fro!!! a. c. 1,900, and typified in history by 
Ishinad, still oecupies the Siuaitic Peninsula. 
These Arabs, however, do not, and never did, 
extei!d beyond the limits of the mountains, 
where they arc still dwelli!ig in the presence 
of their hrethren. Captain Burton, (iii, 31) 
considers it liighly proi)able that the Copts, or 
ancient Egyptians, were “ half-caste Arabs 
a mixed people like the Abyssinlai!, the 
Galla, the So!nali, a!id the Kafir, an Arab 
graft upon an African stO(d\. Heiice the old 
Niliticrace has been represented as woolly- 
beaded a!i<l of negro feati!re, Tlie Arab are 
not so scrupulous as tbe'i'm’ks a!id rersian.s 
about their women ; and tbongli they hj!ve 
the harem, or women’s ])art of the te!it, yet 
such as tln^y are acrpiainted with come into it. 

The Pirate rare wliosc power and influeuco 
was long felt by the neighbouring tribes 
a!id is still intimately connected with their 
political condition, occupy a part of the 
coast within the Peisian Gulf, comprehend- 
ed betwec!! the mounlaiii ra!ige and the 
sea-shore, and extending in that direction 
fro!n Kiisab to the island of Bahrein, — a 
distance of 3o0 !niles. On the map, this por- 
tion bears the <lesig!iation of the Pirate coast. 
Ibn Ilaukal, in liis version of the Koran, 
informs ns that before the deliverance of tlie 
children of Israel from Egyptian bondage, 
the subjects of a pirate monarch i!i these 
parts seized on every valuable ship which 
passed. The possession of a few porta 
within and near the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf, where it is not more than thirty miles 
across, enabled them to perceive and sally 
out on all passing vessels. To the Portu- 
guese during their brief career in India, they 
proved quite as troublesome as they did in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century to 
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#the British : with these robbers the imnms of Semitic is the name uow^^eiierally adoptetl 
Maskat have beeu repeatedly at war. In iimong German Hebrew scholars. In Semitic, 
1809, an expedition was sent against tliein word.s the root remains always distinct and un- 
under Captain Wain weight, in his Majesty’s mistakeablc. In Aryan, on the contrary, it 
ship ChilTonue. Their principal stronghold, soon becomes altered and disguised. Hence 
Kas-nl-KIiaimali was stormed and taken, and Semilic dictionaries are mostly arranged 
fifty of their largest vesseds burnt or destroy- according to llie roots, a method which in 
cd. Leit, on the island of Kisbm, and several Aryan Jangnages would l)e most iiicoiivenienf, 
other ports, were reduced ; but tbougli this the root iseing ol'icn obsi'iire, aiij in many 

liad the efleet of clieciking them for a time, cases doiiblfnl. d'he Ambaric as also tlie 

they soon re-built these ports, and gradually Hebrew ami Syrian, is derived from tlm 
returned to their old pi’ad ices. The inlia- Western Aramozi. 'fbo term Semitic, Eichoni 
bitants of the Pirate const consider them- adopted from Shem. The language is the 
selves to be far superior to either tb(5 Bedouin oriental language! of some autbors, the Syro- 
or town Arab. The latter, esj)eciall 3 ^ those Ar.abian of Fai rer and (be Araldc of Leib- 
from Oman, they liold in such eonbaupt, that nitz. The Semitic family of languages is 
a Maskatti and an arrant coward are by divided l)y Prolessor Max-ATuller into 
them held to be nearly synonymous. 'Miey three! branelies, the Aramaie, (lie Mebraie, 

are taller, fairer, and, in general, more mus- an<i the Arabic. 'FIk' Aramaie, occupies the 

cular than either of tli(5 above classes, until north, including Syria, Mesu]a)(amia, and 
they attain the age of thirty or forty years, part of the ancient kingdoms of Babylouiii 
when they acquire a similar patriarchal ap- and Assyria. It is known to us chiefly in 
pcarance. two diab'cls, the Syi’iac and Chaldee. The 

The Zanzibar domhnom com\iYho ihni por- former name is given to the language whicli 
tion of the coast included between Alagdas- has been ])reserved to ns in a translation of 
hoa in 2® uortli latitude, and Cape Delgado the Bible (the Ik'sbilo) ascribed to the second 
in 10® 42' south latitude. Beyond tlicm, to (amtiiry, and in the ri(!li cliristiaa literature 
the north, are the independent Somalee dating from the fourth. It is still spoken, 
tribes, whicli extend almost to the Bed tliongli iu a very coi riipt form, by the Nes? 
Sea, whertj they meet the Dankalie race; torians of Kurdistan, neau the lakes of Van 
and on tlio south they are bounded by Mo- and Urmia, ami by some Christian tribes in 
zambiquc. The extent of coast under the Mesopotamia; and an attempt lias been made 
dominion of the sultan of Zanzibar is about by tbo American missionaries, stationed at 
eleven hundred miles, but the most valuable Urmia, to restore this dialect to some gram- 
parts of his sultanate are tbo islands of Zan- matical correctuess by [lublisbing translations 
zibar (containing the capital of the same and a grammar of wliat tiiey call the Neo- 
name), L’einba and Montia. 'PIk! first is situ- Syriac langnag(‘. 'fbo name of Chaldee has 
ated at a distance of IVom twenty to tbii l}' been given to the laugnago adopted by the 
miles from the mainland ; and is in size about tJews during the Baliylouinn captivity, 
equal to the Isle of Wight. It contains none Tliongli the Jews always retained a know- • 
but small streams. ledge of ilieir saered laugnago, they soon 

The Ass}jrians are recognized to have been began to adopt the dialect of their conquerors, 
Semites. It lias beeu proved by a comjiara- not for conversation only, Imt also for literary 
tive list of declensions and conjugations, tliat composition. Ti e book of Ezra contains 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Etliiopie, fragments in Ubaldei!, contemporaneous with 
and Amhavic are all but dialects of one the cuneiform iuseiiptions of Darius and 
original language, and constitute one family Xerxes, and several of the apocryphal books, 
of speech, the Semitic. The following nations though preserved to us in Greek only, were 
form compact mass, and represent one phy- most likely composed originally in Chaldee, 
Biologically and historically connected family ; and not iu Hebrew. The so-called Targurns 
the Hebrews, with the other tribes of Canaan again, or translations and parapbi ases of the 
or Palestine, inclusive of the Pluenicians, who Old Testament, written during the centuries, 
spread their language, through their colouiza- immc<]iately preceding ajid following the 
tion, as that of the Carthaginians; the Ara- cliristiau era, give us niiollier specimen of 
maic tribes, or the historical nations of Aram, the Aramaic, or the language! of Babylonia, as 
Syria, Mesopotamia and Babylonia, speaking transplanted to Palestine, This Aramaic was 
Syrian in the west, and the so called Clmldaic the dialect spoken b)" the jjoi d Jesus and his 
iu the east ; finally, the Arabiaus, whose Ian- disciples. 'The few an then tic v/ords preserved 
gnage is connected (through the Himyaritic) in the New Testament as spoken by our Lord 
with the JEthiopic, the ancient (now the In His own language, such as Talitha kurai, 
sacred) language of Abyssinia# The term I IMafuuatlia, Abba, are not in Hebrew, but iu 
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' the Chaldee, or Aramaic, as then spoken ^hy 
the Jews. The second branch of the Semi 
tic family is the Hebraic, with whio 
is connected the Carthij^inian, Phmnician an 
Arabic. This third, or Arabic branch sprant 
from the Arabian peninsula, where it is stil 
spoken by a compact mass of aborii,dnal in 
habitants. Its most ancient documents art 
the Himyaritic inscriptions. In very earl) 
times this Aruhic branch was transplanted t 
Africa, where, south of Ei'vpt and Nubia, or 
the coast opposite Yemen, an ancient Semitit 
dialect has maintained itself to the presen 
day. Tiiis is the Ethiopic or Abyssinian, or. 
as it is called by the people themselves, (hr 
Gees language. Tliougli no longer spoken ii 
its purity by the p(>ople of llabe-sli, it is still 
preserved in th(.‘ir sacred writings, transla- 
tions of the Bible, and similar works, wliicl 
date from the third and fourrli ceniuries 
The modern language of Al)yssinia is callci 
Amliaric. These three branches, the Aramaic, 
the Hebraic, ai d Arabic, are closely related 
to each other. Besides tliese, Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Assyrian and the Berber dialectic 
are now considered to have a Semitic charac- 
ter, by ChampoHiou, Biiu.sen (Egyptian), 
Lassen, Eugene Boniouf, Dr. llincks, Sir II. 
Rawliuson, (Assyrian), and Professor F. N(5w- 
man (Berber.) Some brandies of the 8cm i- 
tic race, ignoiant of science, theocratic, have 
devoted themselves to the expi-ession of reli- 
gious instincts auc* intuitions, iii o(ie word to 
the establishment of monotheism. doctrine 
of a future life and retribution, which in one 
form or other was inwoven with (lie religious 
ideas of Egypt, appears to have bc^n unknown 
to the Semitic nations. The Assyrians were 
Semites. Tlie names of the Assyrian gods, as 
Baal or Bel us (the supreme deity amongst 
many of the Semitic races), Nisioch and 
Mylitta (known by a nearly similar name to the 
Arabians), of members of the family of the 
king, such as Adra-melei.k (son of Senna- 
cherib), and of many of the [ii incipal oflicei s 
of state meutloneil in scripture, such as 
Rab-saris, the chief of the cuniidis, and liab- 
shakeh, the chief of the eufi-bearers, are 
purely Semitic. The language spoken by 
Abraham when he left Mesopotamia closely 
I’esembled the Hebrew ; and his own name 
was Semitic. Moreover, a dialect of the 
same tongno is still spoken by the Clialdacans 
of Kurdistan ; who, there is good rea.son to 
suppo.se, are the descendants of the ancient As- 
syrians. The conunon origin of their languages, 
is, however, the only eonuecting bond wliidi 
unites tlie widely separated Semitic nations, 
HebVews, BabyIoriian.s, Phoenicians, Cartliage- 
uians and Arabs. The Arab, the Hebrew, 
aud the Pules tine dcscendaiils of Tcrah were 
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nomadc tribes. The Phoenician, the Syrian 
and the people t)f Mesopotamia and Yemen, 
formed civilized nationalitie.s. It has not 
been nmisual to describe the Semites as 
e.ssentially monotheistic, but their tribes and 
nations were worshippers of El, h]lohim, Je- 
hovmh, Sabaoth, Moloidi, Nisroch, Rimmon, 
Nebo, Dagou, Ashtaroth, Baal or Bel-Peoi-, 
Baal-zebub, Cliemosh, Milcom, Adram-Melek, 
Aniia-Malek, Nibhaz, Tartak, Asliinin, 
Nergal, Succoth-benoth, the Sun, the Moon, 
the Planets and all the Host of Heaven. 
Amongst the nornade branch, there seems 
early to Jiave been a monotheistic be- 
lief, blit till! great bulk of the Hebrew 
nalion (U)iitiiiu(‘d to worship idols of their own 
mainiractui e,and the prophet when ordered by 
iiispir.Hiion ti) proceed to tlie wilderness of 
Damascus was told that (here were only in 
Israel 7,000 people who believed in the one 
God, There have ever been a few monothe- 
ists amongst tlu^ idolatrous liindoos as may 
be illustrated by the Avritings of a Tamil 
writer, Sivavaykiar, avIio says — 

btenoft, resonant when .struck, yo break, find make 
images of them. 

Sucli stones, .as worthy of worship, yc adorn with 
(lowtM'.s and .sacrtsl aslies. 

Thro.^hold-.stones ye tread upon, even to wearing 
them .•^w.•l^^ 

Neither of thc.so two kind.s of stones arc stone, s 
l)](‘asing to God. 

How m.iiiy various flowers have I culled and cast 
(before the idoJ.) 

n vain how many mantras have I s.aid. 

Whilst ro.aming, liow often have I upraised water 
(.stainhng in livers or tanks, in homage of the 
rising .snu-g<jd.) 

tow often hav(! 1 encircled Saiv.'i, temples. 

’^liosc sages, who liave known .and inwardly realized 
the <1 welling phaoe of the Shepherd of the 
V/orhls, 

vi.'^ihlo f.iiios, as if tliey Avere divine, raise not 
hands (of worsliip.) 

The grand epithet “ Slicpherd of tlio Worlds!’' 

> as beautiful as anything that ever was 
aid or .sung l>y any Semite, and the beauty 
>f tlie tliougli Is Avhicli this stanza contains is 
Dt siirpas.sed by any of the Hebrew writings. 
Lerah, the father of Abraham, served other 
od.s. In the book of Job, it hs God avIio Can 
lumber the clouds, in Avisdom, who cau stay 
the ba(tl(‘s of heaven, (xxxviii, 87) who hath 
divided a water cour.se for the overflowing 
of Avater.s, ami a Avay for the lightning of' 
tluiiider, (‘2.j) Avho liath begotten the drops of 
dew(28) and in Proverbs (xxx, 4) who hath 
bound the Avater.s in a garment, who hath 
establisluMl all the einhs of the earth. Abraham, 
indeed, aa'us inspired Avith a knowledge of the 
one true God, but liis family had images, the 
teraphim Avliieh Rachel stole from her father 
Laban, ((^eii. xxxi, 19-30) and when Jacob ' 
lied from JCsau into Padan Aram and dreamed 
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the dream at Bethel, he evidently had belief 
in many gods, for ho endeavoured to make 
a bargain with the deity saying, if (»od 
will be with me and will keep me in the way 
that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on, so that I shall come again 
to my father’s house in peace, then siiall the 
Lord be my God. (Gen. xxviii, 20) Sueli lan- 
guage only shows a belief that there were 
other gods, one of whom might be Jacob’s 
own protector. Tiie same princ.iple is in- 
voqued in the commancTinent later proclaimed 
by Moses to Iiavo none other gods but the 
Lord God, and even more lately Joshua 
has to urge the people to put away strange 
gods, (Joshua) to i)ut away the gods which 
their fathers served on the other side of the 
flood, ‘‘Choose ye this day ho says, whom 
ye will serve, whether the gods wliich 3 mur 
fathers served on the other si<le of the 
flood, or the gods of the Amorites amongst 
whom ye dwell, but as for me and my house 
we will serve the Lord.” Jiater still, the 
Psalmist says, (xxxvi, 8) amongst the gods 
there is none like unto thee, 0 ! Lord, neither 
are there any works like unto thy works. — 
JTistortf of AncAcnt Sanskrit lAfvraturc^ by 
Max, Mnller, p, o67 ; llistoire Generale ct 
Sy Sterne Compare des I Ain y ms Semitiques^ 
par Ernest Renan^ Memhve dc I'lnstitnf^ 
JParis, 18o8 ; Nouvcllcs Conculeraiion sur le 
Caractcre General des Rcuples Semitiqaes, 
ct en particulier snr lenr 'J'endance dn 
MonotheismCy par E, Renan, Paris, 18o9 ; 
WellstedU Travels, VoL i, pp. 249, 2(>2 ; 
Walk thro' Algiers ; Jfontanier ; Latham's 
Ethnology ; Riinscn, Vols, iii, iv ; Jhirton's 
Pilgrimage to Mecca, VoL iii, pp. 29, 31, 41, 
45, 39U ; PeHy ; Rawlinson, VoL i, p. 3() ; 
Sales' Koran, Preliminary Disconrsc, p. 
11 ; Lubbock's Origin of (Avil. ; Mullers 
Lectures, pp. 2(33, 2(38 ; Mignon's Travels, 
p, 16. 8ee Aram, Assnr, Arpliaxad, Babel, 
Elam, India, Iran, Lnd, Mareb, Sem. 

8EMJA LENJA also Semja-leiijauje, Hus. 
Linseed. 

SEM KE PALLE, Hind. Bnllar. Lablab 
vulgare, Savi. 

SEMMEL-MEIIL, Gkii. Flour of wheat. 
SEMN(3^JIKUUS of Fr. Ctfijicr, is a 
genus of the family Simiadie, the .species of 
which have been transhnred to the genera 
Simia and Presbytis. The Asiatic sj)ecies 
ilescribed have been, 

S. argentatus, Myth. 

8. cucullatus, /«. Geoff. ; Presbytes Joliiiii, Jtrdon. 

S. du.ssumierii, fScIdnz. ,, ,, 

S. entellus, Dnfresne, the Ilanumau of India, or 
Bengal Langur. 

S. hypoleuco.s, ; P. .Johnii, 

S. j ohnii, k ucher. Ti’anquebar, the M alabar Langt ir. 

S. jubatus, Wagntr, the NeilgUerry Langur. 
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S, Bchistaceiis, TIodgson, the Himalayan Langur. 

S. priamus, Elliot, the Haiiuman, the Madras 
Langur. 

S. pilealuH, Ulyth. 

S. inauruB, Sekreher, ef. Java. 

S. pyrrliua, IJortteJicld, of Java. 

S. feinoi’alis, Jlorsjield, Sumatra. 

S. flavimanus, /.?. Geoff, Sumatra, Borneo. 

S, cri.status, liaflcs, Sumatra. 

S’, anchise.s, Elliot. 

S. phayrei, Bij/tli. 

S. barbei, Blyth. 

S. tliersites, Elliot. 

S. neiujcu.s, Linn. 

S. HiameiisiB, M niter. 

S. melalo{>hiiM, Er. Cnv. 

S. obscurus, Jlcid. 

S. initratua, Escholtz. 

8. rubiouiidus, M idler. 

S. chrysoinclas, Midler. 

S. sumairaiius, Muller. 

S. froniatuH, Muller. 

S. larvatiis, Wurnih. 

S. cephaloiiterus, Zim., Ce^don, see Mammaliai^ 
Presb}’ tos, S im i a( he. 

SEMiSTAI, 11 mime liy which Clemens of 
Alexandria, designates the buddhist nuns of 
liis day. Buddliism and bnihminism are of 
independent origin, and existed a long time 
conteni]K)raneously, buddhism, in its early 
8tage.'<, is as ancient as brahminism. Clemens 
of Alexandria mentions buddhist pyramids, 
and tlio habit of depositing bones in them ; 
their practice of fortelling events ; of their 
contiiu'nce and of tlie buddhist Somnai or 
holy virgins, and he names their god Bouta. 
Porphyry tells us that the brahmans wero 
born to their dignity while the Samamii wero 
elected. Cyril of Alexandria states that there 
were samans in Bactrea. Ihiddha is seem- 
ingly the Avord 151)ot. For buddhism, in 
Nepal and Tiljct, its vehicle wa.s Sanscrit 
•atlicr than Pali. Tiie inonnmoiits of Priadasi 
!it Dhauli in Knltack, (lii-nar in Guzerat, and 
lit Kapnrdigii i in Kabul, ea(di contains the 
same inscrij)lion, in Avliichris. mentioned the 
lame of Antioclins — ainl in an ancient 

Singhalese Avork, Priadasi is stated to be 
Asoka. The Dhauli and Girnar alphabets 
are the ohlest of the oldest Pali. Buddhist 
statiies arc sonietinies of great height, one of 
Buddha near Mehintala in Ceylon, is 70 feet 
ligli : one of ( Jotama Kaja at Carculla is 38 
, ’oet. — Sir J. E. Tennant's Ceylon. 

\ SEMOLA, It. Bran ; but often employed 
ly grocers and other vendors, to designate 
semolina. 

S EMC LINO. 

muuouU', Fi>. I Hind. 

iruau, Dlinn It. 

The line hard inner p.art DrAvhcai-, rounded 
ay attrition in tin; niilLsIom.s is used exclu- 
sively in India for making loaf-bread, iibout 
50 tons of it aie annually imported into 
England from Italy. The best semolino is ob- 
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t4iincd from the wlicat of the southern parts 
of Europe. In France the name of semo- 
lino is given to tlio largo hard gi'ains of wheat 
retained in the bolting machine after the finer 
parts have boon pressed through its meshes. 
See Soojie, Wheat. 

SEMOOM, Auah. a hot wind of Aralda, 
which often proves fatal to man and heast. 
It blows in gusts for about ten mimiies, tlio 
air is dimmed but there is no sand or dust 
raised. — Pnitjravv, See Simoom. 

SEMPxVGl^M, vSenipauga-nnuam, Tam. 
Michelia rheedii, IV. 

SEMPOE ISI^ANI), on the soviili eoast of 
Java, in hit. 8^ 28' o! r S., and long. I 1 2"^ do E., 
is five miles long and consists o(‘ hioh rucks. 

SEMPEUVIVUM 'rEC'rORI UM. 

Civc't-k\ u-poil ]Ktulc, in KM. 

llonse Leek. 

8E]\rR(.)UL. a riven* near Serolia in [tewali, 

' SEWSCHAXEJ, also Ivoslii, Ui s. (dia- 
mois leather. 

SEMI ltd II, AuAn. (Jam. 

SE.V, Mim). Pisnm saiivium. Pen. 

SEN, in Hengal, a patronymic of persons 
of tlio medical caste. 

SEN, Adisur was the founder of the Sen 
dynasty, he brought from Kanouj, five Sagnic 
hrahman.s, of the tribes or gotra Sauliila, 
Kushyupa, Valsa, Savenia and iJliarndwaja ; 
also gudra families, G hose, Phose, Dr.tt, (lulia 
and Mittra,, a^jcornpanied them, and these take 
tbe position of Kulin Kaists. In lluneign pf 
Bullal S(?n, about 2S4 yeai’s Ijefore llu.^ nialio- 
medan invasion, all these; Knlin bi’alimans ami 
.Kulin siidras had greally increased, ajj<l 
thongli degcmeraled in learning tJiey arro- 
gated to themselves a pii.dlion above* all the 
Sapta-salT or aboriginal brahmans, ami Pnilal 
Sen enobled tlies(; brabnian.' by giving to them 
the title of Kulin. 'I’lio Knlin bralnnin siib- 
sequeiilly consenled lo many the daughters of 
the aboriginal braiunin, who now eagerly se<;k 
alliances with the Kulin, ami the Kiilin have 
.taken advanlagj* of (bis ami liave esiablislied 
a scale of fees (br eomie.-cending to accept :i 
daiigliter of an inferior. They marry gold. 
Of the Kayats who <‘a!ue from Kanouj, IJlmse, 
Ghose ami Mittra weia; enobled by Pnllal Sen, 
into Kulin Kayats. Dass, Day, Diitt, Gnha, 
Kar, Paulit, Sen and Sing hoM a, second rank. 
Kulin brahman women are inarric'd with ditli- 
eulty and generally if) aged ni(;n. In A, j). 18()8, 
there were If Kulins in llooghly and one in 
Bnrdwan, each of whom liad contracted oO to 
80 marriages ; — 24 in ITooglily and 12 in 
Bnrdwan, who liad contracted from 20 to 50 
marriages, and 48 in Hooghly and 20 in Burd- 
wan, who had contracted between 10 and 20 
marriages. Kulinism is thus a great ptly- 
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gatnic institution, and a fow women have 
become prostitutes. In a. d. 1867, the aboli- 
tion of this polygamy, was contemplated and 
will doubtless soon bo carried out. — Calcutta 
Review, Miuj 1868. . 

SENA, Sans. An army. Sena-Pati, gene- 
ral commanding, lord of the army. 

SENA A, a town in the mountains in tlio 
S. W. part of Arabia whence the Mocha coffee 
comes. After the expulsion of the Turks in 
A. I). KidO, the whole of Vemen came under the 
goveriimi'nt of the Imams of Senaa ; but at the 
linn; ol' Carsten Neibnhr’s visit to Senaa in 
176b, the native Arab tribes of tbe provinces 
of Aden, Aboo Areesli, Taez, and others bad 
ihrowti off alh'giance to the Imams. In 1799, 
wlien the Pritish government took measures 
lo oppose the expected invasion of India by 
(ho Krcncli, ami to revive the lost trade of 
the Ib d Sea, Dr. Pringle obtained facilities 
for trade, l)ut Sir Home Popbam subse(|ueiU- 
ly lost tiicse. At the beginning of the present 
(tentnry. Imam Ali IMurisoor suffered severely 
at tlic liand.s of tlie Wahabee sect wlio overran 
ami wrest (*(1 from him some of the best dis- 
tricts of liis dominions. In 1816 Mahomed 
Ali Pasha aft(;r be destroyed the Wahabi 
power restored the di.stricts to Imam Ali. 
In 1817, in conser|ucnco of a dispute in which 
an Arab bad been temporarily detained attbo 
factory at Moklia, tbe residency was attacked 
ami plmid(*red, and a l>riti.sh Officer was 
<1 ragged before tin; Governor, by whom he 
was subjected fo the most brutal insults. In 
1840 a (;omni(‘rcial treaty was concluded with 
the Gov(*rnoi* of Mokha by Captain Moresby, 

I .similar to that concluded in the same year 
I with tin; Chief of Zaila. For some years 
! the connti'y of Senaa fell into absolute 
! ar/;ircliy. In 1832 l\Ioklia and all the sea 
j coast fell under the snzei’ainty of the Turks. 

! ft Avas .‘jfierwards i*ecovcred for a time, but 
i again tiually In.^^t in 1848. Ali Munsoor, who 
j succeeded bis father as Imam ofSenaa in 1834, 
i was <l(‘po.<ed thr(;e years after. During the 
internal revolutions in Senaa and the desultory 
Avarfare Avith ilie Turk.s, the Imams repeatedly 
emleavouiaMl to enlist the aid and advice of 
the Priti.'^ii government in tlieir cause. A rigid 
al).stijience, boAvevei*, was maintained from all 
intca ferenco in their Jiffairs. — Playfair's Hist, 
of Yemen ; J^tpers in the Foreign Office ; 
Treaties, Engagements and Suntmds, Voh 
vii, piK 30().3()2. See Wahabi. 

SENACIA GLAUCA, Lam, Syn. of 
Ela;o(lemli‘on glammm, Pers, 

SENADHI PATI or Senapati, Sans. 
A general. See Sena. 

SEN AG A, plural Seuagalu, Tel, Gicer 
arietinum, Linn, 

SENAI, sec Hindoo. 
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SENAIGUNG, a river near Moogra in 
Comillah. 

SEN AN, Malay. Acetate of copper. 

SENAPA, It. Mustard seed. 

SENA PANTIil, an extinct liiiidoo 
sect of vaislinavjip, founded by Sena, a lairber, 
a disciple of llainanand. Sena was barber of 
the raja of Eandbagurh. 

SENA SAHlli SUIiA, sec 13 lion si a rajas 
of Najjpur. 

• SENASURA, see Singbalese. 

SEND, IIiNi>. Elate sylvesLiis, lloxh. 

SENDAL, PoiiT. Crape. 

SENDELlll, a river near Seraicgogo in 

Sabarunpoor. 

SEND’ir, IliNi). Euphorbia tirucalli, Linn. 

SEND’III, Ih^n. 'file tuft of hair which 
bimloos leave at the- top of tlicir head. In 
Tamil it is cjilh'd kurini, and in Telugu, jiittu. 

SENi)I-KA-JlIAlt, I)i;k. Elate sylves- 
tris, Linn. Sendi, Dlk. The palm wine 
tree IVnni ditto. 

SEN iX)( )RK n M — ? Carthainus tinctorins. 

SEN 1)111, Maiiu. Uottlera tine tor ia. 

SENDU IVIR KAIA, Tel. Luffa amara, 
Boxh. 

SENDULA, a nuddi or stream of Gwalior, 
runs near Akbar])oor. 

SENDURIvAM, Tam. Carthamus tine- 
tori us. vSatllowcr. 

SENE, Fk. Senna, 

.SENECIO JACOBiP^A, one of thecom- 
posita^, Pur[)le rag-wort, a native of the Cape 
of Good lloffc ; it is easily raised from seed 
like other species of grounsels in common 
garden soil. 

8 ENECl 0 SONC 1 1 1 FO 1. 1 A, M<ench. 
Syn. of Emilia sonchifolia, JJC. It is the 
sadharg of Hindustan. 

SENE- DE-L A-PAL TH E, sec Cassia 
plants. 

SENE-DE-TRTPOLl, Fu. Cjissia obova- 
ta, Marat. 

SENEGAlj, see Tree, G ums and Resins. 

SENGAR CHAORI, Ilmn. The nuptial 
ball, from the purpose to wbidi it is applied. 
Cbaori is llio torni always appr()[)riated to the 
place of nin)tinls ; sengar means ‘ ornament.' 
ToiVs Rajasthan^ V ol. ii, /?. 709. 

SENGARARY MAR AM, Tam. Cau- 
thium parviflorum, Lam., Roxb., DC. 

SKNGOW, see Kyaii. 

SENG RA, Hind. Raphanns Stativus. 

SENJ ERO, a race of east(;rn Central Africa. 
Like (he old Romans, they elect their king by 
the flight of birds, and choose the individual 
on whom a vulture alights. They sell their 
women iuto slavery, and sacrifice their first- 
born to secure a propitious harvest. — Krapf. 
SENITRA, Rus. Saltpetre. 
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SENJNA, Hind. Moringa pterygosperma. 
SENKHAM, Tel. Chaiik shells. 
SENNA. 


Sanai sun a, 

Ab. 

AiDBliun atydivain- 


Sana-pat, 

Bkng. 

diva. 

L.A8. 

Pwa-g(jeingiu*yct, Kurai. 

Nilaveri, SlNOH. 

Sene, 

Fii. 

Sen, 

Sp. 

Sennablater, 

O'ER. 1 

Nilaverei, 

Nilavnghci, 

Tam. 

Sunainuki, 

Guz., IllNJ). 

Tel* 

Senna, 

It. 1 

Nay la tungadu, 

Cassia senna, 

Lat. 

N ila ponna, 


Butallapotaka, Sans. 

The leaves of cert a 

in species of Cassia, C. 

elongata ; 

C. acutifoli 

a ; C. lanceolata ; 

and 


C. ohovata ; all agree in certain properties ; 
the odour of the leaves is heavy and peculiar, 
taste bitter, iiairseous and glutinous, powder 
ycIlowish-grecn. At least eight varieties of 
senna l(‘arare known in commerce in Europe: 
I, the Senna palthe ; 2, vSemia of Seiiuaar, or 
Alexandria ; 3, of Tripoli ; 4, of Aleppo ; 5, 
of Moka ; G, of Senegiiinbia ; 7, the false or 
Arguel ; 8, the Tiimcvelly. The Senna 
palthe is ])repared at Boulhie, and is known 
to contain 5 parts of the Cassia acutifolia, 
3 of C. obovatM, and 2 of the Cynanchum 
olccifoliurn. It is in this variety of the drug 
that the poisonous leaves of Coriaria myrti- 
folia have been found by M. Duhlanc. The 
Moka senna is chiefly cultivated for exporta- 
tion to India, where it is common in all the 
bazars. The other foreign varieties do not 
recpiiro particular notice. The Tinnevelly 
drug is ill species identioal with, the Moka. 
From all parts of Upper Egypt these pack- 
ages arrive at the entrepot near Boullac, 
called la ralthe. The Palteers sort, mix, 
and adulterate the drug, and pass it into 
commerce through Alexandria. Simmouds 
says, the dried leaves of C. lanceolata or ori- 
eiilali.s, grown in Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, 
the true JNlecca senna, are considered the 
best. In Egypt the leaves of Cynanchum 
argel are used for adlilterafing senna, Cassia 
obovala or C. senna, a native of Egypt, is 
cultivated in the East Indies, as well as in 
Spain, Italy, and Jamaica. It is a perennial 
herb, one or two leet high. In the East 
Indies there is a variety (C. elongata) com- 
mon about Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, Bombay, 
Agra, &c. Several species are common ia 
the West India islands. The plants, which 
are for the most part evergreens, grow froui 
two to tiftcLMi feet high ; they delight in a 
loamy soil, or mixture of loam or peat. The 
seed is drilled in the ground, and the only 
attention required by tlie plant is loosening 
the ground and weeding two or three times 
tvhen it is young. The senna leaves import- 
ed from India are not generally so cleau and 
free from rubbish as tliose from Alexandria. 
They are worth from 20s. to 27s. per cwt, 
iu 4he Bombay market. The prices are — 
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Alexandria, to 6d, per Ib. ; East Indian 
2d. to 3d. per lb. ; Tinnevelly, 7d. to 9^ri 
per lb. Senna is collected in various parts 
of Africa by the Arabs, who make two crops 
annually ; one, the most productive, after the 
rains in August and September, the other 
about the middle of March. It is brought t 
Egypt from Abyssinia, Nubia, and Seniianr, 
also by the way of Cossier, the lied Sea and 
Suez, The different leaves are mixed and 
adulterated with arghel leaves. The quan- 
tities imported into Great llritain are from the 

East Indies. Otlier places. 

1838. ..lbs. 7t2,:*)7f;...lba. (>,988... Total lbs. 142,11.* 
18G9... „ 110,409... „ 6,r>r>6... . „ 174,270 

111 1840, 211,400 lb.s. paid dut}^, wliidi 
nOAVonly Id. per lb. In 1848, was impoi-lcd 
800,000 lbs. from India; in 1849, the total 
imports were o41,143 lbs. The imports into 
the United Kingdom were, in 1847, 210 ton.s; 
1848, 402 tons ; 1849, 240 tons. It is entered 
into the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
free of duty. The impoi ts were respectively 
in 1848, 1849 and 1850, 246,402 and 240 
tons. 

Senna of Mecca and Tinnevelly Senna are 
from Cassia lanceolata, Rot/le. 

Alexandrian senna is from C. obovata, 
(^Culladon)^ C. acutifolia, (J)e/ile), and some- 
times C. tethiopica, ( Guibourt.) Alexandrian 
senna is said by some to const if nte the hulk 
of the senna consumed for medical purposes 
ill Europe. It is much adulterated with the 
leaves of Cynanchuin arghel, Tiphrosia apol- 
Jiuea and Coriaria rnyrtifolia. * Alexandrian 
senna, according to Mr. Jacob Bell, contains a 
mixture of two or more species of true senna. 
It consists principally of Cassia obovata and 
C, obtusata, and according to some autliorilies 
it occasionally contains C. acutifolia. This 
mixture is unimportant. 

C. obovata also yields the Aleppo, Senegal 
and Italian senna, and is sometimes along 
with C. asthiopica, in Tripoli senna. 

C. cethiopica is the source of Smyrna senna, 
American senna is the product of C. mari- 
laudica. 

C. lanceolata and C. cethiopica furnisli other 
kinds of senna, the greatest ])art of their pro- 
duce fiuds its way to India througli the lied 
Sea, Surat, Bombay and Calcutta, the imports 
into Calcutta, in 1849, having been 79,212 lbs. 

lu Egypt the senna harvest takes place 
twice annually, in April and September; the 
stalks are cut off with tlic leaves, dried before 
the sun, and then packed witli date leaves. 

The leaves of the Cy nan chum arghel are 
similar in form to those of the lanceolate sen- 
na, bhtthey are thickeraudstiffer, the veins are 
scarcely visible, they are not oblique at the 
base, their surface is rugose, and the cotour 
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grey or greenish drab ; their taste is bitter 
and disagreeable, and they nro often spotted 
with a yellow, intensely bitter gummo-resin- 
ous incrustation. Being less fragile than the 
leaflets of the true senna, they are more often 
found entire, and ai*e very easily distinguish- 
able from the varieties which constitute true 
Alexandrian senna. In their botanical charac- 
ter they are essentially different, being distinct 
leaves, not leaflets, which is the case with 
true senna. 

Tinnevelhj senva is that most esteemed by 
the profession, anil is known by the size of 
the leaflets, which are much larger than those 
of any other variety ; they are also less 
brittle, thinner and larger, and are generally 
found in a very perfect state, while the other 
varieties, especially the Alexandrian, arc more 
or less broken. 

Senna grown in the southern provinces of 
the Madras presidency is highly esteemed in 
Britain, and is preferred by many to all other 
sorts, as l>eiug both cheaper and purer. Senna 
raised at Dapooree from Tinnevelly seed, has 
•eeii found eipial to the best Arabian senna. 
The picking of senna leaves in Guzerat of 
sowings ill August, is made in September ; 
and i)r. Burn states that the virtues of tho 
leaf, depend greatly on the time of tho piiskiug. 

Dr. Royle, was unable to distingnisli tho 
three kimls of Senna, 0. elongata, C. lanceo- 
lata, ami acutifolia. They are all included 
in th(3 C. oflieiiialis. 

Cassia ovata of Merat, is the C. 0}thiopica 
of Guibourt, found in Nubia and F'ezzan. 

Cassia forskalii, is tlio C. lanceolata of 
Forskal and ijindley, grows in Fatme, Sur- 
lud and IVIor, and called Suua, by the Arabs. 

Ca.'^sia obovata, CoUadon, a native of Africa 
fi-om Senegal to the Nile, grows in Fezzaii — 
lOgypt, from Cairo to Assouan, Nubia — in the 
Adil country near Sul tail li — Desert of Suez, 
Syria, Kaira in Guzerat ; Dukhau, near 
Delhi, in the Itangurh valley near Peshawar, 
ind in Mysore. The sennas of commerce, 
are called Tinnevelly Senna, arranged into 
Saharuupore, Madras and Tinnevelly, (2) 
Bombay or common Indian Senna (Suna) 
Muklii, (3) Alexandrian Senna, (4) Tripoli 
Senna, (5) Aleppo Senna. 

Cassia tora is common all over the plains 
of India and in Tenasserim, it is one of the 
most abundant weeds in the country. Its 
eaves are fmlid, mucilaginous, and gently 
aperient. Tlioy are much used for adulterat- 
ing senna and in various external applications. 
The seeds ground with sour butter-milk 
are used with excellent effect in itchy erup- 
tions, and they are used in preparing a blue 
generally fixed with lime water. The 
root rubbed to a pulp with lime juice has 
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almost specific powers in the cure of ring- 
worm. Like all the tillietl species of Cassia 
this seems to owe its virtues to its astriiigeiu-y 
alone. 

Senna absus, lloxb, Syn. of C. absus, TAnn. 

Senna alrfta, lioxh. Roijle, Syn. of Cassia 
R\i\ti{, JA9irt,, W.Ic. See Berthe- 

lotia lanceolata. 

Senna arborea, var. Rhcede^ Roxh. Syn. of 
Cassia glauca, Linn. Lani.y ]V, A. 

Senna auriculala, Roxb. FI. In. Syn. of 
Cassia auriculata, lAnn.^ Roxh. 

Senna bicapsu laris, Roxh. Syn. of Cassia 
bicapsu laris, JAnn. 

Senna esculenta, Roxh. Syn. of Cassia 
sophora, lAnn.^ IV. A. 

Senna nieecaj lohaja^, Forsk. Syn. of Cassia 
officinalis, also of Cassia elongata, Rot/fe. 

Senna; rnedicre lohaja;, Rot/le, Syn. of 
Cassia officinalis, G(crfjt., Rof/le. 

Senna obtusa, Roxb. Syn. of C. obtusa, Roxh. 

Senna occidcntalis, Roxh. Syn. of Cassia 
occiden tails, Linn. 

Senna officinalis, Roxh. FI. In. Syu of 
Cassia elongata, Linn., Lisane, 

Senna sophora, Roab. FI. In, Syn. of 
Cassia sophora, Linn.; JV.cy A. 

Senna tora, Roxb. FI, In. Syn. of Cassia 
torn, Linn. 

Senna toroides, Roxb, Syu. of Cas.sia tora, 
Linn. 

Senna of Tripoli, Syn. of Cassia obovata, 
Merat ; Voigt. ; Roglcs Mat. Med., p. 361 ; 
eShanghnessy, pp. 309, 397 ; Pharma- 
ceuticalJournal, Ko/. ii, (id ; Siinmonds ; 
ReTi. F/i. ; Sprt/.s Sngr/e.stwns, pp. 3(i, 43, 

SENNABLATICuVGej?. Senna. 

SENNA LEAVES, sec Soiina, Cassia. 

SENNA, Sans, (h’otalaria juucea. 

SENNACllKltl B, king of Assyria, ruled 
in Nineveh, lie was coeval with the lalter 
years of llezekiah, and contemporary with 
Nabonassor. After various struggles wdth 
the princes of Babylon, lie invested his son 
Assar Iladdon, w^ith the sovereignty of 
Babylon. Sennacherib reigned 18 years and 
was slain n o. 67(i. See Babylon. 

SENNANC, Maleal. Verdigris. 

• SENSAFAf, Hind. Asparagus raeeinosns. 

SENS AREAL, Hind. Asparagus lili- 
ciuus and A. punjahensis. 

SEN SriT VE ANl M A LS, invertebrate ani- 
mals are divided by Lamarck into tw’o groups, 
wdiieh he calls Aiiimaux apathiqiies and Aui- 
maux sensibles. The latter, or the Sensitive 
animals, contain six classes, of which insects 
are the fu'vSt. 

SENSITIVE PLANTS, is a term com- 
monly applied to those species of plants that 
possess the property of visibly moving their 
leaves when they are touched or otlierwise 
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stimulated. A number of plants of various 
families, possess the power of moving their 
leaves under the influence of a slight touch ; 
That which is best know'll is Mimosa pudica, 
a native of tropical climates. A knock upon 
the ground at a short distance from the plant 
is sufficient to produce an influence on its 
leaves; and Von Martiu.t says, that at Rio de 
Janeiro the falling of horses’ ieet by the way 
is sufficient to set wdiole masses of the plaut 
in motion. If various corrosive substances, 
as bichloride of mercury, sulphuric acid, 
caustic potash, &c., arc applied to the knots 
of the joints, the same phenomena are observ- 
ed. The removal of tlie plant to a higher 
temperature will produce the same result, 
as w(;ll as exposing it to a lower temperataro 
or a draught of cold air. They are destroyed 
by the a[)plication of chlorol'orm and otlier 
aiiicstiietic agents. Its leaflets rapidly fold 
togetJier and droop wlien touched, and its 
loaf stalk, to its base, droops downwards ; 
on the approach of evening, the foliage of 
this plant assumes the same appearance. 
Besides the Alimosa pudica, the M. sensitiva, 
M. viva, JM. casta, M. asperata, M!. (piadri- 
valvi.s, M. pcriiambncana, ]\L pigra, M. hnmi- 
lis, M. p(d(ata, M. dormieus, possess the same 
property though not in so remarkable a degree. 
Species of other genera of the Leguminosai 
exhibiting these movementsare Smithia sensi- 
tiva, A’^schynomeno iudicu, JE. pumila, find 
Desmaiithus stoloilifer. The locust tree when 
its branches are roughly shaken closes up its 
leaves, and the same has been observed of 
Gieilitschia triacantlia. Of another family of 
plants the Oxalidacea), Oxalis sensitiva, 
called by Do Candolle on account of its 
sensitive properties Biopliytum, has long been 
known to po.«sess tin’s property. Averrhoa 
bilimbi :ind A. oarambola possess the property 
of folding their leaves on tlTe application of a 
stimulus. Oxalis stricta, if hit smartly on 
a warm day, will contract its leaves aiul 
ashumo a position as in the ordinary sleep of 
the leaves of these plants, and the same 
movements occur in O. acetoselhi, 0. 
cornieulala, and many otlier species. The 
movements in these plants consist iu the 
folding lip of their leaves, so that tlie two 
halves of the leaf approach each other by 
tlieir superior surface. The midrib is also 
slightly bent, so that its inferior surface 
presents a convexity ; and the petioles of the 
leaflets bend downwards, so that the leaf, 
when irritated, becomes dependent. In the 
family Droscraccce, or Sun-Dews, the leaves 
of Dionoja mnscipiila, or Venus Fly-Trap 
have the remarkable property of contracting 
upon insects that may happen to alight upon 
their surface. None of the Sun-Dews inclose 
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insects in their leaves in this mannerj but tli Mnliciulra Gupta of Kauouj. The character 
surface of their leaves is covered Avith Ion" used in Inscription is Allahabad, No. 2, witliau 
hairs, which secrete a viscous matter. Wliei opeirphrallelogram at the Jiead of ea^di letter, 
any insect settles upon the leaf, it is entangle* The Divinities mentioned are llhaiiava, Siva- 
willi the viscous secretions ; and before itlia linga, Mahesvara, Yudliislhira, Visliun, Sama 
time to escape, the hairs exhibit a considera Veda, Vyas ; and of kings or princes, rajas 
ble degree of iiaitability, and curving rouiul Pravara Sena, Sri Uiulra Sena, Ihitliivi Sena, 
pill the animal down on the surface of the Uiulra Sena, 2nd : Pravara Sena, 2ud. None 
leaf. Other instances of vegetable irritabilily of the princes are known in history ; bnt the 
occur ill the Berberis vulgaris, Alimulus, am inscription adds another Gupta (Dova) who is 
Stylidium. lu tlie Dt*smodium gyraiis one o calhal “Paramount Sovereign,” and whoso 
the Fabacea^ called the Telegraph plant, a daughter was the mother of Iludra Sena, 2ud. 
native of the East Indies, the large; terminal The Deva Nagari is curious, iiaving an open 
leaflet when exposed to the bright light of tin parallelogram at the head of each letter. The 
sun, forms a direct and continuous line ivith Vikramaditya era is not use<i in this nor com- 
its leaf stock ; bnt is manifestly depressei monly in early inscri[)tious. Gives a village 
placed in the shade for a low minutes. Its to a brahman, but without any eulogy of 
position varies with the increase or deercas hralirnans. Begar, or forced labour, is men- 
of light during the day. — Morren, NoteSy fioned. Similar Deva Nagari is met Avith at 
Sitr* r Excitnbilitv. ct Ic Moure ment des Cliattisgarli. — Fo/. v, 727. 

Feuilles chez les Oxalis, in the Qth volume SEOKA, Hind. Epicarpurus oriental is. 
of the Bulletins de V Acetdhuie iioyale de SEOREE, or Sivira, a race in Gliazepur, 
Bruxelles ; in Eng. Cgc. ; Chamher''s Jour- Gorukpoor, Behai*, Benares and Mirzapur, 
7iaJ, 186t3, Vol. XX, p. 179. Avliom Buchanan thinks distim;t fiom the Ivol 

SENTHA also Seuthi, Bkng., Hind. Sac- and the Cheroo. Tlie Clieroo aborigines in 
charum sara. Ohnzci>ur, a pai‘tofG()ruk|)ur, tlicsouthern part 

SENTIIETI VER, Maleal. Root ofixora of Benares aud Mirzapur, and of Beliar, arc 
. coccinea. sometimes said to be a branch of the Bliar. They/. 

SENTUL, a light, close-grained, and seem to be the same as the Sivira or Seoree, 
easily Avorked Avood of Java : it resembles but Buchanan considers them distinct. Thci 
the suren. Clieroo declare themselves to he descended 

SEO, Hind. The apple, Pyrus mains. from the great serpemt, from wliieh they may 
SEO-JI, in the Bhaka tongue, is a title of he supposed to he the Nagbunsi of Magadhat'f 
Siva, theji, is merely an adjunct of respect. Remains of buildings attributed to them arc 
— ToiVs Rajasthany Vol, ii, 22. found near Ihiddha, (jJya Sasrarn and Rainghur, 

SEONI, a district of the (Central Provinces :md the images of Siva and II auuman found 
of British India, the beauty of its scenery, in them indicate that they belonged to the 
the fertility of its valleys, the elevation of its hindoo religion. They appear to have been 
plateau, its salubrity and moderate teinp(*ra- ;;xpelled from tlieir ancient abodes by tlio 
ture, make it attractive, it once supportc<l a Pramara of JBiojpur, the Hyobun of llurdi 
far larger population than now. it lies be- and the Bhooiihar, a little before the first 
tween 21* 3d' and 22® dd' of north latitude, and naliomedan invasion, about Avliich time there 
between 79° 20' and 8CP 10' of east longitude ; seems to have been a general convulsion in 
and is bounde<l on the north l)y »Jabalpur and India, dui ing Avhicb several tribes aeipiired 
Mandla, on the Avest hy Narsinghpur and their present possessions. The features of the 
Chhiudwara, on the south by Nagpur and hieroo are said to rcsemblo the occupants of 
Bbaudara, and on the east by Mandla and the Viudhya mountains. They live by cut- 
Balaghat. The area is about 3,()0<S square ing timber, collecting drugs, and killing game, 
miles, and the population amounts to 42I,(3dO and tliough their numbers are very Ioav they 
souls, or 1 16 to the square mile. The fiscal continue to create a rajah for every five or six 
sub-divisious are Seoiii, Katangi, and Laklina- houses, and invest him Avith the tilak in duo 
don, each of wliicli is managed by an officer of form. The emperor Slier Shah, subdued 
the rank of tahsildar. The plateaus of Seoni Muhartu, a Cheroo zemindar of Beliar, Avhicli 
and Lakhnadoii have a varying lieiglit of -ieems to have been a last strong effort of iho 
from 1,800 to 2,200 feet. They are Avell culti- Jlieroo. The chief of SingrowJi in Mirza- 
vated, clear of jungle, and tlieir temperature pur is a Cheroo, though lie calls himself a 
is always moderate. In the Bengal As. Soc. Jen-bans. Sir H. Elliot suggests that the 
Journ. is recorded receipt from Seoni of five Sivira, Scori and Cheroo, may perJiaps be the 
copper plates in questionable Sanskrit, often Saura, descendants of the Suraseni. In tho 
unintelligible, of date eighteenth year of Pra- Harivansa is the following passage : “ From 
vara dhamanrajya Samvat, a local era, after ’ is race camo the Sauravira and Saurasena. 
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The great king Sourasena has given liis name 
to the coniilry over whieh he reigned.” — 
Jilliot^s G/os. 

8EONTKK, Beng. White rose, Rosa 
iiepalensis. 

SKOTf, a i iv(‘r of Allahabad and of the 
Mirzapoor district. 

vSEPA CIIETTU, Tkl. Oxystelrna escu- 
lentnm, JL lh\ 

SPBMII and Buzotee, arc small, hut very 
brave Affghaii tribes, luiinlKn ing. Tlie Bezotee 
have oOO, 8epah dOO, fi^ilitiiig men They live 
ill tolerably close connexion with their more 
powerful neighbours, the Afrcedce, and 
inaniigo to hold their own. They acted up to 
their engHgom(‘nts in regard to the Khyber 
Pas.s, and generally behaved well towards the 
British. 

SEPEDONIUM MYCOPlirLUM, .see 
Fungi. 

SEPIIALiCA, *Sans. Nyctanthes arbor- 
tristis. 

SEPI, Hind. Pji, the samcas Karnin or 
ghair mulazini. 

SEPIA D.7I0, tb(3 Cuttle-fish family of 
Molluscs, of the class Cepbalopada, section 
Decapoda. Mr. Woodward enumerates three 
fossil genera, Bel(?riinosis, Beloptera, and 
Spirulirostra and the genus vSepia, of which 
there are known five fossil and llnrty 
living species, of which 8cpia ollicinalis is 
the type. Scjiia officinalis is the com- 
mon cuttle-fish, whose shell is so often 
thrown up by the waves on the beacdi. The 
ink (nigra3 siiccus loligiiiis), common to this 
and other species of Cephalopods, is not only 
ejected as a defence to colour the water in 
order to favour the escape of the animal, as 
was well known to the ancients (Oppian, 
Ilalient iii., ; Pliny’s Nat. Hist., ix, 29), 
but as a direct means of annoyance, the 
juice was used by the ancients . as ink as 
shown in tlie lines in the graphic description 
of the idler by I'ersins. (Sat., iii, lin. 10, 
et seq.) The flesh of the naked cephalopods 
was )*atlier esteemed of old, as it is indeed 
now in Italy and other countries. Aristotle 
declares that these animals are in the highest 
season when pregnant, and those who wish to 
taste a cuttle-fish sausage, will find a receipt 
for making that savoury viand in Atlieineiis. 
Mr. F. 1). Bennett states that the Fe, or 
cuttle-fisli, is considered a luxury by all 
classes of the Sandwich islanders, and that 
■when fresh and well cooked it is an excellent 
food, and in consistence and flavour not unlike 
the flesh of a lobster’s claw. Its shell, called 
cuttle-fish bone, is sometimes 1 \ feet long, it 
is used for rubbing down paint.— 
Narrative of a Whaling Voyage round 
the Globe, London, 1840. 


SEPIOTEUTHIS SEPIACEA, Be. 
Bliihtville. 'See Sepia djc. 

SEPISTAN, BROAD-LEAVED. Cordia 
lati folia, Roxh, 

SEPISTAN, NARROW-LEAVED, Cor- 
dia nngustifblia, lioxb. 

SEPISTAN PLUM TREE, Cordia myxa, 
Linn Roxb, 

SEPOO, Dalbergia acuminata. 

SEPOY, Anglo-Hind. Sipalii, P.ers. A 
native soldier of the Indian army. 

I SEPSID7E, a family of Molluscs. 

I SEPS-LIZARDS, see Chalicides, Reptiles. 

I SEPTACANTHIS WALKERI, one of 
the Acauthacea (([uere Nillhoo of Ceylon) 
perfumes by its fragrance, the jungles espe- 
cially around Needoowattum and paths lead- 
ing to Goodaloor. 

SEPTA-IHNDU, the Punjab. 

SEPTA-PIMA, Sans. Alstouia scholaris, 
R. lh\^ Don. 

SEPTIMUS SEVERUS, see Septuagint, 
Bible, Barbarian. 

SEPUDDY Malay. Aucklandia costus, 
Falconar. See Putcbiick. 

I SER, Hind. An Indian weight of varying 
I quantities from 2o tolas to lbs. 2, oz. 2. 

SEliA I, Hind. A lodge for travellers. 

SERAI KIJjLA, a Rajput chieftainship, 
designated Kocr, near tlie Colehau. 

SERAMPOllE, a town near Calcutta, long 
belonging to the Danes, but, about A. i). 1855, 

I ceded to the Briti.slj, it is opposite Barrack- 
j pore. The range of houses along the river 
I makes up a gay and brilliant picture. The 
I interior keeps the promise which a distant 
I view har^ given. It is the bc?st-kept town in 
India. It and Negapafam, -were long Danish 
settlements, and Serainporc gave shelter to 
William Carey wlio set np his missionary 
press there and printed the Bible in forty 
different Indian tongues. — Tv. of Hind,, 
Vol. i, p. 6. 

SERAN, Hind. Acer crcticum, (Khar- 
pata.) 

SER AN G, Hind. A petty officer of a sliip. 

SEBANfi, the i.sland called Ceram. 

SERANGANI ISLANDS, di.stant 12 or 
15 miles from Mindanao, on the nortli-east of 
Celebes ; they consist of two corisidcrablo 
islands extending from hit. 5^ 20' to 5® 31' N., 
and a high peak on the more westerly is in 
long. 125° 32' E. 

SEKAPADA or Sripada, the name given 
in Ceylon to the footstei) of Buddha, ou the 
mountain Snmariakuta or Adam’s peak. — 
India in (he 1 5th Century. 

SERAR, Hind. Pinus strobilus. • 

SEKBAL PEAK, is supposed to have a 
better tclaim than Sinai, to be thought the 
holy mount from which Moses delivered the 
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commandments to the people, nnd tlie point SERILOPHUS LUNATUS are mucli 
called Mount Sinai by the monks, which is freer flyers than the species of EuryJaimus. 
about a day’s maroh to the east of* this the SERIMA, Tel. Conoenrpus latifolia. 

only habitable valley in the neighbourhood. SEllIjSiGAPATAM, in L. 12® 25' 6 " ; L. 

Tho Sinai of the Jews was probably the 7(>® 39' 7" in Mysore, is built on an island in 
Mount 27issa of the Egyptians, described as the Cauvery river. The mean height of tJie 
a lofty mountain in Arabia between Phenicia station is 2,558 feet ; the level of the Cauvery 
and Egypt, the fabled dwelling-place of the is 2,321 feet. Seringapatam, first battle 
god Osiris when a child, and the fancied was fought on the Hth May 1791. Peace 
origin of his Creek name Dio-Nysus. The was concluded on the 6th March 1792. CulL 
Midianite tribe of Islmiaelites or Arabs, held See Sri Sampradaya. — 
the southern part of the peninsula. — Shn7'p€'s SEKINGIIAM, or Sri-Ranglmm island 

History of Eyypt^ Vol. i, p. 54. is formed by the sejiaratiori of the Godavery 

SERD-SEE It properly Sard-sair, signifies the into two arms, 5 miles N. W. of 'J'lhdiinopoiy, 
cold region, but it is also termed tho sarhatla, there are two liindoo pagodas on the island, 
a word literally signifying boundary or fron- and from 1751 to 1755, the island and its 
tier,” but generally applied to any high land pagodas were the frequent objects of the 
where the climate is cold. The “ Garm-sair” j contests between the French ami the British, 
of Sejistau is a narrow tract of counlry along In tlios<3 contests, several roeks, the golden, 
the lower course of tho Helnumd. Tlie pine, Fitmch and sugar-loaf, were tlie points 
Baluch races seem to pronounce it “(Jurm- of the battles.- 

sehl” or Gami-sail, and one of their wintering SERINUt Ij R, the capital of Caslimir, 
places is north-west of Nooshky, and distant according to JaiMpiemont, is 5,246 feet 
about 75 miles. — Pottingei's Travels in above the level of the sea. JMany of its 
Beloochistan and Sinde^ p. 103. women are extremely heautiful, but filth, 

SEREBRO, Rus. Silver. poverty and tyranny have matle their irnpres- 

SEREGADDA, Tel. Ehretia hevis. sions on the Caslunerce, who for centuries 
SEREI, IJiND. Querens iucana. has been siil>ject to tyrannical governments. 

SERENGE — ? a dyeing seed. --Adams. 

SPJiGE, a quilted woollen clot Ji, I SERISSA, Acacia serissa. In China, 

SEREGADA, Tel. Ehretia hevis, lioxb,, j is cultivated around /lower beds and parterres 
VoT., fV. Ic. 1 ike the box. — Fortune, 

SEREKEI, see Kyans. SEROIII, Rao Slieo Sing, with whom 

SEREN-DIVA or Screiulip, Ceylon. the British government concluded a treaty 
SERES. The name of Seres, wdiich Ilor.ace in 1812, was calletl to power, in 1818, 
and the ancients use, seems to have been by the unanimous voi(!c of the chiefs of 
strictly applicable to some nation in the west >erohi who had deposed liis elder brother 
of China. The western term China is not Oudeyblian-jee for tyranny and oppression 
traceable, but many authors Iiavo surmised and placed him in conlinomont. Maharajah 
that it was given to the country when the Man Sing of Jodhpore, who laid claim to 
Tsiu dynasty carried their arms to the west, supremacy over Serohi, sent a force in 1819 
Whatever may have been its origin, the term to liberate Oudeybhaii-jee, but lie failed ; and 
China (Cheeiia) was that early given by tlie Oudcybliaii-jee coiitiiiued in confinement till 
people of the N. AV. of India to the race his death in 1847. During the disturbances 
whom Europe now calls the Chinese. There incident on the Jodhpore invasion, Rao Sheo 
are two mentions of the Seres which may be Sing craved the protection of the British 
much earlier. One is in a passage nscrilied government. On the death of Ondeybhan-jee 
to Ctesias, which speaks of the Seres as a without cliildren, Sheo ^^ing, whose position 
people of portentous stature and longevity. — under the treaty had been that of Regent 
Yule Cathay., Vol. i, 39. only, was acknowledged as successor to the 

SER GRASS, A^fGLo-lIiKDi. Imperata ko- State, and his sou as heir apparent. One 
nigii. of the most refractory of the nobles was the 

SERH, a river of Seoni. thakoor of Neernbuje, wn'th whom, after 

SERHAD, Pees., properly Sar-had, the the Meena race had been reduced by a Bri- 
term given to the wintering encampments of tish force, an engagement was mediated by 
the wandering Persians, in opposition to their the Political Agent ; guaranteeing to him his 
Garmsair, or summer grounds. lands on condition of feudal service and pay- 

« SERIAB, now Shorab or Sar-ab, is west of raent of three-eighths of his revenues to the 
the Helmund. rao. The rao made over to the British 

SERISHA, B ENG. Acacia speciosa,p7//(7.; goveniineiit in 1845, some lauds on Mouat 
jRP; and A. serissa. * Aboo for the establishment of a sanitarium* 
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The grant was fettered by several condi- province could not hear of any cases having 
tions, One of Avliich was that no kiiie should o(i(i\kvved,— -Treaties, Engagements and Sun^ 
be killed. The rao on several occasions nuds, VoL iv, 157 ; The Englishman^ 
was requested to cancel this condition, but he 25, 1868. See Aboo. 

always refused. In ccmsequence of the inca- , SEllON, a package, formed of pieces of 
pacity of the rao, the general control of affairs wood, fastened with hides. 
was,in 1861, made over to his son Omeid Sing, SEROO-N AV AL-POO, a drug, 

the old rao retaining the dignities and honors SEROIJG, see Mesopotamia. 


of office. The late rao did good service in 
tlie mutinies, in consideration of whi^di he 
received a remission of half his tril>ute which 
had been fixed at rupees 15,000 to 7,500, 
lie also received the right of adoption and a 
salute of fifteen guns. Serohi con tains an 
area of 3,000 sipnire miles an<f a population of 
65,000. Tile revenues amount to only rupees 
80,900. The only military force coirsists of 
69 horse and 218 foot. The State pays for 
no local corps or contingents. In 1868 it 
was discovered tliat both in Serohi and in 
Murwar, the piwtice of Samtidh, or bury- 
ing alive, prevailed to a con.siderable extent. 
This mode of self-destruction, however, on 
enquiry, appeared to be confined almost en 
f irely to persons in the last stage of leprosy’ 
whom it was practised to put an end to 
their Bufferings. As it was thought, probable 
that in some cases priestly influence, and in 
others the desire of the otliei members of the 
family to rid tliernselves of the preseiK^e of a 
nuisance, miglit have induced the self-sacri- 
fice, the Political Agent considered it advis- 
able to bring to the notice of the Durbar of | 
his highness the rao, that government re- 
garded the commission of a Saniadh in the 
same light as a suttee, and that the/ would 
expect his highness to use his best endeavours 
to |TUt a stoj) to it. It was also notified that 
in case of his not doing so, lie Avonld incur 
the displeasure of government, and the. num- 
ber of guns with which be was saluted be 
reduced. His Highness at once took stops to 
comply with the request of govermneiit, but 
at tlie same time staled I bat tlii.s was the 
first occasiou on which the desire of the 


SERPA, a Rliot people in Nepal and Sik- 
kim, who speak a dialect of Tibotau, 

SERPA II, Hind. Urtioa heterophylla. 
SERPENT. 


Afa ; Atai ; An. Serpe ; Serpente, It. 

Oub, CnALUKK. Aiij^uis ; an‘,nuUa, Lat. 

Sr;rpeii(., Fii. Sorpuns, „ 

Schlange, (j1j 5U. Mar, 

Krpeton ;OpTiis; JCgcho- Sarpa;Ahi, Sans. 

In.'?, (iJt. Sorj>icnt(3, Sp. 

Aphali ; I’oten, ranibn, Tam. 

Naebash, „ rainii, Tel. 

.Samp, YiJ:m, Tuue* 


The serpent from its powers to bite and 
jioison has been known to the human race 
from long before historic times, 1ms been re- 
garded by many races an emblem of evil, aud 
by other nations as a source of good. The 
Tamil word “ Sai parn,” is derived from the 
Sanscrit, and is u.'<ed in almo.st all Indian 
languages with the addition or elision of some 
letter. In our translation of the Bible are 
frequent noticc.s of serpents, but it would 
seem that the same Hebrew word Nachash,” 
relates to all reptile forms which may oxplayi 
.vliy it lias been variously rendered. The 
fiery serpent “ Saiapli,’’ alluded to in Num- 
bers xxi, 6, 8 ; Dent, viii, 15, and in Isaiah 
xiv, 29, and xxxi, 6, has not been identified by 
naluralists ; neither have the flying serpents, 
so often alluded by ancient writei’S, although 
the attention of Niel)iihr and his companions 
was specially (lirect(‘d to tliis point. Niebuhr 
sngg(‘stcd that flic reptiles called heio 
thiare” by the Aralis of Basm, may have ob- 
tained this name, of flying .serpents, from 
their habit of swinging themselves with a 
spring from the branch of one palm tree to 
that of another. The serpen t was worshipped 


government for the stoppage of tlie practice in Chablea, where, as in Egypt, it was called 
had been brought to his notice, and that it Oub, henec th(3 Greek cr/)/r, and Obion are said 
was quite as common during the nuinngement to be still in use in Egypt, as ATa and Afi is 
of tile State by the British government as at in Arabia., to designate a .snake. This word 
the present time. Heat once issued a pro- as “ Obolli” is translated familiar spirit, in 
clnmation declaring that Samadh was furbiil- Leviticus xx, 27, so xx, 6. Sec? also Deut. 
den, aud that any one assisting at any case in xvii, 11 ; I. 8am. xxviii, 3, 7, 9 ; If. Kings 
future would be liable to imprisonment ex- xxi, 6, xxiii, 24, and Chapter xxxiii, 6. 
tending to ten years, and tliat the tJaghirdar The woman of Endor is called a mi.stress of 
on whose estate it took place would be liable “Ob,’' and Jotham, king of Israel, built 
to the same pnni.shment, and the forfeiture of much on the wall of Ophiel, i. c, the serpent- 
his estate, and any raj official, through whose god, for the worship of .snake.s wa.s a form of 
culpable neglect a case miglit occur, Avonld idolatry very mucli diffused in ancient tiihei, 
also incur^the same liability. The maharajah and still very prevalent in India. Obi men 
of Marwar was also addressed on the same and Olii^-womcn, the designation of the pretend- 
subject, although the Political Agent of that ed diviners amongst the negroes of the West 
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India’ colonies, is the same word, and ptobably tality may have originated in some such stoiy 
brought with them from Africa. The pethcii as this. : a small portion of amrita, as in the 
of the Hebrews, the python of the Greeks, j case of Rahu, would ensure them this boon, 
and baeteu of the Arabs, ‘from which we have j But* in all mythological language the snake 
our words python and pythoness, is that form ; is an emblem of immortality ; its endless 
alluded to in Acts xvi, 16, as the damsel with 1 figure, when its tail is inserted in its mouth, 
the spirit of divination. But what the Asp, and the annual renewal of its skin and vigour, 
the pethenof the Hebrews, was, and which is afford symbols of continued youth and eter- 
employed in Dent, xxx, 33; Job. xx, 14 nity, and its supposed medicinal or life-pre- 
aiid 16; Psalms Iviii, 4 ; xci, 13, and | serving <jualities may aNo have contributed 
Isaiah xi, 8, is also not determined by I to the fabled honours of the serpent tribe. In 
naturalists of the jjvesent time. Forskal de- 1 hindoo mytiiolugy serpents are of universal 
scribes the bacteii of tlic Arabs to be about a I occurrence and importance, and the fabulous 
foot long, and spotted black and white. The liistories of Egypt and Grei'ce are also deco- 
bite of the Hebrew pothen was said to be so rated with serpentine niaidiinery. Learned 
poisonous as to produce death in a few hours, autliors attribute this universality of serpent 
with a rapid decomposition of the body. In | forms to the early and all-pervading pre- 
tlie mythology of the Greeks, the python valence of sin, and the ligure of Krishna 
was a huge serpent that had an oraide on crusliing, hut not desfroying, the type of sin, 
Mount Pernassus, famous fur predicting future has been largely discussed. Garuda is also the 
events. Apollo is said to have slain this proverbial, but not the utter, destroyer, for he 
serpent. Amongst all idol-worshipping na* spared one, they and their arclietype being, in 
tious the serpent has been regarded as an reference to created beings, eternal. His con- 
emblem of immortality, and hence derived tinual and destined state of warfare* with the 
his name Pytheus. In almost every village, serpent, a shape mostly assumed by the 
throughout India, are to be seen, some beauti- enemies of the vii tuous incarnations or dei- 
fully carved, others ill the rudest style, figures fied heroes of the hindoos, is a continued 
of the Naga or Cobra di capello, set up as allegory of the conflicts between vice and 
objects of worship, and two are occasionally virtue, so infinitely personified, Garuda, at 
represented twining round a rod as in the length, appears the coadjutor of all virtuous 
figures in the my tliology of ‘Greece. In the sin-subduing efforts, as the vehicle of the 
Elephanta cave, Garuda, the vahan of Vishnu, chastening and triumphant party, and conveys 
is often seen with one as an appendage ; and on liirn, on the wings of the winds, to the regions 
several very old gold coins he has snakes or of eternal day. Images of snakes are corn- 
elephants in his talons and beaks — for he is mon : the idea of tlieir medicinal virtues is 
sometimes spread, and double-headed, like very old in India : a hindoo attacked by fever, 
the Prussian eagle, —and one round his neck ; or other diseases, makes a serpent of brass 
but he is not so represented either in pictures or clay, and perforins certain ceremonies to 
or casts. Destroyer of serpents, Nag-antaka, its honor, in furtherance of his recovery, 
is one of his names. Some legends make Such ceremonies are particularly efficacious 
Garuda the offspring of Kasyapa and Diti. when the moon is in the nakshatra (mansion, 
This all-prolific dame laid an egg, which it sign, or asterisni), called Sarpa, or the serpent ; 
was predicted would produce her a deliverer called also Aslesha. It is not known if Dliau- 
from some great affliction : after a lapse of wantara, tho Esculapius of the hindoos, has 
five hundred years, Garuda sprung from the an attendant serpent like his brother ofGreece: 
egg, flew to the. abode of ludrn, extinguished tho health-bestowing Dhanwantara arose from 
the fire that sorrounded it, conquered its the sea when churned for the beverage of 
guards, the devata, and bore off the amrita immortality. Ho is generally represented as 
(ambrosia), which enabled him to liberate hi.s a venerable man, with a book in his hand, 
captive mother. A few drops of this immor- The 11th day of the hriglit half of the month 
tal beverage falling on the species of grass Ashada commences with tho summer solstice : 
called Kusa (the Poa cynosuroides) it became in hinduism it is the night of the gods : — nine 
eternally consecrated ; and the serpents days thereafter, that is, on the fifth after the 
greedily licking it up, so lacerated their full moon, is a fesstival in honor of Devi, tho 
tongues with the sharp grass, that they have goddess of nature, surnamed Manasa, who, 
over since remained forked ; but the boon of while Vishnu and all the gods weresleeping, sat 
eternity was ensured to them by their thus in the shape of a serpent on a branch of a 
piirtaking of the immortal fluid. This cause Euphorbia (Suuhi) to preserve mankind from 
of snakes having forked tongues is still popu- the venom of snakes. The 5th day ofithe bright 
larly, in the tales of India, attributed to the half, of the month Sravana, is called Naga- 
abpve greediness ; and their supposed immor- panchami, and is sacred to the demi-gods iu 
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the form of serpents who are enumerated in j 
the Padma and Gavuda Puranas. Doors of] 
houses are smeared with eow-duug and leaves 
of the Nim tree (species of Melia and Azede- 
rachta) as a preservatidii from poisonous 
reptiles. Both in tlie Padma and Garuda 
Puranas, is mention of the serpent Kaliya, 
whom Krishna slew in his infaut hand, and 
which is also worsliipped on tliis djiy. The 
feast of Naga-panchami, from Naga, serpent, 
and panchami, live, is celebrated, as the name 
implies, on the 5th day of the bright lialf of 
the mouth of Sravana ; but some hold it on 
the 4th day also, when the day is called Naga- 
chauti. (Naga, seipent, and ehauti, four.) 
This day is observed .chiefly among the brah- 
mins of northern India, Maliaiashtia and 
Telingana and their corresponding inferior 
castes, or in other words among the northern 
liindoos. The Tamil brahmins and sndras 
do not ob.serve it. On this day the women 
bathe and adorn themselves in their best 
clothes and jewels, and pro(:(;ed to the places 
where the figures of tlui Nngas or serpents are 
consecrated and estab!i,shed, or to ant hills, 
supposed to be the abode of snakes, where 
they pour milk and placjc garlands of flowers, 
but especially of cotton, and the usual accom- 
paniments of hindoo worship or puja, such 
as betol-nuts, fruits, cakes, See. Some worship 
at their own homes the figure of the Naga 
(or cobra) made in gold or silver ; and others 
send for the real cobra to their homes, feed it 
with milk, and give small presents to the snake- 
charmers who frequent the streets on this day. 
Men and women having no children, and others 
who are troubled with ailments of the ear, 
make anew, or fulill their old, vows on this day, 
should the object of their desires have been 
obtained. There are various medical virtues 
ascribed to the cobra. The poison of the 
cobra, doubtless an innocuous substance in 
the stomach, is eaten by old-opium eaters, and 
the cast off skin is used for magical purposes, 
and some say for keeping out vermin. The 
enemies of the cobra, mythologically as well 
as in fact, are the Garuda, the bird- vehicle of 
Vi/shnu, and the Mayil or tlie peacock which 
is the favourite vehicle of Subramanijui, the 
second son of Siva. In the South of India, the 
accepted type of Garuda is the common Brah- 
many kite, Ilalia3tus ponticheriauus, which is 
held in some respect and fed with goat’s or 
sheep’s flesh, on Sunday mornings by those 
who consider it a favorable omen to see a 
Garuda on the morning of that day, or on the 
evening of Thursday. This bird pounces upon 
and carries off the cobra in its claws and kills 
it. Granite figures of the Naga are always 
placed in a pagoda, or under a Morgosa and 
Peepul tree in a garden, by the side of a river, 
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tank, The consecrating and establishing pf 
the granitic figures of serpents is attended with 
very much expense. It is performed by tbe 
wealthy, when they are childless, and the whole 
ceremony is culled Nuga-pratishta (Naga^ ser- 
pent, ami prutishta, to establish.) A serpent, 
popularly believed to fiy at its victims, is said 
to live in the bush of the Tula, PaiKlauus odo- 
ratissimus, which produces the flower called 
Talampu. It is described to lie about a span in 
length, and never to crawl as snakes generally 
do. Jhit most serpents or snakes can move ^7 
springs or leaps, olteii of considerable extent* 
The editor has seen a cobra cross the high 
road in tlie fiats at Jiombay by two leaps. 

The Asp is meniioiied in Dent, xxx, 33 ; 
Job XX, 14, lb; Ps. Iviii, 4 : xci 13, and 
Isaiah xi, 8, but though supposed to be some 
kind of serpent, naturalists have not deler- 
iiiined the particular reptile alluded to. The 
word is probal ly very ancient, and is possibly 
the “Onb” ser})ent worshifiped in Chaldoea 
and Kgy[)t, and Obion is said to be still used 
in I^gy pt as Ala and All is in Arabia, to de- 
signate a snake, and the Greek term is 
tlie same. 

Serpent- worship was one of the many forms 
of totem worshi[),thiough which many nations 
iu some stage have passed, but why it got a 
pre-eminence, is not apparent. Serpent-wor- 
ship is supposed by ilr. Bathurst Deane to 
have been the only universal idolatry. In 
Asia evidence of serpent-worship has been 
I'ouud in Persia, Cashmere, Cambodia, Thibet, 
India, China (traces), Ceylon, and among the 
Kalmucks. Amongst the primitive tribes 
many have totems, cinimal or vegetable gods, 
after which they are named. The Ameri- 
can Indians ail possess them ; as also the 
Australian tribes, and, iu Central Asia, 
most of the Kirghis tribes trace their origin 
back to some animal whtch they venerate 
and worsliip. In the tribes near the Naga 
country on the Indian frontier, is a tribe who 
claim the rat as their progenitor. The snake 
or Naga tribes of India worship the snake. 
It is supposed tliut an .Ant tribe existed to the 
north of Cashmei c, and that Herodotus alluded 
to tliem in describing their seaidi for gold. 
The cat, the lion, the boar, tlie bull, thef 
horse, all seem to have been warlike : the 
horse occupies a prominent position in the 
sculptures of Ooniravati. In the Mahabarota 
the horse-sacrifice occupies a prominent 
place. If we compare seipent-worship with 
quadruped-worship, or bird- worship, or sun- 
worship, we shall find that it has no excep- 
tionally wide area. And if the totemic origin 
of serpent- worship be the correct one,* the 
serpent, like other totemic deities, would, 
from its origin, have a benevolent character. 
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M. Boudin says “ le culte duserpenlil^est in- 
dependent de toute influence ethnique : and 
M. Ljyard says dans la plu-part des langncs 
dites Semitique, le mot que signifie Ja vie, 
hayy, ou hay, Imya, heyo, liayya sigiiiflo ega- 
lemeiit le serpent. In several of the ancient 
religious systems the serpent presides at the 
creation of the world, and is the god of life or 
health. All over America, the serpent-wor- 
ship prevailed. Adi Sesha, old serpent, or 
first serpent, is a term used in hindoo mytho- 
logy, but its meaning is unknown. Serpent- 
worship does not seem to Inive laani known in 
Germany, though the tree was worshipped 
there, as also iu Gaul. Hut the serpent was 
worshipped on the . l^ast eoast of Scotland. | 
Nonnus, a Greek poet singing of the delivery | 
of Beroe, in which the ark is allegorically 
described, writes : — 

.^on liad seen 
Age after age in long sneuession roll 
But like :i serpent, which had cast his skin 
Rose to new life, in youthful vigour strong. 

The serpent in Itgyptian monuments is 
always in connection witli the tree of life. Ser- 
pents with all Semitic nations is associated 
with the introduction of sin. In Kgypt, both 
tree and serpent-worsliip prevailed, as parts 
only of the general aniinjd and vegetable- 
worship. The Grove, alluded to in Livings, 
xlv.aud 23, where the Jews built them images 
and groves on every high hill and under every 
green tree, was possibly the Asherah. 'J’he 
tree at Mamre was worshipped to the time 
of Constantine. Solomon says, “ they wor- 
shipped serpents void of reason.” It seems to 
have been repressed, but it again cropped up 
amongst the same people in the Christian sects 
of Ophites, Nicolaitan.s and Gnostics. Accord- 
ing to Tertu Ilian, tlie Ophites even preferred 
the serpent to Christ. They kept a living 
serpent in a chest, as, or to represent, the God. 
The serpent was honoured in Tyre from an 
early period down to the time of Alexander. 
Hea or Hoa, the serpent-god, accordiug to 
SirH. Rawlinson, was the third person in the 
Babylonian Trinity. Serpent and tr(;e-wcrship 
prevailed in Greece. In Epidmirus, down to j 
the time of Pausanias, serpents were kept and 
fed in the grove attached to the temple of 
u3Ssculapius, and a huge serpent was kept in 
the temple of JEsculapius at Alexandria. At 
Athens, the Erectheum now occupies the site 
of the temple of the serpent-god Erecthonios. 
The serpent is seen as a “ genius loci” upon 
the coins of many of the towns of Asia 
Minor,— Cyzicum, Pergamos, Marcianapolis, 
in Mysia ; Aboniteichos and Araastris, in 
Faphlagonia ; Nice and Nicomedia, in Bithy- 
niai Tomos, in Pontus ; and Hindus, in 
Criaa, exhibit the serpent as their ensigns 
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Serpents amj trees, seem to have been allied 
and co-existen t objects of idolatry. Primitive 
races often believed that the spirits of deceased 
persons delighted to dwell in trees and spoke 
oracles through the rustling of their branches. 
In India almost all the Aryan and non- Aryan 
races still believe trees to be the serpent- 
worship, was often associated with good 
fortune. Whether in the wilderness of Sinai, 
the groves of Epidaurus, in the Sarmatian 
i huts, the serpent was always the Agatho* 

I daemon, the bringer of health and, good 
I fortune, tlio teaelier of wisdom, the oracle of 
future events. In Egypt, however, Apoph 
or Typlion was the Evil Serpent. The 
Greeks had myths regarding the python 
and hy^dra, the ecliidna and the dragon of 
the garden of the Ilesperides, but in historic 
tiipes the'Athcnians kept a sei’pcmtin tlieEree- 
tlieum, and its escape warned them to fly from 
the Persians, ami Pausanias tells us that the 
Kpidauriaii .serpents held their place amongst 
the gods of (ireette till long after the age of 
Chri.st. Livy, (x, 47,) Valerius .Mhxiinus, 
(i, 8, 2,) Aurelius Victor, (xxii, I,) and Ovid, 
(Met XV, o,) mention the serpents of jEscula- 
pius kept at Epidaurus, which the Roman 
Senate sent an embassy to obtain. A plague 
ravaged Rome in tlio year of the city 
462, a living sci'peiit was solemnly fetcdied 
from Greece to Italy, and receiv^nd with 
divine houonrs, on the banks of the Tiber, by 
the senate and people of Home, and ^Esen- 
lapius received honours similar to tlios (3 allud- 
ed to ill Numbers (xxi, 8, 9,) as occurring in 
the Arabian desert. After that occasion a 
serpent, in a conventional attitude, was, in 
! the Homan world, the recognised type of 
a sacred place. The serpent python (the 
Pethen) is meulioned iu l^s. Iviii, 4 : xci, 13 ; 
ill Dent, xxxii, 33 ; in Job xx, 14 and 16 ; 
and l.saiah xi, viii. Tliis is supposed to be 
the asp of ancient writers, and there is con- 
siderable authority for believing that the 
extremely poisonous Coluber haje of LiniiEeus 
is the animal intended. It was from the 
arts practis(id with this animal, that those 
who were supposed to po.ssess a spirit of 
divination, were called TnOoyeg pytliones. 
Harris says that in the Egyptian language, 
the serpent was called Ob, or Oub, and 
was the same in the Chaldee language, 
hence the word Ophis, o(f)is. Thus we read 
in Leviticus xx, 27, of a man or a woman 
that hath a familiar spirit, “ oboth see 

also, XX, 6. Also, II. Kings xxi, 6 ; 23 and 
24 ; and II. Chronicles, xxxiii, 6. The 
woman of Eudor, who.had a familiar spirit is 
called mistress of Ob. Mr. Fergusson re- 
gards tree-worship, in association with ser- 
pent-worship, us the primitive faith of man- 
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kind. Serpent-worship still prevnils in Africa 
amongst the people of Dahoini and Whidhh, 
and tiie Dahornan Trinity, Serpent, Tree 
and Ocean is identiiral with that of Greece, 
3,000 years ago. At onetime, iiiCashmere, there 
were 700 places where images of the serpent 
was worshipped. A demi-god serpent, with 
a human I'acc ami the tail of a serpent is 
said to have sprung IVoni Kndru, the wife of 
Kusyapa, ami to have been cr(‘ated to pc'Ople 
Patala or the regions below the earth. The 
el)ief of these creatui*es is sometinics cuillod 
Sesha or Ananta and Vasuki. Under the 
term Adi Seshi, or old s(;rpent, this deity 
takes an obscure part in hindoo mytliology. 
It is 'represented as an immense snake, with 
many heads. 

Vishnu is fabled to have become incarnate 
in the form of a tortoise : in which shape 
he sustained the monntuiu Mandara, placed 
on liis hack to serve as an axis, whereon 
the gods and demons, the vast serp(mt Va- j 
soky serving as a rope, churned the ocean | 
for the recovery of the amrita, or beverage of, 
immortality. And the result of the opera- 
tion, that chiefly distinguished this avatara, 
was the ohtaiiiinent of fourteen arti(des, 
usually called fourteen gems, or clmturdesa 
ratua, in common language chow<la ratui : 
1, the Moon, Chandra ; 2, Sri, or l.akshmi, 
the goddess of fortune and beauty ; 3, Sura, 
wine, or Suradevi, the goddess* of wine ; 4, 
Oochisruva, an eight-headed horse ; o, Kns- 
tuhha, a jewel of iuestimable value ; (>, Pari- 
jata, a tree that spontaneously yielded every 
thing desired ; 7, Surabhi, a cow similarly 
bountiful ; 8, Dhaiiwaiitara, a physician ; 9, 
Iravati, elephant of India, witli three pro- 
bosCi ; 10, Shank, a shell conferring victory 
on whoever should sound it ; 11, Daiuisha, an 
unerring bow ; 12, Bikh, poison, or di ngs ; 13, 
Rhein ba, the Apsara, a beautiful ami amiable 
woman ; 14, Amrita, the beverage of immorta- 
lity. In himloo mythology serpents are of 
universal occurrence and importance, and the 
fabulous histories of Kgypt and Greece are 
also decorated with serpentine rnacliinery. 
Ingenious and learned authors attribute this 
universality of serpent forms to the early and 
all-pervadiug prevalence of sin, wliieli in this 
identical shape, old as the days of Eve when 
there was but one woman ; its prevalence, now 
there are so many, this is no place to discuss. 
Krishna crushing, but not destroying, the 
type of sin, has been largely discussed. Ga- 
ruda is also the proverbial but not the utter, 
destroyer, for the spared one, they and their 
archetype being, in reference to created 
beings, eternal. His continual and destined 
state of warfare with the serpent, a shape 
mostly assumed by the enemies of the vir- 
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tuous Incarnations or deified heroes of the 
liindoos, is a continued allegory of the cou^ 

I fiicis between vice and virtue, so infinitely 
personified. Garudn, at lengtli, appears the 
coadjutor of all virtuous sin-subduiug elforts, 
as the vehicle of the ehasteniiig and triumph- 
ant party, and convoys him on the wdiigs of 
the winils, to the regions of eternal day. 

Though an attempt to explain the origin 
of evil l>y the war l)etweeii the old serpent 
and tlio human race finds a place in the book 
of Gemesis, it formed no part of the Jewish 
philosophy ; it belongs to the legend on the 
Egy|)tian sarcophagus. That man fell from a 
sfate of innocemre by tasting the forbidden 
fruit offered to him Viy woman. Was an Egyp- 
tian, not a Jewish opinion. Mr. Boswell 
regai'ds the ancient representations found in the 
peninsula of India of serpents carved on stones, 
as the work of a pre-historie race before the 
Scythians overspread the country ; all over 
•the country, are lo be seen, on stones, repre- 
sentations of snakes, and throughout the 
peninsula, (he cobra snake is worshipped by 
hindoo races, under the designation of 
Nag-Iswara-Swami. He thinks that the 
Scythians brought with them to India the 
worsliip of the phallus and therewith the 
(iriginal idea of wliat vsubsequeutly became 
the philosophic principle of Adwaitam, the 
theory that there is but one soul in the uni- 
verse, the soul of man being identical with 
that of God. Tlie phallus is now closely 
associated with Siva, one of whose chief 
titles is Naga-bhushana, the snake adorned 
one, and forms a symbol in the representation 
of Siva, the deslroyer. Siva is described as 
wearing serpents round liis neck as ornaments, 
and Vishnu reclines on the serpent Adi-Sesha. 
The Cliiun mentioned in Amos, v, 25, is sup- 
posed to be Mie deity Sivjr, Givuu is a Phoeni- 
cian word signifying serpent. Cabrera thinks 
Chiviui has the same signification as Givun 
or Hi vim, i. e., descendant of Heth, son of 
Canaan. The Givinii or Hivites (Avims or 
Avites) see Deut., Joshua xiii, 23, were de- 
scendants of Cadmus and Hermione his wife, 
who according to Ovid’s metamorphosis were 
clunigcd into serpents and had divine honors 
paid to them. Tripoli was formerly called 
Chivun, Votar says I am a serpent because 
I am a Chi vim which can also be rendered 
“ I am a Hivite from Tripoli.” Stones with the 
figure of a serpent ejigraved thereon are either 
placed by the hindoos beneath a holy fig tree, 
or under any shady grove* It is not considered 
lawful to point at tliese figures, the supersti- 
tion being that such would cause the fimjers 
of one’s hand to rot off. A remedy, is, how- 
ever, prescribed by biting the fingers with 
the teeth, and this is supposed to obviate the 
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danger. Tliongh thn Bpvpont is edifeulereil | Tamil people Naga-ga-Jen<lram, also the nao- 
a deity, the brahman studiously avoids its j iiaga, or nine-headed snakes; there iike.\vise are 
si^:iit as a very bad omen. The serpent-god I many cobra serpents living in the numerous 
liears, it is said, the prayers of the devotee | ant-hills, and every Sunday morning, two or 
whose house he occasionally visits. A super- | three hundred men, women and children 
stitious woman, filled with awe and fear, i attend there to worship, to return thanks, to 
instead of turning the venomous god awa}^ j ofibr milk, raw rice, camphor, the red led and 
beseeches him to retire, and when the god i cradles. All classes of hindoos come, but brah- 
dilates his hood, and sways it to and fro, she j man and vaisya women are the most numer- 
thinks that it thereby promises her safety, i ous. There, also, is a lotail deity named lian- 
She will not allow her children to smell a j gam, whose chief priest, styled Ituri-ehuli- 
lemon, however fragrant it may be. and warns | kiravin, is a Yenadi. The existing influence 
them that the serpent-god may Iransfoim of the snake-worship may be illustrated by 
himself into a lemon and bite their noses, mentioning that in a. i>. 1 872, a daughter born 
This refers to a story of “ Pariksiti,” which is to M. R. R. Rama Chendra Jiao, Esq., Deputy 
still prevalent in the hiiuloo family circle. Commissioner of Pol ice at Madras, a brahman 
A Puranic hero was doomed by a sage to gentleman of rare intellect, was named Naga- 
die of a snake-bite. In order to escape this mah, or Snake-mother, because a snake was 
fate, the hero retreated to a barren island, supposed to have been seen at conception, 
believing that as the serpent could not ford Ceiieral Cnnningham says the city of Kli- 
the water, ho would be (juite safe. But the ^ sohoras has not yet been identified, hut lie feels 
serpent having assumed the form of a lemon*; satisfied that it must he Vrindavaiia, 6 miles to 
swam over to the island. The lemon was the north of Mathura. Vriiidavana means^tho 
beautiful to behold and the hero could not ; “ grove of basil-trees,” which is famed over 
resist the temptation of smelling it. Having . all India as the scene of Kri slum’s sports with 
done so, the lemon hit the nose of Pariksiti | the milkmaids. But the earlier name of the 
and he fell into a swoon, and died. Of the j place was Kalika-vartta, or “ Kalika’s whirl- 
many temples erected in their honor, the jiool,” because the serpent Kalika was fabled 
temple at Snbrnmanya, one of the highest | to have taken up his abode just above the^ 
peaks of the Western Ghauts, is celebrated i town, in a kadumha tree, overhanging the ” 
ill the hiiidoo world. It is a square in j Jumna. ITero he was attacked by Krisliiin, 
form, with open cloisters on the four sides, • and the rapid convolutions of liis tail in his 
and the sanctuary containing the idol “ Sub- | dying struggles are said to have caused the 
barao” is in the centre. Like most of the | eddy, which is now known by his name, 
pagodas in Canara, it falls short of those in i The Latin name of Clisobora is also written 
the Carnatic in point of architecture, hut is j Cnrisobora and Cyrisoborkain difierent MSS., 
substantial and neat, being built of laterite, j fiom which lie infers thattlie o igiiml spelling 
sandstone and granite. Many reptiles liave j was Kalisohorka, or, by a slight change of two 
, taken up their residence within it., in holes | letters, Kalikoborta or Kalikabarta. lu’tlie 
made for the pui po.se. People from all dircc - 1 Prem Sagar this whirlpool of the Jumna is 
tions resort to this sacred place during the j attributed to the poison that was vomited 
December festival to perform tlioir vows, and j forthbytliescrpeiitICali against Krishna, when 
make purchases at ilic extensive cattle-fair | he was swimming in the river. Allusion is 
held at the same time. Such persons as have j made to the natural increase of the seipent’s 
made vows roll around the quadrangle of the : poison by offerings of milk, which would 
pagoda, while others roll up to the pagoda j seem to refer to a previous state of serpen t- 

from a river about a mile distant. Tiiese | worsliip. Milk offerings are still made occa- 

fanatics on their rotni ii home, bring with j sioniilly, hut only to test the divine nature of 
thfem some earth taken out of the sacred holes the serpent, who is supposed to possess the 
within the temple. This earth is said to most miraculous poweis of drinking. As 
possess the virtue of rendering a barren a further illustration of the great influence 
woman fruitful if she daily put it into her which tlie snake legends exercise on the hin- 

mouth ; and the leper rubs with it the part doo races, it may be mentioned that in the 

of the skin affected. 18t.h century, raja Chet Singh, of Benares, is 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Madras, said to have poured all the milk of the two 
atTrivetoor,WashermaupettahandPcrambore, cities of Mathura and Viindavan down the 
are several snake temples, but one at Vasara- hollow kadamh tree, and as the waters of the 
pad} is the most famed. There are the sculp- Jumna were not even tinged, the serpent 
tur^ snake stones, either of single snakes or Kalika’s miraculous powers of milk-drinkiug 
of the two snakes intertwining in the form were established more firmly than ever. Also, 
ot* the Esculapian rod, callecf amongst the Buddha, died b. c. 543, buddhism was in 
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India only a atiuggtiug, lingering sect, till the him children, and thus barred his entrance to 
time of Asoka, whose edicts b.c. 255 remain the gates of heaven. The disease of “ sore 
engraved on rocks. In the inscriptions of eyes” is also attrilmted to the serpent’s wrath. 
Asoka, buddhism appears as a system of purti The worship of the serpent is therefore essen- 
abstract morality, no tra(!e being exhil)ited of tial to lepers, tlie sore-eyed, and the child- 
the worship of buddha himself, or of the ies.s who, to appease the wrath of the serpent, 
serpent or tree. About the beginning of the perform many costly cereinonies of “ Surpa 
Christian era, however, a Naga or Turanian vSmaskai a” and “Nasamandal,” for the former 
revelation became incorporated with it. It of these ceremonies, a day is selected either 
had at this time fallen into a state of deca- the 5tb, (itb, loth or 3()th of the month. 
d(mco and was represented by no fewer- than The family-priest is sjimmoned as ilie direc- 
eigbteen different sects. The biiddliist school tor of the ceremony. Tlie childless sinner 
of this time was known ns the Hinayana. has first to take a bath, and next lo dress 
At this time Nagarjuna appeared. The say- himself in silk, or linen garments. A spot in 
iiigs of Sakya Mnni bad been during his the bouse is chosen, and the family- priest 
life-time recorded by the Nagas, from whom .sprinkling grain.s of rice drives away any 
Nagarjuna obtained the documents and he devil that may have been lurking there. He 
proclaimed them in a. d. 410. The gate- takes bi.s seat with the performer on two 
ways of the Sanchi Tope belong to the first wooden stools. He gets some rice, or. wheat* 
half of the 1st century of the Christian era, finely pulverized, and kneading the dough 
and though subsequent to the Naga revelation make.s a figure of the serpent. The holy 
thesculpturcs scarcely indicate its existence, “mantra” aie then said to give the figure 
Buddha does not appear on the Saiichi sculp- animation, and transform it, to all intents and 
til res as an object of worship. The .serpent [)urpose.s, into a live seipent. It is then offer- 
is there, but rare. The dagoba or depositary od milk and sugar. The image receives the 
of the relics of saints is there, as also are the wor.shij) common to other gods. After the 
tree, the wheel and other emblems, and, the worship, tlio mantra snatch away from the 
whole of the sculptures on the Sanchi tope figure the life just imparted, for they are said 
may be illustrative of the Hinayana school of to have the power of giving life and of taking 
buddhism, at the period when other doctrines it away again ! After the serpent is dead, 
were about to he introduced. The Amravati the sinner assumes the signs of mourning 
.sculptures again belong to a period 300 years which consist in shaving off his heard and 
later than tliat of Saiiclii, and in them the moiistat^lies. Then he carries the figure on 
new scliool of Mahayana buddhism may be his liead, and having reached the hank of a 
studied. In these buddha is au object of wor- river lie reverentially places it upon a pile, 
ship, hut the serpent is hi.s co-cqiial. The The figure is carefully fenced in with chips 
dagoba tree and wheel are reverenced and the of sandal or jackwood ; aud camphor and 
sculptures contain all the legends of the later melted butter are poured over it. The pile 
hooks, though in a purer form. Iliudoos, is then kindled with the fire which the per- 
Da.sya and other men, women, aud animal.s, former brings with him fiom his house. He 
especially moukeys, appear in the sculptures previously enters into a' Vow with the 
worshipping the serpent aud other gods. The lire that it shall be solely used for the crema- 
serpents are all diviue, five and seven-headed, lion of the serpent-god. The fire reduces the 
and representations are numerous of the Naga mass to ashes, which are earned to the river, 
angelic orders, the female Naga, with one and put into the water. The performer is 
serpent only springing from the back, the considered unholy, and cannot be touched for 
male Naga with three. three days. On the fourth day, the funeral 

The Puranas relate that Jaiiumajeeya of the serpent-god or “ Sampaskara” ends 
was sorely afflicted with leprosy as a punish- with an entertainment to eight unmarried 
ment for having killed some serpents. Hin- youths, below the age of twenty. They are 
does belleVo that a man who may have killed a considered to represent eight serpents, and 
serpent in his former life is sure to bo attack- are treated with the utmost respect. The 
ed with leprosy. The leper, whose very performer rests satisfied for a time that the 
sight is loathsome, is regarded as the worst ceremony will produce the desired effect, 
sort of creature on the earth. After his death. But if such be not his good fortune he then 
his remains must be buried, and cannot be resorts to the other ceremony ‘Naga-mandal.* 
burnt without certain peculiar rites. Also, On one of the days named the leper gives ja 
now, at the close of the 19th century, a man grand feast to a number of his caste-men 
who has not been blessed with offspring, and and unmarried youths. The evening comes, 
whose doom is sealed if he do not beget a and onfc of the “ Deckayavara,” or musicians 
son, considers that the serpent has denied ^ duly summoned for the purpose, scatters ou 
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the spot already selected some bruised Hce, 
and inscribes the figure of a huge serpent in 
a large circle. The figure is worshipped, niid 
then the miisiidans perform their part Th(*y 
are tlie children of tlie Deva-Dasa or temple 
women. They drink a quantity of toddy in 
order to sustain them against the fatigues of 
the night. Their band generally <tonsists of 
two pipes and several drums. They dress 
themselves for the occasion in Avomeifsc.lotUes, j 
and put oil various jewels. The cliief man 
among them pretends tliat he can represent 
the deity, and going to and fro reels about ex- 
pressing the approbation of the deity by utter- 
ing some words which are attouded to, as if 
they proceeded from the mouth of the deit}^ 
itself. The musicians produce a variety of 
discordant sounds little suited to please an un- 
accustomed ear. While the driminiers tap 
with their fingers on each side of the drum, 
their head, shoulders and every muscle of their 
bodies are in motion. The musicians, the 
drummers, the obscrveis of the ceremony, 
and the representative of the deity keep going 
round the circle throughout the night, sing- 
ing songs at one time iu praise, at another in 
depreciation of the deity. To keep up their 
strength, the drummers have freipu nt re- 
course to the toddy bottle, and soon become 
intoxicated. As the night pa.sses away, llie 
ceremony is over. 

One of the severe tests to which the leper 
and the childless expose themselves is as 
follows : Ou the fith day of every month, 
he entertains a number of unmarried youths 
at dinn(?r. Though fasting the jnevious day, | 
he does not himself jiartakc of food in their | 
company. After dinner, and before the 
leaves whereon the guests had taken it have 
been removed, he eiithusiastica!!}^ rolls him- 
self over them; but in thus rolling, if he j 
should vomit, his labour is lost. After he ■ 
has thus rolled, he has, as the next part of the I 
ceremony, to cleanse liimsclf iu a bath, and for ! 
the remainder of the day, lie cannot lake any 
food that contains salt. A rich sudra of low 


: is frequently used as food by the Bayeiye, in 
! Southern Africa. Some races in S. E. Asia, 
■ also eat snakes. — William'* s Storif of Nala, 
i 16f) ; Tat/ lor* s Hmd, Myth. ; Lubbock* s 
j Origin of Civil., pp. 175, 176; Moor*s Pan-^ 
I theon, p. 342 ; Spartheim ; Milner* s Seven 
I Churches of Asia, p. 241 ; Cunninghan^s 
j Ancient Gcog, of India, p, 375. 

I SERPExNT EAGLE, Ciivaetus gallicus, 
Gmcl. 

Coniimin Serpent Eagle. | C. brachydactylus, Meyer. 
Sap-iuaril, ]>kno. | rainula Oedda, Tel. 

IMal-patar, Can. Uawu of tlie Wagri. 

Samp-mar, Hind. Kondatellc of the Yer- 

Pambii Prandu, Tam. | kali. 

This serpent eagh* is found in the south 
of Europe, North Africa, common nil over 
India and Asia ; has been killed in Denmark, 
hut never in the Bnti.sh Islands ; prefers the 
open ground, questing like a harrier. It eats 
any creature, but snakes and lizards are its 
chief food, hovering in the air, and pouncing 
suddenly like a .stone down. It .^^eizes with 
its talons the snake l)y the part of the head, 
and the snake often twines its body around 
tlie bird, and encumbers it. 

(o.) Spilorni.s clujcla, Dand. The Crest- 
ed Serpent Eagle. 

Falco nlbiduH, Ckv. ’ (Mrc.aetiis ni])alentis, Zforf. 

j ,, lUKlul.'itus, Vitfors, I Rut-co baclia, Franklin. 

I Circaetus „ Jad. | ,, inelanotis, Jerd, 

I Tilai-baj, Rknu. | Botta-goiiua, OONU, 

j 3ab-clioer, I^Iurayala, Mahh. 

! Eurj-baj, Nalla pamula gedda, Tel. 

} Goom, Can. 

I The (‘rested serpent . eagle is found all 
; over India, in A.^.'^am and Bnrmah. It Iive.s 
on .snakes, lizard.^, rals, frogs, ami insects. 

(p.) Sfiiloniis Baeha, Daud From Java 
and Sumatra is tln^ Faku) hido, of llorsfield 
(g.) Spilornis .'-ijdloga.ster, JUainv. From 
Ceylon and Soiilhern India. 

(r.) vSpilornis holospilus, Vigors. Is 
from the Fliillipim'S, 

SERPENT’vS E(iG. 

Ovum aiig«iiminj, [i\T. SorponP.s goin. 

Gluiu n.iider, Gki.t. Druid’s Iioad. 

Glaine nan dniidhe, „ 

It was held in high e.stimation bv the 


birth is not allowed to observe any of these Druids. 

rites. But the compassionate priest eonies SERI^ENT GExM, a .superstition still lin- 
to his aid, and ofiers Jiim his services by I g(*ring in Seotlainl, and among.^t the ruins of 
observing them on his behalf. After they Tad m or. 

are over, the priest takes some water in his vSERPENT STONE. Slii-hwang-chin, the 
hand and pours it into that of the sudra. Ix^zoar. Tavernier says som(> are almost oval, 
This, process is said to transfer every merit of thn;k in the middle, and thin about the sides, 
the ceremony to the sudra, while tho priest The Indians, he says, nqmrt that it is bred in 
holds himself liable for all the defects in the the liead of certain serpents, hut he Buppo.sed it 
observance. The two annual feasts conse- rather to he a story of the idolater’s priests, and 
c|’ated to the worship of these creeping gods, that the stone is rather a composition of certain 
go by the name of “ Naga-Panchami” and drug.s. Whatever it he, he says it is of ex- 
“ Kukka Shesti.” Tho one takes place about cellcnt verdure to drive any venom out of 
Au^st, the other in December. A harmless those that are bit by venomous creatures. If 
Airk-brown water-snake, witli yellow spots, the person bit be not much wounded, the place 
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must be incised; and the stone being applied 
thereto, will not fall off till it has drawn all the 
poison to it. To cleanse it, you must steep it 
in woman's milk, or for want of that, in cow’s 
milk ; after the stone has lain ten or twcdve 
hours, the milk will turn to the colour of an 
apostemated matter. Tlie archbishop of Goa 
carrying him to his cabinet of rarities, .showed 
him one of lliese stones, and after lie had as- 
sured him of the rare qualities it lia<l, gave it 
to Tavernier. Onee-as he crossed a marsh in 
the island of Salsete where Goa sraiids, one of 
the men that carried his palleftuis, heiug half- 
nuked, was hit by a serpent, ami li(.‘ale(lat the 
same time, lie bought several, hut there* were 
none but the brahmins that sell tliem, which 
made him believe that they conipouml (hem. 
There are two ways to try wlu'tlier the seipMit- 
stone he true or false. Tin* (irst is by putting 
the stone in your mouth, for then it will give a 
leap, and fix to the palate. 'I’lie other is, by 
putting it in a glassful of watea* ; lor if the 
stone be true, tlio water will fall aboiling, 
and rise in little bubbles up to the top of tin; 
glass. There is another stone, which is called 
the serpent-stoTio with the hood. This is 
a kind of serpent that has a kind of hood 
hanging down behind the head, as it is repre- 
sented in the figure. Ami it is behind this 
hood that the stone is found, many times as 
big as pullet’s-egg. There are some serpents 
both in Asia and America of a monstrous 
bigness, 2d foot long ; ns wats tliat, the skin 
whereof is kcjit in Batavia, v/liich had swal- 
lowed a maid of JO years of age. These 
stones are not foumi in any of those .serpiuits 
that are not at least two foot long. '^hJiis 
stone being rulibed against another stone, 
yields another fiime, whi<fh being drank in 
water by the person that has the poison in 
his body, powerfully drives it out. Tliese 
serpents are nowhere to he 1‘ound, but upon 
the coasts of Melimh? ; but for the stones you 
may buy them of the Borluguese mariners 
and soldiers that come from Mozambique. — 
'Tavernier* s Travels, p. Idd. 

SERPENTINE i.s a term which has been 
applied to diallage, to crystallized ami fine 
grained greenstone, ami to a magnesian lime- 
stone, and when of the latter composition is 
called verd antique marble. A beautiful ser- 
pentinous marble is obtainable in the eastern 
part of the Cuddapah district, ami in the Kur- 
nool district. One species called noble serpen- 
tine, green and translucent, is valued as an 
^'namental stone. Precious serpentine exists 
in the Ilookhoong valley, north-west of 
Ava, whence it is exported to China, and 
brought into the southern parts of the em- 
pire. It is also found in the country of the 
Singpho, about 8 or 9 miles to the north of 
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a Urge Jake, the Eng-dan-gyi, over a hilly 
country of 18 or 20 miles in length* At 
particular seasons, about a thousand men, 
Shuns, IJurmans, Chinese,Shans and Slugphos, 
are at work in the serpentine mines, Epsom 
salt.s or sulphate of magnesia may be profit- 
ably manufactured from serpentine. — Water- 
slou; Fanl finer ; Mason; Walton* s State, pp, 
38,39; Tomlinson. 

SERRANUS, a genus of fishes of the 
family Percid:e. 

SERRA, tlie Roman name of Tyre. The 
place is now known to tlie natives by its 
anci(Mir Hebrew name of Tsur, corrupted by 
the Gr(*<‘ks into Tyru;-, and by the Romans 
I into Serru. — liohhtsons Travels, Palestine 
and Sfp'ia, V oL i, p. 26‘0. 

SEKRAS, Port. Saws. 

SERRATLTLA AMTIELMINTICA, Koxb. 


Voriionia aiillu'lininlica. 


iilue ilea bane, 

Enc. 

Nalwn bakslii, 

Hind. 

AV'orjii .saw wort, 


Jvali-ziii, 

Sans. 

Soniraj, 

Hind. 

Kiikshama, 

Ibikclii, 

All parts of 

>* 

this j 

)lant arc bitter. 

The 


|)owdercd scicds are useil as a worm medicine. 
Dr. llonigberger, at p. 261, states that Conyza 
aiithelmintica, Veriiouia aiithelmintica, Ser- 
rntula authelmiiitica — is ofiiciunl at Lahore. 
It is said, that when the Ilea-banc is roasted, 
flies take to flight, ami when the powder of the 
flea-bauo is sprinkled on the floor, fleas dis- 
ai)pear. It acts as a bitter tonic and anthel- 
mintic, and is recommended in the treatment 
of skin disease, especially in porrigo and lepra. 
— 0* Ska ny fine ssj/, p, 419 ; Powell* s Hand- 
hook, Vol. i, p. orjH. 8eo Amygdala, Bane, 
Ju ans regia. 

fUORR.VTDLA CINEREA, Poxh, Syn. 
of VVrnonia ciueiea, Less. 

ShRvRATURlO, 1 1 '. Serruros, Fu. Locks. 

8ERKI, lIiNi>. Cicer, t^p. 

SERUURIA, one of the Proteaceas require 
the same treatment as the rroten.—Iiiddell, 

ShRlSOOTl, a town and river in Ilissar. 

SERSUTTV, sec Kattyawar. 

SERU-PADl, Tam. Coldenia procum- 
heiis, Lin/i. 

SERTLP comes from ‘^ser,” and ‘‘tip,” a 
clump of spears, “ tope,” a clump of trees, 
“tepe,” a heap of earth, Sanscrit root. — Ld, 
Fer tiers Journal, p. 36. Sec Tope. 

SERT, sec Kufra. 

SEUVA GHETTO, Tel. Casuarina equi- 
setifo lIso Casuarina mnricata, This 

is doubtless from the Persian, sary, a cypress, 

SERVA-DEVA, see Saraswuti, 

SERV'ARASA, see Yavaiia 

8ERVVATTY ISLES, or Sea-way isles, 4a 
the Eastern Archipedago, consist of Wetfca, 
Kissii,i.otte, Moa, Roma, Nusa, Midka, Dam- 
ma, Lakor, Luau, Baba, Semata, Zeon, and 
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SESAMDM INDICUM, 


SESAMUM INDIOUM. 


Nila, with others, too many and too small to 
particularize. They are situated a little to tlie 
southwest of Timor, directly north of Cam- 
bridge Gulf in New Holland. They extend 
about 105 miles in an easterly direction from 
the east end of Timor towards the south end of 
Timor Laut, in the Arafura sea. Clusters of 
hillocks covered with green rise inharmonious 
arrangement amid cultivated fields, where neat 
wood-built villages are sprinkled at intervals 
among groves of trees and crops of rice and 
maize. Heautiful edifices have been built on 
them, which are regularly attended by congre- 
gations of men, women and cliildreu, dres.sed 
partly in old European fashions, partly in 
their ancient costume, but in pious simplicity, 
accepting the intorp relation of tlie Christian 
faith. School-houses and other structures 
diversify the aspect of the Iinmlets. All the 
buildings are neat, all. the people are indus- 
trious. Every dwelling has its garden, taste- 
fully laid out witli beds of Tndiau corn, 
tobacco, <‘abbages, and other productions 
shaded by lines of trees. In the fat pastures 
of the vallies henls of cattle graze, — St. John's 
Indian Archipelago^ l^ol. ii, p, H7 ; George 
ff'insor Earl in Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago Fo/. iv, p. 172. See Java, Kef- 
fiug islands. 

SESAMON, Grkkk. Sesamuru orieiitale. 
SESAMUM INDICIJM, Linn. 

Sesamum orientalc, Linn., Sesainuni lutcum, Retz. 
Sesaraum tvifoliatum, MilL Sesamum laciiiiatum, If. 
The Plant. 

Jyl-jylau ; Duhu, Akab. Seniscm, Ecypt. 

Gingelly of Boiiibiiy. Sesaiiioii, Grkek. 

Hnan ; Hnan-ma, ]>15 hm. Slu’tolu, Malkal. 

Indian oil grain, Eng. Kiinjed, Teiis. 

Gingelly oil 1)1 ant, ,, Tila, Sans. 

Til, Bkno., Hind. Tel-tala, Sin(;h. 

Kri»lina-Til, ,, Tun-pat-tala, „ 

Kala-Til, ,, Yelloo, Tam. 

Safed-Til, „ Yelloo-clicdi, „ 

Rarik-Til, ,, Nuvu, Tke. 

Wull-ellii, Can. Nuvulu, 

The Oil. 

Jiritch, Arab. Kaughati, Pers. 

Jlit’ha-til'ka-tcl, Hind. Nal-yenuai, Tam. 

Muthii tel, Muiichi noonay, Tel. 

Til ka tel, . 

The fileed. 

Sumsun^ Taila, Sans. 

Bareek Til, Dtjk- Benjani, Sumatra. 

W ullu ell u ; Ellu , Ca n. Ye 1 loo, Tam. 

Teel, Jiogelly,Guz., Hind. Koory-elloo, ,, 

Kunjed, Pkrs. Isowoolo, Tkl. 

There are two strongly rnfirkcd vnrieties of 
this plant under cultivation. Black sc.samuin 
and white or yellow se.samum, which pos.sess 
the same properties, and in <!omnn*ruo are met 
with both in a mixed and sefnu ate state. It is 
an annual plant growing all over India, but 
cultivated there and in Egypt, the Levant, 
West Indies and South America. It is an an- 
nual, and in a good soil grows generally to be 
about three or four feet high. In the Dekhan, 

2JG i 


it is a common plant springing up in waste 
places,* and flowering towards the close of tlie 
rains. Roxburgh states that his figure of this 
plant, called Se.«:amum indicum by Linnaeus, 
is the Kri.shnu til of the hiiidoos, which Rox- 
burgh regards a.s a variety of his 8. orieutale. 
It is larger, more ramous, the stem and 
branches tinged with a rusty reddish colour, 
the leaves adarker green, but in form and struc- 
ture the same. The flowers are deeply tinged 
with red and seed of a darker colour. There are 
great differences, however, in the seed and har- 
vest times, the white variety being sown in 
Bengal in February, and the crop got in three 
months afterwards, so that the dews and the 
little remaining moisture of the earth, are the 
only sources of humidity by wliich it can 
benefit, ns this is generally a period of drought. 
The black variety of Se.samiim indicum is 
sown on high places, about the beginning of 
the rains, June, and the crop cut down in 
Septembei*. 

The first sort Qingelhj^ in the Northern 
Circars, is the produce of the plant, which is 
sown in the month of Marcli, utter the rice 
crop, and is irrigated twice, once at .sowing 
and once afterwards. The see<l, which is black, 
is called I st sort gingelly, from the fact of its 
yielding the laige.st per centage of oil, it 
ripens in May, and sells at the rate of Rs. 60 
per candy of 500 lbs. The oil obtained from 
boll) varieiie.s, sidls at the same price, viz,, 
Rs. 2-14- 6 to Rs. 3 j)er maund of 25 lbs. 
acconling to qualify. 

The second sort Gingelh/ of the Northern 
Circars is sow)) in June, and produ(re.s a red 
seed. The plant although a little larger, re- 
sembles in most respects the former, it has, 
however, .*i soujewhat longer leaf, and the 
flow'd’ diflers a shadi.* or tv\’o in colour. A 
candy of 500 lbs. of ibis seed sells at Rs. 
57-8-0. Tlie price of tl)e oil is the same 
as that of gingelly. About A. D. 1845 this 
se(*<l began to be exported to France, in con- 
sequence of wliich the price doubled. The 
black-seeded varif'ty has a deep red, or deep 
rose colon l ed blossom ; while the flower of the 
white-seeded variety is of a pale purple or 
whitish rose colour. Both va) ioties are culti- 
vated in various countries, but especially in 
India, Egypt, and Syria, and in Southern 
Asia. They have also been taken to tlie 
West In<Hc.s, where the plant is called Baiiglo 
or WangloaudOil-plaut. The seeds are slightly 
oval, small, tastele.ss and inodorous. ScBumum 
seed.s are sometimes added to broths, fre- 
quently to cakes by the Jews, and likewise 
in the east. It is about the same size as 
mustard .seed, only not round. The express- 
ed oil is as clear and sweet as that from 
almonds, and probably the Bchens oil used 
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SESAMUM INDIOUM. 


(linyelly OU, 


Year 1848.49. 


jrais. to JVlauritius aud 

tourboii— 19,f>98 fo Pegue— gals. 46 to 
Icngnl — gills. 27 to the French (Indian) ports, 
nd gals. 3,593 to Malacca. The oil might 


ill varnish, ie no other. It is called hy the (linyelly OU. 

Arabs “ Sirlteth,” and the seed “ benrtie” Year 1847-48. » . Year 1848-49. 

in Africa. In Mysore, after being cut it is Rs. 14,766 Gl. 14,686 Hs. 11,636 

stacked a week then exposed to the sun for gi. 62j“^'K 6.294 Gl. 48,606 

three days, but gathered into heaps at night ; | Year 1851-52, . Year 1852-58. 

aud between every two days of such drying i 46,196 Kb. 26,722 . Gl. 72,607 Rs. 48,608 

it is kept a day in the heap. By this pro^ Of the gingolly seed exported from Madras 
cess, the pods burst and shed their seeds 1852-53, the United Kingdom received 
without thrashing. Any disparity of colour 13— Ceylon, cwt. 590— France, cwt. 

observed in this oil is to be attributed to 2,87,225— Pegne, cwt. 741 — Bombay cwt. 
the mode of preparation. The method some- 1 13— Malacca, cwt. 33, and Travancore, cwt. 
times adopted is tliat of throwing the fresh Of the quantity of oil (72,607 gals./ 

seeds, without any cleansing process, into the exported in the same year — gals. 42,043 were 
common mill, aud expressing in the usual way. shipped to the United Kingdom— gals. 2,963 
The oil thus becomes mixed with a large Ceylon— gals. 4,232 to Mauritius aud 

portion of the colouring matter of the (spider- Bourbon — gals. 19,698 f o Pegne— gals. 46 to 
inis of the seed, and is neither so pleasant to Bengal — gals. 27 to the French (Indian) ports, 
the eye, nor so agreeable to the taste, as that gals. 3,593 to Malacca. The oil might 
obtained by first repeatedly washing the seeds substituted for olive oil ; in Egypt, India, 
in cold water, or by boiling them for a short Kashmir, China, and flapan, it is used both 
time, until the whole of tlio reddish brown f"^** cooking and burning. Jt will keep for 
colouring matter is removed, and the seeds *i^any years and not acquire any rancid smell 
have become pehjctly white. They arc then taste, but in the course of a year or two 
dried in the sun, ami the oil expressed as becomes quite mild, so that when the warm 
usual. This process yields 40 to 44 per (amt., taste of the siMid, whiidi is in the oil when 

i)f a very pale straw-coloured sweet smelling expressed, is worn oflj it is used for 

oil, an excellent substitute for olive oil. In all the piirpose.s of sabml oil if divested of its 
India, the oil is chiefly used in cookery, in mucilage, it (;om petes with oil of olives, it 
anointing the y)ers()n, for making soap, and can be raised in any quantity in the British 
for burning in lamps. In England, it is | Indian presiihmcies. It is sufficiently free 
clnefly used for the manufacture of soap, and | smell to admit of being made the medium 
for burning in table-lamps, for which it is I extracting the perfume of the jasmine, 
better .suited tlinii cocoaiiut oil, owing to the ^ fke tuberose, narcissus, and of the yellow 
lower temp(*rature at wliicli it congiails. The I’he p.rocess is managed by adding one 

value in. Fiigland (daimary J855) £- 17- 10 | "'eight of flowers to three weights of oil in 

per ton. In diflereiit parts of the Aladras j " ^mttle, which being corked is exposed to the 

presidiMicy the pri<;e of this oil varies from ^‘"7^ of tiie .suii for forty days, when the oil 
Rs. 1-5-0 to Rs. 6 per mauiid of 25 lbs. In suppos(?(l to be sufficiently impregnated for 
8. Arcot it is procurable at Rs. 27-12-5 per Gingelly oil is used in India to ndulte- 

caiidy. The priires per iiiauud of this oil, at oil of almonds. The flour of tlie seed, 
the umlermciitioued stations, for the quarter aft<^t' the oil is expressed, Js used in making 
ending 31st October 1 854, were as follow < — cakes, and the straw serv'e.s for fuel and 


Arcot R 

liaiigalorc 

1 jellary...... 

llerhampore .. 
Caiman ore. .. . 

CuddHpali 

Jaulnah , 

Jubhulpore.... 

Madras , 

Masulipatam. . , 


854, were as follow < — cakes, and the straw serve.s for fuel and 

Madura Rs. ‘ 8 .manure. The oil is much used in Mysore 

l^laiigalore 4 I ' for dressing food, and as a common lamp 

rScoiu'.'.'. 4 I’l I*’*'- 200 to 400 quarters under the 

Paulghaut 3 7 | n»m(‘of Niger seed are imported annually into 

Samulcotta.... 2 10 8 : Liverpool for expressing the oil. Sesaraum 

rSnopIjy!' 4 ? i P®’’ '®“‘- 

Vellore 3 14 0 “ is largely cultivated in Tenasserim by 

. Vizagapataui.. „ 3 2 0 the Karen, who bring the seeds to market and 


Aecowrf sort Gingelly Oil, erroneously sell them to the Burmese, and they express 
called “Rape,” (Khaiusanee yelloo), is ob- the oil. 

talned from the red-seeded variety. Phis oil Jn Bengal, S. oricntalc is sown during Fe- 
differs but little from the one aboveinen- briiary and the crop harvested at the end of 
tioued. In lanjore, it i.s procurable at j May ; luit vS. indicum is sown on high, dry 


Rupees 3 permaund. | early part of the rains of June, 

A’ i«i7 .Q.Q , and tlie liar.vest occurs in September. 

4 ear 1847-48. Year 1848-49. I * , ^ i - . t i ' 

Qr. 17,518...RS. 160,134 Qr. 8, .594 Rs. 1,0^,726 j About Foonah it is sown in June and h|ir. 

Year 1849-50. Year 1850-51, I vested in November. 

Year.^?8M-51^^’^^ ^ Nepaul two crops arc obtained annually; 

Cwt. 1,09,414, Ks. 302,659 Cwt. 2,.5 1,613, iti. ‘.5,31,664 one iS sown as a first crop in April and May, 
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SKSAMUM LAOINIATUM. 

- and reaped in October and November ; the 
other us an autumn crop, after the upland 
rice, in 'August and September, and reaped in 
November and December. 

A hectnre of laud in Algeria yields 1,475 
kilogrammes of seed, which, estimated at 50 
cents the kilogramme, amounts to 737 francs, 
whilst the cost of production is only 259 
francs, leaving a profit of 478 francs (nearly 
£ 20 ). 

Tiie oil obtained from thivS seed is inferior 
to good olive oil, but is better adapted for the 
manufacture of soap. This plant is not unlike 
hemp, but the stalk is cleaner and semi-trans- 
parent. The ilower also is so gaudy, that a 
field in blossom looks like a bed of florist’s 
flowers, and its aromatic fragrance docs not 
aid to dispel such delusion. It flourishes most 
upon land which is light and fertile. The 
fragrance of the oil is perceptibly weaker 
wheu obtained from seed produced on wet, 
tenacious soils. A gallon of seed seems to be 
the usual quantity sown upon an acre. In 
the United States it yields about 2^ gal- 
lons of oil to the bushel : the produce being 
about 20 bushels to the acre. Flax seed 
yields a gallon to the busliel. The leaf 
of the plant has been found an excellent 
remedy iu the bowel complaints of children 
and adults, and for this jnirpose put or dip 
three or four lt;av( 3 s in water wliich they 
reader mucilaginous, but do not impart any 
unpleasant taste. Tlio Negroes euitivate it 
for food using the parclied seeds with their 
meals. In Arabia, the oil (siritch, Ar.) is 
much u.sed as an article of diet, for frictions, 
and lighting. The oil-cake mixed with 
honey and preserved citron is esteemed a 
luxury. The leaves of the plant are used 
as poultices. Nine pounds of the seed yield* 
two quarts of perfectly sweet oil, wliich will 
keep many years without iiecoining rancid ; 
the oil made iu Persia, and thence largely 
exported, is called Kurit-scliuk. Sesumum oil 
is of the sp. gr. 911, insoluble in alcohol^ 
readily saponifies with alkalies, and combine.s 
with the oxide of lead. For all purposes of 
medicine and pharmacy it is when well-pre- 
pared quite equal to the best olive oil. Ainslie 
tells us it is highly esteemed amongst the Japa- 
nese who cultivate the jilant in great abund- 
ance. — Voigt ; Riddell ; Roxburgh ; M, ii. o/ 
1856; Eng> Uyc*. ; Simmond's ComwL Pro- 
ducts\ p, 535; Ag. Rep, for 1854 of Com, 
Pdtents, p, 226; O' S/iautjhnessg^ p, 479; 
Genl, Med, Top,^ p, 200; Ainslie' s Mat. 
Med.y p, 266 ; Malcolm^ s Travels ‘in South- 
eastern Asia, Vol. i, p- 199 ; Mason. See 
Gingelly seed, Giugelly oil, Oil, Sesamuin oil, 
Til. 

-SESAMUM LACINIATUM, tmid. 
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SESBANIA iESyPTIACA. 

Sesamum Juteum, Retz. Sesatnum trifoliit- 
turn, 8y ns. of Sesamum indieum, Linn, 
SESAMUM OIL, Oil of Sesamum ori- 
entalc. 

SESARMA, the genus of painted crabs. 

Sesarma tetragona, Edios.^ Indian Ocean. 

„ indica, £Uws.j Java. 

„ qiiadrata, Edws.j PoiuUchen'y. 

SESBANIA, a genus of plants of the 
natural order of Leguininosa^ whiidi derives 
its mime from the Arabic name of a species 
which is indigenous in Egypt, also in India, 
viz. : S. egyptinea, a small but elegant tree : 
its wood is employed for making the best 
charcoal, for gun -powder. 

SESBANIA ACULEATA, Pers., A. 

8. Cocliin-(?hiueiiHi.s. bispinoaa, Jacq. 

yEschynumciie .spinulo.^a, CoroniJla aculeata, 
lioxb. Willde. 

caunabiiia, Roxb.^ Kam. 

Jayant, IJkno. Erj-a jiluga, Tkl. 

l)h:niicl»a, Duuchi, Hind. Voigt, OrIA. 

liriliatchakrained. 

This hardy plant grows in the two Indian 
peninsulas and in Pongal, growing rapidly 
from six to ten feet high ; and is considered 
ail ameliorating crop. About thirty pounds 
of seeil is allowed to tlie acre. It may be 
sown in poor, low, wet soil, without prepara- 
tion. The pri(ro of Dhunicha in Bengal is 
aliout Its. 1-8 per inaund. The fibres are 
from six to seven feet long : but imless cut 
at a very early period, they are coarser and 
more harsli than hemp. Jn Bengal, the 
fishermen make drag-ropes lor their nets, on 
account of ils strength and durability in 
water. It was valued in England at £35, 
and would probably always letch £30 to 
£35. It is an excellent fibre for common 
chord and twine purposes and eertaiuly supe- 
rior to jute ill strength and durability. The 
plant is cultivated in northern India, on ac- 
count of the fibres of its bark, which are 
coarse, but more durable than some other 
substitutes for hemp, especially when ex- 
posed to wet, and are llierefore employed for 
the drag ropes and other cordage about fish- 
ing nets. 

SESBANIA A^GYPTIACA, Pers. 

iEscliyuomcno sesbai Coroiiilla sesban, WUlde. 

/jhm.y Jioxb. var. (u.) Sesbania bicolor. 
iEBchynomciie iridic mr. (/;.} Sesbania coucolor. 


Ihmn. 

Buro-j.anii, Beno. j Jaith, Hind. 

Juyaiiti, , Kedangu, Mai.ual. 

YaD-tlioo-gyee,BuR»i .,.1 RT. | .lyantikii, Sans. 

Juyujilec, Hind, i Karuu chembai, Tam. 

Jaiiitur ; jaint, I So’miiita, Tkl. 


A very elegant rapid growing shrub, or 
small tree of Ceylon, and British India, suit- 
able for hedges. The var. S. bicolor has 
orange flowers and a vexillum purple on the 
outside: while tlie var. S. coiicolor has*a 
vexillum yellow speckled Vith black dots and 
lines. It is cultivated and used as a substir 
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SBSIN. 

tute for the Bfimhoo ; its wood majccs excel- 
lent gun -powder charcoal and its leaves as a 
cataplasm to promote suppuration. Commonly 
cultivated in gardens as a hedge, and for its 
bunches of flowers, particoloured, yellow, 
and occasionally wliite. It is a ready and 
quick grower, and the wood sometimes attains 
2 feet in girth. Roxh., AJasojtj Voigt.^ 
J, L, Stew arty MI). 

SESBANIA lUCOLOR, and Seslmnia 
concolor, are syns. -of vars. of Sesbaiiia 
aegyptia<ai, Fers. 

SESBANIA C ANN A BIN A, the Dliaiichi 
of Bengal, is not found wild. It is cultivated 
on account of the fibres of its bark, w'lu(th 
are coarse, but more durable than some other 
substitutes of hemp, especially when exposed 
to wet, and are therefore gcneially employed 
tw the drag-ropes and other cordage about 
fish ill g-nets, — Eyrg . Cyc. 

SESBANIA (JOCIIINENSIS, see Dhan- 
chee. 

sisB ANI A GlIANDI FLORA, Pers, 
Syn. of Agali grand ifidia, ])esc.y IV. iff 

SP.SBANIA PALUDOSA ? 

J^scbynomeiic paludoda, Roxb. 

Kath-sola, IIeng. | Munta-jilujfa iiiokka, Tel. 

An annual, but has the appearance of an 
elegant tree, it is a native of wet inarsliy 
places, in the soulli ol' India.— Fhr. | 
Indy VoL iii, /). 33d. 

SESELYUS iMAf.DODA, Hind. Leucas I 
cephalotes. ! 

SKSIIA-NAOA, in liindoo inytliology, a I 
great serpent, with a thousand liead.s. IJe j 
is fabled to liav(^ aided Naiida to cross the 
Jumna when flying with the infant Krishna 
and to have persuaded the king of the Naga 
I'ace to give the jewel which was to restore 
Arjuna to life. It has probably some untrace- 
uble connection with the Scythic naga race. 
Atlanta, is a name of >esha, the king of the 
serpents. Sesha means dniation, and Anaiita 
endless, in hindoo tlieogony, the serpent on 
whhjh the deity V’'ishnu reposes in the inter- 
vals of creation. It was the serpent ^JSesha 
under the shade of whose hood, while resting 
on the Chira juimudra or Sea of Milk, that 
Vishnu as Krishna reposed for four months. 
The thousand-headed serpent, is emblematic 
of eternity, named Auanta, ineaniug Endless 
or Infinite, the primeval serpent, on whicli 
the deity reposes in the intervals intervening 
between one Cal pa or another creation or 
formation. See Adisesha, Bullaji, Calpn, Hin- 
doo, Inscriptions, Kalpa, Lakshmi, Sesha, 
Tripati, Vishnu. 

SESHNAGA, see Barhadratha, Inscrip- 
tions, Magadha, Ydma, or Dhermarajah. 
SESIN, Chin. Pellitory. 
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SEtANCh , ‘ ^ 

SESODI, a raj put tribej who take tlieir 
name from their totem Sissoo, a hare. • 

SESOSTRIS. About 900 yeaVs after the 
deluge, and previous to the destruction of 
Troy, Scso.stris, king of Egypt, started the 
brilliant idea which M. do Lesseps in A.D, 
18()9 vv(>rke<l out satislactorily. The Egyp- 
tian monarch mused a canal to be cut fmrrt 
tli(^ Red Sea lo a hrantth of tlm Nile, and bad 
ships built for cariying iraiFi<!, hut for some 
rea.son or oth(‘r the enterprise did not succeed, 
possil)ly because the canal was not made deep' 
enough, or because it was not connected 
merely with a branch of the Nile instead of 
the main stream. He is said to have sailed 
through Bahul-inandeb, and to have fbunded 
a colon}', to check the irruptions of the Scy- 
thian hordes. See Imlia. 

SESQUICARBONAS SOD.E, see Soda. 

SESQIJI-OXIDK OF JRON, is a shining 
crystallini? oxide, (^alhid Surma, from its re- 
semblance to antimonv ore. 

SESQIH-SULPH URJ^T OF ANTI- 
MONY, Fn( 5. Sniphm et of antimony. 

SESSU or Si.ssn, Hind. Dalhergia acu- 
minata. 

SESIJVIUM ANACARDIIIM, Syn. of 
Iloligarna longi folia. 

SET, appears in Hind., Karn., Mahr., 
Tam , Ticl., in various forms, Setti, Shefy 
Chitti, an honorific term given to a person 
engaged in tiade, whether hindoo, mahome- 
dan, or Paisi. 

SE'r, the primeval name of God, in Asia. — 
Bfnts.. iv, 33. 

SETA, It. Silk. 

SEI'yE, IjAT. Bristle.*?. 

SETANG. a river of Britisli Bnrmali. 
There is iieilher a rojid nor a river \vhich can 
be (ravei'sed, at all season.s of the year, con# 
iieeting the LVgn river with, the Setang. In 
the dry season there is a mere cart road, made 
by file wheels of Burmese carts, which convey 
goods across tlie country at very high rates, 
and in the rains a creek is of course open 
to navigation by boats of small draft of water. 
An approach up that river, by entering its 
mouth, is a thing, which is not at all practic- 
able on account of the Bore. During the' 
war of 1851, the steamer “ Proserpine'' was 
directed io proceed up that river from Moul- 
mein. The attempt appeal’s to have been 
made but the vessel was nearly lost by the 
Bore. At its entrance arc numerous and 
extensive sand banks, the channels between 
which liave been properly surveyed. The 
Tungthu dwell between the Setang and the 
Salwin, also in Amherst province, and are in 
thfeir dialect more closely connected with the 
Yuma languages than with the Burman^ 
Thetung-thu has a large glossarial agreement 
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wUh Karon, but it Iiaa special atfiiiities wilh 
'tfie Kmni and other Yumi dial(?cts, niul par- 
ticularly with the Khy-eng. The Tuiig-thu 
are islamized Chinese and are said to rescnnhle 
the Anamese, but as their, dress resembles 
that of the Anamese, this may create dec^eption. 
They occupy a portion of province Amlierst, 
and are the only people there who understand 
the plough. They are esteemed good culti- 
vators. The boro in the Setang river is 
stated to be at the mouth and for some miles 
up, thrice as high as the surf at Madras, 
from 25 to 30 feet. The inhahitaiits of 
Setang, however, say that unless in springtides, 
at particular seasons, it never exoeedeil three 
and a half to four and a half feet in height, 
and was not dangerous. The tide they say 
is felt, as high as Shwny Ghyeen, the river 
risirig and falling ahont three feet, 'rhe 
last particulars are from the Sclnng chief, 
Moung Goung. During the nenpti<les in 
the nortli-east monsoon, when llie wiml 
blows directly off the land out to sea, there 
can be hardly any bore at all in the Setang 
river, but during spring ti<les in the course 
of the south-west monsoon, the boro might 1 
easily enough, attain to a perpcuidicular . 
height of twenty to thirty feet. Hehveen 
the soutli-west, or wet monsoon, and the 
north-east,' or dry monsoon, there is no 
similarity whatever in the state of the 
weather on this coast. With the rains pour- 
ing down, at the rate of one hundred and fifty 
inches iu the course of a monsoon, the rivers 
are all swollen and risen tliirty to forty feet. 
The silting up of the alluvial deposit, at the 
mouth of tliG ryne-Choung creek, is doubtless 
due to this cause. If native tradition is 


i to 2,Q0() feet, wood noi, knownl— 77/w, 

FL Zeifl,, p. 53. 

; SKTHIA INDICA, DC., W W. III. 

Krythroxylou nionogyinun, Roxb. 

,, areolatuin, Ains. and Wir/hf. 

„ sideroxyloides, Roxb. 

' Dctxlaru, Simi imtti, Tam. 

.Stjiubu liiijamarnm? I)«vadaruin, Thavadarani. 

I Seiuba-liiigamaram? . Adavi gorenta, * TjsL. 

! A small tree of the drier parts of Ceylon, 
i with timber resembling sandal w'ood. Dr. 
j Gibson had not seen it in the Bombay forests. 
I Ainslie stales that the wood is so fragrant, it 
is used in Mysore as a substitute for sapdal 
wood. An empyreumatic oil or wood-tar, 
used for preserving timber employed in tlie 
eonsti’uction of native boats, is obtained from 
tlie wood. — T/iw. En. FL ZeyLi p. 53 ; Drs. 
Roxh., Wight and Gibson, Voigt, .-ainslie, 
p. 213 ; Roy IE s 111. Him. Bot., p. 133 ; M. 

! E. J. R. 

SKTIHA I.ANCKOLATA, Wight A 
Ceylon tree growing on the banks of streams, 
at Galagama, at an elevation of 2,000 to 
; 3,000 feet.— 77 /m>.A/;.P/. Zeyl.,VoL i, p. 54. 
i SKTHIA OBTUSIKOLIA, a tree of the 
Central Province of (’eylon growing at an 
elevation of 2,000 to 4,000 feet. — Thw. lin 
i FI. Zegl, Vol \,p. 54. 

' SETH U, a former name of tbe island or 
peninsula of Rumisseram was, “ Bridge” 
or causeway, liom wbi(;h the chiefs of ilie 
adjoining territory of Rammid or Maruwa 
derived their title of Sethu-pati or “ Lord of 
the Bridge,” and perhaps this name is dis- 
gui.sed under the form Silia. — Ynle Cathay. 
Vol. i, p. 218. 

lOT I M , Po KT . Sati n . 

SKTIPIMNA, Bristle-iinned Sprat, a 


correct, two thousand years ago, the sea j 
Washed within eight or ten miles of the old ! 
royal city of Pegu. | 

• SETA PAJJA, Hind. Rharnnus virgatus. | 
SETAR, a three stringed instrument, from I 
sih, three, and tar, wire. — FottingeVs Travels * 
in Beloochistan and Sinde, p. 29. 

SET ARIA ITALIC A, Beauv. Syn. of 
Panicum ilalicum, Linn. 

SETA-VER, Hind., of Lahore. Aspara- 1 
gue adscendens, Roxb. I 

SETH or Chetty, see Khatri, Set. 

SETH, fourth son of Adam, See Abu-ku- 
bays. 

SETHI, Sans. An honorary terra in use ■ 
ia Western India, applied to all respectable I 
mercantile people of the hindoo and Parsee ; 
races. See Set. i 

,SETHIA ACUMINATA, Am. 

.y Batta-karilla-feafl, Sinqh. 

Ceylon tree, in the Ambagaraov^a and 
at an elevation of 1,000 


•small fish of the herring tribe, two species of 
wlifbh are found in Burmah seas. It is, how- 
ever, easily distinguished by a long filament 
or bristle, which is attached to each pectoral 
fill. Both species are often called sprats by 
Europeans, and they belong to the same tribe. 
See Fishes, Sprat. 

SETOLE, It. Bristles. 

SETOLE : Spazzole, It. Brushes. 

, Seu, Cho of Ravi, Pyrus malus, 
Lmn. The apple tree. 

SETROONJEE, river of Kattywar, rises 
ill lat. 21* 15', long. 70* 25' E., into the Gulf 
ofCarnhay. Length 60 miles. 

SE-TSANG, see Tibet. 

SEUKUNDIR, see Kohistaii. 

SEUNI, or Seoni, in lat. 22* 6', long. 79° 
33', in Berar, near the left bank of the Wyn- 
gauga, 82 miles S. S. W. of Jabulpur. The 
mean height of the cantonment is 2,133 feet. 
— jRo5., Schl, 

SEVA DEVA, see Inscriptions. 

SEV A, or Siva-desa-paradhi, the circum- 
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farenoe of p circle of longitude in any point 
on the globe of the earth, removed from 
the equator ; or, as Europeans would say, 
which has latitude. The degrees of these 
small circles of the sphere are taken by the 
hindoos to be in the direct ratio of the 
cosines of the latitudes ; and dissolved into 
assignable quantities from the dimensions of 
the equatorial circle, which they take to con- 
tain 5,069 yojana. Siva-desa-madhva-paradhi, 
is the circumference of the Terrestrial Equa- 
tor. Siva-desa wydia, is a term (it seems 
obsolete) for the oblique ascension of a planet. 
Tilts element is important in the resolution of 
all gnomonic problems, and for fixing the longi- 
tude of places . — CapL E. Warren^ s Second 
Memoir^ p. 90, See UJlagna, Yojana. 

SEVAJEE, the founder of the Mahratta 
empire, in a, d. 1646, was encouraged by the 
weakness of the mahommedan sect to assume 
indepeudence, in 1674 ; and when he died, in 
1682, he had established his authority over 
the greatest part of the Concau country, which 
lies between the great range of hills that 
bounds theDekbanon the west and the sea-coast, 
and is now under the Bombay government. 

The family of Sevaji, rajas of Sattarah, 
was founded in A. D. 1644 by Shah-ji, a sub. 
badar of the Carnatic under Auruugzeb, be- 
stowing jagires oq his sons, giving Tanjore 
to Ekoji. His son Sevaji, the founder of the 
Mahratta empire, was born in 1627, be was 
rigid in matters connected with the hindoo 
religion. When only 16 years old, he head- 
ed a band of people residents of the Mawal 
or ravines of the ghauts, and subsequently by 
incessant predatory excursions largely extend- 
ed his possessions. In 1664 he plundered 
Surat. In 1659 he treacherously stabbed 
Afzul Khau, a general of the Adil Shahi 
family, at an interview. He was alternately 
making aggressions on the Moghul territories: 
and making treaties with their ruler Aurungzeb ' 
and at length, in a pitched battle bo com- 
pletely i‘#uted an imperial army of 40,000 
men whom Auruugzeb had sent under M aha- 
bat Khan. On the death of the king of 
Bejapore in 1672, SeVaji annexed all the 
Concan with the exeeptiou of the Eugli.sh, 
Portuguese and Abyssinian settlements, and 
assumed royalty at Raighur on the 6th June 
1674, and for the next 18 mouths he was 
engaged in extending his possession to the 
south, exacting the Choutha or quarter share 
of the revenues and annexing the dominions 
of his half-brother Venkaji. He suddenly 
died in April 1680 at Rairee. From this time, 
a troubled period of usurpations occurred till 
1707, when, on the death of Auruugzeb, Sevaji 
II, SOD of Sambha, nick-named Shao-ji, was 
released aqd crowned at Sattarah in March 
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1708. His nominal successor was Ram Bi^ain 
1 749, but the power rested with the peshwa or 
minister, the last of whom, Baji Rao, sur- 
rendered to and was pensioned by the British 
in 1818. Pertab Siva or Sinh was re-instated 
at Sattarah by the British qp April 1 1, 1818, 
but he was dethroned in 1840 and sent to 
Benares, his brother being raised in his place, 
and tlie family became extinct with this 
brother’s demise. See Mahratta Government, 
Polygamy. 

SEVAN, 26* 25' ; 67* 57', in Sindh, a large 
town on the right side of tlie Indus. Dak 
bungalow, 147 feet. — SchK, Rob. 

SEVATHERIUxM GIGANTEUM, a 
fossil ruminant discovered by SirP. T Cautley 
in the Sewalik hills. See Markanda. 

SEVEN is a frequently recuiTiiig quantity 
in the social and religious customs of several 
races. Amongst the Chaldean it seems to 
have had its origin in the seven-day periods 
of the lunar changes, but there are other 
septenarian numberings not reconcileable by 
tills astral system. Amongst the Egyptians 
were the seven Kabiri genealogies. The 
race of Kronos and Rhea bad seven sous, the 
seven primeval forces of the visible creation, 
perhaps identical with the seven Pleiades. 
The race of Kronos and Baaltis had seven 
daughters, not supposed to be connected with 
the Tartars. The Jewish records speak of 
7, 70 times 7 and 7,000. — Bunsen, See 
Number. 

SEVEN BROTHERS, a group of island 
on the Sawai bay. — Bikmore, 254, 

SEVEN PAGODAS, an interesting series 
of monolithic temples, 34 miles south of 
Madras, by the natives called Maha-balipuram, 
the city of the great Baly. Here is the spot 
where the haughty Kehama, and Lorrinite,* 
the enchantress, imprisoned the Gleudover. ^ 

♦ * The Sepulchres 
Of the Ancient kings, which Baly in his power 
Made in primeval times ; and built above them 
A City, like the Cities of the Gods, 

Being like a God himself. For many an age 
Hath Ocean warr’d against his palaces, 

Till overwhelm’d, they lie beneath the waves, 
Not overthrown, so well the aweful Chief 
Had laid their deep foundations.” 

So wrote Southey, in the story of Kehama’s 
Curse to these wondrous ruins. The 
traditional character of Baly was in some 
respects not unlike the poet’s representation 
of the great rajah Kehama. Like Kehama, 
the Giant Baly had nearly raised himself to a 
dominion over the lower gods ; like 'him, he 
had nearly driven the Devatas from heaven, 
and seized for himself the Swerga throne ; 
when Vishnu came incarnate in the form of a 
brahmin dwarf, and humbled the Giant to the 
dust. * Unlike Kehama, however, Baly re- 
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penied aud humiliated himself beforeihe deity ; 
"and the old tradiiiou is well told by Southey, 

“ Their talk was of the city of the clays 
Of old, Earth's wonder once, and of the fame 

Of Baly its great founder he whose name 

In ancient story and in poet's praise, 

Liveth and floufisheth for endless glory, 

Because his might 

Put down the wrong, and aye upheld the right, 

Till for ambition, as old sages tell, 

At length the universal monarch fell : 

For be too, having made the world hia own, 

Then in his pride, had driven 
The Devetas from Heaven, 

And seised triumphantly the Swerga throne. 

The Incarnate came before the Mighty One, 

In dwarfish stature, and in mien obscure ; 

The sacred cord he bore, 

And ask’d, for Brama's sake, a little boon, 
Three steps of Baly's ample reign, no more. 
Poor was the boon required, and poor was he 

Who begg’d, a little wretch it seem'd to be ; 

But Baly ne'er refused a supplicant’s prayer. 

He on the dwarf cast down, 

A glance of pity in cootemptuous mood, 

And bade him take the boon, 

And measure where he would. 

“ Lo, son of giant birth, 

I take my grant ! the Incarnate power replies. 
With his first step he measured o’er the Earth, 
The .second spanu'd the skies. 

Three paces thou hast granted, 

Twice have 1 set my footstep, Vishnu cries, 

Where shall the third be planted ? 

Then Baly knew the god, and at his feet, 

In homage due, he laid hia humble head. 

Mighty art thou, 0 Lord of PJarth and Heaven ! 
Mighty art thou ! he said, 

Be merciful, and let me be forgiven. 

He ask’d for mercy of the Merciful, 

And mercy for his virtue’s sake was shown. 

For though he was cast down to Padalon, 

Yet there, by Yamen’s throne. 

Doth Baly sit in majesty and might, 

To judge the dead, and sentence them aright. 

And for as much as he was still the friend 
Of righteousness, it is permitted him, 

Yearly, from those drear regions to ascend. 

And walk the Earth, that he may hear his name 
‘ Still hymn’d and honour’d by the grateful voice 
Of all mankind, and in his fame rejoice.” 
SEVEBNDROOG, a low island off the 
coast of Koukan, in lat. 17° 47 N., long. 
73* 5' E. Severndroog Fort, on the small 
island, is 8 miles north of Dubul. Cotiagee 
Angria took it from the Mahrattas when he 
revolted, as also three forts on the mainland, 
but in March 1755 all these were re-taken 
by Commodore James and restored to the 
■ Mahrattas, — Otme. 

SEVRUGA, the species of fish which yield 
the Europeau supplies of Isinglass are the 
Great Sturgeon, Osseter, Sevruga and Sterlet, 
also the Silurus glynis, Barbil, Cyprinus, 
Brama' and Carpio and Perea lucioperca, 
which do not belong to the tribe of sturgeons. 
» SEVEBUS, see Polyandiy. 

SEVIYAN, Hiwd. Vermicelli. 
SEVO,1 t. Tallow. 

- - V SEVUKA, Sans. From sevu, to serve. 
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SEVUTEE, Beng. See Tecipna grandis, 

SEW, a river near Somnee in Nagpoor, 

8EWAD, see Kabul, Swat. , 

SEWALIK HILLS, a sub-Himalayan 
range, known to science for the numer- 
ous fossil remains discovered in them, fos- 
sil camels, a fossil, gharial : fossil bear (ursus 
sivaleusis) ; fossil tiger (I'elis cristata) : a new 
fossil ruminant called Sivatherium giganteum 
and many other mammals and reptiles. The 
country below these hills seems to have become 
depopulated after the advent of mahoraedans, 
the low alluvial tract, known as the Terab is 
the valley formed by the junction 6f the Se- 
walik with the Himalayan inclined rocks. The 
Sewalik hills are covered with dense jungle, 
the principal trees being sal, send, sisam 
jamun, haldu, and chir, the two first, hard 
and valuable wood for building timbers ; the 
third resembles rosewood and for furniture, 
the 4th and 5th are yellowish tinted woods 
of inferior value, while the 6th is the long- 
spined Himalayan pine, which grows with a 
curious corkscrew fruit. The Sewalik hills 
are about 8 to 10 miles across, and are a mass 
of boulder and sandstone hills, generally quite 
dry, but broken up into ravines, tlirough which 
sudden floods or “raos” rush in the rains. The 
Sewalik hilts, which bound the Dhuoii to the 
south, are in height from four to six hundred 
feet. The Sewalik range is 155 miles long, its 
greatest breadth is 10 miles from Hurd war to 
Roopur, S. E. to N. W. The height is from 
3,000 to 3,500 ft. ill the highest part, in long. 
30* 17', and lat. 77* 50', is between the Timli 
and Lai Derwnzn passes. In many places 
each hill might be represented by a right- 
angled triangle, the base re.stliig on the pass 
perpendicular facing towards the plains ; 
hypolltenuse sloping towards the Dhooiis, in 
the opposite direction. See Bara lachn, 
Kabul, Lat. 

SEWAN, or Sohwan, a town of twelve 
hundred hou.ses on the right bank of the Indus, 
erected on an elevation within a few hundred 
yards of the river, having many clumps of 
trees, especially to the south. The houses are 
built of clay, often three stories high, with 
wooden pillars supporting the floors. To the 
north of the town are the remains of a very 
ancient and extensive fortress, sixty of its 
bastions being still visible ; and in the centre 
the vestiges of a palace still known as Raja 
Bhirterri-ca-Mahul, who is said to^ have 
reigned here when driven from Oojein by his 
brother Vicramadiiya. — Tod[$ Rajasthan^ 
VoL ii, p. 333. 

SEWANA MEDIYA, Singh. A fig tree,' 
the rough leaves of which are used as sand- 
paper at Galle. 

SEWANCHI. Jalore is one of the most 
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importaui 4livision9 of Marwur. It is sepa- 
rated from Sewanchi by the Sookri and 
Khari, which, with many smaller streams, 
flow through them from the Aravalli aud 
Aboo, aiding to fertilise its'three hundred and 
sixty towns aud villages, forming a part of 
the fiscal domains of Mar>rar. Jhalore for- 
tress stands on the extremity of the range 
extending north to Sewaua and guards 
the southern frontier of Marwar. Sewauchi 
is the tract between, the Loonie and 8ookri. 
Macholah aud Morseen are the two principal 
dependencies of Jhalore. Beenmal and Sun- 
choice are^he two principal divisions to the 
south, each containing 80 villages. Bhad- 
rajoon, a fief of Jhalore, has a Joda chief aud 
Meena population. The Thul of Goga is 
very thinly inhabited with many sand-hills, 
called t’hul-ka-tiba. The t*hul of Tiruroe 
lies between Gogades and Jessulmer. The 
t*hul of Khawar is between Jessulmeer and 
Barmair in the most remote angle of Marwar. 
Barmair t*hul, also called the Malli-nat’h-ka- 
t’hul is occupied by cattle-breeders. The Kher- 
dur or land of Kher, aud Nuggur Gooroh on 
the Looiiie are the chief t*hul. The Chohan 
raj put of the desert has on the N. aud E. the 
above tracts of Marwar, to the south Koli- 
warah and the Runn, to the west the desert of 
Dhat. The sterile ridge which passes throu&rh 
Ohotun to Jessulmer passes west of Bankasir 
on to Nuggur Parkur. The wells are 65 to 
130 feel deep. The Sehrai, Khossa, Keli aud 
Bhil inhabitants are predatory races. The 
Chohan raj put does not wear the zonar and 
does nut much respect the brahmans. The 
Pit’hil and Bania are farmers aud traders. 
The Runn or Rinn, is a remarkable fea- 
ture of the desert. It is a salt marsh, 150 
miles broad, into which the Loni or Looui or 
Salt river enters and then runs on to the sea. 
The Looui rises in the Aravalli. In Marwar 
it separates the fertile land from the desert* 
afterwards runs through the Chohan territory, 
dividing it into the eastern part called Raj- Bah 
or Sooi-Bah, and the western part called Par- 
kur or “ beyond the Khar or Looni.” The 
Kaggar rises in the Sewalik hills, flows under 
Bhutnair walls and once emptied itself be- 
tween Jessolmer and Rori Bakkur. — Tod's 
Rajasthan, VoL i, p. 19 ; Vol, ii, pp. 289 to 
330 ; The British fVorld in the East; Ritchie, 
Vol. i, p, 7. 

SBWATI-RANG, Hind. Toad-colour. 

SEWI, see Kaker. 

SEWING. The art of sewing is now 
practised in India chiefly by men, who are 
mahomedans. They form the class of tailors 
(darzi), who make the dresses of their 
mahomedaii brethren; One is usually kept 


in the service of most Europeans.— 

Arts, of India, p. 505. 

SEWISTAN, see Aflghan, Kaker. 

SEWTI, Hind, llosa centifolia, 

SEWUN, Duk. Gmelina arborea, Roxh. 

SEYARD, Ben., Hind.^ Euphorbia anti- 
quorum. 

SEYCHELLE ARCHIPELAGO* is an 
extensive group of more than thirty islands* 
of which Mahe is the largest. Mahe and the 
islands in its vicinity are of primitive rock, 
but well- watered with numerous streams. 
The desolate and barren appearance of the 
Seychelles, when viewed from a distance, 
dies away as you approach. Their mountains 
rise as hi^h as 2,000 feet 'above the level of 
the sea, and are clothed with verdure to their 
summits, the bamboo, cocoanut, tamarind, 
plantain, orange, cofiee-plant, mango, date and 
sugar-cane. A coral reef surrounds the island 
of Mahe, which is said to be composed of 
granite, and consequently forms an interest- 
ing geological feature compared w^ith other 
oceauic islands. The Seychelles are likewise 
famous from being the only locality where 
the celebrated coco-de-mer (Lodoicea seycjliel- 
birum, the seychelle or double cocoanut tree 
is found. This graceful palm attracts the 
stranger's attention on landing at Mahe, 
where several may he seen in tlxe centre of 
the towu. It has been introduced into the 
island of Mauritius, but is said not to produce 
fruit anywhere except in its native islands. 
Respecting the (Lodoicea sechellarum), many 
fabulous accounts were formerly related, such 
as, that it was produced at the bottom of 
the sea, the nuts being only found thrown 
up on the coasts of the Maidive Islands. They 
were called Coco de Maldivia, or Coco de 
Salomon, by the early Portuguese navigators. 
Many marvellous medical vi^itues were ascribed 
to these nuts by the physicians of the age, both 
Asiatic and European, aud they were conse- 
quently sold at a high price. At present they 
form only objects of curiosity, and are well- 
known under the name of Double Cocoanuts. 
The tree yielding them was first noticed by 
Barre, a French officer of engineers, in 1 697, 
then described by Soonerat, but for the first 
time accurately described by Labillardiere, iii 
Ann. Mus., Paris, ix, p. 140, 1. 13. A veryfuU 
description and illustrative plates have been 
given by Dr. Hooker, in the Botanical Ma- 
gazine, (N. S., Nos. iv, V and vi, 1827) and 
a paper on the subject was read at the Royil 
Asiatic Society by a resident of the SeycheUe 
Islands. To the inhabitants the tree ia naefiiL 
for its timber, which is hard externally, and 
employed in building their huts and for posts; 
the leaves and their footstalks are used for 
the roibf, walls and partitions, and for many 
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oAieT domestic purposes. The nuts weigh creatures, lizards, snakes, deer, wiki hog, 
from 23 to 25 pounds each, and when fresh elepliatU, rhinoceros, wild ox, bufTato, they 
contain a white, transparent and jelly-like gather the wild cardamom, or wash for tin. 
substance, which is ediole. The shells are They have no mechanical art, but some of the 
employed in making vessels and dishes of women weave and embroider. Their betro- 
various kinds, and the entire nuts form ar- thnis are in infancy and the married couple 
tides of commerce, as they are esteemed in early associate, but there are frequent separa- 
otber countries both for their fabled virtues tions. All the Sgnu and the Pwo burn their 
and as curiosities. In 1851 the Seychelle is- dead, but a bone is taken from the ashes and 
lands had a population of seven thousand, and in the dry season it is buried with a festival; 
some French capitalists residing at the Man- with music and dancing. The bone is placed 
ritius kept up large establishments chiefly for in a booth and around it the articles belong- 
the preparation of cocoanut oil. Mahe is the ing to the deceased are hung, with a torch at 
chief island of both the Seychelle, Chagos the head and another at the foot tc^ represent 
and Amirante groups and is visited by the the morning and evening stars. The Sgau 
outward and inward bound Mauritius mail Maunepgha, occupy the hills between the 
steamei's every month. The two best bar- Youk-tha-wa and Meet gnan creeks, their 
hours are Fort Victoria at Mahe, and Curieuce dialect is different from the Sgau. 

Bay at Isle Curience. In Mahe alone, Com- SGAU, Buriu. Psychotria. 

mander Hardinge, R.N., says there are 72,000 SGEENAM, see Kunawar. 

acres of waste land well-suited for cotton cul- SGURMA, a sweetmeat of Little Tibet, 

Miration. In 1859 the exports of the whole made from sprouting wheat, dried, pounded, 

aixihipelago amounted to about £12,000 and boiled, and the strained liquor added to 

chiefly in cocoanut oil and tortoise-shell, almond or apricot oil. 

Indian coolies will make the group a wealth SHA, Burm. Acacia catechu, WiUd» 
of paradise while Pegu and As.sam languish SHA, Burm. Bast, 

for want of labour. — Eng. Cyc.; Adams. SHA, Hind., of Kanawar. Fothergilla 

See'Lodoicea, Sea-cocoanut. involucrata, also Parrotia jacquemontiana. 

SEYEE, near this is the ancient boundary SHA, Tibktan. Ovis montana, occurs in 
of Vrij, marked by a pillar. — Tr. of Hind.^ Ladak. It browses in large flocks on the 
Vol. ii, p. 116. left banks of the Indus below Le. It is of 

SEYER ISLANDS, a part of the Mergui the size of a stag with large wiry hair of a 
Archipelago, bold islands, visible at sea reddish brown colour on the back, gradually 
from a distance of 24 or 27 miles. North changing to white on the stdmaeh. The 
Seyer Island is in lat. 8® 41' N. and the body chest is covered with a long fringe of dirty 
of the great island in long. 97^ 39}' E. black hair. Its horns are massive and touch 

SEYR, Tel., Maiir. Euphorbia tirucalli, at their bases. 
lAnn. SHAB, Pers., night. Shab-bu, Hind. 

SGAU, a Karen tribe. Mathiola annua, gul sliabbu, Hind., \h Poli- 

SGAU TRIBES, as the sea- board is ap- anthes tuborosa. 
proached, the Sgau and the Pwo are found SHABAN, the eighth month of the maho- 
mingled together from Basseiii to Mergui. medans, also a feast so called, the Shaban feast, 
They speak the Sgau dialects. They are, ^f Shab-i-Barat, on the 14th day of that 
however, found from Mergui iu lat. 12° N. to month. 

Prome and Tounghoo in lat. 19°N. n few SHABGEZ. Every caravan-sarai and 
have passed westerly into Arakan, and on halting place between Danghan and Sha- 
the east they have wandered to the east rud is infested with a bug of this name, 
of Zimmay over the watershed that separates The extraordinarily venomous bite of this 
the Meinara from the Salween. They are animal is well known, and as has been re- 
the most numerous of all the Karen tribes, marked by many travellers, if it does not kill, 
They a while coat, with a few hori- it causes severe illness. — Modern Traveller ; 

^ontal bands of a red colour near the bot- Tersian Note on Meaniy by Dr, Campbell ; 
tom, and from this, they are called White Eerrier^s Journ.yp. lQ. 

Karen. Where the populafion is sparse they SHAB-I-BARAT, or night of record, a 
cultivate the most favourable spots, first, mahomedan religious festival, held on tfie eve 
before hewing down the trees abjuring the of the 14th of the month Shaban, it is a 
departure of all evii^ and then dibbling in the solemn vigil with fasting and prayers and 
rice seed; which they do not sow broadcast llumination. In Northern India, lamps'" are 
like the Burmese, planting also cotton, caps!- it and prayers are said in behalf of deceased 
cum, Indian corn, and Job\ tears between the ancestors. See Barat, Shaban. 
tnwe. They also flsh largely, for they*eat all j SHA-BIN, Burh. Acacia catechu, Willd. 
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SHAIT-ALU 

SHABIT, Ae. Anethum sowE) Rox&,, SHAG of Kanawar^ Betuk 
«Uo. Anethufu gi’aveoleoa, Ltnii. Wail, \ Roy le, 

SHAB-1-YH}M£N1» Pers. Alum. SHAGAL, or Gur Shagal, is Desmodlum 

SHAB-NAM, Hind. A flue kiud of tiUsefolium. 

Dacca muslin, literally nigbtHlow. SHAGALI, Hind. IiiJigofcraheterautba, 

SHADA-BOORI, Beng. Secamone. Ban shaguli, Hind, is Stapliylea emodi. 
SHADA-HAJURMUNl, B*ng. Phyl- SH AGAR, see India, 

lanthus uiruri, Indian annual phyllanthns. SHAGGY- BUTTON-WEED, Engl Spev- 

SHADA-HOORHOO-RIYA, Bjcng., also macoce liispida, Liww. 
fihada-huiliiuiMja, Bkn<g. Gynandropsis pen- SHAGHAR, Hind. Brassica rapa« 
laphylla, DC, SHAGREEN. 

Shada^kaDoor,BENG. Pancratium triflorum. chagrin. Fa I Sohagrim, j^us. 

Shada-juba, Beng. Hibiscus albo-plenus. Schagrin, Gek. 1 Schagren. „ 

Shada-.|att, Beng. Barleria dichotoma. It is an oriental manufacture, and the 
Shada-jamai-pulishim, Beng. Lablab gla- method of preparing it was long kept secret, 
■diatum, floi'e albo. It is employed in the manufacture of small 

Sbada-jhanji, Beng. Utricularia nivea. cases and boxes. The leather is prepared in 
SHAD-A-MANJI, Tam. Spikenard. Poland, Astrucaii in Russia, and various parts 
SHADA-NUTEEYA, Beng. Amaran- of the Levant. Shagreen difiers from leather 
ins albus, eatable amaranth. in not being tanned or tawed. It bears some 

SHADAVELI, Maleal. Asparagus sar- resemblance to parchment, but the grain or 
mentosus, also Asparagus adsceudeiis, Roxb. hair side is granulated or covered with, smalt 
SHADDOCK, also pumplemose and pum- round rough specks. It is said to be prepared 
malo, Eng. Citrus decumana, Liwfi. A large from the skins of horses, wild asses and camels, 
species of Citrus, commonly cultivated in those portions being preferred which cover 
the East ami West Indies, for the sake of the the chine. The fillets of skin are steeped in 
delicate, subacid, juicy pulp, with which the wateruntil the hair is sufficiently loosened to be 
fruits abound. Tlie larger are called Pompo- scraped off ; the skins are then stretched upon 
Jeon \ the smaller, foi m the forbidden fruit of a board, and are unhaired and 6eshed with a 
the English markets. It is named after knife. Each fillet is then .stretched in a 
Captain Shaddock, R. N., who introduced the frame, as in the preparation of parchment. 
Citrus decumana, into the West Indies, and is moistened from time to time and 
and thet'e gave to the fruit his name. — Faulkner, gradually distended. While still moist, the 
SHADEE, lit., i>ejoicings, marriage. In grain or hair side is sprinkled over with the 
British India, the most lespectable form of seeds of a kind of Cheuopodium ; they are 
maliomedan marriage. See Nikaii, Polygamy, hard, of a shining black colour, and about the 
, SIIADIA, see Jell. size of poppy seed. These seeds are forced 

SHADIDA KALLI, Maleal. Euphorbia into the surface of the skin by the pressure of 
aaitiquorum, lAfin, the feet or by means of a simple press, a piece 

SHADILINGUM, or Enghillicura, Tam. of felt or thick stuff being laid over the seeds, 
also Jadilirigum, 'JV.L. Cinnabar. In this state the skin is^ left to dry in the 

SHADIPA, Sans. Ileraidesmus indicus, shade, and when the seeds are shaken out by 
Rkeede, R. Brown, W, Ic,, Contr, beating the skin, the surface of the latter is 

SHADRK KALLI PALL, also Shadri- pitted with small hollows corvespondiug with' 
kalli,TAM. Euphorbia antiquorum, Linn, the fo«*ms of the seeds. The skin is now 
SHiy)U, see Kelat. stretched on an inclined plane, by attaching 

SHADE POOR, near a river of Sylhet. its upper end to hooks and fastening weights 
SHAEE, see Kelat. to its lower end, it is thinned off with a half- 

SHAFAEE, one of the mahomedan sects, moon knife, care being taken not to cut so far 
SHAFAF, Hind. Transparent, a hard and as the bottom of the little pits occasioned by 
transparent ruby, &c. the seeds. On macerating the skins in water 

SHAFAR, or Rangchul, Hind., of Kana- they swell, and they become prominent over 
war, Syringa eroodi. / the shaven surface. The process is completed 

SHAFI. Abu Hanifa and Ibn Hanbal, by steeping the strips in a warm solution of 
mahomedan i*eligious men, who gave rise to soda; salt brine is then used, and the skins 
the schools, known by their names. are ready for the dyer . — Tomlinson ; MeCaU. 

8HAFRI, Hind. Syringa emodi. SHAH, Hind., Pers. A king, alsbroj^. 

SHAFTAL, Hind. Trifolium repens, The term is also given to the faqir or 4^* 
clover and luceime. See Grasses. vesh of India, who is often called shah : the 

SHAFT-ALU, Hind. Amygdalus persica, sikhs also applied it to their founder Shah 
var. Lsevis. Nandk, whom also they styled Nanuk Narin^ 
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SHAH DOLA. 

kiu% Nanuk -the onihipoteDt. Shah is the 
equivalent of the Arabic and Turkish sultan 
Shahn-shah, an emperor. 

SHAH, Burm. Catechu, or Cutch Tree, 
Acacia catechu. 

SHAH, Hind. A money lender or trader ; 
the principal in. relation with an agent, shah 
gumashta. 

SHAH ABBAS, see Hormuz, Ormuz, 
Kandahar. 

SHAHABAD, a revenue district of Bengal, 
foiTDed out of the ancient Bahar. 

SHAH ABDOOLLAH, Shootare-nak. 
SHAHAD, Hind., Pers. Honey. 
SHAHADAT, Ar. Martyrdom. From 
shahid, a witness. 

SHAH ALAM was defeated at Patna on 
the 25th January 1766. Shah Alum died in 
bis eighty-sixth year. His sou Akbai* Shah, 
died at eighty. Bahadur Shah sunk into the 
grave at about the same age. — Tr, of Hind., 
Vol. ii, p. 374. 

SHAHAB-UD-DIN, in a. d. 1193 con- 
quered India. Kutub-ud-din, successor of 
Shahab-ud-din, in a. d. 1205, conducted in 
person, a war against the northem Jit. 

SHAHARANPUR, a town of the Merut 
district of the N. W. Provinces. 

SHAH BALUT, Hind., Pkrs. Acorns 
of Quercus incana, Q. semecarpitolia, and Q. 
ilex. 

SHAH«BAZ, Hind. Liranaetus cristatellus, 
Temm^ In Siiid’h the Baz or Shahbaz is the 
female, and the Zorru or J urrah is the male. 
It is a native of Khorusau. The shah-baz gulab 
or yellow eye hawk is a noble bird. In Persia 
the Shahbaz, or hawk-kiug, is a large grey 
gos-hawk with yellow eyes, caught in the hills 
of AffghauistaD and its surrounding regions, 
brought dowu to the plains and sold, when well 
reclaimed, trained, and in good condition, for 
52. or 62. The tiercelet or male, is as usual, 
much smaller than the female, and is called 
Jurrah, in Persian, “ the active.’’ Both are 
uncommonly strong and ferocious. They are 
accounted Bie noblest birds ; the Sher-baz, 
lion-hawk,” is the falcon or peregrine of 
Bokhara and the snowy regions. 

SHAH«BU, also Shahbui, Pers. Amber- 
gris. 

SHAH BUDDEE-OOD-DEEN, or Ziuda 
ihab mudar. See Faqir. 

SHAHO, Hind., Pers. Honey. 

SHAH DAWUL KI ROTIAN, a maho- 
medan ceremony. 

SHAHDHEBI, the site of Taxila which 
Arrian, Strabo and Pliny described as so 
magnificent and in the treasury of which the 
celebrated Asoka found nine millions sterling. 

SHAH DOLA, a mahomedan saint, at whose 
il^ne oblations ai*e ofiered. Shah Dole died in 
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SHAH JAHAN. 

the seventeenth year of the reign of Alumgeer. 
At first'a slave of Kumayandar Sialkoti in 
Lahore, he seems afterwards to have attained 
great affluence as well as fame ; for having 
settled at Ch’hotee Goojrat (little Guzerat), he 
built tanks, dug wells, founded mosques, and 
bridges, and embellished the city. Though 
Ills contemporaries came to visit him from far 
and near, and made him presents of gold, 
money, and other objects, he returned to 
each three or four-fold more than he received. 

SHAHD-KLMEKHl, Hind. The honey- 

SHAH HUSSUN, see Hot spi*ings, 
Kandahar. 

SHAHID, Pers., Hind. A martyr for 
the faith, a mahomedan who has fallen iu 
battle against iulidels. 

SHAH IN, the Bhairi or Falco calidus, so 
celebrated amongst Indian fahtoiiers for her 
boldness and power, and her tierccd, is in 
Sindh commonly called the Shaliiii. It. is 
found only in some parts of the province. They 
fly at partridges, hare.s bustards, curlews, 
herons and the saras. They are long-winged 
hawks or birds of ** the lure,” and are taught 
to fly high, to wait on” the falconer, and to 
“ make the point.” Bahree or (bhairi) is the 
female, and the Bahrce-buchee or Shiihiu is 
the male. The shaheeu, the royal falcon of 
North India (the falco- peregriuator) has been 
seen iu the centre of the cantonments of Dug- 
shai while it was stooping oii a Himalayan pipit. 

SHAH ISMAEL, one of the first of the 
Suflaveau kings of Persia reigned about a . d. 
1,500. He was supported by seven Turkish 
tribes, one of whom, the Baharloo are part 
of the Kazzilbash. 

SHAH ISMAIL, see Kajnr, Kazzilbash. 

SHAHIZYE, see Kelat. 

SHAH JAHAN, sou of Jehangir, reigned 
from 1627 to 1666, when he was deposed and 
confined by his son Auruugzeb. He was 
the roost magnificent of the emperors of 
Baber’s line. His revenues were thirty crorea. 
He erected the Taj Mahal. He survived his 
dethronement for seven years, during which 
he was kept a prisoner iu his own palace, but 
was treated by Auruugzeb with great respect. 
Akbar was one of the greatest sovereigns of 
India ; his grandson, Shah Jehan, has left 
some noble monuments, Auruugzeb, was son of 
Shah Jehan. Shah Jehiin’s expenditure was 
great iu his expeditions to Candahar, his 
wars in Balkh, and in maintaining a regular 
army of 200,000 horse, but he left a treasure 
estimated by Bernier and by Khavii Khan, 
from 6 to 26 millions sterling and k vast 
quantity of gold and silver jerwels.— J9tin«e», 
Vol. iii, p, 484. See Affghan, Fasli, Kbyber, 
Panjab. 
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S&AHPUE. URAMVOOtX. 

SHAH JAHAN ; Mei^Tj the Ancient, capi- than six: hundred weaving establishinefits 
tai of the province of Margiana, was founded at Khosab, and about one hundreid and 
by Alexander the Greatj and afterwards at Girot. The <doth woven in Girot and 
embellished by Antiochus Nlcator, who gave its neighbourhood has a high I'eputation for 
it the name of Antiochia. It was one of the its fineness and durability and fetches com** 
four imperial cities of Khorassan, and was paratively high price. In former days 
long the seat of many of the sultans of nearly the whole of this cloth was carried 
Persia ; but, in particular of those of the across the frontier into Affghaoistan by^the 
Seljukian dynasty. The fruits of Merv were Dera Ismael Khan and Peshawur routes; but 
finer than those of any other place, and the of late years, a considerable portion of 
walls were, on all sides, surrounded with trade has been diverted in the direction of 
stately palaces, groves, and gardens. Here Sind. The Povindia merchants are large 
Alp Arslan, the most powerful prince of his pundiasers of this cloth on their way back to 
time, reigned for a number of years, in all their homes, and the Khoja and Piracha 
the pomp and splendour of oriental magui- of Bhera convey large quantities of it to' 
ficence. — Kinneir's Geographical Memoir^ Cabul. The shearings of the large flocks in 
p, 179. the Thull are collected by the Khutree of 

SHAH JEHANPORE, a town of Rohil- Noorpoor (Tuvana), who buy the wool from 
cuud. The Shah Jehanapore massacre occur- the sheep-owners at so much a sheep ; the 
red on the SlstMay 1857. late is four pothi per rupee, the produce of 

SHAH JI, father of Sivaji, was born in the shearing of each sheep being called a 
1592. Ho WHS a mercenary soldier, employed pothi. The average annual produce of 
by the Aclil Shahi family of Bejapore. He opium is 400 maunds, worth not less than 
obtained jaghirs in the south of India. He 1,60,000 rupees ; nearly the whole of this 
died in 1664. See Mahratta Governments in leaves the districtunderpa88e8,thedestina- 
Iiidia, Sevaji. tion of by far the greater part being Lahore 

SHAH MAKSADI, Hind. A kind of and Umritsur. The standing crop is pur- 

inarhle from Yusufzai. chased by resident Khutree, who after ex- 

SHAM MAMA, or Shah Muma, is the tracting the drug either export it themselves 
name of the smaller of the idols at Bamian. or sell it to traders from other districts. 
The words are supposed to be a corruption of Shahpoor and Bukkur are the head-quarters 
Shak-miini. See Bamian. of this trade. The Wurcha salt mines in this 

SHAH NAMKIl is one of the longest district supply the more southern districts, 
poems in the world, and contains not less than the salt being entirely carried on beasts of 
120,000 lines. It is the great epic of the burden. The prosperity of the town of 
east, is a historical poem, comprising a Mianee opposite Find Dadun Khan, is en- 
romantic history of the kings of Persia, from tirely dependent on the trade in salt. The 
the cotnmencenient until the conquest of the Jhilam and Shahpoor districts are intersected 
country by the rnahomedans. See Jamshid. by the Salt Range. 

SHAH NUSHEEN or Dad muhal, Hind. SHAHPOORA, a petty state iu the 
See Faqir. North-west Provinces. The rajah of Shapoora 

SHAH NAWAZ, see Khyber. is of the Sesodea Rajpoot clan, and imme- 

SHAH NIZAM OOD DEP]N OWLEEA, diately descended from a formerranaofOodey- 
by some supposed to have been born at Gazna, poor. The founder of the house of Shah- 
A. H. 6f30 (a. d. 1622-3), and by others in a. b. poora was Sooraj Mull, a younger son of the 
634 (a. D 1236) at Badaatn, a town in the raua, from whom the chief in a. d. 1850, 
province of Delhi where he lived. He died was tenth in direct lineal descent. Sooraj 
a. H. 725 (a. D. 1325), and was buried near Mull received as his portion the pergunnah of 
Delhi, hard by the tomb of Qntb-ud-Deen. Khyrar, in Meywar, and his son also acquired 
Through his great piety he was considered one from the emperor Shah Jehan of Delhi, in 
of the most eminent saints of Hindoos tan, and reward of his gallant services, a grant out of 
oblations are offered to him. the crown lands of Ajmeer, of the Pergunnah 

SHAH-PASAND, Hind. Ceutaurea mos- of Phoolea, upon condition of furnishing 

chata. certain horse and footmen for service. He 

SHAHPUR, a suburb of Belgaum in the abandoned the town of Phoolea, and founded 
Southern mahratta country. Belgaum is call- Shahpoora. In 1850, the rajah held Khyrar 
ed by the compound name Shahpur Belgaum. under tiie sovereign of Oodeypore, and Shali- 
SHAHPUR lies on both banks of the poora under the British Government m part 
river Jhelum, Its chief products are grain of Ajmeer. His possessions are estimated 
of all kinds, except rice, cotton, wool, ghee, to yield nearly three lakhs per annum. In 
opium, salt and saltpetre. There are- no less 1848* he received a sunnud from Govern- 
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SHAH SHAMS COD DIN» DAKIAI. 

ment, fixing the amount of his tribute m 
rupees 10,000 per annum. In March 186*2 
he received a sunnud guaranteeing to him 
the right of adoption . — ^itehesotCM Treatne^ 
;i. 58. 

SHAHPUR, sec Khuzistan. 

SHAHPUU ARDASIR, see Kutclu 

SHAHR, Ar. a month. 

SHAHR, Pbrs a town. Sliabrr or 
** citizen/* is used iu Persia as a term ot' con- 
tempt, to signify uuwarlike, the soldiers of 
that country being all men of wandering tnbes 
•^Malcolr/is History of Per sia^V oL ii,/>. 185. 

SHAHBEK, see Jehanabad. 

SHAH-RUH, sou of Timur, succeeiled to 
his father’s empire and reigned 42 years. He 
was not the lineal ancestor of sultan Haber. 

' In A. H. 823-5, (a. d. 1440) as king of Herat, 
he sent Abd ur Razzaq, his son Jemal ud 
Din on a mission to the king of Viziauuggiir ; 
subsequently to Ghilan, and then to Egypt, 
and to Ching-tsii, the third emperor of the 
Ming dynasty. Of this embassy a narrative 
written by Khwaja Ghaias-ud-din, sui'tiamed 
Nakkash or the Painter, a member of the 
mission, has been preserved iu Abd-ur-razzak’s 
History of Shah Rukh, and has been trans- 
lated by M. Quatremere. — Yule Cathay^ 
Voh i, p. cxl. 

SHAHR-SAHZ, a city, formerly called 
Kesch. — Malcolm's History of Persia^ Vol. 
ii, p, 252. See Kesh. 

SHAH SHUJA UL MULK, was ruler of 
Kabul, for a short time, in the begiiiuing of 
the 19th century. In 1812, after a series of re- 
verses, he was seized iu Peshawur, b)' Jehan- 
dad Khan, Governor of Attock, and until 
1839, he continued at times a wanderer or a 
prisoner in the Punjab, and after 1816 at 
Loodianah. He was restored by the British 
in 1839, but was assassinated shortly after 
they left, iu the reverses of 1841 and 1842. 

SHAH SHAWMS OOD BEEN, DARIAI 
is a mahomedan saint buried at Depaldal 
in Lahore. He is stated to have had even 
a pious hindoo among his disciples. The 
latter having expressed a wish to go and 
bathe in the Ganges, the saint directed him to 
shut biz eyes, when lo ! the hindoo found 
himself amoug his relati<uis and frieuds on 
that sacred stream, in which i^as he supposed) 
be bathed with them . On opening his eyes 
again, he straightway found himself beside 
hiB spiritual guide in Lahore. His tomb is 
guarded by hindoos, who will not resign 
their posts to the mahomedaus. It is also re- 
lated that some carpenters having proceeded 
to eut down a tree which grew near his tomb, 
split it into many pieces for use. Suddenly 
a. dreadful voice was heard ; the earth shook, 
and the trunk of the tree arose of itself ; the 
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workmen: (fed terrified, and the ti^ee didnoK 
fail to resume its nourishing condition. Obla^ 
tious are offered to him. 

SHAH SHURFBU-ALI-QALANDAR, a 
ceremony. 

SHAH 8HURF-UD-DIN, Yahi« moonay- 

F6^ 

SHAH SUJAH, see Khybei*, Shah Shuia. 

SHAH TARA, Hind. Furaaria parvi- 
flora, fumitory, 

SHAH TUSH, Hind. Tas. 

SHAH TUT, Hind. Morus alba, &c. M. 
serrata, Hind. Morus nigra, the cultivated 
mulberry fruit. 

SHAHUM, Ar. Tallow. 

SHAH-WULLEE, see Khyber. 

SHAH ZAMAN, see Runjit Singh. 

SHAH ZIRA, Duk. Ciiminum cyinmum. 

SHAH-ZOUNG, Burm. Aloe. This oc- 
curs in many varieties, and is used in Bur- 
mah both for inedicine and chewing with the 
betel. Malcom^ Vol,\^p, 183. 

SHAI, Hind. Brassicn, sp, 

SHAI-I-BAZI, Pers. Toys. 

SHAIKH. In India, a division of the 
mahomedans who class themselves according 
to their Arab origin, Atisaria, Furoki, Koreshi, 
Mahuji, and Sadiki. Shaikh is the word 
generally applied to the principal teachers 
rooiig the Sufi, and is always used by this 
author to describe them. Shaikh , amongst 
the Arab tribes, is the chief of the tribe, bul 
the Shaikhs of the small tribes are subordinate 
to the greater shaikhs of the potent tribes. — 
Malcolm^ s History of Persia^ Vol, ii, p. 413. 

SHAIKH ABU ISHAK, of Kazerun, was 
patron saint of the mariners in the India and 
China trade, who made vows of offerings to his 
hrine when in trouble at sea, and agents were 
imployed at the different ports to board the 
vessels as they entered and claim the amounts 
rowed, which generally came to large sums. 
Applicants to the shrine for charity also used 
;o receive circular notes payable by parties who 
had vowed. When the recipient of such n note 
met any one owing an ofleriog to the shrine^ 
he received the amount on presenting his bill 
endorsed with a discharge.— /5 r Batuta, Vol. 
i, pp. 90, 91 ; Yule Cathay^ Vol. i, p; 253v 

SHAIK MIRZA, chief of Farghana, father 
f the emperor Baber. 

SHAIK SAFER, a Dorvesh. See Kazzil^ 
bash. 

SHAIK-UIi-SHAYUKH, on the Eu*- 
ihrates, 154 miles from Babylon. 

SHAIK ASMAN, an aqueduct which leads 
nto Aden. 

SHAIKWA, a town in Assam, 335 miles 
Tom Calcutta. 

SHAIN, also Shain-kanta, Ben®. Acacia 
suma. * 
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SHAKAEKANDI. 

SHAINWARI, see Affghan. ^ 

SHAIR, a river near the right bank of the 
Nerbiulda in Gurrawara near Nursingpore. 

SHAIR, also Dhourra, Arau. Barley. 

SHAIR-UL-JIN, Arab. Adiantum ca- 
pillus veneris, inaiilen-liair. 

SHAISTAH KHAN. During the admi- 
nistration of Sliaistah Khan, subadar of Ben- 
gal, the English wore subjected to much 
oppression. He exacted a duty of 3^ per 
cent, on their merchandize, and his otiicers 
arbitrarily extorted large sums fronr tlie 
factors, till, in 168o, it was resolved to seek 
redress by force of arms. The hostilities of 
the English exasperated the emperor Anrung- 
zeb, who ordered that the Englisli should 
be expelled from his dominions. Tlie Com- 
pany’s factories were seized, and tlieir affairs 
were brought to the brink of ruin, when 
negociations for peace were set on foot, and 
ft reconciliation was effected. In 1698 the 
English obtained permission from Azeem-oos 
Shall, grandson of Aurungzcb, and Governor 
of Bengal, to purchase the towns of Gliutta- 
wutty, Goviiulpore, and Calcutta. The sun- 
nnd is not supposed to he extant. 

SHAITAN KA JHAR, Hind. Alstonia 
scholaris. R. Br, 

SHAJINA, Beng. Morin ga pterygosper- 
mn, Gfvrtn. 

• SHAJR, Ar. a tree ; a genealogical tree. 
Shajar-ul-Jiii, Erythroxylon areolatum ? 

SlIAJRAIT-MIRrAM, Arab. Cyclomen 
curopenm, W, 

SHAJRAT-UL-MURR, All. A tree of 
Arabia, yielding myrrh, supposed to he a 
species of Balsamadendroii. 

SHAJRAT-UL-DAB. 

Akuj, All. I Laroos, IIino. 

SHAJR UL HYAr, Ar. Cupressus sem- 
pervirens, Willde, 

SHAK, Bkng. The teak tree, Tectona 
grandis. 

SHAK, Hind. Peuuisetum italicum, also 
Brassica, sp, 

SHAKAKAL, Hind. Siura, sp, 

SHAKAK-UL MISRI, a medicinal root. 

SIIAKAR, Hind. Pers. Sugar. 

SHAKAR DANA, Hind. Colebrookia 
oppositifolia. 

SHAKARI or Shakara shora, Maleal. 
Cucurbita maxima, Duch . ; W. cf" A, 

SHIKARI, Hind. A hunter, a sportsman. 
In the centre of the peninsula of India is a 
hunter race who style themselves Bhowri, but 
are known as Him Shakari and Him Pardi. 

SHAKARKAND, Hind. Batatas ediilis. 

SHAKARl-SHOBA, Maleal. Cucurbita 
maxima, Duc/i, 

SHAKARKANDI, Hind. Convolvulus 
peutaphylla. 


^ SHALAPAPRA.. 

S«IAKAR.PITAN, “Hind. Euphorbia 

royloana. 

SHAKAR SURKH, Hind. Saccharum 
officinaruin, “red sugar”' pale molasses or 
moist sugar. 

SHAKAR TAGHAR, Hind. Manna 
from Calotropis. 

SHAKARTARI or Sluikarkand, Hind. 

SHxAKAR UL ASTIAR, also Shakar4it- 
tighal, manna from Calotropis procera. 

SHAKAS, see Inscriptions, Karli. 

SIIAKASI COPAL or Tiee Copal, is so 
called to distinguish it from the fossil variety ; 
it is known in commerce as jackass copal, 

SHAKA-TUNGA, Tel. Cyperus hexas- 
tacliyus, Jiottl. 

silAKA VU, Can. Branch of a tree. 

SHAKEI, Hind. Thymus serpyllum, 
Missiessya hypoleuca. 

SH AKIONI, Sans. Mulukarang vare patte. 

SHAKERA-KOOMATI. Cucurbita ci- 

trullus. 

SIIAKlf, Hind., Pers. A branch, also 
a horn. 

SHAK II, Hind., of Kanawar. Betula bhoj- 
putra, Wall,; Uoijlc. 

SIIAKIIA, Sans. A branch, from shakb, 
to overspread. 

SIIAKH CHIN ART, Hind., lit., plane 
tree bramdi, it is a yellow colour with a sus- 
picion of black or blue. 

SHAKHl, Hind. Fraxiuus floribundus. 

SHAKII-l-AMBAR, Pkus. Aromatic 
sticks used as pastilles brought from Lhassa. 

SilAKlI-1-IIlRAN, Hind. Stag’s horns. 

SllAKPOOL, Pers. Cylisus cajan, Linn- 
Cajanus im liens, Spreng ; IV, A. 

SHAKINT, Sans. Moolay kecray. 

SHAKONG— ? Gypsum. 

SlIAKPA, Hind., of Cheuab in Lahoul. 
Juniperus cxcelsa, J. aVborea, pencil cedar. 

SHAKTA, Sans., from shakti, energy. 

S U AKT AB III S 1 1 E KA, Sa ns ., from 
shakth, a worshipper of the divine energy, 
and abhi.slieka, to anoint, 

SlIAKTEKAS, Hind. Ribes leptosta- 
chyum. 

SHAKTI, see Sakti, Sliakta, Bhavani. 

SMAKAK-UL-MISRI, Hind. Eryngium 
planum. 

SlIAKUL, Beng., Hind, Cytisus cajan. 

SHAL, Beng. Saul tree, Shorea robusta. 

SIJAL, see Kakcr, Shall. 

SMALA, of Ravi. Coriaria nepaicnsis, W. 

SHALAKAT, Hind. Myricaria prmanica. 

SHALANGLI, Hind. Skimraia laureola. 

SHALANGLU, Hind. Litsaea, sp. Ma- 
chelas odoratissimus. • 

SHALANGRI, Hind. Daphueoleoides. 

SHALAPAPRA, Hikd. Hibiscus muta- 
bilis. * 
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SltALU. 


SHALAT.\ , SCO Chakleo. capKnL called SJmll by the Bnliwh, by Oio 

SITALK, a term applied to any argillace- Affghnns is calle<l Qiietbili, an cfpiivalcnt (or 
ous deposit nniiirally divisible into laminae Kot or fort, and the town of Shall in of'ton 
parallel to the plane of deposition. Thus called Qiicttah, and Kot. It is siirrounded by a 
there are sandy, ealcareons, purely argillaee- slight mud crenated wall, and may comprise 
ous, and carbonaceous shales ; there is also a three hundred house??. I’hese lie at the base 
black and a brown bituminous shale. Shales of a huge mound, on which stands a citadel, 
and fire clays, occur at Streepermatoor, Tripa- The haKaar is tolerahly well supplied, ami is a 
soor, Chiugleput, Mettapollium and Cudda- fair one for a provincial town, which appear 

pah. — Tomlinson ; 31, Exh, Jnr, Ecp. as if newly planted, the I ices heiiig young. 

SHALE VA, Sans. Anethum sown, Roxh. There are the vine, the fig, tlic pomegranate, 
SHALGHAM, Hind. Brassica rapa ; a the plum, the apple and pj-ar ; mnlhorries and 
turnip. apricots are plentiful, as are also melons in their 

SHALGHAM MISRT, Hind. Convallarin season, 'fhe valley of Shall may he about 
verticillata. twelve miles in length, with an average breadth 

SHALl, Hind. Pennisetum italicum, of three or four miles. It is well supplied with 
SHALI, UiiiA. Bauhiiiia vahlii, leaves used wiiter ; and besides good wheat and barley, 

for rolling tobacco in, as a (dieroot. yields much lucern, with, it is said, some mad- 

SIIALI, Hind., Singh. IJnhusked rice, der. The neighbouring hills — the native region 
paddy. of tlie wild shec'p — provide ample pasture for 

SHALl DAG GANCH, Hind. Kuhns very numerous f!oc*k.s of the domestic animal, 
fruticosus. and Shall is proverbially celebrated for tlio 

SILVLIMAR, a garden near the town of excellency of its lambs ; many small ham- 
Kashmir, famed in Lalla Rookh. The Shali- lets belonging to the Sherwani Hnihui are 
mar contains a building of polislicd black towards the south. Then? arc likmvise some 
marble at the upper end of a walled garden, castles contiguous to (ho (own, tlie principal 
The term is derived, by Vigne, from Shah- \ of which is ownc'd hy Saniandar Khan, a 
ul-imarat, or Royal gardens, but it may be Durani nohlcMiian of note. The valley of 
Shahi-raari royal-house. .Mohun Lai says, its vSlmll was originally lieM by the Kassi 
original uamo was ^Sholah Mali,’ or the (lame Alfghans, wlio still dwell in the town and im- 
of the moon. The streams of water running at meiliato vicrinity. Having [irissed under J>ra» 
the four come v.'?, give an idea of tlie Mabtab bni rule, the Slnn wani lril»c have iiilruded 
Bagb, a palace of Dellii. The gardens of themselves into the sonlliorn parts of the val- 
Shalimar, made by the emperor Shah Jclian, Icy ; ami some of the villages bordering on 
were begun in the fourth year of his reign it, ami included in the district, as Kuchilak, 
and finislied in the thirteenth, on which occa- on the road to l/eshing, and R(?rg, on the road 
gioQ the emperor gave a grand festival to his to Mastiing, are wholly or chiefly held hy 
court. These gardens were laid out with I Khaka.— Jour?ic^y i, ppi iV2H~ 
admirable taste, and cost the enormous sum j ;3;b3. 
ofa million sterling. At present, their appear- j SHALLOT. 

ance does not give cause to suppose such an j Altiuni asoalonicuiu, L. 1 Gimdhnnd, Hind. 
immense sum has been laid out upon them, j Shallots are tlie mildest of the onion tribe, 
but great part of the most valuable and cost- j seed seldom ; pro])agate<l l>y the young bulbs 
ly materials have been carried away . — Mnhnn | like the (!hive ; used in sauces, salmis, &c. — 
LaVs Travels^ p, 14 ; Tr. of Iliad., Vol.W, Riddell ; Joffreij. 

p, 308. SHAI.MIJIH, Rkng., Hind., Sans. The 

. SHA lilM AR, 28*^ 4 I' ; 77^ (f, in Himlos- roots of Romhax heptaphyllum, supposed, 
tan, 6 mile.s N. W. of Delhi, 847 feet. — liyimtivesoflndiatoJiavegreatpowcrjnpre- 
Schlagintweit's Geneml Hypsometrg e/ vontiug the access of old age, if taken daily, 
India, VoL ii, p. llo. ! and no .acid swallowed.— Poit’c//’^ 

SHALIMBO-BaNSO, Tel, Extreme Fo/. i, p. 333. 
height 40 feet, circumference 2^ feet. Two SHALOOK, Beng., Hind. Nympluoa 
species of bamboo whicli abound in the Gan- pubesccris. 

jam and Gumsiir forests. — Capt, Macdonald, HHALPAMEE, Beng. Hedysarum gau- 
SIIALKANTA, Beng. Acacia sum a. gcticum, oval leaved hedysarum. 

SHALL is one of tlie districts of Beluchis- ISHALPURNI, Hind. Desmodium tiliie- 
tan, where snow lies for two months of the folium. 

year. The population consists of the Kassi 8IIAL-SHAIN-BABULA, Beng. Aca- 
tribe of Affgbans who claim affinity with the cia tomentosa. 

Safi clans, but in spring and summer jiumer- SHALUof Chenab, Coriarianepalensis,?!^., 
ous Brahui tpman range over its plains. Its also Peimisetura italicum. 
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SHAMAL. 

SHALWI, II INI). Hpclycliium Bpicatum. 
SHAM, also Sam, a tilo of Krishua. 

SHAM, iu the East, the name of Damascus. 
See Barrada. 

SHAMA, a name of Krishna. 

^ SHAMA, IIiNi). Tlie Cercotnchas mac- 
rourus, not uufrequently designated llie In- 
dian TS^ightingale. It is common to India 
and the Malay countries and is undoubtedly 
their finest song-bird ; tliere is a second spe- 
edcs (0. Inzoiiiensis) in the Phili[)pines, and a 
third (0. erythrupterns) in Africa. TJie es- 
teemed Indian songster is le Merle tricolor de 
longue ([uene of Levnillant. The Orocetes 
cincloidiy ncha is termed Shama in thcAIadras 
I'rcsiilency. — Oiseaux (C AJ/ujuc^ pL 114. 
See Bulbul. 

SHAMA, BK\<i. Bnrple pmii(! grpss, also 
Oplismenus eolonus, also Banicnm fnimenta- 
ceum, wheat-like j)anic grass or millet. , 
SHAM. AKA, Sans., also Shamakh, Dijk. j 
Panicnm miliaccum. Tliis is the grain which ■ 
ill N. W. India is used, in the kharif crops, as j 
an otrering to tin; lares or houst ' Id gods, ’ 
in the Arwnn ceremony. In the ruhhee 
(jrops, barley is the grain used in the Ar- 
wiin, ns it is ca in Ivohilcnnd and the 
lljiper Doaf), but it is also called iVuwan from 
naia,new,and corn, when tliearwun is brought 
home, tin? grain is taken out of the ear, mixed 
up with milk and sugar, and every member | 
of tile I'amily tastes it seven times ; tlie season 
is one of festivity. “ Phoola-phoola kyuii ; 
jdiiri; ? (Tlmr arwan aya’' — Why walk you 1 
so glatlly ? The arwan lias been brought | 
borne. Tlie Dit’liwuii is a similar ceremony, i 
wlieu cutting the sugar-cane, part of it is i 
brought home and spn^ad before the saligram, i 
and the olliciating brahmin declares the for- | 
iiinaU? moment for beginning operations, the i 
cutting is commenced. The whole village is 
a scene of hilarity ; and dancing and singing! 
are the order of the day ; — 

Kt ceicrem clatiiorc vocciit in tecta ; norpic ante 
Faleom inaturia qni>quain SMi)p()niU ari>tirt, 

Quam Ccreii toila rcdiiuitus teiiijxna »|ucicu 

l)et inotus iucoinposilos, ct curmiiia Uieat. j 

What the ceremony of Dit’hwuii is to the ^ 
sugar-cane, that of Arwnn is to the Sliamak/h 
and barley grain.- — EIL Supp. Gloss., Gcort/., 
ii, 350. See Arwnn, Jooree, Dogur. 

SHAM BAB, also dud sliainbar, Desmodium 
itiliiT-foliuin. 

SIJAIIZADI KlIAKUM was the name 
of Akber’s eldest daughter and sister of 
Jahangir. — Cal. Review, Jan. 1871. 

SHAMAL, Arau. Literally the North, but 
in Adeu, a name given to the liot samly north 
winds which occur tliere between the inonllis 
of April aud September. It is extremely op- 
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SHAMAN. 

pressire, and Vandeii Broeck, who visited 
Aden in 1614, described oue vividly. 

SHAMAN, a Tuuguzian word, meaning 
exorciser of spirits. Shaman is supposed by 
Buuseii to be a corruption of Sramana, a 
term applied to Buddha aud to buddhist priests 
in general. Shamanism found its way from 
India to Siberia vii\ Tibet, China and Mon- 
golia. Rules on the formation of magic figures, 
j on the trcatraeiit oi’ di.seasesby charms, on the 
j worship of evil spirits, on the acquisition of 
supernatural pow(*r.s, on charms, incantations 
and other l)rancli(‘S of Shaman witchcraft, 
arc found in tlie Straugyonr or Tanjur, the 
second [lart of <hc Tibelaii canon. Sliuman- 
i.sm means a deification of the powers of 
nafure ami a spirit-worsliip. According to 
Dr. Latham, Saniaii is the iiairie given by 
the Turk poimlation of the liCua, called the 
Yakuts, to their highest divinity. Shaman 
or Slianianism, arc terms which seem to have 
originated in India, for Mcgastheiics in n.c.29i5, 
in his embassy from vSelencus to Saiidiacottus 
(Chandragupla), divided the philosophers of 
that country into the Brachman and the 
Sarman, Sraman or Samaii. Of these latter, 
the most famous were such as lived a life of 
asceticism in the woods, clothed in the bark 
of trees, and fi^ediug upon seeds aud fruits. 
The modern Shaman, liowevcr, alfects a 
peculiar intimacy with the ddvinities of the' 
str(‘am, cave and forest, and acts as a medium 
b(‘twcen them and their believers. He 
fasliioiis rude images of what he calls deities, 
and in his^ exorcisms he works himself into a 
strange mixlnre of trance aud epilepsy. 
Shamanism exists undisguised amongst the 
Shanar of CT^ylon — among many of the less 
civilized races of India aud mixed with 
himlnism, in almost every village. It is 
fumul amongst the races olrS-eylhic or Tartar 
wliu occupied India prior to the 
arrival of the Ariaii liimloos. But even 
to the present day hranclies'of the Tamil race 
in the extreme soutli of India continue to 
pracLi.se fetich and sliaman rites. Sharnauism, 
amongst the Turanians was evinced by 
cxstalic excitement. In shamanism, tlio 
superior ilics are far more jioworful tlian 
man, and of a diflerent nature. Their 
place of abode also is far away, and accessible 
only to Shimians. As totemism overlies 
feticliism so docs shamanism overlie totemism. 
'flic woitl is derived tVom the name used in 
‘ Siberia, where the shamans work tliemselves 
up into a fury, supposing or pretending that 
iu this eonditioii they are inspired by the 
Spirit in whoso name tliey speak, and throd^h 
whoso inspiration they are enabled to answer 
queslk'us and to foretell the future. Colonel 
Dalton btutes that ‘ llie paganism of the llo 
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SHAMOUBH. 


and Moondah in all essential features is 
sliamnnistic. Speaking of the Singe Dynks, 
Sir James Brooke says, religion they have 
none ; and although tiiey know the name for 
a god, whieh is probably taken from the 
hiudoos, ‘ tliey have no priests, no idols, say 
no prayers, offer no offerings.’ The Kol of 
Central India worship the sun, * material idol- 
worship they have none.’ In China it is 
observable that there is not to be found in the 
canonical books, the least footstep of iilola- 
trous worship till the image of Fo was brought 
into China, several ages after Confucius. 

From Sloudenka to Koultouk the distance is 
only twenty miles, hut a part of this station is 
very bad, till the road desceiuls to tlic shore of 
the Baikal which it reaches near a mass of 
rocks named Shaman Kamon. Formerly the 
religious fanatics executed their criminals here. 
Their religion and its ceremonies arc founded j 
on sorcery ; they believe in good and evil 
spirits, and sacrifice parts of the maral to 
their god, whom lh<‘y lk)ur-khan. 

They give themselves little trouble about the 
good spirit, but for the evil one they have a| 
great reverence. They believe him an in- i 
habitant of our earth, that ho has his abode; 
in dense forests and rugged niounlains, and 
that he is ever active in tlie midst of terrilie 
storms. They also tliink that lie lias the 
power to transform man into whatever shape 
he pleases. With the shamans, the priest- 
hood is hereditary ; it is a rare instance that 
a stranger is admitted into it. A few miles 
further and the Baikal is s(?en spreading out 
like a sea, and its rolling waves are heard 
lashing the rocky shores, d'lie vShaman-Ka- 
raen is more distinctly seen. It is held 
sacred by all of the shaman creedj and 
they never pass it without offering up tlicir 
devotions. Rude figures liave been sculp- 
tured upon its sui’face, and formerly both 
men, women and children have la’cn offered 
upon its summits, or hurleil into the flood. 
On this coast there are several hot mineral 
springs, that of Tonrkinsk is the most ac- 
cessible, and has become tlie Buxton of 
Orien tal Siberia. Many families from Jrkoutsk 
spend part of their suinmcr here, and people 
go more than a thousand miles to take a dip 
in its wafers. Between this jdace and the Ourt 
Bargouziiie there are other springs, in which 
the gushing fluid scalds the hand if placed in it. 
Bargouziiie is fumed for its .sables, no skins 
have yet been found in any part of the world 
equal to them. The fur is of a deep jet-black, 
wjth the points of the hairs tipped with white, 
and this constitutes their peculiar beauty. For 
a single skin the hunter demanded the sum of 
'eighteen pounds. The Argon n river is cele- 
brated throughout Siberia for its carp, which 


I are cnwiccl in tlie ^winter several thousand 
miles when they are produced at the tables 
of the wealthy as a great delicacy. 

The government have a glass manufactory, 
and a very large tan-yard at Shilkinskoi. 
! The leather made here has a great reputation 
I among all the tribes beyond the Argouii and 
I in Mongolia. It is famed even among the 
I Russians in Siberia. Mineral springs are 
freciuently met with on the banka of the 
Sh ilka, and some are lessor ted to by the natives. 
Some geographers say that the Onon must be 
considered the source of the Amoor, which, 
when uuiled with Ingoda, forms the Shilka. 
i But the Kerouln seems to bo tlic parent to this 
i great river of A^ia. The religion of the Maii- 
I yarg is shamanisim. TJu;y are exceedingly 
sujiersitious, and the priests possess great 
power oVer them, influencing all their actions 
even in their domestic and family intercourse. 
The Manjourians claim the ^Soungaria as 
parent to the Amoor, and say that that jiart 
of the river above its moutJis is only 
affluent. — 7V/c Uppei' and Lower Amoor ^ pp, 
372, 382, 389, 390, 408, 411, 416‘, 437, 444, 
4t50 ; Latham ; Lnhbo('k''s Oiipin of Civil., 
pp. 1 19, 222, 225,227 ; Uaiwnsfehi's Russians 
on the Amoor, pp. 'MyA, 384, 392,464. See 
Krishna, Kurilians, Pariah, Shnnar. 

SHAM-NATTI, a name of Krishna. 

SlIAMANTI ITJVVA, Tkl. Camomile. 

SIIAMBABLLI, Hind. Vitex trifolia. 

SHAM Bli IJ, see Jnscriptions, 

SllAMDULlJN, Bbnu. Elephantopus 
scaher, TAnn. 

SHAM EU LA, Mauu. Eriodendron an- 
fraetiiosum. 

SHAM EE AN A, Hind. A canopy. 

SHAM GADHAL, Hind. Bat. 

SHAM(tURH, a town on the Aravulli 
range. The extreme breadth of Marwar lies 
between two points in the parallel of the 
capital, viz., Girap, west, and Shamgurh, on 
the Aravalli range, east. This line measures 
two hundred and seventy British miles. The 
greatest length, from the Sirohi frontier to 
the northern boundary, is about two hundred 
and twenty miles. From the remote angle, 
N. N. E., in the Deedwnuoh district to the 
extremity of Sanohorc, S. W., the diagonal 
measurement is three hundred and fifty miles. 
The limits of Marwar are, however, very 
irregular, aud present many salient angles 
and abutments into other states. The most 
marked feature that diversifies the face of 
Maroo, is tlie river Looni, which, rising on 
her eastern frontier at Poshkur, and pur- 
suing a westerly course, nearly bisects the 
country, aud forms the boundary between 
the fertile and sterile lands of Maroo. But 
although the tracts south of this stream, be< 
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tween it and the Aravalli, are by far the 
ricliest part of Mnrwar, it would be erroneous 
to describe all the uortliern part as sterile. 
All ideal line, passing through Nagore and 
Jodpoie to Bhalotra, will mark the just dis- 
tinction. South of this lino will lie the dis- 
tricts of Deedwaiioh, Nagore, Mairta, Jod- 1 
poor, Pa[li, Sojnt, God war, Sewanoh, Jlia- 
lore, Boenmahal and Samdiore, most of which 
are lertile and populous ; and we may assign 
a population of eighty souls to the square 
mile. The space north of this line is of a 
very riff’erent chapicter, but this requires a 
sub-division ; for while the iiorlli-easl por- 
tion, which includes a portion of Nagore, the 
largo towns ofFilodi, Poknrn, &c., may he 
calculated at tliirty, the remaining spacie to 
the south-west, as Goiladeo-ka-thul or desert 
of Goga, Sheo, Harmair, Kotra and Chotun, 
can scarcely he allowed ten. In round num- 
])ers, the population of Mar war may be 
estimated at two millions of souls. Of 
this amount, the »Jit constitute five-eighths, 
the Rajputs two-eighths, while the remain- 
ing classes, sacerdotal, commercial, and ser- 
vile, make up the integral number. If this 
culculatiou he near the truth, the Rajputs, 
men, women and (diildron, will amount to five 
hundred thousand souls, which would adiuit 
of fifty thousand men capable of bearing 
arms, especially when we recollect that the dit 
or Jut are the industrious class. The Rah- | 
tore character, stands deservedly high in the | 
scale of the *Ohirty-six tribes,” and although | 
debased by the use of opium, the Raldore | 
is yet noble and requirgs only some exciting 
cause to show that the spirit, Avhich set at 
defiance the resources of the empire in th(5 
zenith of its prosperity, is dormant only, not 
extinct. The Ralitoie cavalry was the best 
in India. At one lime, there were several j 
liorse-fairs, especially those of Bhalotra and j 
Rosliknr, where the horses of Cutch and ; 
Cattiawar, the jungle, and Mooltan, were : 
brought in great numbers. Valuable horses | 
were also bred on the western frontier, on 
the Looiii, those of Ravdurro being in high 
estimation. Of soil in iMarwar, viz., Baikal 
Chikni, Peela and Suffed, the first pervades 
the greater part of the country, being a light 
sand, having little or no earthy admixture, 
and only fit to produce bnjra frnillet), mooiig, 
moth (pulse), til (sesamnm), melons and 
jowar. Chikni or (faf), a black earth, per- 
vades the district of Deedwanoh, Mairta, 
Palli, and several of the feudal lauds in 
God war. — Tod's Rajasthan^ V oL ii, pp, 162, 
163, 164. 

SUAMIULA, Mahr. Eriodeudrou an- 
fractuosum DC.^ W, A., li\ Ic. 

SHAMIR, Heb. Coruudum. 
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SIIAMI-KA-BIJ, Hind. Seeds of Clito- 
rca ternatea. 

SllAMl, Hind. Emblica officinalis. 
SilAMLAH, Hind. Simla. 

SHAMLOO, Turk. The Shaniloo, or 
“ Sons of Syria,” are one of the most numer- 
ous of all the Turkish tribes in Persia. The 
Kuragoozooloo, tlie Buharloo, and several 
other tribes in Persia, are branches of the 
Shamloo, who were brought into Persia from 
I Syria by limnr. Ismail took full advantage 
; of the enthusiasm of Ids discdples, to cherish 
feelings so essential for llie political greatness 
of the empire he governed. The seven Turk- 
ish tribes, wlio Ijad been the chief prornotei'S 
of his glory and success, were «listingui.slied 
by a particular dress : thc)^ wore a red cap, 
from whiidi the.y reiuiivcd the Turkish name 
of Kuzel-bash, or “ golden heads,” which 
j has desceiidetl to their posterity. The swords 
I of tlie.se triU's were consecrated by these 
_ distinctions, to the defence of the shiah re- 
ligion ; and a sense of that obligation lias 
j .survived the existence of the family by 
I whom it was first created. The names of 
these tribes w'ere the Oosiajaloo, the Shamloo, 
the Nikalloo, the Baharloo, the Zulkudder, 
the Kujur, and the Atfshai*. Each of these 
had seven subordinate tribes under them ; 
but this probably rel’ers not to the eel, or 
tribes,buttosul)oVdinate teerah, or branches.-— 
jUafcolm's Nistorf/ of Fersiay Vol, i, pp, 390, 
391, 502, 503. See Kajar, Kazzilbash. 

SIIAMMAR, the 24lh king of Hamyar, 
externled his conquests to Mosul. He de- 
feated the Tartars at Azerbijan, subsequent- 

ly he subdued Klioi’asan, passed into Balk 
andSogd, which he re-bnilt and called Sham- 
mar-kaml, i. c., Shainar desti’oyed it. He 
passed into Tibet, in one of the deserts of 
which lie with his army^ was destroyed by 
thirst. This expedition is placed in the 
reign of (iuslitasp, as also in that of Bahinan 
of Persia. See Bhot, Sumarcand. 

SHAMMY, or Cliamois Icatlier. 

Chaniois, Fu. Canioscio, It. 

SlniiniHclilcder, Gkk. Sanisclianui, Koshi, Ruh. 

— McCulloch's Com, Dic.y p, 1018. See 

Cliamois leather. 

SI I AM OR, Hind. Zizyphus vulgaris. 

SHAMPOO, to press tJio diflerent parts of 
the body by the liand. TJie most common 
mode of sliampooing is to knead, as it were, 
the body all over ; .squeezing and stretching 
the joints at the same time. Tliere are, how- 
ever, many other ways of its being done. . A 
writer says, a man lay down and three or four 
people came and patted every part of him 
(not even missing his face) until he wtent 
to sloQp. 

SHAMS, Ar. The sun. 
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SlIAMSIIAD, Hini>. Myrsiue africaim, j Shun are culled Kabu in the Mimipuriuii 
also, Buxiis iiopulcnsis), and liuxub semper^ Those renidiiig in Burmah arc 

vireijs, wild box. generally «niuller than the Burmese, iVom 

SHAMS HER BAIIADOOU, see Mali- whom they are readily distinguished by their 
ratta Government. | black jackets of glazed calico and short bine 

8IIAMS-1-TA BRIZ, a great Sufi ph i I o- j breeches. The Slian country is the Laos of 
sopher. lie is said to have resided in Multan ■ geographers. Jjcaving out of view tlieintrud- 
aiid fabled once to have drawn the sun I’rom ; ing ami partially inlerspread Shan or Lau tribes, 
the heavens to cook liis fooil. 'tbeBurmans march on the north with rude 

SllAMUKEI, Hind. Taraxacum oflbdnale. tribes of their own family, collectively termed 
SHAMLTvHA, Hind. Pauicnni antidotahi. ' Singpbo (properly Sing Bbol) who occmpy the 
SHAN, Hind., of dheliim. Hil)iscns can- upper Irawadi. On the extreme north tin; lin- 
iiubiuus, Litui., Rox/j., IV. A. , guistic boumlariestd' the Sin.m)hoareunknown. 

SHAN, Hind., of Kanawar, Salix, * 7 ?. It is possible that they * march with the 
SilAN. The Shun, or Tai as tln;y e.all lvhamj)a or ruder Tibetans of the S. hL, unless 
theiuselves, are the most extensively diffused the snowy mountains which there form the 
and probably the most nunierons ol' the I ndo- ■ water-shed between the Irawadi and the 
Chinese races. La[>ping the Burmese round, i'sang-po, cut them off, as is more prohaljie, 
from north-west by north and east to south- from all interconrse with their noi thern 
west, from Assam and the Brahmaputra to neighlK>nrs. 'Plie Shan or Tai, the powerful 
the Gulf of Siam, they are louiid from the Siamese, on the extreme sonlli-east, are tho 
borders of Miinnipur to the heart of Yunan yoiingt‘s(, hut the most jiowerfnl, member of 
and from the valley of Assam to Bankok and the Shan faiiiily : and excepting the Siamese, 
Kamhoja ; everywlicre bnddhisl ; every where the whuh; Tai race are now trilmlary to 
losome exlenteivilisodjundeverywliere speak- surrotinding nations. They trace their orii^in 
ing the same language with little variation, to an olfshoot from tin; Laos whom tiny 
Their traditions as also those of Siam, speak ol' formerly denominated (i real dal, while lln*y 
a great kingdom held by this I’aee in the north called themselves Little; 'lai. 'i'h(;y were 
of the present Burmese em[>ire, hut the race ; originally trihutary to Cambodia, hut became 
is now split into a great number of un<;on- ind(‘pendent in v.n, IdoO. 
uected principalities, and the kingdom of' Siam 'fhe Ahom, on the extreme nor!h-w(‘sl, 
is now perhaps the only imlependent Shan came into Assam about the h<‘giniiing of tho 
State in existence ; all the otlnu's are subject 12th <r<;ntnry, al)out the same time that the 
or tributary to Ava, China, Coehin-(/hina or Siamese went .south. 

Siam. In hit. to 2d] north-east of Before the loth century, the 'fai form- 

the Kakliyen, the Shan tribe occupy the . ed a compact hodj^ on the east and p(;r- 
left bank of the Nam Kathe or Mnnnipoor haps north <d' Burmah, probably |»resHe<l 
river between the 23rd and 21th degree of on by the Moghuls in China, Kahlai Khan 
north latitude south of tho Kathe, or Moi tai , having lixed himself in Assam in the time of 
tribe and west of the Kuho valley ; also, the first Ahom eiiiof‘. 

near Bamo on the right hank of tlie Irawadi Tho exac;t position of tlie (Jreal Tai, the 
with the Kakhyen on the norlli and on the Laos of geographers, is unknown, 
east, mixed up with the Two and with the , In the ])asin of the liavvaildi, tlio Shan 
Kadoo on llie south. Shan states are ex ten- arc iniermixe<l with tlui Tiheto-Bnrman 
sive at the forks of the rivers which in lat. ^ tribes amongst wliom tliey have inlrinlcil, 
18° north form tlio sources of the Menain , hut in large portions of il, they are the prinei- 
river, aud in lat. lo north and between long. ; pal population and in the N. E. corner of 
99 and 100 E., they dwell in the mountains tlie empire, tho Khainti may ho considered as 
ou which grow the sappan wood fore.sts. Tho I independent. It is prohahh; tlmt tho Siamese, 
Shan who are a Siamese or T’hay people, are 1 with tho tribes of the upper Me-miiu and 
tributary to the Burmese empire, consist ofjofihe M(;kong, arc directly connected with 
twelve petty states, the chiefs of wliich callc those of Y iin-nau and are not offshoots from 
Tsawbwa, are hereditary, holding from Ama- | the. colony of Muang-ganiig. d’lie Siamese have 
rupura. Of the twelve states, seven are on i advaneod more than half way down the Malay 
the we.staiid five on the east of the Sahveii. | peninsula, and but for tho cheek given to tliom 
Mobye and MohmO, the states nearest to the | towards the close of last century, by the 
Red Karen, pay tribute to them. The other establishment of Tiuang, as a British settle- 
stittes are named Nyung-yu-vve, Myelat, Mone, merit, their svvay would now have embraced 
Legya, Theiiirie Mormeit and Tliung-bain, Tcrah, and probably have extended to the 
Kaiiigma-Maing-maing, Mainglcng-gy(^ Ki- confines of Malacca. Tho northern clans af- 
aDg-huiJg, Kiang*tung and Kiaiig-kheu. The most everywhere reiuiu their iudopcudence, 
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althoun;h owning a nominal allf'fjinnop, nn<] in 
some instances payint^ tril)ut(3 to Hnrmnli, to 
Chinn, or to Siam, those on the frontiers of 
Yun-nan propitintinir both the CroUleii Foot 
and llie son of Heaven, hy an acknowletljr- 
ment of (e{il(y, and some sending a triennial 
odering to (he latter. 

On th(i south-east of Assam are numerous 
Shan tribes, many of them subject to the Bur- 
mese. These belong to the Siamese or Thay j 
group who are (a)m[)osed of the Sianiese pro- j 
per, (he Kliamti, tlie Laos and (he Shan who | 
each speak a dialect of their own, none of 
which are like the Burmese. 

Shan and Shyan calling themselves Tin or 
Thai, o(J(mpy great part of I^aos and Siam 
and hordering districts of lUirmah. In per- 
sonal appearance, customs and languages tlic 
Shan and Karen are but offshoots of (he same 
stock. The Laos, the Shan and (he people 
calh’d Ahom were originally the same and once 
held Assam and IBiotan under their dominion. 

The Shan race thus swarm in countless tribes 
over the countries stretching from the val- 
lies between China and Tibet on the north, 
to the Culf of Siam in the south, and if 
united, would form tin* most formidable state in 
Kastern Asia. They occuj)y all the territo- 
ries between the Irawadiaud the mountains of 
Anam. At Bliamo, to the north, east, and 
south-east of which tlu?y arc numerous, the | 
language of the Shan corresponds with that 
of the Siamese. Tlieir habits, mode of living, 
cultivation of the ground, correspond with 
those of the Khyeng and Karen. 

Thai is tlic native iiaAe of tlie Siamese and 
their chief division are Laos, 8Iian, Shyan, 
Ahom and Khamti. Tlieir general (!om- 
plexion is light-brown, their hair black and 
abundant, nose not flattened. The name of 
the original comtuerors, their alphabet and 
language was Ahom, and Ahom or Khom 
was the designation of the races mixed with 
the royalty of Arracan and opposed to the 
pretensions of the king of Avaat a very early 
period of Burmese history. 

The Siamese may be considered as having a 
remarkable modification of thcBurmah-Chinese 
head, with a peculiar tendency to elongation 
and verticality. They have large straight faces, 
flat occiputs, lowness of the liairy scalp, com- 
paratively small and firm month, hard staring 
eye and a grave expression. Siamese appears 
by far the most widely-spoken language of 
Ultra-India. It was at onetime the lingua 
franca of Kidah, almost as much as the Malay, 
and even that wandering negro tribe, the 
Simaug, spoke it in some places. It was 
also cuiTent in Asain and Yun-nan at the 
Opposite extremities of Ultra-India. , Cambo- 


dia, linos of the Lu country, Luang, Phra 
Bang Sind Nan are tributary to Siam. 

The Shan tribes as will have been seen, are 
wichdy distributed, from hit. 25-^® N. to the 
gulf of Siam, in lat. 13-^ N. in the vallies of 
the Mnnnipoor river, the Kyend wen river, ' 
the Ira wadi, the Salwyn and the tributaries 
of tlicMcmim. Furdiest north the tribe occu- 
pies for about <30 miles on the left bank by^ 
tlic Nanitomai or Kyend wen river from lat. 
24 .i N. About the fourteenth century of 
the Christian era, the Lan were a powerful ^ 
and conquering people in the u^pper portion 
of the basin of the Irawaili, where their 
capital was at Mo-gaiing (Mnang-|;aung or 
Mung Kliong) and whence, in a. i>. 1224, 
they sent an expedition which subjugated 
Asam and established Ahom rule. Their 
native country was a portion of the basins 
of the Mekong and the Menain, including 
Yun-nan. About the same time, they took 
possession of a higher portion of the upper 
basin of the Mili, where their chief seat was 
at Khamti, whence the name hy which this 
branch is still known. At present, the Lau, 
under the names of Shan and Khamti, are 
found in Upper Assam, and scattered over a 
large portion of the northern half of the basin 
of the Irawadi, near to the confluence of the 
Khyen-dwen with the principal stream. 
Sporadic villages arc even found in Arakan, 
on the eastern side. The Lau, on the borders 
of China, differ little froni the Chinese of Yim- 
nan, and their slock was probably the same. 
Where they arc in contact with the old races 
they have considerably altered. In the val- 
ley of the Menam, their height is about 1^. 
inches less than the average Chinese, but 
the average stature of the French is the same, 
viz., 5 feet 3 inches ^ 

The Lau or Shan race speak a language 
which was primarily east Ilimalaic, like Mon, 
Kamhojun, Anam and IVlong, Like them, 
it was carried at some remote period, into the 
Brahmaputra Gangetic province, and re- 
ceived some Dravidian roots. Subsequently 
it shared in the great eastern movement of 
Ilimalaic dialects from the basin of the Ganges 
into that of the Irawaddi, where it was inti- 
mately connected with some of the intrusive 
west Ilimalaic or Tibeto-Burman dialects. It 
was then pressed further into the east, into 
the basin of the upper Mekhong and Tong- 
king, and became the laugujigo of Y'unnan. 

I During the Han dynasty, Chinese colonies 
began to occupy the valleys of Yunnan, and 
from that time Lau was exposed to the in- 
fluence of Chinese and began to receive tRe 
modified form it possessed when the pressure 
of tlia{ great race on the older tribes of Yun- 
nan caused the Lau to swarm to the west- 
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TVfird and soiithwaed. Wlion they ve-entercd made to correspond with tlio cardinal points, 
the basin of the Irawaddi, they had acquired Its height Vai'ely exceeds eij^iit feet and is 
from their partially Chinese civili?-.atioii, a generally less than live. Tliis pyramidal 
superiority over tlie Tibeto-Bnrnian tribes of obelisk is n distinguishing characteristic of 
iiorthein Ultra-India, which made the Lau dovil-vvorsliip, and appears tO' have no 
clans predominant along the central belt of coni[)arMnent in brahmunism or any other 
Ultra-India from the Himalaya to the month ism in Imlia. Dr. Caldwell ol’ten wislied to 
ofthe Menam. — Yule, Jour, of Roy tU Geog. tiiscover what was supposed to ho signilied 
8oc>^ VolxxvW, 1857 ; DrrMusou, Tenas- \hy this peoiiliar style of image; but never 
scrim ; Latham's Descriptive Ethnology, I met with any one who conlcl give him any 
fp. 157-257. See Laos, India, Karen, Siam, i information. Sometimes the worshippers go 
SIIANAL, or Shanapam, Tam. Shnnamn, i to the expense of building walls and a roof 
Tel. Crotaluria jnncea, j for the permanent accommo«latioM of their 

SHANAR, or Saiian, a race in the south ! demon, with a porch for the mnsieiaiis. The 
of Indit?, about Tinnevelly and Travancore, ! devil in this case being of Ijrahminical lineage, 
who are toddy-drawers. Tliey are a <lark- j they generally erect an image to his honor, 
skinned race, with low foreheads, sunken i in imitation of their brahminical neighbours, 
eyes and prominent cheek bones, timid and * Such images generally accord with those 
superstitious. They occupy, in consider- i monstrous figures with which all over India 
able numbers, the districts of Madura and j ortliodox himbrns depict the enemies of their 
Tinnevelly, and are not so good-looking ! gods, or the terrific forms of Siva or Durga. 
as the Maravar. The Rev. Dr. Cald- 1 They are generally made of earthen-ware, 
well has so well described the extravagant | painted wlute to look horrible in hindoo eyes ; 
devil or demon-worsliip of the Shanar ; with nnmerons upraised hands and instru- 
race in the south of India, that it may here ments of torture and death in each, and the 
well find a place in illustration of the varie- representation of infants crushed between 
ties of forms in which what is supposed in their teelh ; or with buffalo- heads and huge 
Europe to be called hi nduism appears. Every spiked clubs. In every such case the artist 
hindoo work containing allusions to native borrows bis realization of the fiend’s chnrac- 
life, and tlie dictionaries of all the hindoo ter from images invented and patronized by 
tongues, prove the general prevalence of a the brahmans themselves. In the worship 
belief in the existence of malicious or mis- j of the aboriginal Shanar devils, the pyramid 
chievous demons, in demoniacal inflictions and j mentioned is the nearest approacli to an 
possessions, and in the power of exorcisms. ; image \vhich Dr. Caldwell observed. It is 
But the Shanar race systematically worship I worthy of remark that every word which 
the demons in which they believe. Their j denotes an image is Sansci’it origin, and as 
devil-temples are eall(3d ‘‘ l*e-'Koil.” 8ome«j such must have been introduced from the 
of them, especially those erected to the saii- \ brahmans. Two particulars connected with 
gui navy form of Kali, arc small mean tomb- 1 devil-worship, are essential features of the 
like buildings with an imago at the further system, namely, devil-dancing and the offer- 
end of the cloister. But the majority of the iiig of bloody sacrifices. This demoiiolatroiis 
devil-temples arc of a still more primitive creed is found in all the hill-regions, and 
construction. A heap of earth raised irito a amongst all the semi- civilized or migratory 
pyramidal shape and adorned with streaks of tril)cs who have not yet been enslaved by the 
white-wash, sometimes alternating with red higher castes and completely subjected to 
ochre, constitutes, in the majority of cases, brahminism, and prevails more or less through- 
botli the temple and the demon’s image ; and out India especially as allied with the wor- 
a smaller heap in front of the temple with a ship of the female powers of Siva, and in 
flat surface forms the altar. In such cases a its most primitive shape, it still forms tho 
large conspicuous tree — a tamarind, — an creed of the greater part of Tiunevelly and 
umbrella tree, or even^ a palmyra whose Travancore. And though brahmans despise 
leaves have never been cut or trimmed— will both devils and their worship, as also the 
generally be observed in the vicinity, Tliis worship of the village-gods called Amman, in 
tree is supposed to be tho devil’s ordinary times of calamity, die brahmans do not hesi- 
dwelling place, from which he snuffs the tatc to worship the Amman and oven make 
odour of tho sacrificial blood and descends offerings to demons, though by stealth or 
unseen to join in the feast. The devil-pyrn- through tho medium of other persons. Emi- 
Aid is sometimes built of brick and stuccoed grants from the Telugb country, who form a 
^ over ; and when thus built of coherent mate- considerable portion of ’the population in 
Kahls it rises into something of the ejiapo of some parts of Tinnevelly, have generally be- 
aug-jDbelisk. The angles of the pyramid are come worshippers of devils. But the system 
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more usually followed by this class is the 
worship of the satellites of the brahminical 
deities, or that of the female Energies. Such 
devils, iii the proper sense of th® term, as 
they are found to worship, are of Tamil ori- 
gin, as their names denote, and were pro- 
imhly worshipped at first from a wish to conci- 
liate the gods of the soil. The origin of 
the Shanar dcmonolatry lies in the luikiiown 
depths of autic|iiity, an antiquity apparently 
equal to tiint of tlio worship of tlio elements 
or the heavenly bodies. If tlie allusions 
contained in the Vedas to the victories gain- 
ed by the elementary deities over hostile 
fiends be considered mythic representation 
of historical facts, the worship of devils 
would seem to have beeii iiuterior to the 
Vedic system itself. Of elementary worship 
there is no trace what(3ver in the Idstory, 
language, or usages of any portion of tlie 
Tamil people. 

Notwithstanding their traditional use of the 
name of one god, practically the Shanar 
race are di^stitute of the belief in God’s exist- 
ence, and their only real faith is in demono- 
latry. They do not appear to believe in any 
future state or any state of rewards and pun- 
ishments, When a person has died a sudden, 
untimely or violent (ieath, especially if in bis 
lifc-timo he had been remarkable for crimes 
or a violent temper, bis spirit is supposed to 
haunt the place where his Ijody lies, or wan- 
ders to ainl fro in the iieighijourliood, as a 
newly-born demon, an aerification and ampli- 
fication of the bad features of the deceased 
person’s character, a goblin which, with the 
acquisition of snpcr-bnmaii power, has ac- 
quired super-human malignity. A few of the | 
8hanar race, liowever, imitate the brahmini- j 
<;al practice of ceremonies for the dead ; and | 
similarly a few are believers in the metem- j 
psychosis. The brahminical deities that have | 
obtained a place in their esteem arc honored 
merely with a passing how and an annual 
festival. They atteud the festival of Subra- 
manya, the second son of Siva, at Trichcii- 


of Kali, or rather that of Amman, the earth- 
goddess whom the people of Southern India 
who follow brahmanism, have consented to 
regard as Kali, and whose worship is per- 
formed by a particular class of Sudra priests. 
Their devils were originally human beings 
who in tlieir lives had made themselves ob- 
jects of dread who met a violent or sudden 
death, and are therefore of both sexes of all 
ranks, and of native or foicign origin. But 
all of them are powerful, malicious and in- 
terfering ; and all desirous of bloody sacri- 
fices and frantic dances. The temples or images 
built to the honor of the different demons, 
also (litFer — as do also the insignia of the 
priests, who variously prefer for the sacrifice, 
a hog, a goat, or a cock, and Pariar demons, 
invariably require ardent spirits. The ma- 
jority of the demons are supposed to take 
their abode in trees. Some wander in unin- 
habited wastes, or seek shady retreats. 
Demons occasionally take up their abode in 
houses, and it often happens that a devil will 
take a fancy to dispossess the soul and inha- 
bit the body of one of his votaries ; in 'which 
case the personal consciousness of the possess- 
I ed party ceases, and the screaming gesticu- 
I luting, and pythonizing are supposed to be 
I the demon’s acts. Every malady, however 
! trivial, is supposed by the more superstitious 
I to be inllicted by a devil, and a sacrifice is 
I necessary for its removal ; but the unusual 
' severity or continuance of any disease, or the 
I appearance of symptoms which are not re- 
corded in the physician’s shnstra, are proofs 
I of possession of which no Shanar can enter- 
I tain any doubt. The medical science of so 
i Mile a people not being very extensive cases 
of unquestionable possession, are, as they 
think, of frequent occurrences. When a 
woman is heard to laugh and weep alternately 
without any adequate cause, or shriek and 
look wild when no snake or wild b6ast can 
bo perceived, a Shanar can only suppose a 
devil to be the cause of the mischief. The 
native doctor, himself a Shanar, is sent for to 


door, and Shasta, the Hari-haraputra of the give his advice. He brings his library with 
brahman, and the guardian of boundaries and | him, (he can’t read, but it is all safe in his 
protector of paddylields, is worshipped to a memory,)— his “complete science of medi- 
considerablo extent in his official relations, cine in one hundred stanzas, as revealed by 


But it is demons, devils or fiends, of unmixed the sage Agastya to his disciple Pulastya 
malignity, spirits of a jealous, watchful and | but in vain lie recites his prescriptions, iu 
vindictive temper that they worship with j vain ho coins hard words. As no descrip- 
eariiestness and assiduity as the worship of tion of hysterical complaints is contained in 
their every-day life. It is that which governs his authorities, what can he do but decide 
their minds, sways their wills, and influences that a devil has taken possession of the woman 
their characters, and which' they have recourse and recommend that a sacrifice be offered to 
to in sickness and loss. A largo portion of him forthwith, with a cloth and a white fo|7l^ 
the devils are of purely Shanar or Tamil to the doctor ? Sometimes the possession 
origin and are totally unconnected with brah- takes the shape of a stroke of the sun, epi- 
manism. A few of their demons are forms lepsy or catalepsy, a sudden fright, mania, or 
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the vertigo and stupor caused by an over- 
flow of bilo. But any ordinary disease 
when it seems incurable and the patient 
begins to waste away, is pronounced a pos* 
session. Sometimes the friends are not 
desirous of expelling the evil spirit all at once 
but send for music, get up a devil-dance, 
and call upon the demon to prophesy. This 
is particularly the case when some member 
of the family has long been sick, and they 
are anxious to know what is to be the result 
of the sickness, and are wishing and waiting 
for a demon’s visit. If they desire to exfiel 
the devil, there is no lack of moving cere- 
monies ^and powerful incanlations, each of 
which has been tried and found successful 
innumerable times. If the devil should prove 
an obstinate oue and refuse to leave, charm 
they never so wisely, his retreat may general- | 
ly be hastened by the vigorous application of' 
a slipper or a broom to the shoulders of the 
possessed person, the operator taking care to 
use at the same time the most scurrilous lan- 
guage he can think of. After a time the 
demoniac loses his downcast, sullen look. He 
begins to get angry and writhe about under 
the slippering, and at length cries, “I gol go.” 
They then ask him his name, and why ho 
came there. He tells them he is such and 
such a devil whom they have neglected ever 
BO long and that he wants an offering : or he 
calls himself by the name of some deceased 
relation who as they now learn for the lirst 
time, has become a demon. So soon as the 
demon consents to leave, the beating ceases ; 
and not unfrequently immediate preparations 
are made for a sacrifice, a.s a compensation 
to his feelings for the ignominy of the exor- 
cism. The possessed peison now awakes 
as from a sleep and appears to have no 
knowledge of anything that has happened. 

Native Christians sometimes become simi- 
larly possessed but the Missionaries have 
found the attacks always yield to Tartar 
emetic. The demons are frequently con- 
tented with inflicting minor injuries. The 
faflure of rain ; a blight on the crops, acci- 
dents, diseases which befall cattle, losses in 
trade, are all considered instances of a de- 
mon’s malevolence. Or, people hear a strange 
noise at night and immediately they see a 
devil making his escape in the shape of a 
dog as large as a hyena, or a cat with eyes 
like two lamps. In the dusk of the evening 
devils have been observed in a burial or 
burning ground, assuming various shapes 
one after another as often as the eye of the 
opserver is turned away ; and they have 
loften been known at night to ride across 
the country on invisible horses, or glide over 
marshy land in the shape of u wnnclering, 
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flickering light. In all their journey ings 
they move along without touching the ground : 
their elevation above the ground being pro- 
portioned ito their rank and importance. Dr. 
Caldwell has known a village deserted and 
the people afiaid even to remove the materials 
of their houses, in consequence of th (3 terror 
caused by stones being thrown on their 
roofs, at night, by invisible hands. Demons 
more malicious still have sometimes been 
known under cover of the night to insert 
combustible materials under the eaves of 
thatched roofs. Even in the daytime, about 
the close of the hot season, when the winds 
fail, they may often be seen caieering along 
in the shape of a whirlwind, catching up and 
whisking about in their flerce play every dry 
stick and leaf that happens to lie in their 
path. In short, the demons do much evil, 
but no good. They often cause terror but 
never bestow benefits, or evince any affection 
for their votaries. They must he placated by 
sacrifice because they are so mischievous; but 
there is no use of supplicating their favour. 
If in any case the hope of obtaining a benefit 
may seem to be their volaiy’s motive in wor- 
shipping them, further inquiry proves that it 
is under the supposition that the demon’s 
malignity stands in the way of what would 
otherwise be obtained as a matter of course. 
Natives think that Europeans have no reason 
to fear from demons, anti a similar exception 
is sometimes made in the ease of the mahome- 
daiis. The god worshipped by the mahomodans 
is supposed to he more powerful than the de- 
mons, and able to protect his worshippers from 
their as.s,aults. The demonolaters seem to 
consider European Christians as secure from 
danger. They suppose them even more than 
a match for any of the poor black man’s gob- 
lins. In consequence of this immunity, 
whilst the servants and followers of a Euro- 
pean are exposed to many alarms, their master 
neither sees nor hears anything unusual. 
When it is determined to offer a sacrifice to 
a devil, a person is appointed to act the part 
of priest. Devil-worship is not, like the wor- 
ship of tho hiudoo deities, whether supremo or 
subordinate, appropriated to a particular order 
of men, but may be performed by any one 
who chooses. This priest is styled a “ devil- 
dancer.” Usually one of the principal men 
of the village officiates ; but sometimes tho 
duty is voluntarily undertaken V)y some de- 
votee, male or female, who wishes fo gain 
notoriety, or in whom the sight of the prepa- 
rations excites a sudden zeal. The officiat- 
ing priest, whoever he may happen to be, is 
dressed for the occasion in the vestments 
and ornaments appropriate to tho particular 
devil worshipped. The object in view in 
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dotining the demon* s insignia is to strike 
terror into the imagination of the beholddrs. 
But the party-coloured dress and grotesque 
ornaments, tlie cap and trident and jingling 
bells of the performer, bear so close a resem- 
blance to tlie usual adjuncts of a pantomime 
that a European would find it difficult to 
look grave. The musical instruments, or 
rather the instruments of noise, chiefly used 
in the devil-dance are the tom-tom, or ordi- 
nary Indian drum, and the horn ; with, oc- 
casionally, the addition of a clarionet when 
the parties can afford it. But the favorite 
instrument, because the noisiest, is that 
which is calked the bow. A series of bells 
of various sizes is fastened to the frame of fi 
bow ; the strings are tightened so j 
as to emit a musieal note when struck ; and 
the bow rests on a largo empty brazen pot. 
The instrument is played on by a plectrum, 
and several musicians join in the perform- 
ance. One strikes the string of the how with 
the plectrum, another produces the base by 
striking the brazen pot with his hand, and 
the third keeps time and improves the har- 
mony by a pair of cymbals. As each musi- 
cian kindles in his work and strives to out- 
strip his ueighbour in the rapidity of his 
flourishes, and the loudness of the tone with 
which he sings the a(;conipanimeut, the result 
is a tumult of frightful sounds, such as may 
he supposed to d(dight even a demon’s ear. 
When tlie preparations are completed and the 
devil-dance is about to commence, the music 
is at liist comparatively slow, and the dancer 
seems impassive and sullen, and either ho 
stands still, or moves about in gloomy silence. 
Gradually, as the music becomes quicker and 
louder, his excitement begins to rise. Some- 
times to help liirn to work himself np iuto a 
frenzy he uses medicated draughts, cuts and 
la(!erates his flesh till the blood flows, lashes i 
himself with n huge whip, presses a burning | 
torch to his breast, drinks the blood which , 
flows from his own wounds, or <lrinks the | 
blood of the sacrifice, putting the throat of; 
the decapitated goat to his mouth. Then, as 
if ho had aeqnired new life, ho begins to 
brandish his staff of bells and dance with a 
quick but wild, uiisteavly step. Sinldenly 
the afllatus desetmds. Them is no mistaking 
that glare, or those frantic leaps. Lie snorts, 
h()*.s tares, ho gyrates. Th(3 demon has now 
taken bodily possession of him ; and though 
he retains the power of utteraneo and of mo- 
tion, both are under tlie demon’s control, and 
his separate cousciousness is in abeyanco. 
The by-standers signalize the event by raising 
a long shout attended with a peculiar vibra- 
tory noise, caused by the motion of the 
hand and tongue, or the tongue alono, , The 
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dovil-dancer is now worshipped as a pre- 
sent deity, and every by-stander consults 
him respecting his disease, his wants, the 
welfare of his absent relatives, the offerings 
to be made for the accomplishment of his 
wishes, and, in short, everything for which su- 
per-human knowledge is supposed to be avail- 
able. As the devil-diuicer acts to admiration 
the part of a maniac, it requires some expe- 
rience to enable a person to interpret his 
dubious or unmeaning replies — his muttered 
voices and uncouth gestures ; but the wishes 
of the parties who consult him help them 
greatly to interpret his meaning. Sometimes 
the devil-dance aiul the demoniacal, clair- 
voyance are extemporized, especially wher^ 
the mass of the people are peculiarly addict- 
ed to devil-worship, aud perfectly familiar 
with the various stages of the process. In 
such cases, if a person happen to feel the 
commencement of the .shivering fit of an aguo 
or the virtigo of a bilious headache, his 
untutored imagination teaches him to think 
himself possessed. lie then sways his head 
from side, fixes his eyes into a stare, puts 
himself into a posture, and begins the maniac- 
dauce ; and the by-standers run for flowers 
aud fruit for an offering, or a cock or goat 
to sacrifice to his honour. The night is the 
time usually devoted to the orgies of devil- 
danciug. And as the number of devils wor- 
shipped is in some districts equal to the 
number of the worshippers, and as every act 
of worship is accompanied with the mono- 
tonous din of drums and the bray of horus, 
the stillness of the night, especially during 
the prevalence of cholera or any other epi- 
demical disease, is frequently broken by a 
dismal uproar, more painful to hear on ac- 
count of the associations connected with it, 
than on account of its unpleasant effect on 
the ear and nerves. The Shanar, are about 
half a million in number, a sixth part have 
ombraceil christiauity. Their religion is a 
kind of fetishism and their civilization littlo 
above that of the Negroes. The feoplo 
of India arc continuously making new 
deities or demons. On tho left bank of 
the stream at the village of Assaye, at which 
vSeindiah’s artillery was posted during that 
battle, is a tree, beneath which is tho tomb 
of an officer who fell during tho battle, and 
his spirit is punctually worshippt^d by 
tho people of Assaye and all tho neighbour- 
hood. Sir J^attle F rerc mentions that he acci- 
dentally found an order in existence at 
government house, Dapooiio, handed down , 
by each non-commissioued officer, for the 
native sentry on guard to present arms if h 
cat or Hog, jackal or goat, entered or left the 
house or crossed near his boat during certain 
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hours of the night, because it was a ghost of tlie south of the Peninsula the Shanar arc only 
a former governor who is still remember- second to the Maravar in num]x?rs, and more 
ed as one of the best and kindest of rulers, than oue-half offhem profess tlie Christianity 
The rajah of Wuupurty, one of the lioddi of the protestiint or llomish churches. The 
I’ace, who have founded small principalities other half follow demonology, the usual 
along tho banks of the Kistnah river, died in bloody sacrifices and devil-dances. In the 
1868 at Hyderabad. He had led a turbulent sandy sea coast wastes of the soutli of the 
life and retained to the last much of the spirit peuiusula they have Widely exteuded the cul- 
of his youth. At the close of that year, an tivatioii of the palmyra tree, they are largely 
outbreak of cholera occurred in that neigh- occupied in extracting tlie palm wine. A man 
bourhood, which the people attributeil to will attend to about oO palm trees. Shanar 
tho spirit of Wuupurty, and they made a women lately wished to cover their bosoms, and 
clay image of him, riding on an elephant, | their attempt to do so was interfered with by 
and placed near him the clay image of a j the nair race. A large portion of them are 
Brinjari and worshipped all with the Malia j proprietors of small patches of ground in 
Bali sacrifice. The Shanar of Tinncvelly oc- j which th(3y grow the palmyra. Hut the 
cupy a middle portion between tlie Vellaler 1 majority are as poor as the Pariar and pnllur 
and their Pariah slaves. Tlieir hereditary avo- slaves of the rice-growing distri(-ts. Tlie 
cation is that of cultivating and climiiing the Nadan are in possession of extensive tracts of 
palmyra palm, the juic.e of which they boil land, besides claiming hereditary rights of 
into a coarse sugar. A considerable number seignorage over the lauds and Imbitntioiis of 
have become land-owners ainl farmers and tlie Shauars, and as a class are in comfortable 
engaged in trade. They are in bumble circnin- circumstances. Shanar or Sanan tribe, in the 
stance, rude and unlettered. Tiieir traditions south of India, about Tiuuevelly and Travaii- 
state that they were emigrants from Ceylon, core, arc a ilark-skinned race, with low fore- 
where the Shaiulrar, a similar caste, still heads, sunken (jyes and prominent cheek 
exists. They are said to liave come bones, timid and sn})erstitioiis. They occupy, 
to Tinnevelly from Jaffna, but one class of in considerable immbeis, the districts of 
them uow called Nadan, or lords of the soil, Ma»lura and Tinnevelly, but are not so good- 
eutered Tinuevelly by way of Ramimd, bring- looking as the xMaravar, either as to pliysiipio 
ing with them the seed nuts of the palmyra of or features. — Mndras Government Proceed- 
Jaffna and obtaining from the Pandya princes inqs ; The Reverend Dr, Caldwell on the 
the sandy waste lands of Manad in the south- Tinnevelly Rhanar, 

east of Tinnevelly. To the present day, the Na- SHAN HLACK DYE is obtained from 

dan claim rights of seignorage over this tract, the Diospyros mollis. See Dyes. 

The labouring Shanar, on tlie other hand, are SIIANDANAM, Tam. Santalum album, 

said to have come by sea, to the soutli of Tra- SITAND, Hind., ofKohat. A third quality 

vancore, where vast numbers of them are still of land, it is allowed to be fallow, and is cul- 

to be found, and from Avlicnce they spread over tivated for paddy . 

Tinnevelly on the invitMtion of tiio Nadan SIJANDAI GUL, Hind. Tulipa stcllata. 

and other land-owners, who would derive SllANDA LAGH UN K, Hind. Hmxus 

little profit from their immense forests of the scniper-vinms. 

palmyra palm without the aid of their poorer SHAN DUSE, a cotton scarf, coloured 

neighbours as climbers. Some of these cmi- l>order and ends, used in Khyrpoor. 
grations have probably taken place since the SllA-NE, Burm. A bast of Aracan, of a 
christhin era. The Syrian cliristians of Tra- rcddish-Virowu colour, rough and cioarse. 
vancore assert that one portion of the Shanar SliANG, tlie 2nd Chimjse dy na.sty, began 

race, the slaves, were brought over from n. c. lodJ), lasted 509 years to lOoO. Twenty- 

Ceylon by their Christian ancestors for the eight reigns in lifteon generations, 
cultivation of the cocoiinut palm. Tho Sha- SIIANG, or Sliangal, Hind. Fraxiuus 

nar, however, though from Ceylon, is not xanthoxylloides. 

a buddhistic Singhale-sc. Tlie traditions of SlIANGALA, Hind. Ilex dipyrena. 

this latter race connect them with Behar SITANGAM KIJPI, Tam. VolkamA*ia 

and the Arian or brahraanical race, while the ioerrnis, Clerodendron inermis, 

Shanar are of the Tamil people, the descend- SIIANG AR, Hind. Prosopis spicigera. 

ants of early Tamil colonies or of maraud- SHANGARF, Pkrb. Cinnabar. 

JDg bands of Chola who frequently invaded SHANGHAI, in lat. 31® N., and long, 

the island both before and after the Christian 121“ 30, E., is situated 14 miles from the 
era, and still occhpy all the north of Ceylon, mouth of tho Wu-sung river, on its northern 
The Shanar of Ceylon occupy a Jiigher bank. Tho Wu-sung opens into the Yang- 
eoelal status tha» those of Tinnevelly. lu tsc-Kiang, below tho town of Wu-sung. The 
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•country around is flat and uninteresting. In ! used by many persons in preference to wood, 
the town of •Slmiighae as well as in many other of which there is abundance.’* It is found in 
large Chinese towns, there are a number of pub- the north and in the south, and probably 
lie hot water bathingestablishments. There are might he had in nearly every province in the 
two outer rooms used for undressing; and empire. At Shanghai, it has been used on 
dressing the first and largest is for the poorer board the government steamers, LeCompte 
classes; the second for those who wish to assures us that there is not any country bet-* 
be more private. A placard hung near the ter supplied with coal than Chinn, and ho 
< 1001 *, informs you what the charges are, and a particularizes the provinces of Shan-se, Shen- 
•maii stands there to receive the money on se, and Chihle. — Sirr's China a fid Chmese, 
entrance. Arranged in fows down the middle VoL i, pp. 209, 224, 23(1, 424, 425 ; Fortune's 
and round the sides of botli rooms are a num- PVanderincf, p. 262-()3. 
her of small boxes or lockers furnished with 811ANGIIAI BUTTEll, Solid oil of 

lock and key, into which the visitors put Bi-jissica ehineiisis. 

-their clothes. The bathing-room is about SlI ANGKUPl, llixn. Volkameria inermis. 

30 feet long and 20 feet wide; the water SHaNGHT, or Sangri, Hind. The seed- 

occupying the whole space except a narrow pods of the jhand, Prosopis spiedgera, one 
path round the sides. The water is ' from of the common shrubs of the rakli or waste 
1 foot to 18 inches deep, and the sides of lands of the Panjab. 

4he bath are lined with marble slabs, from SIIANGNIZ, Hind., Pers. Ginger, 

which the bathers step into the water and SHAN I — ? see Linden, 

on which they sit and wash themselves : SHANI, Tam. Cow-dung, Bratties, 

the furance is placed on the outside and the SHAN OIL, a peculiar oil used in Burmali 

flues are carried below the centre of the batli. for mixing with paints. It derives its name 
In the afternoon and evening this establish- from being made by the Shan peojile, from, it 
ment is crowded with visitors, and on entering is said, the fruit of the wood-oil tree, a species 
the bathroom the first impression is almost of Dipterocarpus. 

Insupportable, the hot st(‘ain or vapour meets SHANK, the chank shell. See Chank, 

you at the door, fiiliug the eyes and ears and Kurma, Sunkasura, 

•causing perspiration to run from eveiy pore SHAN KA »JOGT, see Jogi, Yogi. 

•of the body ; it almost darkens the place, and SHANKANHAI, Hind., Pushtu, p'ire clay, 
the Oliinameii seen in this imperfect light SHANKASII WAR, see. India, 

with their brown skins and long tails sporting SHANK PLISHPU, Hind. Evolviilus 

amongst the M'uter, render the scene a most alsinoide.s. 

ludicrous one to an Knglisliinaii. Shan- SHANKU KAIIAM, ’ Hind. Dracoce- 
ghai, is tile most northerly and most im- phalum heterophylluin. 

portant of the five ports that have been SHANM.V, Hind. The. pea, Pisum sativum; 

opened to foreigners ; is a hecii, a district SHAN MAI, also Mai nay, Burm. Iiidi- 

city of Sun-kcaiig-foo, in the province of gofera tinctoria, Linn. 

Keang-soo, is situate oil the right bank of the SHANPEE ISLANDS, in the Gillolo 
Woo-suug river, lies in lat. 30” 25' N., and in passage, a group of thr('e or "lour, extending 
long. 120° 32' E., being distant from Chusan north and south, 9 or 12 miles in about lat. 
about Olio hundred miles, iii a north-westerly 0® 30' N. They are mostly level, of coiisi- 
diroctioii. The Woo-sung river Hows into the derable size. 

Yung-tsze-kang (child of the ocean) wliich is SH.\NTEE, Sans., from sham, quiet, 
called by many, and most appropriately, the Sbantce-poora, Sans., from shautee, peace, 
the main artery of China, as it fiows through and poora, a town. 

many provinces, and some of the most wealthy SIIAN-SE, one of the smallest provinces in 
-cities of China are built upon its banks. The China, it resembles in form an oblong lozenge. 
Woo-sung, or Sliang-Ime river, is deep, and and is bounded on the north by Tartary, on 
easily navigable when the bearings are under- the south and south-west by Ho-nau, on the 
stood. Canal coal is found in abundance near east b}'^ Pe-che-le, and on the west by Shen-se. 
Stiang-hae. The interior of the island of Ohii- SHAN-TUNG, is in the form of along 
sail is remarkably beautiful and picturesque, peninsula, extending towards Corea, dividing 
and no part is more beautiful tlmii the long the Gulf of Pe-che-le from the Yellow 
valley, christened by Europeans “Anstruther’s Sea; it is bounded on the north-west by 
Valley,” as it was there that officer fell into Pe-che-le, ou the south-east by Ho-nan, and 
the hands of the Chinese. Coal was used very on the soutli by Keaug-se. Its surfaq^ is 
early in China as fuel ; it is mentioned by Du estimated at 56,000 square miles, and the 
Halde as “ black stones dug out of the raoun- population is nearly twenty-nine millions, 
tainSjWhiQhBtonesburn when kiadledi and are Besides grain, this province supplies largo 
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quantities of fish, a great portion of which, SHABIARf 

packed iu ice, is sent to Pekin by the Impe- SHAHID, I 

rial cttuul. Among the vegetable oils imported SlIARIFA, 

into Ningpo and other Chinese ports, from SIIAHIVA 

Shaiitong, Leatong and Teisin, are “oil of | SHAllKAI 

teuss,'^ obtained from green and dried peas, vnlus l)atatas. 


SH A RI A Bf or Sarbazas, see Sassanian kings. 
SHAHID, Hind, Philipma calotrop^dis. 
SHAHIFA, Hind, Anona squamosa, 
SIIAHIVA, Sans. Sarsaparilla. 
SHAHKARA KUNDA, Sans. Convol- 


black oil of the fruit of the tree kin (?) and SHAHIJNNAY, Trianthema obcordata. 
oil from the pea of Suchau. — J^ortune. SHAHK. 

SHANUCHI,BKNa.Alteruantheruscssilis. Kalbulbahr, Ab. | Amval, Hind. | lyu, yu, Matjvy. 
SHAO-jr, see SovBji. 1 he sharks belong to the cart.lagmous 

SHA-PHYU, a bast of Ava.-nn, long, , 1" I'.irabera and species, 

thin, smooth layers, light-coloured, tough aud I «'•« >;euiarkable tor their wide geographi- 
flexible cal di.striburion. Ihcy enter rivers to a con- 

cij A iiT /wA.wr,.in«a siderable distance from the sea. Shark skin 


flexible. 


SHAPI ANTt, Hind. Withanin coagulnns. ! ^iJerable distance from the sea. SI 


SlIAPOO, or wild sheep of Ladakh. .Moor- used by the native workmim for po isliing 
croft in his Travels, mentions seeing one wood and ivoiy ; and shark-fins are largely 
killed near L«meni.-J.f«i».,. «'-0 "uiuerons 

SHAPOOH ISLAND, on the Arracan ,«'«“» ‘he ef Southern Asia In 

coast, its uorth-west point is iu lat. SO* 46' ‘he S.niderhuus, the hammer-headed shark, 
N and loii<r 92" -^O' E is occasionally caught off the 

SHAPOOU, a city built by the monarch Saudhemls Sharks arc said to attack the 
whose name it bore, the Sapores of Greek fau'-ski lined races more frequently than men 
and Roman lii-tnriiins. darker hues, and (he 1 carl-divers of tlio 

SHAPKOCIII, IIlNi). .Saxifr-aga lignhita. I’ersian Gulf iise.l to blacken their .skins with 
SIIAPGR, I., the son of Ardashir of Persia, “/'e'v to avoid (heso monsters. In the Gulf 
he captured and Hayed alive the Homau <'f Mauaar they are taken lor the sake of their 
emperor Valerian. ; :'’h“;h,‘h'T yehl such a quantity that 

SIIARA, or Shara-gaclih, Bkno. RamiKiii '*h«'h « oil is a recognised e.xport. A 


SIIARA, or Sl.nira-gachh, Bkng. Ramoon 
tree, Trophis aspei’a. 

SIL\RA, BfiXii., Hind. EpIcarpuruvS oricn- 
talis. 

SHARAWANf, Hind., of Dera Ismail 
Kiian, Flaconrria sepiaria. 

SHAHAET, Tam. Agalliotos ebirayfa. 

SIIARBAT, Hind. A cooling beverage, 
made* of linio juice or pomegranate juice, or 


trade also exists in drying their fins, for whicli, 
owing to tlie gelatine contained iu them, a 
ready market is found in (yhina ; whither 
the skin of the ha.sking shark is also sent to 
he converted, it is said, into ssliagrecii. Ceylon 
divers, Mr. Kerr and his assistant Mr. 
Creasy, after five days proved successful iu 
their senrcli after the missing treasure chest, 


mm-elysugarand water, th (3 French Eau-snere. covered with sand thougfi 

When a Bedouin turns his hack on a person, , i;ais<‘d above the bed ol the sea to 


he intends an insult. When a man p,cpar..s j ''•.‘•••■fere with the free perambulations of the 
coffee he drinks the firstcup-tho “ Sharbat-i- f'umhlfd against t and was thus 

kaiari” of the Persians, and the “ S.ilaymai.i 'c'' "P- Mr. Kerr had heard much 

of I>ypt, render tliis precaution necessary ‘reqaentiiig the roads, but ex- 

The Tsharhat-i-kajari i.s the “ Aciuctia” of ‘Ijat lie saw a largo shark moving 

Persia, and derives its name from the present ll'C water preceded by a number of 

royal family. It is said to be a mixture of P'lot hsb his h.bors suffered no interruption of 
verdigris with milk : if .so, it is a very elurnsy ' enwmt s Sketches 

engine of state policy, more proliably a (loisoii of the Nat. Hist, oj Cej/lon, P- 325. See Arts 
of more activity. In Egypt mid Mosul, I* ^ygicua. 

Sulaymani (the common name for un Atfghaii) I , l iiNtS. 

. ^ ... .. . V rp. , I I)UK., Gv;z., Hind. Sooia meon BepputayTAM. 

IS used to signify poison, Ihc hank.*s of the i Xvu strap, Yu sirap,MAijAY 


Nile are infamous for these arts, aud Mohom- Sharks arc numerous ami of great size 
med All Pacha imported, it is said, profos- in the seas of the Eastern Archipelago, and 
sional poisoners from Europe. — Bnreo/ts PiU their fins are a regular article of trade for 


of thv. Nat, Hist, of Ce//fo?iy p. 325. See Arts 
and Manufactures, Fisheries, Fishes, Zygoeuu, 
SHAHKvS^ FINS. 

Paak, Duk., Civ;/.., Hind. Sooia meon Bcpputay Tam. 


yrimage to Meccah, Vol. iii, p. 43. 


the market of China, where they are prized 


SHAHBATI, Hind. “ Wine-coloured,” for their real or imaginary stimulating and 


a yellow or reddi.sh husked rice. restorative ([ualities. The name for the shark 

SHAREGI, see Jehanabad. in Malay and Javanese is lyu, or, abbre- 

SHARGAR, Hind. Rhododendron cam- viated Yu, and this name has a very oxten- 
panulatum. sive currency, for it is even found in somo 

SHABGUNDEI,HiND.Lepidiumsatiyura. dialects of the islands of the Pacific. 
SHARI, Hind. Prunus armcuiaca. Sharks’ fins are largely exported from Bom- 
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bay aiid Madras to China, where they are 
much esteemed as a strengthening food. ' They 
are chiefly collected in the Persian niul Ara- 
bian Gulls, on the Coasts of Mekran and 
Malabar, and other places along the sea 
coasts. The Chinese fishmongers of the 
Straits* Settlements, obtain Sharks’ fins from 
the same localities which supply them with 
fish maws. These fins are not extensively 
selected from sharks (Squali), but ecpuilly 
from (llaia)). Quantities examined at Pin- 
ang were composed of fins of the genera 
Stegostorna, Carchaiias, Sphyrna, Pristis, 
Bhinobatus, Trygon, and Myliobatis. Of 
all fishes, sharks and rays are the most 
valuable to the Chinese. The fish and en- 
trails of all, not even the electric rays (Tor- 
pedinideai) excepted, are eaten either frdsh or 
dried, the skin is used for polishing or con- 
verted into shagreen ; gelatine is obtained 
from the larger fins, glue IVorn the smaller. 
All, except the caudal fins, are cut at the root 
BO as to leave as little flesh as possible. The 
root is dipped in wetted lime (cliuiiam) in 
the erroneous belief of preveutiiig attacks of 
insects, and then the fins are dried in the sun. 
Those imported in Straits* Settlements are 
packed promiscuously in gunii}' bags, each 
containing from one-lialf to one pikul. Ac- 
cording to the value in the Chinese market, 
the fishmongers assort the fins in two kinds, 
“white** and “black.** The white consists ex- 
clusively of the dorsal fins, which are on both 
sides of a uniform light colour and reputed to 
yield more gelatine Uian the other fins. In 
China, the lovers of gelatinous soups pay from 
30 to 40 Sp.'inish Dollars per pikul of white 
fins. The pectoral, ventral and anal fins pass 
under the denomination of black fins. The 
colour, however, varies according to the 
species from buff to grey or brown, and most 
of them are of two different colours, the 
upper surface being dark, the lower light. 
The black fins, for obvious reasons the most 
numerous, are supposed to yield a compum- 
tively small quantity of gelatine and sell in 
China from 15 to 20 Spanish Dollars [)er 
pikul. Mr. W. T. Lewis lias communicated 
the annexed table, showing the quantity of 
sharks* fins imported into, and exported during 
10 years from Pinang to China. The total 
quantities of sharks* fins imported into and 
exported from Prince of Wales* Island, from 
1832-3 to 1842-3, were:- 


IMPORTS. 

/ 

EXPORTS. 

1832—33 

to 

1841—42 

Quantity 

iiiPikuIs 

Value in 
Spanish 
Dollars 

1832-33 ; 
to 

1841-43 1 

Quantity 

inPikuls 

Value in 
Spanish 
Dollars 

Total.. 

1,360 

i 

1 19,216 

Total.. 

3,U7 

48,D36 


s 


Sharks* fins are sought for from the Indian 
ocean to the Sandwich islands to supply the 
Chinese market. The chief supply is from 
Bombay and the Persian Gulf, They are fat, 
cartilaginous, and when cooked, esteemed by 
the Chinese as a stimulant and tonic. They 
should be thoroughly dried and kept from 
any moisture. About five hundred pieces are 
contained in a pikul. The price is frora'6 to 
60 Spanish Dollars per pikul. There seems 
to be little or no choice as to what species of 
shark the fins are from, but those of a whitish 
colour are valued mucdi higher than the black 
sort. Sharks and rays of all kinds form a 
common article of food on the Chinese sea 
coast. The trade in sharks’ fins is lively to 
extend at the north. From Travaiicore sharks* 
fins are largely exported to China, also from 
eveiy maritime country, between the Arabian 
Gulf and the East Indian islands. A pikul of 
shark-fins usually sells in China as high ns 
32 8p. Dollars, or £6 D. perewt., which high 
price makes it evident, that they are only 
articles of luxury for the use of the rich. In 
the market of Macassar the ordinary price is 
about 15 Sp. Dollars, or £2 16^. per 

cwt. In the four years 1857-8 to 1860-1, 
shark-fins, to the value of £60,467 were 
exported from India to China and other 
places, nearly all of it Irom Bombay. There 
are many large boats with crews of twelve 
men each, constantly employed in tlie shark- 
fi.shcry at Kunachee, The value of the fins 
sent to Bombay varies from lis. 13,000 to 
Rs. 18,000 a year. Of this a portion only 
passes directly into the hands of the fisher- 
men, each boat earning perhaps Rs. 1,000 
annually, or Bs. 100 for each man. From this 
falls to be deducted the <*ost of material and 
other charges. This trade was noticed by Dr. 
Boyle in 1842. It afibrds on some occasions to 
Bombay alone, taking fi.sh-maws and shark-fins 
together, as much as four lacs of rupees — 
£40,000, and furnishes the chief means of sup- 
port to at least three thousand fishermen or, 
including their families to probably not less 
than fifteen thousand human beings. One boat 
will sometimes capture at a draught as many 
as a Jiundred sharks of different sizes, but 
sometimes they will bo a week, sometimes a 
month, without securing a single fish. The 
fishermen are very averse to revealing the 
amount of their captures ; inquiries of this 
sort are supposed by them to bo made exclu- 
sively for the purpose of taxation. The 
great basking shark, or mhor, is always har- 
pooned : it is found floating or asleep near 
the surface of tlie water, and is then struck 
witli a harpoon eight feet long. The fish 
once struck is allowed to run till tired, and 
is then pulled in and beaten with clubs till 
203 
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stunned. A lar^e hook is now hooked into the liomboy coast. The fishermen along the 
its eyes or nostrils, or wherever it can be got I Bombay coastA are divided into four great 
most ertsil}’' attached, — ami by this the shark castes, Over each of which a headman or 
is towed iu shore : several boats are requisite | jemadar presides : 1, Wnyttree ; 2, Son- 
for towing. The mhor is often forty, some- | koli ; 8, Doiignr-koli ; 4* Thankur-koli. 

times, sixty feet iu length ; the mouth is j One great jemadar or chief, rules supremo 
ocrcasioiially four feet wide. All oMier varie- 1 in the craft over all the fisher-castes. The 
ties of shark are caught in nets iu something value of sharks’ fins annually exported .from 
like the way in which herrings are caught ' Bombay amounis to betwixt a lakh and 
iu Europe. The net is made of strong Eng- j a half and two lakbs of rupees ; the largest 
lish wbip-cord, the m(‘sb about six inebes : fishery at any given port is probably that of 
they are generally six feet wide, and are [ Kurrnebec, which affords nearly one-tenth of 
from six to eight huiulrcd fathoms, from j the whole, Imt the shark -fishery is conducted 
three-quarters to nearly a mile, in length, all along the Bombay coasts. Sharks’ fins and 
On the one side are floats of wood, about ‘ tripaug,’ or sea slug, are exported by the 
four feet in length, at intervals of six feet ; Bugis boats from the eastern parts of the 
on the other, pieces of stone. The nuts are island of Borneo ; they are first sent to Siuga- 
‘6unk in deep water from eighty to one Inin- pore, aflcrwards to China, 
dred and fifty feet, widl out at sea : they are In the Fiji says a writer, wc were puzzled at 
put in one day and taken out the next, so onetime to make out the use of a curiously 
that they are down two nr three iimes a formed piece of wood, about four feet long, and 
week, according to the state of the weather in shape very much like a whale boat, but solid : 
#11(1 succ(?ss of the fishing. The lesser sharks from a hole in the eentrcMlesceiuled a strong cord 
arc occasionally found (h fid,— the ]arg(*r ones of twisted rattan, forming a running noose, 
mucdi exhausted. On being takcui lioiiK*, the like a hangman’s knot. Thii mysteiy was 
fins are cut off and dried on the sands in the • solved shortly after. As I was leaning out of 
sun : the flesh is cut up iu long stripes and the cabin windows, when there was just 
salted for food, and the liver is taken out and sulii(tieiit wind to give the ship steerage-way, 
crushed down for oil. The li(?ad, hackhoue, I oliserved a shark swimming leisurely along 
and entrails, arc left on the shore to rot, or some twiuity fathenns below the surfmie. The 
thrown into the sea, wher(5 numhcrless little natives fi om their canoes observed the monster 
sharks arc generally on the watch to eat up about the same time. Ja a few minutes 
the remains of their kindr(‘d. The fishermmi several of these oddly-shaped buoys were 
themselves are only concerned in the capture dropped into the water. vSomc of our people 
of the sharks : so soon as they are landed fancy th(*y saw them sprinkhj a powder in a 
they are purchased by Bania merchants, on | sort of magic circle round the hnoys ; I did 
whose account all the other operations arc | not observe ihcm use any bait : what charm 
performed. The Bania collect tlimn in large j they used, if any, we did not ascertain, 
quantities, and transmit them to agents iu hut cerUiin it is that the shark shortly after 
Bombay, by whom they are sold for shipment | rose, and was fool enough to shove his head 
to China. Isot only are the fins of ail the into the fatal noose, when he was as complete- 
ordinary varieties of shark prepared for the ly hanged in his own element as ever rogue 
market, hut those also hf the snw-fisli, of the was from the gallows’ tree. The buoyancy of 
cat-fish, and of some varieties of ray or skate the float prevented his diving with it. Having 
--the latter, indeed, merges almost insensibly flourished Iiis tail about for twenty minutes, 
into the form of the shark. The cat-fish, lie was drawn up by his liend on a level with 
known iu India by the same name as in Bri- the water, and there belaboured with the 
tain, has a head very like that of its European heavy end of their paddles until ho seemed 
congener, from which it differs in all other satisfied that resistance was useless ; they 
respects most remarkably. Its skin is of a then tumbled him bodily into the canoe, and 
tawny yellowish brown, shading from dark- hurried on shore amidst the yelling of the 
brown on the back to dirty-yellow on the whole flotilln, where no doubt he underwent 
belly ; it is beautifully covered all over with the further process of dissection.— AW c/’a* 
spots, of the shape and size of those of the Infl Arch., VoL ii, pp. 205-6 ; Loto's Sara- 
leopard, similarly arranged. The value of wak, p. 89 ; Bombay Monthly Times, from 
sharks* fins annually exported from Bombay iUh to 24th May 1850 ; Ur. Boyle, on the 
amounts to betwixt a lakh and a half and production of Isinglass, London, 1842. See 
tw/> lakhs of rupees : the largest fishery at Fisheries, Fishes, ZygiEiia, 
any given port is probably that of Kurrachee, SIIAROI, Sharoli, or Shurlige, Panj. Cory- 

which affords nearly one-tenth of the lyholo, Ins colurna, Linn. 

bat the shark-fisheiy is conducted all along SHARON, a fertile strip of land on the sea 
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const between Joppa and Caesarea. Over 
the Valley of Sharon, the road passes to 
Rama, wild roses are to bo found upon it, 
aud it is sprinkled with flowers. ‘It shall 
come to pass,’ says Ezekiel, in that day, ‘1 will 
give to gad,’ or the Scythians, ‘ a burial place 
in Israel, the valley of the passengers on the 
cast of the sea. And it shall stop the noses 
of them that pass by, and there shall they 
huj’y gad and all his multitude.’— 

Overland Jotirney^ i, 186 ; Sharpe's 
History of Egypt ^ Vol. i, /?/;. 32, 133 ; Eiod, 
Sie.y lib. i, 6, 7. 

SlIARPEY, Captain Alexander, visited the 
Red Sea and Aden, in a. d. 1609, in the 
Ascension, a vessel belonging to the E. 1. 
Company. 

SIIARRA, Au. IIiND., Pkiis. Law ; 
equity, the precepts of Mahomed ; religion ; 
faith, justi(! 0 . Tlie faejuir or darvesh act 
in ncjcordance with religion (ha-sharra) or 
differently (he-sharra). ’J’liey arc classed as 

Ba-slmra, family-rnen aud living according 
to the laws of the Koran. 

Be-sliara, without the law, majzub, cclo- 
bales, whose sanctity places them above the 
Jaws of the Koran. 

In India, the chief fakirs are 
Kadaria or IJanawa wliosc Malniicj. 

foiinclerUvcdat fJagdad. Ttafai or Gurzmur. 

Oliiatia followers of Jlanda .Tnlalia. 
iiawaz whoso shrine is Soluigia. 
at Knlhurgali. Naksli handia. 

Sliuturiah. Kawtipiari ka Fakir- 

Tahkaiia or Madria. 

— Hi I SO ft's Gloss. 

SHART, Arab., Hind. From shart 
karuM, to wager, a term employed by maho- 
inedaiis in Southern India to indicate a horse 
conveyance, either buggy or palaiikiii carriage. 
In. Roinbny, tlic Tamil words 8ikram-po, 
literally go quickly, are applied to the latter 
conveyance. 

SHARUDJYA, Sans., from shavada, the 
clear sky se.ason. 

SlIARUNNE, Tam. Triauthenia obcor- 
data, Rood). 

SHARUNNE-KIRE, Tam. Gliiius trian- 
thoinoides. 

SMARVELT-KIRE, Tam. Trianthema. 

SHARWA, IIiNi), Brassica, sp, 

8HA-S1, Burm. Cntccbu. 

S II ASTRA, Sans. The holy books of the 
hindoos. Of the six Vedanga or bodies of 
learning, throe belong to grammar ; one,relate.s 
to religious ceremonies; a 11 ftb to the whole 
compass of mathematics ; and the sixth, to the 
explanation of obscure words or phrases in 
the Vedas. Subordinate to tliese Aiiga (though 
the reason of tlie arrangement is not obvious,) 
are the scries of sacred poems, the body of law, 
and the six philosophical shastras, Shastra, 
Sans., is from shas, to rule* See Veda. 
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SHASTRT, see Bhairava. 
SHATAWAR-KA.PATTA, Hind* As- 

paragus racemosus. 

SIIATAWI, Maleal. Asparagus adscen- 
dens, lioxb. * 

SHATCHAKRA, see Yug byasa. 

SlIATHA-KUPPA, Tel. Anethum sowa* 

8H ATIR, a running footman, or messenger. 

SHATKRATU, see India. 

SIIATOOL, see Kamiwcr. 

SHAT-UL-ARAB, literally the river of- 
the Arabs, is the united stream of the Tigris 
aud Euphrates, and is about 700 yards broad ; 
its ordinary depth 30 feet. Within a distance 
of 22| miles by water, or 20J miles direct, 
S. 70® E. it forms three largo islands between 
its fork and the small town of MoharaarHli. 
Here the Karum enters it, after a long 
course from the Koh-i-zard through Shuster, 
Ahwaz and other places. After the junc- 
tion of the Euplirates and Tigris rivers, 
this one tidal channel lias the well-known 
appellation of Shatt-el-Arab, wlien five miles 
below Kurnah the united waters receive 
those of the Kerah, or Kerkhah, which, coming 
from the mountains of Ardelan through an 
extensive tract of country, passes a short 
distance westward of the ruins of Susa and 
likewise of the town of Hawizah, After 
receiving this accession, the Shatt-el-Arab 
flows through date groves and near several 
villages, chiefly on the left bank, and at length 
arrives opposite Basrah, which is 39| miles by 
the river, aud 36 miles S. 34® E. direct from 
Kurnah. In the whole of this distance there 
are but two islands, both of them large : and 
the river has an average width of 600 yards, 
with a depth of 21 feet ; it has a current of 
two knots per hour during the flowing, and 
three knots per hour during the ebb tide, 
empties itself into the Persian Gulf, 80 itailes 
from Bassorah, —Euphrates and Tigris^ CoL 
Chesney, p. 39 ; Ed. Ferrier's Journ., p. 28. 
See Kerman, Koorna, Khuzistan. 

SHATRA, Pers., Duk. Furaaria offici- 
nalis, Fumaria parviflora, W. h' A. 

SHATRANJI, Hind. A cotton carpet. 

SHAT'r-AL-DLJLAH, see Tigris. 

SHATURUJ, Pers. Fumaria parviflora, 
W. .Sf A. 

SHATUT, Duk. Morus atropurpurea. 

SHAVALI, It. Shawls. 

SHAVING. There are amongst hindoos^ 
propitious days for this. 

8HAV1RUM, Tam. One of the mercurial 
preparations of India. 

SIIAUNIZ, Hind. Cuminum cyminum, 
black cummin. 

SHAW A, Hind., Pushtu. Dalbergia 
sissu tree. 

SlIAWA, Hind. Populus ciliata. 
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SHAWALI, Hind. * Rosa webbiaiia. 
SHAWLS. 

Chals, Chales, Fr. Ohalcs, Port. 

Schalen, Geh. Schavalos, Sp. 

Shawl, Guz.,Hird., Pers. .^aluvaigal, Tam. 

Snavaii, It. Sahivalu, Tel. 

Kayin-iambut, Malay. 

These well-kuowii articles of dress, made of 
wool, silk, or more commonly of silk and wool 
mixed. Fine shawls are made at Cashmere, 
and are larj^ely exported from Bombay to 
London. The chief seats of the shawl manu- 
facture in Britain are Paisley and Norwich ; 
the French shawls are, liowevei*, much more 
esteemed than the English. Although in 
many branches of textile man n fact m e, Eng- 
land has outstripped her oriental teacher, 

there is still found among the workmen of 
the east, a degree of taste in the. adjustment 
of their designs, an amount of skill applied 
to the getting*up of tlie fabric and the (dend- 
ing of patterns and colours so aptly combined, 
as to leave nothing to be desired, but rather 


his power, even designing some himself, and 
introducing a greater and richer variety of 
colours in their patterns. The same work 
informs us of the extension of this manu- 
facture to the slate of Lahore, where it is 
said there were then a thousand manufactories 
employed on them, A mixture of wool and 
silk for turbans is also spoken of ; and some 
space is occupied with an enumeration of the 
various qualities of the shawls and turbans, 
and the mode of classifying them for value. 
Since the above period, the many troubles and 
political (dianges in the^positiou of the country 
have materially affected this branch of indus- 
try ; and we accordingly find that from 30,000 
looms, wliich was at one time the number at 
work in Lahore, there wore, some years since, 
but 16,000. Doubtless the more settled state 
.of the country, and the increasing demand 
for the article in various parts of the world, 
will now help to revive this manufacture. 
Fn all eastern countries the shawl is ever cou- 


to show that what we arc now arriving at in sidcred the most essentia! and graceful part 
arte design by the aid ofscientin(; teachings, has of ornamental dress ; and even in Europe, 
been practised amongst that ancient race with tlicir maiiy beautiful imitations, the true 
during the last thousand years. The correct Cashmere shawl is still sought aud paid for at 
principle which science has laid down in the enormous prices. Even in India it is by no 
schools of the west, that tlic patterns and means unusual for a rajah to pay ten thou- 
colours of woven goods should diversify plain sand rupees ( I, ()()()/.) for one of the finest of 
surfaces without disturbing the impression of those* productions ; aud which, in all probabi- 
flatness, has evidently been known to them lity, will have cost the labour of a whole 
from the earliest times. Nor is it in this alone family f,,,- ^ life-time. The annual value of 
thatthe workmen of the cast excel: they arc these shawls imported into Great Britain 
equally celebrated for the rich and varied does not exceed six or seven thousand pounds, 
beauty of their patterns, and the stric.t appro- jnul forms no sort of criterion as to the yearly 
priateness of these to the colours employed, produce of the Cashtnerian looms, since by 
Foremost amongst the woven fabrics of India far the most valuable are taken by native 
are the world-famed .sliawls of (. ashrnere, the rulers and rajahs, aud large quantities are 
finest of which, in spite of many imitations in also despatched to Russia, Turkey, Greece, 
Europe, are still produced in the “ Vale of America, and continental Europe." Previous 
Cashmere,” whence coutinues tocorne the sup- to the imitation of these goods at Paisley, the 
ply of the most valuable wool employed in imports bad amounted to as much as 16,"()00/. 
the manufacture. The (Jashnnne goat thrives annually. In embroidered shawls, scarfs, 
nowhere so well as amidst the grassy ravines handkerchiefs, &o., in silk, cotton, and mixed 
and shady clefts of the Caslimerian hills ; and fabrics, India stands pre-eminent. Hero also, 
from the neck and nnderpart of f be body of as in the make of Cashmere sliawls, the 
the animal is taken the fine, flossy, silk-like hindoos, by their skilful aud delicate mani- 
liair, wJiich is worked up into these beautiful pulation, arc able to produce fabrics of such 
shawls with au exquisite taste and skill which exquisite fineness, as to defy the more scienti- 
all the mechanical ingenuity of Europe hhs fic labours of European nations. Their scarfs 
never been able to imitate with more than of brocaded gold and silver, laid upon red, 
partial success. Mention may be found of white, and green grounds, and worked in and 
these shawls in the Mahabharata and other interspersed with beetle’s wings aud other 
ancient works of the cast. The people of ornaments, are at once the wonder and ad- 
thc countries adjacent to Cashmere are there miration of the world. 


spoken of as bringing skins and cloths of Ba7igalore Silk Showh.^kt the Madras 
wool embroidered with gold as tribute to the Exhibition of 1855, two Bangalore Silk Bed 
sovereign. From the Ayeen Akbari, writ- Quilts, exhibited by Moonshce Nunjapah 
^en i& the sixteenth century, we gather that Doudala Esmursaii were good specimens of 
the emperor Akbar encouraged the manu- this description of native manufacture, but 
facturei’ of these shawls by every mean# in I were priced so much above their real value as to 
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prevent their being brought into general use. 
A Bttugtilore silk shawl by Modnshee Nun- 
japah, weighing 2 lbs., 3 oz., 5i dr., price 
125 lls., was tlie best woven fabric of this 
description, and the jury awarded liim a 2ud 
Class Medal. 

Mr. Moorcroft in the early part of the 
19th century estimated the annual value of 
the Cashmere nianufacrture of shawls at 
£300, 000, but tlfis seems a small estimate if 
tlie raw material be worth £75.000 alone, 
that is, 1,000 horse loads of 300 pounds, 
each pound being worth five .slnlliiigs. In the 
11 years, 1850-51 to 1860-6^, the quantities 
and values of Cashmere shawls exported 
from India, wei*e as under : — 


Years. 

J Hoces. 

Value. 

Years. 

jpic Value. 

18.50-51 

13,405 

.i:i71,709 

1 850-57 

! 1:290,040 

18.51-,'3-J 

10,5)94 

140, ‘2 70 

1857.58 

227,018 

18r)*2-.5;3 

10,711 

21.5,059 

1858-59 

310,027 


( 

170,158 

1859-00 

? 252 828 

185.5-56 

i 

? 

197,890 

209,279, 

1800-01 

i 351,093 


Of the above, 90 j)er cent, wa.s sliifjped from 
Bonilmy ports, and 80 per cent, to the United 
Kingdom, Suez, tlie Arabian and Persian 
Oulfs, — America, France and China taking 
the remaining part. The Central Committee, 
Lahore, reported that this is now by far the 
most important niaiiu Ike tine in the Punjuh ; 
but thirty years ago it was almo.st entirely 
coufiiicd to Kashmir, At the period alluded 
to, a terrible famine visited Kashmir ; and, in 
consequence, numbers of the shawl weavers 
emigrated to th(i Panjab, and settled in Um- 
rilsur, Nurpur, Diiiaiigar, Tilaknath, Jellapur 
and JiOodianali, in all of which places the 
manufacture continues to flourish. The best 
shawls of Paiijab inaiiufaeture are manufac- 
tured at Umritsur, which is also au eirpori- 
inn of the shawl-trade. But none of the 
shawls made in the Panjab (;an compete with 
the best shawls made in Kashmir itself; first, 
because the Panjal) maiiufai^turers are unable 
to obtain the finest kinds of wool, and 
secondly, by reason of the inferiority of the 
dyeing, the excidleiice of which in Cashmere 
is attributed to some chemical peculiarity iii 
the water there. On receipt of the raw pushm 
or sliawl wool, the first operation is that of 
cleaning ; this is done generally by women ; 
the best kind is cleaned with lime and water, 
but ordinarily the wool is cleaned by being 
shaken up with flour. The next qperatiou 
is that of separating the hair from the pashm; 
this is a tedious operation, and the value of 
the cloth subsequently manufactured varies 
with the amount of care bestowed upon it. 
The wool thus cleaned and sorted is spun 
into thread with the common ‘churka’ or 
native spinning-machine. This » is also an 


operation requiring great care. White paah- 
tneea thread of the finest quality will some- 
times cost as much as £2 IO 5 . a pound. . The 
thread is next dyed, and is then ready for the 
loom. The shawls are divided into twp great 
classes, viz., woven shawls, called ‘Teliwa.^ 
lah and worked shawls. Shawls of tho 
former class are woven into sei^arate pieces, 
wliicli are, when icquired, sewn together 
with such precision that the sewing is im- 
pei'ceptible. These are the most highly 
prized of the two. In worked shawls, the 
pattern is worked with tlie needle upon a 
piece of plain paslmicea or shawl-cloth, *A 
woven sliawl made at Cashmere of the best 
materials, and weighing 7 lbs., will cost 
in Cashmere as much as £300. Of this 
amount, the <!Ost of the material, including 
thread, is £30 ; the wages of labour, £100 ; 
miscellaneous expenses, £50 ; duty, £70. 
Be.sides shawls, various other articles of 
dress, such as choga, or outer robes, ladies’ 
opera cloak.s, smoking-caps, gloves, &c., are 
made of pasinneea. Latterly great com- 
plaints have l)(*en made by Kiiropcau firms 
of the adulteration of* the texture of Cash- 
mere shawls ; and there is no doubt that 
such aduitenitioii is practised especially by 
mixing up Cashmere wool with real pashm. 
In onier to provide some guarantee against 
tliis, it has heen proposed that a guild 
or company of respectable traders sliould 
be formed, who should bo empowered to 
affix on all genuine shawls a trade-mark, 
which should be a guarantee to the public 
that the material of the shawl is genuine 
pashm, especially as the Indian Penal Code 
provides a punishment for those who coun- 
terfeit or faLsify trade-marks, or knowingly 
sell good.s marked with counterfeit or false 
trade-marks. At Delhi, shawls are made up 
of pashmeca, worked with si Ik and embroidered 
with gold lace. A very delicate shawl is made 
of the wool of a sheep found in the neighbour- 
hood of Ladak ami Kulu : tho best wool is 
procurable in a village near Uarapur, on the 
Sutlej ; heii(‘e the fabric is called ‘ Rampur 
Cliiuider.’ d1ie other woollen manufactures 
in the J^anjab and Pesbawur arc choga, made 
of the wool of the Dumba slieep, and of 
camel’s hair, and choga made of Patti, or the 
liair of the Cabul goat. The shawl bafs 
or weavers of the Panjab, according to their 
means, keep up an establishment of from 
three to four hundred shagird, or appren- 
tices, of children from five years of age, 
to old men and women of eighty. ^ The 
shawl baf pays to government a capitfSition 
tax of from I (i and 18 to 50 rupeeii per 
annum, for each shagird that ho employs." 
Tift) Argouu merchants and traders of Ladak 
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and Chanthan have made it a point, from about throb half-penco. Though the shawl- 
time immemorial to advance large sums of Aveavers of 'Cashmere are thus scantily re- 
money for the purchase of pam throughout warded, the fabric they produce has often been 
the different districts of pam-producing pro- sold in London at from 100/, to 400/. the 
viuces. The Cashmere woollen fabric is now shaAvl. But it is fair to state that the manu- 
mauufactured in other toAvns, in the form facture of a. remarkably fine and elaborate 
of shawls, coats, scarfs. Formerly Cashmere shawl Avill sometimes occupy a shop for a 
shawls were exquisitely woven, with unrivalled whole year, two or three or perhaps four 
elegance and chasteness of design, softness persons, being constantly . engaged on it. 
and finish in quality, arrangement of colours Plain shawls are simply woven with a lonj^ 
and use of dyes, which the finest Paisley and narroAV and heavy shuttle, but variegated 
French shawls do not approach. These ex- shawls are Avorked with wooden needles in- 
quisite shaAvls of Cashmere became rarer and stead of a shuttle, there being a separate 
rarer every year, and their place has been needle for each colour. Jn some of the richest 
usurped by liand-emliroidercd fabrics of lowei sliaAvls, scarcely a quarter of an inch is corn- 
value, with more shoAvy and more vulgar pletcd by three pertsons in one day. Sonie- 
patterus. In the Panjab and in Delhi, of times, in order to hasten the process, a shawl 
late years, Avorkmen have commenced to is made in separate pieces in different looms, 
embroider Cashmere elotlis and net Avith floss and the pieces ai*<3 afterwards sewed together 
silk and 'oraid, but solely for sale to Euro- This is done Avith great dexterity, so that it 
peans, avIio Avear them as tunics, jackets, is not immediately detected. An overseer at 
scarfs, and the like. lu the hand-worked each loom, superintends the Avorkmen, and if 
Cashmere shaAvls, as also in the Delhi work, the pattern be new, he ilirects them asi to the 
wooden needles of hard AA^ood aro used figures ami colours, keeping lud’ore liirn a 
slightly charred, with a hole in the paper-pattern of the device Avhich is to bo 
centre of the needle to receive tbe yarn, piodin^ed. The rough or inferior side of the 
Cashmere Aveavers have settled at Umritsir shawl is uppermost on the frame, nevertheless 
and Jellalpur and other places, and have the pattern is most accuratedy [ireserved by 
flourished. Cashmere shaAvIs have still, how- the Avorkers, Avho sit on benches Avhile so 
ever, a wide-spread fame, on account of employed. The shawls are made both long 
their extreme softness, brilliancy, and ele- and square, the former goiieially measuring 
gance ; and it has long been the aim of 54 inches Avide, and 126 long, the latter 63 
European nations to imitate, and if possible to to 72 inches square. They are exquisitely 
equal them, applying to their manufacture soft and warm, surpassing in these respects 
the more speedy aud elaborate methods every other clothing material. In some parts 
which modern science has placed within of Asia these shaAvIs are Avorn just as they 
I’each. The oriental shawls are avovcii by an come from the loom ; but all those destined 
extremely slow process, and are tlicrefore for India aro carefully washed and packed 
very costly. The date of the manufacture is near Lahore. The extent of the manufacture 
unknown, but Cashmere sliaAvls have been in Cashmere has been differently stated : 
celebrated ever since the British estab- some years ago there were sai<l to be 16,000 
lished themselves in India. As far as can looms in that kingdom; and if it he eorrect 
be gathered from the observations of various that above five shawls (including tlie inferior 
writers, the Tliibetan avooI, being imported qualities : are made ou an average at each 
from Tibet and Tartary into Cfishmere, is loom during the year, this gives a total of 
first bleached to rid it of a greyish hue Avhich 80,000 shawls as the annual produce of the 
naturally belongs to it, then spun into yarn kingdom. When Cashmere was tributary to 
by women, and dyed of various colours. The Afighanistan, a considerable portion of the 
yarn is next given out to the Aveavers by a revenue was exacted iu shawls instead of 
merclbunt, who perhaps enters largely into money.' 

the shawl trade, and engages a number of The beauty and value of Cashmere shaAvls 
shops in which men work for him ; or else he has led to various imitations, Avhich at length 
supplies a cfertain number of overseers called have proved successful, both in France and 
Ustad with yarn, delivering to them at the Great liritaiii. The governracut of the former 
same time instructions as to the quality, country gave encouragement to a patriotic 
colour, patterns, &c., of the goods, aud these and zealous man, M. Jauhert, Avho exposed 
men carry on the manufacture at their own himself to great risk and hardship, in bring- 
houses, with the help of ordinary Aveavers. | ing from the East in 1823, a flock of Tibet 
TheTJstad receive six or eight pice a day goats, part of which Avere successfully reared 
for their wages, the common workmen from at St. Oven, near Paris, The climate suited 
ime to four pice, the value of a pice be*iug them well, so that for several years the pro- 
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prletor wns enabled to sell a great number of 
nmlo aud female goats, which were called 
Cashmere goats. Cashmere wool is still im- 
ported from Tibet and comes into Knrope by 
way of Casan, on the eastern bank of the 
Volga. The mills for spinning it are very 
numerous in France wlicre three principal 
des(!riplions of Cashmere shawls arc manu- 
factured, at Paris, Lyons, and Nismes. The 
Paris shawls are principally of the kind 
known as French Caslimcre, in which, hy the 
aid of the draw-loom aud of the Jacquard, a 
surface appearance is given precisely similar 
to that of the oriental shawls, llotli the 
warp and the welt are tlie yarn of pure 
(■ashmero down : the figures aiul colours ol* 
Jiidiau shawls are faithfully copied, aud the 
deception would ho com pie I e, did not the 
reverse side show the cut cuds. What is 
called the hiudoo shawl, niaiiufaetured at 
Paris, 1ms its warp in spun silk which reduces 
4ho price. These imitation shawls are exe- 
cuted by as many shuttles as there are colours 
employed, wliicli are thrown across tlie warp 
ncrcordiiig to the requireinents of the pattern, 
and being in many cases inlroduce<l only at 
intervals, the yarn remains floating loose at (he 
hack of th(5 piece, aud is cut ofl' afterwards. 

contrive a method of weaving shawls that 
should he, like tlie eastern ones, l)otli sid(‘s 
alike, was a diflicult task, hut was at last ac- 
complished hy Parisian ingenuity. In this 
case the yarns of the w(d't ai*e not only equal 
ill number to .the colours of the put|erii, luit 
there are also as many little slinttles or pirns 
filled witli these yarns as there are colours to 
b(*. repeated in the breadth of the piece. Kach 
of these small pirns or hobhiiis [)asses through 
only that portion of the flower in which the 
colour of its yarn is to appear aud stops on 
the one side aud the other of the cloth exactly 
at its limit: it. then returns upon itself, after 
having ci’ossed the thread of the adjoining 
shuttle. From this reciprocal interweaving 
of the various yarns of the shuttles, it happens 
that, although the weft is made up of a great 
number of different threads yet they form a 
a continuous line in the whole breadtii of the 
web, upon which tlie lay or batten acts in tlie 
usual manner. TJie great tirt consists in 
avoiding confusion of the shuttles, and in not 
striking up the lay till all have done their 
part. A woman assisted by two girls is able 
to conduct the whole operation. ]5ut this 
close imitation of the oriental shawl is a very 
slow process, aud therefoi’e the shawls must 
be necessarily costly. Lyons is famous for 
its Tibet shawls, the weff of which is yarn, 
with a mixture of spun silk. The shawls of 
Nismes are celebrated for their low price, 
aud the ingenuity with which spun silk, 
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Thibet down, and . cotton, are all worked up 
^igether. , ' 

The Cashmere sliawls are usually divided 
into tliree groups, the “ Borddr Sliawl 
the llizai or shawl of the finest texture, 
and the ordinary Cashmere shawl. Cash- 
mere, aud the next in quality Umritsir 
shawls, possess unequalled fineness, delicacy, 
aud warmth. These shawls are brought to 
Bombay in large quantities direct from Cash- 
mere, wlii(;li are almost entirely exported to 
Loudon. The trade is entirely in the hands 
of the natives. 

The great Punjab mart for Cashmere shawls, 
is Amritsar. The largest import is of pasli- 
luina goods, consisting of sliawls, needle- 
worked goods (amlikar), oinhroidered ch(>gas, 
&e., plain pashmlna cloth, sliawls of kind.s, 
square, long, and double, hotli woven and 
worked by liands, the latter being calleil 
“amlikar.” About a. i). 1860 the maharajah 
of Cashmeue, to cheeJc the deterioration in the 
quality of shawls mamifactured in his do- 
minions, issued the following eircular : — Be it 
known that in the eity of Siree Nugger, alias 
Cashirnue, a Paradise on earth, the number of 
men aud women employcil in the oecupatioq 
of shawl-weaving aggregates 70,000, aud in 
fact nearly all the iuhabiiauts of tliis far famed 
city ar<i connected with the trade. That 
owing to the duliiessof the market in Phigland 
ami France, caused chiefly by the inferior 
description of shawls manufludured, many 
tradesmen and merchants have been subjected 
to heavy loss and some to bankruptcy, and a 
large pro])ort.ion of weavers have been thrown 
out of employ. On the ninlnirajali’s late tour 
through Cashmere tlu^ cin iimstanco occupied 
his chief attention and from the information 
he obtained he ordeied the following rules to 
he established in order to serve Ijoth manufac«^ 
turers and ti*aders : 

1. — Shawls to be uniform in size as fol- 
low : — 

Lady’s shawls, yards by 1 ^ 
Turbans, 2 „ by 2 

Jnmawar, d j „ l)y 3 

2. — Any shawl badly wove to be destroyed 
— the value to be recovered by the proprietor 
from the weaver. Should tlie fault lie with 
tlie proprietor, he will be puuisJied by the 
Government. 

3. — A designer is at liberty to dispose off; 
his designs, but should he attempt to conceal 
any part of a design which is purchased from 
him, he will be severely punished. 

4. — Any person convicted of robbing a firm 
of a design will be severely punished. ^ 

5. — One designer is not at liberty to trafilfer 
designs to another, and as the Government has 
now’rclinquishcd the tax, it is hoped that 
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there will he considerahle improvement in the hair is railed Pashm in Hiudii niul Kashmiri 
•u L ^ Lena ill Tibetan. The common domestic goat 

(>,— Not' more than six shawls are to he of Ladak is tlio well-known sliawl-golit. It 
wove from one design, or a heavy fine will he thrives only in the most elevated districts. It 


inflicted. 

7- — The seller of a design is. not to retain a 
duplicate or attempt to form another exactly 
like the one sold, in such a case tine will he 
levied eipial to ^th its value, 

8. — 111 future duty will be levied by measure- 
ment of wool and wor.'^ted and not hy weight 
as heretofore, this will induce spinners to 
produce a huer description of the material 
and will he mure proiitahle to the wearer. 

9. — His Highness taking into coMsi<icratioii 
the distressetl eoinlitioii of all niaiiulio'lorie.s 
for want of sufliident funds, and seeing th^it 
tradesmen are not disposeil to assist them 
with advances, has placed in the hands of 
Pundit lluiina Niiiidjoe and Ilajeii Mooktiar 
Shall, a sum of Rs. 1, 00, 000 for the pun;hase 
of raw material, the same to he delivered pro- 
portionately to iiiannratUiiiers, flic value of' 
which is to he refunded to Government on tlu‘ 
sale of shawls. 

10. — Ilis Iligline.ss the inaharajali is greatly 
indebted toDewan Kirpai'ani, who from hisex- 
perieuce had assisted greatly in framing these 
rules and encouraging this important branch 
of manuhietuio. 

Shawl-Weaving, is practisexi at Nnrpur ainl 
Adinanagar, but with greatest su<*cess at Am- 
ritsar ; none of these eitie.s, however, equal 
cither in fineness of texture or beauty of eolors 
and design, tlie genuine fabrics of ( 'ahbmere. 
The shawl-weaving of Gujiatand Gurda.spur 
is quite inferior. In Laliore, shawls are made 
from “Kaluili paslim,” a wool which is infe- 
rior to the Thilietan shawl wool. These slunvis 
are plain and not patterned like the others. 
They are called “ Laliori (^baddar.” Sbawl- 
weavers of (hisbniere have, bit gely emigrated 
into British territory thougii tlie maharajah of 
that province u.ses elforts to prevent tlieir de- 
parture. Pashm wool can now lie brought into 
Kooloo and Amritsar througli Ladak, paying 
only a five per cent, transit duty. — Bengal 
Jlurkarit, Dec. lo ; M oar c raft' s Travels^ 
VoL ii, pp. 16o, 194 ; Cunningham s JJist, 
of the Sikhs, p. 4 ; PowclVs Hand-book, 
Keen, Prod.^ Panjab, pp. 8, 9, 181 -82 ; M. 
E. J. a.. ; l)r. Watson ; Tomlinson, p, S'S7 ; 
Copperas Three Presidencies] Faulhner\s Com, 
Diet. ; McCnliocEs Com. Did, ; Madras 
Ex. on Jur, Reports ; CuL Cat, Ex,, 1 862. 
8ee Shawls, Wool, Arts and Manufactures. 
8HAWL, a name of Quetta. See Quetta 

SHAWL-GOAT, Eng. Capra liircus, 
Linn. The Shawl (xoat of Spiti, yields infe- 
rior wool to that of Tibet. Shawl Goat’s 
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is hied in Nuhra, Zansktir and itukchu, hut 
the finest wool is brought from Rutliog and 
G nari, which formerly belonged to Ladak, aiul 
from Cbaiig 'fliang, or the southern and moun- 
tainous districts of Kotan. It is only shorn 
once a year, and the wool is at once separated 
from the eoars*:*!’ hair. Tlie hair is manufactured 
into hianketting, for tents, coarse sacking, and 
ropes f(»r home consuinplion. Tiie wool is 
<‘X ported to Kashmir, and to Niirpur, Amrit- 
.<ar, Labor, Iviidiana, Ainhala, Rainpur on tlio 
Sutlej, and Nepal. To llampiir and Nepal, the 
wool is exported direct from Ruthog and Gnari, 
hut Leh is the entrepot between the other 
sbnwl-marts and the woiil-produciiig eoimtrie.s. 
The fine sliawl wool is called Le-na, the 
eommon wool Hal, and the hair Pii. These 
Tibetan names being the saiin* as the Latin 
laiia and English wool. In Kashmir, tlic 
wool is sold to the merchants at Kaslimiri Rs. 
4-8, or Co.’s Rs. 2-10 per seer. The average 
quantity of shawl wool exjiorletl from Ladak 
to Kashmir and other places is about 16 loads 
or (>,400 niaunds of 16 seers each, half of 
which goes to Kashmir alone. The average 
price ill Ladak is about two rupees per sec?r, 
or £20, 400 a ton. - Kach sliawl goal yields 
about lijiU a seer. The goats are about 80,000 
in immi)er, and tbeir value £.‘>2,000, each 
goat being priced at foiii* rujiciis. Tlie shawl 
goats imporliMl by Napoleon were hronglifc 
from tbe ])rovince of Talisb, on the western 
bank of tb(^ Caspian. The Kasbmiriun nier- 
ebants purchase tbe wool at Leb, at tlie rate 
of80|)ul (small bandfiils,) for a small rupee. 
Sbaud wool is jiroduced most abundantly and 
of the finest (piality in the steppes between the 
Sltayuk and the main branch of tbe Indus. 
About £10,000 woi’tb may be carried down 
tbe Sutlej to Loodianab and Delhi. Ml*. 
Moorcroft estimateil tbe importation into 
KasJimir alone at £7o,000 of value, and tbe 
annual value of tbe sbawl maiiufaeture of 
Kaslimir at £.‘100,000. In Thibet, there are 
two varieties of Shawl wool goats ; one is a 
large animal, witli great horns, called Rappoo ; 
the other smuller, and with slender horns, is 
called “ Tilloo.” The latter yields the finest 
>\wol, hut tliey are mixed for ordinary pur- 
poses. Dr. Hooker was assured that the sheep, 
of which ho saw large flocks afford the finest 
wool of any. The animals are caught by the 
tail, their legs lied, the Jong winter’s hair pull- 
ed out, and the remainder cutaway with a 
broad flat knife, which was sharpened with a 
scythe stone. The operation was clumsily 
performed and the skin much cut. One of the 
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most valiuible imports is the Tliibetnn simwl 
wool, aiul wliicli supplies the shawl-weaving 
cities of Amritsar, Giijrnt, &c., comes from 
Cliangthnn via i^eli anil Ram pur. Wool, the 
produce of Ram pur itself, is also imported. — 
Vigve ; Cunningham ; Hooker's Him. Jonr., 
Vol. ii, p. 88. 

SHAWULLA, see Khyber. 

SflAYANG KOTl'E, also Shayraiig kotte, 
Tam. Marking nut, Serncearpus anaeardium. 
— Ains. Mat, Med.,, p. Itl. 

SHAYANG COTTE YENNAf, Tam. 
Marking nut oil ; Hemorarpus anaeardium. 
Sec oil. 

8HAYUK, a valley and river in llie N. W. 
Himalaya, is very bare of vegetation. The 
cause of this differenee seems to lie in the 
frequent floods which luivc at aiff’erent periods, 
devastated the whole course of the Shayuk 
valley, from the glaciei.s of Sassar. These 
floods, which appear to be due to the block- 
ing up of the upper eoui’se of the river by the 
ice, have been most destructive to the pros- 
perity of the valley An emcamping-groiind on 
the plain of the Sliayuk river, is called by the 
Tnrki mercdiants Murgai, by the Tibetans, 
Murgo-chumik ; the former name being pro- 
bably a corruption of the latter. — Dr, Tkoni^ 
son's Travels in. Western Himalaya and 
Thibet, p. 422. See Ladak, Tiliet. 

81 1 AYR A IT, Tam. Agntliotes cliirayta, 
G. Don, 

SlIAZOUNG, Durm. Euphorbia ligu- 
laria, Roxh, 

SHEA, IliNO. Lonicera glauca. 

SHEA KUTTEft is a solid oil obtained 
from tlie nuts of Jbissia parkii, a tree of the 
interior of Africa, the nuts are allowed to 
ripen on the tree, and are gathered from the 
ground in the morning by women and 
children; The pulp surrounding the nuts 
is rubbed oflF, and generally eaten. As a 
fruit it resembles an over-ripe pear ; but it 
is too sweet to be much relished by Euro- 
peans. The nut is next dried by exposing it 
to a slow heat in large clay caldrons with per- 
forated bottoms. Tin's, besides carrying ofl’ 
moisture, causes the nut to .slirink in its shell, 
of which it is divested in the next operation, 
viz., threshing. This is done on floors, or 
sometimes it is slightly bruised in large wooden 
mortars instead. The nut, now free, is next 
thoroughly pounded with pestle and mortar, 
then ground between si ones ; at this stage it 
looks just like black mud in paste. This mass 
is washed in cold water, then boiled till the 
butter rises white, and is skimmed from the 
surface. Bhea butter remains hard at a high 
temperature when well prepared, and does not 
become rancid with age. It has a slightly smoky 
taste, acquired during its preparation. Some 
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people dislikeit. It lia.s been used in cookings 
and Mr. Barter often, in the boat, lived on it 
and yams without inconveiiieuce . — Letter 
from Mr, Barter to Sir William Hooker i 

SHEA KAI ELE, Tam., properly Sikaiti 
ele, Tam. Leaves of Mimo.sa abstei’gensi 

SHEAR GARH, see Kuna war. 

SHEBA, mentioned in Ezek. xxxviii, 13. 
“The merchants of Slif3l)a ami Raamah,” &c. 
Haraii and Camieh and Eden, “ the merchants 
of Sheba, Ashur and (Jbilmad, &c.” Ezek. 
xxvii, 21-23, is Saba or modern Ard-us-Saba. 
Tlic Balad-ul-Jabaf, a district of Yemen, is 
tlie land of Sbeba, the Ard-us-Shaba, so call- 
ed to the present day, by the A nib.s. There 
are two liills of Ihilak in the district, six 
hundred pn(!es apart, between wdiich Balkis 
(pieen of Sheba built a masonry dam, which 
burst, and (he bursting is famed a.s the Sail- 
ul-Arun ; Balkees queen of Sheba, was stated 
to Sollman to have hairy legs ; the Koran, 
(Ch. xxii) mentions the plan he adopted to 
a.scertain the fact. — Onseley's Travels, Vol. i, 
p, 33(5. See Balkis, Nureh, Saba. 

SHEBB, also Sliabb, An. Alum. 

SHECIIICM, the inodeni Nablus, has in its 
neighbourhood the two mountains, Gerizim 
and Ebal, each about 2,o00 feet high with 
Joseph’s tomb and Jacob’s well at the eastern 
end of the valley, the former near the foot of 
Ebal and the latter near the foot of Gerizim. 
Gn(5 Tur, is the inonntMiii mass near Sinai. 
Another Tur, the Et Tur, i.s mount Gerizim 
near Nablus. Sb»*chern was made the metropo- 
lis of the conquering Israelites. Jerusalem 
only became of inij)()rt!incc after the vision 
of David in II. Clirou. iii, 1. It was from 
(4erizim ami Kbal that Mo.ses ordered the law 
to be read. It was here that the field wa.s 
bought by .Jacob, ((ieu. xxxiii, t9, and xxxiv, 
2-4.) Shecliem of Samaria, was a refuge city. 
See Bast. 

SIIEDAKH-NINDI, Ar. Amarantus ole- 
raceus, Linn. 

SHEEAII, followers of Ali, a mahomcdaii 
sect, and opposed to the Soouneo sect. 

SHE E K A I, Tam. A cacia coucinna. 

SHEELANDKI ARISI, Tam. Cyperus 
geminatus. 

SHEELASSRTTO, Tkl. Agathotes clii- 
rayta. 

SHE EM, B KXG., Hixi). (kmavalia gladitttav 

vSHP5EMI or Simi Pooshini-kai, Tam. 
Cucurbita ovifera. 

SHEEN ? — cover for pots. 

SHEENDT CODE!, Tam. Menispermum 
cordifolinm, Cocculus cordifolins. . : 

SHEEN-THAN, Burm. Platina. 

SIIEEOABAD, is regarded as the farthest 
town "in which the polished Oordoo of the 
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quondam mogul courfc of Agra liHo this day 
spoken without any taint of rural corruptiou. 
Tr, of Hhid,^ Vol, i, p» 370. 

SHEEP. 


Brebis, Moutons, 

Fr. 

Oyis, 

Lat. 

JRetes-ft-Jaiue, 


Gosfand, 

Pkks. 

•Schafe, 

Geu. 

Owzi, 

Riis. 

Ois, 

Gukek. 

Avi, 

Sans. 

Bliora, 

Hind. 

l*ecora, Ovcias, 

' Si*. 

Af'heiida, 

Tecorc, 

It. 

Luk, 

Till. 


The shawl-goat, ami a dwarf variety 
(black, with short horns), also a race of 
black -faced sheep, ami thedumba, or broad- 
tail, are reared iu Latlakh in gr(‘at nuinbors. 
Four horned varieties of this sheep are not 
uncommon. The “ bla(di-face,’* or liunniah, 
stands much higher than any seen elsewhere, 
and is a handsome animal. A lierd of shawl- 
goat<5, and two of the hnniiiali sheep were 
brought to tlie Punjiiub. Although the 
former tliiove very well all the sheep rapidly 
lost flesh and pined away within a month 
1 after their arrival on the plains. The Yak 
seldom survives be 3 'ond a few months, and 
even rapidly degenerates in the valley of 
Cashmere. The heat and insects are evi- 
dently its greatest enemies in the tame as 
well as wild state ; and none of these animals, 
not even the goats, seemed to care for the 
luxuriant vegetation of the lowlands, prefer- 
ring whatever resembles their Tartaric furze 
ami bent to the rich clover and grasses of 
Cashmere. — Adams, See Ovis. 

SHEEP-SKINS. Besides local supplies, many 
thousands are imported into Britain from the 
Capeof Good Hope, British India. Tlioseofthc 
.Cape are distinguislied hy the greater width 
^)f tin; skin that covers the tail. They are 
simply tanned, and employe<l for various 
purposes for which a thin, cheap leather is 
required ; .such as for common hookldnding, 
leathering for common bellows, whip-lashes, 
bags, aprons, &c. Sheep-skins also form the 
cheaper kinds of Avash-leather for l)re(M;hes, 
gloves, and umter- waistcoats ; as also coloured 
and dyed leathers and mock morocco, used 
for women’s shoes, for covering writing-tables, 
stools, chairs and sofas, lining carriages, &c, 
►See Hides, Leather, Skins. 

SHEER, Pkrs. Milk. 

SHEERANNEE. On the monntainons 
border of Dera Ismael Khan, the rno.st for- 
midable tribe are the Sheeraiinee ; they fre- 
quently descended to rob and murder. Previ- 
ous to annexation, the Sheerannee made 
themselves the terror of' the border. — Record^ 
Gout, of India, No, II. 

SHEER.AZ, is one farsakh, 3J miles in 
oirtsumferenco ; and is surrounded with a 
shabby-looking wall of sun-dried bricks and 
mud ; outside of which is a moat nearlj^ dry. 


SHEIKH BA|)A OOD BEEN. 

SHEER-BIRINJ, or Kheer. 
SHEER-DARAKHT ZEKOOM, Peus. 
Euphorlua caimriensis, Linn. 

SHE ERI-G UM \j D LJ, Hind. Gmeliiia 
parv'iffora. 

SIIJCEB-I-KriASH-KIIASH, Pers, also 
(Jly un, Pkrs. Opium. 

SIIEKRIJ KALLY, a river near Nooudia 
in Nusseerabad. 

SUEFR KIJLLA, see Knlla. 
SlIKERNKE, sweets. 

SH HER LJ DEK, Taai. See Ganta hariiiga. 
SIIEERVVLVTERS are birds of the skim- 
mer (Rhync.hops) genus. 

SllEESlI, Duk: Lead. 

SHEESHAII, Jh-:RS. Glass. 

SHEET KIIYiE, Burm. Soniecarpiis 
longi folia, McCleU. 

SlIlOET MA TET, Buum. Asparagus 
accrosus, Roxb. 

SlIEETALA, Sans. Cold. 

SlIEETALA, in hindoo mythology, the 
goddess who cools flic body when afflicted 
with the small- pox, she receives many 
honours from the lower onlers of liindoos.— 
Ward's view o f the Hindoos, Vol. i,, p 38, 
8IIEETALA-PATJ^]E, Bkno., Sans., 
from slieetahi, cold, and patoe, a mat, from 
pat, to move. The mat is from the Maranta 
dichotoma. 

SlIEFTAH, or ShafUi, called in Syriac, 
'Vgal, is a skein of earners wool thread, about 
nine feet long, bound at distances of about 
twelve inch(» with silk and gold thread. It 
is Avonnd round the kulia, forming a large 
turban, uml is principally worn by the Aneyseli. 
— I Jam a ton's iiinai Hedjaz, I^ondon, ^.183. 
SllEGAL, lliNj). Pyrns variolosa. 
SMEtJAPE THUNDE KIRE, Tam. 
A mara n (us ai ro[)ii rpu l eus. 

SIIEGAPE - MENTIIARI - MARAM, 
Tam. Ihiuhinia pur[uirea. 

SH EG GERE, Sans. Hyperanthcra ino- 
ringa. 

SllEIKII, amongst mahomedaus a father 
of tradition, a term given to descendants of 
Arabian origin, some of whom claim Oomar 
as their ancestor, also applied generally to all 
of the Sunni sect other than syuds, pathuiis 
or moguls. The Slieikh therefore is of the 
most varied origin, and is engaged in all 
avocations, military and civil, ns soldiori^, in 
regular and irregular armies, as police, shop- 
keepers, ami a very few, a mere sprinkling 
of them, in learned professions or occupations 
requiring prior education. The Sheiks are 
of three origins, the Koreishee, Mahomed’s 
tribe ; the Siddeqee, Aboo Bukr’s tribe ; 
and the Farooqee or Oomar’s tribe. 

SHEIKH BAHA OOD DEEN, ZAKA- 
RIA, boruat Cotcaror ia Mooltau. He 'was 
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a great traveller, Imving it is said, overruu SHEK-tf^ Chin. A mineral substance 
Persia and Turkey, and a disciple for some used in Oliina as a dentifrice, also as a tisan, 
time otSliahab oqd Deeu, Sohurmurder, at in fevers. It is brought from the north of 
Bagdad. He died on the 7th Sufur, a. it. 665 China and is said to be gypsum or alabaster. 
(a.i>. 7th September J266), and was buried —Bemmu 

at Mooltaii. See Sumin. SHELAH, Hind., ofKohat, a torrent or 


SHEIKH FAROOQEE, sheiklis descend- 
ed ft'om Oomar. 

SriElKH MAHOMED ALI, II AZIN, 
JILANI, his tomb at Bnxar, where he 
diedinA.H. 118 ()(a.I). 1766-67), distinguished 
for his science, learning, and liMjiary talents. 
He wrote in hoth prose and verse with equal 
.skill.—//^r/J., p. 432. 

SHEIKH MAKKANI, see Wahabi. 

SHEIKH QORAYSHEE, Mohummud 
and all bis companions and descendants. 

SHEIKH XU SHADIJLI, THIN OMAN, 
see Moeba. 

S 1 1 K I K H S A LE H, see Lol i n ia. 

SHAIKH SHARIF BOO ALP, QALAN- 
DAR, born at Paniput, a town thirty coss 
uortli-west of Delhi, to wlii(!h capital be 
came at forty years of ,age, and bec^ame a 
disciple of (iootb-ood-Deen. He devoted 
himself for twenty years toextei nal sciences ; 
after which he threw all his books in the 
.lumna, and began to travel for religions in- 
struction. In Asia Minor he profited great- 
ly by the soc.iety of Shams Tabreez and 
Mulvi lioonii. He then returned home, lived 
retired and worked miiacdes, and is said to 
have dietl a. ii. 724 (a. d. 1323-24 ?) 

SHAIK SIDDEEQEE, sheikhs, descend- 
ed from Aboo Bukr, Siddeoq. 

SiiElK SULTAN KULI, see Hydera- 
bad. 

SHEIKH SUDDOO, a Musiilman who 
became a (lemon. Sheikh siiddoo kec kurraee, 
is a ceremony. 

SHEIKII SHAH, see Malwa. 

SHEIKH UL SlIAYUKH, see Mesopo- 
tamia. 

SHEIKH UL BALAD, Auvn. Presi- 
dent of the municipal affairs of a Turkish 
town. Chief of a village. 

SHEKIIAN, see Khybcr. 

SIIEKHAWATTEE. Tliis country ex- 
tends about eighty miles from north to south, 
and less from east to west. It has the exten- 
sive dominions of the rajah of Jypoor on the 
south ; on the cast the dependencies of the 
British Government, and on the west the terri- 
tories ofBikaiieer; on the north-west it has the 
barren country of the Battee idan, formerly a 
pluuderiug tribe, remarkable for carrying on 
their depredations on foot, and still more so, 
for the length and rapidity of the incursions 
thus made : on the north is Ilurrecaua, the 
scene of the exploits of George Thomas. — 
Elphinstone*s Kingdom of Caubuly p. 3. 
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hill stream. 

SriELANDI A11I8I, Tam. Rice of Cy- 
perus bulbosus, Vahl. 

SHELL, the protective covering of the mol- > 
luscons class of animals widely distributed 
tlirougbout the earth, the fresh water, and the 
ocean. This covering is in most cases exterior, 
and large enough to eLiclo.so the whole body ; 
but in some cases it is interior, and only of 
sulficcut size to protect the heart and lungs. 
Shell is a secretion from the skin which covers 
the back of tlio animal, and which is of a 
peculi/ir thickness and flesliy consistence, and 
is called tli(3 mantle. This fleshy mantle is 
very evident on the back of the common grey 
sing, in whi(4i it covers only a portion of the 
body, and contains in general, within the sub- 
stance, an internal shell, small, flat, transpa- 
rent, and oval. The snail affords a familiar 
instance of an external shell. Shells are call- 
ed univalve or bivalve according as they con- 
sist of one part, or of two parts joined to- 
gether by a hinge. The snail is univalve, the*, 
oyster is bivalve. Bivalves are inferior in 
the scale of existence to univalves, both as 
it respects powers of motion and organs of 
sense. The generality of tho bivalve shells, 
including various oysters, muscles, &c., are 
termed nacreous shells, from nacre, the French 
for raother-of-ix3arl. Tho so-called shell of ' 
the tortoise, is merely a bony covering, and ' 
difTerent in structure from true shell : it is 
obtained from Ceylon, tho Easteni Archi- 
pelago, France, Trinidad, &c. The beautiful 
lining of oyster-shells, known as mother- 
of-pearl, is manufactured into articles of 
great beauty. Most of the univalve shells 
are of tlie cliaracter called porcelauous from 
their brittl(iuoss, translncencc, and the resem- 
blance of their fracture to that of porcelain. 

In tho manufacture of Cameos, it is best to 
leave the edge of the figure quite square, for 
tho thickucss of about y^th of an inch. Tho 
surface of the cameo should be finished 
as nearly as possible with tho cutting tools, 
as all polishing with abrasive powders 
liable to remove the sharp angles of 
figures, and deteriorate the cameo by leaving # 
the form undefined. When, however, IJi© 
work has been finished as smooth as' possible : 
with the cutting tools, tlie final polish mi^ f 
be given by a little putty- powder used Agf, v 
upou a moderately stiff tooth-brush, app)l^ , : j 
with care, and rather to the dark ground ^aii ^ 
to the carved surface ; this is the concluding .• 
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j^i^ocess, after which the cameo W ready for minutely described by authoi's, yet it is not 
removing from the block prior to mbunting. known frdm whence the mineral substance is 
The covering of the tortoise is called its shell, derived, or what change it undergoes to 
but it partakes of the nature of horn. Sir J. convert it into the material forming shell. .It 
E. Tennent tells us that the trade in shells is appears probable, however, that soluble salts, 
one of extreme antiquity in Ceylon. The or other combinations of lime existing in the 
Gulf of Manaar has been fished from the water, are absorbed into the body of the 
earliest times for the large chauk shell, Tiir- animal, aud from thence by the proper duc.ts 
binella Vapo, to be exported to India, where convoyed to the surface for the formation 
it is sawn iu to rings aud worn as ankles and and nourishment of the shell. Should this 
bracelets by the woiheii of Ilindustuii, Dacca be the case it might, castoris paribus, be ex- 
being the chief place of manufacture : an- pected that shells of the largest size w^ould 
other use for those shells is their conversion be found where calcareous rocks fringe the 
into trumpets which are sounded in the coast and vice versa : here indeed an expla- 
temples on all occasions of ceremony. A nation of the difficulty seems at liaiid, for 
chayk, in which the whorls, instead of run- there are no rocks of a calcareous nature in 
ning from left to right, as iu the ordinary this neighbourhood ; on the other liund, it is 
shells, are reversed, and run from right to difficult: to account for the immense extent 
loft, is regarded with such reverence that a and rapid growth of the corallines which line 
specimen formerly sold for its Aveight in gold, that const for many miles, and in the elegance 
bCit one may now be had for four or five of their forms, aud variety of their species, 
pounds. Cosmas Indicopleustes, Avritiug in almost vie witli our land forests. Tliis de- 
the fifth century, describes a place on the Avest scriptioii of animal vegetation, if it may he 
coast of Ceylon, Avhich he calls Marallo. so called, appears also to obtain its uoiirish- 
Thevenot translates this name ‘ oysters,’ in ment by absorption from the sea Avater ; 
which case Marallo might be conjectured to and lie considers it not altogether unlikely 
be Bentotte, near Colombo, Avhich yields the that this constant and active process main- 
best edible ‘oysters’ in Ceylgn. But the taiiied by the corallines may interfere with 
shell iu question AA^as most probably the chauk the growth of shells in the immediate 
and Marallo was Mantotto, off Avhich it is neighbourhood. One evident cause of the 
found ill great numbers. Iu fact, two cen- scarcity of many species of shells, near Sin- 
turies later Abu -Zeyd, an Arab, Avho Avrote gapore, is, that the poorer Malays and Clii- 
an account of the trade and productions of iiesc use most kinds of shell-fish as food, 
India, speaks of these shells by the name they and search the shores for them Avith such 
still bear, which ho states to he schciiek ; diligence as to haA’^e causqd a deartU of 
which is merely au attempt to spell the local such as are commou iu less freciueiitod parts 
term, chank, in Arabic characters. In gene- of the coast. Among tlie group of small 
ral, shells are more prized for their beauty islands, 30 or 40 miles south of Singapore, 
than valued for their rarity, though some where humau habitation is rarely, seen, the 
of the ‘ Argus’ cOAvries have been sold as general character of the shells is similar to 
high as four guineas a pair. One of the those of Singapore, but they are more abun- 
principal sources where the Ceylon supplies of dant aud of larger size, particularly the 
shells are derived is the beautiful Bay of genera Ilippopus, Tridacna, SpondyJus and 
Venloos, to the north of Batticaloa, formed Chania, which, especially the two latter, are 
by the embouchure of the Natoor river. The much used as food by the natives. Shells 
scenery at this spot is enchanting. are used as a flux iu the Beypore blast furnace 

Near Singapore, says Dr. Traill, there instead of lime and along the coast, near 
are numerous sheltered bays and inlets, Avith Madras the finest plaster is made from cal- 
large tracts of level sand, aud iu other places, cined shells. The Placuna placenta or win- 
shelving rocks clothed in part Avitli a variety doAV shell is still used as a substitute for 
of algse. It may, however, be questioned glass. — Tomlinson^ p, 129 ; Journal of 
whether the geological formation of the coast the Indian Archipelago^ No, v, Novem- 
18 such as favours the growth of shells; her 1847, p, 228 ; TennenCs^ Sketches of 
hataraiists are but imperfectly acquainted the Nat History of Ceylon, p, 369-371 ; 
with the primary formation of the calcareous Cosmas Indico-^plenstes, in Thevenot's ed,, 
coverings of these animals; it is known ^ i, 21 ; Shells of Singapore by Dr, Traill ; 
that the membrane which is called the mantle Cat, Ex,, p, 162. See Cement, Cliunam, 
of the animal, secretes a fluid more or less Lime, Mollusca. 
tenacious, which gradually hardens into the SHELLAC or shell-lac 
consistence of shell, and the maimer in which Chapta-lac, Dok., Qcz., Himd. | Lak, Malay. 
it is -deposited, layer by layer has been The mostcommou form iu which lac is gene- 
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rally known, is the substance liquified, strained, place beforcrtt the heads of the slain in battle 
and formed into thin transparent laminae. — or the heads of animals killed* in the chase. 
Faulkner. See Lac. See Khumia, Kuki. 

SHELLOK. The Berber and Shellok are SHENBAGA MARAM, Tam. Michelia 
untamed, warlike tribes, dwelling on the moun- nilagerica, also Michelia champaca. 
tains of N. Africa ; when possible, rovers of the SIIEN-CHAND ANAM, Maleal. Ptero- 

sea, claiming fanciful origins, but impatient of carpus saiitulinus. 

any subjection. They are the same race as those SHENDE CODI, Tam. Cocculus cordi- 

whom the French call Kabyle and Zouave, folius, DC. 

The Moors are little idle men, who grow fat SHEN-DOO, a Burmese tribe, who call 
from indolence, they are lowlanders, traders, themselves Hcu-ma, and dwell in the moun- 
dwellers in cities, avaricious, perfidious, tains north of Arakan. TheKhyouug-tha or 
cowardly, cringing and insolent. The Riff- children of the river, are of Arakancse origin, ; 
dwellers of Kalhiya, Cape Tres Forcas, cor- speak tlio old Arakan dialect and confom to 
respond to the Arab Sahel i on the Red Sea buddliist customs. The Toung-tha, or child- 
coast, the name being evidently from ‘ripa* ren of the hills, are of mixed origin, if indeed 
a bank. they are not aborigines of the country. They 

SHELLU, Tam. Termes, White ants. speaknumerousdialcctsand worshipthedeities 
SHEM, son of Authur, restored three of the elements and spirits of the hills and 
cities. See Calah, India, Nineveh, Semitic, streams. The Shen-doo occupy the very 
STIEMA KALANGC, Tam. Colocasia remote mountainous country at the heads 
antiquorum, Schott. of the several rivers. They arc said to com- 

SllEMB ADAW AR, fishermen of Southern prise twelve powerful clans, whose habitations 
ludia. extend from the Blue Mountains to Oachar 

SHEMBRA VALLI, Maleal. Vitis in- and Burmah proper. They are much feared 
dica, Lmn. but little or nothing is known respecting them. 

SHEMBAGUM, Tam. Michelia champaca. Captain Lewin describes them as much tailor 
SHEMBAU-KAMA — ? Azadirachta in- than ordinary liillmen, and of much fairer 
dica. complexion : and the faces of those he saw 

SHEMBU, Tam. Copper. boro no signs of that Mongolian type of phy- 

SHEMGAR, see Aflghan, Kabul. siognomy, which generally prevails amongst 

8HEM1TE S, see Ariaiis, Iran, Semitic the Toung-tha tribes. Both males and females 
races. are more decorous iu their dress than the other 

SHEMLTT, Peks. Fenugreek seed, Tri- hill tribes, aud field labour as a general nile 
gonella foenum-giiecum. is performed only by the men, aud never by 

SHEM MARAM, Tam. Amoora rohituka, the women, excepting in the case of poverty. 
W,^' A., also Swictciiia febrifuga, or Soy- The Shendoo possess muskets which do not 
ineda fobrifuga, cue of the Cedrelaceae, lio.vb.^ appear to bo of European manufacture ; the 
c. 17. The Choar Kulli of N. India. It is stocks are painted rod, black and yellow, 
a large tree, tolerably abundant, timber very and are highly varnished. Their powder 
durable aud strong, yet liglifc and easily worked, flasks are made of gyul lionis, and are polished 
deserving of attention. Its bark is called and beautifully iulaid with silver and ivory, 
Rohuii ka chilka, Rohuu bark, A decoction Captain Hughes, iu charge of the Arracan 
is made of ten drachms, water two pints, hill tribes, writing in 1872, mentioned that 
In preparing compound chalk powder, pow- they have noKa-mi, or Koo-mee, or Quay- 
(lered Roliun bark is substituted for the mee ;Koon,orMru. The Shendoo tribe divides 
Tonnentil of the Loudon PharmacopaBia, itself into five or six branches, who all speak 
which is only used for its astringciicy. — Beng. a different dialect; the most powerful of 
Phar.^p. 404. whom are the “Sliaiug Tee” and Tna-krai-mi, 

SHEM MULI, Tam., Tel. Barlcria prio- the hitter approaching Burmah proper, ‘‘Chyn 
nilis, Ljww. Shemmoolli clley, loaves of Barie- orKhyn.” Dr. Mason never before a. d. 1872 
^ heard of the “ Too aud Tiia-krai-mi,” but 
SHEMOOGAII, a town in* North-western thought it probable the names only are 
part of Mysore, new. — Br. Mason in Uteris. See Heuma. 

SHEM PARITI, Maleal. Hibiscus rosa- SHENG, Chin. The slieug are not pro- 
sinensis, TAnn. duced by any alteration of the vowel sound, 

SHEMTSCHUNG, also Perlu, Bus. for sounds which we can only write with oiie 
Pearls. and the same vowel, as for instance, a 

SHEM SAQ, an inferior deity of the Kuki, a : fan ; u in chu, are pronounced with all 
rude block of wood is put up in every quarter of , different sheng. — Meadows' Desultory Notes, 
a village : to him a goat is offored, and they pp. Sf9-60. 
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SHBORANEE. 

SHENGAZHANIR PU, Tart. Nym- 
phsBtt odorata. 

SHENGHARF, Pkrs. Cinnabar, 

SHENG-KOTTE, Tam. Nut of Seme- 
carpus nuacardium. 

SHENI, Hind. Rubia cordifolia. 

SHENKODI VELI, Tam. Plumbago 
rosea, Linn, 

SHENKU, Sans., Tkl. Cbaiik shells. 

SHENSI, one of the most extensive Chi- 
ueae provinces, but the western part of it has 
been erected into a province under the name 
of Kan-su. 

SHENSOY, one of the two Parseo sects 
in India. 

SHENTU, Tseindii or Shiarndu, see India. 

SHENUZAN, see Kabul. 

SHENWARl KIIVBERI, a race even 
more infamous for their robberies than the 
Afridi Khybcri . — iMoorcrojTa Travels^ VoL ii, 
/>. 354. 8cc Khybcr. 

SIIEO, Hind. Wine. 

SHEOPUR, or Siva-pnr, the city of Sheo 
or Siva, the hindoo god of war, whose battle- 
shout i»Hur ; and hence one of Ids epithets, 
lis Heri is that of Krishna or Kaniya. 

SHEORA, Beng. Epicarpus orientalis, 
BlumCy also Trophis as pern. 

SHEORANEE. Below the Wuzcerec 
limits, a. little south of the Goomul river, are 
the Sheoranec hills, stretching from the lati- 
tude ofDehra Ishmael Khau downwards to 
nearly the latitude of Dehra Futteh Khan, a 
distance of lifty miles. In these hills is the 
lofty square-shaped mountain called “ Solo- 
mon’s Throne,” (TaKht-i-Suliman) which 
gives its name to tlio Suleemanee range, 
running parallel for 300 miles to the Indus 
and forming the western frontier of British 
India. At the base of this mountain runs 
.the important Zerkunnee pass, the high road 
for caravans to and from Kandahar. The 
Sheoi'anee are of Pathan lineage, of inferior 
stature to the Wuzecrec; they arc warlike 
and predatory, and quite independent. The 
number of theirfighting-men has been setdown 
alii 10,000 ; but this is high. They can mus- 
tei* 1,000 men within a day’s notice ; in the 
course of three or four days they will muster 
3,000 more. They adjoin the British tracts 
of Tak (partially) iu the north, then Kolachee 
then Durrabund, and lastly Choudwan — all iu 
the Dehra Ishmael Khan district, and forming 
the border plains of the Upper Dcrajat. With 
all the above tracts the Sheoraiioc, up to a. d. 
1850, had been at feud. They would be the 
aggressors, attacking towus, burning villages, 
cartying off prisoners and cattle. The people 
of the*plaiu would make reprisals and retali- 
ation and thus Che feud would be iuflamod. The 
Sheorance however were so much fearect, that 
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the arable lands skirting the base of the hills 
wei*e all l^ft untilled and the neighbouring plain 
villages paid them regularly oue-fourth of their 
produce to buy off' depredation : such was 
the state of .things up to aonexaiion by the 
British, the Sil^h government being unable to 
restrain them. 8ce India, Khyber, Paujab^ 
Sheranee. 

8HEPHALIKA, Beno., Hind. Nyc- 
tanthus arbor- tristis, 

SII EPHERD. Ttie chief shepherds of tho 
8. of India, are the Kurumbar race, their 
name being from Kuru, a sheep. In the south 
of India, the shepherds and milkmen, wool- 
shearers, cow- herds, cow-keepers, Oree golla 
waiiloo, Coraba golla wanloo, Huude Cornba 
wanloo, are tli visions of the shepherd or cow- 
keeper races who interinurry. There are 
several other sections of this people. Golla is 
the Greek gala milk. In tlie Tamil country, 
shepherds are divided into many classes, ns, 
Alauyakarar, Kiirukii, Pavalangattee, Sam bar, 
ami 8ival Kdyar, &c. &c. They are called 
Pillay and Kouar. The Dhangar shepherd 
race are a very numerous body, known in the 
south as the Kurumbar, from “ Kuru,” a sheep. 
There arc 55,1) 17 Dhangar in the Berars. 
In Hindustan, the Dliaugar arc in some places 
called llatkar, and a considerable body of the 
Hatkar tribe dwell in the peninsula from 
Bassim north of IlingoIceiutoBcrar,nnd in the 
hills on tho northern bank of the Pain Canga. 
They are a warlike race, obstinate and quar- 
relsome, independent in bearing and preten- 
sions in character, and arrange themselves 
into the Poli, Gurdi and Muski clans. They 
eat with the Kunbi ; they burn the dead who 
die in battle or in the chase, but inter those 
who die of disease, seating the body cross- 
legged, with a small piece of gold in the 
mouth of the corpse. This mode of inter- 
ring tlie corpse in a sitting posture is follow- 
ed by the goldsmith, carpenter, stoiic-niason, 
blacksmith and l)razicr, and by all the vira- 
saiva liugaet religionists. 

Another covv-kceper race is tlie Gaoli or 
Goli people, who have been settled from time 
immemorial along the SatpmtAi range, and 
once ruled tlie hill country round Baitul. 
It has been suggested that the very uumcrous 
“ Gaoli” of Bengal are Koli, hut such a sup- 
position is as regards the Gaoli of the Penin- 
sula, wholly untenable, the latter being a tall, 
fair race, evidently of northern origin. Tho 
Gaoli of Seoul have many sub-divisions. . In 
the centre of the peninsula the Gaoli are 
generally robust fair men, and they are scat- 
tered all through the Hyderabad country. 
A sctileracut in Secunderabad are great, 
bulky men and women. The shepherds of 
India have a custom, which is purely Asiatic, 
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of preceding^Uioir flocks of pasture He shall 
feed ine m a greoii pasture, and lead me forth 
beside the waters of comfort,” said the Psalm- 
sit ; and the daily custom of the shepherd 
tribe of Hindustan, proves that this poetical 
and beautiful simile, was drawn from ihe prac- 
tices of common life. The Ahir of Northern 
India now rear cattle, though seemingly in 
former times shepherds. Near Benares,there 
are 16 clans. The Ahar of Moradabud and 
Rohilcund seem identical with the Ahir. The 
Garariya of Hindustan rear sheep and goats. 
The Kewafi of the Rajpulauah oases rear 
camels. — Campbell, p. 7 ; Poslans l^esiern 
India, VoL i, 196. See Jat or Jet, or Jut, 
Sherriiig Castes. 

SHKPHKRDIA, see Eljcagnaceaj. 

SHEPHERD'S DOG, see Canis. 

SHEPHERD'S TINDER, Eng. Chap- 
talia gossypina. 

SIIEPPEY, see Kunkur. 

SHER, Hind. Pyms mains. 

SUER, Peks. a lion : a tiger. 

SHERAIT-KUCHI, also Kiriat, Tam. 
Cheretta. 

SHERKIIIST, Hind. Manna from Fraxi- 
nus floribuiidus. 

SUER KHAN BABI, see Kattywar, In- 
dia. 

SHERWAN, a province of Beluchistau. 
See Kelat. 

SHERAWANE, Hind. Flacourtia sepi- 
uria. 

SHERANI, a tribe who occupy the Takht- 
i-Suliman, with hard features, grey eyes, and 
high cheek bones. They marry late and re- 
ceive a dowry with the bride. They are 
engaged in agriculture. See Alfghan, Sheo- 
ranee. 

SHERAROW, in hit. 2o ® 2' N., long. 
52 ® 18' E., a small island on the south side 
of tlic Persian Gulf. 

SHERBET, Eng. Sharbat, Akak., from 
sharb, he did drink, water sugared, and 
generally flavoured, 

Sharab ul laimun, Lemon sherbet. 

„ banafshah, Violet „ 

„ „ toot. Mulberry „ 

„ „ homroeyd. Sorrel „ 

M „ ^eboed, Raisin „ 

Sherbets are favourite, cooling, and re- 

freshing beverages used in the east ; and 
made with the juice of limes, pomegranate, pine- 
apples, and other fruit, mixed with water 
and sugar, with the addition of rose-water, 
or some other fragrant ingredient. The Per- 
sian sherbets are most esteemed. — Faulkner, 

SHERE, Hind., of Sutlej aud Kanawar, 
Coriaria iiepalensis, Wall, 

SHERE AFKUN, the mightiest name 
in the annuls of sportsmanship, whose pugi- 


listic vietoi^ over an enormous tiger is a 
recorded fact in Mogul history. He lies 
buried in old BiinlWaii far away from the 
place of his birth in Turkomauia. — Tr, of 
Hind., Vol.\,p. 157. 

SHEREF-UD-DIN, see Kabul, 
SHERGHOTTI, in hit. 2P 33' 4- ; loog.f^* 
47' O', in Bahar, 58 miles N. W. of Hazaribagh. 
Its dak bungalow, 439 feet, liobt. Schlageni ; 
460 feet above the sea, Hook, 

SHERI Alt. Noble; in British India^ 
a title of a mahomedan whose father was 
a siiaikh, and mother a syuduni ; also the 
title of the ruler of Mecca. The sherif 
of Mecca is very erroneously regarded by 
some persons in Europe as a sort of mus- 
sulman pope, a comparison whi<;h is utter- 
ly destitute of foundation. He combines 
no spiritual with his temporal power ; the 
cadi and the mufti give decisions in law and 
religion with which he cannot interfere, ho 
Ixiars the sword, not the crosier ; in the 
house of God he has no distinguishing place. 
Hamilton, an old writer describes the sherif 
of Mecca of this day as having tlireet slashes 
on each side of the face called rnusha-ly, 
which though then falling into disuse had been 
till lately tlic mark of all persons born within 
the sacred ierritoiy. In his hand he carri- 
ed the mashab, the camel stick of almond 
wood, wliich is undoubtedly the original of 
the jackal-headed wand with which some of 
the Egyptian deities are represented and which 
is here almost regarded ns the symbol of 
royal i>(>wer. In his Cashmere waist band 
was stuck a poniard with a gold aud jewel 
studded handle. — Ilamillon, Sinai, Medjaz 
and Soudan, p. 1 1 6. 

SHERI MANU, Tel. Auogeissus latifo- 
lius, Wall. * 

SHERKI, An. The east-wind of scrip- 
ture. Rich notic.cs an exclamation : “ The 
sherki is come !” As soon ns this wind cam6 
on, the thermometer rose 10 degrees, from 
80 to 90®. The so much -dreaded sherki, seems 
to blow from any (|nnrter, from E. to N, E. 
It resembles the Italian sirocco, pronounced 
scirocco, and no doul)t the same word as 
sherki, i. e., easterly. The Koords call it 
Baya Rish, or black wind. — Rick's Residence 
in Koordislan, VoL i, pp. 125, 145. 

SIIERKLST, Guz., Hini>., Peus. Manna. . 

8HERKUN, a six-pointed diagram for 
which the brahmans have several mysterious 
names ; but it is generally called Sherkuo» 
which means little else than six-pointed^ If 
it have live points, it is also replete with my- 
thological allusions : Siva and Brahma haye, 
or had, dve heads. The diagrams haTe^llso 
mathematical properties of a mysterious de- 
scriplioii ; and they serve, like our fox and 
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goose or soUtaire boards, for a game, played 
with cowries, or with dice, guiding the^^move- 
meats of the men. It is a popular game, 
and the iustruinents of play are always at 
hand : the lines drawn in the dust with the 
linger, and a few stones picked up, will fur- 
nish the means of gaming : cowries being 
used as money, two or three of them are 
rarely wanting to a party disposed to play. 
The triangle, is called Trikun, which it lite- 
I'ally means ; and has been explained by a 
brahmau as the symbol of certain deities or 
powers, and tlio type of triune, co-equality : 
and hence applied by some to the three great 
powers conjointly. A point, called Piinn, 
represents the deity ; having neither length 
nor breadth, self-existing, containing nothing. 
A circle is Brahin, Eternity ; having ncitlicr 
beginning nor end, unity, perfection. — Moor, 
p. 404. 

SHERRY, a well known wine, of a deep or 
light amber colour. When good, it has a fine 
aromatic odour ; its taste is warm, w’ith some 
degree of the agreeable bitterness of the peach, 
kernel. ♦ It is principally produced in the 
vicinity of Xeres in Spain. It is extensively 
used a.s a dinner wine. — Faulkner, 

SHERVAROY HILLS or Shevaroy Hills, 
a few miles N. E. from Salem, are a mass 
of densely-wooded flat topped hills, the mean 
height being 4,600 feet and the highest peak 
5,260 feet. These hills arc an irregular ina.ss of 
mountains separated by <leep valleys In the 
Salem district of reuiusiilar India, in the 
Mad ras Presidency, in lat. 1 P50N., and long. 
78° 20' E. ^JMiey form the northern boundary 
of the valley in which the town of Salem 
lies. The Shevaroyen or Green-mountain, is 
about 5,200 or 5,300 feet of elevation. Their 
entire length from north to south is about 
17 miles and their breadth 10 or 12 miles. 
The superficial area of the higher plateau 
has been estimated at one hundred square 
miles. The highest portions of the plateau 
are from 4,500 to 5,000 feet. 

SHKRZA, Hind. Eagle. 

.SHESIIA, see Inscriptions, Sesha. 

ISHESHAVAT, Sans., from she.sha, the 
end. 

SHETTI, Malbal. Ixora cocciuca. 

SHETTI KODIVALI, Maleal. Plum- 
bago rosen. 

SHEWA DARU, Hind. Nigella sativa. 

SHE WAN, sec Jell, »Sehwan. 

SHEWUN, or Sewun, Mahr. Gmelina ar- 
borea, Roxb., also Gmelina asinticsu 

SHEYALKANTA, also Sheyaln, Beng. 
Valisneria octandra. 

SHIA, Hind. Dalbergia sissoo. 

SHIAH, raahomcdan sectarians, followers of j 
All and tlie twelve Imams. The shiah rnahbme- ' 


dans of India, on the 18 th Zihaj, make three 
images of dough, filled with honey to repre- 
scut Abu Bakr, Omar and Osman, and stick 
knives into them. The shiah mahomedan often 
marry by the mita ceremony, for a brief 
period. — If 'ilsorCs Gloss, See Kajar, Kabul, 
Kashmir, Kazzilbash, Khajah, Khulm, Ko- 
hat, Sikhs, Mahomedau. 

SHIA-DZA, Bukm. Catechu. 

SHIA-DZAON, Buioi. Euphorbia cana- 
riensis, Li fin. 

shiah TQRT, see Affghan. 

SlUAL-KANTA, Beng., Hind. Arge- 
mone mexicana. 

Sn IB BEG AM. Across the Moorgliab, and 
to^vards Balk, which city is in the territory of 
the king of Bokhara, lie the small states of 
Andkho, Maimuna, Shibbergam, Siripool and 
Akchec ; a connection subsisted between them 
and Herat, but since they are divided against 
each other, their aid is of small avail. In a.d. 
1830, all of them were engaged in the slave 
trade, and indepcmlent, though they send 
presents of horses both to Herat and Bokhara. 

Muimufia is tlic most important of the 
whole : the chief in 1840 was Mirzah Khan, 
an Uzbek of the tribe Wun, and his country 
extended from Maimuna to tlie Moorgliab, and 
adjoined that of Slier Mahomed Khan, Iluzara. 
Maimuna itself is an open town, or rather 
village, of about 500 houses ; but the strength 
of the chief consists in his “il,^* or moving 
population, wlio frequent Ulmur, Jaiikira, 
Sorbagh, Kaffii-Killa, Khyrabab, Kusar, 
Chuckaktoo,Tiikht-i-Kliatooii, and other sites, 
which can scarcely be called villages, " Ho 
also numbers Arabs among his subjects, many 
' of that tribe having been long settled hero. 

Andkho, or Andklioee, in 1840, was ruled 
by Shah Wall Khan, an Atfghaii Tourk, who 
settled here, with others of his tribe, in the time 
of Nadir. They were then of the shiah sect, 
but are now soonec. The “ of the chief, 
besides his own race, arc Arabs, and he could 
furnish 500 horses. Andkho has a larger 
fixed population than Maimuna, being in one 
of the high roads to Bokhara, but there is 
a scarcity of water in this canton. Wheat is 
here a triennial plant. Aiulkho was the place 
where Moorcroft pcrislied. 

Shibbergam, in 1840, belonged to an Uzbek 
chief. Shibbergam is considered to be a very 
ancient place, being given to the days oY the 
Kaffir (Greek), and still the strongest fort in 
these parts The “ark” or citidal is built 
of brick and mortar, and surrounded by other 
walls of mud. Kalik Ali Beg, a chief of Balk, 
besieged it for scvqu years without success, 
but it must ouly be understood to be strong 
against Uzbeks, who are badly supplied with 
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artillery. Water is conducted to it from the 
rivuiet of Siripool. 

Siripool, in 1840, an Uzbek of the tribe 
of Acliumuelee, governed Siripool. His “il” 
are in Sungchuruk, yaogaii, Goordewan, and 
Daghdrab. Siripool itseU' is us large as 
Maimuna 

Akhchee is a dependency of Balk, and in 
1 840 was held by a sou of Ksban Khoja, the 
governor of that once vast city. 

All of these chiefships are situated in the 
plain country, which in general is well-watered 
by rillsor canals, and hasan abundance of forage 
for camels and horses, which are numerous. 
The soil is dry, but there are many gardens 
near the towns. The style of building, from 
a scarcity of wood, is that of thf3 bee-hive 
shape. There is a good open <;aravan road 
fi*om Mesh id to Biilk, which is a journey of 
16 days ; thus, from Meshid to Shurukhs, 4 ; 
to the Monghul, 3 ; to Maimuna, 4 ; and to 
Buikh in o days. This is much the nearest 
route to Cal)ool from the west. — Bunies^ Pa- 
pers^ East India^ Cahool and Affffkanistany 
fp, 136-37. 

SIirRLACIT, Hind. Saxifraga ligulata. 

SHJBLlNG, TIind. Bryonia, sp. 

SHIBLINGI, lIiNi). Desmodium, sp, 

SIIIBS-TVEBAK, Dan. Biscuits. 

SHIBT, IIiNO, Anetbum sowa, fennel. 

SHIBUL, Duk. Card iosperm urn halica- 
cabinn. 

SHIBUdll, Bexg. Cardiospermum linli- 
cacaluim. 

SHIELD. 

Dsir.aq, Ak. Tarbil, djulap, Malay. 

Dhal, Hind., Tam., 'I’el, Sahikong, „ 

Tameng, paris, Malay. .Siphar, I’Eus 

i*risai ; Otar-otar, „ 

The use of the shield or l)U(*kler seems to 
have been universal over all the Malay and 
Philippine Archipelagos behire tlie introduc- 
tion of fire-arms, and is still continuecl by all 
the ruder tribes. lu Malay there are no 
fewer than seven different names for it, four 
of which are native, — two taken from the 
Javanese, and one from the Telugu. Tliese 
names, however, refer to the different forms of 
it rather than constitute synonyms. Wherever 
the sword, the javelin, the spear, the bow and 
arrow, and blow pipe are used as weapons in 
war, the shield is still carried for protection. 
— Crawfard's Dict.,p. 379. 

SHIGAR, three small districts on the 
Scardo frontier, on the rivers of Shigar, Kliar- 
taks aud on the main stream of the Indus, 
from 7,000 to 9,000 feet high. The chief is 
entitled Gyal-po. The Shigar river is a 
feeder of the Indus, north of Balti. 

8HIGRAM, Tam. A somewhat enlarged 
palanquin on wheels. In India they are much 


used principally ns hack-carriages.— JV-erckf 
Afi/ipodes, p, 193. 

BHIORI, a river of Spiti in the N. W. 
Hirnalnya, Yvith a great glacier, which about 
A. 1), 1830, burst and a great inundation en- 
sued, destroying much life and property. See 
Glacier. 

SHU, Beng. Euphorbia nivulia. Buck, . 

SHURA, prop. Sliujra, a list of the saints 
or holy pi edecessors given by the mursbid of 
the mahomedans to tlieir disciples. 

SHIKAR, IIind.,Pkrs. Game, prey, field 
sports. Shikar-gah, jungle tracts, reserved 
for hunting dynasty. — Buries. 

SHIKARGAII or “ bunting places 
Bela, as the people call them, formed a 
peculiar feature in the face of Sind. The 
Talpur amirs of Sind calculated that every 
head of deer killed cost them £80, and this 
is no exaggeration, duly estimating the loss 
of revenue occasioned by converting valuable 
land into bunting forests. The Shikari (Lunts- 
nien), or dapber, of Sind are, if possible, 
an even more degraded race than the Bale- 
Sbabi. Their second name is probrildy de- 
rived from the dapbo, or broad-headed javelin 
Yvitb a shaft six or seven feet long, their fa- 
vorite weapon. The Siudbi deduce from 
the Yvord etymological reasons for proving 
that, they are descended from a plurality of 
fathers. The Sliikari are neither moslems 
nor hindoos They are very numerous about 
Omerkot and the Thyr, where they* subsist 
by manual labour, agricnilture and bunting. 
In these regions there is something remark- 
ably wild and savage in tlicir appearance. 
The only garment worn is a cloth round the 
waist, e.xcept in winter, when a tattered 
blanket pi eserves them from the cold. Armed 
with his usual Yveapons, the Shikari generally 
seeks the Yvildest part of the country where 
he can find the greatest number of hogs, 
jackals, lynxes, and a kind of lizard called 
Giloi.— Smdh, EoL ii,pp. 82 to 307. 

SHIKARI ME WA, Hind. ofKuhat, Gre- 
Yvia betulnefolia. 

HHIKARPUR, 27* 55' ; 68" 52', a town in 
Sindh, on the right side of the Indus, Mean 
height 250 feet. Griff, It is to the Yvest of 
the Indus river and contains 30,000 people. 
It is a great central enterpot, trading with 
Central Asia, Affghanistnn and Bokhara. Its 
hindoo merchants have the Yvhole commerce 
of Central Asia in their hands, through an 
extensive agency, established in Hyderabad, 
Bombay, Jaipur, Baliawalpur, Multan, Dem 
Ghazi Khan, Dera Ismael Khan, Amritaar, 
Khorasan, Peshawur, Kabul, Khulm, 
duz, Balk, Bokhara, Mashad, Hemt, Slislilm, 
Persja, Turkestan, Candahar, &c., &c. It has 
no m*anufacture of any description, but derives 
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its ilisliiivrtion solely from its situation in tlic 
initlst <»r tl»e eonimeiT.iol routes ; Herat, 
CaiHlaluir, Slial and Kalat, are its western 
marts ; HomUay aiui Hydernhiul are its 
soutUeni marts. Candaliar supplies Shikar- 
pnr witli the silk of Herat, Yazd, and Tmi, 
wliii’h is sold at a jU'ofit of from five to three 
and four rupee's per seer. It is only used hy 
women in emhrcMdmy. The eity, r(*nowne<l 
for its wealth, is particularly eeiebrated for 
its hindoo l.aiikers and nioiuy-denlers, whose 
eouiieetioiis arc lamilied tlirouixliout tlie eouu- 
tries of Central Asia and of \V(‘stcrn Iinlia. 
It is especially the home of thesi' people, i 
where their families are ti.\;(‘d,!nid where an' de- j 
tained those of tli<‘ i^oniastah, <n* n;^eiits, locatial j 
in foreign e.<uiii tries. As llui city is not ! 
understooil to he one .»f ^n(\at. aiiticpiity, it is j 
possihh' that the iiilliix: of liiiidoos to it is i 
not (d* very distant date, ami that it was j 
oee.asi(»netl hy the llnetiiations of poIiti(!al ^ 
power. Tiiat Multan jireceded Shikarpnr as | 
the i^reat money mart, and tliat from it tln^ • 
hindoos n*moved, eonverting the, iiisignilhanit 
village of the ehaeai into a city of tlui tirst 
rate conseijneuee. Shikarpnr, no <louhl, 
nitaiiied its hi<^l> rank under tlui Diirani 
nionarc.hy of Arfgliaiiistaii, and nineh of the 
prosperity of its hankers was due to the 
vieious operation of that dynasty. As a 
eity, Shikar[mr is iiidilferently constructed. 
The bazaar is extensive, with the principal 
parts rudely covered, so as to (‘xclude or 
moderate the heat, whi<di is extnmiely power- 
ful. As usual ill rndiaii cities, there is the 
iiiconviiiiieiic.e of narrow and (jonfimal streets. 
Shikarpoor is sixt<?en coss distant from tln^ 
island fort of Ilakkar in the Indus, and 
tweiiiy-one coss troni Larkliana. About 
four coss from il, on the* road to Bakkar, 
is the once considerald(3 town of Bakki, 
which, populous and flourishing under the 
Atfghaus, is said to have coiitrihuted one lakh 
of rupees as annual reveiuuj. 

Between tlie domain of Shikarpnr and 
BtdijehisUan stretches a harreii, naked tract ; 
kuown as the “ pat” of Shikarpnr. It is be- 
tween thirty and forty miles acamss. Not a 
tree or shrub vegcitates on this expanse. 
Westward it extends to the superior hills, 
and separates the lands of the Magghazzi, 
subjects of Kalat, from tlioso of the Chaiidi 
tribe, dependent on Sind. In the hill range 
east of the plain of Kachi, and intervening 
between it and the provinces of Ilarand and 
Dajil, are the abodes of the Doda Marri, 
who have been there located above three 
centuries. Their principal town Kahan, 
became memorable in a. d. 1840 through its 
occupation and abandonment by British troops, 
as well as by the disasters and losses it in- ' 


volveJ. , Tlie Marri had long been distin- 
guished rtfi daring dispredators, and have 
proved themselves to he a bravo race. The 
I Doda are but a division of the great Marri 
j irilie, which is widely dispersed. 

Tkc Ilarand and Dajil, provinces border 
on th(* river Indus, it is inijmssihle to con- 
cede to Ivach (Sandava one liundred tliousand, 
or to the Mairi hills, with Ilarand and Dajil, 
aI»ov<* lifty thoii.'iaml inhahitaiits. (Jranting an 
I eijual mimher to Saharawan, incimling Nnshki, 
Kalat ami dlialawaii, and again an equal 
iiiimher to tln^ Western Provinces, we obtain 
a total of four liniidied and fifty fhonsaiitl in- 
iiahitaiits I’or the territories of the, klian of Ka- 
lat ; Nnmerons as are the trilies dispersiMl over 
tile extensive, Balmdi regions, those e.onsidei ed 
Bainch may he nMlm^od to tliri'e great classes, 
the Brahiii, the Kind, and tin; liumvi. Of 
tlio.se not Babich, (here are, the Deli war of the 
capital and the fix(‘d village's, the Jet of 
Katcli (iamlawa, the maritime trihi!S of the 
coast, the AHgliaii of* Shall, and, to complete 
the review, the liindoo residents in villages 
ami towns. The race calling themselves Ba- 
liudi, extend from the easleni limits of Kacli 
(iaiidawa and the valley of Siml to the fron- 
tier of Persia. In this commnuity arc com- 
prised many tribes of very dilliireiit descenf, 
inferring from the physiological distinctions 
which prevail amongst fhein, setting aside 
the variety in the dialects spoken by them. 
Some of them have dark coiinteiinma's, 
which savour much of an rndlan pedigree, 
while others are so much fairer, that wc 
can scarcely believe them to ho of eastern 
origin. If we examine the systmii of that 
portion of the Bainch comm unity called 
Brahiii, we liml the trih(*s acknowledging the 
superiority of om*, the Mirwari, from whieJi 
I they select their head, or ehief. Tliis tribe is 
I locatcul in the provinces of Miishki, Jow, and 
Kolwali, which may he c,onsid(*red its head- 
quarters, and which are intermediate between 
the central provinces of Saharawan, fJlialawan 
and tlie western one of Jvej. There is every 
reason to believe that theBruhui entered the 
central provinces from the west, as their 
position, demonstrates ; and they consider 
Khozdar as their aiieient capital, or tliat whicli 
tliey occupied previous to the acquisition of 
Kalat. Ill Kach Gaiidava wc find them only 
as proprietors of land acquired within a 
known period, and on a cei-tain occasion. If 
we analyze the appellation they have assumed, 
we learn little from it, and of that little we 
may not, be certain. It has been conjectured 
to be the equivalent of Varaha, and a race of 
that name figured in contentious with the 
Rajputs. The Brahui may be divided into 
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tlirfee «eci|ons, wUh rofereiicc to 'the par of 
the country they inhftbit ; 

Skction T. 

Inhabitants of theWestern Provinces. 


Mirwari dwell in Mu8hki, Jliow aiid Kolwah. 

(iitcliki do. Panjjhaur and Kej. 

NuHliirwaiii do. Kharaii. 

Homorari do. Kolwah, 

MelimaHani do. Mushki. 

Uodahi do. Kolwah. 

Kalniatti do. .•il'K.ulmataud 1 V.^iwani, on the 

coast of Mekr.iii, ' 

Sanguv do. JMalan and Halt, d»». do. 

Gnjar do. do. ilo. do. 

liallada. <l‘>. Jhow. 

Ziggci' Minglial.. do. Nu.diki. 

Haktshani do. do. 

ji?aka dd. Greshar in Mushki. 

SlX'TlON IF. 

Inhnbitant.s of SalKiniwan. Fioliiintr men. 

K.'iisani. <l\v<‘ll at M.'istiiiig, Shall, .'>()(» 

Sirjdierra do. Gurghiua ...1,000 

Shirwani do. Mastiiiig !2,000 

MahmudHli.'ihi... • do, «io l,.*'»0o 

Bangui Zai do. do ‘2,000 

Kurd do. oji I )ha.-’lit hf-dovvlat and 

Merv fJOO 

Lari do. at Mashing I,.a00 

Langhow do. Mangach.ir l,.'')l)0 

Kodani <lo. A.shi Khan and I’ndeii. 400 

Ghaz/.ghi...., ... do. Ghazg ...^ 4(MI 

Shekh Ifusseni.. do. in hills, west of Klianak. ilOO 

Samalari do. do. do. do. ,000 

Suuari do. Daslit Guiaii -UO 

Skction 111. 

InliabitaiiL of »Ilialnwan. 

Zehri ...Dwell inZehii 

Minghal.. . <lo. hills, iiortli (»f ri.as ,18,000 

Biznn.sii do. .saim; hills, wo.st 

of Minghal 18,000? 

Kaidrani do. hills near Kho/.dar. 

Saholi do. do. do. 

.letako «lo. hills, east <»f Zehri. 

J.utiani do. Zehri. 


Of (lie Mirwari it lia.s boon ainjady ob- 
sorved, lliat it i.s tho nioro illusliious of the 
tribey, and of tin* Mohinastini it may be . iio- 
ticoil, that branolio.s of it n‘si<h} in tho pro- 
viiio.o of Soistnii, and again in tbo bills of 
Ijuristan, \Y. by N. of Sbira/.. — 
haVs Travels^ pp. Ib>;3-412 ; ]\lass(ya's 
Navralive, pp. to ddS ; Potiitufcrs Tra- 
vels in lielnochisf.aji mul S'univ^ jt. 20 ; 
PoUin(/ers Travels in Beloochistun and 
Si n do ^ p, 90. 

SHlkllOF, lUiUM. A Rnrinose obeisance 
made by raising the two Jiands to the Fbio 
head and l)Owing to the groiiiid. — ] S2. 

SHIKHI VAHANA, Sans., from shiklii, 
the name of a peacock, and va, liana, a voliiclo. 

SHIKH, »Sanb., from shishyii, a disciple. 

SniKHA, see Hindu or Hindoo. 

8HIKHAN. The Shikliun, Misliti and 
Kakeu-khel tribes occupy districts in the 
British territory. 

SHI-KING, the sacred books of tho 


Ohiiie.so, they were translatbtl into Latii 
ther liaidiarino, a Jesuit nfiis.sioimry iii Chinft^ 

SHIKOn. A darvesli (and likewise a Mq~ 
doo) named Baba Lai who dwelt at DhinapW 
in the province of Lahore, the founder 
.sect calleil liaba Lalee. He lield freqijeufc 
conversation.^ on the suliject of religion tdilii 
Dara Sliikoli, (ddest son of Shah JalmUi. apd 
brotlier of Anningzebc, which have 
pnlili.sliod in a Peisian work by Cliundurbliliii 
named Shah Jnlianee. . ;•! 

^ SHI K( )R1 AH, Ar. Cie.horium intybus, £; ■ 

SIJIKRA, a hawk ; Shikrali, female ; Chi^' 
pak, male. 

SH I KliOKX, Hind. Acacia amara. 

SHIKSHA, Sans. To learn. 

SHILANl ’IIl, see Ktdat, Kadjak. 

S n 1 1 i A N 1) 1 , T A M. Cy pern s bu I bo.su s, L, 

SHH.lI, Hind. Kremurns spoctabilis. 

SHI LI on A, Mind. Chry.sopogon glau- 
coptis. 

SIHLLI, Hind. Fnixinus xauthoxyloides, 
tbe < rah-ash. 

SIIILIiOXti, a mountain in As.sam, in lat. 
2 d“ d(V, long. 91" 40', witli a height of 6,124. 
feet above lln^ .sea. Shillong on the Cossyah 
hills, is about dO miles noi lli of Cherra-poou- 
jee. It overhangs the northern ridge of the 
rang(*, ovei'looking the valley of Assam, and 
it i.s with redation to Oowhatty as Cherra is 
to Sylhet. The southern riilge of tho range 
of hills is pr(‘cipitous. The northern ridge 
descends by longer and more gradual f?teps. 
TIie*sea Ibiirn'i ly wasbed the base of the 
southern line ol' hills and the prospect from 
Clierra is now called a marine view. Shil- 
long is not so grand a.s Cherra, neither is it 
so abundant in mountain streams, full of life 
and health, refreshing to hoth^ear.s and eyes, 
as ClnuTii, which is called the “station of 
streams.” It is however a line open st.atioi3, 
with a view of the snowy Himalayan range, 
A road is made IVum Shillong to Gowhatty, 
distance 62 miles. There are two rivere to 
cross, formidable enough in tlie rains, and 
can.sing eonsid(‘rable inconvcuicncc. The Shil- 
long mountain is between As.^ain and the 
Co.'^.syah hills. It is six thou.sand feet at 
its apex, above tlie .sea level, and i.s within., 
blit one day’s journey of Oowliatty in Assam, 
which is accessible from Calcutta by steamer. 
Shillong is al.so approacliablo from tho Syl- 
I het side via Cliena Poonjee. • , 

SlIILFU, Sans. An art. 

SHIM, Tam., Malavai.am. A tree, whicU 
grows to an enormous size, commonly known, 
as tli(‘ buttress tree, 4.3 feet in ciroumferonce 
and 1 10 feet long. It has a soft, spongy sdrt 
of wood of a white colour ; not durable, nor 
of min^h u.se, unless it bo oiled, when it may 
last for five or .six years for cauoe,S4)r cata- 
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pvAvidPil they are taken out of the 
lli^tev when not wantcil. If it be kept in 
v^atev, two years will reinler it wator-loggetl 
and useless.— /iV//e, Forests of Malabar 
tmd Canarn. 

SHIM, Beng. Kidney bean, Pliascolus 
Vulgaris. 

SillM-BATTRAJEE, BenCw. Doliclios 
glutiijosus. 

SHIMBEAMS, in Madras, arc planks 20 j 
to 30 feet long ; ] to 2 feet in breadth and | 
from 4 to 8 inclies thiek. 1 

"SHIMLEE, Saxs. Canavalia gladiata, Be j 
Cand,, Roxh,, M'\ A. 

SHIMOOL, BnNO. Bonibaxiiia]abarieinn,or 
Salmalia malabarica,call(‘d the silk eottontrec. j 

SHIN, Hind. Dalbergia sisso. 

SHINA, see Dard. The name is derived 

by Pococko from Sin war, the people of the 
ludus. See Kesra. 

SHINAR of Seriptnre, aneient Babylonia 

SHINA/, Hind. See Sliirna. 

SHINDAR, Hind. Pyrus variolosa, also 
Quercus incaua. 

SlIINDU, see India, Shendoo. 

' SHINDUGA, Tkl. Acacia odoratissima. 

SUING, Hind. Fraxinus lloribnnda, also 
Jasniinura olliciiiale ; som sliiug. Hind., is 
Pinus excebsa. 

SHING AIIAR, Rknij. Nyctanthes arbor- 
tristis. 

SIIINGAN, Bukm. Hopea odoratn. 

SHINGARA or Singara, Beno. Water 
caltrops, Trapa bispinosa. 

SHINGARF, Hind. Cinnabar, sulphide 
of mercury. Shiiigarfi ning is a vermilion 
or scarlet colour from finely ground cinnabar. 

SHINGARI, Hind. Rosa macropbylla. 

SHINGE, Tin., is the Yama of the hiiuloos. 

SHINGKA, I) UK. Quercus serrata. 

SHIN-NONG. Ill ('hinese mythological 
history, a king who instituted' agriculture. 

SHINGSHUPA,Ben(j. Dalbergia sissoo. 

SUING TIK, IIiNi). Loniccra glauca. 

SHINKI, see Kurdistan. 

SHIN-TAO, see Ku-mi-no-mi-tsi. 

SHINTIYAN, is the common sword-blade 
of the bedouiins, in Western Arabia, it is 
called Major (from the Magyras ?), and is said 
to be of German manufacture. Good old 
\veapoD.s of the proper curve, marked like 
Andrew Feraras with a certain number ol' 
lines down their length, will fetch, even in 
Arabia, from 71. to 8/. The modern and 
cheap ones cost about IO 5 . — Biir ton's Pil- 
gHmage to Meccali, VoL i, p, 3(3o. 

SfjiNWALA, Hind. Rhododendron 
campanjulatum, 

SHINAVARI, an Affghan tribe, besides their 
portion of^ the .hills, have thehuicls immediate- 
ly west, of tlicii!^/ some of the valleys 


of the Safed ICoh range. M^) re westerly stiH 
under the same hill range, they are found 
south of Jelallabad, and are the neighbour.s of 
tlio Khogani. 

SHINZ-KUBI, Braiiui. Alhagi mauro- 
rum . — Tournc, IV. A. 

SHIONA, HiND.Calosanlhesindicn, Blume. 

811IOOLI, Bkng., Hind. Nyctanthes 
arbor tristis. 

SHIP. 

Safikji ; Markib, Ar. i Navis, bA’i’- 

(Jrab ; Zoraq ; Kosal, ,, ; .Tabaz ; Kishti ; pEiis. 
Naviro ; Vaisscati, Fk. ; Nave ; Navio ; Bazcl, 8r- 
Schilf, (iKii. i Ibuiiio, „ 

Nao ; Jalinz, Hini). Ohonii ; Teknc, Turk. 
Nave ;N a vigl io; V ascollo, It. 1 

Notices of the various kinds of ships will be 
found given under the head of Boat. On the 
eastern side of the Peninsula of India, the 
.ship is built with her keel parallel to the shore ; 
and, as it may liappon, from 200 to 300 feet 
from low water-mark. When completed, she 
! is pl.'iccd on two strong j>ieces of timber, 

I e.'dled dogs, (in tlio nature of a sledge of enor- 
mous dimensions) ; and on these, a sort of 
movable cradle is constructed, to keep the 
vessel upright. Two long palmyra trees, a 
lever of the second kind, are then applied to 
the ends of the dogs, and by means of these 
powers, they, together with the vessel that 
rests on them, are gradually pushed forward 
over a platform of logs, until tliey arrive at 
tlic lowest pitch of low water, or as far 
l)cyoiKl it, as the levers can l)e used. Tackles 
arc applied to the ends of the levers, to' 
j increase the power : the fulcrums, are wreaths 
of rope, fastened to the logs on which the 
vessel slides : and are removed forwards 
as she advances. Two cables from the land 
.side, are fastened to the vessel, to prevent her 
from sliding too rapidly, and tlicse are gra- 
j dually let out, as she advances. It is com- 
■ mouly the work of two days to transport 
tlie vessel to the margin of low water. If 
the tide does not rise high enough to float 
her from thence, (which it seldom does, if the 
ves.sel be of any considerable burden), part of 
the cradle is taken awa}^, and the ship left 
chiefly to the support of the cradles till high 
water, when they are suddenly let go, and 
tlie vessel falls on lior side ; and with the 
fall, disengages herself from the remains of 
the cradle, and at the same time plunges into 
deeper water. A ship of 500 tons has been 
launched in this manner. — Benfiell's Memoir, 
p. 245. See Boats, Chittagong or Islamabad. 

>SHIPKE, see Kuuawer. 

SIIIPU, Tam. Combs. 

SHIR, Hind. Machilus odoralissimus. 

SHIRA, Sans. A fibre. 

SlIIRA, Hind. Treacle used in distilling 
spirit. 
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* SH1RA%![I, seQ Koysar. the Himalaya Iiills. In Kashmir these large | 

SHIRASH of Beas. Hornbeam. skins are not used but small ones tied two 

SHIRHAWTI RIVEli, falls into the together. 

Gulf of Arabia ; at its embouchure, it is SHIROKA, Hind. Hordeum hexasv 
about one-fourth of a mile in width, and in tichuin. 

the rainy season some .thirty feet in depth. SHIROMANI, Sans., from shiras the 
This immense body of water rushes down n head, and man?, a jewel. ' * . 

rocky slope for 300 feet, at an angle of 45°, | SinU-TlIOH Ali, Hind. Euphorbia tiruculJi. 
at the bottom of which it makes a perperidi- SHIRVAN, see Persia, 

cular plunge of 850 feet into a black and SHIRVVA, Hind.. Hrassica rapa. 

dismal abyss, with .iioiso like the loudest SHIRVVA, a lake on the cast of Centritl 

thunder. The whole descent is therefore 1,150 Africji, rejicbod by I)i’. Livingstone, 
feet, or several times that of Niagara ; but SHI R WAN, see Iran, Kelat, Kufra. 

the volume of water in the latter is some- 8HIRIWAL, Hind. A kind of rice, in 

what larger than in the former. Kashmir. 

SHIRAZ, a neat bustling town. Its bazaar SHIRZY RAO, Ghatgay, a Maliratta 
is of great extent, with a lofty ?irc lied roof, leader and minister of great notoriety. Ho 
It stands in a beautifully irrig.'ited Vega. The I was the father of Baiza Bai, who married 
tomb of Sadi stands by itself in a reces.s, but ■ Dowlat Rao Siiidhiah. 
that of Hafiz requires to be pointed out from j 8HISHAI, or 8hisharn, Hind. Dalbcrgia 
a multitude of others ai’ouiid it. The wine of | sissoo. 

Shiraz, is a fine powerful dry wine, not so SHI8HA-LUN, or Nimak, Hind, Crystal 
dark as brown sherry. Near the Jahan Numa salt. 

in Shiraz is a building called Chalml Tan, 8HT8HAM, or Tali, Dalbcrgia sissoo, the 
the forty bodies or persons.” Another, the j sissu tree, it attains full size and becomes use- 
Haft Tan or “seven persons,” (from the ful in 50 years. Trunk of the tree to the first 
* number of holy men tliore buried.) AtShiniz, branch 10 feet in length (some say 20 feet), 
Hassa and other towns, African slaves arc and circumference 4, 5 or 6 feet ; wood in old 
distinguished by flowery names or epithets, tree dark-bay, veined, hard and of great dura- 
expressing beauty and fragrance, in proper- bility ; well adapted for all articles of furniture 
tiou to their natural ugliness or offensive and also ns timber for building purposes. — 
srnell, as yasmiu the “ jessamine,” sumbul Balfour^s Timber Trees of India^ imra» 

“ the hyacinth,” jauhai’, “ the jewel,” and of Mr. Barnes' Settlement. Report ; p. 33 
makbul “the pleasing” “or agreeable,” — of Roorkee Froccedmgs y Papers on Gwalior 
Vigne ; Oiiselefs Travels, Vol. ii, pp. 2, Timber ; Powell's Handbook, Vol. i, p. 542 ; 
158. Sec Jews, Kanat, Kcniancheh, Shoraz. Lt. Col. Lake. 

SHIRESH, Bkno., Hind. Acacia speciosa. i SHI8HOO, Beng. Sissoo tree, Dalbergia 
SHIRE, an author of Notes on Indian sissoo. 
affairs, severely and searchingly analysiug SITTAMOOTTI, Tam. Pavonia zey- 
British rule in India. lanica. 

SHIRI GUMUDLJ, Tel. Gmclina parvi- SITTAMUNAK, Tam. Ricinus communis, 
flora. the Castor oil plant. 

SIHR-I-DARAKHT-I-ZAKAM, Hind., SHITTAM TREE, mentioned by Isaiah, 
Pp:ns. Gum of Euphorbia. and also in Exodus, is supposed to have been 

8HIRIN, Hind., of Kanawar. Acacia juli- an Acacia. Hippocrates speaks of the Egyp-^ 
brissiu, also A speciosa ; kut sliiriii, is Costus, tian Acacia and of the white Acacia, distiii- 

guished, ho says, by : ts white bark, white wood, 
8HIRIN, Hind. Sweet. Pbrs., fresh, as and white flowers; and from this tree his 
of water, not bi ackish. “ white fragrant ointment” was probably made. 

. SHIR-I-REVVAND, Gamboge. Sec Gums and Itesins. 

SHIRISH, Bkng. Acacia sirissji. 8H1TRAJ, Hind. Fumai ia parviflora, 

SHIlllVENCHA, or Sirunclni, lat. 18° also Plumbago enropea and PI. rosea. 

51' N. long. 79° 59' E. in Berar, on the loft SITTRAPAL ADI, Hind. Euphorbia thy- 
bank of the Praiiliita, 389 feet above the sea. mifolia. 

— Belli. Ad, SHIVA, one of the chief gods of the hiii- 

SHIRJA, Hind. Coloured cloth. dobs. See Siva. A 

SlIJR KHI8T, Hind. Manna from Fraxi- SHIVA-NIMBA, Sans. Aspalathus m- 
nxxs, sp. Khorassjiiimainia, fi oin Khorassanis dica. • 

supposed to be the tnoduco from an olive. SHIVA RATRi, a hi?nloo festival oc- 

SinUNA,HiND. The inflated large buffalo curring in the latter end of February or he- 
rn’ bullock skill used for crossing streams in ginning of March. See Siva-ialri. 
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>^>SHIVK-()0“1>0UNG, n great ttiass of 
jkouutains wliicli runs parallel to the Irravvadili 
\Aft far a« vXniarapura, on<! peak iij estimated to 
Vbc t>,0(M) feet ill height. 

SHIVJNAli V1:M1 UT,Tam. Aspalatluis 
iudiea, or JiKligoIeJa aspalatlioidcs, Va/tf, 
SIHVOPAKH YANA, Sans., fnr.u Shiva, 
oopn, prep., and akhyana, to speak. 

SHIU-DAGON, a bUiUriiist temple at 
Bangoon, built on the summit of a latorite 
liill. This has tor two tliuusaml years "‘.shot 
Upwards, like a pyramid of tin;" athwart tin' 

' flats of the delta of Pegu. Tlui Jieight above 
the ground level is 4S7 feet, and above the 
plairorm 321 feet. Sei‘ Shooay Dagon. 
SllKA, ( 'oriius maerophylla. 

SKIIO, lIiND. lllmus eampeslris. 
SlILONGA-KUSPI, Maui:. Clitoria ter- 
imtea, Lmn.^ ll' tS' 'h 

SIlLin, IliNi). lletly<’hium s|>iealum. 
vSllAMASllANA-KATEh:, Sa.vs. From 
■ shmashaiia, a eenu tery. 

SilNE, Hind. Turpentine of Pistaeia into- ! 
gcrriina, Terebinihns. 

SllOA. Jn 1 s to, Saluda S(ilassie, king of 
Slioa in southern Abyssinia, e.\'presse<i a 
desire to cultivate the frien Isliip of the Bri- * 
ti«h Government and wrotr to the (iovein-' 
inent of Bombay asking to be furnislual with | 
guns and warlike stores. Slioa w'as tlu*n one ,• 
of the most powerful and important pi’ovincos 
iu Aby.ssinia. It is Inhabilr'd Ijy I he (ialla 
tribe. At the time when Sain la Sedassie 
made these advanees, the steam navigati<)n of 
the Red Sea liad given an exaggerated import- 
auce to the tribes of Abyssinia. It was 
therefore determined to .simd a mission to tln^ 
court of Slioa, wo'th wdiieh country tlie French 
also appearetl anxious to esiabiish friendly 
QDliucctions. • A eonmiereial treaty, w'as 
coiicludeil with tlic king on Idih November 
1841, — TiCff/tcs, EmjLKjcnicnts ind Sun- 
nuds, VoL vii, p. 310. 
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The sandal was. doubtie.ss the foot'elofliing 
of all ancient times, and the flinging of one 
on a territory was a symbol of taking pos.ses- 
aioii. The Psalmist says ujiori the land of 
Edom do I cast rny slioe. In Ireland after the 
chief took the white ro<l, the suh-ehieftain 
placed sandals on Lis chief’s feet, retained one 
as an honorable perquisite and threw the other 
over Ills chicr.s head as an augury of good 
luck. The sandal is still used by the hindoo, 
and mahorncdaii nations in the south of A.sia, I 
shoes us articles of covering for the feel, are I 


generally made of leather, ’^fh of 

kinds is also used. The shoos, or rather 
slippers worn by the natives of Southern 
India, are generally of rod leather if for men : 
they arc made for the Madras market at 
Trichinopoly or A root, the patterns arc called 
Appa-shalice ; Chauddooroo ; Chuppul ; and 
I Nok-dar. 44ie rich natives use a huff coloured 
I (doth. Tlio slippers of hmialos are oriiament- 
! ed with spauglos. Their price is from 4 auiias 
!toanipe(‘. Tliuul>erg says thaf, in his time, 
j (lie shoes of'rfapau w'ere always the shMl)bi(ist 
' part of the dress of the flapanese and being 
of straw, they lasted hut a little time. But 
i fh('y W(‘r(i made in immense iiumber.s, cost 
; i)ut a trifle, and could bo bought in every town 
‘ a villagt* in thecmipire. 'i'lie pedestrian, tlicrc- 
■ fore, throws away the old pair by the road 
! sid(‘, and buys new ones as he goes along ; 
while th(“ more pnwideiit man takes two -or 
three pairs with Jiim on starting. Immense 
numbers of dis(\*U‘ded slioes v/ere to be found 
on the sid(‘s of all the roads. In wet weather 
timy wear umk'r the slioe a w'ooden el(.)g, which 
is altaclu'd to ibe foot by tics of plaited straw. 
Dignitaries sometimes wear slippers made of 
line nitlan slijis neatly plaited. In Exod. iii, 
V. o, Ihe liOrd com mamh*d Mo.^es saying, ‘Put 
off thy shoes from off thy feet for the place 
whereon thon standest is Jioly ground.’ The 
j nativ(;s of British India never go into tlieir 
i own houses, uor into the houses of otlicrs^ 

I wdth (heir sh()(.‘s on, l>ut always leav(i them 
i at the door. It is a great affront not to attend 
to this mark ofrcs[)(jet in visiting, and to enter 
a temple or nujscjue without pulling off the 
sh()(;s, would be an unpardonal)lo ollence. A 
I shoe bearer is a very humble office, and in Mat- 
j thew iii, ll,fJohu says of Christ, lie that 
’ cometli aft(.*r me is mightier than I,wIiose shoes 
' I am not worthy to bear. Luke xv, 22, says 
‘ yVnd put shoes on his feet.’ In Bengal, 
shoes of a superior (|uality make one; of the 
distinguishing parts of a piuson’s dress. 
Some of these shoes cost as nuiedi a.s a huii- 
died rupe(}s a pair. Slioes arci put off the feet 
! lieforc entering a room, (I^x. iii, ,0 ; Josh, 
j V, liK)--FaHl/i?i('r ; Hcritlols ; American 
Expedition to Japan, p' (>o ; 'rUnnhertp 

SllOE-FLOWElv. Ililiiscus rosa-siueusis. 
See Dyes. 

SHOD II A, Hind. A kind of rice at Pe- 
shawar. 

SIIODI IL, 1 1 INI)., of Chamba. Pynis va - 
riolosa, wild p(;ar. 

SllOl-KI RE, Ta.\i. F(eniculum viilgare. 

SHOILA, Sans., from shila, a stone, 

SHOJ VACUA 111, Sans., from Shiva and 
acliarin, pi/ictiec. 

SIIOJIN A, Bkni;. I lypeianthci a moriuga. 

SHOKUAN ? (-onium maculatum. 
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SHOLA, or Sola, Hind. iKscliynomene 
aspera. Its root is made into toys, artirntial 
dowers, birds, gnrinuds, floats for nets, or in 
bundles for crossing riveis. When (djarred 
it answers for tinder. Pliool-sola or Bliend, 
is the yEschyuoniene aspera ; A^. roxbiirgbii 
is the Bhat-sola ; A^, paludosa is tht‘ Kat-sola. 

SHULA, ill the H. of peninsular India, a 
small forest in a valley or on the slope of’ the 
hills. In Wynaad, a ravine lilled with trei? 
thickets. The forijst Vnles approved l)y go- 
vernment as appUeable to Utakainiind, ai o : — 
the whole of* the sliolas, or woods, in tlie 
reserved woods at the neighbourhood of the 
station are absolutely reserved, not only for 
their beauty but also from fear of injuring the 
Avater-springs ; their limits to he marked ; no 
private entters to be allowed inside ; old tree's 
to be felled by scrvanls of the department and 
brought outoide, and to be sold there by pub- 
lic auction. Trees to be planted where re- 
rpiired, in vacant places. — Report of Madras 
Conservator of Forests^ iJSd^-tK), p, II. 

SIIOLAPLJU, a town and fortress in the 
l)(*khan in tiie Bombay presidency. 

SnOLAR, Hind. Scopolia prmjiUa. 

SlIOLASAtl AMAN Y, Fine rubies have, 
from tiiiU5 to time, been discovered in many of 
the corundum kxialities, particularly in the: 
gneiss at Viralimodos and Sholasigamany, also 
in the Trichiijgode talook and at Mallapollayc, 
but are comparatively speaking rare. 

SnOLI, 8 an 3. Curcuma zedoaria, Roxb, 

SHOLRT, Hind. Salvia hmata. 

SHOMA. Hind. Solenanthus, sp. 

SHOM-LITTA, Bicmi. Sarcostemma bre- j 
vistigrna, Sarcostemma acidnm, Wight. ! 

8HOM 8rNGH, Hind., of Lahaul. Pinus | 
cxcelsa, lofty pine. | 

SliON, Bkng. liidiau trumpet flower, 
Bignonia iiulica. 

SHONA, Bkng. Bauhinia purpurea. 

SIIONA, or Shyona, Bkn<i., Hind. Calo- 
'suntlies indica. 

S 1 TON A AlOOK 1 1 B kn g. Senna tree, 

Cassia senna. 

SIIONDEK PULLA, 1)i;k. Solauum 

pubeseeiis. 

8HONER, see Susa. 

SHONFOL, IIiND. Bercbemia, sp. 

8HONT1, 'Fki.. (Jinger, 

SHONULOO, Biong, Ibirj Cassia, 

Catbartocarpus fistula. 

SHOOCJIEE Sans., the pure, from shooch, 
to purify. 

SllOOCHI-MOOKlIEE, Bkng. Saiisc- 
viera zeylanica. 

SIIOODDHEE, Sans. Pure. 

SHOOKCHINA, Bkng. Smilax china. 

SHOOKLTKA, Sans, Oxulis coruiculata, 
Rumex vcsicarius. 


SHOO ICL A- VARNA, Sans., from shookla, 
white, and varnn, colour, 

SHOOT DAGON, a celebrated budirjiist 
temple on a hill at. Haiigoou. The golden 
Htee, presented in 1H71-72 to this pagoda by 
the king of jiiirmali, was made of solid gold 
ornanieiited with vjibiesaml cost laklis of rupees. . 
A high Bnrme.se ofiic.ial, oneJinndred soldiers 
and nnineroiis plioongyc'es, accompanied the 
I Ht(‘e as an escort. dMaue is an old Burmese 
I pru[di(*cy to tin; effect llint if ever the king of 
I ITnrmah crowii.s tiie Shoay Dngon Pagoda he 
I will recover possession ol' Pegu within a year 
from that date. — Knglishnuin, Sec Shiu- 
Diigon . 

SHOOKR, A]{., PKiis. Thanks. 

SHOOK IHA, Sho()kr-gnzari,or Shookraun, 
thanksgiving. 

STB )01vR-I-Y ELDOZ, a [)lanet. 

SIIOOKlJR-THOO-TlOi:, Bkng. Rourca 
sooknrth()onl('('. 

SHOOLT, Bkng. Ny(dant]m.« arhor-tristis. 

SHOOLIKA, vSans. Curcuma zedoaria, 

SHOOliPlIA, Bkng. Anetlium sowa. 

SHOOLINEI, Sans., fiVnn sliala, a weapon, 
a lance. 

SlIOONDOAIT, is a tiny ship which liiu- 
doos lauiKdi on the (Binges. Th(*y have 
garlands of flowers and are illuminated with 
I lamps. It is a ceremony performed by hindoty 
mothers to propitiate the goddess, in behalf of 
their sous. The gotldess resembles Am|)hitrite. 
Ft is supposed to be a propitiatory rite handed 
down from tilings when the liindoos wore en- 
gaged in maritime avocations. It is lield on 
the day on which, according to hindoo astro- 
nomy, the sun turns back from (/apricornus 
to re.suine his nortlicrii ascension, and when 
the steady N. W. Aviiul blows favourably for 
outward l)Ouud voyages. Feastings are lield 
on that day and farewell entertainments are 
given to the voyagers. 

SHOONKZ, Arab. Nigolla seed, feuiicl 
flower. 

SHOON YA-VADT, Sans., from slioonya, 
vacuum, and vadi, a spe.nker. 

SH()OR,orShookpa, seefinniperns excelsa. 

SllOORI A AlUKTI, Bknc. llelianthus 
annnns, Linn.^ Mox/j. 

SHODSIHINA— ? Ekvagnus dulcis. 

* SHOOTAREE, snbjuiictiun to names of 
thedarve.sh or faquir : Shuotareca, an order of 
j devotees. 

I SllOOTEE-GllAS, Bkng. Pennisetum 
holcoides. 

SUOOTHI, Bkng. ’ Zedoary. Curcuma 

zerumbet. 

SMOOTH IJGNEE, or Shothugnee,BKNg., 
1 Tini>. Boerhavia ditfu.sa or B. proenmbens. 

SHOCJTA, or Shrnta, Sans. VVliat has 
been lieard, from shroo, to hear. 
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SHOREA CAMPHORIFBEA. 




; ;*SHOB, Hind., Pjr. Bairen land, which, 
■iliflter rain, shows * reh' on the surface. 

: SHORA, or Kalr, Hind, A sort of soil 
■ used to remedy kalr or reh. 

SHORA, Hind. Saltpetre. Shora Kalmi, 
refined saltpetre, crystallized in long prisms 
(^kalm.) 

SHOR ABAK, lies duo east of Seistan, on 
the banks of the Lora, and is oeciipied by 
file Baraich Affgliaus, great (mmel breeder.'^, 
and ac.kuowledgiug the supremacy of tlic 
amir of Kabul. See Affglmn. 

SHORA KAI, Tam. Lagenaria vulgaris, 
Ser, 

SHORAPEZ — ? fisli-boiio, used for sword 
handles, 

SHORE, Sir John, afterwards LordTeign* 
mouth, arrived in Cabiiitta on tbo 14tb Sept. 
1786, along with Lord Cornwallis. He sue- 
ceeded Lord Cornwallis as Governor-General 
in October 1793. 

SHORE A, Roxb. A genus of plants be- 
longing to tlie order Dipterocarpaceje, but 
how transfcrreil to the genus Vatica : the fol- 
lowing are the spebies of vatica and their 
synonyms ; — 

Vatica camphorifera, IVh/hf, Kyn. of Shorea cam- 
phorifera, lloxh. and of Dryobalaiiopscaiu- 
phora, GreH. 

„ laccifera, W A., of the Palghaut raountaias. 

„ lancejefolia, lioxh., Assam, Kbassya. 

„ obtusa, Wall,, ayn. of Shorea obtusa, Wall. 

,, robusta, W. tC; A . syii. of Shorea robnsta, lioxb. 

„ tumbuggaia, \V. <L* A., syn. of Shorea tumbug- 
gaia, Roxh. 

The genus was named in compliment to 
Sir ef. Shore, afterwards Lord Teign mouth, 
then Governor-General of India. Under the 
term lard or hogslurd shorea, Dr. Mason 
describes a species as growing on the moun- 
tains in the interior of Tenasserim, whicdi 
produces ail oil of the consistence of lard. 
Wood not known, hut being of the same genus 
as the Sal tree, he deemed it worth inquiring 
regarding. A species of shorea, the Nyauiig- 
lan of the Burmese, grows in Amherst. It is 
of a peculiar kind, employed for beams, raf- 
ters, and boat building. The root is used as 
umbrella stocks. Forests of S. robusta ex- 
tend over a narrow belt from Kumaon to 
Assam. The damnnir of Bengal is the resin of 
Shorea 'robusta. — Ben. Fkar. 204 ; Gat. Ex. 
1851 ; Dt. Mason. 

SHOREA CAMPHORIFERA, Roxh. 

Dryobalanops (^amphora, Coltb. 

affords both the camphor and camphor-oil of 
Borneo and Sumatra. Ou the western coast 
of the latter island, this tree grows .spon- 
taneously in the forests, and is to be found in 
abundance from the back of Ayers Bongry as 
far as north of Bacongan, a distance of twenty- 
five miles. It is one of the largest treqs that 
grows ou that coast, several being six or seven 


feet in diameter, though otliers are only two 
and a half’. — Jioxb*s Flor. ii., 6l6 

Boyle's III. Him. Bot.^ p. 166. 

SHOREA OBLONGIFOLIA, T/m. A 
large tree of Ceylon, growing at Saffragam 
and other districts in the south of the island, 
at no great elevation. — Thw. En. FI. Zeyl,^ 
p. 35. 

SHOREA STIPULARIS. Thw. A 
great tree of Ceylon, l)elween Ratnapoora and 
Gillie, at no great elevation, character of wood 
not known. — Thw. Emini, PI. Zeyl. Vol. 
i,. p. 36. 

SHOREA TALUR.V, Roxb. Syn. ofVati- 
oa laccifera, W. .'** A. 

SHOREA TUMBUGAIA, Roxb. Syn. of 
Vatica tumbugaia, IV. !{ A. See Dammer. 

SHOREB, Hku. Hordeum distichon, 
TAtm. Hordeum hexastichon, Linn., Roxb. 

SHORINGENAM, Malkai.. Tragia in- 
volucrata, lAnn. 

SHORE KA TEZAB, Hind. Nitric acid. 

SHORKOT, a province of the Paiijah, 
capital of the province, perliaps Alexandria 
soriane. 

SIIORLT, Hind. Salvia huiata. 

SHORT r, John, m. d., a Madras medical 
officer, author of a Report on the Medical 
Topography of the South-west Political Dis- 
trict, published by government iii 1855. 
Translated Maclean’s Treatise on Small Pox 
into English — modi lied and adapted it for the 
use of the natives of vSouthern India into 
I Oordoo, Tamil and Telugu, published by 
government 1856-57. For an Essay on In- 
digo — received a prize of 800 rupees from 
the Madras government, 1860. Translatijd 
Essays on Indigo into Hindustani and Tamil, 
1862. For an Essay on the Culture of 
Cotton — received the prize of 1,000 rupees, 
and the gold medal of the Manchester Cotton 
Supply Association from the Agri-IJorticul- 
tural Society of India. Author of I laud-hook 
to Coffee-planting in .Soutlierii India, 1864. 
A Treatise on Vaccination in English, sub- 
sequently translated into Hindustani, Tamil, 
Telugn, Canarese and Ooryah, respectively, 
1865-66. All account of the tribes of the 
Neilgherries, Editeil a geographical and 
statistical memoir of tlie Neilgherry moun- 
tuitts, by Col. Ochterlony. Autlior of numer- 
ous Contributions to Societies, Linnaian, 
Obstetrical, Zoological, Ethnological, An- 
thropological, Royal Society of Arts and 
Odoutological— contributed various Reports 
and Papers to Government, Revenue Board, 
and Agri- Horticultural Society, Madras, ou 
Agriculture, General Produce, Stock, Cattio 
Disease, Aboriginal Tribes, &c„ &c., for 
which received repeated acknowledgment ami 
thanks from Govoriiment, Revenue Board, 
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ahtl Agri-Horti^^ultiirftl Society, contributed 
to Madras Quarterly Journal of Medical 
Science, Indian Annals of Medical Science, 
Indian Medical Gazette, Lancet, and on other 
subjects to the local journals. Received a 
second gold medal from the Manchester Cotton 
Supply Association for the successful growth 
of Exotic Cotton. At Local Exhibition, Chin- 
gleput in lSo9, received 300 rupees in prizes 
for drugs, gums, stock, &c. Madras Exhibi- 
tion, 1862, medals and honorable mention 5] 
London Exhibition, 1862, two medals and 
two honorable mentions ; Calcutta Agricul- 
tural Exhibition, prize 50 rupees. Honorable 
Mention, and Exhibitor’s medal. 

SHOTHUGJINEE, Bkxg. Boerhavia 
diifu.sa. 

SHOTIIL, Hind. Trifolium repens, 7\ sp. 

81IOTI, Him). Iris nepalensis. 

SHOLJ or Tibetan stag, Cervis aflinis, is 
from eight and a half to nine feet in length, 
and from four and a half to five feet high at | 
the shoulder. Tlio head is twenty-two inches j 
long, niiK) deep aiul seven and tliree-quartor.s 
wide, 'file ears arc eleven inches long. The 
tail, less the hair, is three to four inches. 
Th(} foreleg, from mid flexuio downwards, is 
eighteen inches ; and the Iiind leg, nineteen 
inches and more. The fore lioof i.s four and 
a half inches long, three and three-eighths wide, 
and three high. The hind hoof, four and one 
(piarter inches long, tliree in width, and tlio 
same iiiiiieight or depth. The horns are five j 
feet long, three to four in. sfiread between the 
tips, and ten to eleven inches thick at base, 
d’he general form of the animal is full ofgrace 
and vigour ; assimilated to that of the Euro- 
]Hian stag, but with greater strength of limb.s 
and broader hoofs. The head is liiiely shaped 
with broad flat forehead a little depressed 
before the horns, a .slightly arched cliaffron 
and gracieful termination forwards, not actually 
thiclvoued, though less attenuated, than in 
Hippelaphus, Eiaphoides and Axi.s, or the 
tropical deer ; and the innftle or nu<le extre- 
mity of the nose is decidedly smaller than in 
them, perhaps even more .so than in the stag 
of Europe. The sub-orbital sinus is likewise 
con.spicuously smaller, in skin and in skull, I 
than in the tropical deer just cited, or in the ] 
muntjac.s, though not inferior in size to the 
same organ in our red deer. In tlie feet there I 
are no interdigital pores, before or behind ; 
nor are there apparently any calcic tufts or i 
glands ; though in one sample a nudity ap- 
pears on the os cnlcis Avhich has somewhat the 
semblance of this latter organ. The graceful 
and majestic horns are inserted on the summit 
of the frontals but much before the occipital 
crest, upon a moderate foot-stalk Avhich re- 
clines considerably and is surmounted by a 
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sh6#er^of fish:. 

[moderate-sized burr. The horn.s have an 
1 ample sweep and curve, both spreading and 
I reclining much, and then approximating 
I more or less, and for the most part 
j greatly so, towards their tips, thus forming 
large segments of circles. Mr. Hodgson 
had no doubt that the Shou is the same 
I species as that described by him undei^ 
i the name of C. affinis got in the Tai’ai. 
j Tlie Sliou inhabits a wide extent of country in 
Tibet, but is rarely if ever found in Giiumbl^ 
and not at all in the juxta-iiiveun di^stricts of i 
Bhutan ; it cannot therefore be clasvsed as 
Himalayan as well as Tibetan. Captain 
Cuiiiiingbam assured liim that the stag of 
Cashmir is the .same animal ; but Mr. Gray 
and Dr. Falconer judged otherwise ;and, as it 
now appears that tlie SJitm is not found in any 
cis-Hiinalayau district, nor even in Cbiimbi,. 
with its balf-IIirnalayan and Jialf-Thibelawi 
<*Jiinate, bethinks this identity very question- 
able, as also that witli the Moral or stag of 
Persia. Blytli w’aspncliiied to the conjecture 
that the stags of Mongolia, of Mantchuria, 
and of .southern Siberia, are all identical in 
species w'ith the Sbou ; and that the Stag of 
Tilict is specifically tlie same with tlie Wapiti 
of North America, especially that of Canada or 
the Canadian variety, called often the North- 
we.steni .stag. See Cervus, Mammalia. 

SIIOIIK, Buum Sour-Iime, Citrus l>cr- 
gamia, Risso y Pott, Roxb.^ IV, A, 

SHOUK-CHO, Buum. Limes. 

8H( ) U (i- U Iv-B YZ A , A ua n . 1 Fcdy saiqim 

alhaji, Linn, 

8H017K-LIENG-M A, or Sbouk kliyo, 
Buum. Citrus limetta, Risso. , 

SHOLTK-'rA-KHWA, IU'rm. Citrus medica, 
Roxh,, Linn., W. A. 

SIIOUK TUNG, Buiot.' Citrus decu- 
mana, Rnxh., Linn., IV. ^ A. 

SHOULDAREE, Hj.vd.A small tent, adap- 
ted to bill-marcliiug, generally light enough to 
be carried liy tw'o or tlin^e men.— Mrs. Ilervep's 
.'IdvefUnrcs of a Ladjf in Tartary^ Vol. ij p, 67* 

SHOUNti, a tributary of the Sitang, on 
the northern lionndaiy of Tounghoo, it is 
occupied by a tribt* avIio call themselves Shoun- 
khi-pho, or sons of the head waters of 8houug, 
— Mason, Bur m ah, p. 92. 

SlIOUNG KIIIE, see Karen. 

SHOUR, Hind, Potentilla .salesovii. 

SHOVANA ADAMBU, Maleal. Ipo- 

mma pescaprie, Siveet. 

SHOWBALA, a moliurrum fuqecr. 

SHOW-ARISI, Tam. Sago. 

SHOWERS OF FISH. Prinsep on, Jpur- 
mil, p. 1833, SI.--' Grant on, Trans, of C^jl 
Engineers. Naut. Mag. 1838 ; Bombay 
Times^ 1840, p. 652. — ShoAvers of Blood, in 
Candeish, in 1828, Rep. Brit. As. 1839.— 
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SHKADtofiA. 

;^^»<>wcrs of G rain, Ibid.— Showers of Pearls, 
'i'inies, Jan. 1847. — Showers of Sand, 
1$: in China, Dr. AlacGowan, in Ohincsd Hep., 
151. As. Tnins. IHol, p. 1 72.— (See Sand.) 

SHOVELLER, Anas elyppala. 

SHRAB, IliNU., Pi:ks. Spirits, wine. Sec 
Siiarbat. 

8UKADDI1A, Sans., from shraddha, firm 
faith. 

SHllADDHA, a liindoo eerernonial, for tin* 

^ repose of thcdead. riieoldation consists of rice, 
ilowers, watei*. to the manes of the deceased. 
There are three shraddha lor the dead : one, 
eleven days after dcatli ; another, (^very month ; 
and another at the (dost* of the y(*ar after a p(‘r- 
son*s decease. During the ten days of mourn- 
ing, the relations hold a family (‘ouncil, and 
consult on the means of performing the shrad- 
,'dha; on tlie last ol‘ these days, after making 
an offering for the d(*ad l»y the side of the 
river, they are shaved. This ollering con- ! 
sists of l)oil(‘d l ice, sugar, cnnls, swcetm(*at.s, 
milk, plantains, &i\, made into t<*n hails, and , 
presen md with prayers, ilnnoo says, ‘‘ What ' 
sort of oblation given duly to the manes, is' 
capable of satisfying (hem for a long time, or ; 
for eternity, 1 will now declare, without * 
omission. Brahmans are unclean for ten days . 
after the death of a relation, Kshatriyas, : 
twelve; Vaishyas, lifte(‘n ; and Sudras, thirty. ^ 
The next day, after hafliing, the family pre- 
pare an open place for the ceremoni(?.s. Jf it 
he the shrad<lha r^f a rich man, all the learned 
liindoos and rcsjactahlc p(‘ople of the neigh- 
iwuring villages ar(j invited. TJie coin[)any 
heiug .seated under an awning, the sons and 
giber relation.s of tin? deceused, dressed in new 
garments, place tfuMiiselve.s in the midst of 
Uie company witli their faces (.*ast ward, having 
near them sixteen different gifts, as bi'ass 
cups, (jaiidlestieks, umbrellas, shoe.s, Next 
are hronght see<ls of se.sminm, a small jiiecc; of 
gold, and iinotlufr of a dilfcreiit metal, wrapt 
up in new cloths. The son of tin* d(H!eascd 
MOW puls a pici.'e ol'm w cloth across his n(*ck, 
and offer.s an atciiiement for tin* sin of having 
-killed ins<5cts in sw(*eping the room, in cook- 
ing, grinding spices, and in moving the water 
jar; then fr>ll(;ws an ofh*ring to the sun ; then, I 
rising, and liringing his hands forward in a ; 
supplicating posture, he solicits leave from the ^ 
company to make the offering ; aft(?r which he 
offers the sesarnuni, gold, and metal, for the 
happiues.s of the deeea,s(;d ; takes the kosha, 
and sprinkles the sixteen gifts with water; 
then, placing a flower on 'each, and re- 
peating prayers, he offers them in the I 
presence of tJie shalgramu, or salagraniM, 
one by one, in the name of the deceased, 
that he may obtain heaven. T'lie son after 
this, if in circumstances sufficiently affluent, 
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SitirfSMSHA; 

: presents large gifts to the hrnhranns, as de- 
phants, horses, palaiiqueens, boats, &c, the re- 
ceiving of which, however, is not honourable 
j A brahman then marks the foreheads of all 
1 present with sandal powder, and puts round 
! the neck of each a garland of flowers. To 
! the ngrudan(*c brahmans and others are 
now given amidst much confusion among I he 
i receivers, the sesamum, the morsel of gold, 

I the metal, a large basin full of cowrees, and 
! a (!oncli or two, as well as the sixteen dif- 
i lerent gifts ; afl(,*r which the {is.sembly breaks 
I up. TTic son then goes into tlui hoii.se, and 
placing a bralinian and Ids wife on a seat, 
cov(*rs them Avilh ornaments, worships them, 
ami, adding a large present of money, dis- 
‘ mi.s.ses them. Afler tlii.s, the son of the de- 
ceased requests live brjdiinans, of some note 
I for learning, to offer a male calf; in doing 
which ili(“y take two cloths ea(di, four poita, 
four beetle-nuts, and some cowrees, provid(*d 
for fhe purpose, and go with (Ik; company to a 
s])ot where an allar has been prepared, one 
cubit liigli, and four cubits sipiarc. Four of 
the brahmans sit on the four sid(*s of the 
altar, and then worship certain gods, and 
offer a burnt-saerilice. N(*ar the altar are 
placed the sbalgraniu, four female calves, a 
male calf, and a vilvn post. 4Tie fifth brah- 
man reads certain parls of a poorana, to drive 
away evil spiiits. The feinale calv(‘s are 
ti(‘d to four vilvu po.s(s, and the mab; calf 
to a vrislin post. T’o (be necks» of the 
. female calv(‘s four small slender ba.skets 
: are suspended, in wldch are placed, among 
other things, a corn!), and the iron in- 
sfrumeiit with which the Idndoo women 
paint tlieir eyebrows black. A sli(?et of metal 
is placed iindm- (be belly of the nuile calf ; on 
(lie back a sheet of copper : the hoofs are 
' covered with silv(‘r, and the horns with gold, if 
the shraddhu be performed by a rich man. 
On the hips of the male calf marks of Siva’s 
trident are impressed with a hot iron. After 
tlii.s, (he son of du^ doiieased washes the tail 
of the male calf, and with the same Avatcr 
pr(*scnts a dfink-oirering to his deceased 
ancestors ; and afterwards marries the male 
calf to the four flanah} calves, repeating many 
formulas, in wliich they are recommended to 
cultivate; love, and mutual sympathy. Tlie 
son next lilierates the female eailves, forbid- 
ding any one to detain (hem, or partake of 
their milk in future. Jn liberating the male 
calf ho say.s, ‘ I have given thee these four 
Avives to liA'c Avifli (hern. Thou art the living 
image of Yama ; thou goest upon four legs. 
Devour not the corn of others, go not near a 
coAv in calf, &c. The female calves are gene- 
rally taken by brahmans ; the male calf is lot 
loose, to go where lie pleases. To this suc- 
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BHRBfPS. SHEOTBIYA. 

ceecis wliat IS peculiarly termed ihe shraddha. I smooth, with the exception of one small 
The river side, or the cow-house, or some median spine on the stomachal region. Some 
retired place, is chosen ; after cleansing which, species of Alphous, genus of snapping 
they collect all kinds of eatables, cloth, sesa- shrimp?, occur in China and Singaporei See 
mum, flowers, &c., and place them into dishes Crangonida;. Shield shrimp,- a species of the 
made of the excavated trunks of the plantain genus Apus, one of tlie Apodida 3 . — Adams, 
tree. The son then washes his feet, and siti SHRINK, see Dnrgah, Math, 
witli his face towards the cast, with a shal- SIlROL, Hind., of Hazara, Ultnus uopa- 
gramu heforo liini, and repeats many iiicau- lensi.«i, Hirnala 3 ^aii alder. , , 

tatioiis to purify hiinself ; he then worshi])S SHROLO, Hind. Sedum rhodiola. 

the shalgrainu ; presents to his deceased SHROTA, Sans., from shroo, to hear, 

parent the seven dishes placed to the cast, SHROTRIYA, Sans., from shroota, the 
repeating variou.s incantations ; and worships Veda, a learned brahman. A Kulin brahman 
( hinga, Vishnu, and the household-gods, can marry as many wives as hq likes ; but there 
adding an olfcriiig lo the ancestors of (he king, are certain brahmans in Rcngal, who find the 
as an acknowledgment for using the king’.s greatest diniculty in getting married to even 
land at worsliip. one wife, and who generally .‘^pend their life 

SHRAVAN or Purnima, a hindoo feast in single wretchedness. TJiese are Bangshaja 
which occurs about the middle of August, on brahmans of the Shrotriya class. While a 
tlie 15tli of Shravaii Shukla. It is attended, on Kulin brahman gets for every wife that he 
the western coast of India, about Bombay, marries a handsome bribe, a Bangshaja Shro- 
with much ceremonial. The 8. W. monsoon is triya brahman has to pay down a large sum of 
.-supposed to be ended. Cocoaiiuts and flowers money to the father of the girl, whose hand 
are thrown into the sea to obtain favour for he seeks to obtain. The consequence is that, 
those who are to trust themselves on the owing to their poverty, numbers of Bangshaja 
ocean. Shrotriya brahmans never get married at all. 

SHREE, Sans. A title whicli signifies To remedy this evil, in Eastern Bengal, when 
excellence or greatness, hence. in any village the number of unmarried Shro- 

SHREE PlIULA, 8an3. iEgle marraelos, triya becomes inconveniently large, one of 
Corr, the ghatak of the place — those under-servants 

8hroc-8hoila, from .shrec, excellent, and of Bidhata who take a prominent part in 
shoila, a mountain. all marriages — goes to Shrihatta in Sylhet. 

Shrec- V^idyn, from shree, and vidya, know- There, witii the assistance of his agents in 

ledge. the district, and by means wdiether fair or 

Shree-Kunt’hn, from shree, and kunta, the foul, he procures a number of girls, to whom 
throat. he holds out the prospect of a ])loasaut settle- 

8hree-Rama-Poora, Sans. From shree, and mentiulife. The girls may not all be brahman 
Ramu, tlie name ol' a god, and poora, town, girl.? — some of them may be of the Chaudal 
8HREEN, see Kliosroo Parvez. caste, and others may be young widows 

SHREE-'r.VLTJM, (H)rypha umbraculifera. but whatever may be tlieir caste, cliaracter 
SHREW, Sorex. Natives of India and antecedents they arc huddled together in 

believe that snakes avoid the neighbourhood a boat, often lo or 16 in number, and taken 

of the shrew. to the ghaut of the Shrotriya village. The 

SIIRIKIC. The grey wood-shrike is Toph- faces of the old Shrotriya bachelors become 
rodornis pomliceriana. The bay-backed shrike lighted up with joy, when they hear of the 
Lanius hardwickii. They belong to the family arrival of the hymeneal boat. The sensation 
LnniadaB and are divided into the Laniana3 or which these liighly-favoured boats create in 
True Shrikes: the Malacontimc or Bush Easien Bengal, is infinitely greater than that 
8hrikc.s ; the Dicrurimxi or Drongo-Slirikes ; produced in Calcutta by the orange-boats 
the Artaminae or Swallow-Shrikes ; the Cam- of Sylhet, or the mango boats of Malda. The 
ploephagina) or Cuckoo Shrikes, the Thamno- Bangshaja bachelors besiege the. boat in 
philinm and theTyranninie. The Sand Shrikes, numbers. Each one selects a girl according 
Lanius arenarius, are plentiful in cactus to his taste; a bargain is struck with tho 
hushes in the open country and in the dense ^hattak ; and tiio celebration of the rites of 
foliage of the gai <lcns. See Birds. marriage, according to the forms prescribed 

SHRIMPS. Crangonkhe, a family of Crus- in the Shaslras, soon follows. The plaiu- 
tacem belonging to the division Decapoda ma- looking girl, for whom no Shrotriya may 
croura. Tho type of the family is the common iiave a fancy, is employed as a maid-sorvaEt 
shrimp, Crangou -vulgaris, and no other genera iither of tho ghattak himself, or of any other 
are included in it. Tlie common shrimp, has who mAy stand in need of her ‘service. See 
the carapace and abdomen almost entirely Brahman. 
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SHlTOIlAIi. 

F^'SUBOATA, Sans., from shiootee, tTic 

iSHBUDDIIA.Sans., from «hrufc faith, aiiJ 
to hohl. Si*c Slinuldlm. 

SflRlJK, IIiNi). Tritiruiti ajstivum, uLso 
‘ r Jlortloiini hexastioluun. 

SHRUL, Hind. Iris, .v/i. 
aSHKUTI, SCO Veiln. 

SHTA, 01* Shka, Hind., of Kanawnr, (Jor- 
iiiis macrophylla, dog uocxl. 

' SHTAWAIH, AIaf.kai. or M.vi.av. Aspa- 
ragus sarrncntosus, al.^o a[)piiod to the A.-^pa- 
ragus adsendons, lioj f/. 

. SHU, the Tihctai) stag. Slc Shoii. 

‘ SHUAL, ITed. Fox.' 

SIIUB, properly Shal), Au., I'Eii.s. Night. 

SHIJB BKDAHI, watc-hing all night and 
repeating inurseea, 

SHUB-GASHT, 1’ers. Nocturnal pt‘rainr 
bulation, a ceremony practised hy the niaho- 
niedans in India, on occasion.s of inarriagc.s ; 
circumcision, &e. — fierk. 

SIIUB-UBlHiAT, l»ER.s. This inahomc- 
dau feast is hehl on the I llh, and its arfa on 
tlie 13th of iho eighth month Shahan. 

SliUBTf, Auao. Anelhnm sowa. 

SHUB-NAM, or Shah-narn, Beks. Dew, 
also a name of a cotton fabric. Sec Cotton 
manufactures. 

SHUB-PAUA, or Shab-para, Hini>. See 
Cheiroptera. 

SllUDDAY, or Uilnm. | 

SHUDGAR SllID, a tribe of jngghn.s in 
Deccan, Steven sou in Loud. As. Trans., 1S34, 
Fo/. i, p. 2S3. 

SHUDLVniDr, Bi:x<;. Cacalia sonchi folia. 

SIlUDNArl-lIDSI, Auah. Nnmmuiite. 

8HUENG-GAir, Bi;km. A.^ahetida. 

81HJEU IJL »]JN, Aiovn. Adiantnm lunn- 
latum, BuiiM,.s/Jr., maidenhair, literally fairy’s 
hair. 

SHUGDIIF, a litter. The shiigduf of 
the Hejaz ditl'ers greatly from that used in 
Syria and other creatiiixs. It is comjio.^ed of 
two-corded cots, o feet, long, slung horizon- 
tally, and parallel with the cannT.s sides, 
about half-way down — liiutons TiUp inuffje 
to Meccah, Vol. \,j>. 313. 

SHUGHAR. At all the elevated passes, 
in the north-west Himalaya, there arc a 
number of square j)iles of .stones, called 
Shughar, upon which pas.scngers usually 
placo a piece of quartz, or attach rags to 
polos, which arc fixed in the middle, tJiere 
arc also several Shughar on the neighbour- 
ipg heights, .sacred to the dcota, or spirits of 
tho mountains, who arc sup|)o.sed to inhabit 
the loftiest aod most inaccessilde points, espe- 


lei> but.tho.se on tho high or peaks hre com- 
monly maile at the expense of some wealthy 
pilgrim not much ac(;ustonied- to tho moun- 
tains, who liu.s siicecoded in cro.ssing a pass 
which is reckoned an arduous undertaking 
by an inhabitant of the plains. In Kuna- 
war, the greatest hcigJit at which rice 
that re<[nircs water has been observed, is 
feet. Other kinds, which are not 
watereil, grow at 8, ()()() and 9,()0t) feet, but 
what is produced in Kashmir, which forms 
the chief sniisistenc.o of the inhabitants re- 
quires the fields to be laid under water, as in 
Ibnigal. In the higher parts cows are rare, 
and their places is supplied by the Yak of 
Tarfary, ilescribcd by Capt. Turner ; tlie male 
is called Yak, Y^ag, or Yokli, and the female 
Breemo ; the produce between them and tlie 
cow is common, the in.ahi lieing named Zo or 
Zofo, and the female Zonio. The Yaks are 
strong anil liardy, .and they like cold pinees. 

SiHJdilNAX, a hill state north of Ba- 
iiakhsh.Mo, its chief claims a Grecian origin. 
Se(^ Kalml, Kiish or Cush. 

SlllAHMi, or Shaghal, An. Occn|»ation, 
employment, a technical term in the science of 
exorcism. 

HIllJIIAB-? Satllower. 

SHUHADAT KA UOZ, lit., the «Iay of 
martyrdom, a ceremony of the mahuinedaus. • 

SMIJIIEFD, a niai tyr, of whom with nia- 
homedans, there are twenty grades. 

SHIJII A BBANO, the wife of Ho.seiu. 

SllUUAK-G U 81 rf, city perambulation. 

SH 1; JA-U j) DOVV^LA 11. In 1 784, Shiija- 
nd-Dowlah, the vizier of Oiidli, under the 
pretence of assisting Meer Kasim Ally, 
invaded Behar, but liis army was completely 
routed, and the vizier was ol>liged to throw 
himself on the generosity of the British. 

Nnjm-ud-Dowlah died on the Sth May 
I7f)8, and was succeeded by Ids brother Syf- 
ud-Dowlah, a youth of sixteen. 

Syf-ud-I)owlah was .succeeded in 1770 by 
his brother Muharak-ud-Dowlah, Avith whom 
a now engagement was made. By thi.s en- 
gagement the Nabob’s stipeml was fixed at 
31,81,001 Ru|)ee.s. This is the last treaty 
which wa.s formed witli the Nabob. Tho 
olHco of siibadar liad now become merely a 
nominal one, all real .power having passed into 
the hands of tho British. In 1772 the sti- 
pond was reduced to sixteen lakhs a year, at 
wJdch rate it is paid to this day. 

SIIOJANPOOU TIRA, See Kohistan. 

SIIUJH, or Milk- tree, grows to an enor- 
mous size on tho summit of the lofty hills 
north of Nepaul . — SniifJis NepauL 

SltUJIN A, properly 8almjna, Beno. Ilorfc'C 


eially where there is much siiowt 'J’he 
Shughar at tlie passes arc erected by travel- | radish tree, Moriiiga ptcrygosperma. 
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SHUJBA, see Shnjrn, Shijva. 

Sll UJlMJL-JlN, Ara». Ei jtliroxyloii 
areoliituni. 

81 1 UK, A i:. Ox i«le of arsenic, White. 
SliU KING, or l)Ook of records, is j 
work supposed to Iiave been edilcd I 7 Con- 
fucius. Tt contaifis (be aijiials of Cliiin 
, licarly to.tbe time orConl’ucins. 

Slii Kinj^, tlio sacred books of the CJiinese. 
w(!ietraiislaled into Latin l)y Father Lacliarme, 
a rJ(*sint missionary of China. 

Jin Kin, or classes of men, Is a Chincsr 
book of great authority. In it the “ Sag(‘s” 
occupy th (3 first chapter, and in this Confucius 
is placed Iiigh above all others. 

Li, is a Chinese word of very extensive 
meauiug, sometimes londered, reason, cour- 
tesy, pro|)riety, good lireeiiing. The saying 
is, Li a, ml Wen (learning) make, up (he whole 
sum of human excel Uaicies. — Bowrivg. 

SIIUK-PA, 11 INI)., TiiiKTAN. Jiiniperus 
excelsa, pencil cedar ; it grows in L.‘nlak. 

SI I UK II, IIiM). Sa<‘i*hanim violaeeum. 
SnUKU-KUND-ALU, Lkko., Mind., 
Pkus. llalatas odulis, Convolvulus batatas. 

SHU KS All, Hind. An^euthobium oxy- 
eedri, Gia Slink, Hind., is ♦luniperus com- 
niunis. 

SHUK'rUE, S.ws. From shak, to be abb*. 

S H U KT L- 1 ) 1 1 A II A , San s. From shak ti, 
an ii’oii spear, and dliara, to hold. 

SHAK'ri or Sacti. d'he followers of the 
Shuktee, or feinah' as.sociatcs ol' the twogrc‘at 
members of the hindoo triad, are numerous. 
The Saiva and Vbiishnava scct.<, believe in 
Swerga, in Kylas, and in Vykouiith, but the 
Saiva regards Vykoonth, and the Vaish- 
iiMVa regards Kylas ai? merely a second 
Swerga. Each sect beiiin’os that tlu^ heaven 
of their ojijioncnt.s [lasses away with Imlra’s 
jiaradise at the Mahii Frnlay, but that (heir 
own licaviMi is not so much <l(*s(royed as re- 
created, Kylas merging into Maha Kylas ami 
Vykoontli being elevated into (io Lok. 

SHUKUII KHOHEE lit., eating sugar, 
or shookrana, a nuihom<‘dan ceremony. 
SHUKUIl ])HA r, lit., sugar and rice. 
SHUKUll-ALOO, 1>i<:n<;. Sweet potato. 
rachyiTliizus angulatus. 

811UKUKKUNDA, Heng. Pachyrrhizus 
anguhitu.s. 

SIlUL, Ahah. Beta vulgaris, Lin 7 i. 
81IUL,Hind., PtjsiiTiT, Pistacia tercbiiithiis. 
8 HULA, see Hindoo. 

SMULUUM, Hind. Brassiea rapa, Turnip. , 
8 HULMANI, a race settled about the Tira 1 
range, who came from the hanks of the Kor- I 
rum, wliicJi was tlieir earliest locality. Tliey 
were in Hust-nnggur in the loth century, 
wliencethoy were expelled by the Eu.sofzye.— 
Italkam^ p. 196. 


sHdMAa 


I SHUMA, Arau. Wax. 

I 81 HIM AC or Sumach. 

Tiiin-tuni, All. Siim.'ikli, rKRS. 

Shi-cliu-yu, Ohin. Siuniigre, 1*0111. 

f^innak, , Kua. 

.Sjiniac roiiro, h’oux, Fa. Zumaque, Sp. 

.Scliinack, Sumach, Oku. Sumak, Sw. 

S<*mmaco, Jt. 


The true Shiimac or Siirnacli, sometimes^ 
called young fustic, is the powder of the 
leavc.s, pi.'duiicJes, and young branches of 
Itlius coriaria, a small deciiluous plant, native 
of the South of Europe, hut which is also 
grown in Syria and Palestine, for its power*? 
fill astringent properties, which render it 
vaiuahle for tanning light coloiinrd leather, and 
it imparts a beantifnl l»right yellow dye to 
cottons, which is rendered permanent by proper 
mordants. It is prim^ipally imported into 
England from the Ionian Islands and the 
Morea. A species grown for the purpose in 
I Spain, Portugal, and Italy is R. cotinus, a 
shrub with })ale purple flowers, whereas R. 
coriaria h:is greenish yidlow blossoms. They 
may be projiagated by cuttings of tlic roots 
and layers. It. typliiiia and R. glabra with 
(heir vnrietie.s, are North American • species, 
wbicdi arc also used for fanning purposes. In 
Montpidlier and the Soutliof Franco the twigs 
and leaves are known under the name of 
hmIouI or rondo. They are gathered every 
year, and tin* shoots are chipped or reduced to 
powdm* by :i mill. Tlio imports into the 
United Kingdom were 

IS 11 ;, 1 0,25(1 Ton« IS JO, 12,500 Tons. 

IS 17, 11,077) „ 1S.50, 12,020 „ 

ISJS, 0,(;i7 ,, ls.r)2, 0,758 ,, 

wliich were all retained for consumption. In 
1841, came about 9,000 tons from the port of 
Lei^Iiorn. Tberi^ were expoi ted from Sicily 
iii 'lH42, tons, valued at .£68,894. 

It is imported in packages of about a cwt., 
wrapped in cloth. America takes a large 
(piantity of sumach. The iin])orts into the 
port of Jioston alone, were 19,070 bags in 
1847,34,624 111 1848, and 30,050 ui 1849. 
The prices in Liverpool, duty paid, in the close 
of 1851 were per cwt. 

IMc.ssina, 10 to Veron.a, to 

IMovmo, 12 to lli.s*. Tyrolese, 8 to 0^. ^ 

Trieste, 7 to 

The trees producing iShuniac, are, 

JUuis conariay Hide or Khn-loaved Sumach. 
Sliumuk, ri:iia. | Tunitum, Arab. 

A native of Persia, Syria, Palestine, and 
the south of Europe, about 8 or 10 feet high, 
divided info numerous irregular branches. 
All parts of this jilaut arc inodorous, but have 
a sty|)li(; (aste ; it owes its properties A^id 
value in the arts : to the abundance of|itlQnic 
acid, M. Troni-sdorf has found in the berries 
a large tpiaiitity of bi-malato of lime. Leaf 
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SHUM^MBU VALLI. 


Sfltiflt; 


^7 pail's of villous leaflets, elliptical, bluntly 
: ^tid coarsely toothed, petioles naked. Flowers 
ill large loose panicles of a wdiilish-green. 
; J)rupes villous. This plant is extensively 
used for the purpose of tanning, and it is said 
that all the leather made in Turkey is tanned 
with the bark of this species of Kims. The 
fruit is acid and astringent, and the seeds are 
often used as a tonic foi* exciting the appetite. 

Rhus cothiVi;, Venus-sumach, or Wild 
.olive. Flowers hermaphrodite, arranged in 
loose panicles of a greenish-yellow colour : 
leaves simple, entiri?. This is a veiy ornament- 
al shrub, and is one of the European species, 
growing wild in various districts of tlie south 
of Europe. It is made use of, like many 
Other of the species, for tanning, in Italy, and 
is called Scotino. The wood is used by the 
modern Greeks for d^^eing wool, which is said 
to be of a beautiful rich yc-IIow. It is fre- 
quently cultivated on account of its beauty. 

Rhus i/hhra, wsniooth leaved Suinacli. Leaf 
like the last, l)nt broader and glabrous. 
Branches also glabrous. Fruit red, covered 
with silky hair.s. Tliis sj.coies, as well as 
another named K. viridifolia,is consiilored by 
some botanists as only a variety of K. typhina, 
like the last, this species is al)undant in North 
America, over-running sometimes a whole 
district, and forming a trouble.somc weed. Its 
fruit is very sour, but may be eaten with 
impunity. Bees are very fond of the blossoms. 

RJius. typhum^ Fcver-rlius, or Stag’s-horn 
Sumach. Leaves with 8-10 pair of leaflets 
and an odd one, lanceolate-acuminate, serrated, 
pilose beneath. There are two forms of this 
plant ; the one U. arboresceiis, in fhc form 
of a tree, from 10 to 2o feet in height; 
the other R. frutcscens, shrubby, and only 
from 2 to 10 feet high. The young shoots 
are covered with down, which, witli their 
somewhat crooked and stunted branches, give 
them the appearance of young stag\s horns : 
hence their name. TIic flowers arc in dense 
spikes, at the ends of the branches, the pistil- 
llferous ones developing themselves into 
woolly drupes, which are very conspicuous 
when ripe. Jt is found in every part of North 
America, and its dark-red leaves add much 
to the beauties of an American autumn. The 
fruit of this plant is exceedingly sour, and on 
this account it is frequently called vinegar 
plant, and is even used in some parts as a 
substitute for vinegar. — McCulloch's Com. 
Dictionary j p, \ ; SimmorKVs Commercial 

Dictionary ; Iloyrfs Veyetahle Kinydom ; Poole's 
iitatlsticsof Commerce ; O'Shaughnessy, p.282. 

SHUMAJ, Hind. Buxus sempervirens, 

SHIT-MAI-KIIA, see India. 
8HGMAMBU VALLI, Maleal.' Vitis 
Iptifolia, Roxb. ^ 


SHUMB ALI, Duk. Vitex neguudo and 
V. trifolia, 5 and 3-leavpd chaste tree. 

SlIUMBURUI, Sans. E volvulus cmar- 
ginatus. 

SHUMDARARI, Sans., from sharabara, 
a giant, and ari, an enemy. 

SHUM-DULAM, Beng., Hind. Elophaii- 
tophus scaber. • 

SHUMI, orShu-nicri, Beng. Prosopis 
spicigera, also Premna spicigera, Lvin. 

SHUMIM, also Shum, Helikew. Garlic. 

SUMLA, Hind. The worked or embroi- 
dered end of a turban, or kummiirbiind, left 
flyintr loose. 

SIIUMPANGHI-PU, properly Snmvangi- 
pii, 'Pel. Michelia champaca. 

SHUMSIIAL), IIiNi). Dodoiima burinaii- 
uiana, also Buxus sempervirens. 

8HUM-81IUM, a range wliich forms 
about half the wall of the Aden crater, and 
reaehesan altitude of above foot. There 
is a huge crack or slip which (uits almve a 
third otr the eastern side of the voleaJio, and 
through a portion of Ibis, constituting a nar- 
row gorge or pass, ten feet wide, and twenty 
or lllirty high, the road from Steamer Point, 
enters the e.rater, and leads to the (janton- 
ments. Dr. J. P. Malcolmson supposes this 
to have been the remjiins of the latest great, 
eruption of which the efl’oets are chielly mani- 
fest bn the tableland on the eastern buttre.ss 
of Sham-Shnm ; by this the ancient crater 
was shattered nearly through its centre from 
the northern to the southern pass breaking 
into pieces, and .separating the whole of tlw^ 
eastern side of the edge of which Seera Island 
is a fragment— and in these views Dr. Bnist 
concurs. 

SHUM UNA, Sans., from shum, equal. 

SHUN, Hind, Sulix, sp. 

SHUN DA, see Chaldeo. 

SHUNDAPANA, Malkal. Caryota urens. 

SHUN I, see Vahan. 

SHUNIZ, Ar. Fennel, Nigclla sativn. 

SHUNKINI, Sans. Andropogon aciculata. 

SHUNKOO-PUSIIPA, Malkal. Clito- 
ria ternatea, Linn., Roxb., W, ^ A. 

SHUNKURJUTA, Beng. Uraria picta, 
painted doodia. 

SHUNKURA, Sans., from shang, good, 
and kri, to do. 

SIIUNKU-VANIK, Sans., from shanka, 
a shell, and vanik, a trade.sman, 

8HUNNU, Hind. Fraxinus floribunda. 

SHUN, Beng. Crotahiria juncca, Indian 
hemp. 

SHUJi, Hind. Jnn i penis oxcebsa, also J. 
arborea, lang sliiir. Hind., is Juniperus com- 
munis. 

SHUR, Beng., Hind. ? Sindi ? Sac- 
chanim sarn, Roxb. See Graminaceae. 
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' SHtSH. . ■ SHUSTBR. 

SHUR, awildernes8,njourneyofihreedayp, with the ruins of Shnpur, are likewise dis- 
is the desert tract hetwetna Suez and Howara, cernible, in a north-westerly direction, on the 
where, no water is found.— WellstcWs Tra- right side of the above-named river . — Baron 
vels, Voi, n., p. 43. C. A. DeBode^s Travels in Luristan and 

SHURA GUNDRA, also Sur, Hind. Arahistan^ Vol. ii, pp. 194-9o.. 

Saccharum sara. SlIUHIIAH, Ar. A tuft of hair on the 

SHURAH SHIGGHI, IIini.)., Puhstu. poll. When travelling, tho shushali is alloWi? 
Whetstone. cd ro spread over the greatest portion of thi 

SIIURANAMA, Sans., from shasli, six, scalp, to act us a inotec.tion against the snn r , 
and anana, face. and the hair being shaved off almiit two inches., 

SHUUIiAT, Eau Sucre, sugar ami water, all round the hi‘ad, leaves a large circulai' ' 
Sharbat khori, (lit., drinking lemonade), or patch. Nothing can be uglier than such ton- ' 
Shookrana, a ceremony. Run ka sharbat, sure, and it is contrary to the strict law of 
war lemonade. * the Prophet, who ortlered a clean shave, or a 

SlIUREEh\ All, The progeny of a sheik general growth of the hair. The Arab, how- 
fa, I her and a syudani, amongst mahomedaiis. j ever, knows by experience, that though babi- 
SHUREERA, Sans., from shree, injure. * tiial exposure of the scalp to a burning sun 
SlIURGIIU, IIiNi). JiMiipcru.s excel.sa, may burden the .‘^ku II, it seldom fails to damage 
also *1. arborea, Pencil cedar. its pre<;ioiis contents. He, therefore, wears a 

SniJRLl, IIiNi). Corylns eoliirna. shnshah during hi.s wamhuings, and removes 

HIIURRA, Alt. The precepts of Mohurn- it on his retnrn liomc. — lUirlons Pilgrimage 
mud. Sec Shaira. to Mcccali, Vol. i, p. 239. 

SHURUKllS, lies north of the Turbiit SIIUSHAN, see Imristan. 
llydcrc'e tract, and about 100 miles from SIIMSTEE, see Slmsti. 

Meshid. It was long the seat ol* Tooi kmiins, SHUSTEli. The Sabeans of Shuster re- 

who plundered Khorasan. In 1S32 Ruriies cognise the divinity of Jesus Christ and believe ^ 
saw it rich in the spoil.s of others, but in a in the Holy Trinity. According to their 
few monllis after it was snrpris(!d l)y Abbas creed, God, whom they call Khei-reb, or the 
Mirza iir person, who either captured or killed Great God, although om? in his essence, is 
its entire population. Those which were formed hy three p(‘r.sons, Khei-reb Kadmoi or 
ransomed rotinMual to Sburuklis, l)ut in the High nml Almighty God ; Klud-tenioni, 
following year the K hi vans, who claim some (which Mullah flatir translated by the word 
power over it, insisted on their removing further Naib, or acting-assistant), and Khei-Telithoi, 
into the d(!sert to Mcrv(*, wh(*re they an; God the Creator. The last hours sometimes 

located. Shnrnkli.s ha.s abundance of ciilti- the name of Kliivclzivos. A learned MuU 

vable land on the banks of tin; Tijind, but the lab related the Jiistory of the lirst man 
excesses of it.s population scared away the ami tir.st woman, Adam and Hevve, like- 

traveller and the mcrdiaiU -, and if not now wise of their son Shitlicl (Seth), wlio ap- 

ihe residence of robbers, it lies on the route pears to be the most conspi(vupu.s person in 
by which these sons of the de.soi t is.sne to their book on tin; creation. The Saheans make, 
phmdcr on the frontiers of Persia . — Bnrrtes likewise, the sign of the cross, beginning 
in Persia, p. \ from the right to the left shoulder, then toiieh- 

SHURUNGRII, Hind. Acacia speciosa. ■ jug the forehead, and lastly, the pit of the 
SHUSH. The ground about Sliusli is very stomacli. Baron Silvester de Sacy entertained 
uneven, and numerous mouud.s, or tepeh, are other opinions of the religious tenets of tliis ^ 
scattered in different direction to a considerable sect, founded on their saered books. This . 
distance; some of them being partly covered learned orientalist in the Journal des Savans, 
with brushwood. The highest tepeh among expre.sses himself in the following manner 
them, of which Major Rawlinson gives rougli relating to the Saheans “The name of 
measurements in his notes on Khnzistan, ehristians of St. John is quite as little 
lies to the east of the Shover stream, but founded in reason, since their doctrine (that 
very near it, and to the west of the river of tho SaI)eaMs) has nothing irt common. 
Dizfnl, which is disceniihlc at some <listance, with Christianity, to which they are greatly 
plying its course to the south-east. This averse. Thi.s name has been bestowed on. 
mound, which may be tho place where the , them erroneously by certain missionaries and 
Prophet T3anicl had his vision, (although much ! travellers, who fancied they had discovered, 
liasheen written to tho contrary,) cornmauds the in certain of their religious ceremonies, re- 
whole country. From the top of it are seen semblances with some of the rites of the 
the ruins of Ivuni-Ivherk, beyond tho river of Christian religion. The Saheans recognize 
Kherkheh about a farsang and a half (per- St. J^in the Baptist as the greatest, prophet, 
haps less) to the west. A minar, or column, whom they call Paighambar Yaghia, and 
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: ' SHITTRA. 

■ ■<■■■ • 

j iienco tlioir name of the followers of St. •John. 

; As the imi.^sulinans believe in iJk* existence 
-of Melnli, the twellYh Iniaiii, so the Sabeaiis 
.me of *o|»iniou that St. John (Vag;hiu) is still 
alive, allli(mj;h invisible, ami that he inhabits 
.Syria (Sliani). He is oxpeeteJ to return 
amon^ them Avith Shethel (Seth, son of 
Adam), wJio, for his virtues, is supposed to 
have been takeii up to heaven. Jndepen- 
dently of tJieir !>ook of Adam, the Salieans 
have two .other woiks : the one eonlains 
the life of Ya< 2 ;hia, ainl the other is th(“ir 
ritual. The first, Avhhdi th(‘y call the Sidra, 
is .said to contain twelve thoii.'^aml questions, 
‘with appropriate answers. — Ihrron (\ A. J)c 
node's Travels in Lnrisl/tn and Arahislan, 
Vul. ii, p;p, 172-7b. See Aralnstan, Khii- 
zistaii, Sal)a. 

SIllJST'HEE, Sans. She who is wor- 
sliipped on tlie sixth ( ^>llllsl,’ha') day. 

SIlUSTf, the^o<l«h‘^^s ot’teenmiitv, a himloo 
deity, represented as a yellow woman sittlnj; 
on a cat ; r(‘«;arded l»y tlio hitidoos, .says Mr. 
Ward, as the protect icss of cliildnMi, ami is 
especially worshipped by females who have 
not been blc.ssod with any. She is also wor- 
shipped monthly hy women who havi^ lost 
their children, and is generally invokeil by 
.parents as their protectress. The cat beinj; 
sacred to Shu.stee, tlu* himloos avoid hurtinij 
•oue, lest th(^ J^oddess should injure their 
-chihlreu. She is honoured with .six annual 
festivals,* celobraled <diielly by females. — 
Ward's View of (he Hindoos, l^oL i, />. J9 ; 
^olc. Miflk. Hind , p. 39(). 

SHUSTf, Ht.viJ. Scropliularia kotschyi. 

SlIUTA ITJSriJA, lIiNO. Aiiethum 
sown, Rodh. 

SlIUTAK-Kn.\R, also TVslmtar-kbar, 
Pkrs. Hedysaniin allia.ji, Alhaj^i iiiauroi uin. 
SUUTIIIF. 

t'lnvMiina /pdM;wi;i, Jiaxh. 


cnl. It would bo difficult to Aud twd sets 
ofopinioi’is more absolutely irreconcileable 
tliau Vedic hymns and Vcdantic philosophy. 
The Shutra (aphorisms) or Brahmushutra, 
the chief authorities of the Pauthoistic Ve- 
danta school, though much later than the rest, 
are still mnemoni<*s, ns also tlie Vaiseshka or 
atomic school of Kanada. I'lie study of this 
supplementJiry mass of Vedie literature, iti- 
cliitling philosophy, eomnientaries, aphorisms, 
Ac., might furnish occupation for a long and 
lahorioijs life. See V^edas. 

SIIUTRAGIINA, Sans., from shalroo, 
an cmuiiy,* ami han, to kill. 

SIIE'PR, or Shoofcr, Pkks. A camel. 

SIIHTRI RANG, JliNi). Camel colour. 

SUUTR-MURGll, Ibcus. Ostrich. See 
vSt ruth Ion idai. 

SlIUTRAN JEE, or Jamkliana, Hind. A 
eotlon eai pet, 

SHCTTAM, Tam. Civet. 

SHUTU-DWIPA, Sans., from shata, a 
humired, aiid <lwipa, an island. 

SlHrrU-MO()IJ*H'^, Rkncj. Asparagus 
rac(‘mosiis. 

SiHJTUivA, Sans. A hundred. Shutu- 
munyoo, Saxs., from shata, a hundred, ami 
manyoo, a .‘^acri/lce. Shut ii-roopa. Sans., 
from shata, an hiir)dred, and roopa, form. 

Slir^V^A-SA DHANA, Sans., from shava, 
a dead body, and sadhana,/to perfect. 

SIHJWAL, Akau. The tenth month of 
tlie mahomedan year. 

SHU VI - KH. Rabylon was n narrow tract 
alontr the river Eiiphiates from Erech or the 
moilcni tow i of Slu'ikh ul Shiiyukh toKalueh 
on the Khabur river, and eastward till it joined 
Assyria. 

SIIWUETA YU.\G, Burm. Cucurbita maxi- 
ma, One If , I V. t5' 

SHVVAN or Shwawan, Hind. Oica euro- 


Jlaiihaldi, Kiikiiri, Kiirchu- | Kakliuni, 
ranm IIj.mj. j 

SHUTA, Bkn(;. Cuicnina zedoaiia. HoHf. 
/SHUTRA, in the religious <lo(drines or 
■pliilo.sopliieal systems of tlie himloo.^, an 
4 iphori.sm. The body of Vedic li/eiaturc 
immense. In the Briihmanas, moral pre- 
ceptS; religious instruction and information 
lire conveyed. Professor Wilson supposes 
them to belong to the eiglitli century before 
Ghri.st, and they are said to recognize the 
iustitution of caste or at least ot social <lis- 
tUctious from which this institution has 
Arisen. Very little is known of these works, 
which are less interesting than the Sunhilu, 
l>eing of later date. T’he Brahmanu are 
chiefly liturgical and legendary, and, in the 
IJpanishads, passing into the rationalized 
gtftle, and becoming metaphysical and mysli- 
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SHWART, Hind. Vitex negmido. 

SHUAY^ DAGON PAGODA of Ran- 
goon, is in h<*iglit J2I feet aliove the plat- 
form ami bS7 feet above the ground level. 
The height ol the great Shwe Madari at Pegu 
is Jo 1 feet above the jilatform, the Shuay J>a- 
gon, lies about two miles north of Rangoon ami 
is Iniilt on a laterito hill that rises gradually 
from the river siilc to a height of seventy or 
eighty feet. The pagoda is a stupendous mass 
of solid masonry : and stands on two tcrrac-es 
which face the four cardinal points. The 
upper one is 900 feet long and 685 feel; broml : 
the face of the building is octagonal with a 
circumfcrciico of 1,355 feet. Tlie area on 
wliicli it stands is 800 feet square. Its sur- 
face is one dazzling hlazo of gold and form-^ 
a inaguiticeut object, as it rears -its lofty 
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lieight on tlio* isolated hill. — Vule, p. 283; 
WinUr's Biirmnh, />. 8. 

8HWE MAD AN, the great Burmese Pa- 
goda at Prome. 

81IWE-00-I)0UNG, see TsMu-pe-nago. 

8HWET, Bicng. White, heuce 

Shwetnkuiid. The white variety of Calo- 
tropis gigaiitea, Ihmvn. 

8hweC or Sada sabuni, Triatithema obeor- 
d a turn. 

Shwet-baeli, Aeoriis calamus, Sweet flag. 

SIiwet-l)ariala, Sida rh()nil)oiilea, Roxb. 

Shwet-buruna, Haiulea strieta. 

Shwet busuiida, Acalypha indiea. 

Shwetbusuiitu, Loucas procuinbens. 

Shwet-ehamni, llerpestes nioiiuiera, Gra- 
tiola inoiiuiera, //. R* Kunih. 

S h w(; t-go 1 1 1 00 - bee, 0 1 j e- 1 lea d o d Ky 1 1 i nga , 
Kylliuga moiiocephala. 

Sliwet-gurjim, Dipterocarpiis turbinatus. 

Shwet-hoolee, ZcMixiiia suleala. 

Shwet-kanialuta, (Juninoclit album. 

Shwet keerni, also vShwet kherna, Euplior- 
l)ia thynii folia, Linn. 

Shwel-ko(aieh, Abrus l(‘iicosp(*rmus. 

Shwet-kuduin, Nauelea tetrandra. 

Shwet-kurubee, Ncrium odoruiu, N. albo- 
simplex. 

Sliwot-mash, Phasoolus torosus. 

Shwet-nioorga, Silvery H[)iked cockscomb, 
Celosia argon tea. 

Shwot-pai, Eleocarpus lauradblius. 

Shwet- paruHuuu-rich, Downy persicaria, 
Polygonum lanigerurn. 

Shwet-pooriia, Boerhaavia alba, IE pro- 
cumlxMis. 

Shwet-pudmu, Nclumbium album, N. spoei- 
osum. 

Shwet-pudmu-kurubee, Ncrium albo-ploriiim. 

Shwet-raee, Siiiapis alba. 

Shwet-sal, ^*r Shwet-shal, Blackwood trer*, 
Dnlbergia lati folia. 

Shwet shim, Lablab albillorum. 

Sliwct sliiinal, Eriod(*?idioii aiifractuosum, 
Gossampinus runn>hii, D6\ 

Shwet-surbujuya, Cauua flava. 

Shwet-sursha, Eruca sativa. 

Shwet-sabunee, Triniithema viriduluni. 

Sh we t-soorj a-m u ii i , 1 1 i bi sc u s ’a 1 1 » i ll oiu s. 

Shwet-uparajita, Clitoria albifloia, C. U*r- 
natca, Lirm.^ Roxb., W. /U 

SHWETA, Sans. White. Shvveta-giri, 
white mountain. 

STIWUY-YIN, Chin. Mercury. 

SHYAKOOL, Beng. Zizyphus beuoplia. 

SllYALAI, Bkng. Boswell ia serrata. 

SIIYALEE, Uria. Bauhinia vahlii, W,^'A. 

SHYAMA, Sans. Black. 

SHYAMA LUTA, Beng. Ichuocarpus 
frutescens, R, Rrotvn. 

SHY AN, or Ahom, see India. 
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KAFIR, 

811 YOU, or Shyu. Their numlaU' is 
about 27, ()()(), their language is unwritten, 

SlIYTAN, Au. Satan. According to malio-, 
medaii belief he has four khalifa, or deputies, 
Muliqn, Ilainoos, Muhloot, Yoosuf. 

SIIY- YOK, M ti ibutiny to the Indus, rises 
near Kmakorum pass, runs S. E. to N W., 
into Indus noai- Iskardo, length 300 miles; 
it receives the (Ihang-Chen-rno, 58, and Nubrtt' 
river 66 miles. See Sbayok, Shyok. 

Sl.\, Ifi.vi). Ri)sa wo)>biana, ” 

SI AC A of Tartaiy, Corvulus pygargus. 

SFAll, Bers. JJlii' k. 

SIAll DANA, JIiND., pERs. The black 
cummin of Scripfure. Ecumel seed, Nigella 
sativa. Sec Nigidin seed. 

SI A II Ml SLI, Per8. Curculigo 

ondiioiih'.s. S(.'c Miisli. 

S 1 A 1 1 P( )IjK I, J I INI). See Polkee. 

SIAII POSH KAEIII, a name applied 
to a mountain race, the ancient Paroparais- 
ada^, the literal meaning being black-clothed 
infidel. I'Ikj conn tries north of tiie.Hiudu 
Kii.-;h, which lie in the valley of the Oxu.saud 
its tributary rivers, from Halkli upwards, have 
no gcmeral designation. Eastwards of that 
city lies Kunduz, the Mir of whicdi has sub- 
duetl all the sinall(*r provinces, and it has 
anotlicr dependency, Badakhshan, furtlier east- 
ward. To the north of this territory are the 
hill states of Wakhau, Shuglman, Darwaz, 
Kulab and Hissar, Avliose peoples claim a 
descent from Alexand<‘r the Great. To the 
eastwaids of Badakshan lies the plain of 
Pamir inliabited by the Ivii'gliis and beyond 
the l>elut Tagil mountains are Chiiial, Gilget 
and Iskardo, that extend towards Kashmir. 
South of Badaklishan is the country of theSiali 
Posh Kalir, who oc(;nj)y a gu'at part of tho 
range of I lindu Kush and a portion of Belut 
Tagh. It boiimled on the north-east by 
Kashknr, or Buduklishan, and on the north- 
west by Koondoo/. in Bulkh. On the west it 
ha.s liiderab and Kbost, also in Balk, and tho 
Kohislaii of C'alml ; and on the east it ex- 
temls for a gi*(‘at distance towards the noi’th 
of Caslimeer, where ifs honndary is iiidis- 
fiiictly known. The whole of this country is 
composed of snowy mountains, deep pine 
forests, and small luit fertile valleys, which 
produce laige quantifies of grapes, wild and 
cultivated, and flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle, wliile the hills arc covered with goats., , 
Grain is inferior both iu imj)ortance and abuii-. 
dance. The common kinds are wheat ajid 
millet. The roads are only lit for men on foot 
and arc often crossed by rivers and torrents 
which are passed by means of wooden l>ridge« ' 
or of swing-bridges made on ropes of withy 
or some other pliant tree. All the villages are, 
described as built ou the slo^ics of bills so tl^it 
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roof of one house forms the street IcatHhg 
^iatlie one above it, ami this is said to be the 
‘ ! (instant practice of the country. The people 
; have no general name for their nation. Each 
tribe has its peculiar appellation, for they are 
all divided into tribes, tlioutrh not according to 
genealogy, but to geographical position, each 
valley being held by a separate tribe. The 
fair complexion and regular features of the 
Siali Posh Kafir, the variously coloured eye, 
and shaded hair, indicate them to belong to 
( the European family of nations, and discon- 
nect them from the Tajik, the Hazara, the Uz- 
bek or the Kirgliis. The j'ogion now inhabited 
by the Siah Posh is surrounded by the countries 
in which the Greek dynasties ruled, and is en- 
circled by the colonies, posts and garrisons, 
which they are known to have (jstablished, and 
by military colonies of Macedonians at Alex- 
andriaod Cancasuni, Arigccum and Bazira, and 
pfd^he garrisons of Nysa, Ora, Massaga, Peu- 
celeotisand Aornis. Those whosuppose that the 
Biah-posb Kafir are descendants of the Greeks 
have their speculations strengthened by the 
fact, that many potty princes and chiefs, 
some of whom are now malioinedans, hut 
origiunlly Siah-posh, claim descent from the 
Macedonian liero, and have preserved vague 
accounts referrible either to their reputed 
ancestor’s marriage, with the fair Rozatia, or 
to his amour witli»the captive (pieeii of Mas- 
Saga. Moliuii Lai states that the women who 
possess great beauty, manage all the out-door 
business, while their stout and handsome 
husbands remain in the house, feeding the 
children in their arms. If the Siali-posh place 
their corpses in deal b()xes, and without in- 
terring them, expose tJjem on the summits of 
hills, like the people of Tibet ; it is not ex- 
plained wliether this is a final disposition. 
The Hiali-posh speak a dialect of the Sanscrit 
and worship the liindoo Maliadco . — Mohun 
Lai's Travels \ Lliihlustone's Cauboul. See 
India, Kafir, Kush or Cusli. 

SIAK RI VER, in lat. 1^ 13' N., long. Ip 
10' E., on the western side of Bremer’s straits, 
is about I of a mile wide. The natives of 
Asia are all acquainted with the modes of 
preserving fish. The roe appears among their 
articles of Materia Medica under tlie name of 
Butarookh, but the roe of tlie fish in the 
Siak river is celebrated. M r. Crawfiird and Dr. 
Cantor inform us, tliat the roe of enormous size 
of a kind of shad wliich frequents the great 
river of 8iak in .Sumatra, constitutes an article 
of commerce. The Malacca cane, tlie lleotau, 
of Cochin-China, is the long iiiternodes of the 
Cdlamus scipiouum of Loureiro, of which a 
thousand reach Liverpool annually, to form 
walking sticks. Dr. Griffith believed, these 
canes to bo produced from the Calamus 


scipiouum, the Heo-tau of Cochin-China. 
They do not occur about Malacca, but are 
brought from Siak, on the coast of Sumatra. 
Some of them ai’e simply mottled or clouded, 
others of a brown colour, in consequence, 
it is said of their having been smoked. 
The most slender specimens, with the longest 
internodes, aio l.lie most valued . — Seeniany 
on palms ; Crawfnrd's Dictionary ; Cantor ; 
Griffiths. See Joliore. 

8IAKAI, Tam. Fruit poils of Acacia ru- 
gala, BncJi. 

SIALI, riiXD Pucraria tuberosa, also 
Dccmia extensa. 

SIALI AN, Hl\i). Cyperus junicifolius. 

SIALKANTA, Hind. Argemone mexioaua. 

SIALKOT, one of the most ancient of the 
forts and cities of the Piiiijaul) : it was founded 
by rajah Sala Byne or Sniivuhanmi, father of 
Russaloo. The fort, wliich adjoins the city 
to the westward is a high, oblong mound, 
with rectangular defences (if (mrtains and 
round towers, massively built of brick and 
mortar. Ihictria or Indo-Greek coins are 
found in the ruins, but not in any numbers. 
The commonest perhaps is the copper coin of 
Apollodutus. — i/cv/r/. As. Soc. Jour., No. of 
18.54, 14(). 

STALU, Hind. On the Wardan, Kashmir, 
Marleu begonil'olia. 

SIAM. The diplomatic relations of the 
British Government with Siam may bo said 
to have commenced with Mr. John Urawlnni’.s 
mi.ssion in 1821. In 1826 a treaty was nego- 
tiated by Captain Burney, with tiie view 
chiefly of preventing the Siamese Irom (;o- 
operating with the Burm(*se during the fiist 
Burmese war, in wliicli tlie British Govern- 
ment was then engaged, and of providing for 
the peace of the Malayan peninsula then dis- 
turhiMi, in (uinseipienee of tiie'oeeupaiion of 
Quedali by the Sianu'se. In I8o0 Sir rJames 
Brooke was deputed to Siam armed witli ple- 
nipotentiary [lowers from the queen of Great 
Britain. Tlie deiicndencies of Siam in the Ma- 
layan peninsula are Quedali, Ligor, Tringaiiu, 
Calnntan, and Potani. In 1831, after the raj all 
of Ligor had (UTeated the ox-rajah of (iiietlah 
iu an attempt to recover Jiis country, tlie 
Resident of Pinung visited him at Quedali and 
concluded an engagement with him regarding 
the boundaries ofProvimie Wellesley, in con- 
formity with the third Article of the Treaty 
of Bangkok, 

Pellegoix estimates the population of Siam 
at six millions, wliich can at best be only 
approximative to the truth ; 

Siamese proper, (theT’h.ai M.aky8 1.000,000 

race) 1,900,000 Cambodians 500,000 

Chinese... 1,. 500,000 Pegiians 50,000 

Laos 1,000,000 Karcon,IIong,&c. 50,000 
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Siimi,. witli its dependoiicies, may be con- | (lr*«pees of N. hit. Borgman estiinutcs the 
sidered as oc.ciipifd by the doininaut race, or i whole area of Siam and its depeiideneic'S at two 
''I''’hai, a vast hut for the iiiost jiart migratoi*y I himdred and ninety thousand square miles, 
(Miiiiese popidation, the Laos people, the Cam- . Ciawfnrd at one hundred ami ninety thou- 
bodiaiis in such parts of Camhodia as i-ecog- ; sand miles. Siam ilself pays tribute lo China ; 
nise the Siamese authority, the Beguans in a i the king of Siain seeks from the erniioror at 
part of the Mon or Begu t(‘n itory, numerous i Beking a s[)(;cial |•(‘eognil ion of his right to 
Malayan tribes, with a variety of mountain reign. Siam proper may be deemed a vast 
ra(!es in the state of greater (*r less subj(*e.tion • ])laiti Irom whi«*h the mountains rise higher 
to tlu^ ( iovernimmt of Bangkok, ddie Siamese and liiglier ;is wtmeaeh the I.aos dependen- 
ar(j, located [)rinei])ally on tl»e two lianks ot tln‘ cies. \\ hat tlui N ih* is to higvpl, is thoMeiiiani 
Meinain, and on those ol* the trilmtaiy streams to Siam, with lln* distinction that while 
whicli flow into that great river from the lati- tleserts ami desolation hound the ‘jrrecn line 
tilde of Id' to ahoiit 2'y north. 'Tliiy also whicli friiigijs tlui borders of the jXile, tlierc 
occupy th(^ gulf from the head of tin* pimiu- is, along the lamks of the Meiiiam, wherever 
sula down to hit. 7% where the Malayan lalionr has failed ti^ rialeem the soil, a vast, 
I'aces are settled. 'Fo the (*ast of the Bri- findih* and f(*?-acions jiiiigh*. whiidi lias to he 
tish possession on tlie d’euassi-rim <*oast, in rm-laimed. d’ln*, jieople of this eoimtiy, con- 
lat. IB np to lat. IfB 'M)\ about two-thirds sist ol‘ the Siaim.'se proper, the Khamti, the 
of the p(‘U insula is peopled by Siaun*se raees l^aos and the Shan, who form the T'hay or 
d’ln.^ kingdom of' Siam is comiiosial of forty- Siamesi* group. 'Flie Siamese are physically 
one pi'oviiices, each goveriu'd ly a Bliaja, or ; superior to tin* natives of tluj Indian Arclii- 
Ihiictiomiry of tin* liiglu‘st. rank. There ariB pc'lago, if wi.* expect those of Bali; indeed 
a considcralih* numhei- of (heir districts nml(*r the Baliin'se and Siamesi; hear a striking ra- 
the authority of otficials of low(*r ranks. s(‘mhlanee to each oilier. The natives of 
'riierii are live pr()vine(*s in the north, viz., ! Siam ()ff(*n attain a height about the middle 
Sang Kalok, hitsalok or Bliits*iniiiok, ICam- size, and aie generally well made. Tlie hue 
phang Bhet, Bhixai, Kahi'iig. dVii eastern of their skin is a sliade darker tinm that of 
provinces, viz., Bh(‘t\ahun, Bna-Ilnm, Sara- j the (Chinese, hut they have fairer complexions 
Buri, Nophahui i, Nnklion-Najok, Bachin, Ka- ' than the Malays ami davam‘se. The dress of 
hill, Sasong-Sao or Betriii, Bat lahong and Bha- | both males and females consists of a piece of 
mitsani Khom. S(‘ven western ju'ovinces, viz., i (.‘loth wrap[)ed round the waist, one end being 
Miiaiig-Sing, Siipliaii or Siiphannalmri, Kan- i brought lictwecu the legs and lasteiiod behind, 
eliamihni i or Bak-Bhrek, ila[)ri oi‘ Kaxahiiri, : which gives this portion of their attire the 
Nakhon, Xaisi, Sakhonhuri or 'rha-Chin, i appearance of a pair of trowsers. In addition 
Samnt-Songkliram or Alei-Klilong. Ten to the ahovementioiied drapmy, tlie women 
sontlu'rn provinces, viz., Baklilat or \aklion- ; weara })iece of clot h wrapped round the body, 
Klmeii-'K ban, Baknam or Sanautliaprak;iii, ; under the mans, hut the men eoiit(3nt liiem- 
Baiigplasoi or llaliihuri, Ibajong, Cliantahnn i selv(*s with the iietln'r garmt*nt before do- 
or Chaiitahnri, Thnng-d:ii, Fhipliri or Bhetxa- i scribed, not even those belonging to tin; higher 
biiri, lliimphon, llaija, llalang or Salang. , cla.sses, cumbering the upper part of tlie liody 
Siam has beim divide<l by Siamese annalists | with a single partich; of clothing except upon 
into tw«) regions, the north(*in, Muang-Xua, j state occasions. Both men and Avomen have 
and the southern, Muaiig-'rai ; the northern j the hair shaved from their iieads, with the 
being that lirst oc.ciipied. The south(*rn i exception of a small round ]>atch Avhieh is left 
annals aia* sometimes di*nominated the ‘‘ lie- i hotwceii the crown and the forehead. Tin's be- 
cords of the I loyal City” (.\ynthia), and ! ing brushed up, is made to stand on end, which 
lake their date from tin* period wh(*n Ayufhia 1 givi's them asean'd ap[)earance. Tliennmherof 
b(3came the capital of »Siam. Tin*, native , the talapoins or pri(*sls is enormously dispro- 
name of the kingdom of Siam is Thai, m(*an- ! |)oi'tion(*d to the ivst of the inhabitants. In 
ing tin; Fi-ee, or Muang d'hai (the Free . Bangkok aloin; theii- niimliers exceed thii'ty 
kingdom, or kingdom ol* tin; Free). Bishop' thousand. The Siami*se prop(*r, occupy the 
Ballegoix says that the modi'rn name, Siam, i lower part of the Mcinam. ln(h.*ed the valley 
is di'rived from om; of the ancient titles of the ' of the Mt'inam throughout its whole course, 
country, Sajam, meaning “ (ho dark rice.” Jii i is (*xclnsivi*ly T’liay, and (lie 'r'hay attain 
tin; Siami'se hooks, border wars l)ctwe(*u j their liigiie.^t. civilization, on the alluvial delta 
(In* Malayan and Burmese races oil one side, ' of their river. The old ca})ilal Ayuthia, 
and tin; ( \‘imbodian and the Cochin-Cliinese ^ founded in Idol, was abandoned in 1751 for 
on the other, are rec.ordcd as of constant occur- ! Bangkok, lower down I he river. No dialect 
rence ; Imt the present hoimdaries of Siam of tin? 'Bhay is inlelligibh* to a Burmese, 
extend from i’oiir to twenty or twenty-one The alphabets also differ, but ou the whole 
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tl)e osscntiuLs of their civilization is the same. Majesty the queen of (Jreat Rrifaiii’s (iovern- 
tiie chief (.litl’ereiiee bein;jj in the language, nient iuclmleil amoiig the pn;sents forwanl- 
’The I^aos alphabet slightly tlillors from that c4 (o the sovereigns of Siam a hydraulic 
of the Siamese proper, but practically s]>eak- ; press to comproes col ton into bal(‘s. Coffee 
iug, ihe language is sj>oken with remarkable grows luxuriantly, a!id is of a su[)erior de- 
uniformity over the whole d' hay area, and sei iplion ; it might be (mltivaled to an un- 
Siameso proper, the Laos, the Shan dia- limited extent. vV nnmher of woods, the pre- 
lects and the Khamfi an* oiu.-. Many foreign- dnci* of (he foia^sls of Siam are of importance, 
ers, (diinese and ( ’ochin-CMiiiiesi*, reside in I lie teakwood is eo[»sitlered the strongest 
Siam, also l’ortugm‘S(*, Lkmu Ii, Ihiglish ami and most dnrahh' limlxu* ol Iiulia, or perliaps 
Dutcli. J^ali is the. saeie«l liieralnre of the of the worhl, only the greenhearl of (Inianii 
Siamese, and is calh'd Pali, liali, and Pasa vicing with it ; but it has bocomo scarce. 
Maltata (Hbaslia Maga<lha) the iMngnage of Tlio sa-king niiglit perbajvs rival it insize and 
Magada. Cambling in every form, .as with , qualify. Sii* 11. Sv liombni-g siiw, at the build- 
tbe Chinese and Malay, is cnininon, in eoek- ing sheds of the first king, a log of this woeVd, 
figliling, lisb-liglil ino, erickt'f-figbf iiig and wbieb was being pvt'parc'd lor tin* (H>nsti‘ue,tion 
lotteries. Tiie M<'inain rises and falls likt' of a war camx', measuring Ldo feet and per- 
tbe Nile, the Indus, the (Janges, (he lirah- ; feelly sonml and williont a, ijaw. It possesses 
m.'Vpntra and the Irrawadi. Aceording to all the [)ropei'ty ol l.)i‘iiig easily lumt by artifieial 
iieConnls, Siam is a country abounding in means, i here ai e many ornamental woo<ls, the 
mineral wealth, (lohl, copper, :ind iron of colour ot whieli and snitablenes'- to receive liigb 
great pnritj’’, have been discoveiaxl, and lead poli.'b would i‘emler thian valnabh'! articles oL 
and tiji ijiines arc* worked by t In* (Jovc'rmnenl. exj>ort. A beanlilid ilyi* ol a brilliant cioloin’ 
Gold was discovered in Ivabin, e.opper .and iioii is prc'pared Irom the* lieai t of the jack trc'c, 
at Lapabiiri, and l(*ad and tin at Ivaiiimri. wbieb might jdso become of imporlanee. Sir 
A mountain is celebrated among ilie Siamex; IL Sehonbourg bad seen silk cloth maniifac- 
as the precious-stone mountain wbenj tin* tiii*i*d in Siam oi‘ a grc'en colour, with much 
topaz, the rnhy, the sapphii’e, tic* gtirnel, and more lustre.; (ban tliat from sap gi'(.*cn ; this 
others iirc3 found. Pallegoix says he himself green dye. In* was told, was (*xlraeted from 
picked up pn'cious stones from the; ground. a ve‘ge‘lablc substance proe'iirc'd in the^ forests 
Chantabnri, one of (lie; ports of Siam, pro- of the* interior. varnish is said to hei oh- 
biibly the sccotid in conimei'e.-ial importance, tained hy ined'-ion from a tre*e‘, probably the 
It is at the mouth of a I'ivcr, which, thongli Ihe.a.-t, on whie.'h ne ilhe'r the; smi nor llie 3 rain 
not long in its course*, fertilize.'s a e;onside*ral)le • has ijitliience, and Jience it is employed for 
district by its iimndations during the; lainy ; sccui-ing llu* gilding of idols ; it might be 3 ad- 
se 3 U.soiJ. The nxjks at tli(;ontranco ofPbajitabnri : vaiitageonsly eniployed lor gildofi monuments 
jne.semi all the appe'aj’ance of a colossal lion and ornaments which are cxposenl to the in- 
e.ouchant. Chanta'ouri, wliich me:an.s the nnt- lluenee of tlM3 almosphere. 'The! halsamie, re- 
meg country, is also a range of mountain.s east sins of Siam .also deserve; atl(*ntion. The betel- 
of Siam whose detiles are held by the Xong or i nut is extensively eultivatod, to be used as a 
Ching, who arc said to hr; .'111 oil "hoot. Irom the stimulant ; and so is Jiemp, for the sake of 
-Karen. The.; wax sold by the Xong is the pi-o- ' its intoxi(,;ating and nai'cotic qualities, it being 
dueieof a wild bee of gigantic size*, wbieb buihl ^ used in the jircparation of ganja, a eonsider- 
cells on the top bramdies of trees at the* height: abde epiantity of ojiium of infe*rie)r epudity is 
of loO feet. Sir R. Sidiombnrg, llritisb prexlue'cd in the tributary provintiejs of Siam, 
Consul at Siam, slates that a rapid develeq)- ■ on the China bordei*. Idle;phants ahound in 
ment of the commciarial resejureies of Siam has the interior e»l:' Siam. "I’he bides are sent to 
taken ]>Iace since the treaty, n(*gotiate 3 d in ' Cliina, whesre*, having iimb.ugone a proe;css 
18o»5, came into operation. The pi'ineupal ex- i similar to that of obtaining gedatiiie, they arej 
port is of rice to Cliina, and next to it .sugar, ol ; considered a delie-acy. The; horns of the 
which ten times the preseait quantity might he ; rhinoceros are; said to |) 0 ssess inedieinal 
prodiieted if tfi'-rc were sutHc.ient Jahour to be : virtues. TJie Chin(;se likewise attach fanciful 
had; hut the extraction of lhe3 juice; eif the^ - virtne;s, medicinal and invigorating to the 
cane and its man ufac til re into sugar are; eaj’iied ; heines of the tiger and ejrocoelile, and to the 
on without any of the modern improvements | hairy-covered young horns of the <le;er. 
for acepiiring the; largest peis.silile quantity! Of savage and predace;ous animals in Sjam, 
from the cane and a superior epiality of sugar. I the rivers and swamps arc populated hy 
They alluviiii districts might jiroduce as line 1 croe-odilcs ami rhinoceroses ; tin; foi'essts by 
cotton as (be Uniteel States, but 'there is a ; tfgei’s, bears, and de;er of various desci'ip- 
scarcity of Jabomers, and it is bulky for lions. In spite of tbc buddliistic prohi- 
trausport in cnnocs doivn tlie river- lici bilious, the Siamese chase the latter anirnaU 
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(Miorgpiifully, iiiul j^onornlly kill them with 
(ire-arms, whicli any man is allowetl to 
possess. "rin'ir il»inoc,eros-licmtin<f is i^c'- 
markahly dariiii^ aiwl jx'ciiliat. Aimed with 
fi hamhoo stake, point'd and Iiai‘dcn(‘d in (lio 
fire, th(*y pro:*(M‘d in f)arlies o( three or hnir 
into the jumbles where they starlh' llie 
animals witli shout, s and yells. As tln'iliino- 
e.m'os does not, (1^, hnt iiishes fei‘oeionsly 
fit its jissa'lfinls with widely-ojxMied jaws, the 
Siamese wait lor this mornenf, and tlirnst 
their liamhoo lanees down t.lui hrnt(‘’s tiiroat. 
'riien tliey rnu oH* in various directions and 
fillovv the animal to hofanne (‘xhansted liy 
loss ol’ l)lood until they can Jipproaeh with- 
out dan^(*r find di'spaich it. 'riieia; are m;iny 
tii^cM's, spotted and strip(*d, and 1 iujer-cats, liiit 
they rarely attaijk imMi l)ecanse they hav(‘ no 
want of i^anie. 'riune are also two v%arieties 
ef th(‘ hear, which how(*ver, shun the vici- 
nity of man. Sta«;s and d(‘ei‘ are also viay 
nmnerons, and diudn;i; the inmnlations ar<‘ 
hroitc'ht, l)y hiunli’eds to tlie niarket-plae(‘ of 
the capital. These animals, as tlui water 
rises, fly to tin* hi^h(.‘r-s|)ots on the plain 
where they ari^ killed hy the Siam(‘se. Apes 
wi whieji tin* fori‘sts swarm, carry on tlieir 
tricks unimpeded in the immediate vicinity 
of Ihingkok, ainl impinhmily plnn(h*r tin* 
<;ardt*ns. Many olteis live in the riveis ; 
they ai'f* IVerp'.ently tamed, ami hecome as 
lamiliar as d<)i»'s. Kats and mice ar<; an 
enormous imis.ama*. .^moiiest the Siamesi* 
birds, crows exist in exfraordimny numhers, 
and when tliey seek tlwir nieht-ijuartci's in 
r>aip;kok — tin* tenij>K‘s — (hey almost, darken : 
(lie air. Mi'lore daylneak they stalk fihout 
the sti’i*ets in dozens, to steal everythini^ tliat 
eom‘*s ill the way. ddn*y snatidi edililes from 
tine hands of (diildi'eii, and even of eld(*) ly ■ 
p(*i’sons, foice their way into iht* kihdieiis, 
knock oir (he <*overs of pots and lake out the 
in(*;it, wlii(di, if uiialile to swallow on the ^ 
spot, they liy to c.ouceal iu some conn*!’, on fi ! 
lool, or iipou a tre(\ ddiey fi^dit boldiy with i 
do<>fs and cats lor ;i hone, ainl wlien so (‘u- : 
j^an^ed will hardly (^et out of the wa>of; 
pass(n\s-l)y. If shot at, or stones thrown at I 
them, they colleet in hundreds and make an ' 
.almost unendurahle cawing. Tliey eomhine I 
with the dog.s in a<!ting a.s scavengers, clearing ' 
the towns and villages (rom all rotting suh- , 
stances. In consiapience of tlie great (piantiiy 
of water and lish in the eoniitry, it swarms | 
with aipmtic birds. Vultures are alsosce-n in I 
Jargv* (locks ; especially the black ones with i 
hare necks, which eat all animal sul)stances ; 
and devour the dead, for in Siam the dead are I 
not hnried. The rich and well-to-do have | 
their dead burned, while tlie corpses of the poor, ; 
whose relations cannot afford to pay the priest 
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for the incremation service, are torn and de- 
voured hy vnltnres and dogs. For this object 
the coi pscs aie previously <*nfc into pieces, 
wln( li laid out on a stone platform. On 
the trees fironml linndrcds of hljick vultures 
kec]) uf> a constant watcdi, and plump dogs 
lie about iu the neighbour hood. So soon as 
the relations have retired, the animals and 
birds riisli on ’ (* corpse, and in a very short 
(inic. only the hones arc, left wliicli the rela- 
tions eventually colh'ct and keep in an urn. 
'fhe eastern shore of (he gnll'of Siam stretches 
from Hfingkok to (ffiantiboon, and beyond 
Ivampoot ; but tlie lofty range of mountains 
along tin* coast impedi;s (‘-ornmunication, and 
the Petrio canal i.s exclusively used by 
travellers to or from tlie eastern provinces. 
Pallegcix gives on tlici whole a favourable 
description of the moral (pialities of tJie Sia- 
me.s(‘. They are,'’ lie say.s, ‘^ gentle, cheer- 
ful, timid, careless, and almost passionless.” 
'rii(‘y arc disposi'd to idleness, inconstancy, 
and exaction ; they are liberal almsgivers, 
severe in enforcing decorum in the rela- 
tions between the sexes. They are fond of 
sport.s, and lose half (h(*ir time in aniiise- 
ments. 'I'hey are sharp and even witty 
in eon vers*! lion, and resemhlo the Chinese in 
their aptitude fur imitation. Marriages are 
the suhjeci of much negotiation, undertaken’ 
not dire(!tly hy tlie parents, but by “ go- 
bet W(*(‘ns.” In (be marriage ])iocession a tray 
is cari ied, gaily ailoi ned with flags and accom- 
panied by music, and is laden with garments, 
plal(*, fruits, betel, Ac. In the (amtre is a’ 
lingo cake or c.Mkes, in I lie foi’m of a jiyrainid, 
printed in lii'iglit colours. The bridegroom 
accompanies the proci'ssion to the house* of liis 
future f‘a(her-iii-hiw, wliere the lady’s dowiy 
and (h,o day for the (a‘h‘hratinii of the marriage 
ai e fixed. It is incnml)(*nt on the bridegroom 
to erect or to occupy a house* iieair that of his 
inien<le.*d, and a month or two must elapse 
hefore he can carry away his iiride. iVo re- 
ligious rites accompany the marriage*, though 
)M>nze*s are inviteal to the least, wliose duration 
and (‘xpcnsc depend upon the condition of tl|0 
parties. Music! is an invariable accompani- 
ment. Tiiongh wives or conenhines are kept 
in any numhe-r according to the wealth or 
will of the* hushand, the wife who lias he^en the 
object of the marriagej ceremony, called (ho 
Iviian mak, takes precealcnce of all the rest, 
and i.s really the sole legitimate! spouse ; ami 
she! and her descendants arc the only legal 
heirs to the bus hand’s po.s.<ession.s. Marriages 
arc permitted beyond the first degree of affinity. 
There is an extraordinary usage oonnecled 
with child-birth. The event has no sooner 
takeu^place, than tliei mother i.s placed near 
a large fire, where she remains for weeks ex- 
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poseil to tho hnriiing heat : tlcnfli isofton mus- 
ed by tliis exposure. So universnl is the 
usage, so strong the prejpiUce in its favour 
among liigli and low, that the king hiinseU’ 
has vainly atteinj)ted to intoi fere ; and* liis 
younganJ beautiful wife, tliougli in a state of 
extreme peril and sntlering, was subjcictcd to 
this torture, and died while “ ladbre the fire,” 
a' phrase employeil by the Siamese to answca* 
the inquiry made ns to the al)S(‘nee of the 
mother. The Siamese* have learnt from tin* 
Chinese the art of salting and ])reserving 
eggs, wliich, in their estimate, rather improve 
than deteriorate hy time. The egg is eov(‘red 
a thiek paste of ashes and lime. Kggs 
so prepared may he sent, on long voyag(‘s, 
and have become a considoralile arti<*le of ex- 
port to California aiul other jilaces. They 
ar# fond of ablutions, and (heir bodii'S an* 
thtfS fifept <|iiite free from vermin. Tliey 
must he deemed a cleanly jieople : they pluck . 
out the liairs of their beard as soon as 
they clean 4heir teetli, foul breath is siaree- 
Vy known among them ; the}'' constantly . 
cJiaugo their garments, exfiosing them 1o the : 
action of the sun’s ra^'s. Houses in Siam are j 
raised above the inundations, to a height of 
twelve or tliirtceii feet. Tliey have but one j 
floor and the sides and roofs are composed of j 
interwoven bamboos. Tlieascentis by utlight i 
of steps. The food is ebieny rice, often cook- j 
ed in a cocoanut shell, and the condiment I 
used is fish, generally small and often in a ; 
putrid state. On the wlioh*, (he condition of! 
women is better in Siam than inmost oriental , 
countries. In Siam, with laymen of rank as 1 
with the priesthood, the dead arc einbowelleil , 
and the body preserved em ha lined for a long ; 
period before being consumed in tliefniufral jdle. ! 
In Ava this practice is eonlined to the jiriest- ■ 
liood, and in this ease the funeral pile is on 
a car on wheels and the body is blown away ! 
from a huge wooden cannon or mortar. Im- | 
mense crowds are collected on tlie occasions : 
of these funerals which are occasions of rud(? i 
piirth and boisterous rejoicings. Ropes are I 
attached to each extremity of the ear and ! 
pulled iu opposite directions by adverse I 
parties^ one of these being for the consuming i 
of the body and the other opposing it. The j 
latter are at length overcome, fire is set to I 

' ceremony is consumed. 

Among the mountain tribes the most re- 
markable are the Karecn, the Lawa, the 
Ka, and the Hong. The Karceii inhabit 
the mountain ranges on the Bui mesc fi onticr 
up to lat. 21°; the Lawa, a more numerous 
people, the same regions farther south ; the 
Ka, the mountainous district between the 
Meinam and the Meikoug. Tiie ITong dwell ' 
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I on the hilly region in the N, E. angle of the 
i gulf of Siam, from the latitude of about 1 1° 
'SO'toLTN. 

I The h'iiKja of Siam, from the time the old 
\ Aiiathia K'fiii hullt, Choola hJra 71 2 = A. i>. 

. L;{r)l. — Furnished by P’ra Alak, the chief 
' of the king’s scribes, and doubtless with the 
'approbation of Ilis Majesty, design(‘d by him 
it is snpposeil to (correct the list of the kings 
pnl>lisbed in Ibe Calendar ibr IHbO. 1’bat 
within the bniekids does not belong to P’la 
Alak. 


First I )> n a s t y — - X ii m e s. 

Clioonlfi 

Fra. 


liongt/i 
of reign 

1 S<*im let P’ra Ihi ina Tihaw'- 



Vs. Mm. 

dee the, 1 ... 

2 .Soiiidel P'ra ]{ame-s«Jo:i.n, 

712 

Idol 

20 

- sou of tlie 1st ... 
who al»tlicated for, 
o Somdet 1* ra P»a,wroma-lhi 

7d2 

jUnl 

1 

ch’a-T'irJit 

4 Cln)w u(»-t’a\vng Lan, — son 

7d2 

;id7i 

Id 

of the dnl ... 

o Sonie.t P’ra Ramc-sooan, 

714 

i:i8d 

7 days 

a.ssiissinated till! Itli 

lieing tlie same person 
of the 2nd reign 

G Somdet P’rayaP'ra-Pam,— 

744 

'jdS2 

i; 

.son of the otli ... .. j 

7r>9 

1 d98 

lo 

7 Somdet P'ra Nak'a.\vn In... 

8 Somdet P’ra. Ihiwroma Ua- 

7<id 

1402 

IS 

eh’a 'r’i-lvat.- sou the 7th: 
J) Somdet P’ra liawroma I'leii 

780 

!11I9 

17 

Lokanat, sou of tlie 8th. 
.0 Somdet P'ra Int’a-Pach’a, 

79(1 

|i4do: 

l(i 

son of the 9th 

LI Stinidet P’ra Kama-T’ibaw- 

811 

MoO 

22 

flee, — the II 

2 Somdet P’rsi Pawroma-Ka- 
ch’a Naw P'oot-Tang, sofi 

8;{2 

i 

1189:10 

of the nth 1 

id J‘’ra Katsat’a T’i-Kat, -son 

871 

lolO 

it 

of tlic 12 til, T) years old... 
4 Somdet P’ra Cli’ei liacli’a 

875 

l.ol4 

0 o 

Tirat 

son of the J2tli killed hy 
tlie Idtli. 

5 P’ra Yjiwt Fa, son the 

875 

l.'il-l 

15 

llth, agedll year.s 

The l.lth was slain hy 

889 

1.V28 

2 A 


K 'o<> n ii’:nv ( ) 1 1 g s n-'I ' ’ i , 

who took tlio throiii!, 
find rcigiifd o inontlis. 

Hoi tig ft ii.sur]»(.*r* lii.s 
inmio is not ;illowe<l to 
have a jdact; among tlu; 
names of Siamc.'se kings, 
llewa.s assassinated h_v 
K’o«)u P’irenat’c]), who 
jdaceil on tl»e. throne 
l*’ra Tee an Kaeli’a who 
Ixn-e ttie name. 

() Sonnlet P'ra MaliJi, (diakra- 

P’atdi-Ihu-h’ii-T’irat ... ^^^1 

.7 P’raMahiiiTa-Uaeh’a-T’irat 

— son of the loth ... ^^17 lohO I 

Tho Capital of the king- 
dom was taken in 018 
by the King of Hongsa- 
wadee or Pegu. 

18 Somdet P’la Maha Tania, 

Hach’a-T’irat 918 lof)7‘>.j 

19 Somdet P’ra Naret, — son 

of the 18th 910 l.')79 IG 

20 Somdet P’v a eka-Totsarot 
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First Dynasty -‘Names, 


a younger brotlier ofi 

the lOth 

‘J1 Cliow Fa Sri-Sawara-P’ak 
• son of the 20th 
Here closes tl»e dynasty 
of Snndet P’la Jiania- 
T’i-Bawdee, being 20 j 
different kings, one ofi 
them having reigned 
twice. 

Secnvd 

22 P’liv Chow Song-'r'jiin,-- 
slew the 21st and reigned. 
[He acquired a groat name 
by his pretended disco- 
very of Hoodlia’a foot- 
print at l”ra})nt. | 

2I> P’ra Cli’ot’a-Oisarot, - an 
elder brother of the 22nd| 
The IViine Alinister ('how; 
P'aya Kralahoin Sri Sooj 
riwong '<■. ssassinated the 
2;-{rd, and jdaced on the 
tlirone. 

24 P’la At’itaya Wong, — a^ 
Virother of the 2.’)rd, O' 

years (dd I 

Hero closes the dynasty' 

of F'l'a Chow Song-t’ani 

reigns 

Third DipiaMi/. 

The former king was dri- 
ven from the throne by 
tlie Siamese Nobles and: 
Tau'ds, whose [dace theyj 
tilled by tlic Prime Mi- 
nister abovemeiitioncd,! 
viz, j 

25 P’ra Chow Prasat 'I’awng.j 
2h ( ’Iiow Fa Ch'ei. — son of the! 

2.Hh i 

27 P'ra Soot’ania. Kaeh’a,— j 
killed the 2(Jth .and roigne<l 
2iS Somdet PVa Narai, - son of. 

2r>th killed tho 27th 
20 l*’ra, Pe’t Kaoh'a, He isj 
called a usurper, and isj 
not allowed un hoijorahle; 
]dacc among tho kings . . . : 
.‘>0 P’ra P’oot’a ('hoAV Siia,- 
son. of the 27th, ••■1 

.‘11 Pra (’how Yoo-hooa t’ei,- | 
son of the doth ... 
d2 P’ra Chow Yoo-hooa I5.aw- 
rom.akot, brother of the 

dlst... 

.‘>:i Chow Fa Dawkmadua,'- 
son of the .d2nd ... 

And then abdicated the 
throne for hks elde’^ 
brother 

.14 P ra Cliow T inang Sooriya- 
Marin-t’ara... ... 

Tlie clo.se of the dyn.a.sty- 
of P’rasat-t’awng, beingl 
0 kings in all, the nsnr-l 
per being excluded. | 
The whole term in wliiclr 
the above named ,’IF 
kings reigned i.s 41 7| 
years, avei aging 12 'd 
years each. 

[The Burmese sacked tho 
capital in the year 1767, 
and carried away many, 
captives. The chief of| 
the Siamese army ralli-i 
ed the Siamese underi 
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Ihoonla] 

Era. 


045 

0G2 


9t;4 


0.S9 


002 


, ! Len^h 
'* |of reign* 


1584; 0 

IGOdl 1 

I 


1 G0d:2G 


I 


First Dynasty — Names. 


Choolanl 

Era. 


1(128^ 1 7 


IGMl' 0 5 I 


him at 'I’ont’a-Booree 
^^itliich is now flic site of! 

H. ll. H. Kr omalooiingi 
W ongsii-i.’int-siiit’.s ])a-| 
lace- He built a wal!ed| 
city in thi.s jdscc, snid; 
reigned as king J^’iiya; 

T:,k,| 1 n:>‘.) !l7l!7ll.% 

Thr 4/// Itiid jjrrscitf Jp/mtstlf. i 
[A Siamese Cemoal of 
great ctdebiity under! 

P’aya 'I’ak, took tliej 
throne, nail u‘d. I j 

30 Somdet J*’ra Bawroma- Pa- 
cha PVa P’oott’i Vwat-Fa.: ] 144 iJ782'27 
.‘»7 l*'r;i. Poott’i Lot-La son of. 

thedGth ; 1171 ! 1800,1 5 

.38 P’rahat Somdet P’ra Sang-' i j 

Klow,— son of the .d7th ...| 118G |l824|27 
dO P’rabat Somdet P’ra Para- j 

immdr Maha idongkut.: 
the present reigning sove- { 

reign, .son of tlie d7tb., ! 

.succco<le<l to the tlirone.! I2l.‘5 il85Ill2 
P’rabat Sinndet P’ra. Piii-j j 

Klow, second king do.] 121d jl85! 


Length 
|of reign- 


092 

1G;11 2G 

1017 

10,50, 0 0 

KHS 

i(;;>7 0 2j| 

1018 

1 0.57 2(> 

1044 

1 ! 

lio.-ri 10 

1050 

'iGOH 10 

lOGO 

!i708'27 

1 1 

1004 

1 1 

;.7332« 

1120 

1750! lOday;* 

! 

1120 

475oj Odays 


; T'lu* jmjniltitiou of Siam is proUildj nearly 
j .stJiliouai y. T'lio iiuinlier of f.ho lionze.s con- 
I (lemiiiMl to (•(‘liimey, llie nniltiludeH of men 
j who, heino; sImv(‘s, jii'c unahlo to many — tho^ 
I prodioioiis proixirlion of women wlio are 
hildless in coiismpuMiee of the practice of 
i poly<;amy, - all seem lo eli(‘ck (lie generally 
prolific idiaracter of (ro[)ic.Ml regions. The 
animal influx of (Chinese being confined to 
niale.'^, does not bring Avilli it; tlie ordinary 
augniciiiafion.s of a va.^t emigrafion, nor i.*? 

I here an aibapiali^ su}iply of Nvomen for the 
demand proilmuMl l»y (be coiisfaiit flow' of men 
from (jbinn, w’bo nro brought dowm by every 
noi l b-cast. meiisoon. TIic bulk of tlio Lao.S 
people who ari^ .sul*j(‘(‘t.s of Siam, are spread 
I over tiu; great valliy fbrougli wliieb the 
I Meikong, or jirineijial riven* of ('ambodia flows, 

I lielwc'en tb(^ lafs. Id^and 21 ° N. The country 
is reported to bo tliirkly peo[)Ied, exeejit in 
file mountainous parts contiguous to Tonquiii 
I and Cambodia. Though the limits of Laos are 
not aec.e.rately laid dowm in the maps, and the 
country is but little known, it i.s said to con- 
tain more, scpiaro mib's than vSiam itself. All 
its princes ai*o tributary fo Siam. Though 
possessing a, quasi independence, the Shan 
Stales of /imrnay, Jialiaiiig, and Lahong are 
clearly feudatories of the pi*esent sovereign of 
Siam. Written confracts, or agreements ai*e 
necessary wdtli the Shan foi'osters and timber- 
cutters, aud smdi document.s to give them 
^ a binding effect, mn.st be laid before the 
j present Shan chief, wlio, if approved of by 
him, will direct his seal to be affixed to tblm. 
On tho demise of any of the chiefs of these 
Statesf the king of Siam appoints the succes- 
sor, aud although it is customary » to allow 
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eldest, son of the forraer eliiof, to. succeed lieij^ht of twenty men, token indiscrimi> 
t to the v^muioy, yet on tlKMlea til about A.D. I860, iiately, was fojind on trial, to bo' five feet 
of a chief of Ziinmay, one of ll»e minor chiefs three indies, the tallest bein^ five feet 

- not of his family, was appointed to the post.” ! ei^ht inche.s, and the shortest five feet two 

- In Siam, nobility is not heredirary. A tftodifi- : inches. This would make them about an inch 
cation of buddhism is the prevailing idigion. ! taller than the Malays, and an inch and 
A class of nuns exist,’ l)ijt woukmi are not a half shorter than the Chinese. Their 
admitted till above 50. I n Siam, the poor are lower limbs are AVell-forined, contrary to 

'buried or exposed to beasts of prey ; if above what obtains among the natives of llindostan. 
•liie lowest class the d(*ccased after the bowels^ Their hands ale stout, and destitute of the 
, have been extracted, is laid in a wooden eollin ; extrenne^ softni'ss and delicacy wliidi chara(!- 
' externally hndvered and gilt, and lids is plaee<l i terize those of the hindoo.s. Their persons 
for some days on a hieh 1al)i(‘. In the mean- in general are sufiieiently roliiist and well- 
time, the priests light np lajiers, burn per- proportioned, being destitute, howevei, of the 
fume.s under the coffin, and chant fniicral grace and flexibility of the liindoo form. On 
hymns at night. A pioeession of relatives the other hand, their make is lighter, less 
and friends dressed in white and covered with squab, and better proportioned, than that of 
. white veils follow the corp.se. Beside it, are the Jmlian islnmlers. Their complexion is a 
figures of various animals or singularly- ! light-brown, perhaps a sliadij lighter than 
monsters earv(‘d out of bamboo and that of the Mala^^s, but many shades darker 
.4ihe ac(JompHnying talapoiiis exclaim, Wt; than that of the Chine.se. It never iip- 
must all die, we are all mortal.” "IMie monrn- proaches to the black of the African negro 
ers attest their sorrow by (heir tears and or Iiiiuloo. Writers on the natuial histoiy of 
often hire women for the express purpose, man, judging from the remote analogy of 
The body is then laken fioin the <*offin and ; plant.s, have been disposed to umlervalni^ 
placed naked on the pile which is scU fire to colour as a di.scriminating (duiracter of the 
and the remains are scorched. Tlie body is (lifierent races. But still Dr. Bowring vvas 
llien replaced in (he eollin and deposited i disposed to consider it as iiiti insie, and as 
under one of the pyramids crec(e<l about tlie permaueiit a character, as the form of (he 
temple. Graves are held sacred among tin' skull, or any other which lias heen more 
Siamese and their violation is <!oiisideied as a relied upon. The hair of the head is always 
heinous offence. "J'liey refii.se the honor of black, lank, coarse, and abundant. On every 
burning to persons killed l)y uccideiil, liy light- other part . of the body it i.s scanty, a.s 
iiing, to the still-born, to those who die in with tlie Malayan and Ameri<*an races, and 
child-birth, or from small-pox, ami to suicidc.s. I the heard especially is so little suited for 
The roniains of .such are either thrown into . ornainent, tliat it is never worn, but on 
tlie water or expo.^^ed to the lanisl.s of prey. , the contrary, plucked out aiir] ci’adicated, 
Between the buddhi.^ts of .Siam and Ceylon, according to the practice of the Indian 
there has been much intercourse, and it is islanders. The Inaid is generally well pro- 
probable that almost idciiti(ail doctrines are portioned, and well set upon tlic neck and 
held in the two countries. During the cflbrts .shoulders, l)nt. frequently of remarkable flat- 
made by the hnddhist monks of (\*yloii, in | ness in tlie occipital part. The face diffei s 
'the defence of their religion and in their jjreatly from that of the European or liindoo, 
attacks on Christianity and on Jehovah, tin the features never being bold, prominent, or 
king of Siam and one .of the native chiefs of I well defined. The nose is small, round at the 
Handy contributed largely towards the pub- | point, hut not flattened, as in the negro, and 
lication of the numerous tracts, pamphlets, | the nostrils, instead of being parallel, di- 
and serials that were sent forth from the | verge greatly. The mouth is wide, hut not. 
buddhist printing presses of Ceylon. When i projecting ; the lips are rather thick ; the 
Siam WHS visited by Sir John Bowring he | eyes are small, having the iris black, and the 
found a king upon the throne who in early white of a yellow tinge, following as usual the 
life,, wiien a late king had usurped the throne, complexion of the .skin. Tiie outer angles 
had withdrawn from political squabbles to are more turned up than in the Western 
the safety and sanctity of the religious pro- races ; the eye-brows are neither prominent 
fessioii, and was residing in a buddhi.st temple nor well marked. But, perhaps, the most 
from whence he was brought forth to occupy characteristic feature of the whole counte- 
the throne, after the seclusion of a quarter nance is the breadth and height of the cheek 
of a century. bones, which gives the whole face the form 

In stature the Siamese are shorter than of a lozenge, instead of the oval figure which 
the hindoos, the Chinese, or the Eui^peaus, constitutes the line of beauty among the 
but taller than the Malays. The average I nations of Westbrn Asia and Europe. Upon 
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the whole, although we often 'meet among 
the Siamese with couuteuancea ihafc are not 
disagreeable, and admit that they are cer- 
tainly a handsomer people than either the 
Chinese or Indian islanders, beauty, according ; 
to British notions of it, is a stranger to ! 
them. The physiognomy of the Siamese, j 
it may be added, conveys rather a gloomy, 1 
cheerless, and sullen air, and their gai,t j 
is slow, sluggish, and, ungraceful. The dress | 
of the Siamese is suliiciently singularly and | 
extravagant. Both sexes wear fewer clothes | 
than any other tolerably civilize<l people 
of the East, the lieiul ami feet being al- 
ways naked, the upper pai t of the body 
generally so, and tlie loins and thighs alone 
therefore being covered. The garment for 
the latter consists of a piece of silk, or 
cotton cloth, of from five to seven cubits long, 
which is passed round the loins and thighs, 
and secured in front in its own folds, leaving 
the knees entirely bare, a practice consiilered 
by their Malayan ludglibonrs — such is the 
or<*e of custom — at once rude and indecent. 
'Fhe better classes permit the ends of the 
dress to hung loosely in front, but the lower 
orders tuck tliem under the body, securing 
them behind. This is not a mutter which is 
left to the discretion of the parties, hut en- 
forced by law, or by a custom equally impera- 
tive ; for tlie plebiun who infringes it is liable 
to summary punishment from the followers ofj 
any person of condition who may casually 
meet him. The only other material portion 
of dress is a narrow scarf, about four cubits 
long, and commonly of silk. This is worn 
either round the waist, or thrown car(‘l(!ssly 
over the shoulders. When in this last situa- 
tion it forms an imperfect covering for the 
bosoms of the females, the lower orders of 
women wear a tight vest for comfort or 
convenience, when engaged in labour. The 
colours of which the Siamese are fond are 
dark and sombre, and light colours or white 
seldom enter in any considerable quantity 
into their dress. The last, except in mourn- 
ing, is worn only by the lay servants of the 
temples, and by mendicant nuns, neith6r of 
whom are much respected. 

The mode of dressing the head is singular 
and grotesque. A man when he is full-dressed 
ought to have the whole hair of the head 
closely shaven, with tlie except ion of a circle 
on the crown, about four inches in diameter, 
where the hair is allow^cd to remain of tlie 
length of about an inch and a half or t.w.o 
inches. As the process of shaving the head, 
however, is not very punctually performed, 

, it commonly happens that the common hair 
of the head is an inch or two long, and 
the circle' on the crown double that length, 
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the whole, from its natural strength, starlng^ 
and standing upright, so as to convey not 
only a whimsical but a very wjld look. ' 
Women do not shave the hair of their heads 
but always crop it short, leaving also a circle 
on' the crown, whiitli is elfected by plucking 
out the hair in a narrow lino from the brows 
baiik wards. No turban or other covering to 
tlie bcatl is worn by eillier sex, with the ex- 
ception of a fantastic (loniCul cap put on by 
the chiefs at certain formal court ceremonies.. 
In this respect, as well as in the mode- of 
wearing the hair, the Siamese agree entirely 
I with the Kanibojan.s, but differ from the 
! people of Pegu and Ava, who wear their hair 
I long, and cover tlie head with a handkerchief, 
j The Siamese of hotli sexe.s in upper ranks 
1 wear a kind of slipper. The Siamese, like tl^ 

1 Cniinese and other nations of tlie farther^^a]| 
j permit the nails of tlieir hands to grow to aii 
! unnatural and incouvenient Iciii'th. All the ' 
j nails of both liaiuls are treated in this man- 
I iier, and the pracrice is general with both 
J sexes, and with persons of all ranks ; the only 
diflereiice being that persons of condition 
<*arry the practice to tlie greatest extreme. 
Some siK-’cessful amateurs may be seen with 
nails two inches long, and as cleanliness is 
not a national virtue, this usage has a very- 
offensive appearance to a stranger. The Sia- 
mese have the same prejudice against white 
teeth with many other eastern people, and at, an 
.airly age they stain them of an indelible black 
colour, without, liovvever, filing and destroying 
the eiiuniel of the front teeth, like the Indian 
islanders. Jn oth(*r respect.^*, they evince no 
disposition to disfigure tiie natural form of the 
body, and are especially to be distinguished- 
from the Bunnans and Pegnaiis, by the absence 
of general practice of tattooing tlie whole 
body, which prevails among the two last tribes. 
Marriage < erenionics, as in other countries of 
the East, arc accompanied by theatrical l opre-' 
sentation, gymnastics, music, and distribution 
of pre.seiits. 'The actual ceremony is per- 
formed by the senior male relations; it con- 
sists in joining the right liands of the bride 
and bridegroom with a wdiitc cotton thread, 
and passing a similar one round their heads, 
brought into jiixta-positioii. The priests 
repeat hymns in the Bali language, and ah 
ehier of the family pronounces the wmrds, 
“Bo man and wife, and live together until 
death part you.’* The Siamese week is of 
seven days, and these correspond generally 
witli those of the other nations of the old 
world. They are as follows : viz., Sunday 
Athit; Monday, Chan; Tuesday, Angkhal^^ 
Wednesday, Phiit; Thursday, Prahat ; Prn 
day, SiA ; and Saturday, San.. The nature 
of the marriage contract among the Siamese 
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not differ essentially from its condition 
'^moug other oriental people. Indeed, it may 
I' be remarked, that there is np feature in 
'easteni manners in which there is so general 
an agreement as in this. The Siamese 
suitor usually pays a pricie for his bride — 
a betrothing precedes marriage, the marriage 
is a civil contraet, in which the Tulapoins do I 
not^ meddle, except by offering prayers for, | 
and bestowing benedictions upon the parties, | 
and both concubinage and a plurality of* wives 
are legal. Divonies a[)pear to be obtained with- 
out* difficulty, and are frequent among the 
lower orders. An unequivocal and reciprocal 
expression of the desire of the parties for a 
separation, swins all that is requisite. When 
. the divorce is desired by one party oul}", there 
'jiS a little more difficulty. Tlie party suiui; 
ii^tbi$ case, pays a line for the benclit of the 
olher. In any case of a divorce, each party 
^receives back what it originally contributed 
to the common stock, tlie wife, liow(wer, | 
receiving no share of the gain or accinnnla- 
tion. If the children be grown up, tiny fol- 
low the father or mother ac their own option ; i 
but ill the event of their being young, the 
distribution which the law enacts is remark- 
able, the female children going to the father, 
and the.boys to the mother, on the alleged 
principle that the girls are most likely to 
prove useful to the first, and the hoys to the last. 
1'lie Siamese are a small, >YclI-proportioncd 
race, their skin is of an olive hue, they have 
black hair, of which tlicv keep a coarse tuft 
(which ha.s somewhat the apjiearance of a 
brush) on the top of tlie head, all around being 
closely shaven. Women adopt tiie same 
practice of elierisliing a tuft of hair, which, 
.however, they carefully oil ami comb. The | 
preservation ofthe tuft and the changes it under- | 
goes under different circumstances, are objects ; 
of great interest and attention in Siam. : 
The head of a child is fiequentiy shorn. At 
the age of three or four the tuft begins to be 
^'Cared for, but it is more in front than is usual 
after the time of puberty. It is prettily 
knotted and kept together V)y a trolden or 
silver pin, or, in ca.se of jioverty, by a porcu- 
pine quill, but. it is generally garlanded by 
a wreath of fragrant flowers. . As among 
the Chinese, long nail.s are appreciated as , 
a mark of aristocracy ; and every art is use<l | 
for making the teeth black, whicli is deemed 
a sine qua non of cornel incs.s. The u.se of 


i quite nuked. The higher class sometimes 
wear sandals, and have generally a piece of 
white cloth hanging loosely about the shoul- 
ders, whi<*h they sometimes use to wrap 
I round their head. Young women employ a 
I sort of silk scarf to screen the bosom ; a re- 
tinement which, after marriag^, is much neg- 
lected : indeed, no sense of delicacy or im- 
propriety appears to be connected with the 
exposure of the body above the waist. In 
the un, a light hat, which looks Ijke an in- 
verted basket, made of pjilm-leaves, is used 
by both sexes. On all ceremonial octeasions, 
and in visits from inferiors to superiors, it is 
usual to wear a silk scarf round the waist. 
Ill the presence of the king, the nobles have 
a garment with sleeves made of tulle, of the 
most delicate texture, and richly ornamented, 
which they often take from their shoulders 
and fasten round their waist. The women 
wlio ply on the river wear rather a graceful 
sort of white jacket, fastened in fiont. In 
cold weather an oufer garment or robe is 
worn, whose value depends on the rank and 
opulence ofthe wearer. There is a universal 
passion for jewellery and ornaments of 
preeioiis metahs, stones, &c. It is .said tliere 
is scarcely a family so poor as to be with- 
out some valuable po.sse.ssioas of tliis sort. 
Rings of silver and gold adorn tlie arms and 
the l(*gs of children, rich neck-laces, ear-rings, 
and belts, are sometimes seen in suidi profu- 
sion as quil.e to embarrass the wearer. Fe- 
male children, up to the age of twelve or 
thirteen, wear a gold or silver string with a 
lieart in the centre, performing the jiart often 
assigned to the fig-leaf in exhibitions of statues. 
To the necks of children a tablet called a 
bai soma, is generally suspended, bearing an 
inscription as a charm against mischief ; and 
men have a metallic bull attached to a belt, 
to which they attribiTte the virtue of render- 
ing them invulnerable. A neck-lace consist- 
ing of seven lumps of gold or silver is worn 
by gil ls as a protecting influence, the panung, 
is one of the garments worn by the Siamese, 
called by the Portuguese panks, tlie Siamese 
have no family names or titles. Few therefore 
can trace back their descent above two genera- 
tions. In tlicir disposal of the dead body 
of a Kbroopacha Aebariya, or spiritual 
guide of supei ior sanctity, tne rewards await- 
ing those who perform the funeral rites are 
innumerable. In a Siamese funei^al, the bier, 


betel and areca lielp.s to accomplish this oh - 1 with a layer of wet earth laid upon it, upon 
ject. The ordinary dre.ss of the Siamese is a which is phuied a heap of a dried fuel, con- 
lorig piece of cotton printed cloth, passed stitutes the funeral pile. This circumstance 
rotind the waLst between the thighs, the ends distinguished the funeral from a more ordi- 
of the cloth being stue.k in behind. They { nary one ; for on common occasions the bodies 
wear no covering over the head, or* upper ! are simply burned upon a low earthen terrace, 
part of tho body ; and the legs and feet are * In one case, the pile being prepared) the 
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body is replaced in the coffiii, and carried prises those who J i^ne on rafts or other floater/' 
three successive times round it, borne by the ing structures. Many of the people have •; 
sons and son-iu-iaws of the deceased, and fol- their permanent homes on these i*afts. They ; 
lowed by the favourite daugJiter, uttering open shops and sell hazaai' articles on them* . 
loud lamentations. It was then deposited upon These floating houses are moored uioug ’ 
the pile. A number of wax tapers and little the banks of the river, and tliey present a 
incense rods were now distributed to the by- most picturesque appearance, as you ascend 
iirtanders. A priest, ejaculating a prayer, settlio the river from sea. Many of tlie noblemenj 
first fire to the pile, and was followed by the and conuectious of tlie court, occupy brick* 
rest, and among others, by the European by- houses, and of the countless number of 
slanders for the spectators liad been offered shrines and temples and pagodas, which are 
tapers, and particularly requested to join in the seen scattered about in every direction, all 
ceremony. As soon as tlie first flame had as- ! are built with the most durable materials : 
cended, the daughter began to distribute small j and iu the most costly manner. Bankok iS' 
pieces of money to some beggars who were supposed to have a population of about two 
present, and who consisted chiefly of elderly liiimircd thousand peojile, of whom three- 
wornen, dressed in white, who reside in the fifths are Chinese, and the remainder are 
temple, and who perforin menial services fur 8iam(‘se, Peguans, Ijaos, Camhojans, Tavoy- 
tlie priests. The male relations of tin; deceased ans, Cochin-Chinese, Mahays, Moors, IliiidooSi 
at the same tunc lied ilic clothes in a and Christians the descendants of Portuguese 
bundle, and standing on each side of the pile, • born in the country. All the thrift, enterprise 
tossed them over it six successive times, | and inland trade is with the Chinese. Large 
taking great care not to allow them to fall to numbers of these industrious people immi- 
the ground. This ended the ceremony — the grate every year from the provinces from the 
relations, however, continuing by the pile sea coast of China, and particularly from 
until the body was consumed. The Siamese Caiitou, The Siamese population aro lazy, 
practice polygamy. Marriage is only allowed apathetic, and filthy, destitute of all ambition, 
beyond the seventh degree of blood affinity, or national aspirations. Europeans and Ame- 
but a widow may many Iier deceased bus- ricans aro being attracted to Siam, as either 
hand’s brother, and a widower his deceased temporary or permanent settlers, and they* 
wife’s sister. Sovereigns may marry a sister receive every encouragement from the king’s 
or a daugliter to proi-erve the royal race. A government. There were in 1863 iu Ban- 
wile may be jiawned for a debt. kok, one hundred and twelve European resi- 

On the (‘ast the dominions of Siam touch dents and about thirty-eight Americans, many 
tlie frontier line of the ’IVnasserim pro- of the two classes having their families with 
viiices. As the crow flics, the British bound- them. ■ 

ary ofTenasserim and the Siamese capital are The first and second kings administer the 
riot more than a hundred miles apart. affairs of the kingdom between them, though 

The city of Bankok lies in lal. 13* o8' N., in point of etiquette and in reality, the first . 
and long. 100“ 34' E. It is about twenty king is supreme. The executive branches 
miles distant from the sea, up the Menam are conducted by difiereiit ministers, who 
river, which is navigable for vessels up to have two audiences each day with the first 
two hundred and fifty tons, at all seasons of king to receive instructions. The Praliklang 
the year. The river is the highway for com- is the chief minister. The revenues of the 
mnnication with all parts of the country, kingdom amount to about four millions ster- 
though several ancient canals have connected ling, and are derived principallyrfirom the land, ^ 
rivers in tlie interior and made passages to a conscription tax for exemption frommilin 
the coast. The city is divided into tliree por- tary service, a poll tax on the Chinese, custom^ • 
lions. One section includes the palace, its gar- duties, opium tax, gambling liceuses and pro* ^ 
dens, grounds and eindosure, which is entirely fits on the trade conducted in vessels belong* : 
surrounded by water from a canal and forms ing to the king. In 1863 the ruling Siamese - 
an artificial, not a natiiral, island. The majesty was the fourth sovereign of the exists 
second portion of the city embraces the abode ing dynasty. He is officially styled Prabat 
of the settled part of the population. The Somdet Pra Paramendr Maha Mongh Kuk. 
houses stand on both sides of the river, and He is the second eldest son of Pra Pootti Lot ' 
are built pretty much in the same style and La, the thirty-sixth king from the foundation 
with tlie same materials, as they are iu Bur- of the monarchy in that country. The seqoild 
mah. All the well to do people live in king has the title of Prabat Somdet Prit Pin" 
wooden houses, while the poorer class oc- Klow, brother of the first king, Therd^a.vfe 
cupy huts composed of bamboos and palm bceii four dynasties, of kings. The first 
loaves. The third section of the city com- dynasty liad a succession of twenty-one kings^ 
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uaited reigns, extended over a period 
252 years, or fi-om year a. d. 1851 to 
i;:|l603. The next dynasty had three sovereigns. 
7 -^ho reigned twenty-eight years. The third 
, dynasty began by the Simnose nobles putting 
aside a minor of nine years old, and setting 
. the prime minister us king, who began to 
i,^reign in a. d. 1633, and oceupied the throne 
for twenty-six years. This dynasty liad nine 
kings, who were in power one hundred and 
thirty-six years, “ when the Burmese sacked 
^ the capital in 1767 and cai rietl away many 
captives. The chief of the Siamese army 
rallied the Siamese under him, at Tonta 
Booree, which is now the site of a palace. 
The ancestor of the present dynasty was a 
Siamese general, of great colehriiy, who took 
the throne a. d. 1782 and reigned for twenty- 
> seven years. The king ruling in 1863 had a 
' ^piily of sixty-one children. Of this large 
number of children, eleven had died up to 
the end of 1862, seven were by one mother, 
two royal mothers had five children each, 
one royal mother had four, two of them 
‘ three each, four of them two each, and all the 
others, making tlie number of royal mothers 
; up to twenty-seven, one each. Besides these 
twenty-seven wives, the king had thirty-four 
. concuUncs. In addition to this establishment 
^ere were seventy-five daughters of noblemen, 
;wbo served as maids of honor. Phich lady 
receives a salary from the royal treasury of | 
from twelve-hundred to two-hundred ticals a 
3 ^ear, His majesty the second king, says 
the Bankok Calendar, for a. d. 1863, has 
tiow- twenty Laos and five Siamese wives.* 


ants, clerks, constables and medical officei*^ 
in charge. With all of these European Gk)- 
vernments the kings of Siam have entered 
into treaty relations. The Portuguese Con- 
sulate takes the lead, in point of priority of 
time, having been established in 1820. The 
others date from the year 1856. There is a 
IIarl>our Master and Master Attendant’s de- 
partment, besides an Inspector of imports 
and exports and tho Bankok Police, all 
under tho executive charge of Europeans or 
Americans. 

The heavy bulk of the trnje with Siam 
seems to pass round from Batavia and Singa- 
pore. Hongkong and other ports in China 
contribute toward it. The value of the export 
trade for the year 1861 was fifty-six lakhs 
and a half of ticals. 

The principal articles of export from Ban- 
kok arc rice, sapaii wood, sugar, pepper, 
hides and horns, cardamurns, teel seed, tin, 
stick-lac, silk and paddy, teak timber, ebony, 
rose- wood and mangrove bark used in tanning, 
gum benjamin or frankincense and gaml)oge. 
All the spices of llie southern peninsula and 
the islands seem to grow in that country. 
The growth of sugar Is a new brancli of in- 
dustry introduced into Siam about a century 
ago by llie Chinese. 

On tho eastern side of the peninsula there 
is a river, called the ‘‘ Xumphon,” at the Isth- 
mus of Krau. From this river across the 
gulf, to the mouth of the “Meiiarn, chowphya,” 
tlie distance cannot be more than sixty or 
seventy miles. 


The whole number of his children is 60, of The Siamese mountains run north to south 


|vhom, only 30 are now living. His eldest along tbe Tcnasscrim provinces, and at- 
son was born in August or September 1838, tain elevations from 3,000 to 5,000 feet. The 
and is commonly denominated Prince George, mountains in Ye province, ruu in three parallel 
The name given liim in his infancy was ridges, from 3,000 to 4,500 feet high, gradu-' 
George Washington. His present official iiarno ally diminishing towards the coast to about 
is Krom Mun Bawarawich ei chau. At 500 feet. The Buffiilo mountains, about 700 


iBankok and its vicinity in 1863 there were miles from Mouhnein, 1,543 feet. Coal of 
American missionaries and families locat- excellent quality has l)cen discovered. Iron, 
The firsl^misHion planted ill that city was tin, and gold are frequently met with. Tho 
Baptist sect of Christians iu the year Ahoino who once ruled Assam, were of 
V 1833. It has since maintained a very feebleex- the Siamese race. The alphabets of the Thay 
y'lsteuce. A Presbyterian Mission is strong or Siamese of the Burmese and of the Mon of 
in numbers. A Roman Catholic Mission with Pegu are of Indian ovi^iu,^Lai/iaw*s Des. 
ten priests is stated to have commenced in Etfm, \ Colburn's New Monthly Mag.iTror 
1662. Tho Vicar Apostolic of Siam, the vels in Siam and Cambodia^ by D,C, King, 
Right Rev. J. P. Pallegoix, Bishop of Mallos Esq ; Jour, of the Royal Geo, Soc,, No, 30, 
:diod on the 18th of July (1862.) The Govern- p, 177; Rowring's Siarn, Vol, i, pp, 27, 
ments of Portugal, America, Great Britain, 83-85, 106, 118-19; EarVs Archipelago, p, 
France, Denmark, Hanseatic Republic, Sweden 168; Journal of the Indian Archipelago, 
and Norway, the Netherlands, and Prussia No, December 1847, pp, 330 to 368; 
are iwresented each by an accredited Consul, Crawfurd's Embassy, pp, 128, 313, ‘315, 
residfiig at the Court of Bankok. Connected 328, 394 ; Aitchison's Treatise, p, 315 ; Ran- 
with those Consular ^ Times, 1863. See Buddha, India, 

doipioyes, as interpreters, secretaries, assist- Jakun, Kambogia, Raren, Kariang, Kedah 
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or Quedah, Laos, Lawa, Malays, Monsoon, 
Pa||;oda, Wijao, Yutliia or Juthia, 

81 AM AN G,— ? See Simiad®. 
SIAMANGA SYNDACTYLA, see Si- 
ra iudte. 

SIAMULIUM, lhe“Peepsa,” a species 
of Slamulium a troublesome, dipterous insect 
swarms on the banks of the streams uniting 
with the little Rnnu:eet river in Sikkim. It 
is very small and black, floating like a speck 
before the eye ; its bite, leaves a spot of ex- 
trava'sated blood under the cuticle, very irri- 
tating if not opened. — Hooker's Him. Jour.y 
Vol. i, p. 1 57. See Peepsa. 

SI AO. On the N. K. of Celebes, is an 
island largei* than Tagolaiida, and is rendered 
very conspicuous by a high conical volcanic 
peak, in lat. 2® 43' N., long. 125® So}' E. 

SIAPOSII, a mountain tribe in Central 
Asia. See Kaflir, Siah Posh. 

SIARD, Hind. Euphorbia antiquoruiii, 
Linn. 

SIARU, IIiND. Misgicvssya hypolcuca. 

SIBARU, see Kyan. 

SIBBAR also Bol siah, Pkus. Aloes. 

8IBAYDU, Tel. White lead. 

vSIBBKIj, Ak. (lit., gratis) water offered at 
any time gratis to any person, dispensed in 
the name of God. 

SIBERIA, a great region on the north of 
Asia ; the vast steppes of tlie Gol)i, its sandy 
deserts, and high mountain chains, give a 
peculiar character to this region. The tra- 
veller, who attempts to force his way into 
the lands on the South of Siberia will 
find that, his rifle will be required for 
more purposes than obtaining a dinner. His 
courage and determination will be tested by 
men who seldom show fear, and are ever 
on the alert. It is only with a steady hand, 
a quick eye, and skill with his weapon, 
that he can remain safe from acts of vio- 
lence. Plunder is the common trade ; and 
what is still worse, the traveller, if not mur- 
dered, is carried off into certain slavery. 
Mr. Atkinson commenced his wanderings in 
southern Siberia l)eyond the river Narym, 
and crossed the Kourt Choum mountains, 
towards what has been called the Great 
Altai. But this chain can only be found on 
maps — in nature it does not exist. Numerous 
off-shobts from the Altai run down to the 
desert of Oulau-Koum, in which direction he 
turned his steps ; riding over many a rugged 
ridge and crossing numbers of picturesque 
valleys, treading his way eastward towards 
Oubsa Noor. There are many peaks in the 
Tangnou chain, rising far above the line of 
eternal snow, some more than 11,000 feet in 
height. His route was eastward, crossing the 
heads of several streams which run from the 
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liahgnou mountains into tlie Oubsa. Thare ai^ 
to be seen herds of antelop^^and flocks of bus^ 
tard4 animals characteristic Of a steppe ;witlv 
packs of ferocious wolves inconveniently nuroe«^ 
rous. A heavy sandy steppe — part of the 
Sarklia desert, extends into the Gobi,— and 
vegetation was so very scant, that even the 
steppe grass had disappeared. The salsoJa wa» 
growing in a broad belt around the small salt- 
lakes, its colour varying from orange to tho 
deepest crimson. These lakes have a most 
singular appearance when seen at a distance. 
The sparkling of the crystallized salt, which- 
often reflected the deep crimson around, gave 
them the appearance of diamonds and rubies 
set in a gorgeous frame-work. From the 
summit is a very extensive view over Sarkha 
de.sert, and there is no Great Altai but a low, 
chain of hills only extends to the south, till 
lost in the Gobi desert. Of the vast network 
of mountains, which separates the enormous 
extent of level territory known as Siberia to 
the north, from the great Mongolian desert of 
Gobi to the south east, a comparatively small 
though lofty chain alone retains the name of 
AlPii in Mr. Atkinsoifs map ; and this is con- 
tinued eastward into the much longer chain of 
the Tangnou mountains, extending from about ' 
the 90th to the lOOth meridians of east longi- 
tude from Greenwich : successively diminish- . 
ing ranges occurring northward, till lost in ' 
the Siberian level of marsh and lowland forest. 
The true Altai, from its position, accessibility, 
and vast mineral treasures, and the import- 
ant Russian mining establishments there in 
full operation, has perhaps attained undue 
celebrity as the grand mountain system of th^ 
region ; and the entire group of mountain, 
chains, whicdi as a group would appear to be ? 
tolerably isolated, is currently recognized m 
“ tlie Altai” in popular estimation. There- 
are no elevations comparable to the higher 
summits of the Himalaya ; but the difference 
of latitude compensates, as regards seve- 
rity of climate in the higher ranges. The 
best idea of. the magnitude of the mouutain>f 
masses that run through Asia, separating. 
vSiberi'a and Mongolia, is by n comparison ^ 
with the Alps, which can he crossed in four 
or five days : the wanderer among the Asiaj^C 
Alps has lost no time if he contrive to cross 
them ill thirty-five. Baron Humboldt, was in- 
formed by Tartar merchants who cross the steppe 
with the caravans, that a volcano exists on an 
island in ;the Ala-kool. But the one nearesi^ ' 
to this place is in the Gobi desert, and PeshaR - 
in the Syan-shan. In all his wanderings ie 
the Karatoii, Alatou, and Actou, Mr. ‘ in- 
son did not discoA^er one crater. ^'nnd 
the ^Syan-shan mountains in Mongolia' and 
its continuations westward under various 
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iiitmes, is the vnsi; deprqssion of Yarkand. Mf. 
v ^kiiisonV travels tended from Koklinn on tlie'j 
west to the eastern end of the Baikal, and as far 
eouth as the Chinese town of Tchin-si ; iiudiid- 
iug that immense chain Syanshan, never before i 
seen by any European ;as well as a large por- | 
tion of the western part of the Gobi, over which i 
Chenghiz Khan marched his wild hordes to- 
ward the west — scenes on whicli no pencil 
had previously been employed — comprising a | 
distance traversed of about 32, ()()() versts in 
carriages, 7,100 in boats, and 20,300 on horse- j 
back — in all 59,400 versts (aliout 39,500 i 
miles), ill the course of seven y(‘ars. The 
fauna of Siberia and even of the Altai ap- 
j^rtaius to the same immediate zoological 
province as that of Europe, with Asia Minor 
and the Caucasus, and to tlui same general re- 
gion must likewise bo referred that of all 
Middle and Western Asia, with Africa nordi- 
ward of the Atlas : again in North America, , 
the differences are as nothing in comparison 
with the amount of resemblance ; and the 
whole may be comprehended as the great 
northern or boreal fauna (or zoological region), 
with subordinate provinces, such as the yV retie, 
the American, the Central Asian, ami the 
Sibirico-Europeau (the last comprising West- 
.. ern Asia aud Northern Africa) ; while Cliina, 
tlie mountains of Indo-China, and the south- 
ern face of the Himalaya, having again so 
many peculiarities in common, that an Indo- 
Chinese province might he likewise recog- 
nised; The same types of form, characteristic 
of the region, even prevail in the north-west 
of India, where, asalong as the sub-Himalayas, 
they become intermingled, gradually more and 
more to the east and south-east, with distinct 
types, which are mostly characteristic of South 
Eastern Asia and its archipelago, within the 
immediate influence of the monsoons. 

' ' The Saiga (Saiga tatarica), is a very remark- 
able antelope descrilied by Pallas, whose great 
bomeison the Kirghiz steppes, especially about 
v; the Aral, Lieutenant Woods’ “ herds of ante- 
Clopes,” observed by him on the plain west of 
Kanduz,musthavebcenofthis species; forit Is 
notprobable that the* Ahu’ (Gazellasubguttu 
rosa) inhabits northward to the Hindu Koosh ; 
and lower down the valley of the Oxus, tlie 
‘ Saiga is known to abound, especially about 
Lake Aral, into which that river flows. Once 
Mr. Atkinson mentions “ a herd of small ante- 
' lopes,” when hunting with the Golden Eagle 
in Tchungaria ; and these were not improb- 
ably ° Dzeren’ (Procapra gutturosa,) also 

described by Pallas,— whose great home is in 
tlie d^ert of Gobi, and wbicb is the ‘ Yellow 
Croarof the Ortons of M.M. Hue and Gabel, 
and perhaps ideutM with the Tibetan ‘Goa’ 
(Pr. picticaudala of Hodgson),— at lcast‘Dr. 
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I J. E. Gray, of the British museum, suspects 
them to be one and the same animal, the former 
in its summer coat, the latter in winter vesture. 
The double-humped camel belongs properly 
to high Central Asia, south of the Gobi desert; 
and would even appear still to exist there in 
a state of nature. Its western boundary, 
where bred, seems to be among tJie Kuzak 
(or Cossacks), north of Bokhara. Lieut. 
Wood, of Sir A. Burncs’ party, who explored 
the Oxus to its source in the Sir-i-KoI lake 
ill Pamir, “ lia^ always supposed it to be a 
native of Uzbc Tartary; but we here” ho 
remarks, in Wakhan, “ learned that it is bred 
only among the Kirghiz of Pamir and Kokan.” 
Burnes remarks that — “ The Bactrian camel, 
which has two humps, ahoiinds in Turkistan ; 
thi'y arc bred by (lie Knzzak of the desert 
north of Bokhara.” In its proper and more 
elevated habitat, this animal is employed toge- 
ther with the yak, as observed in an easterly 
direction by M.M. Hue and Gabet. In a 
westerly, Lieutenant AVoud, ascending the 
valley ol' the Oxns, first enconiitered yaks 
when passing from Badakshan into Wakhan ; 
they were grazing amid the snow on the very 
summit of the rugged pass of Ish Khusm 
I (10,900 feet). Soon afterwards he came upon 
j a Kirghiz encampment or horde which consist- 
ed of 100 families, and possessed about 2,000 
yaks, 4,000 sheep, and 100 camels — not the 
I ugly-Iooking camel of Arabia, but that species 
I known as the Bactrian, and which, to all the 
I useful qiialilies of the former, adds a majestic, 
port which no animal but the Jiorse can .sur- 
pass. This was the first year of their abode 
in Wakhan, and the only instimce of tlie Kir- 
gliiz having made this district their winhT 
quarters,” He subsequently remarks, that “the 
Kirghiz camel” (undoubtedly meaning the 
two-Jiurnped) is the beast of burthen in Shag- 
nan, much lower down the valley of the Oxus. 
But other authors ((.-olonel »James Abbott 
for instance) distinguish the oue-humped 
camel of Turki.staii as “ the Kirghiz camel,” 
from the two-hum [led, which they designate 
as “tlie Kuzak camel and it is clear that 
tlie Kuzak of some writers are the Kirghiz 
of others. According to Lieutenant Wood — 
“ The Kuzak range, the Jow-lying plain3 
between the vast empires of Russia and Cliina. 
The Kirghiz domain is the table-land of Pamir, 
wliicli, buttressed by Tibet, slopes northward 
upon Kokan, liaving the Chinese territories 
to the east, and the rugged country which 
feeds the rivers Oxus and Sirr to the west. 
Their language does not differ, or only in a 
trifling degree, from that spoken in Kun- 
duz.” Tlie Kirghiz of the table-land pf 
Pamir employ, the two-humped camel, 
which we follow into Kokan, where the 
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main residence of the ‘ “ Great Kirghiz 
horde?^ is understood to be on the vast steppes^ 
bordering the Jaxartes. Tlie “ Kirghiz 
middle horde” ranges to the north-east, across 
the Alatou chain, on wliat is called the “Kir- 
gbiz-Kuzuk steppe,” right on to the river 
Irtisch, and the eastern portion of which 
steppe was traversed by Mr. Atkinson into 
Tchuugaria or Chinese Tartary, east of the 
great lake Tengiz or Balkash Nor, whore 
camels abounded with his “Kirghiz,” but of 
what pitrticular kind does not appear. 

In Bokhara, according to Professor Evers- 
mann, there are as many as three species of 
camel (as he terms them, and we much in- 
cline to suspect correctly), all of which inter- 
breed and produce fertile offspring. The 
descendants of ]iyl»rid camels, however, are 
stated by various authorities to degenerate ra- 
pidly. We allude to the particular hybrid whcli 
is known jis the Armenian or Caramanian camel, 
which is raised fromamale two-hum j)ed camel 
and a female one-hum|:ed camel of tlicTiirkistan 
race. (//.) Air, is the two humped Camelu.s bac- 
triaims, with long woolly hair; (h.) Nair, is the 
one-humped Camel us dromedarius, or common 
Arabian camel : and (c.) Luk, is tlie name given 
to a camel with one hump, larger than the 
other, and having quite crisp, short, dark- 
brown wool.” The last shouhl ho the 
ordinary one-humped camel of 'rnrkistan ; 
the true Arab camel, though consideraldy less 
tall and more robust. According to Colonel 
Abbott, it is a stronger animal than the other; 
while ('aptain T. Hutton d(^signates it as “an 
athletic dwarf,* beside the Arab camel.” 

There is confusion in the writings of sun- 
dry authors respecting the camel and the 
dromedary. Thus Burkliardt notices the 
two-humped species by the latter name while 
numerous writers (and the French especially) 
so term the one-humped Arab species, which 
was named Dy Liiinmus C. dromed.arius. 
Pallas observed no dromedaries among 
the camels which he saw with the north- 
ern Kirghiz. The name ‘ Dromedary,’ how- 
ever, (from the Greek,) properly signilies 
a fleet camel, of racer proportions, the Ashari 
or Mahairi or Barbary, and Sindani of Upper 
India, which is a highly cultivated race 
of the Arab camel, conspicuously different 
from the heavy baggage auimal of the same 
species. In Arabia, and in all Northern Africa, 
considerable attention is bestowed in regu- 
lating the propagation of the best breeds of 
camels, but especially of the lighter kinds, or 
dromedaries (properly so called). The small- 
ness of the head is a characteristic feature of 
a well-bred one. “ Those of Oman,” remarks 
Lieut. Wellsted, “enjoy a deserved celebrity 
for strength and fleelness. Nejd is equally the 
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nurse1*y of the camel as of the horse ; but the, 
country of Oman, ill all ages, r#celebratediii the 
songs Of the Arabs as producing the fleetest ; 
their legs are more slender and straight,'^ 
their eyes more prominent and sparkling; 
and their whole appeaiance denotea them^ to . 
he of higher lineage than the ordinary breed 
of the animal.” The ordinary breed of the' 
true dromedary we take lo b(i Fere meant, ns 
ojipo.sed to the baggage earned of Arabia. 

The one-liumped camel of Tnrkislan, in com- 
mon with other singlc-huniped camels, authors 
miscall “the dromedary.” Ac.c.onliug to Capt. 
(Col.) James Abbott, thedromedary ofKhivu i.s 
a very noble creature. Its strength is greater 
than that of the Indian dromedary, and their 
appearance of power is increased l>y huge tufts 
of curled hair, which grow upon the muscles 
of the legs, and cover the neck. The inter- 
mediate bretui l)etween this and the two- 
humped camel is more powerful than either, 
and has generally, two humps though the 
contrary is mostly asserhal. The dromedary 
will carry a burthen of GOOIIks. at the rate of 
30 miles a day, for almost any distance ; pi’o- 
vided that it l)e siipplical with a sufliciency of 
the oil-cake, upon whicdi alone it is fed while* 
on the journey ; gi*ain bedng considered too 
expensive. It walks, under a burthen, about 
2^ miles an hour. I'he camel of the.Kuzakr 
is the real, or donble-humped camel. It is, 
however, of far more delicate make than that 
of Arabia, and it is preferred for the saddle 
to the dromeilary. It is the smallest of 
Asiatic <*ainels : long in the back, very fine- 
limbed, and coverejl with hair upwards a foot 
in leiigtli. It. is a gcndi* and docile creature, 
better fitted for draught than the drome- 
daiy, owing to its greatoi* length of its hack ; 
hut as a heast of burden it is inferior ia 
strength to the dromedary of Khiva and 
Bokhara, whicli is the finest anywhere' 
seen.” It is evident that there must be 
diilereiu breeds or races of the two-humped 
camel, which require elucidation. The one- 
humped camel of Turkistau is capable of 
eudiiriug the severe winter of the Khiva 
steppe, as described in Colonel James Abbott’s 
narrative of his winter journey over that 
desolate region, fioin Hirat via Khiva to the 
Caspian. Near the Aral lie met with a 
double-hnmpeil camel, which he then re- 
garded as a curiosity. 

Ill the valley of the Ob, the Tetery or 
Black-cock may be shot in August; Rept-^ 
(dii<jks or the Tree-patridge iu September. 
When the first snow has fallen black-cock 
shooting is conducted in this way. A cqjlf- 
moil sledge, sometimes with one horse, at 
others with fwo, is prepared and nearly 
fillod with straw; upon this the sportsman 
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‘iiUs ilown, and the ipnu drives into tlie for-t 
OSt, keepinj^ a ^ood “look out. When he 
^ees the birds he drives ulon^ till witiiin rifle 
distiume, and then stops. The sportsman 
must shoot the lowest bird ; when this one 
.drops, the others look down on their fallen 
mate and remain quite still in the trees. Mr. 
Atkinson more than onee shot three out of the 
brauelies of Sie same tiee, helore the brood 
have tiiken flij»ht. When tlie birds are j^oing 
tlie man gathers up the game, throws it into 
tlie sledge and drives on again. In the.se 
woods it is not dillieult to shoot from fifteen 
to twenty hrueeol' hluek-eoek in a day. Thi.s 
can .only be done w i th a pe‘a-ri fie, w hieli make.s a 
very small rep<»rt, and is eertuin in its effect. 
The valley of the Oh has great attractions 
for tlie .sport.sman from about tlio middle of 
June to the 1st of August. There are thou- 
sands of doul)le sui|)es to he found on the 
iiauks of the river and the grass around the 
borders of the numerous lakes formed hy the 
* retiring flood. 

I'nitgus, is a general name applied to a po- I 
pulatioii common to a vast area in Siberia I 
niid Cliina. Their physiognomy connects it 
with the tribes of Northern Asia in general, 
nud their language forms a transition be- 
tween the inonosyilabic and agglutinate forms 
of speech. The Tuugus, under the name 
Maiitshu, constitute the dominant population 
of China itself. The tribes under Chinese 
r«le, in Mantsliuria, on the watershed of the 
Amur or Sagaliii, are terine(^ Mantshu. The 
Maiitshu pro[»er have a literature with aii 
,,nlphah(5t modified from the Mongol. They 
are agricultural and industrial. 

Dauriaii, is a Tungus race dwellini>: on the 
Upper Amur, aii well made, especijilly the 
women. The secreluries of the mandarins 
whi) are sent to this part, are privileged liy 
a letter from the khan to select women or 
ycMiiig girls, as companions. 

The Ibex (Capra liimalayana) frequents 
many of the lofty ranges of the western 
chains, and is known to the natives hy the 
flames “skeen” and “kail,” which tliey 
apply indiscriminately iii the districts of 
Aserung, Spiti, Kauawar, the Northern , 
Ca.shmere mountains, Ladakh, Chinese Tar- 
tary, and the Altai. It is not clear that the 
European ibex is a distinct species. There 
Bppei^ to be a variety in Ladakh with 
shorter horns than the Himalayan, and speci- 
mens of the Siberian ibex possess tlie same 
peculiarity. Leopards, panthers, wild-dog and 
bearded vulture, are the common enemies of 
tlmibex; the latter preys on the kids only. 
The ibex is found on certain ranges in La- 
dakh; especialljr on the chains northward. 
The Caucasian ibex (Capra caucasia) fre- 
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qiients the mountains of Be)oocbistan» and it 
is likewise a native of tlie Murree and other 
ranges on tlie north-western frontier of Sind. 
The Caucasus, Asia Minor, Syria and Ara- 
bia, are also countries wliiirh it inhabits. It 
Joes not appear to travel any great distance 
eastward, and is piohahly re-placed on the 
higher ranges of AfFghaiiistaii and Persia by. 
; its noble coiigeuer the Himalayan ibex. The 
! Cauea.siau ibex has the hair short and dark- 
I brown, with a black line down the ba(dc. 

I The heard is also black. Like the European 
and Himalayan animals, the horns are also 
bent backwards but they dilfer in being more 
slender and tapering. In the hitter, more- 
over, the horns are tlireC' sided, and the ante- 
rior and postiMMov surfaces sharp, and gener- 
ally smooth, with the exception of a few 
irregular tuberosities on the fi;ontaI aspect. 
Like the other species, it frequents danger- 
ous and inaccessible places, such as bleak 
and barren mountain tops. — JS. Bh/lJi^) 
in Indian IPicid, April JO, 1858 ; Latham ; 
linveiistein's Russians^ 305 ; Atkinson s 
Siberia, tjv*., with reference to its Sport and 
Nntnrnl Jlistori/ ; Oriental and PVestern 
Sd eria ; A Narrative of seven years' Explo- 
ration and Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, 
the Kirgiz Steppes, Chinese Tarlary, and 
part of Central Asia, by Thomas if itlam 
Atkinson, 1858 ; Hurst and Blackett. 

SIBEUIAN RIIUBAPB, see Rhubarb. 

SlBl, see Kadjak. 

8IBIA GLOMERATA. 

Thit -ph)ew, Bijum, ( Tliayal-phyew, Burm. 

This tree is very plentiful in Promo, Pegu 
and Tonnglioo, as well as .'ihout' Donaliew, 
and it is a tree abundant on the sea coast 
from Amherst to 'luvoy and Mergui. It 
yields a compart and close-grained wood, 
seven or eight feet in girth, and adapted for 
fancy work and eahi net-making. Its maxi- 
mum girth is 5 cubits, and maximum length 
30 feet. When seasoned, it floats in water. 
Thayat Pew, means white wood, and is a 
name equally applicable to “ Calophyllum 
longifoliurn,'’ “Dillenia speciosa,” to a specie.s 
of Dalbergi}\ and to other woods. — Dr. Mc- 
Clelland, Capt. Dance. 

SIBR, Aa. Aloe indiea. A. Jiteralis, Keen. 
Aloes. 

SIBUKAS, Tao. Caesalpinia ‘sappau,^ 
Linn., Roxb., W, Ir A. 

SICCA, Hind. A coin, to coin, a name 
of a rupee now uncurrent. The Sicca 
rupee of Bengal remained at 192 grains, 
but this coinage was discontinued in conse- 
quence of Act XVII of 1835, and since that 
date the Company’s afterwards the Queen’s 
rupee of 180 grains has been the only rupee 
coined at auy of the government mints. 
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But thQ main purport of Act VII of 1833, 
was to fix the weight of the Furruckabad 
rupee at 180 grains! When the government 
of India deeided on 180 grains as the tola, 
they in the same Act declared that this tola 
should be “ the unit of a general system of 
weights in all government transactions.” 

SICHEL, a range of mountains, in the 
Dekimn. The Godavery river after entering 
the granitic table-land of the Dekhan, flows 
at the southern foot of the Sichel mountains 
into a sandstone and argillaceous limestone 
country. This district is similar to that of 
Bundlecund and Malvva ; it also contains 
diamonds, an'd has been much broken up by 
erupted rocks. 

SICHU, Hind. Cotoneaster obtusa. 

SIOKRONA, a river near Shekurgunge 
in Chuprah. 

8ICULIAN, see India, Khetri. 

' SID, or Cid, a mahomedaii ruler famed in 
the history of Spain the Arabic Syud. 

SIDA, a genus of plants, of the natural 
order Malvaceai : 34 species of Sida are 
known to occur in the East Indies : 

S. acuta, BHrm.f Kureta, Bengal and both peninsulaH 
of India. 

alba, Linn.^ Nag-bula or Nag-lnu jala, of Bengal, 
Coromandel. 

S. conlifolia, Linn., Barjala, Bengal, both peninsulas. 
8. cunoifolia, Llun., 

S. huinilis, WiJld., Bengjll, both peninsulas. 

S. mierophylla, Cav., Bengal. 

8. retusa, /yi/in., Bengal, both peninsulas. 

S. rhoni bifolia, ko.pb,, Lal-barjala, Bengal. 

8. rhomboidea, iio.rtj.,8hwet-barjala,Bengal,both pen. 
S. periplocifolia - ? Malayana. 

8. till aefolia — y China. 

The species vary much in habit, and in tJie 
structure of their fruit and seeds, but they 
resemble each other in abounding in mucil- 
age, and in some of them having tough 
ligneous fibres, which are employed for the 
jiurposes of cordage in diflereut countries. 
Heveral are employed as demulcents in India, 
in the same way tliat the mallow and the 
marsh-mallow are in Europe- S. rhomboidea 
aud S. rhorabifolia abound in very delicate 
flux-like fibres, which may be used for many 
of the same purposes as hemp aud flax ; but 
when the plants are grown for the sake of 
their fibres, they ought to be sown thick, 
under which circiimstnuces, like other plants 
similarly sown, they grow tall and slender 
without branches. S. periplocifolia, a native 
of the Malay islands, which succeeds well iu 
India, may be cultivated for the same object, 
especially as when cut near the earth it 
quickly shoots into long simple twigs which 
abound rn flax-like fibres. At,, species, S. 
tiliasfolia, King-ma fi'om Pekin, is cultivated 
for this purpose in China as a substitute for 
hemp and flax. Sida hemp, or Flax of Bur- 
tuah is the product of Sida acuta aud Sida 
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tipu lata, (Burmese, Pj|h-diuj|-gnR-lep.) They 
re mere weeds, but the most troublesome in 
'ixvoy, r^Masoji ; Eng. Qijc.y Wight's leones \ 
loxyiirgh^ Voigt, See Sida stipulatav 

SIDA ACUTA, Harm., Rh., Roxh.W lel 

. laticeolata, Rttz. I S. scoparia, Lour, Rheede. 

, sturuntoiiia, D.C. | 8. acuta. Burnt. 

m^t», Beno., Hind. ( Malai Tam. 

wiara, Kharanta, Hind. Male tengi, Tel. 

arjala, ,, Vislia bodi, Chitiainilti ,> 

M‘u paiia, Maleal. Miittav 2)ulagaiiichettu „ 

ata? Sans. Sahadevi chettu, Tel. 

rua maiiupoiidu, Tad. 

An emollient aud demulcent plant boiled' 
with rice, said to prove serviceable in dy- 
sentery, flowers small, yellow. It grows wild 
in many parts of the Dekhan ; being a native 
of the peninsula of India, but found also in 
the hilly districts Grows to the height of 
about three feet ; and no douiit, like the S. 
rhoinl)oidea, a good fibre might be procured 
fi’om it. 4'lie root resi'iiibles common liquorice 
but is very bitter. The infusion of the root 
combined with ginger is given in iiHermittents 
and in chronic diarrhoea. The leaves bruised 
with oil are applied externally as a poultice to 
accelerate .suppuration. Dr. O’Shauglmessy 
used an infusion of the root with some udvau- 
(age in the cases alluded to by Ainslie, buit 
could not satisfy himself as to its febrifuge 
action. It promotes perspiration, increases 
the appetite, and is in many respects a useful 
substitute for more costly bitters. An elec- 
tuary is prcparetl, in Bengal, from tlio ex- 
pressed juice of tne Sida and used in the treat- 
ment of worms in tlie intestinal canal, but ex- 
perienced native practitioners say that no re- 
liance can be placed on its efficacy. An in- 
fusion of the root is a very useful bitter tonic 
and aslringent. Dose, one to two ounces, three 
times daily. Care must be taken not to <*on- 
found the classical name of this plant with 
the Sidlice of the bazaar, which is a mixture 
of the drieil leaves niid young capsules of the 
Indian hemp, and a powerful narcotic. Pata 
i.s also the name of Gorchorus olitorius. — Drs. 
Roxhnrgh, Voigt, AinsHe's Materia Medica, 
ff.S7 ; Riddell ; 0'SfiaHghn€ssy,p. 214 \ Beng\ 
Rhar., p, 304. See Pata root. 

SIDA COKJ) I FOLIA, JAnn., W.A., Roxb. 

8 . rotundifolia, Cav. 8 . herbacea, Cav. 

Barjula, Bknc. Chiri benda, Telia antisa, 

Bariarar, Hind. Mnttava, Suvarnai^ Tbl. 

Kharanta ; Kliarenti, ,, Telia gora chettu, ,, 
Reeds. 

Bijband, Hind. I Kowar, Hind, 

Chuka;Hamaz, ,, | Simak, 

A plant of both peninsulas of India, of 
Bengal and the Punjab. It has middle-si^i|d 
yellow flowers. Its mucilage, mixed with rice 
is given, in dysentery and fevers, aud its seeds 
in colic, tenesmus, and gonorrhoea, also taken 
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SIDA TlLI^FotJA. 

jAA an aphrodi8iac.<A^rf. Roxb., Voigt, J. into England at an^ estimated price of £8 per 
:L. Stewart. ** ton, which is about oue-liffch of the price of 

SIDA INDICA, TAnn., Eoxh, Syn of hemp of the best quality. Some of Dr. Rox- 
Abutilon indicuni, G. Don. burgh’sorlginal specimens, marked July, 1804, 

SIDA PERIPLOCIFOLTA, a native of are still in the Indian House ; the fibres arc 


the Malay islands, flowtM’ing and ripening its 
■ seed, a great part of the year. Its l)arlv abounds 
ill serviceable flaxen fibres, and as it shoots 
quickly into long, simple twigs, particularly 
if cut near the earth, it answers well for 
procuring the fibre of good lenirib for most 
purposes .” — lloubnrgfiy Voigt, Hoyle 
Fib. Plant, p. 2()3. 

SIDA ;^OPlILIFOLTA, Roxb„ Rheede. 
Syn. of Abut! Ion indic.uni, G. Don. 

. SIDA RETUSA, Linn. 

Kuruntudi, Malkal. j Kanin tuti, Tam. 

A shrub with small yellow (low'ers growing 
in Bengal, Malabar and Tiavancore, and 
Bengal used in medicine. — Hoxh.; Voigt. 

SIDA RHOMPOrDEA, IV. ' i. 

Sidii rhoinbifolia, II'kW. 

Shwet-bsiriala, I>K.\o. I fSafed baiiala, Hind. 

„ barjala, ,, 1 Atibala cUettxi, TkI;. 

A plant with small yellow flowers, grow'ing, 
in the rainy season, in Bengal and the penin- 
sula of India, where the plants are indigenous 
the barks of S. rliombifolia and S. rliomboiden 
according to Dr. Roxburgh, yield abundance 
of very delicate flaxy fibres, which be thought 
might be advantageously employed for many 
purposes. When the seed is sown (liii’k on 
a good soil,, the plants grow full and slender, , 
without branches, and are every way fit for j 
such purposes. Alajor Ilanncy sent from | 
Assam to the Agri-IIorticnllural Society in 
December, 1?35], some of the fibre of Sida 
rhomboidea, which grows luxuriantly in that i 
valley. Capf. Thompson thought from its 


from four to five feet in length, and display 
a fine soft and silky fibre, as well adapted for 
spinning as the jute, but are apparently supe- 
rior.— Drs. Hoxb., Royle. 

SIDA ATSU, Hind. Diitisca cannabinu. 

SIDA, sec Gre.eks of Asia. 

SI DAL AM, Tam. Tel. Coryplm um- 
bra«‘ulifera, Linn. 

S 1 DAS 1 1 EG H UR, a port on the western 
side of the Peninsula. Sc(! Sedasheghur. 

SIDDEE, prop. Syudi, an African or 
J^hbiopian. 

SIDDEE, Tel. A leathern bottle, the 
dubber of the maliomedans. 

SIDDHA, Tel.? Uria. A tree of Gan- 
jam and Gnmsnr of an extreme beiglit 45 f( 3 et, 
and circumferonoc of 4 feet, the height from 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
22 feet. Wood is said to be not liable to be 
attacked by insects, it is used cliiefly for 
rafters and is burnt for fire-wood. The bark 
and leaves are employed in tanning leather 
I and are also used medicinally , — Captain 
! M aedonald. 

I SIDDHA. The porsons, character, and 

' olUces ot me umeicm, , 

i divinities are veiy ill defined in tlm heavenly 
polity of the hlndoos. The Siddha and Vid- 
yadhara are a class of ascetics, and a class of 
celestials b«:*ings of an intermediate order 
oetweeij men and gods, tenanting the middle 
regions above tlie eartli, and are usually iles- 
cribed as attending upon Indra, althongli 
they have ehiefs and kings of their own. 
The Vidyadhara have much intercourse with 
men, internairrying with mortals, and often 


Sida acuta, Buna. 

SIDA STA UNTONIA, DC. Syn. of Sida 
acuta, Barm. 

SIDA STIPULATA, this, the most trou- 
blesome weed in Tavoy, prodiice.sa very fine 
hemp or flax. The two species, Sida acuta 
and JSida stipulata, are not usually distin- 
giiisned, — Mason. 

S. abutilon, fioxB. | King-ma, Chin. 

SIDA TILTiEFOLIA. This is cultivated 
for its fibres in China, near Pekin. Dr. Royle 
saw plants in the gardim nt Chiswick, about 
m feet high. The fibre is strong and pliable, 
vei-y ■silky in its nature, and the plant of very 
rapid ariJ luxuriant growth, three crops being 
obtained year. Itmay he says be brought I 
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my , 

are terms used in place of Vidyadhara, im- 
plying inferior demigods. — Hind. Theat., 
Vol. ii, p. 3()S. 

SiDDHA-MANTRU, Sans., from sidha, 
accomplished, and mantra, an incarnation. 

SIDDHA, Sans. To perfect. 

SIDDHANTA, Sans., conclusion, frotn 
siddha, proved, and anta, end. 

SIDDHANTACHARI, Sans., from sid- 
dhanta, ascertained or proved, and acharin, 
[»ra<!ti(^e. 

SIDDHARTHA, see Jains. 

SIDDHISHWARI, Sans., from siddha, to 
perfect, and ishwari, a goddess. 

SIDDHEE, Sans., from Sidha, perfect 

8IDDI, a term by which the Moghul 
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admiral . the MalabaV Ooast was kaowo. 
It is from Ipiddee and that, agaiu, from Syud a 
lord. See Sidi. 

SIDEROXYLQN, a genus of plants of 
the order Sapotacese, natives of America, 
Africa, East Indies and Australia, of which 
tho following species are known, viz : 

S. canton iensc,— ? China. 

S. cinereum, Lani.y Mauritius. 

S. tomeiitosiim, Jfioxb.j Eastern Gliautn. 

8. inerme, Lam . — ? 

> S. regiiun, Wall.j Pegu. 

S. wallicUianuui, G. Don., Penang. 

The species of Siderxylon are evergreen 
trees, with axillary and lateral fascdcles of 
flowers. They are remarkable for the hard- 
ness and weight of their wood, which sinks 
in water, and the genus has hciice derived the 
name of Iron-woodr 
• SIDEROXYLON CANTONIENHE. 

Shan-kan-shii, Ohin. 1 Coniol tree, Eng. 

A native of China. 

SIDEROXYLON INERME, Lhm. 

llomeria inennis, Thunb. 

lias small white flowers. 

SIDETES, see Greeks of Asia. 

SIDE A IIAT’E-DA WAN-IIAT’II, Hind. 
Tho Right and Left-hand castes of the South 
of India. 

SIDEAM, see Inscriptions, Junngurh. 

SIDITANTA, see Vidya. 

SIDIIPIE, — ? Cannabis sativa. 

SIDHERA, Hind. P^uouyrnus fimbriata. 

SE^EESWAR, see Rurabur caves. 

SIDHOUL, also Sir, and Sutti, Hind. 
Hedychium spicatum. Eot/le, Illustralloiis 
of llimmalayan Botany. 

SIDI, Kaun., Tel, The Charakh is so 
called in Karnatica and Telugoo. 

SIDI, the term by which the Abyssinian 
and Negro races of Africa are known in 
India. They are often employed in the house- 
holds of native sovereigns. Some of them, 
known as the Seedee or Janjera or Zanjera, 
were long a powerful and independent mari- 
time people, occupying the coast a few miles 
south of Bombay. See Siddee, Siddi. 

SIDILINGAM, Mal. Cinnabar. 

SIDNEY SMITH, a Captain of the Eng- 
lish navy who aided in the defence of Acre 
when attacked by Napoleon I. See Acre. 

SIDON, or Tsaida, is tho representative 
of the ancient capital of Phoeiiice. During 
the administration of Joshua, and after- 
wards, Sidon was governed by kings, lie 
calls it “ Zidon tlie great” by way of emi- 
nence. During the crusades, Sidon fell into 
the hands of the Christians, who lost it in 
A. D. 1111. They recovered it from the 
Saracens in 1250, hut were Anally obliged 
to surrender it to the latter in a, d. 12S9. — 
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Robinsonh Travels in Palestine and Syritt^ ■ 
VoL i, pp. 268 to 27 Se#Tyre. 

SIDOU, Kus., Sidra, Sp. Cider or Cyder. 
SIDRAJ ruled Samavat 1 151 (a. D. 1095) 
to S. 1201 (a. d. 1145.) In the Komarpat 
Charitra, or history of the kings of Auhul- 
warra Puttun, tlie reign ofSidraj id stated 
to have been from S. 1150 to S. 1201, or 
A. D. 1094 to 1145.— Rajasthan, VoL 
1 1 ^42 

’siEGESBPXKfA ORIENTALIS, Tata- 

rinov. 

Ilc-kieii, OniN. I Kiiu-kaii, Chtn. 

A plant of the China provinces of Se- 
cliueii anil Honan. It is e.steeniGd for its 
emetic ]>ro[)crties and is given in ague and : 
rheumatism. 

SIEBOLD, Pii. Fr. do Siebold, C. J. 
Teinmiuck, H. Schlegcl, and W. de Haau, 
authors who have written on the East In- 
dies. See Kainino-mitsi. 

SIEGES and Campaigns, see iStatistics of 

battles. 

SIEKRAN, Peus. ITyosciamusniger,Liww. 
SIEMIE, also Iiiiane, Pol. Flax seed. 
Linseed, 

SIER AL BALAD, a book of travels by 
Kazvini. 

SIERRAS, Si>. Saws. 

SIEII, also called Siibnab, a river near 
Muudasore in Sindhiah’s territory. 

SIFAN, a race or nation lying between 
Tibet and China, possibly, the same as tho 
Gyarnng, but with Tibetan forms of speech. 
Sifaii, is said to be derived from two Chinese 
words, viz., Si, western, and fan, barbarians. 
— Latham. 

SI-FAN, or Kham-pa, see India. 
SIFERAII, or Sipperah, tho Siferah of the 
Arabs, its ruins are within tho Medina wall, 
near the southern extremity. See Babel. 
SIFTl-I-IMAN, articles of belief. 

SIGAPU SIIANDANAM, Tam. Saunders 
wood. 

SIGAPU SINDURAM, Tam. Red lead! 
SIGARETUS, a genus of molluscs. 
SIGHIMEL, Egypt. The harsh pronuncia- 
tion of Jamal, a dromedary, Camelus drome- 
darius. ' 

SIGHTA, also Suhota, Hind. Sinapis. 
dichotoraa. 

SIGILLI, It. Sigillum, Lat. A seal. * ** 
SIGIRI, an ancient capital of the iskind of 
Ceylon. — Forbes" Eleven Years in Ceylon^ * 
VoL ii, p,\. 

SIGNS of the Zodiac. See Zodiac.- 
SIGRUMALA and Suhajuna, Sans. Horse 
radish tree. Moriuga pterygospernia, IlYge** 
rantheru moriuga. ■ v 

SIGUR, a pass leading to the Ndlgherry 
plateau, it is clothed with forests. 
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SIKEKWiL; 

i ' SIHAllU, HiND.#.Nussiesj«yn h^^poleucn, | given its name tfe >an 
n shrub yielding n fibrous barjs. Bycewuia in the Doiib, or the imid between 

SIM, Pkrs. Three, hence, flie Ganges and Jumna. . 

Sih-barga, Pkrs. A species of. Trifoliuni. The Dahta was an ancient tribe, whose 
See Grasses. residtMico was the banks of the Indus, neai* its 

Sih-pahi, a soldier, from the tripod rest for confluence with tlie Sutlej ; and although 

his match loc'k. fboy retain a place amongst the thirty-six 

Sih-pai, a tripod table, a teapoy. royal races, there is no knowledge of any 

Sih-yari, a term applied to the shiali malio- ns now existing. They are mentioned in 

medans. the annals of the Bhatti of Jessulmer, and 

SU, IIiNi)., Saxs. Kuphoihia neriifolia, tVoni name as well as from locale, we may 
also E. netilfolia, Linn ,, and M.iiiviilia, llnch. infer that they were the Daha of Alexander, 
SIJARA, ^Ialav. See Jaliore. . The a race j)Ossesscd the same haunts 

SLID AH, Ar. Prostratu)M in prayer. as the Duliia, and are always coupled 
SLTISTAN, or Seistaii. A proviuccsouth with them. They however extended across 
of Herat. the Garah into the northern desert of India, 

' SLIU, Hind. Fraxirins xaiilhoxylloides. and in aiicicuit cliionicles are entitled “ Lords 
SIK, a leopard, in 'J'ibet or contiguous of Jungnl-Desa,” a tract which comprehended 
countries. Tagh, is a tiger. Soinb, is a red Ilnrriana, Bhatiiair and N^agoro. This tribe, 
and a black .species of bear. like the Daliia, \vas, in the begiuning of the 

SIKA KAl, Gi:z., Hind., Tam. Acacia I9tli century, exliinit. 
concimia, A rugata, Mimosa abstergens. Mohil . — All that can be learned of the past 

SIKAKGL, a root like a carrot, brought histoiy of tliis race of Hajputs, is that it 
from Cashmeer ; used in Ajniero ; as an inhabited a consiilerablo f]*act so late as 
aphrodisiac. — Gen, Med. Top., p. loO. the foundation of the present state of Bik- 

SIKAMBAllI, .see Inscriptions. aner, the Rahtore founders of which expelled, 

SIKAND, Hind., of Cis-Sutlej, sandy soil, if not extirpated, the Moliil. With the Mu- 
SIKANDA, Hind. Rosa wehijiana. !un, Malani, and Mallia, also extinet, it may 

SlKAND.^li, Sikandar Kuini. Alexander claim the honor of descent from the ancient 
the Great. See Alexander, Kabul. Malli, the foes of Alexander, whose abode 

SIKANDAR-BUT-SIMKUN, see Zin- was Mooltan. (qn. Moliil-t’hau ?) 
garri. Nlcoompa . — Of this race, to which celc- 

SIKANDEKABAI), in lat. 17® 26' 7" ; bvity attaches in all the Rajput genealogies, 
78- 28' O’ long., a military caiitoiinient of Bri- wc can only discover that they were proprie- 
^tish India, 5 miles north of Hyderabad, tors of the district of Mandelgurli prior to 
1,830 feet above the sea. See Seeuiiderabad. the Geblotc. 

- SIKARTEN, Ger. Chart. Rnj-FalL — This rjrce, under the names 

SIKAYA, Tkl. Acacia conciuua, Mimosa of Raj-palica, or simply Pula, are men- 
abstergeus, A. rugata. tioued by all the genealogists, especially 

SIKERVVAL, a tril)e, which never those of Sanrashtra, to whicli in all probability 
appears to have claimed niucli uotiec amidst it was confined. TJiis tends to make it Scy- 
the princes of Rajasthan ; nor is there a single tide in origin ; the coiiclusiou is strengthened 
indepeudeut chieftain now remaining, although hy the derivation of the name, meaning ‘ royal 
there is a small district called after them, shepherd it was probably a brunch of the 
Sikerwar, on the right bank of the Chumbul, ancient Pali. 

adjoining Jaduvati, and like it now incorpo- Dahirya,—T\\Q Komarpal Charitra classes 
rated in the province of Gwalior, in 8india’s this with the thirty-six royal races. Amongst 
dOloaiDions. The Sikerwal was therefore in the princes who came to the aid of Che tore, 
the early part of the 19tli century reduced to when fii’st assailed by the arms of Islam, 
subsist by cultivation, or the more precari- was “the lord of Dcbeil, Dahir Despati.” 
"otls employment of bis lance, either as a Dahir was the despot of Sind, whose tragical 
follower of others, or as a common depredator, and iu his capital, Dcbeil is related by Abul 
They have their name from the town of Sikri Fezil. It was in tlie ninety-ninth year of 
(Ftttteh poor), which was formerly an indc- the Hegira that he was attacked by Cassim, 
pendent principality. the Lieutenant of the Caliph of Bagdad, ami 

The Byce has obtained ,a place amongst treated with the greatest barbarity. Whether 
the thirty-six royal races, though Tod be- this prince used Dahir as a proper name, or 
lieyed it but a sub-division of the Sooryavans^, as that of his tribe, must bo left to conjecture, 
as *it is neither to 1)0 met with in the lists TheBahima has left but the wreck of a 
of Chund. nor in those of the KomarpaJ Cha- great name. Seven centuries have swept 
ritra. Htis now a numerous tribe and has away all rccollectious of a tribe who once 
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4^^ '1% proudest themes for the 
mug of tbe /bmd. The Dahima was the 
lord of Biana; and one of the most powerful 
vassals of the Chohan emperor, Pirthwiraja. 
'I'he brothers of this house held the highest 
offices under this monarch, and the period dur- 
ing which the elder, Kuinias, was hismiuisler, 
was the brightest in the history of the Chohan : 
but he fell a victim to a blind jealousy. 

The same religion governing tlic institutions 
of all the Rajput tribes, operates to counteract 
that dissimilarity in iimnncrs, wliich would 
naturally be expected amidst so great a va- 
riety, from situation or climate. We liave 
the same mythology, the same theogony, the 
same festivals, though coiumemoratcd with 
peculiar distinctions. There are niceties in 
though^, as in dress, of little interest; the tie of 
a Unban and the fold of a robe are distin- 
guishing badges of tribes. — TotVs Rajaslhan, 
Vol. i.pp. iiH, 119, 121, 

SIKH, the name of a religious sect in 
the Panjal) who are the followers of Nanuk. 
They are principally of the Jut race and 
under Rnnjit Singh oblained sovereignty over 
the Punjab. As a religious sect, tlie Sikh 
looks before him only ; the ductility of his 
youthful intellect readily receives the most 
useful impression, or takes the most advan- 
tageous form, and religious faith is ever 
present to sustain him under any adversity, 
and to assure him of an ultimate triumph. 
The progress of tliis sect has not been great, 
and after four humlred years, their numhers 
are only estimated at from half a niilliou to a 
million. The lirst converts were amongst 
the Jut peasants of Lahore and tlio southern 
bauks of the »Sutlej river, and the Jut of tlie 
Manjha and Malwa districts are mostly of this 
persuasion, but perhaps not one- third of the 
whole population between the Jlieluni and the 
Jumna, ever einbraceii the tenets of Nanak 
Sind Goviinl, the other two-thirds being 
equally divided between malioniedanism and 
brahrninism. The Sikhs in the time of the 
guru Govind, assunuid the title of Singh, 
This literally means a lion, l»ut since the time 
of guru Govind, it is applied to all Siklis, as 
thtfir distinctive appellation, meaning metapho- 
rically, a chanipioii warrior. The Sikhs; 
should abstain from the use of tobacco and all 
intoxicating drugs, but tlicy all drink Iieaviiy, 
the military life, which the most of them 
suiopted not being conducive to moral purity. 
The Akali were the zealots of tlio Sikh reli- 
gion, soldiers of God. 'JMiey wore blue 
dresses and bracelets of steel and claimed for 
themselves a direct instifulion by Govind 
Singh. They combineil Avarliko activity Avith 
the rcliufiuishmeut of the Avorld, became the 
armed guardians of Amritsir, but iu a phrensy 
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of zeal would wid. tj^eur daily, bread at the 
point of the sword, d^f’^cost Bunjit SiugK 
both time and t)*ouble to suppress them. 
So strong is the feeling that a Sikh should 
work, or have an occupation, that one wha 
abandons the world, and is not of a warlike 
turUjAvi 11 still employ himself in some way forth® 
bciietit of the community. Thus, Major Cuu- 
uingham once found an Akali repairing, or 
rather making, a road, among precipitous ra- 
vines, from the plain of the Sutlej to the petty 
town of Keeritpoor. lie avoided intercourse 
with the Avorld generally. He was highly es*' 
teemed by the people, avIio left food and cloth- 
ing at particular places for him, and his earn- 
est persevering character had made an evident » 
impression on a liindoo shepherd Boy. The name 
of S i k h il DCS n ( ) t i n d i ca te a ra ce, 1) u t a body o f re- 
ligionists, who take their name from the hindi 
word, “ sikhna” to learn, Sikh meaning a dis- 
ciple. Fora short time, the Sikh religionists 
rose into a great nation in the country lying 
betw<.‘en India ainl Alfghanistau. During the 
l(3th ami 17th centuries, Nanak and Govind, 
of tlie Khutree race Avith their succeeding 
gurus, obtained a few converts to their reli- 
gious views among the Jat peasants of Lahore 
and the southern banks of the Sutlej. To- 
wards the close of the 18th century, they ‘ 
groAV to he a great nation, with an influence 
Avhich extended from the Karakorum moun- 
tains to the plains of Sind and from Delhi to 
Peshawur. Their dominions were included 
between the 28th and 3()th parallels of north 
latitude, and tlie 7 1st and 77th meridians of 
cast longitude. This tract consists of broad 
plains, slightly above the sea level, or moun- 
tain ranges, two or three miles high. Tlio 
Sikh population of tlie Punjab liad commonly 
!)een estimated at o00,()0() souls, but Captain 
Cumiingliam considered a million would bo 
the more (tori'ect number. The total in all 
India is 1,| million. In the former Sikh ter- 
ritory, all Averc not of the Sikh religion. Tho 
people and dependent rulers of Ladakh pro- 
fess Lamaic buddhism, but tlie Tibetans of 
Iskardo, the Durdoo of Gilghit aud Kukka 
and Biinba of tho rugged mountains, are ma- 
hornedans of tlie sliia sect. The people of 
Kashmir, Kishtwar, Bhimbur, Pukli and of 
the hills south and west to the Salt Range aud^ 
tlie Indus, are mostly sunni mahomedaus, as ' 
are likewise tlio tribes of Peshawur and of 
the valley of the Indus southwards, also the 
inliahitanis of Mooltan, and of the plaius 
northward as far as Piml-dadun-khau, Chu-.' 
neeot aud Depalpoor. The people of tlie 
Himalaya eastward of Kishtwar aud Bhim- 
Imr, arehindoos of the brahminical faith, ^tli 
some buddliist colonics to the north and some 
raahoiAcdan families to the Boulh-west. The 
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, oMhe Manjlia an|| of the Malwa.diakicts, thh mabottiedanl. The craeltj with which 
: tyin tJie Punjab territoiyi ere mostly Sikh, but the Sikhs were treated turned them, under 
:"' ‘{)erhap5 not one>third of the whole population Oovind, their tenth and last gooroo or teacher, 

/ between the Jhclum and Jumna, has, as yet, from a baud of religious devotees into a chosen 
embraced the tenets of Nanak and Govind, the religious and military commonwealth or 
otlier two- thirds being still equally divided be- “ Klialsa,” animated with undying hatred to 
. tween mahomedan ism and brahman ism. Most the mahomedaus. Gooroo Govind waged an 
of the modern Sikh in no way separate from unequal war with the emperor of Delhi, 
their tribes and are known as Jat or Khatri Frequently defeated and broken up, persecuted 
or brahman Sikh, one member of a family with inhuman cruelty, the Sikh religionists were 
being frequently a Sing'h while others arc not. driven to hide themselves in the valleys and 
The Written character in use with them is caves oftho hills from the fury of their enemies. 
iealledGurumukhi.ItistheDcvanagari,inforni, Openly 'to profess their religion became a 
" but with different powers to the letters. TJie capital crime. The sect would soon have 
Sikh ^re the only sect whose religion forbids been exterminated had not the distractions of 
> ^ They have, however, the empire which followed the death of 

110 objection lo other narcotics, opium and Aurungzcb, given them a breathing time 
iihang. and snuff-taking are not so common, from i)crsecution. Gradually the, Sikhs 
Smoking was first jn-oliibited by the tenth emerged from their hiding places, and gather- 
guru, Govind Sing’ll, whose chief objection iiig in small parties, ostablislied themselves in 
to it appears to have been that the habit was petty isolated forts. Issuing from these, 
pKOmotive of idleness, as people would sit always well mounted, they scoured the country, 
smoking and do nothing. The Sikh owes his hnriiing and plundering, and giving intinito 
excellence as a soldier to his own hardihood annoyance to the weak mahomedan governors 
.of character, to that spirit of adaptation which of Lahore and Sirhind. After the return of 
distinguishes every new people, and to that Ahmed Shah, Abdali, to Cabool, from his fifth 
' feeling of a common interest and destiny im- invasion of India, in which ho liad broken the 
planted in him by his great teacliers. The Mahratta power in the decisive battle of 
early force of the Sikhs was eomposed of Pnnipnt, the Sikhs found themselves strong 
horsemen, but they seem intuitively to have enough to possess themselves of the country 
adopted the new and formidable matchlock round Lahore. Ihit they drew down the 
of recent times, instead of their ancestral bow, vengeance of Ahmed Shah, who, in 1762, rc- 
nnd the spear common to every nation. Mr. turned to India, disastrously defeated them, 
.Foster noticed this pecndiariiy in 17S3aiid ami «loslroyed and polluted their sacred temple 
the advantage it gave in desultory warfare, at LTinritsur. From this defeat the Sikhs 
In 180o, Sir John Malcolm did not lliitdv the? soon recovered. In the following year they de- 
Sikh was better mounted (linn the Mahratta; fcated the AHuhan governor of Sirliind, and 
but, in 1810, Sir David Ochterlony consi- spread themselves over the plains south and 
dered that, in the confidence of untried east of the Sii I lej, as far ns the Jumna. The 
Btrength, liis great native courage would show eighth invasion of Ahmed Shah, which took 
liirn more formidable than a follower of Simlliia I plac.e in 1767, ended in leaving the Sikhs 
or llolkar, and readily h ad him to face a bat- masters of the eonntry hotweeu the Jumna 
I lery of well -served guns, I’hc ]>eculinr arms and ILiwulpindee. Within three years tlieir 
of the contending nations of the ISth century authority was extended over the Jnniim aud 
passed into a saying, and tin? phrase, the the Knjpnts of the lower hills. The spread 
Mahratta spear, the A ffg ban s won I, the Sikh of the dominion of the Sikhs south of the 
malcMock, and the English cannon, became Suflej received a severe check from the 
a^ proverb. From the specimen which Mahratfas, who, recovering from their dlsas- 
]! have seen of the Sikhs, says the Mar- trous overthrow at Lanijint, again overran 
qois of Hastings, 1 shonhl 4le.scril»e them as Northern India. In 1788 Sindia was in pos- 
a bold, athletic, and animated race. 'J'lie sect se.ssion of Delhi, ami by 1802 the Mahrattas 
of the Sikhs traces its origin to Naiink, a had established their supremacy as far us the 
liindoo of the Kshatrya caste, who was horn vSnthj ; ami exacted from the Sikh States to 
in A. D. 1469, at Hulvvandi, or Talwandi near the south of that river a tribute of three lakhs, 
Lahore. From his infancy hc3 wa.s given to of rupees. But the Maliratta' power in the 
religious meditation. In riper |■rl^lldl 00^1 he north was broken by Lord Lake in 1803 ; the 
wandered into various countries, ami returned chiefs of Khythnl and Jheend tendered their 
to his home with his mind matured with re- all(*giancc to Lord Lake, aud rendered occa- 
flection and travel to preach the unity of God sioiud service, and all the chiefs* of Sirhind 
iind charity to men. The new creed sfucad hecame virtually dependents of the British 
I'apidly, but soon provoked the i>cisecu?iou of Goveriimeut, It was the policy of the Jay, 
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however to maiutdiia II neutrality id 
regard to the affairs of the chiefs, north of 
the Juipna, and beyond establishing the Sikh 
chiefs in the territories Which they then held, 
and rewarding those who had done good 
service, the British Government did not inter- 
fere in their affairs till J 809, when the Sikh 
chiefs threw themselves on its protection 
from the encroachments of Runjeet Sing. 

‘ One of the sirdars, who earliest raised him- 
self to power and influence, wasMaha Sing, of 
the Sookurchakea Misl, one of tlie weakest 
and latest formed of the twelve clans. To 
him, on 2nd November 1 780, was born a son, 
Runjeet Sing, by his wife, a daughter of the 
rajah of Jheend. During the invasion of Shah 
Zaman, in 1798, Runjeet Sing rendered 
service to the Affglian monarch by recovering 
for him several pieces of artillery which had 
been lost in the Jhelura, and he had the ad- 
dress to procure for himself the appointment 
of Governor of Lahoi c. By force and artifice, 
Runjeet Sing gained possession of the city, 
wlieixj ho established himself, and whence, in 
concert with Fiitteh Sing, Aloowallia, he soon 
extended his supremacy over the neighbour- 
ing sirdars, and meditated the extension of 
his authority beyond the Sutlej. In 1803 he 
made proposals to Lord Lake for the transfer 
to the British Government of the territory 
belonging to the Sikhs south of the river 
Sutlej, on the condition of mutual defence 
against the respective enemies of himself and 
the British nation. The offer was declined. 
In 1805 Runjeet Singh was recalled from 
a campaign against the mahomedans between 
the Chcimh and the Indus, by the sudden 
appearance of Holkar in tlie Punjab, (dosely 
pursued by Lord Lake. With the death of 
Runjeet Singh, the career of the Sikhs, as a 
nation may he said to have closed. Internal 
anarchy, led to aggressions on British terri- 
tory from which war twice resulted, and 
finally the whole of the Sikh dominions in 
the Punjab, were annexed to British India. 

The Grunth is the name of the sacred book 
of the Sikh religionists. The Grunth is written 
in the Gooroornooki character, a modified 
species of the Nagari. It is placed in the holy 
temple of Umritsir. 

Nanuk, was the son of a grain-factor : in early 
life he deserted the humble shop of his father 
to seek in study and retirement more genial 
occupation for a naturally reflective mind. 
The tenets of tho hindoo and tho mahomedau 
of that day alike dissatisfied him ; and he 
came forward as n reformer of his country’s 
faith. For the gross polytheism of hindoo 
mythology he substituted what may be 
defined a high philosophic deism, , and 
eucccedod iu collecting together a body 
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of followers, who^ he^cidled the 
disciples from Sikhna, to learn, and tbeUe 
he organised under a theocratic form of . 
polity^ being himself recognised as their 
gooroo, or “ teacher.” For many years this 
body of converts continued to lead a peaceful 
meditative life, absorbed in the study of their 
holy book, the “ Grunth,” which contained all 
the recorded dogmas of their founder. They 
gradually spread over other parts of India, a 
college of them was found to exist so far south 
as Patna, probably founded by gooroo Tegh 
Bahadur, and of which an interesting accounili 
is given in an early number of the Asiatic 
Society’s Journal, dated March 17, 1781, by 
C. Wilkins, Esq. But in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, Govind Singh, the , 
tenth gooroo, gave a new character to this 
religious community. He was a man of a 
naturally warlike spirit and ambitious views 
and thirsting to be revenged for domestic 
wrongs, soon converted the hitherto contem- 
plative Sikhs into a band of warriors. These 
were the men who a century afterwards 
formed the flower of Runjeet Singh’s army, 
and who animated with a powerful religious 
sentiment, in the 19th century, presented so 
formidable an array on the difierent battlefields 
during the Sutlej and Punjab com paigus. 

The highest class amongst the^ikhs, areth^ 
Bedee. Like the Syucl, who claim a priority 
over all mahomedans, as being lineal de- 
scendants of Mahomed, the Bedee rank 
first among the Sikh, as being descend- 
ed from gooroo Nanuk, tlie founder of their 
sect. They form, by virtue of their descent, 
the hereditary priesthood. They are- to be 
found, in gre.Htcr or less numbers in all pai’ts 
of the Puiiial) ; in the districts lying at the 
base of thcKaiigra hills, at Goojran walla in the 
middle of the Rechna Doab, at Gogara on the 
Kavee, at Shahpore on the Jhelum, and 
a few at Rawul Pindeo ; they are also occa- 
sionally to be met with to the south of the 
Sutlej. But their home and stronghold is at \ 
a town named after their founder, Derah 
Baba Nanuk, on the Ilavee, near liuttalla. 
So notorious has Ircen the crime of infanticide * 
among them, that a Bedee was generally ; 
known by the opprobrious title of Kooree 
Mar, or “daughter-slayer,” Tho Bedee adopt- N 
ed as their patronymic the name of the tribe ■ 
to which their ancestor, Nanuk, belonged. ^ 
But there are Bedee still of that origl-/, 
nal tribe, who are not descendants of the t 
G ooroo, nor, indeed, Sikhs at all. With 
these men, pride and pride alone prompt^ 
to the crime. The fear of poverty avislug 
from marriage expenditure would have vRitlo 
weight with them, as, unlike the impoverish- 
ed Rajputs, they were generally meu of 
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oiiire&itli and affluence ; Uiej j^eld fertile jag« here, but dlheii^ are met with all iQTer the 
heel's, and their priestly col^el's were well Panjab, though chiefly in the Mauja territory, 
fllied with the ofTerings and dues of their race, between Lahore and the Gharra where Taran* 
Butin defence of the unnatural custom, which tara is their chief town. A considerable number 
they did not attempt to deny, they, like the are settled atNandair pu the banks of theGo- 
Rajput races, were ready with a traditionary davery but they are quiet and peaceable. In 
obligation laid upon them by an indignant reality wealthy, they affect poverty and beg ; 
ancestor. Major Herbert Edwardes, after but, in the time of the Sikh rule, their begging 
the Punjab campaign, held a civil appoint- was an insolent demanding, and as they were a 
ment in the Julluudhur district, and was then bold united body who made common cause, 
brought into close contact with ibc Bedee, and did not scruple to expose their own lives 
and he thus relates their story ; A daughter or to make false accusations of crimes, these 
had been married, and when the bridegroom wild-looking men enforced their demands 
and his party were departing, the two sons witli an insolent independence, which those 
of Dhurm Chund, ns in duty bound, accom- only could understand who have witnessed a 
pauiedthem to give them the Rooksaf, or per- band of drunken Akali, almost in a state of 
mifesion to depart, leave, ortbeFreneh ‘conge.’ nudity, brandisbing their naked swords, and 
The weather was hot, the party out of temper, bawling out abusive and obscene language : 
and they took a malicious pleasure in faking their power to enforce their demands there- 
the young Bedees further than etiquette r- fore was very great. Tliey })artieularly 
quired. When the lads returned home foot- showered their angry words on Europeans ; 
sore, Dhurm Chund asked ‘ if tlieKhiurees had but, until Runjeet Singh ma.stered them, even 
not bid them to turn back sooner ?’ Tlie'boys bis life was several times in danger. Under the 
said, ‘No;’ and it was then that the old British rule, and with power to enforce tolera- 
man, indignant at all the insults wliicli the tion, they are never heaid of. They were wont 
bridal of his daughter had brought down to extort alms from cliiefs and others, by 
upon him from an inferior class, laid the interdicting them from the performance of re- 
inhuman injunction on liis descendants, that ligious rights, and a chief unpopular with tho 
•in future ‘no Bedee should let a daughter Akali, who made common cause with each 
live.’ The boys were horror-stricken at so other, riskcid his authority. TJieir name is 
unnatural a law, and with clasped hands derived from Akali-puimsha, ‘ worshippers of 
represented to their father that to take the the Internal,’ the word Akal being a eom- 
lifeofachild was one of tho greatest sins in the )omid of kal, ‘death,’ and the privative ‘a’ 
Shastrae. But Dliurm Chnud replied, ‘that meaning ‘ mwer-dyitig, or ‘immortal.’ It is 
if the Bedees remained true to their faith, of the epithets of the deity, and is given 
and abstained from lies and strong drink, to this class from their frequently exeliyining 
Providence would reward them with none but ‘ Akal, Akal,’ in tbeir diwotions. They wear 
male children ; but, at any rate, let the bur- blue cliequered dresses, and braeadets of steel 
den of the crime be upon liis neck, and on no round tbeir wrists, which all Sikhs do not 
one else’s’. And from that time forth Dhurm wa‘ar ; though it is indispensable for a Sikb 
Cbund’s head fell foiwaid upon his chest, to Jiave steel about th(3 person, and it is ge- 
and he ever more walked as one who bore an nci-ally in the shape of a knife or dagger, 
awful weight upon his shoulders. VV^ith con- They furinerly initiated converts, and had 
sciences tljus rcliev(Ml, the B(*e<lee race con- almost tluj sole direction of the irligious 
tinned for three hundred years to murder ceremonies at Amiitsir. The Akali had a. 
their infant daughters, and if any Bedee, out great interest in maintaining the religion and 
,of natural feeling, presierved a girl, he was goveriiment of tin; Sikhs as established by 
excommunicated by the rest, and ireate«l guru Goviml, upon which tlicir intluenee 
as. a common sweeper. Tlirough tiuj inist.s ijepended. They ofpm went profusely arrn- 
of this story it seems clear tliat religioufs | ed • with half a dozen swords; perliaps a 
pride, and horror of giving a daughter h mutchloek and several steel discs on their 
an inferior caste, and not pecuniary coiisi- turbans. 

derations, first led the B<‘dees to adopt the Am)tlier account describes Nanak, tho ro- 
custom of female infantiride. ligious reformer, and founder of the Sikh 

• The Akali are armed Sikhs, religious devo- faith, as l)orn iu a.d. 1469, at the village of 
tees. They were first established by the guru Kauakahtli near Lahore, and lie died at the age 
Govind, the founder of the Sikli faith, and of SO, at Kurtarpoor on the Ravi, in A. d. 1549. 
they zealously supported liim against the inno- He was a Khutree by race. After prolonged 
vatlonsof the ascetic Banda, the by ragi. Their travel in search of truth, he returned to his 
Boonga or temple, is a fine buihling on the family and passed his life in calling upon men 
side of ihc holy reservoir at Ami itsir anfl La- to worship the one Invisible God, to live vir- 
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tuoupiy arid tobe toloraut to the failings of 
others. His believers were named his Sikh or 
disciples. The Sikhs believe the spirit of Na- 
nak to have been incarnate in each succeeding 
guru. The fourth guru was Ram Das, who 
founded Aniritsir. A piece of land was pre- 
sented by Akbar toBam Das, within which a 
pool or reservoir was dug, since well known as 
Amritsir, or the pool of Jmnioriali ty, but the 
temples and the surrounding lints were at 
first named ltntn-Das-[)ur, from its fouiKler. 
Arjun, his son and successor, was the first 
wlio really understood the pure doctrines of 
Nanak, aud made Amritsir tlic seat of liis 
followers. This Arjun was tlio fifth guru of 
the Sikhs, was born a. D. 1.553, and died 
J6()G. liar Goviiid, SOM of Arjun, f he sixth 
guru of fhe Sikhs, was the fii st of them \vho 
iiecame a military leader, as well as s[)iritual 
teacher. This impulse efTectually removed 
the Kikhs from the possibility of becoming 
ascetic monks or rnemlicants. Ife became a 
follower of tlie emperor Jehangir. After a 
tumultuous life, during which lie was often 
engaged in rejiulsing attacks made upon 
him, he die<l atKeritpur on the Sutlej in a.d. 
164.5, Govind was the tenth guru of tl»e 
Siklis. lie introduced tbe Klialsa. He was 
born A, D. 1662, and Avas killed in his 48th 
year by two Pathans, in 1708, at Nander, 
on the banks of the Godavery. Banda, a 
byragi ascetic, succeeded Govind ns the 
guru of the Sikhs : lie was a gloomy man and 
in 1708, was tortured to death at Delhi, in the 
reign of Ferokshir, son of Ihiliadur Shah. 
Briefly reviewing the several (diaracters of 
the principal gurus of the Sikhs, Ave may 
mention that Nunak disengaged liis little 
society of worshippers from hiiidoo idolatry 
and mahomedaii superstition, and placed 
them free on a broad basis of religious and 
moral purity, Umar Das preserved the in- 
fant community from declining into a sect of 
quietists and ascetics. Arjuii gave his in- 
creasing followers a written rule of conduct 
and a civil organization. Hur Govind added 
the use of arms and a military system, and 
Govind Singh bestowed upon them a distinct 
political existence, and inspired them with 
the desire of being socially free and nation- 
ally independent, . Grunt^i is the name given 
to the religious books of the Sikhs, the first of 
which, the Ad i-G rant’ll, is attributed to Arjun, 
who seems to have arranged the various writ- 
ings of his predecessors. Mr. Priiisep says 
that guru An gad wrote some of the sacred 
books. In 1581, Arjun Mai compiled the 
Adi Granth. The first warlike leader, 
Har Govind born 1606, in 1676 reformed the 
governmAt. Between 1708 and 1774, the 
country was infested by predatory bauds, when 
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Nan-Singh e>t tended his rule, arid dli^ iqi 
1792. The most famed of the Sikhs how-- 
ever was Runjeet Singh, born 1780, who 
in 1805 established the Lahore indepen- 
dency. The Sikh government after his death, 
became torn by internal convulsions, was 
checked by Lord Ilardinge, and finally 
closed in the time of Lord Dalhousio. 

The .SikhorNanak Sliahi, in their religious 
doctrines, Iiavo scv(?ii sects, amongst whom' 
may be mcrilioned, 

7V«? L7A/ 47* established by Dharma ClianJ^' 
the grandson of Nanak. These, as their 
name denotes, profess indifference to worldly 
vicissitudes. They are purely religious cha- 
racters devoting themselves to prayer and me- 
ditation, and are usually collected in convents 
or colleges called Sangat. They are ascetics, 
tliough they do not solicit alms, are generally 
well-dre.ss(Ml, ami celebacy does not seem imw 
pern ti VC. Many of them are well-read in 
Sanscrit, and arc able expounders of the 
Vedanta pliilosophy, on which the tenets of 
Nanak are founded, and in the Gangetic pro- 
vinces, their ofiicc consists chiefly in reading 
and expounding the writings of Nauak an^ 
Govind Singli, as collected in tlie Adi Granth ■ 
aud Das Padshah kl Granth. 

Ganj Bakshiy a small sc(it of no note. 

Ram Rfft/a, a small political sect, claiming- 
for their founder, Bam Raya, who flourished 
in A. D. 1660. 

Suthreh Shahi^ whose priests lead a ’ 
vagabond life, begging aud singing songs of 
a moial or mystic tendency, but are not un- 
frequently gamblers, drunkards aud thieves. 
They look up to ^fegh Bahadur, father of 
guru Govind, a>s their founder. 

Govind ^inhi , — Are the most important of 
the Sikli eommuiiit}^, and comprehend tlm 
political association ot the Sikh nation generally/, 

The Rirmala, wlio observe celibacy, and ga 
neai ly naked, in other respects resemble Udasi 
Sikhs. 

R‘af/o, go without clothes, but otherwise- 
resemble the Nirrnala, and unlike the saiva^ 
and vaishnava Nagas, do not wear arms. 

The Sikhs, as soldici's, are bravo and trust- 
worthy, with butrfi very small care for caste. _ 
Impulsive beyond any other Asiatic, still they 
think deeply, and fully appreciate a na- • 
tion’s menus, offensive and defensive. They ' 
respect and trust Britisli power, and are v 
proud in being selected as instruments for sqpj^, ' 
porting so great a nation. Great Britain might' 
do worse than consider how far it would be 
well to introduce a system of reliefs amqtig 
the irregular infantry in India, in the eluent 
of war with any foreign power, and necessity 
arising for the British Infantry line being 
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on the continent or ^^iBowhei'e, their by a rule which t^cognized the right of a para- 
^ fplaces could be taken in garrison by Sikhs, mount state to succeed in certain cases as the 
V The two great classes of Sikhs are those ultimate heir. lathe Jhiad succession cai^e 
s of the Munjha and the Malwa. The first term wiiere sirdar Sarup Siugh, of Bazidpur* 
/ ' Manjha, is applied strictly to the soutlieni chumetl the estate of his great grandfathei* 
' part of the Bari Doab near Lahore and Um- raja Gajpnt Singh, he desired the territory 
; ritsur, but vaguely includes all Sikhs to the to be considered as private property and sub- 
■ < north of the Sutlej. Malw a comprises all jcct to the ordinary rules of inheritance. But 
to the south of that river as far as Delhi Gajpat Singh was a taluk Jar of the Delhi 
aud Bikaneer. The head of the latter emperor, giving him service, and paying 
c%ss is the house of Patliialla with the allied revenue, and he was, on one occasion car- 
Emilies of Nabha, Jhiiid, lihadour, Malod, ried to Delhi and kept there a prisoner for 
Badruka, Jiundaii, Diaipnra, Laudghuria, ^hree yours on account of arrears of reve- 
Rarapur aud Kot Dhuna, and the more dis- ! me, by bakshi Najif Beg ; as, for similar 
tantly connected houses of Faridkot aud Ky- ‘casons, the Pattiala chief was captured and 
ihal. Their ancestors were simple Jat pea- :aken to Sirhind in the reign of Muhammad 
’ Santa who migrated from Jeysulmerc about ^huh, and as Bhai Lai Singh, the chief of Kv- 
; ' middle of the sixteenth century. They dial, was carried to Delhi°and there tortured 
Continued to follow the hindoo law for a ecu- The Malwa Sikhs, when, after a period of 
tury, when they adopted the new faith then jomparative independence, they placed them- 
preached by Govind. In the anarchy wdiich selves under the protection of the British 
' accompanied the decay of the Mogul power, jovernraeut, they assumed to it tlie same posi- 
the Cis-Sutlej chiefs arose and were savedouly vion which they had held to the emperor of Delhi. 

^ by British interference from absorption by Their privileges were no greater than before * 
Runjeet Singh. Under British firm rule their their competency to alienate estates was no 
» law of succession adopted a consistent form, furtlier extended ; their relations to the para- 
The Manjha Sikhs similarly rose to power mount imwer were no less clearly defined 
after the last invasions of Ahmed 8hah and the If the right of claiming escheats, on hiilure.of 
Affghans, till Runjeet Singh subdued them, -ineul heirs, was denied to the British Govern- 
all except the’ rajah of Kapurthulla, who meut, its assumption of the protectorate of the 
owed his exigence to the fact that his house states was altogether a mistake. This pro- 
held estates on the British side of the Sutlej, tectorute was a source of constant anxiety 
Equal division among sons was the ordinary trouble and expense. The chiefs, the moment 
rule of Sikh succession, and primogeniture that they had escaped the danger of absorp- 
..was known, though not followed consistently, tioii by the Lahore maharaja, turned their 
butonlyin the three greatsectsof the Phulkiau hands against eac.h other, and their periietual 
clan, Pathiala, Nabha and Jhind. In theory disputes and intrigues, gave rise to innuraor- 
the estate descends to the widow for life, on able political complications and necessitated 
the failure of male heirs, hut a widow iieedg tlie maintenance of a large force on the 
protection and hence the custom of marrying north-west frontier. The Government of 
her to one of her brothers-in-Iaw. But such Lahore, rapacious and unscrupulous as it 
amarriage, even when not Chaddar-dalna or might be, was a thousand times better in 
Cbadr-andazi (throwing a sliect) or inferior, every way, than that of the Cis-Sutlej chiefs 
has never ranked with the vya, shadi, or regu- In the procedure followed by Runjeet Singh* 

' lar marriage with a virgin. lu polygamoup the right of collateral succession was aL 
leases that widow has seniority who is of tlr together denied ; and, on failure of liueal male 
/ same caste as the deceased husband. The re heirs, an estate lapsed, unless the maharaia 
/ marriage of Sikh widows is coramou, and no^ re-granted it, as was generally the case to 
“^only with brothefl-iii-law. Third marriages some near relation, on payment of a large 
.eviein, are met with aud termed threwa, yet sut nazrana or fine. This nazrana paid by a 
tpe was prevalent before British rule, the las collateral succeeding, was a comple^to admis- 
instancebeingthe widow of sirdar Sham Singl sion that such succession was by favour of 
Attariwala, who burnt herself with her bus the supreme power, not by right • yet the • 
band’s clothes the day after the battle of Sobra Sikhs of the Maujha had a far stron/er title 
: on. Most of the principal Sikh families an to secure, by collateral succession, tlie^ pev- 
, sprung from Chaddar-dalna marriages, but th manency of their chiefships than those of the 
; custom has ceased since the recognition by th Malwa, for they were true conquerors nos- 
British Government of the right of adoption sessing the lands they had themselves wn 
the rule of primogeniture and the exclusion « and independent of the Delhi Go vernmen t to 
: females from the succession. ^ which the Malwa Sikhs had been sitbordinate. 

ihe succession to chiefships were governed and by connection with which their privilec^es 
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ftnd rigiftfl had beeu reduced or modified, the fact of Draiipadi marrymg tlie five 
Tills view has always been upheld by the brothers, it is shown that polyaddiy must 
courts, and Avas never questioned till chiefs prevailed amongst the heroes of that period f 
with a grievaiuje began to fee English officers and il' polyandry, the practice of Curao wis, 10- ^ 
to write pamphlets and petitions in their doubt, iiOt uncommon j indeed, the compilerpF 
favour. It is Avell for the empire and still the Malmbliarata,VyasH, was himself appointed 
better for the people of British India that the I to raise up offspring to liis deceased brother 
law of lapse, as followed by hiiidoo and ma- | Tin re is perhaps no circumstance which S#s; 
homedau powers and recognised b}^ all (diiefs, | stiqngly shows the northern descent of the: 
was put ill force by all (tovernors-General deified heroes, as the marriage of the 
down to Lord Dalliousie. But when the Bri- Panda brothers. Herodotus tells us that |fi» 
tish India empire had received its iratnral ^ practice prevailed among the nomadic 
boundaries and the treading oiU of the Indian | thians, as it does at present among theBhora. 
mutiny enabled the British at once to reward | The practice is adopted also with some mod!* 
loyal chiel’s and exact sti’ict giinraiitees if ; fications by the Nair race ofMalabar, between ; 
not for the good government at least against i whom and the people of the Himalaya, Wilson ' 
the inis-govei nmeiit of tlndr snlijects in feuda- i traces the obscure vestiges of a connection* 
tory stales, it was no less well that Lord j Amongst the Jat, Goqjur and Ahir, children* 
Canning should abolish, or restrict, the law j horn to Curao are considered legitimate, and are 
of lapse, by his Adoption Charter. Tlie Sikli ■ entitled to inlieritance accordingly. Children 
doctrine bears the same relation to the liindoo, I begotten by the Avorrien previous to Curao^ 
as that of the Prot(;stant ehristian does to the j except in the ease of fraternal Curao, are 
Roinisli. Mohan Lai mentions that the Sikh j known by the name of Kudhelura, and do not 
Jat are polyaiidrous, and that one brothei;’ takes ! inlierit the property of the father-in-law. ' 
his brother’s wife. Masson also states that the 1 Sikh-ladies knot the hair at the crown and 


Sikhs are polyandrous : hut in saying this I throw a white robe over it which entirely 
they seem to allude to the custom of Curao, ! volopes the body and gives a conical shape to 
also written karao seemingly from “ karana,” | the head. I'heir features are sharp and anga-« 

1o cause to do, this being tlie term given i lar. When a Manjee Singh dies, leaving no * 
among the Jut, (Toojur, Ahi»', mid oilier races | male offspring, his brothers, or his nephews 
and tribes in N, western lliiulustaii to concu - 1 of the full blood, assume the right of succes* 
binage generally ; but more especially to I sioii, to which the widow or widows become 
niurriag»*s of widows with the brother of a | competitors. According to the shastra (if ^ < 
deceased husband. This practice is known to ! they may he considered applicable to public 
the eastward of the Punjab, by the name of! profierty and ehiefships), the prior title of the ' 
Oorhai, in the Dekluiii of liut’hee and, in : widows is held ; but, as the Sikhs follow thecus- 
other provinces, by the term Dhureecha, is | tom, ternR*d karao or chadV-dala or chad’r-an-' 
followed among several races, hut is not very ' dazi, which obtains iiU5 very family, with the ex- 
openly confessed even among them, as some ceptiou of those of the Bliaee, the eldest surviv- v 
degree of discredit is supposed to attach to it. iug brother of the deceased places a white robe ' 
.^mongst the Jat, it is only younger brothers over, and the nuth, or ring, in the nose oij 
who form such connections, elder brothers | the widow, which ceremony constitutes hSr' 
being prohibited from marrying their youiigev his wife. This practice accords with the ! 
brothers’ widows, hut among tlie Jat of Delhi hiudooand Mosaic laws, (Deuteronomy, chaj). 
even this is not prohibited. This practice has xxv, 5 to 10) and acts as a counter-agent* 
been common among several nations of the to the many evils attendant on female rqle. 
east. The Jews followed it, and in Egypt it If the free-will of the widow were con-* # 
was admitted for a childless widow to cohabit suited, it is scarcely to be doubted, she ^ 
with a. brother of tile decreased husband. At would prefer the possession of power, 
the time that the laws of Menu were enacted, the charms of liberty, to the alternative of sCj* 
Curao appears to have been a recoguized in- crificiug her claims to her brother-in-law, atttf 
stitution, but as is not unusual with the Insti- taking her station amongst his rival wivrifc ; i 
tutes, there is much contradiction between the Judging from the masculine disposition, want > 
enactments relating to it. From a considern- of modesty and of delicate feeling, wbichst^l 
tion of all the passages on the subject, it appears form ihecharacterisfic features of Sikh feroald^' 
that failure of issue was the point on which necessity, and not choice, must have led tb%tti 
the legality turned. He who was begotten, to yield to the adoption of an usage, ^ " 

according to law, on the wife of a man deceas- must often be repugnant to their natureil||ltta4 
ed, or impotent, or disordered, after the due disgusting to their thoughts. Yajnyawbleya 
authority given to her, is called the lawful son says,, “ If a brother die without male issue, 
of the wife (Manu, ch. ix, and 176). ' From let another approach the widow iu the proper* 
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And Menu ordains, ‘‘ having eapous- I They are purely religious characters ; de*^ 

%Wiher in duo form, she being elad in a white | voting themselves to prayer •and meditation, 

Vobe.” The Bhaee tribes of Khytnl and ; and are usually epllectod in their sangat, col- 
[4 other places, although they reject the union ; leges or coi\venfcs, they also travel about to 
hy kurawa, yet set aside the claims of a widow, 1 places, of pilgrimage, generally in parties of 
; ill favour of the bi*otherg and nephews of one ' some strength. They profess poverty, al- 
,, dying without male issue. The widows of the though they never solicit alms; and ul- 

^ though asecties, they place no merit iu 

port during life. Captain Cunningham, writing wearing mean garniLMits, or dispensing al- 
of the Sikhs whilst tlu'y were still a ruling mi- touenher with clothes ; on the contrary, they 
tidfl, says a living spirit possesses the whole Sikh arc in general well dressed, ^uul, allowing 
people, and the impress of Gov inti has not only , the whiskers and heard to grow, are not 
etevated and altered the eonsi ilution of Ilnur nnfreipieiillyoraveneralileamlimposing ap- 
niiuds, but has operated inatei ially and giv<*n pearance. Though ii.snally practising celi- 

• amplitude to their physical IVaines. The baey, it tlo(‘s not ajipear to be a necessary 
features and' external form of a whole condilion : they are generally the miuistraiit 
:people have been moililied, and a Sikh chiefis pi iesfs, hut their oHii-e consists chiefly iu 
*not more distingnishablt 3 by his vstatidy person reading and exprinnding the writings of Na- 

alttd free and manly bearing than a mini.sler mik and Crovind Singh, as collected in the 
of his faith is by a lofty thoughtfulness of Adi (Traut'h and Das Tadshah-ki-Grant’li. 

• look, which marks the fervour of his soul, With that fondness for sensible objects of 
and his persuasion of the near presence of tin* reverence which characterizes tin; natives of 
Divinity. This physical change has been India, the hook is also wojshipped, and 
noticed by Sir Aloxamler BurnevS, ('I'ravels, rupees, th)wer.<, and fruits are presented by 
i, 285, aud ii, 39), by Elphinslone ; (Mi.story tlie votaries, whi<di become, of course, the 
"Of India, ii, 5G4), and it also slightly struck property of the oilic.i.iting IJdasi' Jii return, 
Malcolm (Sketches, p. 129.) f^imilarlv, a the IJdasi not uncommonly adopts the pre- 
change of aspect, as well as of dress, may sentatioii of the Prasada. .Mr. Moorcroft 
be observed iu the descendants ofsuch riKuiihers said he liad seldom met with persons of more 
of hiodoo families as became niahomeiljins simple, uiiatfeeted, and pious maimers than 
one or tp'o centuries ago, and whose persona’ the LMasi. 

appearance may yet be readily compaivtl with i The Gitnj division is not numerous, 

that of their undoubted bi’aliminical (tou.sin.< in and little Is known -of it. 
many parts of Mahva and Upper India. Tin* llte llamr<nj\ derive their appellation from 
whole character of individuals seems eimohled that of Rum Hai (son or* grandson of liar liai), 
on their becoming mahomedan.s, and the natu-, who disputed unsueeessfuliy the su(*ecssion to 
ral dignity of tlie human race is never more the ponliticate with Mar Krishin, .son of Har 
beautifully seen than wIkmi a mahoinedan - ihii. ir distinction from the other Sikhs 
calmly but proudly says inai moosalman boon : is inor<; of a [xdlticail than a religious com- 
aud so it is with the Sikh sect whose open ple.xion. 

mauly bearing is a conspicuous feature in YV/c .V/z/Z/reA areniore common tlnyi 

their character. The Sikhs wear a kind the two prc«-eding ; tlicy lead a vagabond 
, of breeches instead of girding up their loins I lib*, begging ami singing song.s, mostly of a 
atfter the manner of the liimloos. The adop- ! moral or mystical tendency. They are not 
tiOQ of the “ hutch,” or breeches, is of as mmdi ' untixMjmMitly g;m;hlers, drunkards, and thieves, 
importance to a Sikh boy as was the investi- ' ami are held in great ilisrepnte. They look 
lure with the “toga virilis,” to a Homan up to Tegh B-diadin*, the father of guru 
: youth. The Sikh women arc distinguished (rovind, as their founder. 

rr^iii hindoos of their sex by some, variety of The Goviinl /Siuf/hi form the most im- 
V dress, but chiefly by a higher top-knot of hair, portaiit division of tlui Sikh cornmuuity ; 

The Sikh, or Nanuk Shahi, are classed under j being, in fact, tlie political association to 
seven di.stiuctioi).«, all recognizing Nannk a.s ' wJiich the name is applied, or to the Sikh 
their primitive instructor, and all ]>rofes.sing nation geiieralh^ Although professing to 
to follow his doctrine.s, but separated from ' derive their national faith from Nanuk, aud 
each other by variations of practice, or by a liolding his memory in veneration, the faith 
dUtioctaud peculiar teacher. At the ri.sk of they follow is widely dilfereut from the quiet- 
some repetitions, the following notices of the , ism of that reformer, and is chiefly of a 
sects’ may be given ; . j worldly and warlike spirit. Guru Govind 

’ devoted his followers to steel, aud hence tb© 
worship of the sword, as well as its employ-* 
ment, against both mahomedaus and hindoos. 
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jLne uaasi may JL>e regaraeu as me genuine 
disciples of Nanuk, professing (as the name 
denotes) iudiffereuco to worldly vicissitudes. 



By Ins iii9t.itutions ho separaited the Sikhs, m 
political constitution as well as religious tenets, 
from the hindoos. though they still worship 
the deities of that people, and derive their 
legends from the same source. The Govind 


They are supposed to be the descendants pjf 
the Getie and Yue-chi of antiquity. They 
a bold industrious people, and there are tWd^ 
I sub-divisions of them, the Dhe and Hele* pr 
I Pach-hade and Deswale, but there are many 


Singhi pay great veneration to brahmins, tribes. Tliey are ])artly of the Sikh, partly 
notwithstanding their avowed rejection of , hindoo and partly of the mahoraedau religi6n« 
caste. T/i£ Gitrumukhi is a modification of th#' 

The Nirmnla differ but little from the i Devainigaii aiphai)et devised by the Sikhs : it 
Udasi, and are, perhaps, still closer adhe- | does not differ in sha])e, but the forms of many 
rents tp the doctrines of I he Ibnnder (as : of the letters are interchanged. The insthu* 
the name iinpoils), professing to be free from i tionnry discipline of a young Khalsa Sikh ;ip 
all worldly stain, ami leading a wholly reli- ' very compendious : when he can bend a bow{, 
gioiis life. They observe celibacy, ami dis- , wi<}|<l a sabre, and mount a horse, his instruc- 
regard their pcTsonal apfasirance, often tion is completed. Talking aloud is so habl-* 
going nearly naked. They arc not, like the i tnal to a Sikh that he bawls a secret in your 
Udasi, assembled in colleges, nor do they i ear, a boisterous and rude liahit due perhaps ' 
hold any particular form of divine service, ( to th<*ir living almost constantly in a camp, in 
but confine tiudr devotion to speculative me- j which the voice certainly loses tliat nice 
ditatioii on, or perusal of, the writings of ; modulate<l tone whicli distinguishes* the more 
Nanuk, Kabir, and other Unitarian teacliers. : polished inhabitants of cities. When Ranjit 
They are always solitary, supported by tlieir ■ Singh died, bis corpse was placed upon a 
disciples or opulent individuals, and are often ’ splendidly gilt car, constructed in the form of 
known as able expounders of the Vedanta ; a ship, with sails of gilt (doth to waft him into 
philosophy, in whicli the brahmins do not ; paradise. It was borne upon the shoulders 
disdain to he(!oine tlieir s(diolurs. ' of soI(li<M'S, preitcded by a body of native 

The Noga or naked nKuidicaiits, are not I musicians, playing their wild, and melancholy 
distinguishable from the iNirniala, except in airs. Jlis four queens, dressed in their most 


going without clothes. 

Masson says it is no unusual arrange- 
ment for th(j many hrotlieis of a family to 
have a wife in common, and he had known (In^ 
soldiers of M. Allard request pmanission to 
visit their homes, alleging that their brothers 
had gone on a journey, and their wives arc 
alone. Tlie plea was considered a good one. 
Such customs must not be imputable to tliein 
as Sikhs, they are rather th<.i remains of an 
ancient and rude state of soedety. It must 
also be observed, that trespasses on the rules 
of decency mnst lie made by thmuselves and 
amongst thems(dves ; liiierties taken l>y stran- 
gers would be held as crimes, aud re.sente ic- 
cordingly. 


; sumptuous apparel, tlnm followed, each in a 
; separate gilt chair, l»orne upon the shoulders of 
their attcudau Is ; the female slaves following 
on foot. Before each of the queens was 
(tarried a argo mirror, and gilt parasol, the 
emblems of their rank. After them came the 
successor to the tlirono, the maharajah Kur- 
ruck vSingh, attended by the whole of the 
Sikh sirdars, baredboted, and clothed in white, 
none but persons of noble I’iiiik being permit- 
t("d to join the piocessiori. To the last moment, 
the qiutens exhibited the most per feet equaui- 
mity, fur Irom evincing any dread of tho 
terrible death AYbicii awaited them, they 
appeared in a liigh state of ex(dtement,‘aud aSy 
c<‘nde(l the funeral pile with alacrity. The 


The Sikhs in tlie time of the guru Govind, | slaves alsoappenred perfectly resigned, but less 
assumed the title of Singh. This literally ■ enthnsiasiic. The l)ody of the maharajah 
me.ans a lion, hut simro the tinn; of the guru j having b(*en plae.cd upon the pile, his queens 
Govind, it is applied to all Sikhs, as their j seated themselves around it, when the whole' 
distinctive appellation, inenning inetaj>hori- ; were covered over with a canopy of the mosi 
cally, a champion warrior. The Sikhs should j ctostly Kashmir shawls. The maliarajah 
abstain from the use of tobacco and all intoxi- j ruck Singh tlien taking a liglitcd torch in 


eating drugs. 

The bulk of the Sikh sect are converts from 
the Jat, a great race, along the banks of the 
Indus from the Punjab to Sindh and to the 
banks of the Jumna in Hurriana, in the K. 
West Provinces, Bhurtpore, Dholpor and 
Bekanir, some of wliom according to Wilson 
claim to have come from Ghnzni and the far 
west and others claim to be descended from 
the Yadu, the rtyah of Bhurtpore is a Jat. 
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hand, pronounced a short prayei', set fire to tl|0 
pile, and in an instant the whole mass, beiqg^ - 
composed of very ignitible material, was iu J 
fiames. The noise from the tom-tom drUma ; 
and shouts of the spectators immediately 
drowned any exclamation from the wretchw 
victims. It was with some difficulty thtilVtKb 
rajah Dhyan Singh (Runjeet’s minister), uhdeir / 
strong excitement, was prevented from throw- 
ing himself into the fiames. Considerable 
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has bcea thrown over (he sincerity of 
inteucled act of self-devotion ; but the 
general opinion was that lie fully inlcnded it 
From the apparent absence of any motive for 
hypocrisy. The ashes of the founder of the 
vSikh dynasty were afterwards collected to- 
gether and thrown into the Ganges, in con- 
formity with tlie relitrious custom of the j 
comiry,^ Malcolm's Sikhs, pp, 7, 116, 129- 
130 ; Steinbach's PunjaHb, pp. 18-49 ; Major 
Mdwardcs' Jullnndlmr Report on Injnn- 
Sicide; Malcolm's Jonrnejj, l oL \, p. 43.3: 
'The Law of Inheritance to Chief ships as oh' | 



ifR'unjab Printing Oompang, Limited, 1869;i 
J^urnes Travels, VoL pp- 284.-8.3 ; Major \ 

* Browne's oh sere a lion son India Tracts, VoL ii, | 
p,4 ; PhiL Recherches sur les Egyptiens etles ; 
Chinois \ Selections from the M ahahharata, 
ytfp. 8, 66.; Elliot's Sup. Gloss; Tod's RgjuS' 
than, VoL i, pp. 6, 60, 322, 00.5 ; Ve.nnanCs 
. SUndiistan ; Chatfield's Hindustan ; i?c- 
eherches snr les !.<ingnes, Tartares, pp. .1, 

3 ; Kennedy on the Oriffin of Languages, 
p. 57j Overland Mail ; Masson's Jour n., Vot. 
I, pp» 435, 451 ; Mohan Lai's Journ., />,9 ; 
Ward's View of the Hindus, VoL ii, pp, 
^73-4 ; As, iZes., VoL xi ; Me G regods His- 
iory of the SiLhs, Vol i, pp, 44, 81, 236-37. 
JBrowne'shidian Infanticide, pp, WZto 117; 
Prinsep's Antiquities, by Thomas, p, 286 ; 
Professor Wilson, in Transactions of R, As. | 
Society ; Captain Cunningham' s Historg of \ 
the Sikhs, pp, Z, 9, 79, 90, 118, 18.'/ 
Marquis of Hastings' Private Jour., V ol. i, I 
p. 287 ; Aitchison, B. C. S,, Treaties, ,Tourn , 
Jyo,, pp, 8, 9, 227, 229 ; Lepell Griffin's 
JLaw of Inheritance ; History of the Paujah, j 
VoUVi, '\\, pp. 8,9, 120, 123, 130, 147 to \ 
150, Silt See Affghan, Arnritsir, Baber, 
Banda, Boonga, Discs, Hindoo, India, Jat, 
Jut, Kajar, l^amaon, Kandahar, Khyher, 
ilahoraedani6m,Manja, 0«lassi, Piasada, Unu- 
fit, Scythia, Sikhs, Singh, Tai antara Yeuti. 

&IKHA, Sans. TJie tuft of hair which 
are accustomed to leave wlioii .shaving 
^isir beads is called in San.scrit the Sikha, in 
TamiHthe Kudnini ; a considerable number of 
' Sttropean missionaries have come to regard the 
liitea^ing of this tuft as a huilge of hiudooism, 
lind require the natives employed in the mis- 
sions to cut oOf their kndiimi as a sine qua non 
t;o their retention of mi.ssion employment. The 
idoUworshipping hindoos believe that the top 
of the head including the anterior and po^r 
ierior fontauelles is the most sacred part of 
/^♦he body. They say that the fontanel le is 
iba residence of the deity, and call the 
(top ^ye,* They think also that it is the 
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fountain of the" generating fluid of man 
which supplies the lower members of the 
body wheu required ; they consider that such 
holy and useful parts of the body must not 
without good reason be left uncovered and 
hence they say is the necessity of protecting 
those spotLi by a tuft. A sect of saiiyasi, how* 
over, walk about with bald heads pretending 
(hat they have entirely renounced the worbi, 
passed tbe lower srep.s of ritualism in the lad- 
der to ascend to beaven and are living in close 
commiiJiioii with God, conslantly looking at 
him with tbeir top eye. Tbe sanyasi of this 
tied do away with tlieir sacred thread, also, 
evidently showing that they regard the kudumi 
in the same light as tlie other ceremonies be- 
loiigiiigto the lowerstep of the heavenly ladder. 
When a liindoo wife is in the family- way the 
husband allows his hair to grow withoutbeing 
shaved. Al'u • the? coiiHnement, if the child 
be a boy, he, on the 16th day, rises up early 
ill the morning, performs ablutions, comes 
iiome with a wet h(*ad, enters tlie room where 
the chihl is laid, takes a few drops of water 
from his wet kudumi, pours them into the 
cliiUr.s mouth ami then for the first time sees 
and Iiandlcs the child. After this ceremony 
he shaves liis hair as usual. Wliou the bin- 
doo jiariMits think it nei^es^sary to shave the 
head of the child they consult an astrologer 
who fixes an auspicious day when the barber 
is invited to do his duty. A small image of 
Pillayar, the .son of Siva, is made, before which, 
on a plantain aif, a thali or platter filled 
with paddy, a broken cocoanut, and some 
aiii fruit me laid and incense offered to 
the image. The barber puts his razor before 
image and worshifis it, and then begin. s 
tlie sacred rite of shaving, by putting his 
razor around the “ top eye” and leaving a 
circular poriion of hair over the sacred 
spot unshaven. The brahmin father holds 
tlie hair of the child at the crown of the 
liead, and puts the razor around it, while 
his guru repeats certain mantra and then 
shaves the rest of the hair himself, or asks 
somebody else to do it. It is the custom with 
certain caste.s to wet the head with the juice 
of the cocoanut kernel beginning with the 
circular portion of hair to be left as kudumi, 
A portion of the juice thus u.sed is then poured 
at the foot of a palmyra tree as an offering to 
Parvati, the sakti or consort of Siva. The 
hiudoo believes that the way of extracting 
toddy from the palmyra was taught by Par- 
viiti, and to this day it is the custom of tbe 
palmyra-climbers to make special offerings 
to her when they begin their career. The 
hair shaven from the head of a little child,, 
especially from the head of the first-born,^ 
must not be thoughtlessly tbiown away 
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inasinuoli as it is derived fi’om the father fnahion, and in honour of' her still weai* their J 
of the child, who allowed his hair to grow liair in this manner. The Maravar caste he 
unshaveO with a specjal vow for the safety South Travaurore wear kudumi until they are 
of the child from the time of its concep- about 12 years of age, and then allow theirhair ; 
tion till its birth. Some old men say that to grow long, and tie it up in a knot at the back ' 
it was formerly the custom to burn the hair of the head. Until very recently each caste 
with certain ceremonies as the Nazai ites differed from another in the way of wearing ^ 
of the Hebrews did theirs. The shaven hair tliekudumi. A Slianar never dared to imitate a 
is now in general carefully enclosed in a silver brahmin, nor a Pariah a Soodra. Altltough 
case, and tied around the waist of the child as the sacred spot of the head which ought to be - 
an amulej: to ward off sic.kuess. Some people adorned with tliekudumi did not differ, yetth«> 
tie them" in a clotli and carefully preserve manner, quantity and position ofthekudurat 
them in pots. The circular portion left 'differed in eindi caste. Tlie chief use of thitj 
on the head must be carefully kept and oiled, kudumi, however is in the pei formauce of a 
while the rest of the hair shaven must thus funeral ceremony urgently necessary for the 
be respectfully treated, otherwise the pros- salvation of a married man. A Tamil poet in*’ 
perity and welfare of the child is endangered describing the iameulatious of a king wl^q i 
If the parents lose their children successive- performed penance for obtaining the gift of ft 
]y one after another, they keep the kudnmi at son, says that a father can enter Siva’s para- 
the back of the child’s head on the posterior disc in no othei* way than by his son perform- 
fontanelle, and if the cliild survive the period ing the funeral eereinouy. The hindoos believe 
in which tlie one previous to it died, the that a man so soon as he is married, commits a 
parents go about asking alms, make a feast to serious sin that renders him liable to hell, 
the pandarams, take off the “tail” ns it is When he dies he has no alternative hut to 
called, and then remove the kndumi to the sulfer its toimcmts unless prevented by the < 
front of the head. ceremony which his son pcirfoi ms. In order ' 

When a boy has become old enough to go to quench the lire of hell, the son must un-' 
to school, or lias so far advaiKied in study as to cover the sacred poiiion of liis head by shafing : 
begin to. write on the cad jau or palm leaf, a feast otf the kndumi, must put upon it anew pot 
is made by the parents and in one corner of the full of water, that it may therefrom absorb the 
house previously daubed with cow-dung, a virtue of quenching the liell fire, must walk 
small image of Pillayar is made, before wliich is with it three times around the deceased parent, 
placed Jin offering of plain fruit and (tocoanuts. ejich time cutting a new hole in the pot that 
The schoolmaster writes in a cadjan book, the water may sprout out as he walks aloqg, 
respectfully [jIjiccs it before the image, and and on the third time must break the pot at 
worships it. Tlie boy is then called before the head of the bed of the deceased parent, and 
the image, and while lie is standing there pour a few drops of this sacred water into 
with great veneration and awe, the scliool- the mouth of the corpse in the same man- 
master touches him by his kudumi, divides it ner as the parent poured a drop of water, 
into three parts, and after liaving plaited them into tlie mouth of the son wliile an infant. He 
together, puts over the kudumi at the crown also puts a small coin into the mouth that the 
of the head some raw rice and some sacred deceased may reward with it the porter of the 
aingu grass and worships it. Some add to* next world. The Romans also did so that lie 
these tilings, a little raw paddy, sacred ashes deceased might pay Charon the ferry-man of 
and flowers, and tie them in the plaited kudu- hell for a passage across the Styx. Tlie cutting 
mi. The schoolmaster then respectfully takes off of the kudumi on this funeral occasion is not 
the cadjan book, and delivers it into the hands regarded as a token of sorrow but is consider- 
of the scholar, while tlie scholar respectfully ed as an essential requisite for performing the 
puts the cocoanut and the other offerings into funeral ceremony which is absolutely necea- 
the hands of the schoolmaster, and while doing sary for the eternal welfare of the deceased 
so, the scholar is taught to repeat some cougra- parent. No one but the lieir of the decei^^^ 
tulatory words thus ; — “Book and learning cuts off’ the kudumj, and that at no other , 
to me. Cocoanut and money to the teacher.” but ou the occasion of the parent’s death. A".; 
It was formerly the custom witli several father may lose a dozen children but he 
lads to wear their hair long, tied up in a knot thinks of shaving off his kudumi as a sigi^ 
at the back of the head nearly after the sorrow. On the 16th day it is generally - 
manner in which wmmen usually wear their custom to perform another ceremony ih order 
hair. This, however, was not usual before to send up the spirit of the deceased to 
they became of age unless uud^r peculiar for, until the ceremony is performed, tii# 
vows. The devotees of Par vati believe that spirit^ of the deceased is supposed 'to how 
their goddess is extremely pleased with this 1 about the grave. After this tlie son allows 
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StKilA. SIKI. 

to grow for one year as a token of i is said to be ^pleased with Kondei, linother 
'.v iforrow, at the expiration of which he muk^ j form of tlie siklia. Parvati the mother of the 
a feast to brnhniaiis and others, shaves his ' woi'ld con esponds wjth Magna Mater^ the 
hair and wears the kudumi. It is true that grandmother of Bacchus, 
the hindoo races of brahmans st}ded the j A remarkable eominaud is given to the Is- 

twice-born, do not (Mit oif the kudumi on the raelites iu Lev. xix, 27 : — ** He shall not 

occasion of performing the ceremony for tluj ' round the corners of your head or literally 
; deceased parent, be«*ause his being regenerat- ‘)^e shall not go round,’ i. <?., with a razor, 
ed by the sa<M*e(l thread, imparts full power ! ‘ the sides of thy head.’” The ►Septuagint 
to his prayers and other ceremonial {hat are ; renders this, ‘ Do not make Sisoeii of the hair 
absolutely necessary for the salvation of the ; of your head.’ The (Ireek Lexicographers 
deceased parent. The ClnnestMvho wear their : say that Sisoeii though not a Greek word 
hair very much like the kudumi, believe tliat means a lock, or circular portion of hair left 
unless certain ceremonies are performed with nnshaven, and consecrated to Saturn. This 
a knot iu the kudumi, tlie deceased cannot go Sni urn is the grand-fathei; of Bacchus, who 
to heaven. From what certain Tamil poets is thought to coi i(‘s|>ond with Siva. In some 
have sung, it is evident that tlic}'^ have regarded respects Saturn also resembles Siva. A re- 
4the kudumi in the same liglit as the sacred ‘ent eojxinentator says on the above text, ‘ It 
thread of the bralimaiis. One says, ‘ Wluit eems probable that this iasliion had been 

is caste but the sat-red thread and the kudumi.’ ; h*urned by the Isracdites in Egypt, for the 

Another says, ‘The sacred thread, kudumi ancient Egyplainsluul tbeirdark locks croppcil 
and other ceremonies of (he brilliant .‘<acred short or shaved with great nicety, so that what 
Writing.s were they born with yon?’ In a remained on the crown appeared in the form 
letter sent by a learnoil ca.ste liindoo, bo says, of a circle snrrounding the bead. Frequently 
wearing the kudumi i.s as imfmrtant to u.s as a bxrk or tnft of hair wa.s left on the hinder 
the saered thread is to a brahman. Not to part of the bead, (he rest being cut round in 
wear the kudumi renders a man guilty, and the form of a ring, as the Turks, Chinese, 
liable to hell, Naruga-prerbatliee, The gold- and Hindoos do at die present day. 
amiths say that their god Visvakarma sprung : l\)ole says, ‘the Gentiles eiit their hair 
from the third eye of Siva with saered thread for the worship of devils or idols to whom 
and kudumi, and that his devotees wear young men used to consecrate tiieir hair as 
kudumi in order to resemble him just as the Homer, Plutarch and many otheis write.* 
Salvaite devotees wear the Chaded in order Professor Vdtringa looks upon this man- 
to resemble 8iva. ILnodotus says that the ner of trimming the hair in a circular form 
Arabians cut tlieir hair iu suith a manner while the rest of ilii^ lieail is shaven, as a 
that the circumference of their head is found symbol of the sun eijually diirnsing his rays 
to be round all about as if they had been cut which the ancients callcil his luiir. The 
with a bowl in imitation of Bacchus and in Romans are said to have worn the hair of the 
honour of him. He says also that the Ma- head uncut, either loose or bound behind in 
dans, a people of Sybia, cut their hair round , aknota?!<l (amsecrated it to Apollos. 

«o as to leave a tuft on the top of the head. | The Kammalar, a sudra race of South Tra- 
We learn from Homer that it was customary vaucure, eouteiid that the kudumi originally 
for parents to dedicate to some god the hair i belonged to them, and tliat the brahmins after- 
of their children which they cut off when ; wards copied it from them. The author of 
ihey came to manhood. Achilles at the fnne- ; the Ariiumdiahi Purami describes the de- 
ral of Patroclus, cut off his golden locks | moiis who accompanied Veerapuirain iu his 
which his father had dedicated to the river- ; expedition against Dae.ca, with kudumi. These 
god Sperchias. From Virgil it appears tliat | demons <-an refer to no other than the abori- 
the topmost lock of hair was dedieated to the j giues of Soiilhei ii India, who molested the 
» iaferDal gods. In Athens it is said Hercules ; Aryans in the performance of their religious 
^ «il4 A poll ob were the chief deities .selected j ceremonies. See JIair. 
foi dedicating the hair, to the first by the; 8IKHAMHAT, Hind.? A tree of Cliota 
humbler partof the community, and the latter ; Nagpore, with a liard, yellow timber. — Cal, 
by the more wealthy. Tertullian speaks of , Cat Ex, 1H62. 

au extraordinaiy rite about the dedication off SIKIIARI, a mountain stronghold or hill- 
the hair of infants which was practised even j fort.-— Foibes' Eleven years in Ceylon^ Vol, 
before they well had any hair, and that cut off j ii, p, 2. 

.when they were named. One of the rites [ SIKHI, Hind., of Murree, &c. Euonymus 
pleasing to Siva of the hiudoos, is wearing fimbriuta or E. hamiltonii. 
aikha, and his sonPillayar is invoked .when 81KHUNAS, see Jatamansi. 

Aoy infant’s Lead is to be shaved. Parvati SIKI, Hind, Ei^onymus fimbriata. 
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srietiri 

. SIKIM is called See-i by tiha Nepaulese, ! low and olive, with a little moustache oh the 
and by the Sikimese- themselves is styled } I'^os: broad cheStand strong-armed but smalfe 
Detjoti or the Rice-growing place. Sikirri | boned with small wrists, hands and feet. The 
o(!(!npies an intermediate position between j Lepcha is honest, timid and peaceful wifh mild 
Nepal’ and Bliotan : a considerable part of j and frank (batnrcs. The Lepcha are a dirty, 
it belongs to the Brilish, the rest is main- | good-natured people* reseml>ling in charactetr 
tained by British iiiflueiice and authority. | the Mongol beypnd the Chinese wall. The 
Sikim is the country between tlie Teesu ' Lepcha throws over him loosely a cotton 
river and tlie Siiighalecda rangcH and consists ! cloak striped with l)lue, white and red, andi: 


of the valley of the Teesta river, which with i 
its ti ihntaries drain the whole territory. Its i 
great tribulary is the Ranjit river whicii, atfirst ^ 
separated by a inoiintaiii range, joins it from 1 
the west, flowing for a short dislanc.e panillcl j 
to the plains, through a deep ra.vinenot 1,000 j 
feet above the sea, (o the north of a transverse • 
range elevated 28,000 fc(‘t. Being opposite ' 
to the gangetie- valley, it is open to f he full force 
of the monsoon, ils I'ains therefon; are heavy, 
almost uninten npfed, and are .iccornpnnied l)y 
a dense log and a satnraU'd atinospliere. The 
rainy winds sw( 3 i‘p ahnt)s| without interrup- 
tion up to the base of KMiichiiijanga, (28,178 
fifet) the loftiest inouiilain and most enormous ' 
mass of snow in the worhi. The. snow-level 
is here Ki.OOO feet. 'rhe two principal 
sonr(;es of tlu^ Teesta river are tin; Laeheii 
and the Lachnng, these run in two valleys 
which are sepM.'*afed by a lofty snowy rang(j 
projected to the sonih-west, tin* valhjys are 
somewhat shelter<*d, and the p(‘rpelnal snow- 
line ris(^s to above 1 8, ()()() feet Kiann the 
level of the sea to an elevation of 12,000 feet, 
Sikim is cov(.*red with deiis(* fort'st of tall 
umbrageous trees. At 10,000 feet, on the 
summit of Tanglo. yew cMj)pears, There are 
in Sikim about 2,770 specie's of ilowering 
j)lants and 1 oO ferns. In the Darjeding dis- 
trict, ill addition to the Knropeans, Iiindoos and 
mahomedans from the plains, the population 
consists of Nepalese. ; of the Bhoteah from 
Bhutan, Tibet and Sikkim ; of the Lepcha 
and Mechi who are; eamsiilered the prior oc- 
cupants of Sikim. The Rajbaiisi of Sikim 
are tlie Koirh or Kooch racn, of the same 
descenias the rajali ofCoocIi Haliar, on wliich 
account they call themselves Kajl»ansi. In 
the plains of Sikim, the Raj-hansi and Ben- 
gali are in equal numbers, 'flic Mechi in- 
hahit that portion of the Terai, Avhich lies 
under the hills. They are a migratory race 
who have no caste distim;tions and live by 
cultivating the virgin soil. The (miintry of 
Sikim and Darjelingis the land of the Lep^*ha, 
a Hhot race who are hemmed in between the 
Newaraiul other Nepal ti ibes and the J/liopa 
of Bhutan on the east, the Lepcha area being 
barely 60 miles in breadth. His physiognomy 
is markedly Mongolian, stature short, from 4 
feet 5 inches to 5 feet ; face, broad and flat, nose 
depressed, eye oblique, chin beardless, skin sal- 
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uses an upper garment with sleeves in the 
(tohl weatlier : a broad nmbrella-shaped hat 
of leaves and a pent liouse of leaves in the rains* 
The women dress in silk skirt and petticoatj' 
with a sleeveless woollen cloak. The Lepcha 
man carries a long, heavy and straight kinfe 
serving for all purposes to which a knife can 
benpplied. Tlieydriidv the M urwa, the ferment- 
ed juice of the lOleusine coracana, which gives 
a drink, a<*idnl(ins, refresliiiiLr and slightly in- 
toxicating, and not unlike hock or sauterne 
in its flavour. Their songs and the music of 
their bamboo (Into is monotonous. They . 
marry before maturity, tlie brides being pur- 
cliaseil by money or serviee. The Lepcha, 
like the Borneo Dyak, kindle a fire by the 
friction of sticks. The Lepcha burn or bury 
(heir dead. In (heir food they use moun- 
tain spinach, fern tops, fungi and nettles. 
Their ailments are small pox, goitre, i*emit- 
tont fevers and rheumatism. Darjeling has a - 
niixeil population of the Sikim, Nepaul and 
Dharma Bhoteah, also Lepcdia and Pahari. , 
Dr A. Campbell tells ns that a gradual increase 
of population has taken place under British 
rule ; from a few scattered tribes in J853 
to upwards of 60, 000 in 1870. They con- 
sist of Bralimiiis and Rajpoots, few in num- 
ber, with a suns(;ritic tongue, and an Indo- 
European physiognomy, eonlined to Nepal. 
The Rhn, Mnjar and Goorong, a mixture of 
hindoos and Mongolians witli features of a 
type belonging to tlie latter, comparatively 
fie(! from caste prejudices and speaking the 
Parbntta diah^et. They are short and squat 
biglilanders, and make good soldiers. The ' 
Bhoteah, Lepcha, and Moormi are buddhist 
and speak the Tibetan language. They are ‘ 
strong and active and incline strongly to the 
Mongolian race. The Limbo, Suuwar and 
Chepang possess a small Mongolian typej 
strongest in the Limbo, and their language' 
is referable to eiflior the Tibetnu or Indkii. 
standard. The Mechi, Dliimal and Gharo ; 
are lowland tribes with a Mongolian physiog- 
nomy, but aie neither hindoos, buddhists Ifpl?: 
mahomedans. Tlie Tliaroo and Dhunwar 
buddhists or maliomedaus with fair and barely’ 
Mongolian features. The Bahir, KebenV 
Amatti, Maralia, Dhanook and Dom are not 
Mongplian, but a dark race speaking Hindi oi* 
Bengalee. The Koch or Raj-bansi are a 
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^^ceofdurlc Hindoos inhabiting tho Terai of ! says, m fafit tfie peopio who have beeit erto- 
"iSTepal anti Sikim, but who have spread inlp 1 neously called Chinese Tartars and ai^e in reality 
I^British territory. The term Sikim Biiotea is | of the same race as the Tibetans, being a family 
applied to the more recent immigrants from of the gieat division of Eleuth Tartars or Kal- 
Tibet, who have settled in Sikim, ami are an I mnks. Sikim contains the Lepcha and Limbu 
ihdnstrious, well comincted people. The Him- I dialects; The Sikim Tenii gives'iis the Dhi- 
tea, affain, of Hhomn, to the eastward, bear the [ mal, the Bodo or Mechi and the Koch which 
worst reputation (and most deservedly) of any j latter also occupy the plains of Koch Bahar, 
of the numerous people who (lock to Dai jeling. f and the northern parts ofRunjpoor, Dinaj- 
These should not be confounded with any j poor and Purneali. At the base of the Sikim 
• other Bhotean tribes of Thibet, Sikkim or! Himalaya, under thebili station of Darjeeliiig 
Kepnl. The mountain slopes arc so steep, ! the great mass of the lofty hills is composed of 
that the spurs, or little slielves, aie the only j ..istoze nudvs of various characters considev- 
sites for huhitations between the very rare : ably disturl)ed and contorted. These are de- 
flats oii the river banks, and the mountain ; cidedly dilfereiit from, and more receirt than, 
ridges, above 6,000 feet, beyond wWirh eleva- | the gneissnze rocks of tlie great^cst portion of 
° cultivation is rareiy if ever carried by ! India. Near tlie base of the hills 


and faulted 


tion, - . - . 

the natives of Sikim. Firing llie forest is so f against these rocks at high angles, there is a 


easy in the drier monthsof t he year, tliat a good 
deal of cultivation is met with on the spurs, 
* at and below »5,000 feet, the lev(dmost aflect- 
i . ed by the Lepcha, Limiu) and Sikim Bhotea. 
The varieties of grain are dilf(.*rent, hut as 
many as eight or ten kinds ar(i ^rowii without 
iiTigation by tlie Lepcha, and the pro<luce is 
described as eighty-fold. Much of this suc- 
cess is due to the great dampness ot (he cli- 
mate ; were it not for this, tltecnllure ot tlie 
grain would probably be abandoiied by the 
Lepcha, who ii(‘ver remain for more than 
three sea.sons on one s[>ot. Th<3 average 
rain-full at Naiiii Tal is 88 iindies. Naini 
Tal is elevated 6,500 feet on the last spurs 
of the Gogur, overhanging the plains of 


small extent of sandstone and blatrk shales, 
wliiedi contain vertebra ta, pecopteri.s, &e., simi- 
lar to those occurring in the great coal-fields of 
Bengal. These fossils are peculiarly inter- 
esting, from the fact of their ltjL‘ing changed 
into graphite, and occniTing in beds which 
themselves have a very strongly marked 
graphitic character. They are of very limit- 
ed extent ; the greater portion of the sand- 
stones, which in this section exhibit a thick- 
ness of some thousand feet, belonging to a 
series of a much more recjent date, and which 
has been subjected to a mmdi smaller 
amount of distnrbantje and alteration. This 
upper group contains many large stems, in all 
observed cases prostrate, and in most cases 


Rohilkhund. Almorah is 1 5 miles further than ' giving evidence of great wear and long ex- 
Naini Tal from the plains and it is at 5,500 ; posure previously to being imbedded ; and in 
.feet, but only d4 inches of rain-tall. The fall i some of the liner and more earthy deposits 
at Darjeling is 165 inches. Oak trees, maple i an abundance of leaves occur, of the same 
and , other ^mountain trees tlirow out great ; general character as those occurring in Bur- 
knots in the pla(!cs to which the Bahmopliora j mah and Tenasserim. This group was 
attach themselves. These knots are hollowed : therefore provisionally referred to the plio- 
out into the wooden cups by the Jicpclui of, cone age. No traces of the great nummulitic 
Tibet. Some of the Lepelm cups are sup- ' serii-s have been observed in this district, 
posed to be antidotes io poison ; they are of ; The whole of Sikim presents a region of 
peculiar pale coloured wood ami <!Ost a great ’ flora whic.li is the best investigated of any dis- 
kirra, but common cups cost only 4<L or 6(i. | tricteasi of Kumaon, and unites the floras of 
They are all imported into Til)e,t from the j Nepal, Bhotan, East Tibet, and the Khassia 
Himalaya. The Lepcha have no caste disJ mountains, being hence, in a geographico- 
tinctlons, but they speak of themselves us be- ; botatiical point of view, one of tlie most im- 

loflging to one or other of the following sec- portunt provinces in India, if not in. all 

i Asia. In Sikim and Bhootaii there are twelve 

Tninryeld. [ Oonifera^, viz., three Junipers, Yew; Cu- 

Liicksom. pressus funebris, Aides webhiana, A. brunno- 

Therim. uiana and A. smithiana, Larch, Piiius excelsa 

Songrne. and , long! folia, and Podocavpus neriifolia. 

Four of these, viz., Larch, Cupressus fune-. 


tions : — 

JJiirphoong Phoocho. 
Udding Phoocho. 
Thurjokh Phoocho. 
y ^.Sandyang. 

Sugoot. 


- Captain J. D. Herbert, when writing of bris, Podocarpus neriifolia and Abies brun- 
the Lepcha race, described them as the same noniana, are not common to the north-west 
|)eople whom he had met with at Naiiang, at Himalaya, west of Nepal, and the other eight 
Jahnabbi, at Shipchion the Sutlej, in Hanga- , are commou. The region of Sikim is per- 
t«og, .and at Lari in Ladak. The7 are, he ' haps the most productive in fleshy fungi of 
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any in the world, both as Vegards numbers 
and species, and Eastern Nepal and Khassia 
yield also an abundant harvest. The forms 
ave for the most part European, though the 
species are scarcely ever quite identical. The 
dimensions of many are truly gigantic, and 
many species afford abundant food to the na- 
tives. M ixed with European forms a few more 
decidedly tropical, and occurring amongst 
those of East Nepal is a Lentinus which has 
the curious proi>erty of staining every thing 
which touches it of a deep rhubarb ycdlow, 
and is not exceeded in magnificence by any 
tropical species. The Folypori are often 
identical with those of Java, Ceylon, and the 
Philippine Isles, and the curious Trichocoma 
paradoxum which was first found by Dr. 
Junghuhn in Java, and very recently by Dr. 
Harvey in Ceylon, occurs abundantly on the 
decayed trunks of laurels, as it does in South 
Carolina. The curious genus Mitrernyces 
also is scattered hero and there, though not 
under the American form, but that which 
occurs ,in Java. Though Hymenomycetes 
arc so abundant, the Discomycetes and As- 
eomycetes are comparatively rare, and very 
few species indeed of Sphasria were gathered. 
One curious matter is, that amongst the very 
extensive collections which have been made 
there is scarcely a single new genus. The 
species moreover in Sikim are quite differ- 
ent, except ill the case of some more or less 
cosmopolite species from those of Eastern 
Nepal and Khassia : scarcely a single Lacta- 
rius or Coi tinarius for instance, occurs in 
Sikim, though there are several in Khassia. 
The genus Boletus through the whole dis- 
trict assumes the mo§t magnificent form.s, 
which are gimerally very different from any- 
thing in Europe. Yoksun, in Sikim, occu- 
pies a very warm sheltered fiat and about it 
many tropical genera occur, sucli as tall bam- 
boos of two kinds, grasses allied to the sugar- 
cane, scarlet Erythriua, and various Araliaceae, 
amongst which is one species whose pith 
was of so curious a structure, that Dr. 
Hooker had no hesitation in considering the 
then unknown Chinese substance called rice- 
paper to belong to a closely allied plant. 
The natives of Sikkim collect the leaves of 
many Aralias as fodder for cattle, for which , 
purpose they are of the greatest service in ; 
a country where grass for pasture is so ■ 
scarce ; this is the more remarkable since < 
they belong to the natural family of ivy, 
which is usually poisonous. The use of this 
food however gives a peculiar taste to the 
bu. ter. In other parts of Sikkim, fig leaves 
are used for the same purpose, aud branches 
of bird^cherry, a plant also of a poisonous 
family, abounding in prussic acid. The only 


Aralia; occurring in S. E. Asia, is A. jjMpy- 
|rifera. Others of this genus are well known 
in America : and the young shoots and roots 
of Dimorphanthus edulis are, used as food io 
China and Japan.— Dr. LathanCs Desorip^ 
live Ethnology ; Gleanings of Sciencii 
939 ; Dr. Campbell in Royal Geographical 
Socieifs Journal ; Hooker* s Him. Journal^ 
Vot. i, p. 359 ; Hogg^s Vegetable Kingdom^ 
p. 390. See Bhothea, Himalaya, India, Lep- 
cha, Limhu. 

SIKOFF, see Japan. 

SIKllAM-PO, Tam. A gig, a buggy. 

SIKTHA, Sans. Wax. ^ 

SIL, Hind. Amarantiis anardana, also 
Imperata kocnigii, also Celosia argentea. 

SJL, Hind. A slab, a stone on which 
spices, &c., are ground, resembling an oiiman^s 
grinding stone and muller, but the surfaces 
are rough. 

SILAAM, Nef. An oil seed from Nepal. 

SILAHDAR,an armour-bearer, a mounted 
soldier providing his own horse and armour. 

SILAJITU, Tel. Ophelia elegans, R.W. 

SILAR, a river of Rewah. 

SILARAS, Tel. Ophelia elegans, Wight. 

SILARUMBA, Sans. Cannaindica. 

SILASSATTU, Tel. Agathotes chirayti^ 
G. Don. 

SHXTIAR, the chief town of Cachar. It 
is 300 miles from Calcutta, on the Barrak 
river. 

SILEIN, Hind. Alnus, sjy. 

SILENACE7E, the Dian thus tribe of plants 
comprising 12 genera. They are natives of 
America, Mexico, Straits of Magellan, Europe, 
the Canaries, the Levant, N. Africa, the 
Altai Siberia, Tauria, Caucasus, Arabia, Per- 
sia, Tartary, China and Japan, 32 species have 
been found in Southern and Eastern Asia, 
in Arabia, Persia, Himalaya, Kashmir, Ku- 
nawar, China and Japan, all with unimport- 
ant properties but several species are cult!-, 
vated as ornamental flowering plants. 

Dianthus arbuscula, TAndl.^ China. 

„ chinensis, Linn.^ China. 

Cucuhaliis bacciferus, Lrnn.^ Europe, Himalaya. 

Silene inflata, Nw., Europe, Himalaya, Kemaon, Nepal. 
Silene viscosa, Fers.^ Europe, Levant, Kanawar. 

A species of Silene, grows in China, called 
there, Wang-puh-liu-hiug. Its dark reddish 
roundish seeds, resembling turnip seeds, mi'e 
believed to be vulnerary, styptic, diuretic,^ 
galactagogue, discutient and solvent, and atQV 
a common remedy taken by soldiers afto 
injuries. Silene compacta, the Catch-fly, 
elegant flowering plants, of easy culture 
from seed, the flowers are of various colourifi 
and require only the same treatment as 
other species of Lychnis. The Silene inflata, 
or inflated Catch-fly or Bladder campion | its 
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SILHBT. 


SiLtC. 


young shoots combme the flavour of aspara- 
gus and peas. — Riddell, Voigt, 

SILENUS VETER, Grag, Blylh, Horsf, 

S. leoiiina, Shaw. Inuus sileuus, Zcss., J&'d. 

Nil bandar, Beno. Nellamauihi, Maleal. 

Shia-bandar, Hind. 

The native country of this monkey, is Tra- 
vaucore and Cochin. It is black, with a red- 
dish-white hood or.beavd surrounding t(ie fiicc, 
neck, and tail with a tuft of hair at the tip. 
The Wauderoo is closely allied to the Magot 
and Macaque of the same countries. Its 
hair is a deep-black throughout, with the ex- 
ception of the long beard or mane which ile- 
cends on each side of the face, in (he form of 
a ruff extending downwards over the cdicst, 
and varying iVom an ash-grey to a pure wliite. 
The upper part of the face between the eyes, 
is naked and flesh coloured, the muzzle is 
perfectly black. It has largo cheek pouches 
and flesh coloured callosities of considerable 
size. The tail is about half as long as the 
body, and, when perfect, which in captivity 
is not often the case, it terminates in a brush 
of tufted hairs. It extends up the west 
Ghats as far as the Ram -ghat, leading from 
Belgaum to the coast . — Jerdon s Mammah 
of Indin. 

SILEX, known as Tabashir, is secreted by 
bamboos and obtained from their IioKovv 
interior. Siliceous substances are used in In- 
dia medicinally. Tlio following are princi- 
pally known : 

Rock chrystal. . Bihir. j ?..Sang-i-A8.shar. 


Oarnelian Akik. Mill atone grit.Sang-i- 

Agate SiiUiaani. Asaymii, 

Onyx „ Sand Ret. 

Flint, Chakuiak. Plasma.... Yashui. 


SILHET, a district and town in Bengal, 
the town is 260 miles from Calcutta, in Jat. 
24® 53' 0", long. 91° 47' I", 120milesX.E. 
of Dacca and about 133 feet above tlie sea. 
Silhet lies between the Khasyali hills and in- 
dependent Tippera, it is watered by the 
Barak and Surma rivers. Cachar and Silhet 
are in the valley, or rather marshy plain, 
of the river Surma, which lies to the south 
of the Khasyah mountains, and very much 
resembles the Assam valley in its general 
features. It is an open plain, scarcely raised 
above ‘the level of the sea, which is three 
hundred miles distant and presenting here 
and there a few scattered hills ; below, it 
expands into tlie j heels of eastern Bengal, 
and, contracts in its upper part as the spurs 
of the Tipperah and Naga hills encroach upon 
it separating fertile plains by narrow ridges 
covered with dense forest. The valley of 
the Surma is separated from that of Muoipur 
by a meridional range of moderate elevation, 
which is continued to the southward, and 
separates Tippera, Chittagong and Arraean 


from the kingdom of Ava. Blue Mountain, 
which lies nearly due west of Chittagong, is 
said to attain the considerable elevation of 
8,000 feet, and a peak on tlie same range forty 
miles to the south-west, in lat. 22®, is elevated 
according to Wilcox’s map, 3,100 feet. Sita- 
kiind, thirty miles north of Chittagong, has 
an elevation of 1,140 feet. The provinces of 
Tipperah and Chittagong are throughout hilly. 
The rain-fall during the monsoon is about the 
same as in Bengal, at least on the soa-coast 
and in its immediate vicinity, averaging 86 
inches annually at Chittagong ; on the higher 
ranges in the interior it is probably much 
more considerable. — fJook, Him. Journal, 
SILHOUETTE, in lat. 4® 29' S,, long. 
DO® 17' E., is the liighest of the Seychelle 
Islands. 1 1 abounds with timber. 

SILIGOREE. Dr. Hooker here noticed 
a wild hog, the first wild beast of any size he 
had seen in the plains, except the hispid hare 
(Lepus hispidus) and the harking deer (Sty- 
locerus ratna.) The hare he found to he the 
best game of this part of India, except the 
teal. — Hooker, Him, Joiir.^ Vol, i, p, 369. 

SILIDITYA, 3r(l, was ruler of Balabhi- 
pura, wheii it was destroyed A. d. 524. 

iSlLINDHRA, Sans. A tree, the name of 
which has not yet been found in botanical 
works on Indian plants. — Hind. Theat,, Vol, 
ii, p. JOO. 

SI LING, a Chinese and Yarkand manu- 
facture from the wool of tlie shawl-goat. 
8ILIQUARIA, a genus of mollu8c.s, 

81LK. 


Soolc Anglo-Saxon. Seta, It. 

Kus: khuz, Aii.vb. Sericum, Lat. 

See ; szu, Odin. Sutra, Malay. 

Goue.v.v. Sirghe, MAnchu, 

Han., S\v. Sirkek, Mongol. 

Di:t. A]>-res!iain, Peks. 

Fr. Slicolk, Rus, 

<iKR. Seda, Sf., Port. 

Serikon, Siden, Swei>, 

Ue.shm, IIino. Pattu, Tam. 


The arts of rearing silkvvorms, of winding 
off the threads spun by them, and of manu- 
facturing those threads into clotliing seem to 
have been first practised in China, So many 
of the names applied to this substance by 
the many nations of the earth being from one 
root, this alone siiflicesto prove that they at 
least obtained the substance and its name 
from one region. The name seres by which 
China was known to the western nations was 
either applied to it from silk being u product 
of that country or the country gave its name 
to the .substance known as silk. The Chinese 
terras .see and szu, silk, are found in the Corenn 
language or dialect in the form of sir, in Mon- 
gol sirkek, in Manchu sirghe. Klaproth 
supposes this word to have given rise to the 
Greek sor, the silkworm, and seres the 
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people furnishing silk, and heiicc scricum, 
silk. The eggs were brought to Europe by 
monks. . The country from which tliey 
brought their precious charge is culled by 
Theophaues simply tluitof the Seres, but by 
Procopius Seriiida. Chiua may be intended, 
but of this there can be no certainty. Indeed 
it is possible that die teini was meant to ex- 
press a compound like the Indo-China, some 
region intermediate l)etwc(*n Serica and India, 
and if so not improbably Kliotaii. “It would 
be curious,” says Klaproth, to know at 
what period the word silk was introduced 
in the English language. It appears to be 
the same as the Uussian chelk, wlii(;h I 
believe to be derived from the Mongol silk : 
this is so much the more likely as Russia 
was for a long period under the Mongol yoke.” 
Silk, then, seems to have given its name to the 
people who lirst fabricated it, and sent it to 
the west ; and the Seres of the Greeks and 
Romans were evidently the Chinese, whose 
empire was formerly separated by ihe Oxns 
from that of Persia. M. P. Mail la in his 
I’Histoire generale de la Chine, rneiUious that 
B. c. 2600, Si-ling-clii, wile of thiMMuperor 
of China, Hoang-ti, was enjoined by him to 
utilize the thread of the silkworm iu whieh 
she succeeded. 

China , — Two of the principal manufactures 
of China are those of silk and porcelain, and 
could the Cliinese nrg(? no other claims to 
praise on account ol‘ their ingenuity, these two 
aloue might serve to give them a high rank 
among the nations of the woi ld. D’Herhelot 
justly considers tliat,as Romk^ obtained the silk 
inanufacture from Greece*, and (Greece from 
Persia, so the last was indebbal for it, accord- 
ing to the best oriental authors, to China. 
The tratlitioii, indeed, of the invention is 
there carried back into the mythological 
periods, and dates with the origin of agricul- 
ture. Husbandry and the silk manufacture, 
the chief sources of food and clothing, 
form the subject of one of sixteen discourses 
to the people. It is there obs(*rved, that “ from 
ancient times the Sou of Heaven himself di- 
rected the plough : the empress planted the 
mu I berry- tree. Thus have these exalted 
personages, not above the practice of labor 
and exertion, set an example to all under 
heaven, with a view to leading the millions 
of tlieir subjects to attend to their essential 
interests.” In the work published by im- 
perial authority, called ‘ Illustrations of Hus- 
bandry and Weaving,* there are numerous 
woodcuts, accompanied by letter-press ex- 
planatory of the different processes of farm- 
ing and the silk manufacture. Tho former 
head is confined to the production of rice, 
the staple article of food, and proceeds from 


the first plouglilng of the land to the packing 
of the graiu, the latter details all the opera- 
tions connected with plantiug the mulberry 
and gathering the leaves, up to the final weav- 
ing of the silk. Notices of the cultivation of 
the mulberry and the rearing of silkwoims 
found in Chinese works have been collect- 
ed and published by Mr. Julien by orders 
of the French government. From his work 
it appears that credible notices of the culture 
of the tree and manufacture of silk are found 
as far back as u. c. 7b0 ; and in refei ing its 
invention to the empress Siling> or Yuenfi, 
wife of the emperor Hwang, to B. c. 2602, 
the Chinese Iiave shown their belief of its still 
higher antifjuity. “Tho Shi-king contains 
this distich : The legitimate wife of Hwangti 
named Si ling slii, began to rear silkwornos.” 
The best silk is found in the provinces of 
Sz’cheun, Hupeh ; Chebkiang, and Kiangnaii, 
but every province south of 45® N. produces 
it of differcut degrees of fineness. Probably * 
the kind called tsu-tle, brought from Hupeh, is 
the finest silk found in the world. In China, 
while the worms are growing, care is taken to 
keep them undisturbed, and they>are often 
changed from one liurdle to another that they 
may have roomy and cleanly places ; the utmost 
attention is paid to the condition and feeding 
of the worms and rioting tho time for pre- 
paring them for spinning cocoons. Three 
days arc required for them to spin, and in six 
it is time to stiflo tlie larva ; and reel the 
silk from the cocoons ; but this being usually 
done by other workmen, those who rear the 
worms enclose the cocoons iu ajar buried in 
the ground and lined with mats and leaves, 
interlaying them with salt, which kills. the 
pnpiu and keeps the silk supple, strong mrd 
lustrous ; preserved in this manner, they can 
be transported to any distance, or the reeling 
of the silk can be delayed till convenient. 
Another mode of destroying the cocoons is to 
spreail them on trays, and expose them by 
twos to the steam of boiling water, putting 
the up[)er in the place of the lower one accord- 
ing to the degree of heat they are in, taking 
care that the chrysalides arc killed, and the 
silk not injured. After exposure to steam, 
the silk can be reeled off immediately, but if 
placed ill the jars, they must be put into warm 
water to dissolve the glue, before it can be 
unwound. The raw silk i.s au article of 
sale; the sorts usually known in the Canton, 
market are tsa-tle, taysaam, and Canton raw- 
silk. The Chinese loom is worked by two 
hands, one of whom sits on the top of thid 
frame, where he pulls the treddles, and assists 
in changing the various parts of the machine. 
The \xorkmen imitate almost any pattern, excel- 
ling particularly in crapes, and flowered satins 
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find damasks, for official dresses. The com- 
mou people wear pongee and senshaw, which 
they frequently dye in gambier to a dust or 
black colour ; these fabrics constitute most 
durable summer garments, and the pongee 
becomes softer by repeated wasiiing, many of 
the delicate silk tissues known in Europe arc 
not manufactured by the Chinese, most of 
their fabrics being lieavy. Tlie lo or law is 
a beautiful article, used for summer robes, 
musqueto curtains, festoons and other pur- j 
poses, but is seldom sent alu’oad. 'flie 
English words satin, sonslmw, and silk, are 
probably derived I'rom tlie Chinese terms 
az’tiiu, seushaaud szo, intermediately through 
other languages. j 

Silk in Europe, — Al)out the middle of the j 
sixth’ century, the western world rccoiveil 
a supply of silkworms’ eggs : these were 
' conveyed from Cliina to C-onstantinople by 
two Persian monks, who had gone to the east 
as missionaries, and had observed in China 
the various process(;s connected with the rear- 
ing of the silkworm, the nature of the trees 
on which they feil, and the preparation of the 
silk. This occurred about the year o.52, in 
the i*eign of Justinian, who gave every en- 
couragement to the introduction of the valu- 
able insect. The eggs were secretly con- 
veyed from China within a hollow cane : at 
the proper season they were hatciied, and the 
caterpillars were fed with the leaves of tin* 
wild mulberry tree. The monks eontinucMl 
to superintend, at Constantinople, the rearing 
of the* insects, and the wliolo process of ma- 
nufacturing the silk. From this small com- 
meuceraeut the myriads of silkworms have 
sprung, which throughout Europe ami west- 
ern Asia have met the demand for silk, wliich 
has gone on increasing from that time to the 
present. The silkworm in Europe, is the cater- 
pillar of the mulberry tree? moth ( Boml)yx mori) 
belonging to the tribe Bombyc Idas. The eggs 
of this moth are smaller than graitis of mus- 
tard seed, very numerous, slightly tlattened, 
yellowish at first, but cliangiug in a few days t( 
a blue or slate colour. In tem{)erate climates 
they can be preserved through the winter 
without hatching until the time wlien the mul- 
berry tree puts forth its leaves in the following 
spring. This insect, in many parts of China in 
the open air, goes through all its changes with- 
out any attention from man, whose only care 
is to gather in the harvest of silk cocoons 
at the right season. In some parts of ( Jjina, 
however, the silkworm requires the same care 
in the way of shelter, feeding, and nursing 
which mother countries is found necessary to 
ensure success. TheMorus nigra is not the best 
species for the nourishment of the silkyrorm, 
although the caterpillar feeds readily on the 
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leaves. The white-fruited mulberry, M. alba, 
a native of China, is the best, and is greatly 
preferred by the insect. The Ifitter is now cul- 
tivated into many parts of Europe, frequently 
as a pollard by road sides. It comes into leaf a 
fortnight earlier than the black mulberry, which 
is un advantage in the culture of silkworms. The 
white mulberry does not thrive in Britain, the 
winters being too severe. The Philippine mul- 
berry is a favourite in the south of France, 
on account of the size and quantity of the 
leaves, and the ease with which it can he pro- 
pagated. In the south of Einope, mulberry 
leave.s are sold by weight in the market, and 
the buyer chooses them either young or 
filature, according to tlui .age of the insects 
wliich are to feed on them. Young worms 
are fed on tender leaves, while full-grown 
cfUerpillurs require the stronger nutriment of 
the mature leaf. Attempts liave been made to 
store food for the silkworm by drying the 
leaves in the sun, them ifalueing tbein to 
powder, and placing tlie latter in jars. This 
powd(‘r, moisteni'd with Avater is e.ateii Avith 
avidity by the silkworm and may prove a 
valuable resource in late siaisons, or under 
circumstances Avhich allcct the prineip.al crop, 
ft is OA'en I hough t that tliree or four crops of 
cocoons per year may be obtained in noi th- 
ern clinuites, by keeping successive hatch- 
iug.s of eggs in Avarm rooms, and supplying 
the worms with this food during Avinter. The 
silkAvorm, Avhen first hatched, is about a 
quarter qf an inch long, and of a dark colour. 
If .supplied with appropriate food it remains 
contentedly in one spot : this is the ease 
throughout its changes, so that there is no 
trouble in retaining it within lionnds, as there 
would be Avith some other calerpillars. Af ter 
eiglit days’ feeding and rapid increase of size, it 
prepares to change its skin, the first skin 
having become loo small for its body. It re- 
mains three days Avithout food, during wliich 
time a .secretion forms on the surface of the new 
skin, which helps the caterpillar to cast off 
the old one ; hut the operation is further 
facilitated by silken lines Avhich the insect 
casts off and fix(38 to the adjacent object : 
these hold the old skin tightly, wliile the cater- 
pillar ci’ecf)s out of it. The wJiole covering 
of the body is thus cast off, including that of 
the feet, and of tlie teeth and jaws, but it is 
done with difficulty, and sometimes the skin 
breaks, and a portion of it remains attached to 
the hinder part of the body, compre.ssiug it, 
and usually causing death. The newly 
moulted worm is pale in colour, and wrinkled ; 
but it immediately recovers its appetite, and 
groAvs so rapidly that the new skin is soon fiil- 
od out, and in five days another moult becomes 
necessary. Four of these moults and re- 
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newals of the skin bring the caterpillar to its the internal layersof white , cocoons, which 
full sijsej when its appetite becomes voracious, strongly resemble Chinese paper, as a material 
and the succulent parts of the mulberry for writing on. A quantity of inferior silk 
leaves disappear with extraordinary rapidity, is obtained in British India from the Tusseh 
The insect is now nearly 3 inches long ; its and Arindy silkworms. The first affords a. 
structure consists of 12 membranous rings, coarse dark-coloured silk, which is woven into 
which contract and elongate as the body a cheap durable cloth ; the second yields a 
moves. There are 8 pairs of let's ; the first delicate flossy silk, which cannot be wound 
3 pairs being covered with a sliclly or scaly from the co(!Oons, and is therefore spun like 
aubstanct?, which also invests the heail. The cotton. Of this, a coarse kind of white cloth 
mandibles are strong, and indeiiled like a is manufactured, which is loose iu texture, 
saw. Beneath the jaw are 2 small orifices but so durable that it can scarcely be worn 
through which the insect draws its silken out in a life-time. 

lines. The silk is a fine yellow transparent! The domestic treatment of the silkworm has 
gum, secreted iu slender vesseds, wdiich are | hcen brought to great perfection in Italy. For- 
descrihed as being wound, as it were, on 2 nierly the eggs were liatched at uncertain 
spindles in the stomach ; these vessels, if un- ; periods, depending on the natural warmth of 
folded, would he about 10 inches long. The ihe season, or tiny w^erc put in manure-beds, or 
insect breathes through 9 pairs of spirach*s , were worn iu little hags about the person next 
<listrihuted along the sides of the body. The ihe skin. They are now hatehed in an apart- 
caterpillar has 7 small eyes near the innutli ; imuit heated to tin* proper degree by a stove ; 
the 2 spots higher up arc not eyes, hut por- , hut they are first washed iu water, and after- 
lions of the skull. Arrived at maturity, the wards in wine, to separate light eggs, as well as 
caterpillar is of a rich gold(*n line ; it leaves j dirt, and the gummy envelope wliich surrounds 
off' eating, and selec^ts a corner in w'hich to j the heavy ones. The temperature of. the 
spin its cocoon. It first forms a loose struc- j hatching-room is at first 64’, hut is gradually 
ture of floss-silk, and then within it (he closer | raised 1 or 2 degrees daily, until it reaches 
texture of its nest, of an oval shape : here I 82®, which it is not to exceed. IMeces of coarse 
tlie caterj)illar remains working until it is j muslin, or of white pa})er pierced with holes, 
gradually lost sight oi within its own heanfi- are j)la(*ed ovei* the eggs when they are about 
fill winding-sheet. Taking no food and ! to he handled. Through tliese the worms creep 
emitting this laige quantity of silk, its body ) to the upper surfaces and are removed as soon 
diinini. lies one-half, and on the completion ' as possible to a cooler place. Young leaves 
of its cocoon it changes its skin once nmre. ainl sprigs of mulberry are laid upon the mus- 
l)Ut then becomes an apparently iiianinian* lin or paper, wlien tlie worms eagerly settle 
clirysalis or aurelia, with a sinootli lirown skin, on the leaves, and can tlius be transferred to 
and pointed at one end. It remains in this ; trays, and removed to the nui'sery. This is a 
corpse-like state fora fortnight or three wind-is, i dry room of regulated warmth, with windows 
when it comes forth a perfect winged ins(*ct on both sides, so that free veutilation may ho 
— the silk moth.. In escaping from (he co- : attainable. Chloride of lime should be in use 
coon it pushes aside (lie fibres, first moisten- i to purify the air, and a thermometer and hy- 
ing tlio interior of the cocoon with. tasteless rometer to regulate the heat and moisture 
liquid from its mouth to dissolve* the gum the latter is aj)t to abound where silkworms 
which holds the fibres together. The mouth aie kept, and is very prejudicial to them, 
lias uo teeth, therefore it cannot gnaw its Moist exhalations arise from the leaves aud 
way out as generally supposed. In the per- from their bodies ; fermentation, also, soon 
feet form, tho in.^ect takes no food, and only takes place if litter and dung be not speedily 
lives 2 or 3 days : the female dies soon after removed I'rom their trays ; these are fertile 
laying her eggs, and the male does not long sources of disease among the worms, and may 
survive her. carry off thousands in a day. One of the 

The common silkworm is not the only di.seases to which silkworms are liable consists 
caterpillar from whose cocoons silk has been ofi he formation ofa minute cryptogaraous plant 
obtained for manufacturing purposes; but of mildew within the body of the living insect, 
it is superior in the quality and quantity Damp aud fermenting food and litter produce, 
of its silk to all other insects. The larvas in the first place, among the fatty matter of 
of many European moths produce a strong t.Jie body of the caterpillar, an infinite number 
silk, the native silkworms of America yield a of sporules supported by minute stems. These 
material which has been manufactured into increase to such a degree that the vegetation 
handkerchiefs, stockings, &c., by the inhabi- soon pierces the skin, gives a general mealy 
tants of Chilpancingo, Tixtala, and other places appearance to the body of tlie caterpillar, 
of South America* The ancient Mexicans used ripens ils seed, which is borne by the winds 
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to every part of ilio nursery, carrying conta- different from that which now . described, 
gion witli it, and lit lengtli causes the death The cull lire is so extensive that upwards of 
of the worms. Tlic dead bodies of worms or 2,000,000 of mulberry-trees are required to 
moths (for the insect is infected in all stages) supply the food of tlie myriads of worms, 
are sources of contagion unless immediately i Instead of wicker shelves lined with paper, 
destroyed. This disease is called Muscai-dine j large harnboo-like rushes which grow on 
in France, Calcinetto in Italy ; the French 1 the banks of the Rhone, are cut down, 
name arises from the resemhlaiKte of the j split open, and attached together so as to 
diseased caterpillar to a mealy kind of sugar- i form Jong cane beds about 2| feet broad, 
plum made in Provruice, ainl sold by the name j cnlleil claies. These are arranged one above 
ofMiiscardine ; the Italian name also refers j anotlior on a rude frame-work erected tbrougli- 
to the chalky or mealy surface of the skin. | outthechamher, spacesbeing left atintervals as 
Various fumigations and waslies have been passages for the attendants to traverse. The 
tried, in order to purify infected nurseries, worms, as soon as they are hatched, are 
and to preserve others from the ravages of strewed among the claics, and the mulberry 
this malady : a soliilion oflilue vitriol, riiesnl- leaves at the proper moment scattered over 
pliate of coj)per aj)pli(‘d to the wood-work, and amongst tliem. The attendants make use 
frames, &c., of, the nurscM-y, is of great use iu of a short ladder to asceiUl to the higher claies. 
destroying the seeds of th(‘ fungus, hut InotherestablishmentstheclaiesareaiTaug- 
nothing is so good a preservativeasrigid atten- ed so as to hang from the circumference of 
lion to cleanliness and good ventilation. The large wheels placcil at each end of the apart- 
improved means, first eniploycHl in Italy, for nieiit ; by turning these wheels the ranges of 
preserving the health of tliesij valuable insects, shelves rise and fall, and arc transferred from 
are due to Count Dandolo, who gave parti(!u- side to side at the pleasure of the attendant. 
Jar and scientific attention to the subject, and The manufacturing treatment of the silk, when 
superseded many an absurd <‘uslorn iu the tiie labours of tlie silkworm are over, is as 
rearing of silkworms. According to bis follows: — When the crop of cocoons is corn- 
method wicker shelves arc arranged in a room pleto it is gathered from the bushes, and about 
at couveiiient ilistances, aud arc line with oiic-sixticth part is set aside for the production 
paper on which the worms are placed. Such of eggs, the finest cocoons as to web au<l 
worms only are placed together as have b(‘en colour being selected for this purpose. A 
hatched at tlie same time, the space allowe^l differeiice of weight generally determines 
them la;ing, Cor each ounce of egg, <S square j w'hich are tlie cocoons of male, and whicdi 
feet during the first age, 1 ,5 feet for the second | of female insects: the hitter are heavier 
age, 35 feet for the thiid age, 82;i feet for ! and rounder than the former. The cocoons 
the fourth, and about 200 feet for the fifth j inteuded to produce eggs are preserved in 
age. Tlie mulberry-leaves are chopped in ; a very dry room, and in about 10 days, they 
order to present a large number of fresh-cut i lose in weight to the amount of 7-^ per cent, 
edges t-othe young insect. Four meals u-d:iy, 1 The main crop of cocoons is next sorted into 
as a regular rule, aud luncheons between wlieii I 9 qualities, known iu tlm factories as — 1, 
the worms are particularly voracious, is the! Good cocoons, which arc strong, firm, almost 
liberal allowance for their sul)sistence. The | equally round at both ends, not very large, 
temperature at whieli silkworms are liealthiest hut free from spots. 2. Calcined cocoons, in 
appears to he from (i8® to 7o*, though they | which the worm has died after having com- 
are able to bear a much higher temperature, pleted its work, and is reduced to a powder 

Alternations of heat and cold are exceedingly substance. 3. Cocalons, wliich are larger 
injurious to them. In Europe, when the and less compact than good cocoons. 4. 
silkworms are about to spin they are pro- (’lioqucttcs, cocoons in which the worm has 
vided with little hushes of broom, heath, or died before finishing its work. 5. Dupian, or 
other flexible substance, which ai-e arranged double cocoons, difficult to uiiwdud, and often 
upright between the shelves, tlicir tops being kept for seed. 6. Soufflons, cocoons of so 
bent into an arched form by the shelf above, loose and soft a texture that they cannot be 
The bushes are spread out like fans, to allow unwound. 7. Pointed cocoons, in which one 
plenty of tfpace for the cocoons ; for if crowd- end rises in a point, which breaks off after a 
ed, the worms are apt to form double cocoons, little silk has been unwound, and so spoils 
two working together, and these are worth the thread. 8. Perforated cocoons, from 

only half the price of single cocooms. These which the moth has escaped. 9. Bad cho^ 

bushes, laden with cocoons, appear like di- quettes, iu which the silk is spotted, rotten 
miuutive trees bearing gulden fruit. In the and blackish in colour. The vitality of the 
department of the Drome, in Fraqce, the chrysalis is destroyed previously to unwind- 
method of managing the insects is slightly I ing the cocoons i this is done either by expo- 
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sure to the sun, or by artificial heat, such as In the interval, the worm becomes sickly about 
that of an oven after, the bi'cad is withdrawn. 4 times for periods of 4, 5, 6 and 7 days res- 
The floss silk is removed from the cocoon by pectively, during whicli it i*einains for 30 
opening it at one end and slipping out the hours tit a time without feeding. Fresh mul- 
cocoon. In reeling, it is necessary to use berry leaves are supplied seven times a day 
cocoons of one quality, ns different qualities at intervals of three hours. Half of the worms 
require different treatment. The natural are reported to perish during the extremes of 
gum of the cocoons is softened by immersion hot and cold weather. Tlie moth usually 
in warm water, kept at the proper temperature emerges from the cocoons in the morning ten 
by a charcoal fire, or by a steam pipe. After or fifteen days after the completion of the 
they have remained in it for a few minutes, cocoon. The mal»^ and female motlr are 
the reeler (generally a woman) gently stirs allowed to remain together till .5 m. when 
up or brushes the cocoons with a short hireli- the males are ejecred and the females corn- 
rod, and to this the loose threads of ihe cocoons inence to lay eggs. When ready to spin, the 
adhere, and are thus drawn out of the water, worms are placed on a bamboo tray (exposed 
They are then taken 4 or 5 together, twisted to the snn) in which are raised numerous cir- 
with the fingers into one thread (as many as cnlar walls of matting (one within another) 
30 can be wound together) and passed through the outer one, measuring about four feet in 
a metal loop, which rubs off dirt ainl impuri- diameter. The cocoons are boiled, and after- 
ties ; it then passes on to the reel, whiidi has wards placed in hot water, when the silk is 
a slight lateral motion, so that the thread of reeled off*: 1,000 cocoons are supposed to 
one revolution does not overlay the other. If yield from 2 to 6 Rupees weight of raw silk, 
it were allowed to do so, the threads would The mulberry trees are planted chiefly in 
be glued together before the gum had time to hlaek .‘ind red soils, and require continuous 
harden by exposure to the air. When any moisture. With care they last ten years and 
single thread breaks or comes to an end its yield fresh leaves .six times a year, the stems 
place is supplied by a new one, tlmt the united being periodically cut down. One yield of 
thread may be of equal thickness throughout, leaves on an acrci of ground sufficed for seven 
The new thread is merely laid on, and adheres bamboo trays of worms, each tray measuring 
to the rest by its native gum, and as the about four feet. As each tray of worms is calcu- 
filameiits are finei* near their termination than lated to produce one seer of silk, and as iho 
at the commencement, it is necessary to add trees yield leaves six times a year, the cost of 
other cocoons before the first set is quite ex- producliofi and the net profits on one acre are 
hausteJl. The cocoons are not entirely wound Rupees 27-4-0. 

ofiT, but the husk containing the chrysalis is 0/dna. — There seems ' to bo no doubt that 

used, together with the floss silk, under the China is the country where the product of the 
name of waste. Improved methods of reeling silkworm was first used as a material for textile 
are introduced from time to. time, but they fabrics, and tliat the industry has gradually ra- 
aro on the same principle as the above. The diated I’rom Cliina as a centre, till it covers, at 
length of filament yielded by a single cocoon the present day, a number of very widely di.s- 
is 300 yards, though some have yielded up- trilmted areas of very diverse eliiiiatic condi- 
wards of 600 yards. Eleven or twelve tions. 'J’lie Chinese liistorians carry back the 
pounds of cocoons yield one pound of silk cultivation of the mulberry and the breeding of 
from 200 to 250 cocoons going to the pound silkworms to the period of myths. If they arc 
weight: thus about 2,817 cocoons are in- to be believed, the art of silk reeling was known 
eluded in that quantity. The reeled silk is in China in the time of Fouh-hi, a century before 
made up into hanks for sale and use. The the date usually assigned to [lie biblical deluge, 
form and contents as well us the quality of and the empress 8i-ling-chi, wife of the eele- 
these hanks differ according to the quarter brated Iloang-ti (2002 years belbrc the chris- 
whence they are received. tian era) did not disdain to share in the 

Madras . — The breetling of the silkworm labours attending the care of the insect, as well 
is carried on to some extent in Denken- as in those of the loom, tlie invention of which 
cot tall in the Salem district. There are seems to be attributed to her, and to have 
about 41 persons (of all castes) in this raised her to the position of a tutelary genius, 
town who breed the worm, and the value of with special altars of her own. But whatever 
the silk produced yearly is about Rs. 1,000, the precise date of the discovery, it appears 
it being disposed of in Salem and Bangalore, there can be no question ol* the very high 
at Rs. i I per seer. The moth usually lays its antiquity of the knowledge of the worm and 
Gggs in the evening, and they take from 10 its product in China. A series of imperial 
to 1 4 days to hatch, after which 40 days elapse edicts, aiid a voluminous literature of practical 
l^fore the worm commences to spin its cocoon, treatises, testify to the importance of the indus- 
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the care that was taken to foster an manufacture made no great progr^s till the 
art which was considered, according to M. de 18th century, when the opening of more fre- 
Kosny, * best fitted to promote the morality of quent communication with China gave a cer- 
the people and extinguish pauperism ki the tain stimulus to the traffic in silk. At the 
:i.«mpire.* The original cradle of sericulture in present day, according to Crawfurd, the indus- 
China, included the country of ‘Yen, lying try has again fallen into disfavour, and the 
south-west of the present province of Shan- few places wlierc it still maintains an existence, 
toung ; the country of Ts’ing, answering to the only produce a small quantity of a coarse 
north-west region of the same province, the fabric inferior to the manufactures of Java and 
country of Siu, covering the soutli of Shan- Celebes. Some Siamese silk now finds its way 
toung and the northern portion of Kiangsou : to the looms of Ahmedabad. 
and lastly the country of King, which now /a Lahmu, silk was produced, from a 
constitutes the province of lloukouang.’ The mnltivoltine worm, in 18G‘J and 1870. The 
i^ustry now extends to the whole of China then Governor was sanguine of success, and a 
except the extreme northern provinces. Not report by Mr. Cobb, on the silk and cocixjiis 
even an approximate estimate can he made of '^eiit iVom Labnan in 1870, is favourable, 
the amount of silk produced, but, besides Jtdo In(lo-C/unese m/ions therii »oemsre’dson 
exporting some. 10 million pounds annually to believe that the knowledge of silk passed 
by sea, the yield is sufficient to clothe in silk from (lie Western Provinces of China. The 
all but the lowest classes of a population alleged j breeding o Fiji Ik- worms is now practised in the 
to number 400,000,000. According to ( ap- 1 modern kingdom ol' Ava and the provinces of 
tain Bowers, of Sladcn's Expedition, the silk ! British Burmah. 

trade in the west ot China is now nearly .sns- Persia. — By the 7th century of the Christian 

pended. Large quantities used to be raised the breeding of tlie worm and the inanu- 
iu Yunnan and Szechuen, but tlie industry lacturc of silk fabrics bad firmly established 
has suffered from the Pantluay revolt and con- themselves in Persia, and probably, where scri- 
sequent disturbances. (mhurehas taken root in Affghanistan, it is an 

Corea , — The region indicated above, as off'ihoot oF the Persian industry. At the present 
the cradle of the silkworm in China, lies over day the mull)crry grows almost throughout Per- 
against the peninsula of the Corea and the sia ; but the true silk region lies on the south 
Japanese Island of Kiu Siu, where the civi- shore oF the Caspian, between tlie mouths of the 
lisation of Niphon seems to have first taken Araxes and Gurgan, or, in other w<mls, the pro- 
root six or seven centuries before the chris- vinces of >Sbirwan, Ghilan and Mazenderan., 
tian era. The jealousy of the Chinese Govern- * The first is a Russian province. The industry is 
ment appears, for some centuries, to liave kept also carried on in the Persian provinces of Ka- 
the secret from spreading even to tlie Corea, chan, Meshed and Yezd. A paper in the 
But, according to a Chinese authority, the art “Technologist” for 186.5, states that the worms 
of silk-reeling was introduced into that penin- are very carelessly treated and the silk very 
sula in the 12th century before Christ, and variable in quality. England, Russia and 
spread rapidly throughout the whole region ; France import raw silk from Persia. But its 
this account is confirmed by the narrative of quality is low, it being ill-reeled and irregular, 
an embassy from China to tlu; Corea in the The Persian silk crop of 1868-64 is said to 
yeiars 1119-1120 n. c., whicli describes the ' have yielded 1,1 2i), 586 lbs., valued at <£734,198. 
nobles and the chief officers of tlie court, with The average jiricc was 12.?. to 16?.: lor the 
their wives, as dressed in tlio same kinds of best quality 18?. Of this produce 400,000 lbs. 
silk fabrics as are still to be found in this were ^’hip])ed to Great Britain, 80,000 lbs. to 
extreme eastern peninsula. France, and 141,600 lbs. to Russia. Within 

Anam and Siam . — Later, the industry had tlie last fe w years tlie yield has much diminished, 
spread southward in China far beyond its ori- Japan. — Tlu; date of tlie introduction of the 

ginal limits, and ic reached the Anamite silkworm into Ja^ian seems somewhat doubtful, 
kingdoms. M. de Rosny dates its introduction But, commencing with the Tith century of the 
there from the third century before our era. Christian era, the industry has rapidly spread. 
In Tonquin and Cochin-China the manufac- In tact the people addicted themselves to the 
ture of silk took consideralilo hold, and in pursuit with siudi ardour that, in fear lest other 
the 17th century there appears to have branches of agriculture should be altogether 
been a large export of silk from these coun- abandoned, the Japanese Government has, at 
tries. At the present day the silk Is mostly ased times, forbidden the extension of mulberry cul- 
for home consumption ; and it is said to be tivation, or attempted, by sumptuary laws, to 
markedly inferior to tliat of China. The Sia- restrict the use of silk garments to certain 
mese appeap»to ha^e learnt the arj in the classes. Sericulture has spread to almost all 
beginning of the *7th century b. c., but the the islands of the Japanese Archipelago. But 
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the northerii' isles are somewhat too cold, and Greece, as is apparent from Gibbon's account 
the southern too hot, to be a favorable field for of the manufactures of Corinth, Thebes and 
the enterprise. According to a report by Mr. Argos in the 10th century, and silk is still 
Adams, Secretary of Legation, “the silk dis- produced in theMorca and in thd islands of 
tricts are confined to the principal island, and C 3 qn*us and Crete. But the total out-turn 
may be divided into three groups ; the northern does not seem to exceed 150,000 lbs. per an- 
designated under the general name of Oshiu ; num, and the silk is of inferior quality, 
the south-western, including those of Echizen, Spain seems to have been the next country 
Sodai, Mashita, &c.; and the central, wiiich of Europe to see the silk-worm introduced, 
produces the Mayebashi, Shinshiu and other “The secret,” says Gibbon, “had been stolen by-, 
varieties of bank silks, as well as the silks of the dexterity and diligence of the Arabs, aid ^ 
the Kosbiu and llaehoji.” The opening of the two cities of Spain, Almeria and Lisbon/^ were 
ports has considerably increased the growth of famous for the manufacture, the us^, and per-.^ 
mulberry in Japan. There arc no statistics as haps tlio exportation of silk.” In 1842 Spin 
to the intci'iial consumption of silk: the Con- produced about 2,000,000 lbs., of wbicli Valen- 
sul at Kanagawa estimated the total yield at eia yielded three-fifths and Murcia andGre- 
135,000 bales. Ill i8()2 ()3 the o?: ports ruse iiada each one-fifth. The cocoons arc said to- 
to 25,800 bales (or a little over 100 Ihs.) This he excellent, but the silk, reeled by the 
year was excejjtioual. Hut tlie average ex|)orts peasantry, is irregular, 
of the four Ibllowiug years wci’e about 15,000 fn Porlmjal^ the silk-worm of the province 
bales. Coeooiisvaiul eggs are also largely ex- of Traz-os-Monles alone in Europe escaped the - 
ported. The following are given as the values, lOth century epizoic. The nverago annual export 
ill dollars, of raw silk, eoeooiis and eggs, res- of cocoons is 7,500 cwt. The industry is more 
pcctively, exported in 1 8G8 and 1800 : — generally in the hands of small producers than in 
1 808. 1 800. other parts of Europe. Tlie tree used was the 

Silk . . . . . 10 038 04L 4 80J,900 black mulberry, which attains, the dimensions of 

Cocoons.. . 'l 23'o40 ' 1 77 805 forest tree : but oflate many plants of the best 

Ivj-gs . 4,100,138 2,728,500 varieties of French and Italian white mulberry 

in the midd’lo of the'itU cin tury of plmitod. At the Exhibition .it Oporto 

the ciu-istian era tlie nlik-worm introdiiccd >'> ten provinces competed, and beautiful , 
into Europe. After an itii.sucoessliil attempt to cw'ons and manufactures arc said to have been 
stimulate to competition “ ids ehristiaii allio.s oxhiliited. A lliriving tuctory had beeu estab- 
the Aviliiopiaiis of Ahys.sitiia, wlio littd l■eoelllly 1 tailed and three new reel mg machines invented, 
acquired the arts of mivigatioii, the 8[>irit of 7a tillthe out-break of the 19th century 
trade and the soa-])ort <U’ Advil is, still doeorated epizoic, the imect seems to have found a 
with the tro])hies of a Grecian (‘oiKpieror," the most congenial habitat, and sericulture has 
emperor Justinian found by a lucky cluinee spread more or l(?ss all over the peninsula. The 
the moans of gratifying his wisli to delcat the estimates of the total produce of Italian silk 
monopoly of silk liitlierto lield by the Per- vary exceedingly. ' The report of the Turin 
sians. This cliance was tlie afhent of two (Jiamher of Commerce for 1870 estimates 
Persian monks wdio had been long resident the out-turn of the preceding season at the 
in China, and wlio now oifered to im])ovt tlie eggs iraluo of 77^ millions of francs, representing 
of the silkworm, 'flicy w’ore liberally eiiconrg- about 13 million kilos of cocoons. It is not 
ed by Justinian, and Gibbdii relates how clear whether tliis is for the wliole Italian 
they “ again entered C/hina, deceived a jealous kingdom ; but at any rate it seems to include 
people by concealing the eggs of tlie silk-worm the iiortbern provinces down to Tuscany, Um- 
in a hollow cane, and returned in triumph bria, and the Marches. Mr. Wiiikworth in 
with the spoils oi’ tlie east.” “Under their the “Technologist,” on the other hand, esti- 
direction,” ho coni in lies, “the eggs were males the yield of Italy at upwards of 100 
hatched at the pr«)per season by tlie artificial million pounds of cocoons, or more than three 
heat of dung; the worms weriH’od with mill- times the estimate of the Turin Chamber of 
berry leaves ; they lived and laboured in a Coiiimeree. The British Trade Journal, too, 
foreign climate ; a sufiicient number of butter- puts the value of Italian cocoons at U | mil- 
flies wais saved to jiropagate the race, and trees lions sterling, or between three or four times 
were planted to sn})ply the nourishment of the the value estimateil by the Italian authority 
rising generations. And the Sogdoite amhas- cited above. By the year 1870 the epizoic 
sadors acknowledged, in the succeeding reign, disease had made great liavoc in Italy, which 
that the Romans were not inferior to the |,was then largely dependent on imported seed, 
natives of China in the education of the insect In France, the culture of silk does not 
and the manufacture of silk.” seem to have taken any holcL till the com- 

Greece , — The industry rapidly took root in mencement of the lOth century, when 
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Franois I, introduced silk-wonns from Milan 
to Lyoiw, and the rearing of the worm wart 
simultanepnsly commenced in tlie valley of 
the Khoiie. This tract still continues the 
Head-(|uarters of tin; industry in France, the 
Cevenncrt silk bearing the highest reputation. 
But sericulture had, up to the year LSoT, been 
also much' extended towards the north and 
west. In 1780 France ])roduccd 1 ,(HK),t)00 ll)s. 
of raw silk, and in 185fi the ont-turn of cocoons 
reached to 2(1 million kilos (corresponding to 
about 5 million English pounds of raw silk, j 
In 1857, however, tlie fatal e])izoic broke out, 
and the yield of cocoons had fallen to El 
million kilos in ISO 7. 

In Ahjeria. — France carried the industry to 
Algeria, and in 18(51 that province produced 
4,20(» kilos of cocoons. A Government honnt y 
' was offered to eiu'onragc the pursuit, and ahout 
JB1,000 paid in rewards in the same year. In 
1869 the produce had risen to 22,754 tl>s. 
(English) of cocoons. But the coi:oons had 
carried disease with them. 

Great liritain. — The manufacture of silk in 
England dates from the year 1585, when the 
sack of Antwerp by the Spaniards dr»)vc many 
Flemish artisans to England, 'i'he industry re- 
ceived a further impetus from the revocation of 
the edict of Xaiilcs, just a century later, when a 
large body of French weavers crossed the chan- 
nel and settled themselves in Spitalfields. 4'he 
maniitacture has always been fostered by Go- 
vernment, tbougli not perha})S in the most 
judicious way, and now consumes some 12 
million pounds of raw silk annually. Several 
efforts have been made to establisii the breed- 
ing of the silk-worm in the United Kingdom, 
but none of these efforts have been successlul. 

United States.— -\iX\\Q end of 1^69 it was 
calculated that there were upward of four 
million trees in the Stale, belonging in almost 
equal proportions t<^ three species, viz., M<u’ns 
multicaulis, M. alba, and M. moretti. 'riic 
last is described as like M. alba, but witli a 
purple berry. The worms introdiu*ed are also 
of three species, one annual, the sccoml bivnl- 
tine, the tliird trivoltine. But tlie first is the 
species by tar most common, and is indeed said to 
pay better than the others. 

New South Wales, South Australia, Victoria., 
and Queensland have all produced silk, but 
the possibility of commercial success lias not 
yet been demonstrated. The Ailaiilliiis worm 
has been bred at Sydney, and both that breed 
and the Bombyx inori seem to have been tried 
in Van Diemen’s Land so long ago as 1862. 

In New Zealand experiments have been made 
with the Ailanthus worm (Attacus cynthia)* 
and with Japanese (seemingly) trivoltincs. 

In Madagascar, there is said to be an indi- 
genous silkworm of great size, fed in 
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the open fields on tlie i)igeon-pca (Ambira 
vatry) and yielding very large cacoons. Little 
attention, hoAvever, is paid to it by the natives. 
Tliirt is probably the silk of whicli Mr. Consul 
Pakenham writes : — There is another silk in 
Madagascar much esteemed on account of its 
strength, wliicli I am told is collected in a state 
of Ijoss in tlie ijittUMor, and afterwards treated 
much tlie same as cotton.” (Compare the 
carding of the Eria silk in Assam.) Mr. Pa- 
kenhani states that “ tlie notorious M. dcLas- 
tolle” imported Bomhyxeggs from Cliina, intro- 
duced the imilberry and set up a regular cstah- 
lisliment at 'raniatavc, whicli jirodiicod “ several 
thousand pounds'’ t)f fme silk. The letter con- 
taining those partieulars is dated the llth 
August 18(51). 

Bengal . — From T 7951 to 1S:15 the sup])ly of 
raw silk fnMU Bengal fluctuat(*d within wide limits 
as will lie seen from the following table : — 



(.'oinpany’s 
iHcngah’jiw silk 
imported. 

Private Oenga 
raAV silk im- 
poi't(Ml, ware- 
liouscit l»y tlu5 
Company. 

Total. 


tbs.' 

lbs. 

lbs. 

ITl)." 

)577,»)88 

91 ,885 

7(59,873 

171)4 

•11)1, 4-^7 



494,487 

171)0 

371),543 

1 ‘2,981 

392,527 

171)(» 

3-10,1)) 50 

21 ,040 

3)51,106 

1 71)7 

88,211) 


88,219 

171)>< 

.352,780 



171)1) 

013,803 

1,(518 

) 545,421 

1<S(M) 

•i:)4,0)K) 


454,))()0 

1801 

3i)),;;o8 


310,3(58 

1.8()-J 

78,950 

35,794 

II .1,744 

i8or{ 

3;i)5,l89 

(58,904 

•10.5, 093 

180-1 

415,917 

2))5,793 

)521,7lO 

LSOo 

4(50,303 

375,(501 

335,904 

l8or> 

235,215 

173,308 

•408,523 

1807 

225,984 

‘2)57,)50J 

493,585 

1 808 

325,243 

53,2*25 

378,498 

1801) 

11(5,124 

•4) 5,) 523 

I(i2,7.t7 

1810 

373,598 

21 1,120 

584,718 

1811 

‘21)8, 053 

145,803 

404,75)5 

1812 

558,8»;2 

42;i,5l)5 

982,427 

181.3 

831,891 

252,459 

l,O84,3;50 

1814 

722,727 

1 14,239 

8.30,9(56 

181. a 

522,810 

279, -17(5 

802,28(5 

181)5 

381,215 

398,549 

779,764 

1817 

373,451) 

128,870 

50*2,335 

1818 

7.58,1 ](> ! 

4*20,8(5)) 

1,1(50,976 

1811) 

.553,105 

197,922 

751,0*27 

182)) 

811,875 

259,572 

1,071,447 

1821 

817,(525 

172,838 

91M),4)53 

1822 

845,382 

197,235 

1,042,)>17 

1823 

8.50,(508 

310,518 

4,1(51,186 

18241 

(5)5)),Ol2 

271,)537 

931,049 

1825 

(599,2.‘5() 

220, ‘20)5 

919,4.36 

1820 

898,388 

338,)535 

1,237,023 

1827 

920,(578 

1 99,3)51 

1,026,039 

1828 

1,039,(523 

90,)586 

1,13(5,309 

1821) 

1,129,710 

258,044 

1,387,754 

1830 

1 1 ,(K)0,071 

9)), 092 

1,186,163 

1831 

1,030,280 

64,597 

1,094,877 

18.32 

750,828 

205,(525 

956,463 

1833 

698,851 

.52,129 

750,980 

1834 

757,617 

53,124 

810,641 

1835 

721,609 

6,026 

727,635 
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Br. Fort)es Watson’s “ Textile Fabrics of 
India” includes silk piece-goods, and “ loon- 
gees” and “ sareos” of cotton and silk used con- 
jointly from Surat ; embroidery of gold and 
silver on silk irom Sattara ; silk piece-goods, 
from Ahmednuggur ; silk piece-goods and silk 
and cotton “ sarcos” from Helgaum ; silk and 
cotton “ loong(!e.s” from Bombay ; and silk ami 
cotton “sarc'os” Irom Dliai’war. B>erba.mpor(‘ 
near Khandesh also manulhcturos silk, and 
there are small colonies of W(^av(‘rs at .linjeerra, 
Yeola, Tanna and Uevdanda (in Colaba.) Tlie 
establishment of the manufacture at the two 
last placcji seems to he due to the i'ortugiiesc. 
The Bombay Chamber ol* Commerce, writing 
under date the 28th DecemluT 1871, says that 
tliere is “ no production of silk in any portion 
of the Jiombay Presidency.” At any rate 
there is no expn-t trade. 'J’he raw silk used 
in Bombay mannfactnres is, according to the 
same authority, mostly imported from China. 
Very little Bengal silk is used. Tiie Chamber 
seems to have overlooktui the imports trom 
Mysore. There is a considerable ‘imiMn't both 
of China and Bengal manulactured silks. The 
China silk imported is chiefly “piinjuui,” 
a very inferior sort, wortli from Be. 1-1 
to Be. J-12 per ft). A ])etter variety is, how- 
ever, imported in small (piuutities, and 
some fine raw silk is imj)ortod from the Persian 
Gulf, and is in great ropiest at Ahmedabad 
for fine kinkhobs. The iinj)orts of China silk 
into Pomliay seem to be gradually increasing. 

^For tlie years 180] -(52 (o I86/)-()0 they 
averaged about 1 ,20O,0(i0 Ihs. In 187(1-71 
they had risen to 2,OdB,(5B I ft)s. ; (he average 
price also having risen from Bs. B to 4. Bom- 
bay also imports some Bengal silk by sea.; an 
average oi' about 1 (10,00(1 lbs. was thus annually 
imported during tlu^ five years ending 1870 -71 . 
About BOO, 000 lbs. of (liina silk and a small 
proportion of Bengal silk is re-exported to 
Kiirrachee. The importation of Persian silk 
seems to have (luetuateil greatly. In 1 8(51 -(52 
8(5,BOBft)s. of this silk were imported into Bom- 
bay : in 18(5.'5 (50 the amount fell suddenly 
to 23,000 ft)s. and in the Ibllowi ng year to 
10,000 tbs. It lias now again risen, and in 
1870-71, 42,.5p'18ft)s. were imported, valued at 
Bs. 2,12,440. As in regard to China silk so, 
hero, the jirice seems to have risen, if the 
custom house valuation is to he trusted. The 
recent increase in the quantity imported is 
somewhat remarkable, as of late the silk crop 
in Persia has been short. Indeed, Sir I I. Raw- 
linson (in his recent evidence on the Euphrates 
valley scheme) speaks of “ a total failure.” 
This must not, it would seem, be understood 
literally. There is nothing to show accurately 
the quantity of silk exported by rail from the 
Bombay Presidency. 


Ahmedabad has long held a prominent 
place as a silk-manufacturing city. Its kin- 
cobs and brocades, though not quite so rich 
as those of Benares, are much sought after in 
consequeneeof their durability and non-fading 
(pialities of their gold tissues. Its mnshroos are 
supposeil to be the best in India, and the ordi- 
nary silk cloths are also in good demand. But 
the improvement of machinery in Europe and 
the extensive trallic in cotton and woollen 
goods, whicli Hows into this country from 
England and the Continent, and ivl^ich places 
within the reach of the Indian periple, cloths 
at comparatively accommodating prices, have 
affected it to a considerable extent. But the 
trade still gives occupation to a very large 
section ol* the population of this city, whose 
means of support depend wholly upon it, and 
the exports of k incobs, mushrijos and other 
silk goods maintain even now a very fair posi- 
tion. Bombay, Kattywar, Bajpootana, Cen- 
tral India, Nag|)ore territory and the Nizam’s 
dominions are among the provinces where 
these goods find a sale. The various processes 
in their manufacture, from the assorting of silk 
to the last touches of finish, are all conducted 
in the city itself. Jtaw silk is imported from 
Cliina, Bengal, Bnssora, and Bokhara v\a Bom- 
bay, and the ipiantity brought averages about 
2,500 Indian maiinds, the value of which may 
be estimated at Bs. 1»5,00,000. The imports 
of Bokhara silk are of recent origin ; it was 
first brought thrcio or four years ago, and the 
quantity inqiorted is small. The silk is ready 
spun, and is \ised only lor w^oof in a loom. Of 
China silk the consumption is large, and both 
dcscri])tions are imported — white and yellow. 
'Fhe hanks or skeins arc first reeled off oi^a 
circular bamboo frame, and the thread is tHpn 
assorti^l according to quality. It is Whll 
known that the entire length of a hank is not 
of one uniform fineness. The assorting is made 
with particular reference to the degree of fine- 
ness or coarseness ol* thread, and the process, 
which is carried on also by reeling (a separate 
reel being assigned for each quality,) depends 
entirely upon the feel or touch of the silk on 
the linger of the pei*son manipulating it. A 
hank is divided into live different sorts — 

1. Tumholia, B. Takra, 5. Koree, 

2. Scrika, 4. Waiia, 

and the value of the silk varies from Rs. 24 per 
Indian seer for the superior sort to Rs. 19 or 
20 for the inferior descilption. Nos. 1 and 3 
arc used almost invq^iably for the wmof, while 
No. 4 supplies the warp, and No. 5 is sold to 
the Putwas who make cords, tassels, &c., of it. 
When cloths of a superior texture have to be 
tnrno4l out, both the woof and w’^arp arc taken 
from Nos. 1 to 3. The best Bnssora silk is 
valued at Rs. 18 or 19 per Indian seer. It 
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comes in a raw state, and does not yield any 
Tunibolia. The Bengal silk stands in the same 
estimation as the Bnssora, and commands the 
same value. Ihvo descripthnis are imported, 
viz., Radhanugree, wliich yields cliiotly Turn- 
bolia and Jadec or coarse-yielding Takra and 
Wana. A new trade has sprung u|) very lately 
in Siam silk, which is known hero as Sir.ga- 
poree, from the fact of its coming from Singa- 
pore. It is very inferior in (jnality, and sells at 
Rs. 8 to (1 per Indian seer. It is used for warp 
in coarse manutaetures. IMannlhetnres in silk 
. are carried on also at Bamda and Snrat, though 
not to the extent obtaining in Ahmedaltad. j 
If silk were raise<l in (jJnzerat it is im- 
possible to say to what extent the trade in 
the articles mannliictnred from it might not 
be developed from the impetus it wonld receive 
from a reduction in the prices of the raw 
material, not to speak ol* the means of liveli- 
hood the industry would give to liuudreds of 
people who now fritter away their time in idle- 
ness and have ik) fixed oeeupation of any kind ; 
and if the produce were large enougli we might 
also have an export trade in the raw material 
itself to the positive lu'in.'tif ol’ the pnndnee. 

in 1851, according to Mr. Cope, 
imp)rted 870 niannds of Bokhara silk, the 
manufacture of wliich, minus 1()() mauiuls 
re-exported, gave work to Si I persons. Mool- 
tan also imported (JO maiinds from Bomhay. 
Lieutenant Corbyn, Assislant Commissioner, 
ascertained that about 800 packages of Jst, 
2nd, and 8rd quality raw silk, weighing in all 
750 mannds, the y)rice of whicli averages Ks. 
3,75,000, are imported annually into Mool- 
tan from Kabul, Bokhara, Khorasan and Herat. 
Of this, 225 maunds, worth Ks. 1,12,500, are 
exported to the following places, viz., Bhawul- 
pore, Kurracliec, Iknjibny, Dera Ghazee Klian, 
Shikarpore, Sukkur, Hyderabad, Suratbundur, 
Delhi, Fnrnickabad, Bikaneer, Sirsa, Ajmere, 
Benares, Laliore, and Umiitsur, <S:c.; 225 
maunds of cleaned silk, after being dyed 
various colours, valued at l»s. 1,12,500, arc 
also exported to dung, Knrrachec, Jhndihliiit- 
tian, Chiniot, Bunnoo, Dera Ghazi Khan, Dora 
Ismail Khan, Leia, and Snkkiir. Tlie re- 
maining 800 maunds of silk at lIs. 1 ,50,000, 
after undergoing the process of cleaning, are 
applied in the inannllicture of dopatta, daryai, 
gulbadan, susi, mashrec, and lunglii fabrics, 
which arc partly used there and partly ex- 
ported to Shikaryiore, Hyderabad, Sukkur, Kur- 
r 9 ,chee, Dera Ghazi Khan, Dera Ismail Khan, 
Leia, Jhung, Chiniot, Karnaliya, Lahore, and 
Umritsur. The approximate cost of dyeing, 


Panjah . — The silks generally manufactured 
in the Pun jab are classed by Mr. Cope under 
two heads: (1) “gidbadan,” very stout and 
mostly broad and of higli price : (2) “ daryai,” of 
a lighter texture and to be liad both plain and 
shot. Moollan also produced two other kinds, viz., 
“ khes” and “ ekial,’’ both very broad and niueh 
higher priced than anything made in Lahore. 
From Lai lore come “loongees” of cotton with 
silk ends nr liorders, or silk and cotton mixed; 
rich “ loongees” all silk, and jfioec-goods of pure 
silk or mixed cotton and silk. Kohat, Leia, and 
I*im] Dadun Klian produce “ loongees'’ in whieh 
silk and cotton are used in conjunction ; Dera 
Ismail Khan sends all silk piece-goods; dhcluin 
“ loongees,'’ either all silk, or silk and cotton ; 
Bliawuljiore eontrihuti's rich silk “ loongees” and 
silk piece-goods ; Goordaspori; and Rawul Pin- 
dee also apjM'ar among the silk-weaving dis- 
tricts, sending silk “ loongees.'’ “ Rntid Mud- 
pore" (sic) is also mentioned as a Punjab silk 
centre. Bnnnoo is said to produce mixed cotton 
and silk l<M>ngees. 

Ceiitrid Afiiff .. — With retiard to Bokhara, 
:\Ir. Ci )|u‘ aives the lullowina account by Kha- 
li ikolf : 

Among the fruit-trees cultivated with great 
care, altlimigb not grown in orchards, is the 
mnlherrv tree of two sorts : - • 

(1) 'file donedar, wliich is prn[)erly the 
Bokharian mn!b< rr\' ; and 

(2) I’lie tiit-i-balklii, translated from Balkh. 
The grafting of the one on the othi'i* gives a 

thiril sort (*alled kliaseki, the fruit of wliich is 
sweeter and more savoury than that from the 
former. The tut tree lilossmns usually ten 
days after tlie vernal eipiinox, but tlie year we 
were at Bokhara it liajipened at the close of 
that month. The fruit of the tut is useil in 
two ways, to make syriq) ami wine. 

The value of raw and waste silk Irec of duty, 
imported from the Klianates, is for eleven years 
as follows : — 

Year. Value in roiihli-s. Vear. Value in roubles. 

1857 .. 75J)18 I8()8 .. 51,7711 

1858 .. (fS.bOl 1804 .. 45,CD9 

1859 .. 98, .720 1805 .. 85,584 

1800 .. 82,058 1800 .. 140,209 

1801 .. 149,909 1807 ..1,273,088 

1802 .. 150,118 

Of tlie imports in 1807, Captain Kostenko 
gives the following fiirther particulars. The 
woiglit of raw iilk imported was 7,822 poois, 
the sources of which >vere as follows: — 

Kirghiz steppe . . 28 Bokhara 6,506 

Khiva 880 Tashkend 2,887 


per seer of silk is fabrics also to the value of 48,818 roubles 

Kirmji, crimson... To' Zard, yellow “ 1 0 .'Tg® into Orenburg, Orsk, and Troitsk. 

Sabz, green 1 0 Oul-i-anar , scarlet 0 8 ^ he value of manuflictured silk exported Irom 

iSiyab, black 1 0 Safed, white 0 f> Russia to the Khanates was: — 
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Year. Value in roubles. Year, Value in roubles, the value of the silk produced in the province 
18.57 .. 17,338 1863 .. 58,358 is estimated at lakhs of rupees. The Nundi- 

1858 . . 32,209 1864 . . / 2,267 droog division was said to have exported 4,610 

1859 . . .54,332 18()5 . . 33,0^6 maunds (Madras maunds probably.) 

1860 .. 45,381 186b .. / 1,011 Jn the Central Provincf's^^ silk is mamifac- 

18bl .. 40,103 1867 .• 98,1.18 tured from the imported raw silk of the domes- 

1862 .. .50,494 ticated worm, but mure largrdy from the indi- 

Of the exports of 1 867, 4.5,246 roubles worth gcuous tusscr worm at Raipore, Bilaspore, 
was destined ior tlic Kirghiz steppe, while the Sumbul]>ur, tlie Uj)pcr Oodavery, Chanda, 

value of exports to Khiva was 3,8.50 roubles. Bbandara, Nagpore, Balaghat, Seoiiee, Clumd- 

„ „ to Bokhara ,,10,902 „ wara, Baitool and Xarsingaijore. Svimb dpore . 

„ ,, to Tasbkond „ 38,41 0 ,, is said to yield .3,500 seers of si^, Ivaipore 

In 1867, moreover, 24 poods of raw silk, 6,000, Bilas]jore 90U, and Chanda 2^,500. The 
valued at 236 rovd)les, were exported to tlie (piantity used is very coiisidcu-able, but varies 
steppe. The route of export was by way cither greatly fivmi year to year, tlic collection and 
of Orenburgli or Relropavlovsk. rearing of the worms being ])nrsued nut steadily, 

Myaore has always produced a little silk. ac(.*essory to other employnicnts. 

In the Bangalore l)istrict, in 1850 00, ll.e Tlie tiisser silk is, lor the most part, woven up 
yield of raw silk was estimafod at .‘150,028 ftis. and used in llio jirovinoe. It seems to be chiefly 
In 1800, Signor deVeeelij described die or for weaving with cot- 

native reeled silk as the worst he hai' ton into mixed lahrics, the woof being cotton 

seen, the thread hclmr had in colour, "'■’’T tusser silk is 

gnlar, Hat, knotted ‘ and wovtli in | Seonoo, .according to 

Buropc not more Ilian I.‘f or '14 shillings per ^kiplain llrooke, only ini the order of Enropean 
Iti. For the fourth time, in .lannary 1870. a But. at any rale, m .some districts, 

large (ptanlity of newlv imported .hijiaiiese mnkta.s (paiiueiils worn by hraliman.s after, 
cartoons wa.s disirihnied in tlu^ liaiiiialorc, halliiiig.) cliolco.s (Moniens bodices,) and do- 
Toonikoor and Kolar disiricis. 'I'hc lirst rc- I'tOltis tnid dorwas, seem to ho made of pure' 
.suits were favorable, and tlic (loniand liir eggs tnsser silk. 

was very large, but the worms did not seem 7Ve' 7'es.sc/’ is tlu^. must important and most w*ide- 
to thrive in the second generation, and the ly distrihiilcd of i he wildsilk-producers of India, 
foreign speidos hceame extinct. Again, in It is generally ideal iiicd with AnthcrKa paphia, 
February 1871, 500 Japanese cartoons were but Cojitain llnlton has shown tliat there are 
distributed eratuitoiisly ; but jiroved a com- probably several species called undor the name 
plcte failure!. In the Ihingalore and Kolar of lusser. At any rate, the insect known by 
dislri(!t,s a sim nuniber only of the eggs were this name is found in the Suh-Hirnalnyan fj’acta 
hatched, and even in tiiese oases tlie worin.s almost throughout the extent of the rang^, 
died Avithiii a few days. The symptoms pre- through lh(4 hills from Assam to ChiltagonJ^,lri 
ceding death appear to have been similar ilu* Soouderhun.'^, everywhere in the great bj^It 
everywhere: the worms assuiueil a reddi.^i of hill and forest inhabited by the Sontal, the 
colour, their heads became .eidarged, and a Kol, the Khond, and the Ooud, in the western 
greenish fluid exuded from the mouth, ( olonel ghrits, and in iiortioiis of the Madras Presi- 
Mead(! i.s disposed to attribute the failure to the dency. The worm is multivoltine, but it 13 
-climate of ^fysore, to whieli the cartoons wore not very clear liow many times in the year it 
brought direct from .Japan, without undergoing goes through its transformations, or whether its 
any preparation for so marked a change, and periods of existence may not vary according ta 
he is of opinion that no advantage would arise conditions of climate. But, on the whole, it 
from continuing the experiments with that seems probable that the ajii^arent discrejiancy 
.s])ccics of worm. On the other hand, the China in this respect lietween various accounts arises 
species has successfully established itself, hav- from the fact that iu difterent tracts different 
ing been cultivated iu tlie province for very crops are gatJiered, the intermediate ones being 
many years, and though deteriorated by close neglected and the worm left to shift for itself, 
breeding, it is possible that the cause of the It feeds variously on the her (Zizyph us jujuba) 
sickness and mortality to which it is now sub- the country almond (Terminalia catappa), the^ 
ject, and which threatens to extinguish the soemul (Bomhaxheptapliyllum), the asun (Ter- 
industry, may he renioveil by importing fresh minalia alata), the saj (T. tomentosa), the sal 
seed from the south of China, the climate of (Shorca robusta) and other trees, Mr. Fretwell, 
which approaclies more nearly than Japan to in his paper on silk in Mysore, mentions a wild 
that of this plateau. The Mysore Administra- worm spinning large cocoons found in the jungles 
tioTi Report for 1 870-71 states that .3 L jier cent, of CcK)rg and feeding on the Ficus elaatica. Ficus 
of the cultivated land was under mulberry, and 1 religiosa and Isonandra acuminata. If this 1^ ' 
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, tuiteer, it Tnrnishcs here an important addition to process gone through, except that the second 
the list of trees on which the tusser insects l*ecd. bniod is fed on Pentaptera tonientosa. The 
Dr. Henderson of Shahpoor also inenlions a cocoons yielded by this brood are sold, the 
* wild worm as occurring in the Panjab Salt moth being killed by heat and the winding 
Range and feeding on the camel-thorn. Tliit being “ aecornplished by boiling the cocoons 
moth is noticed by the Rengal Board of Trade and twisting 8 or 10 filaments from as many 
in a Minute of- 181 0. It is said to be reared cocoons on the middle of tlie thigh with the 
in all the western t'orests from Rainghiir to left-hand to be wound on a rude reel.” Dr. 
Midnapore, the goeltcc or otK!oon being of three Smiths account, obtained from the talookdar 
qualities, “ mooga, tecrah, and bonhuiida.'’ of AVurrangul, differs somewhat from the above. 
The mooga is the most common and j>lcnti- According to Ids account, the trees on which 
ful ; the thread coarsi', hut winds easily tlie the worms are fed are Terminalia alata and 
tecrah is a “smaller gooilec, said to be t Zizyphiis jujuba ; the male and female have 
male of the mooga tin* 1 bread is tinm', l)ut gtaierally to be approximated (a task recpiiring 
not so easily wound ; the bonbiiiKla is the absolute ceremonial purity on the part of the 
“ largest of ibe wild silk-worms ; being found 2 )erson performing it ;) the number of eggs is 
in forests in its natural state” (as the name Tiuich largtu* than given by Dr. Walker, and 
indicates), “ and not stinted in its food, it at- three broods are reared in the year. The wild 
tains a greater size than the mooga, which cocoons loo are said to be gathered in the 
appears to be the only dilference between them ; mowah season, not in the rains. A mixture of 
but it is s(^irce. 'fliread coarser, but runs “ dhobee's earth” with alkaline ashes of the 
easily.” 'rhese three, kinds are l)red in Septom- sesamnm, castor oil jdant, or Butea frondosa is 
her. Tlic mode of rearing is thus dc.scrihed : said to he used lor boiling the cocoons. 

“ The sc('d is ])iirchascd Irom the jungle people, Dr. Shortt of Madras, who observed the insect 
and pb'ls in tlu^ forest approjirialed, where the jungles west of Orissa, describes the eggs 

ash nil, sal, and sejab trees [)redominate, espe- as of (be size of a sjdit ])eppercorn ; nine of them 
cially the first, which is the best food for the jjj ]jj^^ oecnpy the sjxu^e of one inch in length, 
worm. * * In all Baudoon ( .Uigust They are circnlnr and bi-convex, with a light 

Septendicr) the grub eats (mt, and .is im me- creainy colour. Tliewormisverysmall,8carce- 

diately jdaced on tlie trees. ^ ^ When eggs ly perceptible wlien first hatclied, hut before it 

arc . produced ou tluj leaves, they are <*arel’ulJy attains niaturity it is from 3 to 4 inches long 
folded intoakiudot cup, and gently nibliod with jVoin two to three lines in girth (?diMmc- 
turmcric?. In a few days the young 'worms ^ 4'he larva is of a light green colour 

appear, and are removi'd to the trees iu which ^y^th a slightly yellowish streak on either side, 

they arc to remain. The rearers keei> guard the (5th and Till sc'gmoiits arc marked with 
with pel let-1 lows. iUioui the begin- .jjj yoHow spot, and on tlie hack are 

lafog of ^yssin (midille oi Sejitemher) the several round darker-coloured s|)ol.s surmounted 
^rnis begin to spin, and hv the end ol that 'with a few dark coarse hairs, while smaller ones 
' month the goottee is tinisbed. ^ ^ J In; grubs are ire scattered .all over the body. 4dic larva is 

killed witli boiling water. “ Ihe rearers have tbimd on the bher or Zizyplius jnjiiha, 

advances from the pykars in nmneys rice, salt, ^san or rcntaplera tonientosa, and the ’ teak 
cloth, and other coinmoditics. Alter tlie col- ,j. 'Peetonn grandis. The larva when ready 

lection the price is settl(|d, and the advances undergo) transformation forms a cord round 

adjusted accordingly. J he rearers are of iio twig from a peculiar resinous substance it 
particular caste, but a superstition exists secretes, and with whieli it also encircles the 
amongst them that one. of tbc party shoidd ,electe<l part of the branch and then prolongs 
keep neeaiim (a ceremony wbich enjoins <lai]y it to the extent of one or two inches. If the 
ablutions and restrictions as to jiaiticnlar food, |)j*anch be thick, the cord is short and stout and! 
&c.) for the success of their operations.” a lino in girth, but if it be a twig, the 

According to Dr. Walker, the tusser breed- cord is thin, from 3 to 4 inches long and fiisten- 
of Hyderabad in the Dek ban, and Chiriiioro, ed to an upper and thicker branch and pro- 
at Chilpoor, Madapoor, are mostly 'relugiis of 'onged to the end of the twig with several inter- 
low caste, or Gonds. As the rains commence mediate ties ofj the same material. From the 
they collect a few cocoons which their experience ud of the cord, which is solid, begins the ex- 
teaches them U) be females, and phu^e them in yiansion of the cocoons which is reticulated with 
a box of teak leaves dried. When the moths fine fibres of the same stuff as the cord is made 
eat out the males syiecdily approach ; the eggs f, on the outer surface, thus giving firmness 
number about 60, and are hatched in 10 days, and solidity to the cocoon, and as it approaches 
The small worms are fed on Careya sphaerica, completion, a few of the leaves in the vicinity 
and in six weeks begin to spin. The first crop are drawn hi line and conceal the cocoon ex- 
of cocoons is preserved for seed, and the same ternally, and thus to a certain extent mask it 
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from observation ; but this occurs only on the 
bher tree, for he had seen no such leaves 
attached to the cocoons found on other trees 
whbre *the foliage is large and dense. The 
larva now imprisons itself within tlie cocoon, 
and the same secretion that forms the cord is 
freely applied to all parts to make it water-tight. 
Having done tliis, the transformation e.ommenccs, 
and lasts nine months (?) before the moth 
is perfected, having its head at the u|)per |)art 
next to the cord, from whence it apjiears to 
discharge an acid secretion wliitdi readily dis- 
solves the plastering I'rom the cocoon, and the 
fibres of the silk giving way, the ])erfcctcd 
moth emerges fnnii its })ris(m, as a rule, early 
in the morning about daybreak, d’hat the 
secretion is an acid can be readily ascertained 
by examining an empty cocoon immediately 
after the moth has emerged ; Jis the part being 
moist, it can be readily tested with litmus, 
when it is seen to give an acid re-action. This 
knowledge Dr. Shortt prac.tically applied by ad- 
ding diluted sulphuric acid in the water in which 
the cocoons are boiled to dissolve the gummy 
substance out and loosem the thread, and it can 
then he readily wound off on a hand-reel The 
male and female moths differ in size, the malci 
meiusuring from the tij) of one wing to the other 
between four and live inches, whilst the female 
measures IVom six to seven inches in expanse 
of wing ; both arc of a uniform yellowish brown 
having a couple of lunated transjiarent talc- 
like spots, on each wing, said by the natives 
to resemble Vishnu’s “ chakra’’ or discus, 
whence the sacredness of the insect, and it is 
chiefly in the form of these spots that they 
differ from other moths of the same kind. It 
takes from 10 to 12 days for the eggs to hati'li, 
and from 0 to 7 weeks from the extrusion of 
the young larva to the coni[)lctiou of the 
cocoon. The cocoon is slightly rough, of a 
greyish white colour and slightly reticulated 
externally with an internal smooth varnislu;d 
surface ; is of an oval form, measuring one and 
a half inches in length and one inch in breadth ; 
the average weight with the chrysalis is 150 
grains, that of the chrysalis' itself 130 grains, 
the empty cocoon 20 grains, and the prepared 
thread 12 grains. But the cocoons vary much 
in size. 

In the northern half of the district, the 
Dheemuru fishermen is the principal caste en- 
gaged in rearing tlie tusser moth, — as a rule, 
they add the production of tusser cocoons to 
their ordinary calling, hut in the jungles of the 
central and southern parts, the Kumhar (manu- i 
facturers of ear them vessels), Bussore (bamboo- i 
mat weavers), and a few mahonimedans are i 
also engaged in the trade. In Seonee, the 
silk-producing worms may be said to be in a 
state of partial domestication, the rearers tend- i 
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ing the insects through all their stages, but de-^ 
pending entirely on the wild cocoons' for each 
year’s stock. In the months of May and June, 
wood-cutters and graziers find the wild cocoons 
on the saj (pciitaptera tomentosa), lendcy^i 
(lagerstrcciiiia parvifiora), and dhowra (cono- 
car[)us latifblia). These they collect and sell 
to the rearers at the rate of 4 for a 

small, and 8 or 10 cowries f<)r cadi large cocoon; 
the ;Small cocoons nenrly always yield male 
moths, the larger female; the rule, hovv,/' ver, is , 
not without exception, altlioiigh geiierally 
liolds good, 'riicse wild C(X’oons, Ironi which 
the stock of the rearers is invariably replenish- 
ed, arc calle<l in the north of the district, where 
a pure Hindi dialect is spoken, “ ariya,’’ and in 
the south honh*ring on the Nagpur province 
“ ranwat.” When the moths, “ pbudi,” have 
cut their way through the cocoons, the males, 
“ gaiira,” ainl females “ kir,” arc placed toge- 
tlier and allowed to remain so far nine or ten 
hours ; they are then separated, and the wings 
of the female broken off ; ai'ce|)ting this process 
as a hint that she is not to leave the place, she 
begins at once to deposit lier ova, tlie larger 
and healthier insects conf inning to lay about 
12 hours, 'flic eggs are then tied up in pieces 
of cloth and carefidly o})cne<l on the same day 
in the onsning week. The rearers have new 
little sacks nnuhi Irom one or two leaves of the 
tendoo (diospyros melanoxylon), whidi are' 
ap|)arcntly chosen for their toughness. In each 
of tliesc packcits, as soon as the worms begin to 
appear, which hap|)ens usually on the ninth 
day, from 50 to lOO eggs an; })laccd, and the 
tendoo leaf sacks are then fastened to lendoy«a 
trees, upon the leaves of which the insets 
begin at once to feed. In a few days they 
removed to saj trt*es, and are changed about 
according i\h they rcipnre Ircsh Ibod. Wh^Yi 
the worms show signs of beginning to sjyin, tln^y 
are known as “ dnnibaa.” Some rearers at 
this time remove tliem irom the saj to kowha 
trees (pentaptera. arjuna), Imt this is not cotn- 
mon ; the hulk of the cocoons pnxluced are 
spun oil the saj. During the feeding time the 
greatest care is necessary lo j>reserve the worms 
from being destroyed by birds and ants. The 
outer covering of the cocoon, consisting of in- 
ferior silk removed by tlui Koslita before spin- 
ning of the true tusser, is not lost, but sold to 
another class of weavers called J’atwa. The 
silk bracelets and armlets worn by all classes 
long the hindoos, in the mouth of Saw'an at 
the foiust of “ rakhi bundun,” arc made from 
this refuse. Its value, however, is very small, 
being sold for one rupee ])er seer. In Upper 
Assam the tusser isf not utilized as a fibre- 
producer. It is known as the kutkuri. In the 
Punjab^ the cocoons, from their extreme tough- 
ness, are cut into strips, and used to bind tBe 
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; «tQcks of matchlocks. In Bombay and Madras, Captain Hutton thinks by patience it might 
though ibund, the tusser does not seem to be be domesticated, lie has crossed it with At- 
utilized, except, poiiiups, in tlic jungles of Gan- taciis ricini. The cooooni are wrapped 
jam. M. Perottet, of* Ponilieherry, says it is iea/) and present the same difficulty inj’e^fclg 
generally lound on the Teriniualia catappa, as the eria cocoons. The silk is at first glossjr 
(best cocoons) 50 weighed ‘ one French j.omid.’ white ami changes to dull sandy brown or 


Syzygium jaiubolanum, Zizyphus jujuba, less 
frequently on Peiitaptcra coriacea. 

These cocoons arc exceedingly rich in silk ; 


grey, i'he Attacus cjnthia or Ailanthus 
woriii was introduced into luirope in 1857 and 
tried iii Piedmont, France, and Algiers, lii 


they reel by means of an alkali, or any other 18()0, M. Gueiin-Meneville believed that he 
solvent, with great faeilily, and to tin* vi'rv had proved that it could he profitably grown 
end. The silk they produce isYury elastic, and j in the open air in tlie north of France, yield- 
ing two (‘roj)s annually. From examination 


of singular brillianey. 


At the Afndra^ Kr/u ion, oi' 1855, tusser j oi* the (hinesc'-made flihries, ho maintains 
cocoons were exhihiteil from several localities, that the thread must have been in some ciises 
They 'wore linaned by eateiqiillars ot several Avomul. 

species of moth, helonging to the genus Saiur- | The Attaens atlns, the largest of tlie group 
nia. That wliich is most (Muumunly met with | in India, is lound at Miissoorie, and is ahun- 
in Southern India :i}q)eiivs te he S. ]>ap]ila. dant in Kiimaon and eastwards to (.-aohar. 
The caterpillar feeds on tlie leaves of tliL- <*<)iin- At Mussoorie it is found on the Faleoneria 
try almond tree ( i'erminaUa (aitappa), wrience | insignis, Ih'adleia ovata and oilier plants ; in 
it is often called the almond moth, it Is also Kumaoii on the harherry. The silk is difll- 
found on ‘the leaves of the her tree, Zi/yplius ; ciih to reel, though it yields partially if lioiled 
jujuba, the easuariuti, 8;e. 'Flie (‘oeoons are ; in vinegar. 'l*lie silk is said by Captain Hutton 
ingeniously attached to the twiggy hraiudies ol ; in lx* “ decidedly good.’^ 

tl.c ber b/ a bag stalk, (cnniit'itHtg n, :i i-i„g. j j m. 

I'eroitet of I’oiidieherry on the Udina wodier, 
li'Keh., and he could not make it eat anything 


encircling the branch. In the thic’uT foliage 
of the easiiarina the silk is wovt.-n among 
the leaves without the above |,rovisi,m. Ii I ’pi,,, ,i|], 

has not been obiaiiu-a iii my Mg'utily- j |,,,j j,, 

breeds in captivity, undergoes four moults, 
Liable < 111 . 111(11 icy oi tilt and yields limr crops in the year. The chry- 

ru l,y the bj;Hbm.n.s at ilieir lu^als ; .,,„„,uion remains in coeooii 

till the tree it feeds on (which is deciduous) is 
again in leaf. 


•from this source in the Madras 


cy 

silk cloth worn 
are importc cl into the Xortliern ( ircai’s Irom 
Cuttack. Tlic only use to whldi the co<*oons 
appear to he turned is tli.at of a ligatiin- I’or 
,tive matchlocks, dliey an* cut spirally into 
l^ig^ narrow hamls, with wliicli the barrels are 
^d to the .stock. 

Amini, tlie moonga and eria worms are 
said by Colonel Agiiew to lie (diielly bred by 
low caste Hindoos, .Mfeirs, and (.’acharees ; 
whereas the pat or liomhyx textor is bred by tlm 


Anfluoutut rojflei is found at Dtirjeeling and 
in the Himalayas from Ixumaon to the Punjab, 
feeding on ()uernis ineana. It is properly 
an annual, hut can he made to yield two or 
three crops. Its silk is lavorahly spoken of, 
hut not abundant. The true e.(;e()on is con- 
taimvl in a large closely-woven glazed ease 
an<l enveloped on all si»lcs by the leaves of the 
joogee caste. Colonel .\gncw (writing in ISUJ)) tr<*e, the impression of the nervures being 
puts the price of the eria silk at from Jls. li to deeply imprinted on the glazed surface. Jt is 
3 the seer. The Attacus cvnthia closely re- like the tusser moth, hut smaller. It cun he 
scmbles ami is nenrly allied to the Attacus domesti<':Ued. 

ricini; indc-ed, some nafuraiists hold the a hivoltine, feeds on the 

Attacus ri<‘ini to lie only a domesticated form wild mulberry and ranges westward in tlie 
of tlic latter. Jlowevor, tin; wild Attaeus Himalaya Iroin Kumaoii. The B. Ixuigalensis 
cynthia occurs tlin)ughout tlnj gn^aler part found near (.'alcutta on the Artocarpus laeocxha, 
of the Himalaya, in the Dclira l )o«m, ami is apparently rare. Another species of Bomhyx 
in Assam and Cachar. It feeds on the Xan- resembling th^ Ih huttoni was found in Pan- 
thoxylon hostile, the ( oriaria ni[ialensis and dice, (Jliota Aagpore, also I’eeding on the Ar- 
8onie other indigenous shruh.s, and will toearpus lacooelia. The Bomhyx religiosa is 
eat the castor-oil plant. In China, and in found in Assam upon tlie pipal (Ficus religiosa.) 
Europe, whither the worm lias been trans- Dr. Heifer identified this with* Mr. Hugon’s 
ported from China, it is f^d on Ailanthas Deo-nuKinga found on the Ficus indica, and 
glandulosa, and Dr. Bonavia, in an unsuccess- described as spinning a small cocoon, active, 
ful attempt to introduce it into Oudh, fed it on under 2^ inches long, slender, reddish in colour 
A. excelsa. In the wild state it is annual, and glazed, the moth resembling the mulberry 
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Tlie silk was declared a delicate white smaller, though in other respects closely resem- 
jead. Mr. Creigjiton of Maldah in 1839 bling it. The cocoons arc of a different texture, 
^tions a wild cocoon on the ibango tree ; the with more floss. The silk varies in price frqm 
aWwas used to mix with that of the arindy IS to'22 shillings per lb. 

worm. Mr. Hugon also mentions a worm called Bomhyx cnmi, IJutton, is the largest of 
** haumpottonce.” It forms an im perfect cocoon, the monthly worms, in Jlengal it passes under 
feeds on “most leaves,’' is said logo through the the native name of the Madrassce or Nistiy, 
same stages as other silk-worms, is two inches and is as usual conlbundcsl by Europearis 
long, brown and covered witli liair. The moth with H. mori, although the one passes as 
is of the same colour as the m(3onga, but only an annual, and the oilier as a monthly 
half the size. The cocoon is of a transparent worm. The silk is good, of a golden' yellow, 
yellow, with an opening at one end. The silk and the worms thrive best in a temperate cli-* 
is capable of bein ■ spun like eria silk, but not mate ; in Assam according toRoyle it is known 
used, because it excites severe itching. This as “Pat minor.” Tliis species is cultivated in 
is identified by Mr. Moore with the Ci rcul a j several parts of India and thrives wcllatMus- 
trifencstrata which Captain Ilanghton found soorie. 

also at Moulmein feeding on the cashew-nut Hutton, is known to the 

tree (Anacardium orieritale.) Otlier species Bengalees as the desee worm, and like the 
are Antheraui frithii, Saturnia sylhctica, Ac- others is dignified hy Knropeans 'with the name 
tias selenc, Attacus edwardsi, and some kinds of B. mori. Silk — golden yellow, distributed 
ofOcinara; but their value as silk-yielders is over Bengal and other parts of Southern 
unknown. India. A sure mnrk of distinction hetween the 

Bmnhii.v mod, T.in., is the largest of tlio spociw and that of any of the 

domesticated Clnnesc honihyccs, originally from others exists in the laet lliat when near matu- 
China, about North latittide 32° to 31° also rity, it Itpcomcs of a dull leaden blue colour, 
in Japan. It has been cultivated in Ivurope, '^'**1'* species tiii-ives best in the cold weather, 
especially in France and Italy, as well as in '’ety small, but yields a good cocoon, 

Syria, Egypt, Persia, Pokliani, Allglianistan, ahliough the returns of silk are said to be un- 
Casbmere, in one or two localities of tiio North- certain ; there are no dark worms observable 
ern Punjab near the hills, and thrives well at among them. 

Mussoerie, everywhere feeding upon various Botnhy.v situnhus, Hutton, is known as 
speclv ^ of mulberry and everywhoro an annual the “ Sina” of Bengal, but, like the otherf, 
only except at Mussoorie, where Captain Hutton | it originally came from China ; it is very pro- 
obtains two crops. This is tluMvorm that lately lific, and even at Mussoorie goes on yielding 
failed in France aficr centuries of (Knne.stication. crop after crop, uj> to the middlo of December. 
This species has hceu introduced into Austra- Tlie cocoons vary in colour, some being white 
lia, where it is said to thrive well. Tlie best and others yellow, while others even 
silk of all is produced by this species, and beautiful faint greenisli hue all the othgr 
readily sells with good reeling, at 23sliiIIiug.s .species liatch slowly during the morning, ‘••Irftb/ 
per lb. When in health, the silk i.s golden six to twelve o’clock, the Sina worms come 
yellow. forth all in a hatch, or continue hatching all 

Bomhy.v textor, Hutton, is cultivated spar- day and all night, 
ingly in several parts of India, hut its con- Biimhyaufn'ammnsis^ilntUm. This, Captain 
stitutiou is tlioroughly worn-out, and it ought Hutton has only once been- able to procure and 
to be sent to a hill climate. At Mussoorie flic worms died off* soon after hatching. The 
it thrives well, and although like the last, cocoon is sai<l to be larger than those of the 
an annual everywhere else, here it yiehls a Bengal monthlies. 

second or autumnal crop also. It was originally Bomby.v Juittoai, WestAvood, the Theophila 
brought from China, near Nankin, in North huttoni, is a wild mountain species, feeding on 
latitude 32®, hut is fast fading away from the indigenous mulberry of Simla, IMussoorie 
Bengal. It is cultivated in France and Italy and Almorah. Captain Hut ton first discovered 
and in China, as well as in Bengal, and in it at Simla in 1837, and afterwards in great 
those countries generally produces a pure white abundance at Mussoorie. In some years they 
silk. This species is often termed tlie Milanese swarm to such an extent, that by the end of May, 
or Italian stock, and in Jie.ngal is known as the the worms of the first, or spring brood, have 
Burra pooloo,*because its cocoon is larger than thoroughly denuded even large f'orcst trees, pot 
those of the so-called dcscc worms or polyvol- leaving a single leaf. In this predicament they 
tines. It is cultivated in Assam, and, according quit the tree in search of another which they 
to Dr. Boyle, is there and elsewhere called “ Pat generally find near at hand, and which is then 
major,” although it is invariably confounded soon thickly covered with cocoons spun in the 
with B. mori, than which it is at least an inch leaves ; but if, unfortunately, they fail to find a 
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tree at hand, the whole brood perishes, the most 
forward worms spinning cocoons , among shrubs 
and grass. Tlie trees thus denuded instead ol* 
dying are iu another month once more .in full 
leaf, as if nothing had ha])pencd. It Is a strong 
and hardy species, yielding a beautiful, soft, 
whitish silk, and although the worm is too 
intractable and wandering to ho treated in tlie 
usual manner in the house, yot he thinks it 
might be turned to good account l)y eollecting 
the cocoons from the trees, as was evidenfly 
done in the outset by the Cliinesc with res|)ect 
to Borabyx mori. 

Bomhyx (Theophila) hentjalensis^ flat ton, ol 
Chota-Nagpore, feeds on tlie ^Vrtocarpus la- 
coocha. 

B. affiiiis, JTiitton, of Cliota-Xagporc, the eggs 
of B. huttoni arc pale straw colour, glued to 
the trunk or branches ot the tree, and quite i 
naked, whereas those of R. alliuis are of an j 
orange colour and covered with dark hair, j 
This renders it ditlicult to detect them on the 
bark, and the covering is probably used as a 
non-conduetor of heat. The silk resembles ■ 
that of R. huttoni, and is eipially good, although | 
from the smaller size ol’ the cocoons there is loss j 
of it. 

Bomhyce (Theophila) shenvllli, Moore, larva 
is unknown. 

Bomhy^v (Ocinara) rellyiosff’, Heller. 

Ocinara lidd, ^loore, is found at Mussoorie 
where it feeds upon the leaves of Ficus venosa, 
the larva being very like that of a geomotra, 
and spinning a small wlilte cocoon on the leaf 
or against a stone beneath the tree. It is too 
small to be serviceable. It is a multivoltinc. 
Jf- feeds on the wild % 

^ Ocinara lactea, Hutton, also occurs at Mus- 
feeding on Ficus venosa and spins a | 
cuHous little coc(X)n of a yellow colour, within 
the leaf; over the cocoon is lairl a net- work 
of yellow silk, too small to he of use. It has 
several broods during the summer. The larva 
is smooth, whereas that of tlie preceding is | 
hairy 

Ocinara comma^ Hutton, moth is white, 
with a dark comma-sha]jed mark on the disc 
of the up])er wings ; hence the name. It occurs 
both in the Doon and at about 5,500 feet of 
elevation below Mussoorie. 

TrilocJui varians, Moore, is a small species 
found in Canara and Calcutta. As a silk 
yielder, it is of no value. 

Cricula trifenestrata, a handsome and curious 
species is found in various parts of India, 
sometimes in such numbers in the larva state 
as to become a perfectly destructive pest ; it 
denudes the mango trees of every leaf, destroys 
the foliage of the cashew-nut, and is even said i 
^to attack the tea plants. It occurs in Burmah, i 
Assam, Moulmein, and Chota Nagpore in Cen- I 
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tral India. The cocoons are formed in clusters, 
more closely woven and scarcely reticulated 
at all. This j#ill never ^prove productive 
a .silk yielder, linless the cocoons can bef reduc- 
ed to a gummy pulp, and used for some other 
purposes. 

Anthenm paphia, Linn., a handsome .species, 
is distributed all over India from Burmah to 
Romhay ; but there are in this wide range 
I several distinct species included under the 
j name. To separate these effectually must be 
j the work of time, and until it is done, there 
can no really good Tusseh silk he produced. 
Tliat several of these species are capable of pro- 
ducing a. very valuable article of commerce is 
an undoubted fact, and from its cheapne.S8 and 
durability it would be a boon to that clas.s of 
the British pojmlation wdiicli cannot afford to 
indulge in expensive silks. Tusseh silk 
compounded by the natives by the mixture of 
the silks of throe, if not four, distinct species 
whoso fibres are of different thickness. The silk 
of any one uncrossed species if reeled as care- 
fully as is done with the produce of the Chinese 
luimhyces, the product would be good. At 
present the native method Is this : At the 
season wlien the cocoon.s have been formed, the 
jungles swarm with them, and men sally forth 
to pluck them from the trees. These jungles, 
however, contain several distinct species, a 
thing of Avliich the natives are profoundly 
j ignorant ; these cocoons are all promiscuously 
j huddled together, yiLaccd in liackories or carts 
j and carted off to the dealers. Tlicy are then 
I sorted acconling to size, thickness, colour, &o., 
i and named aceunJingly as a kind of trade-mark, 
but without any relerence to species. 'J'he 
1 cocoons selected for reeling are treated in the 
roughest manner and all kinds spun off together ; 
tliose that are kept for breeding are allowed to 
eat out of the cocoon, as it is termed, and to 
Interbreed, still without reference to species ; 
and as this has been going on from time imme- 
morial, f course tlie species have become 
blended into a most confusing cross-breed. 
Hence it results that if a dozen cocoons are 
taken at random, no two moths will probably 
resemble each other. 

Anther (Ea nehnlosa^ Hutton, i.s one of the 
species that has been crossed upon A. paphia, 
and it seems to be not tiucominon throughout 
Central India, It is a well-marked species, and 
specimens ha^ie been sent to England. 

Anther (ea permji^ Guer. Men., was discover- 
ed in Maiitchouria to the north of China, where 
it feeds on the oak. 

Anthercea yaniamai, Guer. Men., is a Japan 
species and i.s well thouglit of both in England 
and in France, where great efforts have been 
made to introduce it, but as yet with very 
indifferent success. 
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Atrthema <mama^ is the Mooga or Moongah Hope. There are difficulties attending the 
worm of Asaam which produces a very excel- reeling of the silk as there is with all the Attaci, 
le^t silk, which, if well reeled skilful hands, but nevertheless the French have succeeded in 
instead of being carded, would*^be extremely turning out some very good silk pieces. In 
valuable. Captain Hutton found this species Fngland it is not quite so highly thought of as 
in the Dehra Doon feeding upon a tree known it once was. In Australia Mr. C. Brady has 
to the natives as “ Kirkec.’' produced silk from it. 

Antlunm Gucr. Men., is said to Attams ricini produces the silk known to 

occur at Pondicherry. tlie natives as the Arrindy silk ; it is easily 

Anthercea helferi^ is found at Darjeeling, tlie reared and feeds on the castor oil plant EicinuSf, 
cocoon resembling that of the common Tiisseh. communis. The silk is obtained by cj» .‘ding, * 
Ant heresa frith i, is another Darjeeling s])ecies. The cliief places of cultivation are As^m, Kung- 
Antfiermi royle, Moore, is common at Simla, pore, and Diriagepore, in Kasteru Bengal, not at 
Mussoorie, Almorah, and, Capt. Hutton thinks, Diiiapore, as stated in one of Dr. Bennett^s 
Darjeeling. It feeds uj)on tlie common hill oak, Jieports. It is also cultivalcHl in smaller quanti- 
spinning a large but tliin cocoon hetwocn three ties in other jdaees. 'Die Mekir to the eastward 
or four leaves. The outer coating is very strong, possess a very line kind with white silk. Atta- 
and Captain Hutton docs not tliink it could be cus rieiiii thrives well at Mussoorie, and has 
reeled ; but within tliis case is the true cocoon, been introduced into France, Algeria, Malta, 
of an oval form and yielding a good silk, and other jjlaces. 

The worms arc easily reared, and sometimes Aftaens nuerini, Moore, is known only from 
when treated in the house, give two or a few specimens of the moth in some museum 
three croi)s. in England, and C/aptain Hutton regards it as 

Atta.c.M a/lM, Linn., ia the lar-est of the real specimen of A. ricini. 

silk ai,invicrs,i,scomnmnatr>, .500 feet at ^fussoo- He la.Ied to proem re it Iroin any part of the 
rie and in the Dehra Doon ; it i.s found also in : ''"’"o'' “'? f approach to it 

some of the deep warm glens of the outer hills, it I .**'*^ '^ specitiiens of the 

is ahso common at Almorah where (he larv a feeds «mler-fecdin^, or scmi-atarvation, 

almost exclusively upon the “ Kilmond." bash ""'f. cxcmpliiied in some very 

or Berheris asiatica ; while at Muss.x.ric it will specimens ol Actias sclenc, received 

not touch that plant but feeds e.xolusively upon » SC'dleman who reared it at Semmpore, , 

the h -go milky leaves of Falconeria insignis. t aleulla, where he only supplied the 

The worm is perhaps more easily reared than “Oths are 

any other of the wil.l Bouihycidat, producing a 

very large and well-stulfcd cocoon of a grey Aeiias Selene^ very common in a wild state at 
colour and somewhat dilllcult to unwind ; a Mns.soorIe, where it ieeds on the wild cherry, 
strong ley of potash appears to be the best wild pear, walnut, ce<lrcla paniculata, coriarij 
solvent. Tlu^ species is also abuiidant in Caebur, nipaleiisis, and several other forest trees 
Sylhet, and is found also at Akyab, in Arracan shrubs. It occurs also at Almorah, Darje^iui^'^^j^; 
as well as in China. Assam, Cachar, Saugor, and at Serarnpore near 

Attacks ed'warc/ai was discovered at Darjee- Calcutta. Mr. C. d'urubull tailed to reel silk 
ling, and is much (hirker in colour tliau the from the cocoons sent down from this, but it 
other, and rather smaller in size, but nothing has been reeled, though there is not much of it. 
seems to he known of its food and silk. Actias numas, Doubleday, occurs at Darjee- 

Attacas cynihia, abundant at Mussoorie, feed- ling and is a very large species, but nothing has 
ing on various wild plants ; common in (liina been recorded of its habits, food, or produce, 
where it feeds on Ailantlius glaiidnlosa ; found Aeiias leio, is another Darjeeling species, the 
in Assam, Cachar, Sangor. It is commonly economy of which has yet to be ascertained, 
reported to be under cultivation in ditferent occurs at Darjeeling and 

places, yet such is not the case, the Attacus Cachar, hut nothing is known of it. 
ricini being in India invariably mistaken for it. Satm'ma yrotci^ Ims been found at Darjeeling, 
Indeed, until a few years ago, when Captain and one or two specimens have been captured 
Hutton pointed out the fact, Attacus cynthia at MuSvSoorie. Captain Hutton is inclined to 
was not known to occur in India, the* other think that the larva feeds on the wild pear 
species passing under that name, as the silk- tree (Pyrus kytul ?) 

worms did under that of B. inori. Attacus iSaturnia Undia, IMoore, occurred in a collec- 
cynthia has been imported into France and tion made by the late Captain James Lind 
England and reared out in the open air on Sherwill, and is supposed to be from Darjeeling 
trees of Ailanthus glandulosa ; it has likewise or its neighbourhood. It is allied to Saturnia 
succeeded to some extent in Australia, and it is | grotei 

believed they have it also at the Cape of Good Saturnia cidosa^ Mioore, from Captain J, L. 
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Sherwiirs collection also, and from North-eastern denying. Nature is the book through which 
' India, but we iiave no information regarding it. the Almighty teaclies man to look from earth 
From its being clossely allied to Saturnia pyreto- to heaven, and* as His works and knowledge 
rum. Captain Hutton is inclined to suppose it an are boundless, so has this beautifully illustrated 
inhabitant of Darjeeling or Cachar. book no uiul. 

Neori^ huftoni, Moore, found at Mussooric at Silk husbandry is extensively prosecuted in 
about G,500 feet of elevation, 1‘ecding on the Italy, Frain’O, Cliinu, Persia, Siam, and India, 
wild pear tree. The larva are to be found in Silk occurs in various forms. Cocoons, knihs 
April. The cocoon is an open net-work, an I j or husks, are the balls as formed by the worm, 
would produce no silk. about tin? size of a pigeon’s egg, and of a 

Calujula slitila, occurs at Simla, Mussooric, golden yellow colour. Raw silk, tlie state 
and in Kiiinaon, feeding on the walnut, Salix w'hen simply wound otFtlie cocoons into skeins 
babylonica, wild pear tree, but the .cocoon or hanks, is the thread composed of several 
is a mere coarse open net-wmrk through wliieh fihre.s united by tlieii* natural gum. Waste 
the pupa is visible, and yields no silk. silk, is tliat part whieh is first wound off the 

Caliijida thlheia, oeenrs at Mussooric on cocoons in the operation of reeling, and such 
Andromeda ovalifolia, wild pear, and eommon eocoons as being eaten through ])y the worm, 
quince. It occurs also in Rumaon, but the cannot be wound off the reel, but are after- 
, specific name is a misnomer, the insect never wards carded and spun. Silk has long been 
approaching Tibet. The cocoon is a coarse open imported into India from Chinn. The earli- 
net-work through wdiicli the larva is visible, Init ost notice, thoimli there is some doubt about 
there is no available silk. the passasj in the Mahahharat where the 

Loepa Icatinha^ West, a very beautiful yellow Cbeena, iloonn, &c., are said to have bought 
moth discovered originally in Assam, occurring ^ilk, and silk-worms as presents to Yood- 
also at Mussooric. The cocoon may yield silk, histira. 

but there is very little of it. p^o,. the eleven years 1850-51 to 1860-61, 

Loepa sivulica, llntion, closely allied to jhc Catalogue of the Exhil)ition of 1862, 
last, and found at i\[nssoorie at about t),500 ^jves the following (juautities and values of 
feet and lower, will probably yield, a small gj||. jroo«ls (exclusive of Chussums) as ex- 
quantity of silk. j,(),.ted iVom India : 

Loepa loirandd^ Atkinson, found at Darjee- 
ling ; a good and handsome s])ecies. 

Loepa siJiL'imensia^ Atkinson, a very ’beauti- 
ful species found at Darjeeling. It may })c 
known from tlie otlicr.s, by the smaller size, 
and by w'ings, being clouded with maroon. 

Qf'its economy nothing is known. 

'" ^Three or four other species of thi.s family 
-^Aorin Darjeeling and 8ylhet, but beyond their 
existence, nothing is recorded. Tliose species, 
which like Actia.s selcnc and Antlicnea papliia, 
weave strong compact cocoons perfectly closed at 
both ends, are furnished on cacli shoulder witli a 
hard wing spur for the purpose (jf separating 
the fibres when the moth is ready to come 
forth ; it may be heard grating against the silk 
and the point may often he seen protruding. It 
is common to the genera Aetias and Antlicnea, 
and was discovered by Capt. Hutton. In Atta- 
cus, Neoris, and Loepa, the upper end of the 
cocoon is left open, the fibres pointing forward 
closely arranged, like the fine wires of a mouse- 
trap. No spine is needed in these genera. In 
Bombyx and others, although the cocoons are 
entire, the silk is loosely w'oven, and the fibres 
being moistened by an acid from the mouth, The bulk of these exports were sent 
are then easily separated by the claws on the to the United Kingdom, aud Franco and 
forefeet of the moths. This is about the state Foreign Europe, America, China, Arabian and 
and extent of our knowledge of the Bombyoidje Persian Gulfs, Aden, Suez, Straits^ Settle- 
of India; that there are many other jspecies j ments, and other poits, took the remainder, 
jet to be discovered, no naturalist will think of I Mr. Powell, however, in his Panjab pro- 
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ducts gives the followiiijsi: as the value of the : kagaz, is made from tlierefuseand from pierced 
exports of Silk from all India* to all parts of | cocoons unfit for reeling. When silk is reeled, 
the world during tho years, as -under : — the thread as it is wound from tlie cocoon being 

1850- 51 £ 619,318 1 1856-57 £ 782,139 twisted to give it strength, is called singles ; 

1851- 52 688,640 1857-58 766,673 two or more singles twisted together form 


1851- 52 688,640 1857-58 

1852- 53 667,546 1858-59 

1853- 54 642,475 1859-60 

1854- 55 500,116 1860-61 

1855.56 707,705 


799,252 tram, weaving thread, slioi’t or weft. 

817,853 Central Aua . — The country bordering on 
,,1,036,728 the river Oxns and the canals and water- 
eourses from Samarkand and 8hahr-i-sabz, ' 


1849 £211,3.^1 £l23,.^)0r> £713,632 l£3()2,322 


184,142 
240,101 
203, .^18 
229,943 
291,067 
260,768 
274,337 
120,130 
377,990 
504,903 
307,560 
404,870 
413,999 
.392,359 
38.5,507 
329,315 


112,601 
111,554 
126,064 
110,516 
116,955 
197,5) 10 
138,768 
106,333 
108,023 
147,740 
224,116 


666,094 

610,319 

688,640 

667,54.5 

640,151 

500,105 

707,706 

782,140 

766,673 

725,655 

817,853 


259,596 I 1,036,728 


198,442 
342,11 1 
450,781 


686,083 

822,892 

954,649 


443,948 1,165,901 


441,749 

355.223 
260,225 
315,3<»5 
326,571 
263,453 
341,035 
281,450 

158.224 
213,108 
191, ,509 
134,831 
168,806 
165,136 
115,465 
106,612 


Mr. Powell in tlie above figures, seems to ! is full of mull)en y trcM’s, on the leaves of 

have mixed up the exports ol Paw Silk and j which silkworms are fcil. About ten days 

of Silk Goods. The following is a statement | or a fortnight after the mulbei^*y trees 
of the values of the imports and exports from ‘ put forlli ibeir le.aves, the eggs of tfie 

India of these two prodintts : — ; silkworms are removed fi om the place 

M .^ ! "'here they had been presei ved during the 

- 2 ^ . o t § I winter, and h(*ing wrapped in a cloth, are car- 

O g-jf O i ried against (be naked breast, or still ofteiier 

I under the arm-pit. Three to five days are 
— ^ — I quite sufficient for the little insects to be 

1849 £211,351 £ 123,506 £ 713,632 £302,322 hatched. Th(‘y are then placed in a vessel and 

1850 184,142 112,601 666,094 441,749 fed with the leaves gathered from the mul- 

1851 240,101 111,554 619,319 3i)5,223 l)erry ; aftoi' ten days lh(‘ worms, according tO 

liS !S SS ‘i-. - '-■"‘'■r’.-. r.,.. 

1854 291,067 116,955 640,151 326,571 their sleep or tiam-e, they take no nourish- 

1855 260,768 197.510 500,105 263,453 meni three days running, repeating the same 

1856 274,337 138,768 707,706 341,035 process every tim days, until ihe time they 

1857 120,130 106,333 782,140 281,450 inurin to spin t he coc( on When these ar« 

1858 377,990 108,023 766,673 1.58,224 ! ‘ < o<.oon.^ unen tl ( se aie 

1859 I 504^903 147,740 725,655 213,108 finished, the worm inside is destroyed by ex- 

1860 ; 307,560 224,116 817,853 191, ,509 posing the (;ocooii to the heat of fhe sun. 

1861 ! 404,870 259,596 1,036,728 134,831 That done, the Bukharians proceed to reel off 

1862 I 413,999 198,442 686,083 168,806 the silk threads. The niiality of Bukhara 

1863 .392,359 342,111 822,892 165,136 , V; V ' . i 

1804 385,507 450,781 954,649 1 15.465 much inferior to that of China, and 

1865 329,315 443,948 1,165,901 106,612 even to the French and Lombard silks, both 

in colour and softiH‘ss. The silk annually pro- 

Punjab, — Mr. Powell says the silk trade in duced in the Bukhara territory is estimated to 
the Punjab is stated by Mr. Davis to be near- be worth 15 lacs. The greatest quantity is 
Jy £200,000. Kaw Silk, he adds, is imported ! exported to India Tliere are several desorip- 
from Kokand, Bokhara, Balkh, Khulm, tionsofsilk. Lab-i-ahi, produced on the haiii 
Akhcha, Shibrgauni, Aiulko, and Kashmir ; of rivers and canals. Vardanzai, produi 
from Saidahad, Mnrshedabad, llainpur-baulia, the <listrict of that name to the north-west 
and Radlianagi, in Bengal, and from China Bukhara. Chilhi jaidar, produced in tlie en- 
via Bombay. No silk has been imported virons of Bukhara, this is tho best. A quan- 
from Kliutaii, for the last four or five years, tity of Kabul and Bukhara silk is also import- 
The raw silk is sent from Amvitsur to all ed into Multan and other places, to meet the 
parts of the Punjab for manufacture : raw demands of the great silk factories. It has 
silk is the staple import by way of Kabul. lie been ascertained from the best and most re- 
describes the silk as secreted in a double fila- liable sources that about 300 packages of first, 
ment from two orifices at the liead of the second and third quality raw silk, weighing, 
worm, communicating with two secreting in all 750 maunds, the price of which aver- 
glaods, one on each side ; as they pass out U'j;es to Rs. 3,75,000, are imported annually 
the two filaments are glued together into into Multan from Kabul, Bukliara, Khorasan 
one by the secretions from a tliird central and Herat. 

gland, of a resinous substance. After boiling Mulberry Trees. — The wliite mulberry 
in a solution of sajji or carbonate of soda, the (Mnrus alba) is infinitely to be proferred as 
silk is washed several times with soup and foiid for the worms of the Ihunhyx mori, and 
water, and finally ex povsed as ill Ku rope to the this has been introduced from China into, 
fumes of sulphur. It loses much weight by Europe as well as into India. Moms indica, 
this operation, (4 or 5 chittack out of 16,) the .species most common in Bengal, is thought 
showing that the coloring substance is h}' Dr. Wall ich to he only one of its varieties, 
separable and ponderable. In Kashmir it is Morns .atro-purpnrea is a species introduced 
said that paper called reshami kngaz, orharidi i into India from China, where it is employed 
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as food for the silkworm, though Di\ Rox- dung ; and the spaces between the trees are 
burgh states, that it had not been found to generally filled with millet, pulse, or other 
answer for that purpose in Bengal. Two articles of food. The time for pruning the 
varieties (one, the 'Doppa foglia) of the young trees, so as to produce fine leafy shoots, 
Italian white mulberry, received from Saint is at the commencement of the year. About 
Helena, were established in the East India four eyes are left on every shoot, and care is 
Company’s botanic garden at Dnpooree, in taken that the branches are properly thinned, 
tlm Bombay Presidency. The then Superin- with a view to giving plenty of light and air 
teudent, Dr. Lush, forwaided to Calcutta to the leaves. In gathering these, they make 
young plants, which, in September 183.3, ifse of steps, or a ladder wdth a prop, as the 
were reported hy Dr. VVallich to be in a young trees cannot support a ladder, and 
flourisliing condition. Two other species would besides be injured in tlieir branches by 
are common in the plains of North-western the use of one. Tlie trees, with their foliage, 
India, and others have hecn in nod need there are carefully watched, and the mischief of 
from Caubul an<i Cashmere : one distinct iusects prevented by the use of various ap- 
species occurs, moreover, in the Himalaya, plications, among wliicli are some essential oils. 
Col. Sykes has drawn attention to the great The young trees of course suficr by being 
importance of introducing into India the inul- stripped of their leaves, which are the lungs 
berry called Morns multicaulis, a distinct of plants, and this is an additional reason for 
species or variety introduced by ]M. Perrotlet | renewing them after a certain time. They en- 
Hito France, in 1821, from the Philippine «leavonr in part to counteract the evil effects, 
Islands, where it had been brouglit from by pruning and lopping the tree, so as to climi- 
China. I fc is now tlioiight by many, both in nish the wood when the leaves have been 
Italy and France, to be tliemost valuable sort stripped, and it is probable that a few leaves 
for cultivation, and has become a favourite are left on. It is suprising, however, to ob- 
variety in America. Besides growing ea.^^ily, serve liow soon a tree in those climates willre- 
and affording abundance of leaves of the most cover its leaves in the summer or autumn, 
nourishing kind, it is said, to be able to with- j after liaving been entirely stripped of them hy 
stand a <;onsiderable degree of cold. a typhoon, or hniTieane. Fresh plants are 

Other trees . — Wild silkworms feed upon j procured l)y cuttings or layers, or sometimes 
different trees, such as the Jujube, Ficus | from .seed. When the trees grow too old for 
r.eligiosa or Peepul, the Castor oil plant, the pi otiuction of the finest leaves, and show a 
Terminalia catappa, some of the Laurel iribe, erreater tendency to fruiting, they are either 
and othei’s, which are found in almost all removed allogether, or cut and managed so as 
the forests of India. liesid(*s the common to produce fresh aii<l young branches, 
mulberry of China, which differs somewhat Rearing ivorms. — Mr. Barrow, who ob 
from that of Europe, they occasionally, in served the management of the trees and 
eding the worms, liave recourse to a wild silkworms in Chekeang, confirms tlie usual 
of the morus tribe, as well as to tlie Chinese accounts, by saying that “ the houses 
aves of another tree, supposed to be a va- in which the worms are reared are placed 
riety of ash. generally in the centre of each plantation, 

Mulbern/. — The principal object, in the ciil- in order that they may be removed as far 
tivatiou of the mulberry for feeding silkworms, as possi!>le from every kind of noise; cx- 
is to produce the groate.st quantity of young and perience having taught them that a sudden 
healthy leaves without fruit. For tlii.s reason shout, or the hark of a dog, is de.structive of 
the trees are not allowed to exceed a certain age the young worms. A whole brood has some- 
and height. They are planted at a convenient times perished by a thunder storm.” The 
distance from each other, on the plan of a quin- chambers ai'e so contrived as to admit of the 
CU11X, and aie said to be in perfection iti about use of artificial heat when necessary. Great 
three years. The mulberry-tr(‘e for silk- care is taken of the sheets of paper on which 
“Worms is chiefly cultivated in Che-keang, the multitudes of eggs have been laid by the 
which province, together with the only three silkworm-moths ; and the hatching of these 
others that produce fine silk, namely, Keang- eggsiseitherretardedoradvanced, by theappli- 
nan, EJoo-pe, and Sze-chuen, is cro.ssed by the ationofcohl orheatacirordingtocircumstances, 
thirtieth parallel of latitude. Clie-keang i.s a | so as to time the simullaneousexit oftheyoung 
highly alluvial country, inter.s<;cted by nu- worms exactly to tho period when the tender 
merous rivers and canals, witli a climate that spring leaves of the mulberry are most fit for 
corresponds pretty nearly to the same latitude their notirishmeiit. They proportion the food’ 
In the United States of America. The very exactly to the young worms by weigh- 
soil is manured with mud, which i« dug ing the leaves, which in the first instance are 
from the rivers, assisted with ashes or cut, but afterwards, as the insects become 
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larger, are given to them whole. The great- 
est precautions are observed iu regulating 
the temperature of the apartments, and in 
keeping them clean, quiet, and free from 
smells. Tlie worms are fed upon a species 
of small hurdles of basket-work, strewed 
with leaves, which are constantly shifted 
for the sake of cleanliness, tlio insects 
readily moving off to a fresh hurdle with new 
leaves, as the scent attracts th(‘ni. In pro- 
portion to Iheir growth, room is afforded to 
them by increasing the number of tliese hurdles, 
thei worms of oue being shifted to three, then to 
six, and so on until they reach their greatest 
size. When the worms have cast their 
several skins, reached their greatest size, and 
assumed a transpai'cnt yellowisli colour, they 
are removed into places divided into compart- 
ments, preparatory to their spinning. In th. 
course of a week after the commencement of 
spinning, the silken cocoons are complete, 
and it now becomes necessary to take them 
in hand before the pupic turn into moths, 
which would immediately bore their way out, 
and spoil the cocoons. When a certain num- 
ber, therefore, have been laid aside for the 
sako of future eggs, the pupm iu the hulk of 
the cocoons are killed by being placed in jars 
uuder layers of salt and leaves, with a ...... - 

plete exclusion of air. They are sul)sequent- 
ly placed in moderately wtirm water wliicli 
(lissotves the glutinous substance that hinds 
the silk together, and the filanumt is wound 
off upon reels. This is put up in bumlles of | 
a certain size and weiglit, and either Ijecoiues 
ail article of merchandise under the name ot 
raw silk, or is subjected to the loom, and 
manufactured into various stuffs, for home or 
for foreign consumption. Notwithstanding 
the apparent simplicity of their looms, they 
will imitate exactly the newest and most ele- 
gant patterns from England or hrauce. Ihe 
Chinese particularly excel in the production 
of damasks and flowered satins. Tlieir silk 
crape has never yet been perfectly imitated • 
and they make a species of washing silk, call- 
ed Canton poiige, which hec.ouies more soft as 
it is longer used. 

Mr. Fortune who spent a few days in the 
vicinity of Nau-tsin, the centre of the great silk 
country of China, gives a description of 
the cultivation and appearance of the mul- 
berry trees. The soil over all this district is 
yellow loam, well mixed and enriched by 
vegetable matter ; just such soil as produces 
excellent wheat crops in England. Tlie whole 
of the surfac.e of the country, which atone 
period has been nearly a dead level, is now cut 
up and embankments for the cultivation of 
the mulberry. It appear.s to grow better up- 
on the surface and sides of these embankments 


than upon level land. The low lands, which 
are owing to the formation of these embank- 
ments, considerably lower than the original 
level of the plain, arc used for the production 
of rice and other grains and vegetables. It is 
therefore on the banks of canals, rice fields, 
small lakes, and ponds, wdiere the mulberry 
is generally culHvated, and where it seems 
most at home. B\it althoiigli large quantities 
of rice and orher ci ops are grown in the silk 
dlstricfs, yet the country, when viewe' from 
a distance, reseinhles a vast mulbeH'y garden, 
and when the tvc(?s are in full leaf, it has a 
very rich appeai'ance. The variety of mul- 
berry cnltivafcMl in tliis district appears to be 
quite distinct from that which is grown in the 
southern parts of China and in the silk dis- 
tricts of India. Its leaves are much larger, 

I more glossy and have more firmness and sub- 
stance than any other variety which has come 
under my notice*. It may be that this circum- 
stance has soni(*thing to do with the superior 
qiialit}' of the silk produced in the Hoo-chow 
country, and is wortliy of the notice of silk- 
^mwers in othei* parts of the world. This 
popular variety is not reproduccel by seeds 
ami hence all the plantations are formed of 
grafted trees. Eaedi plant is grafted from a 
foot or two feet above the ground, and rarely 
higher. The tiees are planted in rows from 
five to six (eet apart, and are allowed to grow 
from six to ten feet high oidy, for the con- 
venience of gathering the leaves. In training 
th(‘m they are kept open in the centre ; tlie 
jxeneral outline is circular, and they are not 
unlike some of those dwarf apple trees whi^'h 
ari^ common jn European gardens. The 
different nu'thod.s of gatliering the leaves iij^ 
these districts are curious and instruct! ve^JF 
show clearly that the cultivators wedl undeiP' 
stand tlie laws of vegetable physiology. 
Leaves are not taken at all from plants iu 
their young state, as this would be injurious 
to their future productiveness. In other in- 
stances a few leaves only are taken from the 
bushes, while the remainder are allowed to 
remain upon the slioots until the summer 
growth is completed. In the latter cifse the 
leaves are invai iahly left at the ends of the 
shoots. Wlieii the bushes have attained their 
full size, the young shoots with the leaves are 
clipped close off by the stumps, and shoots 
and leaves carried home together to the farm- 
yard to he plucked and prepared for the 
worms. In the case of young trees, the leaves 
are generally gathered in by the hand, while 
the shoots are left to grow on until the autumn. 
At this period all the plantations are gone over 
carefully, the older bushes are pruned close 
( in to .the stumps, while the shoots of the 
I younger ones ai'c only shortened back a little 
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or allow them to attain to the ilesired height. 
The ground is tlnni manured and well dug over. 
It remains in I his state until the lollowing 
spring, unless a winter crop of some kiiul of 
vegetable is taken oflP it. This is frequently the 
case. Even in the spring and summer months 
it is not unusual to see crops of beans, cal)- 
bages, &c., growing under tin* mulberry tree; 
During the winter montbs, tl*e trees a»‘e gene- 
rally bare and leafless. Those persons who are 
accustomed to live iti countries with marked 
seasons, where the winters are cold, tind wheie 
the great mass of vegetation is b'aliess, wouhl 
not be struck with this <-ircumstance in the silk 
country of China. But the view one gets in 
this conn try in the summer months, aften* the 
first elipping of the shoots, is eiirions, and 
striking. As far as tlu^ (‘ve can ri*a(di, in all j 
4lirections, one sees nothing btit bare stumps. | 
It looks as if some pestilential vaj)Our lia<i , 
passed over the plain and withered up the ; 
whole of these trees, ami the view is rendered ^ 
still more striking hy the beautiful patcdies ot j 
lively green wldndi are observed at this time ’ 
ill the rice fichls ami on the hanks ot the i 
canals. This system of clipping close in to 
the stumps of the old hramdies gives the 
trees a curious ami deformed apfiearance. 
The ends of the branches sw(‘ll‘ out intoj 
a cluh-like form, are much thicker there ! 
than they are lower down. After, says Mr. 
Fortune, I had completed my jiispeetiim ol 
the country near tlui town of Nau-tsin, 
proceeded onwar<ls to the west in the direi!- 
tiou of Iloo-chow-foo. A U‘W hours sail 
on a wide ami beautiful canal hronglit me 
within view of the mountain ranges whicli 
(ujpi tin* western Ijoumlai’y to the gr(*at pl:iii ^ 
(iMlie Yang-tse-kiaiig, tlirongli whicli I had | 
*11 passing for scv{*ral d:iys. I he most j 
Striking hill wliicli cann* first into viiivv was j 
crowned hy a seven -storied pagoda. It had ( 
a large tree by its side, equally striking in the 
distance, and wlTudi had probably l)ccn planted j 
when the pagoda was built. I af leewards as- 
certained this to he the “ maiden hair-tree 
(Sali^uria adiantifolia), a tree which attains 
a large size in this part of China, and is ex- 
tremely ornamental. The greater part of the 
silks and crapes used in this part of ( hina are 
manufactured in the mljoining towns of Soo- 
chow and Kang chow. Flowered crape, how- 
ever, a very beautiful production, i.s made in 
Hoo-chow. The process of manufacture is 
thus described bv the Uev. Mr. Ldkins in the 
‘‘ North China Herald” “ Two men were j 
engaged at a loom in a cottage on tlie 
fiidc of a stream. One sat at the end of, 
the loom moving five pedals, and direct- 1 
ing the shuttle and all that needed to be j 
done with the threads that lay horizontal on i 


the frame. The other was perclied over head 
I to superintend the pattern. This he did by 
means of vertical threads tied up in bundles, 
a large number of which, distributed trans- 
versely through the threads of the horizontal 
frame beneath him, were at his disposal. 
These he raised a(;cording to the requirement 
of the pattern, and thus caused that elevation 
I in the threads on the frame below that con- 
! stitiitcd the flowered part of the piece.” If 
' there was little to notice in these temples witli 
reference to l)mldhism and its rites thero 
were objects of another kind which soon at- 
tracted my attention. The halls and out- 
j iionses of the monastery seemed to be con- 
! verted for the time into a place for feeding 
.silkworms. Millions of these little animalM 
were feeding in round sieves placed one above 
anotlier in open frameworks made for this 
purpose. Ho great w:is the niimher of the 
worms that every sieve, and there must have 
been many hundreds ol‘ them, wa.s crammeil 
quite full. In one large Inill I observed the 
floor compl(‘ti‘ly covered Avith worms, 1 shall 
never forget the peculiar sound which fell 
upon my ear as I opened the door of this hall. 
It was early in the morning, the worms had 
been just fed and were at the time eagerly 
devouring the fresh leaves of the mulberry. 
Hundreds of thousands of little mouths were 
muiic le leaves and in the stillness 

around this sound was very striking and 
peci liar. Tli place too seemed so strange 
a temple — a place of worship with many huge 
idols, some from twenty to thirty feet in 
height looking down upon the scene on the 
floor. But to a Chinese there is nothing im- 
proper in convm ling a temple into a granary 
or a silk-worm estahlislimmit for a short time 
if it is r(‘quir(*d, ami I suppose the gods of the 
place are supposed to look down with appro- 
bation on such scenes of peaceful industry. 
When from the large number of worms it is 
necessary to feed them on floors of rooms and 
halls, there is always a layer of dry straw laid 
down to keep them off the damp ground. 
Thi.s mode of treatment is resorted to Avlien 
iiec(?ssary, and not from choice. The sieves 
of the establishment, used in the framework 
I have already noticed are greatly preferred. 
Whether the worms are fed on sieves or on 
the floor they are invariably cleaned every 
moroing. All the remains of the leafstalks 
of the mulberry, the excrement of the ani- 
mals, and other impurities, are removed be- 
fore tlie fresh leaves are given. Much im- 
portance is attaclied to this matter, as it has 
a tendency to keep the worms in a clean and 
healthy condition. The Chinese are also very 
particular as regards the amount of light 
which they admit during the period the ani- 
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mals are feeding. I always observed the 
rooms were kept partially darkened, no bright 
light was allowed to penetrate. In many in- 
stances the owners . were most unwilling to 
open the doors, for fear, as they said, of dis- 
turbing tliem, and (liey invariably cautioned 
me against making any minecessary noise 
while 1 was examining them. At tliis time 
nearly all the labour in this part of the coun- 
try was expended on the production of tlie 
silkworm. In the fiehls the nativcfs were 
seen in great numbers busily eugag(*d iu 
gathering the leaves ; boats on the rivers 
were fraught with them ; in the country-niar- 
ket-towiis they were (‘Xposed for sale in great 
quantities, and everything told that they wr-re 
the staple artiede oF ])rodueti()n. On the 
other hand, every cottage, farm house, haru 
and temple, was filled with its thousands of 
worms which were fed and tended with the 
greatest care. On my way np from lloo- 
ehow-foo to Mei-chi, and alien t the 23rd oj‘ 
dune, r oliservcd that many of the worms had 
ceased to feed and w(‘i‘e coinnuMiciug to spin, i 
The first indication of this change ismadiiap- i 
parent to the natives by the bodies of the | 
litthj animals becoming more clear and almost j 
transparent. When this change tak<.*s place, 
the}/’ ar (3 picked, one hy one, out of the si(*ves, 
and plac.ed iipoti bnndh's of straw to form 
their cocoons. Th(*se bundles of straw which 
are each about two feet in length, an? bound 
firmly iu the middle, the two ends are ciit 
straight and tlien spread out like a liroom, 
and into those ends (he worms are laid, when 
they immediately fix theins(dves and iK'giii to | 
spin. During this process I observed the un- 
derside of th(‘ fram(‘-work on whiidi the 
bundles of straw were placed surrounded with 
cotton cloth to pn*vent the cold draught from 
getting to the worms. In some insr;niC(*s smrdi 
cliarcoal tires were liglitiMl and placed nndm* 
the frame inside the cloth, in order to nUbrd 
further warmth. In souk; of the cottages the 
straw covered with spinning worms was laid 
iu the sun under the verandahs in front of the 
doors. In a few days afti*r the worms are put 
upon the straw they haveilisappeared in the co- 
coons and liav(; ceased to spin. The reeling pro- 
cess now commences and miichiuesfor this ]>ur- 
pose were seen in almost every cottage. This 
apparatus may be said to consistof four distinct 
parts, or rather, I may divide it into these for 
the purpose of describing it. There is, first, 
the pan of hot water into which the cocoons 
are thrown ; second, the little loops or eyes 
through which the threads pass ; third, a 
lateral or horizontal movement, in order to 
throw the silk in a zigzag manner over the 
wheel ; and lastly the wheel itself, which is 
square. Two men, or a man and woman, are 
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generally employed at each wheel. The 
business of one is to attend to the lire and to 
add fresh cocoons as the others aro wound off. 
The most expert workman drives the machine 
with las foot and attends to the threads as 
they pass through the loops over on to the 
wheel. bhght, ton, aiid sometimes twelve 
cocoons are taken up to form one thread, and 
as one becomes exhaust'd, another is taken 
np to supply its place. Three and sometimes 
four, of such threads are passing over pn to 
the wheel at the same time. The latcml zig- 
zag inoveuK iit of the machine tlu'ows the 
tla(‘a(ls in tliat way on the wheel, and' I 
believe this is considered a great improvement 
upon tin? Canton method, in which the threads 
are thrown on in a parallcd manner. The 
wa((‘r in the pan into which the cocoons are 
first thrown is never allowed to boil, hut it is 
g(‘noraIIy very near tlif^ boiling point. I 
frequenlly tried it and found it much too hot 
for my tingers to remain in it. A slow fii*o 
of charcoal is also placed under the wheel. 
As the silk is winding, this lire is intended to 
dry olf the snpcnflnons moisture which the 
cocoons have imbibed in the water in which 
they were immersed. During the time I was 
in the silk country at this time, says Mr. 
Kortune, I was continually visiting the farm- 
houses and cottages in which the feeling 
of silk was going on. As silk is a very 
valnahle production, it is reeled with more 
than ordinary care, and I observed that in 
almost all instaiujes a clean, active, and 
apparently clever workman was entrusted 
Avith the care of the reeling process. The 
old temple at lloo-shan, Avliich I visited 
airain on my Avay down, was in a state of 
gieat excitement and bustle. Tlic quantity 
of silk pro(lnc('d licre was very large, and 
hands were employed ; generally ail, rathVi’ 
averse to work of any kind, were obliged to 
take their ])l}ices at the wheel or the fire. 
But ns the silk was their own, they seemed, 
notwithstanding their habitual indolence, to 
work with hearty goodwill. On the folloAv- 
iiig morning, when I awoke, I found myself 
<piietly at anchor close by the Avest g>ite of 
IIoo-choAV-foo, my boatmen having worked 
all night. I spent the next fcAV days iu tho 
country to the northward bordering on tho 
T'aihoo lake, and partly near tho town Nan- 
tsin, being anxious to see the end of tho silk 
season. Aliout tho eighth, or from that to 
the tenth of July, the Avindiug of the cocoons 
hail ceased almost every Avlicre, and a few 
days after this there was scarcely a sign of 
all that life and bustle which is visible every- 
where during the time that the silk is iu hand^ 
Tho clash of tho Avinding-machines, which 
used to be heard in (j very cottage, farmhouse, 
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aud temple, had now ceased ; the furnaces, 
pans, and wheels, with all ihe other parti of 
the apparatus in coiniiiou ‘use during the 
winding season, had ooen cleared away, and 
a stranger visiting that country now could 
scarcely have believed that siu li a busy bust- 
ling scene had been acting only a few days 
before. During my peregrinations in llie j 
silk country I made many inquiries amongst ! 
the natives as to the price of raw silk in the 
districts where it is ]uotluced. At Meichc 
the price was said to range from twelve to 
eighteen dollars for 100 taels of silk. Ai 
Hoo-chow and Nantsin, where the silk is of' 
a superior quality, the pi iees in 18o.) were 
from eighteen to twenfy-two dollars lor 100 
taels. 

The Honorable ^Ir. Morrison tells us that 
the mulberry is enltivated in all the provinces | 
of China, except the most northerly, and silk ' 
is raised wherever I be tr(*e grows. The best 
raw silk, called taysaam, comes from the 
province of llookwang ; the tsail(‘e also comes 
from that province and Cheaking ; both kinds 
are called Nanking raw silk, and are chiefly 
exported to Kngland. In 1 883-34, (he price of 
the best sorts was from £ 300 to £ 3c0 per pe- 
cul, and the annual exportal ion was between 
tea and twelve thousand bales ; in 1836-37, 
it was upwards of twenty thousand peculs, 
much of which was shipped off at S .500 per 
pecul, since that period, for some undiscover- 
ed reason, the quantity brought to market 
has fallen off, and although the prictes range 
between 400 and S 4.50, still the whole 
amount hardly exceeds .5,000 bales in a 
twelveinontii. In the new tariff the duty is 
the same oil the rjiw silk from all the provinces ; 

jti is probable, that as the trade extends 
al-.NIngpo and Sbangbae, inferior (jualities of 
silk will be sent abroad ; indeed, if the ex- 
portation of silk and lea tloes not increase, it 
is difficult to see with what commodities the 
Chinese are to buy the large amount ofj 
foreign goods that are likely to be brought to 
the new ports. The Nanking raw silk ex- 
ported the past year will average S 4.50 per 
pecul, or 100 higher than it is set down in 
the staleraent. The waste or refuse raw silk 
goes entirely to India. Silk organzine is 
“ formed of two, three, or more singles (i. e., 
reeled threads after being twisted), according 
to the substances required, twisted together 
in a contrary direction to that of which it is 
composed are twisted.” It is included in the 
statements of trade undcM' tlie name of silk 
thread. Organzine is also called thrown silk, 
though there may be some difference between 
the two, as it is said organzine is not made by 
the Chinese ; it is used in weaving piece 
goods. Silk thread and ribbons go to the I 
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United States, and South America. Silk 
piece goods of all kinds are shipped for the 
most part to the United States, Mexico and 
South America ; hut considerable quantities 
go also to Kngland chiefly for re-exportation : 
one-seventh of the total exportation in 1836-7 
was in English ships. Instead of the annual 
export of S400,()00 stated in the Table, it 
should 1)0 one million of dollars, and the 
duties put at S 30,000. Most of the various 
descriptions of silk piece goods usually ex- 
ported are enumerated in the Table ; there 
are a few others, as gauze, crape sliawls, 
levantines, tjiffeta, but all description of them 
is here omitted. 

The system of growing the mulheiTy, ns a 
standard trc'e, h.as been tried in Hengal, and, 
with as litih' success as allcMult'd the experi- 
ment of tln^ St. Ihdena vnri{'ty on the Bom- 
l>ny side of India. The (roininon hush mul- 
berry is viuy much prtTerred by tin* people 
at Surdah, comnieicially, iiadnagoie, and 
.‘ill other [)arts of Bengal, wliere silk cultiva- 
tion prevails. Moix; th.an oiu! privafi^ specu- 
lation witli standard trees failed at Chittoor 
and Coonoor, under energetii; and intelligent 
European superin tendeiute. 

IJ tfderahnd in the Dekhan. -Tin* chief of 
the manufacturi's and tln^ only oin^ for which 
Warungul is famed is that of Piirsian carpirls 
which ai e made of all sizes anti of worst(*d, of 
cotton, or of silk. Silk clolli, of the width of 
the curtailed guz, is manufactured and sold for 
12 annas ayard, hut thequalityis very infe rior. 
It is dyed I’ed with lac, green with indigo and 
turmeric, or yellow with turmeric alone. The 
tusser cloth mniiiifactured is only half the value 
of the silk. Choices, (women’s bodices) are 
manufactured, hut not in snffiident quantity 
to supply the district, as they are imported. 
The other mannfaetnics in the Circar are tus- 
ser cloths at Iloosainpurty — and Chilpore silks 
at Mutwarrah. The tusser cloth — although 
the cocoons are the produce of the sam (3 iiisect 
as those of Biuigal — hears no comparison in 
fineness or durability with the tusser cloth 
manufactured there. Tlie silks are dearer, and 
the cottons of the same price as those produced 
nearer Hyderabad. Raw silk is imported from 
Madi'as and manufactured into stirees and 
wonieirs bodices at Mutwarrali, Warungul, 
Maytpillyand Aimulwarrah, in Elgundel, at 
Maiduck and other Kushahs. This manufac- 
ture is entirely for home use, and no great skill 
or taste is displayed by the weavers, the silk 
pieces are of a quality inferior to those sold at 
the same price in the Hyderabad bazaar, and 
were it not for the transit duties, the manufac- 
ture would become extinct.' The silk cloths 
are dyed red with the lac dye and yellow with 
turmeric ; no other dyes are used. Tusser 
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is made into sarees, punchees, and scarfs, scribed as again gone through, with this ex- 
at several towns of the Circar of Warungul. ceptiou, that the young worms are at this 
But the chief seat of the tusser manufacture time fed on the leaves of the Pentaptera 
is the town of Mahdaporc, on the right bank tomentosa, us those of the Careya spli£erica are 
of the Godavery in the Raragheer Circar, by this period of the season, supposed to have 
where the moth that yields it is carefully acquired some influence noxious to the in- 
reared, and from wlience raw tusser silk is sect. It is during the progress of the worm 
sent to other parts to bo wov(3n into cloth, from the egg to the formation of the cocoon 
The insect in its grub state is fiist fed on the that every energy of th(3 tnssah breeder is 
tender leaves of the Caieya splimrica, and called into action for the preservation of his 
when more grown, on the leaves of the Pen- charge. Kvery animal, footed, winged and 
taptera tomentosa ; much watdiing and aUcii- creepiii; is said to he the enemy of the 
tion are bestowed in rearing the animal, snb- tiissah grub. Ants destroy tliem,%itcs and 
ject as it is to destrnction from birds, insects, crows prey on them, snakes devour them, 
and squirrels. The tusser (tloths j)ro(luced at and squirrels are said to make a repast of 
Mahdapore are, in durability and fineness, them. To protect them lirst fiorn their iu- 
very inferior to the cloths of the same kind sect enemies, tin; tnssah breeder ascends the 
rnaniifactiired in Ihnigal, ln.‘y are dyed the “ninddy” tree (Pentaptera tomentosa), the 
same colour, and with tlu same materials as leaves of which are I he insect’s food, he 
the silks, of which they an; about one-lialf | carefully clears every braneli of the different 
the price. Tin; tnssah worm -bl eeders arc; species of aiils by wliicli they may bo in- 
a class qnile ilistinct from the weavers, and 1‘ested, preventing the ficcess of others by 
are either Telingas of low caste or Goods; surrounding the trunk of the tree at its foot 
the former reside principally at (diilpore, with ashes. The oilier enemies are kept ofl?* 
Mahdapene and Chinnore. At jMabda pore, j by slion ting, throwing stones, firing guns, &c. 
which may be regarded as tin; (‘(‘iilre and ; Their life at this time would appear by their 
head-quarters of tlie tnssah breeders, there j owu account, to bo one of the most unre- 
are at least seventy fo eighty Jamilies ein- 1 mittiug toil, to devote tliemselves to which 
ployed in rearing the insect and in the nianu- they forswear not only every indulgence 
facture of iJie clodi, which is prejiared prin- but every comfort, and it rouses the apa- 
ei[)ally for the Hyderabad market. The tnssah | thetic peasant of Telingana to eloquence 
breeder never thinks of keeping np the breed | when he recounts what pidvations he uuder- 
of the inse^'t throughout the year. Wiien goes, what pleasure he derives himself, and 
the leaf is oil the tree aliont the middle of what incessant labour lie incurs, while watch- 
jVlarcli, lie deems liis occupation gone, and j iiig the rearing of the worm, and the perfect- 
lie leaves the object of liis forinei excessive ' ing of its W'ork. Th(3 tnssah butterfly of the 
care to shift for itself, thinking of noibing but i Deklian, is a species of Saturnia, probably the 
the present (‘ase which may be summed up | papliia, described by Dr. Heifer as tiie most 
in a few words, sloth, a bare subsistence, aiui common of the native species. From fenr to 
an occasional debauch in his ne<*lar, palm live hundred of the coenoiis are sold to the 
toddy, lint with tlie l ains returns his toil, baiiya and weavers for one rn pec ; the moth is 
and some little diffumlty is experienced in | killetl by means of heat. There are three tus- 
procuring insects for a fre.'^h campaign. If he | sah harvests, one at the end of the rains, the 
can gather a dozen of promising cocoons otlier two in the cold season. The winding of 
wliicli his experience tells him are of females, the silk is accomplished by boiling the cocoons, 
be is quite satisfied. Carefully does lie watch .‘separating the floss, of which no use is made ; 
tlie bursting of the cocoon, and much care and twisting eight or ten filatures from as 
does he take of its wiiigec inmate, liaving many cocoons on the middle of the thigh with 
previously prepared for it- a house of teak the left hand of the workman and to be 
Jeaves dried. Tlie male is not tardy in up- wound on the instrument ; this instrument, 
proaeliiiig. Impregnation takes place, the the middle bar of the wood, is Jield lightly in 
male dies, and in lour daj^s after laying lier the hand of the workman and made to move 
eggs, tlie female also. The eggs are in num- in a semi-circle. An oiin<*e and a quarter of 
her about sixty: of these one* half prove silk is the average daily winding of a single 
abortive, while the others are batched in ten workman, his wages arc; at the common rate 
days. The small insect is fed on tJie tender of one pice for winding the silk of fifty 
leaves of the Careya splimrica, and in six cocoons, about throe pice a day, as ho cannot 
weeks spins its cocoon ; the first brood arc wind more silk than from a hundred and 
spared and allowed to bui-st their cocoons to fifty cocoons. The pice, however, are hirgpaud 
supply a sufficient quantity of ova for the go there by eight to the rupee. The only 
tussah harvest. The same process is de- 1 dyes used for the tnssah silk, as far at least 
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US observation or inquiry has gone, arc the 
flowers of the palas, Butea f'rOutlosa, .and 
turmeric ; by the former the usual familiar 
colour is produced ; by the latter golden 
yellow is brought out after the threads are 
for some time immersed in a solution of ashes. 
The warp threads are stiffened with rice 
congee. The tussah clollns })r()dut*ed at 
Madporo are in dural )ility and tineness very 
inferior to the cloths of the same kind manu- 
factured in Bengal ; tin y an‘ tlyed the sanu 
colour, and with tlie saiiu' materials as the 
silks of which they are about one-half the 
price. 

Mysore.- -^fhe manufactured silks sent to 
the Madras Exhibition of ISoo, rejn-esented 
in a very partial degree the* resources of the 
country in this useful as wt‘11 as oiaiamejiial 
branch ol’ industry. The finest W(‘ro the shawls 
of Bangalore and the silk carpets of 'I’anjore 
and elsewhere. Bangalore shawls were very 
creditable from the harmony of colours and 
elegance of design. fbey liave Imumi miieh 
'improved of late years ))Otli in (jnality ol‘ 
material and in beauty of |)atterii ; white 
silk pocket handkerchiefs rivalling the China 
silk in softness and richness arc; {'ls(» manu- 
factured at Bangalorii. Tl»(‘ rearing of silk 
worms is carried on in all parts of the Mys(»re 
country. Still the state of the Innh^eom pared 
with that of the Bengal presidemw sliows that 
much is yet to l)e done, in 1811, 1,1 To, ♦JOS lbs. 
of raw and waste silk were exportcul from 
the East Indies and Ceylon, of which nearly 
the whole was from Bengal. The exports 
from the Madras j)residency wore*, in ](8.)3-4, 
10,478 Ihs. of raw silk and 1,688 pie<*es of 
piece goods. In addition to tin; e.x ports of 
'this jnatcrial, a great quantity is used in the 
manufactures of this (aiuntry. The native 
cloths owe their beauty in a great degree !(> 
the richness of the silk borders. The satins, 
kinkhabs, &c., of llyderalmd are well a(lapte<l 
to native costume, but bitluM to lilth* progress 
has been injide in manufacturing articles for 
European costume, except in Baiigalonx 
The silk of Tanjore and the lesser but elegant 
artieles such as gimp, fringe, cords ami tas- 
sels, braid for carriages, &c., are of every 
variety and of great excel lenec. 

Many of the sarees or women’s cloths, 
made at Benares, Tytui), and Boorlianpoor ; 
in Guzerat ; at Narraiiipett, and Dliamiwarum, 
in the territory of Ilis IJighness the Nizam ; 
at Yeokla in Khandesh, and in other locali- 
ties, have gold thread in broad and narrow 
stripes alternating with silk or muslin. Gold 
flowers, checks, or zigzag patterns are used, 
the colours of the grounds being green, black, 
violet, crimson, purple and grey ; and in silk, 
black shot with crimson or yellow embroidery, 
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crimson, with green, blue, or white, yellow 
with deep crimson and blue,. all producing 
rich, harmonious, and even gorgeous elFocts, 

I but without the least appearance of or ap- 
proaeh to glariiig colour, or offence to the 
I most <!ritieal taste. They are colours and 
effects which suit the 'daik or fair com- 
plexions of the people of the country ; for 
I an Indian lady who can afford to be choice in 
I the selection of her wardrobe, is as particular 
as to what will suit her especial colour — 
dark or comparatively lair, as a lady of 
Britain or France. 

At tlie London Exhibition of 1862, silk 
picce.s, ligurtal and golil embroidered, were 
sent from Bhawulpon*, by 11. 11. the Nawab. 
The jirim;ij>al plac(‘s of silk mamifactture how- 
ever are tin; cities ol’ reshawur, Lahore, 
Emrilsiir, .Mooltan, and the capital of the 
iieighbonriiig stale of Bliawnipore. The silks 
of the latter pla(;t? are considered the best, 
and the next those of Mooltan. 

A.ss(tni. — As each liouseholdcr reels, spins, 
an I weaves liis own cloth, the holiday attire 
of the Assamese is usually of silk. In Dur- 
rung, athaii, of good silk measuring 10 yanis, 
can he pnreljasj'd for from 6 to 10 rupees, 
according to the fineness. Th (3 cloth is o(!- 
easionally eelonnMl, hut the Assamese silks 
arc usually of the natural colour as wound 
from fh(‘ cocoon. 

Tussah silk cloth is much used foi’ Indies’ 
and ('liildren’s dresses, and in most ])nrts in 
India for native; use, being worn by hiiidoos 
for certain ceremonies and while bathing : it 
is an arlich; of export. 

Dr. Hoxhurgh in the 7th vol. of the Linnoan 
Transactions, d(*scrihe<l the preparation of the 
j tussah silk of Bengal, derived from two differ- 
ent species ofSaturnia. One called hiigliy by 
the natives of Beeihhoorri, appears to he the 
same as the Madras sjxafies (8. paphin), and is 
stated to feed on the Imu* tree; and on the asuna, 
Pentaptera glalna. The other termed jaroo 
I by the natives of the same province, is the S. 

! eynthia, and is dome.sticated. The eaterpii- 
j lurs an; fed on the leaves of tlie(;a.stor oil plant 
j (Ri<;inus) whence it is called the arundy, or 
ili silk worm, hut it also eats the leaves 
of the her and asaiia. Colonel Sykgs, in the 
3rd Vol. of Trans. Hoy. As. Soey., London, 
descrih(;d the cocoons of S. papliia, found by 
him in tin; Dekliaii, under the desiguatiou of 
tlie kaliswar silk worm, which lie stated is met 
with on the her tree (Pentaptera glabra), 
teak tree and common mulberry. The Chi- 
nese tussah is said to bo obtained from Sa- 
turiiia atlas, which is also to ho met with in 
Southern India. Another species of Satur- 
iiia (S. seleno) ; the posterior wings of which 
arc prolonged into a tail-liko process is com- 
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mem in Soutliein Iiidin. Tlie calerpillar may 
be observed feediiifij in cousidenible numbers 
on tbe Odina wodier, or Be-sharm tree, in 
February and March. Its chrysalis is en- 
veloped in u silky covering, so like that of 
S. papliia that it would |)rol)ably be found 
to yield a strong and useful thread. It may 
be worth while to direct attention to the silk 
spun by several smaller specimens of Bom- 
byx moths, found on different species of 
Cassia, Acacia and Phyllanthus. A gr(‘gari- 
oiis caterpillar (a H[)ecies of Lasio'ampus) 
may be ohs^*rved clustering in great numbers 
on the stem of the guava, the jarnoon (Syzy- 
gium jamholanuin,) and probably oilier frees: 
the silky covering of these also secans de- 
serving of examination. Lieut. -Colomd F. 
Cotton sent some of the cocoons gathered by 
him wlien exploring lh<‘. (xodavery. Tin* 
Haturnia gemus belongs to the order Lepi- 
doptera and tlie family Bomhyeddai. The 
antennie are fringed in tin* rnah^ ; ihe head is 
small, the wings are very hroml and (*iitire ; 
the pal})i and ti unk are wanting, and sonn‘ of 
tlie largest of the Lepidoptera belong fo the 
genus Saturnia. Saturnia alias, the giant 
atlas moth, lias wings measuring 7 or IS 
inches across. This speci(*s also with S. 
cecro|)ia and S. luna liave their wings pro- 
duced into a tail. The cocoons of S. cynihia 
and S. mylitta are used in India for the pro- 
dne.tion of silk. Latreille slates that th<?se 
are tlio wild s|)eci(;s of silkworm of (’hina. 
S. cyntliia is tlie ariiidi silkworm of India , 
(lloxhnrgh, ‘Linn. Trans.,’ Vol. vi.) At tlie ■ 
Universal Kxposition lield in Paris, in 1 800 , ; 
samples of Indian silk were exhibiled wilh ! 
the cocoons of the different species of the I 
Bomliycidie from the Bomhyx mori “ pat.” j 
Saturnia mylitta, (tussah) ; Saturnia assa- j 
mensis, “ monga Attaciis eyiithia, eri or 
eriah. 

The tussah silk moth of Ceylon, Antlierica 
mylitta, Druri/, fV*eds on the country almond 
(Terminalia <*atappa) and the l*ahiia christi 
or castor-oil plant, 

Chhut. — Tlie best silk of China is oi)taiiied 
from cocoons of worms fed, not on the oak, 
but on the Tsiu-tso-tsze. 

Japmi . — The account of the Yama-mai or 
oak silkworm in Mr. Adam’s third report 
upon the silk culture of .Japan is of less inter- 
est than his first report of 1870. TJie para- 
site “ uji’' (maggot), as the Japanese call it, 
preys upon the silkwoinn, and in some years 
kills from 30 to 84 per cent, of the w’orms, 
and threatens completely to ruin tlie industry, 
neither M. Guerin-Meucville, nor the En- 
tomologists, nor the Moniteur des Soies have 
been* able to arrive at the natural history of 
this insect. The state of mind of the Japanese 
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peasant upon the subject is rebuked in a des- 
pairing despatch fionj Date, ex-prince of 
Uwajimu and Minister of the Horae Depart- 
ment. He says, “ Is it not painful to attri- 
bute a plague like that of the uji solely to 
Providence because we have not yet ascer- 
tained its cause's ?” The theory regarding 
the uji to which Mr. Adams gave currency 
ill hi.s first report was that during the spring 
a fly having depohited its eggs on the mul- 
herry leaf, they were introduced with the ' 
food into the silkwm*m’s intestines, The 
better opinion, however, seems to as stated ^ 
ill the second r(‘|)ort and confirmed in the ' 
third, that the fly pierces the silkworm and 
I deposits its egg underneath the skin, where 
1 it is hatched into the uji or larva, which, 

I feeding upon the body of tbe silkworm during 
I its changes, gradually increases until it is 
j nearly as large as ibe chrysalis itself, and ill 
' the end destroys its way out of the cocoon, 
i which thereupon becomes useless. The uji 
then shiinks considerably in the course of 
I four or five days into a small chrysalis of its 
own, whiidi on disseidion discloses the embryd 
of a fly, although it has not been sufficiently 
ohservc'd to ascertain the time of the fly’s 
natural issue. The birth of tlie fly is, how- ■ 
ever, perha[)s correctly supposed to occur 
about the tiim; ol’ tlie hatching of tlie first 
crop of 'silk worms in the following spring, 
when it deposits its eggs, and the existence 
of' the next annual generation begins. This 
.snp})ositiou is chiefly grounded on the fact 
that the second crop of the worms, the sum- 
mer liatcliing is comparatively free from the 
uji. The ignorant Japanese, unfortunately, 
do not destroy the uji issue from the cocoons, 
hut merely thiovv them away ; and the efforts 
of the »Ja}>anese Government to circulate in- 
formation oil the subject have hitherto been- 
unavailing. One notification w'arns the popu- 
lation to “ ri'ini'inliei’ the saying, ‘ Fear pos- 
terity, ’and that it is impossible to affirm that the 
extreme limit of progress lias been attained.” 
320,()001hs. weight of silkworms’ eggs were 
cxiKirted from Japan to France and Italy in 
18(j9. 

Gheelnn. — The raw silk of Gheelau is 
the most important Persian article of ex- 
port. Ill 1844 the quantity of silk pro- 
duced in G heel ail weighed more than one 
million pound-s, and was worth £450,000. 

Barmah . — Eastward of the little Lake of 
Rangoon, lies a suburb which has received the 
name of “ Thay-bue-clioung” or the white sand 
creek, from which nearly all the sand is obtain- 
ed, for house-building in town. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the creek, there is quite a settle- 
ment grown up, of Catliays and Muneepoo- 
rians/ who have been attracted from the Bur- 
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niese rapitul to Kaiigoou. Many years og6, piece of Burmese silk is sold at from two to 
iu the wars which were waged between the ihree rupees per cubit. Ten cubits make an 
kings of Burinah uiul the rajahs of Assam, ordinary putsoe, and six a taming. The silk 
victory generally crowned the arms of the | fabrics of Burinah look coarse, compared 
rulers of Ava. In those wars, the Oalhaysjwith European manufactured articles, but 
and Mnnnee[)oorians, whose teri itxn ies lie on I they are very strong and clurahle. 
the horders of Assam, sntl'ered greatly.! Oxus vallej /. — Silk is produced in consider- 

Large numbers of tluMii of both sexes were i able abundance in the valley of the Oxus, 
t>aken prisoners, and led into a condition of wliieb seems particularly suited to its produc- 
eaptivity at the Burmese capital. I'hese i tion. Tlie best specumens are brought I'rom 
peof)le early turned their attention to different i Koubadian and llazrat Imam, on the north 
branches of indnstiy, and among them was aiul sonlh banks of the river Oxus. 
that of weaving silks for tlcMise of the royal, — Dr. Uoyle, writing on the silk 

family of the kingdom. 'riu‘ king, (pieen cnltnre in India, mentions tliat. the silkworms 
and all members of tin* royal lions(*bold dress . which yielded llie investments of silk, were 
invariably in silk garments. Tlie pntsoes 1st, The large annual worm reared once 
worn by men is silk ami the taming worn lyv j in the year, and yiidding its proiliice from 
women is also silk. Silk fabrics formed only the middle of Mandi till May. 2d, 
therefoi'e, a branch of borne iinlnstrv, in , The Des.seey, or indigenous silkworm of 
whicii Burmese kings and rpiecns ami princes Bengal, of which tlii; cocoons are obtained 
and nobles and ministers and olHeers ami ihionghout the year ; tliat is, there are four 
priests all alike felt an interest. Hundreds : or live collections annually ; of these, the 
of these Alunneepoorian ami Cathay ca[>tives worm of the (H)M weather, or November 
were put to weaving. All the inge * breeds, ami that of the dry weather, or March 
skill, and tact of which the people are ca- and April breeds, are superior to the others, 
pable, were developed in the prosecution of the Ironi the more nourishing nature of the leavc.s 
art of weaving, the art of dyeing and the at those S(*asons. .‘hi, The China silkworms 
blending, and arrangement of colours. The introduceil into Bcaigal, wdiich are next iu 
humbler classes among tbe Burmese are ptis- estimation to the annual and country breeds ; 
sionately fond of gay and flashy colours, while ; of these, both the yellow and Avliite cocoons 
those about the palace prefei’ garments w liicli are abiimlaiiL in tbe Iladnagore district. The 
are rich and chaste, to mer(^ gaudy sph'iidour. . Nistry tribe of worms, is said to include tliree 
These Cathay w'cavers understand oniamen- distinct kinds, the madrassie, soonainooky and 
fal work, and when they can obtain silvei’ and eramee, and th(‘se yield a portion of wliat was 
gold tliread, sncli as tassels Vinges as ; formeily the 1C. I. Company’s investment of 

made of in England, they aia; able to work i silk ; si.'comlly, the tusseli silkworms, of which 
them up, to blend them n[) with silk, so as to the mooga, teeiali,and bonbunda, anMlescribed 
make a very Iiandsoine pattern of an oi na- as dilFment kinds ; tluj cocoons of tbes(? are 
mented putsoe oi’ taniiiie. Al)Out a liundred collected in September, and are called the 
of the Cathay and ^lunneepoorian families Uain-W(*alher sorts ; but there are others of 
gradually moved down th(M’iver, and t(K)k up the dry weallu r months which are deiionii- 
their abode under Brilisb protection. Silk Mate<l dai)l)a, and bnggoy. Tanoy is an iu- 
twi.st from the Straits ami China found its w:iy ferior sort rtollccted in December. The tusseh 
into the hamls of these weavers ami they or tnssar silkworm, is very extensively difl’us- 
use it to good purpose. All their weaving is ed, being rearc<l in all the western fore.sts from 
done witli the hand loom. They have only a ■ Uamghur to Midiiapore. Dr. Roxburgh men- 
simple loom ami a spimiiiig wlietd, with ; tioiis it as a native of Bengal, Behar, and As- 
whieh to aecom[)lish the wdiole process of: .Sam, and that it is the same as the bnghy in- 
inanufacturing the.se faliimts. I'lie silk i.s i sect of other districts. The jaroo is also de- 
irnported in hanks. It has then to undergo j scribed as a variety, by Dr. Buelianan Ilamil- 
u process of winding and eh aning and spin- | ton, ami as o<;curi’ing in the distrit;ls of Bha- 
ning and doubling, of ibrowiiig and reeling, gulpoi’o ami J)inajepore ; by Col. Sykes it 
If the colour of the silk is to he changed, it was found in the Bornhay, and by Dr. W. 
must then he dyed, waslied, dried and wound i Ceddes in the Madras presidency. Mr. Hugoii, 
on bobbins, a dclicaUi siuies of manipulations descril)(‘s six s[)ecies of silkworm as being 
through whi(di it must pa^s before it can be found in tbe central part of the Assam, pro- 
woven. The patterns are a mere matter of vince. Of these, the mulberry silkw’orm 
personal taste and they can he woven after Bom by x mori ; the tusseh silkworm Satur- 
'any fashion or design. The price of silk nia (Thahena) paphia, and the Erin, or Arindy 
varies, but the weaver generally doubles it silkworm, Satnrnia (Phalaena) cynthia, ^ere 
as the value of his work. An ornamented previously well-known ; but the others have 
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been described by himself and by Dr. Heifer. 
The Mooga silkworm (S.Mturni.n assainensis, 
Heifer). Tlie Jorec silkworm (Bombyx re- 
ligiosu, Uelfer\ is a new sjX'cies diseovei- 
cd by Capt. Jenkins on (he Peepiil tree (Fi- 
cus religiosji)^ This is said to yield a silk 
certainly ecjiial to that of the mulberry silk- 
Avorm. Saturnia syllietica, Heifer, is a nativ<* 
of the Kassia mountains, and of Si diet and 
Dacca. It also yields silk, as do two other 
species, the wild silkworm o the Central 
Provinces, and another, whit li produces its 
cocoon upon tlie rnangoe (rce. Tliis the 
people of Malda gather, ami mix with Arindy 
silk co(;oons in s[)iiining The wild silkwoiiu!- 
do not yield the kind of silk most value in 
commerce ; tln^ culture of soim* in the lorests, 
and (he colIe(;tinn of all, atfoids employment 
to considerable numbci’s of tin* p(‘0[)le in the 
parts of disiricis least prn(Iiic,liv{‘ of nsefni 
occupation. Silk from the kuia, or Arindy 
worm Satui'iiia ( rdialama) cynthia is tln^ daily 
W(‘ar ol (h(‘ poor in Assatn, and is uxal by 
every class in winter, it is lAunaikable for 
its very giw/at duiabiliiy. 'rii(i Domliyx hut* 
toni spins in all weatlu'rs, whereas I h(‘ com- 
mon silkworm is a[)t to be thrown off Avork 
by a |)assing (doud. A new process is an- 
nounc(‘d of manufat^turing silk directly from 
the bark of the rnullx'rry tree. The inven- 
tor’s name is Signor Lottei i. 

Silk Goods of China, go mostly to the 
UniteU States, and raw silk to idigland, 
the supply is not erpial to the demand, and only 
.about ten thousand bales are now exported, 
Avhile upAvai'ils of twenty tlnnisand wcr<^ sent 
off, mostly to England, in l.Sdb, some of whi<di 
rate as high as »1i^ , ■>()() a pic id. Tdie refuse 
raw silk goes to India, d'he (‘Xportation to 
the United States for making silk threa«l is 
trifling. Silk goods are shipped to the Unit- 
ed Slates, Mexico and South America, ami 
elsewhere, to the annual value of about a 
million of dollars ; they (consist chiefly of 
pongees, handkerchiefs, (uape shawls, scarfs, 
sarsenet, senshaws, levantines and satins; rib- 
bons, sewing thread, ami orgaiizine or thrown 
silk, are not much shipped. — E. 1. I^npers 
Friend oj India ; lyiUianis^ Middle Kinej- 
dom \ Pall Mali Gazette', Sir S//cil, in 
Markhanis Emhassi/, p, 93 ; llancfoon 
Times, Jannary ]8()3 ; Dr. Boyle, Arts 
and Manufactures of India, p. 497 ; The 
Ilorible Mr. Morrison's Cornpendions De- 
scription ; Mr.J. Geoyhegan, Silk in India, 
Calcutta, 1872 ; Capt. Hutton quoted 
in do., do ., ; Dr. Horsjield and Mr. Moore's 
Lepidopterons Insects, Vol. ii. ; Harris' 
Nat. Hist, of the Bible ; Chinese Reposi- 
tory W,, Fa uUmer's Commercial Dictionary; 
Mysore Exhibition Juries Reports ; Fro- 
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ceedhififs of the A gri- Horticultural So- 
ciety; Bengal ( 'hamber cf Commerce, Cal- 
cutta, 2i'uh April 1846; Annals of Indian 
Administration; Stug. C,J. Smith, in let- 
ter dated Bangalore, Wth August ; 
Made Lit. Soc. Journ., No. 35, 1849, 
p. 27 ; Ao. .38 nj 18.)(), p. 224 ; On the 
Mulberry Trees of China, Davies Chinese 
Chapter, x\\\\, p. ;k), Edi. o/185l ; Fortune, 

A Residence amongst the Chinese, pp. 343,, 

I .372 ; J. B. 11 arntg's M(tster-pieces of In- 
dnslrial Art ; Jury Reports, Madras Ex- 
hibilion o/185.); Major Cnth. 3avidson, 

I As.dsfant Resident H ydernhad in ( a taloqve 
Madras Exhibition ; Tennent's Sketches of 
the Nat. Hist, of Cei/lon, p. 427; Dr. IValher 
j in Madras Journal of Literature and Sei- 
enee ; Rapport tin Jury mixte luternntionnl, 
p. 54 ; Eng. Cye, ; Forbes IVutson's Tables; 
Yule, Cat hug, Jo/, i, pp. 48, 46 ; Hue, 
Chinese Empire, V(d. i, p. 349 ; Poivell's 
H and- Booh, Econ. I*ro<l. oj the Rnnjah, 
pp. 167-68 ; Culeutta Cutulog ne. Land. 
Ex hibition of 1862 ; Mr. J . Rhode's MSS. ; 
Dr. J. Forbes Boyle on the Arts and Maun- 
Jaetures of India, pp. 210, 231-2; Dr. J. 
F. Royle Oil the Eroductice Resources of 
India ; Annuls of ludiau Administration ; 
Stulistieal Abstract, Rritish India, 1840 /o 

I 865. 

SI UK A K I, IIiM). Fl ench chalk or stea- 
tite. 

SILK CALPETS are maiinfaetnied in 
several parts of Sonib India. At the JVIadnis 
Exhibition of 185.'), some very handsome spe- 
(dmems wcii* contributed from Tanjore and 

I I vd<‘r;d»ad, Jind II is Tligl)m‘ss the rajah ofTan- 
jon; exhibitcil a very largi; silk carpcjt intend- 

a.s a present foi* II(U‘ Maji'sty Queen Vic- 
toria. The colours wcie brilliant, the pile 
(dose ami vidvctv, ami the pattern harmonious. 
—M. E. J. R. “ 

SILK ( '() rTONS. The products of several 
})lants, the liomba.v, Eriodendron, the Och- 
I roma lagopus, the featlnuy silk-like material 
ill the pods of llu^ Calotropis gigautea, and the 
Cryptost(‘gia ai <‘ so named. There are two 
genera ol* trees, known under these names 
Cotton tre( silk cotton tr{‘e ; tlie red and 
white cotton trees, common in many parts of 
India. Tiny belong to the* natural family, 
By ttiieriaci a*. The red cotton tree and silk 
cotton tree, Bombax nialabaricum, and wliit© 
cotton trc(*, Eriodendron anfractuosum. The 
species of Bombax, B. ceiba, B. malabari- > 
cum which are remarkable for their gigantic • 
stjiture and their splendid inflorescence, on 
account of tlieir capsules, wldcli, on bursting, 
display a flocculeut substance, often mis-^ 
taken by travellers for cotton, and the tree is 
hence called Cotton t ree. B u t as this substance 
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IS more silky than cotton, it has been distin- But Messrs. Thresher and GIcnny reported 
guished by the name of Silk cotton. It differs their ability to turn it to aocount,ifobtain- 
also in not spinning like cotton. Some ditficiil- able here in clean, good condition at per 
ty, therefore, is experienced in making ustj of ton. 

this very abundant cotton-like prodin^e ; but The charge of the down is merely that of 
Mr. Williams, of Jul>l)nlpore, succeeded the labour employed in collectiiiji it, and the 
in spinning and weaving some of it so us to <duirge inenrre«l in packing. It may be cr>l- 
forra a very good coverlet. It might be easily lected at about I R. 8 A. (3s.) pen' maund 

made use of for stnthnir jdllows, mutfs ei- (82 Ihs ) The plant is to be found in th (3 

coverlets, for wadding, or for (toiiversion info greatest abundaiua; everywhere, growing most 
half-stuff for paper-muk<'rs, ])cibups for luxuriantly in those diy sandy trn(g.s where 
making gun-cotton. In iln* Trans, of the nothing else will Hourisb. 1'be down ought to 
Agri-llortic. Soc., iii, p. 27 L tbef-e is a r(‘- be collected in May and rlune, and its colle<*- 
port from the Society of Arts on lw<> pieces tion is spread at least over two months. — /Jr. 
of cloth nnnle from the Simool or silk cotton Tenasserim ; Dr, Forhrs Rot/l(*y 

tree ; and it is observed that, from flu* short- t'ihrrs ; Madras lythihilion. Juries I/eport. 
ness of the staple of tin* down, and its elasli- ; SILKI'MI, Ar. Cassia lignea. 
city, it coulil not be spun by eottcui-spimiing Sllilv WOUM. 

machinery. At the Madras Cxhibiiion ol Putitxj jtooehie, Tam. Puttoo poonij^lioo, Tio.. 

I8o'^» small sjimples of the silk cotton from lioshm ko kecre, Diac. 

the Bomba X, Ochroma lairopus, Calotropis Tbe.-c; are llu‘ nani(‘s of the common sort, 
and Cryptostegia were exhibited, but they but tlnuiM's frecpiently met with in the south- 
appoured to have b(‘en put to no otluu' us»‘ than <‘rn parts India, a large species ol caterpil- 
stutfing pillows ; tlu'v might IxMunjdoyed l‘oi- lar, ol a dirty, hrownish, yt colour, which 
the manufacture of [)ap(?r, and the silky down produ<*es :i very coarse; kind of silk, or ratln;r 
of the Cryptostegia being v(‘ry strong might thread, and has, on this account, got Irom tht; 
be applied to .some textile mai’iifa<*lnrcs. weaveu s f he name of “ Nar put too pootehie,” 
A trial has l)een given to thc! cotton <d’C;iIo- it is n(*arly three times as big as the eoinmon 
tropis gigantea, and Cryploslegia, as a ma- silk worm and its body is marked, not with 
ferial for cloth and cord, hni their principal use sevtm, hnt eleven rings The inirodnetion of 
hitherto has Ijeeti for stulHiig pillows : they the silkworm into tln^ Homan empire, from 
might be employed as a material for making Hroeopins |)e I’xdlo (Jolhico. 
paper. Some dilliculty i^ experi(‘nc< <l in A(M!ording to Ihisanias, the CJreeks called 
making use of the very ahumhnit lloss or <•()(.- the silkworm, S('r. The rihelans call it Dar- 
ton-like produ<*e of the BomUax and Kriidcn- kyi-srin, from Sr in or .Srin-bn, a b(‘Otlo. 
drori trees ; bnt it has been spun into cl ‘ Procopius says about a. n. o()()-o(io, <‘ertai!i 
and it might he employed for stulliug pillows, , moid<s arrived Irom the (couutry of the) Ijh 
muffs, or coverlets for wadding, or for e(ui- dians, and lejirning tliat the etuperor Justinian 
version into half stuff for pajx r-makers : per- had it much at heart (hat the Itonians should no 
Imps for gun cotton. Fidin the shortness n( longer buy silk from the Persians, tln^y came 
the staple of tin; down, audits elasticity, it to the king ami )>n)mised that they Avonid so 
could riot he spun by cottoiV'^piiining maidiin- managr* about silk, that the Homans sbonld 
cry. The silk cotton of tin- Bombax penlan- not have to pundia.so the artitdo cither from 

drutnis used in Knglaiid lor n idling llie pads tin; Persians or from any other nation ; for 

of trusses. Tin; seed poils if various genera they bad lived, they said, a long time in a 
of plants supply Ji material wbieb from its | country where lb(‘re wen; many nations of 
appearance, is ealbal ‘silk eotloii. It i.-^ ■ the Indians, and wliicb goes by the name of 
deficicut in .strength ami dillienlt to spin, on ; Serinda. Tlu‘oplianos of Byzantium, Avriting 
account of th (3 smoothness of fli<‘ imiividua at the end of sixth century says 
fibres. Some specimens of cloth nmnufactun;d “Now in the reign of Justinian a certain 
from an admixture of cotton and the floss of Persian exhibited in Byzantium the mode in 
the Ak (Calotropis liamiltonii) were shown, which (silk) worms are hatched, a thing 
the Mudar (Calotropis gigantea), and thc which the Romans had never known before. 
Ak (C. hamiltouii) produce this floss in This Persian on coming aAvay from the 

%great abundance. One or other of these couutry of thc Seres had taken away with 

grow luxuriantly in all parts of British him the eggs of these worms (concealed) in 
India and should the material, prove of a walking stick, and succeeded in bringing 
commercial value, it couhl be fiuislied at them safely to Byzantivra. 
a cheap rate in large quantities. Attempts Diseases of the silkworm. — MM. Decaisne, 
in Britain to work this material by means of Peligot, and de Quatrefages, were appointed 
taachinery have hitherto, practically, Tailed. I members of a committee to investigate the 
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Cftuse of the diseases of the silkworm and seek 
H remedy for it. These ‘,^entlemeii, having 
visited various parts of France, found tlie mul- 
berry leaves everywhere in excellent condi- 
tion, so that the opinion which attributes the 
disease to bad I'ood was deeuKid untenable. 
Of all the diseases to which the silkworm 
is subje(d, that most frecpKnitly met with 
is known by tbe name of pattes noires or 
poivre in Fi*am !0 ; M. <le (^natielages pro- 
posed fo call it tbe maladie de la taclie, from 
tbe spots wbi(di a{)p(‘ar on tin? worm when 
attacked with it. Tli(‘S(‘ s})ots ait* ofti'ii in- 
visil)l(! to (bo naked (‘jc, and can only 
perceived by tin? aid ul* a magnifying glass ; 
and this circniiislence explains why flu? mala- 
dy escaped tin? observation of si Ik- growers in j 
the majority of cases nntil fi\o or six days ' 
after the worm had fjisr its fbiirfii skin. 'I’i 
spotsexist in all the I issinvs and organs of (he | 
Worm, and in its snbseipient st.ages of a ebry- | 
sails and niotli. In (lie latter the spots destroy | 
tbe anfenine, he b'gs, or a portion of tin* 
wings. Ill tbe l<i'ginniiii,i the spot appears 
nnder the form of a ycllowisli matter [H?rvai.l- 
ing tbe wbob* system ; this matter gradually 
becomes darker, and is I ben eoncenf rated 
into a number ol‘ (nbei'cles, wliicli are tbe 
spots in (piestion. That such a diseased state 
sliould exercis(?an inllnencc on tin? quality of 
tbe eggs is not snrjirising. An infccti-d silk- 
worm may spin its cocoon when the disease* is 
not toe) far g'one, but (in* insect g('n(‘ra.l!y dies, 
and tile body, instead of put relying, lic(*onies 
dry and brittle. iVI. dc (^nafrefages tri(‘d 
several rnellnxls of cure ; lirsi:, (in? hygienic 
process, which consists in real ing tin? worms 
in open sheds instead of (?losc rooms. Tiie | 
leaves of tin? wild mnlln'i rv, not stripped from 
the branches, he found very e-llicacions. II 
strongly recomim’inlssilk-gi owers to rear small | 
lots of worms ajiart from tin* others, solely for 
the pnr[)Ose of propagating the S])e<‘ies. From 
his experiments, it iqipcars that tin* silkworm 
does notrefiise toeat tin* leaves of tlie ni'ilberry 
sprinkled Avitb Feriiviaii bark, gentian, vale- 
rian, innstnrd, and tin? two latter powilcrs 
es[)ecially would seem to produce good eltects. 
lint s<*raped sugar appears for tin* present to be 
preferable to all other remedies. Tbe worms 
eat the leaves sprinkled with sugar with 
extraordinary relish, and ex[)i-riments with 
this substance were accordingly repeated on 
a larger scale in the establishment of M. 
Augliviid, in the dejiartmont of tlie (iard, 
where om? of the silk .sheds, titr.ed up for 27 
trays, was reduced l)y disease to four. 'J'he 
worms of tln'so were transferred to another 
shed and divided into four lots ; the first 
was fed in the common way, the second with 
moistened leaves, the third with sugared 
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leaves, and the fourth was subjected to a 
rigorous ahstention of food for 75 hours, and 
then fed chiefly with sugared leaves. At the 
end of 24 liours several worms of the latter 
lot began to spin, and made several small and 
ini p(‘r feet co< oons on the tray ; tbe other 
worms began to shrivel up ami diminish in 
size, but on receiving the sugared leaves they 
speedily rallied, and many of them spun their 
cocoons. The w'orms fed with moistened 
Icave.s fare<l very badly, and very few (/* tliefti 
spun cocoons, d’liose led in the coBnmon way 
presented nothing rennirkai)le, ainf yielded a 
(•ertain quantity of eoeooiis ; but those fed 
with sugared leaves thrived well and spun 
their cocoons sooner than the others. The 
(piantiiies of silk yielded by these four lots 
were respe(?ti vely ; — 1st lot, 210 grammes ; 
2.1(1 lot, nought ; 3rd lot, 392 grammes, and 
of a superior (pndily ; 4th lot, 152 grammes. 
Now, when it is eonsidered that siicli a result 
was ol»tained from the use of sugar on worms 
tbe state of wliicli was hopeless, it may 
r(‘asonably l)e eoiieluded that its effect will 
be nineb more satisfaelory in less dc.sperato 
eases. At all events, one gr(?at fact lias been 
put beyond a doubt — viz., that medicine may 
be administered to silkworms in the same way 
as it is administered to cattle and poultry.— 
xAinslie's Vutt. Med,, p. 290 ; jP. W , ; Yule 
Cathntf, Vol. i, pp, 1 59, 100 ; C!ut. Ex, p, 62; 
Home AUrws, 

SILK WORM (xUT or Silk gut, a bard, 
white, transparent tlir(*ad, about a foot in 
length, made in Italy and China, from the 
intestines of tlio silkworm, and ii.sed for 
angling. A nninber of the finest silkworms 
are selected when they are about to spin : 
they arc killed by being immersed in strong 
vinegar, in Avliich they are left for 12 hours 
closely covered up : slionld the weather bo 
cool they may be. left, in the vinegar 2 or 3 
hours longer. WIkmi removed theveiVoui, and 
pulled asund(‘r, two transjiareiit yellow green 
cords will be observed : this is the silkworm 
gut : the other portion of tbe entrails are of a 
dark -green colour. Il‘ the gut be soft, or 
break by .si retching, that is an indication that 
tbe wonnjias been taken out of the vinegar 
too soon. When tlie gut is lit for drawing 
out, one end is to be dipjied into tbe vinegar, 
and the other end to lx? gently stretched to 
the required length, and it must be kept ex- 
tended on a thin piece of board by inserting 
its extremities into slits in the end of the 
wood, or fastening them to pins, and in this 
state it is placed in the siin to dry.— Tom- 
livson, 

SILL A GO, a genus of fishes, of the family 
Tricllinidae and 'ixiup Trichiuina, of which 
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SILUUUS. 


the followiug species are known to occur iii 
the S. and E, of A^ia. 

Sillago sihama, ForsL, Hed Sea, Indian Seas. 

„ japonica, Schhy., Mohu-cai^, Japan. 

„ maculala, Q. 4- Ausstnilia, Aichipelago. 

„ punctata, C. cS* I'., Auj^tralian Seas. 

„ ciliata, 0 . <C- T., ,, ,, 

„ iiiacrolepis, Bhek.^ Batavia, Bali. 

„ cboiidropus, BitrL, j\li)lueca.s. 

„ doTuina, 0. J* B'., Bay e't' Pu ri^^al, Archi- 
pelago, s?yn. oi lJr<).^f<>]>us coj'natna. 

,, malabarica, B'ovh., SrhiuUK Syn. of Sciii'- 
na malahariiM, /?/., Schin. Pl.^ Rum'll, 
cxiii, Boring. 

„ malabarica. Car., IL J., ii. 
actua, C. A" T., iii, 40<). 

„ actua, BlciL'., Wr/i., Baiar, Gen. xxii, 2.'), 
6i-l. “IkaiiGbi” ui tlie Malay.s of Pi- 
na ng. 

SlLLARUS also Meili-siln, (irz., 
PEHS.,aIso Miati-lnbni aiidMuili-kuiar, Aii.ah 
L iquidumbar altingia, Li(|uid storax, Kose 
mnloes. 

SILO AM, an artificial pool on the soutli 
side of Jerusalem, about 2-1 feet (le(‘p, 

SILONG. The chain of islnmls of the 
Malay Archipelago, is inhabited or frequenled 
by theSiloug. Their language is |>eenliar but 
uudescribcd. Tbcy area mild, peaceful and 
honest race, and little given to crime. They 
believe that uatsor spirit.'^ dwellin the sea, land, 
air, trees and stones, but they do not invoke or 
: sacrifice to tliem nor are they symbolised. Tlieir 
number does not exceed 1.000. Tljey are 
nomadic fishermen living in tlndr boats or 
beneath trees on the l)eaches till tlie monsoon 
becomes severe, when they construct slight huts. 
They subsist entirely on turtle, fish and shell- 
fish. They are timid, reserved and dillimilt 
of approach. All these eharacteri.slies they 
possess in common with most of the Orang 
Laut (Sea men) who frequent tlie creeks, 
islands, and solitary shores of Imth sides of 
the Malay Peninsula and the Johore Archi- 
pelago, and they are probably a portion of 
the same race. In a small Silong vocabulary 
Mr. O’Riley notices its strong Siamese alfini- 
ties. But it has relations to otlier Ultra-Indian 
and even to Chinese languages which show that 
it is not a mere oft-set of the Siamese, hut 
probably a sister language. — 'Ike Silong tribe 
of ihe Mergiii Archipelago, bg J. R, Logan 
in Journal of the Indian r^rchipejago. No, 
vWyJuly 1850, 411 ; Dr. JJe/fer, Jour- 

nal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 1839, 
p. 986. See India. 

SILPHIUM. Ancient authors mention 
^hia plant and its juice, it is the Silphion of 
the Greeks. Two kinds of this substance 
are described ; one, from Cyrene, was pro- 
bably yielded by Thapsia silphium, a native 
of North Africa, and the other was most 
likely assafoetida, which has been employed 
medicinally by Asiatics from very early | 
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times, though it has been known by this 
name in comparatively modern times. Sil- 
pliium was however remarkable for other 
properties, and hem^e lias attracted the atten- 
tion of modern travellers who have recently 
I visited the countries where the Silphium is 
I described as growing by the ancients. The 
army of Alexander, in crossing tlic mountain 
range wbicli Arrian calls Caucasus (iii, 28, 10), 
and whiidi is the same rang(? that ho after- 
wards mentions under the name of Paropami- 
sus (v. 5, 3), met with the Silphium. Arrian 
says, on the authority of Aristobuliis, “In 
this part of tin* Caucasus nothing grow.s ex- 
cept pines and Silphium, hut the country was 
populous and fed many she(‘p and cattle, for 
the sheep aie veiy loud of tlie Silphium. If 
a sheep should perceive the Silphium from a 
distance, it runs to it, and feeds on tin; flower, 
.‘ind digs up the root and eats that also. For 
this reason, in Cyrene, they drive the sheep 
.MS far as po.^sibh^ from the spots where the 
I Siljihium grows, and some even fence in such 
: places to prevent tln^ sheep from entering 
I (liem if they shonld appjoach ; for the Sil- 
phium is worth a good deal to tlie Cyrenaians.” 
j Hurncs, in iTossing the Hindu Koosli, and 
I seeing both the men and cattle eating the 
i young parts of the assaiVetida plant, supposed 
I that it must he the Silpliium orArrian. But 
j as this autlior d(>sei’il)(‘s tlie country , wliere 
j the Silpliiinn grows as abouinling in cattle, 

I Dr. Royh* had con(;luded that the Prangos of 
Mr. Moorcroft was the Silphium alluded to, 
and which is much fed on by sheep and cattle 
in the pre.<cnt day in Tibet, IMr. Yigne, when 
travelling in these regions, came to the same 
I conclu.sion. It is probable therefore that 
I both plants, being umbelliferous, and employ- 
I ed for the same pnrpo,res in nearly the same 
I I'egions, may have eonliibuted to form the 
accounts which are so lu ief in ancient authors. 
Kng. (bfc. ; Hogg's Vegetable Kingdom, pp. 
381, 383 ; Rogle's III. Him. Botany, 

SIL-SAFED, Hind. A species of amu- 
ranth, having a fine white seed, grows on the 
hills and plains of the l^Miijab. 

SIL-8IYAII, Hind. A glossy black and 
very small grain, tli(5 seed of C(*Iosia ciistata. 

SILvSILLA, All., Hind.,Peiis. The descent 
of a familj^ ; pedigree ; any continuation. 

SILSUPARi, Hind. Quercus incuna. 

SILURIDvE, a family of fishes of the order 
Physostomi. 

JSILURUS, a genus of the Siluridae, of 
wliich the followiug are species of the South- 
east of Asia. 

S. aaotiis, Linn,, China, Japan. 

„ affghana, GtLr., AtFghanistan. 

„ cochin -chinen sis, 0. ^ V,, Cochin-Chm*. 

„ malabaricus, C, de F., Malabar. 
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SILVER. 

• 

Parts of the sounds of Silui’us ghuiis and 
barbel are boiled, but as the glue does not 
entirely dissolve, the liquid is slrained to 
separate filaments from the <;elatine. Besides 
these the cartilaginous and tendinous part of 
several fisJics are boiled down to form lish- 
glue. 

SILURUS MILITARIS, Linn., syn. of 
Ariiis mililaris, Linn. 

SITAIRUS BOALIS, the Boalee fish of 
the Ganges. See Cotton manufactures. 
SILVER. 

FazTieh, Ar. rcrak ; sniaka, Malay. 


N’gway, JiUKM. Riaki, AlAf.KAL. 

Yin, roll-kin, Chin, I .Sim, Nokra, 1’kus. 

Solv, Dan. [ Sre bro, Pol. 

Silver, Plata, Pout. 

Argent, I Sere bro, Krs. 

Silbor, CiFJi. I Svr'ta, llajata, .San.s 

Nagiii ; chandt, Gvz. liii|>ya., „ • 

Keseph, Hkb. I'eddi, Sinoh. 

Kupa, 11 1 NO. Plata, Si*. 

Argento, It. | Silfm*, ^w. 

iSalaka, Javanksk. Vcllie, Tam. 

Argentum, Lat. Veiidie, Tkl, 


Silver is one of the? most aneiently known 
of the metals, is found native and also eoin- 
biued with sulphur in cousideriddi* (ju; 
also as a chloride, and alloyed with other 
metals, cspivially h*a(l, gold, aufiniouy, 
arsenic, copper. It is separated from its 
ores by the jivocess of amalgamation. Tlie 
.Arabs are though r to have Ihm ii the first to 
employ it in niodicine. In its metallic state* 
it is inert, hut heing litih* lialile to alteration, 
or to be aifeeti'd by re-auenls, it is much em- 
ployed for siirgicid iiistrunieiits and for vessels 
for chcmii’iil pui’poses. A rich ore of galena 
or sulplmrot of lead at dnngnmrazpillay in 
the vicinity of Cuddafiah, is rich in silver, 
and is worked by the natives on thisaeeoimt, 
hutaH the lead is wasted and the silver is 
obtained hy a te<lious, (dumsy, and exjieiisive 
process. Mr. H. L. Pattiiison’s new [iroee.ss 
for separating the metals by caieful, slow- 
eooling and erystalizat ion, is applicable to this 
ore Till* Kurnool ore contains upwards of 1 
per cent, of silver, or d74 ounc<‘siii the ton, the 
quantity of lead and silver togeth(*r being only 
45 per cent, which was occasioned hy tliere 
being a coiLsidcrable quantity of gangue dis-'^e- 
minated tbrougb tin* portion examined. Ano- 
ther specimen from Kurnool was found to con- 
tain l7o oz. 3 (hvts. in the ton. At least 
some portions arc very rich in the precious 
met4il, and this accords with the miiiule re- 
searches of Malagah and Duroeliet who 
found that when sulphide of silver is asso- 
ciated with the sulphides of other metals, 
it is always unequally distributed. It would 
bo quite impossible to calculate, with any 
approach to accuracy, from tlie examina- 
tion of any given specimen, what would he 
the average yield of silver in a silver lead 
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mine, until it is actually worked for the 
separation of that metal. Considering how- 
ever that nearly one-half of the silver now in 
circulation in Great Britain is recovered 
from silver load ores similar to the above, and 
seeing that it is found to be advantageous to 
separate the precious metal where it exists to 
the extent of only 6 ounces in the ton, it be- 
comes evident that these ores must be of great 
value provided tliey can be found in sufficient 
quantity. The Kurnool galena occurs e.bund- 
antly in all probability; therefore it would 
prove to be highly remunerative t3 work this 
mine, botli for the lead and silver contained 
in the ores. Silver has been got, in trifling 
quaniities, in Upper India. 'Mr. W. Maid- 
waring found it also in the Madura district in 
a native sulphuret of zinc (blende). Captahi 
Arthur was the first who discovered lliis 
metal in Mysoie, both in its native state (in 
tin'll pl.Mt(.*.s adhering to some specimens of 
gold cryslallizeil in ininute cubes) and ns a 
muriate in an ore containing sulphur and 
oxide of iron. At the Madras Exhibition of 
l^<57, a rich ore of argentiferous galena was 
exhibited from Martaban by Dr. Brandis, 
granular or in minute crystals, with silver 
passing through it in tliroady veins. This ore, 
as.sayed by l)r. vSeott, contains about 80 per 
cent, of silver lead. The quantity of silver 
was foiiml to vary in the portion examined 
from 70 to 300 ounces in the ton of ore. 
It is impossible therefore to .say Avhat its 
commercial value may be, unless an average 
sample were obtained, but if the ore exist.*? 
ill any quant ily and of the same quality 
as that examined, it is a most valuable one, 
and would he well worth working by Pat- 
tensoii’s iiKide for separating the silver, as 
the process proves remunerative where only 7 
ounces of silver cau he obtained from a ton of 
metal. This is probably the ore referred to 
by the Rev. Francis Mason, A.M., in his pub- 
lication oil the natural productions of Bur- 
nnib, where, he says, the liincstoiio of the 
Provinces prolmbly contains a large quantity 
of lead ; in the valley of the Sal wen there isa 
rich vein of argentiferous galena, which is 
reported to appc'ar on the surface. A speci- 
men wliich Dr. Morton sent to England for 
analysis, was said to be a very valuable mine- 
ral, ami destined to make a fortune for some 
one. Professor Mitchell in the certificate 
that lie furnished Dr. Moi ton of the analysis, 
says, it contains lead, sulphur, silver, golden 
(traces) lime, magnesia, iron, silica and car- 
bonic acid. It is a sulphuret of lead, or 
galena. The quantity of lead and silver apl 
pears to bo consideraliie, but there was not 
sufficient of the mineral to estimate either.'* 
The ore is seen in the limestone precisely as 
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; is found in the limestone of the covered in small quantities, and of .a quality 

one of the richest known dcposiis so fine Jiiid white that it almost equals silver, 
of lead in the world. In u small liaud-speci- but of the extent of this mineral Jittje is 
jneu from Marlaban the amount of silver was known. Iron is found in three of the pro- 
found to vary in dilfercnt portions of it, tlio vinces, and probably exists in others, of 
percentage of lead being about 7o. In the which they make stool unsurpassed in ex~ 

' first trial, the silver was found to amount to cHleiicy. “They have no Avant of coals in 
about 70 ounces to the ton of the ore ; but in Japan, ’’ says Kmmpfer, “tli(‘y being ilug up 
the second to not less than 800 o\inces in the in great ijuantitics in the ])rovince of vSikusen 
ton, or a li'ltle less than 1 per cent. Mr. and in most of the noriJiern provinces.” Dr. 
O’Riley had a specimen of an ore of silver, Siehold also spc'aks of <*oal as being in (!ommoii 
antimony, copper, a?i(l sulphur biought him, | use throui'liont the countiy, and on visiting 
which produced thirly-Hve per cent, of silver ; i on<‘ of the mines he saw enougli to convince 
and the Tavoy gold, it woo hi appear, ooii- liim that it was skilfully worked. For do- 
tains nearly' ten per cent, oftliesame inolal. im'stic j)iiiposes th(*y eoiivcrt the coal into 
Silver is brought from Yunnan near llie coke. Viewed in the light of commercial in- 
boVders of Cochin-China and the mim‘S in that t.(‘r<‘Ouvse bciween the two hemis])h(‘res, this 
region must he l)Ofh (‘xtensive .and easily coal is worth more lhan all the inetMllic de- 
worked toalFord such large fpumlili(*s as have posits we have ennmerated. In a region so 
been exported. In Cliina, silver is ohlnined volcanic, snlphnr is, as might he ex[)cctc(!, an 
from Lien-chau ; »Shau-chau-fu ; Chaii-chau- abnmlant miner.al. In some phiees it lies in 
fu ; Shau-king-fn ; .and Kau-chnn-fn (Kwang- broad <le(‘p l>eds, .and may b(^ dug up and re- 
tting) ; also from the island of Hainan, fnan moved with as mneh case .as sami. A eon- 
Kwei-lin-fu ; Liu-chau-fn ; King-vneii-fu ; siderable r(‘venue is derived by tla* govern- 
imd Siu-chau-fu in Kwaiig-si ; from Wu-ting- meiit from snlphnr. On the island of Banca 
cliau, ill Yunnan; from Ohang-tch-fu and tlna-e are .'^ilver-m in(‘s, hut the sultau had a 
Hoiian-fii ill Hoiiaii ; from Si-g:iau-fii iii great oi)jt‘ctiou to their being worked : thesre 
Sheusi and fi*om Kung-chang-fn in Kansuh. are sihaa- mines too in (In- kingdom of Ava. 
Silver is associated witli lead in various places. We also know this valuable undal to he a pro- 
Much silver wa.s luonght form(*rly from Toil- duct of Siam, from which couiifry it is oc- 
quiu ill A iiain ill exchange for zinc, ami silver j (rasioiially brought to India as well ns from 
oceuVs in Corea, ami is brought from Cainho- Manilla and liatavin. Crawfiird however says 
dia. Goldisfouudiuuiany parts of the Japanese that no veins of this metrd have hitherto been 
empire, sometimes it is obtained from its own diseovored in any of tin* ishimls of tlie Malay 
ore, sometimes from th(3 Avashiiigs of the earth or Philippine Areliipelagos, many of wbicli 
or sand and sometimes it is iiiixe<l with j contain such abundant stores of iron, gohl, tin 
copper. The quantity in tlie country is nn- j ami aiitimoiiy. A small (juaiility of it, how- 
doubtedly great. An old Spanish writer of the j over, appears to be eontaiiied in all the gold of 
seventeenth century tells us that in his day these countries. In Malay, tin* iiaim* for silver 
the palace of the emperor at Yetldo, .as well is perak, ami in Javanese sal.aka. Botii are 
as mauy houses of the nobility wen; literally native words of which the origin has not l>een 
covered with plates of gold. In the la gin- traced. Silver was well known to the ancients : 
ningof the Dutch trade the aniimil export ivas | it is first mentioned in Oeii. xx, IG and after- 
£b40,000 sterling, and in the course of sixty | wards frequently : in Abraham’s time it was 
years the amount sent out of tin; kingdom ' common, and according to Genesis xxiii, 12 
through the Dutcli alone was from twenty- and l.>, Iratlic was earried on with it. It is 
five to fifty inillions sidling. Silver mines the Avhitest of all the rm'tals, and capalile of 
are quite a.s numerous as tliose of gold. In reireiving a lustre wliich is seanady inferior 
oue year the Portuguese, while tiny had the to that of polished steel. In its polished 
trade, exported in silver £/387,oOO sterling, stale it refl(*cts more light and heat than any 
Copper abounds throughout the whole Japa- other metal, so tliat it has a very low radiat- 
nese group, and some of it is said to Ix* not ing power for heat, and hence a silver vessel 
surpassed by any in the world. Tlie natives retains tfie heat, of tlie liquid emitaiiiod in it 
refine it and east into cylinders about a foot longer than a ves.^cl of any other metal. The 
long and an inch thick. The coar.ser kimis preference given to a .silver pot for making 
they cast into round lumps or cakes. Quick- tea is founded on eorreet: observation : a black 
gilver is said to be abundant, but this, so far earthen-ware vessel is such a powerful radia- 
as we know, has never been an article of tor of heal, that a Jiot liquid contained in it 
export. .Lead also is found to be plentiful rapidly declines in temperature, and if used 
but like quicksilver it ha.s not been sent out for making tea, the temperature of the boiling;: 
of the kingdom. Tin has also been dis- 1 ivater soon falls below the point required for' 
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making the infusion. Silver ninkp next to alloyed with various other metals ; it is also 
gold in ductility and!malleability. Its den- found mineralized by the iioii-melallic ele- 
siiy is 10*47 : it is harder than gold and meiits, and also in combination with certain 
softer than copper, and, when pure, it is so acids. It is also o'ofained in large quantities 
soft as to be cut with a knife ; the addition of from lead ores, as noticed under Galena. One 
a small quantity of copper increases its hard- of tiie richest arnl most abundant ores of Chili 
ness ; it fuses at a full-red heat, correspond- is the chloride, where it is often) accompanied 
ing to 1,873^ Fahr. Exposed to tlie beat of by native silver. A largo proportion of the 
a blast furnace, silv(‘r throws off metallic, va- silver of commerce is extracted from ores' 
pours, and when fused between the ehnrcoal which jire too poor to allow of their being 
electrodes of a powerful voltaic hatteiy it is smelted or fused, even supposing fuc-i were 
readily volatilized. There is a large demand j Jilnuidaiit in the neiglihonrhood of the miiijes, 
for silver not only for the purposes of coinage, which is not tlie case. Kec'ourse is tlierefore 
but also for services of plate, for which it is ha«l to the j)ro<H‘ss of amalgjunatiou founded 
admirably adapted, iiiasinu(!li as it is not at- on the ready solubility of silver and many 
tacked in (lie slightest degree 1)}^ afiy of the other metals in metallic. mc*rcury. The Saxon 
substances use<l for lood. The lai’gc* (hnnand process as adopt(id at Frey berg dilfers sonie- 
for the metal thus occasioiKMl is met by its wliat from the Amenc;iu process. The fol- 
eomparativo ahnndaiice in the native staie or* lowing was the 

^hllue of Gold and Silvcn* iuiporicd from Jiiul cxjjorted .tt) Foreign countries at Ports in 
British Imlia in (;a(‘h year ironi 1834 35 to IShS-Bi). 
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. 8,.'''08 

921, .8( .8 

920,166 

1800-01 

4,242,441 

0,434, 080 

!(►, 077,(577 

9,-872 

1,100,027 

1,110,499 

1801-02 

0,190,4.82 

9,701 ,04,5 

14,901,977 

(•,007 

070,(589 

081,096 

1802-08 

(i,8.si,r>(i(i 

18, 027, 401 

1 20,00.8,907 

8.8,410 

1,077,244 

1,110,654 

lb03-04 •. 

8,9*20,412 

14,0.87,109 

22,902,081 

27,100 

l,240,4r»0 

1,267,556 

Annual average 

5,900,0)78 

1 1,180,980 

17,091,018 

10,040 

1,004,10)4 

1,020,194 

1804-00 

9,870,082 

11,48.8,;}20 

:>l,;i08,802 

8.5,(K)8 

1,409, .522 

1,444,590 

180.0-00 

0,372,894 

20,184,407 

20,007,801 

01.8,418 

1,01.5,784 

2,164,152 

18(Mi-r>7 11 niontlis) 

4,i581,472 

8,000,482 

18,280,‘.M»4 

789,148 

1,092,800 

2,431,503 

18«7-68 

4,77r>,924 

0,999,400 

11,770,874 

100,4.57 

1,400,4.89 

1,571,946 

1868-09 

5,176,97(5 

9,978,978 

10,150,904 

17,024 

1,377,950 

1,396,580 

Annual average 

6,l.V.,4()0 

11,401,317 

17,017,777 1 

82l,;i42. 

1,480,212 

1,801,554 
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The grpat range in the quantities imported 
of gold and silver, from two millions in 
1854-55 to 26^ millions in 1865-66, indieates 
that the import is chieHy regulate<l hy the 
requirements of commerce, hut it is generally 
believed that a eonsiderahle amount is being 
absorbed in India l)y theinanufactni e of silver 
and gold ornaments. From the eailic.'‘t liis- 
torie, times gold coins have been in use in 
India. The toneh of silver in Fian<‘e (where, 
as in India, it is the legal standar<I of value) 
is •900. In Britain it is -925. Silver is 
found in Siam combined with copper, anti- 
mony, lead and arscMiic, Silver and gold 
are both mentioned in Script ure. Joshua 
vi, 18, 19, says, “And ye in any-wise 
keep 3 'ourselves from the accursed thing 
But all the silver and gold, and vessels of 
brass and iron, are constMU ated unto the Li»rd.’’ 
It is on this j)i‘incip]e that tiie brahmini(‘al 
hinduos act : they will leceive from any 
caste, Imwcver (h^graded, gold, silver, &c., 
but to receive from soodras tbod, garments, 
&(!., would be considered as a great d('grada- | 
tion. The silver-mines of Ja j)!m an' described 
as being quite as numerous as the gold-mines, 
and their produce as excellent in (ptality. in 
oue year we fin<l tin* Ibu tugiK'se exporting 
2,350 chests of this fine silver, valued, in round 1 
numbers, at £587,500 st(*rling. 'bo the east j 
of Japan lie two inlands, called, par excel- 1 
lenee, the “gold and silver islamis.*'— J/c- 
CtiHoclis Comnier. Diet., p, 1037 ; R(q/le, 
Mot, Med. ; Chinese Mat. Med. ; 

Madras Er. Juries' Reports of 1857 ; Dr, 
Mason's 'J'enasserim ; If H Hams' MiiJdle 
Eingdom, p, 144 ; Jf ard's Hindoos ; /ian i.s' 
Eat. Hist, of the Rihle ; American Expedi- 
tion to Japan, p. 76 ; Ainshe's Mat. Jnd., 
Crawfurd's I'ict., p. 395 ; Anmtts, Indian 
Administration ; Tomlinson ; Eng. Cijc. 

SILVER COINAGE. In In.lia,* silver 
is the legally constituted medium of exehange 
in all money Iransaetions thioughout the 
British Indian possessions. Gold coin was till 
about A. D. 1835 a legal tender, at a lixed value 
of sixteen rupees for the gold moliur of Cal- 
cutta, and fifteen rupees for that of Madras 
and Bombay : hut it was not deinandahle in 
payment and was left to find its current 
Talue in the market. By a notification of 
the government of India on tlie 22nd Decem- 
ber 1852, it was deelared that on and after 
the 1st of January 1853, no gold coin should 
be received on account of payments due, or in 
any way to be made to the Bi iti.sh government 
of India. The motive and object of the order 
was to escape from the consequences of the 
conditioner the gold coin of India, and the 
erroneous principles, adopted for its manufac- 
ture, at a time when the gold of California and I 


Australia, began to affect the market. The 
first considerable increase in the import of 
gold at Calcutta was in the year 1848-49, 
and a large portion of it was sent to the mint, 
in that and the following years, for conver- 
sion into the low standard lion-device pieces, 
brought out hy Act XVTI of 1835. I'he 
sending of gold to the mint of this period, 
was in reality, a mere sale of the metal to 
governiiu'nt for silver, at the par rate of 15 
to 1, which then began to prevail as the 
market rate. Tlie mint eertilicates, obtained 
for gold delivered wen; imnu'diately paid in 
at ihat par, in satisfaction of government 
dues, or were negotiated at tin; banks, where 
sliver wAs always claimed upon them under 
the option then given of receiving the amount 
in rupees at the par in question. And thus 
the gold which had been coined at the mint 
remaine<] as a dead balance in the government 
treasury, owing to its not being issuable at 
the ]mr of 15 to J, in the condition of base 
standard coin to which it had been manufac- 
tured. Besides the aeeiimulalion jiroduced 
through gold d(‘liveries at the mint of Cal- 
cutta, low standard coin, previously issued, 
liegan also to he paid into the trea.siiiy, at the 
esiahlished par rate in ordinary trnnsa(;tionp, 
under tin; Proclamation of 1 841, so that out 
of a total amount of lion-device gold mohurs, 
not exceeding in value seventy lacs of rupees, 
which was tlie value of the coinage np to 
that «lat.(\ more than fifty lacs were, in 1852, 
in deposit in the government treasury, as a 
dead unserviceal)Ie balance. 

In the eight years 1846-47 to 1853-54 tho 
total qnaiilities of silver bullion minted at tho 


tlin on 

•sidencies, was 

; Co.’s Ks 

. 20,02,27,653 

1850-47 C.' 

's Its. 1,78,20,57.3 

, 18.50-.5l (' 

Vs lls. 2,27,20,33r> 

7-18 

„ 02,15,878 

1-52 

„ 3,7.3,.05,808 

8-411 

„ 00.80,008 

2-53 

„ 5/15,1:1,030 

D-5() 

],0.0,79,.‘MO 

3-54 

„ 3.28,20,087 

At 1 

Lhc Iicn};a.l IMiiit, 

total Rs. 10,08,5.0,021 


Miidra.s „ 

M 

1,. 36, 78,3.52 


Bomba}' „ 


7,06,00,280 


The currency in India has been increasing. 
'Fhe census for 1873 shows for British India 
186, 1 43,859 ; for feudatory India 55,250,000 ; 
for ail India 241,393,859. 

The rupee is the unit or standard mea.sure 
of value throughout India, and hy the Regula- 
tion, a perfect assimilation in weight and fine- 
ness has been efFected in this unit of currency 
of the three presideneie.s, so that the rupee 
of Upper India, of Madras, and Bombay are 
now identical in value. The great variety of 
coinage which formerly existed, the Arcot or 
Madras rupee, the Furrukhabad rupee, the 
Bombay rupee, the Moorshedahad or Sicca 
rupee, has thus ceased, and it is only in 
independent native states, that other local 
coins are current. 
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The following table exhibits the scheme of 
the BritisJi Indian monetary system : 


•• 

0 

O ^ 

c 

Rupee*. 

Anna 


*5 

Calcutta 

1 

K) 

2o6 

1024 

3072 

Madras & Bombay 

1 

lo 

240 

960 

2880 



1 

16 

64' 

192 



. • . 

1 

4 

12 





1 

•j 


Copper coin is only ii legal tendi r at. 
established rate of sixty-four paisa to the 
rupee, on paymeins falihig short of a rupee. 

Small shells called Cowrici or Kauri, are 
also. made use of for fractional payments and 
are reckoned as follows ; 

4 Kauri make 1 Ganda. 

20 Gaiida „ 1 Pun. 

o Pan „ 1 Anna, 

but llieir value is subject to considerable j 
fluetuation. 

Silver pi(:}(!es, of ^ht annas, four annas, 
and two annas, ai’ii struck ol* etpial piopor- 
tionate weight with the rupet; : ainl coppcu- 
coins of half anna, quarter anna, and one- 
twell'th anna coniph^e the coined currency. 

The numerous mints, the great debase- 
ment of their coinage and the comj)lications 
resulting therefrom, led the Government of 
India, on the lOth September 1824, to resolve 
on the abolition of several mints and to in- 
duce native sovereigns to e(|ualise their 
rupees ‘with those; of otliei* mints. At that 
time) none of the coins foiming the cinmla- 
tion of Hindustan, bore any other name than 
that of Shah Alum. 

The British mints in India are open to 
the reception of gold and silver bullion for 
coinage on private account, and tin; following 
is the course of proceed iiig in the Calcutta 
mint. After examination by the processes 
of cutting and huruing, to a.st;ertaiu that 
there is no fraudulent admixture, the [uo- 
prietor takes a receipt from the Mint Master, 
for the Aveight of his hullion. A specimen is 
tlieu taken for assay, and after that opera- 
tion the mint i*eceipt is exchanged at the 
Assay Office, for a certilicate of tin; .standard 
value of the bullion in gold or .silver money. 
This certificate is convertible into cash at 
the treasury as soou as the new coin may be 
transmitted thither from the mint. A deduc- 
tion is made from the assay produce of bul- 
lion, to cover the expenses of coinage, wliich 
vary at the different mints as follows 

On Gold Bullion. On Silver Bullion. 

At the Calcutta mint 2 per cent. 2 per cent. 
„ Madras ,i 3 ^ » 

„ Bombay „ 2} 2 „ 
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On the re-(;oinage of rupees struck at the 
mint.s of the Bengal presidency, a charge of 
L per cent, only is levied. 

The following notes on the names of the 
coin.s and the schemes of the coinage of East- 
ern and Soulhei'u Asia may he interesting : — 

Ashraji, Moorshedabad gold mohr, has 
a Aveightof 190-89d giains troy. 

AdhvUt, from adha, ilixu., half, signifies 
tlie half of a ]):nsa. 

77/^ Bnriii(’S(‘ have no (toined niouev but, 
like tlie Ciiiu(‘se, mak(? their payments in the 
precious meials l)y Aveiglit. Jjike the hitter 
nation, also, rlicy make use of deeirnal divi- 
.‘<ions in estimaliiig I he value or purity of, 
gold and silver, and tlicir sy.stimis of Aveight 
and mcasiiie follow I he same i-oiiveuieiit scale. 
Major liuriKw, ib^sident at Ava, gave the 
following {)avf iculars : — 

Vis, Tikal, and Moo are the general terms 
used in (he Iraiisactions of commerce and 
ac.counts : their sub-divisions and multiples 
are, 

1 pe or be. 

2= 1 moo. 

2h = 1 mat. 

o = 2 = I hkwe. 

10 = 4 = 2 = 1 kvat or tikal. 

1000 =400 =200 =100= 1 peiktha 
or vissori). 

100 tikals are precisely equal (o 140 tolas. 

The ex[)i*essious employed by the Burmese 
gobisrnidis in de<*laring th(‘ qualily of hullion 
require a kiioAvlege of the Burmese numerals, 
and a few other Avoi ds : 

Nir.MIJKAI.S. .AtKTAr.S. AS.SAY TKUM8. 

! 1, Ta. U. Kliyouk. Shew, f; old. J)et. betteri or 

above 

2 . Is’hcet. 7. Khwoii. Sliweiiee. lied or pure Mee, differing 

U'oUl, or — 

3. riioun. 8. Sheet. Nguoe, silver. Meedet, better, 

in a.ssay. 

•i. Le. 9. Ko. (je or kbie, lead or Ideesliyoulc, 

alloy. worse ditto. 

6. 10. Tsluiy. IS ee, cupper. By oo tin. iMa, adulter- 

ated. 

The usual weight of the snnill lumps of 
silver current in the place of coin is from 
tAventy to rJiiny tikals (thirty or forty tolas) : 
they bear a variety of nantes from their 
quality aud appearance, the ligures given by 
the action of the lire upon a thick brown 
coating of glaze (of the. oxydes of lead and 
antiniony) aiisAvering, in some degree, the 
purpose of a dye iiuprtissiou. 

^ Ban signilies ‘ pure’ or ‘ touch,* and is 
the purest oblaimible of tin; Burmese process 
of relimige. 'riie word Ban is synonymous ‘ 
Avith tlie ‘ Baui’ of the ‘ Ayiii-i-Akbari Ban- 
Avari is the Indian name of the touch-needles 
used ill roughly \ailuing the pi*ecious metals. 

Kharobbatf ‘shelly’ or ‘ spiral circled,’ is 
applied to a silver cake, with marks upon its 
surface, produced by the crystallization of 
the lead scoria in the process of refinement : 
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^ Merchant's goUV is Ko-^loo-ta-^>e, nino 
and u 1ml f muss fine. Gold inuhrs are culled 
ciglit mid a half iiioss fine by the Ava 
assayers. 

liartrin. — Tn the reign of Antiochus IT, 
the til ini of the Seleuckhe, Theodutus, the 
(h)Vi*riior uf Haetria, revolted and established 
an independent monarchy, his capital was the 
modern lJalkh,.and his extensive kingdom in- 
clndi-d parts of (lahul, Khorasan and Ijokhara, 
l)y aid of their coins, the names of nine of their 
j)rinces liavt? been brought down to us Coins 
have been discovered at Snrapnra ami Mathura, 
i»etwei‘n Agra and Klawah, and others in the 
Ihiii jai). imleed both (A'ecian and Pc'i’sian coins 
an* met with fretpieiitly in India. General Ven- 
Avhicii eloseh' accord with the ^ tnra and Sir Alexander Gurnes collected many 
The Mvera'O* of bO.OOO tolas ol‘ | (ireek coins in Ancient Ihictria and the Ihm- 


SILVEK COINAGE, 

iVis supposed to denote a parti<‘ii]ar fineness, 
W'hidii by Burmese law, ought to be ton- 
iiiiiths yowetnee in value, e., nine tikals of 
kharoobat pass lor ten of yowetnee silver; 
or it should contain nineteen and a quarter ban 
and three-quarter copper. 

Yoivehnec^ reil-leafeil fiow(*rs or star, silver, 
is so named from the. starry appearance of 
the melted litharge on its surface. Towet is 
a corruption of rowek, *' leaf,* and ih^ W(>rd 
is sometimes writt(‘n hy Km'o|H'ans rowanee, 
rouni, rongahma', Scv. Yoweince is the (lo- 
vernmeiit standard ol' u\va, and eoiilains hy 
law eighty-five ban and tiiicmi idbiy percent. 
Taking it at nine-tenths of purity of khnroo- 
,:bat, which last is JM'fi touch, its ipiahty will 
be 8.r2 fine 
legal value. 


yowetnee in an Ava remit ainc tnnn*il ont 
two dwts. worse (90 Inn thi'ie was a loss 
of more than one per cent, in me Ironi 
the exterior scoria. 

Dai?i, the most common form of Avji bul- 
lion met with in cireiilation, is so t ailed from 
an asse.ssment, levied diii iiig the king’s ivign, 
upon villages and horses : (lain signifying ‘ ?i 
stage,* or dist.auee of ( wo miles. Th(*se cakes 
also weigh from twenty to (liiriy tikals each. 
Their preserih(?d legal quality is t(‘n. per c(‘n!. 
better than yowetnee, whi(di jints this species 
of silver on a par with kharoobat. In prac- 
tice, howev(ir, tlie quality varies I'rom one to 
ten per ecnit. bettorflive better to thirteen and 
a half worse) than (kdentta standard. 'The 
average of fifty-two laklis (.)f (lain turned out 
three penny W(*iglits Ix-tter. 

An adulterated daiii .silver, stated hy Majoi 
Burney to h() similar in (pialily (o yowetma*, 
hut in reality mu<h worse (Ibity-two .and a 
half pennyweights wor.'-e) was, about a. J). 
1830, introdncod and ('Xten.-ively eir. nlaied ; 
it was made ]>y a(lmixMir<.* <d' had, and w.as 
called Madain. 

The following will s'U’ve as example.s of 
the mode of vahiing bullion : 

Daitiy kf>~inoO‘det, is Dain nine! jarr cent, 
better. Nga-moo-det, five* pta' et nt. hettei'. 
Yowet-nee, standard, (eighty-liM* tniich.; 

Ki/nt-tje, or ta-tslui^-rjc, one tikal or tenth 
of alloy (jiieaning one-tenth weight of alloy 
added to standard ) 

Kyonk-tshdij iiqa-kyai-gc.^ six lens, five 
tikal alloy (ineMuing sixty per cent, of alloy 
lidded). Gyan, half yowytnee (and Iialf alloy.) 

Gold . — The purity of gold is expre.ssed hy 
mo.ss br ‘ tenths’ only ; ten moss, ‘ tshay moo,* 
(one hundred touch) being esteemed pure 
gold. 

‘ King's gold,' or sfarulavd, is called Kn- 
moo-ta pe-le-yowe (nine mo.ss, one pe, four 
fipeds), or nine and three-quarter moss fine. 
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jab. Major Tod diseovered one oi' Apollo- 
dotnsaiid one of Menander at Matlinra. From 
the coins, there is reason to believe that tiui 
(ireek princes were succeeded hy bmldhist 
rnhrs. 

('ash, A small coin (uirrent in 

Son them India till tho earlier part of the 
19th eeninry. 'rwenty cash ))eing eipial in 
value to lour falons. Kas, may be a eornip- 
tion of the Sanscrit word Karsha : wdiich is 
nn'iitioned in CoIel)r()oke’s Essay on Indian 
Weights, as tin* same Avith (In.* word pan. A 
Karslni, or eighty raktika (rati) of coppin’ is 
called a Pana or Karsha-pana. It is now tho 
eighiieth part of a })an, but tin; simple wajrd is 
all that can be identified as liaving survived 
tin? eliaiiges of system. 

Aicording to the old iNFadras system, ae- 
.connts una-o kept in star pagodas, ianams 
and kas, 

<S kas — 1 fannm. 

3o(3 ,, =— 42 (silvei*) fanams I [lagoda, 

I’lnt Company rcickoiurd twelvii tanam.s to 
the rupee and tlii(.*e and a lialf riqiees to the 
pagoda, lint the bazaar cixchange Ihictiiated 
i)i>tu'een thiily-live and forty-live silver fa- 
nanis per jdagoda : fanams are. also coined in 
a liase gold. Copp(*r 10, and 20 kas pieces 
were coimal in England, hy eontrai't, for 
Madras, so (‘arly as 1797. The 20 kas, WM 
also called “dodo” and IVilus. » 

The slur jaif/oda Avcighed o2'.;6 gruirpl^^ 
and is nineteen oiKi-lifth carats line. It 
thendore, intriiisieally worth 7 shillings, *51 |' 
sterling, but it is commonly valued at 8 shil-| 
lings. Many varieties of the pagoda usetT 
to eirenlate on the Coromandel coast, bul§ 
sine(^ 1833 they have been only obtainabI| 
when scaight for. 

In 1 8 1 1 , a itoinage from Spanish dollars too 
place, consisting of double rupees, rupeei? 
halves and quarters ; and pieces one, tw^ 
three and five fanams, the rupee weighc 
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186*7 grains. A silver coinage oflmlf .‘ind (c) or the name of which, 

quarter pagodas, of dollar fineness, also then signifying ‘uiiclcansed or unpurilied,’ ^sig* 
took place ; tlie Iialf pagoda weighed o26*73 nates it as the worst of all. It is seldom us^ 
grains troy, and was eiiual to 1| Arcofc rupees, j except for the purpose of plating, or rather 
By a Proclamation of 7th January 1818, the j washing, baser metals. 

silver rupee of one hundred and eighty grains, j The tael of Syeee in the East India Com- 
was constituted the standard coiu, and all i pauy’s accounts was reckoned at 6V. 8rf. ster- 
accountsand public engagements were ordered j ling. When assayed in London, this metaj is 
to be converted at the exchange of three i frequently found to contain a small admix- 
huudred and fifty rupees per hundred pagodas. : turc of# gold. Mercantile account salef^ give 
The proportion between the old and new j tho following average out-luru of ChiiKt bnl- 
currency Ihon became 3i rupees per pagoda, lion remittances to London, Calcutta and 
iind iu copper (7d) seventy-five kas old cur- ' llombay ; that 
rency =-= 14 paisa new currency. 

Chinese cur rency. — Sycee silver, in Chi- 
nese Wan yin, is tli(3 only approacli to a 
.silver currency among the Chinese. In il, the 
(lovernmcnt taxes ami duties, and the salaries 
of ofiieers, arc i)aid ; and it is also current 
among rncrchant.s in general. The term Sycee j Copper coins of India. — TJiroughout Cen- 

is derived from two Cliinesc word.-, Se-sze, li al I ndi.a until tlie middle of the 19th century, 
‘fiiiolloss silk,’ which expression is synony- ainl even to its close in the Nizam’s terri- 
nious with the signification of the term VV'aii. tories, mn(‘h p(*r[)lexity existcul in the varieties 
This silver is foi ined into ingots, (by the ; of pai.sa, ami in (he grealei range of their 
Chine.3e called ‘ shoe.s’) and by the natives of; value, as in the coins of the more precious 
India, khuri, or ‘hoofs,’ which arc stamped j met/ils ; so lliat evmy town and village 
with the mark of (he ofiice that is.su(;s them, ; almost had its si'parate enrnmey, and its 
and the date of their issue. The ingots are ; establi>Ju‘d nirkh, or, rate of excliange, 
of various weights, hut most commonly of ; with the rupee, to the great iitcoiiveiiionco 
ten taels each. Sycee silver is diviiled into of the traveller and of the poorer classes, 
several classes, according to its fineness :md In weight they vsiriod from 280 grains 
frccdmi from alloy: the kinds most; cnirent (the daipmi, to dl graisis (die ^laiwari) : 
at Canton ar(5 the five fifilowing : — the former pas.-ing at about 3.), tlie latter at 

(a) Kwan-heaH(^ ‘the lloppo’s duties,’ or dTN, paisa lor a nij^ee. From the small ad- 
the silver which is forwarded to the imperial vantage of melting up copper money, it liap- 
treasury at I'eking. Thi.s is ninety -sevam to i j)ens that mmdi of the circulation in this 
ninety-nine touch. On all the imperial duties, j metal is of very grcait antiquity ; aud not 
a certain percentage is levied for the purposo I only many ancient hiiidoo coins arc met with, 
of turning them into Sycee of this liigli stand- i but I lactrian mid Homan copper coins are 
ard, and of conveying tbem to reking with- i also li't <{uenily i>rocurable at fairs aud 


at rts. auoz. including 
1.; piM- unit, for gold. 

3,07-S Sicca nii)ee,s, or with 

100 hwh of Syoo.' yi ,1<1 < ' 

J'onibay ltu]>oos, or with 
charge.:! rupees, at 


out any loss iu the lull amount, 'i'ho lloppo, ' 
however, iu all probability increases the per- j 
ceutago far above what is requisite, that he I 
may be enabled to retain the remainder I’or | 
himself and his dopciulciits. 

(/>) Fan-koo or Fan-foo, the treasurer’s 
receipts, or that in whicli the land-tax is paid, 

f is is al.so of a high standard, l)ut inferior to 
4 of the hoppo’s duties, and being iutemled 
use in the province, not for conveyance to 
' Peking, no percentage is levietl on the taxes 
vibr it. 

’ (c) Yuen-paou or literally ‘ chief 

?iii value.’ This kind is usually imported from 
■Soochow, in large pieces of oO taids e.ach. It 
Joes not appear to belong to any particular 
'government tax. 

f (</) Yen or Eem-hcang, ‘salt duties.’ It is 
iiiflicult to account for these being of so low a 
Itundurd, the .salt trade being entirely a goverii- 
monopoly. This class is superior only to 
:’\ 1169 I 


in the neiglibourliood of old towns in Upper 
India. 

Tlic paisa was in some cases adopted as 
the unit lor dctcrmiiiing the larger weights 
of the bazaars, as tlie (lornkhpur paisa, of 
which doO were held ecpial to a passeri (five 
seers) at Gh:izi})iir, ami generally through 
the lieiiares province, 2,881 ‘ clialans’ of 
Faleligurli in like manner were assumed as 
the weight ol’ a man in that dis^trict. The 
Delhi paisa, coined 1818, was twelve^ 
inasha or one tola in weight. 

Most of the native ]>aisa contrdned more 
copper in proportion to their value than the E. 
I. Company’s coin, which was, however, 
origin.nlly one tola in weight, and was gradu- 
ally reduced to one hundred grains : the Sa- 
gar mint was for .several years employed ia 
converting the. native copper money into 
Benares or trisuli paisa of one hundred grains 
weight, aud sixty-four to the rupee.. At 
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, rtfoy, the old paisa were bought up by 
pVjaoif^itient,’ for the purpose of removing 
^ V wip circulation, and substitut- 

iog'the new coin. The Bengal government 
' adopted a measure to withdraw the trisuli 
; paisa from circulation, in consequence of 
their becoming much depreciated in public 
: estifnatibn from a largo admixture of spuri- 
’0US coin, and other causes ; the (Jaleutta mint 
being ordered to grant sixty-foiir ne\u paisa 
for seventy-two trisuli, for an amount not 
under twenty rupees in value brought for ex- 
change. 

The Cowrie shell, Cyprica moiiela, has 
greatly fallen iu^\'alue, in cousoqueiice of the 
facilities of commerce. In 1740, a rupee 
exchanged for 2,400 cowries: in 17o(> for 

2.500 ; and recently in Calcutta, so many as 

6.500 cowries couKl be oljtaiucd for a rupee. 
In Madras, from 1850, cowries had ceased to 
be used in money, but iu Hyderabad of the 
Dekhan, in 185G, 2,688 cowries were to be 
had for a ru{)«e. (.'owrie, iu Persian, is sim- 
ply khur-molira, literally ‘jaek-ass or mule- 1 
sholV because mules are ornamented in that | 
country with trappings of shells, as a Go- 
sain’s bullock and riding horses art in Imlia. 
In Arabic, it is known by Wuda, which Jhn- 
Batuta says were earned in large quantities 
from the Maldivc islands to Bengal, where it 
was used as a coin, and therefore no doubt 
can be entertained that the Cypnea moiieta 
was meant. It is cmj)loyed llnonghout all 
Southern Asia, as an armlet, in sickness, and 
to avert the evil eye, [)rovidod the neck-shell 
is split or broken. Among Europ(\'in nations 
these shells, on account of the fancied re- 
semblance of their shape to that of the back 
of a little pig, are known by the names of 
Porceli, Porcellain, Purcellaiien and J'orce- 
laine, whence we have Porcdlain, tJic glaze 
or varnish on the China-ware being similar 
to that of the cowiie. If sound be taken, 
our English phrases, ‘not a cowiic and not a 
.cash* would seem derived fioin these two 
minute Indian monies. 

Dam , — A copper coin of India, now obso- 
lete. In Akbar’s time, forty dams of copj)er 
were equivalent in account to oiu* rupee, and 
the dam of copper is itself detined at tive | 
tanks, or 1 tola, 8 maslia and 7 rati in ‘ 
, weight, which at 186 grains per tola is equal 
to 323‘5625 grains. 

There seems to have ’neon 9*29 chitals in 
each dam, and in the Shir Shahi i iipec 371*8 
chitals, instead of the old 320 ilivisional 1 
coins of that name and value, whicli went to 
the lighter silver piece of former days. In 
the Ayeeu-i-Akbaree, and in most revenue 
accounts, the dam is considered tli(3 40th part 
of a rupee ; but to the common people it is 
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known as the 50th of a tuka ; 25, thcreforei 
go to a pysa, and 12^ to an adhela. 

Denar, a Persian gold coin, from the 
Latin denarius. 

Dir horn, an Arabo-Persiau silver coin from 
the latiii draeliina. 

Dilli-ALl, or Dhili wal , — In a. ii. 614, 
the ordinary coin of the country about Delhi. 
The original enrremry, it is supposed, corres- 
ponded with the billon money of Prithvi raja 
and others, which was imitatively adopted by 
the mahomcdaiis in the early days of their 
occupation of Hindustan. 

Dunirve, or Damreo is commonly known 
as a nominal coin, eciual to 3 or 3.| dams; 
or between 2 and 3 Gniidas : so tliat a Dum- 
i rco varies from 8 to 12 cowries according to 
the good-will and pleasure of the money- 
changers. 

Fals, an ancient Arabic copper coin, named 
from ih<‘ Roman i’ollis, the modern talons of 
the I’ersian gulf. 

Gmnlit, Hind., is four ])icc. Sec Cash. 

[ndifin si/slcni of Coinage and Curren- 
eg. The silver rupee was iiilrodiiced ac- 
cording to Abul Fazl, by Sliir Shah, wJio usurp- 
ed the throne of Dellii from Hamayuu in the 
year 1542. Previous to his time, tlie Arabic 
dirham (silver draciima), the gold dinar (dena- 
rius auri,)andth(3 copper falus (Ibllis), formed 
the currency of the Alogliul dominions. Shir 
Shah’s rupee had on one side, the iriahome- 
dan creed : on the other tlio emperor’s naino 
and the <]atc in Persian, both encircled in an 
annular Hindi inscrij)tion. Since the snmo 
coin was revised and made more pure in 
Akhnr's reign, we may assume the original 
weight of the rupee from Abul Fazl’s state- 
ment, to have been eleven and a quarter 
maslias. Akl'ar’s sejuare rupee, called from 
its iuscripii«)u, the Jelali, was of the same 
weight and value. Tliis coin was called 
Char-yari, from the names of tlie four friends 
and immediate smicessors of Mahomed, Abu- 
luijvr, Omar, 0.smau, and Ali, being inscribed 
on the margin. This rupee is supposed by 
the vulgar, lo Iiavo talismanic power. 

Masha. Concerning the weight of tl^ 
maslia of liic rnahomedans, .some diniculty prcN, 
vails, as this unit now varies in different parts 
of India. Mr. Colebrook makes it seventeeu' 
grains and three-eigliMis nearly : hut the 
avenigc of several gold and silver jelali of 
Akbar’s reign, found in good preservation, 
gives 15*5 graiu.«!, which also agrees better 
with the aiaual maslia of many parts of Hinr! 
d'lstaii. By this calculation the rupee origL* 
iiully weighed 174*4 grains troy, and was 
pure silver or .such as was esteemed to be: 
pure. The sumo standard was adopted;: 
by the emperor Aklmr, and accordiug;: 
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ly we find coins of Akbar’s reign dug np 
ill various places weighing from 170 to 175 
grains. Cabinet specimens of Jahangir, Shah 
Jahan and Aurungzib, have also an average 
weight of one hundred and scvcuty-rivc grains 
pure, and the same prevails with little vari- 
ation up to the time of Mahomed Shah, in 
the coins of opposite extremilies of the em- 
pire ; or struck in the subahs of Surat 
Ahmedabad, Delhi and Bengal, as in the 
Akbari, .lahangiri, Shah Jahani, Delhi Sonat : 
Delhi Sonat Alim^ir : Old Surat rupee : 
Murshidabad, Persian rupee of 17 15 : Old 
Dacca Mahomed Shahi, Ahmad Shahi and 
Shah Alain of 1772. The Moghul emperors 
thus maiutained a great uniformity in the 
currency of their vast empire, and they were 
very tenacious of their privilege of coining. 
On the breaking uj) of the empire in the 
reigns succeeding Mahomed Shah, numerous 
mints were cstahlished hy ministers and by 
the viceroys of the prin(!ipal snhalis, who 
were .assuming independence, and the coin 
was gradually debased as the confusion ami 
exigencies of the time increased. The Ma- 
ratti and other hindoo states also established 
mints of their own, retaining, for form sake, 
however, the emperor’s name and superscrip- 
tion, as a titular avowal of Delhi supremaiiy. 
As the British dominion sprc.ad, these ditfer- 
ences gave rise to the diHercnce in the curren- 
cies . f the British jnovinccs, .ami by a happy 
chance hrouglit those of Madras, Bombay, 
Farrukliabad to a close approximation. Kegu- 
latiou XXXV of 1793, was tin; first of those 
of the K. I. Company which t reats of mint 
matters. At that time, the ditl'crcnces in the 
values of the currencies were very great, 
hut tlio dates of tlic coinage oii each coin 
facilitated the work of the sirrafs or money- 
changers in applying the batta to which the 
known debasement of each coin entitled it. 
In 1793, the E. I. Company resolved to remedy 
the inconveniences which had thus ‘.arisen, 
by declaring that all rupees coined for the 
future should bear the impression of the 19th 
year of Shah Alum, and tlius by its adoption 
at that early period, it happened that the 
Sicca rupee was the only one of the Compa- 
ny’s coins which retained the full value of 
the origin.al Delhi rupee. About the same 
time, the Surat rupee of the Moghul emperor, 
weighing 178*314 grains, was adopted as the 
currency of the Bombay presidency. It 
contjiined 172*4 pure, and w.as tliiis ucarly* 
equal to tlie Dellii rupee. From deprecia- 
tions m.ade in the Surat coin, by the uaw.ab, 
the coinage at Bombay ceased for 20 years, 
but in 1800, the Surat rupee was Ordered to 
be struck at Bombay, and from that date it 
became fixed at 179 grains weight, 164*74 
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pure, and the muhl- was equdki^,ia wewSfv; * 
thereto. Lastly in 1829, under brdefa;.i™nv‘^^^^^^ 
the Homo government, the currency r 

Western Presidency was equalled with .thati 
of Madras hy the adoption of the on^ hundred . : 
and eighty grain rupee and muhr. The Arccftr^ ^ 
rupee, in 1788, still retained 170 grains of'J 
pure silver, ami subsequently when coined at 
the mint of Fort St. George, it had a weight ' 
of 176^ grains or 166*477 grains pure, until 
the new system was introduced in 181^, and 
the M.ndras one hundred and cigj^ty gre^ia 
rupee was esfal)Iished. 

The foi rner inscriptions upon the E. I. Com- # 
paiiy’s gold and silver coins Vere in Persian 
as follow : — 

Obverse of the Sicca rupee struck at tha 
Calcutta mint. 

“ llami-i-deeu-i-Mahomcfl, S.ayah-i-FazllOol- 
lah Sikkali zad bar haft Kishwur Shah Alain 
hadshah. Defender of the mahomedan faith, 
reflection of divine cxecllencc, the king Shah 
Aljim has struck this coin to be current 
throughout the seven climes.” 

Reverse. “ Struck at Murshidabad in the 
year 19 of his fortunate reign.” 

On the rupee of the Western Provinces, coin- 
ed at the mints formerly of Farrukhabad and 
Benares, and at the S.ngar mint, the obverse 
had the same ins(;ription, but on the reverse 
the (late ami place of coinage was different. 

‘‘Struck at Farruckhabad in tlioyear45 of 
his prosperous reign.” 

The Madnis rupee had a dotted rim on the 
face, ami an imleiited cord milling : that coin- 
ed in Calcutta had .an upright milled edge : 
it h.as the symbol of a rose on the obverse. 

The inscriptions are as follow : — 

“ Tlic auspicious coin of the warrior king, 

Aziz ood Dooii Mahometl, Alanigir, (the 
father of Shah Alum).” 

“Struck at Arcot in the 20th year of his 
auspicious reign.” 

The Bombay coin had a plain edge and the 
following legend ; 

“ The auspicious coin of the warrior king 
Sh.ah Alum, 1215.” 

“ Struck at Surat in the 46th year of his 
propitious reign.” 

As before explained, the Bomh.ay, the Ma- 
dras, ami the Farrukhabad or Sonat rupee *: 
had fortuitously h.'ippened to bo of nearly thO v 
same intrinsic value, 

Arcot rui)eo pure cont6nts. 165 grains. 

Bombay rupee 164*7 „ 

Farrukliab.ad rupee. . .. 165*2 „ 

The alteration of tlie standard of purity in 
1818, did not affect the proportion of pure 
metal,. and when the Sagar mint was establish- 
ed in 1825, it was ordered to coin the new 
Furrukhabad rupee of 180 grains weight the 
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Ik^me ns the stnnd&rd of Madras, or cODtaining 
165 grains pure. 

^ The inscriptions on the last of the Compa- 
ny’s, afterwards adopted as Her Majesty queen 
Victoria’tT silver, rupee areas follow : — 

Obverse — Victoria Queen. 

Koverse— -East India Company, 1840. One 
Bupoc ; Ek-Roopiah, 

4 ‘ It is milled upright on the edge. 

The Rupee of Queen Vietoi ia, after annex- 
ing India to the crown has 

Obiwrse, Victoria (Jueen, with croAvned 
bust. 

JReversCy One rupee. India 181)2. 

The ann<t is tlie sixteenlh jun t of a rupee ; 
there is no anna piece, in Rritish India, hut 
as the last coin of the E. I. (.’ompany and 
the first of Queen ^’ictoria have a quarter 
anna and a half ainia and a one-twelftli anna 
or one pui coin. That of the E. 1. Company 
had 

Obverse^ a shield supported by a lion and 
'a unicorn, rampant, surrounded with a lion 
l^ampant, and the words Auspicio regis et 
Senatus Anglia?. 

Reverse, of half anna, of tin? East India 
Company, lialf anna. Do. Pai. 

Reverse of quarter anna, East India Com- 
,pany, One quarter anna, Ek-Pae. 

The Pai or one-tw( 11‘th anna, has 
* Obverse, Victoria Queen. 

Reverse, One-twelfth anna, India, 1862.- 

Masha, A weight iu India varying from 
14-687 to 18'5 grains troy : the average 
being 15] grains. Tlie rupee of Akbar which 
was based upon that of Shir Shah weighed 
eleven and a half maslia. 

Muhr or mohur, from inulir, Hind, a seal, 
is a gold coin of value fifteen or .sixteen 
rupees. 

Nepal corns — Nepal was conquered by 
the Goorkhas in the Newar year 888, corres- 
ponding with A.D. 1768. Prior to this epoch, 
the valley of Kathmandu was divided into 
three sovereignties, Palau, Ehatgaon and 
Kathmandu, each governed by a rajah. 
Hence, on the Newar coins, three series of 
rajahs’ names arc found, those ofllbatgaon 
being generally distinguished by a shell ; 
those of Patun by a tirsool, and those of 
Kathmandu by a swonl. 

The old.coins of the Mai or Newar rajalis, 
are much valued for their purity, and are 
worn by the women, .strung to nc(?klace.s or 
armlets, as tokens in memory of their ances- 
tors. 

All money current north ef the valley of 
Nepal, as far as the boundaries of Chinese 
Tartary, was formerly coined by one or more of 
the Nepal rajahs, this was a source of consi- 
derable profit to them, the Bhootcuhs giving 
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them weight for weight in silver and gold 
<lust : but Ranjeet Mai, the last reigning 
rajah of Bhatgaoii, sent thorn such base coins 
as to occasion a decrease of nearly one-half of 
their intrinsic value, which was no sooner 
discovered by the lUiooteahs than a desertion 
of the mint took place, and there lias been no 
more Uhot coinage made in Nopal. The 
Rhootcahs who now visit Nepal for trade, 
profit hy this spurious coin, which they take 
ill cxcliango for their goods at five ganda 
per muhr, ami they pa.ss olT in tlicir own 
country as of full value or ten gamlas. As 
the Pihooteahs had no other currency they 
were compelled to cut them into halves, quar- 
ters, and ('ighths. Tliey are the only coin 
current in Lassa. 

Tlie Nepalese procure all their .silver from 
China, in (he form of stamped lumps, as they 
are current in hassa : for the Tibetans gene- 
rally follow the Chinese custom in their 
moiu'v transactions, of paying and receiving 
by weight, and the merchants carry scales 
with them for the purpose. Since the Goor- 
khacon([uest the Vikraniaera has superseded 
that of Newar for ordinary purposc.s, and the 
Saka, commonly irsed in Ilindiistan, has bcqii 
introduced upon (ho Nepalo.se coins. 

Peujoda — A Portuguese appellation of a 
gold coin, the lloon, derived from the pyra- 
midal temple depicted on one side of Iho 
coin. The proper liindoo name is Vnraha 
“ wild hoar,” and doubtless originated in a 
device of the Boar incarnation or Avatar of 
Vi.slinn upon tho ancient coinage of the Cnr- 
n.alio, for the .same figure appears as tho sig- 
net of the rajahs of that couiitiy, in some old 
copper grants of lands in the Mackenzie col- 
lection. Tho hindoo name probably varied 
according to the image of the coin : thus wo 
find (lie Hama tanka having the devich of 
Rama ainl ]ii.s attendants ; and the Matsya 
linn of Vijyannggur with four fish on tho 
obvorst'. Other pagodas have Vishnu, Jaga- 
mith, Voncateswar, &c., on them : those with 
three Swami or ligure.s arc of the best gold, 
and arc valued 10 per cent, higlior than thp 
common pagoda. linn is the common term 
used by tlio mahoincdan writers, and indeed 
generally by the nativc.s, for tho pagoda. It 
signifies “ gold” in the old Carnatic language. 

The Ilmi was subdivided into fanams and 
kas. Fanam or more properly panam is iden- 
tical with tlio word pan, known in Bengal as 
one of ihe divisions of tho hindoo ‘ metrical 
.system, now appl led chiefly to a certain measure 
of kauris and copper money. The old fanam 
was of gold only, and was the oue-sixteenth 
of a Imn. In tho Lilavati we find 
16 para = 1 <lharan ; 16 dharaii = 1 nishk, 
where the dharan (or dharam) seems to ac- 
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coni with the hun, which is identical in firmness and sterling value of the coins fpr- 
weight with the Greek drachma. Tlie Tkkcri mcrly struck, reckonin'; the value of gold at.' 
pagoda contains sixteen fanams ; that of £3 17^. 10|r/. per standard oz., and silver at 

Varari and Anandrui, fourteen, and the Kalyan 5s. 2(1. * 

pagoda twenty-eight. The division adopted 
hy the British was forty- two. 

Faiy IIiNi). A small copper coin in Indian 
currency, the third part of a pice and twelfth 
part of an anna. 

Pice, Paisa, Hind. A copper coin, the 

one-fourth part of an anna. AND GOLD FILIGKLE- 

Panna. The standard of Panna under VVOlvK The native silver-smitlis M Cut- 
the Peishwa, was called the Ankusi rupee tack have long been noted for the fineness, 
from Ankus the instrument used l>y the ncatnc.ss, and lightness of their filigree 
mahout to guide the elephant : probably a work. This kiinl of work is executed, for 
symbol marked on the coin. the most part, under supervision, by mere 

The Parthian or Arsahian Mojiarchy boys, whose nimbler lingers and keener 
was erected by Arsaccs, wlio li I led the oflicc j eyesight are supposed to enable .them to 
of satrap in Bactria, in the yeai* 25iy u. e. j hring out and put togctlicr the minute *pat- 
Vaillant wrote a history of this powerful terns with more distinctness and accuracy 
dynasty and endeavoured to classify the coins than their elder.s ean ; (jomparative cheapnes 
of the twenty-nine Arsacida; kings. It was is, ]>erhaps, another reason for their em- 
siibse(inently ab.sorlied in the P(;rsian empire ployincnt. The ruling rates for this fili- 
in the reign of Alexander Severns, a. i>. 22 (\ grec work are from two to two and a half 
Their coins have often been found in Southern rupees, that is to say, taking the first rate, 
Asia, the greater number having tluj Greek two rupees or four shillings is charged for 
word Arsakoy, with difierent epithets. every rupee weight of finished silver work, 

Persian ancient Coins. — According to namcl)'’, one rupee for workmanship, and one 
Marsden, it was not until tin' kalilat of Ab- rupee as the price of the silver. TJie fili- 
dool-Malik, in tin; y(*ar of the Hijra 7(), (a.i>. g.ree work in gohl of Delhi and other places, 
that a distinct coinagci was iii:^ 1 is famed. Next to muslin.«, and embroidered 
witli a view of superseding the currency of fabrie.s, filigree work is that for which Dacca 
Greek or P>yzantinc, and IVrsian, gold and is most celebrated, but the art is also practised 
silver. great ]>crfection at Cuttack, and in Sum- 

Pclilvi, or Pbool, Parsi. Olmlns et atra and China. The articles usually niado 
res qiuevis oholo similis nt scptfinia piseis at Dacca arc ladies’ ornaments, such as brace- 
simil., (faloos) Horhani Kaliu, iiide. Be lets, car-rings, brootdies, chains, necklaces, 
Poolce : Abd-ool-Malik, n. e. JVcnirue defee- i^c., and attar-dans and small boxes for natives, 
tus, Abul Fazl says that the Pool of olden, A specimen on a large scale could be made, 
Alays was equal to four tolas, Fcfislita again Bucli as a vase for flowers, a stand for writing 
gives J or I tolas. materials. The design best adapted for dis- 

Rati — Colonel Anderson consi«lors the playing the delicate work of filigree is that of 
rati may be assumed as high as 1'93 grains, a leaf. It should bo drawn on stout paper, 
and the masha at lo*44 grains. and of the exact size of the article intended 

Rupee, Rupiya, A silver coin to bo made. The apparatus used in the art 

current in India, value about two slullings : is exceedingly simple, consisting merely of a 
it derives its name from tlic Sanscrit. few small crucibles, a piece of bamboo for a 

Sanat, Arab, year, generally used in blow-pipe, small hammcr.s for flattening H|0 
coinage. wire, and sets of a forceps for inter-twisting 

Sikha, Hind. A coining die, applied to a it. The drawing of silver and gold (i. <?., 
coin formerly current in India. silver covereil with gold) wire, used as thread 

Tibet. — Mr. Cosmo de Koros states that in embroidery is extensively carried on in 
the English rupee circulates freely through several places. Benares is celebrated for this 
Western Tibet. TJio common Chinese brass art. There arc several varieties of silver and 
money, with a square hole in the centre, is gold thread (badhD made at Dacca, as ** gool- 
likowiso current in Lassa, as generally through abatoon” for the embroidery of muslins and 
the whole of the Chinese empire. silks ; “ goslioo” for caps and covering the 

Tola, Hind. A weight in Iinlia, equal to handles of cliowries ; “ sulmah” for turbans, 
180 grains troy, the weight of the present slippers, and hookah snakes ; and boolun for 
rupee. gold lace and brocades. Some of it is drawn 

The following statement shows the weight, almost as fine as a hair. In the time of 
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ruogzebc a quantity of this article -was made cover tho whole exactly as high as the man 
yearly for the Court at Delhi, A huiulretl can reach. Tho spindle is then stopped, the 
Bticks covered with it, and plain covered thread wound upon it, and the opera- 


silver “badla” to the amount of 1)00 in 
value, appear, among items composing the 
Mulboos Khas Nuzr, or present of luyal clotli- 
imj, which was annually sent to the emperor. 
The Trichinopoly liligrec work is as light 
and elegant as that of Malta or Genoa. 
Among the manifold and various manufac- 
tures of China, the ‘rold and silver tinsel clotlis 
of Pekin stand deservedly in high estimation : | 
tjheir chief value arises fiom the peculiar j 
property which they possess of never tar- 
nishing or becoming discoloured. The gold 
and silver filigree work of the (diiiiesc equals 
any ever produced by ancient Venetian mas- 
ters, aud their eliasing in silver is unrivalled. 

It is desirable that there should not be any 
alloy whatever in the gold or gilt silver thread 
used. This alone will preserve it from tar- 
nish, and as gold thre.ad enters very largely 
into the patterns of most native cloths, and it j 
would be impossible to make any of high 
value acceptable without it. In the gold 
thread manufacture, a small bar, ] incli dia- 
meter, aud about 6 indies long, of the purest 
silver is trebly or quadruply gilt l)y the high- 
est touch gold, there is no alloy whatever used 
in the highest kinds, but tho value of the thread 
depends upon the numlier of times the silver has 
been gilt with pure gold. The gilt bar is h(‘aten 
out to a thick wire, with oajefully polished 
flat hammers on a polished anvil, and after- 
wards drawn through a succession of holes 
in a plate, until the requisite fineness is ob- 
tained which is hardly more, proliably than a 
fine hair. The wire is wound round upon 
reels, and is flattened by a delicate and pecu- 
liar manual operation as follows : — Three 
reels of wire arc placed upright on the fur- 
ther side of a steel plate jicrforated, through 
which the wire is drawn, the workman draws 
these wires towards him over a highly polish- 
ed steel anvil placed on a small stool, aud as 
they pass, strikes them sharply with a some- 
what heavy hammer, the face of which is also 
perfectly flat and highly polished. The 
operation is very rapid, and must require 
great skill so as to cnsiirij uniform flatness 
and perfection in the wire thus prepared for 
use* To make it into thread it is twisted 


tion resumed. It is doubtful perliaps, whether 
any meclinnical means would ensure such 
perfection as is attained by these simple manual 
processes, or whether they could ever bo imi- 
tated by artizans unused to them. 

The manufactures of Narrainpet audDhar- 
war, he.sides being consumed locally, and in 
the adjoining districts, arc exported in by far 
the greater quantity to Nagpoor, Gwalior, and 
Indore, Horn bay and Poonah, Southern Mah- 
ratta country, Ilyderabad, Ihiroda, &c., and it 
is also asserted, that they find their way to the 
marts of Ilindoostan, where they are much 
valued for their tiixture and durability. The 
following estimate has been given as approacdi- 
ing nearly to the truth. Agents from the 
several places mentioned reside at Narraiii- 
pett, and (or ward their consignments usually 
in the cold weather. Total from 3,8G,0()0 to 
4, 08, 000. 

To Na;(pOor annually, value Rs. 8 to 10,000 

„ (iwalior, Indoro, liajpoutuna, &c... „ Ij to ijlacs 

lloinbsiy and lN)ona „ 1 lac to 1,26,000 

„ Southern Mahratta country, Sat- 


tara, &c „ ?r ),000 to 1 lac. 

„ Ilyderabad „ 10 to 16,000 

„ Harodu 60,000 

„ Shorapoor, &,c 8 , QUO 


Cotton 071(1 silk sarees and roomals are tho 
most material of the manufactures of the dis- 
tricts adjoining Shorapoor. Those of Gudwall, 
I which are princi|)ally silk, wen; formerly more 
extensive and, have been supplanted by tho 
sarees and dooputtas of Pyetiin and Hoorhan- 
poor, which are largely used and arc of mucli 
superior quality. The principal trade at Gud- 
wall is at the annual fair held in February, 
when purchasers, chiefly i’rom the southward, 
attend and transact business. 

Gnlb7irg(ih cloths arc sent to Sholapoor 
and Pooiiah, as also to Hyderabad and other 
markets in the Dekhan ; but tho trade and 
manufacture have decreased considerably in 
late years. 

Muktul maimfactnrcs. — The weavers at 
MuktuI are comparatively few, and no great 
value of manufacture is attained. Shorapoor 
consumes a considerable amount of Muktul 
manufacture, and the cloths are also exported 
to the Southern Mahratta country, &c. Tho 
dyes of the Muktul sarees are considered more 


upon silk thread of various degrees of fine- permanent than those of Narraiiipett, and as 
ness, as required, by a simple process as the texture of tlie cloths is improving in 
follows : The thread passes over a ring or quality, it is probable that the manufactures 
hook a few feet above tlie operator, and is may increase. 

wound upon a spindle with a long shank Amurchinia Manufactures are principally 
which hangs near the ground. A rapid twist turbans, selahs, or scarfs, dotees, roomals, &c, 
is given to it by the workman, by rolling it &c., and are held in much estimation for the 
sharply on his thigh, and as it spins, the gold fineness of the fabric aud its durability. These 
thread is directed carefully along, so as to I manufactures are exported to Sholapoor, 
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PooBah and the Southern Mahratta country, ' 
and much of the finer plain selahs and turbans 
to Hyderabad. ^ ' 

The thread or yarns from wliich the ma- 
nufactures of Naimiiipett, Dliarwar, Muktul, 
Amurchiuta and Guclwal are woven, is spun 
in the districts adjoinin*^ in which Shornpoor ' 
is included. The spinners arc uniformly 
dhers, a class of tlie lower caste, but who arc 
unrivalled in this branch of industry. They 
purchase the cotton in the seed, which is the 
produce of Shorapoor and the country around, 
and it is cleaned entirely by the hand, as the 
use of a churka or other cleaning implement^ 
they allege breaks or injures the fibre. The 
spinning wheel has a large circumference, 
and is in some instances worked hy a treadle, 
and the spinning is carried oii in a close room 
from whence wind is carefully excluded. Up 
to A. D. 18ol no Knglish yam had found its 
way into the country except of low quality — 
what was used, was principally rod, orange, 
and green which is employed in place of silk 
for the borders of the lower priced sarees, 
dhotccs, and roomals. It is considered too 
hard and too much twisted, to be usctl in the 
manufacture of whole picc(^s. 

Wayes of Weavers , — The expenses of 
weaving, as fiir as can be ascertained from the 
manufacturers, are already detailed in the 
memorandum of cloths, and Ihp weavers 
would appear to have very fair amount of re- 
muneration, if the prices of lai)Our of other 
descriptions prevalent in the country is taken 
into consideration. The wages, average from 
8 to 12 rupees per month, and independent 
of this, the weaver had a considerable profit 
in the excess of material, silk, cotton and 
gold thread which it is customary to afl’ord | 
iiim for the manufacture of each article. I 

Sarees of Dhurwar w\'o superior in point 
of texture, sarees, })erfeclly plain, and with 
narrow silk borders, are made to the order, | 
some rajas in Central India and Ilindoostan 
to the value of fiO and 80 rupees. 

I perfection of the cotton manufactures 
of iWiTainpett, Dliarwar and Muktul as well 
in regard to colour as textuie, is attrihuteil 
by the native weavers to the quality of the ; 
water, in regard to which they are most par- 
ticular, and to the clays and earths obtainable 
near those places in which the thread is 
washed after its long oil process. Tlic water 
is represented as hard and unfit for culinary 
purposes or washing, yet without salt, and 
which, iu washing the thread, and brushing 
it as stretched on the loom, contracts the fibre 
and renders it clean and smooth in working. 

There can be no doubt of the permanency 
of the colours, and that all the madder reds 
and browns improve with washing. In imi- 
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tating these manufactures tli6l*efore, it should 
bo a point of essential importance to use none 
but permanent colours, as any others subjected 
to tlie rough treatment of Indian washermen, 
would spc(.‘dily fade or change, and would be 
useless and unsaleable however fine, in com- 
parison with native manufacturers. 

The silk dyes, arc perhaps less permanent 
than the cotton, but still they are sutliciently 
fast to last many years, and bear frequent 
washing. In tlie finer kinds of silk manu%c- 
ture, none but China silk is employed^ as the 
value decreases, it is mixed with Mysore silk, 
and the lowest description of silk sarees are 
made from Mysore silk alone. These, as those 
of Gudwall, and Gulhurgali, are at once ■ 
known by their rough texture and great 
weight in comparison of the liner kinds of 
Nanai npett cloths. 

CoUon-prinliny of Sholnpore. — There is a 
branch of cotton-printing carried on at Shola- 
poor. The patterns of various kinds arc printed 
upon coarse cloth, and are used for floor 
coverings, bed coverlets, &c. &e., the latter 
I by the poorer classes. The colours are very 
permanent, and will bear any amount of 
washing, l)ut arc confined to rnudder reds, 
and browns, black, dull greens and yellows. 

'J'he other manufactures of the country are 
of an ordinary description, dhotees or men’s 
I cloths, sarees, roomals for the head, and hand- 
I kerchiefs, the coarser descriptions of muslins, 

I turbans and selaJis, and both for local use 
j and exportation to tlie Southern Mahratta 
1 country, Ih^oiiah, Bombay, &c. They do not 
■ difier materially from orilinary manufactures 
I in other parts of India, and could only bo va- 
luable iu refereuco to price, texture and dye. 
— Colonel J^Ieadoivs Taylor^ September 
18o(), p. 290 of Madras A’r. Jur. Report ; 
Sirrs China, and the Chinese, Vo I, i, pp, 
381, 38(3. See Dacca. 

Si LV"KK FI It, Abies smithiana, also Abies 
picea. Abies: couifera) ; Fir; the Deciduous, 
silver fir is Abies brunoniana, Sieb, 

I SILVFU FLOWER, Dendrobium formo- 
sum, 

! SILVER-FISH. The bodies of ihe genus 
Chanda are more or less diaphonous, The 
iinine Cliand is from the hindi word chaudi, 
silver. 

SI LVI:R-LE A VED CON VOLVU-LU S, 
Convolvulus argeutaceus. 

SI EVER Y Cl BBON, see Simiad«. 

SIM, Picks. Silver. 

SIM, Hind. Jasmiiium officinale. 

SIMA, Tel. Foreign, not indigenous ; hence, 

Simai-atti pallurn, Tam. Figs. 

Stmu avisi or Metta tamura, Tel. Cassia 
allia, L. 

Sima chiuduga, or Sima chinia, loga duB 
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ci?, WtlhU ^ S29j W.lc.i 198 ; R. ii, number of t!io Asiancsian negro tribes, to 
556 ; Cw., 99. ’ bnvc been partiiilly modified by mixture with 

Sima chitra mulara, Pedilanthus titliyma- other races. Tliis is cevhnuly the caso with 


loides, JBoit, 

Sima cluiiuimbu, Tam. Chalk. 

Sima ippa chettn, Tkl. Achras sapota, 
Willd, Diospyros sapota. 

Siraaipusiui kai, Tam. Cucurbifa ovitera, 
Linn. 

Sima karpuram, Meriaiulia bongulensis, 
Bentk. 

Sima mirapa, or Gulakomla mirapa, Cap- 
sicum frutescciis, L. 

Sima suiuiani, Tkl. Chalk. 

SIMA, or 8iml)a, the ccivinony, after religi- 
ous rites, of pointing out a honiulary. 

SIMA, 1 'kl. Capsicnin frutescens, Linn. 

SIM-AB, rnKS. Literally silver- water, 
mercury. 

SIMA-BARA, see Japan. 

SIMAGH, Au. Gum. Simagh-arabi, gum 
arabic. 

SIMAI GUDDA, Tel, Chintz. 

> SIMAK, Hind. Si<]a eovdifolia. 

SIMAO MANIS, Malay. 
tium, hirm 


the Simang, some of whom arc Australo- 
Tainulian in appearamje, while others differ 
little save in their frizzled or spiral hair and 
ilark complexion, from some of tlic adjacent 
Biiuia. The average height of the adults of 
a party of Simang Bukit on the Ijan, a feeder 
of the Krian was four feet eight inches, the 
highest four feet ten inches. Head small, 
ridged, that is, rising above the forehead in 
an obtuse wedge-shape, the back rounded and 
m.ai-kedly narrower than the zygomatic or 
middle zoruj ; the face generally narrower 
and smuller than the Malay ; eye-brows very 
prominent, standing out from the forehead 
and projecting over the ocular furrow which 
j extends across the face, the root of the nose 
I sinking into it and forming a deep angle with 
i the base of the sii[)erciliary ridge. Tlie nose 
I short and somewhat sharp at the |K)inf, and 
1 often turned up, but the ala; sp'reading ; eyes 
] fine, middle-sized and stniight : iris large pierc- 
Citrns auran- 1 ing, conjunctive memluanc; yellow, the upper 
I eye-lashes, owing to the deep ocular depression 


SIMARUBACILTI, Rich. The (Junssia i or promimmt ridges are compressed or folded, 
tribe of plants cornprisitig d genera, () species, I tlie roots of the. hair being hitlden. The 
viz., 1 Quassia amara, 2 8amadera, I Nima. j ebe(‘k-l)ones g(‘nerally bro?nl, but in some 
SIMAN, Hind. ? A tree of Cliola ^sag- I eases not nMuarkahly pi’ominent, save with 
pore, with hard, grey timber. — Cal. Cat. Lx.^ j reference to tbe narrow forehead. Mouth 
1862. I large or wide; bnl lips not tldck or proj(;eting ; 

SIMANG, the caj)ital of (be Bor Abor. j the lower part of llni ffic.o oval or round but 

SIMANG AND BILA In the uortherii not S([uar('. The dee]) depression at the 

portion of the Malayan peninsula, within the j eyes and sinking in at tbe root of the nose 
territories of the Malay provinces of Oveda, j give a very remarktible character to the h(;ad 
Perak, Pahang and Triiiganu, is a Negro race j compared with the Malay. The projecting 
known to the Malays under the names of j brow is in a vortical line with the nose, mouth 
Simang and Bila. The complexion of these | and chin, and tbe nj)per jaw is not projecting 

is black, or sooty, the hair woolly, tbo fea- j or prognathous. Tiio person is slender, tlio 

turos approaching to tbe African, and the j belly, protuberant, owing to their animal life 
stature dwarfish. An adult Simang male, ^ in the jungle and prec.aiioiLS food. 'Fids in- 
said to be of the mean height of this people, duces them to cram thomsidves whenever they 
was found to he only 1 feet 9 inches high, can and the skin of tlie abdomen thus becomes 
Some of the Simang, or Bila, have fixed flaccid and ex])aiisihlc like that of an ape. 'flio 
habitations, and practise a nnle ngricidfure, skin generally is fine and soft, although often 
but the majority lead an erratic, life, gather- disliguvcal by scurf, aiul the colour is a dark- 
iug the rude products of the forest to ex- hi own, hut in some ca.sijs lighter and approach- 
change with the Malays for tlie necessaries of | ing to the Malay. The moie cxpo.scd hordes 
life, or subsisting by the cliase. The Simang j ure black. The Simang of Tringanu are not 
and Bila appear to have several tongues, and jf such a jet-black glo.s.sy colour as the Kidah 
that of the Simang though containing Malay tribe. An individual who, many year.s ago, 
and Javanese .words is considered by Mr. was Iwought to Pinang, and who has hitherto 
Crawfurd to be au original tongue. The represented the race in European ethnology, 
Simang like the Philippine negroes arc of probably belonged to such a horde. Ilis lips 
diminutive stature. The average height of were thick, and Mr. Anderson says he exact- 
the Simang is said to be under five feet. ly resembled two natives of the Andamans, 

In the remoter portions of Asiauesia, some wlio were brought to Pinang in 1819. Mr. 
of the black tribes possess all the traits of Anderson adds tliat a Seraaug of Ti ihganuj 
the Guinea negro, but the Simang and Min- who lived in Pinang was ‘not of such a jet 
copi of the Audanaaus appear, like the greater I black glossy appearance* as the Semaug frpih 
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Kidah wijom he saw, and the two Audamani. | Papuans ; indeed their language and leading 
I The hair is spiral not woolly and grows characteristics show thorn to be wild tribes of 
thickly on the head in tufts. They have thick the Malayan race. Tiie Semang, however, 
mustaches, tlie growth being inu(;h stronger | who are id( ntical in every particular with the 
than in the Malay race. The head is neitlier | Pangan of tlio inlerior of Tringanu, are 
Mongolian, nor Negro of the Guinea type. It Papuans in all their purity, with woolly and 
is Papua-Tauiulian ; the expression of the face tufted Iiair in every respect similar to othel* 
is mild, simple and stnpid. The voiee is soft, nnmixed tribes of tlio race. Of the origin of 
low, iia.sal and hollow or cerrliinl ; a line of the Semang the IMalays possess no truditloD. 
tattooing extends from the torcliead to the Certain it is, however, tliat the tribes of them 
cheek-bones. The right ear is pierced, the i wliictb inhabited various parts on both^nide*S 
orifice being large. The hair is cropped save : of the peninsula were inncb more imrneVous, 
a ring or fringe, round the forehead. The! before many of the pre.sent Mahi 3 ’an coloiiies 
Sirnang are loniid in all tlie river.s of Pi ra ' were fouinled by emigrants from Sumatra, 
and are classed as the Sitnang Vaya who tre- They are at prcseiP most nuineious in tho 
qnent the low and marshy allnvintn between ! interior of Jan, a sma river to the north of 
the sea and tlie hills ; the Siinang Unkit who ; the IMirhow, near tin?. )fty mountain Jerei, 
wander in the t'orests of tlie hills, and the Sakai in the Kedah territory. There are small 
who are confined to the mouiilains of the parties also in the momilains, inhiiid of Juni 
interior. There are .‘<aid to he thousands of and Krian, opposile Pinang. Their hnis or 
the Simang in tin* interior of Patani, Tiiii-' temporary dwellings, (for tliey have noUxed 
ganu, Kidali and Um'a, whei(‘vcr the country liahitations, but rove about like the beasts of 
is covered with foii'st and lh(‘re an^ fi‘W or the forest), consist of two posts stuck into 
no Malay.s. Simang trilies of Kidah and Uera ; the ground, with a small cro.ss-pieco, and a 
liave a language mainly dis.syllahic like other few leaves or l)ranelie.s of tn*es laid over to 
Asiauesiaii ones. Simang, is a .Malay word ami secure them irom the weatliei*. Some of 
isapplied by tin* mahomedans of Kedah, Perak, them, indeed, in tin* thicker jiarts of the 
Tringanu and Salangore, to tln^ pagan tribes foi-est, where the elephants, tigers, and other 
of tlie interior, ihongh tlni Semang Pava wihl animals ai-o most ahmnhmt, make their 
reside on tlie plains or borders of the mor- temporary dwellings upon the elills and 
asse.'^, the Semang Uiikit, ai*c the oecu- hranehe.s of large tree.s. The Semang sub- 
jiant.s of hill.<, the Semang Uakow reside in sist on the birds and beasts of the forest, and 
the neigbonrhood of the sea, in the creeks and roots. 'Fliey (‘at the elepliant, rhinoceros?, 
districts wh(‘n tin? mangrove grows, frerpicnt- , monkeys, and rats, and with the exception of 
iiig tlie sea-shore, and o(a‘asionally taking u|) the scamty supplie.s lh(‘3’’ obtain from tJi0 
their quarters in the mangrove' jungles. The , Malays, lh(‘y have no I'lce or salt. They are 
Semang Bila, are tUo*‘?e who have been some- very expert witli tlie .sumpit, a blow-pipe for 
wliat reclaimed from their savage imliils, and projecting small darts, and poison the darts 
have had intercourse with the Malays. Ac- with ipoli poison, jirocnred from the juice 
cording to Mr. Earl, the Semang are a mere of various trees. They liandle tho bow 
remnant of tribes which, according to native | and tho spear willi woiiderful dextciaty and 
tradition, occupied a consid(‘rable portion of! destroy tlie largc'.st and most powerful am- 
the interior of tlu^ peninsula at a coinpara- ; mals by ingenious contrivances. It is sel- 
tively recent period. At tho present time tlie ! doin tlu'y sutTer by beasts of prey, as they 
race is onl, known to exist on the mountain [are extremely sharp-sighted, and as agile in 
Jerei, in tiio Kedah territory, a little to the j a.sccmding tlnj trees as the monkeys. Their 
north of Penang ; in the neighbourhood of the I mode ot destroying elephants, in order to 
mountain range which lies imiiK'diately op- ’ procure tlie ivory, oi- their fh.*sli, is most iii- 
posite to the latter settlement ; and in tins up- \ gtmious. Tlioy lie in wait in small parties 
lands of Tringanu, on the east coast of the ; of two or three, when tliey have perceived . 
peninsula ; but it seems probable that scat- i any elephants asc^end a hill, and as they de- 
tered remnants are to be found in several j sceud again, which they u.^ually do at a slow 
other spots, which have not yet been visit- i jiaee, plucking tlie branches as they move 
ed by Europeans. The Sakai ami Allas ; along, while the hind legs are lifted up, the 
tribes of Pcirak, which have liitherto been j Semang, cautiously ajiproaching behind, 
c!ass(*d with the Semang, or woolly-haired | drives a shai p-pointed bamboo, or a pieCe of 
race of the ncighlionrliood of Pinang, have ! iieeiiong which has Ix'cn previously well- 
curly but not woolly hair; and althougli i liardened in the tire, and touched with poison, 
lh(iy retain the Papuan enstom of boring the | into the sole of tho elephaiiPs foot with all 
septum of the nose, and also mark their skins his force, which etl‘e(;tually lames the animal, 
''vith cicatrices they cannot be considered as I and most commonly causes him to fall, when 
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wliolo parl)^ rush upon liim with spenrs 
anil slmrp-pointcHl sticks, niul soon ilespntcli 
him. Tho rhinoceros they obtain witli even 
less ditUcully. This animal, -NYhich is oi' 
solitary habits, is found freqiuMitly in marshy | 
places, with its whole body immersed in the 
ulnd, and part of the head only visible. The 
Malays call the animal “Ihuhik 'rapa" or the 
recluse rhinoceros. Towards the close of 
the rainy season, they are sai«l to bury them- 
selves in this manner iu ditfen nt places, and 
upon the dry weatlnn- setting in, and from the 
powerful ctrects of a vertical sun, iIk' mud 
becomes lianl ami crnsti'd, ami the rhinoceros 
cannot ctlect its (“scape without considerable 
difficulty and exertion. The wild bull’aloes 
of Nortli Am^tralia are often ton ml in a simi- 
lar ])redicam(“nf, and are .sometiim's shot by 
the hunters before they can extricate tln.'in- 
seh’es. Tho Semang ])repare them>L‘lve.s , 
with large ipiantities of eombustihle material.^, 
with which tliey (jui(‘tly at^piaxich the ; 
animal, who is aroused frotn hi.s reverie i'y ; 
an immense tire over him, which being kept, 
well supplied by the vSemang with fresh luel, ; 
soon completes his dost ruction, and renders ; 
him in a tit state to make a nu'al of. The 
projecting horn on the snoni is earefnlly 
preserved, being supposed to be possessed of 
medieinul properties, and liigldy ])rized by 
the INIalays to whom they barti-r it for their 
tobacco, &c. The a<lja<‘ent Bimia also tattoo. 
The practice is Indian among the Komis, the, 
higher Abor tribes, t^e., tdso nItra-Jndian ami 
Asianesian. Altliongli the I’igld ear is picrccj], , 
the orifice being hu ge, tlii'y do not pierce the 
septum of the nose like one of the adjacent 
Biuua tribes of Perak, ami many of tlie Asia- 
nesian Papiias. The liaii* is cropped save a j 
ring or fringe round the forehead. 

The Semaiig Bila occupy the southern 
part of the Malay peninsula, along with the 
Seniang, in tlie provinces of (iuedali, Perak, , 
Pahang ami Tringnmi. 

Tho people of Kidab more often approxi-' 
mate to tho eastei n JSi'gro tyi^c tlian in i 
southern Malaya, and Mr. Logan was i 
particularly sti'uck with (lie repeatcjd occur- • 
rence of tho deep nasal depression of the 
Semangs, tlie Australians and Papuans. 
Small heads, with all the features as it Avere • 
contracted or compressed, Avero common. — i 
Mr, Bogan in Jour. Ind. Arch., Vol. iv, p. ' 
427 ; Mr, Earl's Indian Archipelago, See ; 
India. 

' SIMBAL, Hind. Bombax Iioptaphyllum. ' 
SLMBALU, Bkno., Vitex trifolia. . 

SIMBUL, an umbellifer, resembling the) 
“jira,”or cummin seed, it has an edible bnl- 1 
bous root said to be much relislied by bears. — I 
Cleg horn's Punjab Report, p, 100, 
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SIMEON SETH, at the command of Alexis 
Comnenis, made a Greek translation of the 
fables of Jiedpai. 

SIMIADyE, or monkeys, a family of the 
mammalia of the ord(*r Primates : viz., 

Order. Primate.s. 
i Fam. Simiadie, Monkeys, 

Qiia«lriiiiiaiui, I Catarrliinas, Geoffrey, 

van Ilivvea, | 

Suh-fam. Siiniame, Apes. 

Troglodytes niger. Chimpanzee, Africa. 
Troghjdytes goi’iUti, Gorilla, Alriea, 

Simla satyrns. ‘Orang-utan of Borneo. 

Slniia morio, Orang-nlaii of Sumatra. 
Simanga syiidaely la, ii5r/^e.v, ’Sumatra. 
Sub-fatn. Jlylobatime, Gibbons of Indo- 
Chim'.s(? countries ami Malayami. 

ilylobates lieolook, lloolook of Assam, Ca- 
ebar, Kliassia, ami Sylbet. 

lIylobat(*.s lar, Gibbon of Tenasserim. 
Ilylobates agilis, Gibbon of Malay penin- 
sula: others from tluj Malay Islands. 

Sub-J a m i ///, M onkegs. 

Gen. I^resbvtis illiger. 

Sunmojjitliocii.s, F. Cuvier. 

Uaiunnai Hi.si). j Langur, lIlXD. 

J-*resbyti.s entellns. 

Siinia, Ihifrcuv. P. aiicliiscs, EJl. 

Langur, H.'Nh. Makur, Mahu. 

Han u man, ,, Mnsya, (L\N. 

Wamii, Bengal J.augur, Eng. 

Common in Bengal and Central India, 
Presbytis sebistaeeus, Hodgs,, IJorsf. 
Himalayan Langur, Eng. ‘ Langur, HtNI). 

Kulmj*, linoT. Kairiba Suliu, LErcn. 

Occurs thronghont the Himalaya. 
Probytis prinrnus, KIL, Bly., liorsf, 

Madras Langur, Exo. j Gandangi, Tee, 

Inhabits the eastern side of ihe peninsula 
and the noi ili of Ceylon. 

Presbyti.s johnii, Jerdon. 

Simia johnii, Fis/wr. tSemnopilhecus cucul- 
!ScmnO|)iUn.‘CUH Dus- latus, Is. Geoff. 

iniorii, Schinz, Seinnopithecus hyi»o- 

Semnopithecu.s jolmii leucos, /i/yth, Horsf. 

var. Marlin. 

d'he Malabar Langur, of Trauvancore, 
Cochin, Malabar and South Canara. 

. Presbytis jubatn.s, Jerdo?i, 

ScinnopitiiLcus jolinii, Wayncr^ Blyth, Martin. 
Tlie TSeilgberry Langur, of Neilglierriefi, 
Amimalhiy, Piilney and Wynaad, not below 
2,500 and .‘hOOO feet. 

lh(*.sbytis pileatns, Blyth, Sylhet, Cachar, 
Chittagong. 

n 

Presbytis barbei, Biyth, interior of Tip- 
perali Hills. 

Presbytis ol>senrus, B.eid, Mergni. 
Presbytis pbayrei, Blyth, Arrakim, 
Presbytis albo-cinereus, Malayan Peninsula# 
Presbytis cephalopterus, Blyih, Ceylon. 
Jh’esbytis ursinus, JBlyth, Ceylon. 

Sub-fam, Papioninae, Baboons. 
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The true baboons of Africa and monkej- 
like baboons of IiuUa. 

Jnuus siicnus, Jerdon, Lion-monkey. 

Simla leonina, Z(i«n, Sileniis vctor, (Jnvj^ lift/., 

Nil-baiidar, Beng. ^ 

feiahbandar, Nella-mantlii, ALvl 

Western Ghauts, Cci Travaueorc. 
Tnuus rhesus, Jerdon. 

Tnuus erythnuus, Sckreh. oiuops, Ihxhj., 

Hors., HI. 

Alorkot, BiiN<i. Marcut-banur, Ia:i\ 

Biyu, ]5 h(»t. Ikuiur, 

Itongal monkey, Kn<;. Sulm, 

liandar, IIlM). 

Inhabits nearly all India. 

Innus p(‘lops, Jerdon. 

Macacus a.s.samensia, Mr L(>llnmL Hnrsf.^ ll!;/fh. 
Inuua 8ikkiinensis,./t'V(/.? | Rlacacus HikanHnisis,//of/v.? 

The Hill inonkey, high up on tJie Mnssooiic 
Hills. 

Tnuus neniestrinus, Jerdon., Tenasseriin 

and Malayana. 

Inuus leoninus, Blyth, Arraknn. 

Inuus areloides, h, (ie(\(fnoj, Arrakan. 
Gen. Mncacws radiafns, Jerdott. 

8imia Hiuioa, Linn., EH., Bliitlt, 

Munga,. ('\N. I AViviiuv, M Aiin. 

Aladras Monkey, Knmi. Ivevda, Maiiu. 

Bandar, Hind. Koti, 'I'r.i.. 

Alakadu, Mamu. | V Muiilln’, Tam. 

All over Southern Tndin. 

Macacus pileatns, Shaw, of Ceylon. 
Ma(!aeus carhonarius, F. Cnvicr, of Uurinah. 
Maeaeus eynomolgos, Lhin., of linrinuh.---’ 
Jerdon ; Blyih Cat. \ I lor s field. 

SIMI AGATI, Tam. Cassia alata, lAnn. 
SIAIIAN, Mind. V(‘rmieelli. 

SIMI AT'I'l-PAI.LAM, T\am. Figs. 

STM I, Boutia, Sokpa. Cat. Feli.'^ eatns. 
81MI ClIUNAMBC, Tam. Chalk. 

SIMT FLU PEL MARAM, T.\m. Achras 
sapota, tViUd., Diosjn ros sapota. 

81MI KA V1-1vAJjLIJ, T am. ILule anno- 
niau. 

SIMlLiOR, also Tkainhae, Lht. Pinclibeek . 
S I M I TA KALI 1» A L L A M , Tam. Sola- 
nuiTi lyeopersieinn. 

SIM.TANG, lIiND. A tree of Chota Nag-j 
pore. Soft, yellow wood. — Col. (ntt.E.v., 1862. 

■ SIMIjA, in lat. ,'3F 6' 2" N., long. 77'" 9' 
4".E., (taken at the ehiireh), i.s a. hill station 
and sanitarium, 40 miles <li.stant irom the 
southern foot of tlie Himalaya. The en- 
trance to the ehnrcdi is, 7, lo6 feet above the 
sea. The height of Simla, taken trigonome- 
trically, i.s exactly 7,201)4 f<*et above the 
level of tbe .«ea, ineasni ing from the mag- j 
netic ob.«erv.‘it()ry. 'I’be mountain called : 
Jacko, said to have been so named from tbe 


given to the Patiala rajah, but again obtain- 
ed from Jiini as a sanitarium, Simla has 
1,000 Europeans aud 14,000 natives hr the 
I season. 

The range on whiidi the Simla station 
j has i)eeii form(‘d bears Avild thyme, wild’ 
' .str;iwl)(*rries, vjirious oaks, pines, the deodar 
; and all tin* forms of Europe. Tiie hill dogs 
; are covered with black avooI M’liich ibi'nis an 
article of trallie, they are large and ferocious 
; to strangers but arc nseful as sbeep-docs, and 
are |)rovided with an iron collar to^ecuretiiO 
(log from a leopard’s teelli. Simla.' district 
and town in tbe Western itinuilayn, is in tho 
■ district of Roliilcnnd. Simla is on tlie main 
((’is-Snth^j) eliain, and lias an elevation of 
,7,000 to 8,000 feet; a litlhi fnitlier norih 
at Nagkuiida it rises to 0,600 and to 10,700 
at tlie JVak of Ihatfii. 'J'lie (6mr mountain, 
one of tlie most r(*mai‘kal)le isolateil peaks in 
tin* Ilimal.aya is 12,100 feet. It is .situated 
on .a liraiieb of the main Cis-Siitlej chain aud 
is only tliiriy miles from tin? plains : tlie bed of 
tb(‘ Sutlej is (‘vev)’ wIk'I'c vei}' 1 om% being at 
Ih'laspnr 1,.")00 and at liuiipni' 6,600 feet. 
Tilt? plains at ihe toot of the Simla hills attain 
1,000 fe(?t (.•l(:‘v;itioii and tbe outer ranges aro 
lower than tho<e of Cnrhwal aud Kumaoii. 
Jlupar, (‘.lose to tbe Sutlej amongst tlie outer 
bills, i.s under 1,000 leet. Subatliu, a little 
' fnrtli(.‘r in, is 4,200 and Rassowlee 6,600 feet. 
From Ivaslimir, eastAvards, all tbe easily ac- 
cessible poj-tions of iIkj Himalaya are oc- 
cupied by A riaii bindoo as tar as the east- 
ern border of Knmaon and tin* ICali 'I’iver 
separating Knmaon from Nejianl — llie Tibe- 
tans being liere eonlincd to ilie viill(*ys about 
and b(*yoiid the snow. People of Tibetan 
bbnxl liav(^ migraicd into Nepaul, tlironghout 
its Avliole iengili, and have foi-mcd mixed 
trib(*.s,. M’bosc appisar.inee and language is 
more Tilietun than Indian, but wliose reli- 
gion and manners are bindoo. East of Nepal, 
ill Sikkim and Bliootan, the bindoo element 
almost disappears, and the Tibetans are alt:(^- 
g(?tlier dominant. From Simla, for several 
liuiidred mih's to tbe east all tlie i)asse.s 
liirongli tbe snowy range* aia* oecu pied by tho 
Blioti. Tiny have a monopoly of the trade 
acro.ss the Himalaya, are earriers, loading 
the goods on the backs of sb(*(*p. Koli is the 
imine giv(*n to the lower class of cultivators 
in the Simla bills, ’Flie Knnait are an agri- 
cultural race in the Simla bills and ea.st of tho 
Sutlej, holding most of tln^ land in the Simla 


myriads of monk(*ys found all over it, is niueh ' hills. They an* interior in positic"; to Rajputs, 
higher, and lionse s are Iniilt not only on the j more perhaps ol the level of the Kurmi aiul 
slopes of the bill, but to the very summit. ! Lodhi,' but they ai'e often educated, and are 
Tlie name is tin? biudi Sbyca ^lalay, or blue j generally tninisters to the Rajput chiefs, 
house, from a bouse of blue slate. Simla ' Their M'ornen are very nice-li3okiug, and all 
>vas taken from the Ann rajah iu 1815, and the tribe who are not (in the upper hills) in 
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contact ^vith Tartars are quite Ariaii, though 
not veiy largo. In certain places there is a 
partial and local practice of })olyaiulry among 
them, but it is not the general custom ol’the 
tribe. The hillmen of JSimla areotfspring of 
the dark Kaet races and Rajputs who Iiave, for 
eight centuries been flying to the nionntains 
to escape mahomedan invasions. They are 
flltliy in their persons: they havi* clear almost 
Anglo-Saxon com])lexion, many have goitres 
and they hate mahomedaiis. ddieir chiefs, as 
the Dati and Katranas, are of l\*aipnt origin, 
and they liuve a nimiici{)Ml system with Slia- 
roilik or commons ami a lonil^ai dar or mukhia, 
i, e.y chief. Polyiuidry pri'vails among the 
hillraen beyond Ki)tglnir, hnt it is on the 
decline, j^olygamy oflen taking its [)lace. 
In the winter the men almost, hvlx'riiato 
sptMuHug nionihs in eating and sha'ping. 

The trees fnriiishing the supply at Simla, 
are chiefly 

Qnercus incann, riims i 

llhodoJeiKlron a rt»oreuin, 

Andromeda ovalifolia, < 'cdnis dt.MX ara. 

Tiie frnit of the ‘ trimal,' or k’icns 
crophylla, is sold in the l)azaar at Simla. 
Besides an exl(‘nsive liazaar o:* eolh.'ction 
of shops, whi(di may now alniosthc <k*signat- 
ed a small n.itivo town, Simla contains nearly 
400 honse.«, scatt'er('d along \Ui) crest of dif- 
ferent mountain rangc'.s. It.s situation is a 
jTio.st favourahle uiie, on tin? main ratige of 
inouutains south ol' the Sutlej river, at a 
point where a massivi* peak I'ises to a height 
of 8,100 feet, and on the maiiest, part of tlic 
ridge to tlie plains of' India, ^vllic]l is snflici- 
ently elevated, well- wooded, and .situated 
favourably with regard to water. The greater 
part of the station is hnilt on the main range, 
partly surrounding the peak of Jako, and 
partly on the l idge lunning nortii from it, at 
an elevation of ahont 7,()f)0 fe<.‘t, as far a.s a 
smaller culminating point of the range, which 
i.s by tli(3 inhal)iiants named Prospect Point. 
At this point the main lange turns .‘^har})ly 
to the west, ami the station is eontInue«l for 
jiearly a mile on a .«pur whicdi nin.'j towaials 
the uorti», pa.s,siiig tliiougli the station of 
Jutog. From the .seat ten-d position of tin* 
houses, tlie extent of Simla i.s much more 
considerahlo than llni hare ."tateinent of the 
number of houses mi^ lead one to supj>ose. 
The northern ridp;e exteiid.s almost four 
miles, and the circuit of Jako hy ilie j;riuei- 
pal road, which is from oOO to I, ()()() /bet 
below tlie . summit, measures five miles. 

Piuus execdsa i,s very common tree at 
Simla, pin ticularly on tin; .soiitlnini face of 
]\lount Jako, whieli is the highest part of the i 
ridge. Abies smitliinua i.s rare, a few trees ' 
only occurring in a sbady ravine facing tin? 
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I west ; wliile the deodar is common on the 
I southern and western slopes of Jako, above 
! 7,000 fecit ; and again in sbady groves at 
I the bottom of the valleys on both sides of 
I the ridge, ns low as 5,000 feet. This beau* 

I tiful tree, the cedar of the Indian mountains, 

I .'^eenis limited to the western half of the 
I Himalayan range, extending from the most 
j part west(‘.rly of NepanI, as far as the mouii- 
I tains of Atlghanistan. It was first described by 
I Roxburgh from .specimens sent to him from 
j Kiimaon, at a lime when the western Himalaya 
was almost iiiacc(‘.s.sible to Europeans, under 
the mime by whicli it is known to the inhabit- 
ants of tlifit [irovince, as in Kaslimir. It is, 
howev(‘r, siiignlarly enough, not known by 
tlial name in tin* Simla hills, where it is called 
Ivelii, another conif(*r, Cnpressiis torulo.sn, 
a rare tree in the district, having nsui'ped the 
name, as well as the sacred elmracter, of 
(baxiar. 

'The view from the peak of Jako is one of 
the most agreealde and di ver.‘‘ified, in any jiart 
of the Himalaya; altliongh, t’rom the ratli(*r 
t<x^ levid top oi' the mountain, ami the intrusion 
of the forest, almost to the very summit, the 
whole jianorama cannot be embrac*ed at once. 
I mniediat(‘ly iin(](‘r the eye are the liiimeroiis 
spurs and ridges covered with scattered 
Imiises, and the deep ravine which terininutos 
the ste<*p slopes Ixdow the station ; towardij 
the plains, tlnj wliole valley of the Gamlmr is 
seen, with the stations of Sabatliu ami Kii.s- 
.«^owlee, the eliiirrb and esplanade of the foruler 
appeariii '4 low down almost within a stone’s 
throw, while the bi illiant white of the lioirses 
of Kussowlee, more manly level with the eye, 
spni kle in the sunbeams. The ridge of Kns-. 
sowlee in one place exidudes tlie view of the 
plai!:s, but to the right they may he seen 
streteldiig away iu the distance, and only 
recognizable at last by llie track of the 
Sutlej riv(*r, wliicdi from tlie vciy remarkable 
curve close to it.s (‘xit. from the mountains, 
may lx? traced as far as vision can extend, a 
distance of I Hi miles. To the north a valley 
strer<-li(‘.s from Simla as far as the Sutlej river, 
distant about fifteen miles, so direct that the 
greater part of it is .*<(*cn, though tlie river 
itself is concealed. East of north a long 
partially wooded ridge, about four miles dis- 
: taut at its m arest point, running parallel to 
the vall(‘y just meutioiied, exeludes the view 
of IIk; ne.aici- part of the Snthj valley ; but 
llui lofty range.s north of that river, covered 
with dense* fon'st, and backed by masses of 
brilliant, .snow, (dose in Ibe view in that direc- 
tion. I )u(* east li(38 the Maligsu ricjge, covered 
on the Simla slopes with a dense forest of 
d(*odar ; and to the south, across the valley 
of the Giri, towards whicJi uumeroMS 
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rugfjed ridges run, is the raoiintnin called j 
the Clior, the liighest peak of the range whhd: 
separates the Giri fi’om the Tons, the crest of 
which is upwards of 12,000 feet in height. 
Piuus longifolia is common at the western 
or lower extremity of tiie Simla stalion, and 
prevails, to the exclusion of any other tree 
on the dry suniiy spurs which run towards | 
the south, at elevations from 7,000 to o,000 
feet. This.specios is, of all the Indian pines, 
(except its iK'ar ally P. khasyana), that 
which is capal)lc of ciuluring the most heat, 
and at the same time the greatest varia- 
tion in amount of moisl.ni’e ; as it is found 
at elevations of not nioro than 1,000 feet 
above tlie level of the sea, equally in tin; 
liot humid valh*ys of Sikkim, where it enjoys 
a perpetual vapoiir-halh, and ou the dry 
sandstone hills o(’lh( )per Puiijal», on wlii(*h 
rain hardly ever fall It is only, however, 
at low elevalions, where the mean tempera- 
ture is high, that it is ca[)ahle of su p[)()rtifig a 
great auiouut ol'linmidity. — Ctd. Rarieuu Xo. 
xci, Now IS()7 ; Thomson's 'Travels in 
IVestcrn J/imolot/a and '/'ihef, pp. IG-IO, 
22-24 ; Advem nres oj a fntdp in 'Tartarf/, 
Mrs. JJarvef/, 1 ol. i, p. dSO ; Hooker and 
Thompson^ Flora Jndiea^ p. 202 ; *4//;/. 
JiuL Adni.y Vol. xii, 2 ^^. G3, 78; Campbell, 
;;/;.8S, 147-8, IGB. 

SIM LI, II INI). Zizyplius flexuosn, 

SIMLOTIJN, a river near liaepoor in the 
Sahaliioo disiriet. 

■ SIMLU, liiND. Berl)eris arislatn. 

SLMO A-M ANJS, J\Iai,av. (Jrauge. 

81 MOD A, see Japan. 

8 r M (. ) ^ ( i , see 1 1 i m a 1 ay a. 

SIMOOM, a hurtful hot wind whieli pre- 
vails in the hot season on the Dasht orfplain 
ofBnltekott.ee Ixitween Hazar-nao and Jel- 
luhibad, though iis mountains ou both sides 
are covered with |)erp(?tual snow. It is 
said to he generally fatal to all men liorses 
and cattle who eiicoinitcr it. It is as inalig- 
iiaut in its effects in the night as in tiie day. | 
Besides earthquakes, Arabia is suhje«*t to 
siiddtm and most violent storms ; one kind of 
Avliicli is the well-known simoom, samiel, or 
samm ; tlie khamsin of Kgypt, ami the har- 
inattan of the coast of Guinea. It is describ- 
ed as being hot and pestil'erous, swi'cpiiig 
over the country with smdi s})eed and hxirful 
violence that according to some stateimuits, 
men and animals arc often overwlielmcd by 
clouds of moving sand ; in fact, it is said, 
persons wlio liavc the misfortune to bo (ra- 
velling during one of these storms might be 
stifled in a moment ; unless they throw them- 
selves close to (he burning sand and cover 
their faces with their clotlis. Mr. Werry, 
Cousul-Geueral forSyiia in 1838, had how'ever 
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a meeting of the chief Arghyle, and of the 
Acnizeh sheikhs who accompanied the last 
caravan of 2,000 camels from Baghdad, aud 
though some of them had traversed the 
desert, in all directions, for 30 years past, 
they never heard of a caravan, nor even of a 
.single animal or man, being buried alivp’ in 
the saud raided by a whirlwind. They stated, 
that, generally speaking, the surface soil iiv 
the (aniii tries wliich they tiaversed, would not 
I admit of being raised in columns suffic’ently 
I dense to indict such a calamity, |aua that 
1 whattner may have occurretl in the African 
I d(?s<*rt., uothiiig of (lie kind, to their know- 
ledge, has t/dvcn phure in Ai abia. The simoom, 
how'ever, they added, is hot and suffocating, 

: an )as frequently caused the death of persons 
who have heeii unalile to shelter themselves 
I from its delelerious iuflmujce. They asserted 
I also that eartlapiakes are experienced in the 
eouiiliy. Fen ier says tliis terrible hot blast 
indi(;ts upon animals the same tortures as on the 
liumau rac{‘, it is called Sirocco in the south of 
Europe, Khamsin in Egy[)t, ami Saum and Si- 
moom ill Arabia ami Persia, ami is the Sharkia 
I or East wind of Scripture ; iii Egypt, Damas- 
, cus, Arabia, aud Bagiidad, it blows by sudden 
i s(|ualis, the approach of which is indicat- 
! cd by a certain perturbed stale of tiie atmos- 
I pliere. But M. Eerrier hero alludes to the 
: ordinary hot blast of the deserts, and not 
the real saum or simoom. The latter seems a 
poisonous curient of air, ])robal)ly electric, 
of rare occurrence, and causing imstant death, 

I and pcculiai' to (he deserts of Arabia. It 
lias no injurious etlv(!t on vegetation, perhaps 
because it does not come in contact with it, 
as it rarely approaches within one or two 
feet of the ground. The camel, instinctively 
being aware of its approach, kneels down, 
ami lays its lu*ad close to the'ground, thus 
escaping its deadly effects. Rain is unusual 
and nm-ertain in Sindh, as it does not come 
within the influence of the south-west or 
nortli-wcst mousoous, though equinoctial 
storms and gales are generally experienced. 
Where (he hot winds or simum idow, they 
often liecome above 8ehwun, dangeions in 
their effects. The natives, aware of their 
power, avoid travelling at this season. — Ett^ 
phrfftvs and 7'if/ris, Col. ( 'hesnep, Vol. i, pp, 
o78, o7R ; E,cpedifion, Vol. iv ; Eerrier s 
Jonrn.,i). 272 ; Eoslans Eersonal Observa- 
tions, pp. 14, 15. 

8IMBAXG, ITind., of KannAvar, Rhodo- 
dendron campanulatum, Alpine rhododendron. 

SlMlJIvil, IljxD. A wild grain of Dera 
; GhazLKhaii, a species of Amaranth. 

I SIMUL, Beng., IliNu. Kombax mala- 

i baricum. 
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SINAPIS ALBA. 


SINAPIS DICHOTOMA. 


SIMY ILUPl MARAM, Tam. Acliras | countries in the south of Europe. Ifc is frequently 

! <!iiltivateii, and when young is eaten as a salad. 
I The seeds of the S. alba yield by ex|)rcssion 
lit) per cent, of a bright yellow, pleasant 


sapota. 

SIN, Hind. Withania coagulans. 

SIN, or Aba-sin, a name of the river Indus. 

Sin is a Scythic word for river (now unused) | tasted, edible oil, having a strong smell, ajid 
so applied by the hindoos. According to j slight taste of mustard. The seeds of 8. 
native carpenters the Indus or Aba-sin ! nigra yield only 28 per cent, of an oil in all 

I re.speets similar to tlio above. The average 
I price of mustard seed in eighteen largo sta- 
I tions, in all parts of the Madrasi, presidency, 
for the (pnirter ending 31st October 18 .j 4, 
was Rs. 1 -2-S per inamul of 2o lbs., tlm 
maximum btjiug Rs. 1-1 l-b at Caniiaiiore, 
and the minimum As lo-5 ut Nagpore. in 
Vizagapatam it costs Us. 208 per Sicca garce. 
Tb(i oil is not exported from JMadras, bnt tbo 
.secils have i)c(*n sbippial as Ibllows : 

IS 17-48. ..Cwt. 0,828 l8oO-.51...Cwt. 


timber is' the best, being more resinous. Tlie 
next is the Swat timber, winch is vtuy good 
and free from knots. The Kabul river wood 
often appears to be immature . — Clegfiorns 
^anjab Report, 216. 

SIN, Chin. The gods. .Among existing 
religions of China, the Sin-tu (i5in, the gods, 
and Tu faith) and the l)ndtlhist are the most 
extended. The 8in-tu embraces a cosmo- 
gony, hero-worship, the Ten-sio-dai-siu lie 
Sin goddess, being the principal objc'-t of 
worship. The religion has a trace of bnd- 
dliisrn. See f Japan. 

SlNA-BAJ, Ters., Pcsht. A variety of 
the cold musk melon of Camlahar and Cabiil. 

SINADIKA, Sans. Boerhaavia diandria. 

SINA NAGA, Ta.m. Eugenia jambolaiia, 
Lam., Itoxb. 


1818- 49... 

1819- 00... 


6,767 

9,43o 


l^ol-o2... 
lSo2-o3 .. 


3,636 

16,07o 


The mustard plant is ollicinal on ac(a)nnt of 
its seeds, or ratlier of the tloiir of the seeds, 
or mustard. Dr. l^eriMia was inrormed that 
the iiest lloiii’of mustard is pi'opared l)v crushing 
the seeds of lioth bbutk and white mnstanl 


SINAI, a mountain in Arabia, celebrat- : betw'een rollers, and then iionndiiit them in 

. ^1 /Vll. i' i I . IT.l ' . 1 . . .. V ... 


ed, amongst the followers of the Hebrew, 
Christian and mahomedan religions, as that 
near which the israedites cncainjicd in their 
road from Egypt to l^iles^ine. It was from 
Sinai that Moses pnxdaimed the Ten Coni- 
maudmeuts. Tlie Arabs indicate Jabl Tur as 
the site. 

SINAPIS, Mustard. 


Kabbr, Ak. 

Sanchi-sarson, Beng. 

Rae; Ban -rap; Bill -rae, „ 
Shwet-rae; Sada-rae, ,, 
Jooni-rae, „ 

Mustard species, Kng. 

Napu, GiiKEiv. 

Kbardal, Her. 


I Snrson ; Uac ; Ibinga- 
8arson ; Tooiia, Hind. 
Sai-st'tif. I'eks, 

K.ijika; Sarsliapa, Sa.ns. 
'ruvcrica, 

Siirai-I)ij, Si.vjiir. 

( Cl 11 -M ha; Uata-.‘iha.MN<Jii. 
Kailaglon, Tam 

Avalon 'J'ei.. 


mortars, when liny are twice sit'tei to yifdd 
pure flour of mustard. Two bushels orblack,an(l 
: three of wIiitT yield, wIkui ground, 145 
pounds of tiour ; wbicli, to diminish the pun- 
gency and improve the colour, is mixeil with 
r 56 pounds of wheat Hour and two pounds of 
tiirmcrii; ; and the acrimony is restored 
wilbont the pmigeiicy, liy the addition of a 
, pound of ( c'lpsiiuim ) chilly pods, and half a 
ponml of giiigi'i*. Common mustard consi.'^ts 
of tlie tjonr of llie seeds of (he blac.k rnnslard, 

; Ihongli generally mixed with that promired 
' from the siaxls of the white miistani, or Siiiapis 
1 alba, and deprived of fixed oil by expression. 
Both : 


pecies have been long used in medicine. 
The Sinapis genus of plants, lielongsto the ; iH.jng the i/rnrr of Hippocrates, and the Sinapi 
tunil order Crncifera). There are 40 or .>() ,,f ji,f. Jtomans. 


natural 

apecies, all of them known as miisiard plants. 

S. alba and 8. nigra, the white and black 
mustard are best known in Europe. Five 
or six species are cultivated in all parts of 
ludia, for the sake of the valn ibU? oil they 
yield, those most frequently simmi are S. glauea, 
toria, racernosa, ramosa, dichotoma and juncea. 

— il/. l :. j . r . 

SINAPIS ALBA. 

Peh-lui ; Hu-lui, Cmin. ! Sarsliapa, 

White mustard, Kn<;. I Kadngliu, 

Safedrai, Hind. 1 .^valu ; sursava 

The word mustard is from the \a 
turn ardens. In Cliina, tin* white mustard 
crop is sown in the autumn and the herbage 
is picked in the winter and u ing for a not- 
herb. A mustard seed was the iinddliist unit 
of long measure. Sinapis all»a, or white 
mustard, is a native of Great Britain aud most for its oil. 
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Mustard oil, Eng. 

Jtai ka tnl, Or/.., II jnd. 
8a rs 1 1 apa- ta i 1 1 1 n I , S a n s . 


The Oil. 


Kadiiglioo yennai, Tam. 
Avaloo ami Sursava 
noon a, T»tL. 


Sans. 

Jam. 

Tki,. 

mns- 


T'his valuable oil is nsc«l in most parts of 
India in cook(*ry, ainl is considered superior 
to all other oils for anoinling the body, Avhich 
it is siippo.^jed lo in vigDj'aU*,. In medicine, it is 
sometinnis given iiiternally, but is iiuue fre- 
quently appliiid as a ruliefaeieiir.— Kng. Cgc. ; 
M. K. J. II ; Rm/lf. See Mustard. 
SINAPIS BRASSICA. 

Kurm kulla, H^nd. 1 Badsliahoo rai. Hind. 

Cultivated in tbo Sahara iqiore giii'ileu. 
SINAPIS DICHOTOMA. 

Tha-ha-mee, Buiiil. I Suhota, IIiND. 

Moung-ngyeen, _ Sighta, 

Torooa, Hind. , Kali sursoti. 

Cultivated in British India. Much prized 

McClelland. 
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SINAPIS JUNCEA. • ’ 

BuQga surson» 1 Tsz’e-kai, Chin. 

vSlNAPlS ERYSIMOIDES. 

Raec, iMukuraraee, 

SINAPIS GLAUCA. 

Mustard, Eng. 1 Kaee, Puvj. 

This i.s foinul hi the Sutlej valley hetween 
Rampur and Sinignain at elevations up to 
1 1,000 feet, and is ninch eultivated. Several 
speeies of Sinapis are in the N. W. 

Himalaya as salads and eondirneuts. — C let/- 
horns Pitujnh Heport^ p. 08. 

SINAPIS RAMOSA, 7»Wy. 

Rai, Ekng., Hind. Kiidu;:' Tam. 

Indian niu»tard, Eng. AvrIu, Tkd. 

Ktuhigii, Malkag. 

The seeds are ninch iiseil as a condiment. 
SINAPIS RAJIlvA. 

SINAPIS RAGOSA. 

BlmtcJi race, I liinlslialua^ race, 

SINAPIS c: 1 1 1 X E N SIS. L i n n . 


sinensis. 

Klnrdull, Ah. Snsavi, Mai.ay. 

Moling ngyin, l^rini. 'I’nklini i-sii)ida Pkus. 

]taina, ' I>rK. Hajaca Sans. 

'raraaitula nnista,vd, Kn*!. Kadogliiu 

Hai, ' Ci:z. Avalu, 'I'll. 

Sar.sliuf rai, JIind. 

— Ains/irs Mat. Med., p. 204. 


sinapis TillLOGliPAK’IS, ?dn.K(ard. 

llai, Driv. 

SINATKOCKS, si-e (i reeks of Asia. 

SIN-B A W-K A UA VV A, H i:iim (Miliehs. 

SINBOME-DZA-LI, I>ukm. (kissia alata, 
Linn.. n\ A., IT, ic. 

SIND, a river ol' (Aiiialpore in (Iwalior, 
near Rniwali. 

SIND, lIiM>. l)a])lin(‘ oleoidi's. 

SIND, a province ol' Rritisli India In the 
lower eoni’se of the Indus river, which runs 
througli it- The nunui of this prov i.s , 
also written Sciiule, and Siiid’li, and seems ; 
to he derived IVom Sin, a Scythic name lor a 
river, tVom wliich also have come the terms i 
Iliud and Ind for India — the l<'(l(*rs ,s ami ' 
h on the Western parts of lirilisli India | 
being transmntable. 'Po thu Western Aralis, ; 
all eastwards of the Persian Gull was known ; 
as Hind; but tliey distinguished the two! 
regions on .and beyond the Indus river by | 
the terms Hind-o-Siiid. Tli(3 name of Siud | 
is of great antiquity, and is mentioned both 
by Pliny and Arrian, the one Avrites it 
Sindus and the other Siml. We learn from 
the Nubian geographers that the Arabians 
called it Mekran. India, however, is sup- 
posed to have obtained its name from the 
Indus, the Sin, Siiula or Ilinda or Ylapta 
Hind a, the Aba-Sin of the Arabs, the great 
river met iu the route from Europe and from 
Western and Central Asia. It is true that 
so far back as the reign of Darius Hystaspes, 
B. c. 521, the early writers placed Indians 
on both sides of the Indus and made India 


extend westward to Kandahar (Gandhara), 
embracing perhaps the fourteen Iranian pro- 
vinces or nations, enumerated on the Naksh- 
i-Rustum us lyiu*; heUveen Sogdiana and the 
Punjab and subject to Darius. But eastward 
of the Iiulus, the countiy was always India, 
and this mimo s(‘ein.s to have been chie^y 
used in the south of A.sia for it first occurs 
I in the Bible, in the book of Esther (i, 1 ; 
iii, 9) as the limit of the territories of king: 
Ahasuei us in tlie east, us Ethiopia W/*"S OH 
the Avest, and the names are similarly con- 
nected by Herodotus (vii, 9). The term 
‘ HoddiP used by the Hebrews is an abbrevi- 
ation of Honndii Avliich is identical with the 
names of the river Indu-s lo the present 
ilay, all along the course of that river, the. 
letters S and H are interchanged, and, in 
th(i VTmdidad, the Punjab is. described as the 
‘ Hapta- Hindu’ and the native form ‘ Sindus- 
is noticed by Pliny (vi, 23.) The India of the 
book ol' Esther is not the peninsula ofllin- 
dnstan, but the country sniTOunding the 
Indus — the Panjab, and perhaps Sind — the 
India whiidi Herodolus describes (iii, 98) as 
fonning part of the Persian empire under 
Darius, and the India which at a later pe- 
riod was conquered by Alexander the Great. 
The name oemirs in the inscriptions of Per-, 
si'polis and Naksb-i-Rustum, but not in those 
of Beliistun. The Sind territory has been re- 
|N‘atcdly ov{*rnin by conquerors, by Alexander 
of (rrei*c(‘, by bindoo dynasties, by the Arabs 
of the Caliphate, liy the Moghul of Turkistan, 
by th(5 Mogul l ulers of India, by the Baluch 
and by Ihe Afiglians, by Avliom it Awas arrang- 
ed in various political divisions. The British 
in India, usually distinguish but two parts, 
Upper or Northern Sind and Lower or South- 
ern Sind, Avhich the people of the country 
term Siro ami Lar. Each of .these divisions 
has its particular climate, soil and productions, 
and is otherwise distiiu’tly marked by physi- 
cal peculiarities. Northern, or Upper Sind, 
comprises all that tract from SeliAvun upwards 
to the Bhawulpur territories ; and Southern 
or liOwer vSind, that from Selnvun, including 
the delta of the river to the sea. Each has 
I its capital. But, the hiiuloo races occupying 
I the valley of tlie Indus, arranged it into three 
I portions, viz., Siro orUpper Siud, the capital of 
Avhieh Avas Alor ; Vichalo or Middle Siud, 
Avith Brahminabad for its capital and Lar or 
Lower Sind, of which Pafala Avas the chief 
i town. In the second century of the Christian 
j era, Minnagar, the capital of the Min was 
the capital of Lower Sind, In the seventh 
century, Sind was divided into four principa- 
lities, viz., Upper, Middle and Lower Sind, 
and Cutch. 

The river Indus flows through the three 
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pai'ts, and at some comparatively recent time, 
it has changed ifcs bed, but the old lied still 
exists under the name of Nara, and its coiirso 
has been surveyed from the ruins of Alorlo 
the Run of Cuteh. From A lor to Jakrao, 
a distance of lOO miles, its direction is nearly 
due south. It there divides into several (dian- 
nels, each bearing a separate name. The. 
most easterly eliannel, which relains the name 
ofNara, runs to the soutli-east hy Kipra and 
Uinrkot, near which it turns to the south- 
west by Wanga Bazar and Roniaka Bazar, 
and is there lost in ihe gieat Knn of ( 'ntch. 

The territory of Sind, as, until a. d. 184.5, 
possessed by theBiluch <diiefs of T;dj)ur, lies 
between tlie 2.‘3d and ^Dth degrees of north 
latitude, and 67th to TOth degrees of east , 
longitude, having tlie river Indus nearly in 
its centre, and epm prising all the portion of 
its valley between the Bhawulpore Ua ri lories ■ 
to the north, the ocean to the soulh, east and ! 
west to tlie desert tracts wliich intervene | 
between- it and the province of Cntdi, ainl the ; 
mouutainssepavatingit from thehigherconniry | 
of Beloochistan. Northern Sindh, which ex- i 
tends from Sehwnn to .Suhznlkot, is an uninter- 
rupted level, through which in serpentine (tourse 
flows the river Indus. Tlnne are few coun- 
tries more devoid of natural l>eanty tlian 
Sind. Pyramids seem only wjmting to ren- 
der its scenery Kgyj)tian, and viewed from 
any eminence, the neighbourhood of Kur- 
rachee is hy no means piu-possessinir. North- 
wards as far as the eye* can reach, is one vast 
plain of sand, studded with scrubs, or heaps 
of shingle. Westward, in the distance, nre 
seen the desolate and snii-hurnt mountains of 
Beloochistan. During Deeeinher, and the 
two succeeding months, the cold at niulit is 
often severe, being frequently 32° Fahrenheit 
at day-break, ^y]lile at noon it often mounts 
to 75* or 86* in the shade. In the time )f 
Alexander the only places mentioii(?d are. 
Sindomana and a eily of Brahmans named 
Harmatelia, by Deodoriis and Siudomamana 
seems to be tlie modern Sebwan. The rna- | 
homedaus built a city wliicli they called Man- i 
sura close to Balirnanwa. In the niid»lle ages, 
the great cities were ►Sadusan, Brahraana, or 
Bahmauwa,and Nirunkot, the modern Hydera- 
bad. At the present day the principal towns 
of Middle Sind are Sehwaii, Nala, Hyderalaid, j 
and Urnarkot. MeMurdo says, Sell wan is | 
undoubtedly a place of vast antiquity : per- ! 
haps more so than either A lor or Balimana. | 
The present name is said to be a contraction j 
of Sevvistan, wlii^h was called after its in- | 
habitants, the Sewis, or Sabis. Tlie Siiido j 
of the Greek and the Sadu of the early ma- 
homedans, point to the Sanscrit name of 
the country, Sindhu, or to tliat of its iiihabi- 
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taiits, Sindlmva or*Saindhu, as it is usually 
pronounced. Their stronghold, or capital, 
would therefore have been called Saindliava- 
I stiiana or 8ain(lliu-.stlian, which liy the elision 
I of the nasal, Ixurnmes the Sadustaii of the 
j Arab geographers. 

' The district of Lar or Lower Sind, the 
ancient Pltasihi, is the della of tlie Indus, 
IVom Hyderabad to the sea. Ptolemy lias 
preserved the names of several places, as 
Barbara, Simsikana, Bonis, ami Kolaka, of 
which the first is most probably the same as 
•' the Barbarike emporium of tlie ‘ Peripliis,* and 
perhaps also the same as the Baree of »Justin. 
Ill the time of tlie author of the ‘ Periplus,* 
the capital of Lower Sindh was Minnagara, 
w'hieli the foreign merchants reached by 
as<*ending the river from Barbarike. In tlie 
inid»lleor tlie seventh eentnry, Hwen Thsiing 
mentions only Pitasila, or Palala. About the 
comineneeinent of the christiaii era, I ho Rai 
dynasty ruled from Kashmir and Kaiionj to 
Makra and the port of Dabal on the shores 
<d‘ the sea of Oman, and Irom Surat to Kan- 
dahar ami the Solainiaii The com- 

inencement of this dynasty iias not been 
ascertained, but. in tlui time of rai Dwaij the 
capilal was A lor. He was ;i powerful ehief 
wlio conlriu'tcd alliances willi Ihe rulers (>f 
India. Ih^ was suc.(:ecdcd hy his son rai Si- 
haras I. Rai Sihasi was tlie eelebraled son of 
rai Siharas, and tlie n(*xt was Siharas If, 
who rcigiHMl 42 years, ami was kilh'd in battle, 
lie was a contemporary ol“ Nonsherwan. 
After Saharas I], a brahman dynasty suceeed- 
(mI. 'file reign of the Kai seems lo have ex- 
iend(‘d to 137 years and to A. i>. 479. 

Several places on the Indus ar«^ named after, 
t.lifj Cliae.h dynasty, viz., Chachpur, Cliaehar, 
Chachgaon, Chachi. Chacli was a brahmin 
who usurjied the kingdom of tlnj Rai dynasty 
of Sind. I le was a coiilemporary of the Shuli- 
ram, or Shahrear, and he is snppo.sod to have 
invented the game of ehess. He seems to have 
reigned about a. ii. 2, and to liave been succeed- 
ed by his brother. 

Sind Avas .sulijeet to perpetual incursions 
from the Ghori, Khilji and Taghaluk dynas- 
tie.s of Delhi and the Punjab as well as the 
stilLmore ruinous devastations of the Moguls. 

In the middle ages Debal was the chief sea- 
port of Sind, liencG called Debal Siiidi. It 
was the emporium of tlie Indus, and seems to 
liavc been situated on the western bank of 
the Baghan river, below tlie junction of the 
soutlierii branch of the Gharii or Sagara 
hranc.li, five miles to the north of Lari Baiidar, 
Lari Bandar has been deserted and the pre- 
sent part of the western half of the Della is 
Dharaja, a few miles east of Lari Bandar. 
Dewal, or Debal, means a temple and several 
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Sintl terms, liad it as a prefix, as Debal Thatta, the temples of Somnath, of Cheetore, and Grr- 
Debal Kangra. Debal Sindi seems to have ear are but types of the inaguificeuee of past 
been the port at which Zabeida of the Ara- times. The meinorial of Sacti Komar proves 
biati Nights landed from Bussorali and found him to have been the contemporary of Soo- 
all the people turned into stone. In the reign baktai,dn, and to one of his son Mahmood’s 
of Walid (a. 1 ). 70o to TI.')), Sind was invad- visitations is attributed the destruction of the 
ed, and that caliph rs said to have rendered city of the Sun (Aitpoor), Sacti Koomnr’s 
all India to the Ganges tributary to him. capital. The first recorded attack on the Mori 
Al-Mansoor, when only the lieutenant of [)rineo of ('heetore, which brought Bappa into 
the caliph Abhas, held the government of notice, was eitlier by Yezid or Mahomed bin 
Sind and of India and made the island of Kasim from Sind. Though in the hi tones 
Bekher on the Indus, and the adjacent Arore, of thecaliphs we can only expect tol^id record- 
the ancient ca{)ital, his residence, naming it ed those expeditions which were successful. 
Mansoora ; and it was during his government '/’Ae Avgkun^ a Sind dynasty who held a 


that Bappa Rawul abandoned Cheetore for 
Iran. The eelehrated I laroon-nr- Rashid, con- 
temporary of Charlemiigne, in apportioning 
his immense empir(^ amongst his sons, gave 
to the second, Al-Mamoon, Khorassan, Za* 
bulisthan, Cabnlisthan, Sind, and llindus- 
than. Al-Mamoon, on the death of Haroon, 
deposed his brother, and became caliph in 
A. H. 198 or A. I). 8 Id, and ruled to 833, 
the exact period of the reign of Khoman, 
prince of Cheetore. The domestic history of 
the Rajputs brings the enemy assailant of 
Cheetore from Zabnlisthan ; and as the 
leader’s name is given as ‘ Mahmood Khorasaii 
Put,* there can be little doubt that it is an 
error arising from ignorance of the (jopyist, 
and should 1)0 Muinoon. Within twenty years 
after this event, the sword of conrpiest and 
conversion was witlnlrn wn from India, and Sind 
was the only province left to ^lotawakul, 
(a. d. 8.50), the grandson of Maroon, for a 
century after whom the throne of Bagh(la»l, 
like that of ancient Rome, was sold by her 
praetorians to the higliest bidder. 

From this time we lind no mention what- 
ever by maliomodans, of Mindusthan, or even 
of Sind, until Soobaktagin, governor of Klio- 
rassaii, hoisted the standard of in(lej)endeiit 
sovereignty at Ghazni. In a. h. 30o (a. d. 973) 
he carried his arms across (he Imlus, forcin 
the inhabitants to abandon the religion of their 
ancestors, and to read the Koran from the 
altars of Hal and Krishna. Towards the close 
of this century he made his last invasion, 
accompani(Ml by liis son, tlio celebrated Mah- 
mood, destined to l)e the scourge of thehindoo 
race, who (‘arly iinl)ilK*d the paternal lesson 
iiienlcating the extirpation of infidels. Twelve 
several visitations did Mahmood make with 
his Tartar hordes, sweeping India of her 
riches, destroying lier temples and architec- 
tural remains, and leaving the country f)lnnged 
ill poverty and i^rnorance. From the effect of 
these immrsions she never lecovered ; for 
fliougli she had a respilo of a century between 
Mahmood an<l the final conquest, it wa.s too 
short to repair what it had cost ages to rear : 
385 


brief sway from A. d. 1521 to 15.54-5, a period 
of 34 years, during which Shuja Beg and his 
son Mirza Shah HussMin reigned. Arghuu 
Khan Tarkhan, was graudsou of Ilulaku, 
grandson of Chongiz Klian. 

The KuUorah and Talpoori are tribes of 
elebrity in Sind, the first furnished a late,' and 
the other the last dynasty of rulers ; and thougli 
the one has deduced its origin from the Ab- 
basides of Persia, and the other has advanced 
pretensions to descent from the propliet, both 
were alike Beluchees, who are said to bu 
essentially Jit or Gete in orijL The Tai- 
poori have their name from the town 
(poora) of palms (lal or tar) and are said to 
amount to one-lourth of the population of 
Lohri or Litlle Siml, whic.h misnomer they 
adixed to thedomiiiion of Hyderabad. There 
:U*e none of the J’alpuri in tli(‘ riiul. 

The Rajput dynasty who ruled in Sind 
are said to have been eomjneretl about A. i). 
71 I, by niahoincdans from Arabia. About 
A. J). 1025, (be country was annexed to the 
Ghazni vi empire? by TMahmud, and after 
various changes of rulers it was incorporated 
into tlio l)(‘lhi empire by Akl 1591, 

iVom wl ich it was again dissevered in 1740 
\>y N;uli 'Shall, who exacted from it a tribute 
I of above tvvenly lakhs of rupees. After the 
assassination of Nadir Shah, Sind became 
subject to the Dourani emjierors of C.andabar. 
Previous to (he invasion of Nadir Shah, the 
Kalora, a religious sect, had risen to power 
in vSind, and tin? chief of the tribe, Noor 
Mahomed had been recognised as governor 
of (Jie province. It was during the rule of his 
lirother Gholam Shah that the connection of 
the British government with Sind, com- 
menced by (he es(-al)lishment of factories at 
Tattil and Shah-hnnder in 1758. In that 
year Gholam Shah granted an order for the 
e.stal)lishment of tlie factories and for certain 
immunities to trade. This order was re-^ 
newed in 1781. During the rule of Sirfaraz 
Khan, the eldest son of Gholam Shah, how- 
ever, the trade was so mmrh interlered with 
that in 1775 the British government found 
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ifc necessary to withdraw their factories. 
The violence and tyranny of Sirfaraz Khan 
and his successors, who from jealousy put to 
death three of the chihfs of the Talpoor 
tribe, led to the overthrow of llie Kalora 
dynasty. The Talpoor are a Be Inch tribe, 
whose chiefs had long held the first place in 
the service of the rulers of Sind. To avenge 
the death of their chiefs the Talpoor tribe 
rose, and, headed by Mir Fiittch All Khan 
Talpoor in a. d. 1786, expelled the Kalora 
ruler Abd-ool-Nubbi. The measures which 
Futteb Ali Kkan took to establish his autho- 
rity alarmed his relatives, Mir Sohrab and 
Mir Thara, who fled, seized on Kheirpore and 
Shah-bunder, and renounced the autliority of 
their kinsman. IMir Futteb Ali Khan was 
never again able to extend his authority over 
the’ whole province, wliieli lienceforth re- 
mained divided into three separate ]n‘iuei))a- 
lities, viz., Hyderabad or Lower Sindh under 
Futteh Ali Khan, Kheirpore or Upper Sindh 
under Mir Sohrab, and Meerpore under Mir 
Thara. In Hyderabad, Futteh Ali divided 
his power witli Iiis three brothers, Gliolam 
Ali, Kurni Ali aud Murad Ali, and from their 
real or apparent iinanimify, the brotlM*rs re- 
ceived the appellation of the Char Yar or 
four friends. 

lu 1799, the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the British government and Sind was 
revived, and Futteh Ali Khan issued an 
order granting certain privileges in favour of 
British trade. 

Sind fell to the Indian government, from the 
mahomedan Talpnr dynasty, after the battles 
of Meeauee, on the 17tli February 1843, and 
of Hyderabad, on the 24th March 1843, both 
fought by Sir Charles Napier, and this gave 
the course of the Indus up to Multan. 

In August 1842, Sir C. Napier was ap- 
pointed to the military command in Sindh 
and Beloochistan, and invested with authori- 
ty over all civil and politi<‘al ollicers in these 
territories. On the 14th February 1843 the 
ameers, except Nusseer Kbaii of Kheir- 
pore, signed the Treaty, leaving MirRoos- 
tum’s rights to future investigation. Next 
day the residence of Major Cut ram was 
attacked by 8,000 of the troops of the 
ameers. After a most gallant defence the 
eacort made their way to the main army. 
The battles of Meanee and Dubba subjected 
the whole of Sind to the British govern- 
ment, with the exception of the possessions 
of Ali Murad, who was established as chief 
of Kheirpore in the territories which belong- 
ed to Mir Roostum, both by inheritance and 
in right of the turban, as well as in the 
lands of which ho himself stood rightfully 
possessed at the time of the conquest. 
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All the territoiy of Sind, with the ex- 
ception of a portion continued to Ali Murad, 
was confis(;ated by the British government. 
But a fraud was clearly established by a com- 
mission, which met in 1850, and Ali Murad 
was degraded from the rank of rais of Kheir- 
pore, aud deprived of alibis territories, except 
those which he inherited under his father’s will. 
The revenue of his possessions in a. d. 1860, 
wa.s esri mated at 3,50,000 Rs. with power to 
try for capital offences any persons except Bri- 
tish subjects. After the conquest, the deposed 
ameers w'ore removed from Sind and pensions 
were granted them by the British government. 
Tlieir descendants continue to receive liberal 
pensions. 

The Desert of Sind lies between the 
frontier of Kaipiitaiiab and the valley of the 
Indus, and from Dawudpntra on the north to 
Buliari on the Runn, 220 miles long aud 80 
bruad or 17,600 square miles. It is one en- 
tire I’liul, wdth few villages and a few shep- 
herds ; 50 miles without water, the wells 70 
to 500 feet deep, and the sand-hills, little 
mountains. It was through this tract that 
Hamayun sought refuge to the Dhat country 
and its capital, then Ooinerkote, where Akbar 
was born. Arore, there, is a I’uiucd town. 
Oomei‘kote was wrested from tlie Soda race by 
the Rah tor tribe of IMarwar, and since then 
the chiefs of the expelled clan have dwelt in 
Chore, 15 miles N. E. of Oornerkote. At one 
time, every third year brought famine. The 
Soda women of this desert tract of Dhatta are 
proverbially handsome. In this desert and in 
the valley of the Indus, are the Soda, Catti 
and Mallani, descendants of the Sogdi, Cat’hi 
and ^lalii, of Gcte and Yuti, many of whom 
call themselves Balueh, or keep the ancient 
name of Nuiiiri, whilst the Zj’hut or Jut, re- 
tain their primitive appellation. Also remains 
of the Johya and Dahya who with the Gete, 
Jut or Hun, hold places amongst the 36 royal 
races of ancient India. The Baraha and 
Lohana tribes are there, the Sahrai, the great 
robber of the desert, tlie Bhatti, Ruhtor, 
Joda, Cliobaii, Mallani, Kaorwa, Joshya, 
Sooltano, Lohana, Arorali, Kboomra, Sindil, 
Maisuri, Vishuavi, Jakhur, Shiag, Ashiag 
and Pooniah. 

The origin of the mahomedan Kallora and 
Sahrai is doubtful, but the following profes- 
sors of rnaliomedanism are “ Nyad” or pro- 
selytes from Rajput or other hindoo tribes : 
viz., Zj’hut ; Rajur ; Oomra ; Soomra ; Mair 
or Mcr : Mor or Mohor ; Balueh ; Lumria 
or Looka ; Sumaicha ; Matigulia ; Baggreah ; 
Dahya ; Johya ; Kairooee ; Jaugurea : Oon- 
dur ; Berowee ; Bawuri ; Tawuri ; Chrendea ; 
Khossa ; Sudani ; Lohana. These converts 
are ferocious and intolerant. 
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The Sorffl is scattered over the desert, some 
are mahomedans, the Stimaicka is a mahome- 
dan proselyte from the Soda. 

Kaoorwa^ a peaceable iiomade race, chiefly 
in the t’hul of Dhat, rear cattle. 

Dhote or Dhattiy like the Kiioorwa, a pas- 
toral race of Dhat, their cows give 8 or 10 
seers of milk daily. 

Lohanny numerous in Dhat and Talpoora, 
they are sci ihes and shop-keepers. 

Arorahy a thrifty race, tradesmen and far- 
mers. 

Bhattiah, formerly martial, now traders 
and like the Arorah, and botli these liave 
commercial agencies all over India. 

Brahmany liishnnvi, cultivators .and gra- 
ziers, numerous in Dhat, some in Chore, in 
Ooinerkote, Dharuas and Mitti. 

Rebarriy a race who in Hindustan profess 
mahornedanisrn and rear camels, here are a 
tribe who rear camels, or with the Bliatti, 
steal them. 

Jakh ury Shiagh and Boom ah y harmless, 
industrious, in the desert and the valley, are 
denominations of the Jit race, but most of 
these sections liave become mahorneduiis and 
call themselves Zj'luit. 

Sahraiy is the most numerous of the rna- 
hornedan tribes of the desert, of which he is 
the terror. The Khossn is a branch of the 
Sahrai, whom in habits he resembles, plunder- 
ing on cameds, but they are cowardly and 
faithless, 

Surnaichny couverts to mahomedanism, 
from the Soda race, some are pastoral, some 
are plunderers. They arc dirty, and never 
shave. 

RajuTy a convert from ilie Bhatti, cultiva- 
tors, shepherds and thieves and evil-livers. 

Oomra and Soomray are converts from the 
Puar or Pramnra race, have mixed larg(dy 
with mahomedans. 

Tlie MuncharLake in Sind, was described 
by Professor Orlebar, Postans and Knight. 

Mr. Campbell says the Sindi people and 
language are almost confined toLower Sind, and 
there the Sindi has much Arabic mixed with it. 
The Sindi peopleare 'well grown and robust, with 
dark skins, immoral and idle, and given to 
hunting, fishing and pastoral pursuits quite 
as much as to cultivation, and the delta and 
country of the lower Indus, seem to be ill and 
insufficiently cultivated (p. 141). Mr. Campbell 
supposes a mixture of Arabic, Persian and 
Kol blood. The tribes in Sind are so mixed 
up one with another that excepting that just 
on the borders no pnrt of the country can be 
marked off as occupied l)y any particular tribe; 
even on the borders, there is much intermix- 
ture. The great Muni tribe of Balooch, for 
instance, has a large, and the strongest, part of 


the clan in the hills to the north, and outside 
of the Hind border ; but there are a great 
many of the Murri located in different parts of 
Hind even down to 100 miles south of Hyder- 
abad. The following list of the tribes and races 
in Hind was prepared by GeneralMere weather, 
and it is believed to be very accurate ; — 
Kurrachee Collector cite. 

Shirazec, Shakroor, Alahi, Mashedi, Mai- ' 
indranee, Areefee, Kezuri, Bokhari, Ameerkhauee, 
Lukalivi, Mootalivi, Istrabadee, Khabrotee, , 

The Syuds originally dencended from thesb tribes. ’ 
Their forefathers came to Sind frt)m difllreut places 
un the Asiatic Continent. 

Kooreshee,-—K\s\y descended from Huzrut Ali from 
Iran. 


Abasee derived from Abas from Irak. 


Seedeekee 

do. 

Ababukur Seedeek. 

Pliarookee 

do. 

Ameer Oornur. 

Oosmani 

do. 

Ameer Oosman. 


Belooch. — Rhind, Juttoee, Chandia, Noohanee, 
Kliosa, Chang, Lnsharee, Kupree, Jiilbanee, Qoon- 
ganee, Nizamanee, Alinaneo, Oopang, Moongwanee, 
Dluwauee, Sunjranee, Jnuiallee, Jurwar, Kolacbee, 
Pitabee,Mugsee, Murree, Khowad, Daruck, Lugharee, 
Muhesur, Talpoor and Boogdee. 

The Rhind tribe is the head of all the Belooch from 
Beloochistan, and from them the several tribes named 
have descended. The Talpoora, however, became rulers 
in Sind, while the Rhinds remained dependents. 
The Belooch generally are wiid to have come origi- 
nally from Aleppo in Syria. They have all the 
characteristics of Arabs, sharp, well-defined features, 
and well knit limbs. All these divisions merely de- 
note families or descendants of men of renown whose 
names the families bear. 

Kurrumateo, -Pubrance mahomedans, Beeghad, 
Gubole, Payee, Kachree, Kumba, Moogra, Ahme- 
danee, Ruzeeda, Soopad, Murwa, Ladia,Muheree, Sah- 
tia, Allo«>ra, .Hngiance, Morsur, Beeramanoe, Khir- 
turoe, Thuanee, Rajwanee, Soteeanee, Parwaree, 
Cheerance, (jlocha, Rahwanee, Gorewanee, Shereek- 
hanee, Mindiar, Goramanee, Kulree, Mochir, Sho- 
lanee, Boonbanee, Dewanee, Jnmallee, Said, Dura- 
yaee, Toremanee. 

These have descended from the Belooch tribe, 
but have been sub-divided into the several tribes 
named. 

Ammflee.y descendants of a tribe from Mooltan. 

Mogul, do. do. from Persia. 

y’oorwA*, or Turks, do. .do. from Khorasan. 

Afghan, do. do. do. 

Arglmiees came to Sind during the reign of the 
Summa, whom they overthrew. They succeeded 
the Snmraa, a.s rulers of Sind about the year 927 
Hijree, and continued so until their defeat by the 
Turkhanee, in Hijree 962. The Turkhanee came 
to Sind, about the s.nme time. They succeeded the 
Arghance, as rulers of Sind about the year 962 
Hijree, and were in power until Hijree 1021. 

Miscellaneous. 

Foreign tribes. -T\\\7 a, Tumoeuce (Thainr), Alt- 
Mogelra (now known as Moria) Powanliar, Jubee- 
.seea, Alootba, Biiiwalla, Soofean, Koral, Bayar, 
Soopeea. 

Descendants of Ilarrooh. -Mukranee, Loodee (now 
know’ll as J^oodea) Hubsha, Sidee, Jiingeeane.e. 

Summa. — Buda, Shora, Suhta, Agoel, Ottur, Amra, 
Hajana, Rathore, Puria, Janspiiwar, Nalica, Char- 
slioo, Sind Summa, Chugra, Buttee, Koraja, Notiar, 
Oodhar, Godha, Lookba, Muhur, Sootia, Potor, Lound, 
Oonur, Babria, Doongua, G{)oba, Phool, Lukkha, 
Munapya, Munabiya, Kaka, Tukhra, Pullee, Kand- 
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bheer, Moosra, Summa, Sumaja, Notia, Abra^ 
Wahud» J^ahia, Phooliiabia, Koria^ Dissur, Mindra, 
Loodia, Odbaja, Kidri-Pota, Loond-Sumnia, Kakaja. 
Nara, Jaraja, Hingora, Jugseea, Virriali, Iliiigoja, 
Derra-iSumani, Halla, Oodbahingora, Jasingora, Rania- 
bey, Sahad-Suuima, Tellaruja, Nuria, Hapra, Uahooja- 
Joona, Granoe, Rahawa, Liikhatia, Sooinra, Jainla- 
kha, Soodaria-Smiima, Jooiia-Summa, Rtidio, Saheb, 
iSiimma, Oto-Summa, Shekbab-Sumnui, Bt eya, Hodia' 
Ohellaria, Mungra, Abraja, Coor-IIingura, St)oltiiuote- 
Numria, Jokia, Jutt. 

Su?nma, claim to be descendants of Sam, son of 
Noah. They have been the original inbabitantsof Sind, 
and were in power as rulers from Hijree 752 to 927, 
when they were overthrown by the Arghanee. 
There are other numerous t: ibes from Summas. All 
the above sub-divisions arc from one and the same 
tribe, and can be considered as merel}’^ stirnames. 
These remarks are applicable to other sub-divisions 
under diftercnt tribes. 

Sumray claim to be descendants of Samra, Ku- 
xneerpota, Meeto|)(;)ta, Kudeepota, and Norungpota. 

The word Samra” has been corrupted into 
"Soomra,” and under this, the several tribes are 
found in the Kurrachoe collectorate. They came to 
Sind about Hiji co 44.5, and became the rulers of the 
Province in ()H9, from which year they were in 
power up to 751, when they were overthrown by the 
Summa. 

MlscelJamenus Tribes Sindoo Mussulmans. 

Nakhooda, Machee, Solangee, ^Mochee, Memon-Kho- 
waja, Meuioii-iSayata, Guda, Ciiuwan, Awan. 

Hindoos. 

Brahmins . — Kokanist and Deshast from the Dek- 
kan. Goozrathee and Nagar fi'orn Goozrat. Gowar, 
Sarsat (Sindee) Pokarua, from Jeysulmere. 

Khalri, or Khastrin. 

Vaish . — Containing the following tril)e,s : — AVan- 
hia, Kauooga, Amil, Meranoe, (hidce, and Mahajan. 

MisceHaneons Hindoos. 

Doghra, Rathore, Meghwar. 

Hyderabad Collectorate, 

M vssvlmons. 

Belooch. — Talpo^r, Rind, Lasharroe, T.ugaree, ,Fum- 
allee, Murree, Chandia, Hajana, Nizarnanee, Khosa, 
Gubole, Gadee, Miigsce, Kunbliiree, Kuppree, Noo- 
hanee, Bnglance, Chiilgree, liote, Nadanee, Chang- 
Jnttoee, Porkhurree, Loond, Jullmnee, Kurinee, De- 
wanee, Mubranee, Rusmanee, Mushorce, Kulloee, 
Zore, Kolachee, Buldee, Mungalja, Roose, Jlhoorgree, 
Jiskani, Mari, Surgani, Lakhani, Hisbanee, Gubchain, 
Khatrian, Sanjarani, Rnstomance, Bozdar, .Tanwaree- 
Shaer, Aniandanee, Kurmuttee, Ziiidpooree, Sha- 
honee, Korai, Dulwanee, Sukraiiee, Nath-Konee, 
Goreehanee, Daidauo, Dreeshuk. 

The same rcmaiLs apply here as to the Behjocli in 
Kurrachee. 

Peers. — Nukshbundee, J ublanee. 

Soomra. — Cultivators and oil manufacturers. 

Symls — Ruzvee, Bookharee, Barawala, Mntalavee, 
Katchee, Sunaimee, Lukiyaree, Nagoree, Quranee, 
Shirazee, Khabratee. 

These are land-owners and extensive cultiv.ators. 
Originally came from Arabia and Persia, 700 years ago. 
The several divisions derive their names from .some 
distinguished ancestor, or from the place,* where 
they originally lived, or \vherc they settled down, 
•when they came to Sind, Ruzvee from Imam 
Moossa Kuza, Shirazee from Shiraz. Lukiyaree from 
Lukki. 

Kureshee. — Abaaee, U.sdee, Kalhora, Quazi, Insaree, 
Dukhiya, Sidikee, Faruki, Alanee, Humzori. 

The Cazees are cultivators and scribes. Originally 
came from Syria. 
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Sumatray or Sinmna. — Summa, Unar, Abra, Gan- 
dhai, Salita, Dhera, Mitira, Bhaw’war, Sethore, Bhata, 
Daliar, Bhuwwaree, Sethar\ja, Naiigor, Mangria, 
Gaugra, Kiria, Haliah, Hariah, Qundall, Nulipotra, 
Udyan, Maihiar, Pima, Tuuia, Depar, Lakha, Pan- 
har, Chana, Agara, Chaohok, Patu, Sadar, Phail, Da- 
hari, Bihau, AVagan, Buriara, Detha, Manlahan, Ma- 
hi.sar, Bughia, Kakepotra, Dahraja, Bhan, Malak, 
Laujara, Ihili, AA'aria, Theba, Hiithipotra, Siikhra, 
Gaba, Hingiua, Rahu, Kaka, Juneja, Kaurija, Vis- 
tara, AA^asau, Aradiuja, Chanika, Juua, Kaureja, Sira- 
chaja, Maira, Bhaiiojo, Mainar, Dokeja, Manahiii, 
Buga, Bhurt, Hallee])o«jta, Powahar, Suheja, Shora, 
Soomra, Niimriali, Jokhia, Kaloor, Pulleoja, Jiigsia, 
Tliora, Sama, Keeria, ("liimchur. 

The above are cultivators- -Aborigines. 

Sheikh y or A/cj/Jo/;.— Hudokut, Qiiazee, Khebrana, 
Surha, Akhooud, Patolee, Katiyar, Puggir, Loosoe, 
Baudroo, lvussab(!e, Mirzapoorce, and Khiwaja. 

These, originally Hindoos, are cultivators, shop- 
keepers, workmen, &c. Distributed throughout the 
collectorate. The Khwaja descended from the Me- 
mons, but are Shecas, and call themselves descend- 
ants of Khwaja Sulliman Pharisee. 

6'o/u..— Sheedec, Kubshee, Khaskelee, Sindee, and 
Zemghur. 

These were slaves in former days. 

Khiumja. — AVere also converted Hindoos. 

Klmskclec. Arc the descendants of slaves pur- 
ch.ved by the Bclooch and others from foreign 
countries. 

Kaza, Luhar, and AV'adha or Dakhan,are different 
tribes, and are called from the trades they follow. 

Dhobi, Piujara, are of varie<l origin. 

Kalri, Kori, Mochee, Sonara, and 1’hathara, Some 
foreigners nn<l some Sindees. 

Muhana, Baleshahee and Machee. Machec and 
Shikaree are the lowest of the vSindee tnbe.s, and 
are generally cultivators and fishermen. 

M isccifa ti CO v s Ba ces. 

Goorjee, Alujigri, Kliokur, Hore-wala, Dubgnr, 
F\)oroc, Patan, Silawut, Satee, Peenjora, Chakee, 
Lakhateo, Dhobtic, Kumagur, Nukash, Solungee, 
Raza, liohar, Matchee, Zurdoze, Dhingace, Bazaee, 
Nagoree, Khudharee, Buihora, Hujjam, Siyal, Boora, 
Girana, Ghuryalclu'C, Kiinjur, Gfibee, Marwaee, 
Korace, Siyal Kudra, Sahita, Maganhar, Hulya, Raj- 
pur, Chabook, Dahirree, and B»ibbur, Dyatra ((Jan- 
zat), Sial, Baljar, .Tulwar, Samtra Mushori, Naieh, 
Siibag, China, Buk, Dul, 1‘anihar, Subaki, Jora, Lis- 
hari, Goracha, Pifera, Isran, Setar, Bhangir, AVatia, 
Tagar, Ghanga, Dashk, Motimal, Zurdori, Naneal, 
Dridona, Majdon.-i, Vidyola, Dangroj, Nougraj, Jok- 
hia, Khokhar, Hatar. 

Hindoos. 

BrakminSy - Gownr, Drawar, Barhi, Bawanjahi, 
Seikar, Silar, Kawunchundra, S.irsad, Pokarna, Kitri, 
Sy<lpar, Dukhnee, Pooi'iibee, Maharashtra, Tilling, 
(Tarn.atic, Kokunt, Gujur, Sureesalee, Pokiima, Poor- 
lee, Goond, Siusedh, Cauoiij, Kankubli, Mital, 
Brahinpoot and Bhooehak, 

Khastra. -M.angoh, Munijan. 

Waish, Tiohana, Bhatia, Bhabira, Arnil, Pun- 
jabeo, Mehesirree, Oosuwar, Suhwanee, Khalsa and 
Shalid.'idpooree, 

Khitree. — Gooroopota. 

Soodur. — Khuttee, Sonara, Sootar, Bagoee, Sochee, 
Dollar, Mochee, Tumboolee, Kuhil, Jakhiree, JeyRul- 
meranee, Kurmee and Ode. 

Lohnnas and Sarsoot Brahmans, descended from 
Sree Ramchund, Pokiirna, Babra, Punjabee, Khoo- 
dabadee, Sehta. 

Oodasee and Sunnasee. 

Sonaras, descended from Denee. 
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Hindoo ascetics, 

Sunnasee, B«ragee, Jogee, Junguru, Oodasee, 
Bhugiit, Barra, Thukur, Bhut, Jajak, Binn-Charree. 
iS/ti7i’ar/)oor Collectorate, 

Mimulmam. ' 

1, Syud ; 2, Patau ; 3, Mogul ; 4, Brahoee. 

r>, Belooch ; Khind, Jiittooee, Talpoor, Chandia, 
IChosa, Luggarec, Mugsee, Booldee, Las<liarree, Jul- 
banec, Loond, Junuilce, Bnnglanco, Boogtee, Muz- 
aree, Oadee-Dooiidkoo, Nizamaiice, Baiig-Jukraiiee, 

1 )hoonikeo. 

Jhiitt ; Surrai. 

Sindeo, Abra, Collora, Pholpota, Oopaiig, Miis- 
Ffiu, Porrur, Sceal, Soda, Boogia, Budda, Sukta- 
Turrio, Maclice and Bliutto. 

Jlindoos. 

Brahmin, Clnittree, Biinyas, Ainil, Thukkoor. 

Upper Sivd Frontier. 

Beloochrs . — Tribes tlio same as given above, viz : 
llhind, iJhoomkee, Jukranee, Murree, Boogtec!, 
Jjasharee, (loorclianee, Miizzaree, lioordee, Cosah, 
Jumallce, Mug/.ia*, (’handiali. Tliese people have 
all the charaetei'isiios of Arabs, both in features 
and customs. They arc restless, and uinvilling to 
labor, but will undergo the most wonderful fatigue 
for the purpose of stealing a eaniel or bulh»ck. 
They have sharj), well-defined features, and very 
spare, but well-knit bodies and limbs. All their 
traditions agree that they originally came from 
Byria, probably about 1 ,‘2bb years ago. 

Khyht'ne, are a priestly s()t who atiaobed them- 
selves to the. Belooch on their way <‘astwards, from 
Aleppo, joining tlicm from 'I'abreez. In importance 
among tlnmselves, the Belooch rank as follows • 

1, Uliind ; 2, Lasharee ; 3, Jntoee ; 4, Dhoomkee ; 
6, iT€*e.kranee ; 0, Murree, 7, BoogUjc ; he. 

Bvahooce. — l^he^e have a different origin from the 
Beloocliees, and have remained for the most part in 
the mountains of Beloocliistan, giving tlie Khan to 
the cou.dry. 1’he traditions of the Brahooce are 
not so clear a.^ the Belooch, but they came also 
fiom the west, entering Bcloochistan from Kerman, 
by Mekran. 

-^This is a wamhu ing race, but attaching 
themselves to Bch'oclu'c, and other tribes. They 
were generally hin<h»os ; are .s({Uiirer, and stouter in 
their build, and have broader feature.s than the 
Belooch. They are all caniel-lmeeders and dealers, 

J/indoos . — Are primiipalJy of the Bunyali caste. 

Thur and Tarkur, 

The Thnr and Parknr district is inhabited by hin- 
doos and mussuhnaiiR, more equally divided than in 
any other i)art of Sind. Kach of these include 
.several tribes which are dividc-d intf) classes. Their 
manners and customs resemble those of Cntchee. 
They are naturally inactive. The chief occupation is 
breeding and grazing cattle, for which they evince 
greater preference than for agricultural pursuits. 
The language in use is a combination of Sindee, 
Marwarree, and Guzerattee, and is called Datee. In 
some parts of the district, they cari-y on business in 
Guzerattee, but the generality use the Datee, wdth 
which they are more familiarized. 

Mussuhnam. 

1, Syuds ; 2. Beloochee, viz., Khind, Chandia, Goor- 
gage, Kullohee, Bunglanee, Dulwanee, Sugranee, 
Dhow'nkee, Liiggaree, Nattikanee, Murree, Kuppree, 
Bhoorgee, Khoso, Noomriah, Bootranee, Lusharee, 
Bubber, Koriah, Nora, Kolachee, Zindpooree, Be- 
rohee. 

Jhutt . — Chacher, Kalroo, Kokur, Syal, Poosiah, 
Thyme, Arie. 

Summa, Summaja, Dull, Roahma, 
Oomur,Bumbra, Qailra, Pullee, Saita, Uajur, Nookry, 
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Powur, Powbore, Hallapotra, Molla, Diary, Durs, 
Sukkerdeonpotra, Kutriah, Vikiah, Dadpotra,- Ke- 
riali, Sungraseo, Thabba, Noree, Beahra, Joga,'"Jinjce, 
Joonaja, Uingorja, Uingora, Bahun, Kullur, Bakoor, 
Durpar. 

Jlindoos. 

Brahmin, Pooskurna, Veeas, Ackaraj, Cavata, 
Josee, Basoo, ClvMigMiigrce, Jundria, Prohnt, Masara, 
Dhowra, Lora, M.-iliduvc, Veeas nrra, Takoor, Heerow, 
Panah, Kullah, Ilojah, Barsood, Nooriajoor, Sanee- 
churree. 

Soda. 

Sooltan, Bliojraj, Gungdas.s, Rijara, Sadoor, 
Bhoojbur, Kabul, Sungiasce, Virjueed, Bha’^.Mull, 
Askaran, Coda, Bbowta, Gagilra, Sutta, Il^ddat. 

Com mcrcial Tribes. 

Lohana, Kerar, Ooswur, Kutree, Chepa, Soiiara, 
Durze-e, Malice, Sootar, Ooda, Barber, Rajpoot, 
Dohut, Balwaro, Kavrio, Cbarnee, Bhuttee, llhye, 
Dlinr, Jessore, Chowan, Jaraja, Purwar, Vurhun, 
Joga. 

Broken f rihes. 

Mengwar, Bheel, (Jolee, Ralashaee and Shikaree. 

MiHceiUweoHs races. 

Shaik, Memon, Kumbrance, Gudda, Bujecr, Mo- 
liana, Jokiah, Dookur, Koliab, Amanda, Bhopa, 
Maliur, Hakra. 

Cnptain Postnns tolls us that the Jut, like 
all tlio tribes iu the Sind oouutries, are divid- 
otl into inuuiucrnble sub-divisions called 
Koum, and are a hard-working oppressed 
race, occiip3’iug themselves in rearing earnels, 
feeding Bocks, or cultivating the soil. They 
are invariably found in largij communities, 
often living in temporaiy huts or ‘wands,’ 
and migrating all over Sind and its confines, 

I as shepherds, in seareli of pasture. Where 
j this is not tlie ease, they arc farm-servants 
either of the Biluchi chiefs, or wealthy za-, 
mi Ildars, w'ho repay theii’ labour wdth a modi- 
cum of the produce. The Jut in Sind, area 
quiet inoireiisive class, and exceedingly valu- 
able subjects, but have Iiilherto been much 
depressed. Their women are, throughout 
the country, noted for their beauty and, to 
their cn*dit be it also spoken, for their chas- 
tity. They work as hard as the men, and 
the labour of tending, driving home tlieit 
flocks, milking the cattle, &e., is fairly di- 
vided. The Jut are very numerous and 
form a large division of the population of 
Sind, though seldom found in its towns, be- 
ing dispersed over the whole face of the 
country particularly eastward to the desert 
tract which separates Sind from Cutch, 
known as the Runn on wdiich this tribe rear 
large flocks of camels. There are other pas- 
toral and peaceable classes besides the Jut, 
of mahomedan persuasion, sucli as the Khosa 
in Upper Sind, Sikh Lohana in the Delta, 
and emigrants from the Panjab, who have iu 
many instances become amalgamated with 
the people of the country. The Khosa be- 
come a predatory tribe on tlie eastern con- 
fines of Sind, verging towards the Cutch 
territories, where liijputs are located they 
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are very troublesome. They are also in the The earliest names of the inhabitants 
easteivi boundaries, as wantleriiig herdsmen, are those to be found in the Beglar-namah 
The Daod Putras who inhabit generally the of a. i>. 1625, where Bina,. Tak and Nabu- 
couutry of that jiaine in the north are to be nilya, are named. The Tahfat-ul-Keram 
met with in various parts of Sindh. The names them as the Banya, Tank, Munid and 
Sumah are Juts, though they are generally Mahmir, but Lieut. Postans names them Nube- 
known by the former title. Such also are the teh, Tak and Momecd. Of all these the Tak 
Maehi and numerous other sub-divisions of alone are now to be traced. Tlie Bina and 
the Jut tribes. The Jut is as inseparable Banya may be the baiiiah or shop-keeper 
from the camel throughout Sindh, as the class : the Nabumiya, perhaps foreigners, 
Arab from his horse in Arabia ; they are in- from na not and bhumiya of the soil ; and the 
variably camel-drivers and feeders, and are Nubetah, may l)e the nao-aita or new-(;omers. 
consulted on every occasion where tlie health Tliough the older residents in JSind have 
or efficiency of this invaluable animal is in become muliomedans, down to modern times, 
question. According to one authority, the maliomedan converts have been allowed to 
Jut occupying parts of the ancient Sikh retain their hindoo names, 
territories, are .‘sprung from barbarous hordes The Jat, Jot, Jet, Jut or Jbut, partly 
who emigrated from the plains of Upper Asia, hindoo, partly sikh, and partly mahomedan, 
but who have now long liehl the brahman Ian- occupy the nortli-vvestaiid honlering provinces, 
guage and belief. But if the Jut of Sind and also the Panjab ami Sind. They all refer to 
Kach Gaudbava be of the same stock, these the west of the Indus and to Ghazni as their 
have become mabomedans. ^fho fJetki is original seats, and the Dlie or Paebade rcach- 
every where, according to Mr. Masson, the ed India from the Panjab about the middle of 
language of the Jut. the eighteenth centuiy. The other section 

The few Affghau zemindars settled in the is the Hole or Deswale. The Jat seem to 
north of the province still use the Pushto of have descended by the Bolan pass, occupied 
their forefathers ; but the diale< t is not suf- the high pastoral lands about Quottah and 
ficiently diffused among the people to be in- thence descended into the plains of the Indus 
eluded in the languages of Sind. The same and to the districts on the east, which they 
is the case with pure Panjabi, it, is confined still occupy. 

to the small number of Sikhs who are settled Gudo^ a race in Sind, from intercourse 
in the different cities and towns. The between Sind’hians and Sidi women, they were 
generally known tongues are the Belochi, j equally .slaves with their mothers, and could 
the Jataki, the Persian, the Simllii. he bought or sold at will. 

The B(duclii is a rude, mountain dialect, Wlicii a Sindhi is seen to he in the sakarat 
spoken throughout the country called B(du- j state (the agonies of death), all present recite 
chistan, and by tliose hill tribes who have mi- the sliahadat, or confession of the mnssnlman 
grated to the plains of Sind. It belongs faith. If water from the sacred well, Zam- 
to the Indo-Persian class of languages, and zam, be procurable, it is squeezed into the 
though uncultivated, is said to be very an- man’.s mouth, and a traditional saying of the 
cient. It IS remarkable for its similarity Prophet in form.s his followers that it is a me- 
to modern Persian one-lialf of the words ritorious deed : the holy fluid, however, is 
appear mere corruptions, or possibly similar not common in Sind. 

forms of the polished tongue. Like its sis- The Simlhi very are fond of fighting Ghafa 
ter dialects, Brahuiki and Pushtu, the voca- (rams). The best breed is tlie large and 
bulary contains a few Sanscrit and Arabic strong black animal of the hills, 
roots, together with a considerable proportion The two great families of sayyids, viz., 
of other words. The latter, however, ap- Ilasani and Hosayni, are both numerous 
pear not to be the remains of an aboriginal in Sind. Individuals belonging to the latter 
tongue, otherwise they would he those ex- class have the title of Pir, as Pir Bhawan 
pressing primary ideas : they are prohal)ly a* Shah. The Hosayni race is termed Sayyid, 
new element, introduced by isolated position as Sayyid Jendal Shah. As is usual in 
and the want of a standard of language. As the Sind province, these two large bodies 
must happen among a people divided into are sub-divided into clams, called after their 
clans, and separated from each other, the original place of residence, as Bokhari, 
dialect abounds in diversities of words and Mathari, Shirazi, Lakhirai, Laknilai, &c. 
idiom, and being naturally poor, it borrows Most of them are of the Shiah or Rafizi 
many vocables from the neighbouring coun- persuasion, and therefore they suffered se- 
tries. Its literature is confined to a few verely during the various Affghau invasions, 
tales, legends, war songs, and the productions Many of these Sayyids are learned men, 
of the bhat or Beluch bards. much respected by the commonalty, in spite 
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of the discrepancy of belief. Under the 
Kttlhora dynasty they became possessed of 
large landed estates, granted asliiam (or free 
gift) in perpetuum. When the Talpurs 
came into power the priesthood declined. 
The other religious families in Sind are — 

1. Kurayshi, or Siddiki, descended from 
Abubakr. They are sufficiently numerous, 
and have the title of Makhdum, or master, 
as Makhdum Nuh Siddiki. Under tlie head 
Kurayshi (descended from tlieKoreisli tribe), 
are included the Faruki family, that claims 
desceut from Umar. Their name usually 
begins with Miyan (‘ master’), as Miyan 
Ibrahim Faruki 

2. Alawi, the posterity of Ali by any of 
his numerous wives, except Fatiniah. They 
are all Shiahs, are not often met Avith, and 
bear the title of Khwajo, ‘ sir,’ e. g., Kbwajo 
Murad Ali. 

3. Abiiasi, the descendants of Abbas, very 
numerous in Sind. They are called Mullo 
(‘ priest’), '•or Bnzurg (the ‘great’), c, 
Buzurg Maaruf Abbasi. 

The other families, such as the Hamzawi, 
Musawi, Razawi, Mahdawi, &c,, &c., so com- 
mon in different parts of the mahomedau 
world, are here either unknoAvn, too inconsi- 
derable to merit any notice, or included under 
the above three heads. 

The AfTghans, or Pathans, are generally 
found about Hyderabad, and in the north of 
Sind. Many of them have been settled in 
the conn fry for some generations, and b(^- 
conie possessed of considerable lauded pro- 

The women of Sind dress gaily, in bodices 
worked over with variously coloured silks in 
many patterns, into which they frequently 
insert pieces of looking-glass. There was, 
in Sind, ill the time of' the Amirs, a system 
of slavery eommon to it and all the countries j 
to the north-west, viz., that of fathers selling 
their daughters as wives when very young, 
as also of the sale of girls for the zenanas 
of the weaUhy. The Affghans are particu- 
larly distinguished for this traffic in Sind, 
but it is after all very limited. Hindoos are 
dispersed over the whole of Sind : in the 
wildest fastnesses of theBeluehi mountains, 
in the deserts and smallest collection of 
huts in the jungles of the plains, a hindoo 
and his shop of tobacco, spices, groceries, 
or cloths, is sure to be fouud ; but their 
principal localities are in Northern Sind 
at Shikarpur, ami in Southern Sind at the 
port of Karrachi. The hindoo merchants or 
bankers have agents in the most remote parts 
of Central Asia, and could negociate bills 
upon Candaliar, Kelat, Cabul, Khiva, Herat, 
Bokhara, or any other of the marts in that 
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direction. The population of Sind has been 
estimated in round numbers at about a 
million. Hindoos seem to have come from 
Amritsur, Multan and the north. They are 
divided into two great classes, Lohana and , 
Bhotia. The language of Sind is of hindi 
origin, being a still greater corruption from 
the Sanscrit than that spoken in tlie Guzerat 
peninsula : it is written in a peculiar charac- 
ter, called the Kliuda Wadi, and the hin*? 
doos keep all their own accounts and . cor- 
respoudeu(;e iu it. The higher orders of the 
Siudiaro* fond of being uncivil to • strangers, 
particularly if the latter permit it, but like 
true orientals, they seldom venture upon 
rudeness when they expect a rebuff. The 
easiest way of treating such individuals, is by 
a display of auger proportioned to the offence, 
or by some fiercely satirical reply. Sindi 
women are of fairer complexion and finer fea- 
tures and form than those of Western India : 
the latter, however, are superior in grace and 
delicacy of make. Sindi women are .most 
indecent in their language, especially in abuse; 
they have very few expressions peculiar to their 
sex, but deliberately seli^ct the worst words 
used by the men. I'he prostitutes in Sind 
are of two kinds. The Rangeli, or Khobli, 
is a low court(*zan of the Jatki race, from 
the districts of Ubbo and Jhangsiyal. They 
inhabit villages on the main roads, and support 
themselves and the men by the contributions 
of travellers. Some of these Avomen have very 
fine features and forms, particularly in early 
youth. Another ami a more respectable class 
is the Kanyari, Avho, like the innitch girl of 
India, generally unites the occupation of 
dancing Avith the immoral part of her pro- 
fession. The primfipal of the cultivating and 
pastoral classes in Sind are the Jut, who in 
all probability are the aboriginal hindoo in- 
habitants converted to Islaniism. The Sindi- 
ans, those particularly of Upper Sind and 
the interior, are a very pastoral people, Avlio 
breed and tend vast numbers of cattle. 

Rennell, and Pottiuger, noti(;e the striking 
resemblance betAveen Sind ami f^gypt, the level 
plain of each, the noble riveranaually OA'erfiow- 
ing and fertilizing the soil to a t*ertain distance 
on both sides, and the sandy desert and range of 
mountains on riglit and left, Strabo, (Geogr. 
Lib. XV,) and Arrian, (Hist. 1ml., c. 2,) com- 
pare the Delta of the river Indus to that formed 
by tlie Nile ; and both, after Eratosthenes, 
declare India limited by the Indus westward. 
Yet, iu this direction, modern Sind extends 
considerably beyond the river ; whilst, it is 
generally assigned to. The more habitable 
part of Sind is a long narrow tract of coun- 
try, yearly fertilized by the inundation of the 
Indus, with shifting sand-heaps on the east, 
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and bare stony mountains on the west. East- through Siud is misnamed Siudian wool; 
ward, Siud is bounded by some of the most many districts, however, accessible through 
desert portions of Hhawu I pore, Jey&ulmir and .Sind aud the Indus, yield this important 
Balmir, a dependency of Jooilhpur, and the article abundantly ; that furnished by the 
eastern portions of Sind itself, for from ten Kelat territories finds its way to Bombay via 
to sixty miles within the frontier, are desert the mountainous road to Soumiani, The 
wastes. Northwanls and westwards are timber of Sind, though it may be con- 
rugged ranges of inhospirable stone heaps, sidered inexhaustible in (juautity, is generally 
varying in height from 2,000 to 5,000 feet, indifierent. The principal jungle trees aro 
where inhabitants, animal life, vegetation the tiimarisk and hanhul (this latter is a spe- 
aiid water are altogether wanting and divide cies of Acacia.) The hunting grounds are 
the province from the teiriroi ies of the many rich in the babul and other Acaceie. 

Belooch clans that compose the kingdom of The alcoholic drinks principally used are 
Kclat. In the Delta of the Indus, expansive two in number, viz., 1, Gnra jo damn, made 
lakes called “Dlinnd” abound ; from the from molasses with Babul hark and other 
easternmost mouth of the Indus to tlic Kura- ingredients. Though fiery and disagreeable 
chee harbour, nearly the whole coast is a net in flavour, the people of Siud are remarkably 
work of channels, marine, lagoons, and of fond of it, and some will finish as much as a 
sand-hanks and mud-hanks, more or less cover- bottle a day ; they drink it out of small cups, 
ed by each advancing tide. The contrasts containing about a tea-spoonfi;l, and repeat 
presented by this province are striking ; in the dose eveiy quarter of an hour ; 2, Kat- 
the central tracts liable to inundation, are tala jo damn, a spirit extracted from dates, 
picturesque looking villages with, in the cold and very g(*nerally drunk by the lower orders, 
season, waving fields, beautiful small lakes, It is hot and nauseous. The principal wines, 
and the land throughout its length and breadth, if they can he so called, are — 
partitioned by numerous canals and irrigation Aiiguri, made of the Sindh grape at 
channels, but outside of the fertilized tracts , Hyderabad, Seliwan and Shikarpur. It is 
are bare mouiUains and sandy deserts. To | :cnerally qualified with the spirit of Gnr. 
the west the Mekran coast, as far as Gwader, When wine is made of dried grapes, it is 
much resembles Sind and the Kelat hills and called Kishmishi. 

the immediate neighbourhood of Mu.scat and Sonli, extracted from aniseed with Gnr 
the coast for a few miles on each side of brandy ; it is considered a superior kind of 
Muscat is much like Aden. drink. 

The method of closing water-courses adopt- Mnsliki, perfumed witli musk and other 
ed by labourers is peculiar to Sind ; they perfumes. 

are attended in their work by musicians, Turanji, extract(?d from citron peel, 

and the excitement is kept up by heating Misri, made with sngar-caiuly, and per- 

drums and blowing horns : without the.<e they fumed. It is one of the most expensive pre- 
make no progress, but with them the canal- paratioiis. 

diggers of Sindh will do more manual labour (jlulahi, perfumed with rosewater, 

than any natives of India : they work uniii- Kaysari, coloured with salfrou. 

terruptedly for twelve hours, and use a large Very few Sjndi would he restrained from 

hoe called u powrah, with a short handle, theft by a reeling of honesty, or sense of 
The period for clearing the water-courses is duty ; though at the same time, the name 
the first appearance of a rise in the riven* | of thief is ofieiisive to them. This is not 
(March or April.) The seasons for crops in | always the case among uncivilized tribes. 
Siud are two, llahi, or spring, and Kharif, Some of the chiefs of clans did not object to 
or autumn, the produtte varying in portions ord *r rohhi*ry and divide tlie spoils with the 
of the country : these divisions of the year do thieves. Many took a pride in this proce- 
not apply to climate, for they liardly exist, dure, as the ijoii-interfc*rence of the native 
Saltpetre abounds in the soil of Sind, par- governments was eonsidered to he a tacit 
ticularly the lower country, ami is collected admission of their being superior to the laws, 
m great quantities. In many districts the I'lic rol)l>er chiefs on the frontier were paid 
surface of the land is covered with a saline by the Ameers, and yet levied a black mail 
effloresence. Sind is not a wool-producing from travellers, and on occasions robbed them 
country, though it is to be obtained in its also. The people of the plains erected 
western confines to a great extent, particu- Thulhe or Martello towers, capable of (mn- 
larly in Cutchi and the Jhalawan mountains taining from twenty to fifty men, or built 
of the Brahui ; the liindoos of the country mud forts, with ramparts and battlements, 
carry on the trade, and thus much of the surrounding a space of level ground, where 
article coming into the Bombay market their cattle might be in safety when a raid was 
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Jatil of the Oxus, who are coupled together 
expected. Towards Kusmoro, on the north- 
west frontier, the former traveller would im- 
mediately remark the n umber of maimed and 
wounded (mltivators. Bidbre the British took 
possession of the country, tliis was one of I he 
pointswliic.il the hill rohliers often attacked. 

In Sind’h the ‘son’ or “isugnii’’ is a kind of 
divination by means of the position of birds 
and beasts, their cry, the direction of their 
llight, and other such particulars. 

In Lower Sind, in the Kurraidii collec- 
torate, are brahmins from tln^ Kokun jind 
Mahrattti country, G nzerat and Nagar. There 
are also, however, Gonr Inahnians, the Sar- 
sat or Sindiand the l^)kurna fiom fliysnlmir. 
In the Hyderabad disti ict, liny are even from 
more distant countries, from the D.khan, 
Telingana, Dravi la, tlu' Carnatic and Kaiionj. 

Khalrf, or Kshttfri^ occur both in Hyder- 
abad and Kurrachee. 

Vaish, of tliesii jire seveial trilx's, s(‘om- i 
ingly embracing all who engage in trallh; tiiul 
lianking. In Knrraclua* oe tlie Ainil, Godi, i 
Kiinooga, JVIahajan, IMei’ani and Watihia ; ; 
and in Hyderaliad also tlie Lohana, Jihatfia, ; 
Bhabera, Lhinjabi, iMehisii’ri, Oosuwar, Sub- . 
wani, Klialsa tind Shahdadpuri. | 

Sti<lr{(. kindoos, are the Bagoi, Jnkhiri, rJty- 
sulmiri, Khutti, Kulul, Kurini, I^ohai-, Moithi, , 
Ode, Sochi, Sonara, Sootar, 'riininhoolee. 

General Cunningham mentions that iIkj 
M aud tribe have occupied Lower Sind in 
great numbers from tl'e beginning id* tin* 
(diristiaii era. I^drisi descrilies the .Maod as 
a numerous and brave trilie who occupi- 
ed (he desert on the borders of Sind and 
India, and extended (heir Avaiuhn ings as far 
asAlor on the north, Alekrau on the west, 
and Mamehel (or Cmarkot) on theea.-t. Ibn 
Ilaukal records that ‘ the Mauds dwidl on 
the banks of the Mihran, from the boundary 
ofMnltanto the sea, and in the desert he- 
tween Mekraii and Famhal (or Umarkot.) 
Tliey have many eattle-slieds and }'astnrag(‘s, 
and form a large po|)nlation.” ilashid-ud- 
d in locates them in Sind at a still earlier 
piiriod. According to liis a(!(;oniit, Med ami ' 
/at, two descendants of Ham, the son of! 
T\oah, were (lie progenitors of the peojile of 
^Sind prior to the Mahabharata. Tlie name ' 
is variously written as Mer, Mi*d, IMaml, 
in all ot w'lii<di forms it is found even at 
the presimt* ilay. To tho'^e he would add j 
Mind, wliicli is ihe form of (he name, given 
hy Masinli. 11(‘ identities tliis pe(>ple with 
the Modi ami Mandrueni of the < lassical I 
writers ; and as tlieir iiaim* is fouml in : 
northern India from the beginning of the ! 
Hiristiaii era downwards and not before that I 
time, he concludes that the Mandrueni and I 
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j by Pliny, must be the Smccb Indo-Soythiang, 

I who 0(;cupied the Punjab and Sind, and 
who under the name of Maud and Zat of 
the early mahomedaii aiitliors, were in full 
posscs.sion of the valley of the Indus towards 
the (Mid of the 1 7th century. Lastly, Wilford’s 
surv(*yor, Moi^al Beg, writes MnndviBa, which 
is also the loim that ho njceived IV uu two dif- 
I ieroiit piM'sons, while in General v’ourt’s map 
) it is spelt Mami iala. To this people he refers 
I the name of Miniiagar, or ‘city of the Mill,* 

! which was the (‘apilal of Lower Sind in the 
I S(*e.ond <*eiitnry of the Christian (‘ra. That Min 
I was a Scythian name in use is knowoi from 
I its occ.ui rciKje in the list of Isidor of Kharax 
j as one of tin* cities of Sakastene or ScMstan. 

I The a<diinl position of Minnagar is unknown 
and there are hut f(‘W data to guide ns 
: in att('mpling to fix Ms site. If right in 
I iihmtifying Miii-nagar, or the ‘ (‘ity of tho' 
M in,’ with Maiiahai’i, or •he ‘ placre of tho 
Main!,’ tliere can lx* little doybt (liat the 
great fndo-Scy (liiari capit:d was at 'J'hatha. 
He adds that (ho Agari is a w(‘ll-kuown 
cas((g of low degree, wdio are (.‘in|)loyed in 
(lie man nfac.l lire of salt. — :iifc/tcsons Trea” 
fh’Sy Enfffdjvmrnts (hkI S((jf//nds, VoL vii, 
j)p, l l-ld; Tod's Vols. i, vi, 

/ip. 21 l-Io ; ilUiof's History of tha Punjab^ 
VoL i, pf). ().), 1S9, 49S ; J^isfons Perso?tal 
Obsrrmfioos, o. 9, (U, ()o, ()(>, ()9, 73, 

■ 74, (S(),S,S, 9.x 9!), I 10 ; Mftsson^s JonrnepSy 
VoL i, /;. »’>74 ; I'L/oc, Trorels ; Posla/f's 
Si/ffUt, p. od9 ; Burlon's Siodh, pp, Jf)4, 
H)7-(iS, 232 -;;i, 27(>, 2S8, 290 /o 299, 37(>, 
3f)() ; Ot/s(d('ffs Tr(frrls\ \ oL i, p. 149; 
Uiudoo lftfotf('trid(\p. 170 ; J^onnonTs ///w- 
, doostifOy V(d. i, p/K 1 (uid. 2 ; llennelTs 3/c- 
o)oif\ pp. 9l-f)S: UfKidioso/Zy Ilrrody VoL ii, 
p. 490 ; SodfPs DL /io/tan/ of f bo UUdOy VoL 
i, p 807 ; i'u nohi(pi;ioi s Aovieot Gvoq. of 
ludiXy pp. 231, 207), 278, 290-92; Geul. 
Merenuofther iji lUtrris. See Bharata, Hindoo, 
India, Inscriptions, 4 at, rl(41,4nnagurgh,Kalora, 
Kandahar, Katlyw'ar, Ki4at, Kliajah, Khosah, 
Kiang, Khyber, Krishna, Kurrache(3, Panjab, 
Sanatoria. 

S1N1)AB.\L, see Clienab. 

SINDBAD, a voy.Mgc'r, wm 4I known to 
Kurope as having his history incorporated in 
the M’housaml and one Nights, but they form 
in Arabic^, a dislinet and scoarate work, which 
Baron Walkenaer (in INouvelh^s Annales deg 
Voyages, tom. liii, p. 0) rega-ds of equal 
value with those of Solimau ami Aim Said. 
His first viyagi? appears to have been to tho 
Western Coast of India when the B(‘janiiggur 
dynasty ruled, a.s he calls it Maharaj. Riha, 
was the termination of his second voyage, 
and was probably the Malay Peninsula as |ie 
doscribo.s it as producing camphor. And in 
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his third voyage the island with ferocious 
savages seems to have been the Andamans. 
His fourth voyage would seem to have been 
the coast of Malabar, whence he went to the 
island of Nacaus apparently the Nicobars, 
thence in six days to the island of Kela, 
which Baron Walkenaer recognises as Qiie- 
dah in the Malay peninsula. In his fifth 
voyage where he is shipwrecked and becomes 
the victim of the Old Man of tiic Sea, the site is 
supposed again to bo the Malabar Coast. 
After his escape he visited the Maldives, Cape 
Comorin, for aloes wood, and to the Gulf of 
Manar for pearls. In his sixth vo 3 ^age, he is 
thrown on an island where superb aloe wood 
trees, Santy and Coinari, were growing, 
whence he finds his way to Serendib, the 
present Ceylon, which w'as the object of his 
seventh and last voyage where he was sent 
as an ambassador from caliph llaroou oor 
Kashced. — Ind, in the 1 o Cent. 

SINDIIAKATKE, Sans., to cut a pass- 
age, from siudha, and krit, to cut. 

SINDI, the language of Sind. vSoine of 
the Hindi tongues, such as Kashmiri, IJria 
and Guzerati are the languages spoken in the 
smallest limit. But the »Jatnki, Sindi, Panjabi, 
Harauti, Marwari, and Koiikani, are other 
Hindi dialects. This tongiu; lias the dialect of 
the Siraiki of Upper Sind, containing numerous 
Jutki words. The Kachi, has in it elements 
of the Guzerati. That of the hunters and 
tanners. Dedh is another dialiM't, hut the 
language of Lar is purest. See Hindu. 

SINDHU, or Indus river, see India. 

SINDHU. India was first known to the 
Chinese in the time of the emperor Wu-ti of 
the late Ilau dynasty, in the second century 
before Christ. It was then called Yuan-tii, 
or Yin-tu, that is Hindu, and Sliiutu, or Sin- 
dhu. At later date it was named Thiau- 
tu ; and this is the form which the historian 
Mat-wan-lin has adopted. Siiidhu was taken 
from the Romans, the Homans from the Greeks, 
the Greeks from tlie Pc It is only in 

Persian that an ini tiaU' is changed into//, which 
initial h was as usual dropped in Greek. It 
is only in Per-'^iaii that the country of the 
Sindhu (Sindhu is the Sanscrit Tiame for 
river), or of the seven Sindhu, could have 
been called llindia or India instead of Sindia. 
Unless the followersof/oraster had pronounced 
every s like //, we should never have heart! 
of the West Indies. The name of India i. e., 
Hoddn, does not occur in the Bible before the 
book of Esther, where it is noticed as the 
limit of the territories of Ahasuerus in the 
east, as Ethiopia wuis in the \vest(i, 1 ; viii, 9) ; 
the names are similarly connected by Hero- 
doms (vii, 9.) The Hebrew form ‘‘ Iloddu’* 
is au abbreviation of Honadu, which is ideu- 
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tical with the indigenous names of the river 
India, “ Hindu,” or “ Sindhu,” and again with 
the ancient name of the country as it appears 
in the Vendidad, “ Hapta Hendu.” The 
native form “Sindus” is noticed by Pliny 
(vi, 23). But though the name of India 
occurs so seldom, in the Old Testament, the 
people and productions of that country 
must have been tolerably well known to 
the Jews. There is undoubted evidence 
that au active trade was carried on between 
India and Western Asia : the Tyrians estab- 
lished their depots on the shores of the 
Persian gulf, and procured “horns of ivory,” 
“ broidered work and rich apparel” (Ez. xxvii, 
1.5, 24), by a route which crossed the Ara- 
bian desert by land, and then followed the 
I coasts of the Indian ocean by sea. Tlie trade 
j opened by Solomon with Ophir through the 
i Red Sea chiefly consisted of Indian articles, 
algummim, “sandal-wood,” kopliirn, “apes," 
thuccum, “peacocks,” are of Indian origin, 
(Humboldt Kosmos, ii, 133); to which we 
may add the Hebrew names of tlie “ topaz,” 
pitdah, derived from the Sanscrit pita. — Mnl- 
levs f.ectures, p. 21o. See Hindoo, India, 
Indus, Jat, Bliarata, Bharata Versha, Sind. 

SINDIA, the title of the ruling family of 
. Gwalior. The Sindia family, no\v the Gwalior 
rajas, came from a family near Sattarah. The 
first, 1724, Raiiojee Sindia was uu oflicer in the 
peshwu’s army : in 182.5, Btiiza Bai, widow 
of Doulut Rao, a(lo[)ted Janknji, who assumed 
the reins of government in 1833. Hajputanah 
only has 123,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of ten millions. It contjiins the British 
district of A jmir, and Mliairwarah ; Meywar, 
Marwar and Jeypoor, are considered first 
class principalities ranking with Sindhia, IIol- 
kar and Bhopal, and there are eighty of the 
second class and eighty of the third class, 
i Jeypore is the most wealthy and its public 
] revenue amounts to £440,000 or nearly half a 
j million sterling ; tliis is. excluding the in- 
comes of its vassals, which amount to nearly as 
inu<4i more. The revenues of five other 
j principalities range between £200,000 and 
■ £300,000, and three more between £100,000 
and £1.50,000. In all, tlie revenues of the 19 
states are estimated at £2,350,000, of which 
£1,500,000 are raised from the land. If to 
this be added the income of vassals holding 
their estates on feudal and military tenure, 
tlie gross public revenue will amount to 
about £4,500,000 sterling. In most of the 
cliiefsliips, the laud revenue is raised in kind. 
The chiefs^ share of the gross produce varies 
in different localities from 30 to 55 per cent., 
which is much liiglier than ordinary in dis- 
I tricts of British India. After the land re- 
I venue that from the customs and tribute, 
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form the chief items. The courts have no 
written codes, but many civil cases are settled 
by arbitration or punchayet, and about four or 
five hundred interfeudatory cases are dis- 
bursed by courts of vakils, presided over by 
the political agents. Jeyporehas a good col- 
lege, and, as also Bhurtpore and Mliow, have 
good central and district and village schools. 
The Odeypore school also is well spoken of. 
The priri(!ipal centres of trade are Pal lee in 
the S. West ; Jalra Puttun in the S. East 
and Ajmir and Tonk in central Rajputanah. 
The military establishments and armed police 
maintained by the chiefs number ll,oOO 
horse and 63,000 foot, but hy calling out 
feudal quotas, the horse could be (louble<l and 
the foot largely increased, but they arc all 
badly mounted and equipped. As tributaries | 
against a disciplined foe, they would be valu- 
Icss except to guard communications or aid 
ill the defence of fortified positions. Dhole- 
pore in Rajputanah has 1,250 sq. miles with 
192,382 inhabitants. Shekawattee people 
from the earliest times have b(*en rolibers and 
addicted to the most cruel and worst of 
crimes; up to 1868, it continued simply a 
country of robbers. They (;arry on their 
depredations at long distances from their 
homes, to which they return by rapid inarches, 
and share their plunder to pay for the pro- 
tection at times which their own chiefs afford 
them. Ranajce, the first member of the 
Siudia family of note, commenced his career 
as the carrier of the slippers of Balajee 
Rao, peishwa. His care in the performaucij 
of this menial duty attracted his master’s 
attention, who appointed him to a command 
in the pagah or stable Iiorse. From this his 
rise to the first rank of Mahratta chiefs was 
vapid. He died in Malwa where he had acquir- 
ed some possessions, and was succeeded in the 
headship of the family by Madliojce Siudia, 
his second sou. Madhojee Sindia was pre- 
sent at the battle of Paniput, in whicli he 
was severely wounded. After the disastrous 
flight of the Mahrattas, Sindia’s family, like 
other Mahratta chiefs, lost their possessions 
in Malwa. On the return of the Mahrattas 
to Hindostan in 1764, the most active of the 
predatory leaders was Sindia, whose formid- 
able army, organised under Freindi officers, 
made him in reality the ruler of Hindostan, 
though nominally the servant of the peish- 
wa. Madhojee Sindia played a most im- 
portant part in tlio struggle which took 
place for the peishwaship after the death 
of Madho Rao, Bullal. Tie was the chief 
support ot the party of Nana Furnaves. 
Peace was concluded with the Mahratta by 
the treaty of Salhye in 1781, Sindia being 
the mutual guarantee of both powers for its 


observance. Under the 3rd Article of this 
treaty, the right of the British government 
to the Pergunnah and town of Barooch was 
recognised. By the treaty of Salbye the in- 
dependendent power of Madhojee Sindia, in 
his relation to the British government, was 
first recognised, but in all other respects he 
continued ostentatiously to proffer subjection 
to the peishwa. Madhojee Sindia died in 
1794 and was succeeded by his grand nephew 
Dowliit llao Sindia who was too young to cany 
out any dangerous designs which Madhojee 
Sindia who died in 1794 might have entertain- 
ed. During the distractions which followed 
on the ])(*ishwa Madho Rao Narain, Sindia was 
al)le to place Baji Rao in power. The power 
of Sindia, whose army was commanded by 
French officers, was at this time most danger- 
ous to the British government. When by 
the treaty of Bassein the British government 
had recovered its influence at Poona and 
established a subsidiary force there, Dowlut 
Kao Sindia entered into a league with the 
rajah of Berar to defeat the objects of the 
treaty, and he opposed General Wellesley’s 
plan. In the campaign which followed, the 
power of Sindia was completely broken, both 
in Upper and Centra) India, and he was 
compelled to sue for peace, and to sign the 
treaty of Siirjee Anjenguam in 1803, by 
which ho was stripped of his territories in 
Hindustan and south of the Adjnnta hills, 
with the exception of some hereditary vil- 
lages, and resigned his claim.s on his former 
feudatory rajahs with whom the British go- 
vernment Jiad made treaties. A subsequent 
treaty was concluded on the 23rd Novem- 
ber 1805, but Sindia countenanced the pin- 
darnhs in 1817. The subsequent open defec- 
tion of the peishwa and the rajah ’of Berar 
shook the steadfastness of Sindia to his 
engagements. The strong fortress of Aseer- 
gnrh was not sniTendered as stipulated by tho 
treaty, and it therefore became necessary to 
reduce it by fori^e. In the captured fort n 
letter w^as found in which Siudia directed th^ 
governor to obey all orders of the peishwa, 
who, by attacking the Residency at Poouah, 
had declared war with the British govern- 
ment. In consequence of lliis want of good 
faith Sindia was required permanently to 
cede the fort of Ascergurh. Dowint Rao 
Sindia died in March 1827. He left no 
SOD, and had repeatedly evaded the advice 
of tho Resident to adopt a successor, leaving 
it to the British government to do what 
they might think proper. In accordance, 
however, with what was believed to be the 
last wishes of Dowlut Rao, a youth of eleven 
years named Moogut Rao, of an obscure 
branch of the family, but declared to be the 
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nearest relation of Dowlut Rao, was ailoptetl, 
inarrieil to the grand daughter of Dowlut Rao 
by Baiza Bai and placed in power with tlic 
title of Ali Jail Jaukojee Rao SIndia under 
the regency of Haiza Bai. Tlie Baiza Bai 
acknowledged this succession most reluc- , 
tantly, and maintained tliat it was lier latej 
husband’s intention that slie should hold j 
the regency during her life. The res- ; 
train ts under which the youth was held 
by the regent became at last iiitolciable 
to him and he lied from the palace and took 
refuge with tlie Resident. A reconciliation 
was with diflioulty etfected, but as govern- ; 
naent gave no detin it(‘ decision on the rights 
of the parties, the seeils of dissension remained 
and the cpiarrel liiially came to a crisis in 
1833. The Baiza Bai’s rule had become 
most unpopular and tlie cause of the young 
maharajali was espoused by a large ])ortion 
of the army, the Bai was com [)e lied to retire 
from the Gwalior territory, and the maha- 
rajah was aeknowledged by the British go- 
vernment. To such a length was the prin- 
ciple of absolute neutrality carried at this 
time, that government declared its indiller- 
enefe as to whicdi of the two ruled. Rajun 
Khan, a Piiidarec loader, brother of the tio- 
torious Cheetoo, had received a life-grant 
of lands in Sluija Wnl{)ore. Tlui rule of 
maharajali Jaukojee Sindia was very weak. 
Although the Baiza Bai had no strong 
party within Gwalior territories she did not 
cease to intrigue and to use freely l*or this 
purpose a sum of Rs, 37,00,000 which she 
Lad been awarded as her private property. 
Jaukojee Sindia died on 7th February 1843, 
he had no children and had expressed 
no wish regarding the succession although 
repeatedly and earnestly ui ged by the Resi- 
dent to do so. Tara Ranee, however, the 
maharajah’s Avidow, a young girl of twelve 
years of ago, Avith the concurrence of the 
chiefs of the state and the army, adopt- j 
cd Bugeeriit Rao, son of Ilnnwuut Rao, 
usually called Babajee Sindia, the nearest 
though a very distant relative of the maha- 
rajah, and the adoption was recognized by the 
British government. The boy wa.s then 
about eiglit years of age. He assumed the j 
title of Ali Jail Jyojee Rao Sindia. The 
Mama Sahib, Avho appearerl to jiossess the 
gi'eatest influence and was attached to Brit- | 
ish interests, Avas chosen by the chiefs as 
regent. But troubles again arose through 
tlie instigations of Dada Khasji Wala Avho 
was at length delivere<] up. It remained 
lioAV only to negociate measures for the 
formation of an efheient government and 
the reduction of the army. For thi.s pur- 
pose tan interview A^^as agreed upon be- 
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I tAveen the governor-general and the maha- 
j rajah Avhieh was to take place at Hingoona 
' on 26th December 1843. The day passed 
I Avitliout the appearance of the maharanee 
and her son, Avho Avere held in restraint by 
the mutinous troops. On the 29lh December 
Avhen the British army was taking up its ad- 
vanced ground, it was fired on by the Gwalior 
troops. The battles of Maharajpore anil 
Punniar Avere fought the same day and 
ended in the total defeat of the Gwalior 
army, and the eonclusion of a treaty by 
Avbich it Avas agreed that territory yielding 
eiijliteen laklis a year should be ceded to the 
British govei nineut for the inaiiitenanee of a 
contingent force, and other lands for the 
payini'iit of the debts of tlie state to tbo 
Briti.sh government and the expenses of the 
Avar ; that the army sliould be reduced 
to 6, 000 eavalry, 3,000 infantry and 200 
gunners with ^>2 guns ; tliat the government 
during the minority should he eondneted ac- 
cording to the advice of thcBi itish Besident ; 
and that the just territorial rights of the 
Gwalior state should be maintaini'd liy the 
British goATinment. From this time till the 
mutinies of I8r)7 thei’e Avas little change in 
the ridations of the Bi itisli government Avith 
the Gwalior state. By the mutiny of the con- 
tingent in June 18-37, the political agent was 
forced to ipiit GAvalior. In Juno 18,38 the 
maharajah was di'siu’ted by bis troops on the 
approach of tin? rel)els iniilcr Tantia Topee. 
He and bis minister Avere compelled to floe 
to Agra. On H)th June, Gwalior Avas re-takeii 
by Sir Hugh Itose’s force and the maharajah 
was risoslahlished in his palace. From that 
date the conlideiice of the maharajah Avas en- 
tirely Avithdrawn from his minister to whom 
he conceived an intense dislike. Dinkur Rao 
Avas at last removed from office in December 
18,39, and Balajee Chimnajee was appointed 
in his stead Avith the coneurrcnce of tlie 
British government. Since that time the 
maharajah has himself superintended the 
wliolc of his affiiirs. For his service.s during 
the mutinies, Sindia received a Sumiud 
conferring on him the right of adoption. 
He was also informed that lands yielding 
three lakhs of rupees a year Avould be added 
to his territories ; that permission would ho 
giAum to him to raise his infantry from 3,000 
to o,000 men, and Ids artillery from 32 to 36 
guns ; that the arrears due to the British 
government on account of tlie deficiency in 
rcA^eiiues of tlie districts assigned under the 
treaty of 1844 would be remitted, and that no 
payments Avould in future be claimed should 
tlicse revenues fall short of eighteen lakhs ; 
and the annual payment of rupees 10,000 out 
of the revenues of Burwa Saugor in the 
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Jhansi district would be hereditary. These 
modificatihiis of the treaty of 1844 were 
embodied in a now treaty concluded on 
12th December 1860. The rajah of Amjhe- 
ra, tributary to Sindia, paid annually to the 
Gwalior state a tribute of rupees 3o,000 j 
under an engagement mediated by the British 
government. Tliis tribute was part of the 
sums assigned in 1844 for the payment of the 
contingent, and is now payable by Sindia to 
the British governnKuit under the treaty of 
1860, Besides this the maharajah contributes 
Ha lee rupees 20,000 towards the payment of 
the Malwa Bheel corps. Formerly Sindia 
contributed only i*uj)ees 8,000 to this corps, 
and the rajah of Amjhora contributed rupees 
4,000. But when Amjhera was confiscated 
and made over to Sindia in consequence of 
the rebellion of the lajah in 18dT it was 
made subjecit to a payment of rupees- 20,000, 
no further conrribul ion being reipiired on ac- 
count of (1 walior. Including the cessions to j 
Sindia und(*r the ti-eaty ot‘ IStiO, the tiuritorics i 
of tlie Gwalior state ari^ estimated to contain • 
a population of about 2,o0(),()()() souls and to | 
yield a rcviuine of rupe(‘s 0o,()0, U)2, of which ' 
rupees 78,38,000 an^ derived IVoin tin; laud ; 
tax, rupe(‘s 14,70,202 fioin customs, and tin* : 
I'est from the tribute's of (eudatories, I'lie 
customs rcveiiuois ivali/td from transit duties 
on iron, toba(!co, sugai’, and salt, all other | 
artiides being free, and from dagbire and ' 
other hand taxes. Ko transit duties are | 
taken on the portion of (ho Agra and | 
Bom hay road and its branebos passing j 
through Siiidia’s t(*rritories or on (he roads | 
coniieeting Gwalior with hdawali and Fur- ! 
rukliabad, Duttia and flliansi and Calpee. ! 
After tile capture of Gwalior by tlie force ! 
under Sir Hugh Itosb in 1838, tlie fort of ' 
Gwalior continued to be held by British I 
troops. During the negociations, however, | 
wliiiili ended in the treaty of 12th December , 
1860, Lord Canning promised that the fort i 
should be restored to Sindia, wlien this could | 
with safety be done. It was, however, final- 
ly decided ill 1864, that the cantonment of 
Morar should Vie maintained, and it therefore 
became necessary that the (j walior fort should 
eontinue to be garrisoned by British troops. 
Gwalior is tiio capital of the maharajali 
Sindia.— - Evgagcnients aini Snn- 

nuds, Vol. 'w, pp, 199, ‘ 200 , 203-204, 207- 
208, 211-12. vii,^. 391 ; Aiinals of Indian 
Admmistration ; Friend of India, October 
1868. See Perron, Thomas, Mahratta govern- 
ments in India. 

SINDICA, also Punarnava, Sans. Bocr- 
haavia tuberosa, also Diospyros embryopteris. 

SINDI KODI, Maleal, Cocculus cordi- 
foliiis. 


SINGAPORE. 

SINDJAVl, see Kurdistan. 

SINDOMANA, or Sehwan, capital of Sam- 
bus. See Kabul. 

SINDOO, Chceneh, Vuraitch, Chhuttheh, 
Sidhoo, Kureka, or Knrreal, Gondul, &c., 
are %Jat sub-divisions in the Paiijab. 

8INDROL, Hind. U1 lain mis virgatus. 

SINDU, or Saraswali, see Hindu. 

SINDUR, Guz., Hind. lied lead. 

SINDUliA, Sans. Bed lead. 

SINDUliAM, properly Senduram, Tel. 
Red lead. 

SINDURI CIIETTU, Tel. Rottlera 
tinctoria. 

SINDUVA CIIETTU, Tel. Acacia spe- 
ciosn. 

SINDU YA, Sans., also Sindhuka, Sans. 
Vitex uegundo. 

SING, Guz., Mind. Horn. 

SING. No nation is more closely united 
by tli(‘ ties of elansbip, which they designate 
by the word .^ing, than the Chinese. AH the 
imiiiy millions are dividi'd into rather more 
than 400 sing ; (hose who belong to the same 
sing, consi<l(‘r each other as relations, descend- 
e<l I'roni the same' ancestor, and bound in duty 
to lend mutual help. This excellent custom 
d(‘generates frequently into that exclusive 
partiality, which is so repugnant to the spirit 
of true philanthropy. One sing is opposed to 
th(3 oilier, one clan oppressi's the other ; they 
proceed even so far as to engage in open hos- 
tilities. Tlic tics of nearer relationship arc 
still closer. A ChiiK'se is taught by his sages 
to love his relations. — Gutzlajps Chinese 
ilistorg, Vof. i, p, 207. 

fSlNGAHAU, Ben(;. Nyctauthes arbor 
tristis. 

SINGALESE, tlie people of Ceylon, See 
Singhalese. 

SINGAPORE. TIic island of Singapore, 
at the south(*rii extri'inity of the Malay 
peninsula, in hit. 1*17“ N., long. 103’50® E., 
is sepamted IVoin (he continent by a narrow 
strait, ill some jilaces less than a mile in 
width. The island is 25 miles in length, and 
about a third of that distance in breadth, has 
an area of 206 square miles, and a population 
of 50,000, of whom a very large proportion 
arc Chinese emigrants. 

The settlement was obtained by purchase 
from the sultan of Johorc 011 the mainland in 
tlie year 1819, and has since rapidly risen to 
importance. It is attached to the Bengal 
presidency. T'he town of Singapore, on the 
S. E. coast of the island, contains a number 
of public edilices, several churches, and an 
Anglo-Iudiau college. The island consists of a 
number of low hills and ridges with narrow 
and rather swampy flats intervening. In 
several places the sea-face is elevated jiut the 
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greater portion of the circumference ia fring- The Chinese catty weighs 22^ Sp. dollars. 

by a pretty deep belt of mangrove forest. Rice is sold by the royan of 40 piculs. The 
Bukit Timah is a granitic hill, about 530 feet native merchants buy imported produce from 
high, but the rest of the island is composed the islands by the Malay picul, but sell it by 


of sedimentary rocks, amongst which sand 
stone occupies a prominent place. There*are 
other elevations on the island known as 
Oxleys, Scotts, Guthries, &c., hills. Singa- 
pore was first settled in a. d. 1160, by Sri 
Sura Bawami. P^om an inscription now 
destroyed on a sandstone rock on a narrow 


the Chinese picul. Singapore timber is con- 
veyed in huge rafts, 500 or 600 feet long and 
60 or 70 feet broad with atap-leafed houses 
on the top : each raft containing about 2,000 
logs, bound together by rattan rope. In 1852 
the value of the British exports to Singa- 
pore was 637,981/. ; ill 1860 it had risen to 


point to the left of the entrance of the Sin- ! 1,671,092/. Tlie imports from Singapore 
gapore river, it would appear that raja Suran i amounted in value, in 1854, to 794,105/., and 
of Amdan Nagara after conquering the state ■ ** ^ ^ 

of Johore with his kling or Coromandel troops 
proceeded to Tamask, about a.d. 1201, re- 
turned to Kliug or Bejanagar, and left this 
atone monument. Tam Sack is also called 
Singapura. In 1836 the population w’as 


in 1860 to 4,054,042/. In 1852 the exports 
of cotton goods to Singapore were of the 
v.alue of 452,927/. ; in 1860 they had risen 
to 1,079,098/. The Singapore of 1861, was 
a great city of 90,000 inhabitants stretching 
upwards of five miles from the Peninsular 


29,984, in 1840 it was 39,681, in Nov. and and Orientiil Company’s station at New Har 
Dee. 184S, it was 59,043; hour on the west to the vast cocoanut plaiita- 

Europoans 360 Jews 22 | ^ions Oil the east. Spacious roads covered 

“ 002 Malay.H j with Chinese, Kling, Malay, Jew and Arab ; 


P-lrl^ees^ ^’“23 j churches, town-halTs, institutions and court- 

5 ! houses. Government hill is about 160 feet 


Eurasians. 

Armenians 

Arabs 194 

Balinese 140 8ianie.se 

Boyanese 763 1 Military 600 ] high. There are no hills higher than 300 

Bugis 2,269 Convicts l,o48 j 

Caffriea 3 

Chinese.... 27,088 

Cochin-Chinese 27 

Javanese 1,640 Total ..... 50,043 ' 

The gross value of the imports and ex- • 


2,00.5 ! town. The highest hill Buket 

Others....... l!o(X) ! Temah is in the centre of the island and 

about 500 feet high. For a sum of 60,000 
dollars and a yearly stipend of 24,000 dollars 
for life, the sultan of Johore made over the 
porta at Singapore at stated intervals, durin„ ' of Singapore to the British in the year 

the 31 official years 1825-26 to 1854-55, was isjy. sir Stamford Raffles lived but n few 


Years 


Imports. Exports. 


Grand 

Total. 


1825-26. 

1830-31. 

1835-36. 

1840-41. 

1845-46. 

1850-51. 

1854-55. 


1,407,465 1, 202, 975'2, 61 0,440 
2,000,373 1,948, 406|3, 948, 784 
1,654,089 1, 562,864|3, 216,953 
8,178,543 2,673,381 5,851,924 
12,895,227 2,356,872 5,252,099 


3,085,587 2,551,700 
3,976,28013,409,934 


5,637,287 

7,386,214 


years to lay the foundation of flio commerce 
of the port. Singapore was settled on the 6th 
February 1819. Singapore was finally ceded 
by treaty on 2nd August 1824 to the Briti.sh 
by the sultan of Johore. Tlie population of 
Singapore exceeds 90,000 souls, viz. : — 

European a and Indo-BritonU 2,445 

Klinga, (Madras Coast men) 10,888 

Bengalees 11,7.36 

Chinese 50,043 

Burmese, Siamese, Bugis, Javanese and Arabs., 14, .581 
Floating popul.ation and Convicts 8,000 

The shipping frequenting the port equals 
that of Bombay and the trade is yearly on 


.Singapore is a free port, the only charges j the increase. The prospei'ity of the island 
being the Straits Light Dues, whi(;h are one | ,^ay bo attributed to the fact of its ports 
anna or 2| cents, per registered ton on mcr. ! heing free of charge to all nations and to the 
chant vessels. All national ships are free of j encouragement being given to the iiinumer- 
this also. native craft to convey thither the rich 


In Singapore, measures of capacity arc 
rarely used, and these only with certain ar- 
ticles, such as tobacco, &c. 

16 tael make 1 catty equal to 1 lb., 5 oz., 
5^ grs. or l \ lb. avoirdupois. 

100 catties, make I (Chinese) picul 
lbs. avoirdupois. 

40 (Chinese) piculs, make 1 royan. 

2 (Malay) piculs, make 1 char. 

The Malay catty weighs 24 Spanish dollars. 
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produce from the innumerable Eastern Archi- 
pelago group of islands, which they barter 
for piece goods from the home market. — 
Quarterly Review , No. 222, p. 513 ; Cal* 
culia Review, No. Ixxiii, pp, 36-38 ; Trains 
in America, pp. 83-90 of No. iii, Sep. 1847, 
of Jour, of Ind. Arch. See India, Jakuu, 
Johore, Kyan.s, Malays, Pedra Branca, Rallies. 

SINGARA, Beng., Hind. Trapa bispi- 
Dosa or natans. 
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SINGARDAN, a toilet bag for containing which ceremony constitutes her Iiis wife.— 
a looking-glass, comb, tongue-scraper, meesee, Steinhadis Punjab^ pp. 79-80 ; Wilson. 
soorma. 8INGIIARAJA, a ruler of Kandy in Cey- 

SINGARHUR, Beng., Hind. Nyctanthcs Ion, a history of whose cruelties is given 
arbor tristis. by Knox, who escaped in 1679. — Knox's 

SINGASUN is the ancient term for “the Relafion. 
himloo throne, signifying ‘ the lion-seat.’ SINGlIALEvSE, natives of Ceylon, The 
Charuns, bards, who are all maharajas, ‘great population in 1844 was estimated at 1,442,062, 
princes,’ by courtesy, have their seats of the and in 1857 it amounted to 1,697,975 besides 
hide of the lion, tiger, panther, or black about 30,000 soldiers and foreigners. Since 
antelope. — Tod's Rajasthan^ VoL i, p. 293. then an estimate has been made, which shows 
SINGBHUM, that part of it culled the a population close on three millions. There 
Kolehan is the country proper of the Ho, are various statements as to the races occupy-' 
and is for about 60 miles Jind from 35 to 60 in ing Ceylon. The European population is 
breadth a series of fair and fertile plains small, under 4,000, consisting chiefly of Bri- 
studded with hills. In Singbhum, occasion- tish emigrants e.rnployed in tlie civil and mili- 
ally, in the markets, a young man will pounce tary service or on the plantations. Descend- 
on a girl and carry lun* olF by force, his ants of lOuropeans, or Ceylonese, are about 
friends covering the retreat. Singbhum was 15,000 or 20,000. 

never Mahratta, and in 1857 its chief, the rajah Burrfher is a term properly applicable only 
of Poorahat, joined in the rebellion, many of to white persons of pure Dutch descent, of 
the Lurka-Kol following him. A Christian wliom there are now but very few in Ceylon ; 
mission went to Chota Nngpore, in 1845, | but the name has, by courte.sy, been given to 
and lias made much progress amongst the j all those who in India are styled Indo-Bri- 
Dhangar race. — Dalton, pp. 163, 181. tons, Eurasians, Anglo-Indians, East-Indians 

SING-BRANG-KUN. l^urcir, Goidonia or half-castes, namely, the descendants of 
wallichii, a timber of the Himalaya, univer- Europeans by native women, therefore a race 
sally adopted for ploughshares and other of mixed European and native origin, 
purposes requiring a hard wood. It ascends The coast people of Ceylon are of a Tamu- 
4,000 feet ou the mountains. In very dry lian or Dravidian stock. Those of Kandy, 
soils it is replaced by “ sal” Vatoria robusta, with their habits of polyandry, would seem 
aud more rare the Pinus longi folia. to be more allied to the people of Coorg, 

SINGESHVVAR, an ambient buddbist but the coast tribes are of the same race as 
temple in the Cbayagang Duar, a southern I the Tamular of the peniiisnla. The Siiiglia- 
division of Kamroop It has becni appropri- ; lese thenrselves, howev^er, do anything but 
ated by the hindoos. ; favour this idea. Tlufy i*egard the Tamuls 

SING-GE-CII IJ. The Garo river is the with dislike, as foreigiK'rs who warred on them 
Sing-ge-cliu or Indus, also called there Gar- and conquered the northern part of the island, 
jung-elin, and there is no great eastern Intermarriag(‘s arc exe.(‘(‘dingly rare, and the 
bramdi as some .suppose. At Garo, aetrord- Singhalese; of any po.sitiou who formed such 
ing tPf MoorerofI, it is a very in.signili<-aiit union would be considered socially degraded, 
stream. — Copt. Gerard's Recount oj Koo/ta- Tiiere arc a few wild out-easte races, the 
war, pp. 3 to 144. See Indu.s. Gahaleya, llhodiahaiul Veddah in the forests 

SINGH, IIi.M), from the San.^^crit Sinh or ami unfrequented parts. The Singhalese 
Sinha a lion, is a suffix to the names of the 1 range them.selves under the hea<ls of Kamliaiis, 
military castes of Hajputs, also of Sikhs, ; low'-eomitry Singhalese, Khobiah and Ved- 
wheu flghtiiig men. \Vheii a Maiijliee Singh dali. The Tamul people of Oeyluii belong 
dies, leaving no male offspring, his brollior.s, to the same race as the Tamular of Southern 
or his nephews, of the full blood, assume the India, and consist either of those who have 
right of succession, to which the widow^s been on the island for centuries or wdio are 
become competitors. According to the Shas- recent emigrants. They are eliiefly to be 
ters (if tliey may be considered applicable to found in the north-east portion of the island, 
public property and chiefship.s,) the prior and the two towns to whi(!h they chiefly re- 
title of the widows is held ; but the Sikhs, sort are Jaffna and Trincomallee. Batticaloa 
with a view to avoid an open and direct vio- is the centre of the dense Tamul population, 
lation of a known law, have a custom termed Their main occupation is agricultural. The 
kurawa, or chadur-dalna, which obtains in labourers of the i.sland are styled coolee also a 
every family, with the exception of those of Tamul word. They come over in large num- 
the Bhaee, the eldest surviving brother of bers from the continent during the coffee 
the deceased places a white robe over, and season. 

the ueeth, or ring, in the nose of the widow, Lord Valentia who travelled in Ceylon, 
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in the beginning of the century, snys the : is a moderate price for a tortoise-shell back 
races are the Rnjjih Waiisaya, the kings (.-11810. j comb, which increases in value according to 
Brahmana iVtmsai/a, tlie caste of hrah- 1 the size and quality of the shell : hair pins 

mins skilled in science. Tliis race belong to | of tortoise-shell are worn by the women : 

the Tamul family, following the hindoo re- ^old and silver being substituted for full dress ; 
ligioii. The highest of the Singhalese races these hair pins are among the articles pur- 
ls the Velahi or Goya. chased by passengers in the steam-boa Is. 

Wanija IVatfSfif/n^ the merchant caste. The rich and well- watered delta between 
Gold loansat/a, the caste of Gowi, who Colombo and Calle is an overgrown wa.ste. 
cultivate the ground, known in Ceylon by I The Singhalese, whose property it is, have 
the name of Vellala, which Jiowever is not a ' covered it with cocoanut, bread-fruit and 
Singhale.se wonl. These Gowi or Vellala are | jack-fruit tre(?s, and on these they are content 
of the highest caste of Singhalese on the island, j to live, or rather exist, passing the great part 
CArtWr/rz/rt///?, inhahilants of Ihe woods, who Of tlieir time in sleep, while the women of 
strip the skins of animals to make leather their householil work. 

thongs. Kandians are the inhabitants of the hill- 

Veddo, a people who live wild in the woods, , country, and are a hardy robust race, never 
and kill wild beasts. reeeiilly intermingling with their low 

Duravo casti', eommouly called Chamh), ' country-brethren. Their language is made 
which is not a Siiighah-se word. The name up of three component parts, Kin (orSingha- 
Duravo is compounded of two words, which lese pure) the Pali, ami the Sanscrit. Tliey 
signify come from afar. possess an extensive literal ure, and Iheir re- 

Karnwo. Inhere arc nine snh-divisions of ligion is buddhism. The low country 8inga- 
this race, which is commonly called the fisher- lese ai’o either Unddhists, Uoinaii ('atholicjs, or 
man's caste ; it derives its name from a (!om- Protestants. The iiilluencoof Koman Catholic- 
pound \vord which signilics “evil-doers,” be- ismis verygn-at, and lliepeoplo/irodivid(?d into 
ciiuso the occupation of the caste is the de- classes ae(a.)rding to their occupations. Among 
stroying of animals, which by the religion of the Kandyans, polyandry was prevalent till 
Buddha is forbidden. declared illegal in 18o(), and the wife had the 

vSirr ill his Ceylon says, the principal castes possession of all the brotliers. TJie children 
are four, viz : call the eldest bi’other, fatlier. A man can 

The Surya Vausc or royal race ; this has )rm» in anotlier not a relation, to have joint 
two divisions, viz marital rights with himself ; iiidoed the first 

Goe IVansCf a division of tlie Surya or i husband, can so introduce, as many as the 
royal race, cultivators, tin? most nnmerons in j wife will consent to riiceive as husbands, 
the island, and to it belong the nobh?s, chiefs, According to Polybius, polyandry was pnic- 
priests, and nearly all the government ser- tiscid in ancient Greece, aiuLin Book vii, wo 
vants. read that it was an old and habitual practice 

Nille Makarcya, or sbepberds, is the in Sparta. In Kandy, in the Beeiia marriage, 
second division of the Surya. the husband went to reside in the w’ife’s house, 

Brahmina Wanse, descendants of brah- and the woman shared tlie family inheritamie 
mins. with her 'mothers. The husband, in this 

Wiepa Wanse, is divided into two classes, marriage, can be dismissed summai ily, by the 
cultivators and shepherds. family of the wife. In the Deega, a more 

Kshoodra Wnnse, which has sixty sul)- ' resjiectable marriiige, tlie wife leaves her own 
divisions. The Singhalese are a small ra<-e, | house for that of the husband — forfeits all 
and by no means good-looking. Thcdr com- claim on the [iroperty of her parents hut ac- 
plexiou is the same as that of the hindoos ; ' piiring some claim on that of her husband, 
but their features are of the European type, ; and the wile cannot obtain divorce, unless 
and their skin is far fairer tliaii that of the : with the full consent of the husband. l)i- 
Tamul ra (!0 in Ceylon. | vorces are constantly sought for by women, 

The costume of the men is a long petticoat, i on trivial prehMices. A child born within 
fastened round the waist and reacdiing to the | nine months of the divoice, must be maintain- 
heels. Tortoise-shell combs are worn by men : ed by I lie husband. The Kandyans area 
as w^ell as women. In the numerous excesses larger race of men than tlie Singhalese of the 
into which Enropemi costurnelias been carried, i coast provinces. They have a saucy, inde- 
thesizeof the back comb worn by ladies has j pendent mien, but are exceedingly iudolent 
never attained that of the Singhalese men, j and tliriftless, 

who also wear a narrow long bent comb across | Gahalnya, are an outcaste predatory riico, 
the forepart of the head — the lighter coloured ; near iMatelle in Ceylon who acted as exeeii- 
shell is most esteemed by lliem. Five pounds i tiouers iu the times of tfic Kaudyaii kings. 
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GatiaroOf an outcaste raceju Ceylon. 

Vedda/f, are hunters, and are supposed to he 
amongst the first occupants of the island. They 
are a wild serai-savage race residing in the in- 
terior. The forest Veddah dwell in hollow trees 
or caves, subsist on game which they kill with 
rudely formed bows and arrows, wandering fi ora 
jungle to jungle, as the game becomes scarce. 
They will not hold the slightest intercourse 
with any natives but those of their own tribe, 
and their language is said to be unintelligible 
toallothers. The village Veddah dwell in cer- 
tain districts, hold but slight intercourse with 
the other inhabitants of the island, will not 
intermarry nor mix with them. They can 
make themselves understood to the Singhalese. 
Their sole clothing is a strip of cloth which 
hangs down in front, and is fastened by a 
coir cord, which passes round their loins. 
Their liair, beards and whiskers are never 
shorn or cleansed, hut hang down in matted 
masses. Tcnnent descril)es the Veddah as 
miserable objects, active but timid, athletic 
though deformed, with large head.s and mis- 
shapen limbs. Their long black Iiair and 
beards fall down to the middle in uncombed 
lumps, they stood before him with their faces 
bout towards tlie ground, and llieir restless 
eyes twinkled upwards Avitli an expression of 
uneasiness and uppreliension. The children 
were unsightly objects, entirely naked, with 
misshapen joints, huge heads and protnbei’ant 
stomachs ; the women, who were rolnctant 
to appear, were the most repulsive specimens 
of humanity h (3 had ever seen in any country. 

The forest Vod<lah are dexterous liunters, 
and especially skilful in snaring the wild ele- 
phant. 'J'he two sections of the trilx; do not 
intermarry, as they mutually distrust eacli 
other. The Veddah generally deposit their j 
dead in the jungle to be devoured by wild ani- I 
inals. They arc said to worsliip the j)l;niets, ? ; 
evil spirits and the spirits of deceased ances- 
tors. They have their own headsmen whom 
they elect and obey, 'i'hey use hows and arrows 
and clubs of iron wood. I'bey occupy a district 
about 90 miles long and 45 broad in the south- 
eastern side of Ceylon, lying between the sea 
and the base of the iiadullah and Oovah hills. 
According to JMr. Sirr they are a remnant of 
the Yakko, the original inhal)itants of Ceylon, 
who, 2,000 years ago, after the conquest of the 
island by Wajayo and lus followers, retired 
into the wilds as the Knii in Guzerat, the 
Bhil in Malwa, the Pntwa in Cuttack, the Kond 
in Gondwana, and the Beda in My sore rcti red 
before coiiqnerois. The Hisadie, or Besadae, 
which in inedia»val Greek is called Vo.sad£e, 
are alluded lo in the tract of Palhidius do 
Moribus Brardimanorum, written about a. d. 
100, and the same name is applied by rtolemy I 
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to a similar race inhabiting northern India. A 
tribe in Mysore, known by the name of Beder 
or Beda, is said to have formed part of the 
army of Tipu Sahib ; the Beder of Mysore and 
up to the Kistnah river are an active agricul- 
tural people though pn^datory and from them 
the term Pindarn came to be used. The Veddah 
j of Ceylon live by hunting and use the bow, in 
drawing which they employ their hands and 
their feet. They are omnivorous and eat carriou 
and vermin, roots, grain, fruit,birds, bats, crows, 
owls, and kites, but refuse the bear, elephant 
and buffalo. Their language is a dialect of 
Singhalese, free from Sanscrit or Pali, but the 
vocabulary is very limited and they liave re- 
course to gestures and signs. They have no 
knowledge of God, nor of a future state, and 
have no temples, idols, altars, prayers, or 
charms, but have a devil-worship. They do 
not bury, but cover their dead with leaves 
in the jungle. Th(‘y are regarded by the 
Singhale.se as of liigh descent. 

Rhodia, a little numerous outcaste, scarce- 
ly civilized, race, in Ceylon, foi'biddeu to ap- 
pi’oach a temple, or any of the higher castes. 
According to one tradition, (hey were hunters 
wlio, on the eve of a solemn occasion, failing 
to obtain game, i^c., murdered a child and 
sent its dismembered body (or the king ; but 
another Iradilion is to theeiiect that this caste 
persisted in eating beef afu./ ils use as food 
iiad been prohibited, 'riie native laws for- 
bade a Rhodia to a})j)i oach a temple of bnddba 
or the gods ; to build houses or to live in any 
abode emtlosed wit bin walls, nor even to CLil- 
tivat<3 the soil or })ossess land ; and, even to 
(his day, their dwellings are mei’o sheds. 
They were forhid^len to ai)pr()ac]i mucli le.ss 
to touch or hreallie upon a caste man, and all 
things they (ouch arc deemed nmriean. The 
men wander about in parties or tribes seeking 
their precarious subsistence. Tlieir Avomeu 
perform feats of legerdemain, and tell fortunes, 
tlieir want of chastity is proverbial. Their 
numbers do not exceed a thousand, and they 
arc principally in the Kandyan province, at 
Satfragam, Dcnnbera, Wallepane, &c. Nomi- 
nally buddhists they are also dev il-worsbippers. 
Rodeya or Roilda, in Singhalese, literally means 
filth. In their social legravlatioii, they re- 
semble the Cagot and Caqneax, who from 
time immemorial have been held in abhorrence 
in the valleys of the Pyrenees and the plains 
of Bretagne, Poitou and Guienne. 

Chalidy the cinnamon-peelers of Ceylon, 
claim to be superior to the Velalar race. The 
Chalia were the founders of the Amerapura 
sect of buddhists in opposition to the secta- 
rian tyranny of the orthodox buddhists. 

Amongst the Singhalese buddhists, the 
term buddlia is understood to mean, beings 
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wlio appear in the world at intervals, and are iog this important article of food appears to 
able to teach men the Way to attain uirwana, have been extirpated from tlie tanks of South- 
and they recognize Aiioniadassa as a Buddha crn India, but it has been preserved in the 
prior to Gautama. Tlieir literature is in | MahraUa country and the Dekhan. There are 
Pali, and the Dipavansa contains a history : more than one species which produce the 
of buddhism in that island Avliicli breaks off Siiighara or Water nuts. The large seeds of 
with the death of Mahasona A. d. o()2, ; Trapa bicornis, a native of China, and of 
The Mahawansa was compiled by Maha- ; T. hispinosa and T. natans, species indigenous 
wana wlio Jived about A. d. oOO, was • to India, are sweet and eatable, and the aqua- 
brought down by successive writers to the : tic plants Avhieh furnish them are hence an 
eighteenth century and was ti’anslated by the extensive aiticle of cultivation. Ju Cashmere 
Ilon’ble G. Tumour of the Ceylon Civil Ser- and othei- }>arts of the east they are eoinmon 
vice. Tlie Singhalese language according to , food, and known under the name of Singhara 
Rask belongs to the Turanian family of I nuts. In Cashmere the government obtains 
speech, but in Ceylon, where the Arian and i from these nuts £12, ()()() of annual revenue. 
Dravidiaii element is intermixed, a remnant Mr. Moorcroft mentions that linnjeet Singli 
of bnddhists is still to be found who use derived nearly the same sum. Prom Of), 000 | 

tlie Pali scriptures. In the wliole line of to I28,(K)0 loads of this nnt are yielded an- 
coast in the extreme soiith-enst, south and niially by the lake of Oollci* alone. 'I'lie nut 
south-west of the ])eninsnla of India, a large . abounds in fecnla. In Cliiiia the kernel is 
part of the population of Ceylon is of foreign , used as an article of food, being roasted or 
blood. j boiled like the potato. The Singhara grown 

Singhalese seems to bear towards Sanscrit: in the pools nctir the Julluudhur cantoumeiit 
and Pali a relation similar to that which the is considered very superior. Dr. Koyle writes: 
English of the present day bears to the com- . that a species of Singhtira forms a consider- 
bination of Latin, Anglo-Saxon and Norman- : able portion of the Ibod of the inhaliitants 
Frencli, who furni the bases of the language, of Cashmere, and we learn from Mr. Forster, 

In Singhalese, words connoeted with rural that it yielded the govennmmt £l 2,000 a year 
life and used to denote tin; ordinary wants of' of revenue; tind Mr. Moorci'oft mentions near- 
mankind before society had attained orgaiiis- ly the same sum as Ivnnjeet Singh’s shan‘, 
ation, are pure Singhalese. Terms applicnl)le from 9f),00() to 128,000 ass-loads of this nut 
to science and art ar(3 from Suuserrit, and being yielded by the lake of Oiler. The long 
those of the national religion arc ttdveii from stalks of the phin ts reach up to the surface 
the Pali. of the water, upon whi(di their green leaves 

The names of their Aveek days are ; — float, and their pnni while flowers e.xpand 

Sunday Irida, from Ini, the Sim. lieautifnliy among them in the latter ])art of 

Monday vSaiiduda,fromChandnya, theMooii. the afternoon. The nut :rows iind(‘r wafer 

Tuesday..,. AngJihaiuwada, from Angaharawa, after the flowcns decay is of a friungular 
Mars. shape, and eovored Avith a tough brown in- 

Wedncsday.Budada, from Bnda, Mercury, tegument adhering strongly to the kernel, 
Thursday. ..Brahaspatiuda, from Brahaspati, which is Avhite and esculent, and of a tine 
diipifer. eartilaginons texture. They rijien in the hit- 

Friday Siknrada, from .Siknra, Venus. ter end of tlie rainy season and are eatable 

Saturday. ... Seijnsjii uda,fr()mSei)asnra,.8atnrn. till November. In the Panjab, the variety 
The men as Avell as tlni Avumen, have long called Singhara pnrbiya, the (‘astern or doAvn 
petticoats, Avith their hair fastened with a tor- country wafer caltrops, is deemed of sutxu’ior 
toiseshell or silver comb, in a. coil at, lln‘ back quality. — SlcettKtn's Rambles of an Indian 
of the head. Tliere is very little difference Official) M, K. J. R.; Simmonds ; Rowell's 
ill the dress of the men and thci AV()m(!n, the Hand-book, Kcon. Rrod., Rati jab, p. 262 ; 
men all w(*ar long Iiair, whicJi is black, Valcniia's Voyage and Travels, VoL i, 
fine and straight. While bathing the men 492 ; Rhode s ; Sirr, Vol, ii, p. 316. 

let their hair doAvn, but at olhei- times it is SINCIUJ, ISans. A lion, from singa, to 
drHAVU tightly off the face, and rolled in a injure. 

knob at the back. — Ffardy, pp. 4, .5, 83, 81, SINGHD-VAIIINFE, Sans., from siug- 
286, 290, 291, 303, 433 ; Ft ere' s Antipodes, hii, and viih, a vehicle. 

p. 146; Tennent's Ceylon; Sit rs Ceylon, SI NGM BUM is situated in the Singhbuni 
VoLW, p,2\6) Vule Cathay, I ol.W, district, and the inhabitants pay a nominal 

See Ceylon, India, llhodia, Spinifex squar- ohedience to the maharajah of that province, 
losn.s, AVnjao. but tlie greater ])roporti()u of this population 

SINGHARA, Hind. This is the spinous is more under the influence of the rajah of 
fruitofTi apa 14spiuoha,&c. The plant furnish- Mokui burj than of any of the other powerful 
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chiefs in that part of the country. But even to drunkenness ; the religion of tlic Luvka 
liis orders are obeyed oiriy where they are Kol is nothing but ti superstition of the 
supposed to tend to the advantage of t)ie ! grossest kind. Their great divinity is the 
Kol thcriiHelves. Upon the whole it may he | sun (suruj), next to the sun ranks the moon 
said of this singular people that, living in a j (ehandoo), and tlien tlie stars, which they 
])i iineval and patriarchal manner under their V>elieve to be the cliildreu of the latter. They 
Mooiidas and Mankics, they have managed tc uniformly, upon solemn and great occasions, 
preserve a sort of savage independence, making i invoke tlie snn, and hy him many of these 
themselves dreaded and feared hy llieir more ! lawless men have, at times, sworn allegi- 
])owerfnl and eiviliz(;d neiglil»()iirs. 'Fhe ■ anee to the East India Company. Another 
Kolehiiii with its wilds and jungles is iliviiled ; form of oath used hy them is that of swearing 
into difTei'ent peer, as they aie termed, or . upon a small ([uantiiy of rice, a tiger’s skin 
])(‘rgnnnahs. 'fhese pe(;r are, generally speak- and claws, aij(l the earth of the white ants 
ing, not of any great extent, two or three nests ; besides the sun and moon, other infe- 
Tno(h‘rate marches carry you through each of rior ilivinities are supposed to exist, to whom 
them. 'J'here can he little doui)t, and siieli the Kol oUl*r up sacrifices of various kinds, 
is the tradition among the peopli* themselves, . These spirits are supposed to inhahit the trees 
that the Lurka Kol came originally from and topes in and around tlie village. It has 
(’hota-Xagpore, and are dc'scmidants of the not l)een distinctly as(!ertained what degree 
old Moonihi or Mooiidarce of that listrict. of power is attributed to these penates, as 
They ernigiat(‘(i finding the roman v, hills we may call them ; but the belief tlie Kol 
and valleys of Chota-Nagpore too confined entertain of the power and influence of the 
for their iiicn.'asing numbers. The same east Hhongas must be eonsideralfie, as they will 
of countenance prevails in the two races, on no account allow those trees to be dfj- 
though, perhaps, tinged with a wiM(‘r and more nuded of their l)raiK!hes, and still less cut 
fi(‘rce expression in the Lurka Kol. The down. It is tlie universal cnstoin in the 
Ilraon, who inhaliit great ])art of Chota- various Kol villages, that wlimi a woman is 
Xagpore, regard tliesc Kol as a tribe infe- seiz(‘d with the pains of labour, sbe is imuie- 
rior to tb(‘mselves, and do not intermarry with dintely removed to a lonely hut, the door is 
them. The villages in the Kolehan are ruled shut upon her, ofierings of various kinds are 
liy Moondas and Mankies, as in Chota-Nag- suspended near it to propitiate the Bliongaa 
pore. The former, the Moonda, is the pro- and no one ventures mair till all is over, 
prietor of one village ; while the latter The female sex, it may be observed, is not 
holds six, eight, or twelve. The>e villager k(‘pt siailiided and shut up. Not amongst 
potentates used fnapiently to wage fii?rce the haist singular of the customs of the Kol 
war with one anotlicr, and bitter and long is that eoniKJcted with their marriage. When 
existing fouds liave often ])revailed amongst a youtli has fixed his atfection on a lass, 
them. There is this jiccnliarity in tiie Kol i generally the inhabitant of some neighbour- 
character, however, tliat serious and bloody mg village, she is waylaid and carried oft- to 
as may b(3 the domestic quarrels, no sooner ; his Iiou.se by himself and Jiis friends. So 
are they thn'atened with hostlilities from with- | soon us information of tliis reaches the parents 
out, than all their animosities are laid aside of the girl, they proceed to tlie village of the 
and forgotten for a time. The villages are ravislier, not however, in general, with any 
generally built on some elevated spot sur- hostile purpose. Interviews take place be- 
lounded liy trees, and, at some little distance tween the friends on either side, and at length 
from the principal entrance to the villages, ^ matters are brought to a final settlement ; the 
the Kol standard or ensign, a pair of buftiilo ; new husband paying to the father of his 
liorns, is snspeiid(‘d in a conspicuous situation. . spouse n certain number of cows, goats, or 
Tlie dress of both sexes, is alike, a strip of ' hullaloe.s, according to his means, or the 
cloth brought round the loins and pa.ssed i beauty and conielinc.ss of liis bride. After 
between the thighs forming tlieir only cover- ; liiis a scene of feasting and intoxication gene- 
iiig : the women wear a profusion of coloured I rally follows, in Avhieli women and children 
beads suspended from tlieir iieidx.s, and have as well as men participate. The Kol burn 
IIkmi* ears ])ierced with a number of small their dead, earefully collecting the hones and 
brass rings. Tbcii- did. is of a v(*ry proinis- ashes and Imrying them with ofierings of rice 
cuons nature ; everything almost that can be in or m*ar tlieir villages, placing peiqiendi- 
considered eatable being i-elislied by them, ciilar or horizontal slalis of stone over each 
.•uid nmcli ol what we consider carrion is j p:irti(!ular grave. Those grave-stones form a 
eagerly sought for jind devoured. In this j remarkable object, and strike the eyo of 
lespect they do not difter from the Kol of ! every stranger on approaching a Kol village. 
Chota-Xagpore. They arc greatly addicted ^ The only weapons used by tlie Kol, whether 
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in war or hunting are the bow ami arrow, 
and the tulwa or fixe.^Journal of the R, 

Vol. xviii of 1861, pp^ 370-375. See 
India, Kol. 

SINGIIIA, Hind. Aconitum kakkra 
singi, Hind. Pistacia integer rima. 

SINGHPO or Sintipho, a people in- 1 
habiting the eastern districts of Assam 
to the head of the Brahmaputra. Accord- 1 
ing to their own traditions they descend- j 
ed from heaven ; but it is known that i 
about four .or tivc centuries ago they migrated 
from a mountainous region on tlie borders of 
China, gradually advanced to the mountains 
skirting Assam, and towards the close of the 
8th century established themselves ontlie low 
lands which they at present occupy. The- 
peoples called Muttnk, Singhpo proper, and 
Jili, form three divisions of the Singhpo 
group. The country of the Muttuk lies at a 
shoi’t dish'uice from where tlio Bralimaputra 
river enters the Assam valley, dwcdling close to 
the hanks and principally on tho southern 
side. The people are called Muttuk, Moran, 
and Moamerria or Mowameria, and are sub- 
jects of tlio Bursenapati, a vassal of the raja 
of Asam ; they are vaishnavahindoos. They are 
in tribes, as the Khaphok,Kha!uing, Khalang, 
and Nognum, and their language is said to con- 
tain sevendialects, sodilfereiit as to render them i 
almost unintelligible to one another. The ! 
Singhpo proper are a pow^crful intrusivo popu- 
lation residing partly in Assam and Manipur, 
and partly in the unexplored east. They are 
of a mixed Buddhist and Pagan creed, and 
live in separate villages under chiefs called 
Gam. There are four tribes known — the | 
Thengai, Mayang, Lnbrang and Mirip (Miri ' 
Mi'u, &c.) They have a domestic slavery, 
such bondsmen being called Gum-Jao. They 
practise polygamy. Property is divided 
between the eldest and youngest brother, the 
intermediate remaining with tliese two as 
clansmen. The Jili are conterminous with 
the Singhpo proper. Their language being 
I Singhpo and j Garo. The Kakn religi- 
on is more or less bnddhist, and the chief 
object of their worship is Gautama, But j 
they likewise worship the elements andj 
their gods, amongst wliom are Megh Duta 
and Ning Shi, to the latter of whom they 
dedicate skulls of buffaloes and the skulls of 
their enemies whom they kill in battle. Dr. 
Latham considers tho words Kaku, Kuki, 
Kakui and Kakhyen to be identical. 

But the word Singiipo is said to be 
merely a word for man in tho languages of the 
tribes to whom it is iipplied. The great nur- 
sery of these tribes is along the Sgin-ruiiee-kha, 
or great eastern branch of the Ira wadi. The 
wilder tribes are Khakhyen or Kakoo, and 


these sweep the Shan villages on which they 
exercise the greatest cruelties. The Muttuk is a 
branch of the Singhpo group, and the people 
are called Muttuk Moamerria or Mowameria. 
Tlieir country is a short distance from where 
the Brahma j)utra river enters the Asam valley, 
and they dwell close to the banks, and prin- 
cipally on the southern side. Tho principal 
tribes on the frontier of Upper Assam are tlio' 
Muttuk, tho Khamtce, and the Singhpo. The 
Bur Senapnttee or chief of the Muttuk 
branch of the Singhpo entered into an engage- 
ment in May 1826, whereby lie acknowledged 
the supremacy of the British, und bound him- 
self to supply 300 soldiers in time of war. 
The management of the country was left in 
his own hands, except as regards capital of- 
fences. In January 1835 the obligation to 
supply troops was commuted to a money 
, payment of rupees 1,800 a year. In 1826', 
j similar agreenumts were made with the 
i Kharntee chief of Suddeya, but in 1839 tliey 
; attacked the town of Suddeya, and many per- 
I sons, as also Colonel White, the Political 
I Agent, were slain. Agreeinenfs were also 
1 made in May 1836 with the Si?)gpho, 

I These tribes were implicated in the Kham- 
I tee rising in 1839, but they were allowed to 
i surreiuler under conditions. Many of tho 
Singplio clans have become extinct, and tho 
I main body have left Assam for Hookon 
Upper Burmah. The Singplio and Muttuk, 
on tho nortli are bounded by the Brahma- 
putra or Lohit ; on tho west by the Naga 
tribes ; and on the soutli by the Patkoi range, 
on tho southm n side of wiiich are other 
Singplio in Burmese territory. The Singplio 
march on the N. W., with the Mish-mi who 
occupy the eastern mountainous extremity of 
the basin of th(3 Brahmaputra, and on the 
W. and 8. W. with the Naga and Munnipiiri 
tribes. In the interior of Arrakan and 
between it and the Kynduayn liver, several 
tribes are scattered over the highlands to tho 
south of the Kuki, Naga and Manipnri tribes. 
The Singplio, from tlioir great exiension over 
the upper basin of tlic Ira wadi and their 
comparative barbarity, it may be inferred, are 
ill fact descended from the stock from which 
tho Burmans were immediately derived. It 
is probable that the Burmaii tribes spread 
into Arrakan and were modified by the in- 
fluence oftlie gangetic race, before they re-en- 
tered the lower basin of the Irawadi and success- 
fully contested its dominion with the Mon.— 
Dr. Latham! s' Descriptive Ethnology \ Cole. 
Myth. T/ind.,p. 326; Aitcheso7i's Engag<^" 
ments, Treaties and Sunnuds. See Ka-khycu 
or Kakoo. 

SINGIA MOORA, see Haldia moora. 
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SINS. 


SIPHOCAMPYLOS. 


SINGIN JANASCHA, Hind. Syn. of 
Corchorus olitorius, Lmn. 

SINGKEA MOON. A fishing town in 
Chusan, at the S. E. extreme of the island, 
close to the water’s edge. 

STNGO, Hind. One of the UmbelliferaB. 

SINGOOR, a. river near Cawiipur and 
near Moonjh in Etawah. 

SINGOOR NADDl, a stream near Cawn- 
pur. 

SINGRAM, see Kattyawar. 

SINGREE, a river of Rc>yah near Mnn- 
gawa, on the right bank of the Nerbudda 
in (Jnrrawarra, lUjarNursingpoor cantonment. 

SINGROVVLA, Nep. Cassia lignea. 

SING SALOII, sec Kelat. 

SINGYA dAR, or Singya-khar IIiNur. 
A coni turn ferox, &c. 

SlN’ir, sec Mewar, Maliratta governments 
in India, Sevaji. 

SIN ’ll, Si or sih is the usual abbreviated | 
form of Sin’ll. j 

SINII A, see Ruddha, Burabnr caves. ' 

SINITA LA, a bnddhistkingofwliose corona- ! 
, tion a representation occurs in the eaves of| 
Adjunla. 

SINHALA-DEVA, see Ceylon. 

SINII ASANA, Hind. A throne; in bindoo 
temples, the siiiliasun or throne, is very hand - 1 
some; the usual supporters, are the Sinha ! 
or lions rampant, trampling on elephants 
couchant, and riddini by amazons armed with 
shields and swords. S(;o Rnrabur Caves. 

SINHA VAUMA, s(«e Inscriptions. 

SINHGARH, 18“ 21' i)" ; d-L 4", in 
the Dekhan, a large fort, 15 miles 8. W. of I 
Roona. | 

SINHGT, Tam. Myrobalan. 

STNH-KA-RAB, a name of the Indus. 

SIN-HOA. 'The country nain(*d Aiirca 
chersonesus, hy the great Goographer Ptoleni}^ | 
lias been shown by D’Anville to be the 
Malay peninsula, aiwl his Sin I loa, tlie western 
part of Cochin China. — Juf/.m the Cent, 

SINJET, also Sinjilla Rers., Rusiit. A 
species of Eheaguns, in Kabul. 

STNJAD, Hind, see Sanjad. 

SINelAL, or bal Siujal, Hind. Rhamnus 
purpureus. 

SIN.TAR, SCO Mesopotamia. 

SINJI, Hind. Meli lotus Icucantba. A 
trefoil grown specially by Europeans to feed 
horses. 

SINJLI, Hind., of KaghaiijZizypliusflexu- 
osa. Sur siiijli, is Crataegus oxyacantha. 

SINK, Hind. Anathermn rnuricatum. 

8INKEL, a river on the west coast of 
Sumatra, in hit. 2* 13' N. 

SINNAKES, see Greeks of Asia. 

SINNU, Hind. Fraxinus floribunda. 
SINS, Hind, The five great sius iu the 


hindoo code are, stealing gold, drinking spiri- 
tuous liquors, murder of a brahmin, adultery 
with the wife of a spiritual teacher, and as- 
sociation with a person guilty of any of these 
crimes . — Hindoo Theatre,, p, 30. 

81NSAR CIIUNI),a rajah famed in hindoo 
story who is supposed to be identical with 
Saiidracottiis. 

8IN8RING, Piipaia javanica. 

STNSYN, see Kami-no-mi-tsi. 

SINTllMTO, see Singhpo. 

SINTOII, a gigantic cree])ing plant which 
grow.s spontaneously, extensively used both 
by natives and Europeans in making a lye or 
wash for the hair, which it is said to clean 
and strengthen in a remarkable degree. 

SIN-TU. This religion is prevalent in 
Japan, but its followers are less numerous 
than the buddhists ; the term is derived from 
sin the gods, and tu faith. A prominent fea- 
ture amongst the Japanese is the variety of 
redigious beliefs. One of which is that of 
Buddha, but the Sin-iu prevails to as great 
an ext(‘iit. The priests of the buddhist reli- 
gion use tlie Chinese language in their wor- 
ship except in their poetry which is in the 
Japanc.se tongue. There is, at present, no 
religious persecution, and members of the 
same family aie often of difierent persuasions. 
The spiritual emperor is the high-priest of 
the ancient Japanese religion. The Siu-tu 
is an ancient rid ig ion of Japan, and, like the 
old pagan religion of Europe, consists of 
an aj)otheosis of all great lieroes or saints 
amongst whom the Japiuie.se include Buddha, 
which explains the great consideration shown 
by the various sects there. 8ee Japan, Kami- 
no-mi-tsi. 

"SIONAK, Hind. Bignonia indica. 

SlOOLITKiO, Beng. White rose, Rosa 

nepalensis. 

vSIRAII, an Affghan tribe. 

8IPAHI, Hind., Beks., Turk. A sepoy, 
or foot soldier, from Rersian, Si pah, an army, 
and hence the words Sipali-salar, command- 
er-in-chief, Sipah-dar, &c. 

Sl-PAIT, Malay. Meaning the ‘bitter 
wood,’ is the root of a tree of wSarawak. In 
substance, appearance and lightness, it pre- 
cisely resembles the Rlye ; but, while Plye is 
tasteless, 8i-pait is very bitter to the taste. 
(Pait, ill Malay, means bitter), — Low's 8ara~ 
leak, 

SIPHA, see Hindu or Hindoo. 

81PHAL, Beng., Hind. A!lglo marmelos, 

SIPHAB, Pkrs. a shield. 

SIPHOCAMPYLOS, one of the Lobeli- . 
acea 3 , small pretty shrubs, growing well in a 
light sandy soil, and propagated by seed and 
cuttings* — Bidden. 
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SIRANAGAPU. 

Slf>nON ANTI I US FRAGEANS. 

Hatti-kiiniv, Luk. ? 

Double variety. A native of China, Rid- 
dell. 

SlPIIONANTIirS INDTCA, Lum. 

CMurodendron siphoiianthiis, J{. Jir. 
liiirungee, Duk. ' 

A tall, erect-growing, ssuflrnticosc pl.Miit, 
with linear leaves ; flowers white or creiiin 
coloured, with long tubes . — llitIdelL 

SlPIIONAllIA, a frenus of Alolluscs. 

SIPHONIA KLASTJCA. 

Huvea frnianunsis. 

A tree 50 to 60 feet in heiirlit, coinnioii in 
the forests of (Guiana and lhazil, and whicli 


SIRGOOJAB. 

SIRA-PAPU, Tel. Chirongla sapida. 
Siranappii nune, Tkl. Chirongi oil. 

I SIRA-SIIENGALNIR, Tam. Vernouia 

einerea. Less. 

j HIHASWATl AKU,Tel. Clerodeiidioii 

! viscosuni. 

SIRDAR, Pkiis. A chief ; in India, an 
officer, a Kuioiiean, a title of the rulers of 
Caiidahar. See Alfghaus, Kaiuialuir, Piiidura. 

SIRDKIII. A small tribe residing at 
Sirdeh,S K offjhizni. — Dr, Lnfliam, p. \{)1 . 

SlRDllANA, 20° 8' 8"; 77° 36' V\ in 
ITiiidoslan, 12 miles N. \V". of ^Vlirath ; locality 
undefined 882 feet above tbe sea. 

SIIDCK, a river of Snbatboo. 


liaa been introdneed into the We.st Indies. 
Condamiue frequently mentions it in his voy- 
age down tbe Amazon. Caoutchouc is the 
milky juice of the plant, which exudes on in- 
cisions being made and solidities on exposure 
to tlie air. — Rftf/. Cf/c. 

SIPHON ID A, a section of the Conchifera, 
order of Molluscs. See ISIolluscs. 

SIPI, Driv. A shell, a mollusc, Cardiuni 
edule, oyster. 

SIPIL, Hind. Bnplounim marginatum. 

S I- P I -TO- F A -L A -S E h', C m x ksk, 

SIPPAT MCTHU, Tam. Pearl. 

8IPPKRAH, the Sitl’erah of the Arabs. 


SIKFKIJ, AIalkal. Audropogoii sc^Ineii- 
Huthns, also A. cilratum, Lm;/. 

SIHKN. 

ZFiroil, ( JUKF.K. 

STRENIA, Hcrl)ivorusc(;tacca, a sub-order 
of the eela(‘em, as under: 

OuDKU. — C(‘tac(‘a?, Whale tribe. 

‘2 K.'mi. ; 8 (icii, ; 21 Sj». viz. ; 

/•Vew.-- 1 )eh>luni<.ke, .'i gen.; 14 sp. ; IVrpoisoa ; 

Delphiuiis, 8 sp. ; ‘2 sp. ; Neoiiieris, 

1 sp. ; IMatiinista, ‘2 sp. ; GlGbiocephaliw, 

1 8p. 

Fam. — Hal:cni«la\ Whalea, 4 gen,; 7 Kp. 

Hnla?n(>ptem, 1 sp. ; lialjena, 4 wp. ; Physe* 
ter, 1 sp. ; Plioeiena, ] sp. 

Suii-OuDKii. — Sir herbivorous cetacea. 


See Babel, Oojein. 

SIPRA, a river near Son wah in the Indore 
rajah’s territory near Kaliihera in Malwa, in 
Sindhiah’s territory, and near Oojein ; also a 
river at Mahidpooi’. 

SIPRAKA, see Andhra. 

SIPC, see Iliiidn. 

SIR, — ? Iledychium spicatnin. 

SIR, Pkiis. Allium sativum, Liini.y Carlic. 

SIR, Hind. Imperata kamigii. 

SIR, Hind. The head, Sir hooland, ex- 
alted, high, arrogant, hence Sardar, a chief. 
Sir-pc.sh, a forehead jewel. Sii-kar, a go- 
vernmeut, a su[)criiilendent. Sar-posh, Ji 
<iOver. Sar-band, or head-binder, becomes 
with the Turk’s turban. 


gen. HalicDre, 3 sp. 

SlRfiOOdAII, a mountainous tract rising 
600 to 700 feet above tbe level of Cdiota-Nag- 
pore. Cbota-Nagpore, pi’operly CbuttiaNag- 
pore, is tbe eomitry on tbe eastern part of tbe 
extensive ])lateau()fCeiitral India, on whicli the 
KocI, the Siibuiireka, iheUamudah and other 
rivcr.s have their sources. It extends into 
Sirgoojah and forms what is called the “ IJpar- 
ghat” or highland of Juspur, and it is con- 
nected by a continuous eiiaiii of hills with 
the Viiidhyan and Kymor ranges from which 
flow afTlnents of the (langes, and with the 
highlands of Amerknntuk on which arc the 
sources of the Nei hiidda. The plateau aver- 
ages 2,000 to 3,000 fe(‘t above the level of 


SIRKOTAIIA, Hind. Level land, seer the sea with an area of about 7,000 square 
cultivation, on the plains, means the land that mi es. It is on all sides ditHcult of aece.ss. 
a man retains for hi.s own individual culii- It is a well-wooded, undulating country, 
vation. diversified by ranges of Iiills, and has a genial 

8IRA, Tki.. Ink. climate. The population, in 1866, was csti- 

SIRA, (ji:/. Rhuharl). mated at about a million, and is formed of a 

SIRA, Hind. Cliioiiantliu.s, .s/?. number of noii-Arian tribes who had fallen 

SIRAGADAM, Tel. IGirctia kcvi.s, hack to that refuge from the plains, more 

8IR.\(tAM, Tam. Cumin seed. than lialf of them l>(*lng the race known to 

SIRAH, Gl’z., Hind. Rhiiharh. Europeans as Kol. On the sontli-west fron- 

SIRAH, Gi;z. Hel>radendroii gambogi- ; tier of Rcngal, besides Cliota-N;igj>«)re, are 
oides, Graham. : Sirgoojah, Palarnow, Rarngurli, Hazareebagh, 

8IRAF, Arab., Hind., Pkrs., a banker, j Mynpat and Amerknntuk. Tlie elevation of 
a money dealer, a cashier; it is from the ; Chota-Nagporc, is 2,000 to 3,000 feet with 
Arabic sarf, expenditure. | hills rnnniiig 10. and W., but of little heigbt; 

SIRANAGAPU, Tam. Cassia buds. 1 vSirgoojah is mountainous, rising 600 to 700 
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BIRGOOJAH. 


SIRI-MINIAK. 


feet above the level of Chota-Nagpore. Myii- 
pat is a tablc-luiid, about 30 miles S. K., 
iVom Sirgoojah town and about 3,000 or 
3,500 feet high. Palamow district is very j 
inouutaiiious. llazareebagli town, 24^, 85° 
54', *1,700 feet. Slope of the country is S. ! 
t(Avards Suinbulpoie. N. and K. parts of 
the distri<!t, very mountainous, but level and 
even depressed towanls the Mahanuddy. 
Sumbuljjore town, only 400 feet. Orissa 
table-land then rises on the southern side of 
Mahanuddy, in some places to 1,700 feet 
backed by the chain of K. Ghauts, Amer- 
kuntuk, jungle table-land, 22° 40', 81° 5’, 
3,500 1‘eet. The soil in the plains is gime- 
j’ally fertile, producing abundant crops of 
wheat, Vjarley, ri(!e, pulse, excellent vegetables; 
cotton aiid sugar-cane, 'fhe cultivated |)arts 
are overrun with a coarse glass. There are 
21 mehals which form the S. W. frontier, 
and which nniy be classified in four groups, 
the Sutnbulpore, Patna and Si rgoojah groups, 
and Siugbhoom. 

The Sumhu/porc Group. 
t*!umbulpore pro- j Suktoe, ]iainra. 

j)er. I K’ohra ( ole. 

lbu‘;'Tir<;h. Saruuj^liur. Sonepo 

Kui^url). I Jiunnic. 

'The Putua (tr»up. 

Patna proper. 1 Pora Sn:rnir. 1 IMrnlra Nowa- 

Pliouljhiir. I Khuriar. | gurli. 

Tke Sh'ijoo'mh Group, 

Si rgoojah proper I Oodeypoore. j (vMiang Bukar. 

Jushpore. 1 Korea j 

The Sinffhhvm group. 

The territories comprised in the Sunibiilpore 
and Patna groups Aveie ceded to the Hritisli 
Indian government by the treaty of 1830, 
with Ragoji Hhousla, were all, except Rai- 
garh, restored in 1800, and finally revert- 
ed to the British in 1826. The Sumbulpore 
and Patna groups arc; in the circle of tin; 
Cuttack tributary JMahals. Singl)hoom was: 
never i\Iahratta, and I8.")7 its (;hief, the raja 
of Poorahat, joined in the rebellion, many , 
of the Lurka Kol, following him. The terri- ; 
lories forming the Sirgoojah group were ctaled ; 
in 1817, and in 1818 the British government 
sent a Superintendent to Sirgoojjdi to restore 
order in the country, which had become di.s- 
tracted by domestic feuds. In 1820 and 1825, | 
engagements were made with the chief of 
Sirgoojah. In 1 819 engagements were also 
taken from the chiefs ot' Jushpore and Korea, 
of which latter state Chang Bnkar was then 
a feudal dependency ; but, in 1848, .separate , 
settlements were made with Korea and Chang | 
Bukar. Ilic fSirgoojah mountains, are in i 
length 90 miles; breadth 85 miles, and lie 
between 22* 34,' 24“ 54', and 82° 40,'. 84° 6.' 
Sirgoojah is rugged and mountainous, from 
500 to 600 feet above the adjoining table- 
land of Cliota-Nagpore. Drained by the rivers 
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Kunlier and Rberu, with its feeder.— -Mci/or 
DnltotTs Aunals of Indian Administration; 
AilchesoiCs Treaties^ ^c. See Kol, Singlibum. 

SI RG LINDA PALA, Tel. Hemidesmus 
indicus, R, Brown. 

I SIRIIIND, the capital of the provihee of 
that name, is now a town in the state of 
Patiala. Its gardens are described by Abul 
Faziil as laiil out by Matiz Rahniat, a grandee 
of Ilumayun’s court. Tliauesar in Sirliiud, 
on the route from Kurnal to Loodiana, is 
celebrated as the object of one Midimud of 
Gbazui’s i(;ouoclastic expeditious. It is still 
surrounded by a ruined wall evidently once 
of considerable height connected with which 
is a dilapidated fort with mimerous towers. — 
Cal, Eeif.^ Jan. 1871. See Katiyawar, Kuru- 
Khet. 

SIR!, Sri or Siris, was one of the princi- 
pal deities of Arabian and Ethiopian ^theolo- 
gies. Deodoi'us says the Greeks prefixed an 
O, and made it Osiris. 

SlRI, 'fhe ancient name of the ancient 
city of Delhi ; prior to its capture in A. H. 
587, A. L). 1 191. — Brin. hid. Ant., 326. 

SlRI, Jav. Lemon grass. 

SlRI, Malay. Betel-leaf. 

SUM, 01- Siris, Hind. vVeacia speciosa. 

SI RIAN, s(‘e Rangoon. 

SIRIAInNEM, Tel. Bri(delia scandeus, 
Wil/d. 

SIRIARI, Benc;., Hind. Tiaridium iiidi- 
cuni. 

, SIRIBOO PEPPER, Eng. Chavica 
scrihoo, j\h(/. 

SlR-1-BL’L, see Kashmir. 

SlRI LAKSII.MIVARMA, see Inscrip- 
tions. 

SIR! AIANir, Tel. Couocarpus latifolia, 
Roxb. 

SIRIUS, see Baidius osiris. 

SIBIN, or sires Hind. IMi. Acacia sirissa 
also A(^‘lclasJ)eciosa, also Acaciastipulata. Ghiti 
sirin, is Cedrela toomi. Ivnli sirin, is Acacia 
speciosa. Sirin or sares the Acacia speciosa at- 
tains full size in 50 years ; grows to a great 
height, length of trunk to first bianch 12 feet 
and girth 6 feet. Sap-wood wliite, and heart- 
wood of old tri;es of a dark c.oloiir, heavy and 
strong ; used as hnilding timher, and by ze- 
mindars for mills and boats. It is considered 
unlucky to employ this wood in house- 
building. r-JL’. Romes' Kangra Settlement 
Report, porn. 152 ; Lt. -Colonel Lake, quoting 
Balfour s Timber Trees, p. 26 ; Uoorkee Pro^ 
ceeding papers on Owalior Timber, p. 27; 
Powell's JJnndJwok, Vol. i, p. 542. 

SIRINGRI, Hind. Plectrauthus rugosus. 

SriUNfJi, 'Pel. Grislca tomentosa, Roxb. 

SIRI-MINIAK, an oil of Sumatra, pre- 
pared from the lemon-grass. 
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SIBNA. 


sibopa; 


SIRIPOOL, see Andkho. 

SIRIS, Hind. Acacia speciosa. Safed 
siris, is Acacia elata. The “ siris*’ Acacia 
serissa, yields a coarse gum used by calico 
printers. 

SIRSA TREE, Eng. Acacia speciosa 
Wilid,, fv. .y A. 

SIRISIJA, Beng. Acacia speciosa. 

SIRISHT, Guz., Hind Glue : size. 

SIR-I-SHUR. see Taklit-i-Solimaii. 

SIRITETII—? Gingelly seed. 

SIRI ULAVA, Tel. Rhyuchosia rufe- 
* 80608 , D C . 

SIRIUS, see Is warn. 

SIRKA, also Khali, Hind, Acetic acid, 
▼inegar. 

SIRKAR, a goverument, a head of a depart- 
ment : In Calcutta, a supplier. 

SIRKI and Katiiia, stems of Saccharum 
munja and of Saccharum sani, also thatch 
made of the tapering top of the flower stalk 
of munj grass. 

SIR-KAP, part of Taxila. Hatial is a 
strong fortifled position on the west end 
of a spur of the ^largala range, and im- 
mediately to the north-east of the Bir mound, 
from which it is sei)aratcd by the Tabra 
Nala. The fortified city of Sir-kap is situ- 
ated on a large level mound immediately at 
the north foot of Hatial, of which it really 
forms a part, as its walls are joined to those 
of theKot or citadel. — Cunning ham s Ancient 
Geog. of India, p, 1 lo. 

SIRKUNDA ■— ? Saccharum procerum. 

SIRMOOR, or Nahun. In recognition of , 
the services rendered by rajah Shumsher | 
Purgass during the mutiny, he received aj 
khillat of rupees 5,000, and a salute of seven j 
guns. The family is Rajput. The revenue I 
of Sirraoor may be estimated at a lakh of [ 
rupees a year. The rajah maintains a small 
force of drilled sepoys, numbering 250 men. 
The population, according to the latest 
census, amounted to 75,505. The rajah pays i 
no tribute, but is bound to render feudal ser- 
vice. In Sirmoor some women are to be seen 
delicate in form and feature, but to the 
northward, the female countenance is ge- 
nerally good humoured, but the form coarse 
and highly vulgar. — Fraser'' s liimalagan 
Mountains, p. 205. 

SIRNAjHind. When Moses, after the Exo- j 
dus, made a division of the lands of Canaan | 
amongst the Israelites, and appointed six j 
cities to be the refuge of him who had slain j 
unwittingly, from the avenger of blood, the i 
intention was not to afford facilities for | 
eluding justice, but to check the hasty im- 1 
pulse of revenge ; for the slayer was only to : 
be protected until he stood before the con- 1 
gregatiou for judgment, or until the death off 
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the high-priest, which event appears* to have 
been considered as the termination of revenge. 
Ill India the infraction of political sanctuary 
(sirna torna) often gave rise to the most 
inveterate feuds ; and its abuse by the priests 
is highly prejudicial to society. Moses limited 
priestly interference, by appointing but six 
cities of refuge to the whole Levite tribe. 
The privileges of sirna, or ‘ sanctuary/ when 
claimed by the unfortunate or criminal, is 
sacred in the eye of the Rajput. Kal-Yamun, 
was the foe of Krishua, ere his apotheosis, 
from whom he lied to Dwarica and thence 
acquired the name of Kinchor. Within the 
! sacred bounds of Mount Aboo is the sanc- 
tuary (sirna) of Kaniya, where the criminal 
I is free from pursuit ; nor dare the rod of 
I justice appear on the mount, or the foot 
! of the pursuer pass the stream ; neither 
within it can blood bo spilt, for the pastoral 
^ Kauiya delights not in oflerings of this kind, 
j TliC territory contains within its precincts 
: abundant space for the town, the temple, and 
! the establishments of the priests, as well as for 
the numerous resident worshippers, and the 
constant influx of votaries from the most dis- 
tant regions. — Tod's Rajasthan, VoL\, pp, 
523, 526 ; Fol. ii, p. 378. 

SIRNAG V-PIJ, Tam. Cassia buds. 

SIENATH (iJlOSI, see Inscriptions. 

SIROCCO, the sirocco wind in the Medi- 
terraiieau, on the healthy has little effect, 
but the weak and diseased are materially 
injured by its depressing influence. The term 
has an Arabic origin from 8harq, the east 
wind. 

SI ROES, see Sassanian kings. 

SIROn r. The Deora of Sirohi is a branch 
of the Chohan tribe, one of the four Agnicmla, 
a race sprung from tire. — Tod's Rajasthan, 
Vol. ii, p, 1 15. See vol. i. 

SrilONCHA, the head-quarters station of 
tlie U pper G odavari district, pleasantly situated 
on the left bank of the Pi’anhita, two miles 
above its confluence with the Godavari, and 
120 miles south-south-east of Clianda, tlie 
nearest station of the Central Provinces. It is 
520 feet above the sea-level according to the 
topographical survey maps, but only 360 ac- 
cording to the levels of the Public Works De- 
partment : forty miles above Sirouclia occurs 
what is known as the third barrier, which is 
a far more formidable obstruction to naviga- 
tion than either of the other Godavari barriers. 
The river has a broad, sandy bed, which in 
the rainy seasons is full from bank to bank 
with a rushing flood, but in the dry weather 
consists for the greater part of broad reaches 
of sand, with small and shallow streams 
flowing through them. 

SIROPA, the Rajpoot term for a khillat or 
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robeofMbnour, properly Sir-a-pa (from ‘head,* 
Biis to ‘ foot* pa,) and means a complete dress ; 
ill short, cap-a-pied.-— Torf’tf Rajasthan^ Vol, 
i, p, 265. 

SIRPHERRA, a tribe, who reside in sum- 
mer in Gurghina, and winter iiiKacIiGundava. 

SIRA, see Kelat* 

SIRR, salt lahes, throughout the whole of 
the Indian desert, are termed sirr, though 
none are of the same oon.se([ueii(*e as those of 
Marwar. The largest is at tlui town of Sin*, 
so named after the Jake, which is about six 
miles in circumference. Tliere is another at 
Chaupur about two miles in length, and 
although each of them frequently eoiitaiiis a 
depth of four feet of water, tliis entirely 
evaporates in tlie hot winds, leaving a thick 
sheet of saline incrustation. The salt of both 
is deemed of inferior quality to that of the 
more southerly lakes. — Tod. 

SIRR AS, Maieu. Acaida ()d()rnti.ssima. 
Acacia sirissa, and Acacia speciosa. 

SIHRI, of Amboyna, Aiidropogon schoc- 


for food occosibned in that part of the coun- 
try, by an apparently chronic state of famine 
existing there. — A9i7i, Ind, Adm,^ Ko/. xii, 
pp. 104-5. 

SIRSEE. Maharajah Dowlut Rao Sindia 
in 1820 granted three-fourthS of the reve- 
nue of the talookii of Sirseo to Bharut Sah oa 
condition that ho would pay the remaining 
one-fourth and honestly disehai’ge the duties 
entriiste<l to him by reducing tlie Grussias, 
&c., to obedience. 

SIRSHLIF, Pkrs. Mustard seed. 

8IRSOOTI. There are 24 dams on this 
river, between T’hanesnr and Sagnra, where 
it joins the Caggar river, the dry river bed 
under Sirsa. 

SIRSUN, also Rajika, . Sans. Mustard 
seed. 

SIR-SUK-ka-KOT, part of Taxila. 

SlUU KIRE, or Sirru kire, Tam. Araaran- 
tus campestris, Linn, 

SIRIJ PADl, Tam. Coldenia procumbens, 
Linn.^ Ro.vb. 


nanthus, fJnn. 

SIRRLSHT, Gr;z. Glue. 

SlRRl-TEKKU, SiN<iir. Gunta bariuga r 

SIRROO-KALUNG, Tam. Piectranthu^ ! 
rugosus. ! 

STRRU CALAKA PALLAM, Tam. Ca- j 
rissa spinarum, fJjui., Don. | 

SIRIUJGHU, also Sirnigliu kuttale, Tam, 
Aloe litoralis, Kceniq. 

SIRRU KANCnURF, Tam. Tragia can- 
nabina, Linn ,, Guz. Size. 

SIRRU KANGORI \m, Tam. Root of 
Trai^ia cannabina. 

SIRRU KATTALAY, Tam. Aloe lito- 
rails, Kmnifjf. 

SIRRU KIRK, Tam. Amarantus campes- 
tris vniid 

SIRRU ivALAKA PALL AIM, Tam. CV 
rissa spinarum. 

SIRRU KORRUTTIVER, Tam. Root! 
of tricbosanthes iiicisa. 

SIRRU KURA, Tkl. Amarantus cam- 
pesiris, Willde, 

SIRRU KURUNGA VER, Tam. Root of 
Periplocn sylvestris. 

SIRRU NAGA, Tam. Eugenia jambo- 
lann, Lam.,, Roxh. 

SIRRU-PULE, Tam. TIOrua lanata, Ille- 
cebrum lanatum. 

SIRRU SANUL VEREL T'am. Linseed. 

SIRRU VALLI ICALANG, Tam, Dios- I 
corea aculeata. ' 

SIRS A, Hind. A cacia odoratissima, Roxh. 

SIRSA. The principal products of ilie 
Sir.sa district are grains of all kinds ghee, 
wool, sujji, mooiij, red pepper, bullocks and 
camels. They are transported mostly to 
Marwar on camels, to meet the demand 


SIRU rALl, Tam. Ipomnca gemella, Roth, 

SIS, I Lind. Crotalaria bnrhia. 

SI8A, or Shcesha, Guz., Hind. Lead. 

SISAGI, Hind. A tree of Chota-Nagpore, 
with hard, white timber. — Cal, Cai.Ex. 1862, 

8ISAKA, Sans. Lead. v 

818ALIUS, llixD. licucas ccphalotes. 

SISAMU, Tkl. Lead. 

818AN, 8ini).* Crocodile. 

SI SAN BAR, Auau. Tliymus cliamaedrys. 

SI8HA, also Shisli. Hind. Lead. 

SI SHAM, or vSisn, Hind. Dalbergia sissoo. 

818 1, lIiND. Glass. 

SISIK KURAKURA, also Sisik panu^ 
Malay. Tortoise sliell. 

SISKE, Hind. Sambnens ebulus. 

SISKIN*. The Himalayan Siskin Car- 
dnelis spinoides is common in the forest, and 
generally seen in flocks. 

8ISPARA, a gbant on the Malabar side of 
India, (>,742 feet above the level of the sea. 

8IS8A, Can, Dalbergia acuminata, Ains» 

STSSAI, Hind. Crotalaria burbia. 
SIS,alsoSissiii,Meini, Poln, Tkans-Indus. 
Crotalaria burhia, Ilanf., Buck. 

SISSOO, Hind. Dalbergia acuminata, 
Aim.y also Dalbergia sissoo, Boxb.y is one 
of the most valuable of the timber-ti’ees of 
India, and with the Saul, is more extensively 
employed than any other in north-west 
India. The ship-builders in Bengal select it 
for tlieir crooked timbers and knees ; it ia 
remarkably strong, its colour is a light grey- 
ish-brown, Avitb darker coloured veins. In 
structure it somewhat resembles the finer 
species of teak, but it is tougher and more 
clastic. There arc two kinds used respec- 
tively in Bengal and Bombay, the latter is 
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SITA. 


SITA. 


laucli darker in colour. The Indian black 
roi<e-woo<l (Dalbergia latifolin,) is a superior 
species of sissoo, from the Malabar coast. 
Cuttack forests are composed of teak, sal, 
sissoo, ebony, Pentaotera buchanania, and 
other trees of a dry soil, and that require a 
dry season alternating with a Avet one. These 
are unknown in the Chittagong forests, Avliich 
have Jarool, Lagerstrocmia, Mesiia, Diptero- 
carpi, nutmegs, oaks of sovenil kinds, and 
many other trees not known in the Cnttaek 
forests, and all typieal of a perennially humid 
atmosphere, — Holt ; /lookers Hioi. Jour., 
VoL ii, p. 340 ; Edtje. 

SISSOO-WOOI) OIL, see Oil, Wood-oil 
from Chittagong. 

SISBOWA, iluYA. Dalbergia sissoo, Roxb. 

SISSU, Tki.. lhaibergia sissn, /i<nib. 

SISUM, Grz , Hind., Maiir. Dalbergia 
latifolia. Bhekwood. 

SISUNAOA, a Magbadlm dynasty in 
India, that sueoee(le<l the y)arrieide Battya 
B. c. 446, by the murder by Sisunaga of tlie 
last Bbatty. 

Sisunaga reigned LS years b. c. 446. 

Kalasoka „ 2S ,, „ 428. 

BhadyaseniO 
and 9 brothers j 

The last brother Pingamaklia, was de- 
throned by Is'aiida. — Vol. iii, /j. o41. See 
Bhattya. 

SISWA bait, see Tnscrfptions, Juuagurh. 

SISYMBUIUM ATROVIRLNO. 

Ting-lib, Chin. 

A plant of several parts of China given in 
dropsy, fevers, amenon lima. 

SISYMBRIUM IRIS, 

Kliub, Kalan, Kliakslii. 

Snifdl oval bright yedlow seeds. Used for 
coughs, but sehloin. Formerly used as a pot- 
herb in Knglaiid . — PowelTs Hand-book, Vol, 
\, p, 327. 

SISYMBRIUM NASTURTIUM, Linn, 
Garden cresses. 

SISYPHUS BOWRIXCJT, two of the 
Coleoptera of Ilong-kong an? S. Seneg.nlensis, 
the largest known species of Sisyphus on 
record and the S. howringii WhifCy re- 
markable for the extraordinary sj)inal pro- 
jections from its coxa3. Similar spines oc- 
cur ill 8. senegaleiisis. 

SIT, BiJitAr, Aeaeiaelata ; Acacia serissa. 

SITA; Sans. Anona squamosa, JJnn, 

SITA, Spouse of Rama : in Hindoo my- 
thology an incarnatidn of Lakslimi, to acconi- i 
pauy Vishnu incarnate ns Rama. Rama 
Chandra had been brought up in the paths 
of religion and virtue, and had been taught 
that one of the first duties of a prince 
was to subjugate his own passions to their ^ 
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control. When, therefore, Ravaniif heeame 
an apostate from his duty to the gods, Hama 
Chandra was appointed the instrument of 
his destruction. The Grecians had their 
I Homer to render imperishable the fame ac- 
: quired by their glorious combats in the Tro- 
; jan war ; the Latins had Virgil, to sing the 
prowess of Eneas ; and the liindoos have 
liad their Va,lmiki, to immortalize the mar- 
tial deeds of Rama, aiicl bis army of monkeys, 
in subduing the giant Bavana and bis hosts 
of mnny-lieaded monsters. The llamayana, 
one of the finest epic poems (in spite of its 
many extravagances) (‘xtant, beautifully de- 
scribes the incidents of Rama's life, and the 
exploits of the conlcnding foes. The deity 
whose fame is ibiis celebrated, is, iii the pic- 
torial representations of him, usually describ- 
ed as n green man, seated beneath au um- 
breiia, the emblem of sovereignty, on a 
throne a quiver of arrows liangs at bis 
back ; in one band lie bolds bis destructive 
bow, and in tlie other a llowei’ of tlie sacred 
lotus. By bis side is placed Sitn, avIio is 
depirfod as a goddess of Iranscendaiit beauty, 
of a deep-yellow eompk^xion. The incarnate 
deity, Hama, whose (exploits are recorded liy 
Ibo poet Vabniki, is cousid(‘r(Ml by Sir William 
floncs to be the same as tb(3 Dionysos or 
Bacchus of the Greeks. This Dionysos, or 
Bac(*bns, whom lie imagined to be Riuna, tlio 
son of Cush, is said to have; invaded India 
and other countries with an army of satyrs, 
commanded by the sylvan deity Pan, and Sir 
William Jones conelmles that this army, or 
proliably part of it Avliicb he thinks may 
have been composed of hardy mountaineers, 
gave rise to the poetical tale of the feats of 
Rama, aided liy the heroic llannrnan and his 
host of monkeys. We. shall, however, obtain 
a more consistent, as Avell as a bettor under- 
i stood compreluMision of Rama, in considering 
I him to liave >een the son of De.saratlia, of 
the solar race king of Ayodbya, now termed 
Oud’b, a potent sovereign of Ilindustan, who 
liaving been lianislied by bi.s father in conse- 
quence of the machinations of his queens, 
retired to tlie banks of the Godnvery, ac- 
companied by bis brotlier Laksbniana, and bis 
wife Sita and lived in the neighbouring 
forests the austere and secluded life of an 
ascetic, but Sita having lieen forcibly taken 
from him l>y Ravana, tlie king of Lanka 
(Ceylon), Rama, Avith the aid of Sugriva, the 
sovereign of Karnata, invaded the kingdom 
of Rnvana, and having conquered him, 
placed his brother on the throne of Lauka 
in his stead. The Godavery is a sacred 
stream, and its banks appear to be classic. 
After the recovery of Sita, Ram«a. subjected 
her to the fiery ordeal, to discover whether 
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SIT-AMANAKIT YENNAY. • i SITArPHAL. 

her virtue had suffered ’v(rhile thus forcibly I SITA.MANOHARAM, Tel. Pcrgularia 
separated. odoratissima, TAnn, . ^ 

The hindoo gods are supposed to bo ex- SITA MKRDU, Maleal. Cocculus cor- 
erapt from tbe monicutary elevation aiub difolius. J) C. 

depression of tlie upper eye-lid, to \vhi(;li SITA MULI, Hind. Syu of Pavouia zey- 
inortals are subject, and to look with a firm Jaiiica. 

uniiitermitted gaze. Hence a deity is tirnned SITAMMA POdlJ NULU, Tel. Cuscuta 
Animislm and Aniniesha, one wiiose eyes do retlexa, ; IL, Vol. i, p. 446 ; Cor. 104. 
not twinkle. Various allusions to this at(ri- SITAMMA VAHI SAVARAM, or Lauja 
bute occur in poetry. When India visits savai-ain, Tet.., Iponioca tilicaulis, Bl. 

Sita to encourage her, he assumes at her SITA MIJIH, Hind. ? ^ 

request the marks of divinity — he treads the j Sld’ANA. Ikdow Derbund, lies the district 
air, and suspends the motion of the eye-lids, i of Sitana, about lo miles north of Torbaila, 
when Agni, Varuna, and Indra, all assume * near the base of ]\luhabun, and on the bank of 
the form of Nala at the marriage ofDama-ithe Indus. The Synds of this place are the 
yanti, she distinguislnss her mortal lover by remnant of the followers of Syed Alimcd, who, 
the twinkling of his eyes, whilst the gods are [ gathering the handful of ‘‘ Gazee,” (warlike 
stahdha loeluin% fixed-eyed. And when the | !evotees\ from vaidous parts of India, raised a 
Aswini Knmara practice the same trick upon ■ formidable reliellion in Peshawur. After wi li- 
the bride of Chyavana, she recognises heri'ning and losing Peshawur aiid Eusufzye, the 
liushand by this amongst otlier indications. I Syud was eventually slain at the mouth of the 
The notion is the more de.^^erving of attention, j Xaghan glen by Sheer Sing, th(3 son of tnaha- 
as it is one of those coincidences with classi- rajali Kunjeet Sing. Most of his adherents, 
cal mythology which can scarcely he acauMent.- ehietly toreigners to the Punjab, dispersed, and 
al. Heliodorns says: “ The gods may be tlie nmiainder settled at Sitana. TheKseSitana 
known by the eyes looking with a fixed people are evil-inlentioned and ill-conditioned, 
regard, and never closing the eye-lids and I They endeavour to rouse the bigotry of the 
ho cites Homer in proof of it. An instance ! sniTounding mahomedan tribes, and especially 
from the Iliad whicli he has not noticed, may j of the Swatee. They endeavour to intrigue 
be cited perhaps as an additional eoiifhniation, I with Wahahees and such like fanatic religion- 
and the marble c'yes of Vemis, by whichjistsamongtliemaboniedanpopulationinvari- 
Helen knew the goddess, and which tile com- parts of India. — Papursy East India^ 

mentator.s and translators seem to h 1. Cahnl and A ffifhanisifni, 18o9, p. 20. 

perplexed with, are probably llie .‘^tahdlu SI'l'ANG, a liver of Hnrmah, idses in 
loehaiia, the fixed ey(‘s, of the hindoos, full, hit. 2 P’ 40 , long. 96^' oO' S., runs into the Gulf 
unveiled even for an instant, like the eyes of of Marlalian, length 420 miles; Yennaii, 
a marble statue. — Hindoo Theatre^ Vol. i, llo ; Saar, 1 2C miles. It is a navigable river 
p. 137. See Asoka, India, Inseri|)lions, Ma- for about 190 miles, forms the honndary be- 
Jiabharata, Padnia Purana, Rama, K»iiiaiian(li tween the Tenass(.*rim jirovinces and Pegu, 
or Ramawat, Ramayaiia, Sadi, Sects, Vishnu. Its valley is the valley of Pegu. Tiie whole 
SITAHBOGAM, see Oryza sativa. extent of the valh^y i.s about 350 miles, of 

, SITABALDI, 2P^ 10' ; 79’ 6', in Jierar, whicli one-half lies within the British proviu- 
a largo station adjoining Nagpur. Mean e(‘s of Pegu and Martaban. Its mouth is 
height of the plain, 1,169 feet. The liill of | about iifteeu leagues eastward from Rangoon 
Sitahaldi, standing clo.so over the Ilesideiiey, : bar, and i.s the easternmost and principal 
consists of two eminences joined by a narrow branch of the. Pegu or Sirian river, 
neck of ground, about 300 yards ill length, of SITANIKA, Tkl. Epicarpiis spinosa, 
considerably lesser elevation than either of R. W. 
the two hills. The whole surface is rock, SFTANTA, see Meru. 

—SchL, Ad. See Statistics of battles. SrrANUK,onc vaivcof a muscleshell,with 

SITA-KI-PUNflERI, Duk. Lavandula the dried fish attached. The pun.sarisof Ajmir 
vera. * it. “the small head of a sea animal used 

SITAL, Hind. Nyctanthes arbor-ti*istis. in Ajmir as an aplirodisiac, and also said to 
SITAL PATI, BioNa. Maranta dichotoma, cure the c’ynanche of children : comes from 
Wall. Grows in Bengal abundantly, makes Bombay via Pali : one seer ecsts two rupees, 
a hue reed mat. — Genl. Med. Top.., p. 132. 

SITAL SINH, munshi to the raja of SITAPA CHETTU, Tel. Smilax ovalL 
Beiiare.'<, author of a history of the various folia. » 

hindoo sects. SITA-PHAL, Duk. Syn. fruit of Anona 

SIT-A'MaNAKIJ ATENNAY, Tam. Ri- squamosa, named after Sita— wife of Rama, 
cinus communis. It is sinootli and soft outside, and in shape not 
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SITTAMUTTI. 


SIVA. 


very conical. It is laiicieil to resemble the of it is ordered as a drink in fevers. — Ains, 
mamma of, the human female ; and legends 3Itti, Med., p. 115. 

are popularly related of the origin and ap- SITTAVINDI, Tel, Kicinus communis, 
plication of these appellations, but it is not Linn. 

always that the popular legends of hiudoo SITTRA-PALADT, Tam. Euphorbia thy- 
fubuKsts will bear expounding to a European ! mifolia, Lhin. 

reader. — Moor. See Bhilva, Sita. SITTU, also Si tun, Hind. Boucerosia 

SITaPA CIIETTIJ, or Kouda tnmara I eduliS of Edgeworth. A curious plant in 
Tel. Srailax ovalifolia, LI. { the ^lultan division, eaten as a vegetable. 

SITAPHALAM, Tf.l. Anonia squamosa, | SlTlJS-lIOOrvA, Rus. Ilordeum hexas- 
X., R., ii, G57, 21 ; liheedr, iii, 29. j tichon, Liint., Ro.rh. 

SITAR, or Sitara, a musical instrument i SIV’^A, one of the hindoo deities and tlie 
similar to the Cithera, supposed to have oh- * ohje<‘t of worsliip of the saivn sect of hindoos, 
tained its name iVom the Sih-tara, the three- ! the most numerous of all the hindoo religion- 
stringed, and believed to be the source of liie ! ists. Nearly all the Rajput races, most of the 
word guitar. See Komanchi. i hindoos in the valley ol‘ the Ganges, and three- 

Sri'ASAVARAM, also Sitamnia vari sa- • fourths of all the hindoos of the south of India 
varam, Tkl. Ipotmea filicaulis, Bl. i worship the god Siva, in son^e of his emble- 

SITASIVA, also Seleya, Mai.kal., Sans, malic forms, the most rec(M ved of which is tliat 
Dill seed, Anethnm sowa, llo^ib. ! of the lingam. Magnilicent temples have 

SITAVANAKU, Malkal. Kicinus com- . l»een creeled to him, all over British India, to 
munis, Linn. i eachof wliich from thousands, to hundreds of 

SITA-VER, Hind. Asparagus adseendens. ; thousands of pilgrims annually resort. Those 
SITAWAR, Hind. Asparagus lilicinus j in the Madras presidency are grand. Siva 
and A. racemosus, ' and his worshij) are contined to British India. 

SIT GURJUX, Bi«:N(i. Dipterocarpus The name is variously pronounced and written 
turbinatus. ; Siva, Shiva, Siviii,Seo, Slieo, Shev, Seb, S’hiu, 

SITHAI-NAR, the ITnihrclhi ti’ee. Screw ' Shivii ami Ghivin, and the earliest mention of 
Pine or Vacoa, Pandanus odoratissimus. ; this god is in the Book of Amos, (Ch. v, 
SITHA SAB.MI, s( (* InsiTiptions. ! 2.>, 2().) “Have yc; olbercHl unto me sacrifices 

SI-THO-TOO ^"iAN-'rOO C'lIVKIA, and offerings in th(3 wilderness, forty ye.urs, 
see Chinese. O house of Israel ? But ye liave borne the 

SITI, Bfng. The noble Alagfiolia, Mag- ‘ tabernacle of your Moloch, and Chinn, your 
nolia insignis. ' images, the star of your god, which ye mtido 

SITKOKF ISLAND, .Mccording toa Ja-' yourselves ; therelore will I cause you to go 
panese geographer, cIUmI by Ivampfer, (!()nt.*iins ; into captivity helbre Damascus.” And it is 
many mountainous ami hai ren districts,aml is, tjvident from this (hat even then, u. c., 955, 
on the whole, less fertile than the other large I the emblem under which Siva is still wor- 
islands. : shipped end the marks, which his followers 

. SITODIUM CAUrJFLOlUJM, Gtert, ; put on their foreheads were both w'elbknown. 
Syn. of Artocarpus integrifolius. ■ His attributes are many. Siva, as the de- 

SITPHAN, also Seiplian, Burm. A tree troy er, is named Isa or Iswara ; Rudra; 

of Moulmein. Its wood is used in ttominon ; llara ; Samblin ; Malnideva or Mahesha. 
purposes of building. — Cal. ('at. Ex . I 8t>2. j Siva is time, theSun ; he is Fire, the destroyer, 
SITRA MUTI, Tam. Pavonia zeylunica, ! the g( leratoi-. His consort, Paryati, is the 
Cor, j symbol of (neated nature, and in that cliarac- 

SITS, Dut. Chintz. j ter named Prnkriti. As the deity presiding 

SIT-SAL, Brno. Dalhorgia latifolin, ILoxb. ; over generation liis type is the linga, the 
SITTA, Hind. A kind of sweetmeat. j origin doubtless of the phallic emblem of 
SITTA CINNAMOVENTIilS, S. enro- : Egypt and Gi*oece and Romo. As the god 
ppa and S. coosia, &c., bir<ls of India. Sitta of justice, which character he shares with 
Syriaca, or ‘Rock Nnthat(rh’ of S. E. Europe, Yama and oilier deities, he rides a bull, the 
and Asia Minor, ora .species of sindlar habits i symbol of divine justice. He liolds, ns his 
(most probably the .same), inhabits Afighan- 1 commonest attribute, a trident, called Trisula. 
istan. I in this and in some other points resembling 

SITTAMUTTI, Tam. Neptune. His colour, as well as that of the 

Pavonia zcylanica, Muifi-ver, Tam. white, ami hishair of a reddish colour. 

Cavan. Tsimia inootapola- j He is sometimes represented as with two, 
Bnlla, Sans. giiun vayroo, Tkt.. . four, eight, or ton hands, and with five faces. 

This root, a.s it appears in the bazar.s, has j He has u third eye on liis forehead pointing 
little sensible taste or smell. An infusion i up and down, a distinction peculiar to him 
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and Ills avatars. As Mahadeva, be is abun- 
dantly decked with serpents, emblems of im- 
mortality, and common ornaments to many 
deities. He is often represented with his 
trisula or trident, in one hand ; ns also the 
lia, string or rope, also often depicted in 
the hands of his consort Kali, for binding and 
strangling incorrigible off(‘nders. Serpents, 
emblems of eternity, form his ear-rings, (%lied 
Nag-nundjila : his pendent collar of hinnan 
heads, liis Mmid-Mala, marks his characrter of 
destruction or Time ; and his frontal crescent 
points at its most obvious ineasununent, by 
the phases of the moon. Occasionally, in his 
hands, is represented the warlike mace, 
(Gadha or rai’aslia), and Mrigu or Sasin, a 
iiaine foi* the ant(‘b)pe, given also as an at- 


any other of thehindoo idols ; as are ihe num- 
bers of the worshippers of this symbol, be- 
yond comparison, more extensive than the 
worshippers of the other deities or their em- 
blems, The Binlang stone is also sacred to 
Siva. Besides the daily worship of the linga 
in the temples, there are several other periods 
in which images of Siva are worshipped under 
dithu-ent fuirns ; and these arc to be seen in 
nuird>ers, conveyed through the streets of 
Cahmtta, after the festivals in honour of Siva, * 
to be cast into tlie river. In the month 
Bhulgunu he is worshipped for one day ns a 
mendicant. On the following day the images 
of him, with a bloated countenance, matted 
locks, and inflanied eyes, are carried in pro- 
cession, attcMided by a large concourse of 


tribute of the god Chandra, the Moon. Fre- people, dancing, singing, and playing ou 
quently Siva’s loins are seen wrapped in a various instriunents, and thrown into the 
tiger’s skin, and the river goddess Gatiga | river. In ihe month of Mnghut, there is 
smiles S(*reriely from his Mngnt, or headpiece. I anolher festival in honour of him, called Hari 
Another antlipr Avi ites, •“ To Siva is given ■ Gauri, in whieh he is rej)resented riding ott 
three eyes, probably to denote his view of | a bull, wilh Parvati on hi.-; knee. Bu|l^ the 
three divi.sions of 'rime, the past, the present, | most cehdu'ated oecasion of his worship is in 
and the future. A crescent on his forehead | theinonih (^hoitni, at the time that the cere- 
pourtrays' the measure of time by the phases ’ mony of the chiirka, or swingiiighy hooks fas- 


of the moon ; a serpent forms a necklace, to 
denote the measure of time by years: a s(‘eoud 
necklace formed of human skuH.s marks the 
lapse and revolution of ages, and the extinc- 
tion and succession of Ihe generations of man- 
kind. He holds a trid(Mit, to sliow that the 
three great atirihutos are in him assembled 
and united : in another hand is a rattle, called 
a damaru, sliaped like an liour-glass. Hiva is 
also called Sri Viru|)a(^sha or the Ihree-eyed 
god. Thisname ofSri Viriipacsha is, howciver, 
differently trairslated by dilTf 
scholars. The earliest renders 


teiied in the flesh of the hack, is performed. 
This festival derives its name (churakh or chak- 
ra, a wheel or (iiscirs,) from the circle perform- 
ed in the swinging part of it, that terminates 
the ceremonies, which i^onld properly last a 
lunar month ; hut the term isnoAV nincli short- 
eneil, and the observances of it are limited to 
th(3 followers of Siva. The higher classes do 
not engage in it, although they contribute to- 
wards the expense of, and eonnfenanee it. The 
initiatory ceremonies of purification, abstinence 
lent Sanscrit : and exercises of devotion, take place several 
if. as ahovtj days before the commencement of the rites, 


anotiKM*, “ with a disgreeahle (countenance a during which time the sanyasis, or worship- 
third, “ the anspieious deity with uneven eye*s:” pers, foi in themselves into |)arties, and waii- 
and as the title is also given to an iiirerior der about the streets wilh horns, drums, &c., 
deity, who is not fabled to have three eyes innking a most intolerable and horrid diu. 
(Nirut), perhaps the latter interpretations are ' ’fhe first exhibition is that of suspension, 
to bo preferred. Professor Muller in his j whieh is pcribrmed by two posts being erect- 
‘ Results of Turanian Researches,’ interprets j ed, on the top of which is placed a strong 
Siva’s triumph over Tri[)ura, and the Garudas ' bar, from which the sanyasi, rr worshipper, 
devouring the Kiratas, as traditions of the , is suspended by liis feet over a fire, kindled 
conquest of the Nishada races by the Aryans, heiieuth him, into which rosin is occasionally 
Siva is principally worshipped uiuh'r the form ' cast. His head is then completely enveloped 
of the linga. Soineof these; emblems, usually i in the smoke, though sufficiently high to be 
of basalt or dark (;oloured green stone, are beyond the reach of the flame. On the fol- 
of an enormous size ; and they are also < lowing day the sanyasis dance and roll them- 
made, morning and evening, of the clay I selves upon the beds formed of various de- 
of the Ganges, which, after worship, are I scriptions of prickly plants. Their next 
thrown into the river. Tlie linga is never | ceremony is called the Janip Sanya, or jumip- 
carried in procession. The temples dedicated | ing on a couch of pointed steel, which has 
to it are square gothic buildings, the roofs of been thus described. A bamboo scaffolding 
which are round, and tapering to a point. In of three or four stages is erected, on which 
many parts of Hindustan they are more nii- the sayuasis stand, tier above tier, the prin- 
mcTous than those dedicated to the worship of I cipal and most expert occupying the upper 
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row, wLlch 13 sometimes between twenty and which are of a more durable description ; 
thirty feet high. A kind of bedding, sup- such as carrying the arm erect over the 
ported by ropes, is stretched beneath tlie head till it become so fixed that the miser- 
scaffolding by a number of men. Upon the able devotee is unable to bend it ; sitting in 
mattrass are attached several bars of wood, the same. manner with both the arms or legs 
to which are lixed very loosely, and in a similarly placed, clinching the hand, and al- 
position sloping forward, semi-circular knives, lowing the nails to grow through it to a coii- 
upoii which the sunyasis throw themselves siderable length from the back, sliding back- 
in successiou. In gener.ii, the efiect of the fall wards aud forwards on their bellies, from 
is to turn the knives Hat upon the bedding, j which position they will not stir, preserving 
’ in which case they do no harm; but ocea- ■ a sitting posture, from which they never move; 
sioually severe wounds, and even death are i dwelling surrounded by fires, and beneath a 
the consequences of iliis rite. Before they | scorching sun in tho snnimer, aud exposed’ to 
take their leap, the performers east fruits, ! the rigours of the seasons in (he winter. Theso 
such as cocoanuts, betel, [ilantaius, &c., among and many other sclf-intlicted tortures, might 
. the crowd, on which there is a great scramble ; formerly be daily witnessed in the streets of 
for them, as they aro snj)posed to possess i the Indian cities and their neighbourhoods, 
much virtue. Women desirous of progeny i The wretched fanatics were covered with filth 
are very anxious to get tliese donations, and * and ashes, and, even until the close of the 
those of the first families send persons to ob- j 19th century, go eiUirely naked, except a 
tain aud bring them for their private eating. ! small piece of cloth between the thighs, fixed 
The ensuing day is spent in revelling, and ! round the waist with a cord. Many of them 
dancing among burning ashes, and afterwards : are robust, |)owerfuI, sleek-skiimed men in 
casting them at each oilier. On the follow- ; no way indicative of ascetic lives. On the 
ing day they again infest the streets, at teiuh l day of the clminkh, or swinging ceremo- 
ed by music of such an abominable descrip- ny, posts about tbirty-feet in height aro 
tion, that the old British instruments of erected in the suliurbs of a town, across the 
hymeneal serenade would be almost celestial upper part of wliich are loosely suspended 
harmony to it. In the immediate neigh- ; long baml)oos, so as to enable them to traverse 
bourhood of Calcutta, at Kaligliat, stands the freely. To one end of the bamlioo two hooks 
celebrate temple of J^uli, the energy of Siva are lixed by ropes, wbicli are run through the 
in his destructive character of Kal, or Time, tleshy [larts or the back, near the sboufdcrs. 
on whose altars myriads are annually ; A rope is also fastened to the other end of 
sacrificed. To this tcm[)le the coilected the hamhoo, wliicli, as soon as the party who 
crowds, from miles round the Indian metro- is to swing is secured to the liooks, is pulled 
polls, pour, like a living stream of frantic by several men, wJio thus raise the other end 
bacchanals, and till recently exhibiting in somewhat higher than the post. They then 
their progress sights of which the iimigi- go roinul with it, with considerahlo velocity, 
nation of those who liave not witnessed ; by which means the man at the other end de- 
them could scarcely form a conce}»ti(.)n. scribes a circle of alxiut thirty feet in diu- 
Dn this occasion they practised the most ineter. Sometimes a clptli is lied round the 
painful self-inflicted tortures, piercing , body and secuiiul to tlie hooks, to prevent, if 
their tongues and sides, aud sticking in ; the llesh slionld he torn away, the man from 
the holes heavy pieces of iron, arrows, canes, ■ being dashed to pieces, hut such is frequent- 
living snakes, &<*., &c., with which they ly not the case, and tlio party falling is 

dance with indecent giistures, to the obscene : often klllotl upon the spot. Some of these 

songs of tlie surrounding multitude. Mr. men, while swinging, often amuse themselves 
Ward says that iu one year, a man thrust his in smoking and throwing fruit and flowers 
finger through the tongue of another, and (which they take n[) on purpose) among the 

they thus proceeded dancing with much imlc- spectators. JMr. Ward relates a story of a 

cency together through the streets ; and tliat man who had a lnonkey^s collar iun through 
another had his breast, arms and other parts his hinder pai ts, in which state the man and 
stuck entirely full of pins, ns thick as nails monkey whirled round together, and on ano- 
01* packing-needles. In Madras, in 1849, tlK‘r occasion, of a man wlio took a largo 
a little boy was led throngli the crowd with log of wood in his mouth, and swang for a 
a wooden skewer transfixing both cheeks. ; considerable time, witliout having any cloth 
These acts are devotional, and arc con- round him to preserve him from falling. Ho 
8 idcTcd proofs of holiness and merit. The also states, that in the year 1800, five women 
tortures, however, thus iiitlicteil are tern- swung with hooks through their backs and 
porary : but some of these religious men- j thighs* in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
dicauts impose upon themselves others The parties sometimes swing for a con- 
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sulerable time, and make very light ofjcally, resembling the flame or a taper, is 
the business. A gcutlcmnii, in Culcuttn, I a distinguishing mark on the foreheads of hiS 
missed, on one of those festiVals, one of his I votaries. The eye in the forehead is one 
beavors or palanquin carriers, and, as he was i pecmliar characteristic of Siva and of his con- 
going out, left home without him. On his j sort when, armed with liis terrors. The 
return he found him carrying his pahinqiiiii, ! second of Vishnu’s ten grand avatars, or 
and when he arrived at liis hoint*, questioned | incaiiiatioiis, was in the form of a tortoisQ, 
him where he had been? The man coolly j" and hence called the Kurrna avatara, the 
answered, “he had only been performing j principal imrideiit in whicli was churning, the 
charakh,’* that is, had been swinging, and, on i ocean wilh the rnomitain JVIarulara, the huge 
his master inspecting his hack, the spots, serpent Sesha serving as a rope to whirl the 
piercedby the hooks, were conspicuous cnongli. mountain round withal, and Vishnu, in the 
The wounds are very simply lreate<l. The shape of a tortoise, sustained the vast load, 
parts are first well-pressed with the flat palm Tiie result was fourteen prccuous articles, 
of the hand, or trodden on with the sole of called gems, orcihaoda ratni, (more classically 
the foot, to cause their re-union. Clarified Chaiur desa ratua), And one of the fourteen 
butter is tlnm spr(‘ad over on a leaf, and the was poison ; but, 

place is bainhigod, this <lressilig is ieui;\ved two “To soften Ininisn ills dread Siva drank 
or three times. In 1S49, iii Madras, on the The poisonous Hood Unit .stam’d his azuro neck.” 
second day after tlic swinging, a lascar of the It might perhaps Inive been more in clia- 
Medical Store ].)epdt who had swung, was racier, if the pi(‘serving power had averted 
seen cojitcmledly at work, in tin* Depot, from mankind tlie calamities incident to the 
To judge l)y tlio irimhor of shrines de- prodiudion of this “ poisonous flood,” but the 
dicated to the only form iiiuler which Siva h'geiid, whi<-h is veiy popular, gives the ac- 
is worsliipped, that of the Linga, his tioii to Mahadi'va, whence the epithet Nila- 
worship sippcars to be the most prevalent kanlha, or bine throated, is a name of Siva, 
and ])()[)nlnr ol’ all tlie modes of adoration. With the saiva sect it is now not an uncommon 
Yet these temples are little lesorted to by name, nsnally prononmied, as is that of the 
votaries, they are regarded with comparatively deity, Nilkant. The opposing worshippei’S 
little veneration by the liindoos, and flowers of Vishnu and Siva, long desolated India with 
and fruit are thrown with little solemnity wars and persecutions. ^Siva is gratified by 
Ixdbro tlie image. The only exception to severities. He gave Arjnna a weapon, 
this is the tempUj of Visweswara at. Denaies, Krishna apjioars to liave been opposed both 
whicli is thronged with a never-ceasing erowd to tlie Siva and Iiidra sects. If any credit 
of admirers. Along the banks of tin? Ganges could he given to the hindoo legends, Ravan, 
the worship of Siva is not the prevailing nor who reigned over Ceylon and the southern 
the popular condition of the hindoo faith, and part of the peninsula at tlie time of Rama’s 
it is only -in the south of India that the invasion, was the head of a civilised and 
people possess })opnlar legends regarding him. powerful sfato ; but, by the same accounts, 
His worsliip in northern India, is confined to he was a hindoo and a follower of Siva. The ' 
the lirahmaiis, and those who practise the hindoos who worship hotli Siva and Vishnu 
rite.softhe Vedas, or who profess the study are of the se{‘.t of Bhagwat Sampradai or 
of the Sastras, avIio receive Siva as their tu- devotees of a two-fold deity, these being 
telar deity, wear bis insignia, and wor.sbip ordinarily the liiigarn and yoni as emblems of 
the Linga, eitlier \\i temples or in houses, or | Siva and his sakti (devi) ami of Krishna, of 
on tlie side of a sacred stream, providing in the Yadn form, with Lakshmi. Vaishnava 
the latter case, extempore emhlenis kneaded brahmins will never worship Siva nor any 
out of the mud or clay of tlie river-bed. And emblem of that deity, nor even enter his 
this example of the hrahrnans, and the prac- temple, nor fast on the days of Siva’s fast 
ticcofages, maintain the veneration usually days. Saiva people generally worship all 
offered to the type of Siva. deities; they are in truth, polytheists, but 

Siva, from his destruction of the three Vira-Sniva Lingaets and Smarta brah- 
cities of a demon, is thence named Tripura or mins and those who recognise the Rig 
Tripurasura, the supposed origin of the Veda do not worship at the vaishnava 
modern Tippera. Siva is represented with temples. The period of sectarian intolerance 
three eyes ; hence is title of Triuitira and is now past; and as far ns ohservation 
Tri-lochun, and in this form he is the goes, the ministers of Vishnu, Siva, and 
Tri-opthalmic Jupiter of tho Greeks. From Hudha, view each other without malignity ; 
the fire of the central eye of Siva is to which feeling never appears to have influenc- 
proceed Pralaya, or tho final destruction ed the laity of either sect, who are indis- 
of the universe: this eye placed verti- criminatelyrespectful to tho ministers of other 
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relijrions, wliatever bo their tenets. It is | rites and customs* The. Sabkhya philosophy 
sufficient that their office is one of sanctity, | is no more atheistic, than the system wliich 
and that they am ministers of the Divinity, i culminates in Hrahrna, as the Primal Being, 
who, they say, excludes the homage of none, Both are alike pantheistic with a sense of a 
in whatever tongue, or whatever manner he universal presence of god in all things 
is sought ; and with this spirit of witire which produces a mental intoxication gradu- 
toleratioii prevailing, the devout missionary ally destructive of all healthy religious percep* 
of the Christians orrnoolla of the niahoniedans j tion. The pri(‘sthoo(l did not declare war on 
would in no country meet more security or ' the Sankhya philosophy, 
hospitable courtesy than among the hindoo ! One distinguishing mark of the faith of 
races. They must, however, adopt I he tole- I Siva is a crescent on the forehead : with 
l-ationthey would find practised towards them- j Iiis ascetic devotees the hair is braided 
selves, and not exclude, as some of them do, : and forms a tiara round the head and 
the races of Surya and Chandra from divine ' with its folds a chaplet of the lotus-seed 
mercy, who, with less arrogance, and moiGre- j is often entwined. They smear tlie body 
liance on the compassfonate nature of the ; with ashes, and use g.'irments dyed of an 
Creator, say, he has esiahlisliod ii variety of; orange line. They Iniry their dead in a sit- j 
paths by which tlie good may attain beatitude. | ting posture ? and cn'cl tninn ’ 

Every hindoo has a‘ sect mark on his i are generally coniral in form. At, u cemetery ^ 
forehead, of white earth, red oclin? or sandal j of these, eaeh of v(‘ry small dimensions 
wood. The worshippers of Vislmn place the j which may he desorihed ns so many con- 
mark perpendicularly, and two jierpendicular ! centric rings of earth, diminishing to the 
lines and a dot lietwcjen denot(‘s a worshipper ; apex, crowned with a cyliiuirical stono pil- 
of Vislmu as Rama or Krishna. The wor- i lar, as Colonel Tod looked on, one of the 
shippers of Siva mark horizontally. Any | disciples of Siva was performing rites to 
conical or triangular mark is a symbol of.tlio manes, strewing leaves of an over-green 
the linga. About oOO years n.c. the panthe- and sprinkling water over tlie graves. Col. 
ism of the Vedas became transfornuMl into the , Tod says it is not nncomnion for priest- 
idolatry of symbolical embodiments of Siva or ' es.ses to ofliciate at the shrines of Siva. Siva 
Vishnu. In the sixth century a.c., there sprung ; is represented with his person powdered with 
up a school of religions pliilosophy cjdled tlie the greyish while ashes of burnt cow-dung, 
philosophy of the Vedanta or Mirnansa, the ■ termed nibhuti, which is consefjnently used 
search after Wisdom, (tlie end of the V'^eilas ' iu a similar way by all the saiva and by many 
— the aim of learning.) Jt was in direct of the vuishiiava ascetics. The .season of 
opposition to the Saiikliyii philosophy (de- anlniiin, oi- that following the rains, is said to 
liberation—contemplatiou—knowledge deriv- | be invested with a similar whiteness, from the 
ed from pure reason.) The vedaiita or ; kasa gra.ss, or Sacidiarnni spontaneiim, with 
mimansa philosophy i.s ti'eated a.s a scholastic | which the country jilong the Ganges, and the 
philosophy which basing itself on the sacred ' hank.s of rivers in gciieial, are overspread at 
books and the popular religion seeks for ’ this period. This grass grows from ten to 
unity of thought only as a means of iiilro- : fifteen feet high, and the base of the flowers 
ducing order amid the divine personages and : is surrounded with an immense quantity of 
legends, and has sought to give a spiritual j bright silver-coloured wool, which whitens 
import, a sort of new birth, to the gods of | all the fields. Part of Siva’s scanty raiment 
brahmanism. In the Vedanta philosophy, ' is the skin of an elephant,, or more properly 
Brahma is placed in the foreground as the ' of an Asura or Titan killed by him under 
soul of the universe. The Primal Being that form, and thence named Gajasura. 
which alone has true Existence. To this school Iiiferiorenjoymentin heaven is not an object 
not matter only, was a semblance, —even of desire to the moreenUiusiasticof the hiudoos, 
the soul was a transient phenomenon. The as it is but finite, and after its cessation the in- 
Sankhya philosophy is contrasted with it, ns dividual is born again in the world, and ex- 
an atheistic or purely pantheistic system, posed to the calamities of a frail existence. The 
In this view this philosophy has broken com- great aim of devotion is union with the supremo 
pletely with the popular creed, and with the and univer.«al spirit, in which <‘ase the 
doctrines of the Vedas and the Brahmans. The soul no more assumes a perishable .vhape. 
Saukhya philosojdiy occupies itself more with The character of the benediction to this 
life in manifestation, therefore especially with effect in the drama of the Horo and the Nymph 
the life of the individual spirit connected by corresponds with that of Sakuntala and the 
its body to the outward world. Both of these Malavikagnimitra, and indicate the author’s 
leave the Vedas unassaileu, nay, the whole belonging to that modification of the hindoo 
brahmanic religion iu so far as it concerns fiiith iu which the abstract deism of the 
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Vedanta is qualified by identifying the su- 
preme, invisible, and inappreciable spirit 
with a delusive form, which was the person 
of Rudra or Siva. It is of a more practical 
character, therefore, than pure Vedantism, 
and it is equally different from both the meta- 
physical and theistienl Said^hya. It is, in 
fact, the doctrine of the Saiva Puraiias (As\ 
Res., Vol. xvii). 'riio brahmans of the south 
and west are mostly of this sect ; and whatever 
Sankara Swami may have taught, it is that of 
Lis descendants the Das-nami Gosains. The 
sect is probably the oldest of all now existing in 
India. To Siva, are dedicated the Joiiesia 
asoca, Caesalpiuia pulcherrima, Stv, : Jas- 
minum undulatum : Gnettardia speciosa, 
Calophyllum inopliyllnm : Origanum marjo- 
rana ; Ixora vandhuca ; Arttanissia austriacf , 
Neriurn odorum : and Chrysanthemum indi- 
cum. The last eight are also dedicated to 
Vishnu. The sects of the hindoos merge 
into each other ; lor, in consequence of the 
interposition of Vishnu to appease a physiolo- 
gical difference between Mahadeva and Par- 
vati, or the worshippers of the Linga and 
Yoni, his (Vishnu’s) navel, says Major Moor, 
came to be considered as the same with the 
Y'oni, confounding the yoiiija with the vaish- 
nava. The saiva sect are all worshippers of 
Siva and Bhavani conjointly ; and they adore 
the linga, or compound type of this god and 
goddess, as the vaishnava do the imago of 
Lakshmi-Narnyana. There are no exclusive 
worshippers of Siva besides the sect of naked 
gymuosophists, called Lingi ; and tho exclu- 
sive adorers of the goddess are the Sactu 
sect. The saiva and sacta delineate on 
their foreheads three horizontal lines with 
ashes obtained, if possible, from tho hearth on 
which a consecrated fire has been maintained ; 
they add a red circlet which tlie Saiva ; 
make of red sanders, and which the sacta, ' 
when they avow themselves, mark either 
with saffron, or with turmeric and borUx. 
The left-handed ])ath, or indecent mode of 
worship of the several sects, especially that 
of the sacta, is founded on the Tautra, wliich 
are, for this reason, held in disesteem. The 
worshippers of Vishnu, Siva and the Sakti, 
are not to be confounded with tho orthodox 
adorers of those divinities ; few brahmans of 
learning, if they have any religion at all, will 
acknowledge themselves to belong to any of 
the popular divisions of the liindoo faitli, 
although, as a matter of simple preference, 
they more especially worship some individual 
deity as their clioseu or Ishta Devata. They 
lefer also to the Veda, the hooks of law, the 
Piirana, and Tuntra, as the only ritual 
which they recognise, and regard all practices 
Hot derived from those sources as irregular and 
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profane. Vishnu and all other of the hindoo 
deities have their different avatars or incarna- 
tions, in all of which, except that of the 
sacti themselves, they have their sactis or 
energies of their attributes. These have again 
ramitied into numerous names and forms. 
The great point of difference amongst the 
sectaries is as to the claims of respective 
deities to be regarded as the First Cause: 
Some assert that as Vishnu (the preserving 
spirit of God) Avas sleeping on the serpent 
Ananta, or eternity, on the face of tho waterSj 
after the annihilation of a former world, a 
lotus sjn uiig from trisula, the trident of Siva, 
It is considered to be in continual motion 
over tho lace of the universe to guard and 
preserve its creatures. To oppose its course 
would bo to incur immediate death. Its mo- 
tion would appear to be regular, but varying 
according to the days in tlie week. Thus it 
is imagined that it is unlucky to proceed to- 
wards the westward on Sundays and Fridays, 
to the northward on Tuesdays and Wednes- 
days, to tho eastward on Saturdays and 
Mondays, and to tlie southward on Thurs- 
days. The trisula or trident symbol of 
Siva was once used on a copper paisa weigh- 
ing 98| grains for circulation in the province 
of Benares only. Siva, as Mahadeo is often 
represented sitting on a tiger’s-skin, with a 
Nag-snake arouiid his head. In the diflFerent 
terrific forms of Siva and Durga, a necklace 
of skulls, forms, an invariable decoration, as 
does the crescent or hall'-inoon on the forehead ; 
and the moon is considered to be tho peculiar 
reservoir of Amrita or the beverage of immor- 
tality. Aglioraghaiita, invoking Clmniunda, 
says of Durga, a sacti of Siva, 

The elephant hitle that robes thee, to thy steps 

Swings to ami fro ; the whirling talons rend 

The crescent on thy brow ; from tlie torn orb 

The trickling nectar falls, ami every skull 

That gems thy necklace laughs with horrid life. 

Siva is said to have five faces, his designa- 
tion Triniurti is said to relate to his three 
eyes. — Cole., lUi/t/i., nind.,pp.66 Co 70 ; ToeVs 
Rajastheuf, Vol. i, 517 ; Hmd. Theat., 
Hero and the Nympli,Vol. V\,pp. 59, 195-196 ; 
Frinsep^s Indian Antiquities ; Major MooFs 
Oriental Fragmeyits ; Major Moor's Hin-- 
doo Fantheqn. See Hindoo. 

SIVA-BAKHT, see Hindoo. 

SIVA-GHIFAGA-WANLOO of Bellary, 
are worsliippers of Siva . The Siva-cliipegere© 
orNagaleka-balji wanloo, worship Siva in the 
form of a snake. 

SIVA-DUTA, messengers of Siva. 

SIVAGNABODHA, a small celebrated 
saiva work. 

SIVAJIa celebrated chieftain of the Mah- 
rattas, and founder of the mahratta empire, 
which lasted until the year 1817. The 
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Mahrattas remained .almost wholly unnotic 
ed in Indian History until the reign of 
Aurungzeb ; probably prior to the time of 
Sevajee, the mahratta country, like other 
parts of the Dekkan, was divided into little 
principalities and chicfships, many of which 
were dependant on the neighbouring inaho- 
medan princes, but never completely brought 
under subjection. Sivajee, tlio lirst Mahratta 
commander who combined tho ctfbrts of these 
discordant chiefs and tribes, was born in A.i>. 
1626 , ’and died in 1680. Ills genealogy 
being obscure, his adherents were at liberty 
to invent the most illustrious, and accordingly 
traced his origin iVom the ranas of Odeypoor, 
(the purest of the Klietri caste), who claim a 
descent, from Isow'shirwan the just, but to- 
wards tho close of the I Sth century, they 
suddenly started on a career of cniujuest 
during which they obtained the control over 
a great portion of liritish India, and estab- 
lished governments of slioi ter or longer dura- 
tion at Poonah, Sattarnh, Gwalior, Nngpore, 
Indore, Gujerat and Tiavancorc). — Moor, p. 
241 ; Cole., Myth., Hind, p, 28o. See Mah- 
ratta government, Sevajee. 

SIVALAYA, a temple of Siva, from Siva, 
and alaya, an abode. The Sivalaya in old 
Burdvvau cousists of 108 temples in two 
large amphitheatrical circles, one w'ithia the 
other. — Tr. of Hind., Vol. i, p. lo7. 

SIVA LING A, see Inscriptions, Kala, 
Priyanath. 

SIVA NARAYANA, a Unitarian sect of 
the people of India who do not worship or 
regard any object of liindoo or malKUiicdaii 
veneration. They admit alike liiiidoos, ina- 
homedans and Christians, as proselytes. 
Their cardinal virtue.^ are trulh, temperance 
and mercy. Polygamy is prohibited ; the 
founder was Siva Narayaiia, a Rajput, wdio 
flourished about a. d. 173.3, in the reigu of 
Mahomed Shah. See Hindoo. 

SIVA-RATRI, or ^laha Sbivii-ratri, the 
great night of Siva, tlie festival of the 
nights of Siva, is held about the lltb March 
by saivites in honour of Siva, during 
which they worship the liiigam, the priapus 
of the Romans and phallus of tlie Greeks. 
The 14th of the dark half of Maglia is so 
held. On the 29tli of each month the lin- 
gam is worshipped by all saivites, but in the 
worship on the Maha Shiva-ratri, the thou- 
sand different names of Siva are repeated 
over the lingam and a leaf of the iEgle 
marmelos dropped on it at each name. Siva 
seems to have been a warrior who came to 
ludia toward.s Guzerat bringing with him 
the physiological worship of the phallic em- 
blem, with the Tak or snake spreading its hood . 
over the lingam, or he may have been a Scythic i 
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warrior who added tlie snake to tlie lingam. 
Vishnu and his nine avatars are deified war- 
riors, with distinct heroic acts, generally 
exercised to destroy oppressors and root out 
oppression, 

SIVA’S SACTI, see Linga. 

SIVA SITA, see Inscriptions. 

SIVATIIERIUM, a gigantic fossil, four- 
horned, ruminant like animal, discovered by 
Dr. Falconer in the Sewalik liills, which he 
consiilered had been furnished with a trunk 
like the Tapir. He also discovered fossil opes. 
The term Sivatherium is from Siva, an Indian 
deity. It is a genus of extinct animals belong- 
ing to the family Elephantida3. The remains of 
species of tliis remarkable genus were found 
by Dr. Falconer and Colonel Cautley in tho 
valley ofMackaiula, iu the Sewalik hills of 
the Ilimalaya. Two species of tliis genus, 
S. gigaiiteum and S. perimense, have been 
described. A cranium, lower jaw and teeth, 
aud bones of the extremities of S. giganteum 
are now in the British JMuseum. The skull 
of this animal is nearly as long as that of the 
elephant, the neck was shorter and stronger 
than in the Giraffe. The posterior portion 
of tlie skull is greatly developed, and formed 
of cellular cavities, as in the elephant. The 
face is short, and tho nasal bones are re- 
markable for the manner in which they are 
prolonged into a pointed arch above the ex- 
ternal nostrils, indicating a trunk, or probos- 
cis. The very inclined direction of tho front 
of the face in relation to the triturating sur- 
face of the teeth imparts a physiognomy 
altogether peculiar. Two horns arise from 
the brow b(‘tween the orbits, and diverge 
from each other, and it is probable that the 
p(»steiior protuberances of the forehead also 
supported a pair of short massive horns. 
When living, the Sivatherium must have re- 
sembled an immense Gnu, or antelope, with 
a short thick head surmounted with two pairs 
of horns. Tho front pair of these horns were 
small, whilst those behind were probably 
[miniated. The eyes were small, and it had 
a nasal [iroboscis, an organ unknown amongst 
tlie Ruininantia. — Mantell, Fetrefactions and 
their Teachings ; Journal of the Asiatic So- 
ciety ; Eng. Cyc . ; Falconer's^ Palcezoic ve- 
mains. 

8IVA-VAKYA, the name ofa well-known 
work treating of Siva as the supreme being. 

SIVION, or Sivurn, or Sivun, 

Maiik. Gmelina arborea. 

SrVlRA, or Seoree, a race in Ghazepur, 
Gorukpur, Bcliar, Benaros and Mirzapur, 
whom Buchanan thinks identical with the 
Kol and the Cheru. — Elliot, 

SIVITE, or Saiva, a follower of tho hiudoo 
god Siva. 
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SJO^ANKA AlilBLPODI. 

SrV-PURANA, see Surya. 

SIWAL, also Kali siwal, Lai siwal, andSiwa- 
laro, Hind. Amarantus auardana. 

8IWALIK HILLS. Low down, on the 
southern slopes of tlie Himalaya mountiiins, 
Rt an elevation of from 8,000 to l,o00 
feet, there are found uplifted stratified roeks, 
consisting of hornblende rock and shite, lime- 
stone, sandstone, great beds of quartz, clay, 
mica, chlorite, and tale slates, resting on the 
gnesis and granite ; and lower still at altitudes 
of 3,000 to 2,500 feet above the level of the 
sea, gravel, boulders, marl with coal, recent 
clays and sandstone form the Siwalik, or 
sub-Himalayan mountains. It is in these 
hills that extensive fossil remains were dis- 
covered, and the low alluvial tract known 
as the Terai, is the valley formed by the 
junction of the Siwalik with the Mirnalayan 
inclined rocks. The term Siwalik is restrict- 
ed by A. Cunningham to the lowermost range 
of the Himalaya, composed of sandstone. Si- 
walik hills were shown by Messrs. Cautley 
and Falconer, to form the tertiary strata, of 
which the Subathu beds constitute the base. 
The Siwalik tract, includes the range so called 
by Europeans, lying under and external to the 
Himalaya at from 1,000 to 2,500 and occa- 
sionally' rising to 3,000 feet. Many of the 
trees, shrubs, &c., which grow in that tiact 
extend to some distance witliin the Himalaya 
in the valhiys of the great rivers to a similar 
height, and where a similar climate prevails 
to that of the Siwalik. 

SIWARdI, See Cairn, Hindu, Kclat, 

SI WIN, Hind. Vermicelli. 

SIYAH, Hind. Black, hence 

Siyah bhor. Hind., the colour of the black 
humble bee, “ bhor.” 

Siyah chob. Hind. Fraxinu.s, sp, 

Siyadanah, Paas. Nigella indica. 

Siyah Musli, Hind. Anilema tuberosa. 

Zira siyah, Caruni carui. 

Siyahi, Hind. Ink, lamp black. 

Siyahi, Hind. Smut ofTriticum aestivum. 

Si YAK A, see Inscriptions. 

SIYUL, Hind. Sil, a slate, a slab. 

SIZE. 

Slrus, Guz. I Sirisht, Hind. 

A gelatinous substance, obtained from 
parchment, shavings, fish skin, and several 
animal membranes. It is less adhesive than 
glue, and is used by book-binders, papei'- 
liangers and paintei's.— Waterston, Faulkner, 

SIZG-AI, Hind, Brassica griffitliii. 

SJ A RANK, Egypt. Ganjah. 

SJERIA SAMSTRAVADi, Maleal. Bar- 
ringtonia acutanonhi. 

S JO-COMPASS, Sp. Compass. 

SJOVANNA AMELPODI- ? Ophioxy- 
lou serpen tiuum. 
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SKIMMU LAUKfiOLA. 

SJOVANNA-POLA-TALI - P Crinum 

latifolium. 

SKAMMONIEN, Ger. Scammony. 

S KAN DA, a name of Subhraraanya. Seo 
Saraswati. 

SKANDA GUPTA, see Buddha, In- 
scriptions. 

8KANDA PURANA, a holy book of the 
hindoos : it is read through onca a year iu 
the temples of Siva. See Purana. 

8Kx\NDA SIIASTIH, a fust and festival 
obscrve<l in honor of Skandn . 

SKAN DA SIVA, see Linga. 

8KANNA BHATTA, see Inscriptions. 

SKAR, Hind., Pushtu. Crude soda, trans- 
mutation of Khar. 

8KARDO, 35° 20' 2" ; 75° 44' 0", in Balti, 
the capital of the province, on the left bank 
of the Indus. Level of the Indus at the 
rock ‘ Meudok KaF 7,255 feet. It is also 
wiitteii Tscardo. Skar-ma-m-do, means the 
starry place, one of its name is Balolo. Little 
Tibet, is called Skardo by the people, as also 
Iskardo. It was conquered in 1840, for the 
rajah Gliolab Singh, by li is general Zorawar 
Singli, with his Dogra troops. The people 
grow corn, irrigating the IuikI, and using ma- 
nure and are fond of out-of-door or manly 
games. Skardo, or Iskardo, or Little Tibet, 
is a Bhot ti’act, but the people are maliome- 
dans. Skardo is also designated Bui ti, Bultiyul, 
Balor, Palolo, and Nang Koa. The people 
are strong and hardy, they grow corn and cut 
water<;ourscs like the people of Rougdo. 
Skardo is called by the Lamas of Ladak, 
Skar-ma-m-do, meaning the enclosed place or 
the starry place. Iskardo, is the Arab-maho- 
mcdjin pronunciation, who fail in all attempts 
to prononneo the double consonant beginning 
with S, ixHiuiring to prefix an I. The double 
consonants in S and V form a shibboleth 
for the maliomedans. — Latham^ s Descriptive 
Ethnology; Adolphe Schlagentweit. See 
Balti, Gyipo, India, Iskardo, Maryui or Low- 
land. 

SKECHO, Hind. Ins, sp. 

SKEEN, Hind. Male of Capra ibex Hima- 
layana, Blyth. See Skeen, Skyin. 

SKENJEHIL, Pers. A beverage, in use 
with the native liakims, a syrup of vinegar, 
dllntcMl with water. 

8K1MMI, Jap. Illicium aiiisatum ; Star 
anise. 

SKIMMJA LAUREOLA. 

Limonia, Wall. 

Ner of Jlicluin. I Shalangli of Ravi. 

Burroo of Kavi. | 

A common small plant of the Himalaya. 
It has been introduced into English gardens, 
from the north-west Himalaya, and is greatly 
admired for its aromatic, evergreen foliage, 
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and clusters of scarlet berries. It is a curious 
fact, tiint this plant never bears scarlet berries 
in Sikkim, apparently owing to the want of 
sun ; the fruit ripens, but is of a preenish-red 
or purplish <-olour. — Hooker's Him, Jour.f 
Vo), i, 7 >. 187 ; Dr. J. L. Stexcart. 

SKIMMIA REEVESIANA, Fortune, 
Skimmiu japonica, Lindley. 

On the same stage, with an Azalea Fortune 
says, he observed a fine new shrub, 'which 
he mistook for a holly. It turned out to be a 
species of Skinimia, and Dr. Lindley described 
it as Skirainiii japonica. It is, however, quite 
a different plant from that known by the name 
in the gardens of England, and he proposed 
to call it Skimmia reevesiana. — Fortune's 
Districts, p. 329. 

SKIMMIA JAPONICA, Thbg, A tree 
of Japan. 

SKINNERIA CCESPITOSA, Choisj/, 
One of the convolvulacete, a plant of Bengal, 
Assam and Penang. 

SKIN, also Skeen, Skyin, Sakin, Iskin, 
Tib. Capra sibirica, Meyer, Ibex ; Blyth, 


SKINANG, 

SKINS. 

IIiND. 

Equisetuin debile. 

Peaux, 

Fr. 

Charm, 

Pers. 

Felle, 

(Jer. 

Pelle.H, 

Port. 

Chamro, 

Guz. 

Cliarma, 

Sans. 

Chamra, 

Hind. 

Picles, 

Sr. 

Pelli, 

It. 

Tol, 

Tam. 

Kulit-balulaiig. 

Malay. 

Tolu, 

Tel. 


This term is applied in commercial lan- 
guage to the skins of calves, deer, goats, 
lambs, &c., whicli, when prepared, are used 
in the ligliter works of book- binding, the 
manufacture of gloves, parchment, &c. ; 
while the term hides, is applied to the 
skins of the ox, horse, &c., which, when 
tanned, are used in the manufacture of shoes, 
harness, &c. Salted and tanned hides, and 
also sheep and goat skins, arc exported from 
Bombay to London and Liverpool, and after 
the middle of the 19th century, the trade from 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay more than 
doubled. The greatest portion was from Cal- 
cutta, after which comes Bombay. The fol- 
lowing were the values from all India ; — 

1851- 52... f 303,089 1856-57 ...£ 572,530 

1852- 53... „ 337,849 1857-58.. „ 639,702 

1853- 54 .. „ 402,365 1 858-59.. „ 544,680 

1854- 55... ,,402,386 18.59-60.. ,,444,537 

1855- .56... ,,431,729 1860-61.. ,,656,629 

In India, the hides of the bison, sambre, 

bullock, horse, cow, sheep, goat, kid, dog and 
iguana are all tanned. Iguana skins are 
tanned and dyed black, or are left of their 
natural colour. They are thin, even, soft, 
tough and granular, green-like in external 
appearance. From the absence of gloss, the 
appearance of this leather is not much in its 
favour, but it bids fair to be a durable article I 
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for light slippers, and a good covering for the 
commoner kinds of instrument boxes, such 
as are still done over with shagreen. In the 
manufactures of Madras, tanned and coloured 
skins for book-binding purposes and boot- 
linings, are even, soft and pliant. Some of the 
coloured leathers are very brilliant. Sheep 
and kid. skins are tanned white, for the better 
kinds of gloves, and for the purpose of the 
apothecary. Parchment skins take ink very 
well. 

Wash leather skins are prepared with oil, 
in imitation of chamois or wash leather, ex- 
cellent, so far as thickness, softness, plian- 
cy and colour are concerned, they bear com- 
parison with the European article, and suitable 
for cleaning brass and harness. As potass, 
soda, ami dry pure deodorizing air are abun- 
dant in British India, a very little additional 
care would ensure the production of a per- 
fectly inodorous chamois leather. Buff leather 
for accoutrements, are goo<l in quality very 
economi(!al leathers for manufacturing pur- 
poses. The best tanned leather from buffalo, 
bullock and cow-hides at the Madras Exhibi- 
tion of 1855, were contributed from the Horse 
Artillery tannery at Bangalore, along with 
specimens of leather prepared from the hog, 
calf, goat and sheep skins, of unexeeption- 
I able quality. Python skin, when tanned, 
makes excellent boots, much prized in Eng- 
land for tlicir strength, pliability, and great 
beauty, a.s they are liandsomely marked. 
Boots made from snake’s skin are pliable and 
easy to fit ; perhaps owing to the accommo- 
dating nature of the snak»As skin when in a 
live state. Boots of Norwegian manufacture, 
are made from the skin of a salmon. In cer- 
tain of the southern States of America the 
skins of young alligators are tanned, convert- 
ed into leather, and the leather manufactured 
into boots. Skins were exhibited at the La- 
hore Exhibition from the hills around Kangra 
and Simla ; a few of them had been imported, 
such as the sable from Russia, and the Kara- 
kuli lambskins of Bokhara. Karakul! are so 
called from Karakul, a province 20 cos south 
of Bokhara ; as much as 10 lacs worth of these 
lambskins with the hair on, are exported to 
Persia, Tai tary, Kabul and India ; other dis- 
tricts of Bokhai ^ produce them, but all are 
called Karakuli. The religious hindoo stu- 
dent sits on the skin of an antelope or tiger, 
and in the south of India the same is used 
for weddings. The soft black lambskins of 
Karakul are immensely prized for making 
postins and for coats ; they are prepared by 
taking the skins of the young lambs immedi- 
ately on their being born : this of course is 
an expensive method, and the skins are pro- 
portionately high-priced. of M, E. t 
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tJat London Exhih, of 1862; McCulloch's 
Commercial Dictionary^ p, 651 ; Davies' 
Deport, Appendix xxii ; Fowell's Hand-hooh 
of Econ, Prod., Punjab, p. 155 ; Faulkner ; 
Madras Exhibition, Juries' Reports, 

SKIOCH, Hind. Euonymus fimbriata. 

SKIPIDAIl, Rus. Turpentine. 

SKIPPETARIAN, the old Eperotic and 
Illyrian. The language is still well-known. 
It is the Skippelariau or Albanian or Aruaut. 
It is a distinct Indo-European idiom, and is 
one of the great Asiatic-European stock of 
languages. 

SKIRRET, Eng. Sium sisarum, Wight, 
One of the umbel liferns, the sisaron and the 
elaphoboskoii of Diosoorides, tho siser of 
Pliny. 

SkODZE, Hind. Allium, sp, 

SKORODON, Gr. Garlic. 

vSKREI TORSK, Dan. Cod. 

SKRIPIZII, Rua. Fiddle. 

SKUANDl, Singh. Amethyst. 

SKURIT, Tin. A praying cylinder of 
wood, four or live incdies long, revolving on 
an iron spindle, on which are wound written 
prayers ainl interjections. The lower end of 
the spindle forms the handle by which the 
cylinder is twirled. It is of tho same 
character as the praying drums of China.— 
Cunning ham. 

SKY-BLUE IPOM7lv\, Tpomma caerulea. 

SKY-CLAD tJAlNS. The Jains are at 
present divided into the Digambara or sky- 
clad, i, e,, naked, and Swetambara, i. e., the 
white-robed, the former of which is the 
widest dilfused, and seems to have the great- 
est claim to antiquity. All the Jains in the 
Dekkan and in western India appear to be 
Digambar.a Jains. Indeed the terra Jain 
seems a later appellation, for in the early 
philosophical writings of the hiudoos, they 
are styled Digambara or Nagna, but in the 
present day, the Digambara do not go naked 
except at meal time, but wear coloured gar- 
ments. The Digambara assert that the 
women do never attain Nirvan, but the 
Swetambara admit the fair sex to final annihi- 
lation. There are clerical as well as lay 
Jains, or Yuti or Jati and Sravaka, the 
former of whom lead a religious life and sub- 
sist on the alms which the latter supply. 
The Yati are sometimes collected in maths, 
called by them Pasala, and even when abroad 
in the world, they acknowledge a sort of 
obedience to the head of the Pasala, of which 
they were once members. The Yati never 
officiate as priests in the temples, the cere- 
monies being conducted by a member of the 
orthodox priesthood, a brahman duly trained 
for the purpose. They carry a brush to 
sweep the ground before they tread upon it, 
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never eat nor drink in the dark, lest they 
should inadvertently swallow an insect, and 
sometimes wear a thin cloth over their mouths 
lest their breath should demolish some of the 
atomic ephemera, that frolic in the sun-beams. 
They w’ear their hair cut short or plucked 
out from the root?5. They profess continence 
and poverty, and pretend to observe frequent 
fasts and exercise profound abstraction. 
Some of them arcj engnged in traffic, and 
others ar(3 propihjtors of maths and temples, 
and derive a comfortai)le support from the 
offerings presented by the secijar votaries of 
Jina. 

SKYIN, Tib. Wild goat or ibex, Cabra- 
ibex, of Ladak, with horns 4 feet, 3 inches in 
length. It frequents the most inaccessible 
rocks, but about one and two hundred are 
killed in Balti every winter, when they are 
forced to descend into the valleys. In Ladak 
they are snared at night and shot in the grey 
dawn of the morning wdien they venture to the 
streams to drink. Their hair is black, long, 
coarse and useless, but tho soft iinder-flcece, 
called Tus, or in Kashmir Asl-Tus, is an 
ex(!eedingly fine soft wool of a light brown 
colour, used in Kashmir as a lining for shawls, 
woollen stockings and gloves. It is also woven 
into a very fine cloth, called Tusi, of asoft and 
delicate texture, much prized for its warmth. 
The term ibex is given in India to several 
animals of the genus Capra or goats, but, 
Capra-ibex Himalayana, Blyth, is the Hima- 
layaii-ibcx, the Skeen, Skyn, Sakeen or Sikeen 
of the Himalaya, ilie Kyi of Kashmir. These 
are the names of the male, that of the female, 
in Tibet, is L’damuo. It inhabits Ladakh 
and Kashmir. A wild species of ibex, called 
‘ Paseng’ by the Persians, occurs in Middle 
and Nortli Asia, but it belongs to the genus 
jEgagrns. See Caprem, Skeen, Skin. 

SLAMBOOGH A-POO, or Shamboogha-poo, 
Tam. Michclia champaca, Linn. Its flower, 
SLATE. 

Ardoise, Fa. Pizarra, p, 

Scliicfer, Ger. Kalpalagi, Tam. 

Sil, Hind. Kati palaka, Tel. 

Lavangna, Lastra, It. 

A laminated rock, of which there are many 
kinds ; though the only one of commercial 
importance is clay slates employed for roof- 
ing, and as writing slates. The principal 
slate quarries in Britain, are in Wales, Cum- 
berland, Southampton. True slate is capable 
of almost infinite division, thin plates or 
slabs splitting with tolerably even surfaces of 
considerable size, the Kurnool slabs and the 
same material found in other parts of India 
are incapable of this infinite division, &c.' 
The Kurnool slabs are unfitted ^for sloping 
roofs ; they cannot be procured in slabs divid- 
ing naturally of such size and thickness as 
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Would adapt them for roofs; sawing them themselves; and they forbad it in everjr 
wou 111 , even if praeticible, be too expensive possible case; Exodus, xxi, 16 : *He that 
the slabs thus procured would be either toe stcaleth a inan,^ says the Law, ‘ or selleth a 
thin to give the requisite strength, or ‘ man, or hath one found on his hands, shall be 
of sufficient strength, would be too heav put to death/ Nevertheless, slavery was 
ami thick for economical or effective use. a recoguizaiit condition amongst the He- 
But for flat roofs and floors, they may hrew races, as may bo observed fi'om reading 
be used with advantage. Mr. Oidhan] M; t hew xviii, 25, where the Lord Jesus 
adds, stone slab floors, where the proper illustrated his sermon by the remark that 
material can be procured with a moderate as he had not to pay, his lord commanded 
amonut of carriage, and at a fairly reasonable him to he .sohl, and his wife and children, 
rate, will prove much more durable, econo- and all that he had, and payment to be made, 
roical, and more cleanly in every respect. Tln3 hindoo law recognises 15 kinds of slaves; 
Slates are occasionally brought down from — 1. Grihajatn, the child of a female slave ; 2. 
the Himalayas and will bo so more fre- Krila or purchased ; 3. Lubdlia or gifted ; 4. 
quently as the roads are improved and tho Dayadupagata or inherit(‘d ; 5. Anakalabh- 
quarries worked more cheaply ; they are of rita, taken in time of famine ; 6. Ahita, 
excellent quality. Slates from the Dalhonsit pledged; 7. llinadasa, voluntarily a slave 
quarries are deemed medicine by natives, and in payment of a debr. ; 8. Yuddprapta, taken 
called Sang-i-Musa, “Moses* stone,” These in a war ; 9. Panejita, won in a wager ; 10. 
slates are the products of the hilly tracts of Tavavaham, voluntarily; 11. Pravarajya- 
the Sonah, Pali and Firozpur pergunnahs of vasita, an apostate; 12. Krito, voluntarily 
the Gurgaon district. — Foivelts Hand-hook^ for a time ; 13. Bhakta-dasa, a slave lor Ids 
Scon, Prod.^ Funjab^ p, 38; McCuUocJis food; 14. Varavahrita, one who by many- 
^€om. Die/., p. 1042 ; Dr. Oldham's Report ng a female slave, becomes a slave ; 15. At- 
cn Kurnool Slates. nani krayi, one who sells himself as a slave, 

SLATE-PENCIL, writing-slates, and the In Malahnr tbe Kanakan or Kanaka charma 
slate-pencil for writing on them arc imported are predial slaves, supposed to be a sub-divi- 
into the East ludies from Europe. The ma- siou of the Palayar. 

terials used in the Indies in lieu of writing- Charumar are predial slaves whose name 
slates are slabs of wood, and thick slabs of Wilson derives from *Cheni” Malyalam, the 
paper, for which pencils of soapstone are soil. Theyifollow ‘ the rule of Marumn-ka- 
used. In Cuttack, “ kliarce’* is used for the ayam. They are very diminutive with a 
manufacture of pencils and balls, for writing ^ery bla(jk complexion and not unfrequently 
on the ground or floor, in all rural schools, woolly hair. 

and by native accountants. — Ca/. 1863. The Mukkavan is a fisherman caste of 

SLAVE. -falabar, also called Makwa and their women 

Das ; Dasa, . Hind. I Pullukai, Tam. Vlakoti. 

Ghulam, Him, Pbus. | The Toddy-drawer of Malabar is called 

Slavery, in one form or other exists [Catti Karan, 
throughout the East Indies ; Okkalu Jama- The Ashary, in Malabar, is the carpenter 
dalu. In Coorg is a predial slave attached aste. In common with the brass-founder, 
to the revenue-lands. They are the per- gold and iron-smiths, they there continue the 
sonal property of the proprietors and may be practice of polyandry, but in civil inheri- 
sold or mortgaged at pleasure. The Bhumi tance follow from father to son, and not the 
Jamadalu slaves are attached to tho land old Italian practice of maternal descent, des- 
aud transferable with it. census ab utero. The elder brother marries 

The Badava-hrita, is a man who becomes and the wife is common to all the brothers, 
a slave that lie may marry a female slave in If a junior wish to marry he must live apart 
the family. By the custom of the mahomedan and set up business apart, but if any of his 
countries, a servant marrying a slave becomes younger brothers reside with him, his wife is 
also a slave. Slave-dealing, from immemorial common to them. 

times has been practised iu the northern pi’o- The Pauui Malayan are a servile caste of 
vinces of Persia. Among all nations, slavery, Malabar. 

with its accompanying horrors, was the lot Tho Adiyan of Malabar is a slave, serf or 
of a weaker neighbour ; but even in the case vassal who lives under the protection of a 
of an enemy conquered in battle, it was by rajah or religious establishment, 
the Egyptians sometimes allowed to stand in The Mulayan of Malabar, seem to be the 
place of the more triumphant cruelty of same as the Palayan. 

slaughter. The Israelites had learned the The Nair are the ruling race of Malabar, 
evils of slaver/, from having groaned uuder it I they profess to be sudras. They were for- 
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merly acM^vstomod^to duelling. The practice 
called Ankam, and hired champious were 
often substituted ; they have many slaves. 

The Pulichi is a forest tribe in Malabar, 
who are deemed so unclean that they are not 
allowed to approa(5h other castes. 

The Uradi or Uraliof Malabar area servile 
race. 

The Tiyar race in Malabar are toddy- 
drawers and agriculturists. 

The Pulayau or Puliau of Malabar is a 
servile caste, often slaves, and is doubtless 
identical with the Pullar. 

A writer of the 17th century when noticing 
the races of Cochin says, the slave castes, the 
members of which belong to individual 
masters, are : — 

The Cannekaa, who gather the cocoaiiuts ; 

The Bettoa, who make saltpans and collect 
the salt : these two are the most houourabie 
of the slave castes ; 

The Pulleah who are again sub-divided 
into several classes : the (Jollamary or smiths ; 
the Wei toe Careii, the Bel toe Pulleah, and 
the Caiiiia Pulleah, whose occupation is agri- 
culture, sowing, planting and cutting the 
Noly, for which they receive both from their 
proprietors and from strangers oue sheaf 
out of every ten they cut. There was then 
a dispute between' the Cannekaa and the 
Pulleah as to which is the higher caste ; the 
first maintaining that their caste ranks first, 
whilst the Pulleah aver that they enjoy more 
privileges, as for instance that they may em- 
ploy barbers, and may wear a lill(;t on their 
heads and a long garment reaching to the 
knees, which the Cannekaa may not do. 

Alandadcy^ Tam. A class of slaves in the 
Tamil country. 

Avakala hhrita, Sat^s. One of the fifteen 
kinds of slaves allowed by Hindoo Law : a 
man who has become a slave voluntarily, for 
the sake of sustenance at a season of famine. 

Balute, in the Mahrattii countries means 
the village officers, several of whom are pre- 
dial slaves, as the Main* lloleyar or Dlier. The 
Chnkili, or Chtimar; the Talari ; the Mang. 

Badava hrita^ is a female slave, also a man 
who becomes a slave that he may marry a 
female slave in the family. 

Bandah, a mahornedan slave; Bandi,a slave 
girl. 

Barda or Burdu, Hind., Pkks. A slave. 

Ana-kala-bhrita, is a person who has vo- 
luntarily become so, at a season of famine. 
In the Tamil countries about Chiugleput the 
Alandadey are a class of slaves. The slaves 
of the Brahui are of two classes, negroes 
brought fromMuskat, and the descendants of 
captives made in war, with the people of tlie 
western proviuces of the country, us Kej, I 
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Turbat, &c. ; some have, at varioua times, 
been .brought from Cashmir and the eastern 
proviuces of Persia. These, in colour and 
features, in no respect vary from their mas- 
ters, and some of the females are remarkably 
handsome. They are better treated than 
their negro associates in bondage, and less 
onerous duties are assigned to them. Few of 
the negroes, and those only who are really 
I useful, are even decently clad, aud it is oom- 
I mon for them so to multiply, that their mas- 
I ters, from inability to clothe and feed them, 
dismiss them to provide for themselves in 
I other lauds. Until the early part of the 
19th century, Great Britain permitted her 
colonies to retain slaves, hut from the efforts 
of Wilberforce, Clarkson and others, Britain 
then abolished slavery in her colonies as had 
already been done in the British Islands. 
Until after the middle of the 19th century, 
the United States of America held in slavery 
about five millions of the African races aud 
their descendants of mixed blood, but the 
slave law was then changed after a civil war 
in which a multitude of men were slain. ^ 
During the 19th century Britain made vast 
and costly efforts to suppress the slave trade 
from tlio West Coast of Africa, but till the year 
1873itcoQtinued iiigreat force on the eastside 
of Africa, principally carried on through 
Arabs aud liindoo natives of India. Ma- 
thoordas Klietsce, a hindoo merchant of 
Zanzibar, who visited Europe and resided 
at Zanzibar and otlier slave-traffi eking dis- 
tricts of Africa for a period of seven years 
i’or the purposes of trade, at the close of 
the year 1872, gave the following account 
in the ‘Bast Goltar^ of his experience of 
the slave-trade, ‘‘ Kilva and the surround- 
ing districts are the principal seats of the 
slave-trade. In Zanzibar and the neighbour- 
ing pjace.s the trade has bocu monopolized by 
Arabs, as British subjects are restrained 
there. Mozambique, Veeboo, and the Gooja 
territories being under the Portuguese rule, 
the tiade fiourishes in them. On the nortli, the 
trade is still moderately carried on between 
Burawa aud Central Madagasi^ar and down to 
Soffala. British influence has succeeded in 
making this trade a matter of risk. The tra- 
ders proceed with strict secrecy into the in- 
terior of Africa to catch slaves. Ivory 
being a commodity commonly received on the 
coast and on the islands from the intei’ior, 
these traders carry on the slave-trade under 
cover of the ivory trade. The iuliabitants of 
India mostly Bhattiu, Buuuia, Khoja, and 
Borah, had the greatest shaie in the slave- 
trade. Although Borah merchants are not 
known to be slave-traders, a large number of* 
them reside at the principal towns. Vessels 
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fW>m Bombay proceed by the coast near 
Burawa as far as Soffala. The native mer- 
chauti^ go ' to Samoo, Mombasa, Zanzibar, 
Kilva, Queelowa, Mozambique, Madagascar, 
Soffala and Kurmaui. In 1872 there were only 
from five to ten Khoja, about seventy-five 
Bhattia and a very large number of Damaun 
audDivBunnia in Mozambique. Madagascar, 
called Book in by the nalives, eon tains about 
a thousand Borah and Koja. Up to 1872, they 
had their families with them. In Zanzibar and 
such other ports the number of the Bhattia, 
Bunnia, and Khoja, are nearly equal. There 
were about five Parsecs in Zanzibar, about the 
same number in Mozambique, two or tlirec 
Ju Veeboo, and one or two others hero and 
there. They are all inhabitants of Damaun 
aud Div. Tiiey put on Parsee dress, and al- 
though they appear not to have anything to do 
with slave-trade, they are strongly suspected 
of having some participation in it. The Cut- 
chee Bunnia generally reside in Mombasa and 
Lamoo, while the Damaun, and Div Bunnia 
live in Mozambique and the southern terri- 
tories. The vessels from Damaun and Div 
proceed direct to the African Coast with 
these merchants. The.«e latter go there from 
thedr infancy and spend their lives in Africa. 
They live for about tliirty to thirty-five 
years, collect money and return to their na- 
tive country to get married. The Cutchee 
Bunnia and Bhattia also go to Africa without 
their wives or familie.s, but they keep African 
mistresses with them in their hou.'^es. These 
women generally come from Book in and 
other central towns of Africa, where they 
are to be had for a luindred or a hundred 
and fifty dollars. They liave white .skins and 
handsome complexions. At Zanzil)ar and 
other well-known places the merchants keep 
their mistre.sses concealed in their lionse.s, but 
in smaller towns they take them out for a 
walk. In Mozambique, Veeboo, and other 
Portuguese towns, Portuguese women, and 
sometimes even Knropean women, live with 
these hindoo merchants. The we.stcrn coa.stof 
India has a close mercantile connexion with 
these places. Grey goods, sugai*, ghee, wheat, 
spices, false pearls, utensils, and iron are the 
principal commodities imported into the coast 
towns of Afric'a by large native liirn.s there. 
These firms correspond with hindoo and Khoja 
firms in Bombay. Parents send their chil- 
dren in their minority to Zanzibar to get an 
insight into the intricacies of tiade. A poor 
person at first obtains a living of say 40 dlrs. 
a year as cook or menial in .some firm. After 
some yetirs he trades on his own account. 
An intelligent man who can read and write i.s 
more appreciated and gets better pay, In- 
dian inerchari'ts have pushed in so far that not 
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a single town is without at least one of them*. 
From ten to twenty thousand slaves are 
said to pass yearly through Kilwa on their 
way to the various parts of the Sowahili and 
to Arabia. Tlie hindoo races have beea 
settled as traders on the east coast of Africa 
from the most ancient known times. When the 
Portuguese first doubled the Capo, they 
found Banya traders established at every 
great port, aud it was from them that Vasco 
do Gama and his successors learned the secret 
of the easy approach to India, by the aid of 
the monsoons. They have held in their hands 
the trade of the east coast of Africa, and are 
still to bo found as far south as Delagoa Bay. 
All the trade between that coast and Europe,. 
America, or Asia, passes through the hands of , 
some branch of the Banya community, pur- f 
chasing goods wholesale from the European 
or American importer and selling rliem in retail 
for the interior. For many years, Dr. David 
Livingstone, a native of Scotland, devoted 
himself to travelling in the interior of ea.«< era 
Africa, for geograpliical discoveries and to sup- 
press the slave trade, aud actuated with the 
same noble motives, Sir Samuel Baker moved 
southwards along the banks of tho Nile river. 
Lord Brougham’s Bill 5, George IV, c. 113, 
had made it felony for any subject of Great 
Britain to engage openly or secretly in the 
slave trade, and at the close of the year 1872, 
a party under the leadership of Sir Bartle 
Frerc went to the east coast of Africa to put 
it down. The Zanzibar dominions there ex- 
tend for 350 miles from tho equator to ten 
degrees south latitude and include the islands 
of Momtia, Pemba aud Zanzibar. The last is 
the seat of government, .and is separated from 
the mainland by a channel about twenty-five 
miles wide. There is an internal traffic along 
the coast lino from Zanzibar, but by fur the 
greater portion of the traffic, is with the coast 
of Arabia, a certain amount with Persia, and 
to a smaller extent with Madagascar. Nearly 
all the slave caravans come from the interior 
to the port of Kilwa, on the southern border 
of the Zanzibar dominion.s, where the slaves 
are embarked in dhows for the market in 
Zanzibar, These dhows are fi’om 30 to 120 
tons and carry from 100 to 250 slaves packed 
so extremely close, that many die in the 
voy.Mge. In the year 1870, about 20,000 
•slaves were annually re-exported from Zanzi- 
bar. The watch of Britisii cruisers, though 
unable to prevent, lias made tho trade hazard- 
ous ami the slaves have been carried more 
secretly, with a corresponding increase of 
mortality, a whole shipload have died of 
small-pox, and as the dhows when chased are 
run a.shore, many slaves are drowned. 

April 1855 a treaty was entered into with tho 
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Somali. The 4th Article, April 1855, runs 
thus : — “ The traffic in slaves throughout the 
llahr Ow(3l territories, including the port of 
Ikn bcra, shall cease for ever ; and any slave 
or slaves who, contrary to this engagement, 
shall bo introduced into the said territories, 
shall be delivered up to the British, and the 
commander of any vessel, of Her Majesty^s or 
of the Honorable h^ast India (Company’s Navy 
shall have the power of demanding the sur- 
render of such slave nr slaves, and of support- 
ing the (hmiand by forec of arms, if neces- 
saiy.’^ The treaty itself was obtained from 
thorn under pressure of a blockade institut- 
ed in consequence of an outrage on Caplain 
Burton’s party, and the murder of Lieutenant 
Stroyan, and, when compared with similar 
agre(Mnents, made with other native tribes, it 
Avill be seen that powers equal to those (exact- 
ed in tins instance were never before de- 
manded, or if demanded never conceded. 
Moreov(‘r, any person well-acquainted with 
the constitution of the Somali tribes knows 
full well that the ten el(l(*rs who signed this 
treaty no more represented the aggregate of 
the people than any ten old men in Bombay, 
respected merely for their age and wisdom, 
could be justly r(*gai*d(Ml as a national ropi*e- 
sentatioii of that island presidency. The 
* Lady Canning’ returned from Berber.aon the 
18tli April 1869, bringing eighty liberated 
slaves from that ])lace ; mostly young boys 
of the Galla and other inland tribes. In all, 
upwards of L35 boys and girls were rescued in 
two trips of the ‘Lady Canning,’ and if the 
traffic is thus larg(*ly carried on only 120 
mil(?s from Aden, there can be no doubt that 
it flourishes with impunity along the more 
eastern and son thorn parts of tlie same coast. 
In the first instance, which occurred chiefly 
at Bunder Siyara, a number of slaves were 
known to be secreted on shore, and the ciders 
refusing to surrender them, a shot from the 
steamer was fired wide of the fort, which soon 
led to their being brought and delivered up to 
Captain Playfair, the Assistant Political Ilcsi- 
dent, who directed the expedition. In the 
last instance a party of ajaned seamen from 
the ‘Lady Canning’ landed at the same place, 
and seized a herd of sheep and camels, wliich 
were detained as “hostages” (so they were 
described), until the slaves collected in the 
locality were given up to the commander of 
the steamer. One seizure made consisled main- 
ly of marriageable Somali girls. Another seizure 
was of hoys, and these were sent to Bombay. 
It got abroad among the natives of Aden that 
they ai-e to he brought up as Christians, make 
them Ahyssinians, said a rcspoclahle mussnl- 
man, A»ut they are Gallas, and the Gallas are 
uot cliiistiiius. Neither arc they muliome- 
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dans.’* Two small screw steamer^ to watch , 
the whole lino of the opposite coast during 
the trading season, with power to search 
every native craft which left it, and each ear- . 
ryiug a person competent to decide wh, ether 
any of the individuals on board were bona fide 
slaves for a season or two might not prevent 
the transport of slaves from the interior to 
the coast ; hut there would bo no buyers, and 
the market would soon cease to he supplied. 

Through the depopulal ion of the line of the 
coast the slave trade has cxteiidcd further 
and lurther inland till in 1870, slaves were 
being brought from the west of Lake Nyasa, 
on which the Arabs had dhows to carry their 
captives across liaversing a distance of oOd 
miles, a three months’ jonin(*y, during wliich 
the sick arc left behind to die, and any hesi- 
tation is met with instant death. Th5 Ma- 
iiyema, a cannibal nation, arc constantly at- 
tacked by tlie Arab slave-traders. The Ma- 
nyema are honest, industrions cultivators. 
Tlicir women do not partake of tlie cannibal 
feasts, many of them, far down Lnalha are^ 
very [iretty, batlie three or four times a day 
and arc expert divers for oysters. The men 
are fine tall follows, not like negroes, they 
use long spears and arc only conquered by 
the Arab fire-arms. 

A firman issued in 185-1 by the emperor of 
Turkey recognized “man as the most noble of 
all the creatures God lias formed ; in making 
him free, selling people is contrary to the will 
of the Sovereign Creator.’* The pasha of 
Lgypt described slavery as “ a horrible insti- 
tution inconsistent with civilization and hu- 
manity, and therefore, it must he abolished.’* 
Six of the chief moollah of Persia delivered to 
the king their decision tliat “selling male and 
female slaves is an aliomination ; according 
to the most noble faith, the worst of mep 
is the seller of men : God it is who knows,” 
and the shah of Persia then issued a firman 
to the governor of Kars, and another to 
the governor of Ispahan and I’orsian Arabia, 
reciting, at the request of Great Britain, that 
“ with a view to preserve the existing friend- 
ship between the two exalted States, a decree ’ 
should he issued from the source of magni- 
ficeuce, the shah, that hereafter the import- 
ation of the negro tribes by sea, should lo 
forbidden, and this traffic forbidden ; pledg- 
ing that no negro slave shall he imported in 
the vessels of the Persian government. Trea- 
ties to the same efiect were concluded 
between the Britisli government and the 
Arab chiefs, and with the imam of Muscat 
and the sultan of Zanzibar. The sultan of 
Muscat engaged to prohibit under the sever- 
est penalties, the export of slaves from his 
African dominions and their importation into 
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his tlominions from any part of Africa and to 
use his infiuenco with all the chiefs of Ara- 
bia, the Red Sea and tljo Persian Gulf, in 
dike inanuer, to prevent the introduction of 
slaves from Africa into tltcir respective ter- 
ritories : and he permits the seizure and 
confiscation by British cruisers of all vessels 
carrying slaves, except between the allowed 
. limits of the internal trade in the port of 
Lamoo to the north of Keeluhii or Kiiwa to 
the south.” Lamoo lias long been a centre of 
the African slave-trade, and, the former im- 
porters of slaves into British India were 
called the ‘ Lainau.’ 

The East African slave-trade by the year 
*1872, had dcjiopulated much of the sea coast 
line. To the south of Pangani is the territory 
of the heathen Wasegiia tribe and the great 
centre of the tratlic. The Arabs of Zanzibar 
come here, and for muskets, powder and shot, 
purchase the slaves from the Wnsegu chiefs. 
IntheNetherlnnd possessions in India, slavery , 
was aholislied about the middle of the 19th 
. century. Slavery still exists in China, and 
in all the countries surrauudiug British India. 
In British India slavery is illegal, but there are j 
many slaves in the feudatory States, and the j 
non-hindoo races in many of the villages of j 
British ludia, the pariah and tanner races are 
predial slaves. The Abid, is a slave, of which 
the mahomedan law recognizes only two 
kinds, viz., infidels made c.aptive in war and 
their descendants : in pra(rtice, however, a 
title to slaves may be acquired \>y purchase, 
donation or inheritance. Tlio Adavi slave of 
Canara is a serf, au unpaid labourer. The 
Tamil aud Malealam Adirnaor Udima, means 
any slave ; a predial slave attached hci’edi- 
tarily to the land and only transferrablc with 
it. In Malabar, amongst the Nuir, it means 
a feudal dependency. 

The Malealam Adiyan, pi. A<]iyar,i.s a slave, 
serf or vassal in Muiubar, a low-ca.ste man 
under the protection of a rajah or a religious 
establishment. — ll ilsons Gloasary ; Mas- 
SOtCs Narrative^ p. 50 ; Times of India ; 
Dr. Livingstone, Mr, IL A. If^rascr, Dr. 
Kraff. Col. Riyhi/i Mr. AUington, Rev. 
Horace Waller, Hon. C. Vivian, in the 
Mouse of Commons Ilcporf, IS72 ; Sharpe's 
History of Egypt, Vol. i, p. 84 ; Vigne's a 
personal Narrative, p. 14o. 

SLAVONIAN and Slavonic are terms ap- 
plied to races and their languages now found 
in ^16 east of Europe aud all Turke-stan ea.st- 
wards to the Chiuu Sea. The Slavonian and 
Sarmatian dialects comprehend the languages 
of eastern Europe, Russian, Poli.sh, Bohemian, 
and the dialects in the greater part of Europe 
subject to the Turkish empire. Of the Slavonic 
languages, properly, so called, the eastern 
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branch comprehends the Russian witli various 
local dialects ; tho Bulgarian and the Illy- 
rian. It is one of tho Aryan tongues . — MnU 
lev's Lectures, pp. 187-8. See India, Sanscrit. 

SLEEMAN, Colonel, of the Bengal Service, 
was long Resid(‘ut at Lucknow, having previ- 
ously becMi Political Agent at Gwalior, lie 
wrote Rambles and Recollections of an Indian 
Olficial, Loud,, 184d, 2' Vols. 8vo. See Cal. 
Rev. of 184o, No. v. — lh\ Ruisi. 

SLEEPERS for railways in ludia, are now 
of iron ; wooihui-sleopcis utterly failed, their 
production bared the country, aud their pur- 
chase impoverislicd the Companies. Iron- 
slcepors are a great success. Every wooden- 
sleeper on an liulian railway cost from three 
to four rupees, and required to be renewed 
every six years, and cost twelve aud n half ( 
lakhs of rupees annually on the East India ' 
line alone. The difficulty of finding wood, at 
once cheap, dni*a))leand in sufficient quantity, 
led to experiments with iron sleepers, tlio 
rails being laid al)OVe iron supports like in- 
verted saucers. The earliest railways in Eng- 
land were laid down on stone blocks by the 
Stephensons, l)nt wood was soon found to bo 
.so inu(;li more (dastic, tliat stone W'ns not per- 
severed with. IMr. Lackland, a civil engineer, 
took out a patent for ocriaiii improveincnt.s 
I to the ordinary railway oliair and to tho rail 
j joint, wheniby that rail is held firmly in its 
position witliont tlie use of wooden keys. — 
Friend of India, Oct. 2. 

SLEEPING HOUSES for the unmarried 
! young men aud girls, the lads apart and the 
[ lasses apart, are in use amongst the Bor and 
Bor Abor and others of the races in Assam, 
Sirgoqjah and in the Eastern Archij)elago. 

In Fiji tlicre are two kinds ; those in which 
tlic men sleep (Ibire ni sn), and tho.so dedicat- 
ed to the gods (Bure kalow,) The sleeping 
burc may aptly be compared to the European 
clubs. In buildings or biire like these, all 
the male population, married, sleeps. The 
boys, until they have come of ago, erect a 
Imre of their own, often built on raised stages 
ovorfhe water, ami approachable only by a 
long narrow trunlc of a tree. Tlic women 
and girls slee[) at Jionie, and it is quite 
against Fijian etiquette for a Imsband to take 
his night’.s repose aiiywlicro except at one of 
the public bure of his town or village, though 
he will go to his family sooii after dawn,— ’ 
Gallon's Vacation Tourists, pp. 253-4. 

8LEINANACMD, Gaelic. Themnhoine- 
dans in India often cast lots, and in Sind is a 
practice similar to that of the mountaineers 
of Scotland, called Sleinanachd, or, “reading 
the speal-bone,” or the blade-hone of a shoulder 
of mutton. Tho poet Drayton aliude^lfp the 
practice of this “ divination strange” amongst 
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ihe “Dutch-made English, settled abontPem- 
broke’shire, in his Polya Ibioii, Song 5. Camden 
notices the same superstition in Ireland. — 
Bichard F, Burtons' Sind, p, 404 ; Tod's 
Bnjnsthan, Vol, p. 71. 

SLENDER LEMUR, Eng. Loris graci- 
lis, Jerdon. 

SLEVOGI'IA VKirriCILLATA, Z). Bon, 
Syn. of Cicendia by ssopi folia, Adams. 
SLIPPERS. 

Julri;Jora, Hino. PapooH, Tam. 

I’ai-posli, pEits. Sii[)iua, Tam. 

In Turkey, Egypt, amongst the Poi’sians, 
and throughout liritisli India, slippers are 
removed as a mark of* respect just as tlie hat 
is in Europe, To enter a room with slippers 
on, would belike wearing one’s hatin a London 
saloon. The Persians and all mahomedans 
and all hindoos always take olF their boots or 
slippers when they enter into a mosf|ue or 
temple, or visit the shrine of* their holy men, 
the mahomedans giving as a reason, that 
Moses was commanded by God to leave his 
slippers on approaching the burning bush, 
because he was treading on holy ground : 
III Persia, a native never enters a room in 
boots or slippers ; and when a fbi’eigner at- 
tempts any transgression of this usage, it is 
looked upon as the height of ill-breeding, if 
not quite a premeditated insult. In some 
cases, where it has been intimated, reasons of 
policy have comfielled an apparent toleration 
of the objection, by providing the expedient 
of receiving such visitors in the open air, but 
the necessity is always remembered with re- 
pugnance to the exa(!tors. The custom of 
leaving the outward covering of the feet at the 
door, is of very ancient practice all over the 
east, and especially so, when the place to be 
trod on, is connected with any religious ideas. 
We find it recorded, so far back as in the book , 
of Exodus, (iii, 5,) at the account of Moses 
turning aside to observe the burning bush 
where it is written : “ The Lord called to 

him, and said, Put off thy shoes from olf thy 
feet, for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.” And again, we rea<l in the 
book of Joshua, that when that great captain 
of Israel was encamped in the |)lain of Gilgal, 
the same Divine Reing appeared to him, and 
said to liim also, “ Loose thy shoe from off 
thy foot ; for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy. And Joshua did J hese two 

notices of the custom, are selected on account 
of their antiquity, from many other.s which it 
is needless to add. In British India about 
A. D. 1850, tlie richer hindoos and mahome- 
dans who visited amongst Europeans, be<mn 
to wear patent leather shoes oi- boots to obvi- 
ate the ucceBsity of taking off their slippers, 
but at native Courts, and at their places of 
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worship, ’’the visitor enters either on his bare 
feet or on his stockings. It is a part of the 
customs of eastern races, from whicli they 
never deviate, amongst themselves. Simi- 
larly, no person changes his position without 
first shaking his raiment, and no man can 
quit the ground from whicli he has risen uhtil 
he has, in the words of Nehemiah, “ shook 
his lap,” and tlirown out the impurities hOj^ 
could not huf. have collected from ins manner' 
of sitting down. As the slippers are always 
left at the outer door, it is very common to 
strike them two or three times on the pave- 
ment before putting in the feet, and thus shake 
off the dust. 

In the Zend A vesta itself there is nowhere^ 
any particular statonumt made regarding ^the 
propriety or impro|)riefy of taking off the 
shoes, when entering a room. The word 
for ‘shoe* is in Zend ‘aothra,* and of com- 
paratively rare occurrence in the sacred 
texts. In a vocabulary to the Zend texts, 
he found the words in the following passages 
only. In the Vemlidad, fasgard 13, verse 39, 
the dog is said to have been created by Ahur- 
amazda as “ ga aothra, i. e., having his own 
(natural) shoes on. 

In the Abaii Yaslii, which is devoted to 
the praise of Anahit, tlie celestial water, this 
angel is said (in verses (>4-78) to appear before 
her worshijAper in the shape of a beautiful girl 
“aotliropaitis mukhta,” i. c., having tied up 
her shoes. Taitis mukhta really means “tied 
up,” and not “ loosened,’^ taken off, as some 
scliolars piuliaps might be inclined to explain, 
starting from (lie original meaning of the root 
“much’* to shake off, to liberate, (whence 
comes the celebrated kSansorit Avoi d “mukti,” 
final lihmation from re-birfh, the everlasting 
bliss of the hindoos) is shoAVii by the Vedio 
sister language (being nothing but another 
dialect of the Zend language). In the White 
Yajurveda (G, 8), we find in a formula recited 
up lo this day by one of the sacrifieial priests 
previously to carrying the sacrilicial goat to 
the slaughter tva pacena pratirnuiicliami, i. e., 

I bind tliee Avith a cord. The commentator to 
this passage informs us, that the root “much*’ 
‘to loosen,” if the preposition prati, (whicli 
is identical Avith paiti, paitis in Zend) is 
joined to it, means “to tie.” In the Ram 
Yasht AA^e find (verse 57) the angel Miiio ham 
invoked as Zaraiiyoaothrem, i. e., having on 
gohleii shoes. 

In the Ahan Nyayisli (the prayer, which 
the Parsecs generally repeat at evening tiirfe 
wlicn standing before the Avater) the dative 
plural (in the sense of an instrumental) aoth- 
rubyo “with shoes’* occurs ; but is very diffi- 
cult to decide from the context which appears 
to bo disturbed, as to whom this expressiou 
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refers, whether to the worshipper, or to the 
nngel invokcil. According to the present 
state of the text it is more advisable to refer 
it to the worshipper. The meaning then is, 
“I will worship Anahit with the shoes on.** 

From all these passages no other fact is to 
be established but the existence of the custom 
to wear shoes in ancient times, and to lie 
them with a cord or thread. Although we 
nowhere find direct precepts given as to the 
necessity to have always ilie shoes on, it is 
decidedly against the spirit of the Zoroastriaii 
religion to walk barefooted, or ev en to appear, 
without having one’s shoes on, before any- 
body. The reason is, that everything coming 
from the human body, like such as the breath, 
Bwqfit, &c., is regarded as unclean, and pol- 
luting the ])iuo elonieiils. The priest, when 
standing before the sacied lire, must even 
cover his moutli with a elutli in order to pre- 
vent the pure element from liecoming jiolluted 
by the breath. The earth is sacretl, and 
regarded as an archangel who would be de- 
filed by being touched with the naked foot. — 
Burton's VoL ii, p. 16; Barron 

C. A, De Bodc's Trarrls in Lurisfcni and 
Arabistan, p, d74 ; Bortars Travels^ VoL i, j 
pp. 239-40 ; iS/iinnrVs Orerfand Jonrnpi/, 
VoL ii, p. «'}1 ; Times of India, April 24 ; j 
Essays by Dr. Martin IlaiKj, Th. I) ,pp. 170, 
191. 

SLIPPER PLANT, Euphorbia thyma- 
loides. 

SLOKA, a Sansci it woi d, a con phd- from a 
Shastra. A stanza or v( r>c ; Ihe .Malays jn-oba- 
bly derived the term for tlicir poetry 
“ Sliair’* from theAnibs, and that of “Sloka” 
from the hiiidoos, The? origin of the jlalay 
word Pantini is not so e;iJ:ily deM-ided from 
its name, one word ns(.-d is iJai -l»eil. whieli 
is from the Arabic, liait, a e(»npl -t, but jicr- 
haps pantiui it.s(*If is a JUalaynii word. — 
Jour, Bid. Arch., f ol. v, A7 a Jl. 

SLOTEN, 1)i;t. Socks. 

SLOTH BEAU, 1':n(;. Ursiis labiatus, 
Blain, Bh/., EH. 

SLOTil OF MADRAS, Loris gnvcilis, 
Jerdon. 

SLOW-PACED LEMUR, Exg. Nycti- 
cebus tardigradus, Jerdon. 

SMADIKA, S,vns. Rocihaavia diaiidria. 

SMALT, Fn. Smalte. 

SMALL ALOE, Eno. A1o(‘ liioralis, Kam. 

SMALL DATE PALiM, Phanix farini- 
fera, W. 

SMALL FENNEL FLOWER, Nigclla 
saliva. IV, 

SMALL FOX-RAT, Exg. Cyropteriis 
marginatns, Jerdon. 

SMALL-FBUITED DOLICHOS, Doli- 
clios catjang, W. 


SMALTE. 

SMALX-FRUITED KIDNEY BRAN) 
Phaseolus mungo, Linn, 

SMALL HIMALAYA SQUIRREL, Sciu- 
rus maclellnndi, Horsf., Bly. 

SMALL-LEAVED ELM, Ulmus enm- 
pcstris, L, 

SMALL-POX. 

Mata ; Sitla, HiND. | Amoor, Tam.,Tkl. 

Sinall-pox is regarded by the hincloos as a 
manifestation of the hindoo goddess called 
Devi, Mata and Sitla, who is supposed by them 
to be a form of Kali, the wife of Siva. In India 
as in Europe, the mortality from small-pox is 
great. Ry way of impressing tlie ravages of 
small-pox in the pre-Jennerian period on peo- 
ple’s minds in a manner more picluresque than 
that of ordinary statistics, Dr. JohnOairdner 
mentions the history of a lew Royal Houses, 
'fluis, of the 42 lineal descendants of Charles 
1 of Great Rritain, up to the date 1712, five 
werekilled outright by small-pox — viz., his son 
Heniy, Duke of Gloucester, and Jiis daughter 
Mary, Avifo of the Prince ofOrange and mother 
of William III ; and three ofithe ehildrcn of 
James II — viz., Charles, Duke of Cambridge, 
in 1677 ; Maiy, (^uecn of England, and wife 
of William 111, in and the Princess 

Alaria Louisa, in April 1712. This does not 
J include, of course, severe attacks not fatal, 

[ such as those from which both (ipeen Amu; 

I an<l William HI suliered. Of the imnieiliato 
1 des(H*ndants of his eont(*ni|)orary, Louis XIV 
'of France (who himself survived a severe 
! atlack of sm.‘dl-pox), five also died of it in 
the interval between 1711 and 1774 — viz., 
hi.s .son- Louis, tljc Dauphin of Franec, in 
April of 1711; Louis, Duke of Burgundy, 

I son of the preceding, and also Dauphin, and 
the Danpliiiiess, his wife, in 1712; tlnur son, 
the Due de Ri’etagne, and Louis XV, the 
great-gi andson of Louis XIV, Among other 
Royal ileatlis from small-pox in the same 
i period wei(j tliose of Joseph I, Emperor of 
I Germany, in 1711; Peter II, Ernj)eror of 
Russia, in 1730; Heniy, l*rinco of Pi'ussia, 
1767 ; Maximilian Joseph, Elector of R.avarin, 
Dc(a*inber 30, 1777. — British Med. Journal. 

SMALL PURSLAIN, Portulaca oleraceii, 

JL S. 

SMALTE. 

Smalt., Fi{. l.apor, Res* 

ScliiMiilz, (jKK. I Esmalte, Azul-azur, Sr« 

tSnialto azzuiTO, Sinal- 
tiiio, It, 

An oxide of cobalt, melted with siliceous 

earth and potash. It is a sort of glass, of a 
b(*antiAil deep blue colour ; and being ground 
j very fine, is known by the name of azure or 
blue powder. It is in great demand foi’ 
the painting of earthenware, in the colouring 
of paper, and for otlier purposes in the arts. 

; m 
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Smalt is principally manufactured in Ger- 
many and Norway. The Chinese use it for 
j)aiuting on porcelain and glazed copper 
vessels ; the consumption, which was never 
very great, has fallen otf, and the price de- 
clined the last few years. — Morrison ; Me- 
CullocJCs Com. Dict.y p. 1051. 

SMALTO, It. Enamel. 

SMALTO AZZCRUO, «ilso Smaltino, It. 
Smalte. 

8MARA, SCO Krishna. 

SMARAGD, Geu. Smaragdus, Lat. Eme- 
rald. 

SMARTA, a sect of the bialiman race of 
India, followers of Sancara Achari. They 
are generally called saivites, but are in fact 
free-thinkers, ecjually willing to adore Siva 
and Vishnu. Their ereed may he found in 
the Mahahharala, the lihagavat and the Ra- 
mayuna, all of which are enlirely rejected by 
the disei])les of Rasava. TJiere are indeed, 
some few Siva braliinins who oniciate as 
priests in the saiva temples, (heSniarias refuse 
to receive the holy 'watevand rice ( tirthaprasad) 
from their hands. The Smavta sect regard 
Rnilima and Vishnu, as manirestatioiis of Siva, 
and Siva or l*ara-hrahina, the supreme, or 
rather the universal, spirit, and tl U'y mark 
their forehead with tl.u'(‘e (sometimes only 
one) hori/oiital lines of pulvcui/ed sandal- 
wood with a I’eddish or blackish round spot 
in the centre. Smartahrahmins never perform 
Cliakrankiimn or burning on the two arms. 

SMART-WOOD, Liu Chin., is the Roly- 
gonnm anij)liil)ium, an acrid plant, with seeds 
acrid, emetic and stimulant : the seeds arc 
applied to scald head and to wounds. 

SMASAN, Sans. 

Tam. Smni^bmunu, rudra 

tSmasliiinam, {Sax.s.,Tam., blmmi, Sans., Tel. 

Tel. 

The place of incremalion of the liindoo 
dead, the place where bodies are burnt ; tern- 
])Ie.s of Durga in .some of her ten ilic forms 
are u.sually erected in or near it, and monu- 
ments of stone or bri(.‘k are not unfn'quently 
reared where the funeral pile ha.s stood. — 
JJind. 77ie<tf.., V ol. ii, p. 55. 

SMELLING SALTS, Eng. Carbonate 
of Ammonia. 

SMERAI.DO, It. Emerald. 

SMJRiGLlO, also Smeregio, It. Emery.’ 

SjM1LACE7E, 11. Jlr. The Smilax tribe 
of plants comprise 11 gen., hi sp., viz., 1 
Trillium; 1 Taris ; 1 Stretopus ; 1 Sniila- 
cina ; 9 Polygonatum ; 21 Smilax ; 4 Tupis- 
tra ; 2 Stemona ; 4 Teta ; 10 Liriope ; 1 
Rulbospermum. They are found in all parts 
of the world, and species of Smilax are use- 
ful as medicinal plants. 

SMILACINA, is a pot-herb growing in 
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Tibet, north of Kiuchinjunga. This beau- 
tiful plant grows from two to five feet 
high, and has plaited leaves and crowded 
panicles of white bell-shaped flowers,’ like 
those of its ally the lily of the valley, 
which it also resembles in its mucilaginous 
properties. It is called ‘ Choklihi,’ and its 
young flower-liead.s sheathed in tender green 
leaves, form an excellent vegetable. — Hooker* 8 
Ilini.Joiir.^ VoL ii, p. 47. 

SMILAX, a genus of plants which gives its 
name to the natural order Smilaceae. The 
name ocemrs in the Greek authors, Theophras- 
tus and Dioscorirles, hut was applied to several 
ditfeient kinds of plants, as the yew-tree, a 
species of PJiaseolus or Convolvulus 
Tpaxcui is Smilax aspera, wdiich belongs 
to the j)resent genus. The species form 
evergreen climbing shrubs, of which a few, 
as S. aspera, are found in temperate, but the 
majority in warm and tropical regions of both 
hemisphere.s, and extend south to Australia, 
and north to Japan, North America, and the 
south of hjiro|)(‘, tho.se celebrated for yielding 
the (litierent kinds of Sarza or Sarsaparilla are 
natives of South America. But S. aspera 
still continues to be employed for medicinal 
purposes in the soutli of Europe, where it is 
called Sarsaparilla italica. Smilax china, has 
I a tuberous root uhouiuliug in fecula, and there- 
fore probably useful as a demulcent, though 
the Chinese e.stccm it invigorating, and 
a.scrihe to it other virtues. It is remarkable 
that two Indian species, which, like the 
Cliino.so specues, have tuberous roots, should 
he called in Sylliet Ilurina-Shook-China and 
Gootea-Sliook-China. TJiese are Smilax gla- 
bra and S. Innceadolin, and tlieir roots cannot 
be distinguished from the China-root, or Choh- 
cliince, as it is called in India. A similar 
species is common in the southern parts of 
North America, and ha.s been called Smilax 
pseudo-China, though there is reason to be- 
lieve that more than one species may ho con- 
founded under this name. S. glyeyphylla is 
an Australian species, which has received its 
specific name from the sweetish taste of its 
leaves, and has been called Sweet 'i’ea from 
its empl(»yment in the form of infusion, and 
is jiruhahly alterative and diaphoietic, as well 
as slightly tonic. It is prol)able that some of 
the species found in the Old World will ho 
discovered to be possessed of virtues equal to 
the American species. 

S. ancopa, HV/Wc, Mauritius. 

S. bona-iiox, Linn,, Caroliua. 

S. elcgaii.s, Delira Dhooii. 

S. glabra, J*oxf>., Garrow llill.s, Sylliet. 

S. raiulif<»lia, Linn.^ Coiicaiis, j)okhau, Bengal. 

S. grand is, Wall. ? 

S. herbacea, Linn., North America.. 

S. lauceicfolia, lioxb., Bylhct. 
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SMITH. 


S. maciilata, lioxib., Nepal, Kumaon, Missuri. 

8. ovalifolia, Roxb.y Concatis, Bengal. 

S. prolifera, „ Rajmahal, Bengal. 

S. pseudo — China, Linn., Virginia, Jamaica, G arrow 
Hills. * 

S.'retusa, Roxb., Bengal. 

S. roxburghiana, Wall,, Garrow Mts., Kliassya Mts. 
S. sarsaparilla, Linn., Virginia, introduced in India. 
S. stipulacea, Rojev, Mauritius. 

S. Wllandia, Morung Hills. 

S. zeylanica, Wiyld, Ceylon. 


wliich comes to Ajmere via Bombay : is a 
largish, insipid, whitish root, in slices : is taken 
as restorative and aphrodisiac in milk, one 
tola is a dose : used also in mesalihs : one 
seer costs two rupees. Natives suppose that 
this is the root of the “ hazari,” marygold 
Tagetes crocta, after being in the ground 
three years. — O' ShaugJiHessyy p. 64o ; Oen, 
Med. Top,, 131 ; p. 198. SceSur- 


Together witli these may be noticed, S. saparilla. 

Boxburghiana, or “ Kooniare shook China,’’ SMILAX GLABRA, Roxh. 
and S. oxyphylla, or “ Clioleo or small Gooieca shook China, Beng. 

koomaree S. rigida and ferox, are Nepau- A climber with a largo tuberous rhizome,, 

lese species. S. elegnns, extends to the a native of Sylhet, the Garrow Hills and 

Dehra Doon, and S. mnculata is found in the a<ljaeent country. The stem and branches 
Nepuul, Kumaon, and Missourie. S. prolifera | are thornless, leaves lanceolate, pointed, pale 
occurs very gcHcrally, and S. Villandia on the ;reen beneath. Flowers umbellale, axillary,, 
Morung hills. Dr. Hoyle also mentions a silo an.t solitary. The root is identical in \ 
root sold in the bazaars under the name of Ash- -pearance with the China root of commerce, 
oba mugrabee. This is translated sarsaparilla | The natives use the large tuberous fresh root 
ill dictionaries, and the root mue.h resembles m decoction for tlie cure of sores and syplii- 
tlmt drug. Its origin is unknown. The , litic eruptions. — O'Shauffhni^ssy, p. 6A3. 
natives of India use the roots of the S. glabra SMILAX LANCKAOKOLIA, lloxb.^ not 

in venereal and leprous ulcers, and they also 8. lanceolata. Wall and Loureir, 

employ the 8. lariceadblia very extensively llurria shook China, P>kx(}. 


for the same purpose, and in the treatment of 
rheumatism. Both these species deserve at- 
tentive examination. It seems, however, that 
the Ununtamol (Flemidesmus indicus) is 
likely to supersede all the varieties of sarsa- 
parilla not only in Indian but in European 
practice. There are two or more species 
of smilax in Tenasserirn jungles, one of| 
which is used by the natives as medicine, | 
to supply the place of a species of sarsapa- 
rilla, whose dried roots are sold in the bazasirs. 
— O'Shaughncs&y, pp. 64b-4G ; Eng. Cgc., 
Dr. Mas07i. 

SMILAX ASPERA, syn.of Ilemidesmus 
indicus, R/ieede, R. Brown, W. Tc. contr. 
SMILAX CIIINESrs, Linn., Ains. 

Smilax china, Lina. 

Shook -china, Ka.sTi:i,Sngan<lamula,SAN.s. 

TseiiJ-ai)ho-ta-roup,r.iiiiM. China-iilla, Singh. 

Tu*fu-liug, On IN. roi ing iy, Tam. 

China root, E.n'G. Gali cliakka, Tel. 

Chinese smilax, m Tinuigi cliakka, „ 

Chob chini, Hi. mi. 

Dr. vSmith, in his Chinese Materia Mediea, 
applies the above Burmese and (>Miineso names 
to the tuberous root of Facliyma cocos. 

The Roots. 

Shook-china, Bkng. | Cliob-chinoe, ^ Hind. 

Grows wild ill China, from which it i.s ex- 


Much resembles the former, the leaves 
are lancc-sliaped and tbree-nerved, umbels 
stalked. Its large tuberous roots arc 

much used by the natives of India, in medi- 
cine. — O' Shaughnesio/. 

SMILAX OVALIFOUA. Roxh., IV, Ic. 

Kooiiiarika, ]>kn(;. I Kouda tuniara, Tel. 

Ku-ku, JiiJK.M. Ki.sL.ipatamara, „ 

Wild .sarsaparilla, Eng. | Konda gurava tigo, „ 

Kari vilamli Malkai.. J Kuiniuara baddu, „ 

Krill koddy nar, Tam. ' Konda dantoiia, 

Sitapa cliettu, ti:l. 

A plant of Bengal and the Concans, used 
for tying bumlics; is indigenous at Dapoorie, 
and possesses perhaps the virtues of the 
genuine sarsaparilla . — Mason ; Spry s Sug^ 
gestioiu p. G<S. 

SMILAX PA BYRACE A, 8. Pseudo- 
China, 8. Syphilitica, 8. Sarsaparilla, see 
Sarasufiarilla. 

8MIU(iEL, Gkk. Emery. 

SM1R I8, L.at. Emery, 

SMITH, Colonel VV. Baird, an officer first 
of the Madras, and snbseipiently of the Bengal 
Engineers. He established a Museum of 
Economic Geology for N. W. Provinces, of 
which .«ee Bl. As. Trans., lcS41, Vol. x, p. 
779. — VVa.s authorof Memoir on Indian Earth- 


ported to Burmah and to India ; the rhizome (piakes, Ibid, 1811 and 43 ; and Edin. New. 
is hard, large, Avoody, knotty, brown or Phil. Jl., 1842, Vol. xxxiv, p. 107. — Wrote 
blackish externally, white in substance, an account of the delta of the Ganges, Cal. 
The root is one of the China roots of the Jl. Nat. Hist., Vol. iii. — And on the Irrigation 


bazaars, it is much, and it is believed advan- of the N.W. Provinces, Pamphlet, 8vo., 1849. 
tageously, employed as a substitute for sar- SMITH, Lieut.-General Sir Harry George 
sapavilla. It is largely imported into Cal- Wakelyii Smith, Bart., g.o.h., died 1860, at 
cutfa from the ea.stward, and much employ- tho ago of seventy-two. Ho was horn in 
ed ))y native practitiouels. The China root I 1788 at Whittlcsea, in the Isle of Ely where 
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Ills ffttlier wns a suvffeon, he entered the 
army in 1805 as aecoiul-lieu tenant in the 
Rifle Biigude, and took part in the siege, 
storming, and capture of Montevideo under 
General Sir Samuel Auehmuty, and in the 
attack on Buenos Ayres under Brigadier- 
Goneral Ci’.iwfurd. He was also present at 
tlie capture of Copenliagen, under the Karl 
OathcaiT, and afterwards employed in Spain 
under Sir John Moore, lie took an active [iart 
in the leading engagements of the peninsular 
wai-, from the battle of Vimiera down to the 
embiirkation of the troops at Corunna. Rc- 
turning to the peninsula again in 1809, he 
took an active part in the action on the bridge 
of Coa, near Almeida, where he was severely 
wounded, and commanded a company in pur- 
suit of Massena, from the lines of liisbon, and 
in one or two subse(|uent engagements of 
lesser importance. Having been appointed 
brigade major to the 2nd light brigade in the 
Light Division, he was present at the battle 
of FiU‘iU(.‘s d'Onor, and at tin* sieges and storm- 
ing of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, the 
battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, Orthos, and 
Toulouse, and in several lessor engagements, 
indceil, in every important liattle tbrough- 
out the war, with the exceplioii of Talavera. 
He was presemtat the capture of AVashington 
under General Ross, wliere ho was assistant 
adjutant-general. His next hattlefleld was New 
Orleans, whilher he proceeded us mililary 
secretary under Sir ward Pakeiiham, who 
fc.dl in his aims mortally wounded. He ivas 
^>0011 afterwards appointed mililary secretary 
to Sir Juiiii I^amliert, under whom he took 
part in the siege and capture of Fort JJowyer. 
He acted as assistant quarter-master g(‘neral to 
tlio sixth division of the army at Waterloo, 
next serving as Deputy Adjutant General 
successively at Halifax, Nova Scotia, and in 
the West Indies, whence he was transfeiTed 
in 1827 to the Cape of (jJood Hope, and com- 
manded a division under tlie late 8ir B. 
D’Urban, throughout the operations against 
the CaflVe tribes in 1834 and the following 
year. In 1839-40 he was a()poiiiled adjutaiit- 
geueral to the forces in India, and w^as present 
in that capacity at the battles of Gwalior and 
Malmrajpore, for his gallantry in wliich action 
he was nominated a K.o.a. Subsequently lie 
took a leading part in the Bunjah campaign 
of 1845-6 ; he was in cornniand of a division 
at Moodkee, and of the reserve at the battle 
of Ferozepore, wdicrc he nobly supported the 
late Sir John Littler in his cliarge upon the 
guns of the enemy. A few days later the 
Sikh forces, crossed the river Sutlej, iiearLoo- 
dianah, and took up their position at Aliwal. 
Lord Gough immediately despatched Sir Harry 
Smith, with 7,000 men and twenty-four guns 
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to relieve Loodianah, and this object he suc- 
ceeded in eifeciing. On the 28th of January 
1846, Sir Harry Smith led the main charge 
in the baltle of Aliwal, carrying that village 
at the point of the bayonet, and capturing all 
the enemy's guns, to the number of sixty- 
seven— a success whicli enabled him to come 
to the assistance of the Commaiuler-in-chief, 
and to join in the final and crowning victoiy 
of Sobraon (Felnuary 10), which crushed 
the last hopes of the Sikh leaders and their 
troops, and secureil tlui possession of the 
Punjab to the British forces. For his con- 
duct on these occasions, Sir Harry Smith was 
highly commended in the despatches of Lord 
Gough, who attributed the victory of Aliwal 
mainly to bis valour and judgment. The 
Karl of Kipon in the House of Lords, pro- 
|)osed the formal tlianks of that House to Sir 
Harry Smith for bis distinguished services iu 
India, and it was supported by the testimony 
of the Duke of W'^ellington. At the same 
time Sir Harry was presented with the freedom 
of the city of London and the thanks of the 
Hon’hle Fast India Company, and not long 
afuu-wards \vas created baronet, and further 
rewarded by being advanced to the dignity of 
a (j.o.n. He had not long returned to England 
when he was appointed to the colonelcy of 
the Rifie Brigade, and iu September 1847, ho 
was nominated to the Governorship of the 
Cape of (L)od Hope, together with the 
comniaiul of the forces in that colony. There 
he conducted with great ability all the opera- 
tions of the CaflVe war of 1851-2, until suc- 
ceeded by Sir George Catheart. In 1854 Sir 
Harry Smith was promoted to the rank of 
Lieut.-General, and in the samo j^ear was ap- 
pointed to the military command of the 
northern and midland districts, Avhich he held 
for the full term. Ho married in 1814, a 
Spanish lad}^ tlie Donna Juana Maria de los 
Dolores do Leon, by whom he had no issue ; 
and the baronetcy became extinct by his 
death. 

SMITH, Sir James Edward, author o( 
Notes on Indian Plants in Rees’ Cyclopaedia. 

SMITH I A SKNSITIVA, AiL,£oxb, 

Kill Kushanda, Hkno. | Miiyyaku ponna, Tel. 

An annual with small yellow flowers, makes 
good hay. — R, Brown, 

SMOLA G KSTA, Pol. Tar. 

SMOLA-GUST AJA, Rus. Pitch. 
SMOOTH-LEAVED HEART PEA, 
Cardiospermum halicaeabum, Linn, 

SMOR, Dan. Butter. 

SMUT or Dust Brand, Uredo segetum, 
is a disease produced iu Avheat by a fnngu?, 
and is said to infect clialF, straAV, seeds and 
leaves. — Hassell,^ See Siahi. 

SMRITI, Sans. Is the body of the re- 
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P^isorded or remembered hiudoo law, the cere- 
monial and legal institutes of the hindoos, 
tradition, profaiio literature. — fft/s, 
SMRUTr, see Tidya. 

S.MIUJTI CHANDIUKA, see Hindoo. 
SMURU or vSmara, Sans. From sinrec, 


to renieinlHu*. 

SMURU ITURU or Smnrra Ilnra, Sans. 
From Sinara, Cupid, and rlu o, to destroy. 


SNAHUII 

, Sans. 

v^ee Oil. 


SNAKE. 

Shie, 

Chin. 

Onph, 

Heb. 

Serpent, 

Eno. 

At'iili, 

Lat. 

Schlange, 


►Soijions, 

€Cirwy, 

Ophis, ow(s, 

Gu. 

Herpa, 

Sans. 


Abo, 

Tam. 

SfaKwv, 


raiubii. 

Pytlion, < 

Gr., Lat. 




Snakes or Serpents are alUuh'd to in the 
most aueient of the writinijs and traditions ol 
the world. They arc very numerous in many 
parts in the south of Asia, admii ed hut dread- 
ed by many, but proteiitcd and worsliipped by 
other, of the races. The colours of the backs 
of such as creep on the ground are generally 
of a brownisli hue, much resembling the 
soil on wliich tlujy move, d'lie colours of the 
deiulrophidm or tree suakes are of various 
shades of green ; so that, aided hy their cpiiet 
gliding motion, snakes though numerous 
unless looked for are seldom scon hy any per- 
son. Rut a search in the least promising places, 
will .always produce to tlie naturalist some 
specimens. The backs of tlui water-snakes, 
the llydridic are also usually of a brownish 
colour, from which in the green sea-water or 
in that of quiet lakes or tanks they are detected 
as readily as the tree and land snakes escape 
observance. It has long been known that 
though the non-scientitic world regard .all 
snakes as poisonous and though many deaths 
do occur from snake bite, the numliers of 
poisonous snakes are not gn^at. Of 43 species 
examined by Dr. Russell, only 7 were found 
with poison fangs, Dr. Davy in (.^eylon, found 
4 poisonous out of 20 species, and the fatal 
accidents which follow frorti bites arc the re- 
sults of the deadly cliaracter of the poison 
with which the poisonous kinds are provided. 
The difficulty of detecting and avoiding them 
is known to all. Amos, v. 19, says a man may 
flee from a lion and be met by a bear, but 
leaned his band on the wall, and a serpent bit 
him. Snakes are very frequently found in 
old unplastered walls, built of bricks, and fatal 
accidents are not uncommon in such houses, 
as well as in those built only with mud. In 
the district of North Canara, in the Taluk of 
Cumpta, is a place called NagaTirtha. There 
is a small wcdl-built tank around which are 
small artificial caves containing thousands of 
serpent images. Throughout all tho south 


of India south of the Vindhya mountains, tho 
cohia snake is every wliero worshipped, both 
alive and as stone images and many stories 
are told by the people reltUing to tlwir beliefs. 
Two guests, says an author, came once on a 
timo to the house of a Shrawuk Waneeo. The 
master of the house was at the market, and his 
wife, after she had made her friends sit down, 
was obliged to go away to the well for water. 
While the guests sat wailing for the master of 
the bouse a large snake made its appearance. 
One of them jumped up and pinned it to the 
ground with a stick, while the other set to 
work to find a split baml) 0 (>, which people keep 
ready in their hous(>s for securing snakes. 
Meanwhile the woman came hack with the 
water, and seeing the snake pinned to tlio ^ 
ground, cried out, ‘ let him go ; let him go ; , 
I he is our Poorwiij Dev ; lu; nsetl to get into ‘ 
my motlier-in-hiw’s head, and set her n- 
tremhling, and then he would mention the 
name of my father-in-law, who died some- 
time ago, and say that it was ho. lie said 
also that his soul had been wrapped up in his 
property, on which account he had become a 
snake and was going to live in the house. 
One day he bit a neighbour of ours, and the 
Jutcc came to cnr(5 the man. Poorwnj Dev 
then set the neighbour a-trembling, and sai«l 
he had bitten him because he fought with his 
son, and that he would quit him when he got 
security tliat there should he no more quarrell- 
ing. In tliis way he quitted him. From that 
day forth if the snake go to onr neighbours 
houses no one molests him. If at any time 
we were to set him down at a place twenty 
miles off he would come hack to this very 
spot. He has often touched my foot, but he 
never bit me ; and if I happen to he gone to 
draAV water, and the child cries at home, ho 
will rock him in his cradle. This I’ve scon 
him do many a time.’ In this way she pre- 
vented their interfering with the snake, and, 
releasing him, paid him obeisance. Tho 
guest, too, who had seized him, took off liis 
turban, and said, ‘O! father snake, forgive 
my having pinned you to the earth. I am 
your child !’ after a short time, a cat liaving 
killed tho snake, the people of the house took 
the pieces of it and burned tliein on a pyre, 
offering, in fire-sacrifice, a cocoa-nut and 
sandal-wood, with clarified butter.’ This was 
to perform the snakes funeral rites and it 
was customary till the end of the 19th cen- 
tury. A hrahiniu, having purchased iii’cmi- 
scsin the ancient town ofDholka, set to work 
to make excavations for anew building, and, 
in .so doing, came upon a suhterranoan cha tuber, 
which contained a great deal of property. 
There was, however, a largo snake stationed 
there to protect the treasure, which snake ap- 
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peared to the brahmin by night in a dream, and 
said to him, * this property is mine, and I live 
Jiere for its protection ; therefore you must not 
injure the chainher nor covet the treasure which , 
it contains. If you do so, I will cut off all j 
your posterity. In the morning, the Inalimin i 
poured a vessel of hot oil into the chamber, | 
so that the snake died. He then destroy(Hl 
the chamb( having first removed the 
treasure, and burned the body of the snake in 
due form in the yard of his house. Witii 
the treasure he had thus obtained he eree((*d 
splendid buildings, but he never had a soti, 
nud his daughter remained ehildless, and 
whoever received any part of the propei ly, oi- 
became his servant, or acted as his agemt or 
as his family priest, was childless too. These 
things baj)pcn(id, it is said, about forty years 
ago. Similar stories are very comnnui in 
Guzerat, and it is the general belief in India, 
that serpen tsaic always to be found wherever 
a Inmrd is buried. 

In Ceylon, the rat snake’s domestication fs 
cuconrag(*d by servants, in (jonsid(‘rati<>n of ils 
services in destroying vermin. One day 
says Sir J. E. I’cmnent had an opportunity of 
surprising a snake that had just seized 
on a rat of this <leseription, and of cover- 
ing it suddenly wilh a glass shad<‘, before* 
it had time to swallow its prey. The ser- 
pent appeared shinned by its own capture, 
and allowed th<i rat to escape from its jaws, 
whie.h cowei od at om? side of the glass in the 
most pitiable state of trembling terror, d’ln* 
two were left alone for souKi inomenis, and on 
Ills rel.urn to them the snake was as before in 
the same attitude of sull(‘n stupor. On S(‘t- 
ting them at liberty, the rat bounded towards 
the nearest fence ; but quick as lightning it 
was followed by its pursuer, Avhich seized it 
before it could gain the hedge, tlirough which 
he saw the snake glide with its vhrtim in its 
jaws. Ill parts of the (/cntral Proviina*, of 
Ceylon, at Oovah and Bintenne, the house- 
rat is eaten as a common article of food. The 
Singhalese believe it and the mouse to be 
liable to hydrophobia. 

The laud snakes often enter the water of 
lakes and tanks and quest round their borders 
for frogs and other prey. Tin* true sea snakes 
are seen around the coasts within soundings, 
a water snake (Ilypotropliis jukesii), men- 
tioned by Maegillivray as four feet two inelics 
long, was caught several miles olf the laud at 
Keppell’s island. Snakes breed in captivity. 
A llusseirs Viper (Daboia elegans) which Dr. 
Shortt had kept for some S(*ven wei*ks, measur- 
ing throe and a balffeiq.in length, on the 30(h 
duly 1872, produced thirty-nine young. Each 
little one measured eight and a half inche.s in 
length, aud oue out of these when about six 


1 hours old, in nil experiment, killed in ten 
j seconds a young partridge weighing nine aud 
ja half tolahs or 1710 grains. This proves 
liow prolific these deiidly snakes are. Snakes 
lay from 1 1 to lo eggs, and, as a rule, all 
tlu ‘se perfect, hut allowing for destruction. by 
man and animals, neaily lialf the brood at- 
tain maturily, fi'be Tangll snake of Assam 
causes miicii anxiely from its fierceness, a 
{)air of them in possession of a bamboo clump 
in the rear of a lioiise, kept the ivliole family 
in a st:if(; o( gre.at alnnn for days. Unable to 
move about I heir lioiis<*, but witli the greatest, 
preeautioii, they applietl for relief, which was 
alforded by shoot iiig the pair. The Taiigli 
is quite as active in the water as on dry 
land. Wiillst ])ursning in a cmioe over inun- 
dated gromid, a large deer happened to pass, 
one of tlu'se snnkes when first noli(!ed, must 
have been at least lliirty yards olf, but raising 
liis b(‘a(l, be made I'or the canoe with such 
velocity that though it was paddled by four 
str(M!g im ji, it overlook the ennoe and would 
inevifably li:ive l)e<'ii aboard, if it bad not been 
])revented by a shot. Tlu* Ii}'drida3 or sea 
snakes arc veiioinoifs. Tliej' ap[)ear to live on 
S(?a-v.eed. They lay their eggs on the slioreand 
coil themselves up on the sand. They are 
found at sea all along the coast, within sound- 
ings, and ilieir ap[)earane(‘ always marks the 
approach to land. hhu'y are ol'ten thrown 
asliore by ilie surf and tliey ai’c occasionally 
(‘arried np rivers l)y the tide, but they cannot 
live in fresii-waler. Ki.^Iiermen greatly dread 
tiiese snake.s. ddie following genera and spe- 
cies oeeui’ in tin* soiidi and (*ast of Asia ; 
I’elainis bicolnr, Vaoillo Occiin. 

,, ornata, I’orneo. 

L:i])emis curtiis, Madras. 

,, iiardwickii, Doriiuo. 

Aturia belclua i, K. diiiiKM, 

,, ornata, Indian iSras. 

Micr<u*.cphalo[>lii;:! gracilis, kadel-nagarn of Madras. 
I'hihydiiiui bcngali nsis, ?dadras. 

,, valakadyon, I\ladias. 

Hydro))liis ob.scur:i, tlu* sun sliootoi-j Madras. 

„ lindsayii, China. 

„ fa.soia.ta.,' Jndian Ocean. 

,, nigrocinata, tlio kerri], Jhaifral. 

,, doliata, the hlaok-hoaded kori il, Aujjtr. 

• ,, snbi-incta, Sliinv’s ohittnb Jnd. Ocean. 

,, si]bi;evis,tho chittnl, Ohinatt Tiid. Ocean, 

„ inenlalis, the pale chittui, Indian Ocean. 

,, oceljat.:i, liieeyod ehitlid, AiistraliaiiSeas. 

,, spirali.g the .sliiddil, Indian Ocean. 

„ subann\)l:ita, tin? l inged sea uiake, India. . 

„ aspera, the rough f-ea sn.ake, Singapore. 

,, ca'ruleseoii.s, the hluisli ,soa snake, Bengal 

Cliitulia inoi nala, Indian (Jeean. 

,, faseiata, Indian Ocean. 

Kerih'a jerdonii, the ktuilia, Madra.s, 

llydru.s Miajor, tlui .<:ea .sr)ake, India An.stralia, 

„ annulatu.s, tlie ringed sea snake, Singapore. 
Touiogaster (jydonxii, Indian Ocean. 

Stoplninohydra fuse.a, Juke’.s liypotrophis, Daruley. 
Cliersydnis annulatns. Madras^ 

„ graiiuhita, tlic Madras clicrsydrus. !’ 
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Acrodliordus javanicua, Java. 

Krpfetonina erpetou, 

„ tentaculns, the erpctoii. 

Cerberus cinereus, the karoo hokadam, India. 

„ acutns, Jh)riieo. 

„ unicolor, rinlippines. 

„ australis, Australia. 

Homalopsis bnccata, ,lava. 

„ hardwickii, India. 

Phytidapsis {)unctata, India. 

Tropidophis schi.stosu.s, the ehittoe, Ceylon. 

Myron rieh;ivdsonii, Australia. 

„ trivittatus, India. 

Hypsirhina plumbea, llorneo. ^ 

„ haiahviekii. IVnaiig. 

„ Aer, the I’lar Aor, llonieo. 

„ bihnoata, Cliina. 

,, chinoiisi.s, ( ’hiiia. 

„ benottii, China. 

Fordoniii IcucoVjalia, Timor. 

„ unicoh>r, Buriietj, 

Raclitia indica, India. 

Aliralia altornaii.s, Java. 

Xeuoderiiiu.s javanicus, the Gonionote, .Java.. 

But, fortunatoly tor the lislicrnion, who j 
somctiiTie.s find thcni nno.xpectedlj among the 
contents of their nets, sea .snakes arc unable, j 
like otlicr venomous serpents, to open the j 
jaws widely, ami in reality they rarely infiict I 
a wound. Dr. Cantor believes, that they are 
blinded by the light when removed Irora their 
own element; and he adds that they heeome 
sluggish and speedily die. Those found near ' 
the goasts of (h'ylon are generally small, from [ 
one to three feet in lenoth, and apparently j 
immature, and it is certain that the largest | 
specimens taken in the Pacific do not attain 
to greater length than eight feet. In colour 
they arc generally of a greenisli-hrown, in ! 
parts inclining to yellow, with occasionally I 
cross bauds of black. How numerous the I 
reptiles of India arc is well illustrated by a | 
writer of “ Trifles from Ceylon in All the | 
Year Round. The centipede.^, scorpion.^, a j 
stranger in Ceylon soon learns to lake.it! 
for granted that they may be found wherever j 
there is shelter for them. j\lf]iough, liow- 1 
ever, there are reptiles in almo.sl every 
house, accidents are comparatively rare. 

I have been a good many years in Cey- 
lon, and yel I have only once been bitten 
by a centipede. IIc3 fell on me while a.sloep 
in a bed without curtain.-, and nipped mo in 
the arm. The pain was sliarp for a time, 
but subsided before long. Some persons suf- 
fer agonies from the bite. A stilfi.sh whip is 
the best thing to u.se, as it is pliable, anti 
bends over a snake or other creature, while a 
stick can only touch them in one part. Every 
one can speak of some narrow escape. Twice, 
on nearly the same spot, ditl I drive over a 
deadly snake. It was near a coral wall at 
Point Pedro. One snake was a cobra, the 
other a tic polonga. My wife one day open- 
ed a drawer, and was going to jnit in her 
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hand, when she saw a venomous snake lying 
coiled up in a basket, Slie remained quiet, 
and I despatched it with a stick. Some 
years previous, when still uninanied, slie and 
another young lady, climbing about the rocks 
at Trineomalle, at a pic^nie, found their feet 
within (he coils of a python, wliich they had 
inadvtutently disturbed in his sleep. The 
mil l owest escape 1 ever hud was at Point 
Pedro, where 1 placiMl my foot on a cobra-de- 
eaptdla, and aiUuully stood on him for an 
instaiir, while 1 could lu'ar him beating (he 
ground with the ri'st of his body. After (he 
hon.'^c hail been closed for the night, when I 
was going to l)ed, I saw a snake coiled up 
near a door. 1 went for a stick and despatch- 
ed a cobra, between four and a half and 
five feet long. Kvidciilly it had taken re- 
fuge wilhin the house after 1 Jiad trodden on 
him, and lay quiet behind the door. Ho 
had remained (liere without moving, while 
my wife and rnyself had been di-inking .some 
lemomule at a (able widiin a few i’eet of 
where lie lay. He liad remained (piiet and 
Linnotieed when the servant shut the door, 
although he must have been exposed to light. 
And there he still was when my eye fell on 
liim. The rat-snake, a harmless crea(urc, 
very like the colira, but widiout a hood, is a 
very ac^tive snake, and moves away wi(h 
great rapidity. A house whiidi we occupied 
a few mouths ago was much infested by 
snakes. Standing on the verandah one after- 
noon J saw a cobra deliberately move to- 
wards die house. Of course I at onc.e put an 
end to him. Remomhering what Sir Emerson 
Teiinent says about snakes of this kind being 
generally found in couples, I was not surprised 
by the breadiless announcement my little girl 
made on my return homo some days affer- 
wards. There was a fine hanyan-tree in front 
of the house, into whieli the ehildreu used to 
climb and regale themselvc's with imaginary 
lucak fasts— sumptuous curries of all kinds, 
.«ambals of delicious flavour, and other luxu- 
rious dislies, really made of gravel and served 
up in cocoanut shells. It appeared that as 
they were regaling themselves on one of these 
gorgeous r(‘pasts, Fanny had spied a cobra ; 
oil which (hey scrambled down the tree and 
alarmed the liousehold, and the cook valiant- 
ly broke a door-bar over the cobra, and then 
dragged him by the tail out of a hole into 
which he was creeping ; after which he was 
(I suppose from the natural love cooks have 
for roasting and boiling) cast into the fu’C 
and burnt. His head was, however, raked 
out of the ashes, in corroboration of their ^ 
story, and triumphantly shown me. A groom 
and his wife were sleeping in the stable of a 
friend of mine, when a cobra bit the woman 
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ill the head. Probably the reptile had coiled 
himself near her for warmth, and the woman 
liad, ill her sleep, disturbed^ him. Immedi- 
ately tln». man earried her into his master’s 
house ; but before she had been in the room 
five minutes, death ensu(‘d. 1 have seen 
snake-eharmers bitten and have seen the snake 
stone applied, but Ihere was ho evidence of 
a satisfactory nature that the poison of that 
particular snake bad not been extuicted. I 
remember oneeveming striking with my shoe 
at a cockroach, and bringing it down within 


whence the sound came, and if admitted into 
the room where the instrument' was, he 
would stand entranced as long as the music 
continued. I mention this merely as a proof 
that several of the lower animals are attmeted 
hy music. But as regards Indian snakes, 
1 have, she says, seen eases in which I had 
no room to <loul)t that the charmer, byjiis 
monotonous piping and drumming, did tempt 
really wild snakes from their hiding places. 
It is not oflen, however, that the charmer 
trusts enlirel}" to his music. I have known 


a few inches of a deadly snake wliich I had ; them, when sent for lo cateh a large, and ap- 
not before ol)served. Two men in the civil | parently very dangerous cobra, which had. a 


service of the island were out shooting to- 
gether. A hei’d of deer wen' seen a short way 
oil*, and tlu*y coinmeiured stalking lln'in. One 
of the two, an old sportsman, wished to 
give his friend the iirst shot : so he whisper- 
ed to liim to advance first, while lie followed 
a few paces in the rear. The foremost of 
the two, with eyes intently fixi'd on the deer. 


iiole in a dry stone wall, inconveniently near a 
gentleman's lioiise, come provided with a 
tame cobra, whoso fangs liad been extracted. 
The cobra was cairied in a bag, very clever- 
ly c()nceale<I under the arm of one of the 
charmers. The miisieian commenced piping, 
and all the spectators natuially directed their 
iittenlion to him. lie Avaike.d along the wall, 


advanced on tiptoe. His friend behind, to and when he got near the supposed liole, 
his intense horror, saw him put down his piped more vigorously than before, and direet- 
foot exactly over one of tlic most deadly ed his own eyes and those of the spectators 


snakes in the island, as it lay across his path. 
It was too late to warn him ; but providen- 


lo a particular spot. On a sudden his accom- 
plice gave a loud cry, and on looking at Iiim, 


tially, waJking as he did on tiptoe, he trod so ho was seen on the ground, grasping the neck 
that the heel did not press on the reptile ; he of a large cobra, which he a|)peared-to liavo 
passed on, and so, iinknovvu to liimself, escap- seized ns it was in the act oi' issuing from 
(mI deailly danger. A Singhalese toddy- a hole in the wall, and whose tail w'as twisting 
charmer was once bitten in the tiiigiT l)y a round the mail’s arms and body. The other 
deadly snake ; on which he laid the linger charmers eanu* to his aid, and (he snake was 
against a tree, rai.'^ed his sluirp bill-hook, and at lengtinluly di'posilcd in a basket, ami covered 
with one blow severed the linger from the witha cloth 'I'Ik* imposture was diseov(*rcd hy a 
baud. Snakes, remarks Viscountess Falkland, gentleman who owned tin' house insistingon the 
arc ready seusible to the charms of inii^ie. shooting the snake. The charnu'rs remon- 
Educated snakes, who have heem for some- j strat(‘d, sai<l ‘ it was their god, had come oiit 
lime ill the hand.s of a siiake-cliarmer, are, of ( in coiiseqiu'nce of tlieir invocations, and 
course, nion? susceplihlo than wild ones, and would, if killed, liannt ami ruin them, &e, 
mauifest theii’ pleasure with less reservi', Tlu' gentleman was obstinate, but at last told 
possibly, because they have become use<] to tlu; rJiarmers lie would spare their snake, if 
the musician’s appeai'ance, aiid aie less in- they confessed the cheat he suspected. This 
dined to try to escape, whicli would proliably ' they did, ami showed him the bag in which 
be the first impulse of the wild one. But all | the reptile liad heen concealed under the armof 
the family have naturally a taste for music, j one of tlieir numlior, and satisfied him that 
which may he proved by any one w'ho has : the snake was destitute of fangs, and must 
kept one of the harmless English snukesa.=^a pet. therefore have been previously eaughf, and 
The animal wdll always [lay atleurioii to any | deprived of his weapons of offence. There is 
rather monotonous tune played on a flute or 1 no doubt, sIk^ says, tliat tlu're are particular 
flageolet. This taste, by the way, is shared by j imlivitlnals who are very little obnoxious to 
many of the lizard tribe, by some pigeons, and snake bites ; just as tliere are particular 
very generally by Iiedgeliogs ; at least, she people whom bees will never sting. She 
says, 1 have known three or four instances learned two very deedded and well autheuti- 
of it on the part of a hedgehog, kept in the catcd instances of this. One was a half- 
lower story of a house, as an exterminator of with'd boy of the wild tribe of Bheels, iu 
blackbectlcs and cockroaches. If after night- Candeish. Tie was found by his relations 
fall, when the hedgehog generally awakes playing with wild snakes, and had the power 
imd runs about iu search of prey, he heard the of attracting ami taming them. He liad num- 
souud of a violin or piano, ho would always bers of all kinds of snakes iu the jungle, near 
endeavour to make Ids way to the place the hut where his parents ‘lived, and these 
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snnkes would come to him nnd allow them to 
handle them with impunity. After some months 
he bdgau to be known to the people round about 
as a prodigy, but ns the part of the couniiy 
where he lived was very remote, it was long 
before his fame spread to any dislance ; and 
soon after he had been heard of by the 
government ollieials, and ollicial enquiry had 
beeu made to an extent sullieient to verify 
the main facts of the stoiy, llui poor boy was 
bitten by one of his tavourites and died. The 
other case occurred iji the Sattara t(‘rritory, 
about twenty-five years ago (about a.d. 1 8 Id.) 
It was noised abroad that the son of a l>rabmin, 
not far from Waoe, had the power of attraet- 
iug the most venomous snakes and handling 
them with impunity. Numbers visited him, 
and seeing thostory was true, siiread his fame, 
and his relations finding that his repntati(»ii 
was likely to be iirolitalile to tln'in, added all 
sorts of marvels to the enrront tales. lie wa.s 
one of the promised avatars of the (h.xl 
Krislina, wliieli ai(‘ yet to come. Me wa.s to 
restore liindooism in its pniity, and re-estab- 
lish hrahminieal superiority in the l)ee<*an. 
Thousands tloclv(.nl to see him' and pa\' their 
respects, and luing oblations ; and so great 
was the oxciti/mont, that: tin* raja of Sattara 
and the Engli.sli goveiiiinenr ollieials got 
alarmed. The iioor bi'-y, however, like the 
Caudeish Pdieel, was not j/ei manenily proof* 
against sindie bites, and was ba’tten and di( d 
just when bis village bad become the jioiiit to 
which every devotee in (be Deeean was basten- 
ing, and the exeitenn iit; sufisided as(iui'd;ly as 
it arose. In (be ^Madras I’re.sidt-iiey with 
about thirty millions (d‘ inhabitants, (be 
deaths from snake bite in I8(>v> were J,Styi, 
and ill 18b7, 1,810. It may be mentimi- 
ed tliat a snnk(; vi.-iling a hou.'a) is always 
looked on as a sign of' luck ; and when m snake 
discovers how (o get ar ihe eges and milk in 
tlie larder, no na(iv(; v.’ill on any areoniit, kill 
what he regards astlie good geidiis of the 
house. The eo’nra or hcjoded smd;e, i.s often 
personified in Iinlian stones, lii many [larts of 
westei’ii India, after jOlling a eoljra, the non- 
Aryan races give it all Ihe honours of a eio 
niation, as-uriiig it, with many [irote.-taOon.s 
that ih(‘y are guiltle.>^s of its ]>lood, that th(?y 1 
slew it by order of llieir niastei’, or that they • 
liad no other way to jirevent its biling the , 
chicken or the eblekeiis. 'flie poss(r‘^sioii ol' 
a poisonous .-alivary secietion is conlined to 
a few kinds of snakes, and most of these are , 
very rare. Out of the twenty-one familii^s - 
into which Indian snakes arc at pre.-ent di- ; 
vidod, tliero are four families of veiiomons i 
snakes. Tiiese twmity-one families iiieindc ! 
about 90 geneva, of whicli 20 are venomons, j 
but only 13 of tiiese are laud buakes. The' 
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species now number about 400, of which 
about 80 are venomous, but as 43 of the.se are 
sea snakes, we may reduce the proportion to 
37 venomous land snakes, out of a total of 
about 300 species ; but by far the great- 
er uumber of these are eiilicr very rare 
or confined to some particular part of the 
East Indies. All snakes have a long bifid 
tongue, which, usually retracted in a sheath 
below the windpipe, is capable of rapid and 
vibrating protrusion through a chink in the 
rostral shield ; it is moved by means of two 
long ela.qJc bones extending along the gr(fater 
part of its length in the form of a long V 
with the tongue rising perpendieulnrly from 
the angle of tlie V, inu.seles convei’t these 
bones into levers wbicli jerk the tongue up 
jmd down with gi'eat celei ity and fieedom of 
[)lay. TJiis tongue is not peculiar to snakes ; 
the largo water lizards (Vbiranus) tor instance 
have this bilid organ still more developed. 
Ilarmle.ss snakes have a row of aliout six to 
sixteen te(.‘th in each upper jinv, Ixisides 
generally two rows of palate teeth. In the 
venomous kinds the maxillary teiUli are gene- 
rally replaced by a single tubular tooth of 
variable hmgtli, butliardly exeeedinga quarter 
of an inch in an adult cobra, and half an inch 
in an a<lnlt (rbain-vipei* (l)aboia elegans.) The 
ofieii mentioned erection of tin; fang fakes 
[)lace to a very slight (‘xtent in the cobra, 
wliicb is unprovided with any special ereetivo 
apparatus ; the fang i.s aUvays recurved back- 
wards at an angle of about forty-fiv(3 degrees 
and received into a depression in the lower 
lij). In some of the vipei’s there is a special 
ereedive museh*, Imt in iwery case the un- 
covering of the fang is a passive act as rc- 
gai-ils the snake, being elldcti'd by the gingi- 
val envelope Ixnng pushed u[> mechanically 
l»y (he olijeet bitten. The, fang is at tlie an- 
terior extremity of the upper jaw-bone while 
the poison gland is sihnited on the cheek be- 
hind (be eye ; the jioison on being ejected 
(•idler by direct muscular action or by a re- 
tlex nervous action similar to that excited in 
I tliebnnian moiitli by tlji3 idea of eating lemon, 

: procciMis along a dnet which passes Ixdow tlie 
ey(j over tlie jaw-bone and terminates at the 
l)( ttom of the gingival envelope of the fang, 
and just in front of the superior orifice of its 
canal. There is no eontinuity between the 
orifice of the poison duct and that of tlie 
|)oi.son fang. They arc merely in opposition, 
and the poisonous salivary secretion is direct- 
ed into tiic fang by the retraction of^ the gin- 
gival envelope round the fang in the act of 
biting. Every tooth in the snake’s mouth, 
wlndher simple tooth or poison fang, is enve- 
lop(3(l*more or less in a gingival envelope 
wliicli contaius at its base the matrix of » 
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series of other teeth ; tliese young teeth are ] Pytas, the dhaman, is indifferently known as 


constantly growing, and the eldest of them | 
periodieally re|>laees tho fixed toolh and | 
becomes fixed until it is shed in its turn. 
This shedding is a gradual pro^*ess com- 
pared to the shedding of the epidermis, 
but the two operalions euinoide in time and | 
take place about once in two nomths. 'fhe | 
common ex<*eptions are the cobra, ami thelhin- i 
gams. Ill India, tlie usual snake of the latter 
genus is liungarus arc.uatus, the white-arched ; 
bungarus ; it has a white belly from which j 
]mirs of white arches cross the black back. | 
In Hurniali this is replaced by Bungarus fas- ! 
ciatus, the yellow ami black-bamh'd lanigarus ; i 
it has alternate eompletii rings of black and ! 
yellow. The lliuuadryad, Opliiophagus | 
elaps, a memlxu* of th(‘. Klapid;e family, is 
extremely rar(* ; it res(.'mhles a huge colu-a. 
This family is also distinguished from the rest 
of the shield-head('<l oi' harmless coluhrim; 
snakes by the al>s(*uee of the loreabshicld, a 
small shield usually s{*paratiug the autocular 
shield from the posterior nasal, so tliat there ' 
are but two shields instead of threii between i 
the eye and the iiosiril. The sea-snakes' 
which have shielded heads are also an exeep- j 
tioiial family, being all or nearly all vtmonnms ^ 
They are known from olluu* ac(juati»; snakes i 
by their perpendicularly fiattened tail. A ; 
scaly head (that is, th(! crown covered with: 
scjJesas on the rest of thebody ) isgenerally the 
sign of a poisonous sjiake. 'I'he scaly-hee.ded 
snakes are usually vipers. The Viperidaj Iiave 
usually a high fiat head, very (list inctat the neck 
and broad beliimJ the jiiws. They have long, 
more or less erectih; fangs, with an ereig, pupil. 
Theoidy one fatal to human life is tlie ehain- 
vip(U*, Dahoia oh‘gans, known 1))' a triple 
chain of ovrd Ifiack links and an indistinct 
yellow on its head. d'h(i gieen tree vipm-, 
Trimesnrus, is a short stout snake*, very dif- 
ferent in build from the long slender green 
tree-snake ; it is venomous in a very slight 


the wliip snake, the ratj^mike, tlie rock snake, 
in Madras ; >vhilst in Bengal the name rock 
snake is usually giyen to the Python. Any 
snake found near or in the Avater is usually 
called a water snake*, from ignorance of the 
fact that nearly all snakes can swim and will 
readily take to the Avater if necessary. In- 
^ deed a snake avIucIi ri joices in the highly 
terr<;strial Jiame of Bsammodynastes pulvern- 
leiitns, thedusty king of thedoert, Avas captur- 
(*d whilst it was swimming across the liangooii 
lake. Also, if any Avord could he more inap- 
propriate and (le(a;[)tive than another, it is the 
term ‘hood’ as apjdied to the broad expansion 
pioduced by the (‘levation of the cervical ribs 
of Naga tripmlians and ()j)hiopliagus elaps, 
'FIk! native terms used to d(;scribe it, putum 
I in Tamil and Malayjilnm, m(*aning a clotli, a 
pictuiv, a map, and jdiun in Hindustani, both 
I give an idea of breadth and expansion entirc- 
' ly Avantingin the* terms ‘eapella’ and ‘hood’ ; 
So eaulionsly do serpents make their Ap- 
pearance (hat the surprise of persons long 
resident is invariably expressed at the rari- 
ty Avith Avhich they arc to be soon. Mr. 
Bennett, Avho I'osided much in the south-east 
of (\iylon, ascribes the rarity of serpents 
in (he jungle to tluj abundance of the wild 
pea-fowl, whos(‘ partiality to young snakes 
rend(.*rs them the chief destroyers of these 
reptiles. It is lik(‘ly, too, that they are 
killed by the jnngie-fowl ; for they are fre- 
' qucntly eaten by the common ’barn-door- 
fowl in Ce\'lon, This is rendered (he more 
probable by tlie fact, that in tlKXse districts 
wdiere the extension ot cultiA^ation, and 
(Ik; visits of sportsmen, have reduced the 
mimhers of (In; jungle-cocks and pea-fowl, 
snakes have perci/ptihly incrc'ased. The deer 
also ai(‘ enenii(*s of tho snakes, and the 
native's Avho liave liad opportunities of Avatch- 
ing th(‘ir (*ncounters ass(‘rt that they have 
s('en <h*er rush upon a seu'pent and crush it 


degree. As exceptions to these gen(*r.*d re- • by leajiing on it Avilh all its four feet. As to 


marks however, the lM*yeid;n and Acro-i 
chordidiTi liave also scaly heads ; a com- 
mon sand snake, Ki yx jolinii, might possibly : 
be mistaken for a vipei', Imt its small head is ' 
very difierent from that of the vipers. It ’ 
is a popular belief tlnit tho mal<; and fe- 
male cobra are veiy different in appear- 
ance. The origin of this error appears to he 
as follows ; The Ptyas (mucosus orkorros), 
dhatnan in Hindustani, sarai or sara pamhoo 
in Tamil, chera pamhoo iuMalayalum, lem-we 
in Burmese, is generaliy supposed by natives 
of the South of India and of Burmah, to imito 
with the cobra, producing a very venom- i 
ous hybrid offspring, of doubtful identity ; \ 
hence it is frequently called tho malo cobra, i 


the venomous [lowers of snakes, Dr. Davy, 
Avbose attention was c*ai(*fnlly directed to the 
poisonous .‘^er[)eii(.s of ('(*yl()ii, came to the con- 
clusion that l)iit four, out of twenty species 
(*xamiued by him, Avere venomous, ainl that of 
these only two (I Ik* tic-[)oI()nga ( Dalioiaeleguns, 
Dr^«fy)ainU;()l)ra-(it*-ca[)elIo), (Naja tripiuliaiis, 
Merr.) Avere capable of iiifiietiiig a Avound 
likely to he fatal toman. The third is the cara- 
Avala, (TriugOMoce[)halns liypriale, Meri\) a 
brown suako ofahout two feet in length ; and 
for tho fourth, in like manner, the tic-polonga, 
particularised by Dr. Davy, is said to be but 
one out of seven varieties of that formidable 
reptile.* Tho AVord ‘ tic’ means literally the 
‘ spotted’ polouga, from the superior clear- 
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ness of the markinj^s on its scales. Another, 
the uidi, or * sleeping’ polonga, is so called 
from the fact that a person bitten by it is 
soon prostrated by a lethargy from which he 
. never awakes. These formidable serpents 
so infested the otlicial resid(*iice ol the l)is- 


Egyptinn juggler is said to take up io hist 
hands the Naga or small viper, and pressing 
a linger on the nape of its neck, puts it into a 
catalepsy, which makes it motionless and 
stilf like a rod ; and wlien it regains its power 
of motion, tlie cheated by-staiiders fancy that 


trict Jiidije of Triiicomallee in 18d8, as to. the magician’s rod has been changed into a 
compel his family to abandon it. In another serpent. 


instance, a friend of Sir J. K. Teiinent goin 
hastily to take a supply of wafers from an open 
tin case whirh stood in bis oitice, drew back 
his hand, on fiiidiug the box 0 (H*upied l)y a 
tic-polonga coiled within it. During ’len- 
iient’s residence iu C(‘yIon, ho never heard 
of the death of a EMroj)ean whieli had been 
caused by the bite of a snake ; and in the re- 
)roner’s inquests made olficially to 


Snakes cast their skins periodically, and 
tlio Chinese and hindoo physicians use the 
skins medicinally. Snakes are said to avoid 
the fennel plant as well as all places where 
the fennel seeil (Nigella sativa) is strewed, 
— Mac(fiUivr(nfs Voyage^ Vol. i, p. ()6 
Madras Mail^ August*!, \ McCulloch's 
Records, (R L t\ D., pp. 31-2 ; Rug, C}/c.\ 
TeunenCs Shefehes of the Natural History 


turns of cor . ^ . - , 

bis departmenr, such accidents to the natives | q/ Ceylon, pp, 311,31)0-99; Sharpe s His- 
appear chiefly to have happened at night, j ^o/v/ of Egypt, Vol, \,p, 69; Ward's Vicio 
when the animal, having been surprised ov \ of the Hindoos, Vol, ii. Tod's Rajasthan^ 
trodden on, inflicted the wound in self-defence, j Vol, i, p. 536 ; E'orhes Rasantala ; Hary's 
Eor these reasons the Singhalese, as indee<l 'ircount oj Ceylon, Qh, xiv ; Once a H eckx 


the natives of all India, when obliged to leave 
their houses in the dark, carry ti stick with a 
loose ring, the noise of which as they strike 
it on the ground is sufticicut to warn the 
snakes to leave their path. 

There is a belief in Ceylon Ibat tlie bite 
of the rat-snake, Coryphodon hlumenba- 
chiif though harmless to man, is lalal to 
bla^k cattle, Tlie Singhalese add tliat it 
would be equally so to man were the wound 
to be touched by cowdung. olf, in the in- 
teresting story of bis Lite and Adventures in 
Ceylon, mentions that rat-snakes were often 
so domesthailcd by the natives as to feed at 
“ I once saw an ex- 


Scc Serpents. 

SNAKE HITE. Dr. Shortt, m.d , a medi- 
cal officer of the Madras Army recommends 
Liquor Potassm internally, for the cure of 
persons woumled by poisonous snakes and 
several persons have recovered with whom it 
I was used. Surgeon J. Fayrer of the Bengal 
j Army recommends Liquor Ammoiiiic. In 
j the year 18f36, so many as 1,894 pei'sons died 
I from snake bite in tlui Madras Presideney, 
land in 1867 the deaths were 1,810; all 
I stimulants are useful, spirits and tlie essential 
oils of cinnamon, peppermint, &c. 

SN A KE hJATE R, I'apra megacei’os, Hutton, 
SNAKE GOURD, Trit;liosantlics anguina, 
a curious contorted gourd, peculiar to India, 


their table. He says : 

ample of this in the house of a native. It , , , 

bein<^ meal-time, he ealle<l his snake, which j aiul in very general demand for vegetable 
immediately came forth froni the roof under | curries. The plant is of easy ciilluro on 
which he and I were sitting, lie gave it j trellises around the doors of the native eabins, 
victuals from his own dish, whiidi the snake ! and the fruit oftini grows two feet long, beau- 
took of itself from off a fig-leaf that was laid i tifnily striped, small, and taperiiiir, so that 
for it, and ate along with its host. When it ! streaming down iVom tho trellis, tliey imme- 
had eaten its fill, he gave it a kiss, and bade j diately remind one (d slrlpcd snakes suspeiitled 
it <ro to its hole.” Major Skimn'r, wi lting to : from the foliage of Mason. 

SirJ ETeniienton i2th December I 8.i8, ; SNAKE I'TiUIT, Eleagnus conferta. 
mentions’ the still more remarkal.lc cause j SNAKE llACE. The Snake race, or tho 
of the dotnestieatioii of the cohra-ite-capella i Takshiic race, was one of the most extensive 
in Ceylon ; “ Did you ever hear,” he, says, “of; and earliest of Higher Asia, and celchrated in 

tamecobrasheiiKrkeptaiiddoinesticatedahoutiall its extent, and the Jhumiyana relates that 
a house goiii.r in and out at pleasure, and in the siicrilicial horse was stolen by “a serpent 
common witlH he rest of the inmates ? In one | (Takshac) assuming the form of Aimiita. 
family near No'ombo, cobras are kept as pro- j The snake race of India, were the foes of the 
tectors iu tlie place of dogs, by a wealthy man : I’aiidu. The Malmhharat records coiislant 
who has always lun'C sums of money in his j war from ancient times amongst tho children 
Jiouso But this is not a solilary case of the i of Suryu (the snn), and the Tuk or Takshac 

kind Iheardofitoiily the other day, hut from I (serpent) races, and mentions that the lior.se 
undoubtedly "ood authority. The snakes j of the sun, liberated preparatory to sacrifice. 


jndouhtedly good 
glide about tlie house, a terror to fliieves, 
but never attcinptiug to harm the inmates, llic 
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by tliO father of Rama, was seized by the 
Takshac, literally rendered, tho snake. Tho 
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successor of Janraejaya carried war into the 
Beats of this Tak or serpent race, and is said 
to have sacriliml 20,000 of them in revenge; 
blit although it is specifically stated that lie 
subsequently compelled them to sign tribu- 
tary engagements (penameh), the brahmins 
Ijttve nevertheless distorted a plain historical 
fact ))y a literal and puerile intci'pretatioii. 
The Paratacie (Mountain Tak) of Alexander 
were doubtless of this race, as was his ally 
Taxiles, which appellation was titular as he 
was called Ompbis till his father’s <leatb. It 
is even probable that this name is the Greek, 
in which they recognized the tribe of the Tak 
or Snake. Taxiles may be compounded of 
f. 9 , ‘ lord or chief,’ silla, ‘rock or mountain,’ 
and Tak, ‘lord of the mountain Tak,’ whose 
capital was in the range west of the Indus. 
We are iuthdUc'd to iIk; emjieror Ibaber for 
the exact position of the capita'l of this cele- 
brated rac(', wbicli be passed on bis route of 
conquest. We have, liowever, an intermediate 
notice of it lictween Alexander and Haber, in 
the early liistory of the Yadn Hhatti, who eame 
in conflict with tlui Tak on their (ixpnlsioii 
from Zahulist’han and settlement in the Punjab. 
How soon after the flood, the Sinya, or son- 
worsbipjiers, entered India profier, must ever 
remain uncertain. It is certain that th<‘y 
W(‘re anterior in date to the Indn races 
who trace their descent from tlieinoon (Ind) ; 
as the migration of the latter from tlie central 
Jands of Indo-Scythia was anteoialeiit to that 
of the Agiiicnla, or fire-worsliippers, of the 
snake race, claiming Taksliac as their original 
progenitor. The Surya, who migrated both 
to the east and west, as population became 
redundant in these fertile regions, may be 
considered the Celtic, as the Indo-Getje may 
be accounted the Gothic, races of India. To 
attempt to discriminate these different races, 
and mark the shades wliich once separated 
them, would be fruitless ; but the observer 
of ancieutVustoms may, with the imperfect 
guidance of peculiar rites, discover things, 
and even names, totally incoiigriions with the 
brahminical system, and wliich could never 
have originated witliin the Indus or Gttue, 
the Rubicon of Gangetic antiquarians, who 
fear to look beyond tliat stream for the origin 
of tribes. The Sauromatia, or Sarrnatians 
of early Europe, as well as the Syrians, 
were most probably colonies of l!ie same 
Suryavansi, who siraiiltaricously peopled tJie 
shores of the Caspian and Mediterranean, 
and the banks of the Indus and Ganges. 
Many of tlie tribes described by Strabo 
as dwelling around the Caspian, are enu- 
merated amongst the tliirty-six royal races 
of India. One of these, the Sacaseni, supposed 
to be the ancestors of the Saxon race, set- 
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tied themselves on the Araxes in Armenia, 
adjoining Albania.— 7W’5 Rajasthan^ VoL i, 
/>/>. 536, oAG-oH, 580-81. 

vSNAKE ROCyr. Polygala senega. 
SNAKE'S HEAD LILY, Amaryllis frit- 
til^ria. 

. SNAKE-STONE. 

rainlm Icilhi, TaJI. 

Snake stone is a term employed in tropical 
countries to variouvsabsorbimt substances appli- 
ed to snak(i bites. That in use in Ceylon, is 
charred l)ono. The bezoar and magnesian 
limestones, and chalk are also used. The vir- 
tues of these depend on their absorbent quali« 
ti(*s, and earth has been recommended. Dr. 
Davy’s belief was that a ])iece of charred bone 
is filled with blood perhaps several times, 
and then earefnlly chaired again. Evidence 
of this is aflbnled, as well by the apertures 
of cells or tub(‘s on its surface as by the fact 
that it yields and breaks under pressure, and 
exhibits an organic structure within. Dr. 
Davy, on the antliority of Sir Alexander 
Jolinston, says tlie manufacture of them is 
a lucrative trade, carried on by the monks of 
Manilla, who t^iipply the merchants of India, 
and his analysis confirms that of Mr. Faraday. 
Thnnberg was shown the snake stone used 
by the boers at (lie Cape in 1772, which was 
imported for (hem “from tlieindics, especial- 
ly from Malabar,’’ at so high a price that few 
of tlie farmers could afford to possess thern- 
selv(‘s of it ; lie desci’ibes it as convex on one 
side, black, and so porous that “ when thrown 
into water, it caused bubbles to rise and 
lienee, liy its absorbent qualities, it served, if 
speedilyapplied, to extract tbopoison from the 
wound. Mr. Hardy furnished SirJ.E. Tennent 
with ail account of the piedra ponsona, the snake- 
stone of Alexiix): — “Take a piece of harts- 
horn of any convenient size and sliape ; cover 
it w(‘ll round with grass or bay, enclose both 
in a thin piece of sheet copper well wrapped 
round tliem, and place the parcel in a char- 
coal fire till the bone is siiflieiently charred. 
When cold, remove the calcined horn from 
its envelope, when it will bo ready for im- 
mediate use. In this state it will resemble a 
solid black fibrous substance, of the same 
sba[)e and size as before it was subjected to 
this trcatmi'iit. The wound being slightly 
punctured, apply the bone to the opening, 
to which it will adhere firmly for the space 
of two minutes ; and when it falls, it should 
ho received into a basin of water. It should 
thou he dried in a cloth, and again applied to 
the wound. Rut it will not adhere longer 
than about one mimito. In like manner it 
may be applied a third time ; but now it will 
fall almost immediately, and nothing will 
cause it to adhere any more. 
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S'NAKE-WORSHIP, In nil myihologi- (alluding to an epoch about 350 or 400 yearn 
cal language the snake is an eiubleiii of li.c.) mentions “ that there areseven hundred 
immortality ; its endless figure, when its places where curved snakes are worshipped in 
^iil is inserted in its mouth, and the an- in the province,” and up to the close of the 
nual renewal of its skin and vigour, af-^ 19th century, in every town in the south of 
ford symbols of continued youth and efer-j India the cobra snake, both alive and ia 
iiity, and its supposed iiUMlicinal or life- i th<‘ form of carved images is worshipped. The 
preserving qualities may also have coniri- 1 liindoo races worshi|)threcclasses of deities, the 
buteJ to the fahled honours of the serpent ! gramma devata or village god ; the kula devata 
trihe. In hindoo mythology serpents are ; or housidiold god, and the ista devata, the 
of universal occurremre and importance, and ^ personal or patron god. Snake-worship is 
the fabulous histories of Egypt and Greece' : general tliroughout peninsular India, both of 
are also decorated with serpentine machi- , the sculptured form and of the living creature, 
nery. Ingenious and learned authors attri- i The sculpture is invariably of the form of 
bute this universality of serpent forms to tlie Nag or Cobra, and almost every hamlet 
the early and all-pervading prevalenee of sin. i has its serpent deity. Sometimes this is 
The allegories of sin and death, and the ' a single snake, the liood of tlie cobra being 
end of their empire, oontnin allusions to tlie ' spread open. Occasionally, the sculptured 
Christian dispensation in the traditions of the ; ligures are nine in numlan-, and this form is 
liindoos. Krishna crushing, hut not destroy- J called “nao-mig,” and is iutiunh'd to repre- 
ing the type of sin, has been largcdy discuss- ■ sent a parent snake and eight of its young, 
ed. Garuda, tlie vahaii of the hindoo god hut the prevailing Ibrm is that of two snakes 
Vishnu, is also the proverbial hut not tlie twining in the mannei of the Escnlapijin rod. 
utter, destroyer, for he sjiared one, they and Some liindoos who have been educated in the 
their archotype being, in refon'iiee tu created schools established by the British hold that 
beings, eternal. Ilis continual and destined the living snake is not worshipped as n 
state of warlare with tlie serpent, a sliapo devata, Uy any hindoo sect, hut is rcvereucoJ 
mostly assiniK'd by tin? enemies of the virtu- in eommemoiatiou of some amdent event, 
ous incarnations or doifnal lieroes of the Others iiovvever maintain that, it is as a devata, 
hiiuloos, has been supposed to he a continued the snake? is worshipjied. ]>ut wlialevcr ho 
allegory of tlie eoidlicts Ix'tweeii vice and tin* origin of tlie adoration, the living suako is 
virtue so infinitely personified. In this view, woishipjHMl everywhere lliroiighout Southoru 
Garuda, appears the (coadjutor of all virliions India. On tlicse occasion.^, ilio worshippers 
sill-subduing eirorts. as the vehicle of the rcsoi t to the snake’s residemte, called in Urdu 
cha.steiiing and triumphant party, and con- the samp-ki-lint, which they ornament with 
veys him on the wings of llie winds, to tlu; streaks of vennillion, and daubs of tuianeric 
regions of eternal day. But, the accepted and of wheat flour mixed with sugar, and they 
explanation of the traditions of the Garuda j hang garlands of flowei's near, strung on white 
and his victories over the snaki's, is that Ga- | cotton fhre.'id and [ilaced over wooden frames, 
ruda is the type of the religion of Vishnu ’ Also, in the month Sravan, which occurs in 
and the snakes alluded to are the naga, or i the rainy season, the nag-panchami festival 
Buake-racc who followed the Imdd’hist faith ! oc.cnrs, on whicli liindoos go in search of 
of Sakya Muni. There is ample reason to he- ; snakes or have them brought to their houses 
lieve that at onetime the o[)hite or snake- ; by the “ Sampeli,” the snake-chaVmcrs, who 
worship extended all over India ; and every- i snare i.hem. The snakes are then worshipped 
where througliout the peninsula and Ceylon ( and ofleringsaremadetothemof milk, andnear- 
snakes are to this day tvorshipped. In the; ly in every house arc figures of snakes drawn 
holy books of the liindoos, the destruc- I on wood or on paper, and thc.se are fixed on the 
tioii of the entire serpent-race by the rajah walls and worshipped. Those who visit the 
Janamejaya, the son of Barieshit, is chro- snakes’hut, plantstieksarouiid theaperturcand 
uicled as a historical event, hut probably it is wdnd white eotlon threail around and over the 
merely a typical and crnhlematieal shadowing sticks. The Mahratta women go a numher 
forth of the actual fact, e., fliat the faith | together to the .snakes’ “hut,” and, joining 
of the Vedas was founded on the ruins of the . hands for five tinies, (lircle round and round it, 
original and local superstition of the Nagas, j singing songs, praying for their d(?sires and 
when Janamejaya subverted the ancient I then pro.strating themselves. Alike in the 
Ophite worship. At all events, there is no | several Vihara antf the Cliaitya at AdjuMta, are 
doubt whatever that this singular superstition i sculptured figures of snakes. The gramma 
existed orii^inally in Cashmere, as snakes and ; devata of Assayo, where Sir Arthur Wellesley 
snake-deities play an important part in the i defeated the Mahrattas, is a figure of Ilami- 
legendary history of the valley. Ahul Eazl ■ man with a lingam, and the Nauda, or Basavu, 
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tho vahan bull of Saiva and tho tulai plant 
grolving near, but on its western wall, a 
cobra snake is sketched, in white colours, in 
the wavy form which snakes assume when 
moving on the ground. Tim worshippers 
believe that it is travel ling to Lanka (Cey- 
lon), but they smiled on it being remarked 
to them that it would be a long time on its 
journey. Figures of the cobra snake are 
often drawn on paper and in sculpture witli 
tho hood sprca<l, like a canopy over tlio lin- 
gam, the emblem of Saiva or Mabadeo ; and 
this deity is often represented sitting on a 
tiger skin with a cobra snake wound around 
•his head. Vishnu, in bis prolonged sleep, 
while passing from one avatar to anolbor, 
is shaded by the cano[>y of a cobra’s bead. 
Saiva is fabh*d to have drank up the poison 
produced in tlio c’nurning of tlie ocean, and, in 
his agony, to cool himself to have wrapp(*i! 
snakes around his neck. 

In Southern India, the deity under wliose 
name the snake is worshipp(ul is Subramaui, 
wliose shrine is said to he in the western part 
of Mysore, and the imago there is described 
as a shapeless lump of eartli. The editor has 
only once seen living snakes in tho form of the 
Esculapian rod. It was at Alimednnggiir, in 
1841, in a clear moonlight night. They 
dropped into the garden, from over tlie thatch- 
ed roof of tho hous(?, and stood erect on their 
tails. They were all cobras, and no one could 
have seen them withoutat once recognising that 
they were in congress. Captain Havelock, 
to whom the editor showed these remarks, 
mentioned in reply that he once in broad 
day-light, in the jungles, saw pythons 
in tho attitudes here described, in the singular 
form of tho Esculapian rod, hut many natives 
of India mention liaving seen this sigiit and 
recognise it as the ser[)ent’s “Laij.” Natives 
of India believe that it is most fortunate to wit- 
ness snakes so engaged, and that if they can 
throw a cloth at tho pair to touch them with 
It, the cloth becomes a representative form of 
Lukshmi, of the highest vii tuo, and is taken 
home to their houses and preserved as such. 
No hindoo ordinarily will kill a snake hut 
turns aside, on seeing it. Young men who have 
been educated at English schools, however, 
have no such great reserve, and a ^lahratla 
brahman so educated, informed the editor tliat 
he had killed three of them. Snakes are kept in 
houses in Ceylon and (ruzerat, partly, s(?em- 
iugly, as objects of worship an<l partly to de- 
stroy rats, hut no similar piw^tieo prevails iu 
the S. E. of the peninsula. In Guzerat no 
one will kill a snake hut it is taken outside 
the town and released. Esculapius, amongst 
the Greeks and Homans, was the god to whom 
the care of medicine and health pertained. Es- 
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mun, tho snake-god of the Phosoicians, is iden- 
tified by Bunsen with the Egyptian Ilefmesy 
called Tet and Taautes in Phoenician. Esmun 
Esculapius is strictly a Phoenician god. He was 
especially worshipped at Bery tus. At Carthage, 
ho Avas called tlie highest god, together with 
Astarte and ILucules. At Babylon, Bel 
corrcspoiuhal with him. According to Jambli- 
cus and tho Hermetic hooks, the Egyptian 
name of Esculapius wasKameph. The Aswini- 
Kutnara, the sons of Surya, amongst tho hin- 
doos, corres[)ond witli the western Greek and 
itomaii Esculapius. Tiie Esculapiau Hod has 
he(m supposed by some to he the stem of 
a Bauhiuia plant. It is more probably, however, 
the form thatserpents assume when in congress 
and which is represented in every liindoo ser- 
pent shrine. The idea of the medicinal virtues 
of these snake forms is very old in India : a hin- 
doo attaeked hy fev(‘r or otiicr disease, makes 
a serpent of brass or clay, and performs certain 
ceremonies to its honour, in furtlieranco of 
his recovery. Such ceremonies are particu- 
larly oiIicMcious when tho moon is in the 
naksJiatra (mansion, sign, or asterism,) called 
Sarpa, or the serpent ; called also Ashlesha. 
Tlie .snakes wlnui in cougre.ss rise on the tips 
of their tails and approach each other not 
twining a.s re[)resented in the esculapian rod, 
tliougli, at a distance, they seem to be 
twilling. Mr. rlames Fergusson wrote on 
the htli March 1868, acknowledging notes on 
snake-worsliip, which the Editor sent from 
Hingolee and Oniraoti, which have since been 
published as append i.K 1) to his work on Tree 
and Serpent-worship. In his letterhe expresses 
his belief that serpent-worship mixed with 
buddhism must have prevailed all through 
the Nizam’s country and Berar or rather Nag- 
pore, from at least the 4tli to tho lOth or 1 2th 
centuries, and that there must bo temples of 
the Ophite hudd’hism still existing especially 
about VV^aranL;al and its neighbourhood. A great 
serpent is said to have been worshipped at 
Sumhulporo on the I\Iahanuddy ever since tho 
world began. The snake-worship of tho Tac- 
sliac travelled from Scythia to Cashmere and 
thence to Hindustan. — Btmsen^s Egyi^ts 
place mUftioer sal History^ VoL iv, /?/).2i56-7- 
9 ; The Editor in Appendix D, of Fergus- 
sons Tree and Serpent Worship; Has Mala 
Hindoo Atmnls, VoL ii, /?/>. 389-90 ; AdveU’- 
tnres of a lady in Tartary^ by Mrs* 

ffereci/j VoL iii, lo()~68 ; Travels in the 
Interior of Mexico, published in 1830, ii. 
W. II. Hardy, Bath, 3()/A January I860; 
Tennenis Sketches of the Natural History 
of Ceylon, p. 42, 317 ; Thunherg, VoL i, p. 
155. See Pandu, Surya. 

SNAKE-WOOD, Letter or speckled wood, 
is tho wood of Piratoncra guiancn.sis of South 
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Amepca, also of the Strychnos colubrina of 
the E, Indies. A wood bearing this name 
is used at Demerara, Surinam, and along 
the banks of the Orinoko, for the bows 
of the Indians. The colour of the wood 
is red hazle, with numerous black spots 
and marks, which have been tortured into 
the resemblance of letters, or of the scales 
of the reptile ; when fine it is very beau- 
tiful, but it is scarce in England, and 
chiefly used for walking sticks, which are ex- 
pensive ; the pieces that are from 2 to 6 inch 
diameter, arc said to bo the protluce of large 
trees, from three to four times those diameters, 
the remainder being sap. Dr. Bancroft says, 
“ Bourra courra, as it is called by tlio Indians, 
by the French Bois dii lottre, and by the 
Dutch Lettre bout, is the heart of a tree 
growing 30 feet in height wi t h many branches,’’ 
&c. lih^Canjica p«m‘,No.64,iuMr.Mor- 
ney’s collection of Brazilian woods, is somewhat 
like snakewood, but less beautiful ; it is 
much less red, and the marks are paler and 
larger. If notan aceidcmtal variety, the wood 
would be worth seeking. The above must 
not be confounded with the snake-wood of 
the West Indies and South America, the 
Cecropia, of which there arc three species all 
furnishiug trees of straight and tall growth, 
aud a wood of very light structure, presenting 
sometimes distinct and hollow cells. The 
Balsas, or floats, used by the Indians of South 
America for lisbing, &c., are very commonly 
constructed of this wood. — Tloltzappfel, 

SNAKE WOOD TREE, Esq. \Syu. of 
Strychnos colubrina, Li?in. 

SNANU, Sans., from sna, to purify. 

SNAP DRAGON, Eng. Autiirhinum 
majus, Linn. 

SNATHAKA VAR ATTAM, see Hindu. 
SNAPS, Dan. 

Tester, Okr. I Kisslys clitxliy, Russ. 

Qunss, Ross. | 

Secale ccrealc. 

SNEEZE WORT, Artemisia sternutato- 

ria. 

SNIPE. The snipes, so well known to all 
sportsmen, are birds belonging to the family 
Scolopacidai, sub-family Scolopacina', viz. : — 

Fatn. Scolopacidao , 1(3 gen., 3*2 sji. 

' 4 Ibidofhynclnus ; 4 'rotamis ; 3 Actiti.s ; G Tringa ; 
lTorokia;2 Limosa; 2 NviTnenius; I Kuiiiiorhynchus, 

1 Colidm ; 1 rhiloniacliuH ; 1 Strt i)sil:ia ; 1 riiiilaropus; 
1 Scolopax ; 1 Macrorhamphus ; (3 Gjilliuagu ; 1 Kliya- 
chwa. . 

The solitary snipe is the Gallinago solitaria. 
It is found throughout India, northwards 
to the Himalaya where, in the lonely glen, 
by the side of the mountain-torrent, where 
the pine grows tall and dense and the 
sun’s rays seldom penetrate, may bo found 
the great snipe (Gallinago solitaria), from 
the lower to the upper ranges of the forest 


region. The painted species, the Bhynchaia 
bengalensis, belongs to a different genus from 
the true snipes, far more diverse than the 
closely akin one of tho woodcocks. Sports- 
men acknowledge this when they refuse to 
allow it to count in tho garae-bag. It is not 
a migratory bird, and both eggs. and young 
have been obtained in the vicinity of Calcutta. 
Indeed, Mr. Blyth has taken tho egg from the 
oviduct of a bird brought to tho bazaar. Its 
flight is not in the least like that of a real 
snipe, and has been aptly compared to that 
of a huge moth fluttering over the ground. 
One remarkable peculiarity of the painted 
snipe consists in tho dissimilarity of the sexes,* 
the female being tiie larger and more finely 
coloured bird of the two ; while the young in 
their first plumage resemble the mature male. 
The same has been observed of the Austra- 
lian painted snipe (R. australis), which ex- 
ternally diflers little from the Indian except 
in having shorter toes. Nevertheless, tho 
female only of the Australian painted snipe 
lias an extraordinary prolongation of the tra- 
chea or windpipe, as described by Gould, which 
i.s not the case with that sex of tho Indian 
species. Whether it occurs, also, in that of 
South Africa (R. capensis) is not known, hut 
so eurions a diflerenec of structure existing 
in two species which externally are so much 
alike as the fiaiiited suipos of India and Aus- 
tralia, is a most remarkable fact. 

The Macrorhamphus combines the form 
and exact bill of the snipes, with the plumage 
and seasoned changes of colouring of the god- 
wits, knot, becoming rufous in the breed- 
ing season. Blyth once obtained this bird 
in the Calcutta provision bazaar, and the 
specimen was preserved in the Asiatic Society’s 
museum. A second example was obtained 
in the Madras presidoiicy ; and it is a bird 
that should be looked for on the sea coast. 

‘ Shore snipe’ should indeed be its popular . 
name. Whether the species be identical 
with that common in North America, and 
now and then met with in Europe, is a dis- 
puted point ; the late prince of Canine (a 
high authority) considered them to bo tho 
same, but we presume, without having seen 
an Indian speeimeii ; nevertheless, being fa- 
miliar with M. grisens, he could estimate tho 
value of the alleged distinction of the Indian 
bird, upon which the name M. semipalmatus 
was fbnnded, and he is probably right there- 
fore in assuming tho specifical identity. 

Gallinago scolopacinus^ (Scolopax galli- 
nago,) the ‘ common snipe* of Europe, Asia, 
North Africa : is very common in India. 

Gallmago gallinuta^ (Scolopax gallinula) 
the ‘jack snipe* of Europe, Asia, Barbary, w 
common in India. 
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These are migratory, coming over the 
Himalaya in October, but .the Galliuago ste- 
nura snipe precedes them, thougli few sports- 
men discriminate it from the common Hritisli 
snipe which makes its appearaiKte somewhat 
later. G. stenura is nevertheless a dilferent 
bird, at once distingiiisliod by having a set 
of curious pin-featliors on each side of its 
tail, whereas the British siiipe, which is 
equally abundant in India, has a broad fan- 
shaped tail, as unlike that of the other as can 
well be. The pin-tailed is the eomnion snipe 
of the Malay countries ; and is unknown in 
Europe, excepting as an exceedingly rare 
straggler from its proper hahitat, the East. 
The ‘double snipe* is the Galliuago major of 
Europe, distinct from tlie two speeies of 
large or ‘solitary snipes* of the Himalaya, 
G. solitaria and G. neniorieohi. The snipers 
may he thus shown : — 

Fam. Scoloimci<lai. 

Su]»-farn. Scolopaciiun ; anijica. 

Scolopax rusticoiii, TAnn, Tlie woodcock, all India. 

S. satursita, Nori<Jidd, Java. 

S. nun or, Gindin, 

(Jallinago nernoricola, Ifodg. Wood snipe, all India. 

G. solitaria, /M(7. Solitary snipe, Himalaya. 

G. fltomira, Tcmm. Fin-tailed snipe, all India. 

G. scolopacinus, Bonap, Common snipe, all north- 
ern latitudes. 

G. gallin\ila, Linn. Jack snipe. 

lihynchwa bcngalensis, laniu Painted snipe. 

SNOW. 

Mo-bwing, Rurm, | Barf, Hind. 

Snow is not known to fall in any part of 
British India south of the Himalaya. In every 
part of the Himalaya, and of Western 'rihet, 
wherever the mountains attain a snllicient 
elevation to be covered with p(*rp(*tnal snow, 
glaciers are to be found. In the lofty chain 
of the Cis and Trans-Sutlej Himalaya, and 
of the Kouen-lun, whose peaks ri.so to a 
very great height and collect in winter 
enormous depths of suow, they are of great 
length. Ill the central parts of Tibet which 
are often lower, and even in their loftiest 
parts are less snowy than the bounding 
chains, the glaciers are of inferior dimensions 
where the snow-bed is at once cut off 
abruptly in an i<!e clitf, which can hardly be 
said to be in motion or rather whose motion 
must be almost entirely from above down- 
wards. Moraines, which, on the larger gla- 
ciers and among mountains of easily decay- 
ing rocks, are of astonishing dimensions, form 
the margins of each glacier, and also occur 
loiigiludiniilly. Tiie annual rising hf tlie rivers 
Indus and Gauges depend to a great extent on 
the melting of snows on the mountains. The 
permanent flooding of the Euphrates is also 
caused l)y the melting of the snow in the 
mountains along the upper part of its course. 
This takes place about the beginuing of 
March, and it increases gradually up to the 


time of barley harvest, or about the last^days 
in May, when it is usually of its greatest 
height. In the report of the Proceedings of 
the Magnetic Survey it is mentioned that the 
phenomenon of the illumination of snow-clad 
mountains after sunset (analogous to the 
glowing of the Alpine snows) was seen 
several times in those nights when there was, 
no moon. It was seen parti(‘nlarly well near 
Chibra, to the north of Karakorum, Judging 
of it, as seen there, it was thought .to be 
quite independent of a spontaneous develop- 
ment of light from snow, and evidently 
caused by an illumination of the snow-lields 
from the west-north-western parts of the sky.' 
Tliis ilhimiMation is only visible after a cer- 
tain time after tlie sun has set, namely, when 
the projection of the earth’s shade has reach- 
ed an angular height exceeding that of the 
mountains, and when tlio atmospheric light 
has decreased so much that the atmosphere 
tiehind the mountains reflects less light thaii 
the snow-clad slopes of the mountains exposed 
to the west-north-west. The Laclien valley, 
says Hooker, rimuiins almost level for sfeveral 
miles, the road running along the cast bank of 
the Laclien. Shoots of stones descend from the 
ravines, all of a white tine-grained granite, 
stained red with a minute conferva, which has 
been taken by Himalayan travellers for red 
snow ; a phenomenon Dr. Hooker never saw 
in Sikkim, lied snow was never found in the 
Antarctic regions during Sir James Kosss 
South Polar voyage ; nor does Dr. Hooker 
know any authentic record of its having been 
seen in the Himalaya. — f/ooker^s Him, Jour,^ 
Vol. i\,p. 118; Report on the Proceedings 
of the Mntrnctic Survey of India, p, 8. 

SNOW BEAR, En(J. Ursus isalielliuus, 

SNOW LEOPARD, Eng. Feiis uncia, 
Schreher, Bly,, llody, 

SNOW PHEASANT, Tetraogallus hima- 
leiisis. 

SNOW LAND, see Lhassa, Balti. 

SNUFF. 

Tabac eii poudre, Fn. | Tobacco da nsjiso, IT. 

r5cliiiux)ftaback. (Jer. No.sowoi tabak, Rus. 

Nas, IIiNi>. I Tabaco do polvo, Sp. 

Snuff is tobacco in a powdered state, and in ^ 
general use as an eirliiue. Other articles are 
sometimes added to vary its pungency, scent, 
&c. The snntT of Masulipatam used to be 
found throughout the peninsula of India 
wliero many hindoos and mahomedans use it. 
Siiulf is very little used by the inhabitants of 
the Punjab plains, but. the Biluchi and Hill 
tribes of the Dmajat use it more frequently., 
Ic is preserved in small egg-shapod boxes, 
with a little ivory stopper, some of them are 
very prettily carved out of the fruits of 
Feronia elcphautum. — PowclVs Hand-book 
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Vol.,},p. 291 ; McCulloch ; Faullcner. See 
Tol)aeco. 

SNUHT, Bee Serpent. 

SO A, Hind, liordeum hoxastichum. 

SO A, Hind. Morus serrata. 

SOA, Jliolak or Sliiroka of fiudak. 

SO A GAN DAL, Hind. Asparagus pun- 
jabensis. 

SOALUM, Tam. Sorghum vulgnre. 

SOAM, a river near Billaspoor in the Um- 
balla range. 

SOANE, a river near Kuttosur in Patna, 
the Hyraniabhya of the ancicnf Magadha and 
Prachii, and the Ernmaboas of Arrian and 
Pliny. Palibothra was situated as stated by 
Megasthenes at the junction of the Ganges 
and Erranaboas. — Tr. of lliruf VoL i, p. 225. 

SOANJNA, Hind. Moringa pterygosporina. 

^OAP. 


Sabun, Au., Orz., IliNn. Sfibun, Malay. 

Fan-kien, Chin. Subun: Sujah, Mallal. 

2ip, Dex. Siibao, roUT. 

Savon, Mnlo, lies. 

Seife, Geu, Sep, SCOTCH. 

Sapone, It. Jabon, Si\ 

Sapo, . Lax. Natsowenrnm, Tam. 


The manufacture of soap was known to 
the Romans, and lias long been practised 
ill India, but tlie identity of its names in 
different regions slioivs that its manufacture 
was learned from one sour<!e. Hard or Castile 
soap is made by beating together olive oil and a 
solution of caustic soda. Oheniists conceive that 
at the time when soaj) is formed, the claine and 
inargariue are, by a re-arrangoinent of their 
elements, converted into two acids, called 
elaic and margaric acids, and that these com- 
bine with the soda forming eleates and mar- 
garates of soda. But with the formation of 
the acids, a new substance, glycerine, is also 
produced*, and becomes dissolved in the water 
which forms one of the constituents of soap. 
Some oils and animal fats contain stearine, a 
Bubstance closely allied to margarine : in that 
case some stearic acid is also formed. All 
soaps are slightly alkaline, feel soft and 
slippery, and are detergent. The watery 
solution is readily decomposed by acids, also 
by earthy and many nn^tallic salts, hence, 
when water holds any of them in solution 
instead of dissolving, the soap becomes de- 
composed. Such waters are called liard, 
while those which are comparatively pure are 
calfed soft waters. Castile soap is composed 
of 9* to 10*5 of Soda, 76*5 to 75*2 of Oleic 
and Margaric acids, and 14*3 to 14*5 of water. 
Common soap made of tallow and soda, 
and yellow soap of tallow, resin, and soda, 
are not so well adapted for medical use. Tlie 
soaps of Europe, a mixture of au alkali with 
some oily or fatty substance, are not known 
to the Chinese who use the native soda (Kan ; 


Kien) r or thepodsof the Acacia concinna (Pei- 
tsau-toh). Soap seems to have been introduced 
by the mahomedans into India, though the hin- 
doos have long used alkaliue leys, obtained from 
the ashes of plants, for many of the purposes 
of soap ; and they have a substitute for soap 
in several berries. Soap is made at Dacca, 
of fine shell lime, 10 mds. ; saji muttee, im^ 
pure carbonate of soda, 16 mds.; common 
salt, 15 mds. ; sesamum oil, 12 mds.; goat’s 
suet, 15 seers. It is made of good quality 
at Saliarunpore ; and some marine soap, 
of excellent quality tliongh in small quantity, 
was sent to the Exhibition of 1851 from 
Calicut. The soap made at Daccji, is con- 
sid(‘red the host in India ; and like tlie 
soap of TrniiqiK'bar, which is also of an ex- 
cellent quality, it was formerly an export to 
Mauritiu.s, Pinang, Sumatra, and the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago. Tlio manufacture 
of this article is carried on liy the mahomedans, 
hy whom it appears to liave lieen introduced 
into linlia. The Arabic wonl saboon indeed, 
is tlie origin of the names given to soap in many 
countries, as that of sahun in the Crimea, and 
savum at .Genoa. At the Madras Exhibi- 
tion of 1855, several samples of soap were 
exhibited. The best appeared to be a cake 
of castor oil soap, exhibited by Dr. G. W. 
Flynn, for wliich the Jury awarded a 2nd 
Class Medal. 

Soft, soap, as used in the arts, is made 
with caustic potash and tish-oil and tallow; 
is semi-transparent, of the consistence of 
honey, brownish coloured, and iiausoous, 
tliat referred to by the British Colleges is made 
with potash and olive oil, Dr. Pereira was 
unable to meet with it and found on inquiry 
that common soft soap is usually substitut- 
ed in making ling. Siilphiiris comp. — Dr, 
darkens Travels in Russia and on the Don ; 
Royh's Arts., of India, p, 484; Dr, 
Taylor; M, E. J, R. ; SmitEs Mat. Med, 

SOAP ACACIA, the Acacia rugata, 
Ruck. The dried pods of this plant are sold in 
the bazaars of all the East Indies, and used as 
a .substitute for soap in cleansing the hair — • 
Mason. 

SOAP-BEAN TREE, see Dyes, 

SOAP NUT, Eraarginated. . 


Buro ritah, 

Reno. 

Arishta, Phenila, 

Sans. 

Soap borry, 

Eng. 

Puvandie cottay, 

Tam. 

Kmarginated „ 

»> 

Manay pungung-kai. 

yy 

Kita, Aritah, 

Hind. 

Kumuiti ghinzalu, 

Tel. 

Raruk, 

Malay. 

Kuok kaia, 

y * 

Biudak-i-hinrli, 

Peus. 




The Sapindus craarginatus VahL^ yields this 
product. The capsules cQi^in black seeds, 
which have a singular sweensh bitter taste, 
and u smell not unlike that of au ovpr-ripo 
mango. They are used medicinally by native 
practitioners ; and form, when bruised aud 
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SOAP-^WORTS. 


Agitated in water, a^ kiod of sud, like that of 
common soap, which is extensively used by 
the natives in India for washing the hair of 
their heads ; and by washermen for clean- 
ing silks. The pounded seeds are said 
to ben valuable remedy for epileptic paroxysms 
and other diseases. Soap nuts are procurable 
in most bazaars. 

The Oil 

liithay-ka-tel, IIind. Poongum kai yotmabTAM 
Poovanday kotto-ycnnai, Ivooncoodi iiuiiay, Tkl. 

Tam. 

Thcsemi-solid oil is used medicinally by the 
natives, and is extracted from the kernel of the 
Boap-iiut. Its cost prevents its general use. 

The Tree, 

Kit’lic ka jliar, JIiNi). I Kooiikoodoo maim, Tel, 
Poovanday marain, Tam. j 

The soap-nut tree grows all over the East 
Indies.— Ic., Ihejul FLants^ M\ E, J. It 
SO Ar- STONE. 

Ilwah-idiili, CjriN. Snnkiin, IfiNO. 

llwah-shwiu, ,, Suiikjccroo, ,, 

Pot-stone; Steatite, JCnc. iJulpajn, Tam., Tel. 
»Sunkjiri, 

This mineral has a soft and greasy feel ; is 
of a yellowish white or groenisli gray colour : 
sometimes sjiotted or veined ; with little 
lustre or traiispan.'mry. It is composed of 
silica, alumina, oxide of iron, and water, 
in various proportions, according to the 
variety and the place whence obtained, in 
many parts of India, and is constantly for sale 
in the bazaars, being used to write with on 
black boards', as Europeans use chalk. In 
Burmali it is abundant. — M. E. J. It 

80AT-W()RT8. The Soap tr(*e of China, 
Sapindus chiiiensis, is a large tree bearing 
round berries resembling tlic fruit of the 
Melia. The tree is called by the Chinese 
Wa-hwan-tsze and Fei-clm-tsze. The berries 
are sometimes used in making rosaries, and 
wlien roasted are eaten by the Chinese, not- 
withstanding their apparent acridity, lu the 
form of tincture of the berries, they were 
used in skin-disoascs. The followers of the 
Tau faith, employ sticks of this tree to ex- 
orcise demons. The soap-wort, soap-fruits 
and soap-nuts in tropical climates furnish 
substitutes for soaps, of a more or less useful 
character, and the dried berries arc to be 
found in almost every bazaar, being used 
throughout India for washing silk, or hair, 
or woollens and cloths of various kinds. Tho 
soap-berries of the W. Indies and the conti- 
nent of America are from tho Sapindus sapo- 
iiaria, and in Java, Sapindus rarak. In India, 
several species, Sapindus laurifolius, Sapiu- 
dus acuminatus; jSapindus cmarginatus, and 
Sapindus detergens, yield berries, used simi- 
larly. The fleshy part of these sapindus 
berries is viscid, and wheu dry and rubbed 
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with water, they fonn a lather like soap, and 
the bark and roots have similar properties, 
though it is said that articles washed by the 
root and bark rapidly corrode. Hindoo phy- 
sicians deem the cndocarp a useful expecto- 
rant, and it is said the seeds, pounded with 
water and a small quantity put into the 
patient’s mouth often put au end to the epi- 
leptic paroxysm. Tho tincture or extract, of 
thesoapy matter of the capsules of 8. sapouaria 
has been used in chlorosis. Tho berries, 
which are about the size of cherries, inclose 
black shining nuts wliich take a fine polish, 
and were formerly much used in England for 
making buttons afler having been tipped with 
gold, silver or other metal. They are also 
made into bead.s, iKick laces, &c. The kernel 
contains au edible oil, which is sometimes used 
for burning. In India tho nuts of the rheota, 
S. cmarginatus, aie eaten by young people, 
and in tlie West Indies, the fruits of 8. sene- 
galensis and 8. csculentus are deemed as 
palatable as the hazel nut and almond. S. 
rubigiiiosus lias a close-grained, hard wood, 
and forms an excellent limber. Saponaria 
vaccaria, is well known in India, and is iden- 
ti(;al in its pro[)crties with 8. officinalis, a de- 
coction of the root, frothing like a solution of 
soap. Kritz, kris, or kreoss, the root of some 
parasitical plant, Imt of unknown origin, is 
used ill Caslim(‘re to wash the shawls, soap 
being used only for the white shawls. It is 
used also rnedi(.*iiially,aud fordyeing the colour 
called na-furmaiice. — Smithy 1 99 ; Symonds, 
See 8a|)iiulaeea\ 

8()BANfJAN ? TTini). Clitorca ternatea. 

SOBIIAVATT-NAGARA, the birthplace 
of the Buddha Kanaka-muni, identifled with 
8ubhay]>ursa. 

SOBUAON, battle of, on the 10th Feb, 
1846, wa.s fought by tho British ludiua 
army against tlie Sikhs. 

80CCU8 G RAN08lJS,7i^^wp/^, and Soc- 
cus lanosus, Rfitnph, arc varieties and syno- 
nyms of Artocarpus incisa, Willdc, 

80CIIUL, Hind. See Bit laban. 

SOCIANKA also Sociari Rus. Barilla. 

80C0NUZC0— ? Chocolate. 

80C0T0RA, or Sokfra Island, extends 
nearly 71 miles E. and W., and its greatest 
breadth is 22 miles. It is high and moun- 
tainous with granitic peaks. The town of 
Tamareed, on tho north side of the island, is 
in hit. 12° 39' N., long. 54° 0^' E.— 

See Abdul Koory, Nicolo-di-Couii, Neibuhr, 

SOCRATES, a Greek philosopher, known 
to the eastern races as Socrat. 

SOD, Hind. Anethum sowa. 

SODA, Dut, Barilla. 

SODA, Tel. Pauicum paliidosum, Roxh. 
SODA, a Rajput race, scattered over the 
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SODA. 

^eserf, some are mnhomedaiis. The Sumnicha if ossa who prowled from Daodpotra to Guze« 
is a mahomedan proselyte from the Soda. rat. The arms the Soda used chiefly, about 
Alore, an ancient city on the Indus was the A. D. 1820, were the sword and the shield, 


capital of the Soda dynasty. The Soda tribe 
is an important brancdi of the Pramara (Puar) 
race. The vSod a tribes over whom the emi- 
grants of the Ganges obtained the mastery, 
dwelt from the Jumna to the Indus, and the 
Garah river to tho Aravalli hills. First, on the 
east, tho Cuchwaha, under Milaisi, whose 
father, Itao Pujoon, was killed in the war of 
Cauouj, Ajmir, Sambhiir, and the best lands of 
the Chohau, fell rapidly to the mahomedans, 
' though the strongholds of tho Aravalli yet 
sheltered some, and Nadolo continued for a 
century more to be governed by a descend- 
ant of Beesuldeo. Man.'^i, rana of the Eendoh 
tribe, a branch of the Pm iliar still held Mun- 
dore, and the various Bhumia arouml paitl 
him a feudal subjection as the first chief of 
the desert. Northward, about Nagore, lived 
the community of tho ^lohil (a name now ex- 
tinct), whose chief place was Aureent, on which 
depended 1,440 villages. The whole of the 
tracts now occupied by Bikaner to Bhatnair 
were partitioned into petty republics of Gete 
or Jit. Tbence to the Garah river, the Johya, 
Dya, Catha 3 , Langalia, and other tribes whose 
names are now obliterated, partly by the 
sword, partly by conversion to mahomedanism. 
The Bhatti had for centuries been established 
within the bounds they still iiiliabit, and little 
expected that this handful of tlie Rahtor 
was destined to contract them. The Soda 
princes .adjoined the Bhatti south, aud the 
Jharejah race occupied tho valley of the Indus 
aud Cutch. The Solaiikhi Rajputs intervened 
between them and the Pramara of Aboo and 
Ghaudravati, which completed the chain by 
junction with Nadole. Various chieftains of 
the more ancient races, leading a life of fear- 
less independence, acknowiedgiug an occa- 
sional submission to their more powerful 
neighbours, were scattered throughout this 
space ; such as the Dabey of Ecdur .and 
Mehwo; the Goliil of Klierdhur; the Deora 
of Sauchore ; tho Sonignra of Jlialore; the 
Mobil of Aureent; the tSankla of Sindli, &c., 
all of whom have either had their birtliriglits 
seized by the Rahtor lace, or the few who 
have survived and yet retain them, arc en- 
rolled amongst their allodial vassals. The 
Soda, who has retained the name of hindoo, 
has yet so far discarded ancient prejudice, 
that he will drink from the same vessel .and 
smoko out of the same hooka with a inus- 
sulman, laying aside only the tube tliat 
touches the mouth. With his poverty, tho 
Soda lost his reputation for courage, re- 
taining only the merit of being a dexterous 
thief, aud joining the hordes of Schrae aud 
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with a long knife in the girdle, which served 
either as a stiletto or u carver for his meat : 
few had matchlocks, but the primitive sling 
was a general weajiou of offence, and they 
were very expert in its use. Their dress 
partakes of the Bhatti and mahomedan cos- 
tume, but tho turban is peculiar to them- 
selves, and by it a Soda may always bo re- 
cognized. The Soda is to bo found scattered 
over the desert, but there are offsets of his 
tribe, now more numerous than the present 
stock, of which the Sumaiclia is the most 
conspicuous, whether of those who are still 
hindoo, or who have become converts to Islam, 
(lencral Cunningham is of opinion that the 
Sodra 3 or Sogili, or Massaiim, of Alexander’s 
historians, are the same as the Soda Rajput. 
He says that on leaving the confluence df 
the Punjab rivers, Alexander saih'd down tho 
Indus to the realm of the 8 ogdi, 2 o 72 ot, where, 
[i<!cording to Arrian, “ he built another city,” 
Diodorus describes the same people, but under 
[I ilifferent name : — “Continuing bis descent of 
the river, he received the submission of the 
Sodm and the Massan®, nalious on opposite 
)anks of the stream, and founded another 
Alexandria, in which lie placed 1 0,000 inhabit- 
ants.” From these accounts. General Cuuning- 
lam considers it evident that the Sogdi of Ar- 
rian and the Sodras of Diodorus are the same 
people, although the former have been identi- 
fied wi I h the Soda Raj pu ts by Tod aud M’Murdo, 
the latter with the servile SudraS by Mr, 
A^aux. The Soda, who are a branch of the 
Pramara, now occupy tho south-eastern dis- 
trict of Sindh, about Umarkot, but according 
to M’Murdo, generally a most trustworthy 
guide, there is good reason to believe that 
they once held large possessions on the banks 
of the Indus, to the northward of Alore. In 
adopting this extension of the territory for- 
merly held by the Soda Rajputs, General Cuii- 
iiingliam is partly influenced by the statement 
of Abul Fazl, that the country from Bliakar to 
Umarkot was peopled by the Soda and Jhareja 
ill the time of Akbar, and partly by the belief 
that the Massanaeof Diodorus are the Musai nei 
of Ptolemy, whose name still exists in the dis- 
trict of Muzarka, to tho west of the Indus below 
Mithaiikot. He would identify the Sogite or 
Sodrae with the people of Seorai, which was cap- 
tured by Husen Shah Arghuii on his way from 
Bhukar to Multan. In his time, a. d, 1525, 
it is described .as “ the strongest fort in that 
country.” Now in this very position, that is 
about 8 miles to the north-east of Sabzal- 
kot, the old, maps insert a village named Sir- 
wahi, which may possibly represent the Seo- 
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SODA BtBOBAS. 


rai of Sindhiau history. It is 96 miles Jn a fractnre vitreous : it is an article of the great- 
direct line below Uchh, and 85 miles above est importance in the soap-glass, and other 
Alore, or very nearly midway between them, manufactures. The Arabic name, sagimen, 
The most frequented ghat for the crossing of seems to bo derived from the hindoo saji-noon, 
the Indus towards the west, via the Gaiidava that is, sajji salt, or soda salt. Dr. Taylor 
and Bolan Pass lies between Fazilpur on the crave the following as Asiatic salts of soda : — 
left bank, and Kasmir on the right bank. 8oda, from ashes of species of salsola and sali- 
Sir H. Elliot writes the name Sodha, and coruia, on the Coromandel coast, 
says that amongst this tribe, the Wairsi was Siijjee or carbonate of soda, in Tirhoot. - 
the chief clan, and a cognate clan was called Oosur salt, Mirzapore, &c. 

Waisa. The Sameja tribe is a branch of the Lanee kharee, Sind. f 

Sodha. The Sodha or Soda tribe is an offshoot Natron^ from Louar Lake, iti lat. 20°, and 


of the Pramara, and for many centuries has 
been an occupant of the desert tracts of West- 
ern India, into which they have been driven 
forward from the banks of the Indus by more 
powerful neighbours. 'Jdiey may, he says, 
possibly bo the Sogdi of Alexander’s time, 
and the Sodi jc of Diodorus. The Sodlia at 
ope time held possession of Amarkot, from 
which they were expelled by the Talpur 
dynasty of Sind. The present representa- 
tive of the Sodha family still retains the title 
of rana. He resides at Chor, a few miles 
N. E. of Amarkot, but shorn of all power and 
hard-pressed for the means of subsistence. 
The Sodha Grassia arc Rajputs of the Sodha 
tribe, whose women are famed for tlieir beau- 
ty and are much sought for by surrounding 
inahomedans and Rajputs. ^J’Jiey sell their 
female children to the mahom(?dans. A Sodha 
father reckons his wealth by his iiumb(*r of 
dapghtei’s. *Sodlia Rajputs ocumpy Parkur, 
engage in cultivation. — ToiVs Rnjaslh<ii}y 
VoL ii, p. 12; Cu?ininf/ham\s Ancient Geotj, 


long. 76^^ 30'. 

Mineral alkali, Bombay. 

Salt, common, (chloride of sodium,) Tumlpok, 
Balasore, Tanjore, Bellary. 

„ or Samur, Sainur or Samur Lake. 

„ Rock salt, Salt Range of Punjab. 
]5ora5c, Kemaon and Gurliwal from Tibet. 
Kliara noon, (sulphate of soda,) Gy ah, Tjrlioot, 
&c. — Hoyles Arts, of India, p, 463. 

SODA BIBOJiAS. 

Koorak, A a. JIj'drated bi-borate of 

Let-khya, Burm. Soila, Eno. 

]’’\ing-slia, Chin. Boraxsanres natron, „ 

l^*:ing-H]ia, ,, Borax ; Borate do 

Viioh-Hhili, 
r’wan-shali, 
l^»oraio of Soda, 

Borax, 

liiborate of Soda, 

Tincal. 

Crude borax, 

Borax is supposed to have been known to 
the Greeks and Romans, and to have been 
the clirysocolla of Pliny. The hiiidoos have 


„ Soude, 

Fr. 

„ Sohaga, 

Hind. 

Eng. Sod:e biboraa ; Borax, L at. 

,, Sodio boraa, 


,, Catteri ; Pijar, 

Malbal. 

, , I’ankar, 

Pers. 

„ '.rincana, 

Sans. 

V'elligaram, 

Tam. 


of India, p,25S-i ; Blliols History of l?idia, long been acquainted with it; it is their 
pp, 531-2. - - - 
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Sagimen, 

Juntd chenco, 
Sujacara, 

Kan kien. 

Hydrate de Soude, 
Aatz-iiatron, 


Au. 

Arar. 

Can. 

Chjn. 

Fr. 

Gku. 


.Sedjee Mitteo. Sajee- 
kbar (impure carbo- 
nate) Bapudkbar (sub- 
carbonate,) GCZ., IliNJJ. 


Neter, Heb. 

f5ajji-Tioon, Hind. 

Cbaruin, Mal. 

Sajj'o-khar, Bapud- 
kliar, Perk. 

Sarjica.Sarjikaaiiara. Sans. 

Kaiuni, I’oiiljccr ka- 
runi, Tam. 

Savittic-munnoo-oop- 
poo, Tel. 


sohaga, Sanscrit tincaua, and one of the 
kinds of Booruk of tlie Arabs. Its nature 
was first ascertained by GeofFroy in 1732. 
It is produced by spontaneous evaporation 
on the shores of some lakes in Tibet, in the 
same country, with Musk and Rhubarb ; is 
brought across the Ilimalayau Passes into 
India, and imported into other countries by 
the names of Tincal and Crude Borax. It is 
also olitained by saturating the l^oracic Acid 
The substance known in commerce by the of the lagoons of Tuscany with Carbonate of 
name of soda is a carbonate of soda, but Soda. Crude Borax is in pale gremiish pieces, 
mixed with various impurities, according to covered w’ith an earthy coating, and feels 
the source whence it has been obtained ; that greasy to the toucli. The natives of Tibet 
is, either from the Natron lakes, from the arc said to cover it with some fatty matter, 
soda soils, from the burning of sca-weeds, or to prevent its destruction by cilJorescence. 
froni the decomposition of other salts of soda. U is purified by calcining, which destroys the 
Barilla is the ash obtained by burning plants fatty matter, or by wasliing with an alkaline 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, of the ley, wliich converts it into a kind of soap, 
Red Sea, and Indian Ocean, Kelp used to tlieu dissolving and rc-crystallizing. -Sp. 
be prepared on^tiie coasts of Scotland and its Gr. P35. It is colourless, transparent, some- 
islands, also on those of Ireland and Wales, what shining. It has an alkaline reaction 
and on that of Normandy in France, by burn- on turmeric. The crystals efflorescent slightly 
ing a great variety of sea-weeds. In its in the air, are soluble in 1 2 parts of cold and 
original state, soda is of a grey colour, and 2 of boiling water. When heated, they lose 
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‘ SODA, CABBOKAIFE. 


BOCA, OABBONATE. 


%ater, swell up into a porous substance called 
Borax usta v. calcinatn, and at a red heat run 
into a transparent glass called Glass of Borax, 
much used as a flux. Another variety, more 
useful iu the arts, crystallizes in octohedra, 
which are pernianent in the air. Borax in- 
creases the solubility of Cream of Tartar, and 
converts mucilage of Lichen and of Salop into 
a thick jelly. — Rof/l&s Materia Medica ; 
Smith's Materia Medica, p. 41. 

SODA, Carbonate of 

Kan; Kien, Cni?f. Chowr ko phool ka 

Neutral carl), of rtodiijENL!. n:\iiuik, Hind. 

Mono-carb. of „ ,, Kliar, „ 

Carbonate of „ Snjji no«m, „ 

Fossil alkali, ,, Sodtu n ili um ; Car- 

Impure carb. of „ „ lionas iriipurus, Lat. 

Barilla, ,, Sodie sul»-c:iibuiias, „ 

i£rated mineral al- So<la3 i;esiiiii-e:iil)oiias, „ 

kaU, „ arj;lca, San«. 

Soudes do commcToc, Fit. ('lioutoo inunnoo, Tai;. 

Soudes bruU'H, „ Karum, Taii. 

Zwei-t^cli-kolileiisau- Punhir-karum, ,, 

res natron, Oku. Oviir-niunnoo-karuni, „ 

Kohlensaiircs natron, ,, Poong karum, ,, 

Netor, Heu. Saviti munnoo oop- 

Soud;Soudoo, Hind. poo, Tkl. 

Chowr ki matti, „ 

This was formerly obtained from kelp or 
barilla, ashes obtained from burning sea weeds 
and species of salsola. In Europe it is now 
almost entirely made from common salt, by 
its conversion first into a sulphate with 
sulphuric acid, afterwards resolving the salt 
into a sulphnrct, and then a carlioiiatc by 
combustion with small coal and chalk. This 
is one of the kinds of Nitrum of the an- 
cients, and is the iieter of the Hebrews. It 
was known to the early hindoos, and is by 
them now called Sajji-noon, (i. e., Sajji salt or 
soda salt) ; it is the Sagimen vitri of Geber. 
The natron lakes of Egypt Avere known to 
the ancients, and it was early employed in 
glass-making, &c. Carbonate of soda is a 
very valuable article of comTnerce being large- 
ly used not only in medicine but in arts and 
manufactures ; but it is made from common 
salt on a large scale in England, and so cheap 
that the Indian article, Ihougli a natural pro- 
duct, could not compete with it in the market. 
Plants mostly of the natural family of Clie- 
nopodca?, and chiefly of the genera Salsola, 
Saiicornia, Suaeda and Chenopodiurn, are 
burned on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, tlie Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, 
to obtain the ash. This is barilla, and con- 
tains 25 to 40 per cent, of carbonate of soda. 
The soda is no doubt derived by the plants 
from the soil. Sajji is produced in Sirsa and 
Gugaira, &c., by burning various saline 
plants of the Salsola tribe, which abound in 
the ‘ thals’ or deserts during the rainy sea- 
son ; it is exported principally to the other 
districts within the province. 


Mineral Carbonate of Soda, 

Dhoby’s earth, ^ Enq. I Chouroo munnoo, Tam» 

Solid, Hind. | Ovormunnoo, „ 

Soudoo, t. I 

The earth so called occurs in many parts 

of India, in marshy places. It occurs iu 
a whitish soil over granitic rocks or over 
alluvium. The earth is collected and used 
by washermen instead of soap for washing 
cloth. There is from 5 up to 30 per cent, 
of dry carbonate of soda, obtainable : but 
in the earth this is mixed with muriate of 
soda and other salts. It is very abundant in 
some places. It is a sesrpiicarbonate and 
occasionally used in baking. 

Tearl ash is obtainable from potashes. 

Barilla, 

Soudes brute, Fil. Karum, Tam. 

„ do commerce, ,, Pooiiliir, ,, 

Natron, Gek. I’oong-karum, „ 

Kolileiisaiires natron, ,, Ovar-munnoo karum, 
Khar, lliNi). Saviti-muimoo oop- 

Sargica, Sans. jioo, Tkl. 

is the ash obtained by burning plants, on 
the shores of the MediteiTancan, ot‘ the Red 
Sea, and Indian Ocean. TJiese plants be- 
long mostly to the natural family of Che- 
nopodeas, (p v. ; and chiefly to the genera 
Salsola, Saiicornia, Suicda, and Chenopodiurn, 
The quantity of carbonate of soda in the ash 
varies from 25 to 40 per cent, and is pro- 
duced from the combustion of the oxalate and 
other salts of the vegetable acids. The soda 
is no doubt obtained from the soil, for Du 
Hamel planted soda-plants inland, and they 
yielded only potash. Infusion of a Salsola 
iu cold water aflbrded by evaporation, two 
salts, carbonate of soda and chloride of sodi- 
um. A portion of the chloride is no doubt 
converted into the carbonate during the in- 
cineration. — Muri\ Chem,, Vol. \\, p. 612. 

Kelp used to bo pnqiared on the coasts of 
Scotland and its islands, also on those of 
Ireland and Wales, and on that of Normandy 
in France, by burning a great variety of alga) 
or sea-weeds. Tlio ashes when cold form 
kelp, which is in hard ceJlnlar masses, of a 
bluish grey coloui*, and of a disagreeable 
alkaline taste, containing from 3 to 8*5 per 
cent, ol carbonate of soda and other salts, as 
in the case of barilla, but also some potash 
aud iodine. Carbonate of soda is, however, 
now obtained very cheaply from chloride of 
sodium or sea-salt. This is first converted 
into sulphate of soda by the action of sul- 
phuric acid then mixed with pounded small 
coal and chalk, and heated in a reverberatory 
furnace and stirred. The carbonaceous matter 
abstracts oxygen both from the sulphuric acid 
and from the soda ; Sulphurct of sodium is 
formed, and decomposed by the lime ; car- 
bouatc of soda, insoluble oxi-sulpliuret ot 
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SODA, MURIATE. 

calcium, caustic soda, and carbonaceous 
matter being the result. The insoluble parts 
are separated by lixiviation, and the sulphur 
subsequently burnt away ; during which the 
soda is completely eaibouated. The mass 
now contains about 50 per cent. oF so<la. 
Being lixiviated and evaporated, the carbo- 
nate is obtained in large crystals. The 
carbonate of soda produced as above is pure 
enough. Aiiislic tells us that some of the more 
enlightened vyteans knew how to pre[)are car- 
bonate of soda from saline earths which con- 
tain it, such as ovar muunoo, and poouheei*. 
The soda prepared from the first, the hakeems 
of lower iliudustaii called “ chowr ke iratti 
ka uamak,’^ that from tlie second tliey call 
‘‘chowr ke phool ka uariiak. — Bot/le's Ma- 
teria MedicAt ; Smith's Materia Medic a ; 
Rowell's Hand-hook ; Miirr. Chem.., VoL ii, 
^.612 in Roifle ; Ainslie’s Mat, Med.^ p, 43. 

SODA, Muriate of 

Melh, A a. S il-goniiiia% Lat. 

Tliuing-daii-hsa, cliloi'irlnm, ,, 

Shih-yon, CiiiN. Sod'o niurias piirum, ,, 

Cjininou salt, Sal I'ossile ; iSalmai- 

(ddoride of JSodinm, „ iiiuin, „ 

Muriate of tSod a, „ ( Jaraiu, Malay. 

Chlorurc do Sodium, ,, Naiiiak, Hin’d, I'Kiits. 
Chlor natrium, (Oat. Uppu, Tam., Tkl. 

Namak, Nun, Luu, Hind. 

The common salt is obtained from the 
mines of the Salt Uangc*, as nxdv salt from 
the saline lakes and wells of Asia aiul from 
the sea water, by evaporation, and from the 
saline soils by solution and minera salt 
of very fair quality was exhibitc<l IVoin Ban- 
galore, Bellavy and llytlerahad, and is known 
to occur also in the Onntoov and ^’eilore 
districts, and to lie almost invariably accom- 
panied with gypsum, magnesian limestone, 
sandstone, sulphur, red and brown iron ores, 
and alum slate : Muriate and carbonate of soda 
is obtained from the Loonar lake in the 
Ilyderabad territories. The following is a 
condensed epitome of the Hc'jiort, and of the 
chemical composition of the Loonar salts : — 

Dnila, ii carbonate of*soda with a faint trace 
of muriate of soda and about 2 [icr cent, of 
impurities. 

Nimrnuck Dulla, is nearly pure muriate of 
soda. 

Khuppul is carbonate of soda with water 
and about 2 percent, of impurities. 

Puppree is nearly pure carbonate of soda. 

Madkhar is an iin[)nro salt containing 

Carbonate of soda, ...27 ("ornmoii salt, 17 

Clay and sand, ;J0 W.iter about 25 

Bhooskee is also a crude impure substance 
Containing neutral carb. Water 

of soda . . 2() Common salt 

Itisolul)lo matter chief- 
ly sand and clay . . .58 
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Travertin contains 

Carb. of lime 78 Oholq^ide of sodium. 

(>arb. of magnesia. 4 Water . , 2 

Insoluble matter with 

oxide of iron, cte. . 

The natron Ij^ko of Loonar occurs in the 
Circars of MejSj^, sonliah of Bcrar about 45 
miles N. W.JPllingolie in lat, 20 N.; it is 
aboutolO feetbelow the level ol' the surround- 
ing ground in a kind of crater of 5 miles in 
circumference, the lake bi‘ing about 3 miles 
ill circumference and surrounded by luxuriant 
vegetation ; springs of clear soft water occur 
close to the lake, whicli has evidently been 
extending its bounds lately, as numerous 
dead trees are standing within its margin, 
and a i^oll of sweet water protected by a 
wall is now completely surrounded by the 
water of the lake. An intolerable stench of 
sulphnrett(‘d liydrogcn is omitted by tlie lake 
during the heat of tJie duy and its waters 
prove destructive to animal and vegetable life, 
and though flocks of duck and teal dot the sur- 
face of its Avaters, its aspi'ct is dreaiy. Thei*e 
are two saline springs near the centre of the 
lake and about half a mile apart. Tlicse never 
become dry. It is siqiposed that the muriate of 
soda from tills source (!oming in contact with 
the carbona'e of lime wliich abounds in the 
vicinity enuscs tlie deposition of the carbonate 
of soda or natron salt in a greater or less state 
of purity. The depth of the lake near the 
salt springs vailes from 6 feet during the hot 
months to 12 or 14 feet during the rains. 
Tdic salt is laisi'd by divers who bring it up 
in their liands, it is much prize<l and finds a 
ready sale in Berar, Nagpori*, Candeish, and 
Poonah, to wliicli jilaces it is ‘-irried in Imm- 
boo baskets and retailed by dealers, lip to the 
year lSo5, the lake Jia.d not been regularly 
worked since 183(), in which year 2, 13G can- 
dies of the (liiriTciit salts wH.*re raised, valued 
at Ivs, (i0,()8 1 . I n 1 853, Major »J ohiison raised 
35 candies valued at Bs. l,4(il-4-0. Common 
salt is abundantly diffused in nature, and, 
must liave been known from the earliest ages. 
It exists in large quantities in the solid form 
as rock-salt, or in solution in saline lakes, 
and springs, and everywhere in sea-water. 
From tliese it is obtained by evaporation, 
wlieii it crystallizes with slight variations of 
appearance, according to ditlbrencea in the 
process. These varicti<\s are known by dif- 
ferent names in (!ommerce, as butter, stone, 
and basket salt, also sea salt, and, in large 
crystals, as maiden, fishery, and bay salt. 
Most of the kinds of salt eon tain other salts, as 
alkaline and earthy sulphates and chlorides, 
especially of magnesium and of calcium. 

In China, salt is obtained by tlie evapora- 
tion of the saline inland waters of wells and 
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of the sea water. The wells of Sech’iien vary 
from 500 to more than 2,000 feet iu depth 
and arc only a few inches in ilinmeter. The 
brine is brought up by means of a bamboo 
tube, which is alternately lowered and raised, 
the coLilents being retained a strap at tlic 
lower end, until the tubo'jHbhes the top. 
•when the strap is removed aiRPthe brine dis- 
charged into cisterns and tlien e\fiporated. 
In Ciieh-kiang, salt water is let in upon pieces 
of ground from tln-ee to live hundred j^ards 
square, and evaporated by solar hc'at, as in 
Britisli India. — Rot/lc ; Smith ; M, K. J. i2. 

SOD.K 8ESQC1CAUBOXAS, L. 

S. bica-rbonas. Natron, Kn'O., Fk. 

Sodae Carbouas. liicarbonate do Soinle, „ 

Bicarbonate of Soda. Audortlialb kohlcu- 

Carb. of Soda of tlic shops. saurcs Natron.^ Ger. 
Sesqui-carbonate of Zweifach kohleii- 

Suda, Esc. sjiures Natron, Ok. 

The Trona found near Tripoli in Africa, tlie 
Natron of the country to the west of thedelta 
of the Nile, and that of the Loomir lake de- 
ficribed by the late Dr. Maleolmson, are all 
sesqui-carbonates of soda. 

The bicarbonate of soda is the same salt as 
the sesqui-carbonate of soda. That which is 
met with iu commerce is usually a pure salt, 
but occasionally mixed with a small portion j 
of the carbonate. It exists iu some mineral j 
springs highly acidulated with carbonic acid, i 
as in those of Vichy. As usually sold, it is ^ 
colourless, iu powder, or in miimte scale-like * 
crystals, having a saline, slightly alkaline 
taste and reaction. — lioi/le. 

SODA, Nitrate of. 

Cubic Nitre, Eng. Wurfclsalpetre, Geu. 

Nitrate de Soiidc, Fie 

It consists of nitric acid and soda, and is 
similar in its properties to saltpetre, ditferiiig 
chiefly in being m()r(5 pungent iu taste, more 
soluble ill cold water, more ineliued to attract 
moisture from the atmosphere, and iu ciystailiz- 
ing in a rhomboid form. It is bigbly estecrae 
as a manure for pastures, and for all other .sorts 
of agricultural produee, except that grown iu 
heavy wet soils. It is also aj)plied to many of 
thepurposes for which saltpetre is used, though 
being more deliquescent than that salt, it is not 
adapted for the manufactuni of gunpowder, j 
This salt is found iu immense quantities iu j 
deposits in South America, particularly iu the j 
districts of Atacama and Tarapaca in Fern. 
IndifFerent samples of this .salt were exhibited ; 
at the Madras Exhibition of 1857, from Bel- 
lary and Hyderabad, ivliere it seems to form ■ 
n natural eflIores<!euee. Its eJiicf uhc is as a 
substitute for saltpetre for the mniiufactiire of i 
nitric and oilier acids and eliemical substances, | 
It is too deliquc.sccnt for making gunpowder, : 
though it ausivcrs well for some descriptions ; 
of ih'owQvkb,— iralersio7i m Faulkner M. 
J. R. 1 


SODA, Sulphate of, 

Malh, Ar. ‘ Khara namak, Hind. 

P’oh-siaii, Chin. Khara nuna, „ 

j Pill Rian, ,, Khari nun, „ 

I Hi’uoti-ming-fen, „ Sul catharticus, LaT. 

! Peli-lung-fcn, CocH-CiiiN. Natrum vitriolatum, „ 
j Sulphate of Soda, Eno. Sal mirabilc glauberi, „ 

I Glauber’s salt, ,, Soda) sulphas, „ 

Sulphate do >ondo, " Naiiuik, PerS. 

Sell wefelsauves Nil Oopoo, Tam., Tel. 

iron, Ger. 

The Chinese names are : — 

Mhinufl Glauber Artijicial Glauber. 

P’oh siau, Iliueii-niing-fen, 

Pi-siau. Pcli-lung-feii. 

It exists in sea-water, iu the ashes of many 
plants, and is found eflloresced on the soil in 
India. It exists in the water of some lakes 
ami mineral springs, also iu Glauberito. It is 
found in the ashes of many plants, aud in some 
animal secretions. In Bengal, an impure sul- 
phate of soda is extracted from earth in which 
the salt exists, iu the proportion of from ten to 
fifty per 100. It is prepared in largo quanti- 
ties by simply washing the earth. It is usu- 
ally sold iu crystalino dirty brown masses. 
Tl.ese are purified by a simple process. In the 
Chiue.‘<(^ provinces of Clieug-ti-fu, in Se-chuen 
and IViug-chau-fu iu Shantung, this occurs, 
native, ns an efllorescenco on the soil, from 
which it is brushed up dissolved in water aud 
coarsely crystalised. In this form it is a 
natural salt like the Reli of the Doab of 
Noitheni India.— Smith's Mateiia Medica 
of China. 

SODIIVA, Sans, called sobhacritu in the 
' Carnatic, wrongly writteu Sodliyum. A con- 
j stnnt miniher to be subtracted in certaiu com- 
putations, to fit the rule to a particular 
^ epoch, being the negative of Cshepa. 

SODO, a wood reseinbliug the walnut, 
scarce. 

SO-E, Chin. A garment of leaves, which, as 
well as hats, is fabricated by the agricultural 
!:d»orers of’Northcni China, from the leaves of 
' Cliamau’ops excclsa, a palm indigenous in the 
Northern aud Central parts of that country : 
but in the Southern districts of China, the 
[ So-e, is made from tlie leaves of the bamboo 
and of other broad leaved grasses. 

SOE-KOMPASS, Dan, Compass. 

SOENAIK. Colonel Tod relates that a 
Rajpoot ruler iu the fulness of his pride, had 
divine lionoiirs paid him in the rite vSoenuir. 
This distinction, which involves the most 
august ceremony, and is held as a virtual as- 
sum[>tiou of universal supremacy, had iu all 
ages been attended with disaster. In the 
rite of Soenair, every office, down to the scul- 
lion of the “Rusornh,^’ or banquet-hall, must 
ho performed by royal personages . — Tods 
Ilajasthn/if Voi. ii, p, 8. 

SOFAIDA, or safeda. Hind. Populus 
alba, white poplar or abile. 
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SOPALA, a district on the African coast 
to which the ships of the Hebrews voyaged. 
See Somal, Beer-us-somal. Ophir, 

SOFFaR, means a worker in copper. 
The Soffai’ide dynasty began, according to 
some, Heg. 2o9, according to others, 248, 
and lasted for three generations, till it was 
replaced by that of the Siipanides, about 
the end of the same century of the Hegira. — 
JPerriers Jourfi,p. 323, quoting D' Herhelot. 

SOFIAN, a little place, which is within 
the lines of a dreadful battle fought a.i>. 1 o8.5, 
between the Turks and Persians : and which 
gave a signal overthrow to the former power, 
by the arms of Ilainzeh Mirza, who command- 
ed the Persians. The distance from Sofian to 
Tabreez is twenty-four miles, over a pretty 
good rourl, running sontli-east, — Porter's Tra- 
vels^ Fol. i, pp, 219-20. 

SOFT GLOBE FLOWER. Spha?ranthus 
mollis. 

SOGDIANA. According to Bunsen (iii, 
584) the separation of the Ariaiis was prior 
to their leaving Sogd. The Arian emi- 
gration from Sogd to Bactria, after the sepa- 
ration, took place is. c. 5,000, consequently 
before the time of Menes. The i in migration 
into the Indus country about n. o. 4,000 and 
Zoroasters reform in Bactria about the time of 
Menes or half a century later. Sogd is said 
to be the birth place of Arsaces I of the 
Arsacidie. Sogdiaiia in Samarcand, formed 
the first settlement of the Arians: Sughda, 
afterwards spelled Sugdia and commonly Sug- 
diana, is pre-eminently the coiiiitry : as being 
the home of the Fire-worshippers, It is 
described in the Vend i dad, as in the 38th 
degree of latitude, where Mara Kanda (Sa- 
raarcand) is situated, a paradisiacal land, 
fertilized by the river Sogd, so that Sogd and 
Paradise are used synonymously by the later 
writers. The Vendidad (ii, verse 5) says it 
was created as the second best of the regions 
and countries. — Bunsen, Vol. iii, pp. 584, 
586. See Arians, Hindoos, Kabul, Soda. 

SOHAG, Hind., ornaments worn by mar- 
ried women while their husbands arc alive. 

SOHAGIN, IIiND., a married woman. 

SOHAG EE A, Hind., a class of fuqe(*rs. 

SOHANJANA or Sohunjuna, also Moon- 
gay ka-jhar, Hind., Duk., is the Horse rad- 
ish tree, Moringa pterygosperma. See Mo- 
ringa root, Moringa, Ben. 

SOHAGA, Hind. Borax, biborate of 
soda, Sodne bi boras, used as a medicine. 

SOHAGA, Hind. A flat piece of heavy 
wood dragged over fields after ploughing and 
sowing, to smooth down the clods. 

SOHAWAL. This state was entered in 
the sunnud granted to rajah Kishore Sing as 
a feudatory of Punnah. Separate siumuds 
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were granted to the chiefs of Kotee and 
Oocheyra on the British occupation ofBundol- 
cund. The area of Sohawal is about 300 
square miles, and the population about *50,000, 
the revenue is Rs. 30,000. — Aitchison's Trea^ 
Uses, I c,, p. 247. 

80H-L0H, also 8ohdoh-shu, CiiiN. The 
green die of China. See Dyes. 

SOIIOL, B,us. Sable. 

soil ALEEAN, Hind. Thin wheaten cakes, 

80111)1, see Khntri 

SOHOJO MAREE,Tkl.? Uria ? A tree 
of Ganjam and Gumsiir of extreme height 
25 feet, circumference feet, and height 
from the ground to the intersection of the 
^ first branch, 8 feet. Tolerably common in 
I Bodogoda, whore it is burnt for firewood but 
not in Cumsur. 'J’he bark is used medicinal- 
ly. — Captain Macdonald, 

SOIIRAT, see Kelat. 

son UN.) UNA, or Aloongay ke-jhar, Duk. 
IMoringa pterygosperma. 

SOHURWURDEE, an order of maho- 
medan devotees. 

SOIL, or Soia, Bkng., Hind. Anethum 
sown or A . gravcolens, 

SOIE, Fu. Silk. 

SOIES, Fr. Bristles. 

SOI KEER Y, Tam. Grows in the southern 
parts of the Peninsula and is eaten as greens 
by the poor. — Ahislic's Mat, Med,^ p, 257. 

SOIL. In the south of India, throughout the 
entire of the peninsula there are four markedly 
distinct kinds ol soil in which cultivation is 
conducted. Tliese maybe briefly named as the 
red soil over the granitic tracts, the black soil 
or regur also called cotton soil, over the rocks 
of volcanic origin, the alluvial soil, and tho 
sandy soils along the coasts, in the valleys and 
ill the beds of rivers. There are patches of black 
soil in various parts of the Ceded Districts, 
but it is to he scon over all tho great volcanic 
outburst in tho N. W. Dekhan. The red soil 
tract lies over the granitic regions in the east- 
ern and southern parts of the peninsula. The 
regur or black soil is naturally very retentive 
ol moisture and very fertilt*, and all tho coun- 
try where it is found is well under cultivation. 
The field crops grown are cereals, pulses ‘ 
and cottons. Thronghont the central and 
western parts of peninsular India, the culti- ■ 
vators regard hedges and trees as injurious 
to crops, which are annually enclosed by the 
branches of thorny trees, cOnsequcmlly when 
the crops are off the ground the whole terri- 
tory has a treeless aspeijt, and in many places 
fire- wood bears a veiy high price. There are 
great tracts, however, wliieh could be bene- 
ficially planted with trees. Near Musery, on 
the banks of the Cauvery, black soil with its 
accompanying calcarepus strata of , marl and 
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twfF, rest in common on jijranitp, iiulionted by 
rocks of this ryitute appearing above; its sur- 
face ; and, on the olher hand, a red soil pre- 
vails where sienite forms the apparent ground- 
work. It would seem from this that granite is 
at the bottom of all, and sienite is only super- 
imposed, for the latter appears only in the 
elevated or higher j)arts of the country, and 
the former in the lowest. 

The Himalaya range does not abound in 
volcanic rocks, like the chains <d‘ Ctuitral and 
Southern India ; and the soils which are there 
formed from the detritus, eojjtain, in conse- 
quence, less phosplioiic acid, and are less 
adapted to the growtli of that numerous 
class of plants wliich cannot live without 
phospliates. The voicani(i rocks form a pla- 
teau upon the sandstone, of almost all the 
hills of* Central and Sonthein [ndia ; and the 
soil, which is formed from tluMr tlclritns, is 
exceedingly fertile, wlieii wcll-coniiiincd, as 
it commonly is, with the salts and donldo 
salts formed hy the union of the organic acids 
with the inorganic bases of alkalis, earths 
and oxides, which have l)eeovn(3 soluble, and 
been brought to the surface from below ]>y 
capillary attraction, also the liasaltic ])lutenux 
upon the sandstone rocks of' Central and 
Southern India are often surmounted with a 
deposit, more or less deep of laterite, or in- 
durated iron clay, the detritus cd' whi<!li 
tends to promote fertility in the soil. TIkmx* 
never is any other d(*posit than tliis iron 
clay or laterite above tlm basaltic |)latcanx. 
The centre of tin; great table-land of tbe I)ek- 
han for about eiglity miles around Ikaler is 
covered with groat hills of laterite whicli 
occurs also north of Oomraoti, in J5crar, and 
near Madras, along tlie Malabar coast, and at 
Rangoon. Laterite is never found in an}’’ 
part of the Ilirnalayau chain. In Ijiindeleund 
and other parts of Ceritj*al and Sonthei'ii India, 
the basaltic plateaux are sometimes fouml re- 
posing immediately upon beds ofgi anito. The 
soil called ‘doomuteea’ in N. India, is of 
a light-brown colour, sf)on powders into fine 
dust, and requires much more outlay in ma- 
nure and labour than the ‘ mutoearLsoii. The 
‘ oosur’ soil appears to be formed out of both 
by a superabundance of one or other of the I 
salts or their bases, which are brouglit to the | 
surface from the beds below, and not carried | 
off or taken back into tlicsc beds. It is 
know'U that salts of ammonia are injnrions to 
plants, unless corrihlned with organic acids, 
supplied to the soil by decayed v('getable or 
animal matter. This matter is n(3cessary to 
combine with, and fix, the ammonia in the 
soil, and give it out to the plants as they 
require it. It is possible that nitrates may 
superabound in the soil from the oxydize- 
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ment of the nitrogen of a superfluity of am- 
monia. The natives say that all land may 
become *oosur’ from neglect; and, when 
j oosur, can never bo made to bear crops, after 
j it has been left long fallow, till it has been 
j flooded with rain-water for two or three sea- 
I sons, hy moans of artiticiiil embankments, 
i and. tlicn well-watered, manured and plough- 
I ed. When well-tilled in tliis waj^, all bnt 
' (he very w'orst kinds of oosur are said to 
I hear tolerable crops. In ibe midst of a plain 
; of barren oosur land, wliich has hardly a 
! tree, shrub or blade of grass, we find small 
! oa.^^es, or patclics of low-land in which accu- 
; mulated rain-water lies for several months 
: every year, covered with stout grasses of 
' different kinds, a sure indication of ability to 
! bare good crops, under good tillage. From 
i very bail oosur lands, common salt or salt- 
petre, or both, are obtained hy digging out and 
wasliing the earth, and tiuMi rianoving the 
water by evaporation. ^flio elods in tlio 
muteear soil not only retain moisture, and 
give it out slowly as required liy the crops, 
bnt they give shelter and coolness to the 
young and tender shoots of grain and pulse, 
'frees, shrubs and plants of all kinds, every- 
wh(‘re derive earbonic acid gas and Hinmonia 
, from tbe atmos[)here and decompose them 
j fur their own use, in the same manner, 
j Doctor O'Shauglinossy states, that the rcha 
earth, from Oude, is identical with the siijji 
unitte(‘ of Hciigal, and contains carbonate of 
soda and sul[)hateof soda as its (‘ssential charac- 
teristic ingredients, with silieious clay and 
oxide of iron. Hut in Oude, the term “ snjji” 
is given to the carbonate and sulphate of soda 
whicli remain after the silex lias been re- 
moved from the reba. The relia is fused into 
glass after the earbonic acid and moisture 
Jiave been expelled by licat, and tbe snjjee is 
j formed into soap, by the mldition of lime, fat 
I and linseed oil, in the following pro})ortions : 
|()snjji, 4 lime, 2] fat, and LJ iilsee oil. Tho 
sujji is formed from the relia hy filtration. 
A tank is forinfal on a ferra<;c of cement. 
In a hole at one corner is a small tube. Rows of 
bri(*ks are put down from one end to the other, 
with intervals between for tlie liquor to flow 
through to tlie tube. On these rows a layer of 
stout reeds is first placed, and over them an- 
other layer composed of the leaves of these reeds. 
On tliis bed the coarse reha earth is placed with- 
out being refined by the process described in 
tlie text above. Some coarse common salt 
(kharce iiimuck) is mixed up with the reha. 
The tank is then filled with water, which 
filters slowly through the earth and passes 
out through the tube inlo pans, whence it is 
taken to another tank upon a wider terrace 
of cement, where it evaporates and leaves the 
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snjji depoBitecl. The second tnnk is com- ' floresces on the soil. It is composed princi- 
monly made close under the first, and the pally of sulphate of soda and chloride of so- 
liquor flows into it through the tube, render- dium, with, iif some places, cat*bonate of 
iiijr pans unnecessary. It is only in the hot soda. The sulphate and carbonate of soda 
months of March, April, May, and part of are very efflorescent salts and melt partly iu 
June, till the rains bc^^jin to fall, that the reha their water of crystallization at a temperature 
and sujji are formed. During the other nine of about 98^" wliile they aie rather sparingly 
months, the Looiiea caste, who provide them, soluhlc, when the temperature fulls below gV. 
turn their hands to something else. The Hence, din ing the hot weather, the reh melts 
relia, deprived of its carbonic acid and mix- and percolates the ground to some consider- 
ture by heat, is fused into glass. Deprived | able depth : hut as the weather be<5ome8 cooler, 
of silex by this process of filtration,, it is crystals form in this soil and form a capilhtry 
formed into sujji, from which the soap is net-work, up which the solution travels till it 
made. On this process of filtration, Doctor arrives at the surface; where the salt gives off 
O’Shaughnessy ohserved that he does not its water of crystallization, and fiills into a 
ill this process, clearly understand the use of dry powder hy efflorescence highly injurious 
the common salt, used in the extraction of to vegetahle life. It has been proposed to 
soda. Hut many of the empirical prac- remedy this condition by adding nitrate of 
tices of the natives prove, on investigation to j lime, which converts the sulphate and carbo- 
squaro with the most scientific prece])ts. j nate of soda, into nitrate of soda a delique- 
For example, their proportions in the niann- j sciiig salt, while the lime is changed either 
facture of corrosive sulilimate are precisely , into tin; iusoluhle carbonate orsparingly soluble 
iilentical with tliose wliicli the atomic theory ' sulphate of lime, neither of which are efflo- * 
Ji‘a<ls the Kiirojiean chemist to follow. Every rescent nor in any way injurious to vegetation, 
district where tliere arc low lands, whieli The plains of the Punjab are vast expanses 
arc inmidated either hy natural or artificial of alluvial clay and loam, and the main dis- 
nu'ans, produces some rice ; heavy dakar tinctioii in the soils is that they are sandy, or 
soil suits it. It is one of those crops that j as is most frequent, rich loam or clay. Rohi 
requires raising first in a nursery, after j soil, is a stiff loam ; the do-shahi is the dumat 
which the seedlings are planted out. Tn f Hindustan and is a good quality of clayey 
the Punjab, the upper valley s of Kaugra are the soil, on which when manured, are grown 
granaries of rice. Here are combined the cotton, fine wheat, barlc}’’, sorghum, zea mays, 
abundance of 'water with high tomperature and melons. 

a peculiar soil, which makes rice so exclusive a Rohi is the finest natural soil, a stiff loam, 
product. The British Government liaving which breaks np into large clods, 
solicited information as to the mode of reclama- Doshalii is the ‘dumat’ of Hindustan ; a 
tioii of saline land in vogue in the Utah ter- clayey soil, generally of good quality, ma- 
ritory, the secretary of the Dario County nured by cattle being folded on it ; when 
Branch of the Desert Agricultural and -Manu- manured, it grows cotton, line wheat, barley, 
facturing Society, wrote to the President of the joar, makai, melons, &c. 

DesertAgrieulturaland Manu fjieturing Society, Mera, a mixture of clay and sand, the 
from Farmington, Davis County, on the 1 1th ‘ rusU’ of Hindustan, has many varieties; 
January 1872. He states that the efforts of some very good and equal to the best *do- 
rnany farmers who own lands bordering im- shahi.’ 

mediately on the shores of the Great Salt Lake Tibbah, nearly all sand, the * bhur’ of the 
have been very successful, in almost every in- provinces, worth very little, and only grows 
stance, by flooding with fresh water during the inferior crops of moth, masli, &c. 
the spring and winter months, thereby wash- High and somewhat sandy tracts in the 
ing the land and leaving a deposit of sand and centres of ‘ doabs,’ and equi-distant from river 
mud waslied down from the land thi'ough influence on both sides, are almost universal 
which the stream passes. Some of the liiriners called ‘bar,’ 

are now cutting from two to three tons of fine In the Cis-Sutloj States, the main divisions 
hay per acre, Mild from fifty to seventy-five of the soil, to a certain extent corresponding 
buvshels of small grain are raised per acre to the iietar and utar, are the low lands, 
on land raised by this treatment. Some fifrra- being called ‘ khadar lands which have at 
CVS have been successful by haiiliug sand one time been the beds of the rivers, or have 
and mixing with the soil. These are the only been flooded; and ‘hangar,’ high land, re- 
modes of treatment that have proved sue- quiring irrigation by wells. These great divi- 
cessful. sions arc sub-divided as ‘ nyain,’ loamy land 

In the Punjab and along the course of the cultivated with manure and artificial irriga- 
I Ganges Canal, a saline substance called reh, ef- tion ; ‘rusli,’ good loam; ‘ dakar,’ a low- 
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lying stiff clay, productive of rice and gram ; 
aud ‘bhur/ an inferior land with a large 
proportion of sand. Land that is inundated 
is generally unproductive for want of drainage, 
is called ‘choil.’ In some of the sandy districts, 
the names vary considerably. In the Gugai- 
Ta district, for instance, where the soil is very 
bare, there is but little simpe for all the varie- 
ties of inundated, irrigatetl and other lands 
if land is cultivable at all it is fortunate, and 
there is but little variety lo distinguish. The 
most generally recognised names of the de- 
scriptions of culturable soil are ‘gusrah,* ‘si- 
kand* aud ‘retli/ In the Settlement Records, 
the name ‘dakar’ which is locally unknown, 
was introduced by the Ilindiistani .‘imeens | 
employed on the measurements. 'J’he equi- | 
valent terra is ‘ gtisrah.’ ‘ Ketii,’ as its name ; 
implies, is land Avith an excess of sand, and 
* sikand’ is a stiff clay soil, suited for rice ; it j 
is called in some parts ‘ pakki chikni.’ | 

The ‘kalr,’ is a salt efflorescence, which is 
observed in many places. Sometimes it ex- j 
tends over large tracts of land, rendering them j 
almost entirely unproductive ; they are calletl i 
‘ kairi zamiii.* * 

Some kinds of plants like the kair soil, 
among these may be mentioned garden stocks 
and wall flowers, and other brassicaceous 
plants ; and also tobacco is said to thrive. 

In the liill districts bordering on the Amballa 
divisions, and Kotaha in theAinballa district the 
land is divided into * kulaliu,’ land Avatered by 
kuls (water-courses supplied from an artificial 
pond formed by damming up the hill streams,) 
and * obar,’ which is the same as baruui, laud 
dependent on rain for its irrigation. 

Obar land is of two kinds, ‘ todah* and 
‘ khil.^ Toda are those little liaiiging fields 
like steps rising one above anotlier, and are 
built up at their loAver edge Avilli stones, and 
which are liable to destruction by being Avash- 
ed down when the rain is violent. If the 
land is good, it is called ‘ aAval kism^ or first j 
class ; if stony and bad, ‘ duyarn kisrn^ or 
second class. ‘Khil’ land is that Avhich is 
broken up with the lioe on the steep slopes 
of the hill ; it is too steep to be ploughed. 
These kinds of soil are observable through 
many hill districts. 

The Kangra valley, locality is singular as 
to its climate, soil, and means of irrigation. 

In the N. W. Provinces, the deterioration 
of land by reh first attracted serious atten- 
tion in the villages along the Western Jumna 
Canal, and its branches, about Delhi, Paniput, 
Bohtak, and Karnal. In 1857, Mr Sherer, 
Joint Magistrate of Allygurh, went on depu- 
tation to examine the tracts of country de- 
teriorated, aud the picture presented by him 
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of the suffering in some of the villages was 
truly deplorable. Out of 580 canal villages, 
I 59 or nearly 10 per cent, had been injured 
' in degrees ranging from severely to partially, 
6 per cent, being severely injuiec’. The 
maximum appeared to be reached in Paniput 
where 46 villages, or 19 per cent. Avere in- 
jured out of 242. The salt effloresces in 
several parts of the Punjab, Avhere there are 
! no canals at all ; in these places it appears in 
land irrigated from wells Avliere the AA^atcr is 
very far from tlie surface. The salt itself 
consists ofsniphato of soda Avith a variable 
proportion ofchloiide of sodium (common salt). 
In some ofthe instances given by Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, the percentage Avas liigh at Jagu, in 
Paniput it was 20 per cent., and this con- 
sisted of abundance of carbonate of sodaAvith 
sulphate, and chloride of sodium and lime. 
As far as experience goes, lands near canals, 
like the old Hosli, in the Lahore district, 
constrncled at but not belOAV the ordinary 
level of the Avatersliod, are usually found to bo 
free from Keh efflorescence. It is admitted 
by the advocates of re-alignment, that drainage 
is to a certain extent a palliative and a cure. 
Generally speaking, the farmers assert that 
fully impregnated Reh land is incurable 
and valueless. In gardens and small plots, it 
has been found useful to dig out the soil to the 
depth of 2 feet or so entirely, and put in fresh. 
Dr. Brown, Chemical Examiner for the Pun- 
jab, lias demonstrated that nitrate of lime 
would. succeed. 

In the Punjab, the classification of land ac- 
i cording to means pf irrigation is understood 
every Avhere. Even where terms descriptive of 
soil are employed, any or every class of laud 
may also be described as ‘chahi,^ if it is 
watered by Avells ; ‘obi,’ if by ponds; or 
‘ cliular’ to be described hereafter ; ‘ sailabi,’ 
if by flood and inundation of rivers ; ‘ paui 
*mar,’ if damaged by drainage floods ; aud 
‘ barani,’ if dependent on rain. These means 
themselves indicate the source of the Avater of 
irrigation. 

The plain districts of the Punjab are sub- 
divisions of Doabs. The names of the Doabs 
are in all instances (excepting the first or Ja- 
landhar Doub) the result of a rude attempt 
to join tlie names of the rivers on each side 
into one Avord. Thus passing the Jalandbar 
Doal), between. the Sutlej and the Beas, we 
come to the Bari Doab, (Beas and Ravi.) 
Then betAveen the Ravi and Chenab, the Ricb- 
nah Doab ; between the Jhilurn aud Chenab, 
is the Jacli Doab. The last Doab up to tbo 
Indus, takes its name from that river, and it is 
called Sind Sugar, ‘ the ocean of the Sind’ 
(Indus river), t. e., tracts of country betwpen 
two rivers. 
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soivy4* 

Goem or nyain, is a term applied only to 
lands in tlie vicinity of wells and villages, 
.which are abundantly irrigated and manured. 
Actual desert soil is called * thul.* 

In Cis-Sutlej, the two great divisions of land 
are khadii* and baiigar. Khadir are low lands 
that owe their depression to having once 
been the beds of rivers, or levelled in some 
way by the influence of river action. 

The other term, bangar, includes tlie higher 
lands, answering to the generic terms ‘ des’ 
and ‘ malijnh’. In this tract the wells require 
to be sunk'deep. The water is met with at 
from 30 to 60 feet. 

These terms are however descriptive rather 
of tracts of country according to situation, &c., 
than kinds of soils. 

^ Nyai,* is rich land near villages. 

* Hausli,’ is a light loam producing all crops, 
except rice. It is soft and easily worked, 
consisting of clay and sand ; it is mostly like 
though superior to tlic * do.sliaIii’ in the Pun- 
jab series. 

‘ Bhur,* answering to ‘ maira,* is a light 
sandy soil, the better kinds of it produce 
hajra, moth, nia.'^h, and jawar. Low lainls 
that receive the drainage of neighbouring 
uplands, and cannot carry it off so tliat 
it lies, are called ‘ choil.’ They are un- 
productive for want of drainage. High tracts 
from which the water drains olT quickly, arc 
called raagra and tlialli. 

‘ MatyarMs th (3 equivalent Hindustani term 
of ‘ rohi,’ misar of * nii.si,’ and domat’ of 
* do.shahi.’ 

In the hill districts, including botli hills and 
intramontane valley.*, 

The best laiid is called ‘ l>ari.’ 

The second quality of land is called ‘ck- 
fasli.* 

The third qnallly is distinguished by the 
name ‘shand,’ this is allowed to lie fallow for ! 
two harvests, and i.s then cultivated only for 
the rabi. 

The fourth kind is * math,’ it is a good 
quality of land, and is retentive of moisture, 
and will, if manured, yield tw^o harvests in the 
year. 

The fifth kind is ‘ rogi,* that is mixed with 
sand, or adjacent to the bed of a nullah or hill 
stream, ‘ .sholah,* whicli has washed down 
quantities of sand. 

The natives give the generic name ‘ da- 
man-i-kolf or ‘ kaiidi,^ to (he low liills that) 
form the bases of the Iiigher range.s, and ‘ 
in which such hill states a.s Kolaliah, and 
others 'are situate. Products, jip. 
138-202 %Steeman, Cat, Ex, 18(32. 

SOrXGHIKEYA, Sans. The son of Sin- 
ghika. 

SOIVYA, Sans. The disciples of Siva. 
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SOLA. 

SOJA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Leguminosce. Soja hispida 
{Mcench), S. japonica (iSrtaf), the Dolichos 
soja, (Linn,), is a native of Japan and the 
Moluccas, and abundant in the peuinsula of 
India, though probably introduced tliere. 
The seeds resemble those of the haricot, 
French or kiilnoy bean, and are used by tlio 
Chinese to form a favourite dish called 
‘ ten-hu,^ or ‘ tau-hii,^ wJiich looks like curd, 
and Avliicli, tlipugh in.*ipid in itself, yet with 
proper seasoning is agreealile and wholesome. 
The Japanese call the seeds ‘ miso,’ and put 
them into soup, of wJiicIi they sometimes 
partake three times a ilay. They likewise 
prepare with them tlie sauce termed ‘ sooja,' 
which has been corrupted into ‘ soy.’ Soy 
is only sparingly iiseil as a sauce in Great 
Britain. It has the character of being a 
useful stomachic, but not more .so than any 
of the other <‘oiulinu‘n(s when n.sed with 
inoderaMon. — Pop. Ci/r. 

80eJ A JIISIMDA, TV. Sf A., Grah. 

S, japonica, 6'tn'/, [ Dolichos soj.a, /loxft. 

(Jari kulay, liKNO. I Sahiica bean, Eno. 

Soy-bean, E.sii, I I’liut, PaNJAB. 

Tliis plant grows in the N. W*. Himalaya, 
in Nepal, at Taong Hong, in China, Japan 
and the ^Moluccas. It is found in the Sutlej 
valley between Ram])ur and Sungnnm at an 
elevation of (),()()() I’eet. It is cultivated in 
many parts in (lie north of India. This is 
the well-known Chinese bean, which cousti- 
1 tutes such a large article of trade between 
j the northern and southern parts of Cliina. 
Of all vi'gotable .sul>stance.s, it is riclier in 
nitrogenous . or fle.sh-fo/ ming matter than any 
yet discovered. I’iie Salnica bean, is (ho 
wliite Soja hi.spida. India, Aluscuni, 

S()JN.\, or Dawut, Hind. The science of 
exorcism. 

SOKA, Hind. .A blight, from want of 
watei’, when tin? sugar-cane dies. 

SOKKAK, a river ofNagpoor. 

SOKPA, a colony of pure Mongols. 

SOL, also Auruiii, also Rex Metullorum, 
Lat. (jold. 

SOL, the sun : see Osiris. Saras wati, vSun, 
Snrya. 

SOL, Riis. Salt. 

SOLA, Hind. Plecfranthus rugosus ? 

SOLA, lii'.Ni;., Hind. 

Alscliynoinene a.spera, L, I flcilyfiaruni lagenarinm, 
/E. laguaaria, Lour. | lioxb, 

Sola, III NO. I Phool sola. II INI), 

• A plant of Bengal, Coromandel, Sylhet, As- 
.«am, Saharunpoor, common in moist places, 
in the rainy season. The lower part of (ho 
stern i.s rough and scabrous, as well as the 
legumes. The plan ts are remarkable- for their 
light and spongy texture, and seem indeed to 
be composed almost entirely of pith. The 
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thicker stemmed plants are collected In the 
dry months of April and May, and the light 
substance applied to making some kinds of 
toys, the floats of fishermen’s nets, and 
cut into thin slices and pasted together, for 
making hats, which, being light and having 
bi’oad brims, are well suited for protecting the 
head from the influencG of tlie powerful 
Indian sun, especially if a handkerchief be 
put loosely into the crown of the hat. This 
snbstaiiCG has also been employed for linin 
drawers of natural liistory, and in its texture 
veiy much resembles the substance called 
rice-paper, which is the pith or stem of a 
inalvaccous plant cut into thin slices. The 
larger plants are particularly light, white and 
spongy. — Roxb.y Voujl.y M. K. J\ 11. 

StlLADI-lTJUTAVA, Ocymuml)asilieum. 

SOLANACE^l^j, hindl. 'fln^ night-sluiile 
tribe of plants, comprising 7 gen., 44 sp., viz., 
31 Solniium ; 4 Physalis; I Auisodiis ; o Da- 
tura ; 1 Myose-yamus; 1 Atropa; 1 Lycium. 
Lycium afnim, L., North Africa, Spain. 

,, barbanmi, 8. Kuro|»e, Africa, N. Asia. 

,, chiiicuse, A/i7t., Cocliin-(3Iiiua, Canton. 
Capsicum annuuin, Ifoxh., vSouth America. 

„ baccatuiri, L., Tropical America, Guinea, 
India. 

„ chanrLOcerasui?, Ncc,% ^loluccaa. 

„ fastigiatum, Jildiii, South America. 

„ friite.soon.s, Kast Indies, 

„ gro.s.suui, Wiildc, Nepal. 

„ sinon.sc, Jaeg., Cliina. [Sraiiritius, 

Solan um rethi< 

,, teti 


Phy.?a1is minima, Z., All East Indies, Archipelago, 
Nepal, New Holland. 

„ peruviana, Z., Peru, East Indies. 

„ pubescens, Z., America, India. 

„ Bomuifera, Aecj, Coromandel, Concans, 
Quzerat. 

Nicandra physaloide.s, Gcertn.y Peru, Chili, North 
America. 

Datura alba, Rumjih., All India. 

„ ferox, Z., Himalaya, Nepal, Cochin-China, 
China. 

„ inennis, Jaeg.y Abyssinia. 

„ metel, Z., Canaries, Africa. 

„ stramoniinn, Z.,' South America, Europe, 

North Africa, North Asia. 

„ suaveolens, Willde.^ Peru, Chili, Mexico. 

„ tatula, Linn., America. 

Nicotiana bonaricnsls, Lc.hm., Buenos Ayres. 

„ cerintlioidcs, 7/or«c»i. ? 

„ fruticosa, Z. ? 

„ gliitino.sa, Z., Pern, South America, 

„ paniciilata, Z., Peru. 

,, pliimbaginifolia, 17/'., Kio Grande. 

„ quadrivalvi.'S, Ptirsli., North America. 

„ ru.stica, Z., Europe. A.sia, Africa, America. 

,, tabacum, Z., All the world. 

Petunia nyctaginillora, Juss., South America, 
liyosciamiis albus, Z., Europe, Tatiria. 

„ canaricnsis, Kcr., Canaries. 

„ muticus, Z., Arabia, Egypt. 

„ niger, Zt/i»., Europe, Caucasus, North 

India. 

Atropa belladonna, Linn. N. Europe, Kanawar. 
Withania,sonniifera — ? E.a.st Indies, 

]\landragora ofliciuarum. 

Some of this fiimily arc deleterious, some 
have narcotic qualities. The tubercles of 
iopiemn, Z., .Ethiopia, China, Japan, produce them are amylaceous uud uu- 

jindum, /?. ZV., Now Holland. tritive. The leaves are geiiorully narcotic, 

Mit Io.se tliat quality by boiling. The fruits 
which arc red or yellow are acid and eatable, 

IS the alkakcngi, tomato and capsicum : those 
which are black or purplo are deleterious, as 
the mandrake, belladonna, thorn apple, hen- 
bane, cestrum, &c. Atropa belladonna, L., the 
suchi of the Sutlej, is found wild in Kanawar 
at 8,300 feet. It is stated to be burned in 
order to kill Ileas. — Dr.J. L, !StewartyM.D.; 
Voigt. 

• SOLANP^E, a river near Landhouro, 
Khorce and Ilurowrah in Saharunpoor. 

SO LANDS, see Kyan. ^ 

SOLANGKA is the Mongol name of the 
nortliern part of the Sungari river, Klaproth 
in Yule Cathnij, Vol. ii, pp. 267-268. 

SOLA NK I or CliJilook, Though we cannot' 
trace tlio history of tlii.s bramdi of the four 
Agnicula Rajputs to such periods of antiquity ’ 
as the rramara or Cliohan, it is from the de- 
ficiency of mateiials, rather than any want 
of celebrity, that we are unable to place it, iu 
this respect, on a level witli them. The tra- 
dition of llie bard makes (be Solanki impor- 
tant as princes of Sobrii on the Ganges, before 
the Kalitor obtained Canouj. Their capi- 
tal was to India what Venice was to Europe, 
tho cutrepot of the products of both the 
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maorodoa, Wall, Khassya Mountains. 

„ crassipidalum, 11^////, Nu)>al. 

„ dcnticolatmo, Bhin. Sylliot. 

„ giganttMim, Jat'q., N/tilglierrifts. 

„ auriofilatnm. Ait,, Madagascar, Bourbon, 
Mauritius. 

„ byrsinum ? Mexico. 

„ campeehionso, Z., (^iinpochi Bay. 

„ decemdeutatnm, Roxh., Sirignpmv, China, 
„ ferox, Z., South Conc.in, Coromandel, 
Bengal, Penang, Singaponn 
„ ineertuin, Dun., Bengal, Sylhet. 

„ indiouMi, Z., All Ib'itish India. 

„ jaequiiii, Willde, All British India. 

„ macrocarpoii, Z., l\'rii. 

„ melongtjna, Z., Palestine. 

„ nigrum, Z., Europe. 

„ nodi Horn m, Jaeg., Brazil, Guinea, Mau* 

ritiu.s. 

„ pcntapetaloides, Brazil, 

„ psoiidoeapsicnm, Z., Madeira. 

Physalis peruviana ? 

„ Btramonift)lia, Wall, Gosainthan. 

„ sodomeum, Z., Europe, North Africa, 

North Holland. 

„ tuberosum, Z., W. Coa.st of S. America. 

,, verbasei folium, Z., All India. 

„ nibrum, 47/7/., British India. 

„ spirale, Rnxb., Sylhet, A.ssam. 

,, torvum, Swz., Bengal. 

Lycopersicum cerasi forme, Dun., Peru. 

„ esenhuitum, Mill., America. 

„ liurnboltltii, Dun., South America. 

Physalis alkekengi, Linn,, ICurope, Persia.^ 

„ augulata, Z., East and West Indies, 
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eastern and western hemisphei*es. It fully 
recovered the shock given by JMahmud and 
the desultoiy wars of his successors ; and we 
find Sid Eae Jey Sing, the seventh from the 
founder, at tlie heml of the richest, if not the 
most warlike, kingdom of India. The lieu- 
tenants of Shaliab-u-Diii disturbed the close of 
Komar pafs reign ; and his successor, Hallo 
Mooldeo, closed this dynasty in S. 1284 (a.i>. 

1 228), when a new dynasty, called the Baghtda 
(descendants of Sidltae) under Beesildeo, suc- 
ceeded. Though the stem of the Solanki was 
thus uprooted, many of its branches (Sacha)), 
bad fixed themselves in other soils. The most 
conspicuous of these is the Bhagela family, 
which gave its name to an entire division of 
Hindustan ; and Bhagclkhnnd has now been 
ruled for many centuries by the descendants 
of Sid Rae. Besides Baudoogurh, there are 
miuor chieftainship still in Guzerat of the 
Bhagela tribe. Of these, Peetapoor and 
Theraud are the most conspicuous. One of 
the chieftains of the second class in Mewar . 
is a Solanki, and traces his line immediately ! 
from Sid Rae : this is the chief of Koopnagurh, j 
whose stronghold commands one of the passes 
leading to Marwar, and whose family annals 
would furnish a fine picture of the state of 
border-feuds. Tlic Solanki is divided into 
sixteen branches. The name of the Bhagela 
subdivision is from Bliag Ruo, the son of Sid 
Rae ; though the bards have another tradition 
for its origin. — Tocts liajasi/iaUt VoL ipp* 
97-99. See Agui; Koinarpal. 

' SOLANUM, one of the natural order 
Solanaceas. Upwards of 400 species of plants 
belonging to this genus have been enu- 
merated, including many with apparently 
very opposite properties. Tiie esculent 
tomato, the egg-plaut, and the invaluable 
potato, with the various species of poi.souous 
night-shades, are found united so closely by 
botanical characters that it is impossible 
generally to separate them. The properties 
of these plants, however, do not differ in kind 
but in degree ; and the berries and leaves, 
and even the tubers when uncooked, of the 
potato, posses.s in a mild degree the narcotic 
properties of the poisonous night-.shades. 
Many of them have also very handsome 
flowers, and are much cultivated in English 
gardens and green-houses. S. jacquiiii is con- 
sidered by the native practitioners of India as 
an expectorant; S. bahamense is used as a 
gargle for sore throat in the West Indies ; 
S. mamosum, S. paniculatum and S. cernuum, 
have the reputation of being diuretic and as- 
tringent. In the Tenasserim provinces four 
species have beeu observedi but have not been 
determined, viz. 


Khayan gywot, Burm.. Kha yan khyen, BURlf. 

Ntepoo kbayau. „ Klia yau pa mai, 

Ta by«, 

— Eng. VifC. ; Jnason s Tenasserim^ 

SOLANUM A^yrHIOPICUM, ^Ethiopian 
night-shade, is a native of Ethiopia, China, 
and Japan, There are two varieties record- 
ed ; one, the JE. violaceum, is a native of 
CliiuB, nud tlio fruit is frequently eaten in that 
country as a dessert. It has a large spheroid 
oval berry of a red colour. The other variety 
is the S. ‘oescnlentum, having a prickly stem, 
and small yellow berries of the size of peas. 

SOLANUM CANE8CENS, DL, liheede. 
Syn. of Solanuin indicum, Litm. 

SOLANUIVI DIFFU8UM, Roa:6.,.Syn. of 
var, Solanum jacquini, JVilld* 

SOLANUM DULCAMARA. 

Wotnly night'sbado. Kno. 1 Koubabarik, 

Bitter sweet. Eng. j 

Stem shrubby, thornless, climbing, flex- 
nous ; leaves cordate, upper ones jagged ; 
corymbs almost opposite the leaves. It is a 
native of Europe, Asia and North America, in 
hedges and amongst bushes. It is plentiful in 
Great Britain, and it or a variety of it is found 
on the Choor mountain, and in the Pnnjfih 
Himalaya at 7,000 to Ty/iOO feet. Its leaves, 
&c., (or those of 8. nigrum,) are officinal under 
the above name. It has purple flowers and 
crimson beiries. It is a native of temperate 
climates, is a shrubby twining plant, with 
scarlet, oval, bitter and juicy berries, which 
latter may be mistaken by children for red 
currants, a mistake that l)as sometimes been 
attended with fatal consequences. These are 
acrid narcotics, and poisonous in moderately 
large quantities. The young stalks and tops 
have been much used in medicine as a dia- 
phoretic and alterative, especially in the treat- 
ment of cutaneous diseases, and in asthma; 
in lepra, psoriasis, and similar affections, it is 
said to be employed externally with good 
effect. It is on tlie whole, however, an un- 
important article, and not likely to be much 
prescribed in Indian practice. — E?ig. Cyc. ; 
Royle ; G'ShangJuiessy^ p. 462 ; jjr. J. L. 
Stew arty M. D. 

SOLANUM ESCULENTUM, Bun. Syn, 
of var. of Solanum melongena, Linn. 
SOLANUM FKROX, Linn. 

S. inyolucratiiin, JH. I S. hirsutum, Boxh. 

S. liisiocarpuni, | S. iiiammosum, Lour. 

Kain began, Beng. Ana chunfla, MalEaL, 

Vatarajakulo, Can. . Ana chunda, Tam. 

A scarce shrub but found on tlie coast line 
of Southern India. A species of wild brinjal 
(without thorns) and is eaten by the natives 
on the Malabar coast. It is used in fever and 
rheumatism. — AinsliCy p. 246. 

SOLANUM GRACILIPES, Vern. Ha- 
lun, gngra, lli^i>.--FoweWs Hand-book. Vol. 
i, p. 363. 
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SOLANUM HIRSUTUM, Roxb, Syn. of 
Solan um ferox, Linn, 

SOLAN UM INCERTUM, Dun, 
Ruba-barik, 1 Manuutiba^kalce, TAif 

The leaves are used as a pot-herb. The 
fruit and leaves in the preparation of ehat- 
nies ; cultivated by the natives commonly. 
It contains a peculiar alcaloid, solan ine, and 
acts as a diaphoretic, diuretic and alterative, 
especially in skin diseases as pepra. — Jaf- 
frey* s IJ.ints to Amateur Gardeners ; PowelVs 
Band^book^ VoL i, p, 363* See Vegetables 
of Southern India; 

SOLANUM INDICUM, Linn, 

S. violaceum, Jacq. | S. canescens, lU., Hhflede^ 

Byakur, Brno. Miilli, Tam. 

Kolsi, I)CK. Kaka machi, Tel. 

Indian Niglit-shade. Kng. Telia miilaka, ,, 

Kandyaree, HiNP. Telia nela miilaka, ,, 

Oheru-cliunda, Maleal. 

This shrub grows all over India. It is 
used in medicine. 

SOLANUM INVOLITCRATUM, BL 

SOLANUM JACQUINI, WHIde, 

var. S. dilFiisum, Jtoxb, J S. virgiuianum, 

S. xanthocarpum, Willde. 

Chudra kanta kari, Beng. Cuiulungkatri kai, Tam. 

Kanta kari, „ A^akuda-kaia, Tel. 

Doric ka phal, DuK. Nela niulaka, 

Kutaya, Hind. „ innllaku, 

Knntakari, Sans. „ vakinlu, 

Kandan-gatri, Tam, Pinna mnlaka, 

Kundun ghatri, ,, 'I'ella nela niulaka, 

This is a low growing prickly (medicinal) 
plant, the fruit used only by the common 
people. — Aiuslie, p, 239. 

SOLANUM LASI()OARPUM,2)Mfi. Syn. 
of Solanum ferox, Li?in, 

SOLANUM LONGUM, Roxb. Syn. of 
var, of Solanum melongeim, Litm. 

SOLANUM LYCOPERSICUM, Lm?i. 

Lycopcrsicon caculontura, Mill, 
romum amoris, Blacho. 

Wolf peach, Eng. SimiTakali pallum, Tam. 

Toniato, Love-apple, Thuckkali, 

Tarnatie, Malay. / 

This is chiefly cultivated by tlio European 
inhabitants as a valuable ingredient in soups 
and stews, also as a preserve and for sauces, 
chatnies, garnishing, soups, &c. It produces 
the best fruit when trained ‘ou a trellis ; more 
a luxury than valuable as a vegetable. The 
large-lobcd red and very succulent berries, 
contain much malic acid. The plant is a 
native of South America, but it is much cul- 
tivated and well-known in Southern Asia, 
IJuited States of North America, and in 
France, Germany and Italy. Near Rome aud 
Naples, whole fields are covered with it, and 
scarcely a dish is served up into which it 
does not enter as an ingredient. There are 
several varieties cultivated ; the best are call- 
ed the large aud small cherry and pear-shaped, 
red, aud the large aud small or cherry-shaped, 
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yellow. — Doh^s Miller^ * Vol, iv, p, 444 
Jaffreys Hints ; RiddelVs Gardening, See 
Vegetables of Southern India. 

SOLANUM MELONGENA, Linn. , 

Var, S. vigerum, Dun, S. esculenlum, Dun, 

S. pseudo undatum, Bl S. longuin,J2oaf&,,ifA, 


I^clAngan, Ar., SumaT' Valoothala, Malbal. 

Kooli begoon, Beng Budanjan, Pbbs. 

Waiigee, BoMiuv* Hingoloe, Sans. 

Kha-yan, Biikm* Vartta, Bong, „ 

Egg-plant,. Brinjal, Eng- Bartakoo Mahotee, „ . 

Mad-apple, Jew’s Waiigsiu, SlNi>. 

apple, „ Wambatoo, SlNOH. 

Baingan, Hind. Kiithirikai, Tam. 


Badangan, ,, Valuthalay Vankai, „ 

Mala in Sana, Lat. Vangu chiri vanga, Tel. 

Trong, Malay. Metia vankai, „ 

N ila valuthana, Maleal, | Nirvi vanga, „ 

Several varieties of this are everywhere 
cultivated in the E. Indies. It is a native of*, 
the E. Indies, and also said to be of Arabia. 
The fruits large, ovoid, firm, innocent and 
insipid. It is one of the most useful of In- 
dian vegetables ; and is used in culinary pur- 
poses in various ways. The large Cape va- 
rieties are the best ; require good soil and 
abundance of water. Stem herbaceous, woody 
at the b.nse, clothed wilh star-shaped hairs ; 
ovate serrated leaves ; flowering peduncles re- 
flexed ; fertile pe<l uncle solitary, sterile one 
racemose ; calyx cumpanulate ; corolla angu- 
lar, purpl(3 flowers, and bears lai*ge, smooth, 
shining berries, which are the shape and size 
of a small hen’s egg. S. ovigerura has the 
stem, calyx, and leaves without thorns ; aud 
in S. esculentum, these parts are more or less 
covered with thorns. Several sub-varieties 
of both these are recorded, varying in tho< 
shape and colour of the fruit. The berries are 
white, yellow, red, purple and black. The 
fruit of this plant, tlie oval-shaped white, the 
globular-shaped white, and the purple or 
violet-coloui ed of both forms are used by the* 
Freuch and Italians in stews and soups. The 
natives of the Panjab regard this vegetable 
as hot and dry, it is said to prevent sleep and 
produce unpleasant dreams, owing to vitiated 
bile. Leaves are said to be narcotic, — JSng. 
Cyc, ; O' Shaughnessy, p, 463 ; Gen, Med, 
Top,f p. 183 ; Jeffrey ; Riddell ; PowelVs 
Hand-book, Vol. i, p, 363. See Vegetables 
of Southern India. 

SOLANUM NIGRUM. 

Anub-us-snlep, Ar. I Afako, Mackoe, HlND» 

Coinmunio, Dux. | Pilak ; Kaknachi, 

Night-shade, Eng. Kuha tarbuc, Pbrs. 

Common „ K.aka machie, Sans. 

Garden „ M unna takal i pullu m,TAic. 

Fox -grape, Canchie pundu, Tkl, 

Solanum nigrum grows in waste places in 
most countries. Throughout Europe, it is a 
weed in cultivated ground, and is alsQ found 
in Africa and Asia. It has white flowers, 
producing small berries of a black colour, and 
is employed as a narcotic by the hakeems of 
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India. The fruits "a!*e veiy dnngerons, and 
act in the same manner as those of the bclla- 
^ donna and mandrake. Tlie extract of the 
whole plant, aeeonling to Orhla, acts like lao 
tucarium. Ainslie says, the small black berry 
of a low growing species of night-shade, 
although it has been reckoned poisonous in 
Europe, is eaten by the natives of India, and 
as far as Ainslie learned, with impunity. It 
IS sweetish, but not very palatable. Solanum 
uigrum is consitlered by natives eool and moist, 
and is used in fever, diarrlnea and ulcers, also 
in disorders of tlie eye-sight, and in hydro- 
phobia, both externally and internally. It 
contains a small amount of solanino in the 
juice of the stem and berries, but it. may be 
^eaten as food, as in France. — O' Shaitghnesst/^ 
p, 462; AinsHe, p. 228 ; Eng. Cgc.; PowelCs 
Hand book^ Vol. i, p. 363. See Dulcamara, 
Mako. 

SOLANUM OVIGERUM, Dun., 

Brinjal, Ex(?. Waii-kai, Tel. 

Baingan, Hixd. 

This var. of Solaiiiim melongena, TAnn., 
or egg plant, is distinguished from rnelougeua 
by its pulpy fruits, which are stated to be 
narcotic. — G'Shaughnessp, p. 463 ; Useful 
Plants, p. 410. 

SOLANUM PSEUDO-QUINA, False 
quiua niglihshade, is a native of Brazil iu the 
district of Curitilm, iu St. Paul without the 
tropics. The Brazilians use this for the .‘‘ame 
ptfi’poses as the Quina or Jesuit’s bark. It is 
intensely bilter, and may with advantage he 
used as a .substitute for that bark. — Ilogtfs 
Vegetable Kingdom, p. ooO. 

SOLANUM’ PSEUDO-UNDATUM, Bl, 
syn. of var. of Solan urn melongena, Liim. 

SOLANUM PUBESCENS, Willde, Eoxb., 

W.Ic, 

S. verba.9ci folium, L. 

Urusa, Bf.ng. Sunday-kai, * Tam. 

Shondek puUa, Duk. Wustay-kaia, Tel. 

Kattibie, S.\ns. Kasi unto, „ 

Mallum-cliunday,MALF.AL. Kaniuswara iisto, ,, 
Chunday-kai, Tam. \ Itasa gadi nianu, „ 

This is about the size of a small marble 
and gi'ows wild in the w'ood.s. It is some- 
what bitter and like the too<loo-vullay (its 
congener) is commonly eaten fried, having 
been previously sprinkled w'itli a little salt 
and water. -- Ainslie, 238 ; Useful Plants, 
p. 411. 

SOLANUM RUBRUM, Mill. 

Var. S. mclanospcrmiim, Iloxb., W. 

S. erythropyrenum, Hoxb., W. 

Oaju chettu, Tel. I Kachi-erra and Nalla^ 

Kamanchi clicttu, „ | kamanchi, Tbl. 

The gorkheeis the red-seeded variety, both 
have small white flowers. They grow 
throughout the E'. Indies uud E. Archipelago. 
— Voigt, p. 511, 


SOLANUM SANCTUM, Linn. 

Leimiin lilt, Ar.M Bari mauhari, Hiku. 

Palo.stine egg-plant ^Eno. | JMahori, 

Lot’s lemon, Tingi, 

Maragluine, Hind. 

Grows ill Palestine: supposed by Dr. Wil- 
son to be the vine of Deut. xxxi, 32. Also 
grows west of the Indus and in the Salt 
Range. Stem shrubby, tomentose : leaves 
ovatc-repaiid, oblique at the base, clothed with 
hoary tomentum on both surface.s. Berries 
nearly globose. In .some places the fruit is eaten 
fresh and in pickle. — Ihinjab Plants, p, 460. 
SOLANUM SODOMEUM. 

Sodom egg-plant. | Apple of Sodom, 

la a native of the north of Africa and the 
south of Fhiropc. FVuit white, and about the 
size of tt walnut. It is very subject to the at- 
hicks of an insect which deposils its eggs 
within the gerrnen, and as the fruit enlarges, 
the larva3 of the insect, as in the case of 
many other fruits, destroy and pulverise the 
whole of the interior whilst the rind is 
left unchanged and entire. When the fruit 
is gathered under these circumstances, it 
is crushed to pieces by the hand ; or if con- 
veyed to the lips, the mouth lieeomes filled 
with an asli-like powder, exceedingly bitter to 
the taste. To these iKuries remarkable pro- 
|)erties have been assigned by* Josephus, 
Tacitus, and others. Mandcville, an old 
English writer, says, speaking of tlie Dead 
Sea, ‘^And there besyden grown trees that 
baren fiillc faire apples and falre of colour to 
beholden, butte wliosoe breaketh them or 
cuttetlie them in two, he shall find within 
them coles and eyndres.” Miltou finely al- 
ludes to this fruit in the lines : — 

“ Greedily they pluck’d 
The fruitage fair to siglit, like that which grew 
Ne.ar that bitumiuous lake where Sodorn Hauied. 
This muro delusive, not to touch but tasto 
Deceived ; they, fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gust, instead of fruit 
Chewed bitter ashes.” 

It seems to bo quoted iu Deut. xxxii, 32, 
33, and it) Isaiah, wlio says of the future 
Israelites^ their vine is from the vine of So- 
dom and from the fields of Gomorrah. — Har- 
ris' Nat. Hist, of the Bible, p. 187; Voigt, 
p. 512 ; Ilof/fs Vegetable Kingdom, p.649. 
SOLANUiM TORVUM. 

Sunday-kai, Tam. | Wustakaia, Tel. 

A iveed used ns a vegetable by the natives. 

— -Hogg's Vegetable Kingdom, p. 550. 

SOLANUM TRILOBATUM, L., Roxb., 
IV. Ic. 

S. acetosajfolium, Lam. 

3-lobed Night-ehade, Kno. Uchinta kura, Tkl. 
Achudah ? Alarkali, Sans. Telia uste, 

Tilda valle, Tam. Uohchmta, 

Mulla inuste-uste, Tel 

Root-leaves and teuilral shoots used medi- 
cinally. 
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The fruity 

Toovttllay kai, Tam. | Moondlamoostekkal, Tel. 

is round and small, being not mudh larger 
than a marrow fat pe.a. It has a some- 
what bitter taste not unlike that of its con- 
gener the choondaykai, and is commonly eaten 
fried, having been previously sprinkled with a 
little salt and water. — Ainslie^ pp. 245-357 ; 
Useful Plants^ p. 411 ; Voigt:, p. 513. 
SOLANUM TUBEROSUM, Linn. 

Alu, Duk. Hind. Rata-inula, SiNon. 

Potato, Eng. Alu gaddalu, Tel. 

Ubi : Kantang, Malay. 

The comhion potato is one of the plants for 
which the world are entirely indtdited to 
America. It is found native in the great- 
est abundance on the western coast of South 
America. Like most plants which are most 
cultivated, an abundance of varieties have 
been pi*oducod from the oiiginal plant, and 
in the leaves, colour of the llowers, shape, 
size, and colour of the tubers, it has a great 
tendency to depart from its normal character. 
Two other species of Solanurn, namely, S. 
Valenzuela and S. montaniim, produce edible 
tubers, but they are little used. The potato is 
n useful esculent, contains a large amount of 
starch, and when dried it is used as a substi- 
tute for salep. It is cultivated throughout 
British India as a cold weather crop, and in 
the Himalaya up to 9,000 feet, where they 
are cooked and eaten with buckwheat. — Eng, 
Cgc. ; Mason ; PowelVs Hand-hooh, Vol. i, 
362 ; Punjab Plants, p. 160; Voigt, p, 510. 
SOLANUM VEKBASCIFOLIUM, Lvin, 

S. pubescenst, lh)xb. 

Ola, Beas, KAVii Kala-mewa, Hind. 

Ursa, JJkng, cliande, Tam. 

Tiari, Chknah. llusa gaddainanu, Tkl. 

Mullfin-leaved Night- Kliarawunc, Tit. Indus. 
shade, Eng. 

This is a native of Asia, America, and the 

tropical parts of Australia. Grows in the 
Siwalik tiact up to 4,000 feet and \V. of the 
Indus. This plant is frequently cultivated. 
Every part is covered with a powdery white 
tomentum. The llowers are white and the 
berries are of tho size of small (dierries, and 
used in curries. — Useful Pla?its, p. 411 ; 
Panjab Plants, p, 160 ; Hogg's Vegetable 
Kingdom, p, 551 ; Voigt, p. 511. 

SOLANUM VIOLACE^UM, Jacq. Syn. 
of Solanurn indicum, Linn. 

SOLANUM VIRGINIANUM, Jacq. 
Syn. of war. of Solanurn jacquiui, Willd. 
SOLANUM XANTriOCARPUM,ir*7/rf. 

%mr. of Solanurn jacquini, Willd, 

Kaiidari, Beas. 1 Warumba, Hind, 

Mamoli, n I Kharian maragheone, ,, 

pilak, M I. Chhoti maubari, Kavi. 

Unt-katara Hind. 1 Mahori, „ 

Cbat-khatai, » I Harnauli, Sutlej. 
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Fruit, 

Katela, Hind. | Bat-kateja, Hind* 

Grows common throughout the Punjab 
plains nnd occasional to 5,000 feet in the 
outer hills. The seeds are eaten, they are 
applied for bruises and earache, and the fruit 
is bruised andapplied for pain . Cousideretf an 
expectorant useful in coughs, asthma and con- 
sumption.— llaiuUhook, Vol: 1 , p, 
363 ; Pan jab Plants, p. 161. 

SOLARA, Hind. 

Cymbopogon iwaranchus, C, laniger. Desfl 

Uchult. 

These plants grow abundantly in many 
parts of the E. Indies. The smell of C. iwar- 
aiichusa is that of lemons, but more turpent- 
iny, and is sometimes very perceptible to 
passers by. It is said to be much more 
powerful at certain seasons than at others. 
Edgeworth supposes this to have been the 
Nurd us of Arrian and mentions that the cat- 
tle in the Amballa tract much like it and 
Vigne states that near Hassan Abdul the 
people extract from it a stimulating oil, which 
is used externally in rhenmatism, and is simi- 
lar to the grass oil of Nirnar. 

SOLAR DYNASTY. In the northern 
part of the dominions, now called British 
India, there were, in ancient times, prior to 
the Christian era, two dynasties, wlio strove 
for mastery, viz., the Solar dynasty descended 
from Rama, nnd tlie Lunar dynasty descend- 
ed from Y’adoo. The Solar d^^unslies at 
pre.^ent remaining are three, viz : 

Qrahilote or Gchlote or Geholote with 24 Sahka or 
branches, of which the Sisodia is the most distiu-* 
guished. The Raiia of Udayapnr is a Grahilote. 
Rahtore, said to be descended from Rarna by Kusa his 
second son. It lias 24 branclies, and the maharaja 
of Jodhpur or Marwar belongs to this tribe. 
Kachwaha also sprung from Kusa. The rajah of 
Jeypur is of this tribe. It has 12 kotri or houses. 

The Lunar <lynasty is sprung from the 
moon, through Yadu or Jatlu, and is called 
Y"adn or Jadu. It has 8 branches, of which 
the Jhareja and Bliatti in Cutch and JeysuL 
mir are the most powerful. 

The Agnikulu have four tribes and 87 
branches, viz : 

Rramara with 35 branches Chalukya 1 6 branches 

Rarihaia „ 12 „ Chouhon 24 „ 

Among the 36 loyal tribes there are some, 
the origin of which is not known, such as, 
Chaura or Cha- Sarwaya or Sari, Sengar, 

wara, Aspa, Sikharwal, 

Tak or Takshak, Jetwa, Bais, 

Jit or Jat of the Kamari. Dahia, 

Punjab, Jupmaj Dabi, Johya, 

and Ganges, Gor^ Mohil, 

Hun, Doda, Nikumba, 

Katti, Gerhwal, Rajpati, 

Batta, Chandela, Bahirya, 

Jhalaiuakwahaua, Bundela, Dahima, 

Gohil, Birgujar, 
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Ancient MSS.* 


The toltowlii* lUt of the thlrty-ilx royal reeeeMBhMto 

«... VI .1 ♦ Corrected Hit by. 

ChundBardal. ' Komar Pel ChM-itha. i Kheechle Bard.t Colonel Tod 


lehriiwao. KaryaorSoory. Sanroi^ggKdi- 


Soorya, 

soma or Cnan- 
dra, 

Yadu, 

Chahuman, or 
Oholian, • 
Pramaray 
Chal<»olc or So- 
lankit 
Pttrihara* 
Chnwura, 
Doiiia. 

Itahjore, 

Gohll, 

Dabie 

Macwahana, 

5. Morka. 
Aswurea, 
i^alar or Silanu 

SiiidUy 

SIputy 

Hun or lloon, 
Kirjal, 

Hurairay 
Bajpali. 
DhunpaU, 
Agnipali, 
Ballay 
Jhalay 
Bliagaolay 
Blotdany 
|30. Moha, 

Kuprair, 

KUlj«Oy 

Chartlea, 

Fokuitiy 

Niooompay 
|3<. Sulala, 


iao. 


| 25 . 


Suhaa or Sonuiy! 

YadUy 

Cacoostha, 

6. Praiuaray 

Chohau. 

C'halook, 

Chiinduk, 

SiUir, 

. Abliirn, 
)liic\vahana, 
Goliil, 
('hapolkuty 
PuriharHy 
. Uabturv, 
DeorUy 
Tak, 

SindoOy 

Aiiunga, 

•JO. Putuk, 
Pritiliara, 
Didiota, 
Karitpul, 
Kotpula, 
llool, 

(»ur, 

^M^•oorapa, 

]{ajpalica, 

Kaiii, 

30. Kalchoruk 

Kuurcburra, 


IcshY^aca, 

boiiia, 

Y'adu, 

Pramara’y 
. Chohau. 

Chalook, 

Chiimlnky 

Milar(UajTilac, 

Cha|H>tcut, 

10. rritihara, 
iSiikruiika, 
Coorpala, 
Chunduity 

Ohil. 

15. raluka. 

Mori, 

^lacwahanay 

Dliunpula, 

Kiijpalica, 

20. Dahya, 

TtMiruiiduloeca, 
K iooonipa, 
llottn, 

Balia. 

Unreal, 

Mokur, 

Pokaia, 


GuzeratliDilect 

MSS. 

Gotchar Gohll, 
Uni Gohll, 

Cattl or Cat’hi, 
Klfiair, 
Nicooropa. 

Burbeta, 

Bawurea, 

Maroo, 

3Iac\vahana, 

10. l).ihinia, . 
Dot! la, 

Balia, 

Bliagely 

Y'adu, 

15. Jaitwa, 

.lareja. 

Jit or Gete, 

Solaiiki, 

Pramara, 

Chawiira, 

Cliourusima, 

Khaut, 

Khyein, 

25. Ilawiili. 
Murdania. 
Palaiii, 

Halla, 

Jhulo, 

[30. Uahiria, 
Bahuria, 
Sarwtya Cha 
try a tyn Sur, 
rurihara, 
Chohau, 


Gehlote, 

Pratnara, 

Chohan, 

golanki, 

Bahtore. 

Tuar, 

Birffoojur, 

runhara, 

Jhala, 

10. Yadu, 

Cutchwaha, 

Gor, 

Tluae sub-di 
vide: thel“l 
lowing do notv 
and are called 


IcBliwBca. Ca- 
coostha, orj 
Soorya, 

Unwye, Induct 
Som,or(>han- 
'dra, 

Grahilote or, 
GehlbteBachnsil 

Yadu 4 

Tuar 17 

Kuhtore 13 

Cuahwaha or| 
Cutchwaha, 
Pramara ....35 
Chahuman or 
Chohan.... 26 


lllllliaic 

Yekaorblngl !l0. Chalook orSo- 


Balla, 


15. Dahima, 
Duhya, 
Byce, 

20. (iherwal, 
Micoompa, 
Dewut, 
Johya, 
ISikcrwuI, 
Gabia, 
Dodu, 
Mori, 
Mokarra, 
Abliira, 
Kalchoruk 


lanki ...4.. 16 
Purihara ....12 
Chawura,Singh 
Tak, Tauk, o] 
Takshae, 

Jit or Gete, 

15. Hull or Hoon, 

• ('tttti, 

Ballu, 

Jhala, 

Jaitwa or Ca- 
mari, 

20 GohiU 
Sarwuya, 

Silar, 

Dabi, 

Gor, 


Vltli;ill»l UK V.W. y 

(Hyurucc,) |26 GodaorDor, 
Agnipala, Gberwal 


A.swariaorSarja 
llool, 

Manutwal, 
Mnllia, 

Chuhil. 


Birgoojur.... 
Scngar, single 
Sikerwal, do. 
|30, Byce, do. 
•Gahia, 

Johya, 

Muhil, 

Nicoompa, 

, Kajnali, 

136. Dahima, do. 
Extra, 
llool, 

I)ahir\’a. 


Most of the cula or raees are divided into 
numerous brunches or sncha.niid those .saehaaie 
suh-divided into immediiite clans or gotra. A 
few of the cula never ratnied : these are termed 
eka, or ‘single* : and nearly one-tliinl aie eka. 
Ikshwaku, was the fir.’st king in the Solar line, 
and, according to hiinloo mythology, reign- 
ed at the coininencement of the Ireatu-yng. 
He was the son of the 7th Menu, or patri- 
arch, the offspring of the sun. II is posterity 
was called, in consequence, the dynasty of the 
Solar prince-s, in the same manner as HiKhllia 
was reputed the head of the Lunar linc^ 
Modem commentators bring the time of “is 
accession down to the year 1320 before 
Christ. A pa.ssage in the Agni Poorana in- 
dicates that the line of Soorya, of whicli 
Ikshwaku was the head, was the first colony 
which entered India from Central Asia. Put 
the patriarch Buddha was his contemporary, 
he being stated to have come from a distant 
region, and to have married Elhi, the sister 
of Ikshwaku. Amongst the Arian hindews, 
the Kshatriya was a warrior branch taKing 
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social nuilv after the hindoo brahmins. Mahu 
writing of their duties says to defend the 
people, to give alms, to sacrifice, to read 
the Veda.s, to shun the allurements of sexual 
gnitificHtioii are iu a few words the duties of 
a Kshatriya. How tliis soldier branch broke 
up is extremely obscure, but it is generally 
supposed that none of the races now in India 
eaii trace their lineage to that tribe of Aryane 
though most of the liajput families doubt- 
less belong to them. Their quarrels amongst 
themselves seem to have led to their own 
destruction. There seem to have been two , 
hraiKihes of the Kshatriya tribe, the Solar who 
traceil up to Ikshwiiku and the Lunar who 
traced up to Buddha, who married Ha or 
Ella, <laugh ter of Ikshwaku. These Kshaitrya 
.soldiers do not appear to have adopted 
brahmiiiism readily, and the brahmins to 
overcome them eonsccrated by fire, on Mount 
Ahoo, a warrior body who still remain, 
and are known ns the four Agnicula raj put 
tribes. A common spelling of the word is 
Kshatriyr. 

a 
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The sixteen chief nobles of Mewar, their Titles, Names. Clans, Tribes, Estates, number of Villages in each, and their ralue 
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Vyasa gives but fifty-^even prinees of the 
Solar line, from Valvaswata Menu to Rama.; 
and no list which had come under Colonel Tod's 
observation exhibits for the same period, moro 
than fi%-eight, of the Lunar race. How dif- 
ferent from tile Egyptian priesthood, who ac- 
cording to Herodotus, gave a list up to that 
period of 330 sovereigns from their first 
prince, also the ‘ sun-bom Menes !’ Iksh- 
waku wa.s the son of Menu and the firet who 
moved to the eastward and founded Ajrodia. 

Buddha (Mercury) founded the Lunar line, 
but we are not told who established their 
first capital, Poorag, though we are authoriz- 
ed to infer that it was founded by Pooru, 
the sixth in descent from Buddha. A suc- 
cession of fifty-seven princes occupied Ayodia 
from Ikshwaku to Rama. From Yayat's sous 
the Lunar races descend in unequal lengths. 
The lines from Yadu, concluding with 
Krishna and his cousin Kansa, exhibit fifty- 
seven, and filty-nine descents from Yayat, 
while Yoodishtra, Sul, Jarasandha and Va- 
hoorita, all cotemporaries of Krishna and 
Kansa, are fifty-one, forty-six and forty-seven 
generations, respectively, frorh the common 
ancestor, Yayat. The author, after the invo- 
cation to “ the mother protectress,’^ Cm ! 
sacornbbari mata ! says, “ I write the name 
of the thirty-six royal tribes.*' The bard 
Chund says, “ of the thirty-six races, the four 
Agnipalu are the greatest — the restare born 
of woman, but these from fire." 

Rarna of the Knmnyaiia is described as the 
son of Ikshwaku and grandson of Maun. His 
original abode is described as the mountains 
of the west. He was the first of the dyuusties 
of Oudh. 

There arc, as above, three solar dynasties: — 

Grahilotc or Gelilote with 24 sakha or 
branches, of which the Sisodea is the most 
distinguished. The raua of Udayapur is a 
Graliilote. 

Rah tore, said to be descended from Rama 
by Kusa, his second son. It has twenty-four 
brancl^s, and the rajah of Jodhpur or Mar- 
war belongs to this tribe. 

The Kach’hwaha is a distinguished tribe 
of the solar race of Rajputs, who claim 
descent from Kusa or Kusha, the son of 
Rama, and form the ruling race iu Amber of 
Jay pur, the rajah of whicli is of the Kach’- 
hwaha clnu. It has twelve kotri or houses. 

An interesting ceremony took place in 
Oodeypore on the occasion of the installation 
of the young prince as rana of Mewar. He 
was the grand-nephew of the late maharana 
Suroop vSingli, and was the first instance in 
wliich the adoption poli(;y inaugurated by 
Lord Canning had been exemplified. Tlib in- 
stallation was held in the court-yard of the 
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palace. General St. P. Lawrence, Govcraor- 
Geuorars agent for the Raj pu tana States, 
was present and delivered a congratulatory 
address in the vernacular. Costly presents 
from the Governor-General were given to 
the young prince, and the ceremony was 
rendered more imposing by salutes from 
Royal artillery and the presence of a large body 
of British troops. The race was, (it an early 
period, divided into two groat Solar and the 
Lunar dynasties, the former having its sent of 
empire in Oudh, and the latter in lielhi. The 
bead of the solar line was Ikshwaku, son of 
Mnnii. whose father or grandfather bore the 
title of Soorya or the Sun : and the head of the 
Lunar line, was, Buddha, the son of ‘ Soma,* 
or the ‘ Moon,* wlio married Ila, a daughter 
of Ikshwaku . Struggles for tli(^ |>re-einineu(*e 
were carried on with sanguinnry obstinacy 
between these Irihos. Tiieir wars reduced 
the numbers of the military class, and 
paved the way for the dostiuction wliich 
overtook it eventually. ‘ To light,* was the 
duty of the Kshatiiya, as Krishna told the 
hero AijuFia, smitten witli soirow at the idea ‘ 
of slaughtering his own kinsmen in battle. ! 
‘ 0 Krishna, said the hero,* 1 seek not victo- 1 
ry nor a kingdom. 1 will not fight ! What j 
shall we dowdth a kingdom or with life itself, 
when we have slain all tln^se ? Krishna 
had no such (jnalms. * You belong,* lie re- 
plied, ^ to the military class, and your duty is 
to fight.* And Arjiina fought! The Ksha- 
triya of all the Aryan immigrants were the 
successful oppoiKMit.s to hrahininical iwelen- 
sions, and to the grasping after j)ower by j 
the priesthood. To resi.st a bralimin whose 
prayer.s were suffieient to destroy kings with 
their powerful armies and (;Iej)ljants, was no 
light matter. Yet the Kshati iya and Visva-| 
mitra succes.sfiilly opposed tliem, so did king 
tJaneka, insisting on liis light Ui saerifiee. 
In a Sanscrit drama entitled ‘ Cliaimekya,’ 
Chaunekya enters a royal (hull mm, and 
takes the place reserved for some hrahmin or 
other of eminenc^e ; tlie priiice.s sliortly after- 
wards enter also, and observing (.’Iiaunekya 
seated, they order their servants to ej(?ct him, 
whiedi lliey did with great indignity, seizing 
him by the lock of Jiair upon the eiowu of 
his head. TJie braJmiin, maddened by rage, 
uttered a fearful im|uecatioi), and vowed to 
wreak vengeance on tlie saci ilc^gioiis princes ; 
but the oi?ly effect this produced iijxm them 
was to cause them to indu]g(j in most up- 
roarious laughter at his expense ; but in the 
career he marked out foi* liimself, he 
never once faltered, until Jie Iiad destroyed 
the royal family, and placed on flie throne of 
Ilia king, a soodra named Chandraguptn, the 
Sandracottus of the Greeks. 


Brahminism, eventually triumphed ; the 
solar line first succumbed to its influence. 
The kingly power still remained with the 
Kshatrya race, but every office in the 
state was filled by a bralimin, so that all 
power was virtually in their hands. The 
very books which set forth the prowess, or 
the noble deeds of the Kshatrya were tamper- 
ed with, and so altered ns to suit the ideas of 
the brahmins, and to fnmilinrize those ideas 
to the popular mind. The lunar line of 
Kshatiya resisted for a longer period, the 
pretensions of the brahmins, and tliis was due, 
in great measure, to the fact that it was con- 
stantly rei'.eiving fresh immigrants from the 
ancestral home of the Aryans, w'ho kept alive 
the indi‘pendent spirit of the warrior race 
hut universal ascendancy came to the 
brahmins at hist. Parasu Itaina, the champion 
of briihmin interests, is represented as having 
cleared the earth twenty-one times of the 
Kshatiya race. This hero is now said to have 
been an incarnation of deity. That their ex- 
termination w’as so far complete as to render 
them powerless and insignificant, there can 
he no reasonable grounds for doubt. Making 
all allowance for eastern exaggeration, it is 
impossible to read the Mahahharata, without 
feeling that a great .slanghtei* Jiad overtaken 
them, and so great was it that Kshatrya 
widows and daughters were fain to lay their 
honor ivnd their virtue at the feet of the 
triumphant brahmins. Tiio ])urft Kshatrya 
cast(3 has disappeared from the land of 
Bharata ; in the Punjab and other places are 
still some, who affix ‘ Singh* to their names ; 
and tlie class known as ‘ lhijput.%’ claim to 
he Kshatryas, but their pretensions to the di.s- 
tinclion are of a most (piestionaide character. 
In Southern India, where the brahminical 
.system was at no time so strong as it was 
in the north, it is doulitful whether the 
Kshatrya ever established themselves in suf- 
ficient numbers to render their race powerful 
or conspicuous ; certainly lliere are no Ksha- 
trya there at present. It is impossible to read 
the grand old Jndiau e[)ics without regretting 
the destructiou of the warrior race. In the 
whole range of Indian liteiature there is 
nothing .so noble, or so inspiriting as these 
epics. While reading them, we arc, as it 
were, brought face to face with men whom, 
wc instinctively feel, that we could admire. 
Rama and his beautiful wife Seeta, are 
characters that it would be impossible to 
excel : in fact they are too good for this 
world of ours : but wdiat a high idea the 
Aryan poet had of what human nature should 
bo ? This circumstance proves that, in that 
early period Aiyau civilization had reached 
a high state of pcrfectiou. Again, there is 
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tlie youthful ArjunR also, who, whether in the descent from this stem, which appears to 
jouMt or tournament, or on the field of battle, originate in an error of the genealogists, 
is the v*ery beau ideal of a hero. He is brave, confounding the race of Cush with the 
generous, and high-minded. So long as the Causika of Canonj and Gausambi. Nor do 
fight lasts, nothing daunts him, he is ever in the solar genealogists admit this assumed 
the post of <langer, he fights with right good- pedigree. The Amber prince in his genea- 
will, his blows descend rapidly and heavily, logics traces the descent of the Mewar family 
and in the spirit-stirring words of the poet, from Kama to Siimitra, through Lava, the 
we almost fancy we hear the thud of his blow eldest brother, and not through Cush, as in 
resounding from the slionldcrs of his foe-man. some copies of thePurauas,and in that whence 
After the battle, however, the sight of the Sir William Jones had his lists. Whatever 
mangled corpses of his friends and foes, dignity attaches to the pedigree, claimed by 
plunges him into deep grief, despite old the Amber prince, whether true or false, 
Vyasii’s attempt to place it to the credit of every prince and every hiudoo of learniu*^ 

* destiny and in Arjuna bowed down with admit the claims of the princes of Mewar as 
grief for the loss of his kindred, we have the heir to ‘ the chair of Kama ; and a degree'of 
typo of ii true m:in. One cannot but experi- reverence has consequently attached, not only 
ence regret that the race to which so great to his person, but to the seat of his power, 
a hero belonged has passed away from India. When Madajee Sindia was called by the raua 
Tod considers that tlie Solar and Lunar races, to reduce a traitorous noble in Cheetore, 
the Surya and Chandra, weie established in .such was the reverence which actuated that 
India about 2,256 years hofnre the Cliristian (in other respects) little scrupulous chieftain, 
ora, about which period (Kgyptian, under that he could not be prevailed on to point his 
Misraim, «. c. 218S ; Assyrian, ; cannon on the walls within which consent 

Chinese, 2207 ;) the Kgyptian, Chinese, and established ‘ the throne of Kamn.^ The rana 
Assyrian monarchies are generally stated to himself, then a youth, had to begin tho at- 
have been established, and alvont a century tack and fired a cannon against his ownan- 
and a half after the flood. The Lunar dynasty cient abode. In the very early periods, tho 
of the Rajput races, s|)ruiig from tlie moon, princes of the Solar lino, like the Egyptians 
Sorna, or C'handra, (hrough Yailu or fladu, and Ilomaus, combined tho offices of the 
is called Yadii or Jadu. It has eight priesthood with kingly power, and this 
branches, of whicli the Jhareja and Bhatti in whether brahminical or buddhist. Many of 
Cutcli and Jeysulmir are the most powerful, the royal line, before and subsequent to Rama, 
The dynasties which succeeded the great bea- passed great part of their lives as ascetics ; 
cons of the Solar and Lunar races, are three and in ancient sculpture and drawings, the 
in iinniber ; 1st, The Suryavansa, descendants head is as often adorned with the braided lock 
of Kama ; 2nd, The Induvansa, descendants of the ascetic, as with the diadem of royalty, 
of Paiidii through Yudishtra ; ilrd, TTio Indu- Ferishta, also, translating from ancient au- 
vansa, descendants of Jarasandha, monarch of thorities, says, to the same effect, that “ in 
Kajgralia. The Bhagvat and Agni Pooranas the reign of Mahraj, king of Canonj, a brah- 
are tho authorities for the lines from Rama min came from Persia, who introduced magic, 
andJarasandha ; while that of Pandu is from idolatry, and the worship of the stars so 
the Raj-Taringini and Rajaoli. The existing that there is no want of authority for the in- 
Rajput tribes of the solar race claim descent troduction of new tenets of faith. Even now 
from Lava and Cush, the two elder sous of the rana of ]\Iewar mingles spiritual dutieg 
Rama ; and Colonel Tod does not believe that with those of royalty, and when he attends 
any existing tribes trace their ancestry to his the temple of the tutelary deity of his race, 
other children, or to his brothers. From the he performs himself all the offices of the higli 
eldest sou. Lava, the raua rulers of Mewar priest for the day. In this point a strong re- 
claim descent : so do tho Birgnjar tribe, semblance exists to many of tho races of an- 
formerly powerful within the confines of the tiqiiity. There seems to be no doubt that 
present Amber, whose representative now amongst the Aryans, whilst they were ap- 
d wells at Anupshahr on tho Ganges, From proacliiug India* and whilst the worship of 
Cush, descended the Cushwaha' princes of nature under the Vedic system of religiou 
Nirwar and Amber, and their numerous prevailed ; the householder was his own 
clans. Amber, though the first in power, priest and performed all the religious duties, 
is but a scion of Nirwar, transplanted about in sacrifices and worship. The head of the 
one thousand years back, whose chief, Ihe house was in fact his own household priest, ‘ 
ft representative of the celebrated prince Nala, and to the present day every head of a hiudoo 
enjoys but a sorry district of all his ancient house performs all the religious sacrifices of 
possessions. The house of Marwar also claims liis household. 
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The Solar, i. e» really, tho sidereal year 
called the ** Shubooor Sun,” or vulgarly, the 
Soor Sun,*' of the Mahrattas that is, the year 
of (Arabic) months, was apparently introduced 
into the Dekhan by Toghluk Shah, between 
A, D. 1341 and 1344, and it is still used by the 
Mahrattas in all their more important docu- 
ments, the dates being inserted in Arabic 
words written in Hindee (Mahratee) chai-ac- 
ters. 


A Lanar year is . 


A Solar (arerafce) day Is. . 

A Sidereal day is 

A Lnnar (average) day is.. 


Days. 

Hrs. 

Min. 

Sec. 

»» 

365 

6 

13 

49 3 

>» 

365 

6 

9 

107 

»> 

366 

6 

48 

47-8 

0 

0 

0 

0 596 

»> 

3S4 

8 

48 

84-44 

>» 

27 

7 

43 

11*6 


29 

12 

44 

3-87 


27 

7 

43 

4-7 


27 

13 

18 

37-4 

27 

6 

5 

36 

»> 


24 

0 

0 

>» 


23 

66 

4‘09 

»» 


24 

60 

28*32 

n 

Sun 

; Ravi 

vara, 

>1 


Sunday, Ravi mandocha, sun’s Apogee, Ravi 
madbya graha, mean place in the Sidereal 
Ecliptic, Ravi panchanga, the Solar Calendar, 
Ravi phala, Anomalistic Equation, Sayana, 
longitude.— Warren's Kola Sankalila, 

SOLARA, Hikd. Cymbopogon iwaran- 
cusa. 

SOLARIUM, a genus of molluscs. 

80LASEE, a variety of magic square. 

SOLAYMANEE, Hind. The onyx stone. 

SOLDA also Barilba, Port. Barilla. 
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SOLE. The Plagusia, of Tenasseiim, is a 
small fish of the sole family that grows to 
uiiio inches or a foot long. It has no {Ibctoral 
Hns, and the dorsal, cauilul and ventral fins are 
united. The natives think that two of them 
always swim together, with their flat, un- 
coloured, sides uuited. — Mason, 
SOLECURTUS, a genus of Molluscs. 
SOLEGNATHUS BLOCKIl, Bleeker, the 
Sea-ucedle of Block, a long spindle-shaped 
fish, with round needle-shaped body. 

SOLEI, Hind, Plectranthus rugosus. 
SOLEMYA, a genus of molluscs. 

SOLEN, a genus of molluscs. 
SOLENOStOMIDAC, a family of fishes 
of tho order Lophobranchii : the order may be 
thus shown : 

0 RDER V . — Lophobran cliii. 

Fam. I. Solenostomidie. 

SulenoBtoma cyanopterum, RZir., ^Zanzibar to 
China. 

„ paradox um, Pall^ Amboyua. 

„ brachyiirum, Blkr, 

Fam. II. Syngnathidee. 

First Orovp, Syngnathina. 

Syngnathus phlcgon, Jiisso, Cape of Good Hope, 
Atlantic, Mediterranean. 

„ acus, Z., Cape of Good Hope, Atlantic 

Mediterranean, 

„ Bchlegelia, A'awjp., Japan, China. 

„ alternans, Othr.y Seychelles. 

„ semihvsciatus, Othr., South Australia, 

Tasmania. 

„ temminckii, Kaup,^ Capo of Good 

Hope. 

„ pelagiciis, OshedCy Mediterranean, 

Mauritius, N. 2kaland, China, S. 
Australia. 

„ modestus, Gthr., N. Hebrides, S. 

Australia. 

„ brevirostris, Rupp., Red Sea. 

„ serratus, Schleg.y China, Japan, Siam. 

„ longirostris, Kmp.y China, 

„ iiitermediuB, Kaup.y China or Japan. 

„ ceylonensis, Gtkr.y Zanzibar, Ceylon. 

„ zanzibarensis, Gthr.y Zanzibar, China. 

„ grayi, Kaup., Japan, Australia. 

„ tetrophthalmiis, Blkr., Cocos. 

,, cyanospilus, Blkr.y Zanzibar, Mozam- 

bique, E. Arcliipelago. 

„ margaritifer, PZr«., New South Wales. 

„ penicillus, Gant, Pinang. 

„ tapeinosoma, Blkr.y West Java. 

„ hunuii, Blkr.y South Sumatra. 

„ spicifer, Rupp.y Indian Ocean. 

„ poscilolsBinus, Ptrs,y S. Australia. 

„ conspicillatus, Jen.y Africa to Pacific. 

„ martensii, Prts.y Pulo-Matjan, Borneo 

„ retzii,, Blkr.y Celebes. 

„ bicoarctatus, Blkr.y Amboyna. 

„ budi, Blkr.y Celebes, Batavia. 

,, brachyrhynchufl, Kmp. 

„ BundaicuB, Blkr, 

yy vitUtus, Kaup, 

„ fucicola, Bcnn. 

„ flavofasciatuB, Rupp., Red Sea. 

„ punctipinnis, QUl 

„ tenuis, Blyih. 

IchthyocampuB carce, //. B.y Malabar, Bengal, 
Assam. 

„ belcberi, Kaup.y China. 
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SOLIMAN MOUKTAIRS. 


lohthyooampua acaUris, OtKf., Australia. 

„ ' filum, Gthr^f New Zealand, Aus- 

tralia. 

Nannocampus subosseus, Qthr,y Freycenet’s har- 
bour. 

UrocampuB nanus, Othr.y Manchu^ 

Doryichthys beterosoma, Blkr.y B^ieo. 

„ boaja, Blkr.y Siam, Cm^ Sumatra, 
Borneo. M 

deokhatoides, Blhr.y Sumatra, Borneo, 
meiito, Blkr.y Eastern Africa, Celebes, 
cuncatup, //. B., Malabar, Ganges, 
caudatus, Ptrg.y Samar, Java, 
bheekeri, Boy, Malabar, 
auronitens, Kawp.y Macassar, 
bernsteinii, Blkr.y Halmaheira. 
millepunctatus, Kaup.y Madagascar, 
Bourbon. 

bracliyurua, Blhr.y Eastern Archipel- 
ago, Pacific. 

manadensis, Blkr., Celebes, 
pleurostictus, Ptr».^ Lucon. 
scnlptus, Gihr.y Fiji, 
dactylophorus, Blkr.y .Java, Amboyna. 
excisus, Kaup.y Red Sea. 
valencienuii, Kmip.y Bourbon, 
deocata, 11. B. 
jagorii, Ptn. 

Coelonotus liaspia, Blkr.y Java. 

biocellatuK, Oihr.y Eastern Archipelago, 
argulus, Pin.y Johanna. 

Stigmatophora argus, Ricky Australia. 

„ nigra, Kaup.y „ 

Nerophia dumerilii, StemdachncTy Bombay 
Protociimpua hymenolomns, Ricky Falkland Islds. 
Second Oronp. Hippocainpina. 

Gastrotokeus biaculeatus, Bl.y Indian Ocean to 
China and Australia. 

SolenognathuB hardwickii, Grayy Chinese and Aus- 
tralian Seas. 

„ fipinosissimus, Olkr.y Tasamania. 

„ lettiensis, Blkr. 

Phyllopteryx foliatus, SkaWy S. Australia, Tasmania 
„ eques, Gthr.y Australia. 

„ tieniophorus, Grayy Australia. 

Acentronura gracillima, Kaup.y Japan. 

„ tontaculata, Gikr. 

Hippocampus abdominalis, Leas.y South Australia, 
New Zealand. 

„ antiquorum, Leachy Mediterranean, 

Atlantic, Australia. 

„ breviceps, Tasmania, Australia. 

„ angustus, Gthr., Frcycent^s harbour. 

„ noveahollandiai, Stdnd.y N. S. Wales. 

„ longirostris, Cuv.y Japan, China. 

„ guttulatus, Cuv.y Tropical Atlantic, 

Ind. Ocean, E. Archipelago, Ja^ian. 
„ trimaculatus, Leacky Penang, Teiias- 

Berlin, China Seas. 

„ comeB, Cant.y Penang, 

„ Camelopardalis, Bianc.y Zanzibar, Mo- 

zambque. 

„ coronatus, Sckleg.y Japan. 

„ lichtensteinii, Kaup.y Red Sea. 

„ mohnikei, Blkr.y Japan. 

„ hystrix, Kanp.y Japan, Zanzibar. 

„ erinaceuB, Gtkr, f 

„ fuscuB, Rvpp.y Red Sea. 

SOLETELLINA, a genus of molluscs. 
SOLENOSTEMMA ARGEI., Arghel, 
of Egypt, a native of Syria. The leaves are 
purgative and are employed in Egypt to 'adul- 
terate senna.— VoLii,p, 5; 
Simmonds, See Cassia. 
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SOLFATO D1 FERRO, It. Sulphate of 
iron. Green copperas. % 

80L1GARU, aitcording to Buchanan are a 
rude tribe inhabiting the southern ghaut^ 
which separate Coimbatore from Mysore.-^ 
Hindoos, Vot. i. See India. 

SOLI KORAWA, see India, Komwa. 

SOLIMAN, a mahomfidan merchant who 
travelled to India several times and who 
wrote A.D. 850. He notices the abstaining from 
wine of the bindoos. He voyaged to India , 
and China, in the beginning of the ninth ceu«‘ 
tury. His principal establishment was pro* 
bably at Busrah. — Ell,, Hist. p. 7 ; India in 
the loth Century, 

SOLIMANI, is said to be the name by 
which the Arabs call the Affghans. 

SOLIMAN MOUNTAINS. The Soli- 
man range commences at the lofty mountain 
which has derived the name of Suifaid Koh, 
or White mountain, from the snow with 
which it is always covered. Suffaid Koh stAods 
to the sou th of the projection of Hiudoo Koosfa, 
and is only separated from it by the valley of 
the Kabul river, from which it rises with a ‘ 
very steep acclivity. It is connected with . 
Hindoo Koosh by the hills of the Otmaun-^ 
khail, and other subordinate ranges extend- 
ing across the Kabul river, in which they 
cause numerous rapids, iu some places almost 
amounting to cascades. Ou these grounds,, 
the Soliman range ought, perhaps, to be 
r^arded as a branch of Hindoo Koosh, and 
even as a contimmtioii of Beloot Tagh, but 
it will, nevertheless, be convenient to con- 
sider it separately. From Suffaid Koh, the 
highest ridge of the range runs south-south* 
east, ami passes through the Janjee country 
near Ilaryab, twelve miles south of which it 
is pierced by the river Koorrum. The Aff- 
ghans more frequently call the Suffaid Koh 
mountain, Speengar. The former has the 
same meaning iu Pushtu that the latter has in 
Persian. The height of the Soliman range, 
though much inferior to thatofHiudooKoosh^ 
is still considerable. The part inhabited by 
the.Wuzeeree clan, is probably as much raised 
above the surrounding countiy, as that which 
belongs to the Jadrauu ; but its absolute height , 
is inferior, as the country at its base slopes 
much to the southward. Iu the southern part 
of the Wuzeeree countiy, where this range is 
passed through by the river Gomul, it is low 
iu both senses, but it rises again in the Sliee* 
raunee country, and forms the lofty moun* 
tain of Cussay Ghur, of which the Tukhtri- 
Soliman, or Solomon’s Throne is the highest 
peak ; snow lies ou this peak for three months 
in the year, and on the surrounding moun- 
tains for two. The country of the Zmurree 
is certainly as high as most parts of Cussay 
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Ohur. Thero are two minor ranges parallel | deep and rapid river. The FniTah-rood rises 
to the range of Solinian, which accompany near that iast-meiitioued, and is a much more 
It on its eastern side from the southern considerable stream. It is uncertain whether 
borders of Affghanistan, as far at least as it reaches the lake of Seostan or is lost in the 
Bughzee) in latitude 32° 20', The first of sands ; but, j|| either case, its course is not 
these ranges is lower than the principal less than twe hundred miles long. The plain 
ridge. The second is still lower, and be- of the from tho sea to Sungur is 

tween it and the first is a rugged countiy included in Sind. The part which externls 
which is cultivated by the Sheeraunee. All from the sea to Shikarpore, is called Sind, by 
of these ranges are pierced valleys which the British ; more properly, Lower Sind. 
• run from the high counhy on the west and From Shikarpore, inclusive, to Sungur, is 
send out streams into Dainaim : other streams I called Upper Sind. The part of it which 
rise in the principal range and run through lies to the west of the Iiuliis, is chiefly in- 
valleys which cut the lower ones. habited l)y Beluches ; and, with the exception 

The next branch, which may be called the of a small tiact north of Shikarpore, is 
Salt Range, shoots out from the south-eastern directly under the government of Cabul. 
side of Snffaid Koh, and extends in a south- Above Sungur, as far as the eastern branches 
easterly direction, by the south of Teeree to of the Soliman range, is Damann. Tlie hills 
Knla-bagh. It there crosses the Indus, south of the Salt Kange, and the plains and 
Stretches across part of the Punjab and ends valleys which they enclose, are also gernually 
at Jellalpoor, on the right bank of the Ily- j included in Damann. The plain, imine- 
daspes. It becomes lower as it gets farther diately on the right bank of the Indus, 
from the mountains of Soliman. Tliis range and north of Sungur, is inhabited by tho 
is both higher and broader than the last. It Beliich ; and is sometimes distinguished from 
abounds in salt, which is dug out in various Damann, and called by the Beluch or 
ibrms at different places. To the eastward, llimlustani name of Mnckelwaud. Da- 
it yields a rock salt of a brownish colour, maun is then only applied to the skirts 
which is imported into Hindustan, and known | of the liills, which indeed is the original niean- 
by tho name of Lahore salt. Between thejingof the word. In tliis sense, the southern 
range of 34° and tho Salt Range, lie some part of Dainauu is inhabited by the Stureeau- 
plains and valleys, belonging to the tribes of nee, after whom, to tho north, are tJie Bau- 
Bungush and Khuttuk. They slope towards boor, Meeaunkhail, Gnndelipoor, Douliitkliail, 
the Indus, but are separated from tlie river by and Murwut ; all Afighan tribes. To the 
a low range of hills miming north and south, northof the latter, andalongthc utrnostbound- 
In the northern part, of ihe space bet ween the ary of Daraaun, in this extended sense, are 
Salt Range and that of ruiiiiiallec, the valleys | the Afighan tribes, who inhabit Khost, Dour, 
of Dour, Bumioo, Shutnk and Esaukhail, de- and Buunoo, and tiiat of Esakhail. In 
sceud like steps from the Solimanee ridge to j the .same extent of the Solimaun range, live 
the Indus. The grcate.st of the rivers, which the Zmurree, Sheeraunee, Wuzeeiee, and 
run through the west of Affghanistan, is the Jadrann. The daujee and Toree inhabit a 
Helmund, or Etymander, It rises at Koh-i- deep valley, which appears to be cut by the 
Baba, twenty or thirty miles west of Cabul, Koorrum in tho Soliman range : between 
on the eastern edge of the Paroparnisan range, tho salt range and that of 34®, are hills and 
It runs through those mountains for upwards valleys, inhabited by the tribes of Bungush 
of two hundred miles, and then issues into and Khuttuk. The latter, iu some places, ox- 
tho cultivated plains of the Dooranee, This tends to the south of the suit range, and 
tract, however, is not at the place alluded to, even crosses the Indus about Muekud. To 
of any great breadth ; and the Helmund soon the north of the range of 34® is the rich and 
outers a desert, which extends to its termina- extensive plain of Peshawur, watered by tho 
tion in the lake of Seestaii. The immediate river of Cabul, and bounded on the east by 
banks of the Helmund, and the country within tho Indus. The Khuttuk extend over tho 
half a mile or a mile of them, are everywhere south-eastern part of this plain. The northern 
fertile, and, in most places, well cultivated, part belongs to the Eusofzyes, who inhabit 
The whole length of the course of the Hel- also the country among tho liills of Boonere, 
mund is about four hundred miles. Though Swaut, and Punjeora. Some of the Eusofzye 
fordable for most part of the year throughout tribes extend to the east of the Indus. The 
the whole of its course, the Helmund is still rest of the plain of Peshawur belongs to cer- 
a considerable stream : even in the diy season, tain tribes, often comprehended in the name 
it is breastideep at the fords nearest to the of the tribes of Peshawur. The plain of 
place where it leaves the mountains ; and, at Peshawur is bounded on the west by the sub- 
the time of tho melting of the 8uows> it is a ordinate range, which crosses from Hindu 
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Koosh to Suffaid Koh, The i^utherii part of 
those hills, which is naked and barren, belongs 
to the upper Momunds. The northern part is 
covered with pines, and belongs to the Ot- 
inaunkhail. To the west of this range of hills, 
is the spacious valley of Bajour, which runs 
into that of Punjcora, and which is surmount- 
ed on the west by tliO southern projection 
from Hindu Koosh. On the right bank, there 
is first the countiy of the Kliyberee ; and, 
farther west, the rich plain of Jellallabad. 
West of Jellalabud, are Gundamuk, and 
Jugdilluk, which, with all the high country, 
extending from the plain of Cabul to the 
hills of the Kliyberee, bounded on the south 
by Sufiaid l)oh, and on the north by the plain 
on the Cabul river, is called Kirngrahnur or 
NungncluiMr. The Cohistaim of Cabul has 
been desci ibed : south of it, is the plain of 
Cabul, whicli is spoken of as enchanting by 
all who have seen it. It has the Paropami.san 
mountains on the Avcst, part of the Kohistaun 
on the north, tlie valley of the Cabul river, 
and tlio [lills of ^^ingrahaur and Logur, 
connected with tlie range of Solimann on the 
east. There is no marked limit between the 
bason of the Abistadeh, and the country 
west of the meridian of Mookkoor ; the 
latter, however, has a western inclination. 
It is included between the Paropamisan 
mountains and the range of Kliojeh Amraiin, 
and may be divided into the valley of the 
Urgliossaun, that of tlioTurnuk, and the high 
country between those rivers. The former is 
not broad, nor rcniai*kably fertile : it slopes to 
the north-west. It is inhabited by the Doorau- 
uaee ; and the mouth of it extends to the 
neigh boui’hood of Caudaliar. I'o the south- 
east of it, is a hilly and pastoral country, ex- 
tending to Shorabuk. The country be- 
tween tlie Urghessaun and Turnuk, is com- 
posed of the ranges of Mookkoor and Torkau- 
iiee, and the plains which they enclose. The 
general slope of the valley of Tiirmik, from Moo- 
koor to Kelauti, Gliiljie, is to the south-west. 
The breadth of this valley is about sixty 
miles, and the length of the part I have de- 
scribed is very little more. It is inhabited 
by Ghil^.ie. The whole of the countiy from 
Kelat-i-Gliilzie to Herat, except iSeeahbiiiul 
and Siibzaur, is inhabited by the Dooraiiee 
tribe. Returning to tlie nciglibourliood of 
Ghuznee, we find Zoorraool divided from 
Sirufza on the south, by a branch from 
Koh-i-Soliman. Sii ufza Oorghoon and Wauiia 
have been described as descending in stages 
to the Gornul. They are divided from each 
other by branches of the Solimaui moun- 
tains, and have little cleared plains among 
mountains, covered with forests of pines. 
They are high and cold countries ; but 
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all these qualities are found less in the 
southern parts than the northern. SirufzH 
belongs to the Kharatee tribe of the Ghil- 
zie, as does the soutlieru part of the plain 
of Oorghoon, under the name of Seroba. 
Oorghoon itself belongs to the Fermoollees, 
a Persian tribe. Wauueh belongs to an 
Affglian tribe called Dumtaunny. To tha 
west of Wauueh, beyond a range of hills, is 
the mountainous country of Mummye, the 
slope of which is east towards the GomuL 
Mummye is divided on the west by the same 
branch which passes to the west of Sirufza, 
from the basin of the Abistadeh. Zawura 
is much narrower than Tul-Chooteeallee, but 
both are fertile, and inhabited by the Speen 
Tereen, a division of the AlFghaii tribe that 
possesses Pisheeu. On the north-east, Zhobe 
opens on the valley of the Gomul, and on 
the east it lias the hilly countries under 
the Solimann range, the most northerly of 
which belong to the Hurrepaul division of 
the Sheeraunee, to the south of whom are a 
division of the Bauboor, and then Cauker, 
in some places mixed Avith Bcluch. 

Pesliawur is situated on a low plain, sur- 
rounded on all sides except the east, with hills. 
The air is coiLsequently much confined, and 
the lieat greatly increased. In the summer of 
1809, Avhich was reckoned a mild one, the 
thermometer was for several days at l\2^ 
and 113®, in a large tent artificially cooled, 
which is as high as in the hottest parts of 
India. The duration of this heat is not, 
however, so great as that of an Indian sum- 
mer, and it is compensated by a much colder 
winter. To the south of the Berdooraunce 
country, Biinuoo appears to be as hot as 
Pesliawur, and the Esaukhail perhaps hotter. 
Khost ami Dour, as they are higher than 
Bunnoo, are probably cooler. The Murwut 
country is made up of hills and plains, and 
consequently has not a uniform climate. The 
plains, at least, are very hot, and parched up, 
by the heat of summer. Largee was far from 
cool, even in January. The winter of Da- 
inaun is very agreeable, being colder than 
any part of Hindustan. Frost is common 
ill the morning. The 'name of Affghan, is, 
probably, modern. It is known to the AfF- 
ghans themselves only through the medium 
of the Persian language. TJieir own name 
for their nation is Pushtu ; in the plural, 
Puslitauneh. The Berdooraunce prouounce 
this word Pookhtauneh ; whence the name 
of Pitan, by which the Afighnns are known 
in India, may probably be derived. All ac- 
eounts agree that they inhabited the moun- 
tains of Ghore at a very remote period, and 
tliey seem early to have possessed the moun- 
tains of Solimaun ; which term, in its most 
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.extended sense, cotnpre hends all the southern 
mountains of Affghanietan.*— 

Kingdom of Cabut, pp. 99-103, 115-16, 
191-25, 132, 135, 151-52. 

SOLLYA HETEliOPHYLLA, one of 
the Pittosporacese, ornamoutal little shrubs 
with bright blue bell flowers, can be grown 
in a loamy soil, and are propagated by seed 
or cuttings. — Riddell^ John's Lid, Arch y VoL 
i, p. 289. 

SOLIM, are supposed to be the aborigines 
of Siberia, and are describe<l by Bell under 
the name of Tongusiaiis. — Staunton s Nar- 
rativcy p, 66. See India. 

SOLO, Rus. Bacon. 

SOLOMON, thesonof David, washing over 
the Judah and Benjamiu tribes of the Hebrews 
or Israelites. He is famed in history for his 
building of the temple of Jerusalem, for his j 
great wisdom and great wealth. He began to i 
build the temple b. c- 1014. He founded j 
Hamath in the country of Galilee, and Tad- i 
mor in the wilderness, or Palmyra, and many * 
other cities of store, (I Kings ix* ; v, 8,) (II 
Chron. viii; v, 4,) or emporia, for the com- 
merce of India, and Tyre, Sidon, and all 
the surrounding nations. His father David had 
introduced the custom of a vast polygamy 
which Solomon continued. His commercial 
transactions extended down the Red Sea to 
India and the Aurea Chersouesus supposed to 
be Malacca. — Arrian Fcriplus, p. 152 ; Pen- 
nant's Hindustani VoL i, p. 4. See Hindu, 
Kamraii, Saba. 

SOLOMON’S POOLS, are tliree large 
reservoirs built on the slope of a hill about 7 
miles S. from Jerusalem. 

SOLOMON’S SEAL, Couvallaria polygo- 
natum. 

SOLOMON’S TEMPLE, of Cashmere, stands 
on the summit of a little hill to the east of 
Srinagar city. Its height is 6,263 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

SOLOMON’S TEMPLE in Jerusalem, 
was dedicated to Bal, and all the itlolaters of | 
that day seem to have held to the grosser 
tenets of modern hinduism, 

“Peer his other name, when he enticed 

“Israel in Sittim, on their march from Nile.’’ 

— Tods Raj asthany VoL i,p. 76; Paradise 
Losty Book /. 

SOLO, or Sulo nnrhipelago. North-east- 
ern Indonesia comprises Formosa to the 
Soto Archipelago and Mindanao, all included, 
and embracing tho Philippine and Bisayuii 
groups, &c. From all historic times uninter- 
ruptedly to the present day, the sea basins 
wliose eihnic influence has been in operation, 
are the China, Malacca, Java, Mangkasar, 
Solo, Mindoro, Molucca, Bauda, Papua, Jilolo, 
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Papuan, Papa» Australian and Papua Micro* 
nesiau seas, and' the Archipelagian seas of 
Joliore, the Trans- Javan or Tiraorean chain) 
the Bisayan group, the Moluccas, Eastern 
Melanesia and the different Polynesian and 
Microuesfaii groups. All of these are broad 
highways throughout the Archipelago, permit 
foreign navigators and the natives of the 
islands to traverse them freely nud permit of 
constant intercourse with the rivers ou the 
continent, thereby bringing the whole under 
the operation of foreign civilizations, and, 
opening as they do into each other, they are 
as broad highways traversing the whole 
Archipelago in different directions, and unit- 
ing it, both for foreign navigators and for the 
more advanced and enterprising of its native 
communities. The most important ocean 
stream of the western pacific is the Great 
Solo, which winds through a course of 356 
miles, though traversing only 140 miles from 
its rise to the sea. Along the waters are floated 
flat-bottomed boats, bearing from 5 to 200 tons; 
some of them well-built, and furnished with 
cabins. Solo, or Sulu, is an island of tho Sulu 
Archipelago. Sooloo equals Cagayan in beauty, 
surpasses it in the cultivated richness of its 
slopes, while an improved magnificence is 
communicated to it from the mountains in the 
interior. Ils length, from east to west, is 
about ten leagues, and its breadth four. Therq 
is IV good sprinkling on the sea of fishing niul 
trading boats of picturesque build and rig. 
In 1775, tho Sooloo people attacked and 
drove the British from Balambangan. Sooloo 
had, even then, long been an emporium 
not only of regular traders from most na- 
tions, but the head-quarters of piratical ma- 
rauders who there fouud a ready market for 
enslaved victims and heterogeneous plunder, 
and whose descendants, to this day, are both 
proud and emulous of the deeds of their 
ancestors. — KeppeVs Indian ArchipelagOy 
VoL if pp, 50-57. See India. 

SOLOU, is an island lying to the east of 
Flores and to tlie north of Timor, under 
which presidency it is placed. The inhabit- 
ants of tlie euiist of tJiis island are muliome- 
dans in name, but they are nevertheless hard 
arrack-drinkers, and gain their livelihood by 
fisliing, the produce of which they exchange 
with the mountaineers for maize, the pro- 
duction of the ground, which the population 
<;ultivate for their subsistence, the soil there 
being of too volcanic a nature to grow rice. 
These inhabitants of tho shore are hardy 
mariners and fishers, aud think nutliiug of 
approaching tlie whuie with their little bouts, 
eight feet long, to attack the unwieldy monster 
and tow him to the shore. The village 
which most applies itself to the whale fishery 
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i« Lamakera on the uortli-enst part of the 
island of Solor, and lying within the Strait. 
It is the largest, most prosperous and most 
populous. The four other mahomedan vil- 
lages are Layayong, Andanara, Lamahala and 
Trong, |of which the three fast are situated on 
the island Andanara. The coast tribes of Solor 
are remarkable for their skill in managing 
their prahu and canoes, and are the most 
expert fishermen in these seas, frequently 
capturing the black-fish, a small variety of the 
cachalot, or sperm-whale, whieh no other 
fishermen in these seas will venture to attack. 
The blubber or fat obtained from them is used 
as food, and also as an article of bai’ter with the 
inland iuliabitants; and the oil and spermaceti 
is sometimes disposed off to the Bughi and 
Macassar traders, who prefer it to cocoaout- 
oil for burning in their prahus. Several Solor 
fishermen are always to be found at Coepang, 
the Dutch setthnnent on Timor, chiefly in the 
service of goverumout, from whom they 
obtain a fixed allowance of rice and mai/e. 
These men, who are relieved by others every 
year, are sent in compliance with an old 
treaty, by which the coast natives of Solor 
agreed to furnish an annual quota of men for 
the public service. As all the youths have to 
take their turn, the .system makes them ac- 
customed to intercourse with Europeans, and 
is attended with very beneficial results. — 
Journ.^of the Ind, Arch.^ No. xii, Dec. 18o0, 
pp, 766-767 ; Mr. NarL See Archipelago, 
India, Timor, Laut, 

SOLOTO, Bus. Gold. 

SOLTYKOFK, Prince, a Russian noble 
who travelled in ludia in 1841, aud wrote 
Voyage dans I’lndie. 

SOLV, Dan. Silver. 

SOLUNKI, a Rajput tribe, see Khatri, Raj- j 
put, Solanki. | 

SOM, Beng. Sarcostemma viniiniali.s. j 
SOM, also Sum, Ar. Allium sativum, ; 
Linn, Garlic. | 

SOMA, the juice of the moon plant, Sar- : 
costemiTia virniuialis, an intoxicating drink 
offered by the ancient hindoos to their gods: 
The god.s themselves with pleiisurc feel 
King Soma’s influence o’er them steal ; 

And Indra once, as bards have told, 

Thus sang in merry iiiofKl of old. 

This Soma is a god ; he cures 
The sharpest ills that man endures. 

He heals the sick, the sad he cheer.s, 

He nerves the weak, dispels their fears, 

The faint with martial ardour iires. 

With lofty thoughts the hard inspires. 

The soul from earth to heaven he lifts ; 

So great and wondrous are his gifts. 

Men feel the god within their veins, 

And cry in loud exulting strains ; 

‘‘ We’ve quaffed the Soma bright, 

“ And are immortal grown ; 

We’vo entered into light, 
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“ And all the gods have known. 

“ What mortal now can harm, 

“ Or foeman vex us more ? 

“ Through thee beyond alarm 
‘Immortal god we soar.” 

Thus personified the Soma god, beai*8 
a certain analogy to the Greek Dionysus. 
The two vei-ses above are a nearly literal 
translation of Rigveda, viii, 48, 3. The 
Soma plant of the Vedas is the Sarcostigma 
I brevistigrna, W. 4' A. It derives its name 
from the circumstance tliat it was gathered 
i by moon-light. An intoxicating beverage 
was brewed or distilled from it. The Rig 
Veda, ix, says, The purifying Soma, like the 
sea rolling its waves, has • poured forth songs 
aud hymns and thoughts.’* ‘ 

It was gathered by moonlight, hence its name 
from Soma, Sans., the moon, and carried ^to 
their homes on carts drawn by rams, and a fer- 
mented liquor was prepared by mixing its 
juice, strained tlirongb a sieve of goat's Hair, 
with barley and clarified butter or ghee. This 
beer or wiye was used at all their religious 
festivals, and was used by the rishis, at their 
meals. The Soma sacrifice was an ancient 
Aryan rite, a sacrifice to India (Zeus). It 
was an intoxicating potion, consisting of fer- 
mented juice of plants mixed with milk. The 
Soma juice and its effects is repeatedly men- 
j tioned in the Veda.s, (Vol. i, pp. 21, 139, Vol. 

I ii, pp. 169, 233 and 260 ; and Vol. iii, p. 
j 470. Indra, a(;cording to Bunsen, (iii, 587, 
8, iv, 459), is the prototype of Zeus, aud was 
a personification of ether. Soma was offered 
to him in sacrifice. The leafless asclepiad 
Sarcostemma virniuialis, has white-flowers in 
terminal umbels, which appear during the 
rains in the Dekhaii. The Soma juice was 
the oblation, oi* lib.ution, of the Vedic worship 
and the lloma of the Parsi ; and allusions , 
to it, are m( 3 t with in almost every page, of 
tlie Vedas. The use of the Soma in their 
worship seems sufficient to indicate the origi- 
nal country of tho Arians. Drinking the 
juice of the plant is a holy ceremony, to 
which constant, allusion is made in the Vedas, 
and not unfreqnently in Manu. Prof. II. H. 
Wilson (Introduction to the Rig-veda, p.36) 
says, “The great importance attaclied to the 
juice of this plant is a singular part of the 
ancient hiiidoo ritual. Almost tho whole of 
the Soma-voda is devoted to its eulogy, and 
this is no doubt little more than a repetition 
of the Soma-raaiidala of the Rich Veda. Tho 
only explanation of which it is susceptible is 
tho delight which the discovery of the exhi- 
larating properties of the fermented juice of 
the plant must have excited in simple minds 
on first becoming acquainted with its effects." 
The veneration of the Soma-plant does not 
appear to have proceeded from any worship 
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.of Uie moon or planets, which are not, like 
ihe 8UD, objects of special adoration in the 
Veda. The Soma is mentioned in the fol- 
»• lowing passages of Mnuu, iii, 85, 158, 180, 
197, 257 ; v, 96 ; vii, 7 ; ix, 129 ; x, 88 ; 
xi, 7, 12. Alf the ancestors of the brahmans 
Bi*e‘ styled Soma-pa, ‘inoon-plant drinkers.* — 
j Bunsen's Egypt ; Budha-varn^ Wcdnesdagy 
p. 6. Rig- Veda ; Williams Story o/Nahif 
pp. 247-8. See Bmlh, ("liandra, Gayatri, 
Graha, Hindoo, India, Rajput, Solar Line, 
Lunar Line. 

SOMA, or Chandra, the Moon : BiuUriia is 
one of the names of Mercury — also a goilhcad, 
also the founder of a religious sect, which is 
followed ill different parts of India, and in all 
China. The epoch of the institution of 
Buddha's religiou is referred to the year 540 
before Christ. According to hindoo my- 
thologies, one Buddha was the son of Soma 
(the Moon) and the head of a dynasty, called j 
on that account, the Lunar lino of princes. 
He flourished in the beginning of the Treta 
yug. Modern commentators pla^c his birth 
in the year 1424 before Christ. 

SOMA LEVA BllATTA of Kashmir, 
collected the popular stories current in his 
time and published them towards the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century under the title 
of Katha-sarit-sagara, the Ocean of the Rivers 
of Stories. 

SOMAJII, From the religions septicism 
which is the most remarkable result of 
western education in Biitish India, has 
sprung a sect of free-thinkers, among the 
more thoughtl'i l and earnest of the hindoos, 
which, from the great progress it is making 
and the high character of its morality, bids 
fair to become a power destined to have a 
great iiifluemre over the future of educated 
India. Thinking men cannot rest in mere 
barren disbelief, but must carve out for them- 
aelves some system wlii»4i, either from its 
iutellectual eliarm.s, or its apparent suitability 
for enabling a man to find some moral rest 
among the difficult problems of Imman exist- 
ence, will command at least their pas.-ive 
submission if not their a('tivc love*. Just 
such a system of high but barrc’n moralily, 
well-fitted for the intellectual, forgetting and 
Bcorniiig the ignorant, lias, under the nam(3 of 
‘Brahmoism or tbeSomaj, taken the plaeeof the 
old Piiranic superstition in the minds of the 
educated Bengalee people- The Brahmo soci- 
ety resembles in its organization of preacher.‘<, 
members and hearers, the various sects of 
Christians. They eschew idolatry in every 
form, build chapels on the model of a 
Christian church, and except that the Bible is 
seldom referred to and Christ is only treated 
as a great and good man, would seem to be 
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an Indian form of a , Christian opmmui^ity* 
They have fixed paid ministers, lay itiner*- 
atiug agents who receive no salary for their 
labour of love, and now have adopted the 
missiouaiy' agency of the European churches ; 
the committee of the Calcutta Brahmo Somaj 
determiued to send out a few trained mission^ 
aries for the propagation of theism. The chief 
<iilHculty they had to contend with so long, 
Avas the general unwillingness of devout 
Brahmos to accept a farthing from the funds 
of the church. To meet their conscientious 
scruples the president of the Somaj under- 
took to olFer special contributions from his 
own poeket for that object. This arrange- 
ment, however, will not affect the gra- 
tuitous character of Bralimic ministration. 
The work of ministration will continue to 
be, as heretofore, a labour of love ; intelligent 
ami* pious men, destitute of means of livelihood, 
will be selected and employed on moderate '■ 
pay for the pro[>agation of Bralimic ki)^>!>>. 
ledge and worship. About the year 1W0 ^ 
the society had, as members, the most 
getie, Avell-in formed, and I’espected of thSr 
countrymen, many of them being men of high ] 
social position and great wealth. Sadagopah > 
Charioo of Madras though outwardly a stricf 
hindoo, mentally believ(‘cl in something faiv 
higher and purer than the superstition of the 
masses around, and took refuge in what in 
Southern India is called Vedantism, which 
pretends to extract from hindoo fables a clear 
and worthy idea of God, and of the relation 
that man ought to hold towards him. This 
Vedanti.'^ni only stoj)ped one step short of 
I Bralimoism at present, though it is one of 
! the steps through which the latter has gone, 
j The founder of the Bi almioSomaj was Kammo- 
hun Roy, a man of great abilities. He studied 
the Vedas in Sanscrit, the Koran in the Arabic, 
and the Bil)le iu the original Greek and 
Ilcdaew. Tlie result was that lie became a 
I believer in one great and pure God, whose will 
I was revealed in the Vedas, but was most 
easily explained and illustrated iu the Bible, 

I wliiel), thougli not the most saered, was iu- 
eoinparably the nio.st elevated in its relation 
to man. llenoo ho abjured hindooism in its 
modern form, with all idolatry and polythe- 
ism ; and, while publishing a book entitled 
‘The precepts of Jesus the guide toHappiness,* 
gave his assent to the Vedas as his religious 
guide. With wonderful industry and energy 
he then endeavoured to propagate his new 
faith, and for this purpose translated all the 
more religious portions of the Vedas into 
Bengalee, deliberately entering on the path 
of the reformer much in the same spirit as 
did Wyekliffo iu England. His desire was* 
to bring the people back, to the pure faith of 
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thiir aneei^rs, which had been corrupted by 
■ hundred generations of brahminical forge- 
ries. Wherever he weut his faith was the 
theme of his course, while his house was a 
centre of discussion with all who chose to 
come. His energy .and zeal were, however, 
lost upon his countrymen, who could not un- 
derstand such feelings. Strange to say, how- 
ever, he was more successful with Europeans 
and, by degrees, gatliered round him a little 
circle of believers in the divinity of the Vedas, 
and purely human character of the Bible. 
Stranger still, one of his first converts was a 
missionary named Adams, who was for some 
years the high priest of the party, under the 
presiding genius of Rammohuii Roy. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Duff, to whom we are indebted 
for much of our knowledge of this sect, their 
first place of meeting was the office of the 
Harkaru,’ newspaper, wliose editor, we pre- 
sume, was one of the initiated. Thus inat- 
weut on for some years with but little 
llge. They called themselves tlie IJrii- 
an Church of Calcutta,” and, wlieu Ram- 
^/inohun Roy went to England, he was on the 
■strength of this title, received by the Unita- 
Vians as a brother ; wliile most persons look- 
Ai upon him as a Christian, though of an 
Ifteterodox section. The only bond between 
him and the English Unitarians, liowever, 
was one whicli niahomedaus and many otliers 
might claim as common to them ; for in 
every other respect, except his belief in the 
unity of God, Rammohuii Roy was altoge- 
ther opposed to those of the same denomin- 
ation of Britain. As time passed on tlie Somaj 
altered its character. Its European adher- 
ents fell away or went homo, and in their 
place came, about the year 1840, a large in- 
flux of hindoo disciples. The sceptical 
movement had in the minds of the more 
thoughtful of the alumni of the Calcutta 
High School, gone through its cycle. Infide- 
lity had found its need of something to be- 
lieve — something to satisfy the craving of 
the mind for rest and peace. Hence, when 
Rammohuii Koy came before them with his 
plausible scheme of vcdaiitic purity, and 
asking from them nothing in the way of su- 
perstition or conformity with the debasing 
ceremonial of the Hindoo religion, baiting his 
views by their apparent return to the reli- 
gion of their ancestors, they came to him in 
crowds. Debeudra Nath Tagore, who joined 
in 1839, was, however, the first well-known 
man who openly adhered to the new school ; 
and it is only from this date that we can 
speak of the Somaj as an important institu- 
tion. They now went fully into tho cause of 
progress. The * ludiau Mirror’, tho best native 
paper in ludia, was established us the organ 
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of the society, and by its moderation and 
ability it did much to extend its prin- 
(u'ples. Brauch churches aud good schools 
were now opened in different parts of Cal- 
cutta to catch both old and jtoung, and the 
society turned the critical point of its exist- 
ence, coming to the jircsent time on a flowing 
tide. See Brail mo, Hindoo, Bammohuu Rai. 

SOMA LATA, Tkl. Sarcostemraa aci* 
dum, VoifjL 

SOMAL or B(.‘er-us-Somal, Mie couuti*y 
of tlie Somali, to the south of Cape Guarda- 
fui, an account of which, and of its (inhabi- 
tants, was given in Loud, Geo. Trans. Tho So- 
mali country lies between the equator and the 
lllh degree of north latitude, is high in the 
north, and on the west is separated from the 
Galla nations by the river Jub, a large and fer- 
tilising stream wliich rises in the mountains of 
Southern Abyssinia and debouches in thelndiau 
Ocean. Capt. Speke states that the Somali are 
the descendants of a band of mahomedaiis who 
were driven* from Mekka in A. d. 1413, and 
crossed over to their present site, from which 
the Galla and Abyssiuians were subsequently 
dispossessed. Those at Aden are of a mixed 
race ; tall, slender, light and agile, with thiu 
lips, Grecian noses, but curly woolly hair. 
They are boisterous and warlike. The Somali 
people in their own land are wandering pas- 
torals, but have settled villages on the coast 
line with a patriarclial government. There 
are no ceremonies on birth-occasions, and no 
purification of women amongst these people. 
In the case of abortion or of a still-born child 
they say, “he hath returned,’’ that is to sa}'’, 
to home, in earth. When the mother perishes 
in child-birth, the parents claim a certain sum 
from “the man that killed their daughter.” 
Neither on tho continent nor at Zanzibar do’ 
they bind with cloth the head of the new- 
born babe. Twins, here called Wnpacha, aud 
by tho Arabs of Zanzibar Shukul, are usually 
sold or exposed in the jungle as amongst the 
Tbos of West Africa. If the child die, an 
animal is killed for a general feast, and in 
some tribes tho mother does a kind of penance. 
Seated outside the village, she is smeared with 
fat and flour, and exposed to the derision of 
people who surround her, liooting and mock- 
ing with offensive jests and gestures. To 
guard against this calamity tlie Wazararao 
and other tribes are in tho habit of vowing 
tliat the babe shall not be shaved till manhood, 
and tlie mother wears a number of talismans; 
bits of wood tied with a thong of snake’s skin, 
round lier neck, and beads of different shapes 
round her head. When carrying her off- 
spring, which she rarely leaves alone, she 
bears in her hand what is technically called a 
kirangozi, a “ guide” or “ guardian,” iii the 
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fcm of two sticks a few inches in length, fit will not injure those' about it«^ £veti la 
bound with bands of parti-coloured beads. Europe, it may be remembered, tlie old pre^ 
Tliis article, made by the Mganga or medicine- jiidice against children born with te^th is not 
man, is placed at night under the child’s head, wholly forgotten. The Somali are a purely 
and is carried jibout till it has passed the first nomadic race, totally unacquainted with agri- 
stage of life* * Ifhe kirangozi is intended to culture, and subsisting chiefly on the produce 
‘ guard the treasure against the malevolent of their inexhaustible flocks and herds. They 
apirits of tlie dead ; that almost univer- ! trade in sheep, cattle, ponies, ghee, gums, 
sal superstition, the Evil Eye, though an I hides, &c., which they bring from the interior 
article of faith amongst the Arabs, tlie ! to the great annual fjiirs held at Borbera and 
Wa-sawahili, and the Wa-inrima, is iin- j other places on their coast, or themselves 
known to the inner heathen. A name is | bring to Aden during the north-east mon- 
. given to the child without other celebration ' soon. At other seasons, when the sea is too 
than a debauch with pom be. This will some- dangerous fur their small craft to venture 
times occur at the birth of a male when he is across, they proceed inland to tend to their 
W’anted. The East Africans, having few flocks, and collect gum, myrrh, ostrich 
national prejudices, are fond of calling their | feathers, ivory, &c., for the next season’s 
* children after Arabs and other strangers ; \ trading. They are a good-tempered, though 
they will even pay a sheep for the loan of a i lazy and indolent race, but easily excited to 
merchant's name. There must be many ! auger ; on which account, in Aden, they can- 
* hundred Sayyid Said and Sayyid Majid now ' not even be trusted to carry sticks. In their 
in the country ; and as, during the eighteen | own country they are much addicted to 
mouths’ peregrination of the East African ■ plunder ; in Aden they are inveterate thieves 
Expedition, every child born on and near the : and gamblers, and require to be watched witli 
great trunk line was called Mhzungu — the i the greatest care. In person they are hand- 
white’’ — the Englishman has also left his ! some, active, and long-limbed ; of a purely 
mark in the land. Tlie period of ablactation, Caucasian caste of features, capable of uuder- 
as in South Africa, is prolonged to the second i going great privation and fatigue, but not 
or third year : which may account, ill part, for I easily induced to engage in hard manual 
the healthiness of the young and the almost . labour ; nevertheless 'some, tempted by high 
total absence of debility and deformity ? In- i wages, take employment as out-door servants, 
deed, the nearest approach to the latter is j and on board the coal vessels in the harbour, 
the unsightly protrusion of the umbilical re- | Their personal appearance is not uiifrequent- 
gion, sometimes to the extent of several I ly rendered extremely grotesque, from their 
inches, owing to ignorance of proper treat- : habit of staining the hair of a red colour, and 
ment ; but, though conspicuous in childhood, 1 teazing it out into a woolly mass ; but their 
it disappears after puberty. Women retain j carriage is always graceful, and the drapery 
the power of suckling llieir children to a late > of their dress picturesque. Dr. Latham con- 
age, even when they appear withered gran- siders the Somali tribes as a member of the 
dames. Until the child can walk without Galla or Ilmormo family, and this term to be 
danger, it is carried by the mother, not on the same as Suwohili and Sofala. The term 
the hip, as in Asia, but on the bare back for Suwahili is doubtless from the Arabic plural, 
warmth, a sheet or skin being passed over it | Suahil, Sea-coasts, whatever that of Somali 
and fastened at the parent’s breast. Even in j may mean, though these are also dwellers on 
infancy it clings like a young simiad, and the the coast, from a little to the .south of Babel- 
peculiar formation of the African race renders Mandeb. In 1827, a British vessel trad- 
the position easier by providing a kind of seat ing atBerbera was attacked and plundered 
upon which it subsides ; the only part of the by the Habr Ow’ul tribe of Somalce. Berbera 
body exposed to view is the little cocoanut is a port to the east of Zaila and Tajowra 
head, with the small, round, beady black eyes and nearly opposite to Aden. In consequence 
in a state of everlasting stare. Finally, the of unhealthy winds it is deserted for six 
**kigogo,”or child who cuts the two upper months every year. During the rest of the 
incisors before the lower, is either put to year it i.s visited by caravans of different 
death, or is given away or sold to the slave- tribes from the interior of Africa. A vessel 
merchant, under the impression that it w'ill of war was sent to punish the tribe for the 
bring disease, calamity, and death into the outrage whi(;h they had committed. On 6th 
household. The Wa-Sawuhili and the Zanzibar February 1827 a treaty of peace and cbm- 
Arabs have the same impressions : the former merce was signed by the elders of the 
kill the child ; the latter, after Khatmah tribe. An expedition was sent in 1854 to 
or perfection of the Koran, make it swear by explore the country between Berbera^ and 
nodding its head, if unable to articulate, that Zanzibar. On the 18th April 1855 the party 
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suddenly attacked by Somalee of the 
Kl Moosa tribe; t\v% British officers were 
wounded, one was killed, and the entire pro- 
perty of the expedition was carried off. Tlie 
murderers were not delivered up but a treaty 
was entered into. In 1855 the elders of the 
Hahr Gerhagi and the Habr Taljala tribes of 
Somalee entei'ed into an engagement with 
’the Political Resident at Aden to prohibit the 
slave trade. 

The following are the chief of the Somali 
mammalia. 

Canis variegf^tuSy Ruppell. “ The Somali 
Jackal.” He curries off kids and lambs, 
rather disdaining garbage*; and unless driven 
away by dogs, he is capable of doing great 
damage to the flocks. The Somali call him 
Dowao. 

llymia crocHta^ (Erxiehen), var. ? Bright 
fulvous hyaBua, with dark spots not very dis- 
tinct, and a bla(?k tail-tip: probably of the 
race termed M. crocuta rufa by Fischer, and I 
which Dr. Gray refers to II. brunnea, limn- ; 
herg (11. rufa, Cuv. and H. fusca, Geoff toy). 
Tliis name moi’e probably refers to the 
specimen in the Paris Museum described 
by Cuvier, Oss, Fo.ss, vii, 318 (4th edition), 
and which is evidently II. villosa, A, Smith 
{Lin. Trans., xv, pt. 1, 461) from South 
Africa (Port Natal); but which is not the 
^Strand Wolf of the Cape colonists (who | 
term the common spotted hyaBiia the ‘Tiger 
Wolf’) or 11. villosa, A. Smith, which Dr. 
Gray considers to be a S. African variety of : 
H. striata, Zim?nerma?f, tlie common striped I 
hysBiia of Asua and N. Africa. II. villosa 
is a distinct species, nearly affined to II. striata, 
but with the solitary true molar less developed, 
though more so than in H. crocuta. Vide also ' 
Cuvier, Oss, Foss, vii, 3 19 (4th edit.) Dr. Gray 
even institutes a genus Crocuta, to which lie 
refers as species C. inaculata (Canis crocuta, 
Erxiehen, Ilyajiia maculata, Humh„ v. II. 
capeiisis, Desmarest), the ordinary spotted 
hyaena, and C. brunnea (with synoiiymes as j 
before cited). The Somali animal is probably 
the latter. The Somali call it Waraba, or 
*‘Durwa,” It is common to all the Somali 
country, whines about the camp all night, 
anil devours anything it can find during the 
day, pulling down camels and even children. 
The natives have many superstitions about 
this animal, and a man is often called 
Waraba after his proper name, the idea 
being that by rubbing certain plants over the 
body the magician can convert himself like 
Mars into a wolf. In the cold season when 
the Waraba is hungry he attacks man. The 
Somali all declare this animal to be a herma- 
phrodite. (Vide Pliny, viii, 30; as cited 
by Cuvier, Oss, Foss, vii, 312, 4th edit.) 
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Mungos fascialus ; Herpestes fasciatof, 
Desmarest \ Yiverra mungo, V. 

ichneumon, Sekreher (^xom Buffon, iii, t 19); 
H. zebra, Ruppell \ Ryzasna suricata apud 
Children, (Appendix to ClappeHon’s Travels), 
call^l the kadaf. These anfmals run about 
in large batches, and defend themselves savage- 
ly when wounded. They inhabit the plateau, 
burrow deep, and when pursued endeavour to 
escape by hiding tliemselves; yet with char- 
acteristic curiosity, they must peep out of 
their asylum after a few minutes’ coucealmeut. 

Felis caracal, Schreber, called by the 
Somali ‘Jumbul,’ is priucipally found in 
the plains. 

Xerns rutilnns ; Stdurus rutilans,*jR;/; 7 pe// ; 
X. brachyotus, liemprich and Ehrenberg, 
apnd Gray ; Ground squirrel, called Daba- 
kalla. It abounds all over the country, bur- 
rows especially into deserted ant-hills aud 
under dead trees. Tho testes of the male are 
enormous ; and the colour of the coat is 
glossy and brilliant. 

Peciinator Spekei, Blyth, ‘ Common rat, 
Barabdubl. Inhabits stony ground, like 
the Ilyrax.’ I'liis highly interesting ro- 
dent belongs to a peculiar N. African 
group, of which one species only appears 
hitherto be toleral)ly known, the Ctenodac- 
lylus massonii, Gray., a notice of the anatomy 
of this animal, w as given by Mr. Yarrell, in 
Proc. Zool. Soc,, 1831, p. 49. A second 
species would seem to exist in the Mus gundi, 
Rothman, or Gundi marmot of Pennants 
‘Zoology,’ which, being described to be of 
tho “size of a small rabit,” and of a “testace- 
ous-red colour” can scarcely (as remarked by 
Dr. Gray) be specifically identical with Ct. 
massonii, oven though from the same country, 
Barbary. The fur of Ct. massonii is pale 
yellowish-brown ; and its tail is described by 
Mr. Aarrell to be one inch long. The 
Gundi is merely stated to have a “short tail.” 
Accordingly, the following (obviously another 
of the same gi oup and region), with rudimen- 
tary tail “but just perceptible to the touch,” 
is probably a third species, which was ob- 
served by Captain Lyon in the mountains 
north of Tripoli, That traveller informs us, 
that, it much resembles a Guinea-pig in 
form, but is of a light brown mouse-colour. 
Fur longer than that of a rat, and very silky ; 
eyes black, large aud prominent. Orifices of 
ears, which are quite fiat against the sides of 
tho head, also black, and free from hair ; the 
tail, or rather a little stump in place of one, is 
just perceptible by the touch, and from ft 
grows a tuft or bunch of long black hairs. 
The body is very round and fat, aud particu- 
larly broad at the shoulders. These animals 
burrow amongst the rocks. They are eaten with 
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greatrelishbythenativosjandnocloubtfirevery probably 2| inches ; or^with hair inches | . 
good, as the flesh is exceedingly white and Tarse with toes 1| iucHfs. Auricle (measured 
ftt, and resembles that of a rabbit. The posteriorly) | inch. The skall measures 
animals of this group are clad with delicately inches in length and l-jV loch in greatest • 
soft fur, have yery long moustaches, and four breadth (at the zygomata posteriorly) ; 
toes only on each foot. The palms and soles between the orbits somewhat exceeding 
are naked, the latter to the heel or tarsal joint; | inch. Fur, soft and moderately long, of a 
and the entire lengdi of the tarse is brought sandy grey-brown colour, slightly washed ^ 
to the ground when walking. Over each with rufous especially on the crown ; the * 
claw is a curving tuft of stiffisli bristles, more j basal half of the piles pale dusky ; at the 
conspicuously developed on tlie bind-feet; iiafes, the fur is more dense and woolly, and 
and the innermost toe of the hind-foot has a rufescent-wliilish or pale isabelline: the 
peculiar combing apparatus, which has been moustaches are chiefly black, and the longest 
described by Mr. Yarrell in the inslauce of of them measure about 3 inches ; the hairs 
Ctenodactylus massonii. “With this comb- upon the tail are shorter towards its base, 
like instrument,** remark^ that naturalist “the then lengthened as in the squirrels; these 
little animals were observed [in the Loudon long liairs being of a sullied or Isabella white 
Zoological garden] to bo continually dressing for the basal half, and then black with a white 
their soft fur ; and the facility with which j tip : hence, in the living animal, the bushy 
they managed to reach every part of cacli j tail would appear whitish along its middle, 
lateral half with the toe of the foot on that j with broad black lateral and longitudinal 
aide, as well as the rapidity of the motion, | bands, which again are fringed externally 
were very remarkable.” The muzzle is com- i with dull white : hairs upon the feet whitish, 
pletely furred ; and the rudimentary or short the tufts or brushes over and impending the 
tail is furnished with long hair (as in the kiud-claws showing conspicuously : the com b- 
Sciuridae). The rodential tusks are iiarrow ing apparatus of the innermost liind-toe con- 
and rounded ; and in Ctenodactylus there are sists of some exceedingly harsh and stiff short 
only three molars on each side above and bristles immediately impending (but shorter 
below, and whi(di arc surrounded with emimel, than) the claw, and above these again are 
the upper having one deep indentation external- some equally short bristles which are not 
Jy, the lower being indented on both sides. In quite so rigid ; over which is finally the long 
the new genus there is a small and simple incurved tuft of finer bristles, the lowermost 
fourth molar anteriorly above and below ; and of which are shorter and more rigid than the 
the next to it above is smaller than the third upper: on the next toe the same remarkable 
and fourth, and seems to have no distinct in- structure is seen, and more easily felt, but is 
dentation (the molars being, however, much considerably less developed. This discovery 
worn away by attrition in the specimen ex- of a second generic form of a peculiar group, 

amined). The lower jaw of Pectinator is hitherto represented only by Ctenodactylus 

very remarkable for showing no indication (which has long stood quite isolated among 
even of a coronoid process ; a fact not men- other Rodentia), will be hailed with some 

tioned by Mr. Yarrell in his description of satisfaction by those who have paid attention 

the anatomy of Ctenodactylus. The condyle to the classification of the order, and will tend 
is small, and articulates on a level with the to remove such doubts as may exist of the 
crowns of the molars. The auditory bullas propriety of recognising this as a separate ^ 

ai*e remarkably large and are seen from above family (however limited, according to present 
(as in Chinchilla.) The antiorbital foramen knowledge), about equivalent to the Chin- 
is large. Palate contracted, narrowing to chillidas of South America, to which, upon 
the front ; and the post-palatal emargina- the whole, the PectinatOFidge would seem to 
tion is continued forward to a line with be mure nearly affined than to any other 
the middle of the last molar ; externally, known form. It is highly probable, how- 
Pectinator is distinguished from Ctenodacty- ever, that more species and even generic 
lus by having the tail and ear-conch well-de- forms remain to be discovered of this peculiar- 
veloped, a smaller eye ; and apparently a ly African family ; and that it will prove to 
general adaptation for more diurnal and less be at least as extensive as the Chincliillidae ; 
fossorial habits. The eyes are scarcely so and perhaps that even Petromys should be * 
l^rge as in a common rat. The auricles are admitted within its extreme confines. Capt. 
broadly ovoid, subnude, with a fringe of Lyop*s Tripoli animal, with tail reduced to a 
whitish hairs on their anterior margin, and a mere tubercle, is certainly one species which 
patch of dense whitish fur at base on their has not yet been scientifically examined ; 
outer surface. Length of P. spekei, from and the Gundi marmot of Pennant is pro- 
nose to base of tail, about 6 inches ; and tail I bably another : but these little mouse-coloured 
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rodenti' leldpm attract the attention of un* generally in pair», and is fond of ravines under 
scientific collectors ; linless^ indeed, it should hills, the beds of nullahs, and patches of desert 
so happen that their attention had been vegetation. In the northern Somali country, 
especially directed to them. these antelopes are caught in snares : else* 

IJyrax habessimcuSf Hemprich andEhren- where they are run down on foot, taking half 
berg : Ashkoko of the Appendix to Bruce’s a day on account of their gmt swiftness- 
Travels; recognised as a distinct species by The jackal (Canis variegatus) cannot catch 
Dr. Gray ; but referred by Dr. Ruppell to tliem. They sleep by day under the trees ; 
H. damar, Cuvier, v. syriacus of Schreber. and in the plains their dung (which becomes 
Half-grown specimen. “ The Somal call it peculiarly foetid with a musky odour in the 
Bauni. It inhabits rocky ground and delights sun) is found in heaps as if they assembled 
in sunning itself, running about the rocks, for that purpose. Many animals resort 
and living in chinks and holes. Neither Lt. habitually to one place to deposit their dung ; 
Speke nor I ever saw it iu the plains. The among them the Indian rhinoceros, which in 
Arabs here eat it, but the Somal do uot. the Kajmahal hills is wabdied for and shot by 

Gazelle ? Heads of male and female, the natives at such places; and the lu- 

of one of the several species which have been dian four-horned antelope exhibits the same 
more or less confounded under G . dorcas ; propensity, when tame and loose in a large 
and quite- distinct -from the common Aden enclosure. 

Gazelle, whi(di is frequently brought alive to Oreotragm ^aliatrix ; Antilope oreotragus, 
Calcutta. One marked j)eculiarity consists in Forster \ A. saltatrix, jBorf6/opr/. The * Klip 
the ears being of an ash-grey colour, con- springer’ of tlio Cape colonists. A kind of 
trastiiig strongly with the hue of the neck antelope called Alakrut. Tliey live in the 
and doubtless also of tlie body. Hoi ns rohu.st, higher ranges of the mountains, only in pairs, 
curved backward and then upward, and di- and are not unlike the musk-deer iu coat, 
verging but slightly ; much longer, and with They are by no means shy, seldom flying be- 
the annuli wider apart, than in the Aden fore the foot-fall is heard. They hop iu an 
Gazelle, though the animal would seem to be awkward manner on the points of the hoof at 
of tlie same size. The horns of the female no great pace or distance at a time. The 
are very much stouter than we liave seen in people of the country prize the venison.— 
any other female Gazelle, and follow the same Treaties, Engagements and Sunnuds, VoU 
curve us in the male, having rudimentary vii, p. 319 ; Mr, Blyth in Beng. As, Soc, 
annuli. Muzzle whitish, with a strongly Jour,, Vol,\\, Specimens sent by Capt, 
contrasting black nose-patch. The society Burto7i from Somali country, 
possesses a species of Gazelle (habitat uucer- SONALU, Bfixa. Cathartocarpus fistula, 
tain), which much resembles the Aden Gazelle Pers. 

except in being considerably larger, with 80MANATH, or Deo Puttun, also called 
proportionally longer and more distantly Puttun Somanath or Somnath Puttun, is a town 
knobbed horns, mucJi as iu tho present race ; with a temple of great sanctity iu the south of 
but both of these have the ears rufescent and Guzerat ; its gates were carried away by 
not ashy. At present, we are far from being Mabraiul of Gliuzni, in 1024 and brought 
satisfied with the manner in which Dr. Gray back from Afighanistau in 1843 by the 
has brought together sundry of tliese affined British troops. Somunatlia or Someswara^ is 
races of Gazelle, in the Pi o(f. Zool. Soc. for the name of iho type of Siva. The temple of 
June 11th, 1850. (Ann. Mag. N. II., viii, 1851, the idol, was supported by 56 pillars in rows, the 
p. 131). It seems like cutting rather than idol was of polished stone, about five cubits 
unravelling of the tangled knot. Lt. Burton high, of proportionntethickness, and two cubits 
writes — “A kind of Gazelle called by the were below ground. Mahmud took the place 
people Dera, as you may observe that there by storm, and himself entering the temple he 
is an elevation of loose replicated skin upon broke the liiignm with a heavy mace. Some 
the nose. It seems to live during the dry of the fragments he conveyed to Ghuzui aud 
season without water, and affects the desert, they were placed at the door of the great 
not being very shy in presence of man, but mosque. One portion brought back by the 
avoiding jungle. They are found in flocks.” English soldiers, after the Affghau war, ia 
Madoqua saltiana ; Anti lope saitiana, 1842, was offered to the temple by Lord 
Blainville ; A. madoqua, H, Smith, A beau- Ellenborough but tlieofier was uot accepted. 
tifiil skio of a male ; and heads of two other This idol is related to have been brought 
males and of a female. This little ante- to India from the Kaaba, on the adveot: 
lope is called Sagaro, by the Somal; Beni of Mahomed ; brahmiuical records, however, 
Israel in Abyssinia; and Ghazahik by the refer it to the time of Krishna. The $oma* 
Arabs. It abounds throughout the countiy uath idol, in- fact, was one of the twelve 
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E t lingums then set up in various parts of 
B, several of wliich were destroyed by the 
early mahomedau conquerors. It seems es- 
tablished that the worship of Siva, under this 
type prevailed throughout India at least as 
early as the 5th or 6th century. When the 
Somnath temple was plundered by Mahmud of 
Ghazni in a. d. 1024, Byrani deo, (Brahma 
deva) of Guzerat was deposed. IMie temple 
stood in the country of Soreth ; a province of | 
the peninsula of Guzerat, which is now more j 
generally known under the name of Kaltywar; | 
and which is celebrated in the Pnranas for 
containing five inestimable blessings. First, 
the river Goomtee ; second, beautiful women 
third, good horses ; fourth, Somnath; ami fifth, | 
Dwaraka. Among the many places in Soreth 
that are held sacred by the hiiidoos, Somnath 
or Somnath Pattau, as it is more generally j 
termed, has always been one of the most re- 
markable. It stands one or two miles from 
the sea, at the junction of three rivers, the 
Hurna, Kupuia, and Sersutty, at a distance of j 
three mifes to the east of the port of Kelawul. 
The idol itself, “ Somnath, is one of the 
twelve symbols of INIahadeo, which are said 
• by hindoos to have descended from heaven 
to the earth. The holy image was, ac- 
cording to mahomedau authors, destroy- 
ed by Mahmud, but in late years Ahela 
Bhai, the widow of a prince of the Mah- 
ratta family of Holkar, erected a new tem- 
ple on the exact site of that which was 
demolished. A symbol of maliadeo has 
been placed in this temple, whi(!h is deemed 
peculiarly propitious to those who desire off- 
spriug ; not far from this, the hiiidoo pilgrim 
is shown a solitary peepul tree, on the bank of | 
the Sersutty river, which he is assured stands 
on the exact spot where the Sri Krislien 
received the mortal wound from an arrow that 
terminated his incarnation. Mahmud left 
Ghuziii, on his expedition against Somnath, 
in September A. i). 1024; his numerous army 
was accompanied by crowds of volunteers, the 
fiower of the south of Turkistan. Ajmir and 
Anhilwara fell before him. Advancing against 
Somnath, for two days, his most devoted fol- 
lowers were beaten headlong back by the va- 
lour of the Rajputs, fightiii*; for hearth and 
altar. On the third day, Mahmud led al 
furious charge in person, five thousand Iiiu- 
dops lay dead and the day was won. When he 
entered the shrine of Som Iswara, he beheld 
a superb edifice of hewn stone, its lofty roof 
supported by pillars curiously carved and set 
with precious stones. In the adytum, to 
'which no external light penetrated and which 
WiW illuminated only by a lamp suspended 
from Ihe centre by a golden chain, appeared 
^ the symbol of Som-Iswara, a stone cylinder 
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which rose nine feet in height above the floor 
of the temple and penetrated six feet below it. 
Two fragments of this object of idolatrous 
worship were, at the king’s order, taken off, 
that one might be thrown at the thi'eshold of 
the public mosque and the other at the court 
gate of his own palace of Ghuzni. Other frag- 
ments were reserved to grace the holy cities 
of Mecca and Medina. While Mahmud was 
thus employed a crowd of brahmans offered an 
enormous ransom if the king W'ould desist 
from further mutilation: — Mahmud hesitated : 
but after a moineut’s pause, he exclaimed that 
he would be known by posterity not as the 
idol-seller but as the destroyer. The work of 
destruction then continued and was rewarded 
by the discovery in the vaults below the ady- 
tum of untold treasures. Thus fell Som- 
iiath. Its gates were takvn to the mosque of 
Ghuzni from which they were removed wJien 
the British troops returned from the occupa- 
tion of that country in 1842. On this oc- 
casion, Lord Elleiiborough issued the follow- 
ing notice in the form of a Proclamation from 
the Governor-General to all ihe princes and 
chiefs and people of India : — My brothers and 
friends, — Our victorious army bears the gates 
of the temple of Somnath in triumph f\*om 
Affglianistan, and the despoiled tomb of Sul- 
tan Mahmud looks upon the ruins of Ghuznee. 
The insult of 800 years is .at last avenged. 

. The gates of the temi)le of Somnath, so long 
the memorial of your humiliation, are become 
the proudest record of your national glory — 
the proof of your superiority in arms over the 
nations beyond the Indus. To you, princes 
i and chiefs of Sirliind, of Kajwarra, of Malwa, 
and Guzerat, I shall commit this glorious 
trophy of successful war. You will, your- 
selves, with all honour, transmit the gates of 
sandalwood through your respective terri- 
tories, to the restored temple of SomiiatlK 
The chiefs of Sirhind shall be informed at 
what time our victorious army will first de- 
liver the gates of the temple into their guar- 
dianship, at the foot of the bridge of the Sut- 
lej. My brothers and friends, — I have ever 
relied with confidence upon your attachment 
to the British Government. You see how 
worthy it proves itself of your love, when, re- 
garding your honour as its own, it exerts the 
power of its arms to restore to you tlie gates 
of the temple of Somnath so long the me- 
morial of your subjection to the AfFghans. 
For myself, identified with yon in interest and 
in feeling, I regard with all your own en- 
thusiasm the high achievements of that heroic 
army, reflecting alike immortal honor upon 
my native and upon my adopted country. To 
preserve and to improve the happy union of 
our two countries, necessary as it is to the 
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welfare of both, is the constant object of my the country was invaded by tlio aitny of Ala- 
thoughts. Upon that union depends the ud-diii Muliammud Khilgi, which occupied 
security of every ally, as well as of every Nahrwala, or Auludwara, and annexed the 
subject, of the lii'itisli government, from the province to the cmi)iro of Delhi. About a 
miseries whereby, in former times, India was century a fbn* their expliision from Balabhis, 
afflicted; through that alone ha4 our army about a. d. 7o8, Kappa or Vappaka, founded a 
now waved its triumplmiit standards over the new kingdom at Chitor, and his son Guhila, 
ruins of Ghnznee, and planted them upon the or Guhaditya gave to his tribe the new 
Kahi Hissar of Oabul. May that good name of Guhilawat, or Galulot, by which 
Providence, which has hitherto so manifestly they arc still known. About the same time 
protected me, still extend to mo its favour, acliiefoftbe Chaura tribe, named Kau raja, 
that I may so use the power now intrusted to or the “ jungle lord,^’ founded a city on the 
my hands, as to advance your prosperity and bank of the Saraswati, al)out seventy miles 
secure your happiness, by placing tli(3 union to the south-west of Mount Abu, culled 
of our two countries upon fouudatious \\hich Auhalwara Pattan, whicli soon became the 
may render it eternal. Kut the gates never most famous place in Western India. Some, 
reached their destination. Public opini- what earlier, or about a. d. 720, Krishna, the 
0 !i stopped them on-route. Some of the Pahlava prince of the peninsula, built the fort 
fragments of the liiigiim were couv(‘ 3 'ed of Klapura, the beauty of which, according to 
to Ghuzni and placed at tlic door of the the inscription, nstouished the immortals. In it 
great mos<iue. Oiie portion brought back by he established an image of Siva adorned with 
the British army after the Affghau wai‘, in j the crescent. Following this <*lue General 
1842, was oflered to the temple by Lord Cunningham inclines to iclenrify Klapura with 
Ellenborough, but was not accepted. When the famous city of Soinnatli, which, as the 
Somnath temple was plundered by jMahmml capital of the peninsula, was usually called 
iiiA. D. 1024, Byram deo (Bralima deva) of Pattan Somnath. According to Postans the 
Guzerat wasihjposed. Captain Postans says, old city of Pattan is built upon a projection 
the situation of this great fane of hinduism, is of the mainland, forming the southern point 
as imposing as it is itself magnificent, as a of the small port and bay of Verawal. This 
structure of other times. Crowning a bold name General Canningham takes to be the 
promontory, the tlinndering and eternal .‘surges same as El.apura, or Elawar, which, by 
lash the walls which protect it, and a wild ex- a transpasitioii that is very common in India, 
pause of ocean begirts the cliff on which it would l)ceame Erawal. Thus Nar-sinh has 
stands. The exterior is richly adorned with I)e<‘ome llan-si, and Hanod i.s used indifTerently 
finely-chiselled sculpture', on which, unfortn- >vtih Narod, and the ancient Yarul, is the 
iiately, the wing of (im<3 has not flapped modern Elur, or Flora. General Cunningham 
harmless or tlio alternation of seasons left mi- | says Pattan Somiiatij was famous fora temple 
touched. There is nothing in the vedas, of Siva, wliicli enslirim'd a figure of llie god 
pnranas and other brahniinical text-boo1v.'«, to bearing a crt‘sc.ent on his liead a.s Somnath, 
illnstrato the origin and liistory of the Somnath or the “lord of the moon,’’ This appella- 
teniplc. The earliest notice that we possess tion was therefore the proper name of the 
of Somnath is contained in the brit3f account temple, and not of the city, which he concludes, 
of the successful campaign of Mahmud of must have been Elapnra or Erawal, the modern 
Ghuzni. According to Ferislita the fortified Verawal, liutSoina Nath is the title of Svvayam- 
city of Somnath w'as situated on a narrow nath, or Self-existing and tlie religion wa.c, 
peninsula, washed on three si<Ies by the sea. of oU' to Arabia and India, aud 

It wa.s the residence of the rajah, and Naliar- tliere is reason for believing, what the early 
wala (a transposition of A nliahvara) was then mahomedan authorities a.ssert, viz., that tlio 
only “ a frontier city of Gujarat.” This Lat, worshipped by the idolaters of Mecca, 
agrees with the native historie.s, whicli place was a similar deity to tlio Swnyam-iuitli of 
the close of the Chaura dynasty of Auhalwara tlie hindoos. — Posta?ts^ Wesicrn Inditt^ VoL 
ill S. 998, or a. d. 941, wdieii the sovereignly ii, pp. 18, 19; JfisL of (luzerafj translated 
passed into the hands of the Clnilnkya primre, ht/ Dr. Bird ; Cunningham's Ancient Geog, 
Miila raja, who became the paramount ruler of India, 318-320 ; Prhisep, p. 284 ; 
of Somnath and Auhalwara. After the time of Historg of Persia, Vol. 1, cli. ix ; Wihon ; 
Mahmud, vSominitli would appear to have been Townsend's Outrani and HavelocPs, p, 49, 
nbaiidoned by its rulers in favor of Auhalwara, Sco Lingnm. 

which is mentioneil as the capital of Gujarat SOMA SIDDHANTA, see Varalia, 

in the timo of Mnliammad Ghori and his sue- SOMA YAGA, the Soma juice presouted 

cessors Aihc<|. It was still the capital of the as an oblation and then drunk. — H’Uson. 
kingdom in A. n. 097, or a. o, 1297, when SOMBRFIKO, see Nicobar isluuds. 
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SOMBREROS, Sp. Hats. 

80MB U, Tam. Pimpinella anisum. 
SOMENDILLA, Tam., Maleal. A 
tree yielding the best and most usefu 
wood in Ceylon for naval purposes. It 
is commonly called Halmililc and Ilameuiel, 
by the Dutch and Portuguese. It grows 
straight, from twenty to forty feet higli, and 
from twelve to thirty inches in diameter. 
This tree, with the satin wood is the most 
plentiful and valuable found in Ceylon ; and 
can be obtained at a moderate rate: it may be 
considered superior to any wood for capstaiu 
bars, cross and trussel-trees, cask-staves, bat- 
tens for yards, fishes for masts, boat-building, 
&c. At Madras, it is highly valued for 
coach work from the toughness and fineness 
of its grain. Ilalmilile is tho Berry a am- 
monilla, the Triucoraalleo wood of commerce. 
— on the Timber of Qeylon \ Mendis. 

SOMESVVARA, or Somnath, ‘lord of the 
moon,’ a title of Siva ; also applied to Surya, 
the Sun-god. — Tod's Travels, p. 508. See 
Kala, Priyanath, Katiwar. 

SOMIDA MANU, Tel. Soymida febri- 
fuga, Ad, Juss,; Swietenia fcbrifuga, It. ii, 
398. 

SOM-ISWARA, see Kattyawar, Somanath. 

SOMINTA, Tel. Sesbania a^gyptiaca, Pers. 
-®schynoineno sesban, R, iii, 332. 

SOMMACO, It. Sumach. 

SOMAVALLI, Tel. Teuospora cordifo- 
lia, Miers, 

SOMAVALLI, Kind. Jivanti inanapala. 

SOMBRE BAT, Eng. Nycticejas atratus, 
Bly, 

SOMNATH PATTAN, its temple is the 
counterpart of Balbek. Tiie ling or phallus, 
there was one of the twelve in several cities 
of India. Somnath gates, are now quietly 
laid up in a corner of the hall. The gates, eleven 
feet long by nine broad, verity Feristah’s ac- 
count of »Somnath to liave been five yards 
high. The beautiful arabesqiie.s carved on tlie 
marble, attest to the taste of Mahmud, ac- 
quired from tho hiiidoo architecture of ante- 
mahomedan India, and tho Cube characters on 
the borders record his triumph over hindoo 
idolatry. — Tr, Hind,, Vol. i, p. 403. 

SOM NEE, a river near Mundesore, in 
Sindhiah’s territory. 

SOMNI, Hind. Dicliptera roxburghiana. 

SOMPA, Tel. Anethum .sowa, Aniseed. 

SOM-KAJ, Be NO. Vernon ia aiithelmin- 
tica, Willd. Seeds of Coriyza (or Serra- 
tula) anthelmintica — a worm medicine often 
sold in the bazaar instead of Zeera seeah, or 
black carraway. — Ben. Fhar, 

SOM SIJING, Hind. Pin us excelsa. 

SON, also H’nycl, BurtM. Horse. 

SON. To have a son, a male child, is 
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the great deeire of the married hindoo, and 
if a son be not born to a hindoo, he adopts 
one. The Sanscrit word meaning a son, is 
said to mean deliverer from hell. Since the 
son delivers his father from hell (Manu, ix, 
188). Thik accounts for the extreme desire 
entertained by the bindoos for male off- 
spring. Thus Bhima, like Dasarntha in the 
Raraayana, and many others, performed the 
holiest acts for the sake of obtaining a son. 
Tho sou alone by the offering of the funeral 
libation (sraddha) is supposed to procure rest 
for tho departed spirit of the. father. — Wil^ 
Hams* Story ofNala,p. 178. 

SONA, Leech. Ursus tibetanus, F. Cuv., 
Bly. 

SONA, Duk., Hind. Gold. 

SONA, Hind. Bauhiuia purpurea, also 
Baubinea variegata. 

SONA GULLI, see Pir Panjal range. 

SONA, a river near Puttureali, in the 
Saugiir district. 

SON AG A RU, Tel. — ? Ochre. 

SONAGIRI, one of tho five hills ofRa- 
jagriha. 

SONAI, a river near Mattee Cuttn, in 
Sylhet. A river in Comillah. 

SONAI KOLAWARU, see Korawa. 

SONALI, also Sonahi, Beng. Carthnrto- 
larpus fistula, Roxb., also Tetranthera qua- 
dri folia. 

SONA-LUTA, Beng. Common rue, Ruta 
graveolens. 

SONA-MAKHI, Hind. Canthnris visica- 
toria. 

SONA-MOOG, Beng. Pliascohis aureus. 

SONA-PAT, Beng., also Sona-mookhee, 
Hind. Cassia clongala. 

SONA PUR, see India. 

SONAR, a river near Puttureali in the 
Saugor district, a river of Dumoh. 

SONAR, Hind., from sona, gold, a work- 
er in gold and silver. One of the five artizaii 
wastes of the bindoos, the other four being 
tho iron-smith, brazier, stonemason and 
carpenter. 

SONARI. a littlo village situated on a 
low spur of a sandstone bill between tho 
Betwa and Besali rivers, six miles to tlio 
soulh-west of Sauchi, 21 miles N. E. of Bhu- 
pal. It contains numerous buddhist topes. 

SON BALLAHA SENA, see Inscriptions. 

SON-BALLI, Hind, Croton plicatuin. 

SON-BIIANDAR, a cave at Rujagriha. 

SONCHAL, of Ravi, Malva parvifolia, L. 

SONCHAL, Hind. Pink clover of Kashmir. 

SONCUUS CILIATUS, Lam. 

S, oleracous, Roxh., W. Jc. 

Sow thistle, Eno. Etrinta, Tel. 

Dodak, Hind. Adavi mullangi, 

Ka't mulingi kiri, Tam. 
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A native of Europe, of the Panjab plains, 
and up to 8,500 feet, also of Peninsular Indui 
It yields a milky juice on incision. Cattl 
are fond of it. Used in the Neilgherries as 
a pot herb by tlio natives. Also the Kash 
vtiW people are said to use it as a vegetable 
and it is probably the ‘ dwarf sow tliistl 
the shoots of which the Ladaki use in a simi 
Inr way, according to Moorcroft, though tlii 
may be the Tragopogon (q. v.) — Jajfrcy 
J. rj,»St€Wart, M. D, 

SONCHUS ORIXENSIS. 

Bliaiigra, Hind. Diighdika, ITini 

Kala bliangra, | Saliadovi, 

Bari (H.) Jangli-tamaku. Similar to Lac 
tuca in its properties . — FowelTs Ua7id-book 
Vol. i, p. 355. 

SONDAIJ, Bkno. Cathartocarpus fis 
tula, Pers,f also Tetranthera quadriiolia. 

SONDELI, Can. Sorex ca3rulescens, 
ShaWf Bh/th., also Sorex iiidicus, Oeoff 
Musk-rat or Shrew. 

SONDI, a predatory tribe of Central India 
The principal among the illegitimate, or, as 
they are often termed, halfcastc llajputs, 
in Central India, are the Soiidi, who 
have spread from Soiulwarra (a country to 
which they give the name) to many adjoin- 
ing districts. This tribe is divided into 
many classes or families, which take their 
names from Rajput ancestors ; but all in- 
termarry, Second marriages among their 
women are very coinrnou, and from the strict 
usages of the Rajputs upon this point, there 
is none on which they doom the Sondi to 
have so degraded the race from which they 
are descended. The Sondi have been either 
cultivators or plunderers, according to the 
strength or weakness of the government 
over them ; but they have always had a 
tendency to predatory war, and have cherished 
its habits, even when obliged to subsist by 
agriculture. Their dress is nearly the same as 
that of the other inhabitants, though they 
imitate in some degree the Rajputs in the 
shape of their turbans. They are, in general, 
robust and active, but rude and ignorant to a 
degree. No race can bo more despised and 
dreaded than the Sondi are by the other in- 
habitants of the country. Another tribe is 
the Bheelalah, who have sprung from Rajputs 
of the Bheel tribe : they derive their name 
from associating with the Blieels, among 
whom, from the superior rank of their sires, 
they obtain respect ami consequence. The 
chiefs of the Blieels in the Vindhya moun- 
tains are almost all Bheelalah. This class 
combine with the pride and pretensions of 
Rajputs, the cunning and roguery of the 
Bheels ; and appear to be, almost without ex- 
ception, a debauched and igaorant race, often 
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courageous from constant exposure to danger, 
but invariably marked by au equal want of 
honour and of shame. We never see in them 
any of those gleams of generous and chival- 
rous spirit, which now and then break forth 
to redeem the feelings, and even the vices, of 
true Rajputs. The vanity of this race has 
lately been flattered by their having risen into 
such power ami consideration, that neighboui^- 
ing Rajput chiefs found it their interest to 
forget their prejudices, and to condescend so far 
as to eat and drink with them. Tlie Bheelalah 
and Sondi chiefs were the only robbers in 
Malwa, whom under no circumstances travel- 
lers could trust. There are oaths of a sacred 
but obscure kind among those that are 
Rajputs, or who boast their blood, which are 
almost a disgrace to take, but which it is as- 
serted, the liasest was never known to break be- 
fore Mundroop Singh, a Bheelalah, and some 
of Ids associates, plunderers on the Nerbudda, 
showed the example. — Malcolm's Central 
India, Vol. ii, pp. 15, 153 to 156. See Bangru 

SONDRI BRERI, or Sondi Breri. An 
ebbing and flowing spring near the Berengi 
river in Kashmir. It appears about the Ver- 
uul equiuox. It seems to bo an underground 
contiuuatiou of the Berengi river. 

80NE. The fishermen settled along the 
coast from Ghcriah to the north, near Surat, 
and at Colaba, in Bombay, are Koli of 
the Sone tribe ; a few of them, notwith- 
standing, enter on board of vessels, as 
mariners, but the vessels must be manned 
by natives, the Sone fearing to lose caste, 
which would take place did they sail with 
Europeans. The chief Patel of this tribe 
resides at Angria ; lie is looked ou as a 
egislator, being endowed with power to 
adjust the affairs of the Sone Koli, settle 
their disputes, &c. The women of the Sone 
Koli wear choli, or jackets, and have a num- 
ber of glass bangles on their left-hand ; they 
are frequently seen in Bombay assisting their 
lusbands in fishing and importing fish into 
ho fort and outside market. When they 
marry, the ornaments which were intended 
to a^lorn their right wrists are consecrated, 
ml thrown into the sea, as an offering to the 
leity who presides over that element, and an 
avocation to defend her husband from the 
lungers of the ocean. Not a caste meeting of 
he Soiie Koli can take place without large po- 
rtions of mawa flower arrack being imbibed ; 
,nd they frequently give any quantity of fish 
or half a tumbler of raw brandy. The chief 
ribes of Koli are the Raj Koli ; Solesy Koli; 
Tonkry Koli ; the Dhour Koli ; Dungry 
Joli ; the Bhil Koli ; Mullar Koli ; the Aheer 
^oli ; Murvy Koli ; the Sone Koli and a few 
thers. lu Bombay, Tanuab, Bhewndi, 
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Rullinn, Bassoin, Daman, , nro a great 
nbmber of christiiui Koli, said to liave been of 
tfie Sone section and to have been forcibly 
converted by tbo rortugnese, but, terrilied by 
the cholera in 1820-21, a portion reverted to 
paganism. 

SONE, a tributary to the Ganges : it rises 
On tlie Ainarkantak table-land, lat. 22® 44', 
long. 82® 7' ; from 3,500 to 5,000 feet above 
the sea ; runs N. 30 m. ; N. W. 80 in. ; N. 
40 ni. ; Diiiapoor. — Length, 405 in. receives 
the Koel, 140 ; Kiinbor, 130 ; Johiln, 
100 m. Including the Plialgii and other rivers 
falling into the Ganges above Lajmahal, 
42,000 sq. milesdrained. The navigation of the 
river is not considered available for purposes 
of important utility higher than Daudnagud, 
60 miles from the conthienco with the Ganges. 
The plains of Rewah arc fertile ; hut the 
valley of the Sone to the south of the Kyrnore , 
range is desolate. The people arc indolent j 
and untrustworthy ; though widely ditrerent 1 
in other respects, there is one characteristic 
common to the llaghcl of Rewah, the Rundeln 
of Bundclcund and the Rajput of Gwalior and 
Malwn, a dislike to labour or service away 
from their liomes, they generally leave tilling 
of the soil to the inferior and servile classes, 
and are regarded as (he heads of the local 
society. Maii}^ of the Rajputs in the states of j 
Central India, give themselves up to sloth and 
the immoderate use of opium. Malwa and 
Gwalior are great centres of tnule. In Malwa, 
the towns of Indore, l»liopal,Oojoin, M iind ipore, 
Rutlam,Dhar, Jowra, Augur, Neeimich, Slioo- 
jawulpoor and Kliilsa are the principal marts. 
The Sone river, traverses the province of Bahar. 

SONEPUT, was one of tlie five pat or 
prastha assigned over to the Paiidava bro- 
thers, and has derived its name from raja 
Souee, the son of Blioput, who reigned 920 
B. c. A little image was here turned up in 
December 1864 when sinking a well. It | 
is of clay, baked and polished like Cluinar 
pottery. Tlie figure is sitting cioss-legged 
■with a club in each liand. Below the left 
knee is observed a very short inscription 
ill a very old Nagari cliaractcr. General 
Cunningham has read this inscription and 
supposes the idol to be an A<Iitya or imago 
of the sun. The age of it, he thinks, to 
be at least 1,2(X) years. This agrees with 
the period of the seventh century when the 
hindoo Puranism had assumed a hundred 
heads and forms to contend with buddhism. 
There were then followers of Brahma, Indra, 
Gunesha, Surya, Cliandra, and a host of 
gods, all of whom succumbed to the power, 
ful Shivites and Vishiiuvites. The only 
trace of the worship of Surya found in the 
nineteenth century, in Northern India, is 


in Benares, where, in a corner of the 
qiiadrniiglo of the temple of Uiiiin-poOrna, is 
a small shrine dedicated to the sun. The 
idol representing that luminary, however, is 
seated in a chariot drawn by seven horses 
witli a glory round his head, a representation 
of (he old Sol of Homer. — Tr, of Hind,^ 
VoL ii, />. 384. 

SONERILA. The prettiest little annual 
in tlie iieiglibourhooil of Tavoy is a species of 
of Soncrila. Its bright purple lilossoins^peep- 
ing up in the grass attrnet the attention of the 
most cnsnal observer. — ]\Iason. 

SONK,.Hinp. Indian Fennel, Foenieulnm 
panmorium, Ben. Ffuir.y p, 226, alsoF. vul- 
gare. Aniseed. 

■ SliNF, ])iJK. Pimpinella aiiisnm. See Con- 
fection of black pep[)er, Perin-siraguin. 

SONF, Duk. Fennel. Nigella sativa. 

SONG, Eng. 

Sir, Hrb. Sur, Sans. 

Goet, Hind. Gata, 

Out of (lie 64 sciences of (lie bindoos, five 
belong to music, viz., No. 22, Tlie inodnlation 
of sounds ; 23, Art of playing on stringed 
instruments ; 24, Art of [)I:iyiMg on wind 
instrumenis ; 25, Art of beating the tam- 
bourine ; and 26, Art of bcaling the syinbals. 
The musical notation extensively used by 
Curwen, resembles (be hindoo system. 

The accessible sour<;es of knowledge of 
Indian music are still only two — Sir William 
Jones* Essay on the Musical Notes of the 
Hindoos, published in the third volume of (he 
Asiatic Researches, p. 55, and J. D. Patter- 
son on the Gramal, or musical scales of the 
Hindoos, Ibid., ix, 445. The chief ])oints 
established in these essays are tlms given in 
the fourth volume of Lassen’s ludisclie Alter- 
thnmsknnde, ss. 832, 833. The native musi- 
cal literature is tolerably copious, and the 
Tndian.s are acquainted with four .systems, 
whose founders, as usual with them, are 
mylliical pm-souuges. The first system is 
ascribed to Devarslii Narada, who in tlie epic 
poetry appears as well-skilled in stories, and 
goes about between the go<ls and men, to 
recite tales to them. From liim Isvara or 
Siva received this system. The author of 
the second system is Bliarata, the mythic in- 
ventor of the dramatic art ; the author of the 
third, is the divine ape Ilanuman, and that 
of the fourth, Kapila, the founder of the San- 
khya-philosophy. Tliesc assertions of conrso 
only mean that the liindoos attached a high 
value to the practice of music ; and this view 
is confirmed by tlie circumstance that in the 
epic mythology the Gandharvas appear as 
musicians iu Indra’s heaven. For the anti- 
quity of song amongst the hindoos, it is im- 
portant to observe that the Udgatar, i. c., the 
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p!*iest who sings , the snmnn, belongs to the 
Veilic period. As to later times we nmy 
refer to the fact tliat, in the Mriechakatika, 
Kebliila is praised as a renowned sin»jer. The i 
hiudoos are acquuiuteil with the European 
scale of seven tones, and denote them by let- ; 
tors (sa, rii dha^ 7/i). They | 

admit, moreover, six raga or modes, and the | 
musical treatises contain minute directions as I 
to the employment of them in tin* six seasons | 
into which the year is divided. The hindoos I 
have also mythologised these ideas, and re- ■ 
gard the six rnga as god-like beings, whose ! 
consorts are called llagini and are eight in | 
number. Tlicse couples pro<lucc forty-eight j 
sous called lagaputra, by wliom tlie various | 
mixtures of tin; chief modes are denoted, i 
This view furnishes a very striking example | 
of the boundlessness of liindoo imagination, i 
as it is impossible really to distinguish so ' 
many modes from one anodier. Jn some | 
MSS. are found portraits of these tw'o and 
sixty male and female genii. 

Nearly the whole of Tamil literature, in- 
cluding works on medicine, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, and even dictionaries, is in poetry. 
With the exception of the commentaries on 
poetical works, prose composition may almost 
bo said to owo its origin to European influ- 
ence. Only a very imperfect idea of Tamil 
poetry can be given. Jn some respects na- 
tives alone can fully appreciate its cxcel- 
.lence; w’liile, on the other hand, they are 
blind to some of its defects. 

Besclii, in an Appendix to liis high Tamil 
grammar, remarks lliaj- “the Tamil poets use 
tJio genuine language of poetry. They rare- 
ly meutiou any object to wdiich they do not 
couple some ornamental epitliet. When they 
speak of a tree, they describe it either as 
green, or loaded with flowers, or sliady, or 
majestically large, or as having all these quali- 
ties. They never mention a mounlain, with- 
out representing it as rising among woods, or 
watered by fountains, or decked with flowers. 
Sometimes they employ tliis emhelli.shment 
to excess. They are full of metaphor and 
allegory. They are at times extravagantly 
hyperbolical. Tn the Tamil Naishndam, it is 
said of Damayanti, tlio consort of tlie hero, 
that when IJrahma had created hei', her 
beautiful form liad ouly one rival in the uni- 
verse, and that was the fair moon. But 
Brahma, determined that every beauty sliould 
centre in I^amnyauti, took a handful of beau- 
ty from off the face of the moon, and threw 
it into that of Damayanti. The deformity 
thus made, is still apparent, in the moon. 
The Tamil poets delight in similes as all 
•eastern poets do. They indulge in fiction, 
aud pay little regard to nature. Their Par- 
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nnssus is Pudiyomnlai, near Capo Comorin. 
They have neither Apollo nor Mercury. 
Their Minerva is Sarnsvvati. They invocate 
Ganapati. Pathos and sweetness rather than 
vigour, are the characteristics of Indian 
poetry. They are not ‘ thoughts that breathe 
and words tliat burn,’ so much as thoughts 
that please and words that charm. Milk and 
honey flow, hut sinrh milk and honey, as to 
prove an nnwliolcsomo diet to some minds. 

Dr. Caldwell ohservos that “Whilst an 
elevated thought, a natural expressive de- 
scription, a pithy, sententious maxim, or a 
striking comparison, may sometimes ho met 
with, unfortunately elegance of style, or an 
atfected, obscure brevity, lias always been 
preferred to strengtli and truthfulness, and 
poetic fire has been quenched in an oc6an of 
conceits. Nothing can exceed the refined 
(*I(‘gance and ‘linked sweetness’ of many 
Tolngu and Tamil poems ; hut a lack oflieart 
ainl purpose, and a snhstitiitiou of sound for 
sense, more or less characterise them all; and 
I hence wdiilst an anthology composed of well- 
1 selected exiracis w'ould please and surprise 
I tlie Ihigiish rentier, every attempt to traiis- 
. late any Tamil or Tclugu poem in extenso 
' into English, has proved to he a failure. To 
• these causes of inferiority must be added a 
; elaveiy to custom and precedent at least 
equal to what w^o meet w ith in the inter San- 
. scrit. Literature eonld never flourish where 
I the following distich (contained in the * Nan- 
! mil,’ or classical Tamil grammar) w^as accept- 
I ed as a settletl principle : — ‘ On w'hatsoever 
i subjects, in whatsoever expressions, with 
I whatsoever arrangement, classical writers 
I have written, so to wiito is denoted propriety 
of style .’ — Dravidian Comp, Gram.y 89 ; 
Madras L, S. 1864 ; Rev. H,Bowef\ 

SONG BIRDS. The European visitor to 
I the K. Indies, is much struck with the prevail- 
i ing silence of thejungic, and the paucity of small 
j birds even in the cold season, so different 
I from the woods and gardens and hedge-rows 
I of Ih’itain, teeming witli small featliered in- 
1 habitants, among w'hicdi are so many pleasing 
j songsters of all degi’ees and merit. The 
I chief families amongst wdiom the faculty of 
song is found, are Mernlidm ; the Saxicoliiise ; 
Sylviada:, Larks, some finches, a few shrikes 
and fly-catchej's, and some starlings. All of 
them, by their song, contributing to the gra- 
tification of man. 

SONGPU, a rude tribe near the source of 
the Ira wadi. TJie Jvoiipooee comprise two 
tribes, the Songpoo and Poocer-on. The 
Ivoupooce occupy the hills between Cachar 
and the valley of Munipore in their whole 
I breadth, a direct distance of about forty 
1 miles ; and from 25° north latitude, they 
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formerly extended over nearly an eqi^al dis- 
tance to the souUi. The whole of the tract 
was formerly thickly studded with villages, 
some of them of considerable size, and Song- 
poo tradition gives, as the place of their 
origin, the mountain towards the south of 
the valley named Thungehing. They and all 
the other races of hill people congregate in 
communities, composed usually of families 
connected with one another by blood-ties. 
The superior elevations being the most healthy ; 
their villages are usually to be found on them. 
Before the subjugation of the Songpoo tribe 
to Munipore, almost every village was at 
war with its neighbour. On their subjuga- 
tion this warfare was put a stop to, but the 
remembrance of their feuds remains, and, they 
would break out afresh to-morrow' were the 
restraining hand of Munipore withdrawn. 
Munipore has been able to exert so muoli 
influence, amongst the Koupooee as to pre- 
vent feuds being openly carried on, but a 
state of active feud appears to bo the one 
natural to all the tribes from Cape Negrais to 
as far north as we have any knowledge. 
The Koupooee are much attached to their 
villages, which are permanent. The village 
and its immediate precin(!ts form their grave- 
yard, and when, for a time, from wliatcver 
cause, they have been obliged to desert their 
village, they more often express their wish 
to return to it as being tlio grave of their an- 
cestors than to it as being their own birth- 
place. Their attachment then to their village 
is created quite as much by its holding tlie 
tombs of their ancestors as by its being the 
place of their birth. The mountain-land 
around the Koupooee village, within certain 
fixed bounds, is usually the property of the 
village. This they cultivate with rice in ele- 
vations suited to it, and with other crops in 
situations unfitted for tliut kind of grain. 
The spot cultivated this year, is not again 
cultivated for the next ten years ; it having 
been found thatthatintervalof time is required 
for the formation of a cultivable soil by the 
decay of the vegetable matter that again 
springs upon it. Every village has three 
hereditary officers, namely, Kool-lak-pa, Loop- 
lak-pa and Lum-poo, and officer.^, besides 
these, are elected. If the hereditary chief, 
or Kool-lak-pa, be a man of wealth, he will be 
also a man of influence. The Koupooee are 
sub-divided into families, Kqomul, Looang, 
Angom and Ning-than-ja. A member of any 
of these families may marry a member of 
any other, but intermarriage of members of 
the same family is strictly prohibited. Though 
not attended to with the same strictness, this 
prohibition, in regard to marriage, and this dis- 
tiuctiou of families under the eamo desigua- 
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tion, exists amongst the Munipooree race. 
All the hill-people ore dirty, but amongst 
them the Koupooee is comparatively clean, 
he frequently bathes, though he does not 
devote much time to the purification of his 
skin. He is omniverous, and of course with- 
out prejudice of caste, but one species of 
food he never touches, milk to him is an 
abomination. In appearance, manners and 
customs, there is no essential difference be- 
tween the two divisions of the Koupooee, the 
Songboo and Pooeer-on, but though so much 
alike in these respects, between their lan- 
guages there is so great a difference, that 
when they wish to communicate with one 
another they have to resort to the language 
of Munipore. The Pooeer-on do not appear 
at any time to have been numerous, and they 
are at present confined to a few villages situ- 
ated in the north-eastern corner of the space 
before indicated as the region of tho Koupooee 
tribe. See India. 

SONG-FAI, a money of account of Siam, 
the half of a fuang, and worth about — 
SimmoneVs Did. 

SONG-SONG, also Paying bawat, Jav. 
Umbrella. 

SONKIIARSA, Hind. A kind of rice 
grown in Sirsa and elsewhere. 

SONMAKKI, Hind. Properly copper 
pyrites, but usually applied to iron pyretis. 

SONMKANY, a sea port of Lower Sind, 
advantageously situated on the southern 
bank of the Poorally river. In the early 
part of tlic 19th century it contained about 
260 huts ; it is completely defenceless, and 
on the side towards Bela, is overlooked by 
hillocks of sand. The bar at the mouth of 
the river has only two fathoms on it at low 
water, but boats lie close to the village in 
six and seven : In the early part of the 
19th century the inhabitants generally sub- 
sisted by fishing, and with the exception of 
afewhiiuloos were wretchedly poor. — Pottxn- 
gers Travels, in Beluchistan 8ind, p.l\, 
SON-NADDY. A littio gold is found in 
the bed of the Son-naddy, but, hardly repays 
the trouble of searching for it, as even after 
cleaning it is somewhat impure, and only 
fetches from ten to twelve rupees a tola. 

SONNERAT. A French naturalist who 
settled at Pondicherry, and made immense bota- 
nical collections which seem to have been trans- 
mitted to France. These have not been des- 
cribed in any regular form, but such speci- 
mens as wore presented to Lamarck, have 
been introduced into his Encyclopedic Metho- 
dique, a work from which much informdtiou 
8 obtainable although its alphabetical arrange- 
ment renders it very difficult of consultation/ 
parliculai'ly in those genera which have been 
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much .flubdivided of late years, Sounerat is 
well-knowu by his * Voyage a la Nouvelle 
Guinee,’ and his * Voyages aux lodes Orien- 
tales et a la Chine.’ He made known many 
new plants. 

SONNERATIA^, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the natural order Myrtacese, so 
named by the younger Liunseus in compli- 
ment to M. Sounerat. Dr. Hooker found 
Sonneratia, Heritiei’a littoralis, and Careya, 
forming small gnarled trees on the banks, in 
the Suuderbuns, with deep shining green- 
leaved species of Carallia, Hhizophora, and 
other mangroves. Occasionally the gigantic 
reed-mace (Typha elephantina) is seen, and 
tufts of tail reeds (Arundo). The pith of the 
roots of a species of Sonneratia are valuable 
for lining insect boxes, and making setting 
boards. S. Alba, is a species of the Moluccas, 
and S. apetala, a native of Burmah, near Ran- 
goon, as well as in moist situations along the 
Bu rmeso coast. 

SONNERATIA ? species ? 

Thaunima, Hurm. 

A small tree of Tavoy, wood not known. — 
Dr. Wallich. 

SONNERATIA ACIDA, Willde, Linn, 

llhizopliora caseolaris, Linn. 

Mangium caseolare, Ramph. 

Tabu, 13uiUf. I’olai of Penang, Sin agpore 

Ta mu, ,, Plye, of JJorneo. 

La-moo, ,, Platti,MALEALof Khoetle. 

Orchaka, ]3 eng. Godile killala-gasa, Singh. 

Sour sonneratia, Kng. Te Sindh, 

Paga-pato of Sonnerat, „ 

This tree yields a liglit soft wood. Its 
branchicts are tetragonal ; leaves oval, oblong ; 
calyx 6-cloffc ; petals 6 ; berry globose. The 
tree grows forty feet high, and is a native of 
New Gniiieaand the Moluccas, as well as of the 
Malabar coast and of the delta of the Ganges. 
It grows in Ceylon, on the coast at Caltura 
and Negornbo and other places ; grows also, 
on the western and eastern coasts of penin- 
sular India, at Salsettc and, in the delta of tlic 
Indus, the supply is said to be inexhaustible. 
It grows ill the northern Circars and, also in 
the deltas of the Ganges and of the Ira wady. 
In British Burrnah, it abouinis in the man- 
grove swamps and on the banks of almost 
every stream on the coast as far as tide-waters 
reach, the natives use it for various econo- 
mical purposes, and it is said to be a better 
substitute for coal in steamers than any other 
kind of wood. It grows in Malacca, Pinang 
and Singapore: it has an acid eatable fruit. 
It is abundant in the delta of the Indus. In 
Ceylon itgrowstoa largo handsome treealong 
the marshy banks of the large rivers. Spindle- 
shaped excrescences, called Kirilimow in Sing- 
halese rise from the surface of its roots, four 
oi‘ five feet above the surface of the ground. 
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They are of a firm and close texture,, neflHy 
devoid of fibrous structure and take a mode* 
rate polish, some of the transverse cuttings 
being two feet long and two to three inches 
wide. The finest pin passes in with ease, and 
the thin slices are invaluable for Ifnings 
insect boxes. The roots of S. acidaand S. alba, 
spread far and wide through the soft mud of the 
marshy banks on which tliey grow ; and, at va- 
rious distances send up like the aviceuiiia, ex- 
traordinarily long spindle-shaped excrescences 
four or five feet above the surface. These are 
invaluable for setting boards and for lining 
insect boxes.— //ooAer’tf Him. Jour.y Vol, ii, 
p, 355 ; Wight and Arn.^ Vol, i, p, 327 ; 
Uoxb. FI, Ind.^ Voigt^ Dr, Mason ; Cal, Cat, 
Ex, 1862; Thio, En.Pl.Zeyl., Vol ii, p. 
123; Hartwig, 

.SONNERATIA APETALA, Buck, 

Khoura, Benq. Thaiim-nia, BURtf. 

Keora, „ Myouk-guo, 

Kam-ba-la, Burm. 

A pretty large and elegant tree, which 
grows in the western side of India, in the 
delta of the Ganges, and is found under the 
parallel of Rangoon. It flowers in the hot 
season. It yields a strong hard wood of 
coarse grain. It is the timber of which 
boxes for packing beer and wine are made in 
Calcutta, is of n red colour, strong and adapted 
for house-building. It grows in the low wet 
lands near the mouths of some of theTenasserim 
rivers, and is well deserving of a place in our 
cities. It bears a strong resemblance to the 
weeping willow and is one of the most grace- 
ful trees in the country. The ensuarina has 
been removed from the coast to our compounds, 
and the sonneratia is quite as deserving. — 
Roxh, -, Voigt \ Drs, McClelland \ W, ^ A,, 
Vol. i, p. 327 ; Mason. 

SONO KLTNG of tlie Malaya, a tree of 
Java, the colour of its wood is a deep browm, 
inciining to black, used for furnitures. 

SONG KOMBANG of Java, used for 
furnitures, which has some resemblance to 
the lingoa wood of the Moluccas. 

SONPAT, Hind. A kind of rice. 

SONPUR, was formerly a chiefship sub- 
ordinate to Patna, but was constituted a sepa- 
rate state by raja Madhukar Sa of Sumbulpoor 
about the year a. d. 1560. Since then it has 
been counted among the cluster of eighteen 
Garhjat states. It is now attached to the 
Sumbulpoor district, and is situated betweerf ’ 
83° 20’ and 84° 18' of E, long,, and between 
20° 41' and 21° 10' of N. lat. It is bounded ; 
on the eorth by Sumbulpoor proper and a 
portion of Rairakhol, on the south and south- 
east by Bod, oil the east by Rairakhol, 
and on the west by Patua. The non-ogri- 
cultural castes are Brahmin, Mahanti, Raj- 
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pul ; and tho agricultural castes are, Tassa, 
kollA, Agharia and Goud. 

SON RAJA, Kesnva Sena, see Inscriptions. 

SONTA or Asa, Hind., a club carried by 
devotees. 

SONTANA. 

SONTH, Duk. Hind. Zingiber ofliciiiale, 
Roscoe, Ginger, dried ginger root. 

SONTII AL, are the indigenes of Cliota-Nag- 
pore,andtlio partsaboutPaliimow. Since the 
beginning of the presLMit century tlicy have in- 
truded Uieniselves into some of the Knjmahal 
districts, which therefore now conlain two 
populations, allied to each otlier, but speaking 
languages said to be mutually uiiiiitelligible. 
Tiiey rose in rebellion in and gave much 
and prolonged annoyance to the British. 
The Sontlial, Mnnda, Blinmi and IIo speak 
languages nearly idenricnl. They oc(mpy 
most of the British districts of Chota-Nng- 
pore, Singhbum, Manbhum and the hilly 
part of Bhagulpur, (the Rajmabal hills ex- 
ceptedj now known as theSonthal pergnnnahs ; 
also, parts of west Bin d wan, Midnapore and 
Cuttack — an extensive country west of Cal- 
cutta. The Sonthal area simple, industrious 
people, honest and truthful, and free from 
cast prejudices. Their country is healthy, 
tlieir mini hers are increasimr, and tliey are 
much sought after and prized as lal)Ourers, by 
the Bengal indigo plunter.s, and on tlio rail- 
ways, and other works of western Bengal, 
aud in the Assam tea plantation.s. These 
tribes live apart in detached houses or isolated 
hamlets. Tlie Sonthal are a hramdi of the 
Mundah Kol. They seem lo have separated 
from the IMuridah and fell hack on 
Chota Nagpur from the Damudah river, 
which the Sonthal call their sea, and they 
preserve the ashes of (heir dead until an op- 
portunity occur.s of throwing them into that 
eftream or burying them on its banks. The 
Sonthal are now most iiumeious in the Son- 
thal Pergnnnahs but tlu ro are many in Mo- 
hurbuuj, and there are several <-oionies of 
them ill the Singhbum <listrict. They are an i 
erratic race ; but, fit. Col. Dalton thinks that 
they left their chief settlements on the Damn- j 
dah river, from having been pressed by (lie | 
Koorini. The Sontlial, Blinmi j ami Muiniali j 
tribes have long been known to lie intimately ' 
connected, and they have airinitios with tin; ■ 
wild clan of the Korewah of Sirgu jah ami | 
Juspur, the Kheriah tribe of Chota Nagpur 
and the Juaiiga of the Cuttack tributary 
mahals. Since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century Utey haveintrmled themselves 
into some of the Rajmahal districts, which 
theroforo now contain two populations, allied 
to each other, but speaking languages saitl to j 
bo mutually unintelligible. Tho Soutluil ! 
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and Bhumlj races have sirfferod In esteem 
in consequence of the human sacrifices 
offercil at the shrine of Kali as Runkiniy 
but these races personally do not much care 
for this goddess, at whoso shrine theestahlish- 
nieiit and ritual are essentially brahminical. — 
The Sonthal andRajmahalinrenmrkedlydiffer- 
ent inhabits, appearance, manners and national 
characteristics, and on the Chota Nagpur 
plateau these differences arc very marked. The 
Sonthal are a very ugly race, with flat broad- 
nosed features. They are a more simple, mild, 
industrious race than the Rajmahali, Goud or 
Khoml. Though the Sonthal are geogra- 
phically near the plains, they seem to l)e more 
shy ami more socially isolated than the Mun- 
dah, Bhumi ami Ho. They have kept much 
to themselves, preferring locations surrounded 
by jniiglo and segregated from the world, and 
cultivating the lower lands of their country, 
blit they have latterly taken to labour for hire. 

The Sonthal and Male or Ivajinahali are 
regarded by Mr. Logan as a displaced portion 
of the prior iiihahitants of the country. The 
Male and Kol tribes arc supposed by him to 
resemble the coarser Binua tribes 6f the 
Malay peninsula, more than the Burman tho 
Malay, or other Indonesian tribes. But tho 
same type as the Male ami Kol are fouudi 
amongst Malayas and Burmans, although 
generally softened, ami the sliort and turned 
up nose are Binua, as also is the small statiij’O. 
and the vertical, turned up head. The Mate 
or Rajmaliali are described as mostly very 
low in stature, but stout and well proportipu- 
ed. There are many less than 4 feet 10 
inches and perhaps more under 5 feet. 3 
than al>ove that standard, hut 5 feet 3 inches 
is about the average heiglit of the men. 
Their nose is flat and their lips thick, though 
less so than the Kafir of Africa, but their lipg 
i are lliicdcer than those of tlio populations ot 
I the neighbouring plains. Buclianan Hamil-j^ 

I ton says that tlui features and complexion re- 
simible those of all the rude tribes whom ho 
had seen on tho hills from the Ganges lo 
Malabar. Their noses are seldom arched and 
are rather tliick at the points, owing to tlieir 
m).strils being circular, Bishop Heber says 
tliat the Mule nose is rather turned up than 
fljittisli, but they are not so diminutive as tho 
nose.s of the Tartar nations, iior flattened like 
those of the African Negro. Tlieir faces 
are oval ami not shaped like a lozenge, as 
those of the Chinese are. Their lips are full, 
hut not at all like those of the Negro ; on 
the contraiy their mouths iu general are very 
well formed. Their eyes, instead of being 
hid in fat and placed obliquely like thosp of 
the Chinese, are’ exactly like those X|pf 
the Kiiropeaus. Their women, though liord 
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worked are far from having harsh features, moved* into Singbhum and Eolehani yving at« 
Bishop Heber says that the Malay or Chinese peace with the Bhuiaii pre-occupants until the 
character of their features is lost, in a great intrusion of hindoos from Marwar, who first 
degree, on close inspection. The Male head leagued with the Bhuian against the Kol and’ 
like that of the Kol has more of an elongated then with the Kol against the Bhuian, and 
oval than that of a lozenge shape. The fore- finally appropriated Singbhum leaving Kple- 
head is not narrow and the lateral projection of han or Hodesam to the Kol or Ho, as this 
thezygomataiscomparativelysmall. Nothing southern tribe call themselves. Remnants of 
is said respecting the shape of the back of the the Kol are still found to the northward 
head, a very important point in comparing nearer Chota-Nagpore, and they appear to be 
Turanian tribes. The Male, or Hill man is \ also spread to the northward towards Raj- 
described by Captain Sherwill as much shorter mahal. One tribe, the Sonthal, is found in 
than the Sonthal and of a much slighter make. Chota-Nagpore and in the skirts and valleys 
He is beardless or nearly so, is not of .such a of the Rajmalial hills. It is enumerated by 
cheerful disposition nor is he so iudusfrious. Mr. Stirling in his list of the Kol tribes of 
In the mountaius S. W. of Calcutta, are Cuttack, and according to Captain W.S. Sher- 
the Dhauga, Oraon, the Kol, the Lurka Kol will its range is from Cuttack through Chota- 
or Ho, and the Klioud. The Ho are a Nagpore to Rcwa, thus embracing the tem- 
comparatively small tribe. Their couii- tory of both divisions of the eastern Vin- 
try proper is the part of the Singbhum dh 3 ''an. 

district, called Colehan, a series of fair and The Male and Uraon languages are mainly 
fertile plains studded with hills. It is Dravidian, and it is remarkable that although 
about 60 miles from N. to S. and from t3o to the Male are now contined to the N. E. extre- 
60 in breadth, and has, to the South and 8. mity of the Vindhya, where the Ganges washes 
E., the tributary estates MohurhhunjjKeonjur, and l)onds round the chain, and are separat- 
Bonai and Gangpur, inhabited by Uryah ed from the south Dravidian nations by theKol 
speaking hindoos ; to the east and north, the race, their language is more Dravidian than. 
Bengali pergunnah of Dhulbhuir/and district the Kol itself. The pronouns and numerals, 
pf Manbhurn ; and to the *N. and N. E. the for instance, are Dravidian, while those of the 
’ Hindi district of Lobar laggah. Kol are (xangetio, Himalayan and Ultra- 

For the Male or Rajrnahali, the most eastern Indian. The explanation is probably to be. 

- ^iaject, and those which it might have been found in the circumstance of the Uraon and 
Supposed, were longest in contact with the Male having, originally, formed an uninter- 

• east Gangetic, we have vocabularies by Major j riipted oontiiiuation of the Good tribes and 
Roberts (A. R., iv, 127) and by Mr. Ilnnler ' dialects that extendeil from the Godavery to 

; (in Mr. Hodgson’s scrie.s, J. A.S., xviii, oo3.) the N. E. extremity of the Vindhya. The ^ 
The Uraon vocabulary of Colonel Ousely , Kol, again, must have formerly had a greater 
. (Hodgson’s series) lias so much resemblance to : extension either on the north, breaking 
the Male that it may safely be set down as a through the Male Gondian. band, into the 
dialect of the same Ifinguagc. It frequently ‘ G.angetic valley, or on the south to the sea- 
, agrees with the Male where it diflers from board of Cuttack and the lower valley of the 

* the co-dialects, with which it is now in con- ' Gange.s, where they would be exposed to the 
: tact in Chota-Nagpore. This may be <-onsi- influence of the maritime visitors and settlers, 

dered as confirming the tradition of the Uraon , Ultra-Indian and Gangetic. But as both the 
that their original country was Rotas and ; Kol and the Male-Uraon are physically Ultra- 
parts of Revva, or the hills along the northern } Indian more than Dravidian, and the occupa- 
bank of the Sone (to the southward of Benares.) i tiou of the eastern Vindhya and the hills on 
According to the tradition, they were driven | the opposite side of the Gangetic valley by 
across the Sone by the intrusion of Gangetic Ultra-liuliiins implies that the valley iifcelf 
hindoos into their native land, and ultimately j was at one time possessed by the same race, 
settled in Chota-Nagpore, the country of the j the simplest conclusion is that the Kol were / 
Kol tribe of Munda or Ho. At a later an extension of the ancient Ultra Indo-Dra- ’ 
period hindoos pushed into this territory, ' vidian population of the Lower Ganges and j 
reduced the more civilized Uraon to slavery, i the highlaiuls on its eastern margin. The^ ^ 
drove the wilder Kol into revolt, and eventu- ! peculiarities of Kol, when compared with the*^ 
ally forced them to migrate to the southward I S. Dravidian, and the Male-Gondian or purer 
and eastward into the land of the Bhuian. i north Dravidian dialects, are chiefly glossaiial. 
The more northerly of the eastern emigrants | The l^ihariah of the Sonthal pergunnah 
passed out into the low country, and uiixirig | are arranged into two tribes, those who live 
Tfirlth the Bhumij and Bhuian natives, formed i in the Rajmalml hills, and the Naiga Pahariah 
the class of Tamaria. The more southerly on the plains to the west. The former live 
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by grain crops feared on the slopes of the oval than that of a lozenge shSpe. The fot^- 
hiils, and by bartering in the plains the hill head is not narrow and the lateral projection 
^ bamboos, the grass and timber which grow in of the zygomata is comparatively small, 
luxuriant protrusion in every direction. The Nothing is said respecting the shape of the 
Pahariah are given to great lying and back of the head, a very important point in com- 
drankenness. The Bhagulpore Hill Rangers paring Turanian tribes, the Male, or hill-man, 
are principally composed of this people. But is described by Captain Sherwill as much 
since Mr. Cleveland’s settlement in the begin- shorter than the Southaland of a much slighter 
iiing of the 1 9th century many of them receive make. He is beardless or nearly so, is not 
pensions. The other body, the Naiga Paha- of such a cheerful disposition, nor is he so 
riah, have more than all the vices of their industrious. 

tribe on the hills, but are worse off, having no Captain Walter S. Sherwill, revenue sur- 
right of forester well wooded hills and readily veyor, in his * Notes upon a Tour through 
take to brigandage. Both the Pahariah tribes the Rajmahal hills,’ says the Sonthal has the 
; are low in the social scale. honour of being aboriginal to India. H was 

The Sonthal and Male or Rajmaliali are re- his forefathers who first occupied and iuha- 
g'arded by Mr. Logan as a displaced portion j bited the land then known under the name 
of the prior inhabitants of the country. The j of Colar. From them the country was usurp- 
Male and Kol tribes are supposed l)y him to : ed by invaders from the Ariaiia of the Greek 
resemble the coarser Biiiua tribes of the Malay ; geograpliers. Tlie Aryan followers of Brah- 
peuinsula, more than the Burmans, the i ma first settled in the Panjab, the Sapta 
Malays or other Indonesian tril.'os. But the j Siiidhoo of the Vedas and the Hupta-hindo 
same type as the Male and Kol are found i of the Zendavesta, and the Sonthal is singled 
amongst Malays and Burmans, although gene- 1 out hy his short make, his thick lips, high 
rally softeued, and the short and turned up ; cheek-bones, flat nose and small eyes. He 
nose caused by it are Biuua, as also is the has little or no beard. The Sonthal race are 
small statureand the vertical, turned up head, i usually quiet, but in 1855 they were impel- 
The Male or l^ajmahali are dcserihed as mostly led by a sense of wrong to a headlong rebel- 
very low in stature, but stout and well pro- lion and then gave much and prolonged aa- 
portioned. There are many less than 4 feet noyunce. In the suppression of the rebellion, 
10 inches and perhaps more under 5 feet 3 half their numbers perished. They occupy 
than above that standard, but 5 feet 3 inches the district surrounded by Bhagulpore, Ber- 
is about the average lieight of the men. ham pore and Birbhura, and are now ruled by 
Their nose is flat and their lips thick, though a commissioner. The Kumea in the Sonthal 
less so than the Kafirs of Africa, hut (heir perguiniahs was a person who for a period 
lips are thicker than those of the populations voluntarily hound himself to slavery. The 
of the neighbouring plains, Buchanan Sonthal arc tru(h-tclling, patient, kind of 
Hamilton says that tlie features an<l com- heart, honest and ingenuous aud characterised 
plexiou resemble those of all the rude tribes for their simplicity. Tliey are reserved and 
whom he had seen ou the Iiills from the phlegmatic. The Sonihal believes in Chanda- 
Ganghs to Malabar, that is, on the Vindhya bunga, an all-pervading deity, to \xhom, once 
mountains. Their noses are seldom arched in 3 or 5 years, he sacrifices a goat on a 
aud are rather thick at the points, owing to Sunday. Holding the goat under his arm, 
their nostrils being circular. Bishop Hebcr he stands on one log, and looking heaveii- 
says that the Male nose is rather turned up ward lie calls on Cliandabunga, kills the goat 
than flattish, but they arc not so diminutive aud cats it. They liave f\)ur gods of the 
as the noses of the Tartar nations, nor flatten- woods (Dryads) called Jaihirira, Mouikoh, 
like those of the African Negro. Tiieir Mjirnngl)uru and Gosaira, who seem to re- 
faces are oval aud not shaped like a lozenge, semhle the Lares and Penates of the Bo- 
as those of' the Chinese are. Their lips are mans. These are represented by four stones 
full, but not at all like those of the Negro ; buried in a clump of trc(*s called the Jairthan 
on the contrary, their nipuths in gfuieral are and no Sonthal village can be settled till the 
very well formed. Their eyes, instead of | Jairthan is established. A familiar deity is 
lacing hid in fat and placed oldi(|uely like j Maiijiharam in the shape of a stone, which is 
those of the Chine.se, are exactly like those of buried in the centre of the village in a small 
the Europeans. Their w'omeii, though hard- open shed. The shed is called Buddhathan, 
worked, arc far from liaving harsh features, for Manjiharnm is also culled Buddah Manji, 
Bishop Hcber says that the Malay or Chine.se a Manji and Sonthal being synonymous. The 
character of their features is lost, in a great panchayots of the Sonthal assemble here. In 
degree, on close inspection. The Male head the months of April and May, when the 
like that of the Kol has more of an elongated leaves are baTe, 2,000 to 4,000 Sonthals ns- 
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semble with bows and arrows, for their great logo, Nos, iv and v, April and May 1853, 
Seudraor hunting expedition, during which pp, 196-9H ; Major Dalton; Sir John^ hub- 
they make great circles to enclose and kill all bock on Civilization, 
the smaller game. They eat the flesh of SONTHAL TERGUNNAHS,' see India, 

every animal. Their most solemn oath is SO'NTHI, or Allam, Tel. Zingiber 

taken when touching a tiger’s skin. They officinale, Rose, 

dance in bodies of one or two bundled to the SGOBAIIDAR, a native officer of the 
wild, gloomy, monotonous, music of flutes British Inaian army in India (lit. a holder of 
and drums. The men go round one way, provinces.) 

while the women cinile tlic other. The men SOO-BAN, Burm. A shrub exceeding- 
step in time without much action, but the ly prized by the Burmaiis, as yielding the 
women drop their heels and toes in a double best red dye of any wood they have. It is 
shuffle, and bend their bodies forward to a sold at a tical per viss, and seems rather rare, 
half-kneeling position, as though paying The leaves are a favourite article for curry, 
homage to the men. Peacock’s feathers enter — Malcolm^ Vol, i, 191. 
largely into the paraphernalia required in SOOBANREEKA RIVER rises in Chota, 
some dances. They marry at will, but can Nagpopr table-land, runs N. E., E.,S, E., S. S. 
be divorced through the panchayet. When E., E., 8. E., S., into Bay of Bengal. — Length, 
death occurs, the body is burned and the ashes 280 miles; receives the Karow, 80 miles, 
taken to the Dam udah. In the mission school About 12,000 square miles drained, 
in their neighbourhood about 300 boys were SOOBIIADKA, 8anb., from soo, beauti* 
uuder education. The houses of the 8onthal ful, and chadra, good. 

are in enclosures made with the green boughs SOOBHAGNA, (of good fortune) an only 
of the Sakua, planted in the ground and tied child, at once a maiden and a widow. It is 
together: they keep each family distinct from related of her that having learned from her 
its neighbours, they generally contain a Sou- preceptor the solar incantation, incautiously 
thal and his wife, several married children repeating it, the sun appeared and em- 
and their families, a pig-sty, bufFalo-shed, braced her, and she thence became preg-. 
and a dove-cot, a wooden stand holds the nant. The affliction of her father was 
water-pots, the water from which is used for diminished when he discovered the pa- 
drinking or (jooking, there is also a rude rent ; nevertheless, (as others might be less 
wooden press for expressing oil from the charitable,) he sent her with a female attend- 
mustard seed. In a corner of the yard there ant to Balabhipoora, where she was delivered 
will be a plough or a couple of solid-wheeled of twins, male and female. When grown up 
carts, whilst numbers of pigs and poultry are the boy was sent to school ; but being eternally 
seen in every direction. Each of these cncio* plagi»ed about bis mysterious birth, whence 
sures contains on an average, ten souls. he received the nickname of Ghaibi (‘ conceal- 

The Sonthals worship a conspicuous hill cd),' in a fit of irritatioii he one day threatened 
called Marang Boroo. In times of drought to kill his mother if she refused to disclose the 
they go to the top of the sacred mountain, and author of his existence. At Jhis moment the 
offer their sacrifices on a large flat stone, sun revealed himself : he gave the youtli a 
playing on drums and beseechiug their god pebble, with which it was sufficient to louch 
for rain. ‘ They shake their heads violently, his companions in order to overcome them, 
till they work themselves into a phrensy, and Being carried before the Balhara prince, who 
the movement becomes involuntary.’ They menaced Ghaibi, the latter slew him with 
go on thus wildly gesticulating, till a “little the pebble, and became himself sovereign of 
cloud like a man’s hand” is seen. Then they Saurashtrn, taking the name of Silladitya 
arise, take up the drums, and dance the (from silln, ‘ a stone or pebble,’ and aditya, . 
kurruu on the rock, till Marang Boroo’s ‘ the sun’) ; bis sister was married to the 
response to their prayer is heard in the dis- rajah of Baioach. Such is the literal trans- 
tant rumbling of thunder, and they go home lation of a fragment totally unconnected with 
rejoicing. They must go “fasting to tho the history of th(3 Rana of Mewar’s family, 
mount and stay there till there is a sound of though evidently bearing upon it. The father of 
abundance of rain,” when they get them down Silladitya, aecordiug to the Sanderai roll and . 
to eat and drink. My informant tells me it other authorities of that period, is Sooraj (the 
always comes before evening. This curiously sun) Rao, though two others make n Soma- 
reaeinbles the well-known seene in the life of litya intervene. The Jessulmir annals affirm 
Elijah, when he recalled Israel lo the old that the whole Turkish (Toorslika) race of 
faith by producing rain when the priests of Chagitai are of Yadu stock ; while the Jam 
Baal had failed to do. — 7V. of Hind,, Vol, Jhareja of Kutch truces his descent from the 
ii p. 181 j Journal of the Indian Archipe- Persian Jamshkl, cotemporary with Solomou 
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SOOLOO AilOfilPE]:.AGO. 


These nre curious claims, but the Rsua's Rolong, Seraola, Semoletta, and Semola rarita, 
family would consider such vauity criminaL are parts of wheat flour. See Wheat, Se- 
In perusing this fragment we are struck by mol^na. 

the similarity of production of these hindoo SOOKASA, Sans, Cucumis sativus, ZtTin. 
Heliadte and that of the celebrated ‘Tatar SOCK (UIINA, Bkng. China root, 

dynasty from which Janghiz Khan was SOOKKYT MUNDI, a district in the 

descended. The Nooranyon, or * children of Kolnstan of Jiillundhur. 

Jiifht,’ 'were from an amour of tho sun with 80 OK 1 1 A, Hind., dry tobacco, eaten with 

Elancua, from which Janghiz Khan was the i betel leaf. 

ninth m descent. Authorities quoted b\^ I’otis j SOOKII-DURSUN, Bkng., Hind, Gri- 
de la Groix, in his life, of this conqueror, and ' num asiaticiim, also Criuum zeylanicum, Siu- 

likewise by Marigin', in liis lii.sfory of the | glialese erinuni, and Crinnm defixum. 

Saracens, affirm Janghiz Kban to bo a de- j S00KIIA-\1 AYA, Sans., from sookha, 

BcendantofYezdegird, the last Sassanian prince. ; happiness, and inayn, fulness. 

•Jaughiz was au idolater, and hated tho very > SOOKNA, or Sookahna, a river near 

name of mahomedan. A courtier telling : Munnimajra in the Umballa circle. 
Aurungzeb of his celestial ancestiy, gravely ' S00K8MA, Sans. Very small, 
quoting the affair of the mother of the race of SOOKSOEE, a river near Beeltriagnnj in 
.Timoor wdth the sun, the Idgotted monarchy Azimghnr. 

coarsely replied, ** Mama caba hood,’" wliicli ' SOOK'fA, Panjab. Chaptalia gossypina. 
We will not translate. — 'J'oeVs Rajasthrt}!^ Vol , ; SOOKTA, a river near Beeltriaganj ia Siu- 
i, p, 234. dbiab’s territory, I3.| miles from Azimghnr. 

SOOBH-I-KAZIB, Pkrs. A false dawn, is 800KT0WA, a river near Kaisla in Bai- 
a transient appearance of light on the horizon, tool. 

which often appears about an hour before the : SOOKUL PACITA, see Belanus, 
Boobh-i-sadik, or real dawn of day. SOOLOO AliCHIPELAGO, is that chain 

SOOBUHNUK, Bicng. Cassia fistula. of islands which stretch across from the N. PX 
SOOCEY, Hind., a mixed striped fabric , point of Borneo to the island of Mindanao, 
of silk and cotton in India. ’The islands are numerous. Sooloo island, 

SOOCOO, a name in Bencoolen for tlie from wlii(;h the Archipelago is named, is 
fourth part of a real, and value<l at l.v. 3r/. ; high and of considerable extent, being 35 

SOODALI, Beng. Catliartocarpus fistula, | miles long and from 5 to 10 broad; it lies in 
Pers, long. 121 '' E. near the centre of the Archi- 

SOODHANGSIIOO, Sans., from .shoodha, polago. Great 800 I 00 is about fifty miles in 
the water of life, and inig-slioo, rays of light, length, and twenty-live in breadth, being tlie 
SOODHANIDHEE, Sans., from soodlia, ' largest of tho group of islands forming the 
the water of life, and ni<lhee, a treasure. ■ Sooloo Archipelago, This group of islands 
SOODOONIKKA GASS, Singh. Vitex is inhabited by a fierce and warlike race, 
negundo, Linn., Uoxh.; IF. Ic\ I bearing in their personal appearance a strong 

SOODRA, see Sudra. ’ resemblance to the Malays, although the two 

SOODURSHUN, Beng. Amaryllis, Cri- ! languages differ materially from each other, 
num defixum. See Scokh-dursun. j Great Sooloo, the residence of the sultan, is 

SOOE-PAT, Beng., see Jogi or Yogi. j very mouutaiuous. Many of the mountains 
SOOFEE, mystices of the east ; raahome- j are wooded to the summit, while others are 
dan philosophers. I covered with patches of cultivation. These 

SOOGHEE, Cani Boiled coar.se rice. ! island.s are thickly populated; and if the 
SOOGOONDHI, UuiA ? A tree of Gan- islanders do not practise piracy as a profes- 
jam and Gumsur, supposed to be a Calophyl- | sion, they are always ready to aid, assist and 
Jum, extreme height 2.5 feet, circumference 2 j protect those wdio do. The town of Sooloo is 
feet, and height from the ground to the inter- well known to be the principal rendezvous of 
section of the fir.st branch, 7 feet. Tins tree pirates, who, whenever they have made a 
is tolerably common, but no use is made of capture, resort there to dispose off their Jaw- 
the wood except for firewood, the leaves are less booty. The great islands of Mindanao, 
used medicinally for rheumatism and wounds Palawnng, and the Sooloo group of islets, 
of long standing. — Captain Macdonald, forming the southern limits of the Philippine 

SOOGRIVA, Sans., from soo, beautiful, Archipelago, contain many nations and tribes 
and griva, the back of the neck. speaking many languages of which little has 

SOOIA, a pickle prepared in Japan from been published. Mr. Crawfurd on the informa- 
the Dolichos. — Simmonds, tion given by Mr. Dalrymple informs us that 

SOOJEE, the Semolina of Indian wheat, even in the little group of the Sooloo islaudfi, 
ground but not pulverized, the Italians, | a great many different languages are spoken, 
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aud he gives a short specimen of 88 words of 
one of those most current. Sooloo has for 
many years been the msrket where tlie Lanuii 
and other pirates disposed of much of their 
plunder, and in former times itself was de- 
cidedly piratical. The mahomedan religion 
has made much progress in Mindanao and the 
Sooloo islands, as has the Malay language, the 
usual channel through which it. has at all 
times been propagated over the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago. Mr. Cravvfurd remarks 
that whether the principal languages of the 
Philippines be separate and distinct tongues 
or mere dialects of a common language, is a 
question not easy to determine. Certainly, 
the phonetic character of the Tagaln, the 
Bisaya, the Pampaugan, and Iloco are, sound 
for sound or letter for letter, tlio same. 
Words of the Malayan languages are to be | 
found in the language of the aboriginal in- 
habitants of Formosa, or Taiwan; and as this 
large island, about half as big as Ireland, 
stretches as far north as the 2d° of hit , this is 
the extreme limit in a northerly direction to 
which they have reached. The aborigines of 
Formosa are short in stature, of tawny com- 
plexions and lank hair. Although inhabiting 
a great and fertile island, affording to all 
appearance a fair opportunity of development, 
they never made any progress in civilization, 
and at present seem to live in a state of bar- 
barism. They are thought by Mr. Crawfurd 
to belong to, or irmcli to resemble, the brown 
coniplexioncd race of the Archipelago of' 
whom the Malays Hi (i the type . — Horsjield \ 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago Mar- 
ryat's Indian Archipelago, p. 41. 

SOOLTANA, l^KNG. Sweet-scented Calo- 
phylluni, Calophyllum inophyllurn. 

SOOLTAN SUKWUR, oblations offered 
to this saint. 

SOOLTAN SURWUR, a mahomedan 
saint whose shrine is at Balooch, four coss 
from Mooltaii. He was distinguished for 
piety and purity of manners, and died as a 
martyr with his brother, fighting against a 
troop of idolaters, and was buried with his 
wife (who died of grief) and his sou, in tliesamo 
tomb. Several miracles are related as having 
happened at his tomb. A camel’s leg, when 
broken, was forthwith made whole ; the blind, 
the leprous, the impotent were cured. Avaesh- 
%-MahfiL 

SOOM, Beng., Hind. Sarcostemma bre- 
vistigma. See Soma. 

SOOM A LEE, Sans. From soo, good, and 
mala, a necklace. 

SOOMBOOL, Hind. Arsenic. See Sumbul. 

SOOMCHOO, see Kunawer. 

SOOMEROO, Sans., from boo, good, and 
meroo, a boundary mark. 
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SOOMRA RACE, eptered Sind about a.r. 
445, and became the rulers of Sind in a. h. 609, 
from which year they continued in power till 
A.H. 751, when they were overthrown by the 
Summa. The name was originally pronounced 
Samra. The tribes in Kurrachee district are 
the Kumecrpota ; Meetopota, Budeepota and 
the Norungpota. In the Hyderabad district 
the Sooinra arc cultivators and oil manufac* 
turers. See Sind. 

SOOMUNA, Sans. Triticum aestivura, i. 

800MURUN or Gujta, Hind. Bracelets 
made of coloured thread, worn at the Mohur- 
ruin, and of flowers worn on other occasions. 

SOONA BIRTHA. The Nepal lands are 
divided into four classes of tenures — first, 
crown lands ; secondly, Kroos or Soona Bir- 
tha, belonging to brahmins or Newars ; third- 
ly, Kohriya or Bari, barren lands granted for 
cnltivation ; and, lastly (aud this is the most 
extensive class of the four), Kaith, in which 
the proprietor is at all charges of tilling, 
dividing the produce with the cultivator.— 
Oliphanfs Journey, p. 179. 

SOONA MOOKI, see Tripati. 

SOONAREE, Uria. Calhartocarpus fis- 
tula, l^crs. 

SOONDA, a district in the south of the 
Bombay presidency, bordering on north 
Canarn. It contains largo forests, which, up 
to 1855, 'ivere under the charge of the Bom- 
bay Conservator, but were then transferred to 
Madras. Dr. Gibson’s Reports indicate that 
hyA.D. 1850, the timber had greatly decreased 
in amount. In the transfer of Canara to Bom- 
bay, this district was re-transferred along 'with 
\t, — Gibson's Bombay Forest Roport, 1849 to 
1856, p. 60, also 1857-60, 17. 

SOONDANY, a rivdr near Nebeenuggur 
in Purneali. 

SOONDERBUNS, see Sunderban. 

SOONDHI, Beng. Nymphcea cyanea. 

SOONDOROGOYAN BANSO, Tel. ? 
Uria ? In Ganjam and Gumsur, circumfer- 
ence feet, extreme height 30 feet, two spe- 
cies of bamboo which are not common. — Capt, 
Macdonald. 

SOONDREE, Brng. Heritiera minor, 
Lam, Syn, of II. fomes. A glooiny-look- 
ing tree that may be distinguished from all 
others for many miles distant. It is remark- 
ably characteristic ofn, peculiar soil. Where- 
ever the tides occasionally rise and inundate 
the land, this tree is sure to be found 
throughout the whole Tenasserim Coast, but 
is never found either on the higli diy lands 
on the one hand, nor in the wet mangrove 
swamps on the other. It was described by 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, who accompanied 
Symes* embassy, as Heritiera fomes. It is 
the toughest wood that has been tested in 
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SOORA. 

Jn<]ia. When Rangoon teak broke with a 
’Veight of 870 pounds, soondree sustained 
1,312 pounds. It is not a very durable wood, 
but stands without a rival in strength, al- 
though so common on the other coast, as to 
give name, as Captain Munro thinks, to tl»e 
Soonderbunds, yet the tree grows much larger 
in the Tonasserim Provinces, and aifords finer 
timber. — Mason, 

SOONDROO, see Kunawer. 

SOONDARA, Sans. Beautiful. 
SOONGNAjgum of Moriiign pterygosperraa. 
SOONGNUiM, see Kunawer. 
SOONISHUNNA, Sans. Achyranthes 
polygon oides. 

SOONKASOOLA AVOOD. 

Sunkesur kc lakrce, Hix. I Sookcsooloo, Tkl. 

Yadee naroinin, Tam. J 

SOONNEE. The Soonuee sect of mahoine- 
daus contend that the lawful succession to 
Mohamed rested in the four Imams, Aboohu- 
kur, Omar, Othmuu, and Ali, while the Shiah 
mahomedans strenuously contend that Ali 
alone, as the nephew and son-in-law of the 
Prophet, had that right. — FoUhiger's Tra- 
vels in Beluchistan and Sind, p. 61. 

SOONNUT JUMMAUT, the doctrine of 
the Soonnee mahomedans is so called. 
SOONNUT, the traditions of Mohamed. 
SOONTAN, Hind. Circumcision. 

SOOP, Hind. A winnowing basket. 
SOOPAREE, Hind. x\reca-nut, betel-nut. 
Nut or tree of Areca catechu. Penang nut. 
See Betel-nut. 

SOOPLEE, Hind. A kind of basket for 
winnowing corn with. 

SOO-PUDMU, or Soo-padraa, Sans., from 
goo, good, and padma, a water-lily. 

SOO-PURNU, or »S()oparna, Sans,, from 
BOO, good, and pa run, a leaf. 

SOOR, a bass or drone to the shuhuaee. 
SOOB, a mahomedaii dynasty who ruled 
at Dehli, during the lo years of Humayoou’s 
displacement. 

SOORA, An. A chapter of the Koran ; 
8oora-i Alhumd, or Soora-i Fateeha, the first i 
chapter of the Koran. 

Soora-i Alum, or Ullum-turkyf, or Feel, 
the loth chapter of the Koran. 

Soora-i-Buqr, or A. L. M. the 2nd. ditto 
Soora-i-Char Qool. 

8oora-i-Chahul Qaf. 

Soora-i-Easeen. 

• Boora-i-Eezaja or Nusser. 

Soora-i-Fateeha, or Alhumd. 

Soora-i-Feel, or Ullum-e-turkyf. 
Sobra-i-lnnafut-huna, or Inna. 

Soora-i-Iqra, or Ulluq. 

Soora-i-Qool hoo Allah. 

8oora-i-Mozummil. 

Soora-i-Rubman. 


Sooar-i-Tubut. 

Soora-i-Ullum-turkyf, or Fee!. 

Soora-i-Ulluq or Iqra. 

SOORACHARYA, Sans., from soora the 
gods, and acharya, a teacdicr. 

SOORAH, a river of Purnenh. 

SOORI 1"REK, Eno. Cedrela toona, 

SOOlU. The town of Zerni is forty par- 
saiigs fronj Herat, the population docs not 
exceed twelve hundred, Soori and Taymooni, 
there are also a few Gheber families, the only 
ones Ferricr met with in Affghanistnu.— -/er- 
rieds Journ,,p. 248. 

SOORINJAN, Hind. A root in appear- 
ance like the pignut, imported via Pali, is 
bitter aud sweet in taste, used as au aphro- 
disi.MC. — Gen. Med. Top., p. 1 oO. 

SOORIVA MARKA, Singu. Under this 
name, ]Mr. IVIeiidis describes, a.s a species of 
Mimosa, a plant of the central province of 
Ceylon, the wood of which is used for build- 
ings and common furniture. A cubic foot of 
it weighs 42 lbs , and it is calculated to last 20 
to 30 years — Mr. Mendis. 

SOORI YPx. A hard, though somewhat 
coarse and open-grained, heavy Ceylou wood, 
of a deep ehesnnt colour. 

SOORKM, Picks. Red. 

SOOliKll IIUD, an afiluent of the Kabul 
river. 

SOOliLA, a river of tlio W. Ghaut.«, rises 
in lat, 19*’ 54', long, 73® 24', runs W. S., into 
Indian Ocean. Length, 68 miles. 

800RMA, a river of Sylhet, About 70 
miles up the river Soormah, tlie mountains 
on the north, which are east of Jyntea, rise 
4,000 feet high, in forested ranges like those 
of Sikkim. Swamps extend from the river 
to their base, aud penetrate their valleys, 
vyhich are extremely malarious : these forests 
are frequented by timber-cutters, who fell the 
jarool “ Lagci’stnicraia reginoe,” a magnificent 
tree with red wood, which, though soft, is du- 
rable under water, and therefore in universal 
use for boat building. 

SOORMA, Hind. Preparations of antimony 
or of lead ore with which Indian women anoint 
the edges of the eyelids, the dark colour it im- 
parts being thought to give brilliancy to the 
eyes, while its cooling qualities are supposed 
to be useful as a preservative. Any ointment 
for the eye, thus, has obtained the name of 
soormah. 

SOORM A-DAN, a box for holding soorma. 

SOORNAMOOKY RIVER rises in the 
table-land, lat. 13° 26', long. 79° 11' runs N, 
E. to Bay of Bengal, length 99 miles. 

SOOROO, a river near the Cossyah hills. 

SOORPA-NAKHA, Sans., from soorpa, a 
hand-winnowing fan, aud nakha, the finger- 
nails. 
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SOORPUNNI, Can; Calyskccion angasti- 

folia. 

SOORPUR, an ancient city on the J umua, 
the capital of the Yadu race. 

SOORPUR, an ancient city, once the 
capital jof the Yadu race, its site is. on the 
Jumna. 

SOORSAUT, is an allowance authorized 
by Government to be levied on the inhabitants 
of towns and villages, by travellers and others. 
It is supposed that a deduction is made in the 
collection of the revenue on this account 
whenever it occurs, but the cultivators never 
reckon upon any remuneration, for, even 
though it should be admitted, the chief of the 
place usually appropriates the advantage to 
himself. This ruinous system is peculiarly 
distressing, when a mission passes through 
the country, as all the followers fancy that 
they have a right to the same indulgence, and, 
if not checked, would not hesitate to help 
themselves. I’otlingcr .^aw the mules of one 
party driven into fields of standing grain, 
when the villagers redused to obey the war- 
rant. — I^ottmger' s Travels in Ueluchistan 
and Sind, pp. 236-6. 

SOORUJ, UrND., the sun ; see Rajputs. 

SOORUN, Mahk. Amorpliophallus cam- 
panulatus, Bl. 

SOORU-PATI, Sans., fromsooru, thegods, 
and pati, lord. 

SOORUN, Maiir., Hind. Colocasia escu- 
lenta, Sc//. 

SOORWAL, (prop. Shilwar). 

SOOSEE EEZAR, trowsers made of soo- 
see cloth. See Soo-eeq. 

SOORYA, SiNGii. A timber tree of the 
central and western provinces of Ceylon, 
wood admirable for carriages, hacikeries, and 
gun-stocks, also useful for blocks and build- 
ings. A cubic foot weighs 49 lbs., and it is 
calculated to last 20 to 40 years. — M?'. Mendis, 

SOORYA, Sans. The sun. 

SOORYAVANSA, the race of the sun 
claim descent from Rama. The existing 
Rajput tribes of the solar race claim descent 
from Lava and Cush, the two elder sons of 
Rama. The present princes of Me war, Jey- 
pore, Marwar, Bikanir and tlicir numerous 
clans, claim descent from Rama. Sec Solar 
dynasty. , 

SOORYA AYODIA, was the first city 
founded by the Soorya race. 

SOOSHUNI-SMAK, or Soosni-shak,BENG. 
Marsilea quadrifolia, Li/m, Four-Icaved pepper 
wort. 

SOOSUNI-ALOO, Beng. Dioscorea fasci- 
culata. 

SOOSWAH, a river near Khnnsroo Choki 
^iid Lucliecwalu iu the Dhera district. 


SOPHORA GliAXJCA. 

SOOT, or Soota-Naddi, or Tar Wafadar, 
a river near Moorshedabad and Bisowlee in 
Bareilly. A river near Aoulagatij in the 
Bareilly district and in the Moradabad circle. 

SOOTEE, a river near Kaida in Nusseera* 
bad. 

SOOT’HNEE, Duk. Dioscorea fasciculata, 
the Yam. Consists of many tubers, about the 
size and shape of au egg. They are covered 
with a light coloured thin skin ; internally they 
are white. They are not only eaten, but 
starch is made from the roots.^ Riddell. 

SOOTHSAYER of Ceylon, Mantis super- 
stitiosa, Fa/j. 

SOOTRA, Sans. To stitch. 

SOOTREEAN or Chukoleean, a particular 
kind of cloth. 

SOOTINOG, a river near Eetah Kollah in 
Sylhet. 

SOOTRADHARA, Sans., from sootra, a 
cord, and dhree, to hold. 

SOOVARNAKA, Beno. Cathartocarpus 
fistula. 

SOOVARNA VANIK, Sans., from soo- 
varna, gold, and vanik, a tradesman. 

SOOWUNREKA, a river near Gwalior. 

SOOJRYU-MUNI, Beng. Phoenician 
hibiscus, Hibiscus phoeniceus. 

SOORJMOOK-HEE, Beng. Sunflower, 
1 Id inn til us aim u us. 

SOPHAGESENUS, the name given to 
Asoka by the Greeks. Evidence exists that 
Antiochus the Great was slain by an Indo- 
Scythian priuce, called by the Greek writers 
Sophagasenus. See Kabul. Sophir or Sauvira. 

SOPHORA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Logumiiiosse, said to bo so 
named from an Arabic name (Sophera) of one 
of the species. Some are oruamentul shrubs 
Miul trees, found iu central and tropical Asia, 
also in the warm parts of North America and 
the equinoctial and sub-tropical parts of South 
America, The species best known iu England 
are S. japonica and S. cliineiisis, which, being 
from the iiortlierii latitudes of the countries 
from which tliey are named, are hardy 
enough to withstaud the climate of England ; 
and it has been proposed to engraft the 
Nepaul S. velutina on the Japonica. Being 
handsome trees, with both leaves and trees dif- 
fcriiigmnch from European trees, they are well 
adapted for standing singly in lawns. They 
are raised from layers, but also from seeds and 
require a little protection when young. 
Wight gives Sophora glauca, heptaphylla, 
robusta. — F/ig. Cyc., Hogg, IV. Ic., Voigt. 

SOPHORA GLAUCA, Lrsch. Smooth^ 
leaved ^Sophora. A Neilgherry plant, with 
middle-sized white flowers, tinged with rose 
colour. — B. Brown. 
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SOREdDJ;. 

SOPHORA OCCIDENTALIS, Linn. 
Sju. of Sophora tomentosa, Linn, 

SOPHORA ROBUSTA, jMcCIelL 

Theet wa gyee, BuaM. 

SOPHORA TO MENTOS A, Linn. 

S. occidentalis, Linn. I Downy-leaved Sophora. 

A shrub, native of Southern Asia, with 
pretty yellow flowers. 

SOPHYTES, or. Sophites, or Sopeithes, an 
ancient king of the western Panjab, including 
the Salt Range of mountains. 

SOPILLA, It. Crape. 

SOPU, also Sompa, Tel. Anethum sowa, 
Boxb. 

SORA or Chola, see Kurumbar, Pandiya. 

SORAIIEE, IIixi). Gugglet, or goglet 
(prop, goblet.) 

SORA-KAYA, Tbl, 

Serr. 

SORANI, a ferocious tribe, who call them- 
selves Yesedi, after a caliph of Damascus of 
that name. They inhabit the mountains of 
Siudjar, a country to the north-west of Bilbos. 
They are the greatest robbers of all the 
Kurdish tribes . — Porters Travels^ VoL ii, 
|i. 450. 

SORAPOOR, a town near the left bank 
of the KLstnah river, usually called Beder 
Sorapoor, because it was occupied by the 
Berder or Beder race. See Hindu, India. 

SORBUS, see Kuhnar. 

SORECIDJE, the family of Shrews, viz : 


Fam, SoRKCiD.B, 

Shrews. 


Sorex caerulescens, 

Shaw, Blyth. 


Sorex indicus. 

1 S. sonnerati, 

Geoff. 

S. giganteus, 

1 S. myo8urus, 

Gray. 

Sondeli, Can- 

1 Musk-shrew, 

Eng- 

Musk rat, En'g. 

j Chachundi, 

IllNO. 

All India. 



Sorex murinus, Linn., Blyth. 


S. iwinhwi, Blyth. 

1 S, myoaunis, 

Pallas. 

S. viridescens, 



Mouse-coloured shrew, Exg 


Sorex ueraorivagus. 

Hodgson. 


Nepal wood Shrew, ENil 

1 SS. murinus, 

Horsf. 


Nepal, Sikkim. 

Sorex GrifFithii, Horsf Khassla hills. 
Sorex serpen tar i us. Is. Geoff. 

S. kandianus, Kdaart. | Kufescent shrew. 

CeyloD, S. India, Burmah Tenasserim. 
Sorex hetcrodoD, Blyth^ Khassya hills 
Sorex saturatior, Hod'g, Dajjeeling. 

. Sorex tytleri, Blyth. The Dehra shrew. 
Dehra Dhoon. 

Sorex fioccatus, Blyth^ Hodgson. Hairy- 
footed shrew. Nepal, Srkkim, Mussoorie. 
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Sorex niger, K//., Borsf,. Neilgherry 
wood shrew. NeiJgherry hills. 

Sorex leucops, JELodgs, 

Long-tailed shrew, £no. 

Nepal. 

Sorex hodgsonii, Blyth. 

Nepal Pigmy shrew, Eng. 

Nepal. 

Sorex peiTOteti, Daeernoy. 

Ncilgherry Pigmy shrew, Eno. 

Mysore, Neilgherries, Dekhan. 

Sorex micronyx, Blyth^ small-clawed pigmy 
shrew of Western Himalaya. 

Sorex melanodoii, Blythe Black-toothed 
pigmy shrew of Calcutta. 

Sorex sikimenais, Hodg. Darjeeling. 
Sorex hornourus, Hodg. 

Sorex oligurus, Hodt/. 

Sorex inacrurus, Hodg. ' 

Sorex holo sericeus, Hodg. 

Sorex (enuicaudus, Hodg. 

Sorex ferrugineus, Kel. Ceylon. 

Sorex montanus, „ „ 

Sorex kelaarfi, „ „ 

Sorex purpurascens. Temp. „ 

Sorex horsfieldii, Tomesy „ 

Sorex fuliginosus, Blyth, Tenasserim. 
Sorex nudipes, „ „ 

' Sorex atratus, „ Khassya. 

Sorex albinus, „ China. 

Sorex pulcliellus, Lichl. Central Asia. 
Soriculus nigrescens, Jerd. 

Corsira, Crr'iif, S. socctatns, Hodg, 

S. aterrimus, ,, S. sikimensis, Horsf. ,, 

Ting-Zliing, Bhot. ( Tang-Zhing, Lep. 

Mouse-tailed shrew of Sikkim, Nepaul. 

Crossopus himalaicus, Gray. 

Choopitsi, Bhot. I Oong-higniyu, Lepch, 

The Himalayan water-shrew of Sikkim. 
Corsira alpina, Jerdon, 

Sorex caudatus, Hodgson^ Jily. | Alpine shrew, Eng, 
Europe, >Sikkim. 

(’or.sira Nowera-elia, Kcl. of Ceylon. 
Feroculus inaeropus, Kel. 

Sorex macropus, Blyth. 

Ceylon. 

The scaly (nils of Myogalea (mygale) or 
Musk rat of N. America are imported in to India. 
Mr. Edward Blyth says, that in general the 
shrews of tropical and subtropical countries 
are distinguished by their comparatively large 
size, and slaty hue of every shade from pale 
grey to black, with rufous tips to the fur more 
or less developed, though in some scarcely 
noticeable. In at least some species, the rul- 
ous tips would appear to increase with age ; 
and, to a considerable extent, the colour ot 
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these •animals is clarker, according to the in- 
crease of altitude inhabited by a species. The 
ear-conch is conspicuously visible above the 
fur; thetail thick, tapering, and furnished with 
scattered long hnirs, which certain species also 
exhibit upon the body ; and the teeth are 
wholly white. To this tbei*e is a remarkable 
exception in tlie instance ofSorex ineliiiiodon. 
and of the following typt^ of structure. The su- 
perior froutteeth are large and strongly hooked, 
and much longer than their posterior spur; 
while the inferior have rarely so much us a 
trace of serrated upper edge ; of four upper 
praBinoIars anterior to the earnassiez, the first 
is large, thesecondand tliird are much smaller, 
the fourth is diminutive, and the third ex- 
ceeds the second. This group of shrews is 
familiarly exemplified by the common large 
musk shrews of Asia and Africa, and consti- 
tutes the restricted Sorex, />., or Pacliyura, i 
de Selt/s Longchamps. Certain small spe- 
cies of temperate climates were detached by 
Wagler from the ordinary shrews of those 
climates (with picious tipped teetli, &c.,) by 
the name Crocidura (or Suncns, Ehrenherg^ 
apud Grag) ; viz., S. araneus, 8. leucodon, 
S. etruscus, &c., but it is doubtful whether 
these are separable from the above ; and cer- 
tainly the various pygmy shrews of India are 
typical Sorices, except that some only of them 
want the odoriferous glands on the sides of the 
body. There is evidence of tlie existence 
of a small brown Sorex in Lower Bengal, 
about the size of S. arnueus, the remains 
of one were found in the stomach of an 
Elanus, shot about 60 miles above Calcutfa. 
In Ceylon four shrews are enumerated by the 
names Sorex murinns, S. montauns, Kelaart, 

S feroculus, Kelaarly S. maeropus, Blgthj 
and S. ferruginous, Kelnart, the last des- 
cribed with fur soft, ferruginous-brown, 
washed with blue ; smaller than the S. mou- 
tauus ; feet and legs naked. Large secreting 
glands in the pubis, odour very disagreeable. 
No sebaceous glands could be traced on 
the other two species, nor had they any of the 
smell. From this last remark, it is inferred that 
S. raontauus and S. ferruginous of Dr. 
Kelaart are brought together under tlie name 
montanus. If so, Biy th still thinks them to bo 
identical. With reference to the ** large 
black shrew, Dr. Kelaart adds ; ** There 
are two other and larger black shrews than 
any of those now described — one in the pos- 
session of Mr. Thwaites of Peradeuia, and the 
other has a very powerful musky odour, 
stronger even than in S. murinus, occasion- 
ally seen in the godowns at Kandy. 

Sorex araneus^ see Sorex. 

Sorex Of this, Blyth had 

only a headless specimen which was found 


SOREOlDiE. 

impaled upon a thorn by some shrike, at 
Cherra Punji in the Kliassya hills. TJie same 
fact lie had observed in England of Laiiius 
collnris and Corsira vulgaris : these diminu- 
tive shrews falling an easy prey to the 
; “ Butcher-birds while the larger members 
i of tlie sntne genus are ferociously predatory 
i upon any hapless birdlet they may chance 
to seize, —as i.s likewise the case with moles 
and doubtless other Borecidjc of adequate size 
and strength. The species is remarkable for 
j its very dark colour, exieiidiug over the feet 
; and tail which is even blackish underneath. 

I Length of tail 1 inch. ; and of hind-foot^ 

I inch . F ur black i.sh-hrowii above, little tinged 
riife.«cent, and wdth dark greyi.sh underneath ; 
the feet and tail conspicuously furred, besides 
the scattered long hairs upon the latter. 

The Museum of the Bengal Asiatic Socie- 
ty formerly possessed a specimen of one of 
the minute shrews, whicdi was found in a 
cellar in Madias. Blyth formerly considered 
it identical with 8. iiiicfronj^x ; so that it 
could scarcely bo so with S. melanodon of 
I Bengal ; it was, however, darker than S. micro- 
nyx ; and more probably 8. porotettii, {versus) 
if not distinct from the whole of the foi’e- 
going. It is even probable that several more ' 
Indian species of these most diminutive of all 
mammalia remain to be discriminated. Upon 
rniimto comparison of fivo specimens in the 
museum, he immediately detected four well- 
I marked species, and presently afterwards 
' obtained the 8. melanodon fresh. He once 
found the nearly digested remains of an 
adult small white-toothed Sorex, rather larger 
than a common mouse, in the stomach of au 
'Elanus which wa.s shot on the banks of the 
Hooghly, about 15 miles above Calcutta: 

Feroculus, Another form of white-toothed 
shrew, with thie.k and tapering tall having 
scattered long hairs upon It, is exemplified by 
the Feroculus, Kelaart. Teeth small; the 
upper quasi-incisors shorter and less strongly 
hooked than in restricted Sorex with the pos- 
terior spur large; the lower quasi-incisors 
serrated, showing two depressions and* there- 
fore a row of three coronal points, four small 
upper prnemolars preceding the carnassiez, 
the two medial being of equal size, the first 
rather large, and the fourth small. Feet 
remarkably large. The ear-conch scarcely 
visible above the fur. 

Feroculus macropus. 

Borox feroculus, Kdaart. \ S. macropus Blyth^ i. 

>S., XX, 163. ^ 

Length about 6^ in.; of which the t^il 
is in. ; hiud-foot with claws nearly | in. ; 
the fore-foot ^ in. broad, with long and but 
slightly curved claws, that of the middle digit 
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in. in length. Fur somewhat long and 
Yery soft, uniform blackish, very faintly 
tinged rufescent ; the extreme tip of the tail 
naked and of a flesh-colour. Inhabits Ceylon. 

Crossopus, Another white-toothed Indian 
shrew exists in the Crossopns hiinalayiciis, 
Grapf but Blyth felt much doubt of its being 
correctly referred to Crossopus. 

Myo8orex\ Gray, is founded on a Cape 
species, the Sorex varins, Smuts, with car- 
eonch ex)ucealed amid tlie fur, and a slender 
tail (witJiout scattered long hairs?) the t<*(*tli 
white, and the dentition slightly moditied 
upon that of restricted Sorex : lower quasi- 
incisors “withan entire sharp upper edge.” 
The greater number of small shrews inhabit- 
ing the temperate legions of Kurope, Asia, and 
N. Ameriea, have the teeth always fij)ped 
with ferruginous or pitch -colour, a shuider 
mouse-like tail with no scattere^l long liairs 
upon it, and (save in Otisorex) the ear-coneb 
concealed amid the fnr. There are two dis- 
tinct types of dentition. In one, the upper 
quasi-incisors are much longer than tludr 
posterior spur (as in restricted Sorex); and 
the lower have but a single posterior s])nr 
more or less rudimental : the lateral small teeth 
which follow in the upptu javv are four in 
number (as in restricted Soi ex) ; the first 
two being equal, the third somewhat smalliu*, 
and the last fas usual in all shrews) minute. 
With this type of dentition Mr. Blyth distin- 
guish. * 

Sorex cfBCutiens, or S. Minutus, Lam., has 
a wide range in India, for it has been ob- 
tained in the Neilglierries, in a eellar at 
Madras, from Almorah and from the Te- 
nasserim coast. 

Swex ccervlesceus, Shaw. 

S. pilorides, Shmr. | S. niyosurus, PoVa^. 

S. giganteus, h. Genffry. \ S. niyo.«unis,apn«1 JlV/Z/rr, 
S. miixinns, L., apiid in Tnlr. .1. N. 11. iii. 

figured in Hard- t'oTiimon ]Miisk shrew 
wicWsHl.Tnd.Zool, ‘Musk rat,’ of Bengal, 
as S. indicus, Geoff. | <S:c. 

This is very different from the ‘ Musk rat,’ 
or Mushquash— Fiber zibetiens of N. Ame- 
rica, which is a rodent nearly affined to the 
Voles— Arvicola. The Musk rat of Bengal 
IS described by Mr. Hodgson in tlie Ann. 
Mag. N. H., XV, 269, (184o); but the 
length of the tail (ns given), 3^ in. is 
a misprint for 3^ or 3J in. or 
more than half of the length of the head 
and body, which is given as 6 in. Num- 
ber of caudal vertebras, 24. Total length 
of skull of adult male, with front-tfeth in 
ritubus, Bomewbatexceeding 1 § in. ; of female, 
aomewhat under greatest breadth of skull of 
former, latter, ^ in. Colour uni- 

form pale-'jrey, slightly tinged with fen*u- 
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ginous, and more conspicuously on the^ lower 
parts ; the naked parts flesh-coloured. This 
is the eommou large musk shrew of Bengal, 
Nepal! 1, and, we believe, tho valley of Assam, 
I becoming rare in Sylhet, and wholly dis- 
j appearing in Arukan. In Xepaul, Mr. Hodg- 
I sou stylos it ‘the common house shrew of the 
plains, and also ofthe hills, up at least to 6,000 
feet. iHr. Blyth had seen specimens from 
the neiglihoiirhood of Ajjra : but whether it 
ho the common musk shrew of S, India is 
doubtful Oil piescnt evidoin'o ; though Dr. 
Kidaart’s description of the Singhalese animal 
corresponds. It cci tainly does not appear to 
! inhabit the (‘astern coast of tho Hay of Ben- 
; gal, from Aiakan to the Stiaits of Malacca; 
i Dr. llorsthdd gives as its habitat ‘ Imlia ge- 
! nerall3^ and the easti'rn islands;* and he notes 
'a specimen from Hhuinn, presented to .the 
: India-house collection by Major Pemberton. 
Blytb suspects that its rej)iiti*(l existence in 
the Malay countries, needs (•onfirmntion. In 
; addition to the names above cited, Dr. Gray, 
Mn his catalogue of the sp(‘cim(‘ns of mamma- 
lia in the British Museum (1«S43), V(*fers the 
following name and synonyines to this spe- 
cies ; — 

S. imirinns, L. S. snnncr/itii, J». Geoff. 

S. myo.wuru.-*, Pallas. S. LieJit. 

S. indicus et capcnsj.s, S. iii pale nsiH,/A)rZ7Soa, and 

(inffroy. S. rni^.^ichatii.y, Robinson . 

Sore.v crassirmt/hf.^ (nec crassicaudutus), 
Lu‘htffistei7i, li fers to a musk shrew in- 
habiting Egypt, and stated to be com- 
mon about Suez ; whicli may therefore 
be presumed identical with Dr. lluppell’s S. 
indiens from Suez ; and tiie description cer- 
tainly seems to a])proxiinato tiint of S. caeru- 
le.sccn.s (length in. ; tail 2^ in.) : and S. 
capensi.a, Gcoffroy, is termed S. francicus 
by Prof. 8(‘hinz, who gives Mnnritiu.s as its 
habitat (length 3’* 8”’; tail 1” 9*”). 

/Soiv.r eamJatus, Hodg., Bly. syn. of Corsira 
alpina, Jerdon, 

Sorex feroculus, sec Sorex. 

Sore.v ferrirymeus, Kelanrt. J, A. S,, XX, 
185: S. montnnus apiul Blyth. The dimen- 
sioiiR of the Hpecimeii described in J. A, S,, 
XX, 163, accord with those assigned by Dr. 
Kelanrt to tbe next species ; and ho states 
that tlie two are nearly of the same size, and 
that the smell of the present species is very 
powerful. 

Sorex heieroflnv, ’B]yih. Very similor to S. 
soccRtus in general appearance, but less dark- 
coloured, with shorter fur, and pale instead 
of blackish feet and tail underneath: the feet, 
too, are broader, especially the hind-feet ; and 
they have a hairy patch below the heel. The 
skull, of the same length . as in S. soccatus, 
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and with equally large teeth, is much more 
narrow nnd the upper qiiasi-iucisors are con- 
spicuou8ly lews strongly hooked than in that 
and otlier typical Sorices. From Cherra 
Puiiji, in the Khasya hills. 

Sore^v indiom, Geolfroy, or S. Sonnora- 
tii, Is. Geollroy, is accepted as a distinc-t 
species from S. ejernl(?s(!ens in Dr. IIorsficdiTs 
Cataloging of* the specimeii.s of Mammalia in 
the India House Minseum (I8ol) ; and a spe- 
imen is noted from tlm Dekliaii, presented 
)y Col. Sykr's, and the following habitat given 
for th(!Spt. . ‘ ('ontiiKMjt and islands of 

India.” Col. Sykes terms it the Cheechonder 
of the Mahratlas, being (he same name' 
which is !t[)plied to S. c;ernlescens in Bengal, ! 
sptdt Choochiindr l)y Dr. (Winter (J xv, ' 

191), and (he latter author gives ^‘ClMiicho-i 
rot of the Malays of the Peninsula'’ as the i 
name of the very distinct species referiaal hy i 
him and othei'sto S. mnrinns, L. ; which lat- ! 
ter was originally de^^cidlxMl from Java. Ac- j 
cording to Colonel Sykes, these troublesome | 
and disagreeable anim.als are very mimerous | 
in the D(*khan, hut much mor(‘ so in Bomhay. I 
Th(3 sebaceous glands in an old male wen; oh- | 
serve<l to he very large, and the odour of 
musk from lh(;m almost insupi)Oi‘lal)le ; while 
in an adult female thi lands wei'e scarcely 
discernihh* and the s(!ent of musk very faint. 
It is tolei’ahly strong in tin* female of S. cjeru- 
h.*s(;ens ; though m(»r(; or so, j)erhaps, 

with reference to sexual condition. “ 'fhe 
Sorex indi<!us ami S. (Tiganteus,” it is add(*d, 

“ are n'gardrMl by Col. Sykes as specilically 
identical, he having kilh'd them in ame- 
roori), and seen them freipumtly tog(*fher.” 
(P. Z. S , I8dl, p. 99). Prof. Stdiinz accord- 
ingly as.-<ii;ns S. (iiganteiis, (rt’ojf'. Ann. du | 
Mus, XV, j)l. 4, of;!,” as a synonyine of S, j 
indicus : l»ut the reference is erroneous, the : 
Memoiresdu iMuseum, tom., xv, (to which; 
Blyth had not a<!ces.s), being probably intend- ; 
ed. 8. gigantiMis, Is. Ceoif, \^)y tic Belanger, j 
refers to 8. caumlescens of Bengal. j 

Ac<'ording to M. Isidore CeolIVoy, the 8. i 
intiicus (his 8. sonneratii) is a smaller animal | 
than S. cicrulescens (his 8. gigantens), with 
tail forming always a quarter of the entire 
length. Length of the head and body of 
adult, a little under 4 inches (Fr) . Fur ash}^ 
washed with russet-hrowu ; and pale ashy 
below. Inhabits the Coromandel coast, and 


cus. L. (Fr. Cav. Mamm, 11, t. 28), are 
noted from Java, and also from Massowa and 
from Suez ; and a supposed variety termed* 
by liim S. indieus, var ; einereo-aenea, from 
8hoa : and he elsewhcn e suggests that these 
aniiuals liave probably been introduced by the 
sliipiMiig from 8. E. Asia and its islands, and 
so found their way over to Shoa, where a 
dilferent climnte had affected the colouring of 
the fur. On ship-board they could of course 
I subsist on Blattjc. 

j Sinr.v I'miduiihuHj Kelaart. Sorex serpen- 
I tar ins, Js (teoff, 

I S')n'.h' ni Lc.rojxis^ Bly. Feroculus macro- 
pus. — K(d. 

Sore.n mdanodon, Blyth, from tlio remark- 
able colouring of its teeth, which are piceous 
and white-ti[)ped, exhibiting thus the reverse 
coloration of tho.so of Corsira, &c. Length 
of adult feirfdo ij- ineli ; tail ^tV inch : hind 
foot and claws Colour uniform 

fuscous, without any rnfous tinge ; scarcely 
paler l)elow : the feet and tail subnude, save 
the usual scattered fine long hairs upon the 
latter ; ami with the ears and snout, of a livid 
colour, paler below ; claws white and distinctly 
visible. Procured in Calcutta. 

1 Sorex tnicro?/f/Xy Blyth, of Kumaon and 
j Landour, length of head and body 1| inches ; 
tail .somewhat exceeding 1 jj- inch ; hind-foot 
, and claws J-J inch : skull .] inch, teeth white. 

I Claws with line hairs impending them, and so* 

! minute as to be scarcely diseeriiiblG without 

■ a lens. Fnr of a paler and more chesuut 

■ brown than any other ol’ the.se rniuuto species 
! examined, and also more silvery below. Feet 

ami fail sub-niide, or thinly furred, showing 

’ ->f the skin through ; browner 

above, whitish (or perbap.s flesh-coloured) 
below. 

Sorex monlanusy Kelaart, (nec npud Bhjth^ 
J, A. S.y x\, 1G3.) Length oi* head and 
body lyi inches ; of (ail 2^ in. ; of hind- 
foot § inc.h. Fnr, above, sooty-black, without 
any rerrnginoiis smear ; beneath lighter-co- 
, loured ; wbi.skers long, silvery-grey : lower 
part of logs and feet greyish, clothed with 
appre.ssed hairs. Claws short, whitish. Ears 
large, round, naked ; the outer margin lying 
on Ji level with the hair of the head aud neck, 
and being thus concealed posteriorly. Moun- 
tains of Ceylon. 

Sorex mnnntts, L. 


also the Mauritius. If truly a distiuet species niyosurus, PalUs. S griffithii (?) 

from S. cieriilesceus, its natural habitat is pro- g. c.trulo..sc.eiis, var., Raffles. field. 
bably W, Iiulia : but Mr. Blyth had vainly There is every reason to suspect that this 
sought for information ol such an animal. species replaces S. casrulescens along the 
In Dr. RuppeU’s printed catalogue of tlio whole eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal,, 
specimens of mammalia in the Frankfort aud thenco through the hilly country north- 
Museum (1842) examples referred to S. indi- ward, to that skirting the valley of Assam. 
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Horsfii'ld mentions a Nepalese specimen, pre-| 
seiiteJ to the Imlia-house museum by Dr. Hodg- ! 
sou : l»ut this species is unnoticed in the latter i 
gentleman's catalogue of Nepalese animals , 
and especially in his descriptive notices of j 
^ the Nepalese shrews. With the. exception j 
of tlie small S. tenuis, Mti/lt’t', from Timor, j 
it appears to he the only well-established j 
species of shrew throughout the great orien- j 
iai Archipelago. lu the Tenasserim provinces, i 
the Rev. J. Mason states — tliore are at | 
least two species of musk shrew, both of i 
which emit an offensive odour.'’ (Qff; ! 
murinus and S. serpentarius ?) In S. miiri-; 
iius, according to Dr. Cantor, “ the smell of | 
musk, emitted by the adult, ardmal, and which i 
in the young is barely perceptible, h much ! 
less intense tliun in the Rengal musk shrew.’' | 
S. serpentarius, accoriling to Dr. Kcl.'tart, h.*is ! 
a powerliilly otfensive musky odour. .S. inu- 
rinus has larger ears than S. e<crules<*ens ; 
•and Dr. Cantor de.sci ibes it as — M)ai k brown- ; 
ish-grey above* beneath light brownisli-grey. 
Feet and tiiil flesh-coloured in the living 
animal, changing to cIiuMCons after death. 
In the young the colour is more of a hluisli- 
grey, slightly mixed with Inowu on the back. ■ 
A stufled specimen from the Khassya hills ; 
has the fur longer and less den.se than in S. , 
cserulescens, the piles somewhat curly : and ; 
colour dark-ashy at base, with rufous-brown 1 
.tips which give the prevailing hue. jMr. 1 
iBlyth suspects that 8. gritfithii, I/ors/icl(f, is • 
S, inuriiius from the Arrakuii and Khassya | 
hills, although described from Affgliauistan : ■ 
S. grittithii is described to be atliiied to S. j 
murinus, but difiering essentially by the', 
uniform deep blacki-sh-brown tint, and the : 
shortness, delicacy, and solnies.s of the fur. , 
Colour deep blackish-brown throughout, with i 
a slight rufous reflection in a certain light. 
Length of head and body, inches tail 2^ 
inches. 

Sorex murinus, Ilorsf. Syu. of Sorex nc- 
mori vagus, Ihdgsou. 

Sorex myosnrus,QcTx\y. Sorex caerulescens, 
Shaw, Bh/. 

Sores: myosnrus, Pallas. 8yii. of Sorex 
murinus, Linn., Bly. 

Sorex nemorivafjus, IIodg?on, ditfers 
from the ordinary tyjai by a stouter make, 
by ears smaller, and les.s entirely nude, 
and by a longer and more tetragonal tail. 
Colour sooty-l)lack with a vagu(3 ivddish 
smear ; the nude parts fleshy grey. Snout 
to rump in. ; tail 2 in. ; pianta, in. 
Found only in woods and copices. — Ann. 
Mag. N. If., Vol. xv, p. 2f39. 

Sorex niger, Elliot, described in Dr. Hors- 
field’s catalogue (1851). Length of the 
head and body 3^ inches ; of tail 2^ inches. I 
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Tail equal in length to the entire animal, ex> 
elusive of the head ; gradually tapering to a 
point. Snout greatly attenuated. Colour 
black ish-iu‘uwn, with a rufescent shade to the 
upper parts : abilomeu greyish. From Ma- 
dras, (Qm. Madias presidency.^) 

Sorex 7in(iipes, Blyth, n. s., remark- 
able fur its naked feet and very large ears ; 
also for tlie odoriferous glands on the sides 
being strongly iloveloped, whereas we can 
detect them in no other of these minute 
species. Length of female, 1| inch; tail IjV 
inch ; hind- foot inch. Ears conspicuous- 
ly larger than in the others : tail almost nude, 
save of the scattered long hairs ; and the 
fore-feet and toes ol' the hind-feet are couspi- 
cuouslfPnaketl, and apparently flesh-coloured. 
Fur iniiform brown above (like the back of 
Corsira vulgaris), a little grixzled and glist- 
ening ; the lower parts with a silvery gloss : 
tail brown ai)ove, pale (probably flesli-colour- 
ed) below ; somewhat thick aud uniformly 
tapering. Specimen procured at Amherst 
in tiie Tenasserim provinces. 

Sorex perotteiii, Devernoy. Prof. Schinz’s 
description of tiiis species, is as folIow.s : — “ S. 
nota?u saturate fusco-nigiicante, gastrteo cu- 
nesceute, artuhus pedibusipic pilosis, auricu- 
lis magiiis, conspicuis. Long, corporis I** 4*'*, 
caudie 1 1 *”. From the Nilgiris, but Mr. Blyth 
had a Dtujceling female which approximates 
this description, and may prove to be of the 
same species. Head and body inch ; tail 
1 incli ; hind-foot and claws 5J inch. Skull 
somewhat exceeding | inch. Teeth white. 
Colour uniform brown, with a slight tinge of 
chesnut ; aud scarcely paler below. Feet 
and tail distinctly furred, besiiles tlio usual 
scattered long liairs on the latter. Claws 
whitish and conspicuous. Tail brown above, 
pale and perhaps flesh-coloured beueatii ; 
more probably, however, of a livid hue ; and 
hipering evenly throughout. If new, Mr. 
Rlyth uarnes it S. liodgsonii, Blyth. 

Sorex pyg/nceus, Hodgson, nec S. pyg- 
mtens, Pallas : if the small European 
species referred by Schinz, Kuppell, and 
others to the latter be correctly identified, S. 
pyginaeu.s, Pallas, apud Schinz, is placed by 
the latter Zoologist among the species with 
browu-tipped teeth, and in the division of 
them which corresponds to Corsira, Gray ; 
and the description — cauda basi constri^ta 
auriculis brevissimia ; — will certainly not 
apply either to Mr. Hodgson’s animal, or to 
various other minute Indian shrews hitherto 
undistinguished from it : aud therefore Mr. 
Hodgson’s name for the present species may 
stand, as he states the structure of the animal 
to be typical. After writing the above, Mr. 
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Blylh saw the figure of Sorex pygraaeus, PaU 
las and Laxmaun, (8. miiiutu^j, L., S. exilic, 
Gt/ielin, and S. minimus, Geoff.) in the Ant. 
Acad. Leop., Vol. xiii, pt. 2, t. 25 (1827) ; 
and he says the af)ecies is widely ditthrent from 
all the pygmy shrews here described, and is 
evidently a Corsira. Tlie following is his 
description — ‘snout to vent, less 2 inches; tail, 
in. ; head, yj in. ; palina, ^ in. ; plunta, 
I in. Structure lypical, save tlnit no odor- 
ous- glands were detected, nor had the animal 
any musky smell. Colour sooty-brown, paler 
below. Naked parts of a dusky-flesh lnie. 
Hab. Nepaul, where it dwells in copices and 
fields, and is rarely foutid in hons(‘s.’ Of 
numerous specimens of minute Sorices from 
various localities, the only one which ap- 
proaches to the above description is a species 
whi(di Mr. Blyth procured in Calcutta. 

Sorex serpen tariuSy Is. Geolfroy, *S. kan- ' 
dianus, Kelnart^ described in J. A. S., xxi, j 
350^ from a skin sent by Dr. Kelaurt as 
‘ the large godown shrew of Kandy though 
scarcely c.orrespondiiig with his in<li(!utions. A 
second skin of precdsely the same species, and 
also an adolescent sfiecimen entire in spirit, 
were subsequently forwarded from Mcegui , 
by Captain Berdmorc, as noticed in A. S. J., j 
xxii, 412. In both adults, the tail (vertebrm) i 
2^ inches ; and the head and body (allowing ‘ 
for some extension of the skin) about inches. | 
The Kandyan speed men is more rufoscent 
than the others ; but Mr. Blyth could perceive 
no further difference whatever; indeed, to judge 
from the two Mergui examples, it would seem 
that this animal becomes more rufes<!ent with 
age. Dr. Kelaart states that its odour is as 
offensive as that of (he large musk shrew of ; 
Ceylon. The Coromandel coast and the Man- i 
ritius are given as its habitats. Colour | 
dusky ish-grey with dark rnfoirs-brown lips to | 
the l‘ur, more or less developed according to ; 
age, and the under parts somewhat paler. ’ 

Sorex socentus, Hodgson. A Sikim spe- 
cimen whitdi Blyth refers to (his species, bears 
considerable resemblance to the last, but is a 
good deal darker, with well-clad feet and 
tail ; and the head and limbs are proportion- 
ally larger. Entire length of skull with 
front teeth in situbus, li®^ inch ; breadth, 
inch, (nearly) ; entire range of upper 
teeth, f inch ; ditto of S. serpentarius, barely 
exceeding ^ inch. Tail (vertebrae), 2 inch; 
compressed towards tip, whicdi is furnished 
with a pencil-tuft of stittish hairs. Mr. 
Hodgson tims describes his animal. Size 
and proportions of S. nemori vagus, //. (near- 
ly) ; but distinguished by its feet being clad 
with fur down to the nails, and by its de- 
pressed head and tumid bulging cheeks (mys- 
taceal region). Ears large and exposed. 
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Colour a uniform sordid pr brownish slaty- 
blue, extending to the clad extremities. Snout 
to rump, 34 in ; tail, 2^ inch j plauta, -ffin. 
This animal was caught in a wood plentifully 
watered, hut not near the water. It had na 
musky smell when brought dead. Habr 
Nepaul and Sikkim. 

Sorex sonnerati, Gcofliroy. Syri. of Sorex 
cgerulescen.s Shaw^ Bltjth. 

Sorex swiniiceif Blyth. Syii. of Sorex 
rnurinus, Linn,, lUy, 

Sorex tenuis, a shrew of Timor. Mr, Blyth 
in the Bengal Asiatic Socicly’s Journal. 

Sorex xnridescens, Blyth. Syu. of Sorex 
mnriims, Linn., Jour, As. Soc., Vol, 

XX, pp. 165, 185; A?i7i, May. N, H,, Vol, 
XV, pp. 269, 270 ; TennenCs Sketches of the 
Natural tfi story of Ceylon, p. 63 Mr, 
Blyth's Report ; Mr. Blyth in the Journal 
of the Royal Soc. of Bengal, Vol. xx. p, 
164 ; Ann. Mag N. II., Vol. xv, p. 269 ; 
Journ. As. Socy , Vol. xxii, p. 413 
Hor.sJieUs Catalogue, 

SORGA-LOCUM, Sans. Heaven* See 
Hindu, Swavga. 

SORGHUM BICOLOR, Willde. 

Holcua bioolor, Linn. 1 Andropogon bicolor, i?ox6. 

Kalo-deb-dhan, Beng. 

Cultivated in India : grain much used as 
food. — 

SORGHUM CERNUUM, Willde, 

S. halepeiiBe, Ttrsoo/i Auclropogou cernuuty 
Holcus cernuua, Willde, lioxb. 

I Aiidropogou laxiiB, Jtoxb, 
Kouukie, K. Bengal. | Soondia, of Broach. 

Cuhivated by the natives of Munipore and 
other mountainous districts immediately east 
of Bengal. 

HOLCUS DURRA, Forsk, Syn. of Sor- 
ghum vulgare. — Pers. 

SORGHUM SaCC^HARATUxM, Pers. 

Andropogon sacchamtus, lioxb. ? ? 

„ calf'roriiin, Kunth. ? ? 

Holcus saccharatus, lAnn. 

Broom corn 1 I of America ? ? ? 

Dco-dhan, Beno. Sorgho-sucre, Fr. 

Luh-siih ; Tih-che, Chin. Joar-valaiti, Hind, 

cihaloo, Duk. Salu, MaHB, 

Sorgho; Sorgo, Eng. Devata dhanyama^ Tbl. 

Chinese northern sugar- Jonna, „ 

cane, , , 

This is a plant of Northern China. About 
the year 1855 it was introduced iuto the 
south of Erunce and England, and since thed 
into the United States. It was introduced 
into the Madras presidency by the Editor in 
the year 1859. Dr. Bird wood, however, says it 
is simply the Shaloo of the Dekhan and the 
Deo-dhan of Bengal. But Roxburgh (i, 271,). 
doubts if his A, saccharatus or Deo-dhan, is 
the H. saccharatia of Linneeus and describes it 
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1^1 having seed ova), and Voigt calia itr sadadco- has been made in the United States from the 
dhau, white, whilst the plant which the Editor stalks, and in France they dye silks of a 
introduced in 18*39 lias a black grain diifereut beautiful colour with tiny purple colouring^ 
from tliatof the Iniphee and the Si»r»;ho, which matter of the hulls or brim, of the grain. It 
the Editor also infrodiiced fronUhe C.ipo of, is .so Jiardy as to grow from Florida to* 
Good Hope, all of which was yellowish white, i Maiue,j)ud prodiicesabuiidamre of syrup which 
In China tlie black seeds are sown in Af)ril, lait i according !o Mr. Hogg, can he formed into dry 
the plant is largely propagateil hy cuttings. ' sugar, as easily as from the syrup of the true 
It grows to the heiglit of twelve to eigh- ! sugar-cane. In tlio Keport of the Comrnis- 
teen feet, w'ith an ample inllorcscence con- i sioners of Pahiiils, liowever, in which the Editor 
eisting of eiglit or ten .^icpurati* stems, whicli J first saw mention of the Sorgo, the Comrnis- 
group together tofoi in the tutr. t)f tlie plant, sioners menrioniMl that dilliculty in crystallising 
The large lcav<‘s, wlii‘ h make (^\<‘cllcnl. it was experienced, and that it was sold in tlie 
green food or dry fodder, for cat tle, spring : fonnofsynif) forsvveetening. Oni* growerstated 
fvoxn the nodes of the gradually tapering that on ordinary soil, he laid ol)taiiUMl from 
«tems< The seeds, at. fii st green, be<‘ome , 3 lU to -4()8 gallons of syrup from an aer(*, and 
brown, and linalh- (»f a purplisli l>Iaek colour, • tliat every I'anner can make his own syru}) at 
being produced only ou tin? hea<l ot llie plant, a cost of not ex<*(‘(aling tifteen <rcnts. per 
They are very nutrient and the colouring gallon. In Illinois, a grower procured 
matter has been us(jd in China to tint wine ot 384 gallons from an ac^re, wliirh he sold 

a deep colour. The plant is nor, much mlti- atom* ilollar a gallon. As a forage plant, cut 

vated in Cliiim. Dr- Jiirdwood says it. is culii- ; whilt young, it is hii:hly valuable and mU-ri- 
vated iu the Bombay [u-csidency, and that its tious. Tin* ‘ Indian Field’ in iSoS, writing of 
seeds are there called shalloo. in Mysore, tlie Sorgho and Impliee, as sugar-yiehling 
siuce A. D. 1870 it has been largely culti- plants, says the Count, de Montigny, the Con- 
vated for fodder. In the Kangra district it su I of France at Shanghae, (who introduced 
is used as a valuable fodder for cattle, as s(*veral other usefulChincse plants into France) 
it cau be cut down, three* or fmir times a sent seeds of the ‘ sorgho’ under tin? title 
year, and it sprouts again. Stalks hav<* of “the sugar-cane of the north of Cliina,’^ 
been seen tliere at least 12 feet high, ainl to the (7eogiat)hieal Society of Paris. Mr. 
raw sugar (goor) is (‘Xtraeted iVom tlie same, Leonard Wray, (who had l>een several 

but which has a less value in the market than years previously residing in India as a su- 

that taken from country siigar-(?auc, and it gar planter), f()rward(*d also to France a 
seemed a doubt if tin* sta])le would pay. Pro- (juautity of seeds of a plant, having apparent- 
feasor Arduino, {Jonrn. B(tt(ini(/ue, iii, 168,) ly the same properties, and almost tlie same 
gives an account of his expel imcii ts on the ex- ap[»earaiice as the sorgho, from the south- 
traction of .sugar from this species ami they! east coast of Africa, in the country of the 
were extremely satisfactory. Thi.s lias been | Zulu KatUrs. Attracte<l by the appearance 
lately recommended in the (jiiited States as a | of the plant, and its great yield of saceharine 
sii^ar-produciiig plant and for the .sake of its ; juiite, he wa.s indmred to investigate the. sub- 
juice. There its stalks furiiisli three iinpor-i ject more closely, and the result was the dis- 
taut products, sugar, wliiirh is ideuti(?al with; covery, in Kallir-laiid, “ of no less than six- 
that of cane, — alcohol, and a fermented drink teen distinct kinds of imphee, of various de- 
analagous to cider. This juice, when ol>taiiied ! gree-s of saccharine richness, and differing 
with care and in small quantities, l>y depriv- j very widely in the time required for tlieir 
ing the stalk of its outer coating or woody maturity.” Mr. Wray, after introducing the 
fibre and bark, is nearly colourless and con- plant into England, France, and other parts 
sists merely of .sugar and water. Its den.sity of Europe, conveyed it to the United States^ 
varie^from 1,0*50, to 1,073 and the proportion where, it wouldappearto he much appreciated, 
of sugar contained in it from 10 to 16 per The gift h(3 made thus to agriculture, ob- 
cent., a third part of which is sometimes un- serves an American aiitlior, — may be cstimat- 
cry stall Lsable. The Chinese merely chew the ed, when wo reflect that wo have almost every 
sweet stalks in jilace of the sugar-cane. Ac- ruuge of climate known iu the world, from 
cording to Dr. Collins excellent beer spirit the torrid and fervent lieats of the tropical 
and vinegar may he occasionally made from zone, to the mo.st rigorous winters of the north ; 
•''“•juice, one gallon of good alcohol coming out and as Sorgho plants, require, in some in- 
of twenty. fhiv*e gallons of the juice. In the 8tances,but ninety days torun through the whole 
United State.s, good Sorgho sugar-cane can course of vegetation and ripen their seeds, — 
be produced for about five cents, the pound, others of greater saccharine richae.ss requiring 
whereas in S. Cavolina sugar sells at from a more lengthened season than is necessary 
fifteen to* seventeen' cents, per pound. Paper I for the ordinary sugar-cane,- -Mr. Wray 
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bas thus given to the farmew of every section 
of the country, tlve opportunity to select from 
out of his collection of varieties, some one 
peculiarly adapted to the latitude iinvhich he re- 
sides, In liis treatise, which forms an appendix 
to the American publication, Mr. Wray gives 
51 minute account of the diffeieiit varieties of 
imphee he met with in KuHir-land ; tlie 
mode of cultivation adopted by the natives ; 
iind the manner in vvhiedi he r(?commends 
they should be grown. One peculiar eliarac- 
.teristic of the plant is tlie perf<M‘t immunity 
it enjoys from the altaeks of white ants. In 
Natal, the while ant, it would appear, is as 
numerous and fully as destiu<‘tive as it is in 
this country, consequently none but low 
lying swampy grounds can be used in that 
eolony' for sugar-cane cultivation ; and tliis 
fact, Mr. VV'’ray observes, places a restri<‘tioii 
:upon its extensive culture in Natal, vvbicli no 
human art can oven^orne, — whereas these 
most destructive insects never touch th(3 
imphee. have grown,” adds tlio writer ; 

a fine crop hf imphee on a sandy hill-toy), 
where it would Iiavo been utterly impossible 
to grow sugar-cane on account of the white 
ants.” 

The writer next devotes a (diapter to the 
production and value of Imphee, in com- 
pavisoii with beet-root and sugar-cane. Mis 
plant, he states, will yield 2 tons of fair dry 
sugar y)er acre, and 20 bushels of grain ; the 
latter, useful not only for feeding animals 
and y)oultry, bill: also servieeable, in the form 
of flour, as food for man ; while the leaves 
and long tops form excellent food for horned 
oattle, sheej), liorses, &(!., being much more 
<lelicate than the coarse leaves of the sugar- 
cane.” He further observes tl)at one crop of 
imy)heo occupies the ground from tliree to 
four months only l and that as this comes off, 
another crop is immediately syiriuging up 
from the same roots, to be ready in another 
three months ; and even a third crop will he 
produced, provided the weather be warm 
enough ; thus giving three crops in Jess than 
one year ! Whereas, ns we know, it takes 
seven months to mature the beet, and about 
twice that time for the sugar-cane. Mr. 
Wray then enters into calculations, as to the 
oompnrative yield of sugar from imphee, 
oane and beet, into which we cannot follow 
him ; but proceed, in conclusion, to notice 
briefly the sorgho, tho rival of-the imphee, in 
the affections of tho United States’ planters. 

Though only recently introduced into tho 
United States by the year 1856, about fifty 
thousand acres of land are already under culti- 
vation. Its hardiness is a great y)()iiit in its 
favor, its standing uninjured, when. Indian 
com was destroyed by frost, is another ; its 
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ability -to withstand drought; its nutritive 
qualities ; its rapidity of growth ; and, lastly, 
its saccharine richness, from 16 to 20 per 
cent., while the sugar-beet contains only 8 to 
10 y)er cent. Of its value as a forage crop, 
the American fanru rs have not any doubts, 
and we now quote flic words of the Patent 
Office Report of the United States, for 1855: 
— “Aside from other economical uses, its 
value for feeiling to animals aloue, in every 
section of the Union, where it will thrive, 
cannot be surpassed by any other crop, as a 
greater amount of nutritious (odder cannot be 
obtained so cli(‘ap]y in a given space, within 
so short a time; and without wishing to 
present the question in an extravagant light, 
it may be stated, that this crop is susceptible 
of being cultivated within the territory of the 
United States, to an extent equal to that of 
Indian corn, say 25,000,000 acres per annum ; 
and estimating the average yield of dry or 
cured fodder to the acre at 2 tons, the yearly 
amount j)i*oduced would be 50,000,000 tons, 
which, to keep within bounds, would be 
worth at least 500,000,000 dollars, besides 
the profits derived from the animals in milk, 
flesh, labor and wool.” But it is not in the 
United States only that tho sorgho is ap- 
preciated for its sugar-yielding properties. Ik 
luis been grown, with more or less success, itt 
various parts of France, specially in Provence ; 
in Algeria, its cultivation was commenced 
on a more extended scale, that it is likely to 
succeed there, the climate being, apparently, 
well adapted to it. Mr. Hardy, Director 
General of the Government Nursery at Ham- 
ina, in AJireria, reports very favorably of it, 
and the Frencdi Government proposed, in 
consequence, to take it up energetically. In 
India, this valuable plant it is said has hitherto 
1)0(311 cultivated for its grain only, which forms 
so extensive an avti(3le of diet to the inhabi-^ 
tants of Behar and the Upper Provinces. 
Wliether it can compete successfully with the 
sugar-cane and dat(^-palra, as a siigar-yielder, 
remains to be seen. Major E. Boddam 
writing of it in the ‘Bangalore Herald’ 
on the 8th July 1872, says, this remark- 
able plant is a native of the north of Chi- 
na, Its giant growtli, and it is beautiful 
and graceful appearaiice and refreshing 
greenness in the driest season, and the expect- 
ation of finding in it a rival to sugar-beet 
induced the French Consul at Shanghai to 
send some sorgo seed to his government. In 
1854, Mr. Browne, Agent of the United States’ 
Patent Office, took to America some French 
seed, whicdi was distributed by the govern- 
ment. The plant was cultivated by a few 
farmers, but it received little attentipn nntii 
an ex-governor of South Carolina reported 
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Ihe results of his trials to a farmer’s club, fivst cutting may be made as soon as the crop 
which brought sorgo into notice. Since 1855 is large enough for stock, and in ordinary 
its cultivation steadily increased, and it soon seasons two others will follow. To dry the 
became one of the great crops of the country, crop it should beset up in shocks, and the 
It is grown in France and Algeria for alcohol | shock built with precautions for ventilation, 
chiefly, but in America for seed, forage, sugar, ! One man with a sub-soil plough can cultivate 
syrup, alcohol, vinegar and la‘er. In the ten 10 acres. 

North-western States, where it flourishes, j /w ifz/snre, Major Boddam s.ays, the Chinese 
there were in 1864, 360,670 acuTS of sorgo, | ainl American methods of cultivating sorgo 
and sorgo sugar was selling at Chicago at | will answer <.*a<-h at its proper season. If the 
4jjrf. per lb. For sugar, however, sorgo has ! crop is to be sown in the early rains of April 
turned out a failure. Its great merit ns a forage i and May, the Chinese system is recommended, 
plant is its principal recomnKMulation, and on j as there is less risk of failure from drought by 
this point an olficial report of the United States j sowing in a nursery bed and subsequently 
Agricultural Department has declared that i planting out in rows. Failure must sometimes 
the value of sorgo for feeding stock cannot be j occur when the seed is sown in drills at this 


surpassed by any other crop ns a greater 
amount of nutritions fodder can he obtained 
by it in a shorter time within a given space 
and more clieaply. While grass yields a ton 
or a ton and a half of liay, sorgo will yield 
from 2 tons to 9 tons of dry 1‘odder. Sorgo 
(Loo-tseh) flourishes wherever Indian corn 
flourishes. 

In China, the seed is sown for transplanting 
on warm ground, finely broken, in the middle of 


season, as the ruin often holds off’ for a fort- 
night or three weeks, and the sprouting seeds 
of seedlings perish from want of moisture. 
Later, when the rains are regular and copious, 
the Amerhtan system will bo more suitable 
with the following modifications : — 

Plough the hind well and deeply, apfily 
manure liberally, say from 6 to *7 tons of farm- 
yard manure per acre, and if saltpetre is pro- 
curable and cheap, add it at the rate of 100 
lbs. per ac.re. Plough this manure crosswise 
to the first ploughing, harrow and level, then 


April. The young plants are watered with li- 
quid manure sosoon as they appear, and in three j 

or four days watering is repeated night and j sow tlie seed in drills 26 inches apart, and 20 
morning if the Aveather is dry. They are seeds per foot. In seven or eight days put it 
pricked out, when 6 inidies high, in rows 3 bullock lioo or cultivator, between the rows 
feet wide and 6 inches from plant to plant, up one side and down the other, or hoe the 


and are again watered with liquid manure 
when a foot high. Weeds are kept down by 
hoeing until the cane matures, about Novem- 
ber. The crop begins to come to market, how- 
ever, early in September, or as soon as the 
stalks are sufficiently sweet for chewing. A 
Chinese laborer earning lOd. a day, can culti- 
vate about 2 acres during the six months that 
the crop needs his labor. 

In America, sorgocan be successfully grown 
on all laudswhere a fair cropof Indian corn can 
begrown. Deep loose warm soil, even of poor 


rows by hand. Continue the cultivation 
tho .crop advances, but in no case earth up 
the plant stems, us they send out roots above 
ground, which must be loft exposed. The 
first cutting should bo made just before the 
canes show signs of flowering ; the plants 
will send outside shoots 2 or 3 at a time for 
successive cuttings, affording a supply of ex- 
cellent green fodder, extending over a period 
of six or eight weeks. If tho crop is to be 
used for dry fodder, the canes Avhen cut, 
should be set in shocks, and the shocks built 


quality, produces the sweetest and most juicy with precautions for ventilation. If the crop 
stalks. Irrigation is recommended, but can is required for seed only, the leader of the 
seldom be attained in the United States. In canes should bo left to flower and mature its 
deep black loam sorgo reaches a height of 16 seed, while nil the side shoots may bo cut for 
feetorlS feet. The juice of the giant growth fodder. Under this system of dry cultivation 
is not so sweet, nor is it easily crystallized, and high farming at Hunasuru near Mysore, 
The seed should be soaked 24 hours in tepid | a plot of 1,296 square yards of every rich 
water, in which 1 oz. of saltpetre is dissolved laud which had long been under cultivation, 
to every 6 gallons. It is then dusted Avitli and was heavily manured before-hand, pro- 
gypsum, and drilled 2 feet apart and 20 seeds ducod 12,657^ lbs. of fodder and 1,498^ lbs. 
per foot (for forage). In seven or eight days of seed, equivalent to 21 tons, 1 ewt,, 1 qr. 
a horse sub-soil plough is put between* the and 10 lbs. of fodder per acre, and 2 tons, 9 
rows, up one side down the other. This cwt., 3 qrs. and 5 lbs. of seed. This very 
cultivation is repeated as the crop adeances, large outturn is attributed to the extremp 
but the plants must not be earthed up. The richness of the land, a favorable season and 
tipper roots spring from the stalk above the high farming. Again, in the Toorakoor dis- 
ground, and they must be left exposed. The trict, in the rich black soil of Qubbi, where 
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sorgo WBS triodi tho CBnes attained the SORQHUM VULiGAREj JPers. 
height of 18 feet, and a very heavy crop of g. commune, Beauv. | Holcus durra, Forsk. 
fodder was cufc. Uuforfcuuately the weight Holcus sorglmm, /irinw. | Audropogon sorghClm, ^0:5. 
per acre was not recor<le<^l. On the aver 


were cut per acre. Even this last-mentioned 


age out-turn of an acre of the country 
jowar or cholam. So mmdi for the results 
of liigh fartning ; no doubt in favorabli*. season^^ 
a fairly remuneiative (nop might be raised 
even under the native systcnn of light plough- 
ing, scanty manuring, and careless weeding. 

^he seo'd conhl be sown with the Siuliki, 

Sau(j(*, or Kal-kurige ( S(H‘ IhieJianan's Mysore, 
page 2(31, plato xi), or country pulse drill, 
three of these pulse drills tied to the native Whitf> junri, 
harrow and served by tliree men would do lor juun, 

the sowing pi’ocess Ibl lowed in due course by 
tho country bullock hoe. 

There are now known in the agricniltural 
commerce of Africa, iMuope, America and 
British India, a great many kinds of so called 
sorgo, (the two real sorts are (Ik; imphec or 
red seed already known in parts of Ifulia, and 
the black seed of North Ciiina,) the lattcn* con- 
taining most saccIiMiine matter. As the 
several kinds hybridise freely, they slioul 
be grown separately m'ver near eacli other; 
when tho seed is formed the crop must bo 
watched and birds seared ; parrots are parli- 
cularly fond of the s(‘cd and destroy immense 
quantities if left undisturbed. 

To sum u p, the su perior meri ts of t ho Sorgh urn 
saceharatum over grasses, these consist in (1) 
its heavy crop ; (2} tho raj)idity of its growth ; 

(3) its abounding in sae.eliarine matter ; (4) 
its power of. standing heat and drought ; and 


Durra; Zarnit ; Zura, Alt. 

Yoar, of K^nijra. 

Joar, Be:5G. 

, Hind. 

.loar-Kiar, of Kangra. 

Pyoung:, 

Burm. 

C ha vela, MaLEAL. 

•iolah, 

(>AN. 

Zoorua, 

bANS. 

fJiiari, 

Diik. 

(Jlioliim; Soalum, 

Tam. 

Ksiy<leo, 

KgY!>T. 

Jonnaloo ; donna, 

Tel. 

Great millet, 

Kng. 

(I'idda-joiina, 

>» ' 

Indian ,, 


Kofjda-jonna, 


Kalamboki, 

OllKKK. 

I’acc.h’hu-jonna, 

y* 

.Invar, 

rii;z. 

kaij.udi talambralu, 

If 

.Toundri, 

Hind. 

Jugcri, 

luas. 


lied. 


Rod iuari, Anglo. -TT ixn. 

Sftgappoo soaluni, 

Tam, 

lijil juari, 

Hind. 

Yerra jonnaloo 

Tel. 


Broien. 


Brown juari, Ang 

.-Hind. 

1 Soaluni, 

Tam. 

.looarce, 

Hind. 

1 JoiJiialoo, 

Tel. 


WhUe. 


Whitf> junri, Ang, 

,-Hind. 

Vellai iioalum, 

Tam. 

Safod juari, 

Hind. 

Telia jonnaloo, 

Tel. 


The stalk. 

Kiirln, fllNf). 

Sorghum vulgare grows on light sandy soils 
and refjuires little moisture. Its seeds are 
smaller than other cen‘!iis, but the numbers ou 
each stalk eonuterbalauce. The grcnit millet 
is grown in Egypt, and in fill (be countries of 
the south and cast of Asia, its grain being used 
ns food for man, in the form of cakes and 
porridges ami for horned irattli', and its stalks, 
tho karbi of India as fodder for horned cattle 
and horses. It is grown in all the table-lands 
of India, is fonnd in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Siiugnain at an elevation of 
(>,000 feet, but is grown in the N. W. Hima- 
laya only in the valleys. It grows on rf reedy 
stem to (lie height of eight or ten feet, and 
bears irregularly shaped clusters of innumer- 
able round grains about twice as big as 
mustard seed. It is common all over tho 
Levant, under the name of durra (or dourrah) ; 


of being grown nearly all the y(‘ar round, mul in Erecci}, Avhere it is called kitlambokl, 
especially in the diy and hot months, when, (here is likewise a (loarsc sort in Ital;^', called 
every kind of grass is burnt up ; and lastly, Meliea rossa, or Sorgo rosso. This plant is 
that with high farniiug it is a most reniuneru- mentioned in Mairartnciy’s Travels to China, 
t\^QGvo}^.--FowelTsUand-^h()oh,Econ.Ft'od., Vol. ii, p. lo7. On the south-east of Pe- 
Panjab, p. 237 ; Report of tho American king he saw fields of this saccharine plant 
Commissioners of Patents, p. 220; 3Iadras (Holcus sorghum), which was of an extra- 
Mail, 26th Jnf flS72 ; Ro.ib. Flora Indica, ordinary height. It grows to the height of 
VolA,p. ; Hof/g*s Vef/etahle Ki/if/dom, p» ten or twelve (eet, and yields, on a ino<Ie- 
832 ; Voigt's Hortns Suburbanus Calcutloi- into calculation, many hundred fold. Major 
sis, p. 704 ; Smith's Chinese Materia Me- CTeneral Sir J. B. Ilearscy, k.c.b., sent from 
dten, p. 206 ; Bird wood's Bomlmt/ i Bnn*aekpoiv, on 5 th March 1858, the seed 

p. 260; £. Boddam, Bangalore I gnthen'd from one plant which came up acci- 

6th July 1862 ; Proceedings of the Madras dentally during iheearly rainy season of 1857, 
Board of Revenue, No. 739 of 6rd Feb. nnd grew to nearly eleven leet in height, he 
1662 ; Surgeon Edward Balfour in Records had it supported by a strong bamboo ; it 
of the Government Central iMuseurUy Madras, spread out four shoots from the stem close 
\6^6 to 1660 •, Indian Field, Calcutta, 1666; to the ground, and these stems also threw 
Bi\ Masons Tenasserim. down roots. This often occurs with the 

Holcus sorghum, as also with the Zea mays. 
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SOBIOULUS CBOSBOPUS. 

The head from the principal shoot was very 
large ; the side shoots also headed, but tliese 
were small. The number of seeds received from 
this one plaut was 12,700. Tliis millet is 
largely grown in tlio Chittledroog and in part 
of the Nuggur division of M 3 'sorc. It is 
sown during the thunder showers between tlie 
end of April and May ; and tin? crop is reaped 
in September and October. The great ileleet 
in this grain is that it will not keep, being 
soon destroj'ed by insects ; and tJie ryots have 
difficulty in preserving sulliciifiit quantity of 
it for seed on the following year. Tiie seed 
grain is mixed with ashes, and pindced with 
paddy straw ; in spite of which, however, 
insects obtain admittance. The stems or straw 
of this grain when well preserv<‘d from rain, 
will keep for about toil years, and arc used as 
fodder. This is often grown by the Kanms, 
and occasional ly by the Murmese. This is (he 
millet designated ill Ezekiel iv, 9. — Clcffhorns 
Punjab Report^ p. G(> ; K/p/ti/isfojie's Jiiston/ 
of Indiay p. 12 ; Timhnwshi s Journey to 
Peking^ Vol. i, p. 301 ; Pnu'eli\^ IJoiid-bnok^ 
Foi. i, p. 383; Indian Fields 1858; M. F. 
J» R, of \Sol ; Dr, Mason's Tenassvrim ; Ma^ 
eartney's Embassy to China ^ Vol. \\\,p. 157. 

SOii-ALOO, Benc;. Dioscorca nuioinu- 
laria. 

SORT, Hind. Bignonia indioa, TAmi, 

SOKlAl-KAl, Tam. Lagenaria vulgaris, 
Serr. 

SOBICULUS, Blyth.^ a genus of mam- 
mals, with tlie hind4eet of ordinary .form and 
proportions, unadapt(;d for aquatic Iiahi ts ; 
and the tail tapering and a little compressed 
at itsextremity. Sec Sorccidm. 

SORICULUS ATERUIMUS, Blyth. Sori- 
cuius nigrescens, Jerd. 

SORICULUS NIGRESCEXS, Jerd, 

Corsira nigrescens, Cray, | Sorex sikiioensi.s, Ilody- 

Ann. Mag. N. H., x. I son, irorKfiold’s Cata- 

261. (1842.) I logno, (1851.) 

Length of head and body, 3^- inch ; of 
tail, l| inch ; hind-feet and chnvs, inch. 
Number of caudal vcrtebra3 15 Ijosiiles the 
extreme tip. Colour throughout blackish, a 
little tinged with rufous ; tho feet and the 
claws pale. Very common in Sikkim : and 
was formerly sent by Mr. Hodgson from 
Nepaul. 

SORICULUS STKIMENSIS, Bod., Horsf 
Soriculus nigrescens, Jerd. 

SORICULUS SOCCATUS, Hodg. Syn. 
Soriculus nigrescens, Jerd. 

SORICULUS CROSSOPUS, Wagler. 
Hydrosorez, N. Davernoy. 1 Pinalia, Gray. 

With the hind feet large and ciliated, and 
the tail also compressed and ciliated beneath 
towards its extremity ; in adoptation to aqua- 
tic habits. S. fodieus, (v. Hydropbilu8),i%t//as, 
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SOBIOnliUS OBOSSOFUi 

and other water shrews of Europe and N. 
America constitute the types of this division ; 
and Dr. Gray refers to it a Himalayan spe- 
cies which, having white teeth, Mr. Blyth 
suspected will prove to ditFer in other and more 
important particulars ; even though it may, 
exiiibit the adaptive characters of an enlarged 
and ciliated hind-foot and compressed 'and 
ciliated tail-tip. It is thus described : 

Crossopus himalayicns. Gray, Ann. Mag. 
N. II., X, 261 (1842). Length of head and 
body inches ; tail 3 iiiche.s ; hind-foot | 
inch nearly. Slate-coloured black, with scat- 
terod long hairs, whicdi are longer and white- 
tipped on the sides and rump: lower part of 
the throat and tlio miihlle of tho belly 
rusty-brown: tail elongate, scaly, with appress- 
ed (l.'irk brown hairs above and elongated 
rigid whitish hairs beneath, and brown elong- 
ated rigid hair.s near the tip : feet rather naked, 
whiskers numerous, elongate brown. Teeth 
white, probably from tho neighbourhood of 
Simla or Mussuri. 

In the other type of dentition the lower 
quasi-incisors are di.stinctly serrated, with 
three or four coronal points ; and the anterior 
point of the upper quasi-incisors is not pro- 
longed beyond a level with its posterior spur: 
the lateral small teeth wliieh follow in tho 
upper jaw are five in number, and diminish 
gradually in size from the first backward. 
Tail cylindrical, not tapering and furni.'^hed 
with a stitfish brush at its extremity. Such 
is the common British land shrew, S. vulgaris, 
It., (formerly confounded by British writers 
with S. araneus, Schreher), and which is tho 
type of Corsira, Gmy (v. Amphisorex, No. 1, 
Duvernoy, a pud Gray'), There are many 
other species. Blaria. Gray, (v, Blarina, 
Lessofi) is founded on S. talpoidcs, G rapper, 
Zool. Journ. v. 28, referred by Blainvillo 
to S. brevicaudus, Say : a N. American spe- 
cies, which, we believe, only differs from Cor- 
sira in the large size of its fore-feet, and in its 
very short tail : — and Oti-sorex, Dekay, is 
founded on two minute N. American species, 
which do not appear to differ from Coi'sia ex- 
cept in having the ear-conch largo and conspi- 
cuously visible above the fur. We refer to 
it doubtfully. 

Crossopus(y)caiidnia ; tlie Sorex cahdatus, 
Hodgson, Horsfield’s Catalogue (1851) : the 
description seems to indicate a species closely 
affined to the European S. alpinus, Schhiz ;S. 
alpinus is ranged among the species having 
the Corsira type of dentition by Prof. Schinz 
in his Synopsis Mammal ium : its tail however 
is naked and compressed at tip. Length of the 
head and body inch ; of the tail the saine, 
slender, nearly naked, and very slightly 
attenuated. Colour saturate blackish-brown 
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SOTTAKLA. 


sotrjxit 


very Blightly rufeacent in certain aspects. 
Snout moderately elougated, furnished at the 
sides with long delicate hair. 

SOSAN, or Sosuu, Hind. Iris nepalensia, 
any of the lilies. 

SOSANBAR, Arab. Thymus chamaedrys. 

SOSIRATE, see Liiristaii. 

SOSNI-RANG, Hind., lilac colour of iris 
or lily. 

SOS ST, see Chronology. 

SOSUN, Peks., Pushtu. A small sweet 
smelling iris. Hence the English Christian 
name Susan. 

SOTER MEGAS, b. c. 70, the nameless 
great Soter king, had coins with an Arian 
legend which James Prin.sep and Professor 
Lassen ascribed to Azos. On all is a peculiar 
monogram with three prongs. The same 
monogram was continued to coins of Kad- 
phise.s and of the Ka?ierki, but it is not 
found in those of the Hercules type derived 
from Herinaeus. Mr. H. T. Priusep considers 
him to have been contemporary, but not ideii- 
tifiodi with Vickramaditya, and that ho as- 
sumed the title of Soter Megas, which was 
continued down by tlio Kadphises king.s. He 
considers that the tiauicless kings, with those 
on wlioso coins are tho words Kodes or 
Ilyrkodes, although mere local chiefs such as 
now rule at Kulm, Kuuduz and Ikalkh, pre- 
ceded tlie coiKjuest of the Panjab by Vikr.a- 
maditya, b. c. 56. See Greeks of Asiji, Kabul. 

SORINJAN, Arab. Colchicum, Meadow 
saffron. 

SORMA, Hind. Lepidium sativum. 

SORO, see India. 

SO RON, or Sukara-Kshetra, an old town 
on the Ganges. 

SOROO-POTTREE MOEE, Uria ? Tkl. ? 
A tree of Ganjain and Guinsur, extreme 
hcuglit 40 feet, circumfereuco feet, lieigbt 
from the ground to the intersection of the 
first brancli, 18 feet. Used for planks, doors, 
boxes, posts and ploughsbures. It is tolerably 
common. — Captain Macdonald, 

SORREL, Enh. Oxalis corniculata, Lm?i. 
also the Uuinox acetosn, used as s[»inach 
and salad, of little value, the French sorrel, 
R. scutatus is a very delicate vegetable, of easy 
culture in liglit soil. This is grown by sow- 
ing tho seed broadcast and thinning tlio plants 
to the distance of eight or ten inches from 
one another. It may be sown at the com- 
mencement of tho vRins.—Jaffrei/, Riddell, 

SORU PENKA, Tel. Cuttlefish bone. 

SORWARNA, Hindi. An offering of 
money, to a beloved friend or relative, to be 
distributed in alms. 

SOTHALI, Hind, .^.schynomene aspera. 

SOTTAKLA, Tam. Flacourtia sepiaria, 

Roxb,, W. ^ A., Rh. 


SOUBAH, Ab., Pars., Hind. A province, 
a district. According to the Institutes of 
Akbar, a soubah should consist of twenty- 
two ci rears, a circar of twenty-two per- 
guMuahs ; a pergumiali of twenty-two tuppah ; 
and a tuppah of twenty-two villages ; but 
this divisional strictness was never carriedl 
out. According to this rule, a soubah would 
be about three times the size of Ireland.— 
Malcolm's Central India, Vol, \\,p,Q\Ad* 
ventures of a lady in Tartary, ^ c,, by Mrs^ 
llervy^ Vol, iii, p, 249. 

SOUBAH I A, an Arab tribe, in the Lahej 
district of Yemen, who have been termed the 
gypsies of Arabia. 

SOUBALLI, Bang., Hind. Crozopbora 
plieata. 

SOUCAR, ANaLO-IIiND. A banker, a 
inoi)oy-eIi;n)ger, from sahoo and kar. 

SOU J)E, also Soudes brute, F r. Barilla. Soda. 

SOUF, or Sonf. Hind., Peks. Fruits of 
Anetbnm graveolens, A. paumoriand A. sowa. 
See Sonf. 

SOUFFRE, Fr. Sulphur. 

SOUJIE, Hind., tlio liard inner part of 
the grains of wlie.at obtained by sifting the 
coarsidy ground wheat. 

Bread of wheat , — One process is first 
thoroughly to clean the wlicat, and for this 
011(3 woman will clean 430 lbs. in a day; and 
in the evening the (^leaned wheat is placed on 
a table and tlioroughly wetted and the water 
left to drain from it during tho night. The 
next morning the still moist grain is ground 
ill hand-mills liy wonum ; a woman grinding 
lbs. 40 ill a day. It is then sifted and as 
mucli fine fiour and soujio as ran he obtained, 
are laid aside*, 'i'lie remainder, then termed 
‘‘Naka,^’ is sulijeetcd to a more powerful mill 
niui an inferior kind of sonjie and a second 
sort ofllour obtained from it. The residue 
is them ground in a large mill, and yields a 
coarse Hour and bran. 

Bran is wliat remains of wheat after the 
flour and soujie is extracted. 

Sonjie is the heart of tlio wheat and is ob- 
tained by eoarsely sifting tho coarsely ground 
wheat with sieves aud soopas by which all 
tho small particles of the bran are separated, 
from it. One woman can clean lbs. 50 a day. 

The first sort of flour is produced 
by finer sifting from tho first grinding of the 
wheat. Second sort flour is sifted from the 
first grinding of the wheat. Second sort flour is 
sifted from the first grinding after the fine ia 
oxtracte<l and aLso from the second grinding. 

Bread .— materials for bread are Ibs. 
60 of 1st sort soujie, ibs. 20 of 2nd sort oy 
naka soujie, and lbs. 20 of ist sort flour, 
lbs. 100 of these ingredients produce about 
lbs, 128 of bread. 
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SOUR, 


sous:e5e. 


Biscuit is made from 2ncl sort soujie 
and flour mixed in the proportion of lbs. 75 
of naka soujie, and ll>s. 85 of 2iul sort flour. 
This produces only about lbs. 85 of biscuit, 
which, after being well baked is dried for 
two days in a kiln. 

Barm or Veast, sufficient for 800 loaves, 
]b. 1 each, is made of brown sugar lbs. 2; 
potatoes, lbs. 1^ ; hops, oz. i, with halfa gallon 
of water. Boil and mash the potatoes: boil 
the hops until none appear on the surface of 
the water, strain and dissolve the sugar in 
the liquid. The potatoes are then added and the 
w^hole is strained into a jar (U* small tub. 
This quantity produces about pints and is 
generally reatly for use in 12 hours. The 
addition of a small portion of the (»ld barm 
hastens fennenfalion. Ijoinhay wheat is wliiter 
and heavier compared wilh tliat IVoni Kalty- 
war, and produces a gn'ater quantit}' ot soujie 
and flonr. 'J’hat of Kattywar is smaller and 
darker, and prodnecs good flour though 
smaller in quantity’’, with less soujie. — Me- 
CuUoc/is Commercial Diclio/iart/j p. 1245. 

^ SOULAMIA i\MAl?A, l.IttcT soulamia, 
is a shrub with crowde*! ovate leaves tai)ering 
to the base, quite entire and veiny. It is a 
native of the Alolnccas, and has white race- 
mose flowers, the size of those of the vine. ; 
The fruit is compressed, thin et the edges, 
dry, with 2 seeds in each cell re emhling 
cucumber seeds, hut smaller, each lying in U' 
email (uivity of the cell. — Cf/c, > 

SOULIER, Fk, Shoes. ‘ I 

SOUM, fli.M). Jlalanties a^gyptiacn. 

SOUMYA, or Soamya, S.vns, The son of' 

Soma. 

SOUNG-YA, Bl’iim. This plant gjows I 
eix or eight feet hiuh. Fruit, the size of an 
apple, elongated, deeply fluted, brilliant yel- 
low, contains ten seeds in live apartments. 
Chiefly used to acidify cnrrv. — Malcolm, Vol. 
\,p. 183. 

SOUNG Y"A LyE, Ijckm. Ancistrolobus ' 
cornea, McClelland. 

SOUK, the ancient Tyre. 

SOUR, Sowrnli or Sanr, i.s a form, idcnti<’al 
with Sairea, and is given to populations occi4- > 
pying the fastnessesof the eastern ghauts, along ' 
with the Khond and Kol. 'riieSoiira are wholly ; 
within Telingana, and extend from the (loda- 
Tery to tlie southern fionticr of the* Khond, 
a large di.strict and dependency of iJiisfa?*, , 
in Central India, is surrounded by th(3 Tiling 
in the south, Khond and Mai i Gond on the | 
east, and hindoo.s to the north. Tod says ; 
they po.«5ses8 the same moral and physical pro- 1 
pertiefi as the Bhil, though without the bad ; 
qualities wliicli mark the most degraded of 
this tribe in the we.st. Tlie Sairea are almost 
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omnivorous. — ToiTs Travels^ pp, 46-7. See 
Sowrnh. 

SOURABAYA, in lat. 7* 13' S., long. 112* 
46.^' E., is one of the chief towns of the 
island of Java, situated on the main land on 
the shores of a narrow strait, which divides 
it from the large island of Madura. It is the 
I only perfectly secure harbour on the north 
! coast of Java, and the only one also in which 
I the shipj)ing can he well defended by batteries 
j on shore; thm’efore, in the event of a war 
j between Holland and any powerful maritime 
state, Sournhaya will he even of more import- 
ance than Batavia. The north channel into 
th(3 harbour is defended by a strong fort 
(*rected upon a low island, about nine miles 
from the town, hut the eastern channel is un- 
protected. except by the shallowness of the 
watei*. The town itscll’, which is a mile and 
a half from the sea, is divitled by a river 
thirty yards wide*, which is navigable by boats 
I one hundied mil(*s from the sea, and is suf- 
ficiently <leep at the entrance to admit vessels 
of two hundred and fifty tons. The land iti 
the vicinity is veiy low, being little above 
the level of the sea ; hut it is not of so 
swampy a nature as that of the silo of Batavia, 
A considerable numlxM* of Arabs and their 
descendants are sellled at Sourabaya ; while 
Hrissik, a sea-port town, about five miles dis- 
tant, may ahno.:;t he termed an Arab colony, 
for it is jirinci pally occupied by these people 
and their slaves, Th(*r(‘ are fish-ponds, exten- 
sive tanks of salt waiL*r, in which sea-fish are 
fattiind for the table. These are highly 
prized by the Chinese*, who spans no expense 
to procure them. — Mr. Earl, pp, 47 to 78. 

SOUK LIME, Eng. Citrus bergarnia — 
iv/.v.vo if Volt., Ro.vIk, W. <5* /I. 

SOURNA MAYHARI, Sans. Cassia 
sophoia, Linn. 

SOIJRONJ'ON ISLAND, an island lying 
off t!ie south-west part of Carnmato, 1,400 
1‘eet high, and visible from a distance of 27 to 
30 mih'S. 

SOUK SOE, Anona rnuricata, Linn. 

SOEKU or Soara, Sa.ns. Tlie disciples of 
Soorya. 

SOUR \YOOD OIL TREE, see Diptero- 
carpus. 

SOUSEE, IIjxd., a striped cotton cloth ; 
a kind of sou see is produced in France, 
blue striped, closer in texture tliaii tlie 
Indian, perhap.s, but belonging to the 
same class or eat(*gory ; and quother called 
‘grivas,’ in particular near Vichy, both ex- 
cellent and iast-colourod fabrics, and both 
used for trousers and blouses. The Indian 
sousee are always striped or checked, woven 
in narrow patterns, with coloured yarns, blue 
and white, black and blue, red and blue 
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SOUTH AIm/oT. 

yellow, white, and blue, green and chocolate, 
as detailed in Dr. Watson^s list ; and they are 
worn, fine and coarse, literally by^millions of 
the people of the middle and lower classes. 
Sousee is manufactured principally in the i 
towns of Tanjore, Trichiiiopoly, St. lliome ! 
or Mylapore. Those of Tanjore and Tri- i 
chinopoly are made of silk and mixed witli 
cotton of various colours and sorts ; but 
Mylapore weavers work only in cotton ; they 
are 7 yards by 1, the silk pieces arc sold at 
from 8 to 20 Rs., those of cotton at 2 to 7 Rs. 
each. These are used for undergowns, or 
lungahs, by the mahomedaii women and as 
trousers for men. Sec Soucee. 

SOU-SOU of Fridia, Platanista gangetica. 

SOUTCIiEOU, se(5 Kalkas. 

SOURIi see luscriiitions. 

SOUTH ARGOT, a revenue district of 
the Madras presidency, in which the chief 
town is Ciuidalrn'e. TJic liest coarse grind- 
stones are from Virdacliellnm in South 
Arcof, Triputty, and Ootnimaloor in Chin- 
gleput, Kurse Mungalum near Vellore, Woon- 
timetta and ChellaTnacoor in the Cudda- 
pah district, and Podclay and Woodiagherry 
in Nellorc. A soft sandstone suited for filters 
occurs at Rajah in uinlry, and hard gritty 
kinds, like the Bhurr-stone of Fi ance, in the 
Poddaredapully talook of N el lore and near 
Ghooty. Some of the sandstones of the Giin- 
toor, Bellary, Madura and Mysore districts 
are very similar to theses used as grindstones 
and flour inill-stoiies in England. The best 
dry whetstones are those of Nuggur, Mutoor 
hill in Guntoor, Triputty, Arnee and Needa- 
cheria in Bellary. Fine grained sandstones 
of a sharp cutting quality occur at Gooiemo- 
koda and Dyda in (.Tiintoor, at CheHiimacoor 
and Chettywarreepully in Cuddapah and in 
the Pedelay talook and Woodiiiglicrry liill 
in Nellore. Tlie linest specimens of common 
earthenware are the ancient funeral, domestic 
and cooking vessels, which been dugout of the 
old tombs in the districts of Coiiiilmtore and 
South Arcot. This kind of pottery has been 
found in many parts of India in tomi»s usually 
arranged in circles, eacdi tomb being built of 
six slabs of stone and oecasionally surmounted 
by large mounds of loose stones and earth. 
They have been thought to resemble tlie 
Druidieal tombs of England, and are supposed 
to be of great antiquity, (here being no re- 
cords of them extant. The pottery found in 
them usually consists of tall narrow cinerary 
urns of 18 or 20 inches in length, with three 
or four clumsy feet, four inches in length, 
and of a variety of round oval and flattened 
vessels of difl’erent shapes and sizes, some 
having apparently been used for cooking and 
others as drinking vessels The tall urns 
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SOUTHBEN INDIA. ^ 

usually coutain burnt human bones, teeth and 
ornaments of brass, or copper, they are made 
of a coarse clay, and have not been flnished 
with care, some of the flattened oval and 
rounded vessels are made of a fine dense clay 
that has been carefully prepared, the surfaces* 
are variously ornamented with wavy or crossed 
lines of red and yellow, carefully painted. 
The pottery appears also to have beeu smeared 
(it resembles the potterie antique veruissee 
I et lustree, figured by M. Brongniart.) There 
I is great purity of form in most of the vessels 
I which resemble the Etruscan in the precision 
of the curves and in the angles at which the 
difi'erent surfa(!es meet. Tlie art of potteiy 
appears to have deteriorated in India, since 
these samples were made and one brunch of 
it is apparently lost, viz., the smearing or thin 
glazing on the surface. 

SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA, see Somal, 
Beer-el-soinal. 

SOUTH ASIATIC, see India. 

SOUTH BABYLONIA, the country east 
of the Tig! is, Siisiana. 

SOUTH CACHAR, see Kuki. 

SOUTH CANARA. The district lies 
between I ho sea and the high plateau of 
Mysore and Coorg ; most of its rivers conse- 
quently take their rise in those provinces. 
South Guiiara has a sea hoard of 120 miles 
besides about 404 miles of e&tuaries. In Ca- 
nara, fish are almost the sole meat food of the 
people. Hindu mythology says that the whole 
of South Canara was formerly under the 
ocean, the boumlary of wliich was the edge 
of the Mysore plateau, and that the sea was 
dried up by a flaming arrow of the god 
Parasu Rama. More modern sirience robs the 
fable of its poetry, but leaves it its ground- 
work of truth, by ascribing the existence of 
Canara to volcanic action. There are also 
extensive littoral uphoavings. Canara and 
its boundary hills are the first land that meets 
and receives tho full force of the south-west 
monsoon, and the annual rainfall on the coast 
is 130 inches. 

SOUTH-EASTERN ASIA . The ances- 
tors of the prescMit occupants of South-east- 
ern Asia, reached the sites which they now 
occupy by the valley of the Indus, the 
passes of the Himalayas, and the valley of 
' the Bramhaputra. Others of them have 
come from Arabia, Eastern Africa, Madagas- 
car ami the south of Persia, across the Ara- 
bian Sea. Amongst the races now occupying 
! these regions some are of Mongol and Manchu 
origin, of the Negro, Tartar, Semitic and 
Aryan families of mankind. See India. 
SOUTHERN CROSS is visible to i9°Nr. L. 
SOUTHERN INDIA, is a term applied 
sometimes to all the peninsula of India, 
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Booth oftheNerbudda river or to that portion composed of ornaments, and many are alto* 
of it lying south of the Kistnnh river. lathe gethor naked, both male and female, with a 
latter restricted since, it is occupied by the girdle of ornamental pattern round the loins. 
Canarese, part of the Telugu, Tamil, Maly.n- These figures abound among the scul|5ture8 
lam and Tulu-speaking races and comprises of Kllorn, and upon the hindoo temples of 
part of the circars, the kingdoms of Mysore, Dharw.ur and Mysore of the eighth to the 
Cochin, and Travancore and the British provin- thirteenth century; also upon the ‘ Chola' 
ces of Nellore, Guntoor, the Ceded Districts, temples at Conjeverain and elsewhere, pro- 
Chiugleput ; N. and S, Arcot, Salem, Tanjoro, bably of the same era. In the Jain sculpture 
Tiunevelly and Coimbatore all largely cnlti- the male and female figures are invariably 
Tttted. In Southern India, tattooing is not naked; but ornamented in general with neck- 
unusual ; almost all Sudra and Tariar lares, bracelets, armlets and zones of exceed- 
women have tattooing marks on them. A ingly intricate and beantifnl patterns, in imita-» 
blue Hue runs down the forehead to the tioii, |)robabIy, of the chased goldwork of the 
root of the nose, a practice which some period. The existing tank irrigation, in 
of the Sudra men and women of tlieSmar- Sonfh(‘rn India, is chiefly ancient, and 
tha brahmins also follow. Tlio women comprises innumerable tanks of all sizes, 
also have their forearms tattooed with flowers, from what might he termed lakes down- 
aud the men put a scorpion on the hollow he- wards. These may be divided into three 
tweeu the thumb and forefinger of right hand, classes : 1 . TIioso formed by tho closing 
These hand and forearm m.arks are for orna- of the passage of a considerable river tlirough 
ment, hut the forehead mark is now regarded a narrow gorge, in a range of hills, by 
as a sectarian hindoo mark. The Khond, the means of n high dam or “ hund.^’ 2. Those 
higher Abor tribes tattoo, nud the practice formed in the plains, by embankments carried 
prevails among tho Simaug and Biuua and across the drainage of tlie country, and im- 
other Ultra-Indian and Asiauesian tribes, pounding tho water of one or more streams ; 
The architecture and ornamentation of tho these tanks IxMiig often of great superficial 
temples of Southern India have been made area hut sliullow. 3* Tanks which might) bo 
known by the representations and descrip- considcied intermediate between tlm other 
tions of Bejapoor, Dharwar, Ahrnedahad two, luiving in general a great length of dam 
and other cities, by Mr. Fergusson and Col. than tho first, and a greater depth of water 
Taylor, and they are by far the most in- than the second. Few examples of the first 
terestiug and complete memorials of the kind remain entire. The ruined Muddnk 
sacerdotal and regal grandeur of Southern Masoor tank, one of this class situated on tho 
India which are iu existence : and give a borders of Dliarvvarand Myson;, lias a length 
Btriking impression of the former sphmdour of tho main bund on the crest, 550 yanis ; 
of those empires. The Dharwar sculptures present height from 90 feet to 108 feet; 

ore the records of Clialukya, Iloi 8a!a, width at tho base, from 945 feet to 1,100 

Belial, and other local dynasties, some of feet ; area of the lake at 90 feet deptli, 40 
the figures are clothed with defensive armour, square miles; contents about 1,400 million 
and there is no trace of a sewn garment. All cubic yards of wat(n'. The area of the drain- 
the meirs figures have short waistedoths or age basin, which was on the inner slopes of 
dhotees, like kilts with an end in some cases tlio western ghauts, was 500 square miles, 

cast over the shoulder. The women are in Mr. Gordon was engaged on a proposed res- 

the same costume, hut both in tho earlier toration of this tank ; hut it was found that 
memorial-stones and on some of the profuse the present average rain fall would not sufiicte 
Bculpture on tho temple at Ilullaheed in to fill much more than one-half of its ancient 
Mysore, (Dhara Samoodra, tenth to twelfth basin, and it was suggested tiuit the depth 
century, a. i>.), they wear bodices, tied in should he reduce<l from 90 to 70 fec't. This 
front, as hindoo women wear them at present, diminution in the supply was supposed to 
Many temple.s in the south and west of India, he attriluitahlo partly to the diminished 
as also in Guzerat and Orissa, &c., are known rainfall and partly to the construction of 
to belong to periods as early as a. d. 500. small tanks on some of tlic feeders, at a date 
Groups of figures on them are numerous he- suhs^'qiuuit to tho coniphdion of tho Great 
yond description, tho men wear hend-dresse.s tank, wlii(!li was assigned, by tradition, to the 
in the form of conical crowns richly covered 14th or 1 5th century. Tho main blind was 
with ornaments, their bodies are naked, and supplemented by two smaller ones, placed on 
their breasts and arms show necklaces and saddles at some distance from it, in the range 
armlets of very ornate patterns. From the of hills ; and it was by the breaching of one 
loins to the knee, or middle of the thigh, they of these that tho tank was ruined, ns the 
have ia most iustances kilts, as it were, also principal embankment remained entire. There 
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were no traces of a waste weir or byowasb 
of any kind. Of the second and third classes 
of tanks, some are ancient ones of great 
dimensioiis, such as the ruined Poonairy Tank, 
in the Trichinopoly district, of which the 
embankment was 30 miles in length, and the 
Veeranum tank, still in action, with a bund 
12 miles long. 

Channel irrigation, only rivers of the larger 
class, which had a continuous flow for several 
mouths are available for extensive irrigation 
projects. Tlie smaller rivers are merely tor- 
rents, which quickly carry off heavy falls of 
rain, and then became dry again. The water, 
however, is in many cases intercepted by 
chains of tanks, of the second or third class 
built across these torrents. 

The deltas of large rivers, being the most easi- 
ly irrigated lands, havebeen so treated forages, 
and the works have been much extended and 
improved under tlie Hritish government, by 
the construction of j)ermanent weirs of great 
lengths, at the heads of tlie deltas, such weirs 
being built on the sandy beds of wide rivers 
subject to heavy floods. This seemed to have 
been beyond the skill of the aiicJent native 
rulers. They, however, built many weirs on 
the large rivers in the middle part of their 
courses ; the situations being skilfully chosci 
blit the construction was rude and imperfec 
They were generally built on a reef of rock 
witli loose nibble, face^l with large blocks of 
granite laid dry, and sometimes fastened with 
iron clamps. The modern W(;irs in similar 
Bituations are of masonry, witli a vertical or 
Bliglitly battering (ace on the down-stream 
side, and with heavy copings. In rivers 
having sandy beds, it is usual to build the 
body of the weir on a foundation of brick 
wells, sunk to the low water level, and filled 
Avith concrete. On the lower side there is 
an apron, having a slope of I in 12 from the 
crest, with a toe wall ; and if the slope he 
long, intermediate walls arc also built on 
wells, and below all there is a broad layer of 
rough rubble of large diniensions. 

The ancient irrigation channels were gener- 
ally defective in design, being too small, and 
having much too groat a fall. In consequence 
of these channels being so near tlio river, 
they irrigated only a narrow strip of land ; 
and the current being too great, excessive 
annual repairs Avero required. This system 
necessitated numerous off-takes from the river, 
involving the expense of many Aveirs, and a 
great aggregate length of unproductive chan- 
nel from the off-take to the point where the 
channel reached such a level as to command 
the surface of the country. On the other 
hand, a canal of large dimensions, taken off 
from one head» having a slower current and 
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less fall, would ^ soon so gain on the level of 
the river, that it would reach districts remote 
from it, and consequently more in need of 
artificial supplies of* water ; and it would 
also cQmmand a much larger extent of coun- 
try than it could supply entirely with water. 
This was an advantage, because it would be 
many years before a district could be com- 
pletely changed from^ dry to wet cultiva- 
tion, as it would reejuire to have its popula- 
tion trebled. It also afforded means of assist- 
ing dry crops in years of drought, and thus 
preventing famine. In many districts com- 
plete failure of the crops now grown occur- 
red every few years, and a good crop -was a 
rare occurrence. There should, therefore, be 
facilities for completely irrigating detaclied 
areas at considerable intervals, and of giving . 
occasional irrigation to dry crops. 

Distribution was effected from the second 
class of tanks directly, by means of sluices 
in the bund. From the third, and more 
especially from the first class, it was com- 
monly effected indirectly ; thus, the natural 
chfinnels of the river or rivers, which had 
been dammed to form the tank, were used to 
carry part of the water for irrigation, weirs 
being built across them at suitable places, and 
artificial channels taken off from above them. 
By these means the surplus of th6 water, 
Avhich was gem?rally wastefully used by the 
ryots AVHs saved, being collected by drainage 
into the stream, and redistributed at the next 
Aveir. Distribution Avas most economicalljr 
effected from a canal, when the latter ran 
along a ridge ; but as this could rarely be 
accomplished in the case of a canal taken off 
from a main drainage, it w^as next best 
effected by leading the main distiibutioa 
channels down the ridges crossed by the 
canal. Distribution could bo carried out ia 
the Ceded Districts for oa*. per acre, including 
sluices in the main canal, and all iiecessaiy 
road and Avater crossings, but excluding the 
cost of terracing the land to prepare it for 
Avet cultivation, this being done by the occu- 
pier. The nature of the ground was such, 
that, in many districts the drainage was effected 
naturally, no Avorks being required for that 
purpose beyond email open trenches in the 
rice-fields. 

The value of water to the cultivator is shown, 
first by contrasting the yield of dry crops with 
that of rice and sugar-cane, and second from 
actual experiments. From these it appeared 
that the net profit per acre on dry crops was 
8 j. 2\d, ;on rice, £4 165 . lO^c?., and on sugar- , 
cane, £1S 65 . 6d. jTn the two last cases, a 
very low rate for the water was assumed, vis ; 
1 2s. per acre for each crop of rice, and 24 f , 
per acre for each crop of sugar-cane, as pro- 
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visionally fixed by government. A compari- part) of the ancient tank of Mudduk Masoofi 
sod has been made between dry crops and would yield 9,600 cubic yards per £1. 


rice, and dry crops occasionally flooded, 
based on the average 'pric.e of grain ex- 
tending over five years, and deducting one- 
fourth from the gross value of the crop 
' in the case of dry crops, and one-sixth 
in the case of wet crops, to cover loss in 
bad years. Without deducting the wnler- 
rate, the ditference in 'the net value of the 
crops is as follows : between dry crops and rice, 
taking the most uufuvonrable comparison, 
25s- 7d. ; between dry crops and the same 
occasionally irrigated, 30.9. 8f/. ; and between 
two dry crops and sugar cano (which occu- 
pied ten months of the year), £8 2.9. Hut 
if water is stored, so as to allow a second crop 
of rice to be grown, the advantages are nearly 
doubled, and provided a water-rate proportion- 
ed to the value of the water were fixed, irriga- 
tion would benefit the cultivator to tlie extent 
of 85. 6</., or 50 per cent., ami yield a gross 
return on the outlay of 145. Od. per acre ; 
and if water were stored for a second crop, 
the gain to the cultivator would be 195. 9/i., | 
or more than 100 per cent., and the return to 
the agency supplying (he water 375. 3d. per 
acre, the cultivator not having to expend any 
capital in improvements. Of the 375. Sd, 
per acreprofit, 22s. 6d. was about (he sum duo 
to the storage of water, supposing such storage 
works to be added to di.stribution works al- 
ready constructed. The cost of large works 
of irrigation might be safely reckoned at £7 
per acre on an average, or £8 1 6s. if 5 per cent, 
ou one-half the capital for ten year.s durinj 
construction were added. If the profits made 
by the application of the water were divided, 
in the proportion of oue-third to the cultiva- 
tor and two-thirds to the agency supplying 
the water, works of channel irrigation would , 
benefit the cultivator, as above stated, to the , 
extent of 50 per cent., and yielding a net | 
return of 7*4 per cent, on the capital expended. | 
With respect to the cost of tanks, the con- j 
struction of flat country tanks of the second j 
class, or even of the third clas.s, offer a very | 
doubtful return, although iii.some cases it; 
might pay the cultivators to construct them, j 
Great profits had been made by goveniment j 
in several cases, by restoring or repairing j 
tanks, and also channels which had become j 


The loss hy evaporation in the reservoirs of 
70 feet and upwards in depth would vary 
with their depth, and the time in which they 
were emptied. It was found, by observations 
of the evaporation in the locality of three 
proposed •reservoir.s, to vary from 5 per cent. 

! to 7f pcfi* cent, of their contents. A further 
loss from the same source would occur in the 
passage of the water to the eouiitry to be irri- 
gated, varying of course with the distance, 
&e. For the purposes of calculation, the 
correction foi‘ evaporation was assumed at 12 
per cent., and the quantity of water required 
for the cultivation of an ^cre of rice, at 5,000 
cubic yards. At the most unfavourable rate 
■ of storage (4,250 enbie yards per £1, and 
adding, as in the case of the channel works, 
25 per cent, for interest during construction) 
3,400 (Mibic yards per £l, the prime cost 
after all deductions, would be £l 95. 5d. 
per acre, for giving a second crop of rice, or 
a crop of sugar-cane ; while the cost at the 
rate at which the restoration of the Muddnk 
tank was estimated would bo 145. lOd. per 
acre. An outlay of £l 95. 6d. would yield a 
net return of about £l 1.9., allowing a large 
margin for the construction of reservoirs in 
still less favourable situations and supposing 
; the reservoir to bo constructed in addition to 
; a system of distribution works already exist- 
• ing. With regard to the large and very 
remunerative works in the Kistnu, Godavery, 
and Tanjore deltas, tlie works in the latter 
yielded, after deducting repairs and 5 per 
' cent, on the capital, 23^ per cent, direct 
profit, and those on the Godavery from 50 per 
cent, to 60 per cent. All the deltas are 
' occupied as to offer no opportunity for 
new undertukiiigs on a lar^Mi scale, while 
in other districts such enterprises would ne- 
ces.^arily be more expetisive. Mr. Gordon has 
arrived at the following conclusions: Ist, 
That irrigation would benefit the cultivator to 
such an extent as to enable him to pay a 
water-rate equal to two-thirds of the increased 
value of his crop, and still leave his own pro- 
fits from 50 per cent, to 400 per cent, in 
excess of tho.se derived from dry cultivation ; 
2nd, That the most profitable application of 
capital would be found in the construction of 


rained ; such net profits amounting to from ) storage reservoirs as an addition to distribu- 
10 per cent, to 45 per cent., and in one in- tion works already in existence, and that these 
stance, which was cited, to 250 per cent, would yield a net return of 46 per cent., after 
The construction of large storage reservoirs paying one-third of the gross revenue to the 
would return a high per-centage on the outlay, existing works, and increasing the revenue 
Farther, it appears prob*able that, in the most of such works by 4| per cent. ; 3rd, That 
favourable localities, 7,000 cubic yards of the arbitrary water-rate of 125. per acre was, 
water could be stored for £1, and iu others on the data assumed by government, insufli- 
4,250 cubic yards, while the restoration (in I cient to yield a fair return directly ou the 
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average of new irrigation works, unless these 
included the storage of water for a second 
crop; 4r,h, That the profitable employment 
of capital in irrigation depended chiefly on 
the recognition of the principle, that the 
water-rate should be fixed with reference to 
the value of the crop produced hy and the 
cost of the works in each case, and that 
otherwise many very bcmeficial projects would 
remain unexecuted. 

SOUTHERN MAHRATTA COUNTRY, 
constitutes the British zillah of Dharwar, and 
ought, likewise, geographically speaking, 
to includo the small province of Sunda. The 
general boundaries are tbo rivers Kistnah 
and Bliima on the north and north-east '; the 
Tnmbudra river on the south ; the Nizamis 
territory on the east, and the* Syhadri range 
of mountains on the west. The latter are gene- 
rally called the western ghauts ; a term which 
however properly applies only to the passes 
leading through thorn. The general face of 
this tract is much diversific<l, and affords a 
great variety of elevation and of geological 
structure, thereby materially affecting the 
distribution and the habitat is a different 
species of animals existing within its limits. 
The whole of the western portion of the thick 
forest, extending from the outskirts of the 
mountainous region of the ghauts to their 
summits, and clothing the valleys that ex- 
tend between their (lifferent ridges, abounds j 
with the teak and various other lofty forest 
trees, festooned by enormous perennial 
creepers. The bamlioo forms a thick and 
luxuriant underwood in some places, while 
others are entirely open, and the hanks 
of many clear and rapid streams flowing 
through it, abound with the black pepper 
plant, the wild cinnamon and other odori- 
ferous shrubs. Portions of this forest are 
often left entirely untouched hy the axe or 
knife, forming a thick impervious shade for 
the growth of the black pepper, cardamom 
and Mari palm (Caryota urens). These 
are called kans and are favourite resorts of 
wild animals. To the east of the regular 
forest lies u tract called the Muliiad, or rain- 
country (though the native's Of the plains 
often include the j[liari, or forest, under the 
same denomination) in which the trees de- 
generate into large bii.^hcs, the bamboo almost 
entirely ceases, and cultivation, chiefly of rice, 
becomes muc.Ii more frccpient. The bushes 
consist chiefly of the karnnda, the pallas, &c. 
It abounds in tanks and artilicial reservoirs 
for purposes of irrigation. East of the Mul- 
nad is a great extent of alluvial plain, pro- 
ducing fine crops of wlicat, cotton, maizes, 
millet, Holcus sorghum, Panicuin itali- 
cum, Oicer urietluum, &c. And on the Nizam’s 
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frontier are found a succession of low 
hills, with tabular summits, often rising^ in 
abrupt scarped precipices, and intersecting 
and traversing the plains iu various directions. 
They are clothed with low thorny jungle of 
babul and acacia, and their buses, and tbo 
valleys between, composed of a light sandy 
soil, are cultivated with millet, vetches. 
Panicum spicatuin, Panicuin miliare, Phaseolus 
max, Phaseolus mungo, &c. The first or 
mountainous division consists chiefly of mica- 
ceous (^lay, and other schists, which to the 
northward are succeeded by basaltic or trap 
formation. The Mulnnd is composed of un- 
dulating clay-slate hills, which become cover- 
ed with basalt to the north. This trap form- 
ation extends in a slanting direction from 
S. W. to N, E. nearly coinciding with a line 
drawn from Sadasheghur on the coast, to 
Bejappor and Sliolapoor — and, what is re- 
markable, is almost coincident with that 
marking the separation of the two great 
tribes of the population using totally distinct 
languages, the Malirattas and Canarese. The 
hills to the N. E. and E. are all of primitive 
sandstone sometimes resting on schists, some- 
times immediately on granite, which latter is 
the rock nearest the surface in the central 
and eastern plains. A well-defined range of 
hills to the S. W., called the Kupputgud, is 
basaltic. The extensive plains lying between 
these different lines of hills and eminences 
aro composed of the rich, black mould 
called regur or cotton ground, resulting 
from decomposetl basaltic rocks. To the 
N. E. a consideialde tract of limestone is 
found, resting on the sandstone, about 
Bagalcote, Hadami, Ilnngund, Mudibihal, &e. 
The species of Mammalia found in tho 
Southern Mali rat la country, were described 
by Mr. Walter Elliot, of the Madras Civil Ser- 
vice in the Madras Literary Society’s Journal, 
July 1831), and he gave the distribution in a 
tabulijir form, some of them being genera), ‘ 
actions conlined to one tract only. 

SOUTHERN WHALE BONE WHALE 
of Nunn, Balajua australis, Des 31ouli7is» 

SOU'rilERN WOOD, Artemisia abrota- 
lunn, fAnn. 

Downah, Hind, Dawanum, Tel. 

Marikoluiidoo, Tam. 

The Tamil people sometiifies mix (he fine 
powder of it with gingillie oil and anoint 
themselves with it after bathing. The ma- 
homedans prize it for its fragrance as a 
flower ; and it is one of the many sweet 
smelling shrubs that are strewed before the 
hindoo gods at religious ceremonies. — Ains. 
Mat, Med., p. 44. 

SOUTH POLE, Badabanala, Sans. . 
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SOUTH SEA ISLAND COTTON, aee 
Ootton. 

SOUTHWELLIA BALANGHAS, China 
chesQut : seeds when roasted, highly pala- 
table. 

SOU TONG, a river near Hobrigunj in 
Sylhet. 

SOWA, see Soya. 

SOWA, also Shuta-pooshpa, Guz., Hiud. 
Anethum sowa, Roxh. Dill seed ; or Bishop 
weed, Anethum graveoleus, Linn. 

SOWA, Hivd., of Spiti, a kind of barley. 

SOWAR, Hind. A trooper ; a mounted 
soldier, belonging to the irregular cavalry. 

SOWAY DO, Bdrm. A tree of maximum 
girth cubits and maximum length 10 or 
IS feet, very abundant on the sea coast and 
on the banks of rivers in the Tenasserim 
provinces. When seasoned it floats in water. 
The wood is much recommended for gun- 
stocks with but one fault ; that it is crooked 
and therefore not more than ten or twelve 
feet can be procured between the bends. 
This wood is commonly sold to Burmese at 
half a rupee for a piece large enough to make 
one gun-stock . — Captain Dance. 

SOWEAJYA, see Inscriptions, 

SOVINDA, Tel. ^schynomene sesban. 

SOW- YEW, Burm. The Egg- tree of the 
Karenese, Chisel-handle tree of the English in 
Burmah. This is stated by Dr. Mason to be 
a species of Dalbergia. Its maximum girth 
2i cubits and maximum length 10 feet. 
Found scattered all over the Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui forests, inland ; always 
found in undulating ground only, not near 
water. When seasoned it floats on water. 
It is used by Burmese in preference to any 
other for handles of chisels and tools, also for 
helves of axes, and hatchets. It is a very 
hard, fine grained wood, which is strongly 
recommended for helves and handles of all 
kinds of tools, and is unequalled for those 
tools, such as chisels, which are struck with 
a hammer or mallet. This wood is of a yel- 
lowish white in colour with patches of black 
ioterapersed, looking as if iron had in some 
manner been drawn from the soil, and 
incorporated in the wood. Though widely 
scattered, it is in such demand as always to be 
procurable in the markets . — Captain Dance. 

SOWRAH. A tribe inhabiting a small 
tract of country situated between 83° 30' 
and 84° 30' east longitude, and between 18° 
30' and 19° 30' north latitude. Their name 
is also written Saur, Sour, and Saireah. In 
the Namalingana Shasanam of Amara, an 
ancient hindoo writing descriptive of the 
various races inhabiting the Indian penin- 
sula, the Sowrah (Shabarah) are classed 
under the general head of Sudras, they are 
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simply described as people who dress in 
leaves and are placed in a sub-family with the 
Kiratah, persons who dress in peacock's 
feathers, &c., and the Pulindah, persons who 
only know one language. This sub-family is 
described as a variety of the Chandalah, pariahs, 
out-castes. There is no distinction of caste 
among them, but by the progress of civiliza- 
tion they have gradually become divided into 
two bodies; Ist, the Kapu Sowrah who are 
dispersed over those hills of Purlah Eimedy 
and Palkonda which are situated in the more 
open country, and who, from frequent inter- 
course with their neighbours, the Telugu and 
Oriya people have picked up their language 
and someof their civilization. Many of the Kapu 
Sowrah now live in villages in the plains and 
at the foot of the hills, and lead a quiet and in- 
dustrious life ; 2udiy, the Konda Sowrah or hill 
Sowrah who inhabit the dense forest of hills 
to the north of Purlah Kimedy. These men 
are utterly uncivilized and retain all the cus- 
toms, manners and instincts, whieh originally 
characterized the race, and to them therefore the 
following description will be confined. A large 
portion of these Sowrah are nominally under 
the control of the Bissoyi or hill chiefs of 
Goomah and Gibau, Soriughee, Eyagudda, 
Wogayagudda, Jeriughee and Coipooram. But 
the greater number who go by the name of 
the Omanyah Sowrah are independent of all 
control, and as far as is known, have no chiefs 
among themselves. The hills they inhabit 
are never visited by the inhabitants of the 
plains — they are bounded on the north by the 
country of the Khoud, another hill tribe, on 
the east by the zemindaries of Pedda Khnedy 
and Chinna Eimedy, on the south by Purlah 
Kimedy, and on the west by Goonipooram, a 
taluk of the Jey pore country. As viewed from 
the summit of Mahendragiri, a lofty mountain 
on its confines, this country appears to consist 
of a continuous mass of hills which rise 
behind one another, range after range, like the 
waves of the sea. Cultivation of dry grains is 
carried on, on the slopes of the hi 11s, often at an 
angle of 45 degrees with the plain, while here 
and there crops of paddy are raised on the 
small level patches between the hills, ad- 
vantage being taken of the numerous springs 
and hill streams. Besides the forts or places 
of residence of the Bissoyi above-mentioned, 
there are a few villages of tolerable dimen- 
sions among the hills, and there is reported to 
be a large village called Tummalo in the 
Omanyiah Maliahs consisting of more than 200 
houses, but the Sowrah generally live in huts 
perched singly on the hill sides or in small 
groups of 4 or 5. Of the language of the Sowrah, 
little is known. It is of course unwriiteiit and 
is entirely difierent from that of the Khond 
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or any Other neighbouring hill tribe. To the harvest, soon after the crops of gantelu, 
ear it sounds very monosyllabic, and is pro- korralu, maize, &c., ripen, every individual 
nounced in a short quick way, the Sowrahs Sowrah fetches a stone, fixes it in the ground 
seldom indulging in long sentences. For the a span upwards, and calls it by the name of 
imperative “'go” their word is “ma,” and for “ mountain god.” He brings a little of each. 

come,” “ ya.” They sing a particular kind kind of crop and lays it before the stone f 
of son which they call “ Kellangiya.” They he then sacrifices a fowl, gets some toddy, 
are not peculiar in what they eat. Flesh of and after dedicating to the god, be mixes 
all sorts, snakes, red ants,, mice, monkeys, them all together, and with his friends and 
birds, fruit, vegetables and grain were all relatives, enjoys the feast. When a child 
enumerated in a list of the articles of food is born, they assign to it the name of the 


given by one of themselves,— but like the 
Khonds, they have a peculiar objection to the 
use of milk in any of its forms. The dress 
of the Sowrah consists of a piece of coarse 
cloth manufactured among themselves by 
a set of persons who are called by the 
people of the plains the Arasi Sowrah. This 
cloth is fastened round their waists by the 
women, and reaches to their knees. The 
men merely wear a langooty, or piece of rag 
fastened to a string round their waists and 
passing between their legs. Their ornaments 
consist of nose rings and ear-rings, bangles, 
&c., made of brass or bell metal, and as many 
strings of coloured glass beads worn round 
their nocks as they can accumulate. On 
festivals, the men decorate their hair with 
peacock and other feathers. The women 
in their own hills never wear any thing above 
the waist. As the cold weather approaches, 
the Sowrahs up to the year 1 855 were in 
the habit of making incursions into the 
plains of Kimedy and Goouipooram, in small 
parties of 5 or 10, and way-lay iug travellers 
to rob them of their cloths — and as they are 
utterly reckless of life, several murders occur- 
ed annually. It was hoped that the newly 
organised police would do much to clieck 
these depredations, but it was thought 
that they can never be finally stopped 
till the Sowrah are brought into more 
frequent contact with the inlialntants of the 
plains, and opportunity is afforded them to 
possess themselves by honest means of those 
necessaries which they now obtain by plunder. 
There are openings into the Malialis from 
Kimedy and Goonipoorara which might be 
improved at no great outlay into good roads, 
and probably a route might be found leading 
from the former to the latter place at the 
back of the Maliahs, and thus placing the 
whole country within easy reach of the plains. 
Their religion is principally demonolatry. 
They ascribe every disease and other evil to 
the iufiuence of a demon who must be propi- 
tiated to prevent their occurrence, or obtain 
their removal. They are also said to worship 
Rama and Bheema, and to have village god- 
desses, but the worship prevails probably only 
among the Kapu Sowrah. At the time of 
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day on which it was born, oV that of the 
presiding evil spirit, the latter being de-* 
termined by a sort of soothsayer or priest 
called by them “ Vejju.” If born on Sunday, 
the child is called “ Adya on Monday,, 
“ Somburu on Tuesday, “ Mangada on 
Wednesday, “Budn on Thursday, “Lakya; 
on Friday, “ Sukku,” and on Saturday, 
** Sanya.” These names of the days of the 
week are the same as those among the Telu- 
gu and Oriya people, Telugu Adivaram, So- 
raavaram, Mangalavaram, Buduvaram, Laks- 
manavaram, Sukravaram and Sauivaram. The 
mother is not considered unclean for a period 
after the birth as among the hindoos generally. 
A stimulant prepared of roots and bark is ad- 
ministered to her immediately after the birth, 
and on the 4th day she is generally able to 
resume her ordinary occupations. The ce- 
remonies observed at a marriage are as fol- 
lows A young man, or his friends for 
him, having selected a bride, messages are 
sent to her parents, and finally the young man 
himself goes, l)earing a pot of toddy or other 
present. If the consent of the parents is ob- 
.tained, the ceremony is commenced by fixing 
3 posts in the ground, between which the 
bride and bridegroom with their respective 
friends assemble, and a feast is commenced, 
at which nearly every person gets drunk upon 
toddy. The bride and bridegroom sit to- 
gether while turmeric water is poured on their 
lieads. Presents of cloth, beads, rings, &c., 

I are exchanged. Fowls, and if procurable, 

I sheep are sacrificed to propitiate the demons, 
and the fiesh is then cooked, made up into 
balls with some sort of grain, and distributed 
among the ])arty ; on these occasions they all 
join in a dance which seems to consist princi- 
pally in hopping from one leg to the other, at 
each movement snapping their fingers and 
uttering an ejaculation, while at intervals 
the whole of the dancers come bumping to- 
gether and again separate. If the parents' 
of the bride refuse to consent to the marriage, 
it frequently happens that the friends of the 
bridegroom watch their opportunity, and if 
the girl is found alone, they seize and cwvf 
her off. The relatives of the girl then pursue 
and attack the opposite party, but even ^ough 
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ioeeeMfnl in retaking her, they are prohibited wards on the skirts and in the valleys ox^ 
by their customs from giving her in marrioge the mountains as far as Cape Comorin, are 
to any one else. Should such a thing be at- peopled by hundreds of small tribes, who 
tempted, the parties would have to fight it form amongst themselves independent na- 
out in a more serious maimer with bows and tioiis, who have not yet felt the effects 
arrows. of civilization and, as with the Sonthul, 

The Sowrah burn their dead, and the the Sauriah and the Khond, occasionally 
following day bury the ashes on the same rise in open rebellion against the British 
spot over whicli they erect a rude paudal ; on power. Since 1857, the Khonds of Kimedy 
the 5th day the soothsayer or priest is call- have been surging up, from time to lime, but 
ed to the place and makes au offering of the true oi)jects are not known, though the 
toddy, sacrificing at the same time fowls reasons given are their hope of renewing the 
or animals acconling to their means, to the Meriah. It was known, in 1833, that the 
spirit of tho dead. Another portion of the Khonds were addicted to the sacrifice of 
ceremony consists in placing round a pot of human beings, —Meriah, — to the earth goddess 
toddy a number of leaves to represent the and, ever since then, tho British government 
ancestors of the deceased ; upon each leaf the have made continuous efforts to suppress this 
priest sprinkles a little toddy while pro- rite. An insnriection in 1858 was neither 
nouncing the name of the person represented, aided nor led by Khonds. The principal 
after which the toddy is divided among the actor in the affair was a man named Danda 
party. At the end of the 1st and 4th years, Sina, of Garbali Goomali, a village occupied 
ceremonies are observed which also consist in by this Sowrah tribe of savages, armed with 
feasting on various articles of food which are , bows and arrows and battle axes, who 
first dedicated to the spirit of the deceased. | occupy the hilly tract which extends from 
Though the Sowrah race is considered far more j Burla Kimedy to Berbampore (Ganjutn.) 
wild and savage than the Khonds, they have It is bounded on the east by tho narrow 
no share in the Meriah or luiman sacrifices belt which separates the hilly tracts from 
peiforraed by the latter. The weapon in the sea, and on the west by the Khond clans 
most general use among the Sowrah, is of Chiima Kimedy niulJeypore. The Sowrah 
the bow and arrow. The bow is made of in habits and barbarism bear a strotig re- 
H section of strong male bamboo, about semblenco to the Khond. Danda Sina was 
a 3'ard in length, tlio string being made of sometime before apprehended by the authori- 
a thin slip of the outer coating of the bam- ties of Gaujarn, on a cliarge of dacoity. He 
boo, firmly bound on at each end with sinews, was convicted, ami sentenced, but the sen- 
The arrows are of light reeds, feathered, with tence required confirmation, and in the interim 
a head of flat beaten iron, having two or three he contrived to effect Iiis escape. Flying to 
pairs of barbs. They generally aim at the his own village, lie collected a large body of 
stomach or thigh of their victims, and the his clansmen, ami with 10,000 followers at- 
wounds are consequently <ljiiigerons and very tacked the manager of Fnrla Kimedy. Seven 
often fatal. Their mode of attack is to lie in peons were killed upon the spot, ami though 
wait iu some bushes close to a road whence the manager escaped, the whole country was 
they shoot their arrows at any passer by. immediately in a state of excitement. The 
Some of them also carry rude iron knives, aud Sowrah had previously been irritated by the 
a hatchet called “tungi.” Besides carry- execution of two of their number for murder- 
ing on cultivation, certain of them called itig the headman of a village, and had openly 
Muli Sowrah work iu iron, making ar- threatened vengeanc(3 for their deaths. An 
row heads, knives, &c. ; others called old device also was emj)loyed to stimulate 
Medari Sowrah make mats out of bam- them to action, aud give additional coherence 
boos, while the Arasi Sowrali weave to the movement. As in the Sontlial rebellion, 
coarse cloths. They are, gencially speaking, an avatar descended. He was not, it is true, 
extremely muscular, as an instnm e of whicli in the shape either of a cart wheel or of a 
a man who was appreliemled on suspicion of piece of paper. The Sowrah appear to bo 
belonging to a party who bad committed advanced beyond that point in tlieology, and 
murder, scfized the bayonet of one of the their idol is a little brazen image. But in all 
armed constables in his hands, and actually other respects the device was identical with 
bent the blade double. A pleasing fea- that before employed among the Sonthals. The 
lure in their character is tlieir complete truth- avatar issues, commands, the active leader is 
fufness. They do not know liow to tell a lie. sole interpreter of them, aud the commands 
They are not sufficiently civilized to be able authorise armed resistance to regular authority, 
to invent, 'the liilly tracts of India, from The Sowrah are wholly within Telingana, 
ifoorshodabad down to Gaujarn, aud south- and extend from the Godavery to the southern 
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frontier of the Khond. The Sowrah country j 
is one of the most difficult in the world, a 
hilly tract covered with a jungle as deadly to 
sepoys as the lowest swamp in the bonthal 
per^uuuahs. 

Mr. Campbell observes that the Soor while 
described as small, mean, and very black, 
and like the Sonthals naturally harmless, 
peaceable, and industrious, are also said to be 
without moral sense.— W- S. Hooper, 
Principal Asst, Agetit to the Governor in 
Qanjarn ; Mr, CnmpbelL 

SAURA or SUKIA, are a hindoo sect and 
true worshippers of the Sun ; and some of 
them, adore the dormant and active energies 
of the planet conjointly. This sect, which 
is not very numerous, is distinguished by 
the use of red sanders for the horizontal 
triple line, as well as for the circlet on their 
foreheads. 

SOY. 

Tslang-yu, Chin. I Soya, Jap. 

This well-known sauce is made from the 
Soja hispida which grows in China and 
Japan. In Java it is procured from the 
Phaseolus rudiatus, the green gram, haree 
rnooug or putchay payroo of India. The 
beans are boiled soft with equal quantities of 
wheat or barley, and left for three months to 
ferment, salt and water are then added when 
the liquor is pressed and strained, 1,108 
piculs of soy were shipped in Canton in 1844, 
foi London, British India and Singapore ; 100 
jars, or about 50 gallons of soy were received 
at Liverpool in 1850. Its price is about 6^. 
per gallon in the London market, and the 
Japan soy is superior to the Chinese. Ge- 
nuine soy is well flavoured, thick, brown, and 
clear ; and when shaken in a gins.-’, it should 
have a coat on the surfa (!0 of a bright yellow- 
ish-brown colour. It is obtained from Can- 
ton ; but the best is exported from Japan, by 
way of Batavia. Soy, is made in some parts 
of the east, from a species of the Dolichos 
bean (Soja hispida) which grows in China 
and Japan. In Java, it is procured from the 
Pliaseohis radiatus. The beans are boiled 
soft, with wlieat or barley of equal quantities 
and left for three months to ferment, salt and 
water-are then added, when the liquor is 
pressed and strained. Good soy is agreeable 
when a few years old, the Japan soy is supe- 
rior to the Chinese. Large quantities are 
flhipped for England and America. The 
Dolichos bean is much cultivated in Japan, 
where various culinary articles are prepared 
from it, but the principal products are a sort 
of butter termed mico, and a pickle called 
Booja. The flavour and ingredients of soy 
vary considerably, oven among the people 
who make it, and much of that exported is 
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supposed to be more or less adulterated . 
Leguminous and cruciferous plants occupy 
the largest part of the Chinese kitchen garden ; 
many sorts of peas and beans are cultivated, 
and the pods and seeds of two species of Doli- 
chos are eaten, and the beans of another species 
made into soy by boiling and powdering the 
kernels and then fermenting them with yeast, 
and mixing otlier ingredients, according to 
the taste of the maker or purchaser. The 
widely diffused and extensive tribe of Legu«* 
rninosaB holds an important place in Chinese 
botany, affording many esculent vegetables 
and valuable products. Peas and beaus form 
important objects of culture, and the condi- 
ment called soy (a word ilerived from the 
Japanese soya), is prepared chiefly from a 
species of Dolichos. One of the commonest 
modes of making tliis condiment is to skin 
the beans, and grind them to flour which is 
mixed with water and powdered gypsum, or 
turmeric. The common Chinese eat few 
meals, without the addition of one form or 
other of the ‘ bean* curd, or * bean’ jelly, 'jl'he 
soy was at one time largely used as a condi- 
ment in the several countries of Europe 
but has latterly been displaced for others.— 
Waterstoii ; Faulkner ; Simmonds* ; Com 
mercial Products, p, 313 ; Williams' Middle 
Kingdom, Vol, ii, pp, 283,402, 403 ; Morrison, 

SOY BEAN, Anglo-Jap. Soja hispida. 

SOYA, or Sowa, Hind. Auethum sowa, 
Boxb, Dill, an umbelliferous plant cul- 
tivated in India. Its aromatic seed is 
much used by the natives in cookery, as 
well as for medicinal purposes ; the green 
parts also are cut down and sold in the 
bazaars, as the plant is used as a vegetable 
both by mussulmans and liiudoos. The seeds 
are the shubit of Avicenna, which is usually 
translated Auethum ; by the Arabs it seems 
to have been considered the Anetlion of Dios- 
corides. — Cyc. Ben, Ph,, p, 226. 

SOYMIDA FEBRIFUGA, Ad, de Juss. 

Swietenia febrifiiga, Poxb. Cor. PL, W. A A, 

„ rubra, Pottler. » 

Kohuna, Rohan, Brno. Bohuni, Mahb. 

Swamy, Can. Rohuna, Saks, 

Rouen ; Ruhun, Duk. Patranga, „ 

Red wood tree, Eno. Wongainaram, TaM. 

Bastard cedar, , Shem maram, ,, 

Febrifuge soymeda, i. Choar kullie maram, ,, 
Rohuna, Hind. Wond maram, „ 

Rohitaka, „ I Sumi ; Somi, Tel, 

Rheyn, Mahb. | Somida manu, ,, 

This large forest tree, is a native of several 
of the mountainous districts of India, in the 
Coimbatore and Cuddapah districts, of the 
Godavery forests and the Hajahmundry cir- 
cars, the Chunar hills, and the jungles to 
the south of Hazareebaugh. Royle, indeed, 
states that it occurs in all the central and 
southern parts of India, also, in the northern 
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Bombay forests, where it is moi*e com- 
mon in those inland, as on the Satpura 
range, than in the forests of the coast. 
It is in considerable abundance, however, 
in various parts of Guzerat, also at the 
Sindhwah ghaut and in the Adjunta and 
Jowar jungles. It is very abundant in Nag 
pore, and grows in the Chunur hills and in the 
jungles south of Hazareebaugh, indeed in ail 
the central and southern parts of India. The 
wood is red-coloured, light and easily worked, 
and is reckoned durable and strong, and good 
for indoor or cabinet purposes, but not adapted 
to those requiring exposure to sun and wea- 
ther. Captain Beddome, however, says it 
never rots underground. In the Cuddapah 
district it is much used iu buildings. In 
Nagpore logs are obtainable from 17 to 20 
feet long and 4 to 3| feet in girth, at 5 annas 
the cubic foot. In weight, the wood is much 
greater thau water, but by all native accounts 
it is, there far from a durable wood, on ex- 
posure splitting greatly, and when seasoned 
beeproing extremely brittle. It has a fine 
straight grain, and is not so difficult to work as 
its great weight and compactness would lead 
one to imagine. But, notwithstauding this 
and the fact that it rivals the finest English 
oak in strength. Captain Sankey hesitates to 
recommend it as a building material. The 
bark is a useful tonic in iiitennitteut fevers, 
exactly similar to the mahogany bark, useful 
where astringent tonics are applicable, but of 
very questiouable efficacy as a true anti- 
periodic, for mild ague, in which doubtless 
like all other astringent tonics it will often 
succeed, it may be given in the form of 
extract in the bazaars in Bengal, Nux 
vomica bark is often sold for it, and from 
this Mr. Piddingtoii, procured a salt, which 
Dr. O’Shaughnessy found to be one of Bru- 
cine. Dr. O’Shaughnessy never succeed- 
ed in obtaining an alkaloid from the true 
Rohun, which, it may be observed, is of a dull 
red-colour, with rough grey epidermis, and 
yields a red powder. The value of this 
bark as a febrifuge has been atte.sted by 
Roxburgh, Duncan, Breton and Spilsbury. 
Dr. O’Sbaughnessy does not think so highly 
of this bark as others do. Ho accounts it useful, 
like itsqongener, mahogany, where astringent 
tonics are applicable, but of very questionable 
efficacy as a true anti periodic ; he thinks it 
may succeed where other astringent tonics will 
so. From the reports of dispensaries it seems 
of considerable use, though by no means 
equal to the Berberis. The reporter? say, that 
when •taken beyond the quantity of 5 or 6 
drachms in the course of the day it produced 
vertigo and other head symptoms.’* This is 
confirmed by Dr. Spilsbury, who says large 
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doses were found to produce vertigo.— Z?r#. 
Wigktj Gibson^ 0* Shaughnessy, pp. 247-9 ; 
and Oleg horn, Voigt, Roxb, FL Ind,, VoL ii, 
p. 398 ; W> .If A., Vol, i, p. 122 ; Captain 
Sankey \ Eng, Cyc,, ' pp. 802, 8o9 ; Ind, 
Ann, Med, Science, 1856, p, 191. 

SOZILI — ? Fish maws. 

SPAIN, a country in Europe, part of which 
was long held by Arabs. In the East Indies, 
Spain holds the Philippine Islands. See India, 
Philippines, Koran, Semitic races, Papuan, 

SPALAGHZAI, of N. W. Himm. Fagonia 
cretica, Liftn. 

SPA-LEN, Burm. Audropogon schsenan- 
thus, Linn, 

SPALMAK, Panj. Calotropis procera, 
jR. Br, 

SPALYGIS, see Greeks of Asia. 

SPALYPIUS, B. c. 75, had many coins in 
two languages, he was a vice regent, son of 
Vonoues and perhaps brother of Spalirisus. 
About this time, as indicated by his coins, was 
a ruler, whose name is not known, styled Soter 
Megas, B. c. 70, the nameless Great Soter 
king, who had coins with an Arian legend which 
James Prinsep and Professor Lassen ascribed 
to Azes. On ail, is a peculiar monogram with 
three prongs. The same monogram was con- 
tinued in coins of Kadpbises and of the 
Kanerki, but it is not found in those of the 
Hercules typo derived from Ilermaeus. Mr. 
H. T. Pj insep considers him to have been 
contemporary but not identified with Vikra- 
maditya, and that ho assumed the title of Soter 
Megas, which was continued down by the 
Kadpbises kings. Ho considers that the 
nameless kings, with those on whose coini 
are the words Kodes or Hyrkodes, although 
mere local chiefs such as now rule at Kulro, 
Kunduz and Balkh, preceded the conquest of 
the Panjab by Vikraraaditya, b. c. 56. 
Spalirisus, b. c. 85, sometimes read IpalirU 
BUS, supposed a Parthiau king. See Greeks 
of Asia. 

SPATULA CLYPEATA,L*««.. Shovel- 
ers. 

SPAN, or Krok, Hind., or Pan, of Kana- 
war; Picea wc'bbianti, Picea pindrow, the 
silver fir. 

SPANG JIIA, Hind, Potentilla Ingliflii. 

SPANIEL. King Charles* breed of 
spaniels is supposed to have been brought 
from Japan by Captain Saris in 1613. Dogs 
always form a part of a Japanese royal gift. 

SPANISOHE FLIEGEN, Ger. Cantha- 
rides. Spanish flies. 

SPANISCHER PFEFFER, Gku. Cay- 
enne pepper. 

SPANISH FLIES, Eno. Cantharis vesi- 
catoria, Latrielle, 

SPANISH JUICE, Eno. Liquorice juice* 
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SPANISH PEPPER, Eiro. Cupsicum 
annuum, Linn. 

SPANMAL, Sw. Corn. 

SPAEADRAP D’ANGLETERRE, Fu. 
Court-plaster, a thin coating of isinglass with 
a little tincture of beuzoin spread on black sar- 
senet. Isinglass is also employed for giving a 
lustre to some kinds of woven fabric ; 
is more extensively used for clarifying Af- 
ferent liquors such as wine, beer, and coffee 
than for any other purpose. Tlie inferior 
kind called cake isinglass being brownish 
coloured and having an unpleasant odour is 
only employed in the arts and for the purposes 
of glue. The great consumption of isinglass, 
necessarily however of the inferior kinds, is 
chiefly by the brewer in the process of fining. 
This ho effects by the use of isinglass which 
he dissolves in sour beer to the consistence of 
thick mucilage. A little of the solution being 
added to the liquor to be clarified causes the 
subsidence of all the suspended matter in the 
course of a few hours when the liquor remains 
perfectly transparent. The sounds of cod 
fish are said to be employed for the same pur- 
pose, though the principal import into Eng- 
lanii is in a salted state for food.— /foy/e, p 
12 . 

SPARAXIS. Is a pretty flowering genus 
of plants, one of the Irideie, and is cultivat- 
ed by dividing the roots. — liiddcll, 

SP ARID AC, a family of fishes. 

First (7rot<p.— Cantharina. 

9 Cantharua, 3 Box, I Scatharus 1 Oblata, 1 Creni 
dens, 1 Pachymetopon, 1 Dipterodoii, 1 Protera- 
canthvis, 4 Qirella, 1 Doydixodon, 2 Tephrroops, I 
G y mnocrotaph us. 

Second Group. — Haplodactylina. 

5 Haplodactylus. 

Third Sargina. 

17 Sargus, 1 Charax, 

Fourth Pagrina. 

22 Lethrimis, 2 Sphoerodon, 12 Pagrus, 7 Pagel- 
lu8, 18 Chrysopbrys. 

Fifth Pimcleptenna. 

Qtn. 6 Pimelepterus, 1 Boridia., 

The Sparidae, or Sparoides, family of fishes 
belong to the section Acanthopterygii, which 
are distinguished by the possession of a single 
dorsal fin, the anterior half of which is sup- 
ported by spinous rays, and which is not 
divided, nor is it protected by scales ; the 
operculum is spinous, the palate destitute of 
teeth, the branchiostegous membraue has five 
or six rays, and the pyloric appendages at'o 
few in number. The body is usually of an 
ovate form and covered with large scales ; 
the mouth is not protractile. The species of 
this family feed chiefly upon the animals of 
small shell Crustaceae, &c., for crushing which 
their strong .teeth are admirably adapted. 
The genus Fentapus is fouuded upon certain 
Sparoid fishes found in the India seas, aud 
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►ff the coast of Australia, which approach the 
jenus Dentex, but have two strong canine 
teeth in front of each jaw, between which 
sometimes are two or four much smaller teeth ; 
the other teeth are minute, prickly, close to- 
gether, and arranged in a single row in each 
jaw. The genus Crenidens is distinguishable 
by the foremost row of compressed teeth 
being dilated at the apex and notched ; be- 
hind these are numerous small globular 
teeth. There is but one species, the C. Fors- 
kalii, Cuv, and Val,^ an inhabitant of the Red 
Sea. — Eng, Cyc , ; Qunter^ Catal, of Fishes, 
SPARLEI-GUL, Hind. Aruebia echioides. 
SPARROW. The cinnamon-coloured 
sparrow (Passer ciuuamomeus) is often seen 
among the pine-woods of Kussowlee, and in 
the jungles along the lower hills. See Passer. 

SPARROW-HAWK. The Sindian, like 
the English, sparrow-hawk, preys entirely 
upon birds. She flies exactly like the gos- 
hawk, low, and frequently takes advantage of 
a shelter to fall unexpectedly upon her qu^yy. 

The Bashali, a kind of sparrow-hawk, and 
its mate the Bashin, a small, short-winged, 
low-flying bird with yellow eyes and dark 
plumage in her first year, which afterwards 
changes to a light ash colour, marked with 
large grey bars, are very much valued in Sind 
oil account of the rapid way in which they 
fill the pot, especially with partridges. As 
they remain in Sind during the cold weather, 
and retire in summer to the hills around, those 
trained are “ passage hawks, or “ birds of the 
year their low price, Ss, or 10^., makes it 
scarcely worth while to mew them, so they are 
let loose when the moulting season commences. 

The Shikrali and her tiercel the Chi- 
pak, are the common English sparrow- 
hawks. They are flown at partridges, and 
by their swiftness and agility afford tolerable 
sport. At the same time they are opprobri- 
ously called “ dog-birds** by the falconer on 
account of their ignoble qualities, their want , 
of staunchess and their habit of carrying the 
game. They may be bought ready trained, 
in most parts of Sind, for a shilling or two. 
— Burton's Falconry Valley of the Indus^ p. 
20 . 

SPARTA, see Polyandry. 

SPARTO, see Esparto. 

SPARTUM SCOPARIUM, see Coffee. 

SPA THE (the Greek arraBy)^ is a t4rm 
applied to the sheathing involucrum of many 
plants, considered by most botanists to be a 
modification of theibract. It is seen in the 
greatest perfection in the flowers of PaliDaceae 
and Araceae, where, during the floweiing of 
the plants, it embraces the entire inflorea- 
cence.— Cyc, 
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SPATHODEA RHEEDIL 


SPATTTUL CLYPEATA 


. SPATHIUM CHINENSE, Lour. 

Aponogeton monostachya, Linn.JU.f Rozb. Com, Rh 
Gotti gaddi, Tel. 1 Namma dumpa, Tel. 

Kottika, „ ( 

Tlie roots are much prized as food by the 
YanadL In Teuasserim one or two species 
of Spiithium, ' grow in tho w'atcr ; one of 
which, Voigt says, is found on the banks of 
the Irrawaddy, and has roots ‘ nearly as good 
as potatoes.* — Mason. 

SPATHIUM ROOT, Anglo-Lat. Spa- 
thium chinensis. 

SPATHODEA, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Bignoniaceas. One 
Burmese species, the Thit-liiula, Blkm., has 
a white wood not much used. A cubic foot 
weighs lb. 63. In a full-grown tree on good 
soil, the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 50 feet, and average girth, 
measured at 6 feet from the ground, is 6 feet. 
It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. — iJr. Bran- 
dis. 

SPATHODEA ADENOPHYLLA, Tkw. 

Palol, SiNOU. 

A small tree, occasioually found in Ceylon 
gardens. It was introdu<;ed into the agri- 
horticultural gardens at Madras.— Thwaites, 
Cat Madras Gardens. 

SPATHODEA ARC DATA, Wight, Icon. 

Her-singi, Mahr. | llan-paki maram, Tam. 

A small or middle sized tree, common in 
the Walliar forests of Coimbatore, and in the 
forests on the Bombay coast. It furnishes a 
strong wood, used by tho turner. — Dr. 
Wight, Dr. Qihson. 

SPATHODEA CHELONOIDES, DC. 
Prod., W.Ic. 

Bignonia chelonoides. | Loonoo-madala-gass, SiNan. 

The tree is very ubundunt in Ceylon, near 
the sea, but occurring up to an elevation of 
2,000 feet. — ^ Thwaifes. 

SPATHODEA INDICA, Pers. Syn. of 
Bignonia indica, Linn., and of Calosunthes 
iudica, Blume., W. Ic. 

SPATHODEA LONGIFLORA, Willd. 
Syn. of Bignonia chelonoides. 

SPATHODEA RHEEDII, Spreng. 

Spathodea longifolia, Kent. 

Bignonia spathacea, Roxb.f FI. Ind. 

„ falcata, Keen's MSS. 

Mer'Singi, Bombay. Vodi, Tkl. 

Tha>khoot-ma, Burm. Udi, ,, 

jUir pongilam, Mai.eal. Wodi, ,, 

Deya danga-gass, 8inoh. Gauora karra, ,> 

ELanpillay maram, 'I'am. ? 

This small thin tree, a native of the west of 
Ceylou, in the hotter parts of the island and 
ill the forests of the coast, is met with in the 
peninsula of India, in the forests of the 
Northern Circars and of the Godavery and in 


British Burmah. The trunk is very irregu- 
lar. In a fyll grown tree on good soil, the 
average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 30 feet, and, at 7 feet from the 
ground, the average girth is 7 feet. A cubic 
foot of the wood weighs lbs. 35. It is strong, 
of a whitish colour, and in Burmah, w'here it 
sells at 8 annas the cubic foot, it is used for 
yokes and cart poles. — Mr. Latham ; Roxb. 
PI. Ind. ; Kng. Cyc . ; Dr. Brandis ; Cap- 
tain Ueddome, Dr. Birdwood. 

SPATHODEA ROXBURGHII, Spreng. 

Bignonia (piadrilocularis, Roxb., Fl, Ind., iii, 107. ^ 
Bare-kalagoi*u, Beno. | Baro kalagora,lliNU. ? Tel. 

A large tree, with a straight trunk and of 
considerable height. It is a native of the 
Northern circars, flowers in the hot season 
with spreading branches and largo rose co- 
loured and delightfully fragrant flowers, and 
is remarkable for its leaves. Roxburgh says 
its wood is used for many purposes by the 
natives, but other accounts describe it as 
worthless. Butfaloes are very fond of tho 
leaves. — Roxb., PI. Ind., Vot. iii, p. 107 ; 
Poigt ; Captain Beddome ; Eng. Cyc. 

SPATHODEA SERRATULA, is tho 
Ma-lwas of the Burmese. 

SPATHODEA STIPULATA, Wa/L 

Bignonia stipulata, Roxb., Fl., Ind., iii, 108. 

Bet-than, Bukm. I Palol, SiNOH. 

raet-than, „ | 

A large tree of British Burmah, wood used 
for bows and spear handles, also for paddles 
and oars. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 48. In 
i full grown tree on good soil the average 
engch of the trunk to the first branch is 20 
eet and average girth measured at 6 feet 
Torn tho ground is 4 feet. — Roxb., PL Ind , 
Vol. iii, p. 108 ; Dr. Brandis. 
SPATHODEA SUAVEOLENS, DC. 

Bignonia Bnaveoleua. j Palol, Singh. 

Grows in tlie soulh of Ceylon, in the 
leighbourhood of buddhist temples, and Mr. 
Thwuites could not bear of its occurring truly 
wild. Its roots are much valued by the natives 
as a tonic medicine, and they attribute the same 
properties and give the same name (‘Palol’) 
to those of Spathodea adenophylla, which is 
occasional ly found in gardens.— 
SPATHODEA UNCINATA, a trailing 
:!Veeper, this genus of plants are showy and 
landsoine, the colour of the flowers being 
yellow, purple and red ; they are easily pro- 
lagated by seed or cuttings, and require a 
good garden Riddell. 

SPATTALLA, a genus of the ProteaceaJ, 
all Cape plants, and require the same treat- 
ment as other Proteaceae. — Riddell. 

SPATULA CLYPEATA, ( Anas clypeata, 
Circuit of northern regions, N. Africa; tolei*' 
ably common in India. Seo Shoveller. 
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SPAWN. In Cimarg, man aeai^h in the 
the rivers for hillocks wherein spawn has 
been left, gather the ova and make it into 
cakes, which are considered a delicacy. The 
eggs of the kari and kalmuri are liighly 
prized. The quaufiiy of spawn contained in 
each fish has been but slightly tested. So 
fur as examination has been made, Indian fish 
seem to be as prolific as others.. A maliseer 
of 6^ lbs. contained 13,219 roe, which is 
2,115 to the lb. ; a rauhsecr of 11^ lbs. con- 
tained 10,587. ^ 

SPEAR GRASS, Andropogon aciculatus. 

SPEAR-MINT, Mentha viridis, cultivat- 
ed for the fragrant leaves, which are used 
in sauces, tea, &c., requires rich soil, shade 
and plenty of water, |)ropagated by division 
of the plant.— Jaff ret/. 

SPECERYEN, Dux. Spices. 

SPECKLED WOOD, Eng. Syn. of Snake 
wood. 

SPECK, Gkr. Bacon. 

SPECTRE BUTTERFLY of Ceylon, 
Hestia jasonia. 

SPEEDWELL, Eng. Veronica beccabunga. 

SPEELGOED, Dux. Toys. 

SPEEL-KARDEN, Dux. Cards. 

SPEETEE, see Kunawer, Spiti. 

SPEK, Dux. Bacon. 

SPEKE, a captain of the Bombay Army, a 
gallant soldier, who bore himself bravely in some 
of the bloodiest battles in tlie Indian wars, and 
a sagacious and enterprizing traveller, who by 
sheer pluck and eiiduranc.e solved a problem 
which had vexed the curiosity of mankind 
since the dawn of history. It is not necessary 
to exaggerate the merit oven of having solved 
tlie great geographical problem of the source of 
the Nile, and there is not claimed for Speke a 
precedence over the genius of Sturt, or Burke, 
or Wills ; but his was a brilliant exploit. He 
bad won the trophy, he was still battling for 
its possession against other candidates who 
would fain have taken it from him. A mixed 
crowd of curious and scientific folk were await- 
ing with forgone comilusions, or, at least, with 
a prepossession in his favour, to witness n great 
display of fence between him and his chief 
adversary. At the moment when every 
eye was turned in quest of liim, word was 
brought that the great traveller, who had suc- 
cessfully coiifrouted a thousand perils, who 
had been among the expecting multitude but 
a few hours before, and who was waited for 
as the disputant of the day, lay dead in a 
stubble field, shot to death by his own gun. 

As a subalteru officer in the Indian army 
he had made the campaign of the Punjab, 
under Lord Gough, aud, in the four suc- 
cessive victories of Ramnuggur, Saddelapore, 
Chiliiunwalhth and Guzerat, acting through- 
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out thia tenable time with Sir Colm Cain|rt*eirs 
division. He used to make hunting and ex- 
ploring expeditions over the Himalayas, and 
in the untrodden parts of Thibet. A botanist, 
a geologist, aud especially a lover of natural 
history, he toiled to collect specimens of 
every animal, every plant, and every mine-; 
ral to 1)0 found in those wilds; shooting, 
collecting ami mapping the country as he 
went, he taught himself all rhe knowledge 
which he required to enable the traveller to 
appreciate and utilize all he sees. He obtained 
his aunual leave of absence easily, because he 
brought back such good proofs of the use he 
made of it. These were his preparations for 
his after travels in Africa, where he first 
struck upon tlie great lake which is the foun- 
tain of the Nile, reaidiing it from the north, 
and then proved what was at first but a saga- 
cious conjecture by tracking the river upwards 
to this same lake from tlie south. 

Capt. Burton was once slumbering under the 
shadow of the very highest prize of all. Speke 
andBurton were companions in the expedUiou 
during which the lake of N’yauza first became 
known to European science. Speke was more 
impressed with the importance of the intelli- 
gence than Burton was. In fact, Burton was 
ill and Speke was well ; Speke was shooting 
Egyptian geese and catching perch in the 
lake wliile Burton lay in his hammock. More- 
over, Speke Imd the happy sagacity to guess 
the vast importance of the discovery on which' 
he liad lighted. Burton was very near gain- 
ing this blue riband of the geographers, but 
he did not gain it. — London Times, 

SPELANE, Hind. Peganuin harmaln. 

SPELDA, Hind. Populus alba. 

SPELTER, D u x., Eng ., Fn. 


Pi-yuen, Chin. Zinco, IT. 

Sung-busri, J-)UK. Zincum, Lat. 

Tuteiiagiie, Eno. D.asta, Nbf. 

Zinc, Eng-. Fk. Schpiauter, Eus. 

Zink, Ger. Zinoo, Cinok, Sf. 


Jus.sud,Guz.,HiNi).,PEK.s. i Tutu nagum, Tau.,Tjibu 
Zinc is a metal of a blueisii-wliite colour 
and lustre. Cheap, light, and when superfi- 
cially oxidized, long resists the further uctioU 
of air and water ; it is now employed as 4 
substitute for lead in lining water-eisterus and 
roofings : alloyed with copper it forms brass ; 
aud several of its compounds are used in 
medicine. Zinc is obtained either from Cala- 
mine, a native carbonate, or Blende, a native 
suiphuret : it has never been found in a 
state of purity. Spelter, in China is used 

iu the manufacture of brass ; . it is in platea 
of half ail lucli thick of a whitish-blue colour. 
There was formerly iu China a monopoly of 
spelter, so that no foreigner could either buy 
or sell it . — Morrison ; Faulkner. See Zino. 
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SPERMA2ET. 

SPENK-I-AWAL, Pers.,* Pushtu. A 
musk melon of Candnlmr. 

^ SPERA WAN, Hind. Populus euphratica. 

SPERAWANA, Him, Pushtu. Buddleia 
crispa. 

SPERA WANNE, Hind. Mvim bovii. 

' SPER CIIEKAI, Pushtu., M-hhe oak. 
Quercus incnna, heavy oak, nl?o Q. ilex. 

SPERDOU, IIixu , or Spclda, Trans - 
Indus, Populus alba, white pophu* or abile. 
SPERMACETI, Eng. It. 

Blanc de Dnleinc, Fr. ' Spermazct, Rus. 

Speme de Baleine, „ | Fspcrinu de Ballcna, Sr. 

VVallratb, Geb. I 

The produce of a species of whale, Pliyseter 
macrocephalus, found chiefly in the South 
seas, called the Ca<*halot, or white whale, is 
of immense size, frequently 60 or more feet 
3U length, of which tlie head constitutes one- 
third. This part is the eh.ief reservoir of the 
spermaceti, which however is found in several 
other parts of the body, mixed with the sperm 
oil. it is mo.stly lodged in two large cavities 
of the upper jaw, one above and the other J 
below, divided from each other by the no.<- j 
triJs. These cavities are sub-divided into ' 
numerous cells of unequal size by ligament- 
ous or teudinous parfitions ; these partitions j 
are of tlie same nature as those which sepa- 
rate the fat in other animals, but, owing to j 
the great size of the creatni e, of a hu ger and : 
stronger kind. The purest sptT’maceti is con- j 
tained in the largest and least lig.-mientous I 
cells. Tlie part in which it i.s lodged is quite 
distinct from the cranium containing the bruin 
which sperinaceti was at one time supposed 
to be. During the life of the animal the 
sperraaceli is in a fluid state, and on the 
head being ojieii lias the appearance of an 
oily clear white liquid. On exposure to 
the air the sperinaceti concretes and deposits 
from the oil. They are tlien separated and 
put into different barrels. Spermaceti is of a 
white colour, with u peculiar lustre, is brittle, 
emooth, but not greasy ; smell peculiar, hut 
weak. It burns with a brilliant flume, with- , 
out smell ; and is used in the munufactnre of ; 
candles, also for medical purpo.ses. — Eng, j 
Cyc,; Faulkner \ History of Japan^ To/, ii, | 
». 51. ; MnCvHocFs Com. Diet, p. 1072. j 
SPERM ADICITON, a genus of plants | 
belonging to the natural order JinbiaceaD. i 
The species form shrubs, with white and | 
light blue very fragrant flowers, with leaves ' 
laiice-shaped, shortly petioled ; stipules short. 
They are natives of Hiiidu-stan. S. suaveolens, 
the S. liarailtouia of Roxburgh, ascends the • 
Himalayas to elevations of 3,000 feet, and has | 
been cultivated iu Great Britain as a stove- 
plant.— Cyc. I 

SPERMAZET, Res. Spermaceti. 
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^ SPHitRAIltBtrS mRTtJS. 

SPERME DE BALEINE, Fr. Sperma- 
ceti. 

SPERM WHALES, Physeterid®. 
Catodon maerocephalus. Cachalot. 

Physeter maerocephalus, Catodon trumpo, ^erraf(2. 

linn. Cetus maerocephalus, 

Fliysoter gibbiis of Seh. Oken. 

„ tYMu.\^OyBonnaterre. Northern Sperm whale. 

Its principal food are the sepiad® or cuttle 
fish, hut it swallows small fishes. Its largest 
recorded size is 76 feet long by 38 feet in 
girth, but file average isj60 feet, and the adult 
female does not exceed 30 feet or 35 feet. 

Catodon colneti. The Mexican sperm- 
! whale is im inhabitnnt of the North Pacific, 
the south seas, and the equatorial oceans. 

Catodon polycyphus^ South Sea Sperm- 
whale. 

Cachalot. | Sperm whale. 

Inhabits the southern oiteim. 

Catodon kntjia^ Gray, taken near the Cape 
of Good Hope. It bus a short head, and is 
supposed to he the young of C. polycyphus. 

Beluga kiugii^ has been taken off the 
co.a.*<rs of Australia, where it represents the 
w'hite whale, B. catodon, Catodou macroce- 
plialu.s. — liartivig. 

SPERMACOCE IIIRTA, Roltl. Syn. 
of Spermueocc hispida, Li?ni 
SPERMACOCE IILSPIDA, Linn., W. ^ 
A., Hoivb. 

Spcrmacoce hirta, JRofth | Spennacoee scabra ITiV/cfe. 

.Shaggy button weed, End. JMadnua : Medina, Tel. 
ThartMvel, M-vi-KAJ.. Madana qnnidhi, 

Nutti churi, Tam. j Madtma budata kada, 

This plant grows in southern India, and is 
employed in decoclion as u substitute for 
sai’sapmilla. 

SPET PANNI, Hixu. Delphinium bru- 
iionianum, 

SPKZEREYEN, Ger. Spices. 

SPEZd, also Sfie/irrie, It. Spices. 
SPIIgENOCARPUS, Su. 

Mo-Gyo-baii, Buhm. 

SPIIyERANTHUS. Of this genus, 
Wight gives Eplneranthns amuranthoLJes, 
and hirtins. 

SPHuERANTHUS IIIRTUS, Burm., W. 
Cont., IVillde. 

S, raollia, Boxh.^ Bheede. | S. indicus, Boxb. 

Dookkon, Ar. 1 Zakhm-i-IIyat, Hind . 

Ohaguluudi, BtNo. j Muon<Ii Booti, „ 

Moondi, I>UK., .Sans, j Ghoondi, Jap. 

Indian Globe flower, Eng. j Adaka majyen, Maleal. 
Globe flower, j Kottang karundei, Tam. 

Kharnadrus, Hind. ‘ Bodasaram TlL. 

Gork-iriundi, Bodataram, 

Gurak moondi, Bodatarapa chettu, 

It i.s common near the Ana-Sugur ; used by 
the natives in iticdicine and near water banks 
at Ajmeer aud iu the Eastern and Central 
Punjab. Has a round pink blossom ; consider- 
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siiitcttDit. 

ed heating : oleaneesthe blood : aphrodisiac : 
also opens tlie bowels : the flower and seed 
capsules ai-e used. The small oblong seeds 
auS receptacles of this low-growiug herbace- 
ous plant, (2) are reckoned by the Vyteans 
amongst their antl.clminti.rs and are prescrib- 
ed in powder. Rheede tells us that the pow- 
der of the root is consulered as stomat hic, 
and that its bark ground small, and mixed 
with whey, cures the piles In the lai.jab 
the officinal flowers are highly esteemed as al- 
terative, depurative, coolim:, and f 

jinthelmintic.— (^e7i. ^ a’ 

Ains. Mat. Med., p. 85 ; Fotvell s 
VoL i, p. 358 ; J. Steicart, M.D.\ W. Jc. 

SPHJERIA, see Fun-i. 

SPHASRIA MILITARIS, see Dry rot. 

SPHiEROCARYA EDIJLIS. This tree 
h a native of the forests of Nepanl, and has 
alternate, ovate-entire, exstipulatc leaves, 
with axillary and terminal villous racemes ot 
small greenish-coloured flowers, which are 
without odour. Its fruit is eaten and relish- 
ed by the Nepanlese, though not very pala- 
table to a European taste.-“A'?^(7- 

SPHiEROCOCCUS, a genua of plants 
belonging to the natural order Algae. A 
<yreat 'll umber of species have been described 
fncluding amongst them some of the most use- 
ful of the sea-weeil tribe. These species 
have been distributed by' later botanists into 
the geuera Rhodomenia, Gigartina, Chondrus : 
Gelidium and Phyllophora and the genus 
Sphierococcus has now only one species, the 
S. coronopifolius. The genus Chondrus af- 
fords the Carrageen moss, which is so much 
used as an article of diet. It is a species of 
Gelidium, with which, as some assert, the 
swallows build their nests in the Eastern 
Archipelago and which are so highly valued 
as articles of food by the Chinese. Ihe gela- 
tinous substance of which the nests are com- 
posed, however, seems, really, to bo a natural 
secretion from the swallow itself.— Cyc. 
See Edible Sea-weed, Gigartiva, Gracillaria. 

SPHiEROCOCCUS LlCHENOlDp, 
Agardh. Gracillaria lichenoides, Greville. 
Ceylon moss. 

SPHiERoSACME FRAGRANS, Wall, 
a tree of Nepaul with very small yellowish 
fragrant flowers. 

SPHiEROSACME ROHITUKA, Wall 
Syn. of Amoora rohituka, W A. 

SPHENOCLEACEiE, Martius, Pongati- 
umindicum, grows all over India ; Sphenoclea 
zeylanica, is an annual, with alternate entire 
leaves, without stipules ; found in marsh 
situations in all parts of India. It is the type 
of the order. — Eng. Cyc. 

SPHEGID.^, the family of Wasps. See 
Wasp, Mason wasp. 
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I SPHENOCARPUS (JBANDIFLpRUS, 
WdlL Cal 

Liriodendron grandifloruui, Roxh. Fl. Ind.,i\, p. 662k 
„ jndioum, Sprenff. Syst., ii, p.^ 

Magnolia pterocarpa, Jloxb. Corom., PL iii, t. 266. 

Doolee-cliainpa, BenO. 

A shrub of Chittagong, Sylhet. Flowers 
large, white, fragrant. 

SPHENURIDjE, 24 gen., 78 sp., viz. 

I 1 Spheiinra ; 1 Meguliirus ; 1 Sphenaeacus ; 

! 2 Dumetia ; 9 Malacocercus ; 10 Drymoica 
] 6 IVmia ; 1 Neoruis ; 3 Orthotomus ; 1 Ho- 
1 rietes ; 2 Cisticola ; 1 Pellornium ; 1 Turdi- " 

I rostris ; 10 Pomatorliinus ; 1 Xipliorhampus ; 

' 1 Turdiniis ; 4 T'richostoma ; 2 Malacopteroh; 

9 Alcippe ; 1 Macronous ; 2 Mixoruis ; 4 Ti- 
malin ; 1 Chrysommii ; 4 Staebyri. 

SPHINX In front of the pyramid of 
Egypt, lies the huge Sphinx, a lion with a 
man’s head, the second in size, fifty yards 
lontT. Niebuhr mentions [that, in bis time, 
the” famous Sphinx was sinking still deeper 
in the sand ; and a great part of the body 
was ah'eady Ijiiried. It seems to be formed 
out of the rock upon which the pyramid 
stands. He found the chin of the Sphinx to 
measure ten feet six inches in height ; and 
the whole length of ihe countenance nearly 
eighteen Sharpe's History of Egypt^ 

Vol i, p. 27; JS’iehulirs Travels, Vol i, p. 156. 

SPHODUINID J^, a family of the Coleop- 
tera. The genus Spliodrus occurs in Nepaul, 
and the anomalous form of Alormolyce in 
Java and Singapore ; which last has been 
ranged with this family, but appears to be 
sadly out of place, as it is most likely a sub- 
corti(!al feeder. 

SPHONES, acoerdiug to Plutarch, a name 
of the brahman Calauus who accompanied 
Alexander. See Cahmus. 

SPHOOTA, see Gralia. 

SPHOOTP]E,Beng. Cucumis momordica. 

SPICE ISLANDSjOr ]Vlolluccas,in the Mo- 
lucca and Banda seas, consist of many islands 
with numerous languages. Next to Java, of 
which they form a sub-government, the Mo- 
luccas are the most im]un*tant of the Dutch 
possessions in India. The islands to which this * 
term is applied are Amboynn, Banda, Ter- 
uate, Tidore and smaller islands in their 
neighbourhood. The . islands are small, vol- 
canic, unproductive in grain, but fertile iu 
fine spices. But the ruinous policy of the 
Dutch nation in their greed to secure a mo- 
nopoly of this class of products, led them, for 
years, to root-up and destroy, at a great cost, 
often by force of arms, every nutmeg or cioyo 
tree not required for the production of that ' 
quantity of spices which they calculated they 
could dispose of. Rosingaiu, near Batida, 
was almost abandoned after the extirpation 
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SPEI^MAZET. 

SPENK-I-AWAL, Perb.,* Pushtu. A 

musk melon of Candahar. 

SPERA VV'AN, Hind. PopnluB euphratica. 
SPERAWANA, Hind., Pushtu. Buddleia 
crispa. 

SPERA WANNE, Hind. JErna bovii. 

SPER CHEKAl, Pushtu., Avhito oak. 
Quen us incriia, heavy oak, also Q. ilex. 

SPERDOR, Hind , or Spelda, Trans - 
Indus, Popniiis alba, white poplar or abile. 
SPERMACETI, Eng. It. 

BIabc de Bflleine, Fr. ' Spermazet, Res. 

Sperrae de Daleine, ,, i Esperuia de Balleaa, Sr. 
VVallratb, Ger. I 

■ The produce of a species of whale, Pliyseter 
macrocephalus, found chiefly in the South 
seas, called die Cachalot, or white w'liale, is j 
of imrnenso size, frequently 60 or more feet : 
in lengtli, of which tl»e head con-stitutes one- j 
third. This part is the cJdef reservoir of the | 
spermaceri, wJiich however is found in several 
other parts of the body, mixed with the sperm 
oil. it is mostly lodged in two large cavities ; 
of the upper jaw, one above and the other J 
below, divided from each other by the no.s- , 
ti’iJs. These cavities are sub-divided into 
numerous cells of unequal size by ligament- 
ous or tendinous partitions ; these partitions 
are of the same nature as tliose which scjui- ' 
I'ate the fat in other animals, but, owing to ' 
the great size of the creature, of a hit ger and 
stronger kind. Tlte purest spermaceti is con- , 
tained in the largest and least lig.*mientous j 
cells. The part in whi< h it is lodged is quite 
distinct from the cjanium ountaining the brain 
which spermaceti was at one time supposed ! 
to be. During the life of the animal the , 
spermaceti is in a fluid state, and on the | 
head being oj)en has llie appearance of an j 
oily clear wliife liquid. On exposure to i 
the air the spermaceti concretes and deposits i 
from the oil. Tliey arc then separated and 
put into difl'erent barrels. Spermaceti is of a 
white colour, with a peculiar lustre, is brittle, | 
smooth, but not greasy ; smell peculiar, but | 
weak. It burns with u brilliant flame, with- ; 
out smell ; and is used in the manufacture of 
candles, also for medical pui poses. — Enp, I 
Cyc, ; E'atil/nter ; History of Jayan, VoL ii, ! 
«. 51. ; McCvUocJts Com, Dict.^ p. 1072. } 

SPERM ADICTYON, a genus of plants j 
belonging to the natural oi’der Rubiaccae. ! 
The species form shrub.s, with white and 
light blue very fragrant flowers, with leaves 
lance-shaped, shortly petioled ; stipules short. 
They are natives of Hindustan. S. suaveoleiis, 
the S. hamiltonia of Roxburgh, ascends tJie 
Himalayas to elevations of 3,000 feet, and has 
been cultivated in Great Britain as a stove- 
plant. — Eng. Cyc. 

SPEBMAZET, Bus. Spermaceti. ' 
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SPHitBAliraTm HIBTUf. 

SPERME DE BALEINE, Fs. Sperma- 

ceti. 

SPERM WHALES, Physeteridae. 
Catodon macrocephalus. Cachalot. 

Physeter ujacrooephalus, Catodon trumpo,(?errard. 

linn. Cetiis macrocephalus, 

Physeter gibbus of Sek, Oken, 

„ ii'MLi^OfBonnaterre. Northern Sperm whale. 

Its prineipiil food are the sepiad® or cuttle 
I flsh, hut it swallows small Ashes. Its largest 
I recorded size is 76 feet long by 38 feet in 
j girth, hut the average is,60 feet, and the adult 
I femnlo does not exceed 30 feet or 35 feet. 

I Catodon colneti. The Mexican sperm- 
1 wliale is .an inhabitant of the North PaciAc, 
i the south seas, and the equatorial oceans, 
i Catodon polycyphus, South Sea Sperm- 
whale. 

Cachalot. j Sperm whale. 

Inhabits the southern ocean. 

Catodon kngia^ Gray, taken near the Cape 
of Good Hope. It has u short head, and is 
supposed to be the young of C. polycyphus. 

Beluga kiytgii, has been taken off the 
coasts of Australia, where it represents the 
white w'hale, B. catodon, Catodon macroce- 
phalus. — liar twig. 

SPERMACOCE IIIRTA, Rottl. Syn. 
of Spermacoce hispida, Linn 

SPERMaCOCE hispida, Linri., W. ^ 
A., Hox'b. 

Spcrruacoce liirta, Bottl. j Spermacocc scabra WlV/df . 
.Shagg}' button weed, E.no. ]\Ia<lrtna : Medina, Tkl. 
Thartavel, Maleai.. Madana qratulhi, ,, 

Xutti eburi, Ta.m. Madana budata kada, ,, 

Tliis plant grows in southern India, and is 
employed in decoction as a substitute for 
saisaparilln. 

SPP.^T PANNI, Hind. Delphinium bru- 
noniaiium. 

SPEZEREYEN, Ger. Spices. 

SPKZJ, also Spozieri’e, It. Spices. 
SPII^ENOCAKPUS, Su. 

Mo-Gyo'ban, Burm. 

SPIIibHlANTIlUS. Of this genus, 
Wight gives SphffciantliUB amaranthoides, 
and liirtus. 

SPHi'ERANTHUS IIIRTUS, Burm., W. 
Coni., IVillde. 

S, mollis, Roxb.^ Rhetde. | S. indicus, Roxb. 

Dookkon, Ah. I Zakhm-i-IIyat, Hind . 

Ohagul nuili, BTiNO. | Moondi Booti, „ 

Moondi, DuK., 8 anh. j Ghoondi, Jap, 

Indian Globe flower, Kno. | Adaka majyen, Maleal. 
Globe flower , Kottang karundei, TaM. 

Khamadrus, Hind, j Bodasaram Tel. 

Gork-inundi, „ j Bodataram, „ 

moondi, „ | Bodatarapu chettu, „ 

XT i.s common near the Ana-Sagur ; used by 
the natives in rtiedicine and near water banks 
at Ajmeer and in the Eastern and Central 
Punjab. Has a round pink blossom ; consider* 
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ed heating : cleanses the blood : aphrodisiac : 
also opens the bowels : the flower and seed 
capsules are used. The small oblong seeds 
and receptacles of this low-growing lierbace- 
ous plant, (2) are reckoned by the Vyteuns 
amongst their anthelnunti<^a and are prescrib- 
ed in powder. Rheede tells us that the pow- 
der of the root is considered as stomatdiic, 
and that its bark ground small, and mixed 
with whey, cures the piles. In the Panjab 
the officinal flowers are highly esteemed as al- 
terative, depurativo, cooliiii:, and tonic. Roots 
anthelmintic.— Top,, pp. 13.5, 206; 
Ains. Mat, Med,, p. 85 ; FowelVs Hand-book, 
Vol i, p, 3.58 ; J, L. Stewart, M, D. ; W, Ic, 

SPH^RIA, sec Fnn-i. 

SPHALRIA MILITARIS, see Dry rot. 

SPHA^ROCARYA EDULTS. This tree 
is a native of the forests of NepMul, and has 
alternate, ovate-entire, exstipulate leaves, 
with axillary and terminal villous racemes of 
small greenish-coloured flowers, which are 
w’ithout odour. Its fruit is eaten and relish- j 
ed by the Nepanlese, though not very pala-| 
table to a European taste. — Eng. Ci/c. \ 

SPHA^ROCOCCUS, a genus of plants! 
belonging to the natural order Algne. A | 
great number of species have been described 
including amongst them some of the most use- 
ful of the sea-wced tribe. These species 
have been distributed by* later botanists into 
thegeuera Rliodomenia, Gigartina, Cbondrus : 
Gelidium and Pliyllophora and the genus 
Sphaerococcus has now only one species, the 
S. coronopifolius. The genus Chondrus af- 
fords the Carrageen moss, which is so much 
used as an article of diet. It is a species of 
Gelidium, wdth which, os some assert, the 
swallows build their nests iu the Eastern 
Archipelago and which are so liigidy valued 
as articles of food by the Cluuese. The gela- 
tinous substance of which the nests are com- 
posed, however, seems, really, to be a natural 
secretion from the swallow itself. — Eng, Cyc, 
See Edible Sea-weed, Gigartiva, Gracillaria. 

SPHiEROCOCCUS LICHENOIDES, 
Agardh, Gracillaria lichenoides, Greville. 
Ceylon moss. 

SPHAIROSACME FRAGRANS, Wall., 
a tree of Nepaul with very small yellowish 
fragrant flowers. 

SPHADROSACME ROHITUKA, Wall. 
Syn. of Ainoora roliituka, W ^ A. 

SPHENOCLEACEiE, Martins, Pongati- 
umindicum, grows all over India ; Sphenoclea 
zeylanica, is an annual, with alternate entire 
leaves, without stipules ; found iu marsh 
situations in all parts of India. It is the type 
of the order. — Eng. Cyc. 

SPHEGIDAS, the family of Wasps. See 
Wasp, Mason wasp. 
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SPHE|JOCARPUS SBANDIFLORUS, 
WdtL Cat 

LiriodendroD grandiflorum, Jtoxh. FI. Ind., ii, p, 65S» " 
,, indicum, Spreng. Syst., ii, p. 642. 
Magnolia pterocarpa, Iloxb. Corom., PI. iii, t, 266. 

Doolee-champa, Beno. 

A shrub of Chittagong, Sylhet. Flowers 
largo, white, fragrant. 

SPHENURIDA:, 24 gen., 78 sp., viz. 

1 SphcMinrii; 1 Megulurus; 1 vSphenaeacus ; ' 
i 2 Dumetia ; 9 Mulacocercus ; 1(3 Drymoica ; 

6 Prinia ; 1 Neornis ; 3 Orthotomus ; 1 Ho- 
rietes ; 2 Cisticola ; 1 Peilornium.; 1 Turdi- ' 
rostris ; 10 Pomatorliinus ; 1 Xipborhampus ; 

I 1 Tnrdinus ; 4 Tricliostoma ; 2 Malacopteroh; 

9 Alcippe ; 1 Macronous ; 2 Mixornis ; 4 Ti- 
maliii ; 1 CbiyKommii ; 4 Staebyri. 

SPHINX In front of the pyramid of 
Egypt, lies the huge Sphinx, a lion with a 
man’s head, the second in size, fifty yards 
I long. Niebuhr mentions [that, in bis time, 

I the famous Sphinx was sinking still deeper 
in the sand ; and a great part of the body 
was already buried. It seems to be formed 
out of the rock upon which the pyramid 
stands. He found the chin of the Sphinx to 
measure ten feet six inches in height ; and 
the whole length of the countenance nearly 
eighteen feet. — Sharpe's History of Egypt^ 
Vol. 1 , p. 27; JS'Uhuhrs Travels, Vol. i, p, idfl, 

SPHODKINIDJE, a family of the Coleop- 
tera. The genus Sphodrus occurs iu Nepaul, 
and the anomalous form of Mormolyce iu 
Java and Singapore ; which last has been 
ranged with this family, but appears to be 
sadly out of place, as it is most likely a sub- 
corti(’al feeder. 

SPHONES, according to Plutarch, a name 
of the brahman Calanus who accompanied 
Alexander. See Calanus. 

SPHOOTA, see Grahn. 

SPIIOOTEE, Beng. Cucumis raomordica. 
SPICE ISLANDS.orMolluccas, in the Mo- 
lucca and Banda seas, consist of many islands 
with numerous languages. Next to Java, of 
which they form a sub-government, the Mo- 
luccas are the most imjiorlant of the Dutch 
possessions in India. The islands to which thia « 
term is applied are Amboy nn, Banda, Teiv 
Date, Tidore and smaller islands in their 
neighbourhood. The islands are small, vol- 
canic, unproductive in grain, but fertile iu 
fine spices. But the ruinous policy of the 
Dutch nation iu their greed to secure a mo- 
nopoly of this class of products, led them, for 
years, to root-up and destroy, at a great cost, ' 
often by force of arms, every nutmeg or clove 
tree not required for the production of that 
quantity of spices which they calculated they 
could dispose of. Rosingaiu, near Banda, 
was almost abandoned aftqr the extirpation 
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ioif Ud spice ti'ees, \tA people emigriting to the 
^^neighbouring islands in search of a liveli- 
hood. The people are of the Malayan 
race, short, squab and darker io complexion 
than the Malays or Javanese. The Amboy- 
Bese are of a middling height and welhform- 
ed. They are gentle, very sober, brave, 
easily managed, and make good mounted and 
foot soldiers and a considerable number of 
them have embraced Christianity. Banda is 
very unhealthy, and is subject to frightful 
earthquakes. When first discovered by 
Europeans, the inhabitants had made consi- 
derable advance in civilization, but one still 
much inferior to that of the Malays and Ja- 
vanese. Sir Stamford Raffles has furnished 
Bpeciraens of three of the languages of this 
farthest east portion, viz. : those of Ceram, 
correctly Sevang, of Ternate, correctly Tar- 
hati, and of Saparuwa, one of the Banda 
isles. Of the language of Ceram, nine of the 
Words are Malay, two Javanese, 17 are com- 
mon to these two languages. Ceram Laut is 
the great place to which tlio Bugis carry the 
Papuan slaves whom they steal from New 
Guinea. No kind of native writing can be 
traced to the Spice islands which, notwith- 
standing their rich native productions, arc 
incapable of yielding corn, iron or cattle, th(3 
rough staples of early civilization, and with- 
out the presence of which, letters have never 
been invented or existed. In the great island 
of New Guinea, with its savage negro popn- 
hitioD, and with the same deficiencies, the 
presence of any kind of writing is not rea- 
iBonably to be looked for. No trace of a writ- 
ten character has been found in the Avide 
extent of the islands of the Pacific. Most 
of them are, probably, too small to have 
furnished a population, at once sufficiently 
numerous and concentrated, to generate the 
amount of civilization requisite for the pur- 
pose. In the great islands of New Zealand, 
with their comparatively energetic race of 
inhabitants, the discovery of letters would, 
most probably, have been made, as among 
some rude nations of Sumatr**), had the civi- 
lization necessary not been precluded by the 
absence, as hi the smaller islands, of the 
larger animals for labour, and of all the 
cereal grasses for food. — Jour, Ind. Arch., 
Dee, 1848, p, 774. See India, Moluccas. 

SPICE LILIES, the Scitaminese, includes 
the cardamom, turmeric (curcuma) aud ginger. 
SPICES. 

Speceryen, Dut. Rampak-rampak, Malay. 

Spicenei, Epices, Fa. Burubu, „ 

^ezereyen, Gbr. Especiaria, Port* 

Garm-nmasala, Hind. Pranue korenja, Rus* 

Speci, Spezierie, It. Especias, Especerias, Sp. 

Sambaram, Tam., Tsl. 

Spices is the term applied to all pleasant 
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or pungent aromatic vegetable subslancea, 
used for flavouring food and condiment8,^8ucli 
as nutmegs, and mace, cinnamon, pimento, 
ginger, and pepper, cloves, allspice, car- 
damoms, &c. Spices aud condiments are 
largely employed by the people of India. 
Some are imported and many of them are ex- 
ported to a considerable extent. They are 
obtained from the barks, the dried seeds, the 
fruit, flower-buds, and root-stocks of different 
plants. The chiefly aromatic barks are the 
cinnamon and Cassia lignea ; the seeds and 
fruits include pepper, cardamoms, coriander, 
cummin seed, star anise, nutmegs and chillies. 
The flower buds of some furnish cloves and 
cassia buds, and the roots supply ginger and 
turmei ic. The Englisli and botanical names 
of the principal of the series are given belpAV 
and their descriptions will be found under 
their several heads : 

Areca or betlenut, Areca catecbii. 

Betle leaf or pan... Piper betle 

Cassia bark Laiirus cassia. 

Cassia buds Ciimamomum iners. 

Cinnamon Cinnamomum aromaticum. 

Cloves Eugenia caryophyllata. 

Mace & nutmegs.,., Myristica moschata. 

Cardamoms Klletaria cardamomum. 

Do. wild... 

Pepper, Piper nignim. 

Do. long. ... Piper longum. 

Chillies Capsicum, (var. sp.) 

Ginger Zingiber oflicinale. 

Turmeric... Curcuma longa. 

. Coriander Coriandrum sativum. 

Cummin. Cuminum cyminum. 

Mustard Sinapis, (var. sp.) 

— Simrnond^s Diet. ; Faulkner ; Madras 
Exhibition of 1857 ; McCulloch' s Commer’- 
cial Dictionary, p,\,^yi 5, See Condiments. 

SPIDER, Capt. W. S. Sherwill commu- 
nicated to Mr. Blyth the following on 
the bird-devouring habit of the Epeira a 
species of spider. This interesting com- 
munication on the contested subject of bird- 
eating spiders originated in his request 
that the author Avould commit to paper 
the observations of which he had assured 
him in conversation. During one of my 
rambles, he says, in company with four other 
officers in the army, amongst the Karrapur 
hills, in the immediate neiglibourhood of 
Moughyr, on the Ganges, I fell in Avith seve- 
ral gigantic webs of a large black and red 
spider, Avhicli, stretching across our path in 
many spots, offered from their great strength 
a sensible resistance when forcing our way 
through them. The webs are of a bright 
yellow colour, and we found them stretching 
from ten to twenty feet, that is, including the 
great ropes which are generally fastened to 
some neighbouring tree or a clump of bamboos, 
the reticulated portion being above five feit 
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itt difiiueter, in the efeiiti^e of Which tlio gpider 
gits Waiting for its prey, he is of a dark-black 
hue with red about him, but at this distance 
of time, now three years, I cannot remember 
his exact appearance. I brought one down 
with me from the summit of the mountain 
Maruk, which is eleven hundred feet above 
the Ganges, and he measured six inches across 
the legs when set up. It was in the web of 
this very spider that I found the bii’d en- 
tangled, and the yonng spiders (about eight 
in number and entirely of a brick-red colour) 
feeding upon tho carcase. The bird was 
much decomposed and enveloped in web, but the 
beak and feet being visible I sketched them, a 
copy of which sketch I enclose for your satis- 
faction. The bird is a Nectarin in apparently, 
and probably N. asiatica : it hung with his 
head downwards, his wings were closely 
pinioned to his sides by the entwined weh, 
and was nearly in the centre of the web. 
The old spider which I secured was above 
the bird about a foot removed. Had we not 
been a half-starved party, we should have 
bottled the bird, spider and young ones, but 
we were at the end of a five-days’ roam 
amongst these steep hills, covered with wet 
grass, without beds or covering, in the height 
of fhe rainy season, so you may imagine our 
commissariat was at too low an ebb to afford 
brandy for such a purpose. Tliis communi- 
cation from Capt. Slierwill is the more inter- 
esting, since the total demolition of Madam 
Merian’s account of a bird-eating spider in 
Surinam, by Mr. W. S. McLeay, in tho ‘Pro- 
ceedings of Zoological Society,’ 1834. The 
spider remarkable for the “ briglit yellow 
colour” of its web, is a species of Epeira, 
found by Captain Sherwill, 1,100 feet high, 
on tlie summit of Maruk, south of Monghyr. 
Some of the webs including tho guy-ropes 
were from 10 to 12 feet in diameter, the reti- 
culated portions being about 5 feet, in the 
centre of which the spider, of a formidable 
size and very active, sits waiting for prey. 
In one web, was found entangled a bird about 
the size of a field lark, and eight young spi- 
ders feeding on the body. It was near the 
centre of the web, and its wings has been com- 
pletely pinioned by the entwined web. The 
old spider sat about a foot above tl»e bird. 
It was six inches across the legs and 
had a formidable pair of mandibles. Wa- 
Ickenaer has described a spider of large 
aize, under the name of Olios Taprobanius, 
which is very common in Ceylon, and con- 
spicuous from the fiery hue of the undersur- 
face, the remainder being covered with gray 
hair so short and fine that the body seems 
alUost denuded. It spins a moderate-sized 
wb, hung vertically between two sets of 


strong lines, stretched one above the other 
athwart the pathways. Some of the threads 
thus carried horizontally from tree to tree at 
a considerable height from the ground are SO 
strong as to cause a painful check across the 
face when moving quickly against them, and 
more than once in riding. Sir J.E.Tennent bad 
his hat lifted off his head by one of these cords* 

There is a Ceylonese spider with legs which 
would span an ordinary-sized breakfast-plate ; 
and it seems to be a fact, now pretty well 
anthenticated, that they seize small birds. 
The webs of such spiders are strong enough 
to entnugie and hold tho small birds on which 
they are said occasionally to feed. Small 
house lizards will al.so be seized and devoured 
by these spiders . — Builder ; Mr. E, Blyth^ 
in Beng. As. Soc. Jour.^ No. vi, of 1850, 
p. 474 ; Gosse^ p. 239 ; Broc. Ent. Soc.y 
November ], 1852; Tennent^s Sketches of 
eke Nat. Hist, of Ceylofi, pp. 409-70. 

SPIDER-WOilTS. Several species of 
spider-worts are abundant in TenasseHm. 
One Commelyna caispitosa, a creeping species 
of Commelyna may be often seen trailing up 
the sides of fences. Another Aneilema ber- 
baceum with blue flowers like the former, 
but with a different habit, is sprinkled among 
the grasses at almost every door. There are 
also one or two other species common. — Mason^ 

SPIEGEL. ENTLEIN, also Kriekente, 
Gkr. Teal. 

SPIEL-KARTEN, Ger. Cards. 

SPlELSACHEN,alsoSpielzeug,GER,Toys, 

SPIESGLANZ, Gkr. Antimony. 

SPIE8GLAS, Dut. Antimony. 

SPIGELIACE^, Mart. The wormseed 
tribe of plants. The rootof Spigelia fruticulosa, 
is used in N. America as a vermifuge. 

SPIGHWAL, Hind. Plautago amplexi- 
caulis. 

SPIKh:NARD. 


Sunbul-ul-Tib, An. Sumbul, HiNOi 

l>al-chur, Beng., Hind. Narduni, Lat. 

Kaa-sung-hyan, Chin. Nardin,Narawastu,MA£AV 

Narden, Nanlos, Gr. Shad-a-mangie, TAXb 

JettamaoHi, Ohebur, Guz. Jettamassie, Tib 


The Nardostachys jatamansi of the Hima- 
layas and mountains of High Asia is now 
generally recognized to be the spikenard of the 
ancients. Its root is of a blackish colour, and 
resembles the bushy tail of the ermine. Iti 
odour is strong and fragrant; and is much 
esteemed by all eastern nations. The plant ia a 
native of the mountains of the north of Indit^ai 
very great elevations ; and the roots are alsa 
brought to India from the Persian Gulf. 
Spikenard has enjoyed celebrity from tha 
earliest period of the world’s history. It waa 
esteemed by the Greeks and Romans, and is 
mentioned in the Bible, the Nard of Scripture 
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8PIKKNABD. 

M 99 supposed to be the same substance as 
the Nardos of the ancients called also Nardo- 
stachys (wpS^<rTaxwf) and hence spikenard, 
the word stachys being rendered by the word 
spike. Dioscorides, in the first chapter of 
his first book, treats of the various aromatic 
and stimulant substances which weie known 
to the ancients, and among these of the various 
kinds of Nard. Of the first kind, simply called 
Nardus (wdpSoj), he notices two varieties, the 
one Syrian, the other Indian; the former so 
called, not because it comes from Syria, but 
because the mountains iu which it is produced 
have one part turned towards Syria and the 
other towards India. Tliis may refer to the 
Hindu-Kush. The other variety is called 
‘ Gangitis from the river Ganges, near which, 
while flowing round a mountain, it is produce<I, 
bearing many hairy spikes from one root. 
These are strong-smelling, hut those growing 
in moist situations less so than those found on 
the* mountains. One variety, he further says, 
is called SanpliHi iticon, from the name of a 
place. The second kind he calls Celtic Nard 
KcAtoc^,) and the third kind a Moun- 
toin Nard (vdpSos opayh). Nardostachys 
jatamansi, is highly esteemed in tlie east, and 
is the spikenard of the ancien ts. The Valeriana 
officinalis, Lmn.y the wild Valeriana is also a 
Nard, Valeriana celticaand Valeriana salinnca 
are imported into India through the lied 
Sea from Austria for perfuming the bath. 
On cousulting Avicenna, we are referred from 
Narden to Sunbul, pronouin^ed Sumbiil, and 
in the Latin translation from Nardum to 
Spica, under which the Homan, the moun- 
tain, the Indian, and Syrian kinds are men- 
tioned. This proves, as has been alieady 
stated by Sir William Jones, that Sumbul, &c , 
was always considered by Arabian authors as 
synonymous with the Nardos of the Greeks. 
In Persian works on Materia Medica, all 
translated fi’om the Arabic, as, for instance, 
the * Mukhzun-al-Adwiah,* or ‘ Magazine of 
medicines,’ we have four different kinds of 
Sunbul: — 1, Sunbul Hindee ; 2, Sunbul 
Roome, called also Sunbul Ukletce, and 
Narden Ukletee, evidently the above Celtic 
Nard, said also to be called Sunbul Italion, 
that is, the nard which giows in Italy ; 3, 
Sunbul Jibullee, or Mountain Nard : hence 
it is evident that the kinds described by Dios- 
corbies are alluded to, and in fact the ac- 
counts given are merely translations of his 
descriptions. The fourth kind of Sunbul ap- 
pears to be a hyacinth or polyanthus. But 
the first is that with which alone we are at 
present concerned. The synonyms given to 
it are— Ababic, Sunbul-al-Teeb, or Fragrant 
Nard ; Grrbk, Narden ; L atik, Nardoom ; and 
Hutdjei, Balchur and Jatamansi. Dr. Royle 
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when at Saharunpore, in 30* N. lat., about 
30 miles from the foot of the Himalayas, 
learnt that Jatamansi, was yearly brought 
down in considerable quantities, from the 
mountains, such as Shalma Kedarkanta, near 
the Ganges and Jumna rivers, to the plains. 
He planted them both in the East Indian Com- 
pany’s Botanic garden, and iu the mountains, 
ill a nursery attached to it. The plant pro- 
duced was found to belong to the natural 
order Valeriunacese, and has been named Nar- 
dostacliys jatamansi by De Candolle, and 
formerly Patrinia jatamansi by Mr. Don, 

I from plants sent home by Dr. Wallich, from 
I Gossainthan, a mountain of Nepaul. Mr. Don 
obtained the additional corroboration that 
spikenard bought in a chemist’s shop by this 
name exactly corresponded with the roots of 
the jatamansi. Hence tliei e can bo no doubt 
tliat the Nardos described by Dioscorides is 
the jatamansi of tile hindoos, and probably 
the .same substance which has been mentioned 
by such writers as Hippocrates ; and there 
is nothing improbable in its being the Nard 
of Scripture, and it has been shown to be a 
plant belonging to the natural order Valeria- 
naceie. It is curious that tlie Celtic and 
mountain nnrds are also Valerians, tlie former 
being yielded by Valeriana celtica and V. 
saliunca, still exported from the mountaius 
of Austria to Egypt, whence it has spread 
into both Africa and Asia, being valued for 
its fragrance, and hence employed iu perfum- 
ing baths ; and the other by V. tuberosa. 
Dr. Royle mentions it as a curious coincidence, 
if not allowed to be a sign of accurate know- 
ledge, that the Persains should translate the 
(poif of Dioscorides, which he also calls Wild 
Nard, Foo of the Arabians, by the term 
Bekli-i-SunbuI, Root of Sunbul. The plant 
correctly ascertained by Sibtliorp has been 
named by him Valeriana dioscoridis. Dr. 
Smith says it is met with in Cochin-China 
and iu China, and is the fifth of the five 
odorous plants of the Chinese, viz., lign-aloes, 
cloves, sandalwood, Aglaia odorata and spike- 
nard. Sir W, Jones identified Nardostachys 
jatamansi as the spikenard of the ancients. 
Ill South India, the term is also applied to the 
sweet-smelling tubers of various species of 
Cy perus, and in Upper India, to the lemon-grass 
(SchoDiianthus) and other species of Andropo- 
gon, which are also known under the names of 
Askhar and Sikliunas ((rxivos), Nard, is 
twice mentioned in the Canticles, iv, 13, 14 ; 
St. Mark xiv, 3, tells of the ointment of 
spikenard very precious, and John xii, 3, men- 
tions a pound of the ointment worth three 
hundred denarii. — Harris', Nat. Hist, of the 
Bible ; Faulkner ; Smith's, Materia Medica of 
China ; Elliots Flora Andrica; Boyle's IllusU 
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Bimalayan Botany yp, 242 ; Simmonds* Diet 
BieCulfoeh's Com, Diet. ; Eng, Cyc. ; Hogg\i 
Vegetable Kingdom, See Jatamausi, Nar- 
dostachys ; Valerian. 

SPIKER, Geu. Nails. 

SPIKSO, Hind. Arundinaria falckta. 

SPILGOED, Dot. Toys. 

SPILANTI-IES ACM ELLA. 

Hiu-ka-la, Burm. 

This species of*spilantlies is planted by the 
natives of Tenasserira for its medicinal pro- 
perties.— J/aso7i. 

SPILANTHES OLERACEA. 

Akarkarha, Hind. 1 Pokarmul, Hind. 

Considered by natives a powerful stimulant 
and sialogogue, useful in headache, paralysis 
of the tongue, affections of the gums and 
.throat, and for toothache, also in fever, cough 
and special diseases. — PowetVs Hand-book^ 
Vol, i, p. 357. 

SPILECHA, Hind., Pushtu. Fothergilla 
involucrata, also Parrotia jac-quemoritlana. 

SPILSBURY, a medical officer of the 
Bengal Medical Service, Avrote an account of 
fossil bones on the Nerbudda in Bl. As. Trans., 
Vol. vi, 3ol, 487; Ibid., 1839, Vol. viii, 9.50; 
Ibid., 1833, Vol. ii, 1.51, 20.5, 58G. Also geo- 
logical notes on the valley of tbe Nerbudda. 
Ibid., 1834, Vol. iii, 388. On fifteen varieties 
of shells in the Saugor and Nerbudda terri- 
tories. — Ibid., 1839, Vol. viii, 708 — Dr.Buist. 

SPINACIA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Chenopodiacean. 

SPINACEA OLERACEA, IVif/ht. 

anaj, Arab., Pkrs. Sag-paluk, Hind. 

Common .?pinage, Eno. bsl'anaj ; Isfanak, „ 
Paluk, Hind. Vusayiey-ketray, Tam. 

Is well known on account of its use in the 
kitchen. It lias an herbaceous .stem, one or 
two feet high, branches, and hollow, arrow- 
shaped leaves ; male flowers in long spikes, 
abounding with pollen ; female flowers on 
another plant, axillary, herbaceous, and small. 
The fruit is a small round nut, Avhich is some- 
times very prickly. Both Spinacea oleracea 
and New Zealand Spinach are commonly cul- 
tivated in all gardens, as culinary vegetables. 
It grows in rich soil, requires plenty of water, 
should be sown thinly in drills or broadcast 
every month or six weeks, may be bad during 
the hot months in sheltered situations, with 
attention to water. — Jeffrey, See Vegetables 
of Southern India. 

SPINACIA TETRANDRA, Roxb , W.I. 

Pinish, Beng., Hind. Durrpa bachchali, Tel. 
Choolai, „ Bachchali, „ 

lafanaj, Pers. Mattu bachchali, ,, 

The hindustani name is indifferently 
given to Spiuucia tetrandra, Tefcrandous spL 
nach and Amarantus polygamus. The former 
i« a common sort of native greens, and, when 
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boiled, resembles spinach ; it is procurable 
nearly all the year round. The latter is muck 
cultivated by the natives. It is sown broad^ 
cast in beds from June to March. The 
leaves are sold in the bazaar at one pie the 
seer. Used as a greens and also in curries. 

New Zealand Spinage, is a hardy an* 
nual, with fleshy leaves and numeroua 
branches, and as a spinage, it is us valuable as 
the orache. If watered, grows freely, aud* 
produces leaves in the liottesi weather. — Rid- 
delly Jnffrey, See Choolaee. 

SPIN AGHZAI, Hind,* Astragalus mul- 
ticeps, Ballota lirabata. 

SPIN BAJJA, Hind. Withania coagu- 
lans. 

SPINDLES, of tbe hindoos have been 
made from time immemorial from a species 
of Euonymiis. 

SPINDLE TREE OIL, Oil of Euony- 
mus ouropaRUS. 

SPINDLE TREES, or Spindle wood, 
species of CelastraceaB. See Celastrus pani- 
culatus. 

SPINEL, a precious stone, composed of 
alumina, magnesia, silica, protoxide of iroiy 
aud chromic aljid : it occurs in the bed of 
the river Maha-welli-ganga, at Kandy in 
Ceylon, also in Siam, the Malay peninsula, 
the eastern side of the Peninsula of India and 
in Sweden. It is of various shades of red, 
violet or yellow, and is sometimes black, the 
blue variety is called Ceylon stone. By 
lapidaries, tbe scarleUcoloured, is termed 
spinel ruby ; the rose-red, balas ruby ; the 
yellow or oiaiige-red, rubicelle ; and the 
violet-coloured, alinundine ruliy. The first is 
the most valuable. Spinel is not so hard as 
the oriental ruby ; and is readily distinguish- 
ed both by its colour and crystallization. 

SPINKLLE RUBY, see Ruby/ 

SPINIFEX SQUaRROSA, Bpreng, Rh. 

Sea pink, Eno, Maha-Rawana-rsowula, Singh. 
Water pink, Havana suruni miaalu, Tel, 

This curious dioecious grass grows abun- 
dantly on the Coromandel coast. When the 
seed is ripe, tbe spherical head of tbe plant is 
detaidied and blown before the wind. — See Is. 
XV, 11 and 13 ; and Psalm Ixxxiii and 13. Its 
great seed balls are known to the Singhalese 
as Maba-Rawana-raewula, the great beard of 
Rawana or Rama. See Sand-binding plants. 

SPIN KHALAK, Hind. Aristida depressa. 

SPINKHARNAR, Trans-Indus. Ver- 
bascum thapsiis, Lmn. " 

SPINNING, of yarn, for weaving, is prac- 
tised by all classes of women in India ; 
even the highest at one time used to amuse 
themselves with the spinning-wheel. Among 
the agricultural classes the occupation is con- 
stant, or fills up time not required for other 
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bonsebold occupations. At the latter part of superior fiueness, hut lilso for the durahilitj 
the 19th ceuturji the imports of yaru into of the Dacca over the European) fabric ; euu 
British India, had increased enormously, and as already a very great advance has been 
the weavers Wl also largely increased. But made in the spinning of yarn by machinery, 
at the early part of the century, Dr.Bucha- it may be possible, perhaps, to raise the stuad- 
nan, estimated the annual produce of yarn ard of quality, both in fineness and strength, 
hand-spun in one district alone at thir- to that of Dacca. The manufacture of these 
teen lacs of rupees £130,000. The spin- very delicate muslins is, however, not confined 
die in use is not much thicker than a stout to Dacca. At Naudair on the Godavery, and 
^edle. It is from ten to fourteen inches at Muktul, Dhunwarum and Aniorchinta, all 


in length, and attached to it, near its low- 
er point, is a ball of unbaked clay to give 
it weight in turning. The spinner holds it in 
an inclined position, with its points resting on 
a piece of shell, and turns it between the 
thnmb and forefinger of one hand, while she 
at the same time draws out the single filaments 
of cotton from the roll of cotton in the other 
hand, and twists them into yaru upon the 
spindle. Dryness of the air prevents the 
filaments of cotton from being sufficiently 
attenuated or elongated, and is therefore un- 
favourable to the spinning of fine yaru. A 
certain degree of moisture, combined with a 
temperature of about 82 degrees, is the con- 
dition of the atmosphere, best suited to the 
carrying on of this operation. The Dac(!a 
spinners usually work from soon after dawn 
to nine or ten o’clock, and from three or four 
in the afternoon till half au hour before sun- 
set. The finest yarn is spun early in the 
morning before the rising sun dissipates the 
dew on the grass ; or, when this is wanting, 
and the air is unusually dry, it is not unfre- 
quently made over a shallow vessel of water, 
the evaporation from which imparts the neces- 
sary degiiie of moisture to the filaments of 
cotton, and enables the spinner to form them 
into thread. As a proof of the fineness of the 
yarn thus delicately spun, Mr. Taylor mentions 
that one skein which was carefully weighed, 
proved to be at the rate of 250 miles in length 
to the pound of cotton. Dr. Watson gives the 
result of microscopic examinations of French, 
English aud Dacca muslins, in au elaborate 
table ; and he reports that the diameter of the 
Dacca yarn is less than that of the finest 
European: that thd number of filaments in 
each thread is considerably smaller in the 
Dacca than in the European yarns. Tliat 
the diameter of the ultimate filaments or fibres 
of which the Dacca yarn consists is larger 
than the European. That it appears from the j 
investigation that the superior fineness of the 
Dacca yarn depends solely on the fact that it 
contains a smaller number of filaments. These 
^uses, combined with the ascertained result, 
that the number of twists in each inch of 
length in the Dacca yarn amounts to 110 1 
and 80'7, while in the English it was only 
68'8 and 56'6, not only accounts for the I 


towns in his Highness the Nizam’s dominions, 

I and at Arnce near Madras — muslin, which ri- 
i vals that of Dacca, is made in considerable quau- 
I titles, and is sold in Madras and Hyderabad, as 
well as supplied to the west aud south of India. 
In these localities, the process of spinning by 
the spindle is the same as that of Dacca ; but 
as the climate is dryer, the spinners who are 
both men and women, work in partially 
darkened rooms, the floors of which* are 
watered to produce the nece.ssaiy amount of 
moisture. The manner of dressing the thread 
and weaving it, does not differ from the 
Dacca system in any great degree ; and 
if the muslins are probably not so flue as 
the Dacca, they have an advantage in su- 
perior clearness and transparency. The hand- 
spinning of fine thread used for Brussels lace, 
according to Mr. Pal Users account of it, 
is spun by women in darkened rooms. The 
manufacture of muslins of such qualities as 
are produced at Dacca, and indeed iu Europe, 
must necessarily be always of a very limited 
character, and their use confined to very, rich 
purchasers. For the masses of the people, 
the British manufacturer sends to ludia the 
plain and striped dooria, mulmul, aghabani, 
and otlier figured fabrics, which liave estab- 
lished themselves there, aud which, both from 
their good quality and moderate prices are ac- 
ceptable to the numerous classes who make 
use of them. Some of the chintzes of Masuli- 
patam and of the south of India are as beauti- 
ful iu design us they are chaste and elegant 
in colour. Printed cloths are worn occasionally, 
as in Bcrar and Bundlecund, for surces ; and 
the ends and borders have peculiar local pat- 
terns. There is also a class of prints ou 
coarse cloth, used for the skirts or petticoats 
of women of some of the lower classes in upper 
India ; but the greatest need of printed cloths 
is for the kind of bed cover called palampore, 
or single quilts. 

In the costlier garments woven in India, 
the borders and ends are entirely of gold 
thread and silk, the former predominating. 
Many of the sarees, or women’s cloths, made 
at Benares, Pyctun, and Buorlianpore, in 
Guzerat, at Narraiupett and Dliauwa- 
rum, in the Hyderabad territory, at Yeokla 
in Kaudesh, and iu other localities, have gold 
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thread in broad and narrow stripes alternating least to a very wearable condition. The do- 
with silk or muslin. Gold flowers, checks, or puttas of Pyetun, and indeed most others ex- 
zigzag palterns are used, the colours of the ccpt Benares, are of a stronger fabric..^ Many 
grounds being green, black, violet, crimson, of them are woven in fast colours, and the 
purple, and grey ; and in silk, black, shot gold thread — silver is rarely used in them — 
with crimson and yellow, crimson, with green, is more substantial than that of Benarefif, On 
blue, or white, yellow with deep crimson and this account they are preferred in Central 
blue, all producing rich, harmonious, and oven India and the Deccan’; not only because they 
gorgeous effects ; hut witliotit the least ap- are ordinarily more durable, hut because they 
peuraiice of or approach to glaring colour, or hear ivashing or cleaning better. In point of 
offence to the most critical laste. Tliey are <lelicate beauty, however, if not of lichness, 
colours ainl effects which suit the daik or they are not comparable with the fabrics of 
fair complexions of the people of the country ; Benares. Scarfs are in use by every one— 
for an Indian lady who can afford to be choice plain niu.slins, or muslins with figured fields 
in the selection of her wanlrobe, is as parti- and bonlcrs wifliont colour ; plain fields of 
cular as to what will suit her especial colour — muslin willi narrow edging of coloured .silk, 
dark or comparatively fair — as a lady of or cotton (avoiding gold thread), and narrow 
England or France. ends. Such articles, called ‘ sela* in India, 

Another extpiisitely beantifnl arti<;Ie of are in every day use among millions of hindoos 
Indian costume for men and women is the and tnahomedans, men and women. They 
dopiUta, or scarf, woi’ii more frequently are always open-textiired muslins ; and tho 
by mahomednn women than liindoo, and by quality ranges from very ordinary yam to 
the latter only wdien they liave adopt- ! that of the finest Daccai fibres, 
ed the mahomedan loonga, or pettictoat ; The textures of the dhotee, saree, loonghie, 
but invariably by men in dress costume. By manufactured in Brilain and sent to India, are 
women, this is generally passed once round not those required by the people ; nor what they 
the waist over the peftitmator trousers, thence are accustomed to. It is in general too close, 
across the bosom and over the left shoulder too much like calico in fact, which of course 
and head ; by men across tlio chest only, makes the garment hot, heavy in wear, aud 
Doputtas, especially those of Benares, are diiricult to wash. Again, the surface becomes 
perhaps the most exquisitely beautiful of all rough, ami, as it is generally called ‘ fuzzy,* 
the ornamental fabrics of India ; and it is in use, from which tlie native fabric I'emain.s 
quite impossible to describe the effects of gold free. Comparatively few native women of 
and silver thread, of the most delicate and any class or degree w’car wdiite ; if they do 
ductile description imaginable, w'oven in wear it, the dress lias broad borders and einN. 
broad, rich borders^ and profusion of gold and But what all classes wear are coloured cloths ; 
silver flow'ers, or the elegance aud intricary black, red, blue, occasionally orange and 
of most of the arabesque patterns of the rib- green, violet, and grey. All through Western, 
bon borders or broad stripes. How sucli Ctmtral, and .Sontiiern Indin, sarees arc strip- 
articles are woven at nil, and how they are ed and cb(*cked in an infinite variety of pat- 
woven with their exquisite finish and strength, terns, Narrainpett, Dliaiiwaram, and Mnktul, 
fine as tlieir quality is, in the rude handlooms in t.lie Nizam’s territories ; Giulduk and Bet- 
of the country, it is hard to understand. All tigherry in Dliarwar ; Kolapoor, Nassik, 
these fabri(!s arc of the most delicate and de- Yeola and many other manufacturing towns 
lightful colour ; the creamy white, and shades in the Deccan ; Arnee in the south, and else- 
of pink, yellow, green, manve, violet, and where send out articles of excellent texture 
blue, are cloar yet sn'odned, ami always ac- with beautilully arranged colours and patterns, 
cord with the thread used, ami the style of both in stripes and checks. The costly and . 
ornamentation whether in gold or silver, or superb fabrics of cloths, of gold and silver 
both combined. Many are of more decided (Ivimkhab), ami the classes of washing .«atins 
colours — black, scarlet, and crimson, chocolate, ( Mush roo and Ilemroo) even if European 
dark green, and madder ; but whatever the skill could imitate them with the hand-loom, 
colour may be, the ornamentation is chaste and it would he impossible to obtain the gold and 
suitable. For the most part, the fabrics of silver thread unless they were imported from 
Benares are not intended for ordinary wash- India. The native mode of making this 
ing ; hut the dyers and scourers of India thread is known, but the result achieved by 
have a process by which the former colour the Indian workman is simply the efleefc of 
can he discharged from the fabric, and it can skilful aud delicate manipulation. The gold 
then be re-dyed. The gold or silver work is and silver cloths, kimkhabs, are used foV state 
also carefully pressed and ironed, and the piece ! dresses aud trousers, the latter by men and 
is restored, if not to its original beauty, at • women, and Imlies of rank usually possMS 
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or skirts of these gorgeous fabrics. 
Mushrooaudbeinrooave not used for tuuics, but 
for luep’s and women’s trousers and women s 
skirts ; as also for covering bedding and 
pillows ; they are very strong and durable 
Jabric'Si wash well, and preserve their colour 
however long worn or roughly used ; but 
they can hardly be compared with English 
satins, which, however, if more delicate in 
colour and texture, are unfitted for the pur- 
poses to which the Indian fabrics are applied. 
For example, a labada or dressing-gown made 
of scarlet musbroo in 1842, liad lieeu washed 
over and over again, and sid)jci*tcd to all kinds 
of rough usage ; yet the satin was still in 1867 
unfrayed, and the colour and glc'-s as bright 
K as ever. Many of tlie borders of loongees, 
dhotees, and sarees are, like plain silk ribbons, 
*iu some instances corded or ribbed, in others | 
flat. The manufacture of Cashinir shawls is | 
peculiar to tlmt province. Tliose formally 
issued from that province were exquisitely 
woven, with unrivalled elegance and cliaste- 
ness of design, softness and liiiish in quality, 
arrangement of colours and use of dyes which 
the finest Paisley and French shawls do not 
approach. The exquisite shawls of Cash- 
mir grow rarer and rarer every year, and 
their place has been usurped by hand em- 
broidered fabrics of lower value, with more 
showy and more vulgar patterns. In the Pun- 
jab aud Delhi, of late year.«, workmen have 
commenced to embroider Cashinir cloth and 
net with floss silk and braid, but solely for 
sale to Europeans, who wear them as tiiiiic.s, 
jackets, scarfs and the like. In the hand 
worked Caslimir shawls, as also in the Delhi 
work, wooden needles of hardwood are used 
slightly charred, with a hole in the centre of 
the needle to receive the yarn, 7Jr. fVatson, 

SPIN TERIN, 01 - white Teiin. See Aff- 
ghan, Kakcr. 

SPIN WEGE, Hind. Aristida depres.sa. 
SPIRiEA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Rosairea}. Thunberg names the fol- 
lowing as plants of Japan : — 

Spinea callosa, Tlthg. Spiroea japonina, 

„ chamjedrys, „ „ betidiefolia, Pall. 

„ ’Thunberjrii, SikZ. „ palmata, Thhfj, 

„ prunifolia, „ „ aruncim, L. 

„ chauiscdryfolia,//. „ nalicifolia, L. 

Fortune mentions amongst CIiitie.se .shrub.s 
the Spiraea callosa and Spiraea reevesiuna, and 
he found Reeves’s Spiriea an<l Spiraea pruni- 
folia in great profusion. Several .spein'os of 
the Chimonantbus or Japan allspice, F'orsy- 
thia viridissima, Buddlea liudleyaiia, aud nu- 
merous Daphnes, Gardenias aud Azaleas, 
were also met with. Many kinds of mosses and 
Ly copods were growing out of tlie crevices 
^ the moist rock ; amongst the latter^ and 
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very abundant, was a flue apaoiea, named 
Lycopodium willdenovii, — Fortunt^i Tea 
Districts^ p. 57. 

SPIRAEA KAMTSCHATIKA, used in 
Kamtskatka to make an ardent spirit. 

SP1R.EA ROXBUKGIIIANA, fValL/m 
a }daiit of China and Japan. 

SPJR.EA HYJ^OLEUCA, S. cullosa and 
S. liiullcvann, occur in the N.. W. Himalaya. 

SPIRIeA LINDLEYANA, Wall. 

Kiipru, Kurkni, Cjiknab. Dodal, Uabti. 

K’.mthul, „ Kangtar, SUTLBJ, 

Kikri, Jhelum Boogli, * „ 

Karkni, Kao man. Krust, ,, 

Dor: Hit-ris, K a nor a. Kanoori, ,, 

Sarbashtiii, Pushtu. Sar-lakh-tei, Tr.-InoU8. 

A shrill) with fine white flowers, the hand- 
somest and one of the commonest of the 
Ilimfil.iva. It resorn hies the English Meadow- 
sweet, especially S. kamschndica S. Lindleyana 
grows from 4,000 to I0,t500 feet, up to aud 
heyoiul the Iiuliis. Is of no special use. It 
is a plant of Kaglian. — Dr.J. L. Stewart^M.D. 
SPIR.EA PRUNIFOLIA, see Edgwor- 

tliia chry.saiitliM. 

SPI MAXIS, a genus of molluscs. 

SPIRIT. 

Ar'k, Ar. Bram : Chu-ar’k, Malay. 

Daroo, Ar’k, Duk. Sopi gilang, ,, 

Daru, GUZ., Hi.vd. Slirab, ^ Pebi. 

All inflammable liquids obtained by distilla- 
tion as arrack, brandy, rum, gin, votkey, 
whisky, &c., are comprised under this desig- 
nation. 

The arrack of Madras is made of jaggri 
and the bark of the Acacia leucophloea. A 
spirit distilled from rice is the only distilled 
spirit used by the natives of Ganjam and that 
only by those of the lower classes. It is the 
same to the use of which the wild tribes of 
Orissa, the Khond, Sahar, and Kol are so 
addicted. It is unpalatable and nauseous. It 
is made 25 below London proof, 1 mauud of 
rice making 8 gallons. An intoxicating 
spirit is distilled also in the Sumbulpore dis<' 
triet, chiefly from the fruit or flower of the 
Russia latifolia, met with throughout the 
forest jungles. Its sweet flower is a favourite • 
food oi wild animals, especially the bear, and 
it i.s believed that the saccharine matter, 
which apparently abounds in the flower, 
might bo turned to the very best account. 

Rice arrack, from Penang rice, is made at 
Penang. 

The country spirit, Joobabee, is made at 
Calcutta. 

An ardent spirit distilled from sugar-cane 
i.s used by the hindoos of the lower order. 
Backerkatee is the spii it distilled in which 
cardamom is put and weakened with water, 
aud called * Allachee,’ ‘ Cumiaka' with orange 
peel : ‘Joobabee,’ and ‘Pattaha*,- are adul- 
terated with tobacco leaf aud ‘ Atturee’ i| 
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scented with nttnr. * Annish* is the only pure rally near the place where the body has been 
spirit distilled from aniseed. buried, and among many tribes the village is 

Mango spirit is prepared from the mango removed immediately after the death of one 
fruit. The taste of the spirit is not unlike of the inhabitants. According to Thomson, 
whiskey, and far superior to anything of the the natives of Cambodia assumed that the 
sort sold in the Indian bazaars for every pur- deity did not understand foreign languages, 
pose to which the lattor is applied. — l)t\ TheKyonng-tlia of Cliitlagoug are buddhisis. 
7'kompson ; Cat. Ex. 1862 ; FauUoier. Their village temples contain a small stand of 
SPIRITO ARDENTE, It., also Spirito bells and an image of Boudli, which the 
diviiio, also Aqnurzente, It. Aleohol. villagersgenerally worship morning and even- 
SPIRITS OF HAllTSIIOKN, Eng. ing, first ringing the bells to let him know 
Liquor Ammonia. that they are there. The Sin-to temples of 

SPIRIT OF SALT, Eng. Muriatic acid, the Sun-goddess in Japan also contain a bell, 
SPIRIT OF VINEGAR, Eng. Vinegar, intended to arouse the goddess and to awaken 
SPIRITS OF VITRIOL, Eng. Sul- her attention to the prayers of her w^orship- 
phuric acid. pers. According to the bralitnans two things 

SPIRITUS LETHALIS, Iat. Carbonic are indispensably necessary to the sacrificer 
acid. in performing the religious ceremony, several 

SPIRJT-WORSHIP, has been practised by lighted lamps, and a bell. The Chinese of 
all races and up to the close of the 19th Kiaika thought that eclipses were caused by 
century continues to he a form of belief, every- the evil spirit placing his hand on the moon, 
where in the south and East of Asia. Alices- in whose defence they immediately made as 
tor worship is a recognition of ihe existence much noise as possible. The Stiens of Cam- 
of spirits ft’eed from the body. This faith bodia, like the Cambodians themselves, ac- 
wns exhibited, from early times, by the Egyp- count for eclipses by the hypothesis that some 
tians, it was as a faith deeply-seated also, in being has swallowed up the sun and ihe moon ; 
Greece and Rome it has always boon and and, in order to deliver them they make a 
still is the popular religion of the Chinese, frightful noise, .beat the tomtom, utter savage 
and it forms the belief of all the aboriginal cries, and shoot arrows into the air, until the 
races and of most of the hiiuloo religionists sun re-appear. During an eclipse the Sumar 
of India. The Etryptians were the first to trans also make a loud noise with sounding 
teach the immortality of the soul. The instruments, to prevent one luminary from 
Egyptian belief in the transmigration of the devouring the other as the Chinese do' to 
human soul into the bodies of animals, was, frighten away the dragon ; a superstition that 
connected with it. Animal-worship, there, has ifs source in the ancient systems of astro- 
dates from the earliest times in Egypt and nomy, particularly the hiiidoo, where the nodes 
soon after the time of Meiies (n. c. 3,400,) it of the moon are identified with the dragon’s 
became the established religion throughout head and tail. 

the empire. This form of faith had evidently The natives of Mysore at the new moon 
its origin in their belief in the identity of the observe a feast in . honour of deceased parents, 
principle of life in all living beings, and in Tim Kurumbar of the Dekhan also sacrifice 
the identity of the soul with life ; ground- to the spirits of ancestors, and the same is the 
ed in a consciousness of moral responsibility case with the Saullial, and all the aboriginal 
and a belief in the personal indestructibility of tribes of Central India. Among the Tipperahs 
the human soul. At the point of death, the of Chittagong, if a man die away frem home, 
deeds of this life are examined, judged and re- his relatives stretch a tlu-ead over all the in- 
warded or punished, in the latter case con- terraediato streams, so that the spirit of the 
demued to be degraded from human to animal dead man may return to his own village ; it 
life, and one regulated by brutal instincts, being supposed that wilboiit assistance spirits 
In Virginia and Florida, the evil spirits were are unable to cross running water ; and the 
worshipped and not the good, because the streams therefore are bridged. A somewhat' 
former might be propitiat(?d, while the latter similar idea existed in Europe, and it occurs 
was sure to do all the good he could. The also, in the Fiji Islands. Among the 
Balinda of South Africa look on the dead as Kol of Nagpore, as Colonel E. T. Dalton 
vindictive spirits whom they regard with more tells us, all diseases in men and in cuttle 
fear than love. Ask the negro, says Mr. Du are attributed to one or two causes, the 
Chaillu, where is the spirit of his great grand- wrath of some evil spirit who has to be 
father, he says he does not know ; it is done, appeased, or the spell of some witch or 
Ask him about the spirit of his father or sorcerer ; the Circassians and some of the 
brother who died yesterday, then he is full Chinese have also the same belief. Hoice it 
of fear and terror ; lie believes it to be gene- is that mad people are in many' countries 
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vo«»nrde<l Avitli so much reverence, since they 
»re iooked on as tlie special abode of some 
deify. Dr. Mason remarks that when Thales 
taiiight that the whole universe is pervad- 
ed by s])ints, he was proelaimimi: both the 
primitive and the existing faith of ail India 
and Cliina. They are not recognized us 
objects of worship ; they are not thought 
to be gods, hut h(?ing3 subordinate to some 
greater power whose ministers tliey are and 
with whom men have to do, and the people 
are in the constant habit of offering them 
food. Ill Guzerat, in British Imlia, Bhoots, are 
“ perturbed spirits,*^ who wander still in this 
world of men. The Bhoot and the Pret 
reside, it is said, in the place where funeral 
piles are erected, in trees which are not used j 
for sacrificial purposes, such as the tamariud j 
and the acmda, in desert phures, at the spot j 
ivhere death occurred, or at crossroads, for . 
which reason people set at these places food 
for the use of the Bhoot. He is most at a 
joss for water to drink. The pipe of his 
throat is, it is said, the size of the eye of a 
needle, and he is continually thirsty enougli 
to drink twelve gallons of water. The watch- i 
men of the god called Wuroon Dev, however, 
aro stationed wherever there is water, to pre- 
vent the Bhoots from drinking, and their thirst 
is therefore as continual as it is intense. The 
Bhoots feed upon all kinds of lefuse. The 
goblin of the best class, he, that is to say, 
whoso funeral ceremonies have been duly 
performed, but who ha's l)een debarred from 
liberation by his own intense affection for | 
earthly objects, is called a “Poorwuj Dev, "and 
resides in his own house or in a sacred fig- 
tree. The Poorwuj Dev, like the Etruscan 
Lar, or the Grecian hero, is regarded as 
hovering about his former abode, averting 
dangers from the inhabilants and bestowing 
blessings upon them. He frequently appears 
in the character of a serpent, and is then 
treated with great respect by the inmates of 
the house near which he resides. It is a 
common belief in Guzerat, that serpents are 
always to be found wherever a hoard is 
buried, and that these are the Bhoots of the 
deceased owners who have remained upon 
earth from affection to their wealth. In the 
shraddhu or funeral ceremonies of tlie hindoo 
of Guzerat the son repeats before an image 
many incantations, to the following purport. 
Before thee, Obram hull, I perform my father’s 
tfhraddhu. He next offers to his deceased 
parent, on a plantain-trunk dish, seven blades 
of kooshu and seven of doorva grass, flowers, 
dry rice, J cloth, red paint, and a brass lamp. 
He next! cleanses the place before him with 
his hand^, and scattering upon it a few blades 
iif koosj^u grass, presents other offerings to 


hia deceased father, repeating many iiu^anta*** 
tions, which colitain the names of the offeriiiga, 
imd an invitation to the deceased father to 
partake of them. From what remains of 
these offerings the son makes two balls, the 
smallest of which is offered in the name of 
those of the family who have not received the 
benefits of the shraddhu, and the other he 
presents to liis deeensed father, and then lays 
it on some kooshu grass as before, and wor- 
ships it, presenting flowers, water, &c. He 
now places both hands open against a lamp 
which is huriiiiig, as though he were Warming 
himself ; after which he prostrates himself to 
the sun, and presents a fee of from one rupee 
to five to the officiating brahmin ; salutes all 
the brahmins present, and makes prostrations 
to the shalgramu, which ho afterwards sends 
into tlie house. All the offerings are sent to 
the houses of brahmins. The family now 
return home, where an entertainment is pro- 
vided, both for brahmins and others, consist- 
ing principally of sweetmeats, milk, curds, 
sugar, cakes, &c. The brahmins eat in an 
enclosed spot, the uninvited brahmins near 
ihe house, and the poor in the street or road. 
At the close of the enterlainment, if the per- 
son making the shraddhu be rich, he gives 
presents to all those who are not guests, 
whether brahmins or the poor, and thus dis- 
misses them. The next morning lie dismisses 
the learned brahmins with presents: to the 
most learned he gives five rupees per- 
haps, and to those less learned one. Tlie 
brahmins who were invited are also dismissed 
with presents. About one o’clock a feast is 
provided for the relations who are dismissed 
the next morning with presents of money, 
cloth, &c,, and on this ’day another dinner is 
provided for nearer relations. At tlie close .of 
thesliruddhu a number of meiidicantmusicians 
play oil certain instruments of music, and sing 
verse.s celebrating the rivals of Krishna ; they 
are often dismissed with large presents. 
The next day the family return to their ac- 
customed diet; but the sons, for twelve 
months after the decease of the father, must 
refuse every gratification, and cook with their 
own hands, or cat what has been prepared by 
a wife, or some near relation dwelling in the » 
house. Gunga Govindu Siiighii, a person of 
the writer caste, head servant to Mr. Hastings, 
expended, it is said, 1,200,000 rupees at his 
mother’s shraddhu ; and Raja Nuvu Krishna 
of Calcutta, nearly as much in the shraddhu 
for his mother. This expense was principally 
incurred in presents to the brahmins, such 
as bedsteads, at two or three hundred rupees 
each ; water pitchers of silver and gold, some 
worth a thousand, and others two thousand 
rupees; dishes of silver and gold, at five 
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hundretl, two hundred and one hundred. ! 
At the time of bathiiif^, the person who will 
perfoim the sliraddhu, purifies himself by 
putting water, seeds, fruits, &c., in parts of 
the trunks of four plantain trees, repeating 
incantations. He sends some ol' this water 
home to* purify the family. 

The monthly shraddhu for the first year 
after the death of the parent, is upon a 
veiy small scale, and the expense is from 
ten rupees to twelve annas. Besides these, 
there are other shraddhus for deceased an- 
cestors,' as, in eveiy month at the total wane 
of the moon ; on the last fifteen, or ten, or 
five days of the moon in bhadru ; once during 
the first fifteen iluys of the moon in ngruhayu- 
uu ; and again in tlie same month, in poushii, 
and raaghu, on the eighth of tlie wane of the 
moon ; in voishakhu and shravunu, on any of 
the first fifteen days of ilie moon. At some 
of these times all hindoos perform this cere- 
mony ; at other times only a few persons. 
The Expense is trifling, as scarcely any persons 
are entertained at them. In this shraddhu 
the flesh of cows was formerly ofiered in 
sacrifice. In the kali-yogii this is forbidden, 
and that of deer or goats is substituted, herbs, 
bread and barley are used, us also fresh ruin 
water. 

After death, the spirit of thehindoois con- | 
veyed by the messengers of Yama through the 
air to the place of judgment. After receiving 
sentence, it wanders about the earth for 
twelve months, as an aerial being or ghost ; 
and then takes a body united to bis future 
condition, whether he ascend to the gods, or 
suffer in a new body, or be hurled into some 
hell. This is the doctrine of several pooranas ; 
others maintain, that immediately after death 
and judgment, tho person sufiers the pains 
of hell, and removes his sin by suffering ; and 
then returns to the earth in some bodily form. 

The facility wdth wdiich the hindoo gods 
are formed is shown in many ways. An 
officer of the Bombay army, who died 
about 1830, and was Buried near Siroor, on 
the Gor naddi, w'as worshipped by all the 
people near. The late Brigadier General 
Nicholson, who was killed at the siege of 
Delhi, while serving on the Panjab frontier 
was so reverenced by the people as a perfect 
embodiment of physical mental power that 
they formed a sect, toNicher Singhi, in. his 
name, recognising him as their Pir, and no 
harshness on his part sufficed to prevent their 
reverence of him. A little west of the village 
of Assay e, is a fine banyan tree, growing on 
the right-bank of the Jin naddi, at the place 
where the left of Sindiah’s guns were placed 
on the battle. Beneath it is a tomb, now in 
ruins, of some officer, at which, brahmins 
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excepted, all the hindoo villagers both men ^ 
aifd women worship on the full moon and 
on moonless days, tlie punnam and awar 
and on other days at their pleasure. They " 
sacrifice goats and sheep at the toiifb, they 
offer malidah, a mixture of ghee, and 
goor and flour, part of w'hich they spnnklB 
at the foot ol the tomb, they burn frank* 
incense, the ood, and bow down there ill 
reverence, paon pariin. The person who was 
intened beneath is re(!Ogniscd by them as a « 
deo, under the name of Assil Sahib mabaraf 
(Russel Sahib) whose shade, (chuya) is ever 
present there. He is a beneficent deity. 

Sacrificial offerings are taken home by the 
worshippers, and used ns food as is alluded 
to by St. Paul, ICor.ix. “Do yon not 
know that they who minister about holy ' 
things live of the sacrifice; and they who 
wait at the altar are partakers with the 
altar ?” and it is when such ifre offered to idols 
that Christians arc! forbidden to eat them. 

In the northern districts of Bengal, if an 
infant refuse the motlier’s breast, and decline 
in bealih, it is said to be under the influence 
of some malignant spirit. Such a child is 
sometimes put into a Ijusket, and hung up in 
a tree where this evil spirit is supposed to 
reside. It is generally destroyed by ants, or 
birds of prey ; but sometimes perishes by 
neglect, though fed and clothed daily. If it 
should not be dead at the expiration of three 
days, the mother receives it home again, and 
nurses it: but this seldom happens. 

As an instance of the hindoo belief in the 
powers ot demons, Col. Tod teiJs us that Oodi 
Sing died thirteen years after his inauguration 
on the cushion of Joda, and thirty-threeyeara 
after the death of Maldeo. About A. D. 1645, ' 

wlien ho was returning home from court he 
beheld a girl whom he determined to have. But 
she was the daughter of a brahmin, an Ayn- 
Pnnti, or votary ot Aya-Mata, whose shrine is 
at Bai-Bhilara. These sectarians of Maroo, he 
says, are very different from the abstinent 
brahmins of Bengal, eat flesh, drink wine, 
and share in all the common enjoyments of 
life with the martial spirits around them, and' 
as there was no other course by which the 
father could save her from pollution but by 
her death, on that he resolved. He dog a 
sacrificial pit, and having slain his daugh- 
ter, cut her into fragments, and ming- 
ling therewith pieces of flesh from his omy 
person, made the ‘ homa,* or burnt sacrifice to 
Aya-Mata, and as the smoke and fiames as* 
ceuded, he pronounced an imprecation on the 
rajah ; “ Let peace be a stranger to him ! and 
in three pahar, three days and three years 
let me have revenge r Then exclaimiue 
“ My future dwelling is the ‘ Dabi BaoriT 
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dlNting into tho flaiuing pit. The horrid tale 
vas related to the rajah, whose imagination 
was haunted bj the shade of the brahmin ; 
and he expired at the assigned period, a prey 
to unceasing remorse. 

Up to the close of the 15th century, it was 
customary to place food for demons. In the 
dialogue of Dives and Pauper, printed by Rich- 
ard Pynson, in 1493, among the superstitions 
then in use at the beginning of the year, the 
following is mentioned ; — * Alle that takehede 
to dysroal dayes, or nsenyce observances in the 
newe raoone, or in the new yeere, as setting of 
ibete or drynke by night on the benche to fede 
alholde or gobelyn.* So in British India, 
lo the present day with hiiidoos, Chitapinda 
C? funeral cakes are offered at the pile, at the 
time of burning the body. On the 4th day 
after decease, Chaturtha-piuda, funeral cakes, 
are again offered. On the thirteenth day 
after decease thb Pret, or newly-embodied 
apirit, is compelled by the emissaries of Hades 
to set forth on his journey towards Yumpoor. 
Its attendants aggravate the miseries of the 
wicked soul by their threats and unbraidings. 
They cry to the Pret, “Come quick, evil one I 
We will carry you to Yama’s door ; we will 
cast you into Koombheepak, or some other 
hell!” TheBhut-bali of the hindooa is an 
offering to evil spirits, ghosts. On the 14th 
of the dark half of the month Aswin, the 
Bhuta Chaturdasi offerings are made to evil 
spirits, and the Bhuta devata is a spirit wor- 
shipped as a deity. 

Mr. Forbes in the Ras Mala (p. 378), says, 
the Bhoot and Pret are said to reside, at the 
place where funeral piles are erected, in 
trees which are not used tor sacrificial pur- 
poses, such as the tamarind and the acacia, 
in desert places, at the spot where a death has 
*occuri*ed, or at cross-roads, for which reason 
peoplp set at these places food for the use of 
the bhoot. He is most at a loss for water to 
drink. The pipe of his throat is, it is said, 
the size of the eye of a needle, and he is con- 
tinually thirsty enough to drink twelve gallons 
of water. Tiie watchmen of Wuroon Dev, 
however, are stationed wherever there is water, 
to prevent the bhoot from drinking, and their 
thirst is therefore as continual as it is intense. 
The bhoot feed upon all kinds of refuse. 
The goblin of the best class, he, that is to say, 
whose funeral ceremonies have been duly per- 
formed, but who has been debarred from 
liberation by his own intense affection for 
eorthly objects, is called a “ Poorwuj Dev,” 
and resides in liis own house or in a sacred 
fig tree. The Poorwuj Dev, like the Etrus- 
can tar, or the Grecian hero, is regarded as 
hovering about, his former abode, averting 
dangera from the inhabitants and bestowing I 


blessings upon them. He fVeqnently appeari 
in the character of a serpent, and is then treat- 
ed with great respect by the inmates of the 
house near which he resides. It is a common 
belief in Guzerat that serpents are always to 
be found wherver a hoard is buried, and that 
these are the bho(»ts of the deceased ownei*s 
who have remained upon earth from affection 
to their wealth. The Arabian Jin also frequents 
cross-roads; and the fairies of the Scottish 
low-lands carry hows made of the ribs of a 
man buried where three laird’s lands meet, 
as in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” (Act 
iii, Sc. 2 : — ) 

“ Damned spirits all, 

“That in cross-ways and floods have burial.” 

“Desert places,” in Guzerat, correspond 
exactly with the “ dry places,” (avvBpusv 
TOTTwy) assigned to the evil-spirits in Matthew 
xii, 43 ; Luke xi, 24. 

The bhoot and pret can take possession of a 
corpse, and speak through its mouth ; they 
exhibit themselves in the form which they 
possessed when living ; they enter into a living 
man, and cause him to speak as they please; 
sometimes they afflict him with fever, or 
various other diseases ; sometimes they assume 
the forms of animals, and frighten people by 
suddenly vanishing in a flash of fire ; some- 
times, remaining invisible, they speak in 
whispers. A bhoot has been known to come 
to fisticuffs with a man, and to carry a man 
off and set him down in a distant place. It is 
even said that women are sometimes found 
with child by bhoots. 

The Jain shastras teach a different doctrine 
in regard to spirits from that which is taught 
by the purana. They assert that there are 
eight kinds of Vyuntur Dev, and eight of 
Wan-Vyuntur Dev, who reside below the 
earth. Each of these has two India, or 
sovereign.s, ruling respectively the northern 
and southern regions, and who are in colour 
black, white, or blue. The Vyuntur and 
Wau-Vyuntur Dev appear upon earth, where 
they possess the bodies of men, exhibit them- 
selves in various shapes, and perform many 
strange feats, whence their common name 
of Kootohulee (or surprising) Dev. Below 
them reside* the Bhuwunputee Dev, who, 
also, sometimes appear on earth. Below them 
again are the Narkina or infernal spirits. 
Above this earth, in the atmosphere, five 
kinds of “Dev of splendour” reside:— the 
sun, moon, stars and others. Above them, 
in twelve Dev-Loka, the Dev who ride in 
chariots dwell; these, sometimes drawn by 
their own desire, or compelled by charms, 
appear in the world ; but they do harm to 
no one. Above them are nine classes of 
Grivek, and five of Unootur Yeemani. They 
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'4ft of great power and new visit the earth. 
Men who have lived a life of austerity and 
righteousness are born ngnin in these classes 
of upper or lower Dev, but the sinner is not 
born in them. Of old, a man who had per- 
formed the rite of “Uthum’' by fasting for 
three* days, acquired the power of calling 
the Dev tq him, but now, it is said, these Dev 
never visit the earth at any one^s call. 

In Gwzerat, where people wish to prevent 
the removal of a jungle tree,* they paint a 
trident upon it with Vermillion, or, if that 
be iiKJouvenieut, they collect a number of 
stones and throw them down at the root of 
the tree. Whoever, after this, passes by, is 
sure to add a stone or two to the heap, believing 
the place to be the residence of a bhoot. Some, 
however, throw without taking heed to what 
they are doing. If the place be one where 
stones are not easily procurable, a bit of old 
rag is thrown so as to adhere to the tree, and 
every one who passes by follows the example 
once set. They call the spot the “Rag- 
uncle^s.^* In places where trees are scarce 
these uncles are very common, and people are 
much annoyed with the dread of touching 
them. The name ‘^uncle” is given to the 
bhoot by women as a term of respect. Men 
are less superstitious. Similarly, wlienever 
in any place there is a hillock or mound upon 
which a few stones have been piled one above 
the other, every passer-by considers himself 
bound to add a stone to the heap, considering 
that the spot is the residence of some Dev, 
and that if any one raise a little temple there, 
his house will flourish. Such monuments are 
also set up in places where a person has been 
slain or wounded. “ Cairns’’ of this kind are 
frequently connected with the dead — 

“ On many a cairn’s grey pyramid, 

“ Where urns of mighty chiefs lie hid.” 

We may imagine man primeval worship- 
pitTg the elements as spiritual existences, 
which benefitted him or injured him at their 
will, and which had to be propitiated with 
presents of food and drink such as lie himself 
liked. Thus, with the Aryans, Agni, or fire, 
became the principal deity, because it con- 
sumed the butter and rice given to it, or carried 
them away to India and the other gods. But, 
the tendency of the human mind being to per- 
sonify such conceptions, the elements became 
personified into gods and goddesses until they 
were shaped into tangible forms. The hymns 
in the Veda are simply invocations to those 
deities to give abundant harvests, plenty of 
children, and especially plenty of cattle, and 
to endow the worshipper with health, wealth, 
strength, good fortune, and victory over 
enemies. Then, again, the benefits supposed 
to be conferred by the elements were regarded 
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as the achievements of the gods, whose 
praises were to be mingled with the invoca* 
tions. The nature of these sacrifices, which 
appear to have been confined to the Ariaii 
race, were of a very simple chai*act6r fia 
compared with the bloody offerings, orgiostic 
worship, dancing, torturing, and other abomi*' 
nations practised by the Turanian or aborigi> 
nal races of India. The sacred kusa gntia 
was cut and strewn upon the ground^ which 
might be within the dwelling-house of the 
family or in the open air ; the logs of wood 
were brought for the fire, and the offerings in 
most cases appear to have simply consisted of 
melted butter and wine, which, under the. 
names of ghee and soma juice, were poured 
upon the mysterious flame which was in it- 
self an emblem of the deity. During this 
ceremonial the hymns of the Veda wero 
chan n ted or sung ; and perhaps we cannot do 
better than lay before our readers one of these 
simple prayers. It is an invocation to Indra, 
which will be easily understood from its sim- 
plicity, and which probably is one of the most 
ancient that have yet been published. It is 
from Wilson’s translation, vol, i, p. 73 : — 

1. Voracious drinker of the soma juice, 
although we be unworthy, do thou, Indra, of 
boundless wealth, enrich us with thousands 
of excellent cows and horses. 

2. Thy benevolence, haudsomeand mighty 
lord of food, endures for ever : therefore, 
Indra, of boundless wealth, enrich us with 
thousands of excellent cows and horses. 

3. Cast asleep the two female messengers 
of Yama (death) ; looking at each other, let 
them sleep never waking : Indra of bound- 
less wealth, enricl) us with thousands of ex- 
cellent cows and horses. 

4. May those who are our enemies, slum- 
ber, and those, 0 hero, who are our fi*iends, 
be awake: Indra, of boundless wealth, enrich 
us with thousands ofexcellent cows and horses. 

5. Indra destroy this ass, our adversary, 
praising thee with such discordant speech : 
and do thou, Indra, of boundless wealth, en- 
rich us with thousands of excellent cows and 
horses. 

6. Let the adverse breeze, with crooked 
course, alight afar off on the forest: Indra, 
of boundless wealth, enrich us with thousands 
of excellent cows and horses. 

7. Destroy every one that reviles us ; slay 
every one that does us injury : Indra, of 
boundless wealth, enrich us with thou8au'dS| 
of excellent cattle and horses. 

Out of this abcient simple form of nature 
worship, acted on and moulded by the progress 
of history, sprang that wild and complicatikl 
mythology which is set forth in the Puitiuas, 
and forms the ground-work of the popular 
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reUltiousbeUefof themo^^ The never could be purified. It was duriDg,m^.;f 

links in the chain of development are still later development, when the caste ralea,,, 
obscure, though we believe they may be re- which are not to be found in the Vedw, 
covered by a rigid sifting of the ideas which were in full working order, that the code 
fiod expression in the Epics and Puranas.and of Manu seems to have been compiled, not 
we predict that tlie results will prove to be as a utopian body of laws, as some have 
somewhatasfollows:— The Veda worsliippors supposed, but as a body of substantive laws 
were originally Avians who invaded India suitabie to the requirements of t|je age. It 
1 from the'North West at some remote period, was, in fact, an abridged codification of the 
and gradually penetrated towards the South. Pnrauas, mid as sucdi it should be considered 
Of their early history, which must have more by the light of the Pnranas than that of 
spread over several thousands of years, three the Vedas. . 

if not four great events took place, which The Revd. Dr. Caldwell in his work on the 
have left a lasting impress upon the religion Devil-worship of the Shanars, has shown how 
and institutions of the masses in British India, continuously the people of India are making 
the first was h primeval struggle between the new deities or demons. Sir Bartle Frere 
priests and the soldiers, of which, strangely mentions that he accidently found an order in 
enough, a counterpart is to be found in the his- existence at Government House, Dapoorie, 

■ tory of E-'vpt ns recorded by Herodotus ; in handed down hy each non-commissioned offi- 
bath counn ies the struggle tcrmimited in the cer for the native sentry on guard to present 
triumph of the priest over the soldier, or, to arms if a cat or dog, jackal or goat entered or 
' use Indian phraseology, in the triumph of left the house or crossed near his beat during 
* the brahman over the Kshatriya ; and which certain hours of the niglit, because it was the 
apparently led to that deification of the ghost of a former governor who was still re- 
brahman caste which still exists tliougli in a membered ns one of the best and kindest of 
greatly modified form. The second event men. The rajah of Wanparty, one of the 
was the Arian conquest of the south, wliich Reddi race wlio liave founded small princi- 
Is represented in the epic of the Ramayaua ; , palitics aloiig the banks of the Kistnah river, 
and this event may have given strength and | died in* 1868, at Hydcrahad. He had led a 
definiteness to the division into (bur castes | turbulent life and retained to the last much of 
which is scarcely recognized in the Vedas, j the spirit of his youth. At the close of that 
The third event was tlio great civil war j year, an on t-hreak of cliolera occurred in that 
known as the Mahahahrata ; and tlie fonrtli j neiglibourliood wliicli the people attributed 
was tlie introiluction of Buddliism as opposed | to tlie spirit of Wanparty, and they made a 
to the caste system, wliich, after maintaining clay imago of him, riding on an elephant, and 
a firm hold in India for many centuries was placed near iiim the clay of a Binjarni, and 
at length fairly vanquished in its tnin and worsliippcd all witli tlio great Mahabala 
driveii'’out by the persevering and evci-inli i- sacrifice. Tlie superstitious fears of the hiu- 
guinw brahmans. Tliese events added many doos extend to inniimerable objects: tliey 
heroes to the liindoo pantheon, who were dread tlie wrath of tlio following invisible 
reirarded after death as incarnations of deity ; beings; the messengers of Yama, bhoots, 
it likewise added many rites ami ceiemoiiies, prcls, pish-aciie, dakineq, yoginbe, hiiki- 
and even forms of belief, wliicli were bor- 1 nee, yiikiisliu, raksliusu, sliuiikince, gooma, 
rowed from tlie aboriginal or subject races. Inumliii-doilyii, nluyn, &c. Tliey also fear 
Meantime, whilst hero wor.sliip, snake wor- the cries of tlie following animals, at pnr- 
ahip, monkey worship, &c., found their way ticul.ar times, and in certain situations ; via., 
into tlie hindoo ritual, that process of peiso- jackals, owls, crows, cats, asses, vultures, 
nifii-ation, wliich in the Vedas was apparently <log», lizards, &c. They also dread different 
confined to tlie elements, or power.s of iiatiire, sights in tlie air, and many kinds of dreams, 
was extended to the linman passions ; and love I It is tiio univorsal opinion of the hiiidoos, 
and anger, hope and terror, were traiisfoi mcd j that all tlie tricks of jugglers are performed 
from mere affections into imaginary deities. | hy tlie aid of an attendant sprite: — 

But still from beneath tins mass of error and “the fiend 

sunerstition, the hitman soul obeyed tlmt up- “ Who dicUte* and inspires illusive feats 
ward instinct which leads men to yearn for " k"»''ish pm posea" 

the spiritual and the pure ; but though they King James I. thoroughly believed the same, 

attained grand ideas they could not get out of and confesses it unbliisliiiigly in the preface 
the slough of speculation ; and such truths as in his Demonology “ They (magicians) can 
they succeeded in apprehending were wauting suddenly cause to be brought unto them nil 
in that, inspiration without which the mass kinds of dainty dishes by their familiar spirit, 
could not be even leavened, aud certainly since us a thief he delights to steal, and as a 
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' subtileiy and suddenly enough 

,:lraTisport the same.” To obtain such a sprite 
fbt* a familiar, is, as might be expected, a 
/ work of no ordinary difficulty. The two fol- 
' lowing receipts were presented by a hindoo, 
of the peninsula, as having been tried and 
found efficacious. 

In the dense darkness, at the time 
of new-moon, let the person who would 
obtain a devil, walk naked into a lake, 
and standing in the water up to liis mid- 
dle repeat the mantra (a charm previous- 
ly taught him by some proficient), the ap- 
pointed number of times, taking care of his 
reckoning by casting into the water a pebble, 
a jasmine flower, or a pepper-corn, from a 
collection which he has previously counted 
aud brought with him. At every repetition 
of the mantra let him give himself a stroke 
with a rattan. The charm is to be repeated 
boldly, and without mistake, or the devil will 
certainly kill the charmer. 

Or, go to the temple sacred to the demon 
whose services are required. Having closed 
all avenues by which so subtile a subject 
may escape, stand on the threshold of the 
temple and boldly conquer the demon by 
a powerful rnautra. Then you must raise the 
pedestal on which the image of the demon is | 
placed, aud take from under it the money 
placed there when the image was inaugurated. 
Instead of this money place there a copper- 
plate on which you have engraved a kolarn 
(magical inscription.) From that day the de- 
mon becomes your slave, aud will perform for 
you any service, or bring you whatever you 
may require. Some say the spirit must, when 
caught, be confined in a little goldeu box,called 
a SimiL. 

A devil sometimes appears in visions of 
the night, and promises under certain condi- 
tions, to conduct the dreamer to hidden trea- 
sures and to become his servant for life. The 
usual condition is that a human sacrifice 
should be ofi’ered, and the more closely relat- 
ed, in kin or friendship, the victim is to the 
offerer, so much the more gj*ateful to the 
demon is the sacrifice. All these demons 
are much under the power of spells, man- 
tra and charms, and there are many tales 
of demons vauquished by the power of 
the poet. As grammar took the rank of 
‘grammorye* in the dark ages of Europe, it 
still holds a rank not much less mysterious 
ill the vulgar opinion of India. And not 
altogether without reason, for to the uniniti- 
ated the Sutra (grammatical rules) of many 
of the vernaculars are, as Sir William Joues 
long ago observed of the Sanscrit, ‘ dark us 
the darkest oracles.’ An examination of a 
manuscript book of spells, kolarn aud caba- 
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listic figures, collected by a Tamil man of low 
caste, shows that very many of the incanta- 
tions commence with the sacred syllable Cm! 
or the mantra ‘ Nama Sivayah,’ salutation to 
Siva. The invo«*ntion is never addressed to 
cither llrahma or Vishnu. The following is 
a specimen of a charm given by Mr. Murdoch 
in his catalogue of Tamil books : — 

“Om ! Adoration to the Supreme power, ' 

Kali, ratri, black night ! 

To whom the bloody flesh of man is dear ; 
Whose very form is fate and death 
Seize, seize on the life of such a one 
Drink blood ! drink blood ! 

Devour flesh! devour flesh ! 

Make lifeless ! Make lifeless. 

Hum ! Phut !” 

It seems to have been the practice of the 
brahmans (founded perhaps partly^ on the 
policy of conciliating the children of the soil, 
but more on a secret terror,) to adopt the 
local demons into their pantheon, disguised 
under Sanscrit mimes. Hence almost every 
town, liigh hill, green grove, and fountain of 
water throughout the peninsula, has its deity, 
its temple and its sacred legend (sthala purana.) 
And in process of time, so low did bruhmanism 
sink, that every animal, be it beast or bird, 
was made either itself a god or the vahanam 
(vehicle) of some deity, so that, in fact, there 
was only the broom-stick left to serve as a 
vehicle for the witches of the west. Still, 
the pride of caste has never yet allowed the 
priestly tribe, openly and collectively, to wor- 
ship the demons of the people as such. It 
has been computed that in South India, the 
number of Sivites to that of Vishnuvites ii 
as four to one. The Sivite brahmans acrom- 
rnoduted that system most to popular notions, 
especially in the adoption aud worship of 
the Phallic emblem ; aud hence they obtain- 
ed a firmer footing in the south, the last 
stronghold of the aborigines. The greater 
part of the sou them sudras have becorao 
converts to saivism, doubtless, from finding 
its genius more consonant than vaishnuvisni 
with the fierce aud bloody rites of their 
demon-worshi[)ping forefathers. The highest 
bruhmim authorities have taught that the 
case of the devils themselves, is not altogether 
hopeless. There is a well-known aphorism 
iu the Sankhya, which is illustrated by the , 
story of a devil (Pisacha) who was enlighten- 
ed and obtained felicity by oveihearing the 
religious discourse between Krishna and Ar- 
juim. Burns, it will be remembered^ ex- 
presses a like hope for the ‘ puir de’ils ;* — 

“ Bub fare ye well, auld Nickie ben 1 * ; 

0 wad, ye tak’atli thought and men I 
Ye aibliiis might— I dinna ken, 

Still ha*e a stake, 

Tin wae to think upo’ your den 

E’vn for your sake.” 
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> But it is iu the extreme south of the penin- | superstitions ; and when we wonder most Mii 
Bula, that devil-worship is found least iuter- | what appears to us, the extraordinary credu- > 
mixed with image- worship or with any of lity of orientals, we are apt to omit to take 
tlie other forms of brahminicai institutions, into account the peculiar induences to whiclj^ 
Indeed the whole race of Shanars (except iu I they are subject. Striking the -key-note 
the Christian villages), may be said to be | which has since been sounded by Professor 
wholly given to demonolatry. Though they | Kingsley, Humboldt says the forces of 
acknowledge a Supreme Being, jet they j nature exercise a magical power over us so 
never pay him any worship, and they seem \ long as their action is shrouded iu mystery 
to have no belief in the future life — the me- • and darkness.” The inhabitants of tropical 
tempsychosis in which the other inhabitants 1 countries are brought into the most intimate 
of India so firmly believe. They dread the | communion .with nature, and therefore in 
devils purely on account of the physical evils ; those climes this magical power will be most 
which they believe them to Jiavq power to i felt. Statistics too have shown that the nu- 
iudict ; and to avert tliese evils by propiti- ' lives of South India are peculiarly suscep- 
atory sacrifices and ceremonies, constitutes j tible to nervous affeijtions, to attacks of hyste- 
their religious worship. And it is w'ortliy ! ria and epilepsy. When therefore we witness 
of remai^i, that every w'ord in the Tamil | the ex j inordinary gyrations and paroxysms 
language denoting an image, is from the San- ' of the Tamil Sliamans or devil-dancers, it is 
flCl^it, alid thei’efoio iulrodueed by the brah- ■ not lUM^essaiy for us to supjiose tlie existence 
^loans, while the terminology of demon-wor- of imposture or insinoerity. These paroxysms, 
sliip is, in the south, pure Tamil. Among ; it is true, can, as SirJolni Lubbock observes, 
the Shauars too, are most common the devil- lie always nppaienlly produced under given 
dances not unknown in otlier parts of India, coiidilioiis ; still there is a mystery, and the 
The devil-dancer daiKTs all but naked ; the mystery is probably none other than the 
body being painted with stripes of black, jel- grand mystery of the pathology of the nerv- 
low and red paint ; bells dangle from the j ous system. 

wrists, waist and ankles ; sometimes a burning : Col. Tod thus describes a custom in Harawa- 
torch is placed tiiuler the l(*ft arm, sometifnes ti: — way we passed a roofless shed of 
pans of fire on the head, lie dances, burning . loo.^se .stones, containing the divinity of the 
himself with the torch, cufling himself with Blieels ; it is in tin? mi i list of a grove of thorny, 
knives and yelling. When at length he is tangled brush-wood, whose boughs "were hero 
fully possessed, he strikes in his fnmzy the and there di^corjited with shrads of various 
head from a goat, and tlion lie is believed to coloured cloth, oflerings of the traveller to the 
be inspired willi knowledge of the future. ' forestdivinity for proteetion agaiustevil spirits. 
Women flock round him to ask for ollVpriug lie adds, in a note, that the same practice is 
sick people to enrpiire about their di.sea.ses | (h\‘^cril)ed by Park as existing in Africa, 
and farmers to know whether their erop.s will Tiie ninhomedaus of the south of Asia believe 
succeed, or where they will be likely lo find ; iu s[)iril.s, and in the science of dawut or 
cattle or property, ‘ lost, sIoNmi or strayed/ exorcism, to which they have recourse to 
It has lieen conclu.^ively sliown on the? evi- command the jirostuic.e of genii or demons, 
deuce of language, that tin! Tamil Kac<*s lie- who wlien it is n^rpiircd of them, cause any- 
long to the great Scythian or 'ruranian fami- thing to take place. The genii spirits are 
ly ; therefore it is the le.-s surprising !., lind believeil to reside in the lowest firmament, 
such a similarity between tin! Shamanite and po-sess the |)f)wer of rendering themselves 
demoliolutry of High Asia and the Di avidian visible to human beings, in any form they 
or Tamil demonolatry of South India. We please. The evil spirits are called shuitaii. 
are, at the same time, free loeonfe.^s, tliat we 1 Tlie spirits of mahomedans are supposed to 
should have considered sucli similarity, if it re.‘<t in the graves till the resurrection; on 
had been unsupported by philology, very uii- | being laid in the grave, the two angels Nakir 
satisfactory evidence to be adduced in [iroof | and Mankir, interrogate the departed as to 
of identity of race, for the rites of demonoln- j liis life: dogs, 'women and horses are not 
try have been [iractisrxl by Arians and He- i allowed inside the burial ground. Annually 
mites as well us by 'riiranian.s from remote | oblations called Ooroos are offered iu the name 
antiquity. The fear of demons and the desire j of Mahomed, or in the names of the Pir or 
4 to propitiate them, seem in fad, as Scott re- j spiritual guides, or in the names of the Walli 
marks, to be natural to the human mind an * or saints. Khajah Khizr, a mahomedau 
like the common order of vegetables which saint often appears to travellers in different 
naturally spring up in every climate, these gni.ses, but generally as an old man. The 
nut urally arise in every bosom. A tropical people of Hind believe in the Rijal-uUghaib^ 
country will best favour the growth of such ’ iii the Jiu or Geuii ; iu Bliut, ghosti or 
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dlsembpdied spirits; in Ghool, or demons j Isniah viii, 12, says “ Neitherfearyetheirfear, 
of the wilderness: in Pari, fairies, and in nor be afraid.*' Superstitions of the grossest 
Dev, Rakas and Pap, powerful fiends, eor- type have fdways been known to take root 
l-esponding with the Arab “Marid,” The and cling to India, after having been driven 
Dakan or Dev, is the same as our witch, out of Europe and the greater part of Asia, 
usually an old woman, decrcpid, poor, of Tlio religious and social life of hindoos is but 
humble family, and angry disposition. She a rejection of superstition, in a great measure, 
has the power of turning men into beasts, Bishop Hcber was right. To a native of fndia 
killing cattle, flying to any distance on a tree the famous credo -quia impossibile," of Ter- 
by reciting a maiul (magical formula) and tnllian is, in effect, the most convincing ar- 
mountiug a hyaiiia. Unlike the Arabian giiment after all. Friday night is a danger- 
witch. she is, however, unal>le to ridfj a ons one, for these local giiosfs go about intent ' 


besom. The Bandli and Mann are friglitfiil 
beings, half-female, half-hellish. Tliey live in 
the hills and jungles where they frequently 
appear to travellers, are covered with hair 
like bears, have large pendant lips, and live 
on fruits and herbs. The Sliir is a creature 
that partakes of the satanic nature. lie, 
generally speaking, appears like a low caste 
man, very dark, tall, and friglitful : sometimes 
as a headless body. lie lives in the mnkam, 
or burial ground, where Ikj lights fires, and 
.amuses himself l)y throwing the brands about, i 
frightening folk by vociferating tlieir proper | 
names, or pursuing them in the form of some i 
beast. Hence the universal fear of approach- 
ing a burial ground i)y night. The shaitan 
(satan) curious to say, is only seen by learned 
and religious men, to thorn he appears as a 
young man of white complexion and handsome 
form which he can change at discretion. It 
is interesting to observtj that in Siinl, as nearly 
all the world over, popular superstition has 
created Marhuii Maclilii (mcrnieu and mer- 
maids), by mistaking some kind of fish 
for a human being. The science of Osteo- 
mancy is the Ilm-el-Aktaf (knowledge of the 
shoulder-blades) of the pagan Arabs and some 
Bedouin tribes of the present day, the Ilm- 
i-Shaneh of the Persians and Affghan.s, and is 
known to the shepherd clans of Siudhis and 
Beluchis by the name of Phannia-jo-fannu. 
The instuument of divination is the scapula of 
a sheep divested of its muscles and integu- 
ments. The dorsum is considered. The II ni- 
i-Kaf, or Palmistry, is common among rnos- 
lems and hindoos, but better known in Cutch 
than in Sindh. Tho canons of true and 
catholic chiromancy" are much the same in 
Asia as in Europe, and tho pages of Torre- 
blauca, or the notable volume which boasts 
Aristotle's name, prove that the art is of purely 
oriental origin. The Soiui-jo-Ilm, or know- 
ledge of omens, taken from the flight of birds, 
the appearance of beasts, and other similar 
phehomenu, closely resembles tlie art of the 
Indian Thugs. The Beluchis are considered 
great adepts in this branch of the occult 
sciences, and the Sindhis have a short trea- 
tise- upon the subject called Sungim-uamo. 
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on clestrn(;tion. Each nnu'sh has its unseen 
evil goiiius. Tlie dryads of (be wood are an 
evil company. The nymphs of the rushing 
streams del ig lit to gjizo upon the corpses of 
drowned nuni. In the south of tho Madras 
presidency^ especially, localized demons have 
exercised tliis mysterious, yet therefore not less 
potent, power for centuries. A man diet 
under the slightest exceptional circumstaueet 
— and lo ! his spirit goes abroad ! It lurks in 
yonder lint, it crouches under yonder banyan 
tree. It must be propitiated witli plantains 
or fruit, rice or sweet toddy. There is an 
English ghost in Tinnevelly. It is the ghost 
of a certain gallant captain who died in the 
storming of the Tra van core lines early in the 
19th century. Mortally wounded, and retreating 
to the northward, his body was left behind 
by his affrighted servants. Tho poor man, 
breathed his last near a village in which, 
latterly, a Mission of the 0. M. S. has been 
established, and which is called Gospel town, 
Suviseshapuram in the vcrnaciilur. The 
dead man, aftc'r his death, was deified by the 
siryple instincts of the neighbouring Shauars. 
He has a rude hut to liis honour. And the 
offerings which appease him are brandy 
and cheroots. He may be invoked. His , 
opinion may be elicited. — Rajasthan, Vol,\\^ 
p. 662; Burton s Sindh, pp, 175, 176, 189, 
194; Ward's View of the Hindoos, Vol.i\,pp, 
140-7; JbVrbes lias Mala or History of 
Onzerat, Vol. ii, pp, 378-80, 386-87 ; Sir 
John Lubbock's' Origin of Civilization, 

SPIKULA, a genus of molluscs of the 
family Spirulidaj. Tliere are three recent , 
species. 

SPITI, a British province, forming portion 
of the Ladak country, comprises the whole 
valley of the Spiii river. Its mean area is 
1,900 square miles, and mean elevation of itk 
inliabited parts 12,986 feet The inhabitants 
of Spiti trade with their neighbours on 
the other side of the Himalaya ; the 
are wool, borax, salt, and blankets ; and the % 
imports are articles from the plains, and a 
great deal of iron. In Spiti, in the N. W, 
Himalaya, when a person dies, the body 
I sometimes buried, or burnt or thrown, into 
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the river, or cut into small pieces and burnt, feet. Thobreed of ghoont might be improved 
ailmonitious are made over the body to the with a little care. Many are killed during- 
departed spirit, such as do not ti-ouble your- winter by wolves and leopards, A liquor is 
self, you cannot enter it (meaning the dead distilled in Spiti from barley, and called 
body,) in summer it quickly becomes corrupt, “Chang, and issold atSOputtuhsfor the rupee, 
in winter it freezes and is too cold for you. A “ puttah*^ is a liquid measure of 2 seers = f 
Spiti has a peculiar importance as being the of a pucka seer. “They consume,” writes 
only portion of British territory bordering on Captain ‘Hay, “ large quantities, and one man 
Chinese Tibet. Spiti forms a valley in is said to drink on occasions of festivity as 
the ex trenae north-east angle of British India, much as four puttjjbs.” “ Cliaug” can be 
the inhabited portion is said to have an ele- made from other grains besides barley, that 
vatiou of nearly 1 2,986 feet. The valley of made from rice is superior, the wealthier 
Spiti was annexed principally with the view classes in Spiti, &e., use a weak spirit, 
of preventing the evils which would result called arak which is distilled from^ rice, 
from allowing a foreign territory to intervene The Spiti river, rises near the Baralacha 
between the districts of Kangrn, &c., and the pass, the ranges to the iiorlh are 20,000 
wool-producing vallej'^s beyond. Spiti is ap- feet. Spiti is in 5 kothee or snb-divisioiis, 
proached, says Captain Hay, from our own eachuiuleraGyatpooreldcr. — PoweWs Ha7id- 
territories and Kanawar, by six dilFerent booh,, Econ. Frod., Fanjab,, Vol. i, pp. 
routes, and from Ladakh and Tartary by 124-25, 312 ; Capt, Gei'rard's Account of 
three routes, through the two chains of moun- Knnnwar, p. 112. See ludia, Ladak, Marynl 
tains ; many of the passes are at great eleva- or Lowland, 
tions, varying from 14,000 to 18,000 feet.' SPITZEN, Gkr. Lace. 

Spiti is bounded on the north by the Parang SPIUG, Hind. Arnndinaria falcata. 
range, separating it from Ladakh to tlie north- SPIZAETUS ALBOGUL AKIS, Tickell. 
east by iuaccessiblo mountains ; on the east, Limnaetus kienierii. | Spizaetus limnaetns, Ilorsf. 
a valley called Kurateetakpo separates it from The race of these birds in the Dehkan and 
Chinese Tartary, on the south and west, it is Ceylon are rather more crested originating 
enclosed by the portions of the snowy range, the Sp. cristatellus, of authors. — Tennent's 
dividing it from Bishahr, Kulu, and Lahoul. : SkeL NaL p. 245. 

The Ghoont is a hill-breed of horses of the j SPIZAETUS MILVOIDES, Jerd. Syn. 

Himalaya mountains, generally small, strongly j of Aquila pennata, GmeL 

made, hard-mouthed, and sometimes almost | SPIZAETUS NHULENSIS, Hodgson, 

unmanageable. In ascf3nding hill faces, or ; Peculiar, so far as previously observed, to the 

passing along the declivities of mountains, it Himalaya. 

is best to let them have their own way, for SPIZALAUDA, see Mirafra. 

in an intricate passage they often show more i SPLINT COAL, see Coal. 

sagacity than the rider ; their coinrnou pace SPOGEL Plantago ispaghula. 

is a kind of arable, and they stop every now Buzr kaluna, Ar. ‘ Fu.'iliun, Gr. 

and then to breathe, when no application of Karz-katuni, „ Ispa^ul, 

the whip will move them; they are sure- Esubgul, Ispagul, Hind. 

footed, and sometimes halt at the edge of a The seed of the plant Plantago ispaghula, 
precipice, to the terror of the rider ; they are | grown in the upper provinces of In.dia, Guze- 
notsoquick in ascending hills asthel(»w country rat, Persia, &c. The seeds are of a very cooling 
horses, but they descend with double the nature, and form a rich mucilage with boiling 
speed, and endure great fatigue. The ghoont, water, wliich is mucli used by native practi- 
thougb a useful animal, seldom carries any tiouers, and occasionally by European medical 
burden but a man, tlie total number in Spiti men in India, in cases with inflammation of 
is 295 ; they are bred chiefly for sale. They mucous membranes. The seeds met with in 
have two breeds, one a small ghoont, never Bombay are brought from the Persian Gulf, 
above 12 hands high, peculiar to the country ; Guzerat and Sonmeeanee. In India the 
and the other a large breed, from 18 to 13i Plantago isjiaghula is cultivated during the 
hands high, is bought from the Chinese, and cold season for the seeds, the seeds are used as 
usually comes from Choomoortee, for a an emollient and light article of diet for con- 
Chiuese ghoont two years old they give a valescents. In making a decoction of Ispa- 
Spiti ghoont four years old. All are equally ghool take of Ispaghool seeds two drachms, 
hardy and kept out the whole winter, except distilled water one pint. Boil and strain ; 
the yearlings, which are housed. During this preparation is a simple demulcent. That 
winter the ghoont live on the roots of the of Ispaghool is used in dysenteries, and was 
stunted bushes, and are very expert at scrap- recommended by Mr. Twining.— PatiMiier ; 
iug the snow from off them with their fore- O'Shaughnessy p, 510, 
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SPONDIACE^, Jr<A. Tire flog-plum 
tribe of plantn, comprising 2 genera, Y species, 
viz., 6 spondias, 1 poupartia. 

SPONDfAS ACUMINATA, Roxb. 

Ambut, Duk. 

A most elegant middle sized tree, with shin- 
ing leaves. It grows on the western side of 
India, being sufficiently common in all the 
Bombay forests, both coast and inland.* The 
wood, in its natural state, is not of any value, 
butcould becreosoted with advantage, — Rojcb.y 
FL Ind., Vol ii, p. 453 ; Brs. Gibson and 
Riddell. 

SPONDIAS A MARA, Lam, Syu. of Spou- 
dias mangifera, Pers. 

SPONDIAS DULCIS, is much cultivat- 
ed in the Society Islands. Introduced into 
Bombay. In Fiji, Ivi, it yields a kind of Hog- 
plurn, Riddell. 

SPONDIAS ELLIPTICA, Uottl. Syn. of 
Buchfiiiania latifolia. 

SPONDIAS MANGIFERA, Pers., Roxb., 
IV. 4* A., Vol. i, p, 173. 

Spondias arnara, Tjam. Mangifera pinnata, AVn. 

„ ainra, llam. Poupartia mangifera, BL 

„ paniculata, Roxh. Condondong of Rumph. 

Amra, Beng. Canana ainra, Sans. 

Ambalani, diiiil)tC-ra0lla, Singh. 

Kan-am, Bomkay. Kot dong-dong of Riim})h. 

Ky-wm, Burm. Kat-mavu, Tam. 

Babamb, Chenab. Kat maaain inaram, 

Jangli am, Duk. Mirri-inangi maraiu, 

Wild mango tree, Eng. Kat inavu, 

Hog plum tree, „ Ainbara, Tkl. 

Amra, Hind. Ainra, 

Amb.alam, ,, Ainbala cliettu, 

Amb, Mahr. Jvurii mamidi, 

Ambalnm, Maleal. of Pita vriksliamu, 

Ilbeede. Ainatum, 

Kat ambalam, Maleal. Adavi mamidi 

Amrataca, Sans, , Ambud’ha? Uria. 

This is a large tree in the Coromandel 
mountains, but as a cultivated plant, it is 
small. It flowers in the hot season. It grows 
in various parts of India, in some, as in Gan- 
jam and Gumsur, is sufficiently common. It 
there has a straight trunk and attains an ex- 
treme height of 30 feet, with a <drcuraference 
of feet, and its height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, is 7 feet. 
The wood is soft and of littl(? or no use, ex- 
cept for firewood. From wounds made into the 
barkj in the beginning of the hot season, very 
large quantities of a transparent juice issue, 
which soon hardens into a mild insipid gum, 
like gum-arabic. The fruit got its name from 
its resemblance to a mango, but it is harsh 
and little deserving of notice : on the Ma- 
labar coast, the i-oot is considered as em- 
menagogue ; the bark is supposed to be of use 
in dyseuteric affections and a decoction of the 
Wood serviceable in gonorrhoea. The Karens 
have a tradition that in those golden days 
when God dwelt with men, all nations came 
before him on a certain day, each with an 


offering from the fruits of their land, and the 
Karens selected the hog plum for their 
oblation ; which gave such offence, that God 
cursed the Karen nation and placed it lowest 
among all the nations by whom they ai'e 
surrounded. The fruit is eaten raw when 
ripe, and before ripe is pickled, put into cur- 
ries, made into tarts, &c. The fruit when 
fully ripe is of a pale yellow color of a plea- 
sant fiavour, but a little too acid. The sour 
leaves are used iu chatneys. — Ainslie, 221, 
222; Boxb.y Fo/. ii, p. 451 ; Wight and Ar» 
nott, Vol. i, p. 173 ; Voigt, p. 143 ; Capi, 
Macdonald ; Mr. Jaffrey ; Drs. Riddell ; Mc» 
Clelland ; Mason ; Rohde, MSS . ; Col. Lake ; 
Dr. J. L. Stewart, Punjab plants ; Sir WiU 
Ham Jones, Asiatic Researches, Vol. iv, 
p. 284. 

SPONDIAS PANICULATA, Roxb, Syn. 
of Spondias mangifera, Pers. 

SPONDYLUS, a genus of molluscs: the 
species called Spondylus regius is so rare 
that only three broken shells exist iu Europe* 


SPONGE. 

Isfanj ; Isfenj, . Ar. Spunga, IT. 

Tsok-tsa-ya, Burm. Uniwatta, JaP. 

Hai-jung : 8hwui- Spongia officinalis, JLaT. 

p’au-myen, Chin. Ilalispongia, ,, 

Liiig-siau-bwa, ,, Bunga-karang, MaLAT. 

Espoiige, Fr. Abar-murdah, PBBS. 

Scbwamm, Geu. Esponja, SP. 

Mu.T-badul, Guz., Hind. 1 


Sponges from the coasts of Asia Minor and 
Syria are dived for by the people of Calyranos, 
Chalee, Symo and other islands near Rhodes. 
In May a little fleet of caiques set sail from 
Calymiios manned by the greater part of the 
able-bodied of the male population and they 
return in the autumn and sell to their richer 
townsmen who trade in sponges, and these are 
despatched to Trieste, Syria or Smyrna. A 
diver can descend to thirty fathoms and 
remain for 3 minutes. A caustic fluid at the root 
of the sponge is apt to cause ulcers. They 
are cleaned and dried in the fields, and then 
filled with sand to ensure equality of sales. 
Numerous species are known, with soft porous 
bodies, traversed by tortuous canals ; but 
officinal sponge is imported from the Meditl# 
ranean and Red Sea ; some of the coarser 
kind from the West Indies. Those of the 
British seas would probably answer equally well 
for burning. When collected, sponge contains 
numerous small fragments of corals and mi- 
nute shells, from these it must be freed before 
it can be used. Sponge is composed of gela^ 
tine and coagulated albumen. When burnt, 
its ashes give carbon, and some silez, car** 
bonute and phosphate of lime, carbonate of 
soda, chloride and iodide of sodium, bromide 
of magnesia, with a little oxide of iron* 
That known as Turkey sponge, the Spon<^ 
gia officinalis of Linnaeus, of th^ natu- 
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Itl 01 tier Spon^jinfi, is the peculiar skeleton,’ 
;^hole, and is produced in southern and eastern 
seas, though imported into Great Britain 
from Turkey. The imports are in eases, 
each containing about 500 sponges of various 
sizes, averaging in value about oos, per pound. 
The following imports took place into Liver- 
pool in tlie years 

1851 .. . .95 eases. 1854 . , 163 cases. 

1852.. ..175 „ 1855.. 146 „ 

1853.. . .110 „ 

Sponge is a zoophyte, a word made from 
the Greek fwoi^ animal, and (/)vtou a plant. 
The characteristic example of this creature 
ia to be seen in the coral, and the best authors 
divide them into 

i.— Protozoa, inchnling Infusoria, Forami- 
nifera, and Spongiaihe. 

, ii,- — Polypifera, including the Ilydrae, Scr- 
tolaria and Pennatiihiria. 

4ii. — Echiuodermata or Sea-urchins and Star 

fishes. 

. The Protozoa class of Zoophytes, are divided 
into Rhizopoda and Infusoria. The Amihae, 
Foraminifera and NoctiluCi'p, are three orders of 
Rhizopoda. The Infusoria exist in all waters. 
They aresaid to have 7 1 species. The Ganges 
annually transports them to the oc<*ai), to 
the extent of six or eight times the size 
of the great pyramid of Egypt. And the 
waters at a depth of 22,000 feet between the j 
Philippines and Marianne Isles, yielded 116 
species. Polypifera, the polypi, corre.spond ! 
with the Polype of science and the Acalephous 
zoophytes of Cuvier. In nearly all the polype, 
the sexes are separate. They are arranged 
into the classes. Sponge, Alcyonidai, Zoau- 1 
tharia, Discophora and Ctcno|)hora. The 
sponge animal lives at the bottom of the 
sea, and consists of a mass of light elastic 
tissue. Nearly three liundred species are 
knowu, amongst them are the Feather, Fan, 
Bell, Lyre, Trumpet, Distaff, Peacoed;, Tail 
and Neptune’s Glove sponge. River sponges 
are irregular sandy masses, piled on plants and | 
solid bodies in fresh water. The sea sponge ' 
]#found in the Mediterranean, Red Sea and 
Mexican Gulf, attached to rocks, at from 5 to | 
25 fathoms deep. The Syrian fishermen 
fish for sponges from June to October. In 
the Red Sea, the Arabs dive for them and 
sell them in Egypt and at Aden. The 

Spougia, Calcispongia, Ilalispongia and Spon- 
gella constitute a group of which the consti- 
tuent structure is known. The Geodia, 
Casloptychium, Siphonia, Myrmecium, Scy- 
thia, Eudea, Halirrhoa, Happalimus, Cnemi- 
dium, Jerea and Tefhium constitute another 
group, depending on characters of surface and 
general figure. Sponge is gathered from the 
rocks of Vizagapatam, at about 12 feet below 
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the sea. -^ewtotis^evant^ p. 293 ; Hatehett ; 
Royle ; Figuier, pp, 116-121 ; Madras Ex. 
Jnr. Rep. 

SPONGE TREE, Esq. Vachellia far- 
nesinna, IV. 4" rt. 

SPONGIA, a genus of Zoophytes, from 
which as also Calaspongia and Ilalispongia, 
the sponges are obtained, 

SPONGIA OFFICINALIS, see Sponge. 

SPONGITE/E, see Coralliuacea). 

S PON I A ? Species ? 

Telia kaka niuslitee, Tek, of Ci rears. 

Captain Beddome says that this appears to 
beCeltis wightii ol‘ Wight’s leones, and has one 
of the hardest woods he had ever met with— 
light coloured and wtdl worthy of attention. — 
Captain Beddome. 

SPONIA ORIENTALTS, Voigt. 

PapyniH sphteric.i, Knnupf. 

Celtis orientalis, Roxh, FI. Ind. 

Chicolee, Bkn'o. Morali chettu, Tzr,. 

Jeebun, Biulii muni, 

A small erect tree of Ceylon, the Coroman- 
del coast, common along tlie foot of the ghauts, 

I and occurring in the Kenncry forests, Salsette, 

‘ in Nepaul, Bengal, Syllietand As.«am. Rox- 
burgh says iti.s neither useful nor ornamental. 
Voigt mentions that the under hark consi.sts 
of numerous reticulated fibres, and forms a 
natural cloth used by the Garrow race, and 
that its leaves are used for polishing horn. — 
Uoxb. FI. Ind., ii, p. 65 ; Voigty p. 294 
FI or. Andh. ; Mr. W. Jacob. 

SPONIA WJGirm, Planch. 

Marni, Beas. | Kanghi, Umballa. 

A small tree found very sparingly in the 
Siwalik tract up to the Beas, and ocourriug 
also ill the Salt Range, occasionally west of 
the Jumna, in some parts of India its exceed- 
ingly harsh rough leaves are employed to 
polish wood and liorn. — Dr. J. L. Stewards 
P. Plants, p. 210 ; Powells Hand-book. 

SPOOKDIER VAN MEN ADO or the 
Ghost animal of Menado, which is adapt- 
ed for climbing in trees, being provided 
with sharp-nailed toes on its four legs. 
The animal is about eight inches high, cover- 
ed with greyish hair, has large flabby ears, 
piercing eyes, and a long thin tail ou w'hich 
the hair .stands out at right angles. 
SPOROTRICHIIM, Dry Rot. 

SPORTING BUFFALO. In the thick 
forests which cover the Passdun Corle, to the 
east and .south of Caltura, the natives of Cey- 
lon use the sporting buffalo to assist in hunt- 
ing deer and wild hogs. A bell is attached to 
its neck, and a box or basket with one side 
open is securely strapped on its back. This 
at nightfall is lighted by flambeaux of wax, 
and the buffalo bearing it, is driven slowly 
into the jungle. The huntsmen, with tlieir 
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fowling pieces, keep close^under the dnvkened 
side, and as it moves slowly onwards, the 
wild animals, startled -by the sound, and 
bewildered by the light, steal cautiously 
towards it in stupified fascination. Even 
snakes, Tennent was assured, will be attracted 
by this extraordinaiy object, and the leopard I 
also falls a victim to curiosity.— a- 
Sketches of Nat. Ilisty 55. 

gPOTTED DEER OF INDIA, Chitra, 
Sanscrit ; and Cliittal, Hindi of Coutiiieii- 
tal India and Southern Muliratta country of 
the Malayan peninsula, is the Axis maculata 
of Gray and Ham. Smith and the Cervus 
axis of Erxleben and Elliot. 

SPOTTED HEMLOCK, Eng. Conium 

maculntuni. 

SPOTTED HOGDEER, of Hodgson, 
Axis iiiaculatns, Ilam^ Smithy Gray. 

SPRAT. TlieRristle-tiiiiied sprat, Setipiniia, 
a small lisli of the herring tribe is found in 
Burmali seas. It is, however, easily distin- 
guished by a long filament or bristle, which 
is attached to each pectoral fin. This and 
another species are often called sprats by 
Europeans, and they belong to the same tribe. 

^ Mason. 

SPKE.^DING CYPRESS, see Ever- 
greens. 

SPREADING HOGWEED, Boerhaavia 
diandria, Boerhaavia tuberosa, Boerhaavia 
proem n bens. 

SPRENGEL, author of Systema Vegeta- 
bilium. 

SPRENGER, a medical Otfieer of the 
Behgal army. A philologist, who contri- 
buted much to illustrate Persian and Arabic, 
literature. 

SPRINGS. The Tenas.serim Provinces 
are well supplied with hot springs and .some ! 
of them are probably not inferior in their 
medicinal qualities to the fasiiionablc Spas of 
Europe and America. Though their waters | 
have never been subject to any minute analysis, j 
yet we know there is a great variety in the j 
properties of different springs. Tliey may 
be arranged in three different classes, —car- 
bonated, sulphureous, and saline. j 

Carbonated Thermal Sprinys — The hot | 
springs on the Atai an, according to Dr. Heifer’s | 
description, belong to the cai bonated cla.'ss. 
They are situated within two miles of the old 
town of Ataran, and Dr. Heifer thus writes : 
“ There are ten hot springs or rather hot 
water ponds, of which I could only examine 
the nearest, as the access to the others was 
through deep water at 130* Fahrenheit. This 
one was a semi-circular pond about fifty feet 
in circumference. In one place it was thirty- 
five feet deep. The quantity of carbonic acid 
which the springs evolve, seems to render the 


neighbburhood ‘peculiarly adapted to aupport 
vegetable life. The ground around the spring 
is strongly impregnated with iron, and the 
water which runs over the ochre mud has a 
strong styptic taste. The springs on • the 
Ataran approach in their composition nearest 
to the celebrated waters of Toeplitz Their 
medical properties would render them exceL 
lent remedies in a number of diseases : liver 
complaints would fiucl a powerful remedy 40. 
them. If Amherst should be selected as a 
resort for invalids, the hot springs on the 
Ataran could easily be turned to advantage. 
In a direct line, they would be only four or 
five hours distant, and a road could be cut 
through the country without difficulty, so 
that patients could be removed there and 
battle in loco.” Dr. Morton found on analy- 
sis, .that the waters contain a cousidemble 
quantity of calcareous matter, and that the 
tufa, which it deposits on the border of the 
springs, is a carbonate of lime. They appear 
to arise from the mountain limestone, and thus 
to hold a geological position similar to that of 
the hot springs of Great Britain, most of 
which rise from strata below the coal, and 
hence from, or through, the limestone. 

Sulphureous Thermal Springs . — About 
I four miles below Matah at the forks of the 
j Tenasserim and a few miles north of the 
! latitude of Tavoy, there are hot springs 
! highly cbai g(Hl with sulphuretted hydrogen 
; gas, so readily recognized by its smell which 
is precisely that of the washings of a gun- 
barrel ; the odour in both instances being pi*o- 
duced by this same gas. All the stones in 
the springs are of a bright brass-colour, pro- 
duced apparently by tlie deposition of the 
sulphur ; and although the virtues of these 
waters are hidilen from man, they appear to 
be ivell-kiiown to the beasts of the foi*eBt. 
To judge from the tracks around in themoru- 
ing, the most incongruous parties held hei*e 
every night. The delicate little tread of 
the chevrofain and barking deer, are seen 
I side by side with the ma.ssive steps of th^ 
j elephant and rhinoceros ; and tlie tiger, ah% 
tlie leopard seem to lay aside their lierceness, 
and peaceably walk away satisHed with a 
(Iranght of the much coveted beverage. Dr, 
j Heifer paid tlue.se s|)nngs belonged to thd 
class of sulpliuieous mineral watei% tinged 
slightly with chalybeate, like the water of 
Brighton.” Their heat above the atmosphere 
is not great. Mr Bennett at a recent vjsitj; 
found the thermometer to rise iu the hottOl^r 
spring to only 119*. They rise from th^ 
slate rocks, like the warm springs of a con-^ 
siderablc part of Germany.' 

Saline Thermal Springs . — On the margin- 
of the granite range east of Tavoy, either 
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ft%a/the junction of the slate and granite, or^ thermal. The most fi'equeut of all appear 
in the granite itself, is a series of the hottest to be the hot springs without auy very 
springs in the provinces. 1 have visited, says strong mineral impregnation, which are so 
Mr. Mason, four or five in a line of fifty or abundant in the Teuasserim provinces /ind 
sixty miles, and found them uniformly of a in tlie Hazareebaugh districts, in some parts 
saline character. Around one nearly east of of the Himalaya, in the Concan, also in Sind, 
Tavoy, the stones are covered with an efflore- where, as in many other places, an impreg- 
scence resembling epsom or ghiuber salt, nation with carbonate ot lime is common. 
Mr. Bennett found the thermometer in this One or two such have been found in Raj poo- 
spring, to rise to 144*. Major McLeod visit- tana and the Dekhnn. 

ed^one of the series at Palouk, and writes : The Sulphuretted Spring at Chaunch is 

‘‘There are two spots Avhere the springs only twenty miles from the terminus, and 
show themselves. Oue immediately on the j about three miles off the Grand Trunk Road, 
right bank of the river, and another two or It is prettily situated, not far from the Pa- 
three minutes* walk to the north-east inland, cheto hills, and there is a colliery near. But 
There must be 30 or 40 bubbling up along a there is a much more abundant and hotter 
line of about oO feet by 20. The hottest one called Tanloie, on the banks of the Da- 
was 196°, another 194°. No di.sagreeable mooda, two or three miles off. Those at 
smell or taste.” The hottest springs are at Jkim Buklesir are about fifteen miles from 
Pai, ten or fifteen miles north of those visited Mungulpore and the same distance from 
by Major McLeod, and according to Phillips i Sooree : they are further off the highroad, 
they are hotter than auy ou record out of! but are more powerful and abundant. The 
volcanic regions, with the questionable ex- hot spring at Lakarakoondu is not far off, and 
ception of three springs in China, which, there is said to be another near at Kisshuu. 
probably exceeded the temperature of the The elevation of all them may be about 300 
air from 70 to 120 degrees. The principal feet above the sea level. Of these places, 
spring at Pai, — for there are several, — is in a Bum Buklesir, is particularly deserving of 
little sandy basin in the midst of granite rocks j an early investigation, for no analysis of its 
on the margin of a cold-water stream, where 1 waters has yet been made. There are four 
it bubbles up from three or four vents, and or five springs, the temperature at least of 
on immersing the thermometer into one, the the hottest, which is 162*, exceeds that of 
mercury rises to 189°, within fourteen degrees the most popular springs of the kind, Aix la 
of boiling-water. Its location is rather pecu- Chapelle, or Bareges and Cauterets in the 
liar, not being in a valley like the others, Pyrenees. During the four cold weather 
but on the side of a hill more than a thousand months the climate is probably not inferior 
feet above the level of the sea, and surrounded to that of any of those places in their short 
by large masses of coarse grained granite bath season. 

rocks, which seem to have been detached from Doctor Gerard notices a few mineral 
the summit above. springs impregnated with salt, iron and alum. 

The districts, richest in mineral watera, that may possess medicinal virtues, and the 
appear to be the Tenasseiim provinces. famous wells of Zungsum, at the meeting of 

A mineral spriug occurs in theSaugurtalook, the Speetee and Parati rivers, 4 miles north 


Nuggur division of Mysore. A district round 
Hazareebaugh stretching in almost every di- 
rection for about 130 miles, in many places 
literally teeming with hot springs, the upper 
part of the Jullundur Doab, or rather the 
hills beyond its northern boundary, the Salt 
Range and Northern and Western Sind 
next is the Concan, and, though not to be 
compared with any of tlie foregoing, the 
peninsula of Guzerat. Sulphurous springs 
appear to be pretty equally diffused : several 
in Hazareebaugh, some in the Nerbudda, 
some in the Concan and Guzerat, some in 
Sind and the Salt Range, many at the base of 
the Himalaya, and in the upper part of the 
Jullundur Doab. Only oue has been noticed in 
the Madras presidency, (Chittoor is scarcely 
an exception to this,) and no true one in Te- 
nasserim. The great majority of them are 


of Shealkhur, where inscriptions in the Tar- 
tar language on tablets of stone describe 
the particular virtues of each spriug, are 
scarcely beyond the limits of Kunawur. 

Within two days* sail of the port of Kur- 
rachee, within a hundred yards of the sea, 
commences tlie group of mud volcanoes known 
by the inuiie of the Koop of rajah Rama 
Chundra, believed to be of divine origin, i^nd 
to be possessed of miraculous virtues. Three 
of tlie.se were visited by Captain Hart ; a 
fourth was seen by him at a distance, and 
they are said to be very numerous, and to 
extend some way along the shore, and far 
into the interior. About two miles from the 
wells of Tilook Pooree, three hills, of ex- 
tremely light-coloured earth,rise abruptly from 
the plain. The centre hill is conical, slightly 
flutteued uud divided at the top : it is about 
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400 fe4t high : ite southern ftud western sides the date of its appearance is determined by its 
are more precipitous than the others. The Imving given rise to a new era amongst the 
second of group is about half the height hindoos, called Puduvepa, or the new intro- 
of the first ; the two are connected by a ductiou. Contemporaneously with the ap- , 
causeway about fifty yards in length. The pearance of Vaypi the waters, which during 
third covers a greater area than either ; its the rainy season were discharged from the 
apear seena destroyed or broken off, other- ghaut, broke tli rough the banks of the chan- 
wise the characteristics of th(f three closely iiel which usually confined them, overwhelmed 
resemble each other. They are all indented a village, and formed a lake and a harbour so 
at the base with numerous cliasms and fissures, spacioiis that light ships could anchor whera 
which run into the interior, and their sides dry land formerly prevailed ’’ 
are stroked from the summit down as if with Some of the thermal springs, as the Seeta- 
sluices of mud or water overflowing from the knnd, at Monghyr, the water of which is 
crater. A basin of liquid iniul about thirty highly prized and often carried on long voy- 
yards in diameter occupies the whole summit ages, arc probably slightly carbonated, and 
of the largest of the thiee. Air bubbles and observers talk of Indian springs effervescing, 
jets of mud arise from the basin continually, for instance the so-called clialybeajte at Ban- 
the semi-fluid mass within being constantly galore. 

disturbed by them. The whole summit of There are hot springs in Lndak, Nepaul, 
the hill is crusted over with caked mud. The and Sikkim, at Ucdiehul in Ctishmere, and 
same appearances almost exactly are present-' hot sulphur springs near Rajourie, in Goolab 
ed by the fc raters of the two other hills, — , Sing’s territory. 

with this difference, that in the case of one. The thermal springs of the southern Concau 
of them the mud Avas said to rise and fall, do not appear to he powerful, and they have 
occasionally overflowing the crater, some- no advantage as to climate, 
times sinking in it above 1 5 feet. A fourth At the Lukkee Pass, hot springs appear to be 
hill, similar to those just described, occurs at of exactly the same description as those at Peer 
some six miles off. The water and mud all Muggen their position in all likelihood due to 
round is salt. The ground at the base volcanic influences of comparatively recentex- 
of the hills is fulhof cracks and rents. The istence. The hot springs of Peer Muggen, 
same volcanic agency, most probably, which attain a temperature of from 100 to 160, and 
gives rise to the hot sju-ings of Peer Muggen, yield a very copious discharge. The water 
that supply the famous crocodile tank, feeds is perfectly pure, and fertilises the soil around, 
or stimulates the mud volcanoes. A bund- The hot spring takes its name from Peer 
ance of brimstone is found at no great distance, Muggen, a mahomedan saint, whose shrine is 
and one eminence some twelve miles off is close by. The coincidence of the sound with 
known by the name of the sulphur mountain.” the designation given to the long-snouted 
Capt. Robertson describes the whole district, crocodile (mnggur) has led to the inference 
for an area of probably not less than 1,000 that it was Peer Mnggur, the crocodile saint., 
square miles, from the Hara range westward as The crocodiles in the tank are of the kind 
covered with mud cones, active or quiescent, called Garial : they are precisely similar to 
He spent a fortnight amongst them in 1849 those of the Nile and Ganges. One of the 
and could discover no particular day on tanks contains nearly 200 crocodiles : there is 
which they were unusually affected : Captain a spring at no great distance which affords 
Hart had been told that on Monday they were large deposits of sea salt. At Hiuglaj, 
more active than they were on other days, are a series of mud volcanoes, very simi- 
There is nn aperture in the rock throe inches lar in point of form to those of Chedop- 
in diameter, from which, until of late years, a ba, along the sea board of Lus, and now 
jet of flame used to issue ; it was called the in great activity. Here there is no appeiar- 
peri’s fire by the natives, and is believed to ance whatever of there ever having been any 
have become extinguished on some infidel eruption of lava. 

having bathed in the neighbouring well. Almost all strongly carbonated springs in 

There is a very copious hot and sulphurous other parts of the world are found in .the 
spring at Gurrumab or hot well, in theBolau neighbourhood of extinct volcanoes, as in 
Pass, about 200 miles to the northward. Auvergne, the Rhine provinces, the Caucasui^. 

The area of the volcanic field of Bella has or near active ones as at Ischia, they arjsf 
never been precisely determined : it extends scarcely to be looked for in India. Hot' 
some fifty or sixty miles inland, and at least springs are not necessarily indices of volcotiio 
three times as much along shore. action ; they are most common at points of 

Vaypi island on the north side of Cochin, it great displacement of strata, or at the junctioti 
is said rose from out the sea in the year 1341 : of stratified and unstratified rocks. 
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1; Sulphuretted Mineral Springs, 

^Malacca, thermal, Wtml. 

Spnnsr, 27 miles N. from Hazaroebagh, thermal. — 
H. tf. Wihon, 

Bum Buklesir, thermal, 13 miles, W, and S. of 
Sooreo in Bheerbhoom. — -S/jcrwi//. 

' Jnrya Booreo, not far from Chaiiuch, near meeting 
of Bar.akurand Damooda rivers, thermal.— 

Tantloie, near it, on other side Damooda, thermal. 
Tata Pani, Sirgoojah, Chota Nagpoie, therm.al. — 
Breton. 

2 spring-s at N. ba«e of Maha Deo mo’untains, Ner- 
b udd a, thermal . — Sp Ush u ry . 

Well at Gwalior. — Col. Tod. 

. Belew Landonr. — Murray. 

Sonah, 30 miles from Dtdhi, thermal. — Ludlow. 
At Loiisah, in Noorporo.— 

At Bishisht, in Ktilloo, thermal. — Gerard. 

In the Btikh Ravine Salt Range, thermal.— 

At Jiibba in Salt Range, 10 miles K. of Indus, do. 
Chihalee Bass, W. of Imlu.s below Kalibag, do, 

Mittah near Esau Kail, W. bank of Indus, do. 

Peer Mungal .and Ga zee Peer in Sind, therinal. — 
Major Baker nod Lieut. McLayan. 

At Lnkkee Pass, near Schwan, thermal.— fr/isoM. 
Within high watermark in Kattywar. — SnnUicith. i 
Temple of Somnath in Guzerat. Tod. 

Arowlee in the Concau, thermal. — Duncan. 

At Bhadrachelhim on the Godavory, thermal. — 
IJeyne : Malcolrmon. 

At Chittoor, slightly thermal.— //rtr</y. 

2. Saline. 

Several springs at Sooroojkoond near Belciippeeand 
Burkutta, Grand Trunk Road.— 6'/e€rit'<7/ and Uooket\ 
thermal. 

Tevah in Kangara district.— 

Mukhdoor Rusheed in '^hxMun. —Edyeworth. 
Shahpore near Jhnng, — Neehnaduh Mookerjee. 
Ijahard Khad on Sutlej above Roopur. — Wade. 
Universal throughout Salt Range.— /'Vr/w?/?//. 
Sumooudur and Kullur khar lake.s in Salt Range ? 
— Fleming. 

Doozeekoostuok, .Sind, tliermal— Viccary. 

Ooch, Sind.— Ff'e<?ar^. 

Lnkkee Pass. — Gihgon. 

Well at Banda l—Prinsep, 

Near Hyderabad Deccan.— Voysey. 

a. brine. 

Sambher lake .? 

Many springs in S.alt R.ange.— 

Old spring near Jeypore in Assam ? 

Brine springs in Becaneorand Je.ssiilmere.— /mn<r. 
Cachar Hills. 

Peer Muggen, Sciude.— .Ralrer and McLagan. 
h. alkaline, 

Loonarlake, ,50 miles from Janlnah. — Maleolmmn ? 
At Mean Meer,-and others in Punjab.— 

Kairi water, or Soda water wells in Ajineer. — 
Irvine. 

Well at Jowali Mookhi ^^Marcadieu. 

c. aluminous. 

Well below Landour. —Murray. 

d. iodine. 

Traces of iodine in well at Jowali Mookhi and 
Arhin in Kangra.— 

Pitto, Thunga Bara near Hnrripore.— Marcadieu. 
Strong iodide of potash well at Jawali, Mr. Marca* 
dieu states, that though bronchocele is very common 
in the district— the inhabitants of Jiiwali are exempt 
from it. — Marcadieu. 

e. lime. 

Many in Murree billsabove Rawul Vmiieo— Fleming. 
Peeth in Hala mpuntaina, thermal.— F^ccar^. 

Kye in ditto, thermal.— A . Young. 
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Near Sunjabundia, Kurnool, thermal, {Nmhold^ 
temperature decreasing. 

/. siliciom. 

Burrare and Bheem Bhand, Kmrruckpore Hills, 
thermal .— and M'CkUand. 

Umhalla, 

Hot springs at Juinmotrie, Gnngotrie* 

Txefhirnath and Biuldrinath in Giirhwal, valley of 
the Sutlej, 

Chalybeate at Nageouda. 

Spriiijjs ajid fomitniiis Imve witli most races 
beoii objects of worship, and continue to be so 
in India. In the j^reat majority of instauce.s, 
tliey have been regarded by the natives of the 
countiy as emanations of a deity, and as ob- 
jects of worship. Wherever there is a hot spring, 
there is pretty .‘«ure to he a temple, visited 
by pilgrims. Many waters have, however, 
been used medicinally. Some of those, which 
appear to ho most resorted to, for their healing 
virtues, are the springs at Malacca, those at 
Sonah near Dellii, where considerable build- 
ings have been erected for the convenience of 
bathers, at Munnee Karn, and at the Lukkee 
l^ass. All of them are thermal, and except 
Munueo Karn, are snlphnrett(‘d, and natives 
have undoubtedly faith in them in certain 
cases. Such springs might easily at a small 
expense he made more extensively useful to 
nativG.s. Europeari.s can scarcely bo said to 
have ever made a fair trial of any of the 
mineral springs of India. 

The worship of springs and wells was 
practised by the followers of Baal, the Scy- 
thians and their descendants, hut also by the 
Hindoos, the Chinese, the Moors, (he Mahorao- 
dans, the Celtic races and the Indian nations 
of North America. In England, under the 
reign of Canute aud Edgar, edicts were pro- 
mulgated against venerating devils. The 
Iri.sh Celts .suspended pieces of linen to the 
branches of trees as preservatives against the 
gea.sa-dravidect, or sorceries of the Druids, to 
keep their cattle from epidemics and to obtain 
the favour of the duvini maitho or fairies. 
The Irish peasants throw pieces of butter 
into Lough Ciu as a preservation against the 
gcasa dravidect. Tlio fountain of Jobbar-iia- 
Molcht at Tuhrid, is one of the most cele- 
brated in Ireland and is resorted to on Satur- 
day to drink the water of the fountain. The 
Zmiia of North America make annua) offer- 
ing.s to the .spirit of fountains. The Peru- 
vians and Mexicans, like the red Indians wor- 
shipped the sun, tlie moon, the stars, the earth, 
the fountains and the rivers. The Lares of 
the Peruvians were generally stones. — Ma- 
tron ; Dr. H. R. Oswald, M. D . ; Cat. M. 

E. of 1857. See Mineral springs, Hot^. 
SPRUCE FIR, Eng. Abies smithiana. Hook. 
SPUDUKEI, Hind. Microrhyuchus uudi- 
I cauHs. 
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SQUILL. 


SQUIRRELS* 


SPtJLMEI,P(TNj. Calotropis procera, JR. 5r. 

SPUMA DI CEBVOZIA, It. Yeast. 

SPUN, Hind. Picea webbiaua. 

SPUNK, Eng. Amadou. 

SPURGE, Eng. Euphorbia lathyris. Eu- 
phorbia tirucalli, Lin?i, 

SPURGE FLAX, Eng. Daphne giiidium. 

SPURGE OLIVE, Eng. Daphne niezereum. 

SPURGE, TRIANGULAR, Eng. Syn. 
of Euphorbia antiquoriiin, Lin9iy 

SP U RGK VyORTS, Eu phorhiacea}. 

SPURSUANA, Sans., from sprish, to 
touch. 

SPYKERS, Dut. Nails. 

SPYUG, Hind., of Kunawar, Arundinai ia 
utiHs, bill iiamhoo. 

SQU A L US B A RB AT U S, or W a tt’s Shark 
See Fishes, Sharks. 

SQUALUS CARCIIARIAS, Linn ^ or 
White shark. Sec Fishes, Sharks. 

SQUAMIPINNES a family of fishes, as 
under 

Fam. 8. — Squamipiniirs. 

Fiust G roup. — Chajtodoiitina. 

Qtn, 67 Ohietodon, 5 Cholmo, 4 Hemocliua, 
36 Holacautlius, 1 Pomacanthiia, 5 Scatopliagus, 
4 Ephippus, 1 Drepaiie, 1 Hypaiuotus. 

Skconi) Group. — Scorpidina. 

Gtn. 3 Scorpia, 1 Atypua. 

Third Group. — Toxotiiia. 


North of Africa, and the Levant, and otiie 
species occurs on* the coasts of India. The 
bulbs are pear-shaped, and vary in «ize 
from tliat of the fist, to tlie compass of a 
child’s head. The root is very nauseous^ 
intensely bitter, acrimonious, and causing* 
inflammation when rubbed in the skill. As 
met with in the shops, squill is commcTuly in 
tlie form of the dried shreds of the root. It 
is one of the most useful remedies in the 
mateiia McCulloch's Com. Dic.^ 

p. 1077 ; Fa?tlkner. ^ 

SQUILL, COUNTRY. Indian squill. 

Erythroniiim indicum,/?o^ | Scilla indica, 

rnsool, Iskccl,. Ar. Nurriala SiNOn • 

Jiiiiglie piaz, DuK., Guz. Nurri vangayum, Tam 
K anda; Junglie piaz.HiNl). Nurri vunjaynm, ,, 

Ery tlirouium indicuin Lat. A ddivi-tella guddalu, Tel# 

I Scilla iiidica, Kanda, „ 

; Poyaz-i-dhashtia, Pens. 

I The Indian squill, scilhi indica, resembles 
I the true squill in rnedicfinal virtues. Ainslio 
did not find the native meilical practitioners 
employ it. Farriers are in the habit of using 
it, in conjunction with other articles, for 
horses, in cases of strangury and fever. If 
grows in uhundance in waste, sandy soils. — 
Ams. Mat. jMed., p. 44. See Scilla. 

SQUILL A MACULATA, see Stomapoiln. 

SQUILLA STILIFERA, see Stomapoda. 


(hn. Toxotes. 

The Squiimipiinies, include the Cha3todons 
and other curious fishes, us the Coachmen, 
the Horsemen and others. 

SQUARE-STALKED VINE, Eng. Vitex 
ladrangularis, IVnlL, JV. ^1., TV. Ic. 
SQUARE ISL AN L), in the Straits of Singa- 
pore, a name of Barn island. 

SQUARE-HOLED COIN. Tempo, says 
Hodgson, is a handsome copper coin, with a j 
square hole in the centre lor a string to pass ' 
through ; when he arrived at Nagasaki he ob- 
tained fifty-two tempo for one iMexittan dollar. 
When lie lelt Japan in October 18(30, the trea- 
sury at Hakodate gave li fly-one . — Uodysons 
Nagasaki, p. 23. 

SQUASH GOURD, Cncurbita maxima, 
Duck. SeeCucurhita mclopepo. Vegetable 
marrow. ' 

SQUATAROLA HELVETICA (S. ciii- 
erea ; ‘Grey Plover.’) Circuit of northern 
legions, Japan, Java, N. Guinea, Australia : 
tolerably common in India. 

SQUID, FLYING, Loligo sagettatus. 
SQUILL. Scilla muritima. 

Ansul, Ar. Kanda, Hind. 

Pen- lay -pa* dein, Be km. Scilla ; Cipolla niariii.a. It. 
Sea onion, Eng. Scilla, Lat. 

Gignon rnai'in, Scille, Kr. Otdiolla albarrana, 55r. 
Meerzwiebei, Ger. Nurri vangayam, Tam. 

Squill is ft perennial bulbous-rooted plant 
fouud on the shores of Spaiu, Portugal, 


I SQUINANTMUM, a species of rush called 
i Sweet rush or Camel’s liay, sometimes brought 
i'.ilo China from Turkov and Arabia, tied up 
in bundles about a foot long. The stalk, in 
i sliape and colour, resemhlos a barley straw, 
i It is full of I’ungoiis pith, like the British 
rush, leaves like those of wheat. When in 
perleclion, it has a liot, bitterish, not unplea- 
sant taste, and a very fragrant smell. It was 
Ibrmerly used in medieine. — Comp. Desci'. 

S(^UIXE, also Esqniue, Fr. Cliina roof. 

SQUIRRELS, belong to the genus Seiurus, 
of which the following are E. Indian species, 

S. inalabaricus. S. lokriali. S. palniaruni. 

S. iiiHxinitis. S. barbi'i, S. tristriatu*. 

S. elpliiustuiifi. 8. europasiis. S. layardii. 

I S. niacruroidcs, S. laticaudatus. 8, sublincatus. 

V 8. iimcruuniH. 8. lukriuiilcs. 8. muclcllandi. 

I Sciurn.s layanli, which eats the coffee ber- 
i ries, is eommon on estates, the pulp alone is 
; digestible, and the colfee beans are dropped 
■ on logs of wood and on the ground. Two 
kinds frequent the rmmntains of Ceylon, one 
which is peculiar to Ceylon is tho Sciurus . 
teiinciitii. Its iliinensions are large, measur- 
ing upwards of two feet from Iiead to tail 
It' is distinguished from the S. macrurus by ; 
tho predominant black colour of tlie upper 
I surface of the bqdy, with the exception of i 
rusty spot at the base of the ears. 

The long tailed Squirrel, of N. S. Walea 
is one of the riialaugistidoc. 
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SRADMA. 

squirrels, are the genera Pete- 
reniys nod Sciuropterus. 

oral TiehelL Pt. petaurista, PaZ/at. 

' Hying squirrel. Sc. fimbriatus. 

!Pt. inoraatua. Sc. alboniger. 

Pt. ma^ificus. Sc. villosiis. 

Sc. oauicepa. Sc. fuscocapillus. 

— Tefinent's Sketches of jVat. Hist, of Cey- 
lon, pp, 41-42 ; Jerdons Mammals, 

SRADADEVA, see Surya-vanso. 

SBADDHA, amougst the hiiidoo.^, an obse- 
quial ceremony, in which food and water 
are offered to the deceased ancestors of the 
sacrificer, or to the Petri or manes collectively. 
The Preta or Dasapinda Sraddha is an 
offering of a ball of rice to a deceased person, 
by the next of kin, increased by one, daily, 
for ten days, other Sraddha are 

Ekadasi Sraddha. 

Masika or Anwahnrya Sraddha. 

Sapindana and about 13 others. 

The Ekoddishta, or Ekadasi is the obse- 
quies for one (Ek) deceased individual. 
The Abhyu dayaka sradda, is an offering to 
deceased ancestors, or to the manes collec- 
tively, on some prosperous event, as the 
birth of a son or tlie like. The Adya Srad- 
dba, is the first obsequial ceremony after a 
persons decease. The obsequies performed 
monthly, on the day of the new moon are 
called Auwaharya-sraddha, Tiie social or 
legal uncleanness of the hindoo, is called 
Asauch, and occurs from the death of a rela- 
tive or the like. The day preceding a srad- 
dha» is held as a fast day, and called Ativasa. 
Srad’has, as commonly understood are oh- ! 
sequies paid by hindoos to the manes ! 
of deceased ancestors, to effect, hy means : 
of oblations, the re-embodying of the soul | 
of the deceased after burning bis corpse, ; 
and to raise his shade from this world (wliere : 
it would else, according to the notions of the | 
hiudoos, continue to roam among demons and | 
evil spirits) up to lieaven, ami then deify him, | 
as it were, among the manes of <lepai ted an- 
cestors. A hymn is recited among the cere- ^ 
monies of the Srad’ha, and followed by the 
music of flageolets, lutes, &c. In the Srad’Im, 
in honor of deceased ancestors, Lakshmi 
is among most other deities, earnestly invoked, 
particularly when a votary, hy gifts to brah- 
mans, is “desirous of obtaining celestial bliss 
for the defunct.” — Colemmi, p, 162; Moor, 
p, 75 ; WilsoJis Glossar//. See Hindoo, 
Lakshmi, Narayana, Spirit worship. 

SRADDHA DEV A, see Havana, Surya- 
vansa, Yama or Dberinarajah. 

SRADHA VEDA, see Yuma or Dherrna- 
rajah. 

SUADMA, or Sranmu, Txbkt, l?eas of 
Zung.-kiir. 
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SRm^OHCTKB. 

SRAMANAi see Inacriplious, Shaman, 
Brahman. 

SRAVAKA is the generic term of the 
Jain bitty, and Savanga Dhamma laho hodu, 
for Sravaka Dhermalabha bhavatu as used by 
Jivasiddhi in One place, is still the ordinary 
I salutation a Jeti, or religious Jain, proffers to 
the laity. See Jains. 

SRAVAN, see Rahtor. 

SRAVANA, Sans. The fourth month of 
the hindoo solar year, when the sun is in the 
sign Carcataca, answering to the Tamil Audi ; 
also the fifth month of the Luni-solar year, . 
owing to that sort of year beginning with 
Chaitra. 

SRAVANA, Sans. The 22d Lunar man- 
sion. See Serpent, Vnrsha. 

SR’AVASTl, in Pali Sawatthi, or Sewet, a 
famous city in ancient Oudh, now called 
Sahet-Maliet. It is on the Rapti, and is famous 
for Ruddba’s preaching. The position of 
I this famous city, oiio of the most celebrated 
I places iu the annals of buddhism, long 
j puzzled the best scholars. The ruined city 
’ of Sahet-Mahot is situated between Akaona 
land lialrampur at 5 miles from the for- 
I mer aud 1 2 miles from the latter, and at nearly 
I equal distances from Bahraich and Gonda. 
Sravasti is said to have been built by raja 
Sravasta, the son of Yuvanaswa of the solar 
race, and the tenth in descent from Surya 
himself^ Its foundation therefore reaches to 
the fabtilous ag(‘s of Indian history, long 
antei’ior to Kama. — Oimrimgham s Ancient 
G eograp hy (f India, pp , 408, 4 1 0-4 1 1 . Seo 
Sakya Muni. 

SRAWaNI, see Hindu. 

SRKHKO, Pol. Silver. 

SKKE-CIIUND, a son of Nanuk, one of the 
founders of the Sikh faith. The Sikh sects 
are as under — 

Lst.— Oodasee, founded by Sree-Chund, a 
son of Nainik. The Oodasee were rejected 
by Unimer Das, as not being genuine Sikhs. 

2nd. — Behdee, founded by Lukshee Das, 
another son of Nanuk. 

3rd. — Teehun, founded by Gooroo Unggud. 

4th.— Bhulleh, founded by Gooroo Ummer 
Das, 

oth. — Sodhee, founded by Gooroo Ram Das. 

The Behdee, Teehun, Bhulleh and Sodhee 
aro rather Sikhs of the sub-divisions of 
K.shu trees, so called (i. e., of the tribes of 
certain Gooroos,) than distinct sects. 

6th. — Ram Rayee, seceders who adhered to 
Ram Race wlieii Tegh Bahadur became Goo- 
roo. They have a considerable establish- 
ment iu the Lower Himalayas, near Hurdwar. 

I 7lli. — Bunda-Punt’hee, i, e,, of the sect of 
I Bunda, who succeeded Govind as a temporal 
! leader. 
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Stba-^Massuodee, MuMund is simply the an adjective, meaning illustrious* Sri, is 
|iame of a sub-division of the Kshutree ; but the Venus Aphroditus of th^ Indians, 
it is also specially applied to the followers of born like the Grecian Venus from the 
those who resisted Govind ; some say as sea. According to the hindops, every oity 
adherents of Ram Raee, and others as insti- has its own Sri, its own fortune or prosperity* 
gators of the Gooroo’s son to opposition, which in former times seems to have been 
The more common story, however, is that the represented by an image with a temple of ita 
Mussund were the liereditary stewards of own. Tlie practice amongst the ancients of 
the household of the several Gooroos and considering a city under the protection, of 
that they became proud and dissipated, but well-known divinity is more familiar to Euro- 
nevertheless arrogated sanctity to themselves, peans, but an analogous superstition with that 
and personally ill-used many Sikhs for not of the hindoos also prevailed amongstthepoly- 
defering to them; whereupon Govind, re- theists of Europe. Thus in the seven chirfs 
garding them as irreclaimable, expelled them before Thebes, the Theban women seek their 
all except two or three. shrines of the gods who are the guardians of 

9th. — Rungret’ha, converts of the sweeper, the city. — Hind Theat,^ Fo/. ii, 64. See 
and some other inferior castes, are so called. Lakshrai and Krishna. 

10th. — Ramdasee, i. c., Rao or Race Dasee. SRI-AI-TAURKUM, Sans. Calotropis 
Sikhs of the class of Cliurnars, or leather-dres- gigaiitea. — Brown. 
sers,and wIiotracctotheRao Das, or Race Das, SRI ANAND, see Vaiiagi. 
whose writings are inserted in the Grunt’h. SRl BHAGAVATA PURANA, see.Bha- 
11th. — Muzhubee, converts from maliome- gavata, Rama, 
danism are so called. SRI BHAGHA VAT,seeAvataram,l8wara. 

12th. — Akalee, worshippers of Aknl (god), SRI BHATARKA, see ‘Inscriptions, 
the most eminent of the orders of Purists or SRI BUT AN, see Tibet. 

Ascetics. SRI DARGA RAJA, see Inscriptions. 

13rh. — Nihung, the naked, or pure. SRIDHARA SENA, Ist, 2nd and 3rd. 

14th — Nirmulleh, the sinless. One who See Inscriptions, 
has acquired this title usually administers the SRIGALA,Sans. JackalCanis aureus, Ltitn. 
Pahul to others. SRI-GANDA, also Srigundo, Can. Sandal- 

15.— Gheianee, the wise, or perfect. A wood, 
term sometimes applied to Sikhs wlio arc at SRI-GANESA, see Inscriptions, 
once learned and pious. SRI GHATOT KACHA, see Inscriptions. 

16th. — Soothra Shalice, the true, or pure : SRI GUPTA, see Inscriptions, 

said to have been founded by one Sootcha, a SRI IIARlSCIIANDllA DEVA, see lu- 

brahniiu. seriptions. 

17tli. — Siitcheedaroc, likewise the true or | SRI II A RS A, see Inscriptions, 

pure : the founder not ascertained. SRIIIASTJNI, also Bliurumdi, S.AN8.? 

18th. — Bhaee, literally, brother. The or- I lleliotropiuin indicuni. 
dinary title of all Sikhs who have acquired a ; SRI JAVA VARMA DEVA, see luscrip- 
name for holiness ; and it is scarcely the dis- tions. 

tinctive title of a sect, or even of an order. — SRI-KAY.4, Malay. Anona squamosa. 

Cunningham's Hist, of the Sikhs, pp. 378-9. SRI-KRISIINA is the 9th, and Sri- Rama 
SRE'E MUNGAi^AVADOO.TKL. Barber, the 7th ineurnations of Vishnu, as a Kshetria 
SKEEPHUL, BicNOr, Bengal quince, ^Egle and a Dwarf Brahmin, the auuiversaries of. 
marmelos. which ineurnation are observed. 

SRI, Sans. All hiiidoo books are com- SRI M .AT LAKSH MAN A, see Inscriptions, 

menced with this word, written at the top SRINAGAR, the capital of Cashmir i8_ 

of the first page, it is an invocation to 5, 1 46 feet above the sea. 

Ganesh the god of learning, to favour the under- SRI-NAGAR, the ancient capital of Gurh- 
taking. It is similar to the ^ Greek and Ro- wal, in lat. 30* 14' N., and long. 78* 37' E., 

man invocation of Jupiter, the alif, initial of was built iu the 16tli century, on the bank 

the mahomedaus, the Laus Deo of the chris- of Alakanauda, the principal branch of the 
tians. Sri is now a hindoo honorific appellation, Gauges, formerly the residence of the rajas 
answering to Lord when applied to deity, and of Gurhwal — Rev., Jan. 1871 . 

Mr. when used for man. Sri Rangapatnam, SRI NANDA RAJA, see Inscriptions, 
is the hindoo name of Seringapatam ; iu all SRINAT’H DWAR,seeRudraSampi'Rdayi. 

letters to hindoos, Sri is prefixed as an SRINATII GHOSI, see Inscriptions, 

honorary appellation. SRI NE'i'RI BHANJA, see Inscriptions. 

SRI, a name of Lakshmi,, the goddess of SRINGA TAKAMU, Tel. Traps bispi-' 
prosperity but also very frequently used as nosa, Linn. 
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SRIPADA. 


SRI RAKGAt 


SRINGAGRI GURU, see Bharati. 
SRINGAVERA, the moderu Sungroor. 
Sringavera was a city ou the uortli bank of 
the Ganges (or more properly a village, as 
the country ou both sides of the Gauges was 
here a forest), inhabited by Nishndas or wild 
tribes, of whom Guha was the chief, by 
whose assistance Rama, Lakshniuua and Sita 
were ferried over to the south bunk of the 
Ganges, a day’s march above its junction 
with the Jumna. — Hind. Theat.^ i'o/. i, />. 300. 

SRINGEKI, near the Tuinbudra famed as 
a monastery established by Vyasa. 

SRINUGG UR, is on the south bank of 
the Alacuanda, about twenty miles above 
its junction with the Bhagmuctee at Deo 
Prague, where a strip of level ground 
stretches along for three or four miles, form- 
ing the valley known by the same name as j 
the town. The people of Gurhwal are Bhot, i 
dwelling in the passes and their neighbour- j 
hoods, at heights above 6,000 feet. The pass- i 
men state that ridges which within the memory I 
of man were covered with forest and pasture j 
lands are now covered with snow, showing j 
the extension of the snow zone. The Bhot, j 
here, as elsewhere is an agriculturist, and 
is assisted by slaves who live under the roofs 
of their masters. 

SRIPADA, or Adam’s Peak, is in lut. 6* i 
51' N., long. 80* 35' E., in Ceylon, j 

Top of peak 7,385 ft., F. .JvS., or 7,420 ft. Tenn. ; 
Source of Kalu Ganga... 4,345 feet F. S. < 
Bangalow, foot of Sri- 

pada peak 5,114 „ F. S. 

Lower limit of Rhodo- 
dendrons, ou the slopes 

of Sripada is 6,550 „ F. jr S, 

Sripada is the impression of the foot- 
mark of Buddha, on Adam’s Peak, Ceylon, 
left ou his departing. It is noticed in that 
part of the Malmwanso, written by Maliu- 
naama, prior to b. c. 301. Models of this 
are shown in the Alu Wiliam at Cotta and at 
other temples of Ceylon. 'I’lie buddhists are 
the guardian's of the Sripada, but the devo- 
tees of all religions meet here freely arouin’ 
the object of their common adoration. Chris- 
tians, maliomedans and liiudoos have rever- 
ence rfbr the impressions of feet. This on 
the top of Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, is a natu- 
vtil hollow artificially enlarged, said to he the 
impression of a foot of Budd’iia. It is, how- 
ever, called by the hiiidoos, Sripada,' or Sripad, 
meaning the divine footstep, Vishnu hav- 
ing, they say, alighted on that spot — in 
his avatara of Rama, although mahome- 
dans and Christians have also claimed that 
foot-mark as of their religions relics. Hindoos 
make pilgrimages to the Sripada in Ceylon and 
in other places, where similar proofs of an 
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avatar or descent have been discovered. 
Christians and mahomedaus ascribe the mark 
to Adam. See Serapada. 

SRI PARVATA means the same as Sri 
Saila, the mountain of Sri or Lakshmi, a place 
of sanctity in the Dekhan, near the Krishna 
river. It still retains its sanctity, but has 
lost the splendour it'formerly seems to have 
possessed by the extensive remains of sculp* 
tiires, on the mountain, and great labour nud 
cost bestowed on the causeways by which it 
is approached. It is described Col. Mac- 
kenzie in the 5tli and 6th Vol. of the Asiatic 
Researches, and was afterwards visited by 
the late Dr. Voysey. In this temple was one 
of the twelve great Lingas, the worship of 
which seems to have flourished particularly 
about the period of the first mahomedan in- 
vasion. Prior to the same date, also, it seems ' 
to have been a place of great resort for 
Yogis or saiva ascetics. — Hind. Theat.^ Vol» 
ii, p. 18, 277. 

SRTPllAL, the fruit of Egle marmelos so 
called by the hiiidoo poets because it sprung, 
they say, from the milk of Sri, the goddess of 
abundance ; who bestowed it on mankind 
at the request of Iswnra. The Anoiia reti- 
culata, is called Rumphul, or the fruit of 
Rama. Anotlier, the Anona squamosa, 
is named Sitaphul, after Sita. See Bhilva, 
Kurrna, Lakshmi, Saraswati. 

SRI-PHAL, Hind. ..Kglo marmelos. See 
Bhilva. 

SRT-PUNJEMI, SCO Saraswati. 

SRI RAM A, see Inscriptions. 

SRI RAMPURA, sec Topes. 

SRI KANGA, a famous temple and place 
sacred to Vishnu near Triohiiiopoly. Of the 
great religions institutions in the south of 
India are Sri Suilain in Cuddapuh, Conjeve- 
ram, Chelhirnbrarn, Srirangmn, &c. There 
are also many religious edifices of great aivhi- 
teetnral merit very worthy of Ixjing depicted 
and preserved for the beauty of their sculp- 
ture and elegance of their design, su(di as the 
stone muntupam in the Fort at Vellore siiiee 
I use<l as an Arsenal and Cntcherry, the temples 
I at Tanjore, Gungondaram and Tribhnwannm, 
the ruins of Bijaiiagar, the pagodas at Leepielii 
’ in Belliiry, and of Tmlpatiy in Cuddapah, 

; with many others equally worthy of adinira- 
i tioii, ill secluded and desert places, little 
j known beyond their immediate iieighbour- 
j hood. Nearly all the finest buildings of early 
j times have been constructed of stone, wliilo 
tlie edifices of modern times, that is smeo 
about the fourteenth century, comprising 
j some of the most stupendous piles at present 
I to be met with, are of brick. See Sri Sam- 
I praduya. 
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SKI SAJIPiUDAtA. 


SSB-fOMOtr»N. 


SRI RANGA-PATAN, tlio town of Serin- 

gapatam. ^ ^ 

SRI RUDRA SENA, see Inscription*. 

SRI SAMPRADAYA or Rornaiiuja, a 
valfthnavaaect founded about A-.p. 1 150, by Ra- 
manuja Acliarya. Ho was born at Perumbur, 
and stuilied at Kamdii or Conjeveiam, and 
afterwards resided at Sri Ranga, or Sei inga- 
paiani. He tlien visited various shrines pro- 
pagating his reformed views, and reclaiming 
the shrines for the worshippers of Vishnu, 
particularly the celebrated temple ofTripati. 
The sect worships Vishnu and Lakshrni and 
their several incarnations. They decorate 
their temples and dwellings with the Salagra- 
inn stone, and Tulasi plant, and set up in their 
houses, images of stone and silver, which are 
daily worshipped. The temples appropriated 
\ to Vishnu ami Iiis con.sort are resorted to, and 
the pilgrimages made to Lakshmi-Raiaji, Rain- 
nuth, Ranganath, in the south of India, and to 
Badrinath, in the Himalaya, Jogannath in 
Orissa, and Dwaraka on tlie ^lalabar Coast. 
This sect in general prepare their food imli- 
vidnnlly aiid in private, and if a stranger’s 
look fall on the food, the cooking is stopped | 
and the food buried. They must not eat in 
cotton garments, but having bntlied, must put 
on woollen and silk. Their chief religions 
tenet is the assertion that Vishnu is Brabm, 
that he was before all worlds, and was the cause 
and creator of al 1. In opposi tioii to the V edan ta 
doctrines, th(*y deny that the deity is now of | 
foi’m or quality, hut regard him as endowed 1 
with all good qualities and with a two- fold 
form. The supreme spirit Pararnatina,” 
or cause, and the gross one, the effect, the 
universe or matter. Their doctrine is there- 
fore called the Visishthudwaitn or doctrine of 
unity witli attributes. In these as.sertions 
they are followed by most of the Vaishiiava 
sects. They assert three predicates of the 
universe, comprehending the deity : it con- 
sists of Chit or spirit ; Acliit or matter ; and 
Iswara or god, or the enjoyer, the thing en- 
joyed, and , the ruler and controller of both. 
Besides his primary and secondary form as 
the creator and creation, the deity has ajs- 
sumed, at different times, particular forms 
and appearances, for the benefit of his crea- 
tures. He is, or has been, visibly present 
amongst men in five modifications ; in his 
Archa, objects of worship, as images, &c,, in 
theVibahava or avatara, asthe fish, the boar, 
&c., in certain forms called Vyuha, of which 
four are enumerated, Vasudeva or Krishna, 
Balarama, Pradyumna,and Amvuddha ; fourth- 
ly, in the Sukshma form, which, when per- 
fect, comprises six qualities. Blood-offerings 
at the temples are prohibited by all vaishna- 
'Vfts. Their rewltrd for good acts is laid down 


as the perpetual residence in Vaikunt’ba or 
Vishnu’s heaven . — Preffessor Wilson. See 
Mantra, Hindoo. 

SRI TALA M, Sans. Corypha taliera, Roxh. 

SRI UDDYADITTA, sec Inscriptions. 

SRI VIllUPACSHA, see Siva. 

SKI VAISIINAVA, see Hindu, Sanyaai. 

SRI VATI, see Inscriptions. 

SRI YASO VARMA DEV, see Inscriptions 

SRI YUDDHASURA, see Inscriptions. 

SIIOK KUMAI, is called Camhoilia by the 
people. 

SROL, Hind. Alniis, sp . 

SRONG DBZAN GAMPO, see India. 

SRUGIINA, now Sugli, a famous city oi^ 
the old Jumna, near Jagadri. 

SRUTI, Sans. Revelation. 

SRUVA, Sans. The lustral spoon, figured 
as held in the hand of the god Bralima. 

SSE-TCIIOUEN, (Four valleys) also writ- 
ten See-chuen is the largest province in China, 
and pei’haps also the finest. Its tempera- 
ture is moderate, both in winter and summer, 
and neither the long and terrible frosts of the- 
northern nor the stifling heats of the southern 
provinces are ever felt in it. The Yang-tse- 
kiang, one of the finest rivers in the worlds 
traverses this province from south-west ta 
north-cast. Its fertility is such, that it is 
said the produce of a single harvest could 
not he consumed in it in ten years. Great 
numbers of textile and tinctorial plants are 
cultivated in it ; among others the herbaceous 
indigo, Avhich gives a fine blue colour, and 
a kind of hemp or thistle, from which ex- 
tremely fine and delicate fabrics are pro- 
duced. On the hills are fine plantations of 
tea, of which all the most exquisite kinds are 
kept for the epicures of the province. The 
coarsest are sent off to the people of Tibet 
and Turkistan. It is to Sse-tchouen that 
the pharmacists from all the provinces of 
the empire send their travellers to lay in 
their stocks of medicinal plants, for, besides 
that immense quantities are collected in the 
mountains, they have the reputation of pos-, 
sessing more efficacious virtues than those 
found in other countries. The wonder of 
Sse-tcliouen, and one that deserves to bo 
placed even before the famous Kouang-ti, is 
what the Chinese call the Yen-tsing and Ho- 
tsing, wells of salt and wells of fire. M. 
Imhert, long a missionary in this pro^incOi 
but subsequently appointed Vicar Apostolio 
in Corea, where he was martyred in 1838, 
says the number of salt wells is very consw 
derable ; there are some dozens of them in^ 
a tract of country of about ten leagues long ' 
by four or five broad. Every one here wbo^ 
has made a little money, looks out for a 
partner, and begins to dig one or more wells. 
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SSB-TCHEtOUSN. STAFF CO&PS* 

If diere bd a depth ofthm or four feei of ml which is brought from Canton or Tonquiut y 
on the surface, they plant in thfs a tube of Tha air that issues from these wells is highly 
kiJliwp iwiiiil siirnifMintril by a stone, in which inflammable.. If when the tubeful of water is 
an oriflce of the desired size of four or fire near the top yoa were to present a torch at 
inches has been cut. Upon this they begin the opening, a great flhmei tweo^ or thirty 
to work in the tube a rammer of three or feet in height, would be kindled, which would 
four hundred pounds’ weight, which is notched burn the shed with the rapidity and explo- 
and made a little concave above and convex sion of gunpowder. This does happen somo- 
balow ; a strong man, very lightly dressed, times through the impimdence. of workmen, 
then mounts on a scaffolding, and jumps or in shine cases from a malicious desire to corn- 
all day long on a kind of lever that raises I rnit suicide in company. There are some wells 
this rammer about two feet, and then lets it ! from which fire onlj'^, and no salt, is obtained, 
fall by its own weight. From time to time a ' they are called Ho-tsing, fire wells. A little 
few pails of watei* are thrown into the hole, | tube of bamboo closes the opening of the well, 
to soften the material of the rock, and reduce j and conducts the inflammable air to where it 
it to pulp. The rammer is suspended to a | is required ; it is then kindled with a taper, and 
rattan cord, not thicker than finger, but burns continually. The flame is of a bluish 
as strong as the ropes of catgut. This cord is j colour, three or four inches high, and one 
fixed to the lever, and a triangular piece of ! inch in diameter. Mere the fire is not sufli- 


wood is attached to it. And at night these 
two are replaced by another pair of workmen. 
When they have bored three inches, they 
draw up the tube, with all the matter it is 
loaded with, by means of a great cylinder, 
wMch serves to roll the cord on. In this 
manner these little wells or tubes are made 
quite perpendicular, and as polished as glass. 
Sometimes the ground is not rock all through, 
but beds of coal and other materials are found, j 
and then the operation becomes more diffi- 
cult, and sometimes even entirely useless ; for, 
as these substances do not all offer equal re- 
sistance, it may happen that the well loses its 
perpendicularity ; but these cases are rare. 
Sometimes the large iron ring that suspends 
the rammer, breaks, and then five or six 
mouths’ labour are needed before it is pos- 
sible, with the help of other rammers, to break 
up the first and reduce it to a pulp. When 
the rock is good, the work advances at the 
rate of two feet in tweuty-four hours, so that 
about three years are required to dig a well. 
To draw water from it, a tube of bamboo, 
twenty-four feet long, is put down, at the 
bottom of which there is a valve or sucker ; 
when it has reached the bottom, a strong man 
sits on the rope, and shakes it, so that every 
shake opens the sucker, and makes the water 
rise. The tube being full, a great spindle- 
shaped cylinder of fifty feet in circumfer- 
ence, upon which the rope is wound, is 
woil^ed by two, three, or four buffaloes, till it 
is drawn This rope also is made of rat- 
tan. The buffaloes, however, are very 
ill suited to this labour, and they die in great 
numbers. The water of these wells is very 
saltish ; it gives, on evaporation, one-fifth, 
or even sometimes one- fourth. The salt is 
also of very acrid quality, so much so as often 
to inflame the throat to a painful degree ; and 
it is then necessary to make use of sea-salt, 
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cient to boil tho salt, but at about forty leagues 
off there are much larger fire wells. Show- 
men often fill bladders with it, and cany it 
about tlie country ; they make a hole in the 
bladder with a needle and kindle it with a 
taper, to amuse lookers on. This is no doubt 
what the chemists call carburetted hydro- 
gen. Sse-Tchouen, the most remarkable 
of the eighteen provinces of China, is that in 
which Christianity is the most flourishing. It 
counts nearly a hundred thousand Christians, 
mostly zealous and ffiithful in the fulfilment 
of their duties. — Hues Chinese Empire^ VoL 
i, pp. 288 to 303. 

SSIPAN DAGH. Tho mountain called 
the Ssipan Dagh rises to the height of 10,000 
feet, and lies between lake Van and the 
Murad Tchai or Eastern Euphrates. The 
river there is crossed ou a raft, supported on 
inflated skins. The mountain appears to rise 
abruptly from the plain and is covered with 
perpetual snow. 

STACHYS. A genus of plants of no great 
beauty, weedy nature and hardly worth culti- 
Riddell, 

STACHYS MALABARICA, Sieb, Syn. 
of Anisomeles malabaricja. 

STACHYTARPHETA JAMAICENSIS, 
Vahl. 

Jamaica bastard verbain, Eng. ) Rata-nil-nakuta, Cet. 

An annual, with blue flowers in terminal 
spikes ; common. — Riddell, 
STACHYTARPHETA MUTABILIS. 
A shrubby plant with variegated scarlet 
flowers in terminal spikes ; propagated by 
cuttings — Riddell. 

STADMANNIA TRIJUGA, Spr. Syn. 
of Schleichera trijuga, Willd. 

STAFF CORPS a system of officering 
the native army of British India, introduced 
into India, by the Royal Warrant of 16th 
January 1861. 
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Statementshowing the different grades in the Bengal, Madras and Bombay Staff Corpsfor the next lOyears, compiled from Army Lists, corrected to 31st Dec. 1871. 

The promotions have been made to the end of each year. 
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STAFF, a staff wUh a oropked, fiei|d 
earned hy Arabs. The Darvesh. carry a staff. 

STAFF TREK, Cetastrus paniculatiis, 
Willde. Staff-tree oil, oil oiP Celostrus pani*- 
culata. See Malknngiini. 

STAG. Tlie sub-family Cervinge of the 
family Cervida^, are the true stags, and com- 
pri.^^e the Kashmir stag or Cervus wallichii ; the 
Sikim stag or Cervus afliuis. 

Cervus waltichiiy Cuv., Blyth, F. Cuv. 
The Kashmir stag. 

C. ca.spianiis, Falconer, I C. cashinirienfeis, Falconer 
C. elaphus, Pallas. | C. nareyanus, JJodyson, 

]5arasiiigha, lIiND. I Maral, Pbiw. 

IlaDgul ; Hfuiglii, Kash. I 

The Kashmir slag is about 7 or feet long 
aud from 12 to 13 hands high with a tail about 
5 inches. It is found in Kashmir, and as far 
as the Black Sea in Central and Western 
Asia, and it is common in Persia. Its horns, 
in the adult arc usually bifurcate in the 
extremities. In summer its hair is bright 
rufous, passing into livcr-ln’own or bright pale, 
rufous chesnut. It nearly approaches the red 
deer of Europe. It inhabits tlie magnificeht 
pine forests, nsnally, rn summer, at a height 
of 9,000 to 12,000 feet, but corning much 
lower in autumn and winter. The horns are 
perfect in October when the rutting season 
begins, and the stags may be hoard bellowing 
in the woods all (lay long and they are then 
easily stalked. The females gestate till April. 
The Kashmir stag flies before the tare and 
markhor, when the two latter are driven by 
the rigors of winter to sc^ek food and shelter 
in the deer forests, for it is seldom they leave 
the dizzy crags or the mountain-tops unless 
forced by severity of weather. 

Cervus affiniSy Ilodgstm, Blyth. Sikim stag. 
Sia rupclni, | Slioii, TlB. 

The Sikim stag is about 8 feet long, and 
about 4^ to 5 feet high witli pale smooth 
horns bifurcate at the tip. In summer it is of a 
pale rufous colour, in winter a fine clear giw 
with a moderately large white disk. It 
nearly resemhl(*s the Wapiti of Canada. Ifc 
inhabits Eastern Tibet and the Choomhl' 
valley on the Sikim side of Tibet. It is pi’O-f 
bably the great stag of N. China, tho IrbiSpb 
of Siberia and tho Alain of Atkinson. 

Cervus barharusy Bennett. Stag of Nj,* 
Africa. 

Cervus sikuy Schlegel. Japan stag. 

Cervus mantchuricuSy Swinhoe. Stag: op 
Mantchurca. 

Cervus taiouensisy Swinhoe. StagofFopmp^ 
Tarandus ranf/i/ery tho reindeer jof 
glacial regions. , ^ 

Varna vulgai'is is the fallow deer of Eoro^^; 
Aloes macfilisy Ogilby. Is the elk or 
deer from the marshy forests of the E« on<} W, 
continents, is six feet h\^r-^Adam9^ Jerdon, 
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STALAGMITlfiS OVAUFOUA. 

STAGMARIA VERNICiFLUA, one of 
the. black varnish trees of China. — O'Sh. 
STAGNATA, It. Tin ? 

STAQNO, It. Pewter? 

STAGPA, Hiki). Hetula hhojputra. 

STAHL, Geu. Steel 

STAL, Rijs., Sw. Sfcel. 

STALACTITE niul Stula!j;mite. Sbilacti- 
tic earbonnte of lime occurs cljicfly in ionj< 
masses suspended from the roofs of caverns 
in limestone rooks. Stahu'lites appear to bo 
continually forming ; water containing car- 
bonate of lime held in solution hy carbonic 
acid, trickling through crovi(?es in the roofs 
of the caverns, gradually during its exposm*e 
to the air loses its carbonic aciJ, and conse- 
quently deposits its carbonat(‘ of lime ; the 
water passing over the portion first deposited 
gradually adds to it, and eventually gives the 
carbonate of lime its great length and stalac- 
titic character. 'J'he latter deposits, called 
stalagmites, are formed on the floor of the : 
cavern by the water there depositing that 
portion of its carhonato of lime which is not 
separated during the formation of the stalac- 
tite. Caverns arc sometimes nearly filled with 
these deposits. Carhonato of lime, is a very 
abundant mineral in the Tenasseriin pro- 
vinces and embraces several varieties. Sta- 
lactical carbonate of lime is one of these. All 
the Tenassorim limestone caves have stalac- 
tites hanging from thoii; roofs ; and stalag- 
mites raised on ihcir floors. The Siamese 
Karens often bring over bits of limestone of 
the shape of a shell, and wlien broken, a shell 
usually of the genus melaiiia appears, that 
has Ixjen encrusted with carbonate of lime. 
Much of the alabaster of which ornaments 
are made is stalagmite ; but all tlio ala- 
baster images of the Teuasserim coast are 
made ef marble : and not of compact gyp- 
sum, which they mu cli resemble. — J^ng- Cyc., 
Mason. 

STALAGMITES CAMBOGIOIDES, see 
Dyes, CIusincea>, Gamboge, Ilebradendron, 
Oosara rowand. 

STALAGMITES OVALIFOLIA, Ihown 
and Qraham, 

Xanthofhymus ovalifolius. 

A native of the soutliern provinces of India 
and Ceylon. The seeds were sent from 
Ceylon by General Hay MacDowal, to the 
Calcutta garden, under the Singhalese name 
Ambul ghorka ; in 7 to 10 years the trees 
began to blossom during the whole bf the hot 
geason, and in July 1812, when ten years old, 
thay produced perfectly ripe fruit. Dr. Wight 
was ofopinionthat this tree yields one kind of 
the gamboge of Ceylon. — Jdoxh,^ Vbl. ii, p. 
632 ; 0'8haughnessf/i p. 236. 
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^ STAPBLIA 

STALAGMITES PKJVoRIUS, G. Don. 

Xanthochymus pictorius, JRoxb. 

Dampel, Ukng., Hind. I Kata Ghorka, SiNOii.. 

A native of tlio mountainous districts of 
India j leaves opposite, linear, Inmicolnto ; 
flowers in lateral lascicles, berry ovate, point- 
ed. Fruit ripens in November and Deceml er, 
and the tree yields a large quantity of inferior 
gamboge. — & Shnughnessg^ p. 236. 

STAN, or St’haii, Sans., Pkks. A place, 
a country, us Hindustan, Affghanistan, Holu* 
chistan, the country of the Hindoo, Affghan, 
Heluch. 

STAN-GYlHi, see Koro.s. 

STANIZYE, mo an agricultural, and tho 
Ahmed Zye a pastoral, iiilx* of Afighans : 
these ns also the Kaisur Kheil and Smn- 
mulzyc or Ismail Zye, who have migra- 
tory liabits, hnt dwell to tho south and 
oast of Gliiziii, are snb-di visions of tho 
Sulimnn Kheil. The Shirpan arc an as- 
.soeiated body, formed out of tho oilier klieil. 
Ghizni is a Gbilzyc town. See Affghan. 

SrANLEI, a traveller who waait in 
search of Dr. Livingstone into the interior of 
Central Africa. 

STANLEY, Loid, w^ns tho first Sec.retary 
of State for India, and ex-officio Pre.sident of 
tho India Council, On the resignation of Lord 
Ellonhorough, in May 1858, Lord Stanley 
resigned the Colonies into the hands of Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton, and became President of 
tlio Board of Control. The hitter hoard 
merged into tho Council of State for India, 
tho result of n hill to that effect introduced 
by Lord Stanley during the Parliamentniy 
Session of 1 857-58, and which received tho 
royal assent in July 1858. 

STANNUM, Lat. Tin. 

STANNUM IN1)ICUM,Lat. Zinc. 

STAPELIA ,aii extensive gemi.s of plants 
belonging to the Asclepiudeio wdtiJ e,uri- 
ou.sly marked flower.s like a ton(r.s iback, 
they are star-shaped, and grow front's the 
roots ; theso plants being succulent, S^io 
apt to drop off if grown in too rich or moist' 
a soil, they give seed and may he cultivated 
from it, hut more readily from slip.s shaded 

partially, and watered sparingly Riddell. 

STAPELIA BUFFONIA. 

Karalum, Duk. 

Toad-like StapelFh. 

STAPELIA GRANDIFLORA and S. 
variegnta. — The species are stcmlcss plants 
with fostid flowers, star-shaped, colour re- 
sembling a toad’s back : the plants should not 
have much water or be exposed to the sun ; 
easily propagated by seed or cuttings. — Rid- 
delta 

STAPELIA VIRGATA, 

CallymoUan, Tail, | Koondana Komooloo, 
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STAPHILI^lDiE, Leach,, a family of 
the Grusfcacero, comprising the genera, 

Ocypus, Kirbf/, Prognatha, latr, 

Philontliua, Leach. Leptochiroa, Petty. 

XanthulinuH, Dahl Oxytelua, Grav 

Siiiiiiis, Leach, Trogophlcoua, Mann, 

(Edichirua, Krich. Taprobaiijc, Wlk, 

Pojdorus, Fahr, Oiiialimn, (xrav, 

Steiuis, Latr. Aleochara, Orav, 

Oaorius, fjcach, Diuarda, Leach. 

8TAPIIULINOS, Gk., of Dios. Cnrrofc. 
STAPllYLJ^LX, the type of tlie natural 
order StaiphyleacccT. One species is a native 
of Europe, one of North America, one of 
Japan, two of Jamaica, one of Peru, and one 
of tlio Himalaya. — AW/. Cyc, ; V o'ujt. 
8TAPI1YLKA EAIODI, Itoylc, 

(hildar, Pkas. i (Miitra.kurkni, Jjiklom 

CliLial, CjiKXAn. Tlianari, Ravi 

Jkin-shap^uli, ,, Mar-clioh, PKits. 

„ Imkliura., „ Xa^^-<Ian, Siri'LKJ. 

Serpent slick, Ex<}. Ka^haiiia, „ 

A small tree found by Dr. Koylo in the 
Jlimalaya, at an elevation of 7,000 feet, 
not uncommon in IMnrree and Hazara. Hark 
of branches speckled, whence, on the 
doctrine of signatures, arises the belief 
that a bramth or stick of it kept by one will 
<lrive away snakes, ft is often found in the 
Himalaya from 6,000 to 0,000 feet, up to the 
Indus, and beyond it. Dr. Wallich, |)rocurcd 
it from Srinuggur, Dr. Royle found it ou 
Uruk ta, about 7,000 feet of elevation, also near j 
linrkote, and had it brought to him from near 
Peer Punjab — Uoylc^ 111, Him. />. 16o; 
ill. Him. Hoi., p. 166. 

S'rAR. Niebuhr considers that the stars 
are brighter in Norway than in the Arabian 
deserts. Hurton says he never saw them so 
bright as on the Neilgherry hills. 

SdWU- ANISE 

Jkidifni-i-kliatai, An., Pints. Anise <r»’t«)ih*, Pn. ! 

llwai-hiang ; Ta-liwai- Ikidiun, Hind. 

fiiang, ■ CiiLN. ykimnii, .1 ai*. 

Pali-koli-liwin-liiang, „ Aiiasi-pu, Tam, 

AnnH-phool, Dck. 

Star-anise is the fruit of the Illiciuni ani- 
satum of Liniueus, a shrub or small tree, which 
gro^vs in several phases in the south eastern 
parts of Asia, in China, Japan, the Philippines, 
and the countries extending from China to 
Japan from 232° to 3oN. hit. The name is giveu 
from the clustering star like form assumed 
by thecapsules or pods, live to twelve in number, 
joined together at one end and diverging in 
I'ays generally fine. These are used all over 
the east, as a eondiment. Tliey are prized 
for tile volatile oil obtained from them, and for 
their aromatic taste. The barks have a more 
aromatic flavour than the seeds, but they are 
not so sweet. In China, their most common 
use is to season sweet dishes . In Japan they 
are placed on the tombs of friends and pre- 
sented as oflerings in the temples. They are 
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chiefly exported direct to India, Englaod, and 
the north of Europe, at the^ average value of 
8| dollars per picul.' Iii 18o0, 695 piculfl 
were exported from Canton, valued at 8,200 
Spanish dollars. In India they are much 
used in seasoning curries aud fluvouriug 
native di.shes, and largif quantities are used in 
Europe in the preparation of liqueurs. ^,000 
piculs of anise are exported annually frpm 
Cambodia, and, in 1848,81 piculs of oil of 
aniseed, valued from 1 1,900 dollars were ex- 
ported from Canton. In preparing a spirit of 
anise, the Star Anise, may be used insteat^of 
common anise. In England, it is from this 
fruit that the oil of anise is prepared, and it 
I imparts the peculiar flavour of Anisette de 
I Hourdeau x. — Buriott.^ HU grim age to Meccak, 
I Vol. i, p. 308 ; Mon'ison ; Simmonds ; 

I Faulkner ; (yShaughnessg, Heng. Hhar,y p, 
I 421 ; Vegetable Kiugdoni^ 23. See Illicum 
anisatum. 

! STAR ANISE OIL, Oil of fruit ofllli- 
ciiim anisaium. • 

STAR APHLE, Exo. Chrysoidiyllum acu- 
minntuni. 

STAUIUJS, Hind. Hippophac rharauoides. 

STARCH. 

Akgooi), Ak. Kaiiji, Oai’UB,^ Malay. 


Kau, Huum. Nisliashfa, ’ PebS. 

Amidon, FK.,>Si*. Kruolnnal, RU3.\ 

Auiidan, (iKH. Amidon, Almidon, Sp. 

Gaiiji, Hind. Godambomao, TaM. 

Amito, Amodi, It, 


Thestarch of (lomnierce is procured general- 
ly from wheat flour and potatoes. The best 
kind is white, soft, friable, and easily reduced 
to powder. It is insoluble in cold water aud 
alcohol, but readily affords a gelatinous solu- 
tion in warm water, whicli is largely employ- 
ed for stilfeiiiiig articles of wearing apparel, 
and for dressing some descriptions of goods 
after weaving. It is also much employed by 
calico printers, and others. Starch is very 
generally present in the vegclable kingdom. 
It occurs ill the forms of irregularly-shaped 
granules enclosed in the cells of plants,. It is 
easily detected in the cells of plants under the 
microscope, by the addition of a small quan- 
tity of solution of iodine which immediately 
gives to the starch granules a blue colouiv 
Starch can bo reailily .separated fiorn the tis-^: 
sues of plants, on a large scale by bruising 
them and stirring them in water ; when left: 
at rest the cellulose of the tissue falls to the 
bottom of the vessel, and the starch floats la 
the water. If the water coutainiiig tlie stai'C& 
be now poureii off and allowed to stand a feiv 
I hours, the starch will fall to the bottom of 
the vessel, and is easily collected. Iq this 
way it is obtained for commercial aud diet^ti- 
cal purposes. Startdi is thus found to be 
diffusible through water, but uot soluble in it, 
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Slafch differs from cellulose, on the one hand, 
its diffiisibiyty through water ; and on 
the other, from dextrine, sugar, and gum, by 
its insolubility. Iti composition it resembles 
these substanecs, and during the growth of the 
plant it is evidently (converted into one or the 
oilier according to the iiecessities of the plant. 
Starch is easily manufactured, and is large- 
ly used in several of the arts, as well as an 
article of diet. It ean he ubiained from a 
great variety of plants, and in iny of tho most 
productive of it are nsitives of the tropical 
countries in tho East. Starch occurs in the 
forms of irregiilarly-slinped granules enclosed 
in the cells of plants, and can be easily sepa- 
iraied from the tissues of plants, on a large 
scale by bruising them, and stirring them in 
■water ; when left at rest tho cellulose of the 
tissue falls to the bottom of the vessel, and 
the starch floats in the water. Starch is one of 
the constituent parts in all mealy farinaceous 
seeds, fruits, roots, and other parts of [)lants. 
In the West Indies, the Maranta arundiiiacea, 
allomyea, and n()bilis.an<l various species of 
Canua furnish this lecula. Two varieties of 
Cassava furnish a very superior (pialily, which 
is known in commerce as Brazilian arrowroot, | 
the amylaceous matter I’rom Zamia pumilaaud 
other species at the Cape of Good Hope has 
been sent as arrowrooti, a simibir product is 
obtained in Chili from Alstromeria pallida, 

■ and the Singhalese g<*t a kind of starch from 
the nut of the Cyeas circinalis by pounding 
the fresh kernels. The following are tho 
' chief fecula or stareh-liko substances of tho 
Elast and may bo consulted se|)aratcly also 
under the heads Arrow Root, Food and Maran- 
' tea. 


of diet, the most tenacious Varieties of starches 
are preferred, on account of tho economy of 
employing an article of which a less quantity 
will suifice, and the same is true when applied 
to starching linen, provided the jelly bo not 
defleient in clearness. In respect to teiiactity, 
there is a very great difference between the 
jellies pre[mreil from tho different starches, 
a tlisc of jelly prepared from sweet (Jassava 
breaking with 7.8 grains, while that of u jelly 
from the Tons Ics mois, of the West Indies 
did not break with a weight of 2,44() grains. 
Experiments of a similar kind are required 
to test the standies of India. When starch 
jelly i.s used for the purpose of -sturchiug 
or glazing linen, or cotton goods, the most 
transparent varieties are prefciKMl, provid- 
ed they also possess the requisite tenacity, 
but on this point, also experiments regnrdiui; 
the Indian starclie.s are necjussary. J^tai idies 
from different plants are best distinguished 
from one anotluu* by examining eitlnu* as 
transparent, o[)aqne, objec.ts, llieir grains nr 
globules with a microscope, for though in the 
same sjKH'ues, there aie considerabltMlitferences 
in size and form, the different kinds are on 
the whole quite di.stinguishable. 4’hi's is of 
the more importance because the adulteration 
of starches is chiefly effected by mixing a 
cheai) variety with a higher priced one, and 
in practice when the observer has a number 
of pure and authentic specimens before him 
to have re«;ourse to ns stnmlards of corn- 
pari.son, the discrimination is by no mtuins 
difficult. In making a decoction of starch 
for medicunal purposes, instead of European 
standi, Indian arrow-root (tikor,) can be em- 
ployed. The mahomedans of lower India 


Arrow root, West Indian, 
Arrow root. East Indian, 

Do. do. 

Do. • do. 

Do. Mergui, 
Tapioca, 

Cassava- meal. 


. .Mamiita arundinacea. 

( -Maranta i aiuo3.si.ssima, also Cur- 
cunia an^'ustifolia. 

. .from other species of Curcuma. 

. .TaccJi pinnatiOda. 

. . Jati ..i)iia luaiiihot. 

Im. 


jirepaio starch from wheat ns in Europe ; 
they also sometimes make it from some of the 
edible roots, such as the Kooii, a variety of 
Cureumaangustifolia. 

Wild ginger grows everywhere in tlie 


Plantain meal, . . Musa paradi»iaca. 

Sago, Blngapoor, .. Aren;fa saccliarifera. 

Sago, Malabar, . Cnryota urens. 

Sago-meal, ..riijmiix farinifera. 

Suep, . . ii ahen ari a, . 

Kelttmbinm seeds, . .Nelumbiuni spcciosum. 

Singhara seeds, . . Trapa bispinosa. 

Yams, . . Dloscorea, ' var. .sp-) 

Telix^ potato, . ■ Ainori>hop)iallu.s campan ulatus. 

Sweet potato, . . Batata:) esculcnta. 

CSeylon m')ss, ..Plocaria Candida. 

Kotee kalangoo, . . Aporto^^eton monostachyon. 

Farina of . .I’arkia bl^lobo.sa. 

Ohara kelangoo, . . Flectranthus tuberosus. 

Cfaampoo, . . Call lium nyinpbifolium. 

Sago,, Indian, ..Cyous rcvoliita. 

..Cyca.'j cir;.dnalis. 

y The specific quantity of starch derived from 
several plants varies from 1*41 to T47, and 
probably those specimens prepared from dry 
seeds, such as wheat ami maize starch, which, 
as commercial articles at least, are less pure 
than those prepared from recently dug roots, 
have also the lowest density. As an article 


Chittagong district; it is very difficult to era- 
dicate it from land, as the smallest root or 
piece of a nmt that has an eye will spring up 
again. Tho plant die.s ofl’ in December. Tho 
yield of .starcli from it was estimated at 1 
ounce from I pound of the root. The supply 
of the root being inexhaustible, any ([uantity 
of starch might 1x3 extracted from it yearly, 
and it might be foupil a valuable article ot 
commerce. There would bo no expense for 
cultivation, and allowing for the cost of dig- 
ging the root, and manufacturing tho starch 
by bruising and macerating the root in water 
and drying the deposit, the product would be 
cheaper than Arracan rice, which is believed 
to be largely exported to Europe to be used, 
not as. food,’ but in manufacture for glazing 
linen, &c. 
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Gluten is identical with fibrine, and is 
a form of protein. Tlie straw of wheat, 
and the chuif, or the culm, and the flowers, 
also contain 79 per cent, of organic mat- 
ter. This consists principally of unazotis- 
eil vegetable matter, and may tiierefore be 
nsed as an article of diet I'orcattle, Ihe 
cnlrns of wheat are aiso used for tbe pnr- 
poge of making plait from whicli straw 
bats and bonnets are made, a manufacture of 
consideriiblo importaiiee iu some parts of 
Europe. Tbe ultimate dictetical a<;ti(>ii of all 
Ktarehesis tlie same, and tbe preference given ; 
loarrowrootis duetoits flavour alone. ftmnk(‘s i 
a good -jelly, but it smells and lasies slightly 
of linseed oil, and leaves a faint bitter tasle 
upon tile pjilate ; and unh.*ss ibis is due to 
wantof eare in its preparation and (tan be got 
rid of, it would not bo aectiplable to Europeans. 
As to tlu^ nutritious (piality of starch, modern 
researcli has shown it to bo deficient iu flesh- 
produeiug pro[)erti(‘s, and that it can only be 
called strengtheiimg when mixt'd, ns it usu- 
ally is with milk, or dour containing glu'en. 
It would thoretore appear to bo a mis(ak (3 to 
Knp[)os(( tliat as an artichi of diet it can lx* 
uiual to twice tbe (piantity (»f Hour of Lhmi- 
cum grossarium, whicii iu all probability, be- 
sides its stareli, contains a considerabh3 
qiyintity of gluten. Tho starch granules in 
C. tuberosa are coin[)omul, and tln?y have in 
consequence a very ditfeient shape fnan the 
various arrowroot starches from wliich tliey 
can bo easily distiiiguisbed u'itli the inieros- 
cciie. They vary mucli iu size, fin* smaller 
having a diameter less than l-ll,0()0ths of an 
inch. They dipolarize, and the usual black 
dot can be seen iu granules of l-o,000tbsof an 
inch in diafneter. — Ro.rb. ; Ainslie^p. 33(5 ; j 
Bevd. James B. Kearns, M i ssionari/ S.P.G. ; j 
Gnptain J . Mifchellf Officer in charge of the 
G >vt. Ceyitl. Mnsenm, Madras’, MeCnllocKs 
Corn. Diet., p. 1078 ; Fan I liner ; Madras 
Exhibition of 1857 ; English Cgcloptedia ; 
Simmonds* Commercial Bfoducts ; Uassall. 

STAR FLOWER, Eno. Callistepliua Chi- 
iiensis, DeCond. 

STAR(jry\, lliND. Jueluiis regia. Walnut. 

STARLINGS, are birds* of the geneva | 
Sturnus and Sturnopastor of tlie sub-family I 
sturniiio) and fan)ily stui*nidie. The .spot- ; 
ted winged starling (Saraglossu .spiloptera) ‘ 
a native of tbe JiilLs, al though not com- 
mon, as many as half-a-dozeu may be seen 
at one time among the woods and jungles of 
the lower hills during the hot mouths. In 
winter it may possibly retire to the hot llima- j 
layan valleys. Tho Sardinian Starling or 1 
glossy black (Sturnus unicolor, Marmora) is 1 
likely to be confounded with the common ! 
starling, to wliich ft assimilates in habits' as ‘ 
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well as general appeamnee# It is glossy 
blnck without white specks. Sometimes both 
species are seen feeding together on dunghills 
and in fields ;* and although the forn\er is the 
more common, the latter was often observed 
by Dr. Adams during rambles on the banks of 
the river. It is found in the south of Europe, ' 
north of Africa, Western Asia, Sindh,' the 
Piinjal) and Caslmiere, and builds in holes of 
decayed trees. • 

The Common Starling. 

Sturnus vulgaris, Linv. 8tnrnuMsp]eudeii8,!rmiit. 
Sturnurt iudicuH, llody. 

Tclia-iiiina, lIiXD. j Nfikshi teli.aof Agra,HurD- 

Tilora of TiJiazepore, ,, | Tilgiri of Cashmere, 

Is ulossy-black with a pale whitish or 
brownish tip fo ea<*li feallier, giving the bird 
a pretfy speckled appearuuc**. It is found 
from Caslimore soutliwrirds to Purueah on the 
Gauges. If, associates iu large flocks feeding 
both on grain and on insects among cattle, 
associating with the common and black mynas 
and roosting on high reeds at night. In 
C nslimei e it breeds iu holes and bridges, of 
tall trees, &:e. 

7Vie Pied Starling. 

Sturnopn^tor contra, L. i Pa.stor jalla, IJonf. 
at. capt-n«is, b. - I 

Ablaka gosalik, Bkng. I Guia-leggra, Teu 

Abla<i maina, Hi si). | Venda-gorinka, ,, 

Tbo pied starling is found throughout the 
north of India soiuluvards to Hyderabad in 
the Dekhau. Its bend, neck and the upper 
part of its breast arc glossy-black, and hack, 
wings and the fail, also blnck, slightly, glossed. 
Ear-coverts white ; extending iu a narrow Hue 
to the nape*, upper tail coverts, also white, 
also an obliipie bar on the wing. It has a 
pleasant song and is a great imitator of other 
l)iids. 

Sturnopastor superciliaria, occurs in Malayan®. 

Pa.stor jalla, ,, ,, 

„ tricolor, Iforsf:, Java. 

,, temporalis, Wayler, China. 

Sturnus cineracciis, Tvmm., Japan. 

STAR OF INDIA, an order of knight- 
hood, Com n ni n d ers and Com pan i ons, esta bl ished 
by Queen Victoria for British India. It con- 
sists of tb(} Sovereign of the Order ; Her 
Majesty the Queen, of the Grand Master, the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India of 
Knights Grand Commanders, Knights Com- 
niaiulcrs and Companions. In A. D. 1871, the 
Kni hts Grand Commanders, the Knight ' 
Commanders, -and Companions of the MqbV 
Exalted Order of the Star of Indm, were ah 
under: — 

SOVF.UKION. • .V ,i 

Her Majesty the Queen. • s'- 

Guano Master. 

The Viceroy and Governor-General. ^ * 
Kniohts Grand CoMM.\NDER8 (g.c.s.i.) , ’ • 

The Prince of Wales. 

Tho Duke of Edinburgh. 

The Maharajah of Gwalior. 
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STAR OF INDIA. 

• iionl Harris, (Madras.) 

; . Dhuleep Sing. 

The Miuiarajah ol Casliniere, 

Sir George R. Clerk, K.c.B. (Bengal c.a.) 

The Maharajah o{ Itnlore, 

The Guicowar of Bai'oda. 

Lord Lawrence, o.c.H. (Bengal c s.) 

General Lord Strathuaini, 

General Sir Get)rgo Pollock, «,c.b. 

The Mahanijah of Jeyporc. 

The Mahamjah of Rewa. 

Sir H. B. E. Krere, K.c.n. (Bengal c.s.) 

The Maharajah of Joiulpon*. 

Sir Robert Moutgoincry^ K.c.n. (Bengal c.s.) 
The Maharajah of Trav!iiic<ne 
General Sir W. H. Mansfield, K.c’.n. 

Lieut. -General Lord Napier of ^^lagdala, g.c.ii. 
Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, (Honibay.) 

The -Maharajah of Puttiala. 

Sir Jung Baha<lur, oa'.b. 

Honouahy Knight (lu ano (.‘ommaNdku. 

H. H. the Viceroy of Egypt, (r c.n. 

KN'IGIITd CoMMANDKUd (K.t’.H.I,) 

Sir Cecil Beadon. 

Sic Salar Jung (Hyderabad). 

Sir D. F. McLeod, c.b. (Bengal c.s.) 

The Maharajah tjf Duo, in Beliar. 

Sir Henry Ricketts, (Bengal r..s. ) 

The Maharajah of V^izianagram. 

Sir H. li. Haringtoii, (Bengal v.s.) 

The Maharajah of Bnlraiupoor (Oude.) 

Sir Walter Kllii>tt, (Madras c’.s.) 
Shurf*nl-(Jouirah Balnnloor (Madras,) 

Sir Thomajj l*ycr«)lt (Madras, e.s.) 

The R;\jah of Gidhore. 

Sir J. M. Mclauxl (Madras c.s.) 

The Rajah Dinker Rao, 

General Sir I. ( ■. Cotlin. 

General Sir G. St. P. Lawrence, c. n. 

The Rajah of Drangdra. 

General Sir G. M. Sherer. 

.The Riijah of BenarcM. 

General Sir A. T. Cotton, it.i:. 

Meer Shere Malionied. 

General Sir N. B. C/lianilH;rlaiii, k.c.ij. 

Rajah Sahib Hyal Mis.sar. 

Sir George Yule, <*.b. (Bengal c’.s.) 

Sir Madava Riu>, (Travaiicore.) 

Sir C. J. Wingfield, c.b. 

The Thakoor of Bhownnggnr. 

Hakeem Saadut Ali Khan. 

Colonel Sir A. 15. Keniball, cm?., b.a. 

Sirdar Nihil Singh Cliachi. 

Colonel Sir Robert Wallace. 

Colonel Sir W. H. K.^^Grcen, c.b. 

Major Sir Geoi-ge Wingate, 

General Sir H. M. Durand, c.b. 

Sir W. Muir, (Bengal c.s.) 

Sir Daniel Elliot, (Madras c..s,) 

Sir G. F. H.arvey, (Bengal c.s.) 

General Sir William Hill. 

General Sir Vinotmt Eyre, c.b,, u..i. 

The Rajah of Nsidwea. 

Sir Henry Anderson, (Bombay c.s.) 

Sir Richanl Temple (Bengal c.s.) 

Colonel Sir Arthur Plnayre, c.b. 

Maharajah Maun Singh. 

Colonel Sir W. W. Turner. 

Colonel Sir W. L. Merc wether, c.B. 
Major-Gener.al Sir E. L. Russell. 

The Rajah of Cochin. 

General Sir J. Campbell. 

Sir William Gray, (Bengal c.s. 

Prince Gholam Mahomed. 
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TAB, OF INDIA : 

• * 

COMPANIOKS (C.S.I.) 

Sied Asghur Ali Khan. 

F. William, (Bengal c.8. 

Fouzdar Khan. 

G. Raikes (Bengal c.s.) . 

The Rajah of Sirgooja and Odeypoor. 

S. Mansficlil (Bombay c.s.) 

Pertab (’huiider Singh, 

Shiittcwliiini Ghosal. 

C. P. Till )rnh ill. 

Tlio Ihijah of Venkatagiri. 

W. Ford (Bengal c.s.) 

The Rajah of Myiipoorie. 

\\\ R. Robinson (Madras c.s ) 

(Jolunel T. Chamberlain. 

The Rajah of Kashepoor. • 

Ot)lonel R. Straehey, k.k. 

The Rajah of Moisan, 

Coloiiul R. G, Taylor, c.h. 

The R.ijah Jeswuiitrao of Etawah. 

Cohnu'l Sir A. T. W'ilde, K.c.n. 

The Rajah of liansee, GoniekjMJor. 

(Nilonel \\C P. Marriott, u.i:. 

Till! Rajah of Kutyaree, 

The Rajah of Morarow. 

J. W. Sliorer, (Bengal c.s. 

Tlio lle.wan ('hebo(j ijaina. 

.1. I). Gonlon, (Bengal c.s.) 

Tlie Dewan of Patna. 

(%)lonel E. G. Lake. 

Soorut Sing of Benanis, 

Colonel .), (J. Ha.ighton, 

Syail AzLmo4)deeu Ifas.’iun Khan. 

W. Mackenzie, M.i)., (.:.n. (Madra.s.) 

Syiul Hassmi of Surat. 

Cobmel U. .f. Meade. 

The ( 'liief of Vinch<x>r. 

Major U. H. Keatingt), v.c. 

The ..fagliirdar of Bunganapalle. 

Pro.suiinu Coomar Tag(»rf*. 

Major .1. W. A’’oinig]ni«bai.d. 

Ameudaiiath Roy of Naitore. 

E. B. Powell, (.Maf]ra.s.) 

.luggah Rao of Rajahnmndry. 

Sliet Naoumell. 

J. Fhnning, (Bomb.'i. 3 \) 

Gajalu Lak.slimiiiara.sii Seth. 

Alsloolah Sassoon, (Bombay.) 

Major J. A. Grant, (.’.n. 

H. Riddell, (Bengal.) 

L. H. Bowriiig, (Bengal c.s.) 

Ix^lojiel Primro.se. 

Colonel G. \V. Hamilton. 

Dr. Stovell, (Bombay Meilical Department.) 

K. Hare. 

The Rajah of Parrieotl. 

Mr. ,1. J ). Sim, (Madras c.s ) 

Pundit N nphal. 

Atr. U. H. Davis, (Bengal c.s.) 

Gholam Hus.san IGiaii. 

Air. J. C. Mar.shmaii, (Bengal.) 

General Frederick Conyers Cotton, 

Colonel A. Broome, 

•„ A. Fytehe. 

„ C. H. Dickens. 

„ E. T. Dalton. 

„ O. K. Itothiicy, 

„ L. Polly. 

„ J. B. Dnnstervillc. 

„ T. Rattray. 

Major Frederick tt. Pollock, (Bengal.) 

Dr. Joseph Fayrer, (Bengal Medical Department.) 
Mr. John H. Oliver. 

Mr. Frank Soutor, (Bombay.) 

Edward C. Baylcy, (Bengal C.s.) 
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Colonel H. TbuilUer, B. A. 

Colonel J. 0. Anderson, R.E. 

Colonel M. Dillon, n.n. 

Colonel H, E. Loiigdon. 

Alex» J. Arlmthnot, (Madras c.s.) 

Colonel MicliJTcl DnweS. 

llaboO Shiva I’ersad. 

llalah Emy Kischen Doss. 

STATICK, Scm Uivondpr. Mony of the 
ftpeoios I)(*nr prelty purple, white nnd hlue 
fl.ower, niul nre inueh ciillivnted in liritnhi ; S. 
arborea is a Y(;ry liaiulsonie shrul) and re- 
quires a lar‘:;o space for its spreading roots, is 
])ropa<rated by seed, in ^ood f^ardeii soil.— 
Riddell, 

STATICE CORIAllTA, see Dyes. 

STATISTICS OF lUTl'LES. AtWater- 
loo, the Duke of Wellin^lon, lost in the pro- 
portion of 1 to (>. In that buttle, out of a 
British force of 36,273, there were killed 
1,417, making about 3*9 per cent. ; but, in- 
eluding 362 men killed of the King^s Ger- 
man Legion, the ratio rises to 4*9 per cent. 
The total force, Britisli and allied, under the 
Duke of Wellington, amounted to 69,686, out 
of whifh there was a total killed of 2,947, or 
a grand total killed of 4*2 per cent. British 
and allied. Tlio Indian returns show the 
following ratios : — ,i 

1 803 . . . Assaye 1 to 3 . 18 45 . . . ]\Ia.l);vrajpore..l to G 

1804.. . Dieg 1„ 4^ 1 84G... Battles of the 

1817.. .Mohidpore..l „ G Sutlej 1„ 5 

^8l7.*..Sitalhuldy..l „ 4i l848.ClullianNvallah.l „ 7 

1818.. .Korygauiii..l „ 3 4 

The loss of the defeated in every affair, 
except perhaps the last, greatly exceedjL'd j 
that of the British. Seringapatarn, in 1799, 
was stormed and captured by 4,376 men, in 
two columns. The loss iu the assault was 

Killed. Wounded. Mis.sing. 

European Olhccrs 22 45 0 

„ N. C. 0. and Soldiers. 181 122 22 

Native Soldiers .. 119 420 100 

making* a total, killed, wounded and missing, 
of 1,031 men. Of the above officers, 25 wore 
killed and wounded in the as.sault. Lord 
Lake, with an original force of 9,000 men, 
nugmentod afterwards hy the force from 
Bombay, according to Mnjor Hough, appear- 
ed before Bhurtporc in January 1805. Dur- 
ing four successive assaults, each increasing 
in desperation, Lord Lake was repulsed with 
losses of killQd and wounded on cacli occa- 
sion, as follows:— 

First assault 45G Third assault 894 

Second do 573 Fourth do 987 

Total 2,910 men killed and wounded. 

There were of officers killed 15, and 85 
wounded, making a total of officers, killed an 
wounded, 100. Major Thorn gives the loss, 
in all the operations, at ^,100 men and 102 
officers, killed and wounded. During the 
expedition to Walcheren in 1809, 1*67 per 
cent of the entire force was killed iu action, I 


and 32*2 per cent perished by discade, mak- 
ing a urand total of 34*69 per cent in that 
fiittd and ill-directed attempt Of the losses 
in the earlier <rnrnpaigns of the Frehch revo- 
lutioniiry war we receive hut the following 
general statements ; — In 1794, saj's Mr. Fer- 
I giisson, the French nvmjr in Flanders, com- 
I posed principally of more hoys, many of them 
of five feet three or four inches in height, 
kicked us before them like a foot-hall through 
Flamler.s and Holland into Germany, destroy-^ 

I ing in thidr cour.'ic full three-four tlra of our 
I army. The same author! fy, speaking of the 
same campaign, says that “by disease, by 
famine, the rigour of the season, and by 
the .sword, out of a lio.st of fully 30,000 men, 
when the retreat from Flanders first began, 
.scarcely 8,000 remained to witne.ss its com- 
pletion.’* In the Peninsular army, again, 
under the Duke of Wellington, taking forty- 
one months during which the war was earn- 
ed on with iln^ utmost vigour, an annual 
mortality of about 4 per cent, occurred in 
battle and from wounds, and 12 per cent, was 
from disease, being nearly 16 per cent, of 
those employed ; whereas, in the first^ year 
of the Burmese war 3^ per cent, of tho 
Briti.sh troops were killed in action, and 45 
per cenl. perislicd by disease, making a total 
loss of 48^ per cent. ; consequently each per- 
son employed throughout that year encoun- 
tered more risk of life than in three Pcuin|p- 
lar earnpaigns. In the second year of the 
Burmese war, the losses in action, and by 
disease, were about one-half of what oc- 
curred in tlie first, making a total for two 
years of 5! per cent, killed in action, and 67^ 
by disease, or a grand total for the two years 
of 72f of tho Eui opean force employed under 
Sir Archibald Campbell. TJio official records 
exhibit a loss of 61 officers of the British 
army alone, killed, wounded and died of 
disease, — *•' a very heavy loss indeed,** says 
Col. Tulloch, “ considering that the average 
number of officers present did not probably 
exceed 150.’* Tlie expedition to Rangoon, 
during the first Burmese war, was therefore 
tlie most fatal of which wc any record. 
— Major Hongh ; War Office . Statistical 
Report^ presented to both Hovses of Par/ia- 
wentf by command of Her Majesty ; The 
Lancety No, xi, Vol. ii, SepL 10, 1853. 

STAUNTON, Sir George Tliomns, BarU 
ob. August 10, 1858. Was born at Milford- 
house, near Salisbury, in 1781, and suo^ 
•eoded his father, the first baronet, in ffelO. 

! He was educated in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. After leaving, he was appointed 
chief supercargo for the East India Company, 
and was President of the Select Committee 
at Canton, and Commissioner of Embassy to 




ST. DAKf® 


m 1816. In 1818 he wm elected STJEAlJ! WOOD, see Ahrimaiiira* 
for the boi’ough of St. MichaelV, STEARJNE, the harder portipQ of 
^iieli was extinguished by the Reform Bill, anitnal fats ; olein or elain being the softer 


St. Miclmers he sat two years. In 18.^0 
^jiio was returned for Heytesbory, anotlier 
borough abolished by the Reform Bill. In 
M832 he was elected* member for the south- 
eru division of Hampshire, which be unsuc- 
cessfully contested in l8.3o and 1837. In 
March 1838 he w:as returned for Portsmouth, 
and sat for that borough 14 years — namely, 
until July 18r>2, since which time he ha<1 no 
seat in Parliament. Sir George Nvas the 


one. Stearine yields ap acid, called Stearic 
acid, liaving the form . of brill iiuit, white, 
scaly, crysfals, which is largcdy employed in 
soap and cjiiulIfMimkiug.— fVateiston ; Faulk’’ 
7icr. S(‘e Candles. 

STEATITE is (common in Southern Asia, 
and of all sorts and colours. At Kurnooi 
and at Sahnn and near Mysore there are very 
fine .‘ind l)eautirnlly while soapstones, and 
near Chitloor there is a valuable description, 


author of a translation of the Penal Code of (similar to the Cornisli serpentiiK;) procnrablo 


in large blocks and suitable for many statuary 
and de(!orative purposes. There is a tpiarry 
of excel l(‘nt potstone at the Nngery Hills, 
which is lilc(dy to become a valuable addition 
to the Madras trade. The steiie is of fine 
grain, easily worked with the chisel ajid sus- 
ceptible of a high polish, when d this 
stone resembles in a gr(‘at jlegree hhuik 
mHrl)I( . Some interesting sp(*cimens of inanu- 
factni , in this material sliow a considerable 
advancement in design and exeemtion. M E, 
J. R. 8( Soapstone. 

SIECHAPFEL, Gicn. I'hoiai apple, 
STECK.XADELN, Gkr. Pins. 

STEEL. 


Acier, 

Staid, 

Foidad, 

Aocinja, 

OhaIvb.s, 


Fu. 
Gkh. 
Hind., Fkh.s. 

It. 
L.\t. 


Sfal, 

Acoro, 

NIal, 

Kt?n, 

Wukku, 


Ritr, 

, 8p. 
Sw. ’ 
Tam. 
Tbl. 


China, and wrote several works, which are 
held to be authorities on the subject, on 
British relations with that country. Ilis 
fa^er, the first baronet, was Secr(*tary to 
liOrd Macartney, Governor of Madra.s, and 
received his title after the negotiation of the 
peace with Tippoo Sultan in 1784. lie Avas 
subsequently Secretary of Legation iluring 
. Lord Macartney’s well-known cmihassy to 
China in 1792. With the death of Sir George 
Staunton, the baronetcy became extinct, j 
With the embassy of Lord Amher.st, Avei;e 
present Sir Gorge Staunton, who made the 
well-known and well-done translation of the 
Chinese Penal Code ; and Sir Jolni Havis, 

Bubsequently author of the Chinese,’’ ami j 
translator of several Avorks, and who was I 
as a young man, chosen to accompany 
thp embassy preci.sely .because he did know 
the language. Lastly the interpreter of the 
embassy was Dr. Morrison, author of the 
best Chinese dictionary in existem-e ; and 
whose knowledge of the Chinese language, 
people and institutions Avas great. 

STACNTONIA LATIFOLTA, /?. Br, 

HollbollLa latifolia, Wall. 

Ramkela. I Gophla. 

A twining shrub of Nepal and Kemaon, 
at elevations of 5,000 and 6,000 feet. The 
fruit has a sweetish pulp, and is eaten by the 
people. — Voigt. 

STAUNTONIA ANGUSTI FOLI A, R. Br. 

Hollballia angustifolia. Wall. 

A plant of Nepal, Voigt. 

STAWIN Maiir, Alstonia 8cholaris,ZL 

■ Br, Bon, 

ST. BARBE, called Pulo Paneeky Be.«snr, 
by the Malays, is in lat. 0® 7' N., long. 107^ 

16' E., 9 miles east of Caspar Island. It is 
high, of a triangular form, about 3 miles long. 

Wh4 first discerned it appears like two or 
three islands, being lower at the centre than 
at the N, E. and W. parts. 

ST. DAVID, or Free-will Islands, N. W. 

of New Guinea, in lat. 0* 55' N., and long, first volume of the Asiatic Socie'ty^^Transao 
JJM® 21' B., form a close group four iunum- tions, and also b 7 Dr. Malcolnison in the 
ter.'— flbrs/JeW • Geological Society’s Transactions of 1839 . 
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Baj.a ; waja ; Ida ; 

malftla kululi, Malay. 

Steol is iron (>oml)inod witli n sniali quimtity 
ofonrl)on. ft is l)rit.tl(!, resists tiie file, cuts glass, 
.Mlfords sparks wlicii struck on flint, and retains 
tlie tnagiietie virtue fur any lengtli of time. 
It loses tliis Iiai'dncss by Iieiiig ignited, and 
eoole<l very slowly. Steel is used for making 
razors, surgeou’s iustruments, swords, forks, 
&c. 

Konnsamnnndrum Stffl, is made at several 
vdlng(!s in tlie Circar of at Il.ialiim- 

pnttiHiii, and Konaporo in tlio Karaolla piir- 
gnnnal. and nt^ Atmacoro and Cliintalpet in 
the Vellooi’Ia Dilookn, it fonnci’ly.Avas pro- 
pared at several other .places, Init tlie steel 
lnrn.i(.es in them are now nhandoned. The 
teepoorns it is e.alled, tlie raw material of 
the steel, is mnmifaetiired at Maytpilly, a 
village twelve miles .soiitli of tlie Godnvery. 
belonging t„ Balmookund, from a ferruginous 
sand procured from gneiss by roasting, ponnd. 
mg ami washing. The whole process of the 
manufacture of this steel is detailed with nc- 
•’.y P'\Voysoy in the 



Both these gentlemen risfted ibcT steel^ fur- 
naces at Kbnasamoondrum in the f^|oiuing 
dtstrict of Neermul which supply the matei ial 
from which the Damascus blades are manufac- 
tured. The steel manufactured at these 
villages is very inferior to the Konasamoon- 
drum steel — aiul does not fetch half its price. 
Yet the teepoor is used for both, and the 
same care is apparently bestowed in the pre- 
paration, the only difference that could be de- 
tected was that the pure iron wliich along 
with the teepoor and the l>rau is pla<'ed in the 
crucible, as in the case of the Konasamoon- 
drum steel prepared from the yellow clay 
iron ore, found in the laterito at Taatpilly, 
while at Ibrahimpuinum and the other villages 
any iion without reference to the ore from 
which it is smelted is used. The exact 
(diemicnl condition of the metal under the 
form of steel has as yet evaded scienfitic in- 
vestigation which renders it j)rol)uble that 
the inferiority of the Ibrahimpuinum steel 
may he attribntahle to this one neglect. The 
Mogul who rented the Konasainooiulrum fur- 
naces would seem to be of this opinion as he 
holdsa strict monopoly over the Taatpilly iron, 
insomuch that Voyscy had some difficulty in j 
procuring a spcvdmen of the metal. In the steel 
furnaces, five men are employed, viz., the 
priiKupal workman who has the care of the 
crucibles, which he is continually moving 
about the furnaces by raeaus of a long iron 
rake, and four bellows men. The daily pay 
of the chief is two seers of rice, and two aiiuas 
a day. The others receive linlf the rice and 
money, if the steel comes out of the crucible 
at all blistered or unequal on the surface, it is 
rejected as wortliless. There are two kinds 
of crucibles, the large and the small, each of 
which contains a lump of steel of from one to 
two pounds in weight. The cost of the fur- 
nace varies from four to six annas for the 
smaller pieces, and from eight to ten annas 
for the larger. The workmen complain that 
the Hyderabad market is now lost to tliem, 
their steel being undersold by steel from 
Europe, wdiich is there preferred for the 
manufacture of arms. The cliief consump- 
tiott is confined to the country about, where 
it is used for hatchets, sickles, &c. At Lin- 
gampilly and another village, both close to 
Aimulwarrah, barrels for pistols and match- 
locks are prepared. All kiiuhs of old iron, 
old moat buckets, agricultural inslruraeuts, 
&c., are collected nud formed into rods of the 
thickness of a man’s fiuger. These are then 
twisted by an iustrument for the purpose ; 
three or four of these rods are joined together 
lengthways, another baud of iron of the same 
breadth and of the thickness of a third of an 
nch is taken and welded to this, both being 
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formed inti| a baud which is and after- 

wards beaten iuto a solid cylinder which la 
bored by a hard steel chisCl. Pistol barrels are 
made after this maimer, but less trouble is 
bestowed in the manufacture of a coarser kind 
of matchlocks — the proces.*? commencing With 
simply twisting a band of metal. Pistol bar- 
rels manufactured by the fivst process are 
sold for rupees twenty and upwards, ancti 
matchlock barrels so prepared for double thal> 
amount, the last made after the simpler manner- 
are much cheaper. Swords, daggers, bulluiil 
and spear hend.s are manufactured at Elgun- 
del from the country steel. The manufacture 
of steel is a branch of industry for which 
India has long been celebrated. Tliis sub- 
stance can be made of good quality in small 
quantities and at a comparatively trifling cost ; 
the process is more carefully conducted than 
that of making iron and the results are on the 
whole more satisfoctory. Some defects how- 
ever are found in the cast steel of India, 
which interfere materially with its sale in 
the European market. These are the hard- 
ness of the external surface of the melted 
lumps, and their inequality, few being alike. 
The hanlness is caused by the lumps cooling 
too rapidly on the surface from the small 
size and thinness of the crucibles. This 
I branch of manufacture is susceptible of ira- 
I provement in India, and there isa great abun- 
dance of rich ores, fluxes, and refraclp(|r 
clay in most of the districts^^ this Presi- 
dency. The great desiderntiifn, however, is 
a bed of good coal that would convert iuto 
coke. Some of the black- sandstones and band 
irons. exhibited in this class with their accom- 
panying strata of lime, fire-clay, White pipe- 
clay and thick beds of yellow and red sand- 
stone, are very similar to those found in the 
coal-bearing strata of Beugal and other coun- 
tries. 

The steel xoire of Chinnapatam^ in My- 
sore, has loijg been known : a specimen 
exhibited by the Superintendent, Bangalore^ 
Division, was worthy of honorable mention. 
The ore from which Wootz or Indian Steel 
is made is a magnetic oxide combined with 
quartz, generally in proportion of 48 parts 6f 
quartz to 52 of oxide of iron. It is found in^ 
many parts of the south of India, but Saldh^ 
is the chief seat of the manufacture, and there 
the ore is prepared by stamping and separating^ 
the quartz either by washing or winnowing. 
The fiirnace in which the ore is smeltid ir 
from three to five feet high from the sum^0 
of the ground, and the ground is hollowed out 
beneath it to the depth of eight inches or ft 
foot. It is somewhat pear-shaped, being 
about two feet diameter at the ground and 
tapering to about one foot diameter at the 
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:l£^ ; it is built entirely of clay. ^^Two men 
f^n Buish oue in a tew hours, it is fit for use 
tlio next ilay ; the blast is furnished by a pair 
of bellows each being a goat skin with a bam- 
boo nozzle ; a serni-ciroular opening about a 
foot and a half high and a foot in diameter at 
the bottom is left in the furnace, and before 
each smelting it is filled up with clay ; the 
furuaeo is then filled up with charcoul, and 
kindled, a' small quantity of ore, previously 
moistened to }>revent its receiving the char- 
coal, is laid on the top of tlio fuel, and char- 
tmal is thrown over it to fill up the furnace: 
in this manner ore and fuel are added and 
the bellows plied for four hours or there- 
abouts, when the process is stoj)ped, and the 
temporary wall in front of the furnace having 
l>eeu broken down, the bloom is rernovetl 
by a pair of tongs from the bottom of the 
furnace, and is then beaten with a wooden 
mallet to separate as iniudi of the vitrifie*! 
oxide as possible : and, while still red hot, it 
is cut through with a hatchet and in this slate 
sold to the. blacksmiths, who perform all the 
subsequent operations of forging it into l)ars, 
and making it into steel. The process of 
forging into bars is performed by sinking the 
blooms in a small charcoal furnace and repeat- 
ed heatings and hammerings to free it as much 
as possible from the vitrified and unreduced 
oxide of iron : it is thus formed into bars 
t a foot long, an inch and a half broad, 
fiudiabout half,an itudi thick. Jn this state it 
is full of crafcK^. and e.\:c,eedingly red short. 
These bars are cut into small pieces to enable 
them to pack in a crucible. A quantity 
araountiog to a pound and a half to two pounds 
is put into a crucible along w'iili a tenth-part 
by weight of dried wood of the Cassia auri- 
ciilata chopped small ; these are covered with 
one or two green leaves of the Calotropis gi- 
gantea or Ohulus laurifolius and the mouth of 
the crucible filled up with a handful of tem- 
pered clay, which is rammed so as to exclude 
tl)e air perfectly. As soon as the clay is dry, 
twenty to twenty-four of tlie crucibles are 
built up in form of an arch with their bottoms 
inwards, in a small furnace urged by two goat 
skin bellows, charcoal is lieaped up over them, 
aud. the blast kept up without intermission 
fai* about two hours and a half, when it is j 
stopped and the process is considered com- j 
plete. The crucibles are removed from the 
furnace and allowed to cool, they are then 
broken and the steel which has been left to 
solidify is taken out in a cake having the 
form of the bottom of the crucible. When 
the fusion has been perfect, the top of the 
cake is covered with strifie, radiating from the 
centre, but without any holes or rough pro- 
ections on it : when the fusion has been less 
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perfcf^t tli> surfaci of the cake Iijw a honey* 
combed appearance, caused probably by parti* 
cles of scoriae and unreduced oxide in the bar 
iron, and often contains projecting lumps of 
iron still in the malleable state. The natives 
prepare these cakes of steel for being drawn 
into bars by annealing them for several hours 
in u clinrcoal fireactnated by bellows, the cur- 
rent of air from wliicli is made to play qpmi 
the cakes whilst turned over before it at a 
lieut just sliort of that sufiicieiit to melt them ; 
by this means the excess of carbon is detach- 
ed. The process of smelting iron differs 
according to <‘ircnmslaM(*es in dilferent parts. 
In some, the ore is collected in the form of 
sand from the beds of rivers ; the iron stone 
is collected either from the surface or from 
mines. — Major Cuth. J)avidso7i^ Assistant 
Resident; M. O. C. for Kx. c/’lS51 ; Rohde, 
MSS. Mad. Lit. Journ. ; M. E. J. li* 
STKKL, Sir ScudainoreWinde Steel, K.C.B., 
an officer of the Madras army died at the age of 
76. lie entered the E. I. Cofs scrvjce in 
1806; was employed in the Mahraita country 
from 1808 to 1810; in 18J2-13 with the field 
fonie in the Southern Mahratta country; at 
Kurnool in 181*G-1(); serveil during the Muh- 
rattn war in 1817-18 as assistant quarter- 
master-general with the army of tlie Dcccan ; 
present at the reduction of the hill forts in the 
Gung-teriy, ami at Rajdehr ; he was slightly 
wounded in the head with a matchlock ball, 
atthesiegeofMallcganm ; several timeshonour- 
ably imuitioned in (lc*.s|aitches ; served in Kan- 
deish iti 1819-20 as assistant quartennaster- 
geiieral ; served as assistant quartermaster- 
general to the Madras troops throughout the 
wJiole of the first Biirmah war in 1824-26; 
and WHS engaged in every action, assaulr, 
escalade, or operation from the commencement 
to th(3 close of tlie war ; sqven times thanketl 
in despatches, and twice thanked by the 
I Governor-General in Council ; employed as 
depiitj^ quartermaster-general with the Nag- 
pore subsidiary force from 1827 to 1833 ; re- 
ceived thanks, on leaving office, from the quar- 
ter-mas tcr-general of the army; planned the 
campaign for the reduction of the principality 
ofCooi-g, and was present dm ingall the opera- 
tions of 1834 ; thanked in despatches by the 
Governor-Goneral ; in 183o appointed mili- 
tary secretary to the Government of Fort St. 
George, with the rank of lieut. -colonel, beiug 
the first officer in the army ever selected for 
tliat important post; retained that office till 
1856; repeatedly thanked by the Governors 
and the several members of Council ; was senior 
commissioner in Coorg in 1839-40; thanked 
for that service both by the Governor-General 
and the Honourable the Court of Dii^ctors ; 
appointed military auditor-general iu 1845; 
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received the tha&ks of fi^oveAimllit the S. nitiAiilL 7V<t(>./at Pasdoi^n covlc^a 
.Court of Directors; promoted to^ heigadicr- sized tree^t no great elevation^ Tbwaitesateo 
general oil the staff in January 1849; placed mentions, S. oblongirolius, S. petiolaris, S. 
in command of tlio Madias division of the reticulatu.s S. rigidus, and S. wightii, a great 
army of Burmah in 1852 ; ^as present at the tree, the Vateria coylnnica of Wight, and S. 
relief of Pegu in December 1852; twice apicalis, a great tree of the damp forests, at* 
thanked in despatches ; in January 1853'de- an elevation of 1,000 to 2,000 feet, tho 


tached in separate command of the Martaban 
column to Tonglioo, througli a country never 
before travi'rsed by a disciplined force ; 
thanked by the Goveinor-Oencral in Council, 
and his despat(!hes published in the lioiuloti 
Gazette \ in 1854 was specially appointed to 
commaud tiie Pegu division ami Marlahaii 
provinces, whicli he retained till January 185f3. | 
Sir Scudamore Steel bore a prominent |)art in j 
nearly every campaign in which the Madras i 
troops were engaged in tho first half of the j 
18th century. lie received the India War I 
Medal and two clasps for Nagpore and Ava, 
and the Pegu Meilal ; was nominated c.n., 
20th July 1838 and on the 19th December 
1853 K.C.B., for his services in the second 
Burmah war. His commissions Imredateas 
folloi^^:— Ensign, 27th Juno 1806; Lientc*n- 
ant, flth September 1806; Captain, 27tli 
March 1821 ; Major, I5tli December 1832; 
Lieu t.-Colouel, 9th April 1838 ; Lient.-Colonel 
Commandant, 13th September 1847 ; Colonel, 
8th March 1849; Major-General, 28tli No- 
vember 1854; Lieut.-Geiicral, 2iid Septem- 
ber 1861. 

STEENKOOLEN, ul.so Stecnkull, Dlt. 
Coal. 

STEGOSTOMA, a genus of tislics see 
Sqiialidae. 

STEINKOIILEN, Giai. Coal. 

STEKLO, Ri;s Glass, 

STEINKOIILEN, Oku. Coal, Exu. 
wSTELLARIA MEDIA, Snu 

Kaarav muiitlni klray, Tam. 

The genus Stellaria is one of tlie Alsinaceaj 
orCliickweed tribe of plants. S. media grows 
on the Neilghei ries, and S. triaiidra, i 

in Nepaul. This cinckweed is useil by the ; 
iiptives on tho Neilgherrics as a pot-borb, | 
eaten alone, and mixed witli otliers, probably i 
introduced. — See Vegetables of! 
Southern India. 

STELLATES, see Galiacc®. 
STEMOXOPORLJS, T/iw. A genus ofi 
Ceylon plants, small or large trees. The i 
S. ttffiuis, Thw.f is a large tree, growing in tiie i 
liuuasgiria district, at an (deviition of 4,000 ; 
feet. S. canaliculatus, T/iiv,, a moderate-! 
sized tree, of the llinidoou aud Reigam corles, j 
at no great *elevariou. S. gardneri, 77im., a i 
grc.iit tree, near Adam’s Peak, at an elevation | 
of about 5,000 feet. S. lauceolatus, T/iw,f j 
is u small tree near Ratnapoora, at* no great * 
elevation. S. moonil, Thw.j near Mainratto. ■ 
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“ Ooroo-kaiinoo gass’’ of the Singhalese^ 8- 
apicalis, , (i he Uraiidra apicalis, 
in Hooker’s Kew Journal of Botany,) gro^felf; 
ill the damp forests at an elvatiou of ftqinf 
1,000 to 2,000 feet. It i.s a lnrg(; tree, its Sin-^ 
ghalcse name Is Oorookunnoo gass.— ^ 
j). 43. 

STEMONOPORLTS VVTGHTII, Thw. 
Syn. of Valeria ceylaniea, IE. III. i 

STEXACTIS, a showy purple flower and 
well adapted for borders; it is a native of’ 
California and projiagated by cuttings or 
dividing the roots. — RiddelL , 

S'J'ENKOL, Sw. Coal. 

8TENO MALAYAN US. 

Dolphimia plumbeus dussumier, Cuv. 

Dolpbinus inalayanus, Lesson, apud Cuv. 

Param pnan, Laiit, Malay. 
iJolphiu ventre roiix of Paris museum. 

Inhabits the Malabar Coast and coasts of 
Penang. It is numerous and rather heavy in 
its movements, but is rarely (faptiired, except 
by chance in the stake nets. It?. eats smjall 
li.she.^, Cl u pea and G!y phisidon coelestinus. — 
Cuvier. ^ 

8TEXO FRONTANUS, iuhabits thf ffi- 
j diaii Orcan and the PacIHe. , 

: STENUPS.TAVANICU.^, Syii 

I of NjM’ticebus tardigradus, Jerduu. 

8TEN01H-S, se(? Palemonida?. 

/ STEPHAN, a Byzantian writer, mentioin 
Aden. 

8TEl’lIANOHYl)RA, sec Hydride. 
8TERCULIACE/E, an order of plants ol 
the E. and W. Indiis, S. America, Mexico. 
Madagascar, all Southern Asia and New Hol- 
land. The order comprises 82 genera and 
upwards of 100 species. They are trees, 
or shrubs, sometimes climbinv^ or twining 
[ilants, and are all remarkable for the abiin-^ 
dance of their mucilage and the tenacity oi 
tlieir fibres. 

A. Hclictcreu], 8chott and luidlichtr, 

Isora corylifolia, Sdi. and t'nci, all India. 

„ grcwiiB folia, /f/nf/., Timor. 

Keeve.siii tliyrrtoidca, /.indln/j China. - 

Helicterca liiivuita, Zoar., CoolirChina, Malay Arch. 

„ angnstiioli v, Abia., China. 

„ eloiigiit i, Wall.y Tuoog-Dong. 

„ virgiita, irW^, China, 

„ pulchiM, Wall.f Burmah. 

B. Sterciilieic, Schott and Lndltcher. 

Pturyguta roxburghii, Sch, and Bndl.y Bjlhet, Chit- 
tagong. 

Heriticra minor, Art i»i., Sunderbuns. ' ' 

,, litloridis, Mt.y Mauritius, Pen. of India, 
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,'Heritien m*«ropfcyll»> WalL, Munip^,’« 

„ acuminata, 

' Wiphsea africatia, Zitir., Mbaimbique. , 

StarouUa foetida, X., all E. Indies, Moluccas. 

„ villosa, Hoxb,, Pen, of India, Hurdwar to 
Jumna. 

„ guttata, Jloxb.f Pen. of India. 

„ lancerefolia, JRoxb.f Khasaya. 

„ acerifolia, (7i<nniH^Aam ? 

„ pallens, Wall,, Nepaul. 

„ campanulata, ? Khassya. 

„ ornata, Wall,, Burmab. 

"" Sou^wellia balanghas, Sch. and Endl., China. 

„ nobilis, Salisb., India. 

„ versicolor, Endl., Sogain. 

„ lanceolata, Endl., China. 

„ coccinia ? Sylhot, Penang. 

„ angustifolia ? Nepaul, Penang. 

,, parviflora ? Tip{>orah, Penang. 

Cavallium urens, L., Peninsula of India. 

„ comoanrn, Sch. and Endl.^ Ainboyna. 
Hildegardiapopiilitiora, Sch. tO Endl., Coromandel. 

,, candollii, Endl., Timor. 

„ inacroph3dla, Endl., Pondicherry. 

Erythropsis roxbnrghiana, Lindl., Pen. of India, 
Khassya, Hnrdwur. 

Firzniana platanifolia, Sch. and China, J.apan. 

Scaphiuu) wallichii, Endl, ^Martaban. 

Ochroma lagopus, Swz., Janiaicii. 

Durio zibethinus, L., K.a.^tern Archipelago. 
Qossampinus rumphii, Sch. and Endl., E. Indies, 
E, Archipelago. 

Solmalia malabarica, Sch. and Endl, all India. 

„ insignia, Sch, and End!,, Ibirmah. 

Bombax ceiba, L., East and \Vest Indie.s. 

Adansonia digitata, L., West Africa, all Ihdia, 

D, Bonibeyeaj, X>C. 

Buizia cordata, €av., Bourbon. 

. „ lobata, Cav., Bourbon. 

variabilia, Oav,, Bourbon. 

Pentapetes phaunicia, L., all East Indies. 

Dombeya palmata, CVa’., Bourbon. 

,, tonientosa, Cav., Madagascar. 

„ angulata, Cav., Bourbon, 

,, ferruginea, Cav., ^Mauritius. 

„ acuta ugula. Car., Bourbon. 

„ piinctata, Cav., Bourbon. 

Melhania hainiltoniana, Wall., Burtrnih. 

„ abutiloides, A rn., lYuiinsula of India. 

• Pterospermum suberifolium, Lam., (Joylon, Penin- 
sula of Imlia. 

„ rubiginosuni, Heyne., Coui'tallum. 

„ heynianum. Wall, Oingi, Courtallum. 

,, reticulatuin, W. d\ A., IVn. of India. 

,, acerifolium, Willde., Pen. of India, 

As.s;im. 

„ obtusifolium, Wif/ht., Courtallum. 

„ aceroides. Wall., Martaban. 

„ lanceiefoliuin, Roxb., A.ssam. 

„ 8erai.sagittatura, Jhich. 

' Astrapsea wallichii, Lindl., Madagascar. 

Kydia calycina, Roxb., Peninsula of India, Nepaul, 
Hurdwar to Jumna. 

„ fraterna, Roxb., Circars. . 

E. Wallicheae, DC. 

Wallichia quinqueiocularis, Pulney Hills. 

Enolajna candollii. Wall., Prome. 

„ Wallichii, DC., Nepaul; 

P, B5^ttnereg&, DC, 

Theobroma cacao, L., S. America, also T. guia- 
nense, T. bicolor, T. angustifoliuni. 
Abroma augustum, L., Penin. of India, Moluccas. 

, fastuosum, Gcei'tn., Timor, N. Holland. ■ 
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if- s. America. Cuiti- 

^jrated in India. 

f, ulmifolium, Lam,, West Indies. 

Commelyna echinata, PoTSt,, Penang, Singapore, 

Moluccas. 

platyphylla Andr., Moluccas. 

Byttiiera herbacea, Roxb:, Circars, Vellore, Bombay. 
„ pilosa, Roxb., Sylhet. 

„ aspera, Colebrooke, Sylhet, Chittagong. 

„ catalpa'folia, Jacq., Caraccas. 

,, carthageneiisis, Jacq., Carthagena. 

Kleinhovia hospita, Lmn, Peninsula of India, 
Penang, Moluccas, 

Actinophora fragrans. Wall. 

G. llermannietB, Jias. 

Lochennia supina, Arn., Peninsula of India. 

,, condiorifolia, Arnott., all India. . 

Riedleia borbonica, DC., Bourbon. 

„ giiazunuefolia, Rich., Mauritius. 

Visenia velutiiia — ? Java, Mauritius. 

AValtheria imliea, linn., Coy]oi\, Pen. of India and 
Malacca, Bengal, Dehra Dhooii.— 

STERCULIA, a gonus of plants of the 
order Stcrciiliacem. One i^peeies, the kun- 
nuu-mi of (he I>nrmei?e, an enormous tree, 
grows at Tavny, as also does anotlier species, 
culled in Tavoy Tlii-ka-doo, a species of the 
genus is common in Wynaad on the higher 
elevalions ; its hast culled nar is as (jrMt'uble 
MS ordinary Russian bast, hut inferioi^o the 
best Hussiun Imst. One species in Africa, and 
another in India, 8. foMida, yields a tragacanth- 
like gum. S. guttata, grows in Malabar, the 
bark of the younger parts of the tree gives 
very strong, white, flaxen, fibres, from whicli 
the Wynaad iiiIial)i(Hnts fabricate a coarse 
cloth. TIjc tree is felled when ten years old, 
cut into pieces, tlm bark stripped off and 
chopped, washed and dried in (he sun and 
without flirt I hm- process it is lit I’or clothing. 
S. villosa, (he ‘ OadaT of Assam, is a native 
of the mounlainons countries east of Beiijgal. 
Bags are made of its bark, and its fibres are 
made into conls to bind wild elephants with. 

lie rope is very strong and lasting, and little 
injured with wet. Rope made from the inner 
layers of bark are finely pliable, and the outer 
fibres yield a coar.se rope. Sterculia acuminata 
yields the KolaorOonga nut, of which immense 
quantities are carried to tlie interior of Africa. 
Each nut of tiie donga variety .«ells for 100 
cowries, and 2,500 cowries at Rabba on tlio 
Kevorra, value a dollar of 4^. 4d. Bitter 
Kola fruit is about the size of a peach, rose- 
coloured and very pretty. Tiie bitter Kola 
nut is inteiisidy bitter, not astringent like 
common Kola, and i.*^ used for medicinal 
purposes. Sterciflia urens, is a native of the 
mountains on tlie coast of Coromandel, as 
well as of Hindoostan, and yields a gum 
exceedingly like tragacanth, which lias been 
imported as such into England. S. guttata 
yields a bark that the Malabars convert into a 
flaxy substance of which the natives of 
Wynaad make a sort of clothing. As the 
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seeds of Sterculia chicka 
Braziliaas, so in India, are those ofS^Mlan- 
ghas, S. i^rens and S. foetida, aftei* being 
roasted. A species called Kodalo in Telugu, 
not S. foetida, is a tree of Ganjara and Gumsui-, 
extreme height 39 feet, circumference 3 feet 
and height from ground to the intersection of 
the first. branch, 8 feet. Gives a light wood, 
used for planks, doors, boxes and scabbards ; 
it is also used for fire-wood, being tolerably 
plentiful. Six species of Stercuiia, four of 
which, viz., Stercuiia ramosa, S. fietida, S. 
campaoulata, S. piperifoliu, are very plentiful 
throughout the Pegu province, yield a gum 
which is known in the bazaars of Bengal 
under the name of Kotheela. The other two 
species, Stercuiia balangas and S. calorata, 
are not so plentiful. This gnrn is probably 
analogous to the tragacanth, which Dr. 
Lindley states is obtained from a spe(!ies of 
Stercuiia at Sierra Leono. S. Foitida, Linn.\ 
is a large tree very common in the cen- 
tral province of Ceylon, where a cubic foot 
weighs 26 lbs. It grows in the peninsula 
of India, generally, but chiefiy ou the 
western coast in Malabar and Mysore. On 
the Bombay side of India, it is not common 
in the forests, but more frequently found 
about cultivated holdings on the coast, where 
it grows up small and very straight. It is 
common on the hills and plains of British 
Burmah, where a cubic foot weighs lbs. 33. 
Ill a full-grown tree, on good soil, the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is dO 
feet, and average girth, measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 10 feet. Dr. Brandis 
tells us that the wood is not used there. But, 
ill Ceylon, it is used for common house-build- 
ing purposes, on the western coast and in i 
Mysore, it is applied to a number of useful i 
purposes, and is one of the trees believed to 
furnish the smaller poon spars of that coast : 
indeed. Dr. Gibson tells us that it is used ns 
a substitute for the true poon spars in small 
country vessels. It makes a good avenue tree. 
The seeds are eaten by the Singhalese. In the 
cells of this fruit there are contained certain 
white kernels which have a very pleasant taste 
inter carnem ossiculum loeatur oblongo-ro- 
tundum nucleum continens catididum amaro- 
dulcem. The flower has a most otfensive 
smell and hence the Tamool name. The 
fruit is used in the treatment of gonorrhoea. 
The leaves are deemed aperient, and a decoc- 
tion of the fruit mucilaginous and astringent. 
The seeds are oleaginous, but are deemed un- 
wholesome. The semi-solid oil obtained by ex- 
pression from the seeds of this large jungle tree 
is thick at all seasons of the year, appears to 
contain a large per-centago of stearine, but it 
is doubtful df it can be obtained in largo 
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^ontitropf'it was sent to ^ Grci^ Exhibit 
tioQ of rsfil from Bombay.— JKr. Mendii j 
Dr. Brandis ; Dr. Gibson ; Dr. Riddell i 
Wight and Arnott^ Vol. i, y), 63/ Thwaites, 
p^ 29 ; Bore. Mai Bhar., Vol iv, p. 75 ; 
Ainslie, p.,230 ; Mason ; Madras AgrUHorU 
Gardens; Mr. Mclvor ; Eng. Cyc. \ McClel- 
land ; Dr. C leghorn; Captain Macdonald i 
Roxb:s PI Ind.y Vol iii, v. 149 ; Roy Ids IlL 
Rim. BoL, p. 102 ; M. E. J. Report. 

STEKCULIA ALATA, Roxb. 

Shaw-nee, Burm. Buddh’s cocoanut, Eno, 

Dodelee inara, Can. 

Grows to an«immeuse height in Cauara and 
[ Sunda, in deep ravines and sheltered places 
below the ghauts but is used there only as 
a support for pepper vines. The wood is said 
to be too spongy for spars, for which its 
height and straightness otherwise well fit it. 

It is a handsome tree in the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces, beariug a large fruit whose winged 
seeds are sometimes eaten by the natives.— 
Drs. Gibson and Mason, Roxb., Vol iii, p. 
152. 

STERCULTA ANGUSTIFOLIA. Roxb. . 

Soutlnvellia angustifolia. ^ * 

A middle-sized tree, a native of Nepaul.-^ 
Roxb., Vol. iii, p. 168. 

STERCULIA BALANGHAS, Linn. A 
tall and straight tree, of the hotter parts of 
Ceylon, common in the forests of the Bombay 
coast, where it may readily be distinguish^, j 
at certain seasons, by its large pink fruit. th* 
wood is of open grain, so that it probably ; 
could, by being creosoted, be made useful in 
various ways. The seeds are described by 
Rum phi us, as being roasted and eaten by (he 
j natives of Amboyna and the capsules burned 
for the preparation of / the colouring matter ^ i 
called by the natives kusumbha. — Dr. Gib-^^ 
sou ; Thwaites, p. 29 ; Eng. Cyc. ; W. ..J 
Fo/. i, p. 62. 

STERCULIA. COLORAT A, Roxb. 

Bhai ? Dijk. | Karaka, Duk. ? Tbl. 

A large tree of the Dekhaii and in the 
Godavery forests, which is deciduous in the 
cold season, and flowers in March and Apvil*^: 
Grows at Courtallum, the wood is said to 
useLes.s. Paimated, five-lobed leaves ; deej«jj^ 
duous ill the cold season ; flowers in March ^ 
and April ; carpels of a bright red, some^ # 
what resembling the broad pod of a p^< ?! 
opened, witli tlie peas adhering ; the treh'^ 
when covered with them has a strange appear- 
ance. — Dr. Riddell ; Captain Macdonald i 
Captain Beddome ; W. ^ A., Vol i, p. 63. 

STERCULIAFOLIIS DIGITATIS, Aim. 

Hill cocoanut, Enq. | Konda than-kala, TXl: 

Malaitaynga, Tam. | c 

The edible seeds of this tree arc cateu by 
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coatained i||£ 'follicles, 
of which is nearly as lai^e a6 twO bands 
^;^0ii»d.^^i«#/»>, p. 227. 

. .STERCPLIA GUTTATA, Roxh. 

Tam. 


I'^RC^IA UKENS, Roth, 


Di'k. ' Ramena pa maram, 
Tam. 


BuliT 

Kateria kuli ? 
Kur kiitiia, 
Katira, 
Kunclul, 
Kavali, 


Bi^o. ‘ Vellebutailenunimi Tam. 
Hind. Vellay putalli marom, . „ 

„ Kavali ? i* 

„ Thabsi, Tar.. 

Mahr. Kavali, Tel. of the 
„ Godavery. 

The gum. 

Burm. I Katila ka goiul, Hind. 

This large tree is a native of Oyloii and of 
most parts of India, oeeiirring in the penin- 
sula, and on tho western coast, common in the 
inlaml and coast forests of Bonihay, growing 


Taliaw, 


<JU1UU1, IIIiU I\CU mi UUI iiv; OliV7i/r>, ; I 1 I 

Carpels t.he ske of a lai-e apple*, i "'o Ajmeer lulls ami Ko ah, and n tl ^ 
>re growing together, of a reddish ' mountamous com. tries of India generally. It 
ids size of 'ii chesmit, roasted and : '“''y “'ways be reeognised by its peen liar hark. 


Goldar, 

Pi muram, 

A large erect forest tree, of Ceylon, and 
Mftlabar, but occurring in the Deklum. It 
grows in Ambagamowa district, at no great 
elevation ; leaves long, petioled, villous iinder- 
ueath; flowers in simple UMiniiinl racemes, 
pubescent on both sides, outer and inner of a 
pale yellow colour, marked with purple spots, 
deciduous 
tliree or tnor 
colour ; seeds 

eaten by the natives. The bark of the younger ; 'vlm l' looksasi painted ot a liglit-eolour. Wood 
parts of the tree abounds with very^trong, j •'> •« soft, spongy and 

white, flaxen fibres, of which the inhabitants grunied, only fit for the most common 

of Wynaad mamifaetnro a kind of ,,oH,*se | 

Cloth, which derives its name from the first j " roasted and eaten by the 
process of its manufacture, viz , the cliopping , loaves and tender branches 

the bark into small pieces, from ouragoonoo, f';® ^f great use iii eeriniii cattle diseases, 

to cut. It is not usual to make use of the soaked iu water, render it 

. bark until tho tenth year, when its size will 1 'opy and glutinous. 1 he bark yields n gum 

• be equal to that of most forest trees. The '■‘‘"‘■'"'1''"’?. <=<!'■- 

' tree is felled, the brauche.s lopped off. and the live-Iobed ; deciduous in tho cold 

' trunk- cut into pieces, of six feet long, a per- weather; flowers in bebrnary and March, 
pendicular incision made in eacli piece, the '?'7, covered with 

bark opened, and taken off whole, chopped, j which puncture like 

washed, and dried in tho sun, by these means, i Mucuna priiriens. Ihe bark of thb 
vEud without any further process, it is lit fori is white, and gives the tree a dead 

the purposes of clothing. From Wynaad, Capt. Ihe gum, called kiitila gond, 


; 0icken.sun sent the seeds to the Botanic gar- 
den in 1802, and tho young trees reared there- 
from blossomed for the first time in Decem- 
ber ,1809. They were then about twenty feet 
high, and the trunk twenty-one inches in cir- 
cumference four feet above the ground — TL 
Plant, Tieglanicwn^ p. 29 ; Dr. Riddell ; 
Rohde \ Dr. IVight ; M. Ex. J. 


is obtained in great abundance from this 
tree ; the seeds of the stinging pods are 
palatable when roasted and very whole- 
some : many bushels must he yielded by 
one large tree, and tlie poor in famines should 
collect the seeds for food. The seeds arc 
roasted and used by the natives as an article 
ol diet and also as a dainty : the star- shaped 


Mr, Rohde i Dr. IVight; M. Ex. J. 11; 

Roxb,f Vol. iii, p. 149; W. Sf A., l ol. j, | P«ds are covered with stinging pubescence. 
p. 62; Useful Plants, p. 339; Rogle j The wood of tin's tree is soft and spongy, 
PI, ; W. et A. Prod, i, 62, cum sgn. ; Wigh£s j centre of large trees, it is reddi.sh. 

lcon.^i, 487, c. p, 2723, i .says, that the water in which lie 


j kept the green branches for examination 
became thick, like clean glutinous jelly. 
Bark exceedingly astringent, tinges the 
spittle reddish. It yields a gum not unlike 
tiagacantli, and has been sent to Loudon 
ns such, hut the artists, who used the gum, 
did not find it an.sw(*r. Tlui gnni, which 
eJ 


STERCULIA ORNATA ? mil, Shan 
dung, Bcjrm. ? 

, STERCULIA PARVIFLOKA, Eoxb, 

BiiibII flowered sterculia. | Ram-julparee, IIjno. 

A middle-sized tree, a native of the hills 
east of Tipperah : wood nnkiiowii. It is 

abundant in the j»ngle.s of Ajineer.— : exudes .spontaneously durim. the hot season 
. Fol. iii, p. 147 ; Ocn. Med. Top., p. 202. ; occurs in lur^c, lighi-brown? or wl.i e“l 

STERCULIA l>OPULARIFLORA,iJo,r/.. 1 parcut louj-h masses. Immcr.«cd in’ water 
This tree is a native of the Coromandel side! these swell like a jelly, but do not dissolv.’i 
of India. The bark is peculiarly smooth in j unless by protracted hoilin-.. Tho solution is 
young trees.— .Sox*., Yol. iii, p. 148. i not adhesive, and is destitute of the thick- 

^ STERCULIA RAMOSA, a tree of Teg,,. | .,p 

ihe miiar bark affords a strong and durable 'of this gum are very limited - tlie want of 
i-ope, in common use.— iJ/c67t-//«nrf. adhc.siveuess renders it unsuitable for llio 
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Wwlena, 

Kuri, 


wUHo ite ^ . ^1^ h\Mr, 

infoiior *to most other gams for 'medicinal 
purposes, A similar gum also called Kutira, 
is afforded hy the Cochlosperuin gosaypium 
of Coromandel, Travancore and Ceylon,^ a i 
large free, with bright yellow flowers. The 
seeds, contain starch and fixed oil, when 
roasted, they have much the flavour of ches- 
iiuts, and are eatcMi hy the natives of this 
country. I'he Wood is’ soft and loose- 
grained, only fit for the most common 
purposes. The leaves when soaked in 
water have the property of rendering it ropy 
and glutinous. 'Fhc white transparent gum 
ds tasteless : swells exceedingly when placed 
.Id^'water hut does not dissolve : in modic/me is 
considered cooling and astringent, and given, 
in Ajmeer, in ‘dai’ and Mnddoo’ Sterculia 
ramosa, S. fmtida, S campanuhiin, S piper- 
folia, are very plentiful throughout the Pegu 
'province, all yield a gum which is known in 
the bazaars of Bengal under the name of Ko- 
theela. Other two species, Stenmlia balniigas 
and S. calorata, are not so identiful. Tragii- 
ennth, Dr. Liudley states is obtained from a 
species of Sterculia at Sierra Leone Ku- 
teera gum was known as false traga(‘antb 
before the tree whi(di produces it was correct- 
This gum resembles a coarse 


son ; 

Dk J, L, Stewart, 

STERCULIA WALLICpi. 

Ulan, 


Bras. 

Chknab. 


Bayl 


ly determined. 

tragacantli, and is employed in India as a 

substitute for the genuine gum, wliich is the _ _ 

produeeoftlie south of Lurope.--Dr5. Ji ight, |g jj^ house-building, the flowery 
Gibson and BiddeU ; Ro,rb., 1 ol. iii, p. l4o ; y^yyy fVagrant. It is probable there is s< 
Irvine's Gen. Med. Top.^ y?. 202; Rohdes 
MSS.\ O'Shanghnvssij ; Bengal Dispensa- 
lory ; Thivaites' Etnim, Plant, Zeylan,, p, 

29 ; W, et A. Prod., VoL i, p. 6:5, cum. syn.^ 
c, p. 2858 ; McClelland. 

STERCULIA VILLOSA, Roxb. 

('henab. 


Gul-kancl.ir, 

Kiiri, M 

Gul-bodla; Hazaha. 

Oodhal: Oodial, Hind. 
Gul-kandal, Jamoo. 


Mahr. 

Si TLEJ. 


'Kurdula, 

Osha, 

God-gudala, .. 

Magsu, Slti.kj, Ravi. 


A larffe tree of the Deklian aiul in the . 

A inigo uic iiiv. A ,• Ooloonantlm inai’a, Can. 

mountainous countries to the eastward ot rSen- | Mahr. 


A shrub of the Punjab occasional to 
feet. 

STEREOSPKltMUM. Of this genus, Wlglifc 
gives, in leones, S. clielonoides and S. 
lens. The former is a large tree, common ift ^ 
AVynaad. The wood of which is used for build- 
ing and making cases. — McTvor, M. E.' 

STEREOSPh:RM UM CHELONOIDESj 
W.Ic.;DC. 

Bignonia clielonoides, Linn. 

Tha-koop-poo, Burm. Vela-pathri inaram, TaM. 

Padri, Hind. ,, padri „ „ 

Padul, Mahr. 

This, tlioiigh not a large, is a very hand- 

some tree, with very fragrant beautiful pinkish 
flowers. It grows in Coimbatore, it is not 
common in the forests of the Bombay presi- 
dency, it is found, especially in those of the 
coast ainl gluiuts, but has not been observed in 
the inland jungles. Its wood is there used^ 
for interiors of buildings, but is seldom pro- 
curable of a size fit for anything but posts. 

In British Burmali in a full-grown tree on 
good soil, the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 30 feet and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 5 feet. 

It sells in Burmah at 8 annas per cubic foot, 

are 

probable there is soipo 
confusion in the trees called paderi, in Tamil. 
One padrie niarum is reddish, and another is 
called the white padrie. The trees are very 
like, being principally distinguished by the 
colour of tlie flower?, yellowish on this, brown- 
ish-purple in that. Hence, perhaps the 
names, black and white pautherie. — Drs.^* 
Wight, Gibson aad Branciis ; Cal. Cat. Ex* 
1852 ; Rhode. 

sit:reosperum SUAVEOLENS, W.Ic, 

Bignonia suavcolenfi, Roxh. 

Padul? MaH^ 

Padri maram, Tait. 


iral, common in many places in the outer hills j Purrul, ... 

® ‘ - — • ■ i A middle sized tree, with pinnatic 

and panicled inflorescence, frequent in the 
Walliar jungles in southern India. It aboundlf 
in the Soonda forests ; is very rare in other 


of theN: W. Himalaya to 3,600 feet or more 
up to the Indus, and occurs in the Salt Range. 
It has a straight trunk with a smooth bark, 
leaves palmated, five or seven lobed. The 
bark can be, stripped off from the bottom to 
the top of the tree with the greatest facility 
aud fine pliable ropes may be made from the 
inner layers, whilst the outer yield coarser 
ropes. The rope is very strongs and very 
lasting, wet doing it little injury, in Southern 
India, elephant ropes, aud in Bombay bagging 
are made of it. In Dehru Doon good paper 
has been made from it. — Drs. Riddell and 
Royle; Eng. Cyc.; Roxh.y Fo/. iii, p. 153; 
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Bombay forests, but is occasionally found in* 
the Koukun, near temples, where it has evi- 
deutly been planted for the sake of its Beauti: I 
ful flowers. The wood is dark coloured, !. 
strong aud serviceable, is said by Dr. WigAt ; 
to be elastic and fitted for making bows.-— ; 
Drs. Wight, Cleghorn and Gibson ; M. S, 5 

STERIS AQUATICA, Burm. Hydrole# 
zeylauica, Vahl, 

S r)G 7 







SS&EBGTA, 8#» Dwewi*’ = ST^VESWl^, Rjjyewwl f., B. d, Chnp- 

JERNFN^, the naih# of a sub-ferailjr of lain of Si. Andrew’s Church, Bombay, author 


:v#fi^ooted, long-winged bhds, which are 
r: ^ known as Sea vS wallows and Tertis. 

Tahari, Hind. I Kivi, Gond. 

‘ Ganga chil, (Ganges Kiunadasii, Tel. 

kite), « ; Samdrapu-kaka (aea- 

ITaoh-ioiika (Fish crow), t, 

snatcher), „ ( 

Terns sp^nd tlie greater part of their lives 
V on the wing, and always seek their food when 

flying. 

{.—Marsh Terns. 

Sylochelidoii caspius, Latham^ Europe, 
Asia and Africa. 

Sylochelidou strenus, Gould, Austi*alin. 
Gelochelidon aiiglhias, the Sterna anglica; 
‘ Gull-billed Tern/ inhabits the warmer regi- 
ous of the old world, extending also to Ame- 
rica, Java, and is common in India. 

• Hydrochelidou iiidica, Stepheus^ Europe, 
Asia, Africa. 

\i.— River Terns. 


Seena aurantia, Graj/y Ceylon Burmah, 
South Chinn. 

Sterna nirundo, lAtm.y 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, S. India, Ceylon. 

Sterna javanica, Horsf.y all India. 

Sterna paradisea, Brnnuichy or Sterna 
dougalli ; ‘ Roseate Tern* of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, Australia : coasts of India. 

Sterua iniuuta, fAn7i., is Sternula minuta, 
the ‘ Lesser Tern’ of northern hemisphere ; re- 
placed in South America and Australia by 
nearly affined species ; common on the west- 
coast and in parts of South India. 

iii.— iSca Terns. 

Thalasseus cristatus, SlepkefiSy Red Sea to 
China Sea. 

Thalasseus beugaleusis, Lesson, Red Sea to 
Bay of Bengal. 

iv. — Oceanic Terns. 

Onychoprion melauancheu, Tcmm., Bay of 
Bengal to Australia. 

Onychoprion auasthaelus, Scopoli, Red Sea, 
Indian Ocean. 

Onychoprion serrata, Forster, P. Islands. 

Anous stolidus, Linn., the Noddy. 

Anous tenuirostris, Temm,, WJiite-headed 
Noddy, Indian Ocean. 

Rynchops albicollis, Bxoainson, all India. 

STERNOCERA CHRYSIS, its elytra arc 
used in India, to embroider muslin. 
STERNOPTYCIIIDJE. 

First Gnoup. — Sternoptychina. 

Qtn, 4 Argyrpelecus, 1 Sternoptyx. 

Second Group.— C occina. 

Qen, 1 Coccia, 4 Maurolicus. 

Third Group.— C hauliodontina. 

Qtn. 1 Gonostoma, 1 Chauliodus. 

ST. ESPRIT, a group of about 12 islands 
in the China Sea, in lat. 0" 36' N. These 
islets are high, with deep clear channels be- 
tween them, — Horsjield, I 


of numerous publicatiQns." He wrote ou the 
Anti-Brahminical worship of the hludoos, in 
Loud. As. Trans., vols. vi, 239, viii, 330.— 
On the Mahratta language, Ibid., vol vii, 84.— 
On the modern deities worshipped in the 
Deccan, Ibid , 105.— Ou the Bauddlio-Vaish- 
navas of the Deccan, Ibid., 64.— On the inter- 
mixture of Buddhism with Brahminism in tlie 
religion of tlie hindoos of the Deccan, Ibid., 1. 
— Analysis of the GaiiesaPiirua, Ibid., vol.xiii, 

} 319.— Remarks on the relation betweau the , 

I Jaiu and Brahrninicnl systems of Geogr^ihy, 
j Bom. As. Trans. 1847, vol. ii, 411.— Oif 
specimens of SaurashtJ’a coins found n^tf; 
Jnnir, Ibid., 377.— On the Brahminical iribn- 
nerof constructing their images, Ibid., 396.*^ 
Translation of Buddha inscriptions n^ar NAI- 
sik, Ibid., 452. — Ohservatioiis on the Grafu^ . 
matical structure of the vernacular languages \ 
of India. Ibid., 1849, vol i, 171, 1850, vol.>, 

1, vol. vi, 196. Dr. Stevenson has given 
rp , j some comparative li.sts of words of the Indian 
I languages tracing analot^ies in tlio Mongplitin, 
i Celtic and Hebrew tongues. Dr. Stevenson 
j .says that there exists a great resemblance in 
i the grammatical structure of the chief modern 
languages in the north and in the south of 
India, proofs of which he produces from the 
Hindi, Bengali, Giijorathi, Marathi on the one 
side, and from Telngu, Caruatica, Tamil and 
Siughalcse on the other. Ho thinks that 
there i.s more agreement in the construction 
with tlie Turkish than with the Sanscrit, so 
that ho thinks it likely that the original 
language of India may be the connecting link 
between what the Germans have called the 
Indo-Germunie family and the Turkish family 
of languages. — Dr. Ihiist \ Muller's ' 

Brit. Ass., 1847, p. 331. _ 

STEVIA EIJPATORIA, Willd, J. 


S.hy.ssopi Folia, Gar., 1 Agftraturapunctatdni,6rf, 

S. punctata, I\rs. | Mustelia eupatoxia, Spr, 
A Mexican plant with purplish whit0l9awei'jB> 
STEVIA PURPUREA, is a pretty/ siililiii 
flowering plant, native of new SjpKltt" ipii 
Mexico, propagated by seed, cuttlng« inS . 
division of the roots in any good gard^ 
soil. — Biddell. 

SI EWART, Charles, anthor of History of^ 
Bengal to its conquest by the English, 
London^ 1813. 

ST’IIALI, Sanscrit, arid or dry land, 
which in the corrupted dialect becomes t’hul, 
the converse of the Greek oasis, denoting 
tnicts particularly sterile. Each thul has its 
distinct denomination, as the * t’hul ofKawur, 
the * t’hul of Goga/ &c, Maristhali, from 
the Sanscrit mri to die, and st’hali is a Dame 
of the desert of Bajputauah. 
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maUklUy San 8^ a (flfiee ir 
Bthaaa» staiv tsuux or estan, added to the 
name of a thing, expresses the place wherein 
it abounds or is contained; as Gulistau 
flower-garden, or bed of roses ; Hindu-stan 
the country of hindoos or blac.ks ; Negaristan 
a cabinet or gallery of pictures. — Ouselejj's 
Travels^ Vol. ii, 74. 

ST’HANESVVARA or Tlmnesar, consists 
of ail old mined fort, about 1,20() feet square 
at top, with the modern town on a mound to 
the east, and a suburb called Babari, or “ with- 
out, ’’^pn another mound to the west. The name 
of Thanesar,* or St’lianeswara, is said to be 
derived either from the Sthana or abode of 
Is^ara, or from the junction of his nanies of 
Sthanu and Iswara, or from Sthanu and sar, 

. it“ lake.” The town is one of the oldest and 
most celebrated ])Iaces in India, but the earliest, 
certain ifotice of it under this name is by the 
Ohinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, in a. d. 634, 
"alihough it is most probably mentioned by 
Ptolemy as Batan-ka-isara, for which we 
should perhaps, read Satan-aisara, for the 
Sanskrit Sthan(3S-wara. But the place was 
more famous for its connection with the his- 
tory of thePandns, than for its pos.«ession of 
a tempje of Mahadeva, whose worship, in In- 
dia at' least, must l>e of much later date than 
the heroes of the Maliabharata. All the coun- 
try immediately around Thane.sar, between 
the Saraswati and Drishadwati rivers, is 
known by the name of Kurn — Kshetra, 
that is, the “ field or land of Kurn,’’ who is 
said to have become an ascetic on the bank of 
the great holy lake to the south of the town. 
This lake is called by various names, as Brah- 
ma-sar, Rama-hrad, Vaya, or Vayava-sar, and 
Pavana-sar. The first name is attributed to 
^Brahma, because he performed a sacrifice on 
ilb^banks. The second name is derived from 
PanilBu Rama who is said to have spilt the 
blood 0(f the Kshatriyas in this place. The 
last two titles are derived from the names of 
the Wind, on account of the pleasant 

blew over the waters of the 
JaiC0 Kuru’s period of asceticism. This 

lake is iK# centre of attraction for most pil- 
gi^me ; bht all around it for many miles is 
hejj^ground, and the number of holy places 
ftniiected with the Kaurava and Pandava, 
and with other heroes of antiquity, is very 
great indeed. According to popular belief, 
the exact nuniher is 360, but the li.st given in 
the Kurnkshetra Maliatyma is limited to 180 
places, of which one-balf, or 91, are to the 
north along the line of the venerated Saras- 
wati vwew Cunningham^ s Ancient Geogra- 
lihg of Indin^ 330, 331. 

STTIANOO, Sans. From St*ha, to stay. 
ST’HAPAITA, see Vidya. 
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Tiicitus informs udf ttiat the flrst acMf 
man on rising was ablutiou, but 
conceded, that this habit was not acquirodlf 
the cold climate of Germany, but must , 
been of eastern origin ; us were the lopi^ 
flowing robe ; the long and braided hair, lied- 
in a knot at the top of the head ; with muliy,. 
other customs, personal habits, and superS^i^ 
tions of the Scythic Cimbri, Jut, Catti, 
ainilogous to the Gef ic nations of the sanid ^ 
name, as described hy Herodotus, Justin, and 
Strabo, and which yet obtain amongst the: 
Rajput sachaof the present day. 

STH U L- K UMUL, also Sth u 1-pudmu, 
Hibiscus plemis. 

ST’HUPA, a bnddhist tumulus or tope, 
an expression used for a mound or burrow as 
far west as Pesliawur. See Cairn, Pagoda, 
Stupa, Tope, Tumuli. 

STIBIUM, Lat. Sulphuret of antimony. 

STICK INSECT, or spectre, the Plias- 
midai, like the Phyllium, live on vegetables. 

STILAGO, a gemi.s of plants sometimes 
united with, at other times separated from the 
genus Antidesma, belonging to the natural 
family Antidesmese, which by some botanists 
is called Stilagiuace®. Tlio species are few in 
number, forming shrubs and moderate-sized 
tree.s, which are found in Madagascar and 
Mauritius, as well as in some of the Indian 
islands, and in India, where the species ex- 
tend even to the northern parts. The leaves 
of the Antidesma alexiteria are employed in 
the Mauritius as an antidote against snake- 
bites. Cordage is made with its bark, as well 
.as with that of A. zeylanica in Ceylon. The 
small fruits of both species are eaten and 
preserved: the fiuits of A. pubescens (Sti-;' 
lago), Bunins, aiuTDiandra, are eaten by the 
Tiutives of India. Wight, in leones, gives 
Stilago bunias, lauceolaria, pubescens, lomen- 
tosa. — W. Ic. 

STILAGO BUNIAS, TAnn., Roxb. Sjn. 
of Antidesma bunias, Spt\ Sys. Veg. 

STILAGO DIANDRA, Willde. 

Antidesma diaiidrura. 

Tcngnri, Beng. I Telia gumudu, TWi / 

Asary pulie maram, Tam. | 

This tree, is a native of the mountainous 
parts of the Circars. Roxburgh says its 
wood is put to various uses. The berries* , 
are eaten by the natives when ripe. Tho-^ 
wood serves for vai'ious uses. — Rohde's M8S^ 

STILLINGIA SEBIFERA, WiUde, Mi- 
eheaux. 

Sapiuni sebiferum, Roxh.\ Croton sebiferum, . 

Chelatpipul. Bbng. I China Tallow tree, Elti, 
Mom china, I 

’This tree, which Voigt says had been do^ 
mesticated about Seram pore, grows all over 
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siorl^ part of Ciriiia one) iti Chusftti, and 
jV fully jriowii is a beautiful tree, re- 
the aspen in sliape titid foliage, and 
H Htriii«{ht trunk. It was inlvodueed into 
I India, and in Dr. Roxburgh’s time was com- 
' Inon near Calcutta. Wo learn from Dr. 
Jameson, that it grows luxuriantly in the 
BeyraDhoon and Lower Himalayas. Tlmro is 
some reason to believe it to be indigenous in 
the hills of Knmaou, especially about Almora. 
The tree has now been successfully accli- 
matized in the Punjab and its extended 
eultivHtiou would bo extremely advantageous 
from the quantity of tallow and oil extracted 
from the seeds. It grows to the height of a 
j>ear tree, with trunk and branches like the 
cheiTy and foliage like the poplar Its kei- 
uels are coated with a pure white tallow, 
which is steamed off and collected, it is 
used for candles and as oil for lamps, but Dr. 
Hoxburgh says it is not equal to cocoanut 
oil. At Olio time it nttvacted considerable 
attention, and was inModu<;c*d into various 
European colonies in the East and West 
Indies. It may be met with in English hot- 
houses. It is found in China on the borders 
of rivulets and is also cultivated. It grows 
to the height of a pear tree, having a trunk 
and branches like the cherry, ami foliage 
like the black poplar, but which turns to 
red in autumu. It was met with in Cliusan 
hy the late expedition, and s(?eds sent home 
by Dr. Cantor, were sown in the Hoi ticmhural 
Society's garden at Chiswick. The seed- 
vessels aud seeds are bruised, and (lieu boiled 
iu water. The fatty particles rising to the 
surface are skimmed off, and on cooling 
coudeiise into tallow. To give it greater 
consistence some wax is added, together 
with linseed -oil in tlie pi'oportion of three 
parts to ten of the tallow. The candle.s i 
made with it are beautifully white. Some- 
times they are coloured red by the addi- 
tion of Vermillion. These candles are eome- 
times said to be coated with wax procured 
from another Chinese tree (probably Ligus- | 
trum lucidum,) which forms an external 
crust and prevents them running. Stilliiigia 
tallow is also employed iu medicine instead 
of lard. It consolidates through the cold to 
the consistence of tallow, and by boiling, 
becomes as hard as bees’ wax. A similar 
fatty product is obtained from the Myristica 
(Virola) sebifera, a shrub in Briti.«h Guiana. 
According to Mr. Williams the Stillingia .sebi- 
fera occurs over all the eastern part of China, 
and when fully grown is a beautiful tree, 
resembling the aspen in its shape and foliage. 
The seeds grow in clusters like ivy ber- 
ries, and are collected in November ; when 
ripe, the capsule divides, aud falling off dis- , 
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covers two or three covered ijitli; 

the pure white tallow. When the tallow is 
to be prepared, these are picked from the 
stalks and put into an open wooden cylinder 
with a perfornicd bottom, iu which they are 
well-steamed over boiling water. In ten or 
fifteen minutes, the tallow covering the seeils 
becomes soft, and they are then thrown 
into a sloue mortar and gently beaten with 
a mallet to detacdi it. The whole is then 
sifted on a hot sieve, by which the tallow 
is separated from the kernels, though 'con- 
taining the brown skin wliich envelops the 
latter, and presenting a dirty appearance. 
The tallow in this state is enclosed in a straw 
cylinder, or laid upon layers of straw held 
together l>y iron lioops, and sid>jec(ed to 
pressure in a rude press from which it runs 
clear in a semitiuid state, and soon hardens 
into cakes. The candles from it become soft 
in hot weather, and are sometimes coated by 
dip[)iiig them in coloured wax. The Stillingia 
sebifera is abundant in (he valleys of Cliusuu, 
and large quantities of tallow and oil are 
yearly extracted then; from its seeds : tallow 
mills are erected in several |)arts of the island 
for this purpose. Dr. Ivawes, of the Madras 
army, who was some time a resident in 
the island of Cliusan, says the seeds are 
picked at the commcucemeut of the cold 
weather, in November aud December, when 
all the loaves have fallen from fho trees ; 
this he saw at Siiig-kong when out shooting 
in the Sali-hoo valley close by army quarters, 
through the village. The seeds are iu the 
first place taken to tlie building where the 
process of making the tallow is curried ou, 
and picked aud separated from the stalks. 
TJiey are then jnit into a wooden cylinder, 
op(Mi at tlie top, but with a perforated bottom. 
This is placed over an iron vessel (about the 
sanie<liHine(eror rather laigerthan ihewoodeii 
cylinder, and about six or eight inches deep) 
containing water, by which means the seeds 
are well steamed, for the purpose of softening 
the tallow and causing it more readily to 
separate. Tlie ruriiace had four or five 
iron vessels iu a row, was about tliree feet 
bigl), four or five feet broad and eight or ten 
feet long. The fire was placed at one end 
aud fed with the husk of the rice, dry grass, 
and such like cheap materials wliich make a 
great flame, and the flue was of course carried 
directly under the whole of the iron vessels. 
When the seeds Jiave steamed ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour, they are thrown 
into a large stone mortar and are gently 
beaten by two men with stone mallets for the 
purpose of detaching the tallow from the 
other parts of the seed. They are then 
thrown upon a sieve heated over the fire aud 
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by which process the tallow is sepa- 282$ Fortune'^ W<mdMn^$f 
ratedi or nearly soi although they general ly Croton sebiferum, Diyandm cor<&tii| Oils, 
undergo the pi^ocess of steaming, &c., a second STOIMI, Gr. Sulphuret of antimony 


See/ 


time, that nothing may be lost. The other 
part of the seed is ground and pressed for oil. 
The tallow now resembles coarse linseed 
meal, but with more white spots in it and 
derives its brown colour from the thin cover- 


STINKING-WOOD, Eng. 

Chee neb, Burm. 

This wood, of luuximum girth 4 eubitSi 
and maximum length 22^ feet, is abundihlt lit 
Tavoy and Mergui. When seasoned, it sitifcii’ , 

lUg over tlie seed (between it and the tidlow) . 

whndi IS .eimtat.!d y the ponnd.ng and 81 t- I sickening smell, hence ittf'. 

iij^g. In tins state it is put between cindes , j, 

ol twisted straw, hvo or six at whicli are aid | 

upon each other, and thus ormuig a hollow j so readily tlmC with e’ 

cy iiider for its reoeption. When tln« «trnw • j,, Dance’s possession, he 

cylinder (we may cal it so) has been filled, it specimen.- C««.<; 

IS carried away nlid placed in the press, w!ii(!h : 

is a very rude and siinplo contrivance, but! s'pixif.THKK of Ceylon was enlled bf 
which, like everything Lliiiiese, answers the | sirunt-hoiit, ami by tlie Singlii.lese 

purpose remark»l,ly well 1 l>« l»ess consists ^ „„ disgusting odoui-, 

of loiigitiidimd beams ol considerable thick- : ^ ,i„, ,,i,ick stem and 

ness, placed aboiit. a loot am a nil , or two -r,,^ ^ 

feet, asunder, with a thick plank at 1.0 f,.,.,, ,,,. 1 ,.^ , hat of liniimn ordure, that 

bottom, forming a kind of trough, and the ; 


one can not 


whole is bound together with iron. The | 
tallow is. presse.! out by means of wedges j tl.o Anngyris fmtkhrnoi- the Star 

driven 111 very lightly with stone mallets and j te,idfl.-77i««^-«V, Travels, Vol. iv. 
passes through n hole m tlie bottom of the oq i ' 


peiecive the smallest difTerence 
I'hnnberg says the tree was 
Sterculia 

pp. 


passes 

press into a tub, which is sunk there to ' 
receive it. It is now freed from all iinpu- | 
rities, and is a semifluid of a beautiful w'liite i 
colour, but soon gets solid, and in cold I 

weather is very brittle. The inside of the i , r, • . i t 

tubs which collect the tallow are sprinkled or I * * species, lias a very 

dusted over with a tine red earth, well dried, ; featliei'y with a glabious base, 

which prevents the tallow from adhering to! J*' l>Iant, and is comnioii 

their sides. It is thus easily removetl inn' E»^^«sh gardens. Found on locks in long 
solid state from the tubs, and in this condition i 

the cakes are exposed for sale in the market. I fovthe^nkvnf the beautifully feathered Jieads. 
As the caudles made from this vegetable tal- ■ 


234, 23o. 

STIN-KULL, Dan. Coal. 

SIT FA, a genus of grasses belonging to 
the tribe Slipaeeaj. It lias stalked flcrets, tlie 
paleie coriaceous, tlie inner entire. S. pennatu, 

a very long 


low have a tendency to get soft ami to melt j 
in hot w^Mither, they are commonly dipped in | 
wax of various colours as red, green and 
yellow. Those which are intended for reli- 
gions purposes aro generally very large, and 
finely ornumenlcd with golden characters. 
The cake, or refuse, which remains after the 
tallow has been pressed out of it, is used for 
fuel, or to manure the land, and so is the 


STTPA TKXACISSIMA, see Esparto.' 

STIPIvCLASlTNG BRAKE, Pteris am- 
plcxicimlis. 

STTRKUPS were probably never used in 
Persia before the mnssolman conquest.— ^ 
Ousdeys Travels^ Vol, i, p. 246. 

STTVoLI, Rus. Quills. 

STTZOLOBIUM, a genus of plants which 
was so named by Persooii, from ffrt^w to 


• uvi, Vi i<v iiini iiiiiM, tilivi rjv li? HIV , , 1 X f 1 I 1 r i 

refuao from -the other part of tlio seeds from j t".'';''* 

which oil is extiaeted.” StilliiiKiu scbifeiii, i '''« >^eveial species being covered with hi^ 



cgowaii in the Vtli Vol., p. _ 

Journal of Ilortiimitliral Society of India. It bean. bNO. J Kalec seem, 

flowers in June and during the rains. In addi- This bean i.s grown like most others, ainj 
tlon to the tallow obtained from its seeds and may be first sown at the commencement 
lised in making caudles, a black dye is obtain- the rains and continued during the cold seuaCM^ ' 
ed from its leaves. — //. ; Vof//l: Lioxb's FI, — lUddell, c.. 

Jnd.f Vol, iii, p, 693; Dr, Mutves ; Eng, STTZOLOBIUM GIG ANTE 
Cyv, $ William^' Middle Kingdom^ p, idl-' Syu. of Mucuua giganlea, 7.>C. 
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STOMAPODA; 

. JOH^, two moderately elevated sloping 
^elands in the Straits of Singapore.- 
3 ST. JOHN’S BREAD, pods of Ceratonia 
^ailiqiia, so named from the idea that it is the 
tree on which, St. John the Baptist fed 
in the desert. 

ST. JULIAN, a small island in the China 
Sea, in lat. 0° i4' N., and long. 106° 48' E. — 
Hwfield, 

ST. MARY IS LES, off the coast of Canara, 
extend from lat. 13° 28' to 13° 17- N.‘, the 
outermost of the range being 5 miles from the 
shore. 

ST. MATTHEW ISLANDS, in lat. o° 
18' S., long. 124° 16' E., are two islands ex- 
tending 12 to lo miles. — [lorsfield. 
t ST. MATTHEW or Elephant Island, 
one of the Mergui Archipelago, is about 5J 
leagues in length, extending from lat. 10° 4' 
N. to 9° 50^' N. It is 14 miles from the 
continent, and the liighest peak in the island 
is nearly 3,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. Hastings or Gage’s Harbour on its 
iiortiiern part, is a spacious bay formed by 
the islands of St. Alatthew, St. Luke and 
Hastings, is sheltered from all winds, and 
capable of containing the largest navy in the 
worhl. — HorsfieUL 

ST’NANUM. St’uanain abhiangHun, amongst 
hindoos, a ceremonial, on the wedding day, 
■when the bride and bridegroom are anointe^l 
with oil. 

STOCKS, an officer of the Bombay Medical 
Service, ob. i8.3<S. lie was Superiiifendent of 
Forests in Sind. Wrote on the habool trees 
in Sind. Ilis cxiremely valuable collections 
from Sind and Beluchistau, amounting to 
about 1,500 species. — hi. et 7’.; Bom, As. 
Trans ^ YoL ii, p. 390 ; Dr. Bnist. 

• STOCQUELER, J. II., was Editor, Bom- 
bay Courier, nfterwar«ls of the Bengal llur- 
karu, and ultimately of the Calcutta English- 
man till 1844. Author of Fifteen months’ 
pilgrimage through untrodden tracts in Kur- 
distan and Persia, 1831-32, London, 1832, 2 
vols., Svo. — Dr. Bnist. 

STODDAPiT, Colonel, a British officer who 
was long imprisoiie^I at Bokhara and ultimately 
beheaded along with Ouptuiu CouoWy of the 
Indian Army. 

STOIC, see Vedas. 

STOKPO, Lad. Urtica hyperborea, Jaoq 

STOMAPODA. M. Milne-Edwards com- 
prises in the order Stomapoda all the Fo- 
dophthaimous crustaijea, which are deprived 
of thoracic branchiae lodged in internal cavi- 
ties. This division is entirely composed of 
Swimming Cnistacean.s, whose body is elon- 
gated, and whose general form often ap- 
proaches closely to that of the Macrourous 
decapods; hut in those animals the couccutra 
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tion of the rings of the head and thorax is 
carried less far. 

Lucifer typns^ differs from L. reynaudii, 
(which was found in the Indian Ocean by M. 
Reynaud) in the form of the median piece of 
the caudal fin, which is lamellar, and. without 
any notch below, in the more considerable 
length of the middle blades, and in the ap- 
parent absence of a separation between the 
carapace and oculiferons prolongation. 

Sguilla macnlata^ length from 10 to 12 
inches, inhabits the Asiatic seas. 

Squilla stilifera^ length about 3 inches, 
is a native of the island of Mauritius. 

Qonodactylus chiragra^ length about 3^ 
inches, found in all the seas of warm climates: 
the Mediterranean, American coasts, Seychel- 
les islands, iiearTrincomallee and Toiigatahoo. 

Onnodactylns seylUtrns, length ai»oiit 4j^ 
inches, is fouml in the Indian Seas and on the 
coasts of Mauritius. 

STOMATELLA, a gcims ofMolluscs. See 
Turhinidai. 

STO.MATIA, see Haliotidne. 

STOMATOPODES, an order of Crustacea. 

Fam.— (^ arclioidcs. 

TuTBE.-'Mysijaia. 

Acetea indiciis, Edm., Gauges mouth. 

Lucifer reyuaudii, Edws., Tudiiiu ocean. 

,, typuH, Edwn., Indian ocean ? 

STONE. Stones have been olijects of 
worship of all nations and are largely so 
used by the hindoos, generally smeared with 
•ed-lead. In New Zealand, red is a sacred 
colour, and the way of rendering anything 
tapu was by making it red. When a person 
lies, his house was thus painted ; when the 
tapu was laid on anything, the chief erected 
a post and painted with the knra; whtMCver 
a corpse rested, some memorial was set up ; 
often times llio nearest stone, rock, qp tree 
served as a monument, hut wiiatever object 
was selected, it was sure to he painted 
red. Tlie Arabians down to the time of Ma- 
homed worshipped a black stone, and this is 
now Ictinto the wall of the Kaal)a. ThePhojui- 
cians also worshipped a deity under the form of 
an unshaped stone. There was a sacred stone 
ill Jii:a round which the people used to 
move ‘ deasil,’ i, c,y sunwise, in some of 
the Hebrides the ])oople attributed oracular 
power to a large black stone. In some ense.*!, 
as for instance in India, it is far from ea.sy to 
distinguish between a group of stone-gods 
and a sacred fane. In fact, we may be 
sure that the very same stones are by 
some supposed to be actual deities, while 
others more advanced regard them as sacred 
only because devoted to religious purposes. 
Some of the ruder Hindustan tribes actual- 
ly worship upright stones ; but Colonel 
lorbcs Leslie regards the sacred stones 
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•8 a place of worships rather 4haii as actua] 
deities ; and this is at any rate the case 
'with another group similarly painted, which 
he observed near- Andlee, also in the Dek- 
kan, and which is peculiarly interesting 
from its resemblance to the stone circles of 
Great Britain? Stone- worship, however, in 
its simpler forms, has, a different origin from 
this and is merely a form of that indiscrimi- 
nate worship which characterises the human 
mind in a particular phase of development 
The Asaga of Mysore worship a god called 
Bhuma Devam, who is represented by a 
shapeless stone. One thing is certain, says 
Mr. Hislop, ‘the worship (of stones) is spread 
over all parts of the country from Berar to 
the extreme east of Bustar, and that not 
merely among the hinduised aborigines who 
had begun to honour Kandova, &c., but 
among the rudest and most savage tribes.’ 
He is generally adored in the form of an 
unshapely stone covered with vermillion. 
Two rude slave castes in Tulava (Southern 
India), the Bakadara and Betadara, worship 
a benevolent deity named Bum represent- 
ed by a stone kept in every house. In- 
deed in every part of Southern India four or 
five stones may often bo seen in the ryots’ 
field, placed in a row and daubed with red 
paint, which they consider as guardians - of 
the field and call the five Pandu. Colonel 
Forbes Leslie supposes that this red paint is 
intended to represent blood. The god of each 
Khond village is represented by three stones. 
His PI. iv, represents a group of sacred stones, 
near Belgaum in the Dekkan, from a figure 
given by Coloncd Forbes Leslie in his inter- 
esting work. The three largest stood in 
front of the centre of two straight lines, each 
of which consisted of thirteen stones. These 
lines were (dose together, and the edges of 
the stones were placed as near to each other 
as it was possible to do with slabs wliieh, 
although selected, had never been artificially 
shaped. Seating a king on a stone seems 
to have prevailed throughout Europe on in- 
auguration. Monarchs of Sweden were seated 
upon a stone placed in the centre of twelve 
lesser ones, and the kings of Denmark were 
crowned in a similar kind of circle. The use 
of the Innngur(il Stone isof Caiiaaiiitish origin. 
AbimeJetdi was made king by tlie plain of the 
pillar of Shechem. Jehoash was anointed as 
he stood by the pillar ns the manner was. The 
Gael used the standing stone, which was tra- 
ditionally considered a supernatural sacred 
witness of any solemn covenant and especially 
of that between an elected king andhis people. 
Jack Cade touched London stone and exclaim- 
ed “ now is Mortimer, Lord of London city.” 
Amongst the Irish, the inauguration of a 
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ehief was celebrated at a stone with the im«- ; 
pression of two feet, believed'to be the size of 
the feet of the patriarch chieftain who 
acquired the territory. Every great tribe had' 
its installation stone and other specialities 
such as sacred trees, and rath-hillsor entrench^ 
ed places of meeting dedicated to the inau** 
gural rite. Herodotus shows that the practice . 
of carving the impression of the feet of migb^^^ 
heroes on huge stones was older than his tim# 
as he mentions that the Scythians showf^ 
the mark of the foot of Hercules upon a rock* 
Spenser the poet writes that some of the 
stones on which the chief lords or captains ' 
of the clan was placed had a foot engra- 
ven, which was Regarded as the measure of 
their first captain’s foot. On inauguration 
the new chief stood thereon and took oath to 
preserve all the former customs of the country 
inviolable. His feet were placed in the im- 
pression while the heads of the law relating to 
the clan were read to him. — T.uhhocK% Origin 
of Civil,, pp. 207-10, 244. See Bethel, Bin- 
laug, Hindoo, Khassya, Salagraina. 

STOIn E-CHAT. The pied stone-cliat 
(Saxicola picata) may be seen hopping about 
in the Dekhan. It is plentiful in and around 
Kurrachee, and is, the “ robin” of Sind. 

STONE-CUTTERS. Workers in stone, 
polishing the hardest surfaces, engraving 
its surface with imperishable records, and 
sculpturing it into various forms, even ex- 
cavating gii^^autic temples out of the solid 
rock, are all departments of sculpture and en- 
graving to which the hindoos have paid atten- 
tion from the earliest times ; and their build- 
ings are conspicuous for a quality for which 
those of Egypt liave often been admired, that 
is, the exquisite polish and glass-like appeai*- 
ance of some of the hardest granite, &c. Dr. 
Kennedy has fortunately given usan accouutof 
the process by wliicli they effect this ; “ The 
tools,” he says, “ which the hindoos use are 
a small steel chisel and an iron mallet. The 
chisel, in length, is not more than about twice 
the breadth of the hand of the hindoo work- 
man ; which, as is well known, is vcjy small ; 
and it tapers to a round point like a drawing- 
pencil. The mallet, also in.iron, a little larger 
than the chisel, but not weighing more tliana^ 
few pounds. It lias a head fixed on at right 
angles to the handle, with only one striking 
face, which is formed into a tolerably deep * 
hollow and lined with lead. With such sim- 
ple instruments they formed, fashioned, and 
scooped the granite rock which forms the 
stupendous fortress of Dowlatahad, and exca- 
vated the wonderful caverns of EUora ; for jt 
seems by no means probable that the hindoo 
stone-cutters ever worked with any other 
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Dr. Kennedy edd^<*The traces of or two spindles such ak this, are made ^ 

ptt pointed chisel are still visible on the rooks The spindle is terminated by a small spike of 
|^ Dowlatabad,asthey arealsoonsome ofthe iron about an inch long, ending in a little 
5g|?eat ww’ks of Egypt. The stone having been cimilar saw or button, from a tenth up to 
hrooght to a smooth surlhce, it is next dress- half an inch iu diameter. To this, emery- 
^fid with water iu the usual way, and is then paste — that is, powdered coruudurn mixed 
polished ill the following mnnuer. A block with oil — is from time to time applied, while 
of granite, of considerable size, is rudely it is spun round with a bow. The engraver 
fashioned into the shape of the end of a large i holds the seal up betwixt his fingers and 
pestle. The lower face of this is liollowed | thumb, and a sweep or two of the bow causes 
out into a cavity, and this is filled with amass | a mark on the seal. This is deepened and 
composed of pounded corundum-stone, mixed | extended as desired — the larger discs being 
with melted bees-wax. This block is moved | employed for long straight strokes. The 
by means of two sticks, or pieces of bamboo, | work turned out is by no means very fine, 
placed on each side of its neck, and hound to- j but the celerity of execution is surpassing, 
gether by cords, twisted and tightened by j Diamond dust is very rarely used in India, — 
sticks. The weight of the whole is such as coruiHliim, koornnd, or sannhi stone as it is 
two workmen can easily manage, Tiiey scat | called, being the chief material employed in 
ihcimselves upon, or close to, the stone they | polishing gems, marbles, and metals. This 
are to polish, and by moving the block back- | mineral is found chiefiy in granite or the de- 
Wards and forwards between them, the polish ' tritiis of granite rocks in tin; Mysore country 
is given by the fritttion of the mass of wax t and in tlic neighbom hood of the soiiih-westorii 
(and lac ?) and corundum.” Nearly the same irhaut.s. It is hionght in considerable quan- 
materials, and with a still greater degree of | titv to Domlmy, and is occasionally exported 
success are employed in polishing such delicate ! 1.0 Europe. It is packed iu orange-shaped 
articlesasbeadsand bracelets ; elegantly shaped 1 parcels with meridional cordings : the pieces 
cups, or the models of cannon. Of the proce.<JS- i are from the size of filberts to that of the 
esemploye^l a very interesting account, which ' hnnd ; they are generally amorphous or frag- 
18 published in the “Illustrated Catalogue,” ^ meiits of crystals, often contaminated with 
is given by Mr. Summer of Cambay. The felspar, mica, and other granitic- minerals, 
atones are first fixed on a steel .spike, and there \ Sometimes fragments of crystals perfectly 
roughly rounded with an iron Iiammer, and ■ pure are to bo met with weighing from ten to 
then polished with a compo.sition of lac aiulco- i twenty-five pojinds, but these are rare, 
rundura variously applied. The holes are bored 'Though excessively hard, it is by no means 
with asteel drill, tipped with a .small diamond. ; tongli--it flies in pieces after a few strokes of 
Cups and saucers and similar hollow arti<-Ie.s, j the hammer, and is easily pulverized in a 
arewrought,accordiiigto the required external ; mortar. Tlie natives generally beat it on an 
shape, oil the steel spike, and a rough polish ' ,mvil or stone, keeping it from fiying about 
given on tho rough polishing stones. The by a collar of cotton rope. The fine particles 
cavity is formed by flie diamoiul-tippcd drill are separated from the coarse by sifting — it is 
to the depth of one-fonrth of an inch all over not certain that the home process of lixi- 
the space, unt il it exhibit.*^ an honcy-cornhed viafion is resorted to. For sharpening swords 
appearance ; the prominent places round the ; or huniisliing metal it is generally used like a 
hole^ure then chipped away ; and this pro- | whetstone or burnisher ; for polishing gems, 
cess is repeated until the depth and form de- ' it i.s cither made up into a cuke with lac or 
sired are obtained. They are then polislied i„ro a paste with oil or grease. It is never 
upon prepared moulds of convex forms, and of . employed for tho manufacture of emery.— 
the same composition as the polishing-pIates Arts, c^c. of hidia, pp, 513, 515. 
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whicli are attaciieil to tlie turningwii(*ei. 

The seal-engraver’s wheel consistsof a .slight 
frame ballasted below to keep it firm, with two 
uprights about eighteeu inclies in length and 
eight inches between. Betwixt the two is a 
small spindle. This turns at one end on a screw 
or pivot, some limes ofcoriielian : the shoulder 
is kept in its place by a neat iron clamp — it is 
steadied by a piece of i-ag wrapped i-ound it and 
enclosed in the collar. Why so much paiii.s 
should betaken todirninish friction byacoriie- 
Haii pin at one end, while it was increased by 
thisut the other, we cniiuot explain. A dozen 


STONEHENGE, a celebrated circle of 
stones, in England, is not a Drnidical, nor 
a l{omaii, iipr a Daiii.sli structuit;. It is a piece 
‘ (iddliistarcliitecturo and is own brother to 
the circle of npriirlit stones at Amravnti on 
the Kistiia, and to many otlier-s in the South 
i of India. 

STONE PINE, Eng. Pinus pinca. 
i S'rOKACE, It. Storax. 

; STOUAX, Eng., Fr. 

, Uatcruk, Salajct, An. Stornce, 

' „ Styrax, Lat. 

.Sty rax broom, Ger. Azuinbar, bP. 



STORm^WST^ 


STORMS m0mT. 


Tlie produi^e of Sty rax officinale, grow- 
ing in the South of Europe and the Le- 
vant. It is usually met with in tears, which 
is piu*e $ and in lumps or red storax,' which is 
mixed with saw-dust and other impurities. 
Storax has a fragrant odour, and a pleasant, j 
sub-acidulous, slightly pungent, and aromatic 1 
taste ; it is of a reddish brown colour, and 
brittle. — McCnlioch. 

SToilAX, LIQUID. 

Sillarus, Miati-lubni Ar. Sillarns, Meih-sila, Guz. 
aieih-katar, „ Hind., Vkr.s. 

Rose malloes, Eng. Kasa-inala, Malay. 

Liquid storax, a term in India given to 
Rose malloes, the sillaris of the bazaars : and j 
the solid storax or salajit, is the solid Rose 1 
malloes. It is obtained from the Liquidamber { 
altingia. Liquid storax is usually more or less ' 
opaque, of the cousisteuce of hird-lime, 
grayish colour, warm balsamic taste, and pe- ! 
culiar vanilla-like odour, if pure. Small , 
quantities are imported annually into 15ombay ' 
from Suez and the Arabian gulf in skins ; it i 
is re-exported to England and China under: 
the de.signations of Rose mallows (Rasa-mal- ' 
lo) and Sillaris, in barrels of about four ^ 
imperial gallons capacity cacli. — Fanlhier, | 
See Ambar, Liquid, Liqnidainbar. i 

STORAXWORTS, see Styraceje. ! 

STOREY, see Leedes. | 

STORIANI, a frontier tribe whose winter 
station is in Beluchistan and suinincr station 
in the liigh country belonging to the Musa 
Khel. — Lntlidm's Descriptive Etkaolotjy, 
See Affghan. 

STORMS OF DUST, are caused by spi- 
ral columns of the electric fluid passing 
from theatmo-sphere to the earth ; they have an I 
onward motion — a revolving motion, like re- 
volving storms at sea — and a peculiar spiral j 
motion from above downwards, like a cork- ; 
screw. It seems probable that in an exten- ' 
siveMust-storm there are many of tliese columns ! 
moving on together in the same direction, and j 
during the continuance of the storm, many sud- ! 
den gusts take place at intervals, during which j 
time the electric tension is at its inaxinuim.j 
Tliese storms, in the Punjab, mostly coiTinamce 
from north-west or west and in the course of 
an hour, more or less, they have nearly com- | 
pleted the circle, and have passed onwards. 
Precisely the same phenomena, in kind, are 
observable in all cases of dust-storms : from 
the one of a few inches in <I inmeter to those 
that extend for fifty miles and upwards, the 
phenomena are identical. It is a curious fact 
that some of the smaller dust-storms occa- 
sioiially seen in extensive and arid plains, 
both in the Punjab and in Affghanistan 
above the Bolan pass, called in familiar lan- 
guage “ Devils,’’ are oither stationary for a 


long time, that is, upwards: of ah ' liourv or 
nearly »o ; and during the whole of this time 
the dust and minute bodies on the giH>upd ai^ 
kept whirling above into the airi itt other 
cases these small dust-storms are seen slowly 
advancing, and when numerous, usually pf^ 
ceed in the same direction. Birds, kites iin^ 
vultures, are often seen soaring high up juSt 
above these spots^ apparently following lAi; 
direction of the column, as if enjoying ki 
They may he looking for prey, or involv-^ - 
ed in and unable to fly out of, the invk-: 
sible part of the electrifled aerial column^ ' 
of which the lower part only is visibiO 
to us by the dust raised. The phenomehf| 
coniiecred with dust-storms seem to be iden- 
tical with those present in waterspouts and 
white squalls at sea, and revolving storms 
and tornadoes of all kinds : and they appa- 
rently originate from the same cause, viz., 
moving columns of electricity. In 1847, at 
Lahore, an observer being desirous of ascer- 
taining the nature of dust-storms, he project- 
ed into the air an insulated copper wire on 
a bamboo on tlie top of hisliouse, and brought 
the wire iiitohis room, and connected it with a 
gold leaf eieotrometnrand a detached wire com- 
municating with the earth. A day or two 
after, during the passage of a small dust-storm, 
he had the pleasure of observing the electric 
fluid passing in vivid sparks from one wire to 
another, and of course strongly aifecting the 
electrometer. The thing was now explained ; 
and since then by the same mean.s he ob- 
served at least sixty dust-storms of various , 
sizes, all presenting the same phenomena iu 
kind. He cohiinonly observed that, to- 
wards the close of a storm of this kind, a fall 
of rain suddenly takes place, and instantly 
the stream of electricity ceases, or is much 
diminished, and when it continue.s, it seems 
only OIK occasions, when the storm is severe 
and contiiiiies for .some time after. The ba- 
rometer steadily rises throughout. In the 
Punjab plains, the fluctuation of the ba- 
rometric column is very slight, seldom more / 
than two or three-tenths of an inch at a time. 
The average height at Lahore is 1,180, cor- 
rected for temperature, indicating, it is suppos- 
ed above 1,150 feet above the level of the sea, 
taking 30 inches as the standard. A lai'ge- 
du.st-st.orm is usually preceded by certain. pe- 
culiarities in the dew-point, and the manner 
in which the particles of dew are deposited w 
the bulb of a thermometer. The mode of 
faking the dew-point is to plunge a commcul ' 
thermometer in a little ice, and let it run doWfi; / 
20* or 30*. The manner in which the electrlci^ 
acts upon the dust and light bodies it ixieeto 
with in its passage, is simple enough. He 
supposes the particles similarly electrified and 
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. STRACHEY. SYKAOHBY, 

repulsive, Bud then, together with Geographj of Kuinaon, Ibid, 1851. Horarjr 
wliiiliiig motion communicuted to them, barometrical observations at 11,000 feet above 
whisked into the air. The same takes the level of the sea. See Qolonel Sykes on, 
1 ^. place when the ele<*.tricity moves over water, in Phil. Ti-ans., 18d0, 299. — On the tertiary 
The 8urfa(?e of the water becomes exposed to formations of tjie Himalayas, Rep. Brit. Ass.* 
the electric agency, and its particles, i*endered 1851.— See Dissertation on discoveries of both 
putually repulsive, are in the same way brothers in Sir R. I. Murchison’s address to 
whirled into the air. At sea the waterspout Lond. Geo. Soc., 1852. Captain Richard 
is thus formed. First of all is seen the cloud Strachcy was appointed by the Indian govern- 
descending and beneath may he observed the ment to make a scientific survey of the pro- 
water in a cone. — Beng.As.Soc, Jour., No, vince of Kumaon, and was occupied on the 
V.O/1S50, p. 790. See Dust Storms. task about two years during which time, in 

8TOTULARI, Sans. Lagerstrsemia regin®, addition to the important investigations in 
STOURBRIDGE CLAY res^embles potter’s physical seience which occupied his atteniiou, 
clay to a certain extent, but is far more re- he thoroughly explored the flora of the pro- 
fracstory in the fire. It is of a dark colour, vince, carefully noting the range of eacdi 
owing probalily to the presence of carbo- species. He was joined by Mr. Winterbottom 
naceous matter. It is extensively used in in 184 S, and they travelled together in Tibet, 
making crucibles, glass pots, &c. Their joint collections amounting to 2,000 

■ ^ STOVIGLIE, also Terraglie, It. Earthen- species, were distributed in 1852-53 to the 
/^are. Hookerian Herbarium, the British Museum, 

ST. PANTENUS, see Christiaiiity. the Liimeaii Society, and some foreign mu- 

ST. PAUL’S MOUNTAINS, a chain of seums; and the scientific results arc now 
hills in Banca island are only 930 feet high, in course of publication, 
and are on the south of the island. STRACHEY, Mn. J., had some shawl 

STRABO, mentions Ceylon in Lib. xv, p. stuffs made under his own inspection, of 
1013, noticing the awkwardness of the w^ool procured at Umritsii'. The manufacturera 
' inhabitants in sailing and fitting their masts were pioneers belonging to the embassy 
in their vessels. El. Edrisi, p. 31, also under Mr. Elphinstone and they w’orked 
speaks of this island under the name of Ser- in a common tent ; yet they appeared to 
andib, and Marco Polo under that of Seilam. find no difficulty in their employment. A 
It is celebrated, by each for its rich gems. — shop may be occupied wdth one shawl, 
Pennant's Hindoosian^ Vo}, i, pp* 183-185. provided it be a remarkably fine one, above 
See Babel, Berenice, Inscriptions, Kartelauia, a year, while other shops make six or eight 
Khuzistan or Arabistan, Kirkook, Kirraan, in the course of tliat period. Of the best 
Megnsthenes, Okelis, Paixliya, Turan. and most worked kinds, not so much as 

STRACCI, also Strazze, If. Rags. a quarter of an inch is completed in one day, 

STRACHEY, H., of the 66th Bl. N. I. by three people, which is the usual number 
Author of a Journey through Tibet, in 1846, employed at most of the shops, and it may bo 
to Rakiui Tal and Cho Mapan, t. Lake observed that it very rarely happens that the 
Manasarovafa in Bl. As. Trans., 1848, vol. pieces, when completed, correspond in size, 
xvii, 99, and published in a separate form, The shops consist of a frame-work, at which 
8vo., Calcutta, 1848. — On the frontier of the persons employed sit on a bench; their 
Kumaon and Gurhwal, Ibid, 532. — He men- number is from two or four. On plain shawls, 
tions that Manasarovara discharges its waters two people alone are employed, and a long 
through a gravel bank into RakasTal, which, narrow, but heavy shuttle is used ; those of 
again, sends off a tributary to the Sutlej. — which the pattern is variegated, are worked 
Dr Buist. with wooden needles, there being a separate 

STRACHEY, Richard, an officer of the needle for the thread of each colour ; for the 
Bengal Engineers, who received the gold latter, no shuttle is required. The operation 
medal of the Loud. Geo. Soc. He wrote on of their manufacture is of course slow, propor- 
the physical geography of the provinces of tionate to the quantity of work which their 
Gurhwal and Kumaon, in the Himalaya patterns may require. The Oostnud, or head 
mountains in Lond. Geo. Trans., 1851, vol. workman, superintends while his journeymen 
xxi, 57. — On the Glaciers of the Piudur and are employed near him immediately under his 
Kuphinee rivers, in the Kumaon Himalayas, directions. If they have any n^vV pattern in 
Ellin. New Phil. Jl., 1847-48, vol. xliv, 108. hand, or one with which they are not familiar, 
—A trip to the Niti pass, 1849, in Bl. As. he describes to them the figures, colours, and 
Trans., 1850.— On the snow-line of the Hima- threads which they are to us^, while he keeps 
layas, Ibid, 1849, vol. xviii, 287. — Notes on before him the pattern on which they happen 
investigations near Kumaon, Ibid, 240. — to be employed, drawn upon paper. During 
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STKACHIA GfSmiKTRICA. 

the operation of making, the rough side of the 
shawl is uppermost on the frame, notwith- 
standing which, the Oostaud never mist.'ikes 
the regularity of the most figured patterns. 
The wages of the Oostaud (the employer fur- 
nishing materials) are from six to eight pice 
per day ; of the (;ommon workmen, from one 
to four pice in Cashmere, may he al)Out three- 
lialf-pence. A merchant, enforing largely 
into the shawl trade, frequently .engages a 
numher of shops, whi<di he collects in a spot 
under his eye ; or he supplies the head work- 
men with thread which has heeii previously 
spun by women and afterwards coloured, and | 
they carry on the manufacture at their own 
houses, having previously received insiriic- i 
tions from the merchant respecting the quality 
of the goods he may require, their colours, 
patterns, &c. After the goods arecomphted, the 
merchant carries ihem to the (^ustom-oliice, 
where each shawl is stamped, and he pa 3 's a 
certain duty, the amount ofwliich is settled ac- 
cording to the quality and value of the |)iece. 
The oilicer of tlie government generally tixes 
the value beyond what the goods are j’cally 
worth. The (luty is atthe ratcof oue-tiflli of (he , 
price. Most shawls are exported uii washed, and j 
fresh from the loom. In India, there is no 
market for unwaslied shawls, and at I -mritsir 
they are better wasluMl and packer) than in 
Cashmere. Of those s(‘nt to the westward, 
many are worn unwashed. The wool ^f 
which tli(3 .shawls are made is imported from 
Tibet and Tartary, in wliieh eonntrics alone 
the goat which produces it is said to tlirive. 
That which is hrouglit from Kodank is 
reckoned the best. Its price in Cashmere is 
from ten to twenty rupees fora turruk, (wliieh 
is supposed to be about twelve pounds) : the 
whitest sort is the dearest. It would perhaps 
be difficult to determine with accuracy the 
quantity of shawls manufactured annually ; 
supposing, however, that live of all kinds are 
ou an average made at each shop or loom in 
the course of a year, tlie numher would he 
eighty thousaud, which is probalily not far 
from the truth. They accordingly marched 
out of their camp to attack the Dooraunees, on 
the 7th of January 17()1. The Dooraunees 
got under arms, and the liattle began a little 
before day. — Elphinsionc's King. ofCabul, 
pp. 508, 509, 553. See Maryul or Lowland. 

8TRACI1IA (]lKOMF/naCA, a bug of a 
yellowish colour, hut marked with grey and 
orange on the upper sidi*, is found atBadullii. 
In Ceylon it feeds upon the juice of the young 
berries, three percent, or more of which were 
said to have suffered from it. It is allied to i 
the green or fetid hng, hut though it may 
occasionally cause destruction, there is no fear 
of it ever becoming a serious nuisance. 
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STRAITS’ SETTLEMENTS. 

STRiEMIA TETRANJ)RA, Bond. Syn. 
of Cadaba indica, Lam./ PF: 4* A* 
STRAITS OF BANCA, is rather more 
than 100 miles long, and in the narrowest 
part is seven miles from shore to shore. The 
Straits of Banca, he*tween that island and 
Sumatra is tlie most frequented in the Indian 
Seas. 

STRAITS OF HASF]']LAN, between Ba- 
seelaii island and Mindanao. 

STRAITS’ SKTTLK.M FNTS, comprise 
Singapore, JVInlac.ca, Provence Wellesley, and 
Penang. The Straits’ Settlements ceased to 
be connected Avitli India on 1st IVbruary 
J 867, when they became a Crown colony. 
The. iuhahitaiits are 

iriiiaiar 

SiLgapore Urovtiioc Malacca. 
jWellc.‘iley j 

JakiiiiN 900 

.Malays l.I.fiOo I 72,fiOO 5.S.000 

Dx.nOO | 39,000 12,000 

Natives of Iu<lia. 17 ,roo i 14,000 i ,200 

Other Asiatics.. . ^..^Oo ; l ,700 2,600 

Totals.. .j 90,700 j 126,700 71,60 0 

'riie Sriaits’ Settlements on the Mortliern boun- 
dary of the Straits of Makn-ca, include under 
one government, Penang, Provence Welles- 
ley, Malaccti and Singapore, and were incor- 
porateil in one Selllement in 1820. Penang 
was obtained in 1786, by treaty, from the 
king of (Juedali ; and 14 years later, Provonco 
Wellesley was ceded by tlie same prince. 
Malacca, coinpieriHl by Alluiquorquc for the 
Portuguese about 1515, fell into the hands of 
the Dutch in (lui lieginuiiig of the 17th cen- 
tury, hut M'as taken by the English in 1795. 
The English kept it until, in 1818, it was 
re-delivered to the Dutch under the provi- 
sions of the treaty of Vienna, but it agaia 
reverted to the English by tlie treaty of 
1824. Singapore M\'is first occupied in 1819 
by the English Governor, Sir Stamford 
Raffles, then Governor of F ort Marlborough or 
Beiicoolen, in Sumatra. The population of 
the Sti ai ts’ Sel t huneu ts is ahon 1 290,000. The 
Straits’ Settlements lie along the northern 
honiulaiy of the Straits of Malacca. The 
Sfruits’lnnd revenue in 1863-4 was*£l3,260 ; 
and in 1864-5 Avas £13.359. 

Penang is an island situated at the north- 
western entrance, of the Straits of Malacca 
or in about hit, 5* 25' N., and long. 100* 
i\\ and is about 13i miles long with 
an extreme breadth of 10 miles, contaiu- 
ing an area of nearly 70, COO acres. 

Provence Widleshy is on the mainland of 
the peninsula, immediately opposite Penang, 
the water dividing them l>eing ahon t 3 miles 
broad at the narrowest point. It runs from 
north to south 25 miles, varying in breadth 
8 
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STRAiTvS’ SETTLEMENTS. * STH<*iNGE; 

I , 

fi‘D\R 4 (0 11 miles and containing nn arcn of ; ran'' ^ Malayan India \ Straits Times ; Indian 
1 5,000 aci’cs. \MessenffC7\ Anyust Hth, 

Malacca Ima a sen-frontage of 43 miles, I STRAMONiUM. 

^Mth a depth of 10 to 28 miles The town ! Masil, imthol, Ait. Datura, Hind. 

is in L. 2. 1() N. ’» .touz ma.sil. ,, Datura stramonium, Lat. 

Singapoi-e island is 24 miles long by 14 broad i tb‘»ru appk*, hx«. 

aiul oontains an area <'!' 200 sqnait* miles. The specl(*s of Datura plant, all parts 

town is in lat. 1.17 N., and long. 103“ oi' D. , })oisonoiKs. The leaves are used in asthma, 

This tropical colony, compri.<es the islaiul : .“moking. 

•of Penang, (or Prince* of Wale.s’ island, in- | STPAMDaiS’ HOME FOR ASIATICS, 
eluding Provence Wellesley,) the town and ■ One of thc.se wa.s esta))lish(!d in .London in 
' territory of Malacca, and the island of Singjj- i It otlbrs to Indian sailors and other 

pore. The East India Company in 1 786 ( )rieiital.s who ar(‘ in England ii comfortablo 

came into possession of P by treaty with and rcs})eelable lodging, witli wholesome food, 
the rajah of Qncdah, a native State on tlie at a. cost wlueh shall render the institution 
west coast of the peninsula ; and fourteen self-supporting. Eacli lodger is to pay not; 
years later the slip of land opp.^site Penang, less than Hs. per we(‘k, for wldcli the lodger 
now known as Provence Wellesley, was ceded ; will be siipj)licd with three meal.s a day, meili- 
to the company by the same prince. Malacca i cal attendance, baths, wasidng, &c ; so that 
\va3 conquered by the Poriiiguese uiidiMV Ibey will have no other iiec(>ssmy mulay, but 
Albuquerque in a. d. lolo, and about 100 t.) furnish iliemsclves with clothing, the means 
years afterwards fell by conquest into the of doiiig wliich, o?i the most rca.somible terms, 
hands of the Dutch, who retained it until ; are provided l>y the (‘sfabli.^lmient of a store- 
1790, when (he British took it from (hem. ' room at (In? “ Home.” In addition to theso 
It remaiuetl in onr possession until four yeais hcneiits, arrangemcnis have been made to 
after the eoncluslou of the treaty of Vienna, ! take charge of their money and other pro- 
and in 1818 was re-ddivered to the Dutch perfy, to make remlliaiices to their faniilic.s 
in couformity with the terms of tliat treaty ; Nmd 'friends, to give ihem advice, and aflord 
but seven years afterwards it came finally tiiem inibnnation, to protect (hem from im- 
into British p(()sse.ssion in terms of tiuMteie- position, to procure them mnplovment in ves- 
brated treaty with Holland of 1824. As : scis, to pre.'^ent Ihein wiih copie’s of the Holy 
for Singapore, it has never clianged European S(^ iptur<‘s, itc. From dune 18o7 to Juno 
owners. In 1819, Sir Stamfurd Raffles, , 18r>8, the number of Asialies, Africans, &e., 
theu Governor of Fori IMaviboiough, or Ibni* j who fouml a home at that institution was 884*. 
coolen, in Snmalra, wlio liad b((*n long im- | The average weekly nninber of inmates for 
pressed with the importance of the positiem, | two years wa.s dO/ During that period tho 
<?ame over and took formal possession of the f numher of beds pai.l for was'"8r>7, by Asiatics 
then nearly uninhabited island. i entering as carnal lodgers at. dV per uiVbt. 

In tlie Island of Java a mo.<t dl.-^astrons ! In 18d7 tiie numlmr of Asiatic .servants and 
volcanic eruption began at almufc d oVl(,ck luscars shipped was 407 ; in 1858 the. number 
on the evening of the Idth April 1872. i was 307 ; and during the five moiilhs of the 
The volcano Mcrapi, wliicli had been quiet year 18d9 the number wa.s 12'2. During tho 
since 1863 began on tlic eviuiing ab<.ve- year, the labours of the Scripture reader*" had 
mentioned to show signs of vigorous^ •Re* i been unrcmit ling.and agreat number of lascars 
Glowing streams of lava issued out of the j and others bad been visited and supplied 
mountain, and rushing furiously downward.^ ; with copies of the scriptures and tracts. The 
buried whole villag(?siii (beirficry mass(‘s,fille(l : receipts from all sources for the year 1858 
up ravines, and choked the conr.se of rivers, j amomifed to t'3,'‘28 3 a\ dr/., imtludimr £1,059 
ariveriiithe neighbourhood Avas filled with | donation.^, £60 19.?. subscriptioti.s, and a’loan 
lava to a depth of J5 feet. A great many j of £600. Tim e.\pcMises amounted to £3,533 
lives were lo.st in the de.struetion of wliole 9^, 8r/., leaving a halaiice in hand of £194 L 35 
villages. As many as 200 dead bodie.s had 6r/. At tlio opening of the iiifititntkm the 
been found oii one side of the volcano, Avhile liabilities amounted to £6,371 l\s Bd At 
thousands of Javanese had to fly for their tlic anniversary of 1859 t, lie amount’liad been 
lives, their houses and their all being de- reduced to £5,456 1a. 4r/. The amount then 
Stroyed by the descending lava. In one required to liquidate tho debt was fS 328 
village, a woman, who had escaped, reported Up t(i that time the institution had not been 
that. 160, being the whole of her fellow- self-supporting. 

Tiltagers, had been (leBtroyed. The coineidence STRANGE, Sir Thomas, Judge of ' the 
in time between thia outbreak and the last Higii Courts of Madias and Bengal, and hia 
eruption of Vesuvius, is remaikable.— Cume- son Thomas Lumsden Strange, Judge of the 
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STRAWBERRY. 


strawbeury; 


Sftclr Adalut Court of Madras, Authors of j season. They thrive best in a light soil with- 
books oil Hindu Law: that of the son called good old stable and vegetable manure at first, 
a Digest of Hindu Laws was compiled partly and as soon as they sliow a disposition to 
from the smaller work on the same subject by flower, may have oltl gouts^ or sheep's manure 
his father, and partly from other eniiiunit an- | added around each plant, a couple of double 
thorities, but amplified and elucidated by his | handr^ful being snfiic.ient. In no part of the 
own investigations. j Deklian, should the plants be put out for 

^ STUAVAUIITM COCCINEUM, DeCuntl | f. iiiting before the close of the ruins, the latter 
Syn. of Barringtonia acutangula, Grnrt. part of Septenil>er being quite early enough. 

STRA VADIUM RACEM08UM, Juss. i Suckers, planteil for experiment at the coin- 
Syn. of Barringtonia raceinosa. ' nienc.etu(*nt of August, grew to a good size, 

STRAVAdIUM rub rum, Pet'S. Syn. I and did notliing for ten or twelve weeks but 
of Barringtonia aentaiigiila, | throw out suckers, winch were continually 

STRAWBERRY is the English name of! removed, hut, after all, fruited badly: tho’ 
the plant and fruit of spcr:i(!s ut Fragaria, of finest and most prolili<t crop were got from 
which there are many species. 


K bonariensis, Rneno.s Ayros. 

K chilentiiri, .S<juth Aiiu*ricu. 

U coiliiia ? Switzerland, (joriiinn^’. 

K olatior, Ehrh.^ America. 

K grand iriora, F.hrh.^ Sin inam, 

. K imlica, Andr.^ Mountaiu.s ot India. 

F. inajaufca ? France. 

U nioMuphylla, Duchene. 

K niibicoia, Wall.^ Himalaya. 

F. roxburghii, IF. A: A., Khassya, As.sam. 

F. vesca, /Ann., cultivated. 

F. virginiana, Linn., North Anieriiui. 

Some species occur in India, avild, and 
others are cultivated. F. cliilcnsis, E/it'h.y tli (3 
Chili strawberry, was brought from South 
America. F. colliuu is also an inlrodmted 
plant. F. olntioi-, Ehrh., is the llaut-hoy 
strawberry from America, and F. grandillora 
and F, majjujfca are also known, as aUo F. 
roxhurghii, IV. tji’ .7., the F. iudica and Malay 
of Roxburgh, wiiich has also hecu cht.ssed 
with Duchesnoa and Potcutilla, growing in 
the Neilglierries, Dchra Diiooii and Kaniaon. 

Fragaria vesca, fAnn. 

Wild stniwbeny, K.vu. Paljor, C'Hrx.vB. 

^y'ood ,, lUiiiunalso musrini, K.vvi. 

Kaiizar, JiiEi.UJr, f'raga, Lat. 

Ingrach, yang, Bana-phul, Sutlkj. 

tasli, Kanoiia. Tawai, Tkans-Indcs. 

This grows wild in most part.s of the 

Ihinjah Ilimalayn, from 4,000 to 12,000 
feet. Tlit3 fruit is excellent Avhen gnthcml 
dry but is largely improved by cultivation. 

Jt is cultivated by Euroi)oans and market 
gardeners and in the Bombay Dekhan, a 
bed of a ftMv squart* yards brings in from 
£\/) to £20 the season. In Bangalon? it 
is grown abundantly. The strawberry 
plant multiplies it.self from runners and 
suckers ; the )ld plant, after it has ceased 
bearing, throwing tliorn out. In the Dcklian 
as soon as the rains have set in, these run- 
ners may ho removed into a nursery bed, for 
tlieir being more easily looked after, and 
should have tho space of nim; or ton inches 
allowed between thi^m ; they will tlirow out 
other runners, the whole of which may he j should he 

es.i 1. ! .1 1 


siu'kei’s put out in the bcgiiiniiig of October. 

I Somestraw!)eri‘ies weie gal hered in Novemhey 
‘ from the plants put out in Augii.^^t, hut they 
! were .‘^o few as in no way to induce a trial of 
the cx[MMimeut again. Vaiictie.s can only bo 
) procured from seed ; and to procure the seed, 
select the finest ripe fruit, rub it on a sheet 
. of paper, and dry it. When the rains com- 
! mence, soak the 8(‘e(I in water, reject all that 
: Iloat, the remainder sow in baskets in a light 
j loam, when they will befit to remove in about 
six weeks, and should he put in other baskets 
four or five imdu^s apart, and taken care of 
until ready to h(3 transj)lanted into tho beds 
.wltere they an* to remain. As these plants 
throw out suckers very fast, they must be 
constantly looked after, and removed. They 
will commence hearing in six months from the 
time of sowing the st-cd As soon ns the rains 
have c(‘ascd, put the suckers that have root- 
l'd into square beds, each not loss than one foot 
apart, live in a row : this, will give twenty-fivo 
in each bed — as many as can be easily looked 
after and gntlicrrd without trampliug on the 
bed and thereby iuiuring the jilauts. When 
the earth is of a clayey consistence, Dr. Rid- 
dell has sci'ii the strawberry cultivated on 
ridges. Some think this is a good plan, but 
he prefers the beds. It is sometimes neces- 
sary, in cousi'queiice of fiooiling the beds, to 
put tili.'s under the fruit to keep it clean, but 
it also attracts the notice of the birds : if. 
straw or grass l)o used, then the chances are 
that whit(3 ants destroy the plants. This it is 
that makes some persons piel'er the ridgo 
system of growing, as they say the fruit is 
cleaner in consequence : line fruit may bo 
grown either way ; and if on ritlges, the same 
distance must he allowed between the plants 
as in bed.s — and even in the latter tho plants 
may be put on raised cones of eai’tir IJliO 
common vegetable manure is all that is re- 


quire at first until near flowering, when a 
handful or two of goats' or sheep's dUng 
Lj put round the plant, opening tlio 
beiThrated aud traiisplantod at the pi oper i earth and sv:rai>ii)g it together. Water during 
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STREPTOPELtA DUSSITMIERI. 


STRI-IIARIKOTTAH MUTTAH. 


the evening nnd very early in the morning. — 
iirdwood, Vegetable Product^ pp.\^\~2^209; 
J)rs. Clegkorn, Kullu and Kafigva^ pp, 65, 
81 ; J, L, Stewarty Riddell^ Moggy Veg,, 
Kingdom, See Strawberry. 

STRASS. Artiticial gems by which many 
of the precious stones are well imitated. The 
colour of the emerald is peculiar, and 
called « emerald green. The glass of bottle 
bottoms is, howevoi’, largely sold in C’oylon 
and other places as emeralds. Kmeralds 
are rarely without defects, calleil 
** Rag,’' Rind., and, with the Iiopo of deceiv- 
ing, the manufacturers, aware of this, make i 
the false emeralds with Haws. C)f all pre- i 
cions stones, the emerald h most liable to tie* 
foots, and their abs<*nce sIkm hi excite suspicion 
as they can be- very easily imitated. Strass 
is a technical term for tin' base* of the artiti- 
cial gems, of which tlie following is the com* j 
position : — 


Litharge, - - - 
White - - 

Potass, 

White strass. - • | 

Oxide of Cobalt, 

Strass, -'-■*! 'f*7 

Copper green oxide,! 

Chrome oxide. - j 
Aaitimoiiy glaas, 

1‘eru.se of Clichy,- | 

Quartz pebbles c:il 
cined, * - •: 

Copper acerat'.*. ' 

Iron IttroxidtJ, - 

STRERLUS ASi Aoa Sy,,. of Ti o- 
phis aspera, lie/z. 

STREl'SJCEU^K. see Caprcie, 
STREPSILI'S IXTKRntkS, the Turn- 
stone. Inliabits all sea-coa-Is, from the 
equator to tile poles : (mminon along those of 
India and seems to be found on every sea-coast. 

STRERSIPTEKA, l^•u asites on various 
hymenoptera. 

8TREPTAXIS, it curious distorted snail, 
that feeds on worms. 

STREPT0CAR1H;S, oneoftlm Rignonia- 
ceac. This is a liandsome plant frofii the Cape 
of Good Hope, produces abundance of pule, 
purple flowers, it requires a good garden soil, 
and is imTeased by seed. — Png. O/r.. 

STREPTOPELIA GRIMARDI, C, L. 
Bonap., with much narrower collar and 
much shorter toes” than 8tr. dtissumicri, 
is ,descf*ibe<l from the Marianne Islands; a I 
fifth Asiatic species of Streptopelia is the | 
Indian Humilis, remarkable for the diver- 1 
sity of the sexes. — yl/r. liUftUsi Report. j 
STREPTOPELIA DIJSSEMIEIU, sec i 
Xurtui^du^^Humiei i. ' 

:>so ' H 


STRI, Sans. A woman, wife. 
STRIGIDiE, the owls, a family of birds 
of the order Rup tores or Birds of Prey : — 
FAM.—Strigidflo, 

S uh-f am. —BixhoiunXj 1 Nyctea ; 4 Bubo ; 2Asio; 

2 Scops; 3 Kctuiui. 

Snb-fam. — Atheninaj, 1 Ninox; 8 Athene. 

Snb-fa in.— SynniwK, 3 Syrniuin. , 

- Striginio, I Phodiliis; 2 Glaux; 2 Strix. 

Owls are found throughout the world, and 
many races, alike of Ibiirope and of Asia, con- 
tinue to entertain superstitious opinions re- 
garding species of this nocturnal genus. The 
women of India, hearing the hooting of the 
Glingu, shut the ominous sounds from their 
ears by wrapping their sarhis round their 
heads. Of the Barn owl, Strix flammea, a 
poet says : — 

The wliite owl seek's^ the antique ruined M'all, 
Fearless of lajuiio ; or in hollow trees, 

Wliieli a : has caveriied, safely courts repose. 

And Shakespeare notices tiic common su- 
perstition, when be sjiys : — 

It was ilie owl that shrieked, the fatal bellman, 
Which gives ilie sterii’st i^ood iiii^ht.” . 

The Snowy owl, Stiyx nyctea, has also 
been noticed in song — 

When day <lecllniir:; sheds a udMer gleam, 

What iiino tlnf May lly luiunts the pooler stream; 
When the, still owl skims I'ouml tlie gras.sy mead 
What time the tiinoroas liare limps forth to feed ; 
'rin ji )»(• the tiim* to st(‘al adown the dale, 
y\)i<l listen to the vagrant euekoo's tale ; 

'I'o lu'ar the clamorous curlew call his mate, 

(h tin: soft ijuail his tmider |>ain relate ; 

'I’o see the swallow swe.ep the darken iiq; plain 
llelated, to su[)i)ort her iiitant train ; 

To m.o k the swift in rapid gid«ly ring, 

Dash liouid tli-i stetiple unsubdued of wiiig: 

Ainusive birds ! :>ay wdieie youi- liid retreat, 

When the fro-.t lages and the tempests beat ; 

^^'ll'’llel• your red uru, bv sueh nice instinct led, 

WIm-u •'■p’iiig sofi season lifts her blooudng head? 

S^u. h batlh-d seaielies mock man's prying pride, 

Tiie (lod of Nature is youi- secret guiile ! 

M bib* dee|M iiing sliapes obscure the taee of day, 

'['n yonder bemdi leaf-slieltered let us stray, 

Till' ldende<l object:, fail the swiJiuning sight, 

, And all the fading landscape sinks in night; 

I 'I'o hear the drowsy dor come brushing by 
I With btu/.iug wing, or the shrill ericket cry; 

; 'I'o se(' thti fee<ling bat glance through the wou<l ; 
j 'I'o Caleb the distant falling of the fluotl ; 
j While fder tljc dill tlr .awakened churn owl hung, 
Tlirough the stillgloum pi ot)aets his chattering song; 

I While high in air, and poised upon his wings 
• Unseen, the soft enamoured wood-lark sings ; 

These, N'jiture’s works, the curious mind employ, 
Jiispire a soothing melancholy joy ; 

As fancy warms, a pleasing kind of pain 
Steaks o'er tlie elnajk, and trills tin; ereejnng vein : 
Kach rural sight, each sound, each smell, conibinc ; 
3’he tinkling slieep-bcll, or the breath of kine : 

The new mown hay that .scents the swelling breeze, 
Or ootlage chimney smoking through the trees, 

The chilling night dews fall; -away, retire?” 

' Strix l oscnbcrali ami S. javanica, owls of 
the Malay Arcliiplaj^o, the latter is in all 
the islands up to J jow bok .'—Jerdon^s Birds ; 
kite's A'at. Mist, of Selborne. 
sq^lU-I I A RI KO ITA If M I JTTAIT, a small 
foro.st (rad on the north of Madras. 
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STRYCHNOS. 

STRING AND WIND MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS, see Musical iustrumcnls. 

STRIPED HYENA, Eng. Hyena striata, 
Zimmerman, 

STRIPED NECKED MUNGOOSE, Eng. 
Herpestes vitiicollis, Ben7i,^ MIL, Bly, 

STRIPED TIGER, Eng. Felis tigris, 
Linn, 

STRIPERMATUR, or Sri Perumbudur, 
lat. 12*58', and long. 79" 56' in the Karna- 
tik, 27 miles west of Madras. Dak bunga- 
low, 144 feet. — Sclil,, Rol. 

STROA, Tibet. Cervus affinis. 

STROBILANT1IK8, a genus of plants of 
the order Aeanthacea^, wliich grow in the 
Khassya, Nepaul, Nagpore and Ceylon. In 
Ceylon, species of the genus ‘ Strobilanthes,' 
the well-known Nillu plant in India, used 
as sticks to put in mud walls. Fourteen spe- 
cies of Strobilanthes, grow abundanlly in 
the mountain ranges of Ceylon. The golunda 
rats feed on the seeds, also Ihe jungle-fowl, 
whose eyes an; said to lieeome aflected from 
it. — 7'ennetf/s Sketches of the Natural Uis- | 
tory of Ceylon, p, 30 ; Fergrisson. I 

STROEWOI GESS, Russ. Timlier. 

STROMBID^E, a family of molluscs, of 
which the genus Strombus is the type. 

STROPIlAxNTHUS, a shrub about Am- 
herst that bears a flower resembling the 
iierium, but with very long linear filiments 
to the end of each segnuMit of the corolla. 
It is well deserving of cultivation. — Mason. 

SIMUITHIOLARIA, a genus of molluscs. 

SFRUTIIIONHLK. 

Noainiih, All. Struzzn, It. 

Thill’ 'iid-joiiiniel, ,, Struzzulo. ,, 

Aut/rucho, Ka. Stnitliio caiiielus, liAT. 

fSiraiisse, Strutho-ca- Sliiitr-iiiur^h, Vkkh. 

niulos, (tKK. 

A family of birds of great size, which may 
be thus shown : 

Fam. r,— Strutliionhhv. 

((. .StniUiioiiinic. 

Struthio cMiiiclus, Afr. ct As. (.h:c. 

Illicit iiincnc.iiiii, cx llc[i. Argent. 

,, in.-vcrorhynchii, ex rep. Argent y!) 

„ darwini, ex I’atagonia. 

h. Casiiiiriincc. 

Ciisujiriius galeiitn.^, cx ins. Ceriuti. 

,, Ijicarunciihitns, ex ])atr. igii. 

,, kaiipi, cx in.s. Salawatty. 

,, uni-ap})cr](Uoiilatu.'^. cx patr. igii. 

beimcttii, cx Ts’ov. llritann. 

,, australis, cx Nov. Holl. Jior. 

F,\ M . n. A ptery gill ai. 

Apteryx anstrjili.'^, ex Nuv. Zelaiul. ins. bor. 

„ inantelli, ox Nov. Zeland. ins. media, 
owciiii ex Nov. Zeland. ins. mod. 
maxima, ex Nov^laiid. ins. mod. 

STRUTIIIONUM ' l4fUM^ MOLLI- 
ORES, Estrich, Estridgo. 

STRUZZO also Struzzulo, It. See Stru- 
thionidm. 

STRYCHNOS, a genus of plants, growing 
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STRYCHNOS LiaUSTEINA. 

in the E^ Indies. Mr, Thwaites meDtiona, 
as Ceylon plants, S. cinnaraomifolia, Thw.f 
of the Hautani district. S. colubrina, Linn,, 
in the hot, drier parts of Ceylon. S. lauriua, 
H all,, at Galle and Korne-Galle. S. minoV, 
Blurne, at an elevation of 6,000 feet, S. 
uux-vomica. S. bicirrhosa, Lesch., is a native 
of Taujore. 8. lucida, R. Br., is from Tropical 
New Holland, 8. madagascariensis, Bet, 
Th., is of Madgascar. 8. axillaris is of the 
Khas.sya Hills, and 8. monogynu.s, Roxb,, in 
Sylhet. tnpvxvos was a name applied by Theo- 
phrastu.s and Dioscorides to a kind of Night- 
shade, and adopted by Liniueus for a genus 
of plants belonging to the natural order Apo- 
cynaceie. The species are not numerous, and 
are found principally in the tropical parts of 
Asia and America. One has been described 
by Mr. Brown, a native of Australia. — Eng, 
Cyc. 

8'rRYCIINOS LAURINA, Wall, growsm . 
Ceylon, at Galle, Koi negalle, and other of the 
warmer parts of the island. — Thw. Enum, PV 
Zeyl,, p. 201. 

STRYCHNOS CLNiNAMOAIIFOLIA, T/nv. 

Attii-kiriiidi-wel, Singh. 

A native of Ceylon, growing in the Hautani 
district, at an elevation of 3,000 feet. — lino., 
Enum. JH. Zeyi, p. 201. 

STRYCHNOS GOLUBKINA, Linn, 

Alodira caiiorain, Rheedc. 

Kueliila liita, BK\(;.[AIo(lir!i kanirnm, Maleal. 

I Siiiiki; poison initlrec, Em;. rao-dc-cobi-a, PoiiT. 

I Siiakowooil tree, ,, Nnga luusada, Tkl. 

I lioiiH (le coulcuvrc, Fii. Naga nuisaili, 

' Liguumcoluhrinnin, Lat. ” 

• A scniident })lant with a stem of a great 
size, often 8 ton2 inches in diameter, growing 
in the hot, drier part.s of Ceylon and in Mala- 
bar. The wood is of a light grey-colour, hard 
and iiilen.Hdy bitter. The wood of this pfant 
is the true Pao de Cobra of the Portuguese. 
That of the root is deemed a powerful remedy* 
for the bite of the cobra eapella. Several 
woods liave however received the appella- 
.tion of Bois de couleuvre, (Lignum eolubri- 
mmi) in dilfcrent countrie.s, viz., the Ophyoxy- 
lum serpen tinum in Amboyna, the Ophiorhi- 
za ninngos in Java, Polygala seiu'ga in North 
America, &c., all for tlicir supposed virtues 
ns antidote.s to make poison. A very large 
pro})orfionatc quantity of strychnine exists 
in the wood of this root. — Dr. O' Shanghne^- 
sy, p. 442 ; Eng. (ye. ; Thwaites* Enum, 
in. ZeyL, p 201 ; Roxb.'s El, Ind., Vol i, 
p, 577, and note, ibid. 

STRYCHNOS L1GU8TRINA. 

Caju-alar, Malay, I Cajn-badaira pail or 

Caju-nassi, „ j laut, MALAY. 

A tree of the Eastern archipelago, resem- 
hling the orange tree ; berries globose,' ygl- 
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V . OTRYCHNOS NUX VOMICA. 

‘ %Wl 8 h-greeu,two to eight-seeded. This yields 
StheLignum colubrinum of Timor .— 0 ’SAa«irA- 
nesst /, ». 443. 

STRYCllNOS MINOR, Blume. 
t r«r. «, parvifoliii, Baith., L r. — c.p. 341. 

Grows ill the warmer parts of the islautl of 
Ceylon, in the Central province, up to an ele- 
vation of 6,000 feet.— .4. Dc. Broil, 

14; Benth, in Journ, hinn. Soc. Bot., I ol. 
i, p. 100-c. p. 187; Thicaitis' Enum. PI, 
Zeyl-,p^20\. 

STRYCIINOS NUX YOIMICA, Linn 


Khanek 111 kail), Ak. 

Fulus mahi, 

Kuchila, Hen* 

Khabouug, HntM. 

Kha gyee? liurm. of Moul- 
mein ? 

Caniram, 

Kuchila, 

Snakewood tie 
Vomit nut 
I'oisoii ,, 

Nux-vomica 
Kuohla, 

Kuchila, 

Lignum colubriiiuni, li.vT. 
J har-katch ura, M a 1 1 u. 
Kajra, 

Kaniram ? Malkal. 

Izoi'aki ? 


Ilub-ul-jarab, 
Khanak-ul-kalb, 
Kha*gyee, 
Poison nut, 


Culaka? Sax.-h. 

C’utajia, 

Ve.shii-riui.‘*liti bijum, 
Kulaka; Ivutaka, 

Kudaka (lornatta? SlNOH. 
(iodakiitlooioo, 
Gada-kadouroo-gass, 

Yctti iiiarain, Tam. 

Muttii'Qn? ,, 

Yetti-cotay niarani, 
Miisadi, Ti;l. 

Mesitli, 

Mnsliti, 

Muaada, 

Mushtiganganiusidi, 
Kora, Tkl. i of Gaujam 
and Ouinsur. 

Kuiijarain of Travancoro. 

PEIIS. I 
The Nut. 

Au. I Kiu'hila, Hind. 

Azraki, I ’EES. 


(;ax. 

I)l K. 
K.n-u. 


Hixi). 


. STKYOHNOS KITX VOMICA. 

ferable, the rasping should be exposed to the 
steam of water for an hour, and then stove- 
dried, and powdered iii a covered mortar. 
The bark is of an ash-grey colour while 
young, thin, compressed, inner surface black, 
outer surface of the larger pieces spotted with 
red rust-like patches. Fracture brittle, taste 
intensely bitten* ; nitric acid gives a blood- 
( red slain to the black parts, and changes the 
I red to a rhdi grass-green. This bark is known 
! to the European druggists under the name of 
I the “false migiistiira.” Its nature was long 
i .suspected, but first clearly ascertained by Dr. 
i (VSbaiigbnessy. The same l)ark is commonly 
i .sold in Calcutta, under the name of “ Kolmn/’ 
[and substituted for the harmless bark of the 
Soymida febrifnga. Dr. Pereira thinks that 
! the Nux nieeliil of Seiapioii is Nux vomica ; 

but in Persian works this iianio is applied to 
' a Datnia. The wood of the Nnx vomica 
tree is said by Dr. Cliristison to be olten snb- 
I stituted fertile Ligiimn eolnbrinnm, or Snake- 
wood. All parts of the plant, except the pulp 
and flowers, are exceedingly bitter especially 
; the wood of the root, and the inner layers of 
the bark. The seeds are disk-shaped, circu- 
lar, hard and thorny. It contains two power- 
fully poisonous alcaloids, strychnine and 
brucine, and an aedd. Jt acts as a powerful 
, exidtor of the spinal chord and as a tonic. 

' Hy Europeans it i.s principally used in para- 

A small or middling-sized tree, with a short ; lysis and neuralgia, also in muscular tremors 
• . . I w - m,([ j„,.oiuiuMice of 111 ine, and natives of Ifidia 

are now using strychnine as an ex(dlatory 
agent. Tlie tree is common on almost every 
part of the coast of Coromandel, and is in 
flower during the cold season. The wood is 
white, strong, clo.-c-graiued and very hard, 
and used for jilough-.sliarcs. Tlie pulp of the 
poi.sonous fruits are the favourite footl of the 
Buceros inalahai icus or IToi nhill. The hard 
anil durable wood is used for many purposes 
l»y the nutive.s. It is exceedingly bitter, 
particularly that of th(! root which is used by 
intermitting fever.s and in case of venomous 
snake-hitc."=, when that of Naga inusini, S, 
coluhrina, cafiimt he had. The seeds arc em- 
ployed ill distillation of couiitiy spirits, to 
render them nioie intoxicating. The pulp of 
the fruit .seems perfectly innocent* and it is 
greedily eaten hy many .sorts of birds. Its 
tilnher is strong and close-grained, but never 
of large size : wood liard and of a white or 
ash colour, specific gravity 0*706. A cubic 
foot weighs .52 lbs. It is used lor plongh- 
sliares, cart wheel*, in Travancoro for making 
cots, and is adapted for fancy work and cabinet 
making. It fnrnishos one of the snake woods 
ol* commerce. Iron tools are sharpened on blocks ' 
of this wood. White ants will not touch it. — 
(y S/iaurjhncssp, p, 437 ; lidylc \ Roxiysr^**l, 
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lil-UM.? 

J'jNLi. 


I Fitliu inidii, 


crooked trunk, which grows in the hmtei 
parts of Ceylon, common in every part of the 
Madras presidency ; common in the south 
Koiikan, particularly in shady ravines, hut, 
on the Boinhay side, does not re-appear cither 
worth of the Savitri or inlamh It is a milivc, 
also of the southern parts of the Bengal presi- 
dency and near Midnapore, is a very common 
tree throughout the forests ol Begii and ex- 
tends into the archipelago. In a liill-giown 
liivee, the average length of tlie trunk to the 
fil*st branch, is 15 feet or 20 teet, ami a\cr- 
"a<re girth measur(‘d at 6 feet from the ground 
feet, is a very common tree thronghoiu 
the Pegn forests and on the rocky sides ot 
the hilfat the hack of .Maiihnain, The limber 
]* strong and close-grained, but never ot v«*iy 
]ar*^e size. Wood, white-colouied, adapted 
for"^ fancy work and cahinet-making. In the 
hilly parts of tlie Konkuns, the nuts arc used 
for poisoning fish. The. reputed property of 
the wood to cure the hite of venomous 
anakes, as stated by Lindley, is never heard 
of there, and is doulitless quite apocryphal. 
The seed is inodorous, but its taste injiup- 
portably acrid and bitter. It is very ditlicult 
, ' to retlucc tlio soods to powder ; they miict bo 
first rai<pcd, tlui rafipiii^s steeped in iniioilage, 
llicii dried and [lowilored ; or wjiat is pre- 
.'),S2 S 



STRYCHN()8 i>bTATORUM. STRYCHNOS SANCTl IGKATIX. 

7/irf., p, 475, 575; Powell's ' constantly used for that purpose by the natives 

booh, Vol.iip. S60 ; Mr, Rhode's M S S i Dr^. j wlio rub the inside of their Iotas and brass 
Wight, Clcghorn, Gibson, Brandis and Ma- pots witli them. The impurities very soon 
son; Colonel Frith ; Captain Macdonald, fall to the hot loin. This effect is so generally 
Cal, Cat, Ex, 18()2 ; Thw, En, PL Zegl, ;>. known that the seeds are usually carried by 
201 ; fV, Jacob, Esquire ; McClelland ; Rid- j travellers in India. The nature of the action 
dell ; Mason ; Journ. of the Med and Rhys. 1 1ms not been (dearly as(;ertained. It probably 
/Soe. of 1837. S(;e Nux vomica, i depends on astring(jne,y in the fruit, Tho 

>STRY0IINO8 POTATORUM, Linyi, ! fruit i.s ns(.*d mcMlicinally. Pulp, when ripe, 
The Tree, 1 eaten l)y the natives. The entire plant is 

Beng. I Ingivi, Singh j destitute of the poisonous ingredients of tbo 

: other species. Ainslie informs us that the 


Indnga, 

Nirmalli, 

Kha-boung, Yic-kyie, 

Burm. 

Chil-binj-ka-jhar, Duk. 
(leariug nut KN(i. 

Nirmul; Nirmuli, Hind. 
Kutakn, 

Jijjini ga.ss. 


! Tetii msirnni, Tam 

TctUm'lMrcl irimm, ” ! '•‘'emed emetic l>y the Tamools 

Tee. ! 


San.s. 

SfN(;n. 


Indiipu chettu, 

(.’hilbi cliettu, 

Kjitnk«ainii, 

(diilla ginjii rliettu 
Kotoko, 

The Nut. 

Duk. 

Kng. 

The Wood, 

riiil-ltiiij ka lakra, 

Iiultiga karra, 

llie Fibre, 

Katliaveu iiav, I’am. 

Grows in the inounlainsof India, in r>engal 


Ohil'binj-ka-phab 
(leariug nut, 


'I’etta kotto, 
Cbilla glifiizlu, 
Kataka, 


of Southern India, when given in powder to 
'the quantity of al)Out half a tea spoonful. ' 
: On this point, Ainslie says, this fruit, though 
I’liYA. ; when very yonng, it is made into a preserve 
^ and eaten, is reedioned in its ripe state 
Tam. cinongst the emetics of the Tainool practition- 
Tkl. ers. Dr. Hooker found the S try (dm os potato- 
Sans. forming a dense foliaged free, 30 to 60 

I feet liigh, and while s()me individuals are a 


ludugu Wood, 


Anct.o- 

:p>kng V 


TTini). 

Tel. 


pale yellow, of hors are deep green, yet both 
in a PI m rent heal I h. This s(M*d can often 
i>c obtained when alnm cannot Ixi procured. 
The natives never drink clear well w’ater if 
(hey can g(d pond or river water, which is 
and the Dckhnn, flowers in Man h and April, always iiion*. or less impure. — Drs, Wight^ 
of a gi'eenisli yellow (colour. The fr(*e is of; Gibson and Clrf/horn ; Captain Macdonald, 


moderate size, larger than S. iiux vomica, and 
furnishes a serviceable snnill-slzed wood. In 
the Circars it is imic.h searcen* than the S. nnx 
vom»ca, being onlj’ found amongst mountains 
and woods of great (extent. It flowers during 
the hot season. Tlie wood ishai’d and durable 
and is used for various cconoiiii(!al pui’poses. 
The pulp of the fruit when ri[)e is eaten by the 
natives, the tasie is rather disagreeable. This 


Thw., p, 201 ;Roxb.*s FI. Tiid., Vol. i, p. 576 ; 
O'^haughnessy, p 443 ; Ains, Mot. Med,,p, 
119 ; ! lookers Him, Jour., p. 50; Roxb,; 
Rohde's MSS. 

STRYCIINOS SANCTI IGNATII, Berg. 

Tgiuitia iimara, Linn. 

St. Ignntiu.s’ beaii, Kng. | rapocta, HiND. 

A branching tree, a nafive of the Philip- 
pine islands. The .S(‘eds are an inch long, 


tiTegrow.sln the drier, and especifilly thenorth- ' the size of a large olive. Accoi’ding to the 
ern, parts of Ceylon. It is found in various analysis of Pelletier and Caventoii, these 
pa rt.s of India and grows to .a moderate and : bimns contain igasurate (strychnate) of strych- 
even large size, larger than the S. nux vomi- ; nia, wax, concrete oil, yellow colouring mat- 
ea and scarcer. It is found in Coimbatore ! ter, green starch, • bassoriue, and vegetable 


and otln^r parts of the Madras presidemw, on I fibre. The strychnine is pi’osent in three 


inountoins and in woods of gnait extent. ; on 
the hills of the Satpoora range, near Arrawad 
and in the jungles of Doordi, ou thcGutpurha 
river. In Gan jam and Gnmsur, its extreme 
height is 40 feet, cir<!umference 4 feet, and 
height from the ground to the intersectioiKof 
the first branch, 9 feet. It is there, e.hiefiy 


times the quantity of that in the kuchila nuts, 
but there is no brucine. Its activity is con- 
sequently very great, its uses the same as 
those of nux vomica. Besides the symptoms 
therein described the papi^eta nut purges in 
small dose.«, and is lieuce deemed, aud be- 
lieve (^orr(‘ctly, to he an efficacious vermifuge 


used for firewood, though bandy N^ieels am^ medicine. It is by some usually considered 
plough-shares are occasionally made of it. as constituting a distinct genus, and called 


Clearing-nut has ovate or oval glabrous pointed 
leaves; a dceply-fissurcd bark ; and berries 
containing only one seed. It has shining fruit, 
which is black when ripe. When full-grown 
it attains a height of from 15 to 20 feet. The 
English name is derived from the use which 
is made of the seeds, which have the curious 


Ignutia amara, Linji., its seeds are frequently , 
made to yield their Strychnia. They are 
ovate, triangular, of a reddish-grey colour, 
and about twenty of them contained in a pear- 
shaped fruit. They are intensely bitter, used 
by the native doctors as a remedy ia cholera, 
but administered in conjunction with Jehiree 


property of purifying muddy water, aud are I (Cocos maldivica). When given in over 
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ST. THOMAS. 


ST. THOMAS. 

doses the symptoms are those of poisoning by 
strychnia, as vertigo, convulsions, &c., and 
the remedy used for these effects is lemoniulc 
in large quantities, which is said to afford ve- 
iicHf speedily.— Cyc ; O'Shauyhnessy, 
p, 441 . 

.STRYCHXOS TIEUTK, Lcsck. 

Upas tjeute. *hvv. ' Tjcttik, Jav, 

T«hcllik, „ 1 

Has elliptical, acuminate, .3-norvc(l, glabrous 
leaves, and simple tendrils, which are thickened 
opposite the solitary loaves. This plant is a 
climbing shrub, is a native of Java and i^ 
said to be the true Upas tree ot that country. 
It is undoubtedly the most poisonous species 
of the genus, and yields the greatest (piantity 
of strychnia, an exceedingly violent poison, 
which acts exactly in the same manner as 
strychnine, and is prepared Irom the hark ol 
the root of this tree. The root is emailed L pas 
radja, bnt does not belong to the true l. pas 
tree of Java, wliich is the Antiaiis toxicaria 
Order Urticacea?. There are si^veral other 
plants which are called by tbe^ name ol 
Upas in various parts of Asia. The natives^ 
of Java prepare from this species one of 
the most deadly of the various poisons 
that are used by barbarous nations for pro- 
ducing death by the wounds occasioneil^ by 
their arrows,— / 444; Eny. 
Cyc. 

STRYCIIXOS TOXIFKRA, a native of 
Guiana, ascertained to be the b.n.sis of the 
celebrated Woorara poi.'^oii. — 0 Slintiyhuessyf 

«. 443 . 

ST. THOMAS. Tlie tradition of St. Thomas 
having preachoal the gospel in Iinlia is thus 
related by Gibbon. “Acconliiig to the le- 
gend of antiquity the gospel was preached 
in India by St. Thomas. At the end of the 
ninth century, his shrine, perhaps in the , 
ueighbourliood ofAMadras, was tlevoutly visited 
by the ambassadors of Alfred, and their letuiu 
with a cargo of pearls ami spi(a;s rewarded 
the zeal of the English monarch, who enter- 
tained the largest projects of trade and dis- 
covery. When the Tortiiguese first opened 
the navigation to India, the Christians o( 8t. 
Thomas had been seated for ages on the coast 
of Malabar, and the difference of their cha- 
racter and colour attested the mixture of a | 
foreign race. In arms, in arts, and possibly i 
in virtue, they excelled the natives of llmdoo- 
8tan: the husbandmen cultivated the palm 
tree, the merchants were enriched by the 
pepper trade, the soldiers preceded the Xaus 
or nobles of Malabar, and their hereditary 
privileges were respected by the gratitude or ' 
the fear of the king of Cochin and the Zamorin 
himself. Tliey acknowledged a Gentoo sove- , 
reign, but they were governed even in tem- 
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poral concerns, by the Bishop of Angamalai 
He still asserted his ancient title of metropo- 
litan of India, but his real jurisdiction was 
exercised in fourteen lunidred churches, and 
he was entrusted with the care of two hundred 
thousand souls. Their religion would have 
rendered them the firmest and most cordial 
allies of the Fortngne.^e, but the inquisitors 
j soon discerned in the c.liristiiins of St. Thomas 
j the unpardoiiahlc? guilt of here.sy and schism, 
i Instead of owning tln'mselves tlic subjects of 
I the Uoman pontifi’ the spiritual and temporal 
monarch of the globe, they adheriMl, like their 
ancestors, to the Coiumuuiou of the Nestoriuii 
patriarch ; and the bishops whom he ordained 
at Mosul, traversed tlio sea and land to 
reach rlicir diocese on the coast of Malabar. 
In their Syriac liturgy, the names of 
Theodore and Nestorins were, piously com- 
memorated ; they united their adoration of 
the two persons of* Christ; the title of 
Moliier of God was ofleiisive to their ear, and 
they mea.«ure<l witli scrupulous iivariee the 
jionours of the Virgin iMary, whom the super- 
.stition of the Latins had almost exalted to tho 
rank of a goddess. When her image was 
first presented to tho disinpics of St. Thomas, 
they indignantly exclaimed, “ We are Chris- 
tians, not idolaters I and th(‘ir sim})le devotion 
was content with the veneration of the cross. 
'Lheir separation from tlio western world, had 
left them in ignorance of the improvements, 
or corruptions, of a thousand years ; and their 
conforinity with th(‘ faith and practice of tho 
: fifth century, would equally disappoint the 
f prejinlices of a papist or a protestniit. It was 
the first cure of the ministers of Rome to 
intercept all correspondence with ilie Nes- 
torian patriarch, and several of His bishops 
expired in the prisons of tho holy office. Tho 
flock, without a sheplicrd, was assaulted by 
tlie ])ower of the Portuguese, the arts of tho 
Jesuits, and the zeal of Alexis de Mcnesez, 
arcJi-bishop of Goa, in his personal visitation 
of the coast of Malabar. The synod of Di- 
amper, at which he jirosidcd, consummated 
the pious work of the reunion, and rigorously 
imposed the doctrine .and discipline of tho 
Roman church, without forgetting auricular 
confession, the strongest engine of ecclesiasti- 
cal torture. Tlie memory of Theodore and 
Nestorins was condemned, and Malabar was 
reduced under the dominion of the Pope, of 
tlie Pi irnate, and of the Jesuits, who invaded 
tho see of Aiigaraahi or Cranganorc. Sixty 
years of servitude and hypoci isy were patiently 
endured ; hut as soon as the Portuguese empire 
was shaken by the courage and iiulnstry of 
the Dutch, the Nestorians asserted with vigour 
and effect the religion of their fathers. The 
Jesuits were incapable of defending the power 
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which they had. abused: the arms of forty Christian era. Mauikyala was, therefore, 
thousand chi-iatiaus were pointed against their one of the most famous places in the Punjab 
falling tyrants ; and the Indian Archdeacon at a very early period ; but he thinks that it 
^ assumed the character of a bishop, till u fresh must have been the site of a number of large ; 
supply of episcopal gifts and Syriac mission- religions estoldislnneiits rather than that ot'JtVL 
aries could be obtained fiom the patriarch of great city. The people are unanimous in 
Babylon.” — Gibbon^ Ch. 47; La Croze their statements ilia t the city was destroyed 
Christianisme des ludes \ Geddess Church hy lire; and this belief, ^yhethel• based oa 
History of Malabar, Sue Adam’s Peak, tradition or conviction, is corroborated by the 
Nicolo-di-couti. quantitiesof cliarcoaland asheswhichare found 

ST. THOME, or Mylapore, in lat. 13* 1' amongst all the ruined' buildings. It was 
N., a southern suburb of Madras, in the also amply con lii med by the exf'avatious which 
district of Chingleput and about three miles j he made in the great monastery to the north ' 
from Madras to the soutli. St. Thome was of Oeneral Court’s tope. lie found the 
one of the most impoi lant stations of the phisfer oj' the walls blackened by fire, and the 
Portuguese on the Coromandel Coast It wrought blocks of kankar limestone turned 1 
subsequently l)eh>ngeil sucei'ssively to the into quicklime. The pine timbers of the roofs 
French, the Dutch, the king of Oolconda, the | also were easily recognized by tlieir cliarred 
nabob of A root, and bus been in British pos - 1 fragments and ashes. General Cunningham 
session since the wars in the Carnatic. Its discovered nothing during his researches that 
native name is M’lilapur, often in tiaveller’s offered any cine to the probable period of the 
accounts, written Mcliapore. — Cal, liev., 18 ilestruclion of these buildings, but as this 
Jafi, 71. part of the country had fallen into the power 

STUART, author of a History of Bengal, of the Kashmirian kings, even before the time 
STUCCO, a compound of paris-plaster of Ilwen Thsang, he was inclined to attribute 
and lime, used in making corni(X‘s, &e. their destruction rather to braliininical malig- 

STUCK-(>OEi), Di:t., also Stuck-gut, nity than to rnnhomedan intolerance. Vaieali * 
Gkr. Bronze ; Gun metal, 1 is supposed by General Cunningham to lie to 

STUOJE, also Stqje, It. Mats. 'the east of the Garidak, wdiere we find the 

STUPA, the Sanscrit term for a mound village of Rosarh, with an old ruined fort 
or burrow, either of masonry or of earth. > wdiich is still called Raju-Bisal-ka-garh, or 
General Cunningham says the Pali form is the fort of raja Visala, who was the reputed 
Thupo, also Thupa, or Thuva, in the early founder of the ancient Vaisali. The ruined 
Arian inscriptions from the Punjab. The fort of Besarh thus presents smdi a perfect 
term now usevl is Tlmp lor a tolerably coincidence of name, position, and dimensions 
perfect building, and I'hupi for a mined with the ancient city of Vaisali, that there 
mound, but writers have adopted the word can be no reasonable doubt of their identity. 
Tope, which preserves neither the spell- In one of the buddhist legends, quoted by . 
ing nor the pronunciation of the native word. Burnouf, Buddha procceils with Aimnda Ip 
The great stupa or buddhist monument of the Chapala stupa, and seating himself uiidei* 
Manikyalu, was first made known hy the a tree, thus addresses his disciple : “ How 
journey of the Hon’ble Mount Stuart Elphiu- i heautiful, 0 Ananda, is llie city of Vaisali, 
atone, and has since been explored by Generals the land of the Vriji,” &a. In the time of ’ 
Ventura and Court. The name is said to have Buddha, and for many centuries afterwards, 
been derived from Raja Man, or Mauik, who | the people of Vaisali were called Liclihavi ; 
is said to have erected the great stupa, and in the Trikandasesha, the names of Lich- 
Fa-IIiau states that at two days’ journey to havi, Vai<leha, and Tirabhukti, are given as 
the east of Tuxila is the spot where Buddha synonymous. Vaideha is well known to the' 
gave his bo<ly to feed a stai ving tiger. But ( readers of the Ramayana as a common name 
Sung-yuii fixes the scene of this exploit at ' of Mithila, the country of raja Janaka whose 
eight days’ journey to the south-east of the . daughter Sita is also named Vaidehi. Tira- 
capital of Gandhara, which is a very exact | hhukti is the present Tirahuti, or Tiiluit. 
descriptionofthebcariiig and distaiiceof Muni- | Now, the modern town of »Jauakpur, in the 
kyala, either from Pesliawar or from Hasht- Milhari district, is acknowledged hy the uni- 
uagar. General Cunningham has identified versal consent ot the natives of the country . 
the great stupa of the body-offering” with to he the same place as the aneient Janakpur, 
the monument that was opened by General the capital of Mithila. The correct render- 
Court, whi(;h, according to the inscription ing of the name is doubtful ; but if the bear* 
found inside, was built in the year 20, during ing and distam^c recorded by the Chinese 
the reign of the great Indo-8cythian prince pilgrims are correct, it is almost certain that 
Kuaishka, shortly before the beginning of the the capital of Vriji in the seventh century 
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must lidve been at Janakpiir. Hweu Thsang 
ffives the name of tlie country in its Sanscrit 
form, as Fo-li-shi, or Vriji ; but it is also 
stated that the people of the north called the 
country San-fa-shi, Navnndgarh, or Naond- 
garh, is a ruined fort from 2oO to 300 feet 
square at top and 80 feet in height. It is 
situated close to the large village of Lauriya 
15 miles to the N. N. W. of Bettiah, and, 
10 miles from tlie nearest point of the 
Gatuiak river. The ancient reniains consist 
of a handsome stone pillar, surmounted by a 
lion and inscribed with Asoka’s edicts, and of 
three rows of earthen barrows or conical 
mounds of earth, of which two rows lie from 
north to south, and the third from oast to west. 
The stupas usually mot wilh are built either 
of stone or of brick ; but tlie oarli(‘st slu( as 
were mere moumls of eartl), of which those 
are the most roinaikablo specimens that 
General Cunningham had seen. Ife believes 
that they are the sepulchral inomimonts of 
the oarly kings of the couniry prior to the 
rise of buddhism, and that their date, may be 
assumed as ranging from 600 (o loOO u c. 
Every one of these barrows is cr i sim|)ly 
bhisa, or ‘mound,’ but the whole an? said to 
have been the kota or fortiliod dwellings of 
the ministers and nol)los of raja l.'ltanpat, 
while the fort of Navadgarh was the king’s 
own lesideiice. The word stupa meant ori- 
ginally only a “ muund of (‘arlli, ’ and (his is 
the meaning given to it by Colc))rook(‘, in bis 
translation of the ‘ Amni a Koslm.’ The 
author of the Ceylonese ‘ ’Atlhnkatha’ ex- 
plaius that they are ynkhafthnnani, or edifices 
beloi>ging to Yakha, or demon-worshij). The 
Yakha in Sanscrit Ynkslia Jind daksha, 
were the attendants of Knvera, the (?od of 
Kiches, and the guardinii.s of his (rcasnies, 
and their chief re.>iih*ijcc was <’alle<l vMaka- 
pura. Somewhere in the iieighhonrlinod of 
the Gandak there was a city naim d Alakappo, 
inhabited by a people naiiK'd Jbdaya or 
Buluka who ol)taiijrd a sliaia? of Jiud<llia*s 
relics. — Cnnuifh(mi,s Anvunt G<' 0 (j. oj ' 
India, pp. 443, 444, 44S, dot). 

STUltGEOX FJSII. Along the? Asiatic 
coasts, the high price ohtaimMl for the supe- 
rior and well mannliu-lin cri isinglass atfonis 
inducements not to bo expected elsewhere, 
but all the parts of fish, as the tiesh, the roe, 
and the sounds, can be turned to account, 
much of the fell caught must, be (?verywherc 
consumed for food, Injl considei abh? qunnlitie.s ' 
are tlried, and foi rn urtiflcs <^f commerce, as 
do sbark-fins and fish-maws, d’lie sounds of 
many Indian fishes might, like sturgeons, 
yield isinglass, while li4i-gluo and fish-oil j 
might be obtained from ollicrs. 

feTL'UNli^.K, tbe starling family of birds, ‘ 
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which are arranged into the SiurnimB, the 
Starlings or xnyuad. The Lamprotornince, 
glossy mynas, or grakles : the Buphagina or 
ox-peckers : the Quiscalina or boat-tails : 
the Icteriiiix or haiig-uests ; and the Agelainm 
or maizes. The Sturuinoe, Lamprotorninw 
and IBitthaginoe arc peculiar to the Old 
^Vorld. I'lie more IVeiiuently occurring genera 
and species of the family are as under ; — 
Fam. Stnrnidie. 

Sii b-F am . Sfurnimr. 

Stnrnus vulgaris, Linn. 

8t. iiidicus, Hothjs. I St. BplendiiB, Tonm. 

(toiinnon Stjirlinj Exc: Nak^hi-telia, Hind. 
Telisi luaiiia, lIlNO. Tilgiri, KashMIK. 

Tilora, 

'1 he glossy black starling of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Azores, is common in tbe Himalaya 
and N. India, Kaslnnir, Alfglianistan, &c., as 
in Britain. An Atlghan specimen, assigned 
to St, iinicolor, appertains to the present 
species, b(‘ing an old male with the pale 
specks obsolete. 

Sturmis unicolor, Marm., of Sardinia, 
Ikirbary, i^c., is very distinct and much less 
bright in its gloss(‘s than the common starling. 
It is said by Adams to be common in Siiulh, 
th(? Panjnb and Kashmir. 

Siunms ciiieracens, Tvmm. Jaimn. 
Sliirnopastor contra, JA7i7i. 

St. c.'peii.sis, />/aa. | Pastor jail, Ifonf. 

AI>I:!ka-g(»s:ilik, r>HN(j. AbLik-niaina, HlNi). 

(Jiii.a-lcguT.i, ,, Vencla goriuka, Tkl. 

Pio«l-.st:irliiig, Kno. 

found thronglionta coiisiilerable part of India, 
l)nt absent in the S. Jind S. W. 

Si urnopaslor siipendliaris, lUgih. 

Pastor jalla, JJoisf., Malayana. 

J ’as tor tricolor, llorsf., Java. 

J’aslor tcmpoi’alis, lV(igle7', Cliina, 
7\<*iid(»tlier(‘a Lhi7f. 

(o-aculn -j'} IJiv'/ia, J)av.>l(n. | iVJina tristoidcs, Jlodg. 

S.ilik, niuit-.salik, jn:N(;. I iUniiia Hino. 

( lorwaiitcra, (’AN. j Sfdoiika, MahK. 

Iicriini S;tb)<),(?iioT a-Nacc. 1 (loranka. ; (Jorinka, Tkl. 
Tl'.o c<)miin»n myna, Eno. 1 

All tl'f* liead, the crest, neck and breast 
glossy black. It occurs all over India and 
Bnrmah. It was inti oduced from tbe Mauri- 
tius into India, to destroy the grasshoppers. 
Acridotheres gingiiiiaiius, Lalhfn 77 . 

Turd ns ginginiauuH, Lath, P. nuihrattensis, Iloijh, 
Pa.st*)r «/regi(jol'i8, Ihnhj. 

OaTig-.«!nIik, JIk.nc. fHlgila, Bind. 

liain 8alik, „ ]>anli-inuina, Nepal. 

liank-myna, En<5. Lali, SiND. 

(ianga maiiia, HiNO. 

0(?cnrs from Affghanistan and the Hima- 
laya .«outhwards to the Nerbudda. 

Acri(]ot,h(?ros fuscUvS, Wagler. 

A. gi Blylh, !Mama cristateIIoide8,flW<7. 

Pastor nia }i rattenBis,»S'///‘Ci. ! (J racii la cri8tivtella,<S«nd«f . 

-fhorit-salik. Ekno. I Jhonti mllna, Hihd. 

i inaiua, lliwn. | 
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OoeuiHl in hilly and jungly districts through- 
out India, Nepal, Assam and Burmah. 

Aoridotheres cristatollus, , China. 

Acridotheres javanicus, Cabanis^ Java. 
Temeuuchus pagodarum, Gmelin. 

Pastor nigriceps, Ifod^. Turdun pagodarum, Gme- 

Maina sylvestris, „ lln. 

MonghyrPawi, Bkno. Pralimany myna, Eng. 

Pabiya pawi, „ Hlado-headed, ,, 

Popoyamaina, Hind. Papata ]>ariki, Tam. 

Bahmani ,, „ K'awaiiati, „ 

Piihaia gorniki, Tel. 


Pabiya pawi, „ Hlado-headed, ,, 

Popoyamaina, Hind. Papata ]>ariki, Tam. 

Bahmani ,, „ Ifawaiiati, „ 

Piihaia PjipatM. gorniki, Tel. 

Occurs througliout nil I mi hi. 

STYLIDIACK.dO, LindL Tills ^niall 
order of plants may almost be snid to he con- 
fined to the Phist-Tndic.s as both its genera, 
Alangium and Marlea (Stylidium, Lour.) ‘ire 
common in tlic southern parts of India, whence 
they extend along th(3 Malayjin IVninsnIa to 
Cochin-China, and norllnvards along the 
forest-clad base of the Hiinala va. jMarlea 


STYRAX ^PlOnULB. 

Symplocos ferruginoa, Khassya 

„ Bpicaba, Roxb,, Khans ya. 

„ raceuxosa, Jioxb.f Burdwan, Nepal, Ka- 

inaon. 

„ sinica, /rrrr, China. * ^ 

„ pnluherrinia, WuU.^ Nei'aL, 

Styrax benzoin, Dryatulf Sumatra, 

,, Borratulus, Roxh ^ Chittagoiig. ' . . 

STYRAX BENZOIN, Dryander. 

Idthoearpns benzoin, Blunie. 

Loohani 00(1, ood, Dkkh. Kominjan, MaLAT. 

<inm benjamin tree, Eng. Jlusse Inban, PERS. 

Siorax. llnuse 111 jawi, „ / 

Jiubaii, Hind, j Sambr.'ince, TaIC. 


The (jtnn resin, 

Ash-rnk, Akah. i Sturax, ' 

Hm,.se-ul-jawi, ,, j Jiuban, HiND. 

Penjainln, EnG. j Styrax, LxT 

Een/.oiii, „ j Husso luhan, Pers. 

Gum benjamin 

This tree is a native of Sumatra, Siam and 
Java, and yields the gniii benjamin of com- 
merce : eliaraetor of wood not known. Beii- 


begonifoliai extends beyond dO. of N. latitude i 
while Alangium decapetalnm spreads from the | 
Central Range up to tlpfi western Imnk of the i 
Ganges to Allahabad, and the banks of the i 
Juiniia. This is e(nnmoii in the Peninsula | 
with A. hexapetnlmn, said to alford good ; 
wood and edible fruit. — Uoyle's III. Him. \ 

Bot., p.2\f^. * i 

STYLIDIUM BEGONIFOLTUM, J?./>V. 

S. chinonse, Lour, ' Marlcji begun i folia, Rorh. 

Khassya bills, ext(‘ndiMg nortli wards lie- | 
yond 30® of N. lat., middlosizod, white, with 
large yellow anthc'rs, March and April ; fr. 
July and August. Timlier omployiul by the 
natives in the construction of their Iiouses. — 
Voigf, ]}. 40. i 

S'rYLlFER, a genus of molluscs. | 

STYLOCEKOS RATWA, Jladgs, Syn. | 
of Cervulus moschatus, Dc Blain, the Bark- ■ 
ing deer, occurs at Siligoree, in the Terai — j 
Hook, Him, Jour., p. 399. ; 

STYLOCORYNE WEBERA, A, nich.\ 

Webera corymbosa, Willd., Rorh.^ Pl. Ind. 2, p. o33. 
Canthium corymbosum, Prrs.y liheedc. 

Rondeletia a.siatica, Linn, 

Cupia corymboBa, DC. 

Tarenna Zeylanica, Ga’Hn 

Kommi ohettu, Tel. Kouda papata, Tel. 
Bomina papata, ,, . 

The wood of this shrub or small tree is 


zoih is obtained in Sumatra, by making in- ^ 
cisioiis into the tree, in its seventh year. The 
juice hardens on expo.snre to the air, (hat 
whicli Hows first being the purest and most, 
fragant. Itisalsoobtained in Siam and Bankok : 
it is supposed that Styrax finlaysonianum 
yields the last. Jr oeeiirs in mrisses composed 
I of white lumps, joined together by a brownish 
red suhslaiice. It bus an agreeable odour and 
i taste. It contains a resin mixed with a con- 
sid(Mal)le quantity oi‘ benzoic acid, which may 
j he prepared from this drug. A very useful 
i stimulant, exrieetorant and diuretic. It is 
I principally used in chronic bronchitis and la- 
I ryiigitis, also in janndie.e arftl disease of the 
I hladder. — Voiyf; Birdivood \ Boioedt s Hand 
hook, Vof. i, /). 3o9. 

Sl'YK.VX B!K)OM ? Ger. Siorax. 
STVitAX OFFICINALE. Linn. A native 
of Asia Aliiior and Syria, common in Greece, and 
cultivated in the south of Europe. As this 
plant does not yield a balsamic exudation in all 
these situations some St max has licen thought 
to be yielded by Liquidambar orientale, Du 
Hamel, however, states having seen itflow from 
a tree near the Chartreuse of Moutriau. 

occurs in three ditferent forma ; viz. 

Siorax in graius, the rarest and purest of 
all, in transparent, yellowish-white or reddish- 


small, but hard, prettily marked, and much 
esteemed hy the natives. The tree is met 
with on the Godavery. Its leaves and fruit 
are used in medicine . — Capt Beddome \ lloxb. 
FI. Ind., Vol. ii, p. 533 ; Voigt, p. 377. 

STYLODISCUS TRIFOLIATUS, Ben- 
nett Syn. of Androchne tritbliata.— i2o.r6. 

STYRACE>E, a sub-order of plants ; con- 
sisting of trees or shrubs, and comprising 
eight or nine genera, Symplicos ; Styrax ; 
Paralea ; and Diclidantheva. Of the E. Indian 
species are : 


yellow grains, the size of n small bean, tho 
consistence of wax, and capable of consolidat- 
ing into a thick mass. Odour strong, pene- 
trating and very agreeable. Taste aromatic 
and bitter. 

Siorax in soft mass, or amygdaloid storax 
(Storax calamite, Lemery), softer than the 
preceding species, easily fusible, with brown 
fractiwe, displaying almbiul-like yellowish 
tears. Odour very sweet, like benzoin, taste 
sweet and perfumed. 

Massive hard stora.r^ light brown, yellow, 
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recUlish brown anil friable, sometimes slight- 
ly tenarioiis, softens under the teeth. Odour 
less than that of two preceding varieties, and 
resembling balsam of Tolu ; flavour sweet. 
This variety is very impure, being usually 
adulterated with saw-dust, &o. 

The better kinds of storax burn with a 
white flame, and give a light, spongy, 
carbonaceous residue. It communicates to 
water a yellow colour and fragrant smell. It 
is . soluble (except the impurities) in al- 
cohol and ether. Storax is brought to 
Europe from Turkey in Asia ; formerly 
it was packed in bulrushes, at present it 
is sent ill bladders. M. Fee deems the 
origin of this drug uncerhiin ; the styrax 
tree, cultivated iu the south of Europe, affords 
no balsam, but this may bo because the soil 
and climate differ from those of its native) 
country. The strong resemblance between : 
.this product and the balsam copalm moduced j 
by the Liqnidambar styraciflua, leu to the i 
idea that storax might probably bo secreted j 
by some congenerous tree, and Bernard de | 
Jussieu pointed out the Liqnidambar orieii- / 
tale, a tree common in Syria, as the most like- ! 
ly source of the article. It is now, however as- • 
certained that storax is in reality produced ' 
by the Styrax offlcinale, a native of the Levant, 
Syria, Palestine, Greece, and the Peloponesus, 
The term storax or styrax, (Greek cTvpali^ 
Arabicestorak,)isa wordof unknown origin.— 
Ehenb, and Eherm.^ 210, FL Grcec. t 37*'3, 
St, and Ch. 47 ; O'Shauqhnefiy^ pp. 429-30. 

STYRAX SERRULATUS; Roxh., a tree 
of Chittagong. 

STYX, see Saras wati. 

SU, see Swastika. ^ 

SU also Abar, a great Scytbic horde who 
entered India, b. c. 126, and gave their 
name to the province of ludo-Scythia. — Elliot. 

SU Tuisto (Mercury) and Ertha (the 
earth) were the chief divinities of the early 
German tribes. Tulsto was born of tlie 
Earth (Ella) and Manus (Menu). He is 
often confounded w'ith ()<liu, or Woden, the 
Buddha of the eastern tribes, though they 
arc the Mars and Mercury of these nations, j 

The Suiones or Suovi, the most power- | 
ful Getic nation of S. andiiiavia, was di- 1 
Tided into many tribes, one of whom, the 
Su (Yuchi or Jit), made liuman .sacrifices 
in their consecrated groves to Ertha (Ella), 
whom all worshipped, and whose chariot 
was drawn by a cow. The Suevi wor- 
shipped Isis and Ceres (of Rajasthan), in 
whose rites the figure of a ship is introduced ; 

* symbolic,* observes Tacitus, ‘ of its foreign 
origin.’ The festival of Isa, or Gowri ; wife 
of Iswara, at Oodipoor, is performed on the 
lake, and appears to be exactly that of Isis 


j and Osiris in Egypt, as described by Hero- 
I dotiis. On this occasion Iswara (Osiris), 

I wlio is secondary to his wife, has a' stalk of 
I the onion in blossom in his hand ; a root 
detested by the hindoos generally, though 
adored by the Egyptians. The Suevi sung 
hymns in praise of Herenles, as well as Tuisto 
or Odin, whoso banners and images they car- 
ried to the field ; and fought iu clans, using 
tbo feram or javelin, both in close and distant 
combat. In all maintaining the resemblance 
j to the Hericula, descendants of Buddha, and 
! the A.swa, oflspriiig of Bajaswa, who peopled 
I those regions west of the Indus, and whose 
redumlant population spread both cast and west. 
In an inscription of the Goto or Jit priuce of 
Salindrapoor (Sulpoor) of the fifth century, he 
is styled of tlie race of ‘ Tusta* (q. Tuisto ?). 
It is in that ancient nailheaded character used 
by tlie ancient buddJiists of India, and still 
the sacred cliarncter of the Tatar Lamas : 
in short, the Pali, All the ancient inscrip- 
tions in the possession of Col. Tod, of the 
branches of tbo Agnienlas, ns tlie Cboban, 
Pramara, Solanki and Puriliaru, are in this 
character. That of the Jit prince styles him 
‘Jit Cat-’hi-da (Qu. of (da) Cathay)? From 
TiMsto and Woden we have our Tuesday and 
Wednesday, In India, Wednesday is Bud- 
war (Dies Mercurii), and Tuesday, Mungul- 
war (Dies Marl is), the Mardi of the French. 
The Getic (u-eed carried their veneration for the 
horse, symbolic of tlicir chief deity the sun, 
into Scandinavia : equally so of all the early 
• German tribes, tlieSur, Suevi, Catti, Sucimbri, 
(Jefes, in the forests of Germany and on the 
, banks of the Elbe and Wesei’. The milk-white 
i horse was supposed to bo the organ of the gods, 
from whose neighing they calculated future 
. events ; notions possessed also by the Aswa, 
i son.s of Boodha (Woden), on the Yamuna and 
(ianges, when the rocks of Scandinavia and 
the shores of the Baltic were yet uutrod by 
man. It was this omen which gave Darius 
I Hystaspes (hysna, ‘ to neigh,' aspn, ‘a horse,*) 

' a crown. The bard Chnnd makes it the 
omen of death to his principal heroes. The 
steed of the Scandinavian god of battle was 
kept in the temple of Upsala, and always 
“found foaming and sweating after buttle.** 
“ Monciy,” says Tacitus, “ was only acceptable 
to the Gorman when hearing the effigies of 
the horse.” In the Edda we are informed 
that the Getes, or Jits, who entered Scandi- 
navia, were termed Asi, and their first settle- 
ment As-gard. Pinkerton rejects the autho- 
rity of the Edda, and follows Torfaeus, who 
from Icelandic chronicles and genealogies 
concludes Odin to have come into Scandina- 
via in the time of Darius Hystaspes, five 
hundred years before Christ. This is the 
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peviod of the last Boodha, or Mahavira, whose liindoos in general, nose flatter, and nostrils 
era is four hundred and seventy-seven years more expanded ; their eyes black and piere* 
before Vicrama, or five hundred and thirty- ing; in stature they are somewhat shorter than 
three before Christ. The successor of Odiu their neiglibours, a^id they are slightly, but 
in Scandinavia was Gotama ; and Gotama well-made, except about the knee, which is 
was the successor of the last Boodha ; Maha- large, and the leg. The colour of the skin 
vira, who was Gotama, or Gaudama, is still is darker, and there seems a tendency to 
adored from the Straits of Malacca to the cutaneous eruption. Ncwbold characterises 
Caspian Sea. “ Other antiquaries,” says Pin- them as between a Tiling and a Jakuu of 
kerton, “assert another Odin, who was put the Malay peninsula. They have no Ian- 
as the supreme deity one ihonsand years be- gnago of their own, hut speak Telugu with a 
fore Christ.” Mallet admits two Odins, harsh and pecular pronunciation. Brahmaus 
but Mr, Pinkerton wishes ho had abided say they formerly were shepherds of the 
by that of Torfams, in 500 a. c. It is a Terra Gola caste. They have large dogs, and 
singular fact, tliat the periods of both the a few are employed as hill police, in the pass 
Scandinavian Odins should assimilate with from the Kurnaii to Badwail. The Nandial 
the twenty-second Boodha, Naimnath, and j Chenchwar assert their ignorance of a god or 
twenty-fourth and last, Maha vira : the first j a soul. They have no images. They are 
the cotemporary of Krishna, about MOO * polygamists; they bury their dead, but some-* 
years, the last 533, before Clirist. The times bum, and, like the Tartars, they carry 
Asi, Getes, &c. of Europe worshipped Mercury the deceased’s weapons to the grave. They 
as founder of their line, as did the Eastern use the spear, hatchet, the matchlock, or a 
Asi, Takshacs and Getes. The Chinese and bamboo bow and reed arrow tipped with iron, 
Tatar historian.s say Boodha, or Fo, ap- They look on weaving and other rnanufactur- 
peared 1027 years before Christ. — Tod's Rn- ing arts with eointempt. They are patient 
jasthan, Vol. i, p. 64 ; Tacitus, Vol. xxxviii. and docile. It is suggested by Mr. Logan 
8U or Shu in the Girnar inscription and that the Chenchwar are a coutinuatipn of the 
in the Bairath stone, has been .said to mean a wild foi*est Surah of the mountainous tracts 
personification of calamity. Sav ; Savuth further north in the line of the eastern ghauts, 
and Sii are in the 7th Section of Girnar in- Vocabularies of six of the non-Arian tongues, 
scription. Theos 0eor, Greek. God, Zeus, the Kond, Savura, Gadaba, Yerukala and 
is merely deus in one syllable ; genitive dios. (Jhentsu are given at p. 39, No. of 1856, of 
Dens is Theos. Zeu in ])elasgic Greek is Beng. As. Soc. Journal.— in R, 
Jupiter. Scu ,Spaita!i. Seo, Sev or Siva As, Soc. Jonnt., 1865; Logan, in Journal 
Siva, Shiva. Indian Archipelago. 

SUALLA of Cedebes. Biolie de mar. SUBA, a province, a government, some- 

SUAR, Chensuar or Chenchwar, or Surah times a smaller division, aLso the officer ia 
also Chentsu, are a wild, half-savage, for- charge of a suba. 

est tribe inbabiting the eastern ghauts of 8 (JB AD All, the governor of a province* or 
the peninsula of India. They are known to suba. A commissioned rank in the native 
their settled neighbours as the Chenchu army of India. 

knlam, Chenchwar and Chensuar, Wilson SUBADHRA, sister of Krishna, her mar- 

names them Chenchu-vadu (vadii, Tel., riage was by seizure of the maiden by 

a man.) They are about 1,200 in number, Arjuna at her brother’s instigation near the 

and dwell in the tract of jungle cover- Raibuta mountain, where she had gone toper- * 

ing the westernmost range of the eastern form certain religious ceremonies. The mind 

ghaut line, between the Penuar river and of this lady is shown in her lamentation 

the Kistnah, and known locally as the Nulla- for her sou after ho was killed in battle. The 

raulla, and the Laukamulla. They inhabit lamentation was addressed to his spirit, and 

clearings in the forest, live in ))eohive shape she prayed for its being associated with the 

huts like the African, Nicobariau and many holy and heroic in the heavenly sphere.—* 

of the ruder Asionesian tribes. These are Mahnhharat, Cal. Beviciv, Ro. 109, p. 41, 

of wicker-work with walls about three feet See Jaganath, Nat’h. 

high, and a conical straw roof, with a screen SUBAH, Hind. A province. 

for a door. The men are almost nude, and have SUBAH DAR, Hind. A province holder, 

in general only a rag for covering. The a native ofliccr. 

women dress like the wandering female SUBAK, see Afighan. 

basket-makers whom they resemble in fea- SUBALI, Hind. Crozophora plicata, Ad* 

tures. The features of the men are small, Juss. 

but the expression is animated, cheek-bones SUBATHU, occupies the crest of a ridge 
higher and more prominent than those of the at an elevation of 4,200 feet. It lies uina 
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SUB-HIMALAYA. SUBZAH. 

miles from Kussowlieon the road to Simla, now living in the rivers of India: in particular 
^ hills are bare of wood, the climate differs tothe.Crocodilus longirostris, from the existing 
from that of Kussowlie in being hotter in forms of which naturalists have been unable 
"summer, and warmer in winter ; it is altoge- to detect any difference in lieads dug out of 
ther more dry and sheltered, ami has au ad- the Sewalik Hills. The same result applies 
vantage in being seldom visited by fogs. Su- lo the existing Emys tectum, now a common 
bathu is noted for its nummulitic strata. See j Species found in all parts of India. A very 
Kohistan, Sanatoria. perfect fossil specimen, presenting tlie greater 

SUBHA DUMPA, Tkl. Dioscorea tomen- part of (he evidem e of the dermal scutes, is 
tosa, A"(e/t. ; J?., Fo/. iii, p. SOo ; iV. Ic., p. undistingnisbable from the living forms, not 
815. varying more from these than they do among 

SUBAKTAGIN, governor of Khorassan, each other. Professor Tliomas <Bell, the 
detilared himself independent at Ghiizni, in • highest aiitliorily on the family, after a 
A. D. 975, he afterward.s carried his arms rigid examination, conlinns tlie result 
across the Indus, forcibly converting (he arrived at, viz., that tlune are no charac- 
natives V> Islami.sm. These inroads were ters .shown l>y the fossil to justify its sepa- 
repeated, and in the last (a. d. 997), he ration from the living Kinys tectum. There 


was accompanied by liis son, the celehrat- 
«ed Mahmood, who hccamc, njmn his suc- 
cession to the throne of Ghiizni, tlte j 
scourge of India. When Mahmood, the 
successor of Subaktagin, (he first sultan of! 
' Crhaznavi dynasty, turned his arms towards 
India, he subjugated the whole of the level 
district, west of the Indus, to (ho very foot 
of the Brahooee moun fains. Ilis son, Mu- 
saood, extended these conquests still more 
wesj^rly into M(‘kran ; ho adhered, however, 
to his father’s plan of not ascernliiig the lofty 
ranges, and all subsequent invaders of Sind, 
seem to have been guided by (heir example. 
•^HUlory of ihii Tnnjnh, Vol. i, p. 64. 

SUB-BORAS SOI).E, L\t. Borax. 
SUBER, L.\t. Cork. 

SUB-HIMALAYA, is a term originate<l 
by Mr. B. Hodgson, to <listinguisli all the 
mountains and their inhabitants below the 
snowy range. But the term is inappro])riate, 
as it includes precipitous mountain.^, 8,000 
and 10,000 feet high, and people dwelling in 
them, higher than the highest mountaineers 
of Europe. The Sub Himalayas (comprised 
in BhutaUf 8ikim and Nepal, are. cliu^Hy oc- 
cupied by Tibetan or Botiah tribes, and l>y 
tribes more akin to the Gangetie race. The 
first fossil remains of the colossal tortoise, 
Colossochelys atlas, were discovered in 18.35 
in the tertiary strata of the Sewalik Hills, or 
Sub-Himalaya skirting the southern foot of 
the great Himalaya chain. They were found 
associated with the remain.s of four extin(;t 
species of Mastodon and Elephant, species of 
Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, Hor.se, Anoplothc- 
lium, Camel, Giraffe, Sivatherium, and a 
vast number of other Mammalia, including 
four or five species of Quadrumaua. The 
Sewalik fauna include also a great number of 
reptilian forms, such as crocodiles and land 
and fresh water tortoises. Some of the cro- 
codiles belong to extinct species, but others 
appear to be absolutely identical with species 
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' arc other cases whi(di appear to yield similar 
results, hilt the cviilence has not yet been 
sutrudently cxamiiUMl to justify a confident 
allirmation of the id(*ntity at present. 

The result arrived is, that there are fair 
grounds for enlertaining the hidief as proba- 
ble that the Colossochelys Atlas may have 
lived <lown to an early period of the luimari 
epoch and since iiecorne extinct : — 1st, from 
the fact that other Cludoni.an species and 
crocodiles, contemporaries of the ()olossoche- 
lys in the Sewalik fauna, have survived ; 
2n<l, from the imli<*a lions of mythology in 
regard to a gigantic species of tortoise in 
j India. — CnmphclfpAi\ ; Jour. As, Soc. Ben.^ 

; xVo. 247 of 18.^5. See Debra, Himalaya. 

! SUIUIKAMANYA, Isvara's younger son 
a favorite ^vith the Shaiiars. See Hindoo 
Sei'iient, Snake, 

: SUIHxNJ or SUG-BIX.J, Aiiab., Guz., 
Hind. 

; SUBJUYA, HiM). Ganna indica. 

SUBLIMK CORROSIE, Fk. Corrosive 
^ sublimate, l^ichloride of mercury. 

! .SUBUNREEIvA. The principal cataracts 
• or watorfalls in India, arc those near Simorree, 

: iiiRohilcund ; at Crokak, on the (iutpurha, the 
I Gairsappa, where from top of fall to surface of 
J basin is 888 feet, and the depth of basin 
I is 300 feet— and from 300 to 600 feet 
j across during the rains. A'ena in Maha- 
: buleshwar, GOO feet ; Cauvery, 300 feet, 
j Cataracts of Suboonreka, Cbota-Nagpore, 

’ and II iiiToreo Ghaut — (he falls, 15, 20, and 
400 respcM'.tively ; about 500 feet across 
cre.st. — Curiosities of Scicuce, Dr, BruisCs 
Catalogue, 

SIJBRAON, is in the noighbouriiood of 
Ferozepore in the Panjab. It was the scene 
of a battle between the British and the Sikhs 
after the death of Runjit Singh. 

•SIJBZA, Hind. Dei mum basilicuin, Linn, 
SUBZAH or Subjah, the Dukani name of 
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' SUCCOtH BIJNOTfr. 

til intoxicating liquor prepared from Cannabis 
aativa, or hemp leaves ; black pepper, carda- 
moms ; Poppy seeds : Cucumis utilissimus 
and sativus. It exhilirates without iujurious 
consequences. — Aimli^s Mat, Med,y p, 268 ; 
Herkfots. ' See Gaujab, Subji, Sidlii. 

SUBZE KE BINJ ? Duk. Ocymum basili- 
cum. 

StJBZAWAR. The town and district of 
Subzawar, lies between that of Turbiit-e- 
Hyderee and Irak, since the death of Nader 
Shah, it has been in the possession of a chief 
of a Turkish tribe. — Alalcolms History of 
Persia, VoL ii, pp. 230, 231. 

SUCCADANA, on the west coast of 
Borneo, in lat, V T S., a place of trade with 
India. 

SUCCADE, Gku. Citron. 

SUCCINEA, a j^enijs of molluscs. 

SUCCINUM, Lat. Amber. 

SUCCORY, Cichoriuui iiityhiis, much 
used in Franco as a winter salad under the 
name of Barbe du Capucine. The common 
way to grow this plant is similar to carrots. 
When tlie tapering roots have attained some 
size, they are lifted, the leaves cut olF, the 
roots are then planted in sand in a dark room 
or cellar ; where in conse(|uenco of the ab- 
sence of light the roots thiow out Avhite 
loaves whi<!h make an excellent vegetable. 
This plant is the cichory of commerce used 
in the adulteration of colfec. — Ja(fi'€y, 

SUCCORY ROOT, Eng. See Kasni ki 
jar. 

SUCCOTH BENOTir, an Assyrian deity, 
whom the Jews worshipped under the name 
of Astarte or Ashtarotli, and it is said that 
this deity was of both sexes. Tliis physiolo- 
gical or cosmogynic union of Ihe sexes is at- 
tributed to a form of Siva, the right side 
being male and left side t’emale, ami his lemale 
energy or sacti is fabled to have assumed Vioth 
appearances as circumstances require<l. The 
Babylonian godch'ss identical with Succoth 
Benoth was Mylitta, meaning mother, and 
the term Mat’ha or motlu?r is a[)plied to the 
wife of Siva. Amongst the Assyrians, the 
women, once in their lives had to make a 
sacrifice of vii tue to the goddess Succoth 
Beuoth. Lempriere says that Succoth Be- 
noth was a surname of Venus, in whose 
temples all the women wtue obliged to prosti- 
tute themselves to strangcu's. Amongst other 
names of the wife of Siva was Bali or Vali, 
under which appellation she assumed the form 
of a girl of twelve years of age. And in 
Madura, Balane ipid other places, beautiful 
virgins used to go to the temple once in their 
lives to offer themselves in honour of the god- 
dess., It was the'^jelief that a god jiad con- 
versed with them.— p. ix. 
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SUCH, Hind. Sticks for peeping extend- 
ed on its frame, the “ mir” or screen in paper 
raukihg. 

" SUCHAL, Hind., of Chenab, Cichoriutti^ 
intibus. — XijV/w, 

SU-CHAN, Chin. Oil pea. 

SUCHI, Hind, A tropa belladonna. 

SU-CIIU, a town in China, proverbially aft 
earthly paradise. 

‘‘ There’s heaven above, • ' • 

Su-Chu below.” 

SUCKTir, see Kaineri. 

SUCRA, or Bhrigu, see Graha, Vara or 
Vasara. 

SUDAB, Hind. Euphorbia lathyrus, also 
Kuta aiigusti folia, Ruta graveoleiis, Euphor- 
bia dracuncnlohh s. 

SUDANAPU-VP^DSU or Sadauapsi Ve- 
dru, Tel. Bjimbusa stricta. 

SUDANANDA or Sadanauda, Sans., 
from sada, always, and ananda, joy. 

SUDAR, .«(3e Sudra. 

SUDARSIIAN, Hind. Hedycbiiim cocr^ 
ciiieum, culled Indian shot, its black seeds 
used lor necklaces. 

SUDASMEGHUR, there are two serious ' 
drawbacks to the many advantages pre- 
sented by Sudashegliur as a shippiug 
port. TIio first is the prevalence of 
heavy breakers outside, and across the 
mouth of the Bay, from Carwarhead to 
Deoghlir island, and also throughout its 
interior (except close under the Head) during 
the height of the south-west monsoon: — 
rendering it dangerous at such times for in- 
war<l-b()und vessels to make theauchorage, and 
iiiipo.^sible for those outward-bound to put to 
sea. The second is the gradual silting up 
of Beitcul Cove, and evident decrease of the* 
depth of water in some I'.arts qf the Bay.' 

SUDASHYA, or Sadashya, Sans., by^. 
stuiiders at u couucil, whose business it is to 
notice and correct mistakes. The Sudashya 
regulates the ceremonies of worship, but is 
not employed on all occasions. — Ward!s view 
of the Hindoos, VoL ii, p. 17. 

SUDDS AF, lljNi)., mother-of-peurl. 

SUDDAB, Arab., Duk. Rue. 

SUDDAFA, Tel. Dill seed. 

SUDDOZYE, an Affgan clan, see Kanda- 
har, Khyber. 

SUD-GOPA, Sans., from sut, good, and 
gop, cow-keeper. • 

SUDIIO-DIIANA, see Buddha, 

SUDI All RAPA KAYA or Golakonda 
mirapa, Tel. Capsicum frutescens, L. 

S U DIM USTRA, Sans., Tel. Tribulua 

terrestris. ; . 

SUDQA, Auab. Propitiatory offerings. 
Sudqee, or Sudqeejaua, to become a sacrifice 
for the welfare of another. 
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SUDR DEWANI, see Prinsep. 

SUDRA. The Parsees are invested with 
the sudra or sacred shirt, and the cord or 
kusti at the age of six yeai'f and three months. 
This investiture is the initiation of the child 
into the religion of Zoroaster, the “ jubhJa,” 
being then discontinued. The sudra is intide 
of linen or gauze or not, while the kusti is a 
thin woollen cincture or cord of seventy-two 
threads representing the seventy-two lias or 
chapters of the Izashne, one of the sacred j 
books of the Parsees. The Sudra and Kusti 
are worn alike by men and women, hut the i 
latter likewise dress in the saree, generally ) 
of coloured silk and the short sleeved silk vest | 
called the Kamdiri orCholi. — Parsecs, p. 70. j 

SUDRA or Smlar, is a tenii, which is ! 
now the easte anpeilation of the mass of 
the inhabitants of India, whether (lanrians tn* 
Dravidians, but seems originally to have been 
the name of a Iribc dwelling near the Indus. 
Lassen recognises the name in that of the 
town '^vhpoQ on tlie lower Indus, and especial- | 
ly in that of the nations of tlie Sndi oi in north- ■ 
ern Arachosia. lie suppose-s tlnmi to have, 
been with the Abhiras and Nislnnlas, a black i 
long haired race of aborigines, subdued by ! 
the Aryans. It cannot be doubted that by ; 
the Aryans, the term was extended in course j 
of time to all who occupied or were reduced I 
to a dependent condition, whilst the name ! 
Mlechcha, continued to be the appellation of | 
the unsubdn^l Un-Aryanised tribes. Lassen ‘ 
and Max Muller, snppo.se lliat the whole of , 
the Sudras or primitive servile classes of! 
northern India, belonged to a race ditFerent , 
from their Aryan conquerors, but Dr. Cald- j 
well thinks it probable that a considerable ! 
portion of them consiste<l of tiie slaves, ser- j 
vants, dependants or follower.'! of (he high i 
caste Aryans, and like the latter l)elonged to ! 
the Aryan race. And the fa<*t that the Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyus, Vaisyas and Sudras, are al' 
represented as having sprung from Brahmas 
body, though from different parts of it, is in ' 
favour of the idea that the Sudras dilFer from 
the twice-born Aryas, in ratd< only, not in 
blood. Sudras, otherwise Soodra, or Sudar 
are mechanics, artizaiis, and lal)Ourer.s of every 
description. But in the proseculioii of (he 
Sudra’s avocations will be lound persons of 
the second and third tril)es,« or classes, and, 
perhaps also of the fii'st ; but of the lirst com- 
paratively few. “ The natural duty of tlie 
Sudra is servitude.” Many sects and sub- 
castes of Sudi'as burn their dead, like oilier 
hiudoos. Others inter them decently clad, ^ 
and ill a horizontal position, while others, ns j 
the Lingaet.s, Oold-smith cusUn &c., put their 
dead in a sitting altitude. 1’he Sudras have 
numerous sub-di visions, in their castes. 
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Aryyau hindoos .burn their dead, abstafa 
from eating Hesh of horned cattle and from ar- 
dent spirits. They believe in the transmigra- 
tion of souls follow brahmanism. ^ Worship 
ancient heroes ns demi-gods, are governed by 
municipal institutions in their villages and 
townships. Tlie bad castes, which did not eat 
together or intermarry, viz., Braliinauical or 
priestly caste, Khetri or military caste, Vuisya 
or mercantile <?n.ste, Sudra or cultivator, or 
labourer, or,laiulholtler caste. The prior races, 
have no prejudices against animal food of any 
kind, whether the animal be slaughtered or die 
a iiatmal death. Tlicsehave nolaws of caste? 
Burn their dead. Have no race of regular 
priests, but S(dcct them from the lay party. 
They oiler up bloody sacrilices. In Goiid- 
waiui, Gumsnrand Buslar, and in the Assam 
liills (ln'y continne to make linmnn sacrifices. 
See Chaudrngnpta, Hindoo, rlunguin, Mlech- 
cha, Poitn, Zonal*. — ll'h., p. 5. 

SUDRAKAS, or Snrakonsae. 
SIJDR-DKWANI, see rrinsej). 

SUDR DIN, see Kbajali. 

SUDRA UPALl, see Sakya muni. 
SUDULUNU, Singh. Allium sativum, 
Linn. See (larlic. 

SIJDU M08TRA, Sans. Tribulns lanu- 
ginosus. Linn., Roxh., W. cj* A., fV. Ic. 

SUFFAID-SUMBAL, or Lal-kud-surabal, 
Bkng., Hind. Canavalia gladiata. 
SUFFAID-MUHAMMA, Bicng., Hind. 

Flnggea leucofivrns. 

SUFFAID-MOOSLIE, Beng., Hind. As- 
paragus sarnientosns. 

SUFP'AID-TOOLSIE, Bkng., Hind, Ocy- 
rnum album. 

SUFFAVH, a dynasty that ruled in Persia. 
See Kajar, Khorassan. 

SUFFED SUMBULKHAR, Duk. While 
oxide of Arsenic. 

SUFFEID GOOMCHEE KEE JUR. 
SUFFUR, the 2iid month of the maliome- 
dan year. 

SUFI, Pkks. The Sophists of the east, 
who indulge in religious erotic poetry. The 
: Jalal-ud-(iin,says, in the Masnavi, in whatever 
I place, we set our foot, we are always, lord, witb- 
I in thy resort. 'J’lie Sufi ci eed is a philosophy, a 
I pantheism. The wliole visible creation is 
I the outward maiiileslation of the invisible 
! Being whose spirit is diffused everywhere 
I through it. TUo first stage of a Sufi disciple 
I is styled Sharyat or Law in which he prac- 
tice's all the exiernal rites and cercinouies of 
religion, Tariqat from Tariq, meaning a 
path, way, or direction, is the second stage, in 
which the disciple discards the outward forma 
of religion and devotes hiibseir to the mental 
worship of the deity. The third stago is 



SITFI. 

Haqiqat, from Haq, the all^righteous. It 
means the state of truth, and is a condition 
accompanied by a preternatural knowledge or 
meditation, obtained by the devotee through 
a long meditation on God. The fourth stage 
is the Marifat, from Arif to know, is attained 
by long and painful fasts, dwelling in solitary 
deserts, seeing only his teacher. Few sur- 
vive the severities of this static. But when 
it is reached, the soul al)j*orbed into the divine 
essence is again with God. But the purified 
Sufi, may partake of the nature of God, which 
is termed Jamal: and signifies that mild and 
gentle beauty which loves to do good and 
hurts not. Or, he may be intoxicated with 
the wine of the divine love and absorl»ed in 
tl)e contemplation of the Jotal or consuming 
glory of the deity ; in which state, he is lull 
of wrath with the inifpiities of th6 world and 
if provoked to imprecations, they tgke imme- 
diate effect, or he may pass fi om om; stage to 
another, may at one time assert that God is in 
his sleep and then hill back into tbe conditi#! 
of ordinary mortals trusting tbiit God will 
forgive him bis sins and make bis latter days 
righteous. The Sufi spiritualist is often almost 
with views appropriate to eastern pantheistic 
ideas, but with many almost atheistic, a sort of 
esoteric do(!triue. The word comes it is said 
from Sufi, Au., wool l)ecause of their use of 
woollen garments. Sufi spiritualism, though 
contrary to materialism, has in reality much in 
unison. Sufi doctrines are principally held 
amongst tlic pnrtizans of All, and out of it grew 
the belief in the infusion of divinity in Ali. 
Evidences: of its antiquity may be found in the 
annals of abnost evany ancient and civilized 
race. The Sufi were culled by the Guebres, 
Wiyhali-darun, Ilousban-dil, &c., by the biu- 
doos, Gnaueslivar aud Atma-guaiii. Among 
the (Greeks they became Platonists, and have 
continued up to the present time. The num- 
ber of maliom(;dan sects is uot great. As 
a broad distinction, they are generally 
classed as Shiah and as Sunni, but the 
six bodies of sectarians who oppose the 
Sunni are classed l)y them as llafziah, 
Kliarjiah, Jabriab, Kadriab, Jalimiah and 
Marjiah, each of whom are broken up into 
smaller bodies. Before the end of the first 
century, the ascetic turn and the theosophy 
inseparable tlicrcform, a combination styled 
artiong the Arabs, Sufi, bad arisen. This 
made rapid strides ; and in the end of tlie 
third century, was already, itself, the subject 
of learned works, and the maboinedau world 
has curric'd this system to the utmost ex- 
treme. Their Sufi outstrip in every point of 
view both the hindoo Jogi and the Cliristian 
monks. The asceticism of* the Sufi is more 
systematic, their pautheistic tcacdiing deeper 
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and more consistent, and their vices more 
enormous, than those of any other people. 
Spinoza and Sclielling are left far behind by 
Ibn Arabi. But, a deep metaphysical systein. 
may be found among all rude nations $ folv 
the supernaturalist has no ueed of learning ; 
dreams suffice for him , — Richard F, Rurtpff s 
Sind^ p, 406 ; Westminster Review, Oct, 
1869. See Priests. 

8UDUSUDU, Malay. Euphorbia cana- 
riensis, ' 

SUE VI, or Suionos, the origin qf tie 
Suovi, Su, or Yeut of Youtland (Jutland) 
has been traced to the Yuto, Gete, or j'itof 
Central Asia, who carried tlicuce the religion 
ofBudd’lm iuto India, as well as to tlic Baltic. 
There is little doubt that the races called 
Joiner, Jaeter, Jotun, Jaet and Yeut, wlio 
followed the Asi into Scandinavia, migrated 
from the Jaxartes, the land of the great Gete 
(Massagetae) ; the leader was supposed to 
be endued with supernatural powers, like 
the budd’Iiist, called Vediaiiaii or magician/ ! 
whose haunts adjoined Aria, the cradle of 
the Magi. They are designated Ari-punta, 
under the sign of a serpent, the type of 
Bufld’Iia, or Ari-mauus, the foe of man. The 
Suevi, or Suiones, erected the celebrated 
temple of IJpsala, in whieli they placed the 
statues of Thor, Woden and Freya, the triple 
divinity, of the Scandinavian Asi, the Tn“ 
murti of the Solar and Lunar races. The 
first (Thor, the thnnderer, or god of war) is 
liar, or Mahadeva, the destroyer ; the se- 
cond (Woden) is Buddlifi, tlio preserver; 
and the third (Freya) is Oomin, the creative 
power. The grand festival to IVcya was in 
spring, when all nature revived ; then boars 
were olFered to her by the Scandinavians, and 
even boars of paste were made and swallow- 
I cd by the peasantry. Similarly still, ^itljt 
the liajput Hindoo, Vassanti, or spring per- ' 
sonified, the consort of Har, is worsliipped 
by the Rajput, who opens the season with a 
grand hunt, led by tbe prince and bis vassal 
chiefs, when tlicy chase, slay and eat the 
boar. Personal danger is disregarded on tliis 
day, as want of success is ominous that the 
great mother will riduseall petitions through- 
out the year. In Tamil countries, on th^ 
day that lUo sun enters Aries, bonds S 
tw<'Jvo young women, of the non-hiiKl<i^‘ 
races, perambulate the strijcts. They hav^ 
a basket of shavings which they surround, 
and bending low they circuinambulaie, clap- 
ping their hands and singing ; in this they 
represent tlie twelve signs of the zodiac, 
with ihe sun in the centre. — Tod's Rajas- 
than, VoL i, 570, 572-73. See 
sant’li, Pongul. 

SUEZ, is the ancient Sc4)astc, whence the 
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SITFED-TOOT. 


SUGAR. 


Arabic Suvas, and the English Suez. See 
Ked Sea. 

SLIF, also Tisi, also Alsi, Guz. Linseed. 

SUFAIDA, Hind., Popiilus alba. 

SUFAID KOII, Snowy or White Moun- 
tains, near Attock, long. 72° 16' VV. to long. 
69* 36\ proeeeding nearly along the parallel 
of lat. 33° 50'; then sinking into a maze of 
lull stretching to the Kohistan of Kabool. 
There are three ranges, running nearly par- 
allel to the S. of the Kabool river ; they rise 
ill height as they recede from the river, the 
highest between 69“ 40' and 70° 3'; attaining 
an altitude of 14,000 feet. Covered with per- 
petual snow. Generally of primary forma- 
tion, consisting of granite, (piartz, gneiss, 
mica slate, and primary limestone. The 
Soorkh Rood, the Kara Su, and many other 
shallow but impetuous streams rush down its 
northern face, and are discharged into the 
Kabool river; which conveys their water to 
the Indus. The two lowest ranges are covered 
with pine forests; the highest and most distant 
has a very irregular outline, is steep and 
rocky, yet furrowed by many beautiful vales. 
— Mohan LaVs Travels^ p. 339. 

SUFAID MURGH-KES, Hind. Celosia 
argentca, Linn,^ lUieede, Roxb., W, Ic, 

SUFDAR ALLY, a nabob of Arcot, who 
was murdered there, by Pathans and by Abys- 
sinian slaves. 

SUFEDA, Hind. Populus euphratica, 
Populus pyriformis. 

SUFEDA, Hind., Pkrs. White lead. 

SUFED-BARYALA, Beng„ Hind. Sida 
rhomboidea. 

SUFED DHAWI, Hind. Buxus semper- 
virens. 

SUFED - GOOL- MUKHMUL, Bkng. 
Gomphrena alba. 

SUFED LOBE, Hind. Dolichos tranque- 
baricus. 

SUFED MIRACIT, Hind, White pepper. 

SUFED MURGH-KES, Hind. Celosia 
argentea. 

SUFED-MUSLI, Dux., Guz., Hind. As- 
paragus sarmentosus. See Asparagus tiliciuus, 
Moosli. 

SUFED-ZTRA, Hind. Cuminum cyminum. 

SUFED POLKI, Hind. See Polkee. 

SUFED POOIN, Beng. Basella alba. 
White Malabar night-shade. 

SUFED RAI, Hind. White mustard seed. 

SUF'ED SAMBUL, Dine. Arsenic. 

SUFED SIMAL, Hind. Eriodendron an- 
fractuosum. 

SUFED4SIIUKUR-KUND-ALOO, Beng. 
Batatas leurcorrhiza. 

SUFED SIRIS, Hind, Acacia elata. 

SUFED-TOOT, Beng. Morus alba. 
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SUFED TOTA, Guz., Hind. Sulphate of 
zinc. White copperas. • 

SUFED TULSI, Duic., Hind,, Guz. Ba- 
sella alba, Ocimum album. 

SUFED TULSI, Hind. Ocimum villosura. 

SUFFA, a mountain near Mecca. 

SUFFAID BEIIMEN, By. Ceutaurea 
behen, Linn. 

8UFIR, Arab. Sapphire. 

SUFI-SUFI YANA, fabric of silk and cot- 
ton mixed, ‘lawful’ for mahoinedaus to wear. 

8UFOORA, Moses’ wife, Zipporah. 

SUFRI KUMRA, Beng. Cucurbita 
maxima, IF Sf A. 

SUFUF, Ak. a powder, in medicine. 

SUFURA KOOMRA,Hind. Cucurbita 
ovifera. Vegetiihlc marrow. 

SUFURT-AM, Beng. Guava. 

SUGAhTUN, Pkus., Gr. Ferula persica. 

SUGANDA MAUICIII, Sans. Piper 
cubeha. 

SUGANDAPALA, Tel. Hemidesmus 
iudicus. — Ilhcede ; U. Brown ; W. Ic, Contr. 

SUGANDIIA VACUA, Sans. Alpinia 
galanga, Swz. 

SUGANDA YOGA, Sans. Alpinia ga- 
langa, Sivz. 

SUGANDHI PALI, or Palu siigandhi, 
Tel. IIemi<iesmus Indicus, R. Br. W. Contr, ^ 
63 ; /c., 594. Asedepias pseudosarsa, R. ii, 39. 

SUGANDI KALLU,Tam. Amethyst. 

SUGAR. 


Shakr, Sakkar, 

Ar. 

Soola, Sakar, 

Malay. 

Kvan. 

Buhm. 

Gula, 

M A LEAL. 

Shili-mih-Slia-t’anK>Cn IN. 

Shakkar, 

Pebs. 

Suiker, 

Dut. 

Acucar, 

Pout. 

Suci'c, 

Fii. 

8a char. 

Rua. 

Zuckcr, 

Gkk. 

Sarkara, 

Sans. 

Sakxar, Sakkari, 

(iit. 

Azucar, 

Sp. 

Sliakkar, Guz., 

Hind. 

Sakkarai, 

Tam. 

Zucchero, 

It. 

Paiichadara, 

Tel. 

►Saccharum, 

Lat. 




The commercial sugars of Asia are chiefly 
the products of the Saccharum ofiicinarura, S. 
siiiense, Phmnix sylveslris, Borassus flabelli- 
formis. Cocos uucifera, Arenga saccharifera. 
Nipa fruticans and Sorghum saccharatum. 

Coeval with the use of other vegetable 
products, for domestic purposes in India, 
appears to have been the employment of 
the juice of the sugar-cane ; though it 
would not seem that the ancients possessed 
any knowledge of the process by which this 
saccharine matter is converted into a crystal- 
lized substance. Every mention made of.it, 
from the various passages in Scripture down 
to the commencement of the Christian era, is 
simply that of a ‘ sweet cane,’ or of a “ fine 
kind of honey found in an Indian reed.” 
Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander the 
Great, was the first who made known the 
existence of the sugar-cane, in the western- 
world ; and from his time we find frequent 
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SUGAR/ 


sugar; 


alli^sioD to this vegetable product, by Theo- 
phrastus, Varro, Dioscoridesr, and others. 
Herodotus alludes to honey made by the 
hands of men but enters into no details. 
Lucan speaks of the sweet juice expressed 
from reeds, which the people of India were 
fond of drinking, and which Pliny calls ‘sac- 
charine.’ Still later, Arrian, in his Periplus 
of the Red Sea, alludes to the honey from 
reeds called sacchar, as an article of trade 
between the Indian ports and the countries of 
the Red ,Sea. The sugar-cane was found 
in the Crusades growing in the meadows 
about Tripoli in Syria ; and mention is 
made by a writer of that day of eleven 
camels loaded with sugar being taken by 
the Crusaders. Marco Polo, who tra- 
velled in the East in the year 1250, found 
abundauce of sugar produ(!ed in the pro- 
vince of Bengal ; and from the almost 
universal growth of the cane in that pro- 
vince at the first occupation of the country 
by the British, there is good reason for believ- 
ing that its culture had rapidly extended at a 
very early period. From the earliest European 
intercourse with India, sugar in a great variety 
of forms was met with in daily use. Nohiiidoo 
lives without it, either as sugar, in its natural 
state, or in cakes called ‘jaggery,’ Upon the 
first possession ofCalcutta by the E.I.Comj)any 
there was a flourishing export trade in sugar 
to the Indian costs, some of the Eastern 
islands, and a few ports in Arabia and Persia, 
to the extent of about 1,500 tons ; whilst the 
local consumption of the article was enormous, 
The quality of this sugar was, liowever, very 
inferior; and about the year 1776 some at- 
tempts were made to introduce into India the 
Jamaica mode of growing the cane, and manu- 
facturing the sugar ; but at that time these 
efforts were not attended with any success. 

In China, from unknown times, the people 
have manufactured sugar both from the sugar- 
cane and from the sorgo-cane. In the reign 
of the emperor Tui-Tsnng, of the Tang dynas- 
ty, the method of boiling the cruslied cane 
was introduced into Sechueii and other parts 
of China from Turkestan or Ccmtral Asia, 
lienee, in China, sugar is called tang, the 
name of the dynasty being combined with the 
radical for food. Sugar of various quality, is 
largely manufactured in the Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay Presidencies, from the sugar- 
cane. A large quantity of the sugar made in 
India is exported to the Arabian and Persian 
Gulfs, London, &c. China and Siam sugar is 
largely imported into Bombay, a good deal of 
which is re-exported to the above named ports. 
The value of the exports of this article, be- 
tween the years 1850-51 and 1860-61, ranged 
from £ 1,006,51 1 to £ 1,823,789 as under : 







SUGAROANK. ^ ^ ' • SUORIVA. 


' Id the Punjab, the kinds of sugfir usually 
mot with are : — • 

Gur, Shakar surkh, Kbaud, orshakar tari, 
eugar, Bura or chiiii, ninorphous, white 
moist sugar. Misri, refined sugar, more or 
less crystallized — Poweirs Hand-hook^ Vol. 
i, p. 306 ; CaL Kx. 1862. 

SUGAR CANDY. 

Ping-t’ang, C'liiK. Shakr-kand, Hind. 

Chilli, 11 INI). 

Is made in China by erystalizing the raw sugar ; 
the best comes from Fukien, called Cliineliow, 
from which province, especially through the 
newly opened port of Amoy, the exportation 
is likely to increase. It was for the most 
part carried to India, but bus ceased to be in- 
troduced since the customs dutie.s have been 
altered ; Pingfa sugar is tlie name given to 
the pounded sugar candy ; Piiigfa means ‘crys- 
tal flowers* and is applied to this sort, because 
it is the ping tang, or camlietl sugar made fine. 
It was formerly carried to the United States, 
and to India. 

SUGAR-CANE. Saccharum oiricinanim. 


Kassib shakar, 

Ar. 

I Kiiuiad, 

lllM). 

Ghana a, 

Dkk. 

1 TTkh, 


Oons, 

CHz. 

8 Iiakkar, 

rrivS. 

OuDdari, 


K aim 111 -boo, 

'J’am. 

Nai, 

Hixb. 


Tki» 

The sugar- 

•cano tin 

ives from the 

equator 

to the 32' 

of lafitn 

dc. It is one 

of tlio 


largest of the grasses, growing from 8 
to 12 feet in height, and acrpiiring a diame- 
ter of one to two inches ; the sugar being 
contained in the loose cellular juicy pith, 
with which the stalk is filled. ThtJ sugar- 
cane says Mr. Colobrooke, whose vci v name 
was scarcely known by the ancient inhahilants 
of Europe, gre\v luxiiriantly tlironghoni Jlen- j 
gal in the remotest times. From India it was j 
introduced into Arabia, and tlience into 
Europe and Africa. In the Laliore district | 
is a purple cane, calh d, “knmad kala, ’ a h.ard | 
thin cane, called kuiiiad lahori, anollnn- called . 
kata** and others tlu.- plants of which were ! 


contained in the juice of the plant, while 
most of the impurities — whicli in the or- 
dinary process pass into the juice, and must 
1)0 subsequently removed at great expense — 
are left in the unbroken cells of the cano and 
do not contaminate the juice. By this pro- 
cess, it is said, tlie extraction can be carried 
so far that 95 per cent, of all the sugar con- 
tained in the cano is passed into the clarifier, 
while the best roller mills at present in use do 
not extract more than 75 per cent, of tlio 
sugar contained in the cane, and tlip average 
West Indian practice is nn extraction of Jess 
than 60 per cent. The dilfusion process tlius 
not only improves the quality of the sugar 
hut produces an increased out-turn of 20 per 
cent. In commerce, sugar is met with in 
different degrees of purity', from common 
brown, to doiihle refined and crystallized ; 
cacdi qualify being generally cdiaracf(nised by 
a distinctive appellation. — CuL Cat, Ex. 1862 ; 
Mad, Kx, Jiir. llep.\ Lcs Ancjlnh vt V Ind^^ 
p. 246 ; Eaulkaer ; fVard on the HindooSy^ 
Vol. iii, p. 113 ; PoivMs J land-book, VoV 
i, p. 304. 

SUGAR OF BAMBOO, see Tuhaslicer. 

SUGATA, see Inscriptions, Lama, Sak- 
yn muni, 

SUGATAM GACHIIATO, see Inscrip- 
! tions. 

* SUGBINUJ, A HAH., Guz., IIini>. Ferula 
persica, sagapeiium . 

SUGIIANDA-M Allien U, S.ans. Cubebs. 

SUGHANDlll TALA. Tel. Hemides- 
mus indicus. 

I SIJGIID.A, Bee Ariaiis. 

SUGIJEKR, also Suvero, It. Cork. 

SlJGMOONlA, Auab. Convolvulus scam- 
nionin, Linn, 

SLIGO 1)1 RKGOLIZIA, It. Liquorice. 

SUCiORIA, lliM). llycdaphns porcinus, 
Sn/fdev, Axis porcinus, Jerd. Sec Ilog door. 

SUGRIIllTA NAMNA ARYA CRHA- 


obtained from Jalandhar and Snij.'.r;!!!})!]!*. In NAKYASVA, is a j)hraso of constant 


Gujranwalla, are three kinds of cjnie, ‘‘daiila,” occurrence in the Sanscrit dramas, and indi- 
treda,*’ and “ chinkha.^’ Duula, oi* while, is | cates the importance attacIuMl, not to well- 
the best, treda is yellowisli, cbinka, which is j sounding, but to lucky or propitious appella- 
reddish and small, produces good knnd and ! tions. This superstition was common amongst 
ehiui, moist sugar. Sugar-cane, was brought j the nations of antiquity ; and, according to 
to Ceylon from the ^Mauritius by a merchant : Cicero, care was taken in the lustration of 
of Colombo about 1832, and is the oidy nrli- j tlm people, that those who conducted the 
cle the manufacture of which has been infro- victim.s, and on the formation of the army , 
duced into Ceylon by Pluropeans. The first j that tlie first soldier on the muster-roll shotild 
canes were planted in 1 he Central |)roviuce, have auspicious immes. Cum Jropei’ator ex- ' 
in the valley of Dambera. At the Aska ercitum, censor popnlum Instruret, boniff 
works, the mill is dispensed wilh, the noiiiinihus qui hostias ducoreiit, cligedjniitur, 
cane being cut into thin slices and the qiiod idem in deicctu consules observant, ut 
saccharine contents of its cells being extract- primus miles fiat boiio nomine. — Hind, Theat,^ 
ed by bringing the slices into contact. with Vol. ii, p, 160. 

water at an elevated temperature. The SlTGllIV A, a monkey prince, and friend of 

water extracts only flio soluble substances Rama. See Vishnu. 




SUICIDE. 

SUGUDI KULLU, Tam. Amethyst 
SUGUNDI, Sans. See Kilioorura bark. 

SUGUIi GU8HT, Hind., dawu of day 
perambulation. 

SUGAIIA, or Sagara, Sans., from so, with, 
and gura, poison. 

SU IlEllMili;US, sec Greeks of Asia. 

SUIIAILI, Arab., from Sahiliili, a sea 
shore, a name given to the Afriean races 
dwelling along the const to the south and 
north of the Straits of Ihih-el-Mandeb, also 
applied to those on the Morocco coasis. See 
Semitic Races, Somali, 

S U H -(xl N G, Less. N cm orh ced u s gor al ,J erd. 

sum GANDAL, Hind. Lahore, see Sittu. 

SUIIOKTLE, or Sahokti, Sans., from saha, 
with, and ooktee, a word. 

SUHNUK, or Sanuk. See Fatccah. 

SUllNUK miANA Y WALAY, partakers 
of the lady’s dish. 

SUllOOKA, Hind. Epicavpurus orieiifnlis. 

SUIIOYUM, Kasiim. The burning ground 
mentioned b}' AhnI FazI in the Ain-i-Akbari. 
It lies near the village of Niclii-IIama, in the 
pc*rgunnah of Muchipora, at the north-west 
end of the valley of Kashmir, where the plain 
is about 6,100 feet in height. Flames fre- 
quently issue from the spot. — Vigne. 

8 U MR A I, Pkrs., water of the desert. 

sun UR, or Suhurgaheo, IIind., dawu 
of day, breakfast during Lent, so called. 

8UJIASRANG81TOO, or Sahasrangshoo, 
Sans., from sahasra, a thousand, and augshoo, 
rays of light. 

8UIIASRAK8H A, or Sahasrakshoo, Sans., 
from sahasra, a ihousaiid, and akshee, the eye. 

SUHTONG, Li:i’. Felis tigris, Linn. 

8UHU-TUM, Lki*. Cuon rutilans. 

SUHAI, or Sahai. 'fhere arc lour grand 
officers of the government of Mewar, viz., 
the Punlhan, or prime minister ; Bnkshee, 
commander of the I'ore.es ; Soorutininiu, keeper 
of the records; Snhiiie, keeper of llio signet, 
or rather, wliu makes the monogninnnatic 
signet “ Snhaie” to all deeds, grants, &c. — 
Tod's lUtjasihan, Vol. i, p. 479. 

' 8U1 oi' Kangra, a tailor. 

SUI, Guz., Hind. Needlo^ 

SUI-CHUKA, JIiND. Auethum graveo- 
lens, Lhm. 

SUICIDE. The practice of ‘traga,’ or 
inflicting self-wounds, suicide, and the murder 
of relations, formed a strong I’oature of the 
manners. of the people of Rajpootanah. Ihc 
practice, Wafl^iiunoii in Kattiwar to tho bhat 
and charan of both sexes, and to brahmans aud 
ffossein, and has its rise in religious supersti- 
Sou, and although tragas seldom wore a very 
formidable aspect, still they were sometimes 
more criminal, by the sacrifice of a gi'cuter 
number of victims. The traga ceremony 
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SU£A^*BIJ. 

borders much upon the brahman practice oiP 
diiarna, but is more detestable. The charati, 
besides becoming security for money oil all 
occasions, and to the amount of many lacs of 
rupees, also become what is called fa’il zaminj 
or security for good behaviour, and hazir 
zaniin, or security for the appearance. 

SUIDiE, the hog family of mammals. See 
Rabirussa ulfurus of the Archipelago. Boar ; 
Sus. ♦ 

SUIF, Fr. Tallow. ■ i 

SUIKER, Dut. Sugar. 

SUIMINTA, properly Sominta, Tel. 
chynoniene sesban, Litiri, Syu. of Sesbania 
Oigyptiaca, Ters. 

8UIUA, Hind. Epicarpus orientals, Blume.'^ 

SUfJA 0 DOWLA, the vizier of Oudlr, in 
1764, under the pretence of assisting Meer 
Kas.sim Ally, invaded Behar, but his army 
was completely routed, and the vizier was ob- 
liged to throw himself on the generosity of the 
British. Nujum o Dowla, died on 8th May 
1766, and was succeeded by his brother Syf ' 
ud Dowla, a youth of sixteen. Syf ud Dowli^^f 
was succeeded iu 1770 by his brother Moba- 
rik ud Dowla, with whom a new. engagement 
was made. By this engagement the na- 
bob’s stipend was fixed at 31,81,991 Bs. 
This is the last treaty which was formed 
with the nabob. The olfice of subadar had 
now become merely a nominal one, all i*eill 
power having passed into the hands of the E.I. 
Company. In 1772 the stipend was reduced 
to sixteen lakhs a year, at which rate it is 
paiil to this day. Bengal was declared to be 
the chief presidency on the 16th June 1773. 
By the treaty of 22nd February 1845 
with Denmark, the British government 
obtained possession of Scrampore , — AitchU 
son's Treaties^ p. 5. 

SUJAKAlvA, Can. Soda. 

SUJaNA, also Suhanjaua, Hind, Hype- 
ranthera rnoringa, Moringa pterygosperma* 
See Horse radisli, Moringa. 

SUJDAH, or Sijidah, Ah. In the ri^bal 
of mahouiedan prayer, a single ‘ prostration^ 
with the forehead touching the ground.. It 
is performed from a sitting posiliou, altef the 
Dua or supplication that concludes the two * 
prostration prayer. Some of tho tJlema, 
especially those of tho Shafei school, permit 
tliis‘Sujdah of thanks’ to bo performed be- 
fore the prostration prayer, if the visitor 
have any notable reason to be grateful,— / 
Burton's Filgrimage to Mecca^ Vol. ii, p. 67* 

SUJl, or Sooji, groundwheat. See Soojie. 
Wheat. 

SUJNA, Beng., Hind. Ilyperanthera 

moringa. 

SUKA, Malay, see Johore. 

SUKA-KI-BIJ, Hind. CannabiB sativa. 
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' SOkKU. 

SUKBINUJ, Arab. Sagapenum. 

^SUK-CHINA, Brno. China root. 

SUKCriU, or Suoheu, in Kansu province, 
towards the Great Desert, called Sukchu by 
Shah Rukh’s ambassadors, and Sowchi(ik by 
Anthony Jenkinsou . — Yule Cathay^ Vol. ii, 

p. 268. 

SUK-EL-SHUYUKII, see Chaldea. 

SUKHADASS, see Oi iza sativa. 

SUKHA GIIANS, Hind. Hay. 

SUKHANAND, Hind. A kind of rice. 

SUKHARA, Saiva meiulicants, distinguish- 
ed by carrying a stick thr(?e spans long. 
They dress in a cap and petticoat stained 
with ochery earth, smear their bodies with 
ashes, and wear ear-ring?, of tlio riulraksha 
seed ; also over their left shoulder a narrow 
piece of elotli dyed with ochre, and twisted 
in place ot* the zoiiar. They use the word 
A-lakh. See Riikliara, Ukhara. 

SUKHAT, Dan. Citron. 

SUKHCHAIN, Hind. Pougaraia glabra. 

SUKII DARSAN, Beng., Hind. Crinum 
defixum, Acr., also Crinum asiaticum, Willdy 
C. zeylanicum and Amaryllis graudiflora. 

SUKHDAS, or Sudas, a variety of rice. 

SUKHEE BHUVUS, see Mendicants. 

SUKHET. The petty chiefships of Mandi | 
and Sukhet were originally a single state, 
bounded by Kaugra on the west and Kullu 
on the east, aud by the Dliaoladhar mountains 
on the north and the Sutlej on the south. 
Mandi menus the ‘ market,’ aud its favourable 
position on the Beas river, at the junction of 
the two roads from the west aud south, must 
have ensured its early occupation, which was 
rendered prosperous and lasting by the ex- 
istence of valuable mines of iron and black 
salt in its immediate vicinity. — Cunningham^ s 
Ancient Geog, of India, p. 143. 

SUKIII HARI, Hind. Aeonituin hetero- 
phyllum. 

4 UKH SEN, see Bengal. 

UKHTAWA, a river near Shapoor in 
Baitool. 

8UKIIUR, Pehs. Pistacia terebinthus. 
8UKH, or Saiik’h, Duk. Chank-shclls. 

. SUKH, Turk. Horse. 

SUKKA BuMMI, Tel. Catliaranthus 
pusilla, G, Don. Vinoa parviflora, Wiild , — 
R. ii, 1 — Rheede, ix, 33. 

SUKKAN KIRE, Tam. Rumex vesica- 
rius. 

SUKKAPAT, IliND. Monetia tetracautha. 
SUKKARA VELLI-GADD A, Tel. Con- 
volvulus batatas. 

SUKKARE VALLI KALANG, Tam. 
Convolvulus batatas. 

SUKKEE LURWAR, see Khybei% 
SUKKU, Tam. Ginger. 
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SULALI. 

SUKKUNAROO-PILLOO, Tam. Andro- 
pogon iwnrancusa. 

SUKKUR, a river near Bhowani in Gurra- 
warra. , 

SUKKUR, a town on the border of 
Baluchistan, Sind and Affghauistan, near 
Bukker. Its heat is proverbial .Ai Allah ! 
duzakh chon sakhti keli Sukkur hasti ; Oh 
Lord why did you make hell, when you pos- 
sess Sukkur. Opposite Sukkur is the old town 
of Rori, built high and overhanging the stream. 
In the centre of the stream, nearly opposite 
Rori, is tlie celebrated fort of Bukkur ; and on 
the western bank Sukkur now designated 
“ Victoria on the Indus.” — Fostan's Personal 
Observations, pp. 30-31. 

SUKKUR, Aiiab. Sugar. 
SUKKUU-AL-ASIIUR, Arab, sec Calo- 
tropfs. 

SUKKUR-KUNDA-ALOO, Beng. Ba- 
tatas paniculatus. 

SUKMUNIA, Arab. Scammony. 
SUKNAM, Lei», Ailurus fulgens, JF, 
Cuv., Bhj., Hard. 

SUKRA, Shuui or Sani. See Brahmini- 
cide, Graha. 

SUKTA, Sans. A division of a hymn, 
the worship of the Vedic race is briefly but 
comprehensively described by themselves, 

I where it is said, ' the standers around asso- 
ciate with (India) the mighty (sun,) the 
indestructive (fire), the moving (wind,) and 
the lights that shine in the sky.’ — Asht. /, 
Adhy. I, iSuhta, 6. See Aryan, Hindoo. 

I SUKTI or Sacti, in hindooism, the female 
energies of the hindoo gods, the wives of the 
gods, thus the sneti of Brahma is Saraswati of 
Vishnu, Lakshmi aud of Siva, Parvati. 

8UKU, Lep. Cervulus aureus. Ham. 
SUKU KADA, Tel. Bigelowia lasiocur- 
pu, IPeJ- A. 

SUKUM, Malay. Artocarpus integiifolia, 
»^UK UN-KIIOR, Hind, Manis pentada- 
ctyla, Linn 

SUKlJJi, a river of Nagpore. 

SUKUR KUND, Duk. Convolvulus ba- 
tatas. 

Sweet potato, K\g I Nuttur Aloo. Hind. 

A sweet-tasted nutritious root, of which 
there are two sorts, red and white. The 
tubers arc long, and, when boiled or roasted, 
very wholesome. Th(;y are sown precisely in 
the same mumier as a potato, after the hot 
season, and lire lit to be taken up in six 
months. — Riddell. 

SUKU 8, Malay. Clan.s. See Johore. 
SULA, Hind. A pointed stake or weapon, 
Trisula, a trident. — IVils. 

SULAEE, Hind., a probe, needle, or piece 
of wire used for applying soorma to the eyes. 
SULALI, Hinb. Populus ciliata. 
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SUL AM, Ar. Peace, a luahomedan eaiu- 
tatioa of which there are several kiuds, viz. 

Sulam Bundugee. 

Sulam Koornish. 

Sulam Tusleem, or Tusleemat. 

Sulam Qudumbosee, or Zuineenbosee. 

Sulam vSashtuiig (prop. Hashtang.) 

Sulam Gullay-milna, or embracing. 

Us-sularu-oon-alei-koom-Rulimut-Oola]ie,iV. 
The peace and mercy of God be with you all. 

It is incumbent upon all muhomedans to 
return the words Aleikooin-us-salaarn to the 
salutation “ Salaam Aleikoom or, (“ peace 
be with you !”) of a true believer, whatever 
bo his rank. — Fraser^s Journey into Khora- 
san, p. 81. 

SULAMlUiA, ITind. Odiua wodior. 

SULAMEE, a present given on particular 
occasions to persons making a sulam. 

SULEA, Hind. Polynemus sola, a fish of 
the (Gauges river yielding isinglass. Kus- 
sian isinglass is prepared frorn the sounds 
of the Sturgeon Accipenser sturio, found 
in* the Caspian and Black Seas and their 
tributary rivers. In America, from the 
Labrus squeteague, the intestines of the 
cod, Morrhua vulgaris ; and in Calcutta, 
from the sounds of the Polynemus sela, 
the Sulea of Bengal. The sounds of two 
Madras fish arc so employed. The follow- 
ing are the principal species of fish from 
which Russian isinglass is derived — Acipen- 
ser huso or the Beluga, A. Gonldenstadtii or 
the Osseter, A. Rutlienus or the sterlet, A. 
stellatusor tlieSewruga; Silurus glanis and Ci- 
prinus carpio. Jn addition to the above isin- 
glass is obtained in different parts of the 
world from several other kinds of fish. In 
New York from the Labrus squeteague of 
Mitehel. lu New England it is ynocured 
from the intestines of Morhua vulgaris or the 
common cod. lu the Lrazils it is obtained 
from a large fish, probably a species of Silu- 
rus, and in Icelapd from the eod and Lota 
Moloa or Ling. — O'Shaufjhnessy^ p, 685. 

SULEMANI, a range of hills near the 
Khyber. 

SULFAH, Hind. A sort of hukka. 

SULFURE d’ ANTIMOINE, Fk. Sul- 
phuret of Antimony. 

SULFATE DE CUIVRE, Fu. Sulphate 
of Copper. 

SULFATE DE FER, Fr. Sulphate of 
Iron, Green vitriol or Copperas. 

SULFATE DE ZINC, Fu. Sulphate of 
Zinc, White vitriol. 

SULFURE DE FER. Fr. Pyrites. 
SULFUROd* ANTIMONIO, It. Anti- 
mony. 

SULFURE ROUGE DE MERCURE,Fr. 
Cinnabar. 


•SULIMAN JofJNTAINS. ' 

1 SULI, Hind. Euphorbia royleana. 

"SULIMAN, a merchant who made several 
voyages to India from the Persian Gulf, of 
which he wrote an account a. d. 851 *(A. H. 
237) and this was continued by Abu Zaid. 
He visited India when Balhara was ruled by 
the Ballablii sovereigns. 

SULIMAN MOUNTAINS form the west- 
ern boundary of the British provinces west of 
the Indus and extend from Lat. 34® N., south- 
wards for about 350 miles. The Takht-i-Suli- 
nian their loftiest peak rises 11,000 feethigh^. 
They run from m ar KoIi-i-Baba peak, due 
south and form the water-shed between the 
Indus and the Helmand. The axis of this chain 
runs close to Ghazni, which is elevated 7,726 
feet, and to Quetta 5,540 feet. The highest 
part of the chain is near the Koh-i-Baba. It is 
called the Safed Koli, and is 14,000 feet high. 
Near Ghazni it is 9,000 to 10,000, and near 
Quetta, the same, the peak of Chahal-Tan 
being 10,500 feet. The Takht-i-Sulimau 
near Dera-i-Ismael Khan is 11,000 feet. 
From L. 33® 40', they run nearly S. in the 70th 
meridian of long, to the mountains about Hur- 
ruiul and Kalmn, in lat. 29®. The highest 
elevation, Takht-i-Suliman, is called also 
Khaissa-Ghur, lat. 31® 35'; 11,000 feet. The 
E. face dips rather steeply to the Indus, but 
the W. declivity much more gradual, to the 
table-land of Sewestan. The sides of moun- 
tains are clothed nearly to the summits with ' 
dense forests ; valleys overgrown with a va- 
riety of indigenous trees, shrubs and flowers. 
From Tank down to Sind, tlie most important 
features iu the range of liills are the three 
“ Tokes.’^ These Tokes arc the narrow pre- 
cipitous defiles separating the outer from the 
inner range. In places their gorges are so 
confined as to resemble fissures in the rock, 
not more tlian ten yards wide. The passage 
is most difficult, being interrupted by rocks 
running right athwart the defile ; occasion- 
ally it widens out, and the bed thus forii|^d. 
is choked up with sand. These glens, almost 
impassable to strangers, can be easily footed 
by mountaineers and their horses. From 
these defiles, running parallel with the outer 
range, there are numerous outlets opening 
into the plains. The base of the hills is 
skirted by a “ mehra,” or open uncultivated 
plain from ten to twenty miles broad, having 
villages on either side ; it becomes contracted 
towards the south, near Dera Ghazee Khan. 
In this vicinity it is overgrown with brush- 
wood, but elsewhere it is generally a naked 
waste, without any sign of life or vegetation. 
The villages adjoining this sterile strip aTe 
far apart and more or Jess fortifled. Their, 
cultivation is scattered, and depends for iitk 
gation not on wells, but on tanks, and on the 
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ilbunttuii-torronts rudely tminod to descend springs consist of several pits or wells, seven 
in steps and terraces. The alluvial line of the or ei^dlt feet in diameter, and ten or twelve 
Indus differs little fVora that of the other deep. The whole number are within the 
rivers, except that the floodings are more compass of four or five hundred yards, 
wide spread and more impetuous. On the A flii'lit of steps has been cut into each pit 
right bank are the Derajnt, or encamping for the purpose of approaching the fluid, 
gmunds of Ismael, Futfeh ami Ghazee Khan, which rises and falls according to the dry ness or 
all chiefs in the great Atfghan invasion of the moisture of tlie weather. The natives lave it 
last century. Dera Ghazee Klian is a lovely out . — Porter s Travels^ V ol. si, pp, 440, 448- 
spot, surrounded by date-groves. Besides 49 ; Rich's Uesuknee hi Koordistan^ Vol, i, 
these, are Kalabagh at the termination of the pp- 03-04 ; Micfnnn's Travels^ /;. 329. 


Khuttuk hills, and Mithunkote at the conflu- 
euce of the five rivers. — Rep, Roy. Com, 
SULIMANIA is the capital of a district 
now bearing its name, but wliicli, formerly, 
was known by that of Kara-Ohoraii, or tliat 
of Babaiia. It stands in lat. 3d® 28' 28,“ 
long. 45* 17' 3," and is also the metropolis! 
of South Kurdistan. The situation is I 
central, being at the foot of the Shar-i-zool 
mountuins, the ancient Sioznros chain, 
the remains of tho old capital, which boro i 
their name, lying in ruins on their eastern ! 
side. It was also the am-ient city of Siazu- j 
ros ; but having fallen into utter decay, the | 
present town was built about a. i). 1,800 j 
by Suliman, the celebrated pasha of Bagdad, | 
and took his name. The people of this dis- 1 
trict are, in general, of low stature, hut well : 
proportioned, robust and healthy; and of a! 
much fairer tint than the swarthy Arabs, or 
their Kurdish brethren in the neighbourhood 
of Kermatishah. Their physiognomies do j 
not indicate tho shrewdness which marks 
the tribes more to the southward. The plain 
of Sulimaiiiia appeared open to tho south, 
where it has for its hounduries the snow clad 
mountains of Avrornaii, which arc a part of 
Taurus and Zagros. Tliese mountains are the 
frontier between the territory of Hulirnania 
and that of Siuna, a province of Koordistan 
under the. Government of Persia. Tliut part 
of Mount Gootiroon which is just over Suli- 
*mimia is called Azmir. The summit consists 
of. a hollow, or basin, in which the snow 
lodges and consolidates into ice. A perpetual 
store of ice is thus kept ready for the use of 
the inhabitants of Sulirnania, wlio make great 
ufee of it dilring the summer to cool their 
fruit, sherbets, water, &c. Naphtha spriiigsand 
a burning hill, are a little way out of the direct 
road to Sulirnania, a range of low hills crowned, 
with a regular line of rock rising from their 
clayey and sulphurous brows. On tho side of 
one of these hills, and which faces the north- 
west, Strabo describes the situation of the 
naphtha springs. Tlicy arc ten in number. 
For a considerable distance from them the 
air is felt to be sulphurous ; but in drawing 
near, it became worse, and all were instantly 
struck with excruciating head-achca. The 
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SULIMAN KHAiL, a ti ibe of Aflghans 
wlio occu})y the district which* ranges from 
north to south on the Ohuzni side of the jmss. 
There are said to he about twelve thousand 
of them, nearly all thieves, t)nt not so hlood- 
' thirsty of formidable as the Waziri of the 
mountains near Deral)nnd. They will not 
kill a man in cold-hlood without reason, and 
their attacks rather resemble those made i)y 
the nightly prowlers of India, who creep 
into your house or tent, and steal a ring from 
your finger, or take a sheet from under you, 
wiihout waking you. Tiie Suliman Kliail 
were in possession, Vigne Was told, of a mil- 
lion of sheep and they paid a yearly tribute 
of one camel, for every forty men, to Dost 
Mahomed Khan. Their country extends from 
north to south, for seven or eight caravan 
marehes, hetweeii Ghuzni and Kandahar and 
for two or three from cast to west. Once a 
year, in tho winter season, they send a kafila 
of three or four hundred camels into tho 
plains of Derahuiid and Derah-i-Ismael Khan. 
The (ihiizyo is next to the Dnurani tribe in 
importance. It has eight divisions or sub- 
tribes,or claus, viz., tho 
j llotuki, All Kheil, Turruki, and 

I Tohki, Snhak, Kharoti. 

I Suliman Kheil, Under, 

Of these, the Suliman Kheil is tlic most im- 
portant numbering from 30, 000 to 3o,000 
families. General Cunningham thinks it not 
improbable that the district of Falana or Ba- 
rana, may have some connection with that of 
the great division of the Gliilzye tribe named 
Buran, as the upper valleys of lioth the Kurain 
and Gonial rivers, between Ghuzni and the 
Sulimani mountains, are now occupied by tiio 
numerous clans of the Sulimani Kheil, or 
eldest branch of the Buran. liut Vnna, or 
Wnua, as the Affghans call it, is only a petty 
little tract with a small population, whereas 
Banu is oue of the largest, riciiest and most 
populous districts to the west of the Indus. — 
Vigne' s A Personal Narrative ; Cunning-^ 
ham's Andfeint Geog. of India, p. 8o ; i?c- 
cords Govt, of India. See Abdali, Affghaii, 
Kaker, Kashmir, Kaysar, Khyber, Nasiii, 
SlJLISADATTA, see Inscriptions, Junir, 
Karli. * 
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SULJUK. In the beginning, of the fifth 
century of the Hejira, the Suljuk Tartar np- 
peared in Khorasan, and in the short space of 
ten years, wrested that kingdom from the 
bouse of Ghaznavi. It was ceded to Alp 
Arslan, and eonstitued a p^‘t of the Selju- 
klde dominions, until the extinction of that 
race, about 150 yeai’s j)oaterior to Togrul 
Beg having assumed the title of emperor. 

SULKEA, a town on the Hooghly river. 

SULLA, also Sullah, Surul, and Thausa, 
Hind. Pin us longi folia. 

SULLA, a wood of Nepaul, see Bechia 
cori. 

SULMA, a peculiar kind of gold tinsel 
for embroidery. Gold and silver thread used 
in making turbans, slippers and hookahs. 

SULMANIA, see Kidder. 

SULOOPHA, or Sulpha, Beng, Hind. 
Anethum sowa. 

SULPHATE DE CUIVRE, Fr. Sulphate 
of copper, blue stone. See Copper. 

SULPHATE DE FER, Fr. Sulphate of 
iron. See Iron. 

SULPHATE DEMAGNESIE,Fr. Mag- 
uesisg sulphas. 

SULPHATE DE SOUDE, Fr. Sulphate 
of soda. See Soda. 

SULPHATE DE ZINC, Fr. Zinci sul- 
phas, white copperas. 

SULPHATE OF BARYTA, Heavy spar. 

SULPHATE OF COPPER, or Blue vi- 
triol, is made at Umritsur by boiling sheet 
copper in oil of vitriol. Sells at M, per lb. 
It is the Nilatutya of the bazaars and is an 
impure pale blue salt, and might easily be pu- 
rified by re-crystallizing ; but there is also in 
most bazaars some very pure sulphate of 
European manufacture. See Copper. 

SULPHATE OF IRON. 

Green copperas, Eng. Kahi, ^ Hind. 

Green vitriol, Heera kasis, ,, 

Is procured at Pind Dadun Khan, and 
is said to ho dug out of the ground in large 
masses, alsosuid to be produced by concentrat- 
ing the mother liquid, from which alumina has 
crystallized out, and it therefore contains much 
sulphate of nluraiiia with sulphate of iron, 
and other impurities. A Belgium horticul- 
turist, named M. Dubreuil, lias recently dis- 
covered that wonderful results may be ob- 
tained by watering plants of every kind 
with a solution of sulphate of iron. Even 
the growth of fruits may he promoted in an 
extraordinary degree by the same process. 
M. Dubreuil brought fruits to enormous 
size by watering with sulphate of|i’on. The 
trees or bushes should be watered three 
times in succession, after the fruit has at- 
tained about one-quarter of its development, 
and when not exposed to the influence of the 
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sun. The sulphate is used in the proportibn of 
one gramme (about the 24th part of an ounce) 
to one litre (iibout a gill less than a quart) of 

SULPHATE OF LIME, Eng. Gypsum. 
SULPHATE OF MAGNESIA, see Mag- 
nesia. 

SULPHATE OF" QUININE, see Cinw 
chona. 

SULPHATE OF SODA, Khar iuoon, ef- 
floresces on tlie soil of Tirhoot aud Sarun in 
the province of Behar. See Soda. 

SULPHATE OF ZINC, see White cop- 
peras. 

SULPHIDE OF ANTIMONY, or Surma, 
is used by the natives of the south of Asia 
as an application to the eyelids, either solely 
for appearance or witli other substances as a 
medicine. But under the name suiina many 
substances are supplied, especially the sul- 
phuret of lead, the sesqui-oxide of iron, and 
occasionally bin-oxide of manganese ; while 
the name ‘ surriiM safaid’ is usually applied to 
calcspur, carbonate of lime, aud sometimes to 
sulphide of lime or gypsum. Men use the 
surma : women the kohl or lamp black. 

SULPHUR, from Sal salt and pur fire. 

Kibreet, cholok, Ar. Ealirang, Malay. 

Kan, Burm. Blcrong or baleraug, ,, 

Shih-liu-bwang, Chin, (lowgircl, Pebs, 

Brimstone, Eng. Gaudhaka, Sans. 

Soufre, Eh. Guiulaka, Singh. 

SchwofeJ, Ger. Azufre, Sp. "M 

Gaogird, Gandak, Sanyaya, Tag. 

Solfo, Zolfo, It. Gendagum, Tah. £1 

Walerang, Lvv. Ghendagura, . Tbl. 

The great repositories of sulphur are either 
beds of gypsum and the associated rocks, or 
the regions of active or extinct valcanoes. 

In the valley of Noto and Mazzaro in Sicily, 
at Conil near Cadiz in. Spain, Bex in Swit- 
zerland, and Craeolv in Poland, it occurs 
in the former situation. Sicily and the 
neighbouring volcanic islands, Vesuvius aud 
the Solfatara in its vicinity, Iceland, Teneriffe, 

Java, Hawaii, New Zealand, Deception Island, 
and most active volcanic regions, aff6rd mofe 
or less sulphur. The native sulphur of com- 
merce is brought mostly from Sicily, where 
it occurs ill beds along the central part of the ‘ 
south coast and to some distance inland. It 
is often associated with fine crystals of sul- 
phate of stroutian. It undergoes rough puri- 
fication by fusion before exportation, which 
separates the earth aud clay with which it 
occurs. Sixteen or seventeen thousand tons 
are annually imported from Sicily into Bri- 
tain alone. Sulphur is also exported from 
th^ crater of Vulcauo, one of the Lipari 
islands, and from the Solfatara near Naples', 

It is also found in the United States of 
America, on the Potomac, and in districts 
where sulphuretted hydrogen is evolved from 
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^eral springs. Sulphuric acidjssnid to occur Mekran. It is m'efwith in oibur/^n the dU- 
itk the waters of the Rio Viuagro iu South trict of Baikh, it is also a product yf Chiua 
America, also iu Java, and at Lake de Taal and Tibet ; also, according to Morier, at 
in Luzon iu the eastern islands. About thirty Balianlia iu Persia. Sulphuris found iu all the 
miles north of Andipore in Upper Hindustan, volcanoes of the Archipelago iu great purity, 
It is met with, but of a quality inferior to but the manufacture of gunpowder amongst 
that brought from the Gulph of Cutch and the Malays is very iin perfect. In the district 
Persia. In Tenasserim, sulplmr only ex- of Oudipur in Upper India, it is to be met 
ists in the ores that are found in the form of with, but of a quality inferior to that which 
Biilphurets, as the sulphuret of iron, tlie sul- is brought from the gulphs of Cutch and 
phuret of antimony, the sulphuret of lead, and Persia. In Travancore it was discovered by 
the sulphuret of copper ; but native sulphur Captain Arthur, of the corps of Engineers, in 
has not been found in the provinces. Sul- combination with iron, in the form of pj'rites, 
phur from Canara and Nellore at the Madras and also in combination with alum. In 
Exhibition was of fair quality, and in pure Cotiole(iu Canara) too, he was told, it may be 
though small crystals. This substance is procured. The greater part of the sulphur, 
found in small (juantities, iu several districts however, pxpo.sed for sale in the Madras pro- 
of the Madras presidency, as Salem, Masuli- vinces, was iu Ainslie's time brought from 
patam, Guntoor, Cuddapali and Trichinopoly ; Muscat, from Sumatra, or from the Banda 
it occurs along with Gypsum in marl and island Goiiang-api. Sulphur is in the Malay 
clay beds, and also very largely in the balirang, and in Javanese walirang, essentially 
form of metallic snlphurets. The natives the same words. This name extends from 
are acquainted with the modes of subliming Sumatra up to Celebes, where we fjud a new 
sulphur, and they prepare it of indifferent one for it, cliolok. In one of the languages 
quality for the manufacture of the gun- ofthePhilipjiineSjtbeTagala^strangely tmough 
powder, which is used for engineering pur- the name is sanyaya, which is, no doubt, acor- 
poses, &c. Dr. Heyne met with sulphur in ruptionofthe Malayan word sandawa, saltpetre, 
small heaps and in tolerable abundance, at the In the Bisaya as well as in the Tagala, the 
northern extremity of a lake which is near a nameforgnn|)owdorismaliling,doubt,)essacor- 
small village called Soorasany yanam, about ruption of the Malay and Javanese name for 
12 miles east from Aumlapore, and not far sulphur. Iu the Madagascar, the name for it 
' from Maddepolem. It was in a loose soft is sulifara, a corruption of the French soufre, 
form, or in nodules of a greyish yellow colour, from which it may bo safely inferred that 
The greater part of ^the sulphur, which is the article was unknown to the natives 
exposed for sale iu the Indian province^ is of this non-volcniiic island until brought 
brought from Muscat, from Sumatra, or from to their knowledge by Europeans. It*^ is 
the Banda island called Gouuiig-api, where it hard to say to what use the natives of 
is a volcanic production. In Chiua, Dr the Malay Archipelago could have put eul- 
Abel had some most beautiful ami splendid pliur, before the introduction of fire arms, 
native sulphur brought to him from the crater unless to themanufacture of fire-works, known 
of Gunang karang. The Chinese obtain their by the native names of marchuu and rabok. 
supplies from the volcanic districts of Turfan, The Malay and Pliilippine Archipelagos, the 
‘ Tangut and Seshiien and from Satsuma in most extensive volcanic region in the world, 
Japan ; but formerly it was brought as tribute must necessarily contain a vast supply of sul- 
from Siam and Sumatra. We know that it is a phur, but bitherto it has been very little 
product of the Philippine islands particularly availed of for economic use. From the Phi- 
in the island of Zey ti, whence the gunpowder lippines alone it is exported, the export being 
works of Manilla are supplied ; most of the to China on4y, and at the price at Manilla 
iralphur brought to Hindustan contains a con- usually of about a Spanish dollar of 4s. 2d, a 
siderable portion of orpiinent, being much less cwt. Among these islands, those which most 
pure than either that which is dug out of the abound in it are Luzon and Leyte, but par- 
Solfaterra near Naples, or that imported from ticularly the Just, where the article is of the 
Sicily, which last, Dr. Thomson says, con- best quality. A Spanish writer asserts that 
tains seldom more of impurity than about the quantity is such at the volcano of Taal, 
three per cent, of a simple earth. A bright or Bombou, in the province of Botengas 
shining yellow sulphur is sold in the bazaars in Luzon, that many ships might be loaded 
of Lower India under the Tamil name of Nel- with it. The difficulty, in all these cases, of 
likoya gundagum. In Nepaul sulphur is obtaining a cheap supply, must arise from the 
plentiful : this useful article is also found in absence of good roads, and the consequent 
Persia in mountains behind Takran also in costliness of transport. Sulphur, somewhat 
mountains south of Kelat in the province of mixed with impurities, occurs In the Murree 
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hills, and the j^ulaiman hifis near Dera Ismail 
Khan, at Kalabagh. It is found extensiire- 
ly throughout the salt range, and is ma- 
nufactured alsoat Kubat. The valley of Puga, in 
Ladakh, from whence borax is obtained, yields 
also sulphur. The Puga sulphur mine is situat- 
ed a short distance from the Rulaugchu,a small 
stream which is full of hot springs and runs 
into the Indus, at the foot of a gypsum cliff. 
It is probable that the sulphur has been de- 
posftcd in crystals, and is still deposited in the 
same manner in the fissures of the mica schist 
by loaded aqueous vapours. Besides the nu- 
merous springs charged with snlphuretted 
hydrogen, and whi(!h deposit sulphur on the 
rock over which they pass, and on the grass 
an,d weeds by their sides, sulphur in a mineral 
form o(;curs near the surface of the uuininu- 
lite limestone at Jahba, a little above the 
petroleum springs, in a white porous gypsum, 
'which has evidently been formed by the de- ' 
composition of the limestone, unaltered pieces 
of which are still imbedded in it. Sulphur also 
occurs near Paiiohur, 4 miles from Shadipur on 
the Indus. The crystals of uativ^e sulphur 
picked out of the rock are called “ aunlisar.” 
Mrs. Ilervey visited the mines of sulphur and 
borax or sohaga, from whieJi two hundred 
cutcha mauiulsof sulphur were aiiuunlly sent to 
the maharaja of Kashmir, to whom the.se mines 
solely pertain. She saw the rocks whence the 
sulphur had been dug out, and she also ^vent to 
see it manufactured into eake.s, in the form 
sent to tile maharajah. Two or three men 
were putting the sulphur into copper vessels, 
placed over a good strong fir(‘, to dissolve and 
refiuo it. After being allowed to cool, these 
sulphur cakes are of a crescent-shape, and 
quite hard. There arc numberless hot springs 
all over this valley, the temperature of the water 
varying from 1 30“ to 1 09“ fabrenhei t. Cdo.se to 
allot spring, the rest of the water was quite 
cold, about 53“. A rather deep stream runs 
through the Puga valley. Sohaga, or un- 
vefinecl borax, is also found all through- 
out this valley. It is in. large qunntites be- 
neath a white, salt-like deposit, which covers 
the surface oC the ground for a mile and a half 
in breadth, and a couple of miles in length. 
This is called the “Puga valley.” This 
white stuff resembles snow at a distance ; 
when examined closely, it is not unlike Sal 
ammoniac in appearance, as well as taste. 
Close to the hot springs it is curious to ob- 
serve the sulphur forming in masses. The 
4)orax is sold in largo quantities by the Roop- 
shoo people, and if the trade were properly 
carried on; it might prove a source of great 
wealth. Considering these profitable resources, 
the tax levied on the wandering 'I’artars, by 
the Maharajah is less heavy (in proportion) 
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than the imposts extorted Avm his Kai|« 
miriah subjects. This valley alone must 
bring the people of Roopshoo (even as 
they manage) fifteen hundred or two thousand 
rupees per annum. The sulphur mines, if 
diligently and properly worked, would yield 
thousands of “ maunds,” instead of. the two 
hundred” now exported, and they would be a 
great source of wealth in the hands of any 
able government. The people are not permit- 
ted to sell any of the sulphur, as it belongs 
exclusively to the Government. Near the 
little green plot at Puga on which tra- 
vellers generally encamp iS( one of the sul- 
phur ami borax mines. Here she found 
several men and boys employed melting the 
minerals, the former in shallow basins. Th^ 
hollow in the rock was only a few feet from 
the surface, and lined with beautiful octohe- 
dral crystals of sulphur, more or less mixed 
with white powder or crystallized borax. 
Sulphur is called in the Punjab, “ gandhak,” 
“gogird,” or“kibrit.” When in a vitreous 
state itii? called aunlasar, which term means 
like the “amila,” fruit of the emblic Myroba- 
lan. It i.s •sometimes called “chachya,” when 
in the form of “ flower of sulphur,” in which 
state it is first obtained from the ore by sub- 
limation : roll sulphur is occasiooully im- 
ported. 

Immediately above the open plain in 
which Dr. Thompson joined the Indus, it 
would appear to have a very rocky and 
rugged channel. He followed up the 
left bank of the Indus, which gradually as- 
sumed a more northerly direction. The 
mountains on both sides approached more 
closely to the river and those on the right 
continued extremely lofty. The river now 
flowed more rapidly, and was often wider and 
more shallow, one rapid was not less than 150 
yards in width. Banks all alluvial clayey 
conglomerate were usually interposed between . 
the mountains and the river, forming cliffs 
which attained not unfrcquently an elevation 
of fifty feet. Advancing up the stream he 
found that numerous hot springs rose on its 
banks, and sometimes under the water. The 
hottest of these had a temperature of 174.* 
From these springs gas was copiously evolved, 
smelling strongly of sulphur ; he noticed fish 
iu the water of Puglia, at an elevation of 
nearly 15,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
thus indicating that air at that elevation is 
not, from its rarity, insufficient for the sup- 
port of life in animals breathing by gills. 
The whole of the lake plain of Pugha is / 
covered, to the depth of several feet at Wst, 
with white salts, principally borax, which is 
obtained in a tolerably pure state by digging 
the superficial layer, which contains a littlsf 
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^tAlxture of other saline mal ters, l^eing reject- The sulphur was in small qtiantities, scatter- 
There was then but little export of borax ed among the gypsum, and was more al)un- 
from Pugha, the demand for the salt in upper dant in the lower beds. It was frequently in 
India being very limited, and the export to very perfect crystals, not, however, of any 
Europe almost at an end. It has long been great size. 

known that borax is produeod naturally in The greatest quantity of sulphur of Japan 
different parts of Tibet, and the salt imported is brought from the Province Satzuma It 
thence info India was at one time the princi- is dug np in a small neighbouring island, 
pal source of supply of the European market, which from the great plenty it affords of this 
Dr, Thompson, quotes ^Ir. Saunders (Tnr- substance, is called Iwogasema, or the sul- 
ners Tibet, p. 496,) as describing from hear- phnr island. It is not above a hundred 
sity the borax lake north of Jigatzi as twenty years since they first ventured thither. Even 
miles in circumference, and says that the win(?e that time this island brings in to the 
borax is dug from its margins, the deeper and Prince of Satzuma about 20 chests of silver 
more central parts producing comiuon salt, per annum, arising only from the sulphur 
From the account of Mr. Blane (Pli. Trans, dug up there, besides what he gets by the 
1787, p. 397), who describes, from the infor- : trees and timber growing along the shore, 
'hiation of the natives, the borax district north In the island of Leyte, abniulance of sulphur 
of Lucknow, and, theretore, in the more is met with, and thence the gunpowder works 
western part of the coarse of the Sanpn, it of Manilla are supplied at very reasonable 
would appear that the lake there contains prices. 

boracic acid, and that the borax is artilicially Sulphur is brought fjom the mountains of 
prepared by saturating tlm sesqnicavbonate of Beloochistan, and from mines near Shoruns. 
soda, which is so universally produced on the Sulphur is found in Formosa to a large ex- 
surface of Tibet, with th(3 acid. At least, tent. It is seen to efiloresce in the ravines 
the statement that the pro<lurtion borax is near the petroleum wells of B\irmah. Sul- 
depeudant on the amount of soda, lead.s to phnr, occurs in the province of Butanga, 60 
thiis conclusion. Mr. Saniidcrs does not no- miles east of iVIanilla. 

tice any hot springs in the neighbourhood of In the volcanic, district in the northern end 
the borax, but in the more western district of the island of Foi'inosa are three solfaturas. 
described by ^Ir. Blane, hot springs seem to One of these is about five miles east from 
accompany the borax lake as at Pugha. It is Tamsui and a superior one is tlireo or four 
not impossible that the three districts in which miles to the north-east. The pits are about 
the occurrence of 1)orax has been noticed, 1,750 feet above the sea, in a rocky gorge in 
which are only a very small portion of those the mountains, and clouds of steam and sul- 
Which exist, may represent three stages of phureous vapour issue from numerous vents 
one and the same phenomenon. The borjicic in the rocks. Several hot springs and pools 
acid lake may, by the gradual influx of soda, be occur and a miniature geyser throws inter- 
gradually converted into borax, which, from mittent jets of boiling water to a height of 
its great insolubility, will he deposited as it fifty or sixty feet. A third solfatara is near 
if formed. On thedrainageordryiiig-upofsuch the village of Kim-pao-li, 7 or 8 miles N. W. 
a lake, a borax plain, similar to that of Pugha, of Kelung. The sulphur is obtained by a rude 
would be left hehiml. Two miles from their process of melting when the fVoihy slag is 
ecampment in the Pugha valley lie stopped and skimmed of, the heavier impurities sink to tho 
examined the spot whence sulphur is obtain- bottom of the shallow iron pan and the liquid 
ed,atthebase of the mountain slope on the north sulphur is ladled out info wooden buckets 
side of the valley. Ascending a few feet which are broken up when the sulphur has 
over a loose talus of shingle, which skirted become solid. Simil.ar solfataras exist in Sat- 
the bottom of tho hill, he found two narrow suma in the island of Kin-sin, in Japan, 
caverns in the slaty rock, apparently natural, The grouml is volcanic and imjireguated 
or only a little widened by art, roughly circu- with sulphur. At the southern extremity of 
lar, and less than three feet in diameter at Satsuma, is the burning Sulphur Island of 
the mouth. One of the.se caverns continued Ivoo-siina, which supf)liea the Chinese with 
a long way inwards, nearly horizontally, but some of their sulphur for making gun-powder, 
it contracted consi<lerahly in diameter, and In 1803, Dr. Voysey found sulphur in some 
was so dark that he could not penetrate far. heaps, at the top of a lake near the Godavery, 
The rock was principally gypsum, interstra- river tlie village of Sura Suny Yanam not 
tified with very friable mica slate. Sometimes Maddepollam and Amalapore about 12 miles 
the gypsum was amorphous and powdery, at east from the latter place. In Beloochistan 
other times in needles two or three inches it is got from the Suni mine, on the ridges sepa- 
long, perpendicular to the strata of slate. ! rating Saharawan from Kach Oaudava ; the 
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great mart for fti Bale is Bagh ia Kach Gan- 
davH. Sulphur and saltpetre are found in the 
mountains behind Tehran. In Mazanderaun 
and Kerman are mines of iron, copper and 
silver, and lead is pro(^urable in the neighbour- 
hood of Yezd. But these mines are not 
worked, more from the ignorance of the 
people than a scarci ly of timber. The marbles 
of Tabreez and Khorassan are transported to 
the most remote quarters of the empire ; and 
the turquoise is obtained in Persia. — Masons 
Tenasserim ; Dr, Thomson s Travels in 
Western Uimalaj/a and Tibet^ p. KiH; His- 
tort/ of Japan, VoL i, p. 107 ; Walton's , 
State,, p, 37 ; Mi's, I/ervei/s Adventures o f a I 
Lady in Tarlart/y VoL i, p. 163*Go ; Adams, 
Natnralist in India ; TowclVs Hand-book, 
of the Pnnjab; Cat, Ex, 1862; SmiDis Ma- 
teria Medica of Chinn. 

SULPMURET OF ANTIMONY, see 
Antimony. 

SULPIiURET OK LEAD, see Galena. 
SaLPHUR-FLOWERED CASSIA, Eng. 
Cassia glanca, Linn., Lam., IV. 4' y{. 
SULPHURIC ACID. 

Rohazim ; Maulkibrit, Alt. OaiKlak-ka-tczab, Kind. 
Liu-hwang-yu, Chin. Gundac-ka-tel, ,, 
Spirits of vitriol, Eno. Acidum sulpliuricum.LAT. 
Oil of vitriol, „ Arak-i-govrgird, Pers. 

Vitriolic acid, ,, Oanduka rasa, SlNOii. 

.Acide sulfurique. Fr. Ghendaga travaguni, Tam. 
Schwefel-saure, Ger. 

This acid is produced in small quantities in 
nature, as near volcanoes, in some acid springs, 
and exi.sts in combination in numerous sul- 
phates, especially those of lime (gypsum) and 
of magnesia, found as minerals, or in the 
water of springs. It Avas known to the 
Arabs, Persians, and Hindoos. Sulphuric 
acid appears, from its name, to have been 
originally made in Europe, and prolmhly also 
in Persia, from the decomf)osillon of vitriol 
or sulphate of iron, a pract ice still followed at 
Nordhausen in Saxony. The sulpliate is first 
calcined, so as to expel neai ly the wliole of 
the water of crystallization it contains. Tlie 
acid, distilled off in an earthenware retort at 
a red heat, comes over in vapours, which con- 
<lense into a dark-colonred oily-looking liquid. 
This fumes when exposed to the air, and 
contains less than I eq. of water to 2 of sul- 
phuric acid, has a sp. gr. of 1*9, and is known 
in commerce as the Nordhausen, Fuming, or 
Glacial sulphuric acid. Liquid sulphuric acid, 
a dense oily-looking liquid, nsnally colourless, 
devoid of smell, hut intensely acid, and power- 
fully corrosive. Sulphuric acid used to he made 
in England by burning the imported sulpluir 
with a little nitre. After the great increase 
which took place in the price of sulphur, some 
manufacturers employed that obtained from 
Pyrites, which often contains arsenic as an 
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impurity. The proportion of nitre f ^blcfc 
was burnt with sulphur either in the same' 
chamber, lined with lead, and having its bot- 
tom covered with water, or in a fuimace, froia 
whence the vapours produced were conveyed 
into a similar chamber. In the mode of mak-' 
ing sulplmric acid now, sulphurous aeid^ 
from burning sulphur, nitric acid vapour, ancb 
steam, are simultaneously admitted in ob- 
long leaden chambers, so partitioned that thf 
vapours can only advance slowly, and thus* 
allow the whole of tlie sulphuric acid to be* 
(lepo.'^iled. Sulpliuric, nitric, mixed nitrhy 
or aqua r(‘gia, and hydrochloric acids are alt 
made at Lahore and sulphuric acid is largely 
made at other pai ls of India. — Royle, 

SULPHUR ISLAND, in lat. kMd' N.,. 
long. 141" 20’ E., is five miles long. 

SULPHUR SPRINGS exist in many parts- 
of Java and Celebes, and in the Pekalongan^ 
disti i(;t west of Mount Prau. At the base of 
a high volcanic peak in the island of Daroma 
is anoiiier. Sulplmr springs occur between 
Mhaiig-ka and Tam-suy in Formosa. The- 
sulphur is deposited in crystals. As Jell, is » 
town in BelmOiistan in the south-western part 
of Kach Gandava, in a district replete with 
inonnrnents, remnants of a former people, 
whicli hear u great analogy to the pon- 
derous Celtic vestiges of ancient Europe, ft 
hot spring tlnne, the Garm-ab, preserves its 
i temperature throughout the year. The sul- 
phureous spiing of Lakha is some twenty 
miles south of Jell, there is another a little 
below Sc*hwan, on the hills west of the 
Indus, and again other very hot springs near 
Kai aclii. These several springs are found in 
the same line of hills, and those inferior ones 
at the base of the supeiior range dividing 
Sind and Karlii, from Beluchistan, Under the 
same hills, north of Jell and west of Suraii 
and Sunni are sulphur mines, indications of 
the same geological formation. Jell and Shadia 
are the chief towns of the Magghassi, one of 
the Beluch tribes, who have been located for 
a long time in Kachi. Tliey are divided into 
four principal families or clans, of which the 
Butaiii is the more illustrious, and furnishes 
the Sirdar of the whole. They boast of being 
able to muster two thousand fighting men, 
and wlien visited by Mr. Masson, had beea 
engaged in endless hostility with their neigh- ^ 
hours, the Rhind, an inextinguishable blood 
feud existing between the two tribes. The 
Magghassi and the Rhind are alike addicted 
to the abuse of ardent spirits, bang and opii|m. 

In China, sulphur springs are met with near 
Che-foo and waters containing sulphuretted 
hydrogen and sulphurous acid gases are not 
uncommon.— iliAmore, p, 126 McmiOftg 
Journeys, VoL 'i\, pp. \2A to 149. See Jell. 
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SITLS, an ornamental style of arable wri- The hives were constructed like lon^ thin 
ting. barrels thrust through the mud walls of the 

SULTAN, Arab. King. The Adal Sha- house ; one end opens to the air for the in- 
hi dynasty of Bejapore, the Bahmnny dynasty gress of the bees, and the other projecting 

of Beder,Kutub Shahi dynasty of Hyderabad, more than a foot into the inhabited rooms. 

Tippu the son of Hyder Ali of Mysore, Kam- That extremity was closed with a cake of 
ran of Herat, the rulers of Johore and Palein- clay. The proprietor explained that when 
bang ail took the Arabic title of Sultan. he waited to take the honey, he had only to 

SULTANA CHAMPA, Hind. Calophyl- make a continued noise for some little time 

lum iuophyllum. on this shut up end, to set all the bees to 

SULTANA RAZIA, the eldest daughter flight out at the other. He then removed 
of Altamsh. After a six months rule of her the cake, and during their absen<*e, cleared 
brother she succeeded to the throne of India, the hive of the honey ; always leaving them 
A. D. 1235, and ruled with ability for three and sulFicient for their store. Tlie seal was then 
a half years, but was then put to death by her re-fixed, and the little labourers soon after 
nobles, through jealousy of an Abyssinian returned to their homes to commence anew, 
slave to whom she had shown a partiality. — Vule Cathnif, Vol. i, p. 49 ; Porter $ 
The eldest daughter of Altamsh reigned. She Travels^ VoL ii, p. 471. 
possessed many talents and great virtues. SULTANPOOIi, u town on the upper 
She is not the only mahomedan woman of Beas river, the capital of Kulu, a hill-state 
celebrity. In 1265 Muliummed II, had only in the N. VV. Himalaya. This province coii- 
one queen, who was employed in performing , si.sts of the mountain Istsiii of the Beas, and 
every homely part of housewifery. In i the we.st bank of the Sutlej. Sultanpoor, its 
A. D. 161 1, Nur Mahal or Nur Jalian cut a ; capital, is elevated 4,584 feet. The eliain 
conspicuous figure as the queen of Jahangir, bounding the Sutlej on the west, is eonsider- 
She exercised considerable influence on state j ably higlior than that on its east bank, and is 
affairs, as well as on matters connected with crossed into Suket, by the Jirfauri pass, ele- 
her sex for a period of twenty years. To vated 12,000 feet. The province of Chamba 
her is attributed improvements in female dra- bounds it on the west, and the physical fea- 
pery and the preparation of the attar of roses, turesof Kulu and Chamba are similar. The 
Her extempore verses used to eaptivate her poorer Kulu people wear only a blanket, 
husband. In his military exploit.s she acted wound around the waist and one end flung 
as his guardian angel, and her.^elf showed uii- acros.s the shoulders and pinneil across the 
common heroism, Jaliaiigir in his memoirs, chest, men and women often dress alike, but 
says, there i.s scarcely a city in which the the long hair of the w'omen is plailed in one 
princess has not left some structure, some tress. The natives of Bu.«ahir, 8ookeyt-mun- 
spacious garden, ns a splendid monument of dee and Kulu, in the Kohistaii of »Thullun- 
her taste and raagnificeuce.— Calcutta lie- dliur, liave all sallow complexions and seem 
vieWy No, 109,/?. 49. all of the same race. In the hills of Kulu 

SULTANIAH, was built ns a royal re.si- and Kang ra are the ‘ Guojura’ and * Guddi 
deuce by Oljaitu, son of Argon, the eighth of \ races,’ who cultivate little, and keep herds of 
the Mongol khans of Persia, in 1305. Lon / buffaloes, and flocks of sheep and goats.- 
after the destruction of the city by Timur, in- Tliey claim certain beats of the forests us 
deed into the seventeenth century, the tomb their ‘ warisi,’ or ancestnil property, subject 
of Oljaitu was still magnificent, and especially to the payment of pasturage tolls. The 
noted for its colossal gates of damasked steel, forests of the lower hills are apportioned out 
The city was re-occupied by some of the among the Guddi or shepherds of the snowy 
Persian kings in the sixteenth century, till range, who, in the winter season, bring down 
Shah Abbas transferred the seat of govern- their flocks to graze. In the same manner, 
meut to Ispahan. The ruins were of vast the Goojura with their buffaloes, will take up 
extent in Chardin’s time. The present Per- divisions on a hillside, and carefully respect 
sian dynasty has again adopted Sultaniah as a their mutual boundaries. — II, f. et T,^p. 203 ; 
summer residence. Pope John xxii set up QleghorrHs Punjab Report, p, 89. 
an Archbishopric at Sultaniah in 1318, in SULTANPOOR, see Jellalabad, Kohistan. 

favour of Francis of Perugia, a Dominican, SULTAN SAKADA is worshipped by 

and the series of archbishops is traced down the Kur. Sakai Deva, or Sakru Pen, the 
to 1425. During Major Porter’s halt at Sul- 4min-god, is worshipped in Seone and else- 
taniah, when accompanying Abbas Mirza to where. 

Teheran, he observed an exemplary custom SULTAN SUKHI SARWAR, a man 
of the 'inhabitants in the manner of taking the noted for his liberal and charitable disposition, 
honey, and at the same time saving the bees. I and great generosity of * character. On his 
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^eath he was exalted to the position of a 
saint, and during February to May, a fair 
is held at the shrine, to which annually about 
200,000 pilgrinas, sikh, hiudoo and mahomc- 
dan resort. It is at the mouth of the Sieree 
Pass, leading to Candahar, and is built on 
the skirt of the mountain. They are about 
1,6«50 priests who issue to poor people par- 
wane or orders in the name of Sukhi JSarwais 

SULU. The Sulu group of islands in the 
Archipelago embraces sixty inhabited islands, 
governed by a sultan, residing at Song. Some 
parts of the inferior of the island of Sulu, the 
largest island of this group, are occupied by 
PapuBUS who appear to be further advanced 
than any other mountain tribe of this race 
to be found in the Indian Archipelago ; and 
the recent information that has been obtained 
respecting them, serves to show that they are 
useful and obedient subjects to the sultan of 
Sulu, whose family is said to be descended 
from a chief of that rtjpe. The Sulu govern- 
ment is divided into three estates: the sultan ; 
nobility, ordatos ;and Orangkys,or the people. 
TJie religion of Sulu is mahomedan the sound 
of the Sulu language is not agreeable to the 
ear ; it is said to have as great affinity to 
the Bissaya, as Spanish to Portuguese, and 
appears to be copious from the different 
appellations of quantity, &c. The Sulu have 
adopted some terms, not common to the Chi- 
nese, and corrupted others by pronunciation ; 
in the following table, is represented the Sulu 
weights, and their relation to the Chinese 
terms : — 

Sulu. Chinese. Sulu. 

10 Muhuk..., 10 Cash 1 Candarin. . 1 Ulandangor 

10 Ulandang or Chuchocks. 

Ghuchock.. lOCandarins..! Mace 1 Ammas. 

10 Ammas.... 10 Mace ITael 1 Tael. 

16 Taels 16 Taels 1 Catty 1 Catty. 

6 Cat ties.... ( 6 Catties) 1 Bubut. 

10 Bubuts. . . .(50 Catties) 1 Lacksa. 

2 Lack8a8...100 Catties 1 Pikul 1 Pikul. 

Sulu until recently continued to be the mar- 
ket where the Lanunand other pirates disposed 
of much of their plunder, and in former times 
itself was decidedly piratical. The mahome- 
dan religion has made much progress in Min- 
danao and the Sulu islands, as has the Malay 
language, the usual channel through which it 
has at all times been propagated over the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. The island 
of Basilau, is the largest of the Sulu Archi- 
pelago, on which the Spaniards have estab- 
lished a small settlement. From ten to twelve 
thousand Chinese annually visit the island 
of Basilan, the most northerly of the group, 
to cultivate its soil, and take away its products. 
The peculiar situation of these islands, and 
their contiguity to the Philippines, to Celebes, 
Borneo, Manilla, China and Singapore, make 
them well adapted for a European colony. — 
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Mr. Bartlett, Cor. Secretary of t^ Jm^ioan 
Ethnological Society in the Trhnsactiom of 
the Society ; Keppel^s Ind. Arch., VoU i, p. 
71 ; Jour, of the Ind. Arch., Ho* vii, July 
1849, p. 412 ; No. iv, Sep, 1849, pp. 5^6, 
o48-49, 561, See Ladrone islands, Sooloo. 

SULUM PALLI, Tam. Garcinia mm- 
gostaua. 

SUM, Hind. Fraxinusfloribunda, Ehretia , 
serrata, Bombax heptapbyllum. 

SUM, Arab. Garlic. 

SUM, Duk. Sarcostemma viminale. 

SUMAC, Fr. Sumach. 

SUMACH. Sir A. Burnestellsusof thecele^ 
brateJ colossal idols and innumerable excava- 
tions called “ Sumach,” to be seeu iu all parts 
of the valley of Bamian for about 8 miles and 
still form the residence of the greater part 
of the population. A detached hill in the 
middle of the valley is quite honeycombed by 
them and is called the city of Gulgula. 
Caves are in greater number on the north side 
of the valley where the idols occur, on all 
sides of which excavations occur. 

SUMACH or Shumac. 


Tumtum, An. Sumac, Fb., 

Shih-CJhu-Yu, Chin. Schmack, Gbr. 

Divi Divi ; Libi-Libi, Sommaco, Ir. 

Eng. Sumak, Pbrs. 


The sumach tree of Europe is the Rhus 
coriaria, that of India is the Caesalpinia cori- 
aria, that of China is the Rhus venenata. The 
Cajsalpinia coriaria or Divi Divi of commerce, 
is a plant which was introduced about 
A.D. 1830 by Dr. Wallich, but which does not 
appear to have been distributed to the extent 
its importance merits. American sumach is 
a hardy plant of easy cultivation, it requires 
a little care, attention and watering during 
the first year or till the plant attains the 
height of 2 or 3 feet, it does not come into 
full bearing till about the third year, but 
in favourable localities it attains a height of 
10 to 16 feet, and the produce of one full* 
growu tree is about 70 lbs. of pod valued at 
£8 to £12 per ton as a tanning substance. 

It is a good hedge-plant and appears to be 
hardy and to bear pruning. The pods have 
been extensively used for tanning at Hoon- 
soor and it is approved of by the natives, but 
it is questionable if it will ever come into 
competition MMth the bark of the (Cassia auri- 
culata) a wild shrub abundant on waste ground 
in the Peninsula. Should there be a demand 
for either of these plants at a remunerative 
price they could easily be procured now from 
almost any district in Southern India. 

The price of Divi Divi was quoted in the 
public Ledger of London of 26th Augoat 
1863 at 12.sh. to 13sh. per cwt., some baga 
of Divi Divi shipped some time ago for sale 
667 
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4ii Loudou did not realize a fiufficient sum to 
•cover the freight. 

American sumach is not quoted in the Ledg- 
•er of the 29th August, but the following quo- 
tations are given : 

1863. 1862. 

^Sumach, Sicily, per cwt. 12-0 14-0 11-0 14-0 
Do. Palermo do. 12-9, 

Do. 1 do. new crops 14-6 
Divi Divi has been used in considerable 
'quantity at Hoonaoor ; it answered admirably 
for light skins such as sheep and goat for faucy 
leathers, but for strong liides it is not so 
'Suitable, it does not as tho tanners call it 
Rll the hide and instead of pliant thickish 
ieather gives a thin Jiard material. It thrives 
well at Hooiisooraud (he pods contain u large 
quantity of tanning stuff. — Madras Agri- 
Horlicultural Society 1861, Proceedings oj\ 
ike Board of Revenue^ No, 2441, lAth May' 
1861, letter from Surgeon Major E. Balfour ; | 
Major Loudon^ Assistant Commissary Oe~ j 
fteral. 1 

SUMADHEE or Samadhi, Sans., from | 
sung, prep and adhauu, a leceptncle. j 

SUMAH, a tribe of Sind. They are Jut, I 
though they are generally known by the | 
former title. Such also are the Maehi and | 
uumerous other subdivisions of (he Jut tribes, j 
See Jat, Sind. 

SUMAICHA, one of the uyad, or pro- 
selytes to Islam, from (lie Soda race, are nu- 
merous both in the t’huland the valley, where 
they have many pooras or hamlets. They 
resemble the Dhotes in their habits, but 
many of them associate with the Sebraes, 
and plunder their brethren. They never 
fibave or touch the hair of their heads, 
and consequently look more like brutes 
than human beings. They allow no animal to 
die of disease, but kill it when they think 
there are no hopes of recovery. The Sumai- 
cha women have the reputation of being great 
scolds, and never veil their faces. 

SUMAJ BAREE. At Kulna is the Raj- 
baree of the rajah of Burdwan, several noble 
buildibgs and lofty temples, there is also the 
Sumaj-bareo or the houses of sepuhdire, where 
aboneof every deceased member of the rajah’s 
family is deposited. Tho rajah belongs to 
the Khsetrya class, and observes the custom of j 
preserving the ashes of the dead. He must j 
ba«ve adopted this in imitation of the princes 
of Rajpootana, or otherwise he cannot find 
any authority in Menu to sanction tlie 
proceedings. They show here tho bone 
of the last rajah, wrapt up in a rich cloth. 

It is regarded as if the rajah was living him- 
self, and is placed on a velvet musnud with 
cushions, and silver salvers, tumblers, hookas, 
rose* water and. utter-holders in front of the 
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seat, just as the late rajah used to sit with all 
the paraphernalia of state about him.-— 7V. of 
fJind.^ VoL i, p. 23. 

SUMAK, II INI)., Pkrs. Rhus coriaria, 
Pista<M*« integerrimii. 

SU MALAYA, see Saisunaga, or Sesnag. 

S.UMALI, Arab. A people, on tho Afri- 
can coast, and found in Aden and along the 
west coast of Arabia. Those on the coasts 
are slaves, or their descendants brought from 
the interior of Afi’i(^a by the traders. Tlie 
dress of the men consists of merely a single 
piece of white (doth wound round their thin 
waist, one end of wliicdi, after being curried 
across the breast, is thrown negligently over 
the shoulder. In addition to a cloth of this 
kind, of smaller dimensions, the women wear 
a piece of tanned hide round their waist; to 
which is added a .smaller apron of the same 
material, suspended by loops over the shoulder 
to coiKienl tludr breasts. The hair of the men 
is frizzled into largo ringlets, several of 
which liang on either side of the face. The 
hair left in the middle is also frizzled and 
raised by the same means, the whole being 
anointed with large quantities of mutton fat. 
Through the upper part they thrust a straight 
piece of wood, resembling in form and size a 
skewer, which sm ves the double purpose of a 
comb, and also as an instrument for adjusting 
their curls. — Welisted's Travels^ VoL ii, d. 
j 370. 

SUMALI Hind., of Chenab, (^allicurpa 
iueana. 

SUM ALYA, SCO Magadba, Nanda. 

SUMANAKUTA, Singh. Adam’s Peak 
in Ci*ylon. See Serapad, Si ipadu. 

SUMANAP. The industrious, peaceful and 
numerous people who speak the Madurese 
language with its dialect the Snmauap, occupy 
tho island of Madura, divided from Java by a 
strait, and hnm in some districts the hulk of 
the population on tlie opposite shores of Java, 
to which, depopulated by long wars for the 
past twm hundred years, they have been emi- 
grating. 

SUMASOKTEE, or Saraasokti, Sans., 
from samasa, to compound, and ooktee, a word, 

SUMATRA. A chain of mountains, as 
in Java, divides it longitudinally, running 
nearest to the western (^oast. It contains 
tivo active vohfanoes. Three-fourths of the 
island, especially towards the south and 
east, are covered with impenetrable woods. 
Fifteen nations, speaking ns many different 
languages, inhabit . it, and six have made 
considerable progress in civilization. The 
Malays are hero also, as in Java, the do- 
minant race. The island, although three 
times theislze, contains only cue-fifteenth of 
the population of Java. There are plains and 
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n^ountains of volatinio origin that rival in 
• fertility the richest portions of Java; but 
many of the raised valleys of the country pre- 
sent a very different aspect. A recent Dutch 
writer has given a description of two of the great 
elevated plains or table-lands, which present 
a uniform scene of sterility. Nicolo do Conti, 
of Venice, returned from his oriental travels 
in 1449, and communicated to the secretary of 
Pope Eugenius V, a much more consistent and 
satisfactory account of what lie had seen than 
Tany of his predecessors. After giving a de- j 
scription of the cinnamon and oilier produc- ! 
tions, of Zeilarn, lie says, he sailed to a great { 
island named Sumatra, called by the ancienfs j 
Taprobana, where he was d(*tained one year. | 
His account of the pepper plant, of the durian | 
fruit, and of tlie extraordinary customs, now j 
well ascertained, of tlie J>atecli or Batia 
people, prove him to have been an intelligent ; 
observer. Sumatra was visited bv Odoardns ‘ 
Barbosa, who wrote a journal of his voyage! 
ill 1516 in whiidi he speaks of Sumatra with j 
great precision. The productions of the island, j 
he says, were chiefly exjiorted to Ckitai or j 
China. From Sumatra he proceeded to Banda ' 
and the Moluccas, from thence returned by j 
Java and Malacca to the west of India, and 
arrived at Lislion in 1508. Leaving out of 
view its modern alluvial accessions, Su- 
matra consists of a rectilinear belt of ele- 
vation, stretching from the parallel of Pinang 
to that of Bantam, and shutting in the Malay 
Peninsula and China Sea from the Indian , 
Ocean. Its extreme northwest and southwest ! 
points differ 10* 50' in longitude and 1 1” 40' 
in latitude, the Ibriner being in 5* lb' N. Ij., 
95° 10' E. long, and the latter in 5° 55' S. L., 
105° 40' E. long. Tlie belt thus makes an I 
angle of about 56° with tlie meridian, its j 
direction being a little west of N. W. by N., I 
which gives it a length of about 925 geogra- 
phical miles. Its average breadth appears to 
be rather more than 90 miles, as it nowhere 
expands to a much greater breadth for a con- 
siderable space save in the middle region, nor 
contracts to a less save at the northern and 
southern extremities. The area covered by 
it is about 85,000 square miles. The true 
limits and contignratioii of this mountain re- 
gion on the east have not been ascertained, 
but it probably forms a vast number of sys- 
tems of low hills as on the west coast, aud as 
in the Malay Peninsula on the margins and in 
the depressions of the belt of mountain groups. 
The body of the Sumatran zone does not ap- 
pear to consist of elevated chains of great 
length, but of numerous short ranges and 
isolated mountains varying extremely in all 
their dimensions. The eircumstance of the 
belt being partly plutonic and partly volcanic 
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forms its peculiar character; Its configura-' 
tioh is, in fact, a coihbination of that of the 
Malay Peninsula with that of Java, withdhis 
difference that its middle region is more ele- 
vated and expanded than any part, of the 
peninsula, several of its masses being about 
thrice the height of the highest summits of 
that range. If a number of volcanic mouu^ 
tains rose here and there amongst the penin^ 
sular groups, and in greatest number in Pera, 
Tiangganii and Patani, where it is broadest, 
it would be identified in cliaracter with Su- 
matra. The greater elevation of the moun- 
tains of the latter is however acc9mpaiiied. by 
a greater expansion of the plains and valleys 
which lie amongst them. In crossing it 
anywhere, save toAvards its northern and 
southern oxtrerijitii\s, three, and sometimes 
more, ])rinoipal ranges are found with wide 
table-lauds, plains or valleys between them, 
watcM-ed by numerous streams, and in some 
places containing lakes, as in the principal 
Xorinchi plain, the great Malayan plain of 
M(*nangkabnu and the Bata plain of Tobah. 
The most western ranges form the water-shed, 
and as the land to tlie w'ost of it, chiefly hills, 
is not more than 25 miles broad, about one- 
fifth only of the waters of the island full into 
the Ii'dian ocean, the Straits of Malacca and 
! the Java sea receiving the remainder, in near- 
' ly equal proportions as regards the drainage 
of the mountains, but with a large excess to 
the latter from the wide ])lain traversed by 
the rivers that disembogue into it. 

The western mai'gin ol' (he bell, washed by 
the strong waves of rlie Indian Ocean, has re- 
trograiled to the eastward, tlio sediment of the 
rivers and llie liebris of the coast being carried 
away instead of being deposited. The north- 
ern part of the east coast, exposed to the as- 
sault of the Bay of Bengal, has retained its 
icient dimension!^ if it has not contracted, 
but as soon the open sea is exchanged for 
the Straits of Malacca, the mountain belt be- 
gins to retire from the coast, and a great allu-' 
vial plain commences, which, to tlio south of 
the S. E. extremily of the Batta country op- 
posite Parcelar hill, where the Peninsular and 
Sumatran belts approach nearest each other, 
expands to a breadth varying from 60 to 110 
miles. The length is about 600 miles and the 
average breadth about 70 miles which gives 
a surface of about 42,000 square niilesi 
This plain and the mode of its formation, was 
described in a sketch of the Physical Geogra- 
phy aud Geology of the Malay Peninsula, ia 
the Jouvn. Ind. Arch. Vol. ii, p. 129-132-17$. 
If to this we add 1 ,500 square miles for the area 
of the flat alluvial land to the north of the 
great plain, we shall have 128,500 miles as 
the area of the whole island, the mountain 
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region occnpying about ^o-thirds. This re- 
sult is nearly iclentical\ith the gross esti- 
mate of Lieut Melville van Carubee, which is 
8,035 leagues =*= 128,560 Eng. sq. geo. miles. 
The islands on the west coast give a further 
surface of 5,000 miles to be added to the 
elevated region, and this will make it almost 
exactly double the size of the alluvinni. Its 
S. W. coast has a narrow tract of low land, 
beyond which the mountains suddenly rise. 

Talang, . ft. 10,5(X) Iiidv.<qnira, es- 

8iogfklang, ... 9,034 tiiiiiited at ft. 12,255 

Merapi, ... 9,570 territory 

Sago, about ... 5,S02 of Achin, in 

Ophir, 9,770 3^^ 10' X. 11,250 

Kalabu, (west of Lombok, acct)r<l 

Rau) ... 5,115 ing to Mel- 

Seret Merapi, ... 5,800 ville vnnCarn- 

Pitya Keliug, ... 080 1 bco, Itytrian- 

Lubu Rajah, ... 0,234 | gulatioii,;iboutl2,3G3 

The SumiUra coast, from Diamond Point i 
to the Arroa Island, is low and woody, front- j 
ing the sea, having along it several rivtfr.'*, 
towns and villages, whicdi are only frequented 
by coasting prahins or other small vessels. Su- 
matra is known amongst the eastem people 
and the better informed of the natives them- 
selves, by the two names of Indalas and Pnlo 
Perclna, (or, in the southern dialect, Pritcho.) 
The meaning or analogies of the former, which 
seems to have been applied to it chiefly hy 
the neighbouring people of Java, is not known. 
Sumatra is rich in minerals. No country has 
been more famous in all ages for gold, and 
though the sources from whence it is drawn 
may be supposed in some measure exhausted, 
yet at this day tlie quantity procured is very 
considerable. Tiiere are also mines of cop- 
per, iron, and tin, sulphur is gathered in large I 
quantities about the numerous volcanos. Salt- i 
petre the natives procure, by a process ofj 
their own, from the earth wliich is found im- | 
pregnated with it ; chiefly in exfensiv<; cave.v : 
that have been, from the ^beginning of time, ; 
the haunt of a certain species of birds, ofi 
whose dung the soil is formed. (>)al, mostly ; 


l§iack, treaties exist, but alter th6 treaty with 
the Dutch, of 1824, the diplomatic connection 
of the British with Sumatra ceased. 

Tlio Malay race extends through the 
Malay peninsula south from Siam to Singapore; 
all Sumatra is Malay,— so is all Borneo and 
wMth a slight change of type, the Philippines 
are tlie sann*. In these situations they are 
found pursuing their livelihood as seamen or 
engaged in commerce with other countries. In 
the Malay peninsula they are in part maho- 
medan and in part pagan in the more im-* 
practicable parts of the Malay peninsula. 
The Malays of Sumatra generally wear the 
same weapons as those of the peninsula, with 
the addition of the rud and pemuudap, swords, 
and the suvar, dagger, used for assassination. 
Vamlerwonn in 1677 and Valentyn in 1727 
gave correct though imperfect digests of the 
Sijara-Malayii and other Malay histories. 
INIarsden in the 3rd edition of his history of 
Sumatra retracted his previous opinion that 
the ^lalaya of Sumatra had emigrated from 
the peninsula, eited the account in the Sirja 
correctly from Valentyn and Vaiiderworm, but 
added an ingenious conjecture of his own 
that the Mnha Meru of the Malay historians 
j was the mountains of Sungei Pagu in the 
' Meiiangkabau country, and that tiie ndveu- 
1 turers who established Singnpiira were from 
i tlic Sunka Malays in that country ‘one of the 
four great tribes.’ Mr. Crawfurd adopts this 
conjecture and, misled by Marsdeifs loose 
transcript comprehension of Valentyn’s notice 
of the Silk ns, tells ns that tlie parent race, 
tliat is, the Meuangkalians, consist of the.'-ie 
four tribes, the i’act being that they are the 
Sukus not of Meiiangkabau but of the 
country of the Sapulobua Bander to the south, 
which lies around (iunoug Sungei Pagu. In 
IMarsden's and HatUcs' maps of Sumatra the 
inland part of this coiintry is a perfect blank, 
the name being erroneously confined to its 
maritime division. The number of Sukus or 


washed down by the floods, is collected of a i clans is very great aud their names are va- 
grea ter quantity. ! rious. Thus the Malays ofPandang belong 

The island is divided into a number of to eight distinct Sukus, one of which is also 
petty states, the chief of which are Aclieen, named Malay u. But Mr. Craufurd does not 
Delly, Langkat, aud Siack. Briti.sh political rest his opinion merely on Marsdeii's misin- 
relations with Acheen date as far back as 1602. terpretation of the Duteli authorities. This 
Various attempts, however, which were ma<le great uiitliority goes further aud declares that 
to establish a factory at Acheen, failed. In wo may believe the universal assertion of the 
1815 a revolution broke out, and the reigning Malays tliemselves that all the Malayu tribes, 
sovereign, Jowhar Shah, a dissolute prince, wherever situated, emigrated directly or in- 
was deposed, and Syful Alum Shah, the son directly from Meiiangkabau, Enquiries how- 
of a wealthy merchant, who W’a.s related to ever satisfy us that neither the Malay histo- 
the Royal family, was raised to the throne, ries, nor the belief of the Malays, support 
After protracted negotiations, however, the the opinion that Singapura was founded by a 
ex-rajah was restored, through the mediation swarm thrown oflf by the inland people of Me- 
of Sir Stamford Raffles, and a treaty was con- nangkabaii itself. Singapura, was found- 
eluded with him. With Delly, Laugkat, and ed by Malays from Bentan, aud the Ma- 
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lays of the. peijftula at this day so far over the interior, from the sou th^o limit* of 
from considering the Orang Menangka- the Batta country to the extremity of the 
hau, including those of the Sungi Pagu mountain ranges. From this stock, civilised 
Malays, as Orang Malay u, regard them as a tribes probably originated not only in Men- 
distinct though allied people. Although angkabau but in other parts of the great region 
there can be no doubt that both originated extending from the Rakan to the Straits* of 
from the same stock there are dilfereiices in Sunda, and wliieli from its possessing all the 
manners, institutions and even to a certain large rivers as well as the richest inland 
extent in language, which even without re- ! vuilies of Sumatra, would he favourable to 
fereuce to their truditious and opinions, would civilisation. The evidences of the language 
reuder it doubtful to any mind, that the Ma- | are almost decisive on tliis point. The people , 
lays of the principal states of the peninsula ■ on the most southern of these rivers, the 
are descended from the Orang Menangkahau. Taking Bawaiig, iilthough so near to Java, 
The existence of u Suku Mulayu in Mmiaiig- preserve Malay as the Imlk of tlieir vocabu- 
kabau, which is the foundation of Marsden’s lary. Tlie same remark appears applicable 
conjecture, proves iiotiiiug in itself as to the to the people on the next river, the Plemhaiig, 
origin of the word, because if a considerable witli the exi'.eptioii of the greater number of 
number of Malays from Sungai in Plembang the inhabitants of the capital who are of Ja- 
resorted to Meuangkabau, tlie rulers of the vanese extraction. At the time when Sang 
latter would have placed them in a separate Nila Utarna left Pltmibang, the people were 
Suku. The same policy is followed by tlie Malayan according to the Sijara, a fact which 
Menangkabaus of the peninsula and both there the history of the Javanese confirms, for they 
and in Sumatra, Sukus arc generally named inform us that the Javanese colony which 
from the places where the clan had its first settled at Plembang left Java in the reign of 
origin. The Menaugkabau traditions derive , the last king of Majapahit, or in the latter 
tlieir kings, and even the first inhabitants of 1 liulf of the loth century. The people of the 
• Sumatra, from tlie country extending from | hilly country along the western coast from 
the Plembang to the Indragiri, and Malay \ which the feeders of the Plembang are de- 
histories relate that Sangsapurba from Plem- | rived, also speak dialects essentially Malayan, 
bang, after visiting Java and Bentan, ascend- j and having a slight mixture of Sundanese. 
ed the Indragiri or Kuantan and was chosen 1 The people of the other rivers to the north, 
by the Menangkabaus for their king. Plem- . the Jambi, Indragiri, Kampar, Siak, and 
bang did not even form part of the region | Rakan, are ^lalay. It is this whole region, 
over which Menangkahau extended its domi- ! and not merely the small country of Menaug- 
nion in ancient times, ^tr. Marsdeii’s con-; kahau in its N. W. corner, that may be re- 
jecture that by Malia Meru or Buit Sagun- j garded as the primitive land of the Malays. 
tang-Guniang, the mountain of Suugei Pago i The people on all its rivers must have had 
is to be uuderstood, requires no otlier com i some iutcrconrse witli the Peninsula aud the 
mentthan that it is a mere supposition, unsup- ! Joliore Arcliipelago from times long before 
ported by evidence, and contradictory of the I the foiimlation of Singpura, but whether for 
Malayan histories whicli were his ouly authori- ; centuries or thousands of years it is hardly 
ty fora derivation of the Malays of the penin- i possible tliat we shall ever know. In all 
sula from Sumatra. As this eminently candid j points in which th(3 Peninsular Malays differ 
aud sagacious author had ouly seen the Dutch I from the inland aud purely agricultural 
abstracts of these histories, he could not have } Malays of the region in question, they assimi- 
been aware of the extent to Avhich his j late to its river and maritime Malays, aud 
hypothesis departs from them. The Bukit j Malay history does not go back to a period 
Saguntaiig-guntiing is in Plembang and is now ; when the maritime Malays were entirely cou- 
kiiowii by the name of Bukit Se-buutang. Ill fined to Sumatra. The Indragiri in particu- 
may probably be shown hereafter that thejlarappearstohavebeencrowdedwitliHindu- 
name Malayu having been carried by the clan Malay settlements, many of the numerous 
to Singapore, and these to other maritime villages on its banks retaining purely hindoo 
states subsequently formed, came to be ap- names to this day. It was by this river pro- 
plied by foreigners toall the people speaking the bably that they reached the fertile plain of 
same or a similar language. At the time Menangkahau. We are inclineil to think that 
when Marco Polo visited the Archipelago the the Malays on this river must have attaiuod 
name appears to have been still confined to the a certain civilisation, iu advance of the 
first maritime state, which he calls Malaieur. wandering m6untain tribes, even before the 
The primitive Malay stock of Sumatra, from hiudoos came. If any colouies of the lattei 
which all the civilised tribes were derived, ap- settled iu the country they must have beei 
pears tohuve been the rude tribe still scattered few in their numbers or unaccompanied 
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w^meu, for the present inhabitants, unlike 
the eastern Javanese, preserve no physical 
traces of Indian descent. If liiiiduism was 
gradually introduced in the course of a com- 
mercial intercourse, the 'difficulties attending 
the hypothesis of hindoo colonisation would he 
got rid of. It is very coiiceivahlo that hindoo 
merchants remaining in the country for a 1 
time and ui’actcompanied hy women, like the | 
Klings at this day, would ho led to marry the j 
daughters of the native chiefs, assume politi- 1 
cal power, obtain priests and andiitei'ts IVoin \ 
India, and engraft on the old. repuhlican-oli- ' 
garchical governments ol' the land seini-hindoo i 
monarchical dynasties, the r-'oreseniatives of I 
■which, at eacli general ion of descent, woiild I 
depart further from Indian type, till all ' 
physical trace of foreign blood was 10 *^ 1 . The ’ 
Hindii-Javan influence vras prol>a.hly more ^ 
modern and comparatively transient. The | 
Monangknhau are a purely agrieuKural, min- j 
ing, and inland trading peo|)le, and conse- I 
quently wlieu they began to emigrate, to the I 
peniusiila their proceedings were precisely! 
‘the reverse of those of the Singapore colonist ' 
and indeed of allotlier IMalnys. They passed ; 
through the marilimo disiriets, ainl sought' 
valleys amongst ihe moniilainsof llie intei ior. ! 

/. Wild 'rrihes. There art; two ra(!cs which, j 
not being confined to particniar localities, it is. . 
necessary to mention first. They are at the op- ; 
posite extremes of the civilizalion of the island. , 
The one is a half-wild pooph', the scattered ' 
remnant.s of llie aboriginal iiihabilants, now 
broken by oppression and solitary lesfrie- 
tion for ceiituri(;.s in tin; jungly nioiuifains, 
into a mimlier of <iiseoimoefed pafclies of com- 
munities, differing, it is prol)able, considerably / 
in language and little in condiiion and ideas. , 
In the north, where they are known niidor \ 
the name of Orang Lnbn ; the llatfas <lcs- * 
crihe them as liavliiir inhabitcal l*ertibi 
before they occupied it. (Wilier, Tigd. v. ; 
N. Ind. 8th y., 2d part, p. 4t)2 ) They j 
are found up the Mandan above Sink. (J. j 
Anderson, INIissiou to Sumatra, p. .319.) ln| 
the south again they are mentioned under ; 
the name of Orang Kubu hy Marsdeii and , 
other writers who resided on the west coast, j 
and we know from information received { 
from Malays that they are found in the in- 
terior on ascending mo.st of the large rivers 
whoso enibou(;hures are on tlio east coast. 
Major Stiirlcr in his account of Palcmbang 
gives a particular deseriptioii of the Orang 
Kubu, w’lio in conditIt)n and habits entirely 
agree with the wilder tribes of the Malay penin- 
sula. The same remark applies to the Orang 
Gunotig of Banka. The southern extremity 
of the mountain bolt is inhabited by the Orang 
Abung, a head hunting race. These are the ! 
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tnountain Domades, but are also half- 
wild people, some living in boats in the salt 
water crocks, and others in the sago forests 
and low jungles of the east coast. In this 
lowest class of Sumatran tribes should be 
included those inhabiting some of the western 
islands, such ns the Enganoaus. Their 
physical resemblance to the Malays is every- 
where romarkiMl, and, ns stated, in the 
eTonrn. 1ml. Arch., Vol. ii, pp, 332, 517, 
there seems no room to doubt that they 
are the al)«:riLdnes of the Malayan region of 
Sumatra, and the remnants of the stock from 
which the present Malays have descended. 
Their nnmbr'rs may be provisionally assumed 
at 6.000. The Abmig and Kabu in the 
south appear to near about 2,000. 

IT. Ontnff Midajfu {Maltti/s.) The Malay 
races are the ])rincipal inbabitants of the 
island, wdietlier we consider their rai'.ge, num- 
bers, acli’.il territerv, influence or civilization. 
They entirely occupy tin; wildest and middle 
region of Sumatra extcniding from the liakaii 
nearly to the Paleml)ang on the east coast, 
and from Ayer Bangis to Katann on the west 
coast, a length of about 275 miles with an 
average breadth of about 190 miles, and a 
snpcrlicics of 52,250 square miles, or little 
.short of one-half of Sumatra. The east coast 
is nearly straight, running throughout in a 
direction dm; N. W. l>y N, The breadth 
of the higblnmls is about 95 miles. The 
lowland that strefclu's from their base to 
the e.-.st coast has about the same aver.'ige 
bri'adtb, so that fin* region is divided in 
nearly ecpial proportions between tliem. The 
great (*!• part ol’ the lowlands appear to be 
nothing more than lli(3 waste matter of the 
moiinlains l)ronglit down by tlie streams. It 
is this accnniniation of setliment over so wide 
a surface on the east side of the mountains 
tbathjis given rise to the great rivers which 
intersect the plain, the Siah, Kanipar, In- 
dragii’i, Iambi ami Palcmbang. It was the 
possession of this central, largest and most 
liighly favoured i-egion, that enabled the 
Malays to grow in numbers and civiliza- 
tion till they obtained supremacy in Su- 
matra. The rnonniains contain numerous 
valleys, some of great extent, all well watered 
ami many emn’reled by volcanic soil. The 
population varies extremely in density. The 
higher parts of the mountains, and the low- 
land between the rivers, are left to the juugle 
and Avild animals, and |)osses8 hardly any 
human inhabitants. The rivers Imvo consider-’ 
ul>Ie collections of houses scattered at greater 
or le.ss intervals along their banks, and ex- 
tending a short distam;o from them. The 
principal valleys in the mountains, on the 
other hand, arc completely cultivated and 
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filled with inhabitaits. While the countries of 
Siak, Indragiri, Iambi and the northern part 
of Palembang, including a portion about 23 
miles broad of the eastern flanks of the moun- 
tain land, contain about 200,000 souls or 6 
to the square mile, the ^single province of 
Mennngkabau has a population of* about 
385,000 or 128 to the square mile, and the 
whole mountain laud taken together gives a 
mean of 40 to the square mile. 

The population is distributed as follows : 

1st. — Malays of the mountain region. 

a, Menangkabau. 

d. Malays of the region of Sapulo Bua 
Bandar and Gunong Suugei Tagu. 

c. The Korinchi. 

d The Rawa. 

2d. — The Malays of the hilly territories to 
the west of the mountain region. 

a. The sea-bord of Menangkabau (1,700 
sq. miles.) 

5. The sea-bord of Sapulo Bua Bandar 
having a surface of 3,300 sq. miles. 

3i.(l,-lThe Malays of the low lands or east- 
ern countries. 

4th.— Tlie Malays of the East Coast of the 
northern' region. 

Their entire number does not appear to be 
above GO, 000, Anderson gives 850,000 
as the population of this part of the east coast, 
hut he iiKdudes a considerable porfioii of the 
Bata region lying behind tlio Malayan sea- 
bord, and it is dear that this number was a 
mere guess made without reference to the 
data of whi<‘h he was in possession, for the 
numbers which he set down at the different 
places which ho visited do not give an aggre- 
gate of much more tlian one half-of this esti- 
mate, distributed as follows : 

Houlhern Races. 

III. Oraiig Palembang. 

IV. Oraiig Rejaiig. 

V. Oraug Serawi. 

VI. Orang Lampoiig. 

The Northern Races. 

VII. Oraug Batta. 

1st. Battas on the West Coast formerly 
subject to Malay rulers. 

2nd. Battas on the low laud and hilly 
region on the east sitle of the mountains. 

3rd. Battas of the inouutain region. 

Vlir. Oraug Ache. 

Western Islands. 

IX. Orang Engano. 

X. Orang Mantawei. 

XI. Orang Niha or Nias. 

XII. Orang Maruwi. 

It will be borne in mind that the above es- 
timates arc for the most part rough upproxi- 
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mations. These races blend with each other at 
their boundaries, many districts and villages In 
the northern region for instance being ^opled 
by Malayt^^and Battas, Malays and A^inese, 
or Achinese and Battas, and most of the 
settlements near the coast possess in addition 
a very mixed population of foreigners from 
the rest of the Archipelago, China, India and 
Arabia, while Europeans are found in small 
numbers in the Netherlands possessions, 
chiefly at Palembang, Bankaulu and Padang, 
little more than two millions for the entire 
population. Mr Eraucis, estimates 4,500,000. 

Malays 2,000,000 

Rejaugs and Pasumahs.. 600,000 

Lam pongs 150,000 

Battas 1,200,000 

Achinese 600,000 

but the following Table exhibits ascertained 
results : — 



Area. 

Population. 

Fersq. m. 

Per cent, of 
ptpuiatiou. 

» 


6,000 



11. Orung Mi'liiyu 

Moimtiiins. 


...' 


M»jnangksibau 

3,000 

385,000 

64,350 

128 


Its Seabortl 

1,700 

38 


Sapulo Biiii liandar... 

3,250 

40,000 

15 

... 

Its Seabord 

1,300 

31,.200 

24 

... 

Korinchi 

5,000 

75,000 

15 

... 

Rawa 

1,600 

25,000 

16 

... 

Northern Seabords .... 



East (7oast 

3,000 

60,000 

20 

... 

AVest Coast 

3,400 

24,000 

80 

... 

E.stn. lowlands & hills. 

30,000 

184,000 

5 

... 

Malays elsewhere 


10,000 

... 


Total 

50,050 

898,656 

15 

42 

111. Or.ang PaloiTibang ... 

13,400 

201,000 

15 

9 

IV". Orang Mejang 

4,500 

72,000 

16 

3 

V. Orang Serawi 

4,875 

160,000 

32 

7 

VI. Oraug Lamx>ong 

8,280 

92,900 

11 

4 

VI 1. Orang Hatta 




... 

West Coast. 


4,300 



Est n. lowlnn d s & hills. 

3,200 

63,280 

’20 

... 

Mountain region 

36,000 

... 

... 

Northern division.... 

1,800 

20 

... 

Middle division 

4,176 

125,280 

: m ) 

... 

Southern division. ... 

6,024 

83,000 

12 

... 

Total... 

15,800 

311,860 

20 

14 

VIII. Orang Ache 

22,600 

450,000 

20 

21 

Grand Total... 

128,505 

2,186,410 

17 

... 

AVestern Islands. 





IX. Orang Engano 

400 

900 

2| 

... 

X. Orang Mantawei. 

2/240 

5,000 



XI. Orang Niha 

1,800 

286,000 

3,000 

160 

... 

XII. Orang Maruwi 

600 

5 


Total... 

5,04C 

294,900 

> 58 

1 ... 


A Sumatran ever scrupulously abstains 
from pronouncing his own name ; not, from 
any motive of superstition, but merely fU 
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a punctilio in manners. It occasions him and eat his flesh with rq^oioing. Kennel, in 
infinite embarrassment when a stranger, uu> his chapter on the twenty Satrapies of Darias 
acquainted with their customs, requires it Hystaspes, is of opinion, that Herodotus, 
of him* As soon as lie recovers from when he thus describes the east of India and 
his confusion, he solicits the interposition customs of the Padai, must have meant a 
of his neighbour. He is never address- tribe who inhabit the banks of the Ganges, 
ed, except in the case of a superior dictating I the proper and Sanscrit name of which, he 
to his* dependant, in the sc(;ond person, but ' says is Padda : Ganga being the appellative 
always in the third ; using his name or title only : so that the Padiei may answer to the 
instead of the pronoun ; and wlien these arc Gangaridie of later Greek writers. Former- 


unknown, a general title of respect is substi- 
tuted, and they say, Cor instance, ‘ npa oraiig 
kaya punia suka,’ ‘ what is liis hononFs plea- 
sure,’ for ‘ wlmt is your, or your honour’s 
pleasure.’ When eriminals or other ignomini- 
ous persons are s{)oken to, use is made of the 
pronoun personal kaii (a contraction of ang- 
kau), particularly expressive of contempt. In 
Sumatra there were formerly tliree perfectly 
distinct kinds of marriage; the ‘Jngur,’ ' 
which the man purchased the woman the 
‘ Ambel-anak,’ in which the woman purchased 
the man ; and the ‘ Semando,’ in wliich they 
joined on terms of equality. In the mode of 
marriage by Ambel-anak, says Marsden, ‘ the 
father of a virgin makes choice of some ' 
young man for her husband, generally* from 
an inferior family, which renounces all fur- 
ther right to, or interest in, him, and he is 
taken into the house of his father-in-law, 
who kills a buffalo on the occasion, and re- 
ceives twenty ‘dollars from liis son’s relations. 
After this, the buruk baik’nia (the good 
and bad of him) is invested in the wife’s 
family. If he murder or rob, they pay 
the bangun, or the fine. If he is murdered, 
they receive the bangun. They are liable to 
any debts he may contract in marriage, those 
prior to it remaining with his parents, lie 
lives in the family, in a state between that of 
a sou and a debtor. lie partakes as a son of 
what the house affords, but has no property 
in himself. His rice plantation, the produce 
of his pepper garden, with everything that 
he can gain or earn, belongs to the family. 
He is lialde to be divorced at their pleasure, 
and though he has cliililren, must leave all and 
return naked as he came. 

• The Batta, a supposed aboriginal race inha- 
biting the island of Sumatra, are not unlike 
the Malay and Beiiua of tlic Malay peninsula 
in feature ; but are a finer race of men. Tliey 
are said to eat tlieir aged relatives, a custom 
mentioned by Herodotus as prevalent among 
the Massagette (Herod. Clio., i, c. 216), and 
speaking of the eastern countries of India 
(Thalia, iii, c. 99), producing gold, and tribu- 
tary to the Persians under Darius, he particu- 
larizes the Padai, a pastoral people ; amongst 
whom when any person falls sick, or arrives 
at an advanced age, his friends despatch him 
Oil 


ly it was usual for the people to eat their 
parents when too old for work. The old 
people selected tiie horizontal branch of a 
tree, and (piietly suspended themselves by 
their hands, while tludr children and neigh- 
bours forming a circh*, danced round them 
ci’yiiig out ‘when the fruit is ripe, then it will 
fall.’ This practice took place during the 
season of limes, when salt and pepper were 
plenty, and as soon as iho victims became 
fatigued, ami could hold on no longer, they 
fell down, when all hands cut them up and 
made a hearty meal of them. 

The Botla or Batfah occupy wholly the 
valley of Mandeling in Sumatra and have 
an alphabet and language of tlieir own. The 
women wear the sarong, only, from the waist 
to the knee. 

ThidLubu area people apart from theMalnys 
ofMenangkabu. They now build houses like 
the Malays. One of their towns is Lubu 
Sipeking. The Lubu eat fruit, maize, dogs, 
monkeys and .snakes, hut never rice. They 
are slaves to (he rajah of Aeliin. Lubu rajali 
peak rises 6,200 feijt above the sea. It is the 
highest in the Batta land. 

The Batta language is alphabetic and iu« 
vented by themselves. It has several dia- 
j lects. They believe in evil spirits and 
I omens. They are an inland people, the 
Malays froiiv Meiiangkahau having spread and 
occupied all the coasts. All the Batta be- 
yond the territories of the Dut<*h are from 
time immemorial cannibals. On the Dutch 
acquiring the iiluin of tlie Mandeling valley, 
tlie Batta dwelling lliere were compelled to 
abandon their eannibalism. The writings of 
Marco Polo show that so early at least as 
1290, the.y were addicted to this. The rajah 
of Sipirok assured the Dutch government at 
Pedang that he hud eaten human flesh at least 
forty times and that nothing he had ever eaten 
was equal to it. Professor Bikmore* travel- 
ling amongst them in 1865, confirms what 
Sir Stamford Raffles wrote in 1820 after visit- 
ing Tapanuli Bay, that for a person con- 
victed of adultery, midnight robbery, prisoners 
of war, intermarrying into another tribe and 
for treacherously attacking a village, house or 
person, the punishment is to be cut up and 
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enten. Sir James Lancaster aiTived at Achin 

in 1602, with four ships. 

The character of the inhabitants of Koniring, 
and especially those of Komring Ulu, is more 
substantial than that of the Ogan people ; they 
have a peculiar language, their writing in 
letter and sound agrees much with that of the 
Battns. The so called rnenareh (dancing) 
and berswara (singing) also differ in Komring 
from what they are in the other districts. 
The young girls dress better, are more pleas- 
ing in the movements, and their voice is 
more harmonious than that of women of the 
country usually is iu singing. Gills are 
able, in free, agreeable and melodious tones, 
to pour forth improvised couplets and ver- 
ses in honor of persons and events. In 
former days the concubines of (he sultan were 
chosen from the fair sex in Komring. The 
Sumatrans speak of tigers with a degree of 
awe, and hesitate to call them by tlieir common 
name (l imau or maching), terming them res- 
pectfully salwa (the wild animals}, or even ne- 
nek (ancestors) ; as really believing them such, 
or hy way of soothing and coaxing them. 

The Malayan peninsula and Borneo, ex- 
tensive as they are, have never given rise 
to an indigenous civilization, sufheient to 
raise their inhabitants beyond the condition 
of small and miserable eominnnities, and hence 
no indigenous alphabet can bo traced to them. 
Their more civilized iiihalutants are invari- 
ably strang(jr em [grants. This must be owing 
to the absence of a certain kind of fertility in 
the land, available to tlie rude and feeble 
efforts of a native industiy, such ns elsewhere 
gave rise to a (amcentuited population, to 
leisure and to letters. Iu Sumatra and the 
groups of islands on its western coa.st, in 
addition to the Malay, there are at least nine 
other languages, live of which, the Ache or , 
Achin on the north-western end of this island, 
the Batak or Batta, the Koriuchi east of the 
Batak, the Rajang or Kejang and the Lam- 
pung, are cultivated and written tongues. 
There are also several rude languages among 
the scattered tribes on the mainland. The 
Batak or Batta nation lie to the east of the 
Malays, and furnish perhaps the only recorded 
example of a people acquainted with letters, 
who practice a modified cannibalism. The 
Lampung nation, which occupies that portion 
of the south-western side of Sumatra which 
lies opposite to Java, divided from it only by 
the Straits of Sunda, has its own peculiar 
alphabet, which consists of 19 substantive 
letters with double or treble consonants 
making them up to 44. It has a great deal 
of that angular, linear, and meagre form which 
characterizes the other Sumatran alphabets. 
The Lampung people occupy the eastern end 
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of Java, on the Straits of Sunda and fronting 
the western extremity of Java. In the groups 
of islands on the western coast of Sumati*a, 
are several unwritten tongues, amongst which 
may be mimed that of the Pogy or Pagi 
islands, the language of the Nias and that of 
Maros. In Snmulra, beginning from the west^ 
the first evidence of a native written eba»* 
racter is among the B^iink, and it is singular 
that a nation of cannibals should possess the 
knowledge of letters. There was assuredly 
notliiirg of the kind in Europe or continental 
Asia until long after men had ceased to eAt 
each another. The form of the Batak letters 
is horizontal. The Bima alphabet formerly 
in use amongst the Bima people in the island 
of Sumbawa, east of Sumatra and Java, has 
now given way to the alphabets of the Celebes. 
The Achin and Malay of Sumatra are written 
iu the Arabic cliaracter. The llejang, at Taba 
Pananjong in Sumatra, are a distinct race 
from the Malays of Menangkabau, though 
they belong to the Malay race. They have a 
language and alphabet of tlieir own. 

There is a kind of indigo called in Suma- 
tra t^um akar, the Marsdeiiia tinetoria. 

'Ine Siimaira forests contain an inexhaus- 
tible store and endless variety of timber trees, 
many sorts of which «are highly valuable and 
capable of l*eing applied to ship-building and 
other im|)ortant purposes. On the western 
coast, tin* general want of navigable rivers 
lias materially hindered both the export and 
the employment of its timber ; but, those on 
the eastern side, particularly Siak are, more 
lavourably situated. 

Bed bintangnr. — For masts and yards the 
wood preferred is the red binfangur, a species 
of Uvaria or Calopbyllum which in all the 
maritime posts of India, has obtained the 
name of poon or puhn, from the Malayan, 
word signifying tree in general ; as puhn 
upas, the poison tree, puhn kaya, a timber 
tree, &c., the source of the commercial term 
for the poon or peon spars. 

C(ni}phor woody useful for carpenters’ work. 

Kayn puidis or Kapiniy a species of Me- 
trosideros, is named also Kayu besi, or iron- 
wood, on account of its extraordinary hard- 
ness, as it turns the edge of common tools. 

MarbaUy the Metrosideros amboinesis, iJ., ' 
grows to a largo size, and is used for beams 
both in ship and house-building, as well as 
for other purposes to which oak is applied in 
Europe. * 

Pinaga is valuable as crooked timber, and 
is used for frames and knees of ships, being 
also very durable. It frequently grows in the 
wash of the sea. 

Juavy ebony, called in Batavia *kayu 
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araDg, or chai’coal-wood^ is found here in 
great plenty. 

Kayu gadiSy a wood possessing the flavour 
and qualities of the sassafras, and used for 
the same purposes in medicine, but in the 
growth of the tree it resembles rather the 
British elm than the lauriis, to which latter 
tribe the American sassafras belongs. It is 
▼ery common in the plains near Bencooleu. 

Kayn arau^ the Casuarina littorea, is often 
termed a bastard pine, and, as such, gave name 
to the Isle of Pines discovered by Captain 
Cook. By the Malays it is usually culled 
Kayu chamara, from the resemblance of its 
branches to theornanionral cow-tails of Upper 
India. It has been already reinai kcd of this 
tree, the wood of which is not particularly 
useful, that it deliglits iu a low sandy soil, 
and is ever the first that springs up from 
land relinquished by tlie sea. 

Rangas or Rangi^ commonly supposed to i 
be the manchiueel of the West Iiulies, but 
perhaps ouly from the noxious quality of its . 
juices, is the Arbor vernicis of Uumphius, and j 
is particularly described in the Batav. Trans., ' 
Vol., V, under the name of Manga deleteria 
sylvestris, fructu parvo cordifonni. SuAitra 
produces by far the greatest quantify of pep- 
per. In 1842, the annual produce of this 
island was reckoned at 30,000,000 lbs., being 
more than the amount furni.'^hed by all th( 
other pepper district in tlie world. A little 
pepper is grown iu the Mauritius and the west 
India Island:?, and its cultivation is making 
some progres.s on the Western Coast of Africa, 
as England imported from thence 2,009 bags 
and casks iu 1840, and about 1 10,000 lbs. in 
1847. Mr. J. Crawfurd, f.r.S., one of the 
best authorities on all that relates to the com- 


merce and agriculture of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, recently estimated the produce of 
pepper at lbs. 50,000,000 as follows ; — 


Sumatra (West Coast). . . lbs. 

20,000,000 

Do. (East Coast) 

8,000,000 

Islands in the Straits ofMalaci^a 

3,600,000 

Malay Peninsula 

3,733,333 

Borneo 

2,666,667 

Siam 

8,000,000 

Malabar 

4,060,000 ; 

If we add to this. 

1 

Western Coast of Africa and 

1 

! 

B. W. Indies 

53,000 j 

Java 

4,000,(K)0 ! 


the elephant of India is found in Malacca^ 
Sumatra and Borneo. There are in this island 
ten species of monkeys, none of which are 
found in Java. And in Java theye are four 
species, none of which occur in Sumatra. 
The orang utan occurs in Sumatra and Bor- 
neo, but is uot known on the Malay penin- 
sula. 

Coni occurs at Aynr Sumpur, at Suban 
and at Kamnning in Sumatra. 

Papilio inoniuon and P. coon also occur in 
Snmalra. 

Kallima paralekta, of Sumatra, or leafbutter- 
fl}', when settled ou a dead leaf, looks like 
a dead l(?af, amongst which it lesls. 

Kallima maclii.'^, a very similar species, 
iuh.abits the Himalaya. 

A S(‘mm)pithcciis take.s enormous leaps. 

Siamang an ape of Sumatra swings itself 
along in the Iree.s banging with its arms. 

Tlie elephant Elephas Samatranus, and 
Kliinoceros sumatranus occur, also the Orang- 
utan. 

Oaleopitheens of Snmalra feeds on leaves. 
It has a brojul membrane extending all round 
the liody to the points of the toes. 

Buceros bicornis ocu'.nrs in Sumatra. The 
male plasters up the female with her egg. 

After ihe rainy season, when the torreuts 
are wasted, Tavernier says they find veins of 
gold 111 the stones, which the waters wash 
I down from the mountains that lie toward the 
north-east. Upon the west-side of the island, 
j when the Jlollaiidei-s come to lade their pep- 
per, the natives bring them great store of gold, 
but v(My coarse metal, if not worse than that 
of (’hina. 

One of the most terrible active group of 
volcanoes in the world, .«ays Mrs. Somerville, 
begins with the Banda giouj) of islands, and 
extend.s through theSan(lagroupofTitnor,Sum- 
hawa, iiali, Java, and Sumatra, separated ouly 
by narrow channels, ami altogether forming 
a gently curved line 2,000 miles along ; but 
as the volcanic zone is continued tJirough 
Barren Island and Narcaiidam in the Bay of 
Bengal, (lat. 12*^ 15,) and nortliward along 
the entii'c coast of Arracan, the entire lengtli 
of the volcanic range is a great deal more. 
The band extends northward to Chittagong, 
lat. 22° or 600 miles beyond Barren Island. 
Lieutenant Colebrooke, vi.sited Barren Island 
in 1787. when it was in a state of violent acti- 


Mauritius and Ceylon. 


80,000 I vity ; he does iiotseem to have landed on it, and 


If gives 54,133,000 as the total produce of he quote.s entire the account of it given by 
the world. , Capt. Blair in hi.s survey of the Aiiduinaii Is- 

Helarctas Malayanns or Smw bear, lives lands. The cone which springs from near 
in Sumatra. It is herbivorous. the level of the sea, rises at an average of 

There is a goat-like animal in Sumatra ; the 32° 17', to 1,800, feet nearly. [Later authori- 
two-horned and the long-horned rhinoceros, ties make it 500 feet, and this is probably its 
occur in Burmah, Sumatra and Java ; and ^ true altitude, Captain Blair gives no separate 


61(1 
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representatiou of it on his chart ; he merely 
sets it down as a volcano.] Lyell quoting Von 
Buch as his uutliority, says Barren Island, 
in the Bay of Bengal, when seen from the 
ocean, presents on almost all sides a surface 
of bare rocks, which rise up with a moderate 
declivity towards the inici ior : but at one 
point there is a narrow cleft, by which we 
cun penetrate into the centre and there dis- 
cover that it is still burning. The volcanoes 
of Narcondam, Chedooha, Chittagong, in the 
Buy of Bengal are known. Barren Island 
was visited hy Dr. John Adam in 1831. 
TJie water close in shore was then hot and 
steamy, while steam and smoke issued from 
the crater, but no lava or flame. He estimated 
the diameter of the base at about SOO or 
1,000 yards, and the orifice of the crater, 
which occupies the entire summit of the cone, 
at about 30. A later description has been 
published of Barren Island by Captain Miller, 
who visited it in 1834, 

The coneof the volcanic island of Narcondam, 
lat. 13° 22', is abou 1 800 feet hi<rh, no soundings 
are to be had within half a mile of the shore. 

. The volcanic belt of the Archipelago is 
marked hy a chain of active and extinct 
volcanoes through the whole length of Su- 
matra and Java and thence hy the Islands of 
Bali, Lombok, Sumhawa, Flores, tlieSerwatty 
islands, Banda, Arnboyna, Batcliian, Makiau, 
Tidore, Ternate and Gilolo to Morty islands. 
Here tlie belt is broken and shifted 200 miles 
to the west, to north Celebes, from which it 
passes on to Siau and Sanguir, to the Philip^ 
pine islands, along the eastern side of which 
it continues in a curving line to their northern 
extremity. From the extreme eastern bend 
of this belt at Banda, for 1,000 miles to the 
N. E. coast of New Guinea is a nou-vol- 
canic district. But on the N. E. coast of 
New Guinea another voh'anic belt can be 
traced through New Britain, New Ireland and 
the Solomon islands to the farthest eastern limits 
of the Archipelago. The united length of 
these volcanic belts is 90 degrees, their width 
about 50 miles, but for about two hundred 
miles ou either side of them evidences of sub- 
terranean action arc to be seen in recently ele- 
vated coral rock, or in the barrier coral reefs 
which indicate recent submergence. In 
some part or other of all this lino earthquakes 
are felt every few weeks or months, varying 
from a slight tremor to great movements shaking 
down villages and destroying life and proper- 
• ty, and some of them devastating the adjacent 
lands. In Java in 1772, the volcano of Papau- 
dayang was blown up by repeated explosions 
and a large lake left in its place. In Sumba- 
wa in 1815, 12,000 people were destroyed by 
the great eruption of Tomboro. Makian, an 
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island of the Moluccas, was rent open in 
1646, by a violent eruption. Ou the 29th 
December 1862, it again suddenly burst forth, 
blowing up and altering its face and destroy- 
iiig the greater part of the inhabitants and 
sending forth such quantities of ashes as tP 
tiarken the air at Ternate forty miles off and 
destroying almost fho entire crops of that and 
neighbouring islands. Java lias nearly 45 
volcanoes, active or extinct, many of them 
with volcanic cones, and averaging 10,000 
feet high. Sumatra, in reference to its ex- 
tent lias few volcanoes and a considerable 
portion has probably a non- volcanic origin. 
Sumatra, the uncultivated parts of Java and 
Celebes, Borneo, the Philippines and New 
Guinea are all forest countries, but on Timor 
and on all the islands around it there is abso- 
lutely no forest, and this character extends to 
Flores, Sum bawa, Lombok and Bali. 

Mr. George Windsor Earl, in a pamphlet on 
the Physical Geography of South-eastern Asia 
and Australia, (1855) pointed out that the 
islands of Sumatra, Java and Borneo are con- 
nected with the Asiatic Continent by a shallow 
sea, and that a similar shallow sea connects 
Nevf Guinea and all the adjacent islands with 
Austral ia, these last being all characterized by 
the presence of marsupial animals, and, carry- 
ing out Mr. Earl’s suggestion, Mr. Wallace 
maintains that some of the islands had long 
been connected with the Asiatic Continent, 
and others equally long with that of Australia, 
and that a lino of separation can be drawn 
between these, and he designates the Asiatic 
portion Indo-Malayan, and the Australian 
division Austro-Malayan. The seas between 
Sumatra, Java and Borneo are so shallow 
that ships find ancltorage in any part of it, as 
it rarely exceeds forty fathoms and the seas 
eastward to the Philippines, and Java rarely 
exceed one hundred fathoms. The elephant 
and tapir of Sumatraand Borneo, therhinoceros 
of Sumatra and the allied species of Java, the 
wild cattle of Borneo and the kind long sup- 
posed to be peculiar to. Java, are now all 
known to inhabit some part or other of 
Southern Asia, and of the birds and insects, 
every family and every genus of the groups 
found in any of the islands occurs also on the 
Asiatic Continent and in a great number of 
cases the species are also identical. The great 
islands of Java, Sumatra and Borneo, even yet 
resemble in their natural productions the ad- 
jacent parts of the continent almost as much 
as such widely-separated districts could be ex- 
pected to do, even if they formed part of the 
Asiatic Continent. The Philippine islands 
agree in many respects with Asia and the 
western islands, but present some anomalies. 
The eastern portion on the other hand, from 
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Celebes and Lombok eastwards, exhibits' as 
dose a resemblance to Australia and New 
Guinea ns the western islands do to Asia. 
Australia has no apes, monkeys, cats, tigers, 
wolves, bears, hyenas, no deer, or antelopes, 
sheep or oxen, no elephant, horse, squirrel or 
rabbit. In lieu it has Kangaroo, opitosums, 
wombats and the duck-billed polypus. It 
has no woodpeckers or pheasants, but has 
in lieu, the mound -making brush turkeys, 
honeysuckers, cockatoos, the hrush-tongued 
loris, which are found nowhere else in the 
globe *• and all these peculiarities are found in 
the islands which form the Austro-Mulaynn 
division of the Archipelago. The islands 
eastward from Java and Borneo, ibi-ni ji part 
of a previous Australian or J'acitlc Continent, 
although some of them may never have ac- 
tually been joined to it. The Aru islands, 
Mysol, Waigyiou and Jobio agree with New 
Guinea in their species of mammalia and birds 
and they are all united to New Cuinea by a 
narrow sea. The 1 00 fathom lino around N ew 
Guinea, marks the range of the paradise birds. 
This separation has no relation to their geo- 
logical character. The Indo- Malayan and 
Austro-Malayan divisions, hold two distinct ’ 
types of the human race, the Malay and the 
Papuan, who differ radically in their ])hysical, , 
mental and moral characters and, under one 
or other of these two forms ns types, the whole 
of the peoples of the Eastern Archipelago and 
Polynesia can bo classed, and the lino separat- 
ing these two types conies near l)ut somewhat 
eastward of that part of the zoological regions. | 
This easterly jutting of the Malay line, has 
been caused by the maritinu' enterprise and 
higher civilization of the Malay race.s who 
have overrun the nearer pai t of the Austro- 
Malayan region have supplanted the original 
inhabitants and spread much of their language, 
their domestic inhabitants and their customs 
far over the Pacific. To the Malay type and to 
the Papuan type respectively, nil the people of 
the various islands can ho grouped, Tlie 
Aaiatic races, include the Malay and all 
have a coutiuental origin which tlio Pacific 
races including all to the east of the Ma- 
lay (except perhaps some in the northern 
Pacidc) are derived not from any existing 
continent but from lands that now exist or 
have recently existed iir the Pacific Ocean. 

The most extensive volcanic band in the 
world runs through the Archipelago, taking a 
part of Sumatra, allJava, and the chain of 
islands to tho east of it, most of the Molucca 
or Clove islands, a small part of Celebes and 
much of the Philippines. In 1815, there 
was A great eruption from the Tombora 
mountain in Suubawa, the fifth island of the 
Sunda chain which is said to have destroyed 
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12,000 people. An active volcano lies N. 
E. of Knpniyong in Sumatra. The island ^ 
of Simo, one of the Butu group, on the 
west coast of Sumatra, had an earth- 
quake and sea-wave on the 9tli March 18 
Bef»re tho occurrence the island had 120 
houses and a population of 1,045 ; on this 
lay 9(i houses were destroyed, and 675 of 
(ho inhabitants, besides 103 temporary resi- 
dents, lost their lives. ‘ An earthquake was 
felt at the fall of tho evening, shortly before 
the inundation. All the inhabitants then 
assemhleii, on the open space in tho middle 
of the earn pong, l)nt a moment afterwards 
they tried to make (heir escape from thence, 
as they dreaded tho fall of the houses wliich 
were already tottering. They were driven 
hack, however, liy a rush of water wliich ap- 
proached IVom (ho ba<‘k of tlie cam pong. 
Running liack from this they were over- 
whelmed by another terrific wave, which, out 
of 282 persons, swept off 20G. Two waves 
met each other at this point and wrought a 
fi'ijrhtful <lestruction. Large mass(‘s of rock 
I were can ied from tho sea for 100 to 200 
puces inland. A colossal old jawijawi tr(‘ 0 , 
which formerly stood on the bay, lay with its 
roots and hranehes, broken and twisted about 
two hundred pac(*8 from tho shore. Tho 
water retired with so much force that much 
must Imve been swept into tho sen. Soon 
after the earthquake very heav)' reports were 
heard, like distant cannon shots, on which 
was observed approaching at a great distance 
from the sea a ivnvo of the height of a full- 
grown coeoanut tree, and wliich dashed with 
furious force on tho island ; some saved 
themselves by an i mined into flight, the rest 
w'ere overtaken by tlie water and swept 
away, except sucli ns were caught by the 
jungle, or possessed |)rescnco of mind and 
strength enough to hold on to trees. Three 
such waves succeeded each other. 

Volcanoes in Java are usually bare of foli- 
age, alike on their summits as on their base, 
owing to the large quantities of sulphur 
that are washed down their sides. Mount 
Slamat peak is 1 1,330 feet above the sea, and 
is on active volcano, it is next to the highest 
in tho island. Ungnrung peak is about 5,000 
feet. The north coast of Java is low. Further 
inland from TTngarung are Mount Prnbu, 
Mount Sumhing and Mount Sindoro. At 
Boro-Boro hill in Java which is terraced, is a 
buddhist temple built A. d. 1344 and many 
buddhist images and remains, and at Bram- 
banan are 296 hindoo temples erected a.d. 
1266-1296. Telaga-bodas, or white lake, in 
Java, is in the old crater of the volcano of 
Java coast towards the south 
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Is high and bold, and its rocks consist of hard of the mountains and Its environs, 15 mileH ^ 
volcanic basalts and trachytes. long and full 6 broad, was by this common 

The Volcano of Tael in the island of tion swallowed yp within the bowels of' the 
^Luconia in Manilla. The island is formed by a earth, but this sinking, according to Mr. 
mountain from three hundred and fifty to four Bikmore, p, 75, does not seem to have oc^ 
hundred yards above the level of the La- curred. 

guna do Bombon, is about three leagues Mount Oalnng^gong^tL few mWes IS* “E* ^ 
ill cireumfereuco and has a crater about two Papaiuhiyaiig, is also a Java volcano. On the 
miles at its circumference on its summit. 8th July 1 822, at noon, not a cloud was seen 
The lining walla of the interior are fifty to in ti e sky when suddenly at ^ past onS a ' 
seventy-five yards in perpendicular lieiglitand frightful thundering was heard in the earth, 
live cones of eruption covered with sulphur and from the top of this old volcano a dark 
rise from the centre of the crater, a lake of dense mass was seen rising higher and highei' 
green water which boils in several places, into the air, and spreading itself out over 
The Laguna do Bombon, itself has a circum- ! the clear sky with such an appalling rapidity 
feremre of thirty leagues; its waters arc ‘ that in a few moments the whole landscape 
brackish and bituminous, and of great depth, was shrouded in the darkness of liight. 
in some parts no soundings at 125 fathoms. Through this darkness flashes of lightning 
The great eruptions occurred iu the years gleamed iu a huiid red lines, and many natives 
I71f>, 1746 and 1754. were struck down hy falling stones. Then a 

North of Batchiun is Makian, a volcano, of *{ deluge of hot water and flowing mud rose 
which iu 1646 there was an eruption. over the rim of the old crater and poured 

Makian island 50 miles from Ternate, down the mountain sides, sweeping away 
consists of a single grand volcano. Tii trees and beasts and human beings. At the 
1646 there was a violent eruption, which same moment, stones and ashes aud sand 
i)lew up tli(5 whole top of the mouiitaiii, were projected high into the air, and as they 
leaving a tinncHted jagge< 1 summit, mid fell destroyed nearly everything within a 
vast gloomy crater valley. It was said to radius of more than 20 miles. A few vil- 
have been as lofty as Tidore before the cala- lages on the lower declivities of the mouii- 
mity. On the 29th December 1802, another tains escaped from being built on eminences, 
erupt ion of ibis vast inonntniii took ])luce in as they were above tbe streams of hot water 
whicli all the villages and crops were destroy- and mud, and the stones thrown out fell he- 
ed and many of the inhabitants killed. The youd them, destroying villages at a greater 
sand and ashes fell so far that crops 50 miles distance. By 4 p. m. the extreme violence 
ofl’, at Tei’uate, were destroyed, and it was so of the eruption had passed, by sunset thev^ky 
dark at Ternate that lamps bad to be liglited i was again clear, and the snu shining on a 
at noon. ' scene of desolation. A second eruption oc- 

North of Makian is Motir, atrachytic cone, curred five days afterwanls, and by that tinae 
4'he Tenger. mountains of »Java, mean more than 20,000 persons had perished, 
the wide or spacious mountains. There is are occupied by a pecu- 

here an old volcano with its trachyte crater liar people who speak a dialect of Javanese, 
7,500 feet above tlie sea, in diameter 3^ aud and still follow tlie hindoo religion. 

4^ miles. It is the largest crater in Java At about 5 o'clock in the evening of the .. 
mid one' of the largest in the world. Its 15th April 1872, the volcano Merapi, 5ii 
bottom is a level floor of sand, which in some Java, which had been quiet since 1863, 
places is drifted by the wind like the sea began to show signs of vigorous life. Glow- 
and is called by the Malays the Laut Pasar iiig streams of lava issued out of the moun- 
or. Sandy Sea. Four cones of elevation rise tain, and rushing furiously downwards, 
from this sand floor, the smallest of which buried whole villages in their fiery masses, 
called Bromo in 1866 was active, throwing filled up ravines and checked the course 
out ashes. It rises like Monte vSomma iu the of rivers. This outburst was one of the 
crater of Vesuvius. But trachyte, obsidian most frightful ever known, if came so un- 
and pumice have been thrown out in sue- looked for, that everyone was surprised by 
cession. it. A river in the neighbourhood of the 

Tapandayayig volcano, on the south of mountain was filled with lava to a depth, of 
Java, ill Lon. 108* in 1772, in a sirgle night 15 feet ; all the trees on its banka (which are : 
threw out scoriae aud ashes which Dr. Jung- 80 feet high) were consumed or scorched 
huhn Ihiuks made a layer 50 feet thick for by the fearful heat. A great many huxnaa 
seven miles around. In Dr. Horsfield’s ac- beings have perished together with their vil- 
count of it, drawn up from the native testi- lages. Showers of ashes, stones and sand 
mony, it is stated that an extent of ground, i followed the casting out of the lava, and caused 
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dmadful devastation. At several places, the ' Motir and Makinn are only cones standing on 
sand and ashes lay from two to four feet ileep, the same great fissure of ibe earth. 

'whereby great damage was done to the coffee Gommy is a group of three islands in tlie 
and other crops — coffee especially, because Eastern Ardnpelngo. S. E. ofGornm isalnifli 
the berries were almost ripe. At Solo and group, cornpostHl of raised coral reefs, 300 or 
other places the ash and sand showers lasted i 400 feet, with a volcano on the island ofTeor 
three days, and it became so dark that lamps ( wliicdi broke forth in 1659. In the Gornm 
had to be lighted in the daytime. The volcanic j group, at Msmowolko, east of Ceram, a slight 
outburst was accompanied by slight shocks j infusion of Papuan on a mixture of Malay 
of earthquake. Thousands of Javanese had and Hugi, has produced a good-looking people, 
to take flight after having lost their all ; The Gornm people are wholly tradws, every 
their villages had become nninbabitable year they visit theTenimberKeand Aru islands 
owing to most of tlie houses having fallen the whole N. W. coast of New Guinea, from 
dowD> 200 dead bodies were found on one Oetanata to Salwatty, and the islands of 
side of the volcano. A W’ornan who escaped Waigion and Mysol. They also extend their 
brought news, that her fellow villagers, 160 voyages to Tidore, Ternate, Banda and Am- 
in number, had perished. boyna. Tlieir prahus are all built by the Ke 

Ternate is merely a high volcano, with its islanders, who annually turn out hundreds of 
base beneath the ocean. Its circumference neat boats. The Goigam people trade in 
around its shore is six miles and its height is tripang, medicinal Musso bark, wild nutmegs 
5,400 miles. Severe and destructive eruptions and tortoiseshell, which they sell to the Bugi 
took place in 16<)8, 1635, 1653, 1673 and traders at Ceram, Laut and Am. — Bikmorey 
next on the 26th February 1838, then on the j 124, 306, 312, 408-9, 418-9, 425; 'rimes 
25th March 1839 and on the 2nd February j of India ; London Geotf. Trans.y Vols. ix, 
1840. In that of 1673, a considerable quan- xv ; Bondnif/ Timesy January 16, 1839 ; 
tity of ashes was curried to Amhoyna. In j Cor, Ind, Eev.y Vo/, iii ; Bombay Med, 
that of 2ad February 1840, for fifteen hours, | Trans.y p. 666; Bombay Timesy 1840, 
the solid ground rolled like the sea, but the ; 1843, 467 ; Bombay Geo, Trans,, VoL 

heaviest ground wave was at 10 a. m. of the ^ i, y. 302, 1848 ; Dr. Baist on the VoL 
1 oth February, and the people then took to of hidia, in Edin, Phil. Journal, 

their boats. In this interval were great 1852 ; Bom. Geo. Trans. 1852., Vol. x ; 
eruptions of ashes and hot stones wlii<4i fell Jour, of the Indian Archipelago, Vol. iii, 
like hail, Lava poured from tlie crater into No. 1, June 1849, pp, 345 to 361 ; New^ 
the soa. For ten days clouds of black smoke bold's British Settlements, Vol. ii, pp. 370-3 ; 
poured out. About midnight of the 1 4th, the Tijdschrifl v. Neerl, hid. Ed. in Jour. Ind. 
shocks were more violent, and before half Hrch., No. 8, August 1849, p. 534 ; Cal. 
past three a. 3 I. every hou.se was levelled. Bev., No. 73, Sept. 1861, pp. 39, 41, 43, 
Fissures formed in the earth out of which hot AH Marsdetis Hist, of Sumatra, pp. 94, 
water rose for a moment and then the earth j 162-262; Wallace, Vol. \],pp. 19, 41, 53,60. 
closed again to re-open at another place. Its SUMATRAS also Sumatrans, a term 
population in 1865 was 9,000. The lower given by navigators to squalls from the 
part of the mountain behind the town is south-west, often experienced in the south- 
covered with fruit tree.s ainl hundreds of men west monsoon, in the Straits of Malacca, 
women and children go daily to the mountain They are sudden and severe, blowing a 
to bring in the fruit, durian and mango, moderate gale for 6 or 8 hours, and ac- 
lansat, maugustin. When Drake visited componied with loud thunder, lightning 
Ternate in a. d. 1579, the Portuguese had and rain. The tempestuous squalls are 
been driven out of the island by the sultan, called Sumatras, becau.«e they rise in the 
Ternate with Batchian constitutes the ancient direction of the island of Sumatra. They were 
Moluccas. In the great earthquake of formerly, and are still in some degi'ee, the 
1840 nearly every house was destroyed. The terror of those who navigate the Straits of 
people are of three well-marked races, the Malacca. They are caused by the south- 
Ternate Malay, the Orang Sirani and the west monsoon being obstructed in its course 
Dutch. The first are the descendants of the by the mountains of Sumatra, The approach 
intruding Malay who drove out the indigenes of the squall is betokened by a dense black 
(who were no doubt the same as those of the cloud wliich rises from behind the opposite 
adjacent mainland of Gillolo) and established islands of Battam, and soon overspreads the 
a monarchy, their language is quite unintel- sky, casting a dark shadow over the strait, 
ligible, the Sirani are the Christian descend- witliin which the sea is lashed to foam by the 
ants of Portuguese. Ternate town is at strength of the tornado. Its effects are first 
the foot of the mountains. Ternate, Tidore, felt by the ships in the roads, which heel to 
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the breeze, and swing round to tbeir anchors, proved nations of Celebes. The Sumbawa 
the cables, which were previously hauging and’ Kima Inngnages are written in the Bugis 
in bights under the bows, being now stretch- character, but there exists in this island a 
ed out ahead to their full extent. The squalls singular and curious obsolete alphabet. It is 
seldom last more than lialf an hour, when, ascribed to the Bima nation, but the charac- 
after a smart shower, the suii again breaks j m s do not generally coi respond with the 
out, and the wind subsides to a pleasant sea- j simple somnls of the Bima language as ex- 
breeze, leaving an agreeable freshness in the i hibited in the specimen given of it. 
atmosphere, which renders the remainder ol ! One of the three peoples speaking dis-* . 
the day comparatively c-ool and pleasant. — j tinet langimges <Miirent in the island of 
EnrPs Indittn Archipelnf^o, pp. 3o4 to 3o6 ; i Sumbawa, are the Bima. Their alphabet, once 
H or s field \ NewbotiTs Britisk j distinct, has been displaced by that of the Celc- 

Vol. \, p. 3. I I)es. In Sninbawa, llie maliomedans takea high 

SUMB, lIiNf). Fraxinus floribunda. j place, and they an* largely proselytising the 

SUMBA or Sandahvood Bland, of about; rnoiintnineers who, however, seeretly trust in 
4,000 geographical square miles, is t'omposed j tht^ir idols. In (irobagaii at the centre of* 
of a range of hills that rise immediately from ! the lim(‘Stone distri'-t is a mud volcano, 16 
the sea to a lieiglit of 2,000 feet, and almost | feet in diameter. The Idjurk mud every two 
of equal height. Mount Rom ba peak, how- | to live seconds bubbles up and subsides, it 
ever, is 7,000 feet. Vessels visit it in the 8. W. | rises to a height of 20 to 30 fe^t, then ex- 
inonsoon from Surabaya, and return in the , plodes with a dull noise scattering a shower 
N. E. monsoon with the active little ponies of I of warm black n)nd in ev#*ry direction ; round 
the island. They are, after the poni(*s of the j almut arc warm brine springs from whi<*h salt 
Batta of Sumatra, tluj best of all the horses of js extracted Its eruption.s are most frequent 
the Archipelago. Bikmorc thinks its people f in the rainy season. It is called Kuwu, “ the 
are Malays, tliongh this is questioned and ; pla<*e of abode,” and an old legend is that it 
they are also said to have a different tongue. ; is the residence of a monster snake whosc^ 
It yields sandalwood and copper. vSumba, writhiiigs cause the eruptions. The Javanese 
is mountainous, three hundred mil(*s in give picturesque names to the various places 
circumference, lying to the south of Flores, ; in the Island, Prosperity ; Country of ghosts, 
from the const of wlii<;h it is distinctly ; Unlm^ky : Heroic dilliculty : the Javanese 
visible ill clear weather. The inhabitants of j are skilful workers in metals, gold, iron, brass, 
Savu possess a settlement near the south-west i (‘uth?ry, and carpentry. Their kris has a 
extreme of the island, and the Bughis traders j huinlred forms. Mount Tomboro is on a 
of Elide have two or three small stHtiou.s on peninsula on the northern side of Sumbawa. 
the north coast which are occasionally visited On the 5th April 1815, commenced a series 
by small European vessels for the purpose for of frightful explosions whicli lasted five days. ^ 
obtaining horses ; but tlie natives of Surnba They were heard so distinctly at Jokyokarta, 
all dwell in the uplands, where they cultivate in Java, a distance of 480 miles, that troops 
maize, yams and other produce similar to that wero sent out, to repel, as was supposed, 
grown on Timor, and are said to use the some atlat^k that had been made. Similar 
plough, which is unknown in any other island movement of gim-boats was made at Surabaya, 
to the eastward of Sumbawa. — Mr. Earl, and to the north, the reports accompanying 
pp. from 6 to 185; Bihmore, p. 112. See the eruption were heard as faiv^s the island 
Archipelago, India, Papuan. of Ternate, near Gillolo, a distance of 720 

SUMBIIA, Hind., a tool to make holes in geographical miles. To tlie westward these 
hot iron, a tool used in metal embossing. reports were heard at Moko Moko, a port 

SUMBAJI, son of Sivaji, succeeded his near Bencoolen which is indirect line 970 
father in 1680 and reigned for 9 years. He geographical miles. The ashes that were 
was a tyrannical voluptuous prince, but tlirown out, fell to the eastward, against the 
courageous. He refused to become a mahome- prevailing wind, as far as the middle of Floris^ 
dan. He was murdered by Aurungzeh. He about 210 geographical miles ; and westward 
was succeeded by Saho an infant son, a captive on Java, in the mountains of Cheribon, about 
in Aurungzelfs camp. 270 miles from the volcano. So great a 

SUMBAWA ISLAND, the third in a quantity of ashes wore thrown out, it is 
direct line east of Java is about three times estimated that on the island of Lombok, about 
the extent of Bali or Lombok, and divided 90 miles distant, 44,000 perished in 'the 
by a deep bay into two peninsulas. It has famine that followed and Dr. Juughuhn cal- 
three languages, the Sumbawa, the Bima, culates that within a circle described by a 
and the Tdmbora. The natives are little radius of 210 miles, the average depth of the 
inferior in cultivation to the most im- ashes was at least two feet. During the erup- 
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'tiob, Timboro lost two-tlurds of its previous 
height A ship approaching the const had to 
sail thi'ough a sea of* pumice. Ai)ont 7 p. m. | 
of the 10th April, an eye-witness^ the raja of | 
Saogir, mentions tliat three distinct columns 
of flame burst forth, from near the top of 
Timboro, all of them, seemingly, within the 
verge of the crater, and on gaining some height 
in the air, the flames mingled in a confused : 
manner. In a short time the whole moun- 
tain next Saiigir, appeared like a body ol 
liquid fire, extending itself in eveiy direction. ■ 
Towards 8 p. in. at Sangir, stones, some as ■ 
large as a man's fist, ircuerully of the size of 
walnuts, ftdl very thiek, and ohseurod the 
view of tlie mountain. Between 9aiid lOp. nr, 
ashes began to fall and soon after a vitihuit 
whirlwind ensued Avhieh blew down nearly j 
every house in the village of »Sangir, carrying • 
their tops uml lighter parts nh)ng wirh it. In ; 
the Sangir district next to Timboro the whirl- 
wind tore up trees and threw down men, | 
cattle and hous(*s. Sninhiiwa, is thiidy in- ' 


I plied to it, and Polyanthes tuberosa is sub- 
I sti tilted for it in India. 

' SumhuUi-khotaif or Cathaynn sumhul, is 
also mimtioncd. 

SUMHUL, of Bkno., is Spikenard, Nar- 
losiaehys jatamnnsi, also Oriental hyacinth, 
llva(‘inthiis oriental is. 

SUMHULFAB, Pkrs. White oxide of 
arsenic. 

SUMHUL-KMAR, Hixi>. White oxide 
of nrsenie. 

SUMHUL ROOT, of modern commerce, 
reaches Kiirope h}' way of ILissia. TlioSum- 
! lull root which has recently heeii introduced 
into the French market, is the root of an 
umbelliferons plant, which is characterised 
hy a strong odour of mnsk. The pilgrims, 
on liieir rcMirii fromMeiica, genei’ally import 
to Salonika, Coiistantinoph*, c^kc., among othei’ 
articles of trade, various plants with a mnsk- 
like odour. The preparation ol* these vege- 
table substances is said to be effected by 
smearing them over with mnsk-balsam. — 


liahited, since the eruption of Mount Tam- 
bora, on Apiil llth, I8Io. — lUkmorv^ />//. 
J08-110. See India, Pulo niajo or Mayo, 
Teak. 

SUMBEM, Jav. Hluniea balsaniifera. 

SUMBOONATII is looked upon as one. of 
the oldest temples in Ncpaul, and was erect- 
.ed, ai'cording to Kirkpatrick, when Nepaul 
was ruled by a race of Tilietiaiis ; its posses- 
sion was at one time claimed by tin? Dalai 
Lama, or sovereign {lontiff of Il’Lassa, but 
he has since been oliliged to abandon the 
claim. The Dagoba resembles the temple of 
Buddha, but is only about lialf its size ; the 
spire is covered with plates of eoj)per, gilt. 
It is surrounded by pagodas, as well as nu- 
merous more modern shrines of n bastard 
hindoo class, to which Bhootyasaud Hhainas, 
a tribe of New' ars, resort in great numbers. 
Occasionally the Ghoorkas visit these slirines; 
the thunder-holt of India, which is here ex- 
hibited, being the object of attraction to 
them, as they pride themselves on being ortho- 
dox hindoos.—Oh’/;/t«/i^’« Journey f p. 84 

SUMBU, Tam. Aniseed. 

SUMBUL, or Suubul, a generic term in 
Arabic and Persian works on Materia Medica. 

Sumbul-uUtaib, or fragrant Surabul, the j 
root stocks of Nardostacliys jatamaiisi, the 
Nardos or spikenard of the ancients. 

Sumhul Rumif is said to be the Nardeu 
ukluti, and supposed to be Valeriana celtica. 

Sumbul jibaliy or mountain nard, is thought 
to be Valeriana tuberosa. 

Sumbul-i-Farsiy or Persian sumbul, is sup- 
posed to refer to Adiantum capillus veneris : 
but it has the description of Ilyacinthos ap- 1 


SimmoNfis^ Coinnicrcinl Frnilnvts^ p. 848. 

SFMUNDAR rilAL, also llijjnl, Hind. 
Harriiigtoniii acnlaugula. 

8UMHULPUK, a district of the interior 
I of Orissa. On the cession of 8nml>ulporc iiiul 
Patna and (heir ih^pciulencies, the British 
annulled tlic depend(‘n(!y of the oilier zemin- 
dars on these two chiefs, and in 1821 separate 
smniuds were granted to each zemindar, and 
sefiaruto engagements taken. 21 inahals form 
the 8. W. Frontier of Bengal whicli may he 

elassitied in four groups, 8umbnl|)ore, J^itna, 
Sirgooja and Singhboom, viz. : 

Sfirabnlpore yroiip. 

Sunibiilpore proper, i Saningurh, 

IJurgurli, j Jiunaio, 

Kaiginh, IJaoiea, 

Sukteo, Itchra ( 'ole. 

Uungporo, 1 {Soaeporc. 

Patna i/mup. 

Bor.'i .Sanuir, Tatna )>i’0[)or, 

Khuriar, riiooljliur. 

Bin (Ira Nowagiirh, 

'Flic territories comprised in tlie Sumbul- 
j pore mill Patna groups were ceded to the 
British Indian government by the treaty of 
1803 with Rugojee Bhonsla hut were, all but 
i Raigarii, restored in 1808 and fiuarty revert- 
I ed to the British in 1828, The Sumbulpore 
I and Patna groups are in the circle of the 
Cuttack Tributary Mahals. The following 
are names of pergunuahs of Sumbulpore 
which the British government truiisferrecll 
to the rajuh of Nagpore by an engagement 
dated 24th August 1806, viz. ; 

Sumbulpore, Sorakole, 

Sonepoor, Benvia, 

Snurungurh, Bonee, 

Burgurh, Kautikpoor. 

Buktee, 
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SUMMA. 


SUMPITAK. 


The oul}^ territory reserved was thnt of| SUMME, Hind, Bignonia fiuaveoleus, 
rnjftli JoojflV Siilgh. Several limber trees | Arnni sun, Hind., is Pyrus raalus, 
lire pro(*ural)le in id)mi(laneo in the forests of 1 SUMMER BARLEY Hordeum disticlion, 
the Snnibulfiore .ilistiiet, and llie banks of the' Jjinn. 

Mnbaimddy, Brahminy, and Bytnry rivers,! SUMMER WHEAT. Triticum aestivum, 

Linv. 


and it is believed that their uses might bo 
very inindi exteinled were a demand to spring 
up, and some experiments be made to test their 
nroperties and value. — AilMson^s I'renties^ 


SUMMULZYE, or Ismailzye, see Affghao. 
SUMMUNPOOR, see Burabur caves. 

• * ... ww. r. • SUMOOM or Simoom. Ak., a pestileo- 

Vol. iM, pp. Ib8, 190 ; QaUutia hngmeer ti,,i Sum, Aa., poison. The Bad4-. 

18G(). See Ivol,^agpoie, 1 atna. Snmoom blows in Kutidi Gnndava during the 
8UMBU r, see Vikramaditya. summer monllis ; and many people lose theii* 

SUMEISAT, s/-(^ Iran, Mesopotamia. ijvos by \t.-^Pottinqeys Travelsin Beluchis- 

SUMEHU, sec* Manasarovara lake. ^Si/nd, p, 3.22. 

SUMI, Ti:i.. Soymida f(*l)rifnga, [ -t-a/iiw- n’t a • i 

SUMITUA, H. c. 2100 Jones, o7 To.l. I . v u 

It is I’rom ibis prinee the Mewar ^'b'‘f>id( le.‘< ; ^ ^ ^ ic le la champaca, 

commenee tln?ir serio.s of I'ajnbH of Sabrasb- | 

ira. It is the last name in the Bbaguvat 1 SUMPITAN, Malay. A blowpipe used 
Pui-mm, Hiul lie. is siiid by Tod to have been ' as a weapon amongst the Binua, and other 
eonteinpornvy with Viknimaditytt. See In- I 'iK-es in tlic Malay peninsula and Eastern 
scriplioiis, Sanrashtrii. j Arcbipeliigo, the bow and anow are also 

SUMLU, IIiMn. Berberis niistatn, also I known but not used. The ^lalays have 
B(*rberis lyeiuin, Boyle, 

SUMMA, Hind. Glochidion, sp. 


insignifieant tree, wood wortbles.s exeeptfor^ 
fuel, l^nrk useil by tanner.^. 

SUMMA, a race in Sind, who now claim 
to bo deHcendants of Sum, .son of Noah. 
They have been long in. Sind, of whicjh 
they are supposed to bo tho original oc- 
cupants They were in power ns rulers 
from A, u. 752 to a. h. 927, when they 
were overthrown by the Argboni. Their .sub- 
divisions are very numerous, nearly two hun- 
dred. Tho chief seem to be the Summa, with 
the sections Sumaja, ])era-Sumani, Loond 
Summa, Joona-Summa, Oto-Sinnma, Saheb- 
Summa, Sahad-Snmma, Shekhab-Summa uiid 
Sind-Summn. As they are regarded the 
original occupants of tho country, the names 
of their tribe.s may sngge.st to ethnologists the 
regions whence they came. 

Abm. 


Kaka, 

Abaraja, Kaknjah, 

AReel, Kidri-pota, 

Amra, Koroja, 

Babrla» Koria. 

Reeya. Loodia. 

Bodia, Lookba, 

Buda, [-ounf 

Budio, 

Buttee. Mindra, 

Charahoo, Jfooara, 

Chellarl Muhur. 

OhUi?rAi Munabya, 

door, Munapya. 

DlBBur. Miinfifra, 

DoonKua, Naiica, 

Gooba, Nalua, 

Havana. Nara. 

H3la. Not a, 

HIngoJa, S®***^*!’. 

Hliiffora, Numrla, 

Janipuwar, Oodbahulgora, 

Jaraja,- ^ 

Jaaingorah, 2®?!)*'* 

Jokla? Oodhap. 

Jugieea, Oonur, 

Jutt„ , 

•^General Blerewether, 
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lOott.uP, 

i’hool, 

t^hoolnabla, 

[*otor, 

?ullco, 

I’urlfl, 

llaUtor, 

Itamabey, 

itandbbeer, 

.Sbora, 

Sooltanote, 

Sootia, 

Subta, 

Summa. 

, Sumaja. 

Derra-summani, 

Loond-Bumma. 

|jooiia* 8 umma, 

OtO’Bummn, ' 

Sabd-BUitiiiiH, 

Saheb-guiiiiua, 

Bbckbab Biiminai 

ISind-Buninia, 

Tukbpa, 

iVurrlah, 

Wabud, 


I not snppli(‘d them with articles so costly 
An I aud dangerous as fire arms. All the Bermun 
tribes use the sumpitan and poisoned darts. 
Their sumpitan is a light and neat instrument 
and dilfeis from that of the Dyak which is a 
piece of wood bored. That of the Bermun 
tribes (timiang) consists of two bamboos seven 
feet in length one enclosed within the other. 
The external one, which is merely for strength 
and ornament, is about tliree-four-ths of an 
inch in diameter, and neatly carved for about 
a foot at each end and in the middle. ' ^^To 
prevent it splitting the fibrous bark ‘of. 
the triu]) is bound round about 6 inches of 
the extremity and a coating of dammar placed 
over it. The internal tube, which is the 
proper sumpitan, is of the same length with 
the case but only three-fifths of an inch in 
diameter. It is composed of two pieces of 
bamboo, united by a piece 8 inches long, 
which embraces the ends tightly at the junc- 
tion. The bamboo used (the bulu timiang) 
is very light and fine grained. The arroy^s 
(damdk) are small darts made of the stlm 
of the birtam leaf, 10 inche.s in length, and 
one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter at 
the base, from which they gradually taper 
to a very fine sharp poipt. The base is 
inserted into a cone of k^iyu tutu (which is 
very porous and light) about an inch in length 
and one-third of ah inch in diameter at its 
base. Tho point of tho dart is dipped for 
about five-sixths of an inch in ipoh. This is 
made by taking akar ipoh, batang ipoh (or 
kyas), limes and tuba, which are bruisedi 
boiled and strained. To this arsenic is added* 
Other substances, such as pachet, jimardi^» 
mkllye, and gadong, are also sometimes added. 
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• SITMUNDUR JUG. 


SUN. 


prepatiktion, called .ipoh, has the colobr 
and consistency of chandu. An incision is made 
round the dart above the ipoh so as to ensure 
its bi*eaking off and remaining in the wound. 
Each dart is kept ready for u^e in a case 
of bamboo about, oue-fonrth of an ijK li in dia- 
meter. Fifty of these cases are laid side by 
side and ui>ited by strings. 'rh(‘y are tben 
rplled up and inserted into a case also made 
of bamboo, and which has a neat lid of jalu- 
tong. The same (tase contains a quantity of 
barok (a very light, spongy substance, also 
used as tinder) extra<qed from a tree called 
runout. After inserting the dart into the 
surapitan a little barok is introduced. Wlien 
the Binua blows into the tube, it is pressed 
against the base of the kaya tutneone, and i 
prevents any of the air escaping between it • 
aud the sides. In shooting:, the sum pi tan is | 
held firm by both bands being tightly clasped | 
over its end, whicdi is inserted into a handle. 

SUMRA, Hind., of Hushyarpnr, Sizygium 
jambolanum.* The wild tree. ^ 

SUMRA, a dynasty of Agniknla 
who, in A.D. 750, succeeded to tl^'Arnbs in 
the government of Sind. Th^-^i,,ijni during 
the early part of their sw!>y continued to be 
bindoos, indeed many the tribe still con- 
tinue 80, and roam "shepherds through the 
thals of Jesulmii;4n,i the Upper Dliat coun- 
iiy to the Sind. The Snmra of the 

desert, ay the sub-divisions of the 

Pramara and from their Irequeiitly 

®®"{,t'lning with the Umar, the two mive name 
^\he large tract of country which is still 
'"recognised as Umra Surnra and within which 
Alor is situated. Some of tlie inahomedans 
of Sind so early as a. d. 1032 adopted the 
Karmatian schism, and the Surnra, before they 
apostatized from their ance.stral faith lo nia- 
homedanisra intermediately adopted the tenets 
of the Karmatiaii dynasty. The Suinra race 
Beem to have been ruling as early as A. D. 
1032, but their dominions do not seem ever 
to have been extensive — Elliot, 
g^DMROO, the name by which Walter 
Raymond was known to the natives of India. 
He had been a serjeant in the French army. 
In 1763, on the orders of nabob Mir Kassim, 
he slew all the British prisoners. 

SUMSIHAB, or Samsihar, Hind. A tree 
ofChotaNagpore with hard timber, Cal. Cat. 
Jffx, 1862. 

SUMSUM, Arab. Sesamum orientale. 
Gingelly seed. 

SUMUL, also Sumbul-khar, Hind. Arsenic. 

SUM-UL-FAR, Ar. White oxide of arse- 
nic. 

SUMUNDAR PHAL, also Hijjul, Hind. 
Barrihgtonia acutangula. 

SUMUNDUR JUG, Sumundr-phen, Hind. 
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I Bone of the cuttle fish, considered refrigerant, 
u.sed in eye ointments, also in raesalilis, Gen, 
Med.Top., p. 150. 

SUMUNDER-SOKH — ,? Convolvulus 
arg(‘nincens, 

8UMIIVARTTI, Sans., from sama, equal, 
and vrit, presence. 

SUN, Duk. Rriedelia spinosa, Willd. 

SUN. It. was worshipped separately (II. Kings 
I xxiii, 5) in its physical cliaracter. Bel seems 
to have been a designation of the .snn, amongst 
those who worshipped the heavenly host. The 
hindoos still worship tlie sun, and the Parsi 
race turn to the sun as an einbiem of light. 
The Egyf)tian snn deity, was known there as 
Mn, O.siris and Ra. The ancient Arians, 
worshi[)ped the sun asMitra, which the modern 
Parsees still do as Mihr, and name their 
children after it, Mihr Bi, being in eveiy 
household. In the city of Heliopolis, (Bal- 
bek) the Assyrians celebrated the worship 
<>f- the vvilh great ceremony. The image 
had been brought from Heliopolis in Egypt. 
The Phcenician Iladad, in Syria, Palestine 
aud Mesopotamia, was the sun-god, repre- 
senting the generative power of the sun, he 
was joined with the IMuenician Poseidon, 
(Deinarus), the wafer-god, and Astarte, with 
her cow-horns, the producing and nourishing 
earth. Amun and Ham are said to mean 
the moon. Ham the chief god of Thebes was 
Aniuii-lla, the sun, the king of the gods. 
Every king of Egypt was styled Zera, or son 
of the sun, and he wa.s often sculptured as the 
j third person of the trinity in the place of 
Chonso. With the spread of the Theban 
power, we note the acknowledgment of that 
power in the spread of the worship of Amuu-^ 
lia. In Nubia and at Elephantine to the 
.south of Thebes, the chief god was Kneph, 
the Spirit, with a ram’s head, who, in imita- 
tion of the worship in the capital became 
Kneph-Ua. So Sebek, the crocodile^ called 
also Seb the father of the gods, became in 
due time Sebek-Ra-Cheni, the god of gene- 
ration, had his name from Ohemi. He 
is ill form a mummy, with his right arm 
raised, and a wliip in his hand. He also was 
sometimes joined to the gods of Thebes and 
formed a trinity in unity under the name of 
Amun-Ra-Chem. At Heliopolis and the 
neighbourhood the name of the god of the 
sun was pronounced A thorn, and he gave his 
name to the city of Thoum. At Mendes in 
the Delta, and at Hermanthis near Thebes, 
the sun was called Mando, and became Man- 
(la-Ru-Pasht, goddess of chastity, was wor- 
shipped chiefiy at Bubastis, and has a cat’s 
head. Athor was the goddess of love and 
beauty ; at Momemphis near Sals she was 
worshipped under the form of a cow. At 
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Sais WMWOwhlpped Keith, the queen of Deity is the foundation of A^iteligion of th^^ 
heaven, the mother of the gods. She wears Ho and Oraon as well as of the Moondak 
sometimes the crown of Lower Egypt. Thoth, By the former he is invoked as Dhurmi, the 
the god of letters, has the head of an ibis, Holy One. He is the Creator and ^e Pi^*- 
and holds a pen in his hand. He was one of server, and with reference to his purity, whi^ 
.the gods of the moon and lord of Hermopolis. animals are offered to him by his votariefr 
‘ Hipimon, the god of the Nile, has water- The sun and moon are both regarded W 
plants on his hand, and carries fruits and deities by the Khond, though no ceremontef 
harvests in his arms, the river’s gifis to his woisliip is addressed to them. In Northerii 
worshippers. Pihah, the god of fire, was Asia the Samoyedes are said to have wor- 
worshipped in Memphis and little known shipped the sun and moon. The earliest ob- 
in Upper Egypt. lie is bauda^id like a jecis of adoration in Rajputanah were the 
mummy and was the chief god of the lower sun and moon, whoso names designate the 
country as Amun-Ra of the upper. The two grand races, Surya and Chandra or 
only group of gods that was worshipped Iiuln. Hud’ha, son of Indn, married Ella* a 
in every city alike was Isis, Osiris, and their | grand-child of Surya, from which union 
family. They had once reigned on earth, sprung the Indn race. They deified their an- 
Thcy were feared less and loved more than cestor Budha, who continued to be the chief 
the great gods, as being between them and object of adoration until Krishna, hence the 
the human race. Osiris had been put to death worship of Bal-nath and Bud’ha were coeval, 
by his wicked brother Typhon. That tlie nomade tribes of Arabia, as* well as 

Fire was held in the highest reverence, those of Tartary and India, adored the same 
by many ancient sects, ChaldiBans, Magians, objects, we learn from the earliest writers ; 
hindoos, and Platonists. Tlic noble principle and Job, the probable contemporary of Hasti, 
of the Pur Zoegonion Trv^^oyyoutou of the the foun(h?r of the first capital of the Yadu 
Stoicks, the universal agent of all nature, on the Ganges, boasts in the midst of his 
the of the Platonists, which, ema- griefs that lie had always remained uiicorrupt- 

nating from the sun, for that, like the ed by the Sabeism which surrounded him : 
other orbs of heaven, was thought to be “If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the 
composed of aetlierial fire, was diffused moon walking in brightness, and my mouth 
through the boundless universe. The Greeks has kissed my hand, this also were an iniquity 
preserved a fire in the temple of Apollo, to be punished by the judge, for I should 
the Romans entrusted its charge to the have denied the God that is above.** That 
Vestal Virgins. The Jews had their sacred ! there were many hindoos who, profess- 
fire, according to the Lovitical laws. All | ing a pure monotheism like Job, never kissed 
nations have had their piers and altars; the hand either to Surya or his herald Bud*ha,‘ 
Les Brames Ini addressent tons les matins we may easily credit from the sublimity of 
des prieres. Agu ni est le IRcu du feu, ils ne the notions of the ‘ One God,* expressed both 
I’adorent, (they siy) que parceqne le feu est by the ancients and moderns, by poets and by 
le figure de Cliiveo, “Seva,** Dieu destrnc- princes, of both races; but more especially 
teur. In Apollonjus’s visit to Upper India, by the sons of Bud'Iia, who for ages bowed* 
he describes the magnificent temple of the not before graven images, and deemed it im- 
suu at Taxila. The sun was adored as the pious to raise a temple to them. At Oodipoor 
brightest symbol of the Deity. The Natchez thesun has universal precedence ; his portal 
of America worshipped the sun with singular (Surya-pol)isat the chief entrance to the city ; 
honours, and preserved with the same rever- his name gives dignity to the chief apartm^i|i 
ence the sacred fires ; and ministers were n]> or hall (8urya-mahal) of the palace ; and frotiS 
pointed to watch over and feed them. Siimpto the balcony of the sun (Surya-gokra) the de- 
exemplo ab iguealtaris in templo. Dei Pers® sceiulant of Rama shows himself in the dark 
etiam didiceruntin suis Pyrosis ignem servarc monsoon as tlic sun’s representative. A huge 
pereunem, quem quamvis non cultu divino painted sun of gypsum in high relief, with 
adoraverint nimio tamen superstitiose ha- gilded rays, adorns the hall of audience, and 
buerunt, efc hodie habeut. The great Gcte of in front of it is the throne. In addition to 
Central Asia deemed it right to offer the horse these, the sacred standard bears his image, 
to the sun, as the swiftest of created to the as does that Scythic part of the regalia called 
swiftest of non-crented being. Colonel Tod the chnngi, a disc of black felt or ostneh 
tells us that Bal-nath was the God Bid feathers, with a plate* of gold to represent 
of the ancient times of India, and the the sun in its centre, borne upon a pole. .The- 
bul-dan was the gift of the bull to the royal parasol is termed kirnia, in allusion to 
sun. In Central India, at the present day its shape, like a ray (carna) of the orb. 
the worship of the sun as the Supreme most revered text of the Vedas of the Hmd* 
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SUNDA. 


sukdibbaitb; 

i IS imparted to a brahman youth on his SUND A-RAIA, Tam. Solanum torrum. 

initiation and is a invocation to the sun.*^ SUNDAL, also Sukur, Duk., Guz., Hind. 
r Bunsen^ Vols, iii, pp* o25, 581 ; iv, 269, Sandal wood. 

316, 325, 687 ; v, 127 ; Sharpes His- SUNDAL-KA-TEL, Hind. Sandal wood oil. 

tary of Egypty Vol. i, pp, 98 to 100 ; SUNDAN, see India, 

r ChaifieiiTs Hindoostan, p, 191 ; Lubbock's SUNDAR, Hind. Blitum virgatum. 

Origin of Civil izaiiony p. 2\5 ; Tod. See SUNDARA BADINIKA, Tel. Viscum 

Hindoo, Rama, Singhalese, Siva, Vidya. orientale, also V. verticillatum, Roxb. 

SUN A or Sanaa, Arab. Cassia lanceolatn, SUNDARER, or Sunduramurtti, a famous 
HoyUy Cassia forskalii, Saiva poet. 

SUNA or sona, Guz. Gold. SUNDE-KIRE, Tam. Desman thus natans. 

SUNAHSEPHA, a bralimin’s son destined SUNDEL, Duk. ’ San taium album, Linn.y 
to be a victim to Varuna. See Hindoo, Sacrifice. Sandal wood. 

SUNAKA, a dynasty of Magadha kings SUNDEL AIIMER, Arab. Pterocarpus 
- of Bharatkanda reigned 128 years. santalinns, 

8UNA MAKHl, Guz., Hind. Cassia elon- SUNDEW, Eng. Drosera indica, Drosera 
gata, Senna. See Cassia plants. peltatn. 

SUNAR or sonar, Hind., a goldsmith. SUNDERBANS. The islands in the delta 

SUNARI, see Kclat. of the Ganges. The name may be derived 

SUNBAL, Hind. Abiitilon iudicum. • from the Chandra bhanda tribe, employed on 
SUN-BIRDS, Cyiinyridae.The purple honey- the salt manufacture there, and like the Molan- 
sucker of Jerdon, the beautiful blue wing- gi.s, only a step or two removed from slavery. 
' ed sun-bird (Arachnechlhra asiatica, Lath.,) Others derive the term from the abundance of 
is common, and nothing can exceed the grace the Sundra tree: and it is said also to be from 
and elegance of its congener, the Ceylon sun- two Bengali words, Sundar ban, greater beau- 
bird (Leptocoma zeylanica). This exquisite tiful forest. The Snnderbun forest occupies 
little creature sports round the top of the ! about 8,000 square miles, which may be re- 
prickly pear, sucking the nectar from its presented by tliat portion of tl.e English coast 
flowers like a humming bird. Neither species, lying between Plymouth and Chichester, or 
• however, subsists altogether on honey, for one hundred and fifty-three miles east and 
flies and minute insects are frequently found west, and reaching ns far north as Gloucester, 
in their gizzards. The brilliant green .spot on or eighty miles from the .sea and occupying 
the wiDg'of the male is wanting in the female, the counties of Wiltshire, Dorset, the half of 
In tlj© gardens the tiny sun-birds hover all day Hampshire, Somersetshire, the half of Devon- 
lojig, attracted to the plants, over whicli tliey shire, and the half of GIoucester.shire. The 
/hang poised on tlieir glittering wings and northern, or cleared portion of the Delta, is 
^ inserting their curved beaks to extract the highly cultivated and densely populated, sup- 
insects that nestle in the flowers. — Adams ; porting 420 souls upon each square mile, or 
Tennent's Sket. of Nat. Hist, p, 249. nearly 5,000,000 inhabitants ; the southern 

SUNBUL-UL-TIEB, Arab. Spikenard, portion on the contrary is occupied by ex- 
SUNCAISHLA, Tel. Poinciana data. tensive swamps and dense forests, and their 
SUNCHUL, Guz. Bit-lahaii. few inhabitants live in boats, not daring to 

SUNDA, see Chalukyn, India. venture on shore by day on account of the 

SUNDA, an island in the Eastern Archi- numerous tigers, nor by night on account of 
pelago, forming with Borneo and others a the fatal miasm, exposure to which is almost 

K mp of islands of which Borneo is the chief, certain death. Dr. J. D. Hooker in his in- 
e Sunda people exhibit many features of a terestiug Himalayan Journal, Vol. ii, p. 340, 
mountain race. They are shorter, .stouter, remarks upon several very anomalous circum- 
* hardier, and more active men, than the in- stances connected with the eastern portions of 
habitatits of the coast and eastern districts, the Delta : — He says, the total breadth of 
Id some respects they resemble the Madurese, the Delta is 260 miles, from Chittagong to 
Sunda Strait has two channels which lead the mouth of the Hooghly divided longitudi- 
iuto it from the westward, the small chan- nally by Ihe Megna ; all to the west of that 
nel between the west end of Java and river presents a luxuriant vegetation, while 
Princes’ island, and the great channel to the to the east is a bare muddy expanse, with no 
Dortbward of the island, betwixt it and the trees or shrubs but what are planted. Ou 
south coftst of Sumatra, which occupies up- the west coast the tides rise twelve or thirteen 
wards of a degree of longitude indented by feet, on the east, to forty or eighty. On 
two large bays, the shores of which are fronted the west, the water is salt enough for roan- 
by numerous islands and rocks. — Raffles' groves to grow for fifty miles up the Hooghly ; 
Hist, of JavQy Vol. \,p. 59. See Johore, India, ou the east, the sea coast is too fresh for that 
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plant for ten milea south of Chittagong. On 
the west, fifty inches is the Cuttack fall of 
rain ; on the east 90 to 1 20 at Noacolly and 
Chittagong, and 200 at AiTncau. The east 
coast is annually visited by earthquakes, which 
are rare on the west ; and lastly, the majority 
of the great trees and shrubs carried down 
from the Cuttack and Orissa forests, and de- 
posited on the west coast of tlie Delta, are 
not only different in species, but in natural 
order, from those that the Fenny and Chitta- 
gong rivers hying down from the jungle. Ma- 
riners, when approaching the Sandlicads, hav- 
ing no land in sight, not even the height of a span 
to guide them, and are obliged to trust en- 
tirely to their lead to inform tiieni of their 
position. The sand that is brought down by 
the rivers hardens under the surface of the sea 
into a concrete, nearly as hard as rock, to 
touch upon which is fatal to any craft ; but 
as the waters des<;eiiding the rivers cut a siih- 
aqiieoiis channel through the sand, the lead 
informs the pilot at once, whether ho is on a 
bank or in a <!hannol. Government pilots are 
always cruising a few« miles from the land, 
and at night coiitinnally hiini blue lights to 
inform ships of their position. The segrega- 
tion of the sand from the mud is as follows : j 
the freshes or heavy rains bring down from | 
up-country vast quantities of sand and earth 
calculated at 40,000 million cubic feet, or 
nearly one-third of acul)ic mile, rendering the 
waters of all the rivers opaque or of a dull 
yellow colour. This body of water rushing 
along with great impetuosity reaches the sea ; 
a contest immediately takes place between the 
■rushing water and the advancing tides, tlie | 
elfect is to cause the heavier sand to subside, ; 
which is done on either side of the river chan- 
nels, forming the Sandlieads, the finer parti- 
cles of mud are driven back or up the rivers, 
and deposited upon, the ten thousand islands 
over which the tide sweeps ; but, as all the 
finer particles of sand and mud are not thus 
thrust back upon the Soonderbuns, some por- 
tion of the alluvium is carried out to sea for 
forty, fifty, and even for sixty miles, where 
silently and slowly it finds its way to the bot- 
tom of the ocean, forming the soft, impalpable 
purple mud so wcdl known to pilots and others 
upprouclung the shores of India. At sixty 
miles from the Soonderbuns the ocean is free 
from any appearance of uatant impurities, but 
nevertlieless^a certain amount of alluvial mat- 
ter is subsiding to the bottom of the sea that 
number of miles from the land, which, proba- 
bly, only commence to sink at forty miles 
from the Soonderbuns. Dr. Hooker alludes 
to the vast increase of the land ou the eastern 
flank of the Delta by the deposition of soil 
driven up by the waves. He says tiie 
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mainland of Noacolly is gradually extending 
seawards, and has advanced four miles within 
twenty-three years : this seems sufficieutly 
accounted for by the recession of the Megna. 
The elevation of the surface of the laud is 
caused by the overwhelming tides and south- 
west hurricanes in May and October ; thesa 
extend thirty miles north and south of ChU-^ 
tagong, and carry the waters of the Megna 
and Fenny back over the land, in a series of 
tiemendous waves, that cover islands of many 
hundred acres, and roll three miles on to the 
mainland. On these occasions the average 
earthly deposit of silt, separated by micaceous 
sand, is an eighth of an inch for every tide ; 
but in October 1848, these tides covered Sun- 
deep island, deposited six inches on its level 
surface, and filled ditches several feet deep. 
These dei)osits become baked by a tropical 
sun, and resist; to a (considerable degree de- 
nudation by rain. Whether any further rise 
is caused by elevation from below is doubt- 
ful ; there is no direct evidence of it, though 
slight earthquakes annually occur ; and even 
when they have not been felt, the water of 
tanks has been seen to oscillate for three- 
quarters of an hour without intermission, 
from no discernible cause. The Snnderbuna 
have no defence whatever to seaward, not even 
an inch in height, every spring-tide and every 
cyclone wave dashes its waters over the land, 
deluging the country with waves, (he impetuo- 
sity and volume? of which are unknown and 
unheard of in Europe ; waves 30, 40 aud^even 
60 feet in height have l>een known to riiip in 
the Bay of Bengal, to dash over the highe^fL 
trees and to (hiluge the wlioio country for miles^ 
inland. TIu? Siinderbnns in their present 
state? can never be inhal>iteel ; they are too ex- 
posed to the fury of the tropical hurricanes 
that arise in the Bay of Bengal, and their un- 
healthiness is so great, from the stagnated air 
and corrupting vegetable deposits, that no hu- 
man beings can ever hope to struggle against 
such fearlul odds ; but should this tract ever 
share in the upheaval that is now going pn 
near Arrac.aii and on tlie Tenasserim Coast, 
rie!h would be the soil that would be brought 
under the plough, and great would be the 
population that would be found to occupy the 
.sea-board tract. Until that time arrive, the 
Snnderbun tract (ran hut remain wasle, an iu- 
accessible, and an impregnable defence to India 
towards the sea. The remains of . temples, 
mosques and other buildings, both liindoo 
and mahomedaii, prove that the couiUiy 
has not only been omre populated, but had 
made great advancement in civilization, Mjt- 
harajaii Pratadyta, built n magnificent city 
in the 24-pergunmth portion of the Sunder- 
buns. Ho made tributary all tho princes of 
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Assam, overthrew 
^ ^ al*my^on the shores of the Mutlah 
and finally ended his days a captive in the Mo- 
gul capital. The storm wave of 1737, a wave 
forty feet above the water level, devastat- 
ed the Suudcrbuus and the ravages of 
Mugs and Portuguese buccaneers completed 
the desolation. Mr. Long has stated that, 
when in Paris in 1848, M. Jomard, of the 
Bibliotheque Royale, showed him a Portu- 
guese map of India more than two centu- 
ries old, in which the Sunderbuns was inark- 
•edoff as cultivated land with live cities therein. 
This was confirmed by a map in DeBarroa’ 

Da Asia,” a standard Portuguese history of 
India; The libraries of Portugal would he 
worth searching for further iu formation. lie 
had, twenty years ago, examined Tarda, a 
town not far from Port Canniug, Avhi<4i was 
the port of the Portuguese beibro Calcutta 
was founded; it was once an emporium of 
trade, and ships must have sailed up by the 
Mutlah, but no ruins now remain. Ho b.nd ; 
seen, 40 miles south of Port Canning, a fine ! 
hindoo temple two centuries old. The cy- j 
clone of 1680, according to ^Ir. Long, curried | 
away more than 60,000 people from the Sun- ' 
devhuns, CafcfUta Hevie?v uVo. Ixiii, ^). 24, 
March 1859 ; Hookey s Ilim<.ilayan Journal, 
See Migration of birds, Saugor islands. Sharks. 

SUNDBYA, or Sandbya, Sans. In hiu- 
dooism, is the recital of prayers accompanied 
by certain modra or gesliculatioiis, and their 
performance by Hindoos. 

SUNDHUR, Hind. Pinus strobilus. 

SUNDHUR or Soondoor, Hind. Red 
lead. 

SUNDHYA, Sans., from sang, prep ; and 
dhoi, to remember. 

SUNDI, Hind. A kind of weevil. 

SUNDLASA, Hind., a flat circular stone 
on which sandal wood is ground down. 

SUNDOOQ, Hind., a chest, or trunk, a coffin. 
Sundooqcha, a box. 

SUNDRA, Tkl., Beng. ? Acacia sundra. 

SUNDUAS or Sundrus, resin of the Vateria 
indica, called by the various names of “ Hast 
Indian copal,” “ Indian anime” and “ Piney 
dammar in Hindi, according to the IM.^kh- 
2 an*ul-adwiya, “Chanderns,” and “Kahrul);i,” 
among the common folk. — Powell's Hand- 
book^ VoL i, p. 410. 

SUNDRA TREE, Ileritiera littsralis. See 


SITNDUL, Hind. A ceremony, an embre^ 
cation of sandal wood. Sundul bath, a cere- 
mony. Sundul ka khor, or sandal wood core. 

SUNDUR, Maur. Prosopis spicigera. 

SUNDUR, a small principality, in L. 15* 
5' ; 76® 34', 24 miles W. of Bellary ; level of 
the iialuh is 1 ,900 feet, CtilL 

SUNEH R1 RA NG, Hind. Gold color. 

SUN FLOWER, Helianthus annuus. 
Sun Flower oil, Oils of Helianthus annuus 
and H. pereimis. 

SUNG,' Hind. Eugenia acris, W, ^ A. 

SUNG or sang, Pers. A stone, see Sang. 

SUNGA-BADI, an atheistical sectamougs 
the Hindoos. 

SUNG A, a dynasty that reigned 1 10 years, 
the first of whom Pushpamitra, (u. c. 178) 
put his master, the last of the Maurya, 
to death. See Magadha. 

SUNGAL, Hind. Abies smithiana, also 
Tax us baceafu. The Himalayan yew. 

SUNGAM KUPPI,Ta>i. Clerodendroii 
inerme, Gcertn, 

SUNGARI, a river of Manchuria. The 
Dauriau dwcdling on the Upper Sungari, 
in the neighbourhood of Tsitsikar, are well 
made, especially the women, and dress like the 
Maiichii in China. The secretaries of the 
j Mandarins who are sent to this part, are pri- 
vileged by a letter from the Khan to select 
any women or young girls whom they may 
fancy. Some of the men whose wives had 
been taken in this manner, still persist in 
considering it a special favour to have such 
fine gentlemen as hiothers-in-law. Others, 
though dis(!Ontent(*(l, are compelled to conceal 
tlieii* chagrin from fear of punishment and 
disgrace. 

SUNGARI ANS, see Kirghis. 

SlJNG-BUSUr, Duk. Zinc, spelter. 

SUNG-DIRAN, an impure and weak 
iiitro-muriatic acid, made by attar or drug- 
gists by mixing equal parts of alum, nitre 
and salt with a little water in an earthen 
pot (gurrn,) and distilling ; an acid fluid 
comes over that is applied to cure herpetic 
eruptions. — OenL Med, Top,^ p, 152. 

SUNGEl PAGO, see Johore, Tiu. 

SUNGGL, ITind. Fraxinus xaiithylloides. 

SUNGHITA, Sans., from suug, prep, and 
hitu, to collect. 

SUNGT-IUJLIT, see Tin. 

SUNG-I-BUSRA, is an officinal article at. 


Sunderban. Lahore. It is a compouhd earthy mass of a, 

SUNDRI, in music.al instruments a * fret/ greyish color, occasionally varying (from the 
SUNDRI,Beno. Ileritiera I ittoralis, , different composition or manipulation) some- 
DC.f Roxb, times it i6 to bo met with in small pieces, at 


SUND BOOS, Arab. Snndarach. other times in a tabular form, as thick as a 


SUNDULE KA PAT, Duk, Elate syl- finger. Whether its name “ basree” be from 
vestris, leaf. ^ Bassora, or from vision, as formerly the lapiil 

SUNDUL SAITED, 'Pers, Sandal wood, diviuus was used, is not known. It is certain 
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that no 2 ii]fc w in it. But; id AinsHe’s Mat. 
ludica, Vol. i, p. 578, Suug busrie is stated 
to, be zinc. According to the analysis made 
by the Professor of Chemislry, Df. Joseph 
Redtenbacher, in the Chemical Laboratory at 
the Thersianutd in Vienna, the constituent 
parts of this compound are : clay, magnesia, 
silica, and oxyde of iron. It is probably 
prepared from Diorite, the analysis of whi(!h 
showed the same ingredients, Sung-e-Busree 
was tried in the cholera epidemy at Lahoie, 
in 1835. — Thirty-five years in the East, by 
Dr. Honig, p. 351. 

SUNGIE BULAK, also Sungie-liat, also 
Sungie tango. See Tin. 

SUNG-I-MARMAR, Pkrs. Marble. 

SUNG-I-MISRI, a red and white stone, 
imported via Pali, is used as an aphrodisiac: 
one tola for one anna. — Geul.Med. Vop,pAh2. 

SUNGKEERTANA, Sans., from sang, 
prep. ; and keertana, to speak aloud. 

SUNGKSHIPTA-SARU, Sans, from 
sangkshipta, abridged, and saru, essence. 

SUNGLA, in theKunawar Himalaya. The 
Barga Pass leads from it. 

SUNGLA, see Barga Pass, Kunawer. 

SUNG-NAI, or Sungraee, Hind. 

Panolia acuticornis and P. eldii, Gray. 

Cervus or Ruaa frontalis, McClelland. 

Cervus eldii, Cal. Jour. Nat Ili&t. 

Rusa dimorpha, Gray. 

Munipore and Malay peninsulas, 

SUNGNUM, see Kunawer. 

SUNGOO, Monctia tetracantha. 

SUNGSKARA, also Sungskrita, Sans., 
from sang, prep. ; and kree, to do. 

SUNG SURMIYA, a concretion from the 
head of a fish comes from Delhi, used as an 
aphrodisiac. Sold at 8 annas a tola. — Genl. 
Med. Top., p, 152. 

SUNGTRASII WANLU,Tel. The stone- 
mason race. 

SUNGTU, Hind. Xanthium strumarium. 

SUNGU, Tam., the Cbank shell. 

SUNGUM, Sans., the fork or point of con- 
fluenceof two or more rivers, always sacred to 
Mahadeva. — 7W’.s liajasthnn, VoL i, p, 16. 

SUNGURH pass; see Khyber. 

SUNG-YAN HILLS border on Fohkien 
in the district of Ping-yang, Wan-chan pre- 
fecture, and in close proximity to Peh-kwan 
harbour 27° 9' 10" N., 120* 32' 6" E. The 
locality has been visited by one foreigner 
only, to whgm we are indebted for most of 
the following particulars. He started from 
Chih-kibight in Lannai harbour, to which 
Ningpo boats resort for trading purposes, to 
the northward of Peh-kwan. 'Three hours’ 
hard walking over a succession of precipitous 
hills crossed by stone steps and pathways 
brought him to the mines. It is stated that 
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no potash nor any other material is emplt^ed 
in the works. Granitic and porphyritic rocks 
abound in the vicinity, and some parts of ' the 
district produce iron and silver. According 
to the Wan-chan topography, the working of 
silver was discontinued in the reign of Waii**lih 
(1615) in consequence of imperial prohibiUoa. 
'This part of the coast has recently become the 
seat of extensive poppy cultivation. " 

SUNGYUMU, Sans., from sung, prepr; 
and yum, to cease. 

SUNG ZEN, Burm. Citrus aurantiom,Zf«aU 

SUNG-YUN, tlie second Chinese pilgrim^’ 
into India, belongs to the year a. d. 502, bht 
his travels were confined to the Kabul valley i 
and N. W. Panjab, they are of much less im^ 
portauce than those of Fa Hiau, more especL 
ally as his journal is particularly meagre in 
geographical notices. — C uniiing ham* s Ancient 
Geography of India, p. 8. 

SilNHAWA, see Tin. 

SUNISHUNNA, Sans. Achyranthes po- 

lygonoides. 

SUNJIE UJONG, a state, in the interior 
of Malacca. — Benh As. Soc. Jour., No. 4 of 
1856, p. 366. 

SUNJEEVANI, Sans., from sang, prep, 
and iiv, life. 

SUNJIRU, Guz. Soapstone. 

SUNJOGATA, daughter of Jye-chand, a 
Rahtor Rajput, the last Hindoo king of Kanouj. 
Her father Jye-chand celebrated the last Raj- 
shuhi in India. Ho did this to soothe his 
vanity which had been mortified by his rival, 
Pirthi, a Cliohan Rajput and the last raja, of 
Delhi, assuming empire by performing the 
sacrifice of the Aswamedha. At the Raj- 
shah i,’ 8 unjogata was led forward to select her 
husband from the assembled princes ; but she 
threw the Bar-mala, or marriage garland, over 
the neck of the gold effigy of the absent 
Pirthi-raj. Pirthi-raj hearing of this, he with 
the elite of his warriors, in A.D^ 1175 carried 
her off from Kanouj, in open day. There was 
a desperate running fight for five days all the 
way to Delhi, losing the best of his warriors, 
but he kept his prize and gained immortal 
renown. For a year they lived happily 
together, but on the invasion of Mahomed 
Gori she urged him to battle. As he left she 
exclaimed, “I shall never more see him in 
Yoginipur (Delhi) but in the region of Swer- 
ga/’ and her prediction was verified, for he 
was taken captive and slain. She then mounted 
the funeral pyre, and this is the first au then tie 
record of sutteeisra. — CaL Rev, See Chand 
Jye Keshu, Pirthivi. 

SUNK, Duk., the Cbank shell. 
SUNKAandBauga, are rivers near Rungloo 
in Sumbulpoor also a nuddyuear Bareilly, and 
near Kookroodie in Gangpoor. • 
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fiUNKAR, a river of Chittagong. 

SUNKEERNA, Sans., from sang, prep. ; 
and keerna, thrown about. 

SUN KR AN DAN A, Sans., from sang, prep. ; 
and krandana, to cry 

SUNKESULU, Tel., or Sunkesur, Hind. 
Soonkasiilu wood. 

SUNKESWARAM, Tel. Poinciana elata, 
Linn, 

SUNKH, Hind., thechank-shell, is frequent- 
ly used by devotees ; also ns an ncconipnninicnt 
to the tumkee. Sometimes they play trios 
and quartettes on the shells alone. 

SUNKISA. The ruins of Siinkisa (not 
called now Samkassa) can enter into no com- 
parison with those of Canon j, even if we 
include the ancient k’hera of wSnraee Uqut’li. 
It is stated as an extraordinary fact that the 
worship of the identical Naga mentioned by 
Fa Hain is still annually performed: hut the 
truth is, that the mound where this worship 
takes place is nothing more than the common 
heap of bricks, or earth, wliicdi we see in 
every village, erected for worship during the 
Nag-Punchnmee. Lieutenant Cniiningharn is 
probably correct in thinking that Snnkisa 
was detroyed in the wars between Prit’hi 
Raj and Jye-chund, but there seems reason to 
conclude that the town must have belonged 
to the latter when it was - captured, for it is 
to the east of the Hallee-nuddee, and is fami- 
liarly known as one of the gates of Canouj. 
Sunkisa h generally recognized amongst the 
learned natives of these provinces, to be the 
site of the Sunkasya of the Ramayana. 

SUNKJIRU, Hinu., Guz. Soapstone. 

SUNKO, see Tin. 

SUNKUR, Gond. Acacia odoratis'sima. 

SUNKUTUN, Hind. Symphytum offici- 


oalf, if tied with a rope of sunn will mis- 
carry. In Guzerat, it is often sown for a 
green manure being ploughed into the land 
just after the flower has appeared. Also in 
the collectorate of Broach, it is somewhat 
extensively cultivated on those broken lands 
and edges of ravines which decline from the 
level of the khannum or black soil to the 
Myhee river. In cleared patclies of the differ- 
ent forosts which skirt and lie at the foot of the 
ghauts, it is said to be regularly cultivated as 
a rotation crop. In Khaiideish the Brinjari 
grow it in spaces which they clear near their 
temporary camps in the rainy seasons and 
in the hilly parts of Mysore, large camps of 
I the same wandering tribe may be seen with 
I their small huts or lightly -stretched tents of 
cloth pitched near the slope of a great river, 
while their cattle are browsing among the 
neiglibouring heights, and whole families are 
busied either in attending to the cultivation 
of sumi or in working up such material as 
tliey have collected from the crop into twine 
and cloth. For the former purpose the hemp 
has to be prepared by a tedious and laborious 
process of beating on a flat stone or wooden 
block, successive blows being dealt by the 
men, each of whom is armed with a heavy 
club. By this means the woody fibre is pret- 
ty effectually got rid of and the article is 
I then handed ovei* to the women, hoys and 
I girls of the company to be by them spun into 
j twine on the rude spindle or pirn which they 
always carry with them. It is no uncommon 
thing to see one of their stout wiry and 
bronzed visages — for such they always ap- 
pear in the line of march— stalking along with 
a child on her back, her eye fixed on the 
movements of the cattle and both her hands 


nale. 

SUNMIANI, see Kelat; Sind. 

SUNN, Beng., Hind. 

Chore sunn, Beng. OoUilaria juiicca, Lat. 

M<B8tapat, ,, Taag, Mahk. 

Brown nemp, Eng. Wucko nar, Maleau 

Hemp J Sunn hemp, „ Sana, Sans. 

Concanie hemp, ,, Kenna, Singh. 

Salsette ,, ,, -ianapa; Shaiiapa, Tam. 

Bombay „ ,, Vuckoo-nar, 

Sunn, Guz., Hind. 

The Sunn fibre has become an article of 
extensive export and of growing importance 
in the great agricultural districts to the 
east ofthe Godavery. In Malal^ar, Canaia, 
Dharwar, Mysore, in all the great grain 
countries to the south, and in Kliuudeish, the 
quantity grown has. more than doubled dur- 
ing the last ten years. In the Konkaus, 
its culture has remained stationary if in- 
deed it has not decreased. Brahmans and 
the higher classes of cultivators consider 
it beneath them to cultivate sunn, indeed 
there is a common belief, that a cow in 


employed in mechanically twisting the fibre 
of the twine on this spindle. In districts 
below the ghauts the cultivation of sunn is 
limited to that grown by the wilder moun- 
tain tribes, and the mussulmnn and hindoo 
fishermen for their nets. The practice of 
sowing tlie sunn plant for the purpose of 
a green manure, proves that the natives ap- 
preciate the effect of manures decomposing in 
the soil : the use of liquid manure specially 
carted for the purpose of distribution was 
common in some parts of the country. Dr. 
Wight gave the following as tlie results of 
his experiments of Ihe strength of fibres; — 


(3oir, 224 lbs. 

Pooley Mungee, {Hibiscus cannabinus) 290 

Marool, {Sanscvicra zeylanica) . 316 

{(JosHypiumherbaceum) . 346 

Cutthalay nar, [Ayave americana) . 362 

Janapa, (Crotaiaria junced)^ Sunn, hindee 407 

y arcum^ (Calotropis yiyantea) . . 662 


The prices of the fibre in the interior of 
Bengal arc stated at from Rs. 1-8 to Bs. 2-8 
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per miqnd^of 84 lbs* : in the interior of the ed for the acre» which is covered in with the 
Madras territories at 2s. a maund. In 1844, common hindoo harrow. In February and 
when FeterSbnrgh hemp was selling in Eng- March, s6on after the flowers drop and befol'e 
land at £ 38 per ton, Indian brown hemp the seed is ripe, it is plucked up by the roots 
brought £ 20 ; sunn from £ 16 to £ 18 and half dried in the sun ; then tied up in bundles 
jute £ 10 to £ 12. In December 1854 Bom- and committed to the water where it is steep- 
bay hemp was quoted at £ 35, to £ 48, sunn ed. Cows feed upon it, yield abundance of 
£ 27 to £ 33, jute £ 21 to £ 25 when Peters- milk ; the plant only bears two or three^ut- 
burgh, hemp was selling at £ 58 to £ 63. tiuirs. The common process of cleaning, in 
Crotalariajuncea furnishes the vast proportion India, is similar to what was formerly em» 
of the so called hemps exported from India, ployed in Britain in cleaning flax ; the stems 
It is cultivated near cities of Oude by wJiich are about five feet long, are tied in 
hundreds ofbeegahs; but in the vicinity of bundles, and steeped in water, weighted with 
villages only in small quantities, principally stones. A few days thereafter, they are beat- 
for the purpose of making fishing nets. Its en, w^hich detaches the integument and coarse 
cultivation could be extended all over Oude, cellular tissue, after which, they are well 
but principally where light soil exists. It washed in repeated waters, and the individual , 
is largely grown all over India for the manu- fibres picked out,free of the vegetable,raucouB, 
facture of rope, string and ghunny bags, the and other impurities. It is then to be well 
exports from tho Madras Presidency was: — beaten on water, to free it from impurities, 

wrung and hung over bamboo frames to dry.. 

Crotalaria juncea of Cuttack, under its local 
synonymes, Chuniput and Chumese, is grown 
in sufficient quantities to supply its wants, 
It is, equal to Petersburgh Hemp, for many and probably more. It requires compara- 
purposes, and when well prepared will bear tively but little tillage, aud not much after 
comparison with flax. A small quantity of tending. The plants, when site and soil 
Madras hemp, 2 cwt., 3 qrs. and 3 lb, was agree, attain to a height of 8 to 9 feet, 
cleaned by Mr. Dixon, at a cost of 6s. \^d. The fibre is separated by threshing and beat- 
This hemp was valued, as imported at £ 24 ing, after the plant, which, at the. time of 
per ton, and produced cutting, is tied into convenient bundles for 

Clean long fibre, valued at Cwt. qr. lb. the purpose, lias been kept imrqersed in 

£ 45 per ion ... ... 1 I 7^ water several days. The hemp is bought in 

Clean tow. £30 per ton, . . 11 9 the bazaar about 7 lbs. per shilling, and rope 

Waste, ... ... 0 0 14^ made of it at 5 lbs. w^eight for a shijling. 

The country paper is made from this article. 

2 3 3 Crotalaria juncea of Lahore, is exten- 

This hemp when prepared by a Patent sively cultivated for its fibre, especially near 
Liquid, became soft, white and so fine when rivers. Sunn prepared for the native market 
heckled as to bear the closest comparision can be obtained at Lahore for 14/. per ton. 
with flax at £ 80 per ton. It is better than The Sunn of Saharunpore is the llibiscua 
any Russian hemp for fine spinning. The caniiabinus. — Cat. Ex., \662 \ Mad. Ex. J, R, 

fibres of the C. juncea, probably form the See A mbaree, China grass, Hemp, Jute or Taag. 
chief part of the product known as Madras SUNN A, or Sunnat, Ar. Traditions of 
hemp, with which a small portion of the fibres Mahomed, usage, law of custom. The tfndi- 
of C. tenuifolia and C. retusa may be mixed, tions consist of predictions and prophecies, 
The Sunn plant, grows readily and yields on which Sprenger considers were invented to 
an average 700 lbs. per acie, varying from 3 oppose Christians: also, of stories, genii, idols 
dwt. to 10 cwt. and soothsayers invented for the heathen 

Wuckoo nar, or Wucknoo or Travancore Arabs ; and, #)r the Persians, announcements 
flax, is a variety of the Sunn hemp, Crotala- as to Chosroes and the East. The traditions 
ria juncea, occasioned by climate and culture, began to be gathered about forty years after 
It is exported to England in a state as if it Mahomed's death, Abu Horeira (a. h. 58) 
had been combed or heckled, prepared for himself a companion of Mahomed collected 
spinning. The fibres are brownish in colour, from the lips of eye-witnesses or of those who 
about three to four feet in length, clean and had heard, no fewer than 3,500 traditions 
shining, and resembling some of the coarser regarding Mahomed. The fathers of tradi- 
kinds of flax. It is believed it would fetch tion are called Sheikh. PiZi^rimcr^e 
£35 a ton as a substitute for flax. In the to Mecca, VoL W, p. \09. 

Northern Circars it is sown in October aud SUNNA MUKKl, Cassia officinalis, 
November, about 120 lbs. of seed being allow- Boyle. 
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Cwt. 

Sunn, Twine. 
Cwt. 

Ghunny Bags. 
No. 

1850-51 

' 2,095 ' 
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■ SUNNAM, Lep. Alurus fulgetis, JF. Cuv.^ 
Sly*, Hard. 

SUNNAM, Tkl. Quicklime. 

SUNNA NEREDU, Tel. Eugenia jambolana. 

SUNNI, Hind., a cap ov butt ou the pole of 
a eart, holding the joke beam. 

SUNNI, a sect of raahomedans who regard 
the *SooDat, or account of the actions and 
traditions of Mahomed as of equal value to 
the Koran. The sunui mahomedau sectarians 
also follow his four successors, Umar, Abu 
Bakr, Usman aud Ali. The mahomedan ro- 
Ifgionists are, however, of two great sects, 
the sunni and shiah, the former being in 
India, Turkestan, Turkey and Arabia while 
the shiah are most numerous in Persia. The 
sunni hold amongst other points, the suc- 
cession to the khalifat to have followed in 
the line of Mahomed, Abu Haki*, Oomar, 
Usman and Ali ; the shiah sect, on the other 
hand, maintaining Ali to have and by right 
succeeded his cousin and falher-in-law Ma- 
homed. There are other points on which 
their sectarian ' differences turn but small 
numbers of the shiah religionists, in several 
parts of Asia as in the w'est of India, believe 
in incarnations of Ali, and of these the Ismaili 
body may be instanced. The inaliomedans of 
India, of these two great religious sects worship 
apart ; but amongst both sects are to be found, 
mixed together, the people of the various 
national or ancestral tribes, Syed, Shaikh, 
Persian, Indian, Moghul, Pathan, into which 
the mahomedans are found arranged, and 
as in some Christian countries the sons 
will be found as suutii and the daughters 
shiah. The sunni are occasionally styled 
Char-yari, as recognizing Abu Bakr, Oomar, 
Usman and Ali to have been tlie first 
four khalifs. The shiah are styled the 
Teen-yari, amongst tlie sunni in the south 
of India the Maharrum is a period of extra- 
vagant amusement, in wdiich many non-Aryan 
and many hi ndoo races join. The sunni, by far 
the majority, at this period grossly outrage 
the grief of the shiah .sect and scandalize 
the learned and devout. — Wils. Gloss. See 
Aimak, Brahui, Kajar, Kashmir, Kazzilbash. 

SUNNOO, see Kush or Cusl^ 

SUNN U, Hind. Araygdalus persicu,Fraxi- 
uus fioribuiida. 

SUNNUB, Tam. Crotalaria jnncea, Liftn. 
SUN-PEL KURA, Tel. Portulaca qua- 
drifida, Linn, 

SUN-PUTTA, Cash. Tobacco. 

SUNRI, a generic title, includes the 
Kalwar, which is also made to include Gurar, 
a Baniya and not a Sunri. It is curious that 
the Sunri, though necessarily impure from 
their occupation, frequently style themselves 


striTBBfiTmoNs. 

Sudras, espeoiallj those who have adopted 
agriculture as a pursuit.— Ca/. itev., No. 110* 

SUN ROSE, Helianthemum. * 

SUNSING, see Tin. 

SUNTAN, Hind. Circumcision. 

SUNTANG, see Kyans. 

SUNTHI, Sans., Can. Ginger. 

SUNUI), a grant, a title-deed, &c. 

SUN UR U, Tel. Ochmi squavrosa. 

SUNURISWARA, the capital of Langala, 
probably only the mime of a temple. 

SUN WAR, a Bhot ? tribe in the north- 
west of Nopal. 

SUNYABAD, see Hindoo. 

8UNYASEE, Sans., from sang, prep., and 
nyasa, to renounce, a hindoo devotee. Some of 
the sunyaseo besmear their faces with ashes. 
The Jews, as an act of mourning, used to 
I cover themselves with ashes ; and the suii- 
' yasee do it as an act of mortification. Per- 
sons, who seek concealment, often assume, for 
a time, the appearance of sunyasees. 

SUP, Hind. A winnow. 

SUPALU, Hind. Delphinium bruiionia- 
iium. 

SUPAM, Sans. Pulse. 

SUPAllA SHAVAKA, Sans. Thespesia 
populnoa, Lam, 

SUPARl, Guz., Hind, Bctel-nut. Nut 
of Aroea catechu. 

SUPARI-AM or Supri-am, or Safri-am, 
IIjni), Psidium pyriferum. 

SUPERSTITIONS. Amongst hindoos, 
the left side is the lucky side in a woman, 
the right in a man. The purport of the 
palpitations of the eyes, or throbbing of 
the eye balls, seems to have been simi- 
larly understood by the Greeks. The 
powder of white mustard is applied to the 
top of the head and forehead and other 
parts of .a new born child as a protection 
against evil spirits. A mixture of the same 
with oil and rice is scattered about to every 
quarter upon the commencement of a sacri- 
fice to keep off ghosts and fiends. The hiu- 
doos stain a new cloth with turmeric to keep 
off demons and disease. Amongst the aveng- 
ing scourges sent direct from the gods, 
the Singhalese regard both the ravages of 
the leopard, and the visitation of the small- 
pox. The latter they call “ maha ledda,** the 
great sickness ; and they look upon it as a 
special manifestation of devi. They say, the 
displeasure of the gods \ and the attraction of 
the cheetahs to the bed of the sufferer they at- 
tribute to the same indignant agency. A few 
years ago, tlio capua or demon priest of a “ de- 
wale,’ at Oggalbodda, a village near Caltura, 
when suffering under small-pox was devoured 
by a cheetah, and his fate was regarded by 
those of an opposite faith as a special judgment 
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from heaven. Such is the avtre inspired by 
this belief in connection with the srnall-pox, 
that a person afflicted with it is alwap ap- 
proached as one in immediate communication 
with the deity ; his attendants address him 
as “ my lord, and “ your lordship,*’ and ex- 
haust on him the whole series of honorific 
epithets in which their language abounds for 
approaching personages of the most exalted 
rank. At evening and morning, n lamp is 
lighted before him and invoked with prayers 
to protect his family from the dire calamity 
which has befallen himself. And after his 
recovery, his former associates refiaiii from 
eommunieatioii with him until a ceremony 
shall have been performed by the enpua, call- 
ed awnsara-pandema, or “ the oltering of 
lights for permission,” the object of which is 
to entreat permission of the deity to regard 
liim ns freed from the divine displeasure, 
with liberty to his friends, to renew their in- 
tercourse as before. — IIvkL Theat,^ VoL ii, 
pp. 15, 1 13 ; Tennen^s Sketches of the Nat 
Hist,^ p. 28. 

8UPEARI, Duk. Areca catechu. 

SUPKRB LILY, Gloriosa superba. 

SUPEDA, IIiKi). Popnlus ciliata. 

SUPIIUUA KUMRA, Bma, Cucurbita 
maxima, Duch.j PV, ^ A, Cucurbita melopc- 
po, Vegetable marrow. 

SUPLAD, Hind. Raliospermura indicum. 

SUPRA of Traus-Indus, Malva parvifolia, 
Linn, 

SUPTA, or Saptn, Sat^s. Seven ; hence 

SUPTARSHEP], Sans., from sapta, seven, 
and rishi, a sage. 

SUPTA-SIND’HU, or Ilapta Hindu, the 
Paiijab, seven rivers. 

SUPTASHWA, Sans., from sapta, seven, 
and ashwn, a horse. 

SUPTASWARA, Sans., from sapta, seven, 
and swara, sound. 

SUR, built on the ruins of Tyre, has a 
population of about 5,000. 

SUR, Duk. Sus scrofa, Linn. Sus indi- 
cus, Schinz., the hog. 

SUR, a Sind grass, perhaps Arundo 
kurka : its flower stalks are beatem into Arm 
fibres called Moonyah, from which string or 
twine is fabricated. 

SUR, Rus. Cheese. 

SUR, a ‘ tone’ in music. A melody, a tunc. 

SURA, of Sutlej, Hyoseiamus niger, Linn. 

SURA, also Tadi, Sans. Toddy. 

SURA, a tyrannical giant, slain by Subh- 
ramanya. See Asura, Kurma. 

SURA, Hind. Hioso.yamus niger. 

SURA, chieftain of the Yadava, father of 
Vasudeva and Kunti. 

SURA, Sans. Arrack. 

SURA. Benign spirits governed by Indra, 
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harboured about the North Pole, who with 
the Asuri churned the ocean, and exti*acted 
the Amritn or wafer of immortality, pending 
which a furious war broke out among them 
iu which Vishnu took a part, as well as Suiya 
and Chandra, who were the occasion that 
Rahu’s betid was severed from its trunk by the 
irresistible operation of Vishnu’s chacr^ $ all 
which allegories figure an eclipse of the sun, 
which occurred near the moon’s ascending 
node. See Devata and Asura. 

SURA, Arab. A chapter of the Koran of 
Maliomed. The scattered Sura were collect- 
ed by Zeid, and these Europeans call the 
Koran. Malioraedans call it the Word of 
God, Kalam Ullah also Koran-i-Sharif, thp 
holy Koran. 

SUUABIII, a cow obtained as one of the 
fourteen products from churning the ocean. 
See Cow, Hindoo, Kurma, Lakshmi, Sacrifice. 

SURABHJ MANU, Tel, A tree grow- 
ing iiitheNagnri Hills. Literally full of milk. 

SUR AGHZAI, fliND. Gymuosporia spi- 
iiosa, Red thoru, in Pushtu, Celastrus parvi- 
flora. 

SURAIII, Hind. A long-necked water 
goglet. 

SURAJ, Hind., of Kumaon, Cupressus toru- 
losa, twisted cypress. 

SURAJ -UD-DOWLAH. Calcutta was 
attacked by the nawab Suraj-nd-DoWlah on 
the 18th June 1756, and captured on the 5th 
August. 

In 1756, Suraj-ud-Dowlah became subndar 
of Bengal. He had previously manifested 
aversion to the English. The governor of 
Calcutta having refused to deliver up one of c 
tlie principal otficers of finance under the na- 
bob’.s late uncle, the governor of Dacca, whom 
the nabob had resolved to plunder, Suraj-ud'-' 
Dowlah attacked Calcutta. One hundred and 
forty-six British fell into his hands and weiie 
thrust into a guard-room, since called ‘ the 
Black Hole,’ where all save twenty-thi'ee 
perished in the night. On 22nd January 
1752 Calcutta was re-taken by a force which 
had been despatched from Madras under 
Clive and Admiral Watson, and •on the 4th 
of Febi uary the nabob’s army was surprised 
and defeated by Clive. Overtures were then 
made by the nabob, and on the 9th February 
1752 a treaty was concluded, by which the 
nabob agreed not to molest the Company in 
the enjoyment of their privileges, to permit 
all goods belonging to the Company to pass 
freely by land or water without paying any 
duties or fees, to restore the factories and 
plundered property, to permit the Company 
to fortify Calcutta and to establish a mint. 
Three days after a contract with the nabob, 
offensive and defensive was signed, War 
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having broken out between France and Eng- 
land, Clive attacked the settlement of Clian'*^ 
deruagore, but Suraj-uil-Dowlah furnished the 
French with arms and money, and was pre- 
paring to make common cause against the 
British, At this junclure a confederacy was 
formed among Sunij-ud-Dowlah’s chief offi- 
cers to depose him. The British joined this 
confederacy and comdinled a treaty with 
Meer Jaffir Ali Klum, :)?ul at the battle of 
Plassey, whieli was fought on the 23i‘d Juno 
1757, the power of Suraj-ud-Dowlah was 
completely broken and .lathr Ali was installed 
by Clive as suhadar of Bmigal. 

SURAJ MUKllI, Hjnd. Jlolianthus an- 
nuus. 

SURAKHAORAlf, Hind., Tl'shtu. Red 
ochre. 

SURAKKA, IIixD. Atriplex hortensis. 

SUKAL, Hind. Pueiauia tnlarosa. 

SUUA-LOCA, the abode ot‘ heroes, the 
Valhalla of the Bajput mythology, literally, 
the sun-plaee. 

SUllALATIGE, Tkl. Ventila^^?! maderas- 
patann, Gn rt. 

SURA AllN SEPPUTTE, 3 \vm. Simrk’s 
hns. 

SURANA, Sans. Tacca pinnatilida. 

SURAN, Hind. Amoiphophallus campa- 
nulntus. 

SURAN, see Jell. 

SURANGRU, Hind. Acacia stipulnta. 

SURAN Jan, also Suran jail-talk, AuAii., 
Hind., Pkk’S. Colehicum aurumiiale, Lwn. 

SURA PADJ, Tkl. Leoa hirfi, Ikinhs. 

♦SUHA-PKCIt, Hind. Fislibone. 

SURA PONNA, Tel. Bairingtonia spe- 
ciosa, /{. fr,,alsoCalysaccion loiigifolia, li. W, 

SURAPURA, ill Kashmir, tlie modern 
Sapiir, 

SURARI, Hind. Heteropogoii coutortns. 

SURASARUNI, Hind. Riolan thesa rham- 
noides, Retz. 

SURASENI ; with iVIathura, as a centre 
and a radius of eighty miles, deserilie a circle: 
all within it is Vi ij, wliicdi was ihe scat of 
whatever was refined in hindooism, and whose 
language, the Vrij-liaslia, was th(3 purest dia- 
lect of India. Vrij is tantamount to the land 
of the Suraseni, derived from Snrsen, the an- 
cestor of Krishna, whose capital, Surpnri, is 
about fifty miles south of iMathiira on the Ya- 
muna (Jumna). The remains of this d:iy are 
called Surpnri. The province of the )Suraseni, 
or Saraseiii, is defined by Menu, and particu- 
]y mentioned by the historians of Alexander. 
In the civil war of his kinsmen, the Kuru 
and Pandu, when he sided with the latter, 
and shared their exile, he had thrown aside 
his Apollonie character ofMuriili, where, by 
the sounds of his pipe (murali) he captivated 
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the slbepherdesses as he attended the kine in 
the pastoral Surasen, and had assumed that 
of Chacradhari, or wielder of the discus, the 
most ancient weapon of this Indo-Getic race. 

SURASHTRA, a province in West India, 
now Surnth, or Gujerat, the same as Balabhi. 

SUllASWATI, the sakti or wife of Brah- 
ma, and tlu3 goddess of learning. 

SURAT, L.2P6', L. 72* 57', iuKandeish, 
a large place on the left bank of the Tapti. 
Level of llie railway 80 feet, Ham, The 
city of Surat is agreeably situated on the 
river Tapti, near its month a wide and 
pleasant stream, cooled by the fresli breezes 
of the Indian ocean. It was here where the 
East India Company formed their first mer- 
cantile establishment. Its population is up- 
wards of a hundred thousand. It has a pinjra 
pol, or hospital for animals. A great fire oc- 
curred at this place, 24th April 1837. It was 
ceded on the 13th May 1800. — Fosfan^sWest- 
ern India^ Vol. i, p, 297, See Kissu-i- 
sanjan, Korambar, Maliratta governments, 
Parvati, Saurasbtra, Sovaji. 

SURAT DOVE and Asiatic pigeon are the 
Turtnr snratensis et humilis. 

SURATI PETTE TIGE, or Surala tige, 
Tel. Ventilago maderaspatuna, Gasri, 

SERB, Pers. Load. 

S U RB A- J AA'A, Bkng . Canua iud ica, Zirm, 
Indian-shot. 

SURBURAH, Hind., stewards at an en- 
tertainment. 

SURBUTKE and Surbund, Hind., see 
Cotton m a 11 u fa(; t u res . 

SURCH, Hind., of Sutloj, the fruit of Ilip- 
poj)hae snlicifolia, buckthorn. 

SURCH I, Hind. Oxalis corniculata. 

SURDE, or Surdy Islands, is in about hit. 
5* 56' N., oil the north side of the Persian 
gulf. 

S U R D 1 1 A R I, ( m u s i c) = gh or . 

SURE-B AV-TUN, taiie-bay-sur. Hind. 
Molmrnim fiiqeer. 

SUREN of Java, the tuna tree of Bengal, 
of which the wood is very light, stronger and 
more durable than all other kinds of similar 
weight produced on the island : as the grain 
is not line, it is not employed in making fur- 
niture, but it is useful for chests, trunks, car- 
riages, &c. ; its colour is red, and its odour 
somewhat resembling that of the cedar. Its 
weight is probably inferior to that of the 
larch. 

SURGA, ill the Himalaya, a light wooden 
bridge with long straight timber. 

SURGANCH, IIjni). Rubus lasiocarpus. 

SURGEON\S AGARIC, Amadou. 

8UR-GUROH, Hind., a leader of a troop 
of fuqeers. 

8URGUTSCII, Kus. Sealing wax. . 
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SUREH RANG. 

SUBI, a town 109 miles from Calcutta in 
Birbhoom. See Khutri. 

SURI, Hind. The husks or skins of pulse, 
mash, &c., which come off when it is split 
into dal. 

SURIA-KH AR, Guz., Hind. ? Saltpetre. 

SURIA-KHAll-KA-TEL, Hind. Nitric 
acid. 

SURIALA, Panj. lletcropogon coutor- 
tus, R, Sf S. 

SURI AM, Lep. Lutra leptoiiyx, Borsf,, 
Bly, Clawless otter. 

SURIA MUKHT, Ilclianthus annuus, 
Linn,, Roxb, Sun-faco. 

SURIGAO ISLANDS, form a compact 
chain stretching from the north-east part of 
Mindanao, in a northerly direction. 

SURI KAN DA, Tel. Arum orixensis, j 
Roxb, Typhonium orixenso, Schott. 

SURIN, Hind. Arum curvaturn. 

wSURINGA, of Hombay? Calysaccion 
longi folia, Roxb., Wight, 

SURINJAN, Hind. Colchicum illyricnm. 

SURINJAN SHIRIN, Peus. See Hcr- 
modactyl. 

SURINJAN TALKH, Peus. See Col- 
chicum. 

SURISHA, Bekg. liengal mustard, Sina- 
pis dichotoma. 

SURIT-KAYA, Tel. Mucuna capitata* 
W. A. 7S6. Carpopogon caj), E, iii, 284, 
Dolichos suruta, Ileyyie, do. The same name 
is applied to M. nivea. 

SURIYA, Singh. Thespesia populnea. 

SURJ, Ben(L, Hind. Sliorea rol)usta. 

SURJA VANSA RAJA, sec Orissa. 

SURJ AN of Multan. A tool used in 

enamelling. 

SUR JO KANI, Sindi. A reed, one of tho 
Grarainacejw. See Sur. 

SUKJOO, a river near Sekrora in Oudh, 
near Gunglce Hath and Uetan in Alinorah, 
also a river at Mhow. 

8UBJU, Beng. Shal tree, Shorea robusta. 

SURKACllUP, Hind. Ribes grossularia. 

SIJR-KAKNA, Hind., to tune an instru- 
ment. 

SURKA VASUKA, Hind. Justicia picta. 

SURKHA, Hind. A quality of charras or 
hemp plant resin. 

SURKHI, Hind. Pounded brick or pottery, 
used when ground fine to mix with building 
mortar : pottery and bricks wlien broken, 
furnish a material for road-making, or ground 
into powder form the ‘ surklii’ used to mix 
with lime for buildiiig purposes. 

SURKll KHAMIDVR, hc(^ Kallir. 

SURKH RUl), see Jellalabml. 

SUR KI CHARBl, Hind. Hog’s lard. 

SURKH RAN(^, Hind. Red or crimson 
colour. 


SURMA-S^BD. 

SURLA TIQE, Tel. Ventilago made- 
raspataua. 

SURLI, Tel. Dalbergia scandeiis. Syn, of 
Brachypterum scaudens, R. Benth, 

SURMA, Hind. Antimony ore, often con- 
founded with lead ore. 

SURMA. The valley of the Surma river 
is separated from that of Munipur by^ a 
meridional range of moderate elevation, which 
is continued to the southward, and sepa- 
rates Tippera, Chittagong and Arracan from 
the kingdom of Ava. Blue Mountain, which 
lies nearly due west of Chittagong, is said 
to attain the considerable elevation of 8,000 
feet, and a peak on the same range forty 
miles to the south-west, in lat. 22, is ele- 
vated according to Wilcox’s map, 3,100 
feet. Sitakund, thirty miles north of Chit- 
tagong, has an elevation of 1,140 feet. The 
provinces of Tippera and Chittagong are 
throughout hilly. Tho rain-fall durii]g the 
monsoon is about the same as in Bengal, at 
least on the sca-coast and in its immediate 
vicinity, averaging 86 inches annually at 
Chittagong ; on the higher ranges in the in- 
terior it is probably much more considerable. 

SURMADAxST, Hind., a small toilet box, 
for holding antimony powder, used as a cos- 
metic. 

SURMA-I-KANDAHARI. Galena from 
Kandahar, 

Surma phari. lit. hill autimony. 

Surma safed, is Iceland spar. Antimony oc- 
curs in various parts of the Pnnjab as a 
black ore of antimony. In composition it 
is a ter-sulphide, and called ** surma.” Ma- 
homedans have a notion that the finest^ • 
kind of surma comes from Arabia in the 
hills of Sinai, &c. The tradition is, that 
when Moses was in tho mount, he asked 
that the glory of the Almighty might be 
shown him ; lie was answered that his mortal 
sight could not b(.‘ar the glory, but through a 
chink of the rock a ray of the light was 
allowed to full on him, and the rock on which 
the ray fell becamo meltt.‘d into antimony. 

SUUMA-ISFAII ANl, Hind. Glistening 
hannatito, a kind of iron ore, erroneously 
called antimony of Ispahan by natives, ditto, 
used by men for staiiiing the eyelids. Galena 
is sold for it in I be bazaars, wo?nen use kohl. 

SURM.V-SAFED, Iceland spar, found in 
rocks in Kabul, is extracted and broken into 
erystallino fragments, more or less opaque, 

It is omj)loyed by tho natives as an as- 
tringent in oplitbalmia, gonorrhma, and 
other fluxes, in doses, internally, of 70 grains, 
and also externally as a local application. 
It is called Surma safed, or white anti- 
mony, from being thought to be similar to 
black antimony, the common tersulphide of 
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SUKSUTTEK. 


SURVEYS IK INDIA. 


ihst metal. Price Sd. per lb . — Local Com- 
imtitee^ Cuttack. ' 

SURMAI, Rang, Hind. Deep blue-black, 
indigo. 

SURME-KA-KAlrM, Hind. Blncklead 
pencils. 

SURMI, Hind. Inferior antimony ore ; 
also sulphide of zinc. 

SURNA CHETTU, or Sarva cliettu, Tel. 
Casuarina muricata. 

SURNUREA is an abbreviation of Surjoo- 
parea, or people living in Sunar, i. e.^ the 
other side of the Surjoo, or Gogra. The tra- 
ditions of the peninsula relate that Parasura- 
ma stood on the promontory of Dili, compel- 
led the ocean to retire and shot his arrow over 
the site of Kerala or Malabar and presented 
the new territoiy to the colonists whom he 
invited from the north and thus, to the pre- 
sent day the brahmins of Malabar and Canara 
are mostly of the five northern nations. — 
Elliot. 

SURNA, Hind., a pipe or clarionet. 

SURO, Jav. Betel leaf. 

SUROD, Hind., a kind of guitar or 
seetar, having catgut or silk strings. 

SUROTUN, a festival. 

SURPA, Made. Memecylon ramiflorum, 
Lam. 

SURPx\-CHITRA, Sans. See Kalan. 

SURPANKA, Beng. Tophrosia pur- 
purea. 

SURPAYCH, or Sur-pech. Hind. A 
head ornament. 

SURPAGNA, San 3., from snrpa, a scr- 
pent, and han, to destroy. 

SURPHUNKHA,Bkng.,Hind. Tophrosia 
purpurea, Calophyllura inophyllum. 

SURPOSII, Hind., dish covers. 

SURPUN-KA-PIIUL, Hind. Flowers of 
Calophyllura inophyllum. 

SURPUN KA TEL, Hind. Oil of Calo- 
pbyllum inophyllum, Linn, 

SURRENDHOOL, a wood of Nopaul. 
See Bechia cori, 

SURS, or Suru, Hind. Euphorbia roy- 
leana. 

SURU, see India. 

SURSA, a river in the Hindoor rajah’s 
territory, in the Umballa circle. 

SURSA VA NUNA, Tel. Oil of Sinapis 
alba. Mustard oil. See Oil. 

SURSI or Sarraska, Tel., Guz., Hind. 
Rape oil. 

SURSI, or Surrus, Guz., Hind. Rape 
seed. 

‘ SURSINJLI, Hind. Cratasgus oxyacan- 

tha. 

SURSON, Hind., a variety of mustard 
seed. 

SURSUTTEE, a river running in the 
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Umballah district of the N. W; Provinces 
near Umballah and in Ajmir near Sidowrah 
in Umballah, 

SURU. The Suru glacier terminates ab- 
ruptly iu a vaulted cavern, from which the 
Sind or Wurdwun river takes its rise. — 
Adams. 

SURUJ, Hind. The Sun. See Kol. Su- 
rya. Sun. 

SURUKII-KANEL, Hind. Nerium coc- 
cineum. 

SURUL, Hind. Pinus longifolia. 

SURUM ? Arum esculentum. 

SURUS or surras, Duk. Cupressus glau- 
ca, also Cupressus sempervirens. Evergreen 
Cypress. 

SURV or Shajr-ul-Hyat, the Tree of Life, 
Hind., Pers. Cupressus sempervirens. 

SURVEYS IN INDIA. Mr. Clement 
Markham produced a valuable memoir on 
a very interesting feature of Indian ad- 
ministration, namely, “Indian Surveys.” In 
bringing together “ a complete record” of the 
work done by officers of the old Indian Navy, 
of the Indian Engineers, Staff Corps, and 
Civil Service, the author has made good use 
of a v.ast body of precious materials, which 
attest the diligence and the scientific skill of 
those to whom the Indian government has 
been indebted for the large results present- 
ed in Mr. ^larkham’s goodly volume. In 
this “ Memoir” the progress of Indian sur- 
veying is carefully traced, from the first re- 
searches made by officers of the Bombay 
Marines in the beginning of tho 17th century, 
down to tho great trigonometrical surveys of 
Everest, Waugh, and Walker. Due space is 
accorded to the achievements of Colonel 
Thuillier, who pressed forward the revenue 
.and topograpliical surveys of tho last twenty 
years. Tho progress of geological research 
under Lambton and his able successors is full 
mid clearly described ; nor does the author 
fail to do justice to the labours of English 
archaeologists in India, since the first forma- 
tion of the Asiatic Society under Sir William 
Jones followed up by the patient researches 
of Colonel Mackenzie, James Prinsep, Sir 
Walter Elliot, General Cunningham, Major 
Kittoc, and Mr. James Fergusson. Due no- 
tice is also taken of those who, like the 
Messrs. Schlagintweit, have distinguished 
themselves in the field of Indian meteorology. 
There is an interesting chapter on Indian 
astronomers, and physical geography is 
handled at some length. In a period of 30 
years with but very few parties at the com- 
mencement and only increasing very gradual- 
ly 160,000 square miles of country, an area 
considerably larger than the whole of tho 
British islands, was completed and map- 
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ped by one branch of the department alone 
at a cost of not more than 32 shillings 
and 8 pence per mile ; whilst the revenue 
surveys likewise yielded excellent topo- 
grapical maps on a similar scale of 364,000 
square miles of country between the years 
1846 and 1866 or during Colonel Thuillier’s 
incumbency and superintendence of the opera- 
tions at a mean average cost of 50 shillings ! 
and 8 pence per square mile. The combined | 
results from the large area of 524,000 square ! 
miles or upwards of four times that of Great | 
Britain executed at a total cost of Rs. ' 
1,25,00,000 (one hundred and twenty-five | 
lakhs), yielding a mean average rate of 47 i 
shillings and 3 pence. — Ann, Ind, Adm^ Vol, \ 
xii, p. 8 1 ; Home News, ' 

SURVA-BHOOTA-KSHAYA, Sans. 
From sarva, all, bhoota, souls, and kshee, a 
decay. ! 

SURV V A-D AKSHINA , Sans. From surv- 
vu, all, and dakshina, a fee at dismission. 

SURVVA-MANGULA, Sans. From sar- 
va, all, and ranngala, good. 

SURWUL, also Surwulla, Hind. Andro- 
pogon aciculatus. 

SURYA, the snn worshipped by the hin- 
doos, in the llig Vedsi, 1,115, 1 is Surya 
atma jagatas tashthusas^ cha, the sun is the 
soul of all that moves and rests. Surya, or 
the Sun, called also Savitra, Mitra, Aiya- 
raan and other names, was a vedic god, who | 
continues to be worshipped down to the 
present day, by hindoos and Zorastrians. 
The solar race of Kshetryas who appear in the 
Ramayana, derive their origin from the sun : 
but, in the higher spirit, the sun is re- 
garded ns divine, as pervading all things, as 
the soul of the world and supporter of the 
universe. In a verse of the Rig Veda (iii, 62 
V. 10) this idea is supposed to be indicated. 
It is O’m ! Bhiirbhnva suvaha, O’m ! Tatsa 
vit’hru vnrennyam. B’hargo devassya dhimahi 
dhiyo yona ha pracho dayath : O’m ! earth, air, 
heaven. O’m ! let us meditate on the supreme 
splendour of the divine sun. May he illumi- 
nate our minds. And, at the present day, 
the enlightened brahmins regard this verse as 
an invocation to the several deities who are 
implored by the worshipper to aid his intellect 
in the apprehension and adoration of God. In 
connection with the sun as a hindoo deity, are 
the 12 Aditya, sons of Aditi, the universe. 
In the later Vedic age, they were identified 
with 12 signs of the zodiac, or the sun in its 
twelve successive signs. 

Soma, also Chandra, the moon, is chiefly 
celebrated in the Vedas in connection with 
the soma plant, but in the Mahabharata is 
the mythical progenitor of the great lunar 
race of Bharata. The Aswini, apparently a 
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personificatidn of light and moisture^ as sons 
of the BUD, also as the sun’s rays, are noticed 
as the physicians of the gods. They are de^ 
scribed as young and handsome and riding on 
horses. Vayu or the air, and the maruts or 
winds are personified and invoked. The marutS 
are depicted as roaring amongst the forests t 
compared to youthful warriors bearing lances 
on their shoulders ; delighting in the soma 
juice like Indra, and like him, the bestowers 
of benefits on their worshippers. Ushas or 
the dawn, the early morning, the first palo 
flush of light, is compared to a mother 
awakening her children, to a lovely maiden 
awakening a sleeping world : to a young 
married maideu, “ like a youthful bride before 
her husband, thou uncoverest thy bosom with 
a smile.” As a goddess, she is styled the (Rig 
Veda, i, 123, v. 2) mighty, the giver of light; 
from on high sho beholds all things ; ever 
youthful, ever reviving, sho comes forth to 
the invocation. Indra, according to Bunsen, 
(iii, 587, 8, iv. 459), is the prototype of Zeus, 
and was a personification of Ether, Soma was 
offered to him in sacrifice. 

Ramesa, chief of tho Surya, or sun-born 
race, was king of the city designated from his 
mother, Cnshali, of which Ayodhia was the 
capital. His sons were Lava and Cush, who 
originated the two races. Was then Gu- 
shaii fhe mother of Ramesa, a native of 
Ethiopia, or Cusha-dwipa, *the land of 
Cush ?' Rama and Krishna are both painted 
blue (nila), holding the lotus, emblematic of 
the Nile. Their names are often identified. 
Ram-Krishna, the bird-headed divinity, is 
painted as the messenger of each, and the 
historians of both w'cre contemporaries. That 
both were real princes there is no doubt, though 
Krishna assumed to be an incarnation of Vish- 
nu, as Rama was of the sun. Of Rama’s family 
was Trisankha, mother of the great apostle 
of Buddha, whose symbol was tho serpent. 

Sun-worship still prevails everywhere 
throughout Orissa, 

The sun-temple at Kanarak, nineteen miles 
N. W. of Jaganat’h or Juggeniat’h, looks 
dowm upon the sea. Sculptures in high re- 
lief, hut of an indecent character, cover the 
exterior walls and bear witness to an age 
when hindoo artists worked from nature. 
Tho nymphs are beautifully shaped women 
in luscious attitudes. Each architrave has as 
usual the Nava-Graha, or nine brahmin ical; 
planets very finely sculptured in alto-relievo. 
Five of them are well proportioned men witk 
mild and pleasing countenaiiees, crowned with 
high-pointed caps, and seated cross-legged oH 
the lotus engaged in religious meditation. 
The form of the planet which presides over 
Thursday, (Vrihaspati or Jupiter) is distin- 
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Kttiebed. from the other bj a flowing majestic 
beard. Friday or Venus, is a youthful 
woman, with a plump well rounded figure. 
Ketu, the descending node, is a Triton, whose 
body ends in the tail of a flsh or dragon ; and 
Bahu or the ascending node, a monster, all 
head and shoulders, with a grinning grotesqno 
countenance, frizzly hair, dressed like a full- 
blown wig, and one immense canine tooth 
projecting from the upper jaw. In one hand, 
he holds a hatchet, and in the other a frag- 
ment q£ the moon. At Jajpur, also in Orissa, 
is a figure on the wall of a temple, of the sun- 
god, with his seven horse chariot and a colony of 
sun- worshippers continues to keep alive the 
sacred fire in a neighbouring grove. Through- 
out ludia, the stricter vaislinnva sectarians, 
refrain from animal food on the first day of 
the week, which bears the name of Sunday. 
Rabi-var or Bavi-var, as in Great Britain, 
South of Orissa, sun- worshippers, are a cla.ss 
of brahmins ; the highlanders on the N. W. 
of Orissa will not break their fast till they 
catch a clear view of the sun, and sun-worship 
still continues amongst wild races of the 
central plateau of ludia. 

Surya, the Sun, in hiiidoo mythology, is a god. j 
This deity was the son of Kasyaf)a and, 
Aditi, and, from his mother, is called Aditya. 
He is pictured of a deep golden complexion, 
with his head encircled by golden rays of 
glory. He has sometimes four, and at others 
two, arms ; holding a lotus in one of his 
hands, and sometimes the chakra or wheel 
in snother; standing or sitting on a lotus 
pedestal, or seated in his splendid car with one 
wheel, drawn by a seven-headed horse of an 
.'emerald colour, or the seven coursers green of 
the sun. Surya is the personification of that 
luminary, the orb of light and heat. The my- 
thology of the east confirms the opinion that 
the triple divinity of the hindoos was origi- 
nally no more than a personification of the 
sun, whom they call Tritanu, or three-bodied, 
in his triple capacity of producing forms by 
his genial heat, preserving them by his light, 
or destroying them by the concentrated force 
of his igneous matter : this, with the wilder 
conceit of a female power united with the 
godhead, and ruling nature by his authority, 
will account for nearly the whole system of 
Egyptian, Indian and Grecian polytheism, 
distinguished from the sublime theology of 
the philosophers, whose understandings were 
too strong to admit the popular belief, but 
whose influence was too weak to reform it. 
Sir William Jones in a hymn has endeavoured 
to convey the hiudoo views of the Sun’s posi- 
tion amongst their other gods. 

Lord of the lotus, father, friend and king, 

Surya, tby powers i sing : 
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Thy substanoe, Indra, with his heavenly bands, 

Nor sings, nor understands; 

Nor e’en the Vedas thee to man explain 

Thy mystio orb triform, tho’ Brahma tun’d the strain. 

“First o’er blue hills appear, 

With many an agate hoof, 

And pastenis fring’d, seven coursers gi’oen ; 

Nor boasts yon arched woof, 

That girds the show’ry sphere, 

Such hoav’n-spuii threads of colour’d light serene, 

As tinge tho reins which Arun guides— 

Glowing with immortal grace, 

Young Arun, loveliest of Vinatian race; 

Though younger he, whom Madhav.a bestrides, 

AVhen high on engle-plumcs he rides. 

But, Oh ! wliat pencil of a living star 
Could paint that gorgeous car, 

In which, as in an ark, supremely bright 
Tho lord of iioundless light, 

Ascending calm o’er the empyrean sails, 

And with ten thousand beams his awful beauty veils 1” 

The mystic orb triform alludes to the omni- 
potent and iiicompreliensiblo power repre- 
sented by the triple divinity of tho hindoos. 
The flower of the lotus is said to expand its 
leaves on the rising of the sun and to close 
them when it sets. The As win i kumara, tho 
twins of the hindoo zodiac, are called tho 
children of Surya, from Aswini, a form of 
Parvati in the shape of a marc, into whoso 
nostrils Surya breathed, and thus impregnated 
her with sun-bearns and gave birth to the As- 
wini. Surya is, by some writers, called tho 
regent of the south-west. He presides over 
Aditwar, or Sunday from Adit, the first, and 
War, day. Surya has various names. In tho 
Gnetri he is called Savitri, as tho symbol of tho 
splendour of the supreme ruler, or the creator 
of tlic universe. Prabha, or brightness, is the 
consort or sacti of vSurya. She is also Chayn, 
or shade, which form she assumed in conse- 
quence of not being able to euduro the inten- 
sity of the splendour of her lord. Tho 
Sauria sect of hindoos derive their name 
from tho radiance of their deity, “soor, 
briglit.” He is, in his mortal form, the 
progenitor of tho two great Khetri tribes, 
the Suryabansa and Cliandrabansa, tho de- 
scendants of which are termed tho child- 
ren of the sun and moon. In tho centre of pic- 
tures, Surya is represented standing on a lotus 
pedestal, and holding in each hand a richly 
sculptured lotus sceptre. His mughut or cap, 
ear-rings, dress and ornaments are equally 
rich. IJeforo him stands, also on a pedestal, 
a handsomely formed female, Prabha or bright- 
ness, his consort or sacti. At her feet, and in 
the front of tho pedestal, is the legless Arun, 
holding “ the heaven-spun iQins” in one hand, 
and a whip in the other, guiding the seven 
coursers of the sun which are represented on 
tho socle. On each side of Surya are two at- 
tendants, those nearest carrying chowries, 
another a sword, and the fourth a cup. At 
their feet are smaller figures with bows, from 
which they appear to have just discharged 
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tlieir arrows. In the back ground are the 
figures, animals and foliage,' usually seen iu 
hindoo sculptures, first idolaters of the visible 
suu, and by the hiudoos by their three prin- 
cipal deities, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva,personi-. 
fications of his attributes, creation, preserva- 
tion, and destruction. Surya is believed to 
have descended frequently from his car in a 
human shape, and have left a race on earth, 
who are equally renowned in the Indian stories 
with the Heliades of Greece. It is very sin- 
gular that his two sons, called Aswina, or 
Aswiiii-kuinara in the dual, should be con- 
sidered as twin-brothers, and painted like 
Castor and Pollux, but they have eacli the 
character of Esculapius among the gods, and 
are believed to have been born of a nymph, 
wdio, in the form of a mare, was impregnated 
with sun-beams. Surya, or thesun, isexclusive- 
ly worshipped by a .sect, hence called Suras, 
or Saiiras, who acknowledge no other deity ; 
but this sect is not so nninerons as those of 
theSaivaand the Vaishnava, of which latter, 
indeed, they may perhaps be, in strictness 
termed a branch. As well as a solar, the 
hindoos have a lunar, zodiac, divided into 
twenty-eight mansions, called Nakshatra, and 
believed to have been so divided or invented 
by Dak.sha, a mythological son of Brahma: 
lienee their poetical astronomy feign these 
Nakshatra to bo the olFspring of daughters 
of Daksha, and, as diurnally receiving the 
moon in his ethereal journey, to be the wives 
of Chandra. Of these wives, Chandra is 
fabled to have the greatest affection forRohini, 
the fourth daughter of Daksha, who, on the 
complaint of the majority of this pointed 
p.artiality, cursed Chandra with a consumption 
that continued fifteen days, but on his due 
repentance, his strength and power were 
eventually restored: the meaning of this story 
which is detailed in the Siva-Purana, is obvi- 
ous, viz., an allusion to the waning moon. 
Chandra, like the western Lunus, is some- 
what proverbial for inconstancy, and tales are 
related of his adulterous communication of 
his influences to the radiant spouses of others 
of the heavenly host. Amongst hindoos the sun 
is adored under a variety of names, as Surya, 
Mitra, Bhascar, Viava, Vishnu,, Cariia, or 
Kaun, likewise an Egyptian epithet for the 
sun,— Myth, Hind., p. 129; Moor, p, 
291 ; Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. i, pp. 602, 603. 
See Aditi, Burabur caves, Chandra Graha, 
Hindoo, Inscriptions, Rajputs, Kol, Kama, 
Saraswati, Savitri, Sun. 

SURY A-G AS, Singh. Thespesia populnoa 
Lam. 

SURYA KANTI CHETTU, Tel. loni- 
deum sufFutricosum, Ging. 
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SURYA KHAND, a hot spring at Bha- 
drunath. 

SURYA MANDALA, is the supreme 
heaven of the Rajput. 

SURYA RATNALU, Tel. Quamoclit 
peiinatura, Th. ? 

SURYA SIDDIIANTA. The first (though 
not the oldest) of the authentic and inspired 
Sastras, held in great veneration by all manner 
of hindoo astronomers, although they acknow- 
ledge that its elements, without the assistance 
and use of the tikas, or commentaries, no 
longer furnish means for representing the 
true positions of the planets. It is pretended 
that this book was revealed 1,000 years before 
the begiuiug of the Tretayug (a. 302 710U 
Aiite-christum). European commentators, 
however, have all agreed to reduce consider- 
ably this enormous antiquity, though they still ' 
differ vastly in their opinion touching its true 
epoch ; some supposing it to have been written 
2,050 years before Chi’ist (?. e., 98 years after 
the flood), others in the 1268fch year of the 
Christian era. Mr. Bentley, however, seems 
to have proved, after a vejy profound research 
that let the antiquity of the Surya siddhanta 
be what it may, it only came into general use 
in A. D. 538. — Kala Sankalita, pp. 7, 69, 90, 
129, 200, 239, 246, 325, and tables xvii, 
xlviii and xlix. See Varaha ; Mihira. 

SURYA SAVARNI, due of the 14 Patri- 
arehs who preside successively over the 14 
Manwantaras of the Calpa. 

SURYA- VAN SA, or Solar dynasty. This, 
as collated from the lists of Sir William 
Jones, Professor Wilson, Colonel Tod and 
Ilaniilton, commenced with Marichi. 

Kasyapa Muni, married Aditi, Daksha’a 
daughter. 

Vavaswana, or Surya, the sun, 

Sradadeva, or Vaivaswata (the sun) king 
of Ayodhya. 

Ikshwaku in the Treta Y^uga, n, c. 3500 
Jones, 2200 Tod. 

From Ikshwaku sprung the two Solar 
dynasties of Ayodhya (Oude) and Maithala 
(Tirhut.) In the Oude dynasty we find 
Ilarischandra, king of India, Bhagiratha, who 
brought down the Ganges. In that of 
Tirhut, Swadliaja, the father of Sita, who 
married Rama, the hist of the line of Oude in 
the Dwapar Yuga or Brazen age. 

The third Solaf line of Vesala, was also 
descended from Sradha Deva, Vaivaswata (the 
sun) king of Ayodhya, and father of Iksh- 
waku, in this line occurred Triuaviudhu, father 
of Brabira, who married Visvarawa Muni, 
and Besabiraja or Visala who founded Vaisali 
(Allahabad.) — Thomas' Frinsep. 

SURYA-VANSA, Singh. A Ceylon caste. 
The principal castes iu Ceylon are four, viz., 
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the Surye Vaitse or royal race. This has two 
divisions, viz. : Goe VVanse, cultivators, the 
most numerous in the island, and to it belong 
the nobles, chiefs, priests, and nearly all the 
government servants. Nille Makareya, or 
shepherds, is the second division of the Su- 
lya. 

SURYA VASISTHA, see Varalm. 

SUS, the hog genus of mammals, of the 
family Suidae. 

Khanzir, Ar., Peus. Diikar, Mahu. 

Baraha, Beng., Sans, licbi utan : Babi 
Indian wild boar, Eng. alas: Babi, Malay. 

Hog, ,, Ghrishvi, Sans. 

Choiros, Ou. Varaba, „ 

liazir, Heb. Walura, Singh. 

Jangli Sur ; Sur, Hind Koka, Tel. 

Sub sorofa : Porciia, Lat. | 

' The wild hog abounds in many parts of 
India and the males attain to a very large 
size: it is generally believed that (here is no 
specific difference between the wild hog of 
£uropc and India. The adult males dwell 
apart from the herd. The Avil<l boar is con- 
stontly hunted by Europeans on horseback, 
with the spear ; Natives of India hunt the 
boar with dogs. All the wild hogs in the 
Archipelago are small animals, compared with 
the wild boar of Europe or eveu with that of 
continental India. 

The Sus verrucosus, so called from the 
fleshy excrescence on the sides of the cheeks, 
has a grotesque and a formidable appearance, 
but is in reality a timid animal. The number 
of them in Java is immense, and in passing 
along the highway, in particular districts, 
scores of them are to be seen. 

Mr. Blyth distinguished from the hog 
common iu India, a specimen sent to him from 
Ceylon, the skull of which ajiproaclies in form, 
to that of a species from Borneo, the Sus bar- 
batus of S. Muller, 

The genus Babirussa, of F, Cuvier, takes 
its name from two Malay words, Balii, hog, 
and Busa, a deer. It is tlie Sus habyrussa 
of Linneeus and the B. alfurus of Lesson, and 
occurs ill the islands of Burn or Bourou one 
of the Moluccas, and iu Celebes and Ternate. 

The Porcula salvania, Hodgson, the Pigmy 
Hog of the Saul Forests of N. India, is the 
Sano banel and Chota sur of the natives of 
India. Confines itself to the deep recesses of 
primeval forest. The adult males abide con- 
stantly with the herd, and are its habitual and 
resolute defenders. 

The boar is the male of the hog or swine. 
Of these in Asia are seven species, viz., Sus 
scrofa, Linn, var S. Indicus ; Bengalensis ; 
Andamensis, Malayensis ; Zcylaneusis ; Baby- 
russa and Papuensis. When the wild boar of 
India, the Sus Indicus, has the run of culti- 
vated lands, it eats daintily. But when stint- 
ed for food, it will revel on a dead camel, and 
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ip Cutch, when pressed by want, it prowls 
around the villages in search of refuse. 

The wild boar of India is shot and hunted 
with dogs by natives, but the British sports- 
men, iu India, hunt it with the horseaud spear; 
and, undoubtedly, of all the wild creatures 
iu ludia, the wild boar exacts from its pur- 
suers the greatest care. The Sus indica of 
Pallas, the Sus scrofa of other naturalists, 
the common wild boar, is supposed to be the 
parent of one of the two groups into which 
pigs are arranged. The Sus scrofa group or 
breed is known as the Chinese breed and ex- 
tends into Europe, N. Africa and Hindustan, 
but in the latter country, the hoar of the N. W. 
provinces is not higher tlian 36 inches, though 
that of Bengal attains 44 inches. The parents 
of the group is unknown. 

Sus indica is not known in a wild state, hut 
its tloniestioated forms come near to S. vitta- 
tiis of Java. The Roman or Neapolitan pig, 
the domesticated breeds of China, Cochin- 
China, Siam, the Andalusian, Hungarian, the 
swine of S. E. Europe and Turkey, and the 
Swiss, are all of the Sus indica group, which, 
it is said by a Chinese author, cau bo traced 
Rack for 4,900 years. The Japan masked 
pig is the Sus pliciceps of Gray, and has a 
deeply plicated or furrowed skin. According 
to Dr. Kclaart, there are two species or 
varieties iu Ceylon: the Newera Elia boar, 
and the low country 8. zeylonensis. Of the 
Papuan hog, Macgillivrny says two or three 
small pigs, of the same description as that 
hitherto seen (Sus Papuensis), were pro- 
cured ; and he obtained two fine live opossums, 
of a rare and singular kind (Cuscus macula- 
tus), for an axe a-piece. They appeared to 
bo quiet gentle animals, until much irritated, 
when they bit hard. He fed them at first 
on ripe cocoanuts, of which they were very 
fond ; but latterly they became accustomed 
to pea-soup. — Sykes' Cat. Deck. ]\lnm,,p. 11 ; 
Crawfurd, Diet., p. L32 ; Tenuent's Sketches 
of the Natural History of Ceylon, p. 69 ; 
Catalogue of Mammalia in the India House 
Miismm ; Forest Ranger ; Darivm ; Macgil- 
livraf/s Voyage, Vol. i, p, 2S5-6. See Ba- 
birussa, Boar, Mammalia, Sus. 

SUS CRISTATUS, Wagner. Syn. of 
Sus scrofa, Lhm, S. indicus, Schinz. 

SUSA, the modern Shush, is some farsangs 
S, S. W. from the town of Dizful, on tlio 
iianks of the river Dizfnl. It contains the 
tomb of the prophet Daniel, and beneath, the 
apartment containing the tomb is a vault into 
which (D.aniel vi, 16,) Daniel was cast by 
order of Darius. Its western wall is close to 
the loft hank of the river Shapur or Shoiier, 
probably the Eulieus of profane writers and 
the Ului (Dan. viii, 2,) of Scripture. 
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sirs, Hub. Horse. 

SUSA, see Viswamitra. 

• SUSA, Bkng. Common cucumber, Cucu- 
mis sativus. 

SUSA, of Buffon, Platanista gangetica. 

SUSAN, sec Luristan. 

SUSHA, Beno. Cucurais sativus, TAnn 

SIJSHENAS, Sans. Carissa caraiidas, Linn. 

SUSIA, a striped coloured fabric much used 
for making * paijamas or loose trousers. 

Siuli susi, do-kaiuii ‘ susi char,’ * P*inj^ Ji**d 
‘sat-kannr varieties of susi, according to the 
number of stripes. 

Sufiyana, a kind of susi. 

Chaukaunia, a cotton striped fabric, a broad 
susi. The term kanui seems intended for 
khani, liteially houses, or chccquered. 

SUSIANA. Khuzistan represents the Su- 
sianu of Strabo, as well as the Cissia of He- 
rodotus. Towards the eastern frontiers are 
the ruins of Ivhajoun and Kurdistan in the 
centre, those of Agiiies (probably represented 
bv Ahwaz) towards the west. That the geo- 
graphy of the province was well known be- 
fore the time of Herodotus may 1)6 inferred 
from a passage in his works, where it is said, 
that Cissia is watered by the river Choaspes 
on which is the city of Susa, and Jhe palace 
of the great king. It is added that its waters 
alone were tbongbt worthy of being drank 
by the monarch. Presuming that Alexander, 
after setting out from Sirs, nuido a detour, in 
order that he might have hut ouc river to 
cross, four short marches might bo required, 
to briug the army, with its supplies, across 
the Kuruu ; and then both the distance be- 
tween the Kerklrab and Karuii, and the de- 
scription of the course of the latter, will 
afford gi’ouud to believe that this is the same 
as the Pasitigris of Quinlus Curtins and 
Arrian as well as the Euhuus of Pliny and 
Ptolomy. The route from Bussorah to the 
ruins of Ahwaz, in Khuzistan, the ancient 
Susiana is Qn^y.--^tignoAs Travels, p. 334. 
See Arabistan or Khuzistan, Babel, Luristan. 

SUSMANI. The gypsies in Persia arc called 
Susmani, or Susmaniha (in the plural). Many 
gypsies are established near the castle of 
Wittgenstein in Sassmanbauseu. Possibly 
it derived from them its name, meaning the 
abode of the Sussniani ? See Gy psies, Zingarri. 

SUSPENSION BlllDGl^S in Tibet, are 
of two kinds. Vigne saw one at Dodah, 
composed of a strong cable stretched across 
the river, and firmly fixed to the rocks at 
either end. On this, slides a wooden scat- 
like frame-work, to which are attached the 
ropes that pull it backwards and forwards. 
The other kind consists of a very thick cabh 
of twisted birch ? twigs, as a rough foot 
rope, and four feet above it, on either side 


&m. 

are two smaller hand ropes by which Ae 
passenger steadies himself as he walk{J 'On. — 
Vigne, p. 199. See Jhula. 

SUSBAVAS, see Hindoo. 

SUSS, Hind. Missiessya hypoleuca. 

SUS SCBOFA, Porcus, Lat. Hog. V 

SUSSHOLZ, Ger. Liquorice root. 

SUSS-KLEE, or suss-kle, Guz. Hedysft- 
rum albagi, Linn, 

SIISSIT, Hind. Viburnum cotinifolium. 

SUSSU ; Ayar susu, Malay. Milk. * " 

SLJSIT, a primitive household deity, a god^ 
dess of tlie hindoo households, largely wor- ' 
shipped by the households of Hindustan. 

SUSITH, Jav. Edible bird-nests. 

SUSU NAGA, according to the Maha- 
wanso, a son of a chief of Assam. During 
the reign of his son and successor Kala Sang- 
kba, about a century of Snkya Muni’s death, 
the second convocation of buddhist priests 
was held- 

8U SUP, the Malay name of a tree haying 
a bright scarlet flower, found on the island- of 
Pulo chiku kob. 

SUS VERRUCOSUS, see Hog. 

SUS VITTATLIS, SchL Syn. of Sue 
indicus, Schinz., also Syn. of Sus serofa, Linn, 
the common bog. 

SUTA, a flrmous Risbi. 

SUTA, Sans. A class of bards who used 
to recite the Mabnbarata. 

SUTA, Guz., Hind. Yarn. 

SUTA MULLI, Sans. Asparagus race- 
mosus, Willdc, 

SUTAR or carpenter, one of the live hin- 
doo artizuns ; llio others are, 

Sonar or goldsmith. 

Loliar or blacksmith, 

Suugtrash or stone-mason. 

Coppersmith. See Viswakarma. 

SUTEEKA, Sans., from sa, substituted 
for saha, with, and teeka, a commentary. 

SUTEI, Hind. Fraucocuria crispa. 

SUTE LG U L, Trans-Indus. Matricaria 
charaomila, Linn. 

SUTHERLAND, Colonel, a Madras mili- 
tary ofllcer distinguished as a political Resi- 
dent at Gwalior ; a man of great benevolence 
and the avowed friend of native states. 

SUTllERLANDIA GRANDIFLORA. 
One of the Leguminosm, a pretty , shrub with 
scarlet flowers, native of the Cape, and is 
readily increased by seed in good garden 
soil. — liidtielL 

SUTH-MULI, Beng. Asparagus raceme- 
sus, PVilld. 

SUTHOORA, (prop. Sut’hwara). 

SUTHREH SHAIII, .see Hindoo, Sikh. 

SUTI, see Daksha, Parvati, Swastika, 
Vira badra. 
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tbe Surya Vantee or royal race. This has two 
divisions, viz. : Goe Wanse, cultivators, the 
most numerous in the island, and to it belong 
the nobles, chiefs, priests, and nearly all the 
government servants. Nille Makareya, or 
shepherds, is the second division of the Su- 
rya. 

SURYA VASISTHA, see Varaha. 

SUS, the hog genus of mammals, of the 
family Suidse. 

Khan^, Ar., Pkus. Diikar, Mahu. 

Baraha, Bkng., Sans. utan : Labi 

Indian wild boar, Eng. alas : liabi, Malay. 
Hog, ,, Ohrishvi, Sans. 

OhoiroB, Or. Vavalia, ,, 

Hazir, Her. Walura, Singh. 

Jangli Siir ; Sur, Hind Koka, Tel. 

Sub scrofa : Porous, IjAT. 

' The wild hog abounds in many parts of 
India and the males attain to a very large 
size: it is generally believed that (here is no 
specific difference between the wild hog of 
Europe and India. The adult males dwell 
apart from the herd. The wild boar is con- 
stantly hunted by Europeans on horseback, 
with the spear ; Natives of India hunt the 
boar with dogs. All the wild hogs in the 
Archipelago are small animals, compared with 
the wild boar of Europe or even with that of 
continental India. 

The Sus verrucosus, so called from the 
fleshy excrescence on the sides of the cheeks, 
has a grotesque and a formidable appearance, 
but is in reality a timid animal. The number 
of them in Java is imraensc, and in passing 
along the highway, in particular districts, 
scores of them are to be seen. 

Mr. Biyth distiuguished from the hog 
common in India, a specimen sent to him from 
Ceylon, the skull of which approaches in form, 
to that of a species from Borneo, the Sus bar- 
batus of S. Muller. 

The genus Babirussa, of F. Cuvier, takes 
its name from two Malay words, Babi, bog, 
and Busa, a deer. It is the Sus babyrussa 
of Linnteus aud the B. alfurus of Lesson, and 
occurs iu the islands of Burn or Bourou one 
of the Moluccas, and iu Celebes and Ternatc. 

The Porcula salvania, Hodgson, the Pigmy 
Hog of the Saul Forests of N. India, is the 
Sano banel and Cliota sur of the natives of 
India. Confines itself to the deep recesses of 
primeval forest. The adult males abide con- 
stantly with the herd, aud are its habitual aud 
resolute defenders. 

The boar is the male of the hog or swine. 
Of these in Asia are seven species, viz., Sus 
scrofa, Linn, var S. Indicus ; Bengalensis ; 
Andameusis, Malayensis ; Zeylancnsis ; Baby- 
russa and Papuensis. When the wild boar of 
India, the Sua Indicus, has the run of culti- 
vated lands, it eats daintily. But when stint- 
ed for food, it will revel ou a dead camel, and 


ip Cutch, when pressed by want, it prowls 
around the villages in search of refuse. 

The wild boar of India is shot and hunted 
with dogs by natives, but the British sports- 
men, in India, hunt it with the horse aud spear; 
and, undoubtedly, of all the wild creatures 
iu India, the wild boar exacts from its pur- 
suers the greatest care. The Sus iudica of 
Pallas, the Sus scrofa of other naturalists, 
the common wild boar, is supposed to be tlio 
parent of one of the two groups into which 
I pigs are arranged. The Sus scrofa group or 
breed is known as the Chinese breed and ex- 
tends into Europe, N. Africa and Hindustan, 
but in the latter country, tlie boar of the N. W. 
provinces is not higher than 36 inches, though 
that of Bengal attains 44 inches. The parents 
of the group is unknown. 

Sus indica is not known iu a wild state, but 
its domesticated forms come n(‘ar to S. vitta- 
tns of Java. The Roman or Neapolitan pig, 
the domesticated breeds of China, Cochin- 
Cliiiia, Siam, the Andalusian, Hungarian, the 
swine of S. E. Europe and Turkey, and the 
Swiss, are all of tlie Sus indica group, which, 
it is said by a Chinese author, can be traced 
back for 4,900 years. The Japan masked 
pig is the Sus pliciceps of Gray, and has a 
deeply plicated or furrowed skin. According 
to Dr. Kelaart, there are two species or 
varieties iu Ceylon: the Nevvera Elia boar, 
and the low country S. zeylonensis. Of the 
Papuan hog, Macgillivray says two or three 
small pigs, of the same description as that 
hitherto seen (Sus Papuensis), were pro- 
cured ; and lie obtained two fine live opossums, 
of a rare and singular kind (Cuscus macula- 
tus), for an axe a-picce. They appeared to 
be quiet gentle animals, until much irritated, 
when they bit hard. He fed them at first 
on ripe cocoanuts, of which they were very 
fond ; but latterly they became accustomed 
to pea-soup. — Sijkcs' Oat. Deck. Mam., /?. 1 1 ; 
Crawfurd, Diet., p. 1 62 ; Tennenfs ^Sketches 
of the Natural Histori/ of Ceylon, p. 69; 
Catalogue of Mammalia in the India House 
Museum ; Forest Ranger ; Darivin ; Macgil- 
livray s Voyage, Vol. i, p. 2S6-6. See Bu- 
biru.ssa, Boar, Mammalia, Sus. 

SUS CBISTATUS, Wagner, Syn. of 
Sus scrofa, Linn. S. indicus, iSchinz, 

SUSA, the modern Shush, is some farsangs 
S. S. W. from the town of Dizful, on the 
iianks of the river Dizful. It contains the 
tomb of the prophet Daniel, and beneath, the 
apartment containing the tomb is a vault into 
which (Daniel vi, 16,) Daniel was cast by 
order of Darius. Its western wall is close to 
the left bank of the river Shapur or Shoner, 
probably the EuIjlmis of profane writers and 
the Ulai (Dan. viii, 2,) of Scripture. 
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* SUSPENSION BEIDOBS. ' ' 

SITS, Heb. Horse. 

SUBA, see Viswamiti’a. 

• SUSA, Bkng. Common cucumber, Cucu- 
mis sativus. 

SUSA, of BufFon, Platanista gangetica. 

SUSAN, see Luristan. 

SUSIIA, Bkng. Cucurais sativus, Linn 

SUSTIENAS, SiVNS. Carissa carandas, Linn. 

SUSFA, a striped coloured fabric much used 
for making ‘ paijamas or loose trousers. 

Sudi susi, do-kanni * susi char,* * panj and 
‘ sat-kanni’ varieties of susi, according to the 
number of stripes. 

Sufiyana, a kind of susi. 

Chaukannia, a cotton striped fabric, a broad 
susi. The term kanni seems intended for 
khani, litciaiHy houses, or checquered. 

SUSIANA. Khuzistaii represents tho Su- 
siana of Strabo, as well as the Cissia of He- 
rodotus. Towards tho eastern fioutiei-s are 
tho ruins of Ivhajoini and Kurdistan in the 
centre, those of Agines (probably represented 
by Ahwaz) towards tho west. That the geo 
graphy of tlic provinco was well known be- 
fbre the time of Herodotus may bo inferret 
from a passage in his works, where it is said 
that Cissia is watered by the river Choaspe! 
on which is tho city of Susa, and the palact 
of the great king. It is added that its water; 
alone were thought worthy of being dranl 
V)y the monarch, rresuming that Alexander 
after setting out from Sirs, made a detour, ii 
order that he might have hut one river 
cross, four short marches might bo reciuired 
to bring the army, with its supplies, across 
tho Karun ; and then both tho distance be- 
tween the Kerklttih and Karun, and the de- 
scription of the course of the latter, will 
afford grouud to believe that this is the same 
as the Pasitigris of Quintus Curtius and 
Arrian as well as the Kuhnus of Pliny and 
Ptoldmy. The route from Bussorah to the 
ruins of Ahwaz, in Khuzislan, the anoieut 
Susianais Qu'^y.-^Mignon's Travels, 334. 
See Arabistan or Khuzistan, Babel, Lurishni. 

SUSMANI. The gypsies in Persia arc called 
Susmani, or Susmaniha (in the plural). Many 
gypsies are established near the castle of 
Wittgenstein in Sassmanhauseu. Possibly 
it derived from them its name, meaning the 
abode of the Sus.smani ? See Gypsies, Zingarri. 

SUSPENSION BlHDGl^S in Tibet, are 
of two kinds. Vigne saw one at Dodah, 
composed of a strong cable stretched across 
the river, and firmly fixed to the rocks at 
either end. On this, slides a wooden seat- 
like frame-work, to whi(di are attached the 
ropes that pull it backwards and forwards 
The other kind consists of a very thick cable 
of twisted birch ? twigs, as a reiugli foot- 
rope, and four feet above it, on either side 
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ire two smaller hand ropes by which tlie 
.passenger steadies himself as he walks -on.— 
Vigne, p. 199. Sec Jhula. 

SUSR A VAS, see Hindoo. 

SUSS, Hind. Missicssya hypoleuca. 

SUS SCllOFA, Porcus, Ut. Hog. ; 

SUSSHOLZ, Gkr. Liquorice root. 

8USS-KLEE, or suss-kle, Guz. Hedysi^- 
rum alhagi, LiV/w. 

SUSSU, Hind. Viburnum cotinifolium. 

SUSSU ; Ayav susu, Malay. Milk. • ' 

SUSTI, a primitive household deity, a god- ' 
dess of the hindoo households, largely wor- 
shipped by the households of Hindustan. 

SLJSUH, Jav. Edible bird-nests. 

SUSU NAG A, according to the Maha- 
wanso, a son of a chief of Assam. During 
the reign of his son and successor Kala Sang- 
kba, about a century of Sakya MunFs death, 
the second convocation of buddhist priests 
was held. 

SUSUP, the Malay name of a tree having 
a bright scarlet flower, found on the island- of 
Pulo cbiku koli. 

8US VERRUCOSUS, see Hog. 

SUS VITTATIJS, SchL Syn. of Sus 
indicus, Schinz., also Syn. of Sus scrofa, Linn* 
the common hog. 

SUTA, a famous Rislii. 

SUTA, Sans. A class of bards who used 
to recite the Mahabarata. 

SUTA, Guz., Hind. Yarn. 

SUTA MIJLLI, Sans. Asparagus race- 
inosus, Wlllde, 

SUTAR or carpenter, one of the five hin- 
doo artizans ; llie others are, 

Sonar or goldsmith. 

Lobar or blacksmith, 

Sung trash or stone-mason. 

Coppersmith. See Viswakarma. 

SLITEEKA, Sans., from sa, substituted 
for saha, with, and tceka, a commentary, 

SUTEI, Hind. Franemuria crispa. 

SUTEl-GUL, Trans-Indus. Matricaria 
chain omi la, Linn. 

SUTHERLAND, Colonel, a Madras mili- 
tary oflicer distinguished as a political Resi- 
dent at Gwalior ; a man of great benevolence 
and the avowed friend of native states. 

SUTllERLANDIA GRANDIFLORA. 
One of tho Lcgumiuosie, a pretty, shrub with 
scarlet flowers, native of the Cape, and is 
readily increased by seed in good garden 
soil. — Riddell, 

SUTII-MIJLT, Bkng. Asparagus racemo- 
Bus, IVilld. 

SUTIIOORA, (prop. Sut’hwaraj. 
SUTHREH SHAHIj Seo Hindoo, Sikh. 

SUTI, see Daksha, Parvati, Swastika, 
Vira badra. 
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*SUTLAR, (well gear.) level. This tn\ct is called Khadir, as the high 

" StITLEJ, a tributary to the Indus. Its adjoiniug lauds are called Bangui*. — Campbell^ 
remote sources are Lakes Mauasarowara and p. 97 ; WilsorCs Gloss 5 FoioelVs Hand-hook^ 
Rahwan Hrad, lat, 30« 8’, long. 81° 53', 15,200 Vol, i, p. 530 ; Clegh, Punjab Rep,, p. 33 ; 
feet above the sea. Runs N. W., 180 miles ; History of the Punjab, Vol. i, p. 29. See 
S. W. through Bussahir 5 W. to junction with Ariiins, Hindu, India, Indus, Jun, Kandahar, 
Beas ; S. W. to Punjnud. Length 550 miles, Kohistan, Kunawer, Pir Panjal range, Rivers, 
to junction with Beas; 300 miles further Sikh, Yak. 

to Punjnud ; total, 850 miles, I'eceivcs Spiti, SUT-KURMIT, Sans., from sut, good, and 
120 ; Buspa, 52 ; Beas, 290 miles. About kurmnn, to work. 

29,000 sq. miles, or, including Ghara and 8UTNEE, a river near Nagoud in Oon- 
Beas, about 65,000 square miles drained. At chern. 

Roopur, 30 feet deep, and more than 500 SUTNf, loose woollen trousers, worn by 
yards wide. Navigable as far as Filqor in Lahnli men. 

all seasons, for vessels of 10 or 12 tons bur- 8UT-PRUTTPUKSIIU, or SaPpraii-pak- 
then, Bilaspur, a town on the banks of the sha. Sans., from sut, right, and prutipukshu, 
Sutlej, swept away a flood. The Sutlej peo- an enemy. 

pie are amiable and gentle, free of low cunning, SUTRAS, aphorisms. Sutra, means strong. 
Laving the appearance of a mixed race be- and the works so named contain in the most 
tween the Tartar and the common hill men. concise style, doctrines in grammar, metre, 
They are fair, well made and strong, but are law, or philosophy. 

filthy and indigent. The women have a toga This body of religious &c., literature of 
fastened round the waist.. The Batti of Bhat- India forms a connecting link between the 
tiana, west of the Sutlej, is a tribe of line hand- Vedic and the later Sanscrit. They^ contain 
some people, whose origin is obscure. The a concise elliptical and technical expression 
Bagri tribe inhal)iting the district of Bagar, of all the knowledge of theology, philosophy 
between the 8. W. borders of Hnriaua and the and language which had been attained by the 
Sutlej, are said to have been Rnjputa but also brahmins up to the buddhist period. It ranged 
supposed to be Jat. There is a robber race from n. c. 600 to 200. The Grihya sutra, re- 
of this nation settled in Malwa. The Sutlej late the ceremonies to be ])erformed by the mar- 
river is very furious and has a rocky bed: ried householder for his family. TheSamaya 
but on the whole the dilTiculties of floating charika sutras, or Dharma sutras regulate the 
timber are not insuperable ; rafts cannot be affairs of every-day-life. It is chiefly to 
constructed above Bilaspur. The river, at them that we have fo look for the originals of 
the commencement of the rains, is an impetu- the later metrical books, such as Manu, Yajnu 
ous torrent, foaming along its narrow, stony valkya and the rest. Aphorisms or Sutras, 
bed, confined within rocky banks, generally were the usual mode of instruction fol- 
bare and precipitous. It preserves the same lowed in the hindoo liturgical books — the 
character from Kotgurh upwards, the valley Vedas, — whose sacred character hindoos still 
in Bussahir being very narrow, tlie river is acknowledge. 'They were adopted in the 
often not visible from the road, but the noise fourth ])eriod of the liindoo j)rogress, about 
is always heard, as it rushes over the massy b. c., 1,000, and in the Sutras the ceremonial 
boulders. Occasional rece.sses occur at the prescriptions were reduced to a more compact 
bends of the river, where much timber is form and to a more precise and scientific 
stranded, and in the cour.se of 120 miles there system. The aphorisms of the Nyaya Phi- 
are several broad tranquil reaches, where losophy, of the Mimansa and Yoga were re- 
banks of white sand and mud may be seen, printed in San.scrit and English by professor 
The average fall lias been computed by James Ballantyne of the Benares College, 
various observers (Gerard, Thomson, and The Jain fiiith is supposed to be amongst the 
Madden) at 50 feet per mile from Wang- most recent of all the religious systems in 
tu to Bilaspur, and 60 feet per mile from India. Ilema Chandra, one of their greatest 
Kauam to Waiigtu. The Sutlej, or Sut- writers, flourished in the end of the 12th cen- 
Juk, is the IJesudrus of antiquity, and the tury, and the compiler of the Jain Puraiias of 
most eastern of the five rivers. To its San- the Dekhan, is said to have written at the 
scrit names, Sitloda, Satadru, or Sutrudra, the end of the 9th century. The Kaipa Sutra 
other names can be retraced, the llesudrus of was not composed earlier than the 12th or 13th 
Pliny, the Saranges of Arrian, the Shetoo- century. The Jaina faith never extended 
del* and Seteluj of the Ayeeu Akbcri. In the itself into Bengal or Hindustan for two 
plains, the Sutlej runs through aline of country princes of Benares professed buddhism up 
six miles broad, and from twenty to one hun- to the eleventh century. In western Mar- 
dred feet lower thau the geueral surrounding war and in all the territoiy subject to the 
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Chalukya princes of Guzerat, the Jain eye ; it manifests substances, qualities^ and 
faith became that of the ruling dynasty, classes : it is the cause of the perceptions of 
about 1 174, and Jnin relics and ‘followei’s are the eye. 

still abundant in Marwar, Guzerat and the (2.) Savour (rasa) is apprehended by the 
upper part of the Malabar Coast. The Jain tongue : it is of various kinds, as sweet, 
faith was introduced on the Coromandel Coast, bitter, pungent, astringent, acid, and saline, 
in the 8th or 9th century, in the reign of (3.) Odour (gaudha) is perceived by the 
Arnoghversha, king of Touda Mundalum. nose, and is of only two kinds, good and bad. 
This, the 8th or 9th century, seems to have It is the S 2 >ecial quality of earth, and of earth 
been the earliest period of the existence of alone. 

this religion, there, which was not but (4.) Feel or tangibility (sparsa), by which 
an offshoot of the buddhist faith. The 8u- is meant temperature, is apprehended by the 
tras, which constitute tho earliest works in skin. It exists in four substances, earth, 
which the various systems were drawn out water, light, and air. 

on a settled plan, are short treatises in tho A book of Sutras, said to have been com- 
Sauscrit language, of very compact form, piled, is reckoned the most directaud important 
So complete are they, Jiiid so concisely ex- authority on the Vedanta system. It is called 
])ressed, that it seems evident, that the subject by the various names of Ilrahma Sutra, 
they treat of must have been thoroughly ex- Saririk Sutra, and Uttara Miinausa. It is 
amined and discussed previous to their time, complete in itself, delivers the system in a 
and all tlieir branches and divisions properly clear, compact form, and, like the Sutras of 
developed. These Sutras have been the other systems, is divided into sections, which 
great standards of instruction in later times, may be readily committed to memory. Like 
and have formed the basis both of commen- them, also, it requires the elucidation of a 
tarics in which their tenets are expounded, commentary. The philosophical chapters and 
and of other treatises in wliich native scholars tracts are called Upanishads, and, though 
.have arranged their doctrines, according to belonging to different parts of the Brahmanas, 
their own judgment, with new illustrations have been selected from them, so as to occupy 
and perhaps greater breadth of plan. Their a kind of independent position. More than 
brief aphorisms and concise stylo were intend- a hundred of them are known, and the greater 
ed to assist the memory, although they neces- part are numbered among the treatises of the 
sarily render the meaning obscure. Atharbba Veda. The authors of the most 

The six categories or objects of knowledge ! ancient and authoritative are not known; 
are substance, (|uality, action, genus, dif- | they are all Sruti, e., inspired, and are 
f(?rence, and intimate relation. The Bhaslia | believed to he communications from the great 
Parichheda starts with a similar statement, ! Brahma himself. One special sot of the Bralu 
adding, however, with many authorities, a raanas are termed Aranyaka, because they 
seventh category, non-cxisteuce, oi* negation, were to be read in the forests by those asce- 
(a ) Earth (prithivi) occupies the first | tics and devotees who quietly withdrew from 
place among the substances. household life to meditate in retirement upon 

(b) Water (ap) lias fourteen qualities : tlie supreme. These works were composed 
touch ; number, quantity, individuality ; con- later than the Brahmana in general : they 
junction, disjunction, &c. contain a great number of Upanishads, and, in 

(c,) Light (tejas) and heat are the same, after days, were declared by their brahmin 
Light has eleven qualities; tho first eight commentators to be “tlie essence of the Veda.^ 
ascribed to water, together with colour, | Eleven of these Upanishad are considered by- 
fluidity, and viscidity. tho brahmin world to expound Vedantic 

(d.) Air (vayu) has the same qualities as doctrines, and their authority is appealed to 
light, excepting colour and fluidity. as of the highest kind. The eleven Upani- 

(c.) Etlier (akasa) has for its distinguish- shads of tho Vedantic school arc the following : 
iug quality, sound. Its organ is the ear. It 'the Aitareya, Brihad Aranyaka, and Vajasa- 
has many titles. neyi : the Taittiriya, the Chhgndogya, and 

(/’.) Time (kala) has tho qualities of j Talavakar : the Muiuiaka, Katha, Prasna, and 
number, quantity. Mandukya ; and lastly, the Swetaswatara, 

(g.) Space (dig) is one and eternal, ubi- The Aitareya Upanishad is taken fronii the 
qiiitous and infinite. Brahmanas of the llig Veda, and forms four 

(A, « .) The soul is ubiquitous and infinite ; chapters in book 2 of the Aitareya Aranyaka. 
it has the qualities of number, quantity. It has been translated by Colebrooke in hia 

13. Quality (gnna) forms the second cate- Essay on the Vedas, and contains a curious 
gory in Kanada’s list. description of the process of creation. The 

(1.) Colour (rupa) is perceived by the Brihad Aranyaka is a very voluminous Upaui- 
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shikd, the last book of the Satapatha Brahmana ; 

■ the brahmana of the Vajasaneyi school, which, 
under the teaching of Yajnavvalkya, formed 
the White Yajur Veda. The Upanhshad con- 
tains an immense amount of interesting matter, 
including several dialogues between Yajna- 
walkya and his rivals and scholars. The 
Chhandogya is a very important and extensive 
Upanishadof the Sama Vedii, full of theologi- 
cal disquisitions and dialogues. Several of the 
others named are exceed i ugly brief. They are 
all, however, so valuable that it will not be in- 
appropriate to describe the character and con- 
tents of two or three of the most popular. 

The Taittiriya Upanishad is found among 
the Brahmauas of the Black Yujur Ve<la, and 
stands high in the estimation of Vedantic 

scholars. 

The Mundaka Upaiiisliad professes to he a 
discourse, containing a series of instructions ^ 
delivered by Angiras to Souiiaka in answer) 
to his inquiry: ’‘Tell me, oli illustrious sago, ! 
what is that science, by the knowledge ol’j 
which this universe is iiiulorstood.’* | 

The Katha Upanishad is divid(‘d into six j 
sections (valli). It describes a dialogue be- 
tween Yama and Nachiketa, the son of Vajas- | 
ravasa^ Nachiketa had been devoted by his | 
father to Yama, and arrived at the house of ' 
that deity during his absence. 

The Swetaswatara Upanishad consists of a 
number of oracular sayings concerning the 
Supreme, the Univci'sc, and Bralun, delivered 
by Swetaswatara to hie discipb's. 

The works of authority which follow next 
in order, and wJiich exhibit the system in its 
latest stages, are the various commentaries 
which have been written upon the inspired 
works. 

The term VcMlanta, says the Vedanta 
sar, applies to the arguriKMits of the Upa- 
nishads, also to the Saiirik Sutras, and 
other shastras auxiliary thereto. It is also 
defined as the system by which may be 
obtained the knowledge of Brahma. That 
knowledge is the chief end of man ; the 
knowledge by which ho will be delivered from 
tell evils, especially the irreat evil of repeated 
birth. The sources of such knowledge arc 
distinctly defined. The schools of liindoo 
philosophy generally recogiiizo tlirce ways of 
obtaining knowledge ; the ptjrceptions of tlic 
senses ; the deductions of l eason ; and tradi- 
tion or revelation. By tbe Vedantic authori- 
ties six methods are enumerated ; and the 
logical system adopted is that of Jay mini. 
The principal authority however is the au- 
thority of the Veda ; of truth derived ori- 
ginally from the deity liimself and handed 
down from one generation of teachers to 


another. Hence it is named praman, agama, 
or sruti. 

In the Upanishads we have many examples 
of teachers communicating divine know- 
ledge to their numerous students. In the 
Cldmndogya, Gautama teaches Satynkama, and 
he teaches Upakosal. Yajnawalkya taught 
the White Yajur and its two Upanishads. An- 
giras taught the Mundaka to tho sou of Suua- 
ka. 

The Upanishads being treatises which have 
for their end the teaching of tho knowledge 
of Brahm, arc of course crowded with pas- 
sages descriptive of his existence, attributes 
and deeds. 

The Bhagavat gita, in its tenth aud eleventh 
lectures, contains some noble passages on the 
majesty and splendour of the Supreme. 

Th(5 existence of Brahma is a point which 
the Vedantic authorities bake not the slightest 
trouble to prove: even although the Saukhya, 
had already made its heretical assertion that 
no evidence can bo ofiered of such existence. 

.According to some views of tho lliiidoo- 
mythology, Brahma is not always invested 
with attributes. In tho intervals between 
I he Great Ages, or Kalpas, ho is said 
to be altogether nirguna “ without qualities,” 
and to recline upon the leaves of the banynii- 
tree in a state of profound repose (batpatra- 
snyi). The Sutras declare that the latter is 
tho true description of him ; npt tho former, 
nor the two together. It is only in relation 
to the cn*ation that these “ qualities’* of 
various kinds arc attributed to him. Really 
“ he is unaffected by tho rnodilications of the 
world ; as the clear crystal, seemingly colour- 
ed by the red blossom of the hibiscus, is not 
the lc.ss really pellucid.’* He changes not ; 
all change is expressly denied him by the 
texts in the Vedas. 

The universe, on tho Vedania theory, 
is not a real universe, it is only an ap- 
pareut one. Yet the relation of Brahma to 
that unreal world, is fully and frequently 
mentioned in the Vedantic authoiities. He 
is declared to bo its creator. “ When there 
was iieilher day nor night, He was, who 
is without darkness and is pure goodness 
alone.** But Avlion the time arrived Ho 
made all. “One (iod produced the heavens 
and the earth.’* He is the Almighty Creator 
of the world and the all-wiso author of tho 
Shastras.” “II is will alone is a sufficient 
cause of the universe ; and ho has made it 
for sport,” The Sutras say, that he first 
conceived the desire to create, aud employed 
special words in the process. “ From Vedic 
Avords, the universe begiuuing with the gods, 
has sprung.** “ Uttering the word “bhur’^ he 
created tho earth.’’ The Aitareya Upanishad 
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(ii, 4.) enters fully into the subject of the Brahma: Tapa-lok, the residence of the 
creation, and describes the formation of the “ Vairagis and lastly, Satya-lok or Brahma-, 
great objects of the universeVithminutedetail; lok, the dwelling-place of Brahma himself., 
especially the structure of man. The Bri- Thence to the regents of the day : thence to 
had Aranynka also describes the formation of the abode of the gods ; thence, through the 
the animated creation, and the mode in wliich region of air, to the moon ; thence to the 
the male and female of each kind were pro- realm of lightning. Above this is the realm 
duced. Brahma is .the sustaiuei” also of the of Varuna ; and finally follows the region of 
creation which he 1ms produced. The Upani- Indra. In the Upaiiishads but few references 
shads give numerous illustrations. “ All are made to this subject, yet the same classifi- 
things in the world proceeded from the cation seems to have prevailed in their day. 
Supreme, and in liim they move. Through Allusions arc made to the “ seven retributive 
fear of him fire flames : through fear of him worlds of happiness and lirahma Loka is 
Indra, Vayu and Death keep in motion.” several times named : as also Pitri Loka.' 
Colebrooke’s Essay on tluj Vedas gives it in With a view to aid the priests in their severe 
full. There are three classes of passages con- toil of learning by heart all the formula neces- 
tained in the various Yedantic authorities, sary for their offlcial duties, the directions 
which teach the perfect identity bctwccMi | conveyed in the brahmans of tlio Vedas were 
Brahma and the universe that is, the doc- } reduced to a system termed Kalpa Sutras: 
triueof l*antheism numerous expi essions and and so easy did the process become that many 
passages most strongly imply it : it is openly were induced to neglect the Brahmana and 
and forcibly asserted in distinct terms ; ami study the Su Iras alone. The objects of philoso- 
numerous illustrations are employed to cx- phy were treated in the same way. Most 
plain it. probably the system now termed the Sankhya 

(1.) The Upanishads, the -Sutras and was the first that left the beaten track of the 
Oita, fre<iuently speak of Brahma as per- old Brahmanas ; ami by its novel theories ; so 
vading the universe, and apply to him nu- contrary to. the current brahmin notion^, be- 
merous epithets expressive of' that idea. And came the occasion of stimulating to new en- 
in order to put the fact in a clearer light, the quirics, and rendering the arguments respect- 
assertion is made, not only concerning the iiig them more satisfactory and sound, 
universe in general, but also its individuated While exceedingly free in its speculations^ 
parts. TIio term sarvablmtaiifaratina, “ the and on many important points differing from 
internal spirit of all things,” frequently occurs ordinary Vedic doctrine, it partly saved its 
in theMuiidakaaiidKatliaUpaiiisliads. position by not directly questioning the auth6- 

(2.) The doctrine is direcfly taught in rity of the Vedas, or of the brahmin priest- 
jmssages like tlie following : ‘‘ Braliina is the liood. As a matter of doctrine and argument 
substance of the universe : for so the pro- the Vedniila system seems to have been form- 
positions (in the Vedas) and their illiistra- ed in direct reply to it. The other systems 
tions require,” (Sutras i, 4, 23.) were likewise propoumled ; and at one time 

“ Nothing exists but he.” (iii, 2, 25).) tlie Saiikhya, Yoga and Vaiseshika were de- 
“ I am the sacrifice : 1 am th(3 worship : nouuced as heretical. Brahminism, however, 

I am the drug : I am the imrautatiou : 1 was very lenient where mere speculation was 
am the fire : I am the incense.” (Gita, ix.) concerned. 

Eire is that original cause : the sun is that ; Buddhism was the natural, popular reaetioa 
so is air : so is the moon : such is that pure from the grindiug tyranny of the brahmans. 
Brahma'; and these waters ; and Erajapati.... Its founder, 8akya Singh, a Kshatriya prince, 
It is he who is in the womb ; he who is born : had studied deeply brahmiuical lore: and at 
and he who will bo produced.” length prepared a system of his own, which, 

According to many authorities, the nni- to much of Kopila’s Sankhya doctrine, added 
verse is divided into tln'ee w'orhls (Tri- a simpler theory of relief from the ills of 
loka) — viz., heaven, earth and hades. By transmigration than the Vedic system taught, 
others a division into only two is sane- On the courses of transmigration, past as well 
tioned, of which one includes the earth, as future, lie dwelt very fully ; and laid it 
In this division the worlds are classified down that all classes, without those years of 
as the upper aud lower. In the upper weary study, could carry on the works of 
worlds are included, first, Bhur-lok, the virtue, which should infallibly end in final 
earth: then, Bhuvar-lok, the residence of the nniiihilatioii. Apparently pitying, with 
Munis, the region between the earth and sun : large-hearted benevolence, the ignorance of 
Swar-lok is the heaven of Indra : next comes the lower orders, he encouraged them to 
Maha-lok, the abode of Bhrigu and other tend his teaching ; preached his discourses in 
saints : Jana-lok, the residence of the sous of plain language, with repetitions aud explaua- 
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iiohs that made his doctrine* more clear and and in important particulars reaches conclu- 
more impressive. After severe contests, the sions, the very opposite of what the Vedas 
tide of opposition was rolled back: brah- teach. This term is derived from the Sanscrit 
miuism, once more triumphant, was consi- word sankhya, which denotes “ number,” also 
derably popularized, and the Puranic system “^judgment,” “discrimination.” Thedoctrines 
was rapidly developed. The various schools of the system are pre-eminently sought and 
of hindoo philosophy which were formed under defended by “Reason,” in opposition to mere 
the circumstances we have now described are authority, of which the brahmins at that 
distinguished from each other by names ex- period were very fond. “ They exercise 
pressive of their origin or of the opinions judgment,” says the Bharat, “ and are there- 
which they advocate. As we have seen, the fore termed” Saukhyas. The oldest an tho- 
doctrines of some are taken from the Vedas, rity of the system is the work entitled 
or are at least consistent with the tenor of Sankhya Prava(dian Sutras. It is attributed 
brahmin-teaching, ami the maintenance of to Kopila, and is evidently a work of great 
brahminical authority. The speculations of value. Tlie most valuable authority of all is 
othei'S directly and indirectly tend to destroy the Sankhya-Karika, a collection of memorial 
that authority. The former are declared to verses by Is war-KrisIina, in which the system 
be orthodox ; the latter, heretical. The is embodied. This most admirable work is 
schools which are reckoned peculiarly ortho- ! based upon the Sutras of Kopila ; it takes up 
dpx are six in number, and are well known | all their doctrines and arranges tliem in perfect 
by the names of the Sankhya and Yoga ; the order. The work is very brief, and contains 
Nyaya and Vaise?hika ; the Purbba and only sevenly-two slokas. 

Uttara mimansa. Those systems, termed l)ar- Of two translations the more valuable, 
sauas, always occupy a conspicuous place in j from its completeness, is that of the Sank- 
any enumeration of the sacred shastras. j hya Kurika, by Professor II. II. Wilson. 
Jaymiui and Veda Vyasa, the authors of the j Kopila^s pliilosophy was entirely new. The 
two Mimansas, are reputed to have taken an Upanishads had been gradually developing in 
important share in the compilation and arrange- a clearer form the pantheist doctrine that the 
ment of the Vedas. The six systems are not supreme Brahma was not only the author of 
totally dillerent from each other. Owing to the universe*, but that l)e is the universe, in- 
the great similarity in doctrine and purpose eluding human souls. Kopila taught that in 
existing between some of them, and the con- the universe tliere are two primary agencies, 
trast which therein they present toothers, nature or matter (Prakrit!) and souls; but 
the systems form themselves into three groups I there is no supreme. Souls have existed m 
or pairs ; and their followers into three great | multitudes from eternity ; by their side stands 
schools. The Vedanta and Purbba mimansa | this Prakriti. For eternal ages the two re- 
constitute one pair, as correlative to each ; maiued separate; at length they became united, 
other and working to the same end. The j and the universe in all its foi’ms was developed 
Purbba mimansa expounds the “ earlier” por- from their union. The products of that union 
tiou of the Vedas, and describes the ritual, are twenty-three in number ; so that twenty- 
ceremonies and acts of devotion by wliich five princi[)los explain everything; of which 
religious merit may be acquired. The Uttara ! soul and nature arc the chief. He proceeds 
mimansa or Vedanta, expounding the “ later” j to explain how by the union first is produced 
books, the Upanishads, devclopes the higher | the individual man in his germ and its full 
mode of meditation on the nature and attri- ! development ; and tlieu how the world and 


butes of the Supreme Brahma, by which ah- ! universe around are aggregated. The great 
sorption into his essence can be more speedily I evil of liuman existence is this union between 
and’ effectually attained. The Sankhya in its j soul and nature ; it causes all the pains of life ; 
structure and tenets differs widely from the : and the endless transmigration which the soul 


Vedant ; but is closely followed by the Yoga j makes from one gfoss boily to another. The 
of Pataiijali. The Kyaya and Vaiseshika are | soul which knows the Sankhya system can 
also alike in doctrine ; the former being occu- j secure the separation, and transmigration will 
pied chiefly with the principles of iuvestiga- at once cease. .To all this the Yoga system 
tion ; the latter with the physical inquiries j adds, that besides the two primal agencies, 
which form the main purpose of its treatises. i there exists a vSupreme Lord, aud that intense 
The hindoo system termed Sankhya was ap- j devotion to him will secure the same desired 
parently the earliest formed among those ! end, A brief outline of the systems will show 
which introduced the really philosophic age. j how tliese doctrines are laid down and 
Its author is said to have been the great sage, 1 defended. The Sankhya Karika embraces 
Kopila. While largely using Vcdic notions I eight distinct topics, 
aud materials, he quitted Vcdic theories;! The object of the Sankhya, as well as of the 
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other branches of hindoo philosophy, is the sensation (indriya). “ The organs of sense 
’ removal of human pain by the final and com- originating from the elements are smell, taste, 
plete liberation of the individual soul. sight, touch and hearing.” 

The Nyaya, properly so called, considers {d.) The fourth object of knovjrledge in 
specially, though not exclusively, the true Gau turn’s list are the objects of sense (artha), 
liiode of enquiring after truth. (e.) The fifth of Gautama’s t>velve objects 

The Vniseshika, on the other hand, takes is understanding (buddhi). Understanding, 
up for its considerptioii, chiefly physical en- apprehension and knowledge have all the i^ame 
quiries, and surveys, classifies and endeavours meaning. 

to account for, the various objects existing The remaining six of the twelve objects 
iu the universe. will not require more than a passing notice* , 

The Nyaya system is attributed to Gau- The seventh, activity (pravitti). The eighth, 
tnma, and is described in a collection of fault (dosha), is that erroneous desire in men 
Sutras written by him. They are divided which produces the activity just mentioned, 
into five books ; the first of which sketches The ninth is transmigration. The tenth, re- 
out the subject-matter of the whole. Gautama tributiori or fruit (phala). The eleventh is 
sets out, like the founders of the other systems, pain (dukha), which includes pleasure also 
with the enquiry. What is the way to attain as its opposite. The last is the beatitude 
perfect beatitude (iiisreyasa), and then asserts (apavarga), promised to the followers of the 
that deliverance is only to be secured by a system. It denotes deliverance from all the 
knowledge of the truth. “ pain,” and the absolute prevention of all 

Gautama next describes the instruments evil in the future . — Mullens Hindu Philo- 
.(pvaman) by which these right notions arc 36-50, 74-3, 82-9^, 107-1 1, 1 16-8, 

to be acquired. lie mentions four: percep- 122, 124-5,127-30: Max. Muller, SeeAri- 
tion (pratyaksha), inference (nnumana): com- ans, Pali, Panini, Sanscrit, 
parison (upamana); and testimony (sabda). SUTRAN«JI, properly Slmtrauji, Guz., 
Dr. Dalian tyne translates theni:(l) the de- Hind. Carpets. 

liverance of sense, the knowledge acquired SUTS, Hind,, ofKanawarjHippophaerham- 
by a contact of the sensoriuui witli its object: noides, also Hippophae salicifolia, buckthorn. 
(2) the recognition of a sign ;tliis “inference” SUTSllER, a dark-coloured wood, close- 
is of three kinds; a priori inference; a pos- grained, strong and heavy, grows from Sooree 
teriori; and from analogy: (3) the recognition tollasdiha in the Santhal jungles, but scarce, 
of likeness, that by whicli similarity is de- Furniture and posts are made from this wood, 
tected between difiereiit objects: (4) worthy — Cal, Engineers* Jour, ^ Jiily 
precepts or authority. By means of these S UTT AN, loose trousers of ‘susi,’ worn by 

instrumentalities correct knowledge may be *Int women and others, 
obtained of things as they really are. SUTTANI, or Sattani, Tkl. Two Sudra 

Casuality occupies an important place, sects of Teliiigana. One of them burn their 
especially in the Sutras of Kaiiada. • dead. The other bury their dead in a sitting 

With these instruments and on these prin- posture up to the head, then burst the head 
ciples, the various objects of knowledge (pra- by tlirowiug cocoanuts on it, and heap it over 
nieya) are to be examined. with earth. 

Having cleared the way for enquiry, by SUTTEE, Sans., (from sati, a virtuous wife) 
defining the instruments of knowledge, and from sut, pure, a widow allowing herself to 
exhibiting in all its phases the mode of he burnt with the corpse of her husband ; a 
discussion both with fricmls and foes, as practice abolished in British India on the 4th 
well as the different classes to whom it is December 1829. Suttee still continues to pre- 
applied, the Nyaya takes up in order the vail in Bitli to an exteut that India never knew, 
various objects of knowledge (prameya) which and the slaves of a great man are also consumed 
are tube proved and known. These are twelve on his funeral pile. The widows are often 
in number : “ soul, body, sense, sense-object, despatched by a kris. A suttee took place on 
knowledge, the mind, activity, fault, trans- the death of the maharana of Oodipore, but 
migration, fruit, pain and beatitude,” are the the authorities at the place urged upon thp 
subjects fitted to supply “right notions,” and government tho necessity that exists for in- 
thus secure tlio entire removal of all human flicting punishment upon the transgressors, 

of such a nature as to deter for the future 
(rt.) Of these, soul (atman) is stated justly similar outrages on decency and humanity, 
as first in importance. It was suggested that government should 

(jb.) The second object of proof is body mulct the native state in which suttee oc- 
(sarira). Body is au ultimate compound. curs to the extent of a year’s revenue.' No 
(c.) The third object are the organs of suttee cau possibly take place without the 
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QO&omTence of the rulers of the statesy and as 
14 is now tu their power to prohibit any such 
disgraceful exhibitions they should be made 
to suffer as abettors of the offence. Saha- 
marana or the burning of the widows with 
the dead bodies of their husbands was not a 
Vedic usage. Dr. Wilson says we have 
additional and incontestible proof that the 
Rig- Veda does not authorise tlie practice of 
the burning of the widows.’* The widow of 
the deceased had however to attend with 
married women the funeral of her husband. 
She was placed with his dead body on the 
funeral pile, and after the performance of 
certain ceremonies she was brought down and 
was thus addressed by the priest : — . 

. “ Rise up O woman, to the world of life, 

Thou sleopest beside a corpse, come down ; 

Thou hast been long enough a faithful spouse, 

To him who made thee mother to his sons.” 


when Krishna died, several of his wives cont 
signed themselves to the flame with his re- 
mains. But after the great war in Eurq- 
kshetra none of the numerous royal ladies 
burnt herself. The account of the funeral 
rite of Dranacharya leaves some doubt ns to 
whether his wife was burnt or not. The 
passage is as follows ; — “ Behold the scholars 
of Dranacharya, after (dianting the Sama 
Veda, perforrriing his funeral rites, making 
his wife foremost and placing her on the 
right side of tlie pyre, are bending their 
steps towards the Dliagirathi.” The practice 
of tho cremation of the widow, tliough not 
in existence when llama lived,’ nor in much 
uso when Yiulhishtbini reigned, did not die 
away. In a. d. 66, Plutarch in his morals 
says, — “And among the Indians, such chaste 
wives as are true lovers of their husbands, 


The married females attending liad then to 
anoint their eyes with collyrium, when they 
were thus addressed : — 

** The women now draw nigh with oil and butter, 
Not widows they, proud of noble husbands ; 

First to the altar, let the motln.'r ct*me, 

In fair attire and with no grief or tears.” 

There is a passage in the Taitrya Arnukna 
of the Yajur Veda containing the following 
address to the widow by the younger brother, 
disciple or servant of the deceased ; — “ Rise 
up woman, thou Host by the side of the 
lifeless, come to tho world of the living, 
away from thy husbaud, and become the wife 
of him who holds thy hand and is willing to 
marry thee.” This is a clear proof of the 
widows marrying during the Vedic period, j 
And that the widow was brought down ami 
not allowed to be burnt is also confirmed by her 
collecting the bones of her late husband after 
a certain time. Maiiu recommends widows , 
to emaciate their bodies, live on flowers, roots 
and fruits, not even proMOuucc tlie name of 
another man, avoid every sensual pleasure, ^ 
and cheerfully observe those rules of virtue j 
followed by women devoted to only one hus- 
band. The first mention of tho burning of 
widows we find in Angira, one of the sage 
legislators who was a contemporary of Manu. 
He says : — “ The woman who burns herself 
after the death of her husband, gains, like 
Aruudhati, heavenly glory. She purities the 
sins of the murderers of the bi ahmans, the 
ungrateful, and the slayers of friendij. For 
sadhf women there is nothing so meritorious 


strive and contend witli one another for the 
fire, .ami all the rest sing forth for the happi- 
ness of her, who having tho victory is burnt 
with her deceased husband.*’ The brahmans,- 
in support of tlie rite of Suttee, gave a quota- 
tion of a verse from a chapter of the Rig- 
Veda. This, Colebrooko translated as follows ; 
“ Om ! let these women, not to bo widowed, 
good wives, adorned with collyrium, holding 
clarified butter, consign tliemsolves to tho fire ! 
Immortal, not childless, not husbandless, well 
adorned with gems, let them pass into the fire 
wliose original element is water.’* Professor 
Wilson has pointed out, however, that they 
falsified the text by altering the words Yonim 
ugre into Yonim agneh. The Words of the 
verse in question are addressed not to the 
widow, but to tho other Avomen who, besides 
j the widow are present at the funeral : and its 
j correct translations is : “ IMay those women 
who are not widows but have good husbands 
draw near with oil and butter. Tliose who are 
motliers, may go up first to tlie altar, without 
tears, without sorrow, but decked with fine 
jewels.** A second marriage in :i hindoo woman 
of most of the races in India wlio are following 
brahman ism, is considered an unhnvful act. 
Manu, V. 160, 161, says a virtuous wife as- 
cends to heaven, though she have no child, if 
after the decease of her lord she devotes herself 
to pious austerity ; but a widow who, from 
a wisli to bear children, slights her deceased 
husband by marrying again, brings disgrace 
on herself here below, and shall be excluded 
from the seat of her lord. 


as cremation after the death of their husbands.” ^Sutti, however, seems a Scythic rite. 
The next mention is in the Katyana Sutra, Raja Dhean Singh acted a strange ami unae^ 
and the age of Katyana is about the fifth countable part on the occasion of Ran- 
cenluiy b. c. The Ramayana makes no jit Singh’s death. He declared he would 
mention of the practice. In the Mahabharat be burned with his late master, and was 
we find that one of the wives of Pandu with difficulty persuaded, after some hours* 
burnt herself with his dead body, and that entreaty, to forego this resolve, the prince and 
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sirdars throwing their turbands at hi« feet, 
and declaring tlmt, without him, the affairs of 
the state would be deranged. He gave way 
to tlieir importunity only on conditimi that 
lie should 1x5 permitted to visit Benares. 
Although the practice of suttee forms no 
part of the institutions of the Sikhs, and is rare 
amongst them, upon this occasion, tlio four 
ranees of Kunjeet, Koondun, daughter of rajah 
Sumsur Chund ; Hinderee, daughter of 
Meean Puddiim Siiigli, of Noorpnr ; Rajkoon- 
wur, daughter of’ Sirdar Jey Singh, ofCliyn- 
pur, and Ihiant Ali, determined, in spiie of 
the entreaties and remonstrances of Kliuruk 
Singhand his ministers, who guaranteed (heir 
rank and property, to burn. The-corpse of 
the lute maharajah having been washed with 
Gauges water, and placed on a bier of sandal- 
wood, decorated with gold flowers, was car- 
ried, the day after his death, to the place of 
cremation, before the gales of the palace 
Hazaree Bagh, followed by the four ranees in 
their richest dresses, loaded with jewels of 
immens(5 value, walking in a measuretl step, 
attended by braliminsand Sodeos(8ikh priests,) 
singing the holy hymns of Nanuk, in the same 
form, and with the same ceremonies, which 
were beheld in these very i)arts(on the banks 
of the Ravi) by the army of Alexander the I 
Great more than *2,000 years l)efort‘, and ] 
which are dcscril>ed by the Greek and Jvoman 
writers with a minute fidelity, which would 
suit a modern suttee. The funeral pile was 
made of sandalwood, and wlien the procession 
reached it, an allecting scene took place. 
Itani Kooridiiii, tin? principal widow, took the 
hand of Dlieaii Singh, and placing it on the 
breast of the corjise, made him swear never 
to betray or desert Khuruk Singh, or his 
son Nou Neluil Singli, or forget the interests 
of the Kliaisa ; and Khuruk Singh, in like 
mauner, swore not to betray or desert Dlieaii 
Singh. Besides the fatal curse of a suttee, 
the torments incurred by the slaughter of a 
thousand cows were imprecated on the head 
of him who violated his oath, llaiii Koon- 
dun then mounted the pyre, sat down 
beside the body of her late husband, which 
was in a sitting posture, and placed his 
head in her lap. The other ranees, two of 
them only sixteen years of age, and of extra- 
ordinary beauty, with live, some say seven, 
Caslimerian slave-girls (one of them the 
lovely Lotus, who had attracted tlie ailmiration 
of the mission in 1838 ), followed the example, 
seating themselves around the corpse, with 
every token of satisfaction in their eouutcii- 
auce. At the hour fixed by the bralimins, in 
the presence of all the troops at the capital 
and an immense crowd of spectators, includ- 
iug several English officers, the pile was 
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lighted, one account states by Khuruk SiDgb, 
another, by the rani Kooudun, and without a 
shriek or groan being heard, the living and 
the dead were reduced to ashes. It is said 
the rajah Dhenn Singh made four several 
attempts to jump upon the burning mass, blit 
was witlilicld by the people about him. A 
witness of tins appalling spectacle relates 
that a small cloud appeared in the sky ovei* 
the pile, and that he saw (perhaps thought he 
saw) a few drops fall upon the smouldering ' 
embers, as if the ver}'' elements wept at the ^ 
closing scene of (his dismal tragedy. The 
aslies were conveyed in a palanquin of gold, 
in graml procession, accompanied by Khuruk 
Singh (in a plain white muslin dress), Dheau. 
Singli, and Kooshal, Singh, to the Gauges, 
and comnutfed to that holy river. 

The suttee seems to be the remnant of 
a scythic practice which is still followed 
by iac(‘s of Tarlar origin. The emperor 
Cliun-Tche died at midnight, and at dawn 
of day, all the Bwnzcs and their adherents 
were chastMl from the pala<re. Towards 
noon the deceased was placed in his coffin, 
and was wept by an immense multitude 
who had wifnessed the ceremony. As soon 
as the ceremony of faking the oath of al- 
legiance to young Kiang-hi was concluded, 
that of the funeral ofChuu-Tche was com- 
menced in the style of magnificence surpass- 
ing anything of tlie kind that Jiad hitherto 
! been witnessed. To iIkj solemn and sumplu- 
j ons pomp of the Chinese l ircs, were added 
! (ho extraordinary and barbarous (fustoms of 
I the Tartai’s. Tragic scenes took place, in 
j which many of tlie attendants of the late 
j emperor put lliemselves to tleatli, that they 
j might proceed (o (ho other world, and conti- 
nue their accustomed services to their mas- 
ter. It is stated in the annals of China, that 
the empress motlier, perceiving a young 
jiriiice who had been the intimate friend and 
iavourite of Chun-Tcho, expressed to him, 
with strong ciiiotiou, her grief and astonish- 
ment at finding him alive. “ Is it possible,” 
said she, “ that you are still alive ? My son 
loved you, is doubtless now Avaiting for you ; 
hasten tlien to join him, and prove to him 
that your allbctioii was sincere and generous ! 
Run and liid adieu to your parents, and then 
have the courage to die ! Your friend, my 
son, is stretching out his arms towards you. 
According to the Jiistorian, these words, 
uttered in a tone at once atfeetionate and 
severe, caused great distress to the young 
man. Ho loved Chun-Tche, hut he loved life 
also, and could not think of death Avithout a 
terrible shudder. He Avas surrounded by his 
afflicted family, avIio were urging him 4o 
! csciipc by fligbt lioin so (i igiitfiil u sacriHce, 
S (il!) 
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the empress mother sent to him a pre- there was no suttee, and the ^INictiee liflis 
sent of a box onmmcntcd with jewels, and since then disappeared in the hill stateis uiidflr 
containing a bowstring for him to strangle the protection of British government. TheAdi 
himself. The unfortunate young man still Gran tli says, “ they are not suttees who perish 
hesitated, for he was at the happiest time of in the flames, 0 ! Nanuk ! suttees are those 
■life, and could not resolve to die of his own who live of a broken heart.” But, again, “the 


accord, as the barbarous projudi(;cs of his 
nation required, but the two oflicers who had 
brought liiin tlie fatal present had orders 
from the empress mother to help lum out of 
this perplexity, and give a little assistance to 
Ills courage should ho be nimble to put him- 
self to death, and they liclped him according- 
ly. The coffin of the deceased emperor was 
transported to the burial-place of the new 
dynasty, at twenty-four leagues north of 
Pekin, and never probably was there such a 
procession as tliat which aceompnnied the 
remains of Chun-T(die to Mantehuria. The 
immense multitude made the whole country 
resound with the voice of weeping and la- 
mentation, for this prince, of whom in his 
latter days the people Imd seemed exceeding- 
ly tired, was now clamorously, and perhaps 
sincerely, regretted. “ For my own jiart,” 
wrote father Schall to his friends in Europe, 
“ I owe an especial mourning to the memory 
of the emperor. For the seventeen years of 
his reign he never ecased to bestow on me 
many marks of kindness and regard ; at my 
request he did much for the welfare of his 
empire, and would doubtless have done much 
more if a premature deatli had not thus car- 
ried off, at tlie age of twenty-four, this cer- 
tainly iutelligent and highly-gifted young 
man.” 

The burning of the hindoo widows under 
the mahomedan emperors bci^aine latterly 
on the increase. When Man Singh dic<l, 
in the reign of Jahangir, sixtyof his 1,500 
wives were reported to liave burnt tlieni- 
solves. In 1818, 839 suttees were returned 
as having occurred in the Bengal ’provinces. 
Sikh women do not usually burn with the 
corpses of their husbands. The Adi Granth, 
a sacred book of the vSikhs, says, “They are 
not suttees who perish in the flames oh ! 
Nabuk.” An exception occurred in 1805, 
in the town of Booreeuh. 1 hat aflectiou and 
duty have not always jdace in this kind of 
felo de sc, ^hlch would explain and ex- 
tenuate fcuch a deed, and convert tlie off- 
spriiig of superstition into a noble act of self- 
devotion, is obvious from the fact that it is 
not only the favoured wife, hut a whole host 
of females that sometimes are offered up to 
die ou the pyre of their deceased lord. 
Frightful scenes occurred on the demise of 
the hill rajas of Kulu, Nahun, Juswoul, and 
other places. On the demise of the hill rajas 
of Beluspovc and Nahun, in 1824 and 1827, 
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loving wife perishes with the body of her 
linshand. But were her thoughts bent upon 
God, her sorrows would be alleviated.” Mr. 
Elpliinstonc says, “ Tito pvac.tice of suttee is 
by no means universal in India. It never 
occurs to the south of the river Kislna.” B>it 
Marco Polo stated the practice of Southern 
Iintia just as Odoric does, whilst in 1580, 
Gnsparo Ihilbi, an accurate aud unimagi- 
native traveller, describes with seeming truth 
a suttee winch Ini witnessed at Negapatam ; 
and speaks of the custom as common. In 
the middle of the seventeenth century, P. 
Vincenzo, the Procurator-General of the 
Carmelites, says it was especially common 
in Canara ; whilst he was told on the death 
of the naik of Madura 11,000 women had 
offincd themselves to the flames ! These 
1 1,000 sutlces may have been ns mythical as 
the 11,000 virgins of Cologne, hut they prove 
the ])ractice. And in the beginning of the 
last century it continued to be extremely 
prevalent iti that I’egion. P. Martin in a letter 
from Mura war (or Hamnad, opposite to Ceylon), 
dated in 1713, mentions three cases thou re- 
cent, in which respectively forty-five, seventeen 
and twelve wouun had performed suttee on 
the death of the husbands, princes of that 
stat(?. The widow of the ruja of Trichi- 
nopoly, being left ])rognant, burnt herself after 
delivery. Hnltees still occur in spite of British 
proliibition, and not very unfrequently both in 
British territory and in the native states. 
Raniusio (piotes Propertius ou suttee. A 
lew linc.s will show how familiar this still 
enduring Indian practice was to the Boinans 
nineteen hundred years ago. 

Uxoruiii funis stat pia turba comis ; 

Et certamcij habit b«ili, (jiuu viva sequatur 

Coujugium ; piulor est non licuisse luori. 

Anlout victricus, ct tlainnue pectora priubent, 

Imponiintquc .suis ora ))(!ru.sta viris. — Pa. 80. 

Towards the dose of the 18th century. 
Suttee was most frequent in the Bengal 
presidency, and most so in the Bengal pro- 
vince. It was comparatively rare in the 
Madras presideiujy and Oi issa, Gaujam, Rajah- 
mundry and Vizagapatam were the parts in 
which it most occurred. The custom was very 
prevalent under Mahratla rule, but under 
the Britisli, became very rare in Bombay. 
About’ the beginuins: of the l9th century, it 
used to occur at Poona, in ordinary and 
quiet periods, annually, about twelve times, 
on an average of as many years. Major 
Moor was a whole year at Poona, and 
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ill occun'^^^ only Bix times; but learned that the poor wonSaii was not tbe Uw- 
i|^as a lumultuouB and revolutionary period, fui wife of the deceased. He had been thrice 
and people were of course put out of their married, but the woman in question was not 
i;Buai aad ordinary routine of thought and of lus caste, but a hill woman, either of Bu- 
deed. It was generally performed at the dieenat’h or Kcdarnat’h, and a well known 
junction of theMoota and Moola rivers, about a concubine. All the brahmins of Hurdwar 
quarter of a mile from the skirt of the city, know this to have been the case, and neither 
at which junction (thence called Sangam) the they nor the relations of the deceased deny it, 
British residency was situated. By a Legis- The man himself was w'ell known at Hurdwar, 
lative Act of Lord William Bentiuck’s ad- being one of the 2,000 families of Pundas or 
ministration, in 1828, suttee was made a cri- olficiating brahmins. He left a daughter by 
nunal offence in all who abetted it. Jt was wife, and considerable landed property as 
common at Benares to set up, by the side of well as ready money : in all about 18,000 
the river, stone monuments to the memory of rupees. On the morning of his decease he 
widows who have been burnt with the bodies distributed 200 rupees in cash among the 
of deceased husbands. Persons coming from brahmins ; and it was reported there, that his 
bathing bow to these stones, and sprinkle relatives apprehending the woman would in- 
water ou them, repeating the words Sutee, herit all liis estates, promoted her death. 

Butee, i. e., chaste. A writer in the ‘Madras About the year 1860, the ‘Delhi Gazette,’ 
Times,’ writing in 1862 rcmaiked that it mentioned that an atrocious ease of attempted 
will take some time for tho British gov- suttee which ended in the unfortunate woman’s 
ernraent effectually to suppress the fre- being murdered on her refusal to consummate 
quent occurrence of suttee which are still tho sacritice, occurred in Central India. The 
of constant occurrence in the native States woman had been persuaded to couscht to the 
throughout India. It will not bo forgotten sacriheo, and [)rocecded, after the usual cere- 
that, on tho occasion of the death of the monies, to th(5 pyie, accompanied by her 

maharaui of Odeypore, a suttee took place friends and relatives. When she was on 

in which the life of a slave girl was the top of the pile, and the flames began 
wantonly destroyed. Letters from Central to ascend, her resolution gave way ; and 
India after that date, conveyed the intclli- screaming with terror, she lept to the 
gence that another case of a somewhat similar ground, and tried to run away. The at- 

description had since taken place at the crema- tendauts, however, tried to cut her down ; 

tion of the remains of the thakooor of Hewa and she was struck with sticks, and wound- 
in Seralee. The persons implicated were ed in two places, with swords. She ma- 
placed in confinement, and were to be punish- naged, however, to escape from these 
ed agreeably to the penalties ordered to be fiends in human shape, and ran down to the 
inflicted by tho government for such offences, river’s edge, where she concealed herself 
A writer, who dates his letter Hurdwar, under some bushes. Here she was found, 
27th Feb. 1820, says I Jiave this mo- and thrown into the river (the Parwati) where 
ment returned from witnessing tho burn- she was drowitod. Many of those concerned 
iog to death of a fellow-creature The smoke in this infamous outrage were apprehended, 
and flames are still ascending to heaven. The and tried at Goonah, in the neighbourhood 
first intimation I had of the melancholy cir- of which station, the occurrence took place, 
cumstaiice was from noticing a number of Horrible as this is, and inclined, as every good 
people looking towards the island opposite the hiudoo must be, to execrate the ruffians who 
lire. On rising, I saw a volume of smoke, took part in this outi age, and to wish them 
and for the moment imagined it was a fire, speedy and terrible punishment, a nearly simi- 
but on enquiring, was told with the most lar crime was perpetrated in 1858, in the 
heart-sickening indifference, that it proceeded Furruckahad district, without a single one 
from a suttee. I hastened to the spot, and j of tho criminals being convicted or punished, 
the hindoos there carried mo all the way' A correspoudeiit .supplied ‘All the Year 
through the water to liasteu my visit, ami llouud’ with the following narrative of a 
render my interference timely ; but tho fire tragedy enacted before his own eyes in the 
had been too long kindled ; tho huge trunks ncighbourhoodofFoo-Cliow-Foo:—“ The first 
of trees of which the pile was composed, be- notification I had, says he, of what was 
came one live coal, and left no doubt of the about to take place was the parading of a 
litter extinction of life in the unfortunate vie- handsome wedding chair about the suburb of 
tira. I stood there for a few minutes ; but tho provincial capital in whicli our foreign 
the crowd, the noise of drums, &c., hindered settlement is situated. The (diair was accom- 
my enquiring about tlie relatives and others panied by all the pomps and gaieties of a wed 
who had set fire to the pile. I afterwards ding— musit;, gay streamers and so fortL 
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Thei*e was, however, one thing most unusual 
in this piocossion. The occupant of the chair 
was exposed to public gaze, instead of being, 
as in weddings is invariably the case, closely 
screened. On making enquiry among our 
Chinese servants ns to what this extraordi- 
nary departure from established customs might 
[>ortend, I was informed that the lady was no 
bride, but a disconsolate widow, recently 
bereaved, who, finding herself unprovided for 
and unprotected, and having, moreover, neither 
father nor mother, son nor daught(‘r, father-in- 
law nor mother-in-law, was determined on 
following her husband to the unknown world, 
where she might serve and wait upon him as 
became his dutiful and loving wife. Having 
^accordingly made known her intention to her 
friends, and having fixed the da}'^ for her de- 
parture, slic was now taking leave oflall she 
knew, and parading the streets as a pattern 
to her sex. The object of lier death being to 
rejoin her husbaiul, the ceremony was a sort 
of wedding. She was arrayed and adorned 
as a bride, and seated in a wedding chair. 1 
ascertained the time and place appointed for 
the closing ceremony, and on the morning of 
the 16th January, proceeded, accoinjianied by 
two.fricnds, to a spot some four miles distant 
from Nantae, the scat of the foreign settle- 
ment and southern suburb of Foo-Cliow-Foo. 
Everybody we passed appeared as well ac- 
quainted with the objcctofonr journey as we 
ourselves were. As we approached the scene 
of action wo found ourselves in a stream of 
people, chiefly women and girls, the greater 
part of whom were sniall-footed, and were 
hobbling along, leaning one against anotlicr 
for support, or assisting their tottering foot- 
steps by means of the shoulders of dnliful sons 
or brothers. We arrived only just in time to 
see the chair of the victim carried on the 
ground, and herself ascend the scaffold which 
had been prepared for lier. The chair was 
the bridal chair in wliich she had been carried 
about the streets ; and the scaffold consistc<l of 
two stages, one raised a few feet from the 
ground, and the other a few feet higher. 
The >vhole was covered with a dark cloth 
canopy, supported by a framework of bamboos, 
within which was set a gallows of one very 
thick cross-piece of bamboo, fasteneil at either 
end to a strong upright pole. From this 
bamboo, under the canopy, and exactly in the 
middle of the scaffold, hung the fatal rope, 
covered 'with a red silk napkin ; beneath it 
was set a chair to enable the devotee to reach 
the noose. On the lower platform was a 
table of choice meats and vegetables, at which 
she was to take her last meal in the laud of 
the living. The table was surrounded by the 
womaifs friends, dressed in holiday costumes, i 
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and wearing the red cap of Cfliii>6se 
foiitier times it was the custom for'wo 
trict magistrates to be in attendance on * 
these occasions; but since 
ritics were lioaxcd some years ago by a ladyf ^ 
whose courage failed her at the last moment 
they have refused to bo present at such ex* 
hibitions, and now despatch an inferior ofRcejf 
<o superintend ibc arrangements. The seafi- 
fold was raised in the midst of a largeexpati^^ ^ 
of fields, at the time lying fallow, aii^^ wei 
surrounded by a crowd numbering 801^# 
thousands. Benches from which a ' 

view could be had were so much in dcmai^. 
that wo were obliged to pay a dollar (4». 
before we could obtain one for myself atlu/ 
another for my companion ; I use the singular, 
number because wc had lost the third member 
of our ]>arty in the crowd. The chief actres# 
in this extraordinary scene appeared at first 
to be far less excited than any one in the va8| 
concourse assembled. She was dressed in t’Ofi 
bi idal r()l)es, richly ombi oidered with coloni^ 
silk, and her head was adorned with a hriiid^ 
some gilt coronet. Her decidedly plaia facf 
betrayed not the slightest emotion, and she 
sat down at (he fable with as much apparent 
good-will as if it had been her bridal rather 
than her funeral feast. While she was eating 
I we made some inquiries among the crowd, 
[and ascertained, in addition to the fact of lier 
being childless, that she was 25 years of age, 
and that lier only surviving relations were |i 
brother in poor circiniistances and Iiis infant 
child, her nephew. Wc were further informed, 
that she Jiad resided in a village which waa ' 
pointed out to us at a little distance from the' 
spot. After the lapse of about half nii houiV 
thepoor woman having apparently satisfied her 
appetite, rose from her seat, mid still standing 
on the lower platform, addressed the sur- ‘ 
rounding crowd in a set speech, thanking 
them for their attendance, and explaining why 
.she acted as she did. When she had finished 
speaking, she took from a bowl on the table 
several Imndfuls of uncooked rice, which ehe 
scattered among the crowd, and eager was the 
scramble to get a few grains as lier virtuq^s^' 
blessing. This done she fondled her baby 
nephew, and bade an aflectionate farewell to 
her brother, wlio stood by heron the scaffold | 
then, stepping upon the upper stage of the 
platform, she bowed gracefully to the sur- 
rounding multitude, and addressed to them a ^ 
few last words. It struck me at this moment 
that she might bo* under the influence of 
opium, for her laughing countenance and rapid 
gestures were too highly excited to be natural, 
except undei^ the influence of some sueh 
stimulants. It is right to add that the gaiety; 
was clearly not assumed. ' She was helped to 
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chair placed under the rope; 
thei^pe 4 )roving to be still beyond her 
,f|^h, lier brotlier stepped forward and held 
|lbr uplo his arms, while she with her own 
’^^lands, passed the fatal noose over her head 
|Bd '^d justed the cruel slip knot to the back 
ff^^ier neck. The red silk napkin was then 
laced over her face, and a hnndkerdiief 
ptenfsd to her right hand. At a signal given 
her brother stepped back aiul left 
Dif dQs(>ended in mid air. She then, shaking 

J oined hands before her breast, “chin- 
ed” the crowd ; her own weight causing 
) turn round and round, so that persons on 
ides received her parting salutations, 
spectators had, up to the fatal moment, 
* been laughing and chattering as if assembled 
% ftt a village fair; but now there was perfect 
stillness, as every ear was strained and every 
eye intent. In two or three minutes the 
action of the hands, at first decided and regular, 
grew weaker and weaker, and finally ceased 
■ ; ; 4 iltpgether ; then followed a convulsive shudder 
of the tiny feet (not above three inches in 
'■ ^engih) and all was over. .The body was 
allowed to remain suspended for about a 
• quarter of an hour, when it was cut down and 
placed in a common covered palanquin, which 
was in waiting, the bridal chair having been 
..removed. The rope wliich had been the 
, •iostrument of death was now cut into small 
picc(?s and distributed among the friends on 
|he scaffold, all stiuggling violently to obtain 
« \a portion. The chair and the corpse were 
carried to a small temple about a Iiundred 
,>yards from the spot, followed by a terrific 
^ rush of people anxious to obtain another 
' glimpse of the lifeless clay. My friend, who 
was somewhat sceptical of the reality of the 
transaction, forced his way into the temple, 
and witnessed the removal of the corpse from 
the chair. lie returned, painfully satisfied 
that no deception had been practised, the poor 
givrs swollen and blackened face bearing un- 
• thistakeable testimony to the maimer of her 
death. 

Anugamana^ in brahman ism is the perform- 
nuce of suttee by a woman alone, whose hus- 
bt^ud bus died in a distant country : a sandal, 
or any article of bis clotlies may then repre- 
j.sent him. 

Arundhate, the wife of the Rishi Vaisistha, 
a resident of Swerga, is the spirit whom the 
devoted suttee woman invokes, before mount- 


\Jiante8, ed. Lyon^ 1919^' Foi. vii, p.7d-5; 
in Yule Cathay^ VoL i, p* 80. See Satij 
Adce Orunt’h, Soohee, Ummer Das. 

SUTTRA, lit. mark of defence. 

SUTU, ill Little Tibet, the flour or farina 
of roasted barley, 

SUTUK, a hindoo ceremonial after cliild- 
birth and after death. 

SUTUM, also Parada, Sans. Mercury.' 

SIjTWASA, a rite observed amongst raa- 
liomedans when a woman has attained the 
seventh month of her pregnancy. — Herk, 

SUT-WU-GOONA, Sans., from satwa^ 
good, and goona, quality.. 

SUTYU-JIT, Sans., from satya, true, 
and jeo, to conquer. 

SUTYU-NARAYANA, Sans., from sa- 
tya, true, and Nurayana. 

SUTYU-Y^OOGA, Sans., from satya, true, 
and yooga, a definite time. 

SUVA, Gl’z. Anetlium .sown, JRoxb, 

SUVA KOLLI, UiiYA. Zizyphus jiijuba. 

SUVANA AMKL PODI, Mal. Opliioxy- 
lon serpentinum. 

SUVANDE, Singh. A wood used iu 
Ceylon, for common house-building purposes. 
It grows in the western province of that island. 
A cubic foot weighs 56 lbs., and the wood is 
said to last 30 years. — Mr, Mejidis, 

SUVANDI KOTTE, also Kavung kotte, 
Tam. Ixora parviflora. 

S U V A RN AM, T kl. M esua ferrea, Lhm,, 
DC.i also Catliartocarpus fistula, Lvw, ; also 
Mesuu roxburgbii, W, Itoxb. ; also Sida cor- 
di folia, Linn, 

8UVARUNKA .also Suvernaka, Sans. 
fruit of Cassia fistula, Catliartocarpus fistula. 

SUVIvUElv, see Mesopotamia. 

SUVURNA, Sans., from su, one, and var- 
na, kind. 

SUVYARIIICHaRA, Sans., from saha, 
with, and vyabhichara, wrong practice. 

SUWAHILI, see Aden, Beer-el-somal, 
Somal, Somali, Suabili. 

8UWAL, Hind. Potaraogeton tuberosum. 

SUWARI ? Cassowary. 

SUWARRO\Y NUTS, or Saouari nuts, 
a species of butter nuts the produce of a 
largo tree (Caryocar raciferum,) which grows 
iu (xiiiann. 

SUVVAT, an afiluent of the Kabul river. 
See India. 

SVAMI, or swami god, lord, applied to any^ 
of the god.s, and also to priests, and to the 


ing the pile . — History of the Funjabf Vols, true God too. 

i,pp, 170-72, ii, pp, 169-70; Hue's Chris- SVANA BURBAARA, Sans. Syn. of 
Haititt/i Vol, \\y /?p. 401, 494-5; Cunning- Cleomo viscosa. 

ham's History of the Sikhs, p, 3C4; Elphin- SVARGA, the paradise of Indra, the In- 
stone's History of Lidia, p, 190; M, Polo, diau elysium, the world of the gods and also 
VoL ill, p. 20 ; Viaggio di Gasparo Balbi, of mortals possessed of some merit. 
p, P, Vincenzo, p,'d22 1 iMtres Edi- SVA8T1, see Inscriptions. 
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BAJAftASHA, Dolichos tran- 

P'Jt|Mj»ncbs. 

SWADHA, see Sacta or'Sakta. 

SWADHAJA, see Siirya-varisa. 

SWADOO KUNTUKA, Sans. Flacour- 
tia sapida, Roxb., W, ..J* A. 

SWADU NARINGA, Sans. Citrus auwin- 
tium, Orange. 

SWAHA, Sans. Presentment of oblations. 

SWAHA, in hindoo mytliology, is usually 
understood to be the goddess of tire, the eon- 
sort or Sacti of Agni. See Agui, luscrip- 
tions, Saraswati. 

SWAINETZ, Rus. Lead. 

SWAINSONIA GALEG.EFOLIA, a 
pretty shrub with purple, red and white 
flowers grown from seed in good garden soil. 
— Eng. Cyc. 

SWAL, Hind. Potamogeton tuberosum. 

SWALA, Japan, Jav. Bicho do Mur, 

: 'Holothuria. 

SWALLOW, a bird of the family Ilirun- 
diuidae, sub-family Hiruudiuina;, 

Hii'undo rustica, L., Europe, India. 

„ domicola, Jerdon, Neilgherrios, Bangalore. 

„ filifem, Stephens^ all India, Kashmir. 

,, daurica, Lim.^ „ „ 

fluvicola, Jerdotif Central India. 

„ hyperythra, Layard^ Ceylon. 

The Daurian or red-rumped swallow, Hi- 
rundo daurica, is plentifully distributed over 
the lower regions iu summer, but migrates to 
the plains of India during the cold months. 
The chimney swallow of Europe, the Iliruii* 
do rustica in allusion to its migratory habits, 
has been thus addressed : 

Welcome, welcome, feather’d stranger, 

How the sun bids nature .smile ; 

Safe arrived, and free from danger, 

Welcome to our blooming isle ; 

Still twitter on my lonely roof, 

And hail mo at the dawn of day, 

Each morn the recollected i)roof 
Of time that ever fleets away. 

“Fond of sunshine, fond of shade. 

Fond of skies serene and clear ; 

E’en transient storms thy joy invade, 

In fairest seasons of the years. 

What makes thee seek a milder elinie? 

What bids thee shun the wintry gale? 

Bow know’st thou thy departing time? 

Hail ! wondrous bird ! hail, swallow, hail ! 

Sure something Bioro to thee i.s given. 

Than myria<ls of the feather’d race, 

Some gift divine, some spark from heaven, 

That guides thy flight from place to place. 

Still freely come, still freely go, 

And blessings crown thy vigorous wing ; 

May thy rude flight meet no rude foe, 

Delightful messenger of spring !” 

The wire-tailed sw'allow the Uirundo filifera 
is plentiful in the Dckhan during the summer 
months. It is on wing soon after day-break 
and may be observed skimming over thegrouud 
all day long, hunting its winged fyey. In the 
calm and delightful oveuiugs peculiar to 


Poona they may he seen in hand ^ 
ed on stones and tufts of gr^s #on ](j|^ 
plains and the rivei’-banks, and just as night 
is closing iu they rise and seek a roost on tto^ 
tallest spires and mosques. It is seldom thatv 
the males have their delicate tail appendages 
perfect, and often tliey are entirely wafltiftg. 
— Adams. 

SWAMDHEKMA, loyalty, or fidelity to 
him whose salt the Rajputs eat, their ^nme- 
liate lord, evtui against their king.-^7W*J 
Rajasthan, VoL ii, p. 25. See Inscriptions, 
Juiiagurh. 

SWAMI RAJA, also swami rudra dama, 
and swami rudra snh, see Inscriptions. 

SWAMP DEER, Eng. Rucervus duvan- 
cclli, Jerdon. • 

SVViVN. A largo golden figure of the 
.sacred bird, is in front of the tliroiie of the 
king of Burmnh and is called in Burmese 
Henza. The word is of Sanscrit origin, 
Hanza, a goose. The Ilenza is regarded as 
the king of birds. It is perhaps a mythicised 
swan. ‘ Storks’ and * cranes,* differ in their 
appearance, habits, anatomy, modes of breed- 
ng, and everything, except that both happen 
to be long-legged birds. The Hurgila or 
Adjutant,* Leptoptilus argala, is called 
the gigantic crane.* Tlio ordinary Indian 
nanes, Grus aiitigouo, Gr. ciuerea, Gr. vir- 
I go and Gr. leucogeranos, occur rarely in 
: the North-West Provinces. The words Crane 
Geranos and Grus, and the Hindustani names 
I of the three common Indian species, Saras, 

I Karranch and Kakarra, all liavo reference to 
the loud trumpeting of these birds, which 
have a curious internal conformation resem- 
bling tliat of the trumpeter swans ; whereas 
the storks are voiceless birds, having actual- 
! ly no vocal muscles, and can make no sound 
but by clattering their mandildes together, 
which they do pretty loudly. Tho ridge or 
keel of the breast-bone, common to all birds 
that ffy, i.s in the cranes, belonging to tho 
restricted genus grus, and in the trumpeter 
swans, expanded so as to form a cavity, 
which tho wind-pipe is prolonged to enter 
and re-proceed from, after describing a ver- 
tical convolution therein. Mr. Yarrells* 
figure of this curious structure, as it exists 
in the Hooper swan, Cygnus musicus, is, iu a 
general way, illustrative of it, as observed in 
the buccinator, the trachea even performs a 
second vertical convolution, while in the 
wild swan of North America (C. americana) 
and in the nearly affined Bewick’s swan (C,, 
bewickii) it is prolonged to form a horizontal 
loop in the body of the sternum, posterior to 
the vertical convolution withiu the keel, that 
is, iu general, for several of Bewick’s swans 
do not differ iu this respect from the Hooper 
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Alffioogh to all appearance of full age 
and development. In a newly hatched Hooper 
swan examined, not even an indication of the 
peculiar structure described could be detect- 
ed : nor does it occur in the two Species of 
crowned crane (Balearica) nor in tlie mute 
swans (Cygnus olor, C. immutabilis, C. atra- 
tus, C. nigricollis), nor probably in the C. 
coscoroba of South America ; but the crown- 
ed cranes exhibit one curious anomaly in the 
organ of voice, which is that the long ten- 
dinous muscles, the olfice of ^wliich is to con- 
tract the windpipe, and which are known as 
the sterno-tracheales, from their ordinary 
mode of attachment, are not fixed, as usual, 
at their lower extremities to the sides of the 
breast-bone, hut to the middle of tlie first 
pair of ribs ! Tlie sterno-tracheal muscles 
are w^anting to the ‘adjutant* and most other 
storks, are in a very few other birds, su(di as 
the condors (Sarcorhamphus) of tlie vulture 
family ; indeed the vultures generally . are 
among the most silent of the feathered crea- 
tion, emitting no sound beyond a feiible cack- ' 
ling and snorting in their eagerness over 
their prey. In Australia the term ‘ crane’ is 
applied to the egrets or white paddy-birds, 
as they are called in India ; while in the Malay 
countries the so-called paddy bird, is a finch ; 
and the real crane of Australia is known as 
the ‘ native companion,’ Among the gralla- 
tores or waders, some cranes and storks, four- 
fifths of the ducks and the great majority of 
the scolopacid® breed in tlie north and come 
to India in the cold season. Tlieie are four 
species of cranes in India, all of them princi- 
pally or solely winter visitants. Of the 
species more or less diffused over India while 
in their winter quarters, two belong to the 
division termed Antigone, one to restricted 
grus, and ouo to Anthropoidcs of Blyth ; 

1. Antigone torquata ; Grus antigone of 
Linnsnus ; Grus torquata, Viellot ; the Saras, 
a noble bird, is the largest of the whole tribe. 
During the breeding season it has a pure 
white collar below tlie crimson papillose 
naked portion of the neck, whence the name 
toixpiatus. It is mostly seen in pairs ; a few 
of which breed in India in extensive jhils, 
but the great majority cross the Himuluya 
for that purpose. 

2. A. leucogeranos ; Grus leucogeranos of 
Pallas, is the beautiful large white crane of 
Northern Asia, with black wing-primaries, 
and crimson naked face. A few stray pairs 
have been observed from time to time south 
of the Himalaya, in the upper provinces of 
Hindustan ; and Burnes figured it from the 
vicinity of Cabul. Instances of its occurrence 
within the confines of India are worthy of 
special record. ‘ Mountaineer’ once or twice 
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indicated this fine bird % bin narratives of 
Truns-Himalayau peregrinations. The other 
cranes have shorter and slate^coloured legs, 
and less (or in one instance not any) naked 
skin about the face. 

3. Grus cinerea, L. ; C. vulgaris, Pallas. 
The Kulung or Karruncli, or European' crane : 
common to Asia and North Africa, visits India 
in great flocks, which wholly disappear in the 
breeding season . 

4. Grus (or Anthropoidcs) virgo, L, The 
Knkarra, or ‘ Demoiselle,’ common to Asia 
and North Africa ; is only known in India 
during the cold weather ; but it reaches further 
southward. It is the smallest of the cranes, 
and certainly one of the most elegant of this 
particularly graceful group ; the only one 
with the head fully feathered, and it is adorn- 
ed with beautiful white neck-tufts, and with 
lengthened and drooping tertiuries, and a 
bright crimson eye. Iliglily gregarious, the 
flocks arc sometimes immense. All of the 
cranes are easily tamed and soon become 
reconciled to captivity ; and they are very 
oruameutHl birds to keep. They have a 
curious and peculiar habit of skipping about 
at times, attitudinizing or dancing, and now 
and then emiting their loud cries. In tlie 
wild state they do much damage to the crope 
from their numbers ; and repair during the 
heat of the day to sand-flats in rivers, or to 
other extensive waters, returning to feed 
morning and afternoon, at regular hoiirs» 
They fly in V-like flocks, like wild geese. 
The young, commonly two in number, follow 
the mother soon after exclusion, unlike those 
of the stork and heron tribe, with which the 
cranes have little in common. — Yule's Em* 
bassifip, S5. See Birds, Ilanzn, Heuza. ’ 

SWAN A, IIiND. Daphne oleoides. 

SWAN-PAN, a Chinese reckoning. 

SWAN RIVER MAHOGANY, the Jar- 
rah wood, or Eucalyptus marginata, is a tall and 
stately tree, the stem being frequently seven- 
ty feet in height before branching. It 
is the most enduring of woods, and if cut 
when the sap is down it defles decay. It 
is applicable for almost all purposes, being 
highly cirective in oriiamenfal wood work ; 
for although somewhat inferior to Span- 
ish mahogany in beauty of grain, stilt in 
more important matters it is most valuable 
for its natural properties. Time, weather, 
the white-ant, and that destructive sea worm, 
the teredo navalis, have no effect. Fop tim- 
bers of all kinds, for houses, warehouses, 
wharves, jetties, or bridges, it has no equal. 
At the Melbourne Exhibition in J866, 
bers of this wood were exhibited in perfect 
preservation, which had for thirty-five years 
been used ns piles for a bridge over the river 
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Swan, near the sea,Vhere the water is some- 
times salt and sometimes fresh, and teeming 
at times with the above destructive worm. 

SW ARK A, see Jains. 

SWARNA, Sans. Gold. 

SWAROCHISitA, one of tlie 14 Patri- 
archs who preside over the 14 MaJiwantaras 
of the Cal pa, noticed iu the Calendar. See 
Brahmadicas, Menu. 

SWARTZ, an eminent Christian missionary 
and linguist. A monument has been erected 
for him in St. Mary’s Church, Madras, Sncretl 
to the memory of the Reverend Fre- 
derick Christian Swariz, whoso life was 
one continued effort to imitate the exam- 
ple of his Blessed Master, employed as 
a Protestant Missionary from the govorn- 
ment of Denmark, and in the same character 
by the Society in England for the propagation ^ 
of Christian knowledge. He, during a period 
of fifty years, “ went about doing good,’' mani- 
festing in respect to himself the most entire 
abstraction from temporal views, l)ut embracing 
every opportunity of promoting both the 
temporal and eternal welfare ot' others, iu him 
religion appeared not with a gloomy aspect, 
or forbidding adieu, but with a graceful form 
and placid dignity. Among the many fruits 
of his indefatigable labours was the erection 
of the church at Tanjore. The savings from 
a small salary were for many years devoted 
to the pious work, and the remainder of the 
expense supplied by individuals at his solici- 
tations. The Christian seminaries at Ram- 
* nadpuram and in the Tiunevelly inovincc 
were esUiblishcd by him. Beloved and honour- 
ed by Europeans, he was, if possible, hel 
111 still deeper reverence by the natives of this 
country of every degree and in every section, 
and their unbounded confidence, in his integ- 
rity and in truth, u|M)n many occasions rendered 
highly beneficial to the public service. The 
poor and the injured, looked up to him as 
an unfailing friend and advocate. The great 
and powerful, concurred in yielding him the 
highest homage ever paid iu this fairt of the 
globe to Europcajis. The late Hyder Ali 
Cawn, iu the midst of a bloody and vin- 
dictive war with tlie Carnatic, wrote to his 
officers to prevent the Venerable Father 
Swartz to pass unmolested, to show him 
respect and kindness, for he is a holy man 
and means no wrong to any government. The 
late Tuljajee, rajah of Tanjore, when on his 
death-bed, desired to entrust to his protecting 
cave, his adopted son Serfojee, the present 
rajah, with administration of all affairs of 
his country. On a spot of ground granted to 
him by the same prince, 2 miles east of Taii- 
jore, lie hnilt an house for his residence and 
made it au orphan-asylum ; here the last 
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20 years of his lifo were spent in the educa- 
tion and religious instructions of children, 
particularly those of indigent parents, whom 
he gratuitously maintained aud instructed, 
and here, on the 13th of February 1798, sur- 
rounded by liis infant flock, and iu tho pre- 
sence of several of liis disconsolate brethren, 
entreating them to continuo to make religion 
the first object of their effort, and imploring 
with his Inst breath for the divine blessing to 
attend them, he closed his truJy Christian 
career in his 72nd year. 

SWASTIKA, a Tibetan sect, who re- 
ceived their nnmo from their peculiar sym- 
bol the Swastika, or mystic cross, which 
Avas typical of their belief in Swasti. This 
term is a compound of Su, “ well,” and 
asti, “it is;” meaning “it is well,” or, as 
Wilson expresses it, “ so be it and imply- 
ing complete resignation under all circum- 
stances. According to the Chinese, they are 
the Tno-sse of the Chinese ; and the founder 
of the doctrine is said to have flourished be- 
tween 604 ami 523 ii. c- The Swasti of 
Sanscrit is the Suti of Pali, and tho mystic 
cross, or Swastika, is only a monogram matie 
symbol formed by the combination of the 
two syllables sulti=suti. The S^wastika sect 
were Rationalists, who held that contentment 
or peace of mind were the only objects worthy 
of attainment in this life. And as these have 
ever been the prevailing characteristics of 
mankind in the east, the atheistical principles 
of the Swastikas were received by the bulk 
j of the people with very great favour, Tliey 
j assumed the name of Tirtlmkara, (see Fo- 
kwe-ki,22, 23, and Cosma sTihetan Grammar, 
pp. 181, 192. The oUl name of Tirthnkar, 
is still preserved among tlie Mogul as Ter,) 
or “purc-doers ; ” hut by tlie huddliists of 
Tibet they are said to have been indecent iu 
their dress, and grossly atheistical in their 
principles. Their Tibetan name Musteg, or 
“ Finilimists,” is significant of their doctrine 
of finite existence ; but they are more gene- 
rally known as the Pon, or Pon-po. This 
sect, prevailed throughout Tibet until the 
seventh century, but is now confined to the 
furthest parts of the most eastern province 
of Tibet. The name of Pon is evidently only 
tlie Sanscrit punya, “ pure,”— a synouyme of 
Tirtliakara. Between the Swastikas, who 
promised nothing after this life, and the 
brahmans, Avho offered an almost endless 
scries of mortal existences, people of strong 
minds and deep thoughts iliust have been 
sadly pcriilexed. Tlie Greeks adopted tlie 
Indian symbol of Swastika, as the pottery 
from tho Kamiras aud the prototype of Crete 
show. 

SWAT consists of a long valley, running 
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“dowinynrds gonernlly in a southwesterly 
direction, but turning half round from 
east to west as it nears the British fron- 
tier, from which it is separated by a lofty 
range. It is difficult of access to a force 
moving from British territory. The Luiidye 
or Swyt river flows right tlii ough and fer- 
tilizes the valley, and then dehojn-liing through 
a gore in the hills, enters the Pesliawiir valley 
and joins the Cahul river invu’ Cliarsudda. 
The Swat valley <‘onfains 800 villages ami 
upwards; and its inhabitants may number 
1,00,000 souls, of whom 20,000 iiiight be 
fighting men. As soldiers, the Svvati rank 
below several of the most martial tribes. Po- | 
litically, the Swati consist of various elans, 
united under a loose federal government, at 
the head of which is an elective chief, styled 
pndshuh or king. In ISoo, the king was a 
Syud, named Abkar, fiom the fanatic <*olony 
of Sitana." The high priest is called the 
“ Akooud” (equivalent to the teini doctor or 
reader) and is held in great veneration. Up 
to 185(3 the king and the priest were some- 
times said to be well-dispo!<ed persons, out 
they had never restrained iheir people, from 
mischief. Swat is now under Patlian rule, with 
a subjeet race of Arian ahm igines. North of 
Swat in the valleys of the (Jliilgliit river run- 
ning into the Indus from the west, is an 
Arian people speaking a lnngnag(* of their 
own which is cognate to the tongue of the 
tribes east of the Indus in and about tlie 
country called (diilas. The Dard seerii to be 
amongst those tribes, soinls of them are inde- 
pendent and .scarcely known but most of the 
country and also (jliilghif, is now subject to 
the maharajah of Cashmir. The (Ihilghit 
people are tlie farthest Arians of the country 
wlience the Indus flows. Swat, or Sublia- 
vastu, is identified with Udyana, the IJchangna 
of the Chinese, and Udyana of {Sanscrit. The 
Swat people are also sometimes called Deg- ! 
gaun and appear to be of Indian origin. 
They formerly possessed a kingdom ex- 
tending from the westein branch ol tlie 
Ilydaspes, to near Jcllnlabnd. They were 
gradually confined to narrower limits by 
the AfFghan tribes ; and vSwat and Boo- 
nair, their last seats, were reduced by the 
Eiisofzye in the end of the fifteenth century. 
They are still very numerous in tlnne countries. 
The course of the Swat river is imper- 
fectly laid down in our latest maps, though 
so near our frontitn*, being nlmo.'^t a terra 
incognita; an intelligent native of Kandahar, 
who states that the lower ranges are desti- 
tute of trees but covered with grass. The 
higher hills on either side are clothed with 
forests, consisting chiefly of the edible pine 
and wild olive. The plane also flourishes in 
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I cultivated tracts. At tfie extreme baad bf 
the valley near Snrdzaey, where is- a pass 
leading into Kashknr, tliero are immense 
numbcr.s of frees both along the river hanks, 
and on th(3 niounfain.s on either side to their 
very summits. — Panj alt Report ^ 
p. 210 ; 77/c Bhilsa Topes^ by Brevet Major 
Alexander Cutinin(iham, p. 19 ; Calcutta 
Review^ No. 100, p. 44 ; Campbellf pp. 146-7 ; 
Jonr. As. Soc. of Be ny. 1862,/;. 227, by CapC 

liarerfy, 

SVVA'riT, a pre-hindoo people, driven out 
of Swat by the Enznlzye, hut seemingly of 
the blood which supplied the earlier Indians. 
— Campbell^ p. 96. 

8WAYAM, see Sway am vara. 

SWAYAMBMU, .see Inscriptions. 

SVVAYUM-BllOOVU, S.wns., from swa- 
ynng, it.sell*, and bhoo, existence. 

SWAYAMBlll^XATH, see Buddha, Brah- 
niadicas, Menu, Prilhivi, Topes. 

SWAYAMBHU SAMBIIU, see Inscrip- 
tions. 

SW^AYAMBMUVA, .see Satnrupn. 

SWA YAM VARA. One of the favourite 
i incidents in the anciemt heroic poems of the 
j hindoos is the rite called Swaynmvara or the 
j choice of a husband by a princess from an as- 
j sembly of suitoi s met from all parts to take 
their chance in (ho lottery. Success is not 
represented as depending on their own efforts, 
ns in many of the fairy tales, where the 
knight wins the lady by bis own prowess in 
a tournament ; the heroes here submit thorn- 
selves in silent rivalry to the princess* inspec- 
tion as .she walks along their line, and selects 
from the throng the favoured suitor by pre- 
senting him with a garland, ora cup of water 
or some such token of regard. This hardly 
correspond.s with the practice as we find it 
described in bindoo literature, sinceArriaii re- 
presen t.s the lady as acting a merely passive 
part, whereas, if we may judge by the poems 
and by the very name Swayamvara (from 
‘ Swnyain,’ ‘ herself,* and vara, ‘ choosing*), 
sho had a much more active share in the 
transaction. We find an allusion in a later 
part of the Institutes of Menu, which proves 
the prevalence of the custom, as it is said (ix, 
90, 91), “ three years let a damsel wait, though 
she 1)0 marriageable ; but after that time, let 
her chose for herself (vindeta) a bridegroom 
of equal rank, if, not being given in marriage, 
she choose lier bridegroom (ndhigachhecl yadi 
swayam,) neither she nor the youth chosen 
commit any offence.** The scholiast explains 
it of theso-called Swayamvara, **adhikaguna- 
vnratable sumanajatigunam varam swayam 
vriuiln.** It seems to have been common in 
the Hindoo society of former times for prin- 
cesses and women of rank to select a husband 
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&r theniselves. The oandidntes for the hand 
the lady were Invited to her father's house, 
and after previous festivities for some days, 
jwere collected in a linli, round which the 
damsel passed and selected her future lord, 
by throwinsr a garland round his neck, the 
marriage rite >vas then celebrated as usual. 
The custom is the subjec.t of much pleasing 
poetic description in the Mahabharat, the Nai- 
shadlin, and other works. A traiKslation of 
the Swaj^amvara of Dranpadi from ibe former 
is published in the Calcutta Quarterly Maga- 
zine for September 182o. In the Hero ami 
the Nymph by Kalidasa, (Hind. Tli., Vol. i, p. 
226). Pailava, describes a scene^ in which 
Urva.si played Lakshmi ; Menakn, was Varuni. 
The latter says : 

Lakhshmi, the mighty powora tliat rule tlie apherea 
Are all tieaembled : at the head appears 
The blooming Ke.sava. Confess, to whom 
Inclines your heart ? 

Damay an t i w'a s th e t r i (‘d and ox e m ]>1 a ly w i fe 
of Nala. Sho prayed for licr union wifh him, 
having enquired after, and seen him in her 
apartments. Her becoming Swayamliara 
again was simply to make Nala, from -whom 
she bad been separated, know where she was, 
that he might come there and be united to 
her* Of the Ksbatriya women some marritul 
according to the Brahma mode, and some be- 
came Swayambara. Aja mairied Tiidhumati 
who was Swayambara. His son Dasaratba 
had the daughter of Ko.snia offered to Jiim, 
and he married her ; but Iiis second wife 
Kaikeyi whom he won, was a Swayambara. 
Janaka, king of Mithila, made bis <langbter 
Sita Swayambara. She prayed dmt she 
should be the wife of Rama who l)ent the 
huge bow aud w^a8 the successful competilor. 
The high character of Sita as a model wife 
and a holy woman i.s well-known. When 
she met the venerable wife of Atri and was 
highly complimented, she said tliaf, .nl though 
she was devoted to Rama, and .she fried her 
utmost to follow him, sho doubted wliedier 
her soul mirrored the purity of bis. When 
she solicited permis.sioii to accompany her 
husband into banishment, she said — 

A wifo must share her huaband’.s fate, 

My duty is to follow thee 

Wherever thou goest. Apart from thee, 

I would not dwell in heaven itsiielf. 

Thou art my king, my guide, 

My only refuge, my divinity.” 

After tlie death of Ravana, when she ap- 
peai*ed before Rama, and when be ca.st reflec- 
tions on her chastity, she dashed away her 
tears, brought on by the interview, and ri.sing 
from the dust at his feet, addressed Laksh- 
mana as follows ; — “ Son of Sumitra ! 
lu thine eyes I see pity and trust of me. 
Build me a funeral pyre. Brother ; since 
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1 1 am tainted in Rama’s sights time* 
I should die.’' .When Draupadi became a 
!^wnyanib.*irn, it was proclaimed that who- 
ever would bend an enormous bow aud 
by it shoot live arrows Bimnllaneou.^l}'' through 
a revolving ring into a target beyoml, would 
Avin her. Wiien she wa.s brought to the 
I vSublui, I)bris(a«lnmnii informed her of the 
! names of those who had been assembled. 
(After the failure of several princes Kama 
I rose, when Draupadi ])ublirly said, — ** 1 will 
: not marry a carpenter’s son.” Arjnna rose, 

■ tried, succe<*ded, and won the bride. When 
i she was taken to Kunti tlu? latter inadver- 
I tently said to her sons, — “ What you have 
; acquired .should l)e your common property.” 

' What emanated fiom a mntlun* mu.st be done. 

; The propriety of the marriage of one womati 
' to five men was discussed at the Drtipada 
I raja's palace where Knuti Avas present, and 
I took a part in the discussion. ‘Vya.s sup- 
ported Kunti, and sanctioned the proposed 
• marriage. It appeared that during the Vedie 
' time.s, the dniighler of a rislii Avas married 
I to IVacdiata ami his nine lm)ther.«, ami an- 
other woman of tlie Gaiilanm line Avas the 
wife of a hundred rlshis. But these Avore 
exceptions, they are not alluded to in the 
; Rig- Veda, aud Avere quoted to legalise the 
, marriage of Draupadi Avitli the five Paiidava. 
Draupadi is described as an educated lady, 
and acA Oniing to her own account, she used to 
receive instruction from a brahmin teacdier, 
;AvhiIe.oii the lap of lier father. The Bana 
; Purva record.? her two conversations ; one 
Avith Yudhishthira, on forgiveness and the 
I Providence of God, in Avliich she shows 
, great poAvers of observation ; and the other 
with Salyabhama, Avife of Krishna, who came 
to lier Avliile she avus living in the forest 
Avith her Imsbauds. Tlio subject was, on the 
' best AA'ay of making the husband attached to 
' the Avife. Di’aiipadi said that she conducted 
! herself humbly, serenely and devotedly to 
; h(3r husband ; she daily cleaned the house, 

' uteu.'^ils, cooked and offered meals at the ap- 
pointed time. Wliile at Indraprastha, she 
took care of Kunti, saw numerous brahmins 
and maid-servants frul aud clothed ; she also 
looked after the servants, cowherds and shep- 
herds, vShe took care of the treasury, and 
I gave order.? on all matters connected there- 
Avith. She performed all her duties with 
every regard to truth, but unmindful of her 
personal comfort. She added, the faithful 
wife cannot .ntfaiu happiness unless she prac- 
tises self-denial. Do what I have told you, 
and before strangers remain quiet, but true 
to your convictions, avoiding excitement and 
thoughtlessness, and make those your friends 
who are virtuous aud devoted to their hus- 
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baiidflV .When Jayodrata seized and carried 
her away, he was pursued by the PaDcUiva; 
she had tlieri the generosity to advise him to 
lay down arras and implore forgiveness. 

Kunti was brought, up by Kunti Bhoja ; while 
at her father’s, she took a delight in enter- 
taining guests. She beoaiiie a Swaynmlmm, 
and l^nidn received her garland. When 
Draiipadi was married to her sons she ad- 
dressed her as follows : — “ Daughter ! he 
thou full of esteem nu<l love to thy hus- 
bands, us Imliaiii was to India, Swalia to 
Bibhasara, Hohini to Chaiidni, Dainayaiili 
to Naia, lihadra to Baiswanara, Arnn- 
dhnti to Vasislitha and Lakshmi lr> Naiay- 
aii. Be liiou tlie mol her of heroes. Em- 
ploy thyself with thy hushaml in i(‘ligif)iis 
service, end tiiy prosperity will be iinlimifi 
Oil daughter, employ thy time in looking 
after the guests, visitors, the virtuous, children 
and the elders. By thee the rajah’s of tlie 
principal cities of Kura Jangala, &c , will l>e 
installed.” Ivunii’s next achlress to Drnupatli 
was when she was about to })rocee(l wiih her 
husbands, beggared by tlie game at ilice, to 
pass twelve years in exile and one year in 
disguise. — Hindoo I'hedlrc ; Calvntld Re- 
rieWy ;Vo. 101), 39, 40; Calcutta Quar- 
ierhf Maqazine^ Sept. 1825. 

8 W URN AKA HA, 8ans., frian swarua, 
gold, and kree, to make. 

SWURYOGA, Sans., from swar, heaven, 
and voga, a sacriHee. 

SiVKET-MAKJOUAM, Eng. Maijoiam. | 
horleiisjs, Meenclt, 

SWEET and bitter Sorinjan. See Coiclii- 
enni 

SWP]ET BAY. Laurus nobilis. 

SWEET BRIAR. Rosa rnbiginosa. 

SWEET CALAMU.S. Sweet Hag. 

SWEET CASSAVA. Cassava inanioo. 

SWEET FENNEL. Fennel seed. 
SWEET FLAG. 

KUt-ul-durrera.Wuj, Ac. Calamo aranmtico, It. 

Shwet Buch, Beno. Ka\va-.soh, Jai*. ' 

Bagy, C j.n. Calaiiius aromaticu.s,riAT. 

Tachxudogbo,Cocil.-CiiiN. Vuj, Bkks 

Bueb, Duk. Brin go, roirr. 

Sweet calamus, Eng. Vaciia, tlddavuz, Sans. 

Acorue odorant, Fit. Veukuad, Haimavatc, „ 

Kalmis Wurtzol, Geu. (iolomi, 

Kalamos aromatikas, „ Wadda-kaba, * Singh. 

Kuasub-bewa, Godavuz, Vassambu, Tam, 

Hind. Vusa, Tel. 

Venkund, Wuj Igir, 

&weet Calatnusy the nromatie wliitdi was 
of equal celebrity with Spikenard, mentioned 
by the same authors, and procured from the 
Fame country, is described by Dioseorides un- 
der the name of KdXa/iof a/avfimtKog. It is 
supposed by Sprengcl and some authors (hat 
the Acovus calamus of botanists is intended, 
which is possessed of slight aromatic proper- 
tieS) is common in European ditches, and is 


likewise found in India in mountainous 
tions. 

Sweet-cane, or Calamus, being described by 
Dioseorides immediately after whicli 

is generally acknowledged to be A. schaenan- 
tlius, appears to Dr. Hoyle to belong to 
the same genus, and indeed to*' be tho 
above far-fmned species. Calamus aromnr 
ticus is thoin^ht also to bo the sweet- 
cane and the rich aromatic reed from *a 
far country’ of Scripture. He states that 
tln*re is no plant which more closely coin- 
cides in dc.scri[)lioii with evciytliiiig that is 
rerjuired than the tall grass wliicli yields the 
fragrant grass-oil of Umitral Iiiclio, and whicli 
he named Andropngoii calamus aroinaticus. — - 
in list. Ifinial. Botarn/y 425. 

S W E El ' J N G A , In ga d ii 1 ci s. 

SWEET LIME, Citrus limonmn. 

SWEET OIL OF TURPENTINE, see 

Gums and Re.sin.'!. 

SWEET PEA, Lathyrus odoratus. 

SWEET potato, or Spanish potato, 
Bataias edniis. See Convolvulus batatas, 
Sukiir kiind, 

SWEET PUNARNAVI, Sans. Trian- 
thema decandra. 

SWEET RUSH, Eng. Audropogon schae- 
nanthus, Linn. 

SWEET SULTAN, Centaurea, sp. 

SWEET WILLIAM, Dianthus, sp. 

SWERGA, jKM'urdi ug to hindoo mytho- 
logy, the paradise of Iiulrn. The Apsara, 
in hindoo mytholog}^ are nymphs of Swer- 
ga, (ho celestial eoint; of India, ceJestiul 
daijcer.s c elebrated for their beauty. Amongst 
tbem is llcmblni, tlie popular Venus of the 
liiiuloos and some others are described to 
be of inconceivable loveliness. Tliey an- 
swer to the Pari of the ancientp Persians, 
and the damsels (ailleil iu tlie Koran, Hui- 
iil-ayun, the untelope-eyed lluri. These hin- 
doo nymjilis were produced at the churn- 
ing of the oiteim, as related in the Runiayniia, 
Sir William Jones thus describes them in 
Swerga : 

“Now while each ardent Cinniirapersiiadca 

The soft-evVi Apsara to break tlie dance, 

AikI leads' her loth, yet with lovc-bcaraing glance, 

To banks of marjoram and charapac shades, 

Celestial genii tow’rd their king advance, 

So caird by men, in heav’n (jundhurvas named.” 

Ac<M)rdiug to Kshatriya belief, warriors 
slain in buttle are transported l^o Indra’s 
heaven by these Apsarasa or nymphs 
of Swerga. Tims in Mann, vii, 89, it * 
i.s saitl, ‘Those rulers of the eurtli who, desir- 
OU.S of defending each other, exert their utmost 
strength in the battle, without ever avevtibg 
their faces, ascend after death directly to 
heaven.’ And in Book ii, 19, of the Kale, 

I India says, ‘ Why are no warriors slain now- 
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SWIETEXIA eHLOEOXYLOX. 

tl««t I ^ee none niriving in Jieaveii to 
koiibur ns iny guests?* — Colemaus Hindoo 
Myth. : Sir IViilioin Jo7ies' Ihpmi to Indra, 
Vol. xiii, />;>. 270-73 ; Tr. of Jlind., Vol. i, 
p. 302; Williams' Story of* Jo ^ p. 140. 
See ludni, K»irmn, i\lnUu-ilevn, iMt-ru, Sati. 

SWERC aDWaKA; see Kri^lina. 

SWKETIA RACEMOSA, Wall. 8vn. ol’ 
Agatirotes eliiravla. (i. Don. 

SWERTIa CIIEYRATA, Unclis MSS. 
Syn. of Airatliotes eliiravta, G. Don. 

S^yETA-RAKYALA, Ricm;., Hind. Sida 
rhomhoiileu. 

SWETA .TAMBU, Sans. Caly})fraiillies | 
carvopliylliiblia. 

SWETA' KUNCM, Bi:N(.. Ciii ns pieea- 
torws 

SWETAAIBARA, fi sect of tli(‘ Jains. 

SWETA PASHANAM, Sans. White 
oxide of arsenic! . 

SWETA-SIIALA, Oriv r Dalbergia laiifblia. 

SWIETENIA ClILOROXYLON, Uoxb., 
ii. 4.00. • 

Chloroxvlou s evict eiiia, IJC. 

Satin wood, Knc;. Koilowah porsh, J am. 

Dhoura, Hiyu. BillugH, lUllu Karra, Tkl. 

Barute, Baruch, JSingm 
G aha, Mal-burute, 

This cabinet wood is W(?ll known for its 
glossy yellow shades. Th(j tree grows in tlu^ 
'peuiusuhi at Gokak, on sand stone hills : and 
on the Alleh-Bella Hills, aL^oin the southern, 
eastern and northern distri<!ls of Ceylon ; and 
is recognised to be ol‘ two kinds, there, the 
ordinary satin wood whirh is uscmI for oil 
presses, waggon wheels, bulloek earts, bridges, 
cog wheels, buildings, and fmnilnres, and 
the flowered satin-luslered sain[)I(.!.s of the 
same wood, whiehds used for pietnre frames, 
furniture, backs of hair brn.'^lies, and <!abinet 
work, and next to culuinander, is the most 
valuable of the Ceylon wood.s. it is hard, 
weighs 56 lb.s. or 57 lbs. to the cubic! foot 
and is supposed to last about HO years. It 
occurs ill the northern ctirears. V^*ry Jinc! satin 
wood grew at Cotaputty in the Tengrieottab 
taluq of Salem, but Dr. Clegljorn su}>poses 
* that a good tieal ol the oldest and best was 
destroyed by the Railway contractors, it is 
used' in the Madras presidency, for the iiave.s 
of gun (carriage whciels and is the best suit<?cl 
of all the Madras woods, for fuses. Jn beauty 
and lustre, the flowered samples rival tim 
bird’s eye maplci oT America. Tredgold ineu- 
tious that ill li^ngland, llici best variety of the 
Avood is the West Indian, imported from St. { 
Domingo, in square logs and planks from 9 
to 20 incdies wide ; tlic next in quality is the 
Ea.st Indian, shipped from Singapore and 
Bombay in round logs from 9 to 30 in diarae- j 
ter ; aud the most inferior is from New Pro- | 
vidence, in sticks from 3^ to 10 inches square ; I 
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SWIFT; 

; the wood is close, not so hArd as hpi-woml, 
j but somewhat like it in colour or rather more 
j orange ; some pieces are very beautifully 
! mottlcnl and curled. It was mucli in vogue 
a lew yeais hack for internal Uecoi'atiou and 
i fmiiiturc*, but is now principally used for 
brusbc»s, and .somewhat for turning, theflnest 
. kinds are eiif. into vcuieers, whicih are then 
: expensive*, I he Nassau wood is gc^nerally used 
: lor In-iishes. 8alin-wood of liancisome figure 
was formerly im|)orted in large quantities 
from thc! Islsnid of D ca, 4’he wood has 
an agrc‘eable scent, am is sometimes called 
yellow saiimlers. The price in the Madras 
^H esidency, is nearly the same as that of teak 
ami l)lack wood. A satin wood, a heantiful wood 
for oi’iiamenlal furnitnn',wassentfromPenang. 
— Roxli. l^lnr. J 0(1.^ Vol. ii, p. 400 ; Tred- 
tfohl ; Dr. Clcf/hoi iVs Conservator' s Report, 
p. 15, for ISfiO; A/, E. J. a. ; A. E. J. Jti. 

SWIMMERS, an order of water-bird.^ as 
under : 

OuDKH VIII. — NatatDres, or Swimiu crs. 

A. Tribe, LuJit^iiJeijnes. 

VtiK. Lurid, ‘0. 

>'<nO-Fnm. J-urinu!, 2 gen. 5 sp. viz. 1 Catarracta ; 
4 Lams. 

Siib~F((m. Sterninje. Dir. 1 FiimmerSy 1 gen. 1 sp. 
viz. 1 Uliynchop.H ulbicollis ; 

Dir. 2 Martik Tiriti<, i) geu. 10 yp. 1 Sylochelidoii ; 

1 (.lelochelidoti, 2 llydruuhelidoii ; 1 Thula.ssetls ; 1 
Scviia ; Sterna : J Stermilia ; 

Dir. 4 Orcautc Tr< itn, 2 gen 4 sp. 2 Onychopiion ; 

2 Anous. 

Fain. I’roeelluridjo ; G gen. 12sp. viz. 4 Dioinedea ; 
1 I’rocell.iria ; 1 Prion; 1 Pelicanoides ; 1 Putiinua ; 
1 Tlialu'-sidjonia. 

B. I'ribe, Tiiti|)alniMii. 

Fain. Pc;lic:iiiid;i‘, .*> gon. 12 ap. viz. 2 Phajton, 2 
Sula, G Peleoauu.'-'., 4 Uraculus, 1 Plotus. 

C. Tribe, Lainelliritcitro.s. 

Farn. Anati<l,n ; Gooses. 

Suh-Fani. 14ianiieopterina.‘, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 
Pinenicc'pti’nis rosens. 

Snh-Fani. An.sei ina:. Dir. 1 Fu'iins, 1 gen. 2 sp. 2 
Gygiius, olor, jitiata. Dir, 2 (Atsr, 2 gen. 4 sp. 3 
An.ser, 1 Berniida. Die. G, Ptrrhlntj 2 Dendro- 

cygua ; 2 Sarcidiorni.’i ; 1 Nettapus. Div* 4, Shiel- 
(Iral'cK, 1 f.’a.'area nitila, 1 Tadorna vulpanser. 

Fub-Fam. A ii:itiii,*c. 1 gen. G snb-gen. 10 sp, viz., 
1 Spatnlu, AiJiis ; Datlila ; (Jhaulelusniua ; 1 Mareca ; 

3 Qnerqtienlifla. 

Fnb-Fa u. -KidigiiliniL', 1 gen. 1 sub-gen. 5 sp.viz., 
•I Fulignla, 1 Braiita. 

F-h-Fam. Mergimu, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 1 Merges 
casti>r. 

Finn. Podicii>id{i>, 1 gen. 2 sp. viz., 2 Podicepa 
cristalu.s, Phiiippeii.sis. 

8W1ETEAMA FEBIHFLJGA, Roxb, Syn. 
of Soynieda febrifiiga, Jus. 

8WIKTENIA MAHOGANY, Mahogany. 
The mahogany tree has been introduced into 
Briti.sli India. 

8W1FT, a genus of birds, one of them the 
Cypselusaflinis is common, and builds in aocie- 
ties among ruined places and domes, its nest 
is made of clay, iutormiugled with feathers 
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and grass. In haunts and habits it murh re- 
sembles the European bhiek swift, whieli, it 
■would uppeiir, has not hitherto been found in 
Hindoostiin. 

SWIMS, or Fislimaws. 

SWINE, the hog Tlie Jews 

and p]gyptians were alike in refusing to eni. 
the flesh of swine ; except that, llie P^iivptiuiis 
■wlio reared those nnelean animals to saerifice 
to Isis and Osiris, imlnlged themselves in (*at“ 
inir pork onee a month, on the day of the 
full moon, 

SWORD. A metal alloy known as 
“ sakela,’^ is used in the Paiijal* An* the mann- i 
faeture of swordi &e., consisting of east-iron, 
aahat and klieii iron, and f'oiilad or sIim* 
welded togethei'. 0«tcasionally, in Jammu, a 
small quantity of silver and somelinies tin, is 
beaten into and welded with the linest sword 
blades for the sake of texture and ])olish. 
The swoni cutlers of Ispalian formerly enjoy- 
ed great eelebi ity, and iniml)ers of swortls are 
still mannfactnied tliere. The best blades are 
all made of Indian steel, impoi ted in the form 
of small round eakes wliieli cost about two 
tomans each. Old Persian swords will fetch 
very high ])rices, all over the east ; for they 
(cannot now-n-days fabricate blades equal to 
those of former ages. When (lie blade has 
been hammered out of (he koor or cake of 
Indian steel, it is put in the iuriuKte, and kept 
there all night, subjected to the aclion of a 
low fire. In the morning It is taken out, 
smoothed and filed into sluijie, and then 
lieuted red hot, and immersiMl for a few rno- 
ineuts in a trough filled with castor oil. It i.s 
next polislied, sharpened, /and the hilt and 
scabbard fitted to it ; and the last thing <lone, 
is to bring out the jowliar or damask pattern. 
P'or this })urpo.«e, the hlmle is perfectly 
itleansed from oil or grease ; and a yellow 
kind of stone is ground to powder, mixed 
■with hot water in a en|), which must be of 
tdiina or glass, not melal, and the solution 
laid on over the blade with a piece of cotton, 
two or tlire(; times. This brings out (helilack 
jowhar perfectly. The scabbards of Persian 
swords are all made of thin lamiiue of wood 
joined together and covered with hlae.k leatlicr 
with a sort of pattern stamped on the outside. 
The devotion of the Rajput is still paid to his 
arms, as to his horse. He swears by the 
steel, and prostrates himself before his defen- 
sive buckler, his lance, Ids sword, or his dag- 
ger. The worship of the sword (asi) may 
divide with that of the horse (asw^a) the 
honour of giving a name to the continent bf 
Asia. It prevailed amongst the scy tide Geta, 
and described exactly by Herodotus. To 
Dacia* and Thrace it was carried by Getic 
colouies from the Jaxartes, and fostered by 


these lovers of liberty ivlien their 'hordes 
over-rail ICurope. The woi*ship of the'sword 
ill the Acropolis’ of Athens by the Getic Atila, 
with all the accomp.'iijinieiits of pomp and 
place, forms mi admirable episode in the his* 
torv of the decline and fall of Rome ; and had 
Gil)boii wilnessed the w<n*ship of the dduhle- 
otlged sword (khanda) by the prince of Me- 
war ami all Ids chivalry, lie might even have 
eiiihellislicd liis animated account of tlie 
adoration of the scyndrar, the symbol of Mars. 

Tlie Bikaner people work well in iroii, 
ami hiivo slir>ps at the (‘apifal ami all the 
large towns Ibr the mannratriure of sword 
bladi-.-, mah-ldocks, daggers, iron lances, 
&•-. Tlie swoni liamllcs, which often arc 
inlaid wi(h vai iogated sleid, or bundslied, are 
III Idj. ie(piesl, ami exjiurled to various 
parts ol' India. 

In Cutcli, an imdi bar of fine English 
or Swedisli st(*el is forgeil into plates 7 
inelies Nnig, 1 broad and ^ thick : similar 
l»;irs of line sj)ot iron are prepared in the 
i same manner. These are .smeared with n 
paste of Imrax dissolvecf in water, and laid 
in piles of twidve, nine of steel to three 
I of iron, or three to one, alternately ; each pile 
I is wrapped round with rag thickly plastered 
■ with mud made of a loamy earth ; then heated, 

I welded, and drawn, out to a bar one inch and 
! one-eiglit broad and one-tldrd of ainnch thick, 

; this i.s bent zigzag three or four times.; is 
again welded and diawu out to lialf an iucli 
thick ; and during the heat, borax is frequent- 
ly dropped on the inefal while in the fire, 
i Two of these bars are next welded into one 
j and when about twelve or fourteen inches 
; long it is bent into the form of a loop or 
I staple. In the middle of tliis a piece of fine . 
' grained file is inserted of the same width and 
nearly as thick. All is tlnm welded together 
j and the blade is formed. To temper the 
blade, an earthen pot twelve inehes wide 
and six ileep is notched oil the edges (the 
uotethes being opposite each otlier) with 
I a file about a quarter of an inch deep and is 
j then filled nearly iqi to the notches with water. 
Oil is then poured on the surface. The hiude 
being heated equally to a liglit red is reinovod 
from the lire and the point entered iu^ a 
notch on one edge is passed to the opposite 
one keeping the edge fi om a quarter to half 
an inch in tlie oil. It is drt|.wn ^ hack words 
and forwards rather slowly till the hissing 
ceases and tlie rest of the blade above the 
fluid has become black. A jug of water with^ 
out oil is then poured along the blade from 
heel to point. In order to take out the wavp 
produced by tempering, the blade wlien nearly 
cold is passed over the fire tliree or four times, 
then beiug brought to the anvil is set straigfht 
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striking it regularly but moderately with a SYAN CHANE, see Yarkand. 
liatniYier; by this means a damascus curved SYANG, in lat. 0° 20' N., long. 129^ 54' 
' blade may be brought neui ly straight. Swords, E., is a low flat island in the Gillolo passage, 
ill Asia, are mada with a hilt so small as See Wu-tsau. 

to rendev it impossible for a European SYCAMORE TREE of Scripture, Morns 
hand to use them in the manner oK rutting uii^ra, Linn, 
which is common with Europenfis. In nutting, SYCAMORE FIG TREE, 
an oriental does not sirnigbten liisarm at tJie Ficus sycamorus. 

elbow, the handle is purposely made small and A large tree found in Egypt, 
confined, in order that the swordsman may not SYCEE-STLVER, silver in the form of 
be forced to straighten Ids arm, hut draw the ingots, of various weights. The purest quali- 
cut as he delivers it. Mr. Vigne, when ty has 97 to 99 pure silver. — Simmund's Diet. 
at Teheran, had seen a sheep laid in two 8YC1IET. Previously to the conquest of 
at one stroke, and Suliinun Mirza, one of the | Assam, in 1824, the inhabitants of Jyiiteea 
numerous sons of the late Fulteh Ali Shah, 1 were in the frequent haldt of' <*a|>tuiing British 
king of Persia, had Ix'en known to cut a ; subjects in Svcliet, to offer up as sacrifices at 
donkey in half at one sweep of his swonl. : the shrine t)f Kalec In 1832, two Britisli 
T!ie sword is an object of veneration or wor- , sul^jects were [)assii)g along tin* bigb-roiul in 
ship uinoiig the Govind Sikhs, as it was : Assam, wlien they were suddenly seized and 
nmongst the Getes, the 8<*ylliian ancestors of ! trarried up into the hills in the neighbourhood 
the flats, from whom the Sikhs are descended. ' of Goba, in the Nowgong district. After 
-^ToiPs Rojnsthan^ To/, ii, 204 ; ' having been decked out with new clothes 

Arts, cj*/r , of Indifiy p. 460 ; liohde, MSS. ; ! and jewels, they were led away to he sacri- 
HUtory of the Punjob^ Vol. i, p. lOo. See i ficed, together with two other persons, also 
Kharg, Sword. | subjects of the British government. One »)f 

SWU RNU’-JOOTHI, Rknci. Y’ellow jas- i the indivi<limls, however, succeeded in nink- 
fliine, Jnsrninuni <!hrysaiithemuni. j ing his escape, and on his return to the plains, 

SWUTI, B Alountain panic grass, j he gave information of what liad occurrctl ; 

Putiieum holcoides. j and as no tidings weie ever afterwards h<‘ard 

SYADREE, or the Western ghauts, called j of the tlnec other indivi»lnals, little doubt 
by the natives Syudrcc in its N. part ; atid j remained but ibai tbey were saerrificed. Tbe 
Sukheit in itsS. part, Alalaljar Coast. I.ength, 1 chief had been frequently required to snr- 
ubout 800 miles ; from about 21^ lo', 73° 45', ■ render the guilty imlividnais, hut all to no 
aud 74° 40', they term inafe almost precipi- ; purpose ; and there being stnmg reason for 
tousiy, forming the N. side of the gap of Pal- ; believing that the <'hief had wilfully screened 
gateheri. Average height, 4,000 feet. About the perpetrators of this hoi'rible crime, the 
21®, 2,000 feet; Mahablesinvur, 18^, 73° Governor-General, Lord William Beiilinck, 
4(y, 4,700 feet; Poorundher, 4,472 feet; Sin- in February 1835, confiscated all bis territo- 
ghur, 4, 162 feet ; riurreecliundurghnr, 3,894 ry situateil in the plains. Dantipar couse- 
feel ; about 15®, 1,000 feet, towar<ls Coorg; quently became annexed to the district of 
Bonassou Hill, 7,000 feet ; Tandiamnole, Nowgong ; and these horrilde atrocities 
5,781 feet; Papagiri, 5,682 feet. Seaward were put a stop to. — Butler's Travels of 
face, though abrupt, is not pre<!ipitous, but Assain^ pp. i46~47. 
couBists of a series of terraces or steps. SYDIVA, see Pandu, Polyandry. 

Chasms or breaks in the range give access to SYE, a river near Juaiipoor passing Fer- 
tile highlands, aud are denominated ghauts or tahghur in Oudh. 

passes, a name which has become generally SYED, one of the four maliomedau tribes, 
applied to the range itself. The core is pri- The Syeds, the Saadat, or lords are desceiid- 
mary, iuclosed by ulteruating strata of more ants of Mahomed, through his daughter 
recent origin. Scenery delightful and grand, Futimah and her husband Ali, and as a rule 
displaying stupendous scarps, fearful chasms, arequiet, humble-minded men notdistinguished 
numerous waterfalls, dense forests, aud per- by other qualities from the Sheikhs ; they 
ennial verdure. are of Suni and also of Shiah persuasion, and 

SYALITA — Dillenia speciosa. are met with serving as soldiers, or in civil 

SYAMA, see Dherranraja or Y’araa. avocations or following some religious duties. 

SYAMA RAHASYA, see Tautras. Syeds range themselves as Hasaui, Hoossaini 

SYAMAK, (Panicum colon urn) a kind of and Alavi. A Syedaui, is a Syed woman, 
grain used generally among the poorer classes. Amongst the women of the Syeds of Madras 
The stalk forms good fodder for cattle. most can read the Arabic Korau and the Hin- 

SYAMALI, Tkl. Helicteres isora, also dustani books of Belief and Devotion, bift they 
Isora co] 7 lUfoliB, Zrmn. cannot write : in all Madras, there may be more 
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than one thousand of this class of wonien^ some 
of theni also able to rend Hindustani story 
books and can write a little, while a few 
evcMi know the Perr^ian Gulistan, Bostaii, 
Anwar-i-Soliaili, Abiil Fazl, and otli^r usual 
books in Peisiaii, and tan even wri(e the 
Persian fjraminati«ally, but there are not 
more than ten or filfeeii such women, in all 
Madras. Also alK)ur. four or live huudiVd of 
them are good ueefllevvoinen and embroiderers. 
The Syed rare of Barb in northern India, 
furnished many persons of note to the eoiirts 
of Delhi from tho reign of AUhar to that of 
Ferokser. They are still numerous iu ^tlozuf- 
feiuugger. — Wilson's Olossan/, 

SYFD ABDOOLQADIR j’lLLANKF, or 
Peer-i-Dustageor. 

SYED AIIMUD KUBEER, the founder 
of the Rufaee class of fuqeers. 

SYED, ALIWI, the descendants of Ali, 
of his other wives, not by Fatima 

SYED, Ilussunee and Iloseiuec, the d(s 
scendauts of Ali by Fatima. 

SYED JULLAL-OOD-DEEN, Bokharcc. 

SYED OOL TAAM, tlu‘ prince of food. 

SYED SHAH ZOOHOOR, distiuguisbed 
by his Avisdom, piety, and austerity of life. 
He built a small monastery of earth at Alla- 
habad, whi(di still remains. He AVas celebra- 
ted for his mira(jles, by bis prayers the 
most friglitful chronic eom plaints Avere imme- 1 
diately removed, of AAdiich an instance is giver ' 
in respect to the case of the governor of Alla- 
habad, iiiiAvab Oomdat ool Moolk Ameer 
Khan. Zoohoor boasted of having lived three 
hundred years, 

SYED ZEIN OOL ABIDIN, a saint, 
venerated. i 

SYHADRT a range of mountains continuing 
doAvn from the S. W. end of the Aravalli to , 
the western ghauts ofTndia. See Syadree. ■ 

SYKES, Colonel William, Bombay Army, 
he was Statistical Reporter for the Deccan 
from 1821 to 1834 ; from 1840, one of the 
Directors of the East India Company ; a 
distinguished Zoologist, Meteorologist, Geolo- 
gist, Antiquary and Statist. He has written 
so much on each of so many subjects^, that his 
papers aro classed beloAA^ : 

Meteorology. — Mean temperature of India 
at various elevations, Rep. Brit. Assn. 1834, 
Vol. iii, p. 567. On the measurement of 
heights by the thermometer, Ibid, 1835, Vol. 
iii, p. 25 ; Loud. Geo. Trans. ; Bom. Geo. 
Trans, 1839 ; Jackson’s What to Observe, &c. 
On the remarkable difference betwixt the fall 
of rain at MahabaleshAA’or, and IhatatBomhhv 
and at Poona ; Ibid, 1839, Vol. vl, p. 16. 
On the meteorology of the province of Coorg, 
in the Western Ghauts ; Ibid, 1842, Vol, xi„ 
p. 22. On the fall of rain on tlie coast of 
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Trnvancore and Table^Janci of Uttree Mullee^ 
Ibid, 1 846. On the fall of rain on the THble- 
linnl of Uttree Mu 1 lee, Tja van core, 1846, Ibid, 

1848, p. 39. On a remarkable storm at Bom^ 
hay, 6ili April 1847, Ibid, On Indian bail 
storms, Ibid, 1850,43. On the atmospbeHt^ 
tides in the Deccan. Phil. Trans. 1840. Oil 
the mereornlogii al observations in India, Phil* 
Trans, 1^550. 

Zoology. — Geographical range of certain 
i.irds common to various parts of the world/ 
chiefly to India, Rep. Brit. Ass. 1835, Vol. iii,; 
69. Fishes of the Deccan. Trans. Lond. Zoo- , 
logical 8()c. 1838. Catalogue of the mamma- 
I liu of the Deccan. Zool. Trans. 1831, repub- 
lished, Bl. As. Trans. 1832, Vol. i. Birds of 
the Deccan. Zool. Trans. 1832 ; republished, 
Bl. As. Trans. 1834, Vol. iii. Quails and 
Ilemipoda of India. Lond. Vol, i, 4to. 

Statistics. — Wages of labourers in the Dec- 
can. Rep. Brit. Ass. 1835, Vol. iii. 118. Spe- 
cial report on the statistics of the Deccan, 
its extent, and physical circumstances ; geolo- 
gy ; ghanis ; escarpments ; climate ; botany ; 
zoology ; antiquities; population ; education; 
irrigation ; mountains, &c., (See Deccan,) Rep. 
Brit. Ass. 1837, Vol. vi. On the mortality 
of Calcutta, Ibid, 1844, Vol. xiii, 88. On the 
Statistics of hospitals for the insane in BengaL 
Ibid, 89. Statistics of civil justice in India 
for four years, from 1841 tol844, Ibid. 1846, 
94. Of charitable dispensaries in, Ibid, 96, 
Statistics of the Agra Government, or N. W. 
Provinces. Ibid. 1847. Statistics of civil jus- 
tice in Bengal, to which Government is a 
party. Ibid, 1848, 116. Contributions to the 
statistic.s of Sugar produced in India. Ibid, 

1849, 108. Sratisfi<*s of civil and criminal 
justice under Ihe Bengal Government for the 
years 1844, 1847, 1849. Rep. Brit. As. 1836, 
vol v. Statistics of the educational institu- 
tions of India. 1858. 8vo. On the fruits of 
the Deccan ; twenty-one kinds of ordinary 
Avild fruits ; importance of communication for 
the introduction of plants of India. (Rudi- 
ments of Indian exhibition of 1853 ; Bombay 
economic museum,. Sir A. Johnstone on, iu 
Loud. As. Trans. Dr. Buist on. Bom. Geo# 
Trans. 1848). On the Dutch possessions of 
the East Indies, Rep. Brit. Ass. 1848, 112. 
Prices of cerealia and other edibles in England 
and India compared. Rep. Brit. Ass. 1847. 
Mortality in the Jails of the 24 pergunnas, 
Calcutta. Rep. Stat. Survey of India, 1841. 
Catalogue of Chine.se Buddhist works. Lon^. 
As. Trans. On the land tenures of the Dec- 
can. Ibid, 1834, Vol. ii. 205—233; 1836, 
Vol. iii, 350 — 376. On the state of India be- 
fore the Mahomedan invasion, founded on the 
travels of Fa Hian. Ibid, 1836, Yob vi, 248. 
On the proprietary right of the soil vested in 
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syjiHRT. 


SYLVIA SUTOJEIU. 


subject, not the sovereign, in' India. Ibid, . (made at Torolf,) and fine * seeliilpatee* mats, 
1836 , Vol. vi, 246 . Same subject as land | such as are commonly used in Bengal, for 
tenures of* tlie Deccan. Mortality and chief covering the seats of chairs, beds and couches, 
diseases of troops under the Madras Govern- j This place has, also, long heCn celebrated for 
mentin I851 (rr>nipnred with tliat in 1842, j the pro|*^nration of certain perfumes, as tlio 
1846 and 1849. J1 of Load. Stut. So«\ 18.51. ; attars of nggur or lign aloe, and Nng-kesoor, 
On expenditure of the Government of India j (IMcstia ferrea) ; also scv^riil compounds of 
on public works. Ibid, 18o0. essential oils, of which tliat of Cassia is one 

Geolo(/t/ of a fiortion (»f the Deccan, Loud, of the principal ingredients, the tree (Aqiii- 


Geol. Trans., Vol. iv, second scries 4to. On 
a fossil fish from the tahle-laiid of the D< ccan, 

Lond. Geol. Trans., 1851, Vol. yW.—Hidst's 
CaL 

A large collecdiofi of plants of tlie Bombay 
presidency, chiefly from the iieighhonrliocui of 
Poona, were presented by Colonel Sykes to the 
society. In 1832, a catalogue of birds, col- | are held in high estimation and ininth used, 
iected by Colonel Sykes in tlie Bombay pre- | the attai*, as a perfumv'*, and the wood, for 
‘sidency, was also published in the Proceed- ' fumigating apartments and cJotha, Lign aloes 
. ings of the Zoological Society of London, j is intciv.siing from its antiquity as an export 
In this were enumerated 226 species, of which ; from India, being an article that was former- 
above 40 were described for the first time, ■ ly iniicli used as iucoiiso in Western Asia, 
many of them common and abundant birds. , It is mentioned under the name of agallo- 


laria agallocha, Koxl) ), which yields the 
lign aloe, grows in ihe Naga (rountry Ixjtween 
Sylliet ami Assam, also in CocJiin-China and 
Siam. Both the \voo<l and the essence ex- 
tracted from it at Sylhet, are purchased by Mo- 
gul merchants for exportation to Bussora, 
and other mnhninedan t*oun tries, where tht‘y 


This catalogue was undoubtedly the most va- ; 
luable enumeration of the birds of India pub- ^ 
lished^ and contains descriptions, with many 
highly interesting observations on the habits, 
food and structure of- many of tlie species. ! 
Of those enninerated by Colonel Skyes there j 


chum in scripture. Amongst the nrtiidcs of 
export, are a variety of parti-coloured cloths, 
geiKM-ally known by the name of Sylhet 
(dotlis. Some of them are dyed of rich 
colours, and being of a strong durable tex- 
ture, are vvcll-adapted for table covers, to 


were about 9 or 10 which Dr. Jerdon, when i which purpose tliey are usually applied in the 
writing in 1839, had not ohsei vcd, most of | eastern part of Bengal. — D/-. Taylor. See 
which are probably peculiar to the more • Cossyah, Khassia, Khumia, Kuki, Polyandry, 
northern portion of the range of ghauts and , Sanatoria, Silhet, IVa. 
neighbouring tuhlc-jaud. — 11. et T. SYLOCIIELIDON CASPIA, also Sterna 

‘ SYKESIA KCENIGII, ,alsoS.thyrsi- caspia : ‘ Caspian tern.’ Warmer regions of 
flora, //rw.,syn of (jrjertnera kujuigii, i the old world generally, Australia (S. stre- 

SYKESIA WALKEliJ, ra. Syn. of ' nuns, Gould): not rare in parts of India ; ^ 


Gaertnera walkeri, IViyMs I/lust. 

SYLABCHEE, or Cliillumchee, Hind.,; 
Peks., a wash-hand basin. 

SYLHET, possesses a few manufactures, j 
The natives there excel in some kinds of ivory i 
work. They manufacture a variety of arti- 
cles, including ladies’ bonnets. They also 
make shields of buffalo ami rhinoceros’ hides, 
which are celebrated throughout India for ^ 
their durability and polish. The varnish is 
made of tlie juice of tlie Semecarpus anacar- 
dium or Indian marking-nut. One description 
of target called Afla-o-i, which is made here, 
is not varnished but is rendered by some pe- 
culiar process of preparing the leather, semi- 
transparent. The otlier skins of the district 
are an article of traffic, and would bear a 
comparison with similar furs in Europe. 
Consiilerable quantities of them are prepared 
annually both here and in Myraensing. They 
were formerly sent to Tibet, but they are 
now chiefly exported to China. The other 
manufactures for which Sylhet is famed, are 
sword handles, morahs, articles of brass-work 


but doubtful as oc.cui ring in Lower Bengal. 

SYLVAN DEITY, Pan, see Vishnu. 

SYLVIA ATlllCAPlLLA, (Curriica atri- 
capilla : * l^l;iclv<‘ap warbler,’) Europe, W, Asia, 
Arabia, (Schlegel), Japan, (Temminck), all 
Africa. One killed in Java, (Temminck.) 

Sylvia cincrea^ ((hirruca ciuerea: ‘Com- 
mon wbite-throat,’ (Europe, Asia Minor, 
Arabia, (Schlegel), N. Africa; migratory. 

Sylvia CM/Twer/, (Curruca sylviella: ‘Lesser 
white-thVoat,’) Europe, Asia, Africa: migra- 
tory. Common in India ; and a nearly affined 
but larger species in S. India, S. affiuis(Cur- 
ruca cineren, apiul Jerdon.) 

Sylvia orpkea, (Curruca orphea : ‘Orpheus 
warbler,*) Europe, N. Africa, Arabia, (Schlegel) 
rare in Britain: migratory. The Indian race 
seems to differ only in having a somewhat 
longer hill : inhabiting both Upper Hindustan 
and S. India. 

SYLVIA NIGRICAPILLA, see Orni- 

thology. 

SYLVIA PHILOMELA, see Bulbul. 

SYLVIA SUTORIA, Tailor bird. ‘ 
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SYMPLOCpS BACEMOSA. 


SYNPESMIS TAVOYANA. 


BYMPHOREMA. Of this genus of the 
Terbenaces Wight, in leones, gives involuora- 
turn, polyandrum. 

SYMPHOREMA INVOLUCRATA. A 
ppecies of St. Peter’s wort, cultivated by seed 
or cuttings . — Riddelh 

SYMPHYTUM OFFICINALE. 

^vfjL<pirov Diosc., iv, p. 6 \ Sunkootiin, Hind 

Roots large, externally nlack, and branch- 
ing, about a foot long, the thickness of the 
finger, fleshy, brittle, succulent, and pulpy. 
Inodorous taste, sweetish and mucilaginous. 
The plant is highly mucilaginous, and rather 
astringent, it also contains sugar and albumen. 
The recent root is in popular use in France 
in cases of rupture and bruises. Indeed the 
plant derives its name from itssuppose<l virtue 
in consolidating wounds. — 0^ Shaughnessy, 
p, 496. 

SYMPLECTES, see Ploceina;. 

SYMPLOCOS (from av^iTrXoKtj^ a knitting 
together), a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Styraceae. Wight, in leones, 
gives Symplocos foliosa, Gardneriana, rnicro- 
phylla, monantha, nervosa, obtusa, peudula, 
puhdira, racemosa. Thuiiberg gives as plants 
of Japan. 

Japoiiica, DC, Laneifolia, cf Z. 

Prunifolia, S. if Z. Leptostsichy.s, S. <f Z, 

^lyrtacea, .S. c| Z. 'rheophra.stiBfolia, /S’, tj* Z, 

in Burmah there are three undetermined 
species, viz., one named Kunneen, Burm., 
another Keun-la, Bukm., and a third Kain-tha- 
pho-gee, Bukm., the la.st named is a tree of 
Tavoy, where its timber is used in boat-huild- 
big. Symplocos racemosa, known as lodh and j 
S. tinctoria, a native of Carolina, are used for 
dyeing. 

SYMPLOCOS, specks, 

Kam-tlia-pbo-gee, Buhm. 

A tiniber of Tavoy, used in boat-building. 

SYMPLOCOS, species, A few of the 
people ofLampteng in Sikhim find employ- 
ment in drying the leaves of a shrub, one of 
the genus Symplocos, for the Tibet market, 
which are used as a yellow dye. — Hooker's 
Him, Jour,^ Vol, ii, p, 41. 

SYMPLOCOS PANICULATA. 

Symplocos, Eno. | Lodh, Pun.t. 

This is found in tlie Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnain at an (devation of 7,OCO 
to 9,000 feet. Used in dyeing madder. — 
Cleghorn^s Vunjob Report^ p, 67. 

SYMPLOCOS PULCIIA, on theNeilgher- 
ries, has hairy leaves and snow-white flowers. 

SYMPLOCOS RACEMOSA, Roxh.^s FI, 
lnd.y Vol iii, p. 539. 

Lodh, Beno., Hind. Lodduga, Tel. 

Hoora, Mahr. Erra lodduga, 

Savura, Lodhra, Sans. ^ 

This small tree, from ten to twelve feet 
high, and with a trunk about 20 inches in 
circumference, is a native' of Nepaul and Ku- 


maon and of Burdwan and Midoapore in 
Bengal. It grows also in the Kotah jungles, 
but, in the Bombay presidency, it is found 
only in the jungles of the highest ghauts. 
Wood small, white or yellowish, hArd and 
durable, suitable for turnery. It is strong and 
compact, and might be used for cabinet as 
well as for other purposes. The bark of the 
root is sold at 4 seers the rupee, and is used 
in Raj putanah, for dyeing red. It is also used 
in medicine, being considered heating and pro- 
motive of the secretions. It is used also in 
the mesalihs for animals. The bark furnishea 
one of the red powders, known as ‘ abir/ 
scattered hy hiiidoos iu the festival of the 
hoolec. — Thompson \ Roxb,^s FI. Ind,, Vol. 
iii, p, 239 ; Voigt. 

SYNAGOGUE, is the name given to the 
religious buildings of tho Jews. Speaking of 
Jewish customs, Jesus says they love, to pray 
stauding iu the synagogues, and in the corners 
of tho streets ! Both hindoos and mahomedans 
offer their devotions in the most public places ; 
as, at the landing-places of rivers, iu the pub- 
lic streets, and on the roofs of boats, witl^out 
the least effort at concealment. 

SYNDESxMIS TAVOYANA, Wallich. 

Ka-tha khyjo, Burm. j Mergui red wood, Eno. 
Tavoy red wood, Emj. | 

A very large tree of British Eurmah. The 
wood makes handsome furniture, and is used 
for building, boxes, &c., and, in Tavoy, for 
similai’ purfioses to what the gum kino 
wood is applied at Moulmcin. It is, occa- 
sionally, a beautifully variegated wood, well 
adapted for furniture and ornamental purposes. 
It contains a dye, and is in great abundance in 
the islands on the coast and near Moulmoin. 
When the wood is steeped in ferruginous muj^ 
it turns jet-black and looks like ebony. The 
large cylindrieul knobs, one or two inches in 
diameter, so often noticed iu the ears of Karen 
women at Tavoy, are made of this wood after 
the colour has been changed. Merguired-wood 
is a valuable dye wood for both black and red, 
butmoreespecially for orange. From anarticle 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, it ap- 
pears that a number of experiments, made 
at the request of IMr. G. Svviuton, by Mr. 
Thomas Speii*, upon the Mergui dye wood, 
prove that it affords, with the mordants com- 
monly used hy dyers, colours equally bright 
and of a more permanent nature than those 
of most other dye woods. The colours imparted 
to silk with diffiirent mordants were as' fol- 
low 

Muriate of tin. Tliree shades of orange^ 
varying with the temperature of the bath, 
and the time of immersion. 

Acetate of alumina. Two shades of fiani.e 
colour. 
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BENG AliNSIS. 


SYRIA. 


Acefnie of iron. Two shades of drab. | Jumna, Rajpu tanab, the Cis^Sutlej states, 
> Ditto, with a weak decoction of galU. A j and parts of the Panjab. It frequents lai*ge 
fine black, two shades. | tracts of moderately high grass. The sexes 

Mixed with manfit, a variety of red j live apart hut near each other. — Jerdon, 
and pinks are obtained, but uot perhaps SYPHE0TIDP]S AUllITUS, Latham, 
equal in Intensity to those of the manjit The Lesser florikiu. 
alone. The chief attraction of this wood as Otis fulva, 


Chnlla charz. Hum. 

Likh,of Hitidustao, ,, 
Tan mohr, MaH, 

Warrogoo koli, Tam. 

Niala neiniki, Tel. 


a dye, is the orange colour which it yields Khar-tnarofI3lieoIs,near 
with the aid of muriate of tin and acetate Mhow,^ 
of alumina, of a great variety of shade. oi;a;r 7 !!aLcharas, 

These results show that the wood in do- of S. India, 

serving of further attention, and that it ; The Rheel name moans ‘ giusa partridge,' 
may become eventually an important article I and it gets its Tamil name from being usual- 
of Commerce with our possessions on the I ly found in the Warroogoo (Paspalum fru- 
Tenassevim Coa.st. It i.s not quite certain, ' mentacenm) fields. The lesser florikin, also 
however, what tree produces the Mergui red- called the common florikiu and black flori- 
wood. The flowers which accompntiied the j kin, is 19 to 21 inches long. In winter dress, 


specimens of the wood sent to Calcutta, be- 
longed to the Burman black varnish tree, yet 
Mr. Maingay who sent them, t-liought it a 
different tree. Mr. Mason imagines there was 
some mistake, and that llie iNlergui red-wood 
is identical with the Tavoy red- wood, viz., 
Syndesmis tavoy ana. — Maxon, 
6YMPLOCOS CRATiEGOlDES, Fern, 


the male closely resoral)les the female, but 
has always some white on the shoulder of the 
wing, when in full feeding plumage, the 
male in its head, neck, ear tufts, medial wing 
coverts, and all its lower plumage is deep- 
black, the chin alone being white, the rest of 
the plumage fulvous. The different charac- 
ter of the plumage in the two seasons has 


Leaves said to be astringeut, PowelVs Hand- j led some to write on this bird under two 
hook, Vol, i, p. 359. 1 names. It is found throughout India, from 

SYNGNATHIDiE, a family of fishes, of the extreme south to the foot of the Hiraa- 
the order Lophobranchii. This order may be laya and frequents long grass in preference to 

any other shelter. — Jerdo7i*s Birds of India^ 
Vol, ii. 

SYGHAN, a pretty place between the ter- 
ritorie.s of Cabul and Ivunduz, but situated iu 
a dreary valhy. 

SYRASTRENE, see Bactria, Greeks of 
Asia. 

SYRIA, is a Greek abbreviation of As- 
syria. Syria, or Aram, lying between the 
MediteiTanean and the Euphrates, is separated 
into two plains by a double range of hills 
which divide the country from north to south. 


thus shown — 

Order V. —Lophobranchii, 

Fam, 1. .Solenostomidaa. 

3 species of Solenostoma. 

Fam. 2. Syngnathidae. 

First Grocp. — Syngnathina. 

2 Siphonostoma ; 3 Ichthyocanipus ; I TTrocampus ; 
1 Leptoichthys ; 2 JHtigmatophora ; I Protocanipua ; 
W Syngnathus ; 1 Naiinocaiupus ; 23 DoiyichtUya ; 
3 Coalonotus ; 9 Neroplus, 

Second Group. -Ilippocampina. 

1 Gastrotokeus ; .3 Phyllopteryx ; 25 Hippocampus ; 
'3 Solenognathus ; 2 Acentronura. 

SYNGNATHUS, of thi.s genus are the spe- 
cies Acus, .^quoriuB, Anguineus, BrachyuruSj 


Bleeher, A short-tailed sea-ncedle, Lumbri- The smaller plain is next to the Moditerra- 
ciformis, Ophidioii Typhle. See Syngnathidm. nean and is fertile, the larger consists of sand 
SYONAK, Hind. Bignonia indica. and rocks and stretches to the Euphrates. 

SYPHEOTIDES BENGALENSIS, Gmel. Libanu.s and Auti-Libanus its principal mouu- 
Otig deliciosa. Gray. 1 0. hiraaUyana, Vig, tains, on the west, are well cultivated by means 
CUrr«, orCharaj, Hmo. I Dabar. of Nkpaoi,. of terraced cul tiva^on, but barren and rugged 
Cltarai, * Bangal florikiu, ' E»o. on tho east. The Orontes aud Elentherus are 

Ift the breeding geason, tho whole head, the principal rivers, 
which is very fully crested, the neck, breast The Aoneai, according to Bnrckhardt, are 
and lower parts and thigh coverts are of deep the most powerful Arab nation in the vicinity 
glossy-black, the plumes of the breast elong- of Syria, and if we add to them their brethren 
ated, forming a full-breast tuft and the fee- in Nedjd, they may be reckoned one of the 
thers of the*’neck in front also lengthened, most considerable bodies of bedouins in the 
back a rich olive buff, with zigzag markings, Arabian deserts. They are nomades, in the 
and a black dash in the centre of each fea- strlotest acceptation of the word, for they con- 
ther. It is 24 to 27 inches long. It is found tiuue during tho whole year in almost con- 
tbroughont Lower Bengal, north of tho stnnt motion. In spring, they approach the 
Gkmges, north-easterly to tho foot of the Hi- fountains of Syria and form a line of enoamp- 
malaya. Into Dacca, Assam, Tipperah, Sylhet, ment extending from neat Aleppo to eight 
Assam, north-westerly into the valley of the I days’ journey to the south of Damaious. 
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Th«ir prittcipal residence, however, during 
that time is the Haouran, and its neighbour- 
hood, when they encamp near and among the 
villages, while in the more northern country, 
towards Homs and Humah, they mostly keep 
at a certain distance from the inhabited 
grounds. In these parts, they spend the whole 
summer seeking pasture and water, purchase 
in autumn, their winter provisiou of wheat 
and barley, and return after the first rains 
into the interior of the desert. Tiiey are the 
only true bedouin nation of Syria, the other 
tribes in the neighbourhood of this country 
having more or less degenerated in manners, 
and several being reduced to subjection ; 
while the free-born Aenezo is still governed 
by the same laws that spread over the desert 
at the beginning of the mahomedan era. 
Mr. Robinson says there are three breeds 
of horses in Syria, the true Arab breed, 
the Turkoman, and the Kurdy, which is a 
mixture of the two former. The bedouins 
of Syria count five noble breeds of horses, 
descended as they say from the five favourite 
mares of Mahomed, Tanese, Manek-eye, 
Kokeyl, Sablaye, and Djulfle. Those five 
principal races diverge into ancient ramifica- 
tions. Every mare, particularly swift and 
handsome, belonging to any one of the chief 
races, may give origin to a new breed, the 
descendants of which are called after her, so 
that the names of difierent Arab lu'eeds in j 
the desert are innumerable. The horses of 
the bedouin of Syria are mostly small, seldom 
exceeding fourteen hands. They ride almost 
exclusively, their mares, these having the ad- 
vantage over the horses in speed and good tem- 
per. The latter they soil totlio towns-people 
or to the fellahs. They object to them, not 
only because they are more vicious than the 
mares, but becauBe they neigh, which in an 
expedition by night, might be tlie means of 
betraying them, They are first mounted 
after the second year, from which time the 
saddle is seldom taken off their backs. Tliej 
are kept in the open air during the whole 
year, never entering the tent, even in the 
rainy season. In summer, they stand exposed 
to the mid-day sun. In winter, a sackcloth 
is thrown over the saddle. Like his master, 
with very little attention to his health, he is 
seldom ill. Burning is the most general 
remedy, and as this is done with a hot iron, 
it has given rise to the erroneous notion that 
the Arabs mark all their horses. Syrians, 
in the Hejaz are usually known as Abu 
Sham. The Syrian sbugduf difiers entir^ 
from that of El Hejaz. It is composed 
of two solid wooden cots about four feet iu 
length, slung along the earners sides and 
covered over with cloth, in the shape of a 
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\^x\i,^Robin$ov!$ Traifeli, VoL ii jpp, 167, 
169, 183,238, 356; Burton's Filgrimago to 
Mecca^ Voh ii, p. 225. See Gi^eelts of Asi^ 
India, Ken Kurdistan, Khiraj, Mesopotamia 
Rain, Semitic races. 

SYRIAN CHRISTIANS. In Malayala, as 
in other parts of southern India inscriptioiis 
occur, iu various ancient characters as well as 
in modern letters. The copper plate grant to 
theSyrian cliristians, is still in their possession. 

SYRIAN DOGBANE, Asclepias syriaca.' 
One of the plants of the Asclepiadefle family, 
useful both tor its down and for its fibrous 
stem, although a native of the burning 4>lauis 
of Syria, it is cultivated as far north a^Jpper 
Silesia. It is easily propagated eithedly seed, 
or by parting the roots. The plants thrive 
luxuriantly iu light soil, but will flourish oa 
any poor land. The silk-like down which 
surmounts the seed of this plant, is not more 
than an inch or two in length ; but it has, 
nevertheless, been usefully applied for aiticlei 
of dress manufactured of it both in France 
and In Russia. The fibres of the stem, pre- 
pared in the same manner as those of hemp 
and flax, furnish a very long fine thread ef a 
glossy whiteness. — Boyle's Fib, Fl^ pp, 802, 
333, 709. vSee Caoutchouc. ' 

SYRINGA, a genus of plants of the order 
Oloacese. Syriuga chinensis, Willde.f the 
Chinese lilac, is a native of China cultivated 
in Europe. Syringa villoSa, has villous leaves 
and is found in China on mountains about 
Pekin. — E7ig, Voiqt^ p, 549. 

SYRINGA EMODI, Wall. 

Chun«, Beas. Rang-chul, Kunawab. 

Ban-phimt, Chenab. Karmar, BaV7. 

„ -dakhur, Ban-chir, 

Onari, Shatri; Dudla, Suvisj. 

Shafar, Kunawar. Lolti ; Kang ohul, „ 

Elliptical-oblong leaves, glaucous beneath, 
attenuated at the base, and acuminated at the 
apex, with purple flowers. A native of Ktfk 
niaon near the Himalaya, at many places 
in the Punjab-Himalaya at 7,000 to 11,000 
feet up to the Indus, and collected by Bellew 
at 9,000 feet uear the Sufed Koh. The woody 
is white and close-grained, and carves wdL, 
The leaves are eaten by goats. — Eng. Cyc . ; 
Dr J. L, Stewart. 

SYRINGA PERSICA, L. 
var laciuiata, Vahl, 

Hiasmin, Kakgba. ( Poriian lilae. 

Leaves small, lanceolate, flowers purple. A 
native of Persia, and cultivated in some of 
the gardens on the Kashmir lake seems to be 
a variety of S. laciniata, a small sbrubf 
from four to six feet high. It is one of 'A# 
most ornamental of low deciduous sbriibi^^ 
and on that account is very commonly culti- 
vated. When planted iu pots and forced, it 
may be made to flower at Christmas ; but hg 
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tlU 4 plro6e|8 the* A^agrance of the Aowera { 9 , 
lost Of this species also three Tarieties are 
found in English nurseries, the White, the 
Cutleaved, aud the Sage-)eavcd Persian lilacs. 
«— i>r. t/. 2), Stewart ; Punjab Plants ; Eng, 
Cyc, ; Voigt, p, 549. 

SYRNIUM ALUCO, (S.stridulum Tawny 
owl,’)of Europe, N. Africa, Asia Minor, N. Asia 
to Japan, (Temmiuck.) S. nivicolum, common 
in the W. Himalaya, rarer eastward, is barely 
' separable. 

SYRNIUM INDRANEE, Devil bird, Sykes, 
Mr. Blyth had some doubts about this bird. 
There would appear to be three or four distin- 1 
guish^ble races, the Ceylou bird approximating i 
mosrl^rly to that of the Malayan peninsula, j 
Tiie hwror of the owls nocturnal scream • 
was as prevalent in the west as in the east. , 
Ovid introduces it in his Fasti, L. vi, 1, 139; ! 
and Tibullus in his Elegies, L. i, E. «5. Statius 
says — but Pliny, I, xi, c. 93, doubts as to : 
what bird produced the sound ; and the details : 
of Ovid’s description do not apply to an owl. ‘ 
- — Tennent's Sketches of the Natural History ; 
of CeyloHf pp,2A6A7. See Owl. 

$YR0-ARAB1AN languages appear to ; 
have been spoken from the very earliest : 
tiraiS by the various nations who inhabited 
that part of Asia lying to the eastward of the 
Tigris. See India. 

' SYRO-CHALDAEN, sec Mesopotamia. 

SYKOPS, see Crocodilidse. 

SYRUP, Gkr. Molasses. 

SYRUP OF CAPILLAIRE, see Capil- 
laire. 

SYRUP OF SARSAPARILLA, see Sar- 
saparilla. 

SYUD,or Syed,araahomedan who claims to 
be a descendant ofMahomed, through his daugh- 
ter Fatimah and her husband Ali, or through 
the other wives of Ali. Tlicre are 13 tribal 
klesiguations of Syeds in Kurrachi, aud 1 1 in 
the Hyderabad district. In the Hyderabad col- 
lectorate, the Syuds are land-owners and ex- j 
tensive cultivators and say they came from j 
Arabia, and Persia, about 700 years ago. Kag- 1 
ban is a long naiTow glen, stretching u pwards till 
it nearly reaches Chelas, the latter outpost of 
maharajah Oolab Sing’s kingdom, is a barren 
dependency of Hazara. It is inbal>itcd by 
pastoral aud aboriginal races, and was given 
by former rulers in ficfdom to a family of 
Syuds who were confirmed by tho British. 
These Syuds exercised internal jurisdiction ‘ 
and sent certain members of the family in at- 
tendance on the Deputy Commissioner of 
Hazara, virtually as hostages for good be- 
haviour. The Syuds were summoned to 
answer numerous complaints preferred by the 
people of Kaghan ; they came, but afterwards j 
Aed, and assumed nn attitude of resistance * 
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I and intrigued with the Sitana fanatics and 
with the Hussunzye, then hostile to the 
British. See Syed. 

SYZYGIUM, a sub-genus of plants of the 
natural order My rtaceae, of which the following 
species grow in the East Indies ; 

S. acuminata, Roxb., Moluccas. 

8. bala.amea, Wall., Assam. 

.S. br.acliiata, Roxb.^ Moluccas. 

S. caryopliyilifolia, Roxh., Bengal. 

I 8. frutioosa, Roxh., Chittagong. 

1 S. gramlis, Wif/ht, Sylhet. 

' 8. inopliylla, Roxb., Sumatra. 

8. jambohina, Lam., Pen. of India, Hindustan, 
Moluccas. 

8. leucliophylla, — ? Sylhet. 

8. macrocaipji, Roxh., Chittagong. 

8. niyrtif'nlia, Roxh.^ Singapore, Sumatra. 

8. oleiiia, Wiyhl.^ — ? 

8. ope rcu lata, Roxb., Mollucas. 

8. rubeiis, Roxb., Chittagong. 

8. tetragona, Wiy/dy Sylhet. 

8. veiiusta, Roxb., Tipperali. 

It is a large tropical gcmis, some species 
of wliicdi are now referred to other genera, 
particularly Eugenia, and notices of E, 
acris ; K. alteruifolia ; E. aiiicena ; E. 
bractcuta ; E. cnryophyllifolia ; E. caryo- 
phyllata ; E. cerasoides ; E. jnmbolana ; 
E. jambos, E. lamina ; E. malaccensis ; 
and E. obtusifolia, will be found under 
these names, but, particular attention is 
directed to the remarks against Eugenia 
jambolaua. And, as Dr. Wight, in leones, 
gives Syzygium carophyllaccum ; densiflorum; 
jambolaniim ; lanceolatum ; nervosum ; obla- 
tum ; rubicundum ; rugosum ; salicifolium and 
i Zeylanicum, it will be understood that differ- 
I ent botani.sts mix up tlie genera. Mr. 
j Thwaites notices Zyzygium assimile, Z. gard- 
: ncri, Z- rnicranthuru ; Z. rotundifolia ; Z. 
i sclerophyllum ; Z. sj)athulatum and S. um- 
i brosum, all growing in tlie centrar province 
I of Ceylon, at elevations of from 2,000 to 8,000 
feet. 8. oligantlinm, Thw„ a small tree of 
' the Ambagamowa district, at an elevation of 
3,000 to i5,()00 feet. Z. jarnbolauura, will 
be found noticed under its .synonym E, 
jambolana (Mr. Thwaites gives as its sy- 
nonyms, Syzygium caryophyllifolium, DC, 
E. S. caryophyllifolia [E. S. jambolana ? var. 
microcar})a,] Wight, t. 5.')3. E. caryophylli- 
folia, Larn., Koxb. ; FI. Ind., ii, p. 486. 
Calyptrantlics cumiiii, Moon’s Cat., p. 39 — 
c. p. 1584.) It is the Madang-ga.ss, SiNtm., 
and is common in Gey Ion, up to an elevatiou 
of 3,000 feet. Mr. Thwaites gives, Syzy- 
gium polyaiithurn, Eug. S. polyantha, 
Wight’s III., ii, p. 17 ; Ic. t. 543. And S. 
mlsameum, Wall. Wight, III. ii, p. 16. 
Calypt. caryophyllifolia, Moon’s Cat., p. 39* 
c. p. 2081, the Batta domba-gass of the Sin- 
ghnlcpc, AS A large tree common in Ceylon up 
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ip ati eleYation p£ l^pba feet. Syzygi- 
um sylvesti'e^ (£ug« S. eylvestris, W. Ic. t. 
532. Calyptrauthes jambolivua, Moon’s Cat., 
p, 39 — c. p. 2862,) the Aloobo-gass of the 
Singhalese, as a large tree, common in Ceylon, 
up to nil elevation of 3,000 feet. The woods 
or several of these trees are employed for 
economic purposes. — Wight's Icon» ; oigt ; 
Thw, En. PI, Zeyl.y p. 116. 

SYZYGIUxMASSIMILE, Thv. A small 
tree of the Central ProvtiK^e of Ceylon, up 
to an elevation of 5,000 feet, in open places. 
Thw. En, PI, Zeyl., p, 116. 

SYZYGIUM CAHYOPHYLLTFOLIA,]?. 

Ch’hoto-jam, Deng. 

Its fruit is eaten, but. is unpleasantly acid 
and astringent, Roxh., Voigt, 

SYZYGIUM CAliYOPIlYLLIFOLIUM, 
DC. 

Bug. (S.) caryophyllifolia E. (S.) jambolana? 
rdr., microcarpa, Wight, t. Wight, .''•.‘i.'t, 

Bug. caryoi)hyllifolia, Lam., Ro.vb. F. I., \\,p. 

486. 

Calyptranthea cumini, Mom's Cat., p. 31), c.p. 

1854. 

* Madang-gass, Singlialese. 

Common in Ceylon, up to an elevation of 
3,000 feet. • 

SYZYGIUM JAMBOLANUM, DC, 

Eugenia jambolana, Lam. 

E. caryophyllil'ulia, not Porh. 

Syzygium caryopliyllifolia, J)C. 

Kala-jani, Beno. * I’lnilliixlah ja- 

Knlo jainun, 



Kumaon. 

Mai.eal. 


moon, 
rcrin njara, 
rcriii ngara, 

Iliikiin mkni, ruN.rAB. 
Kawel inarain, Tam. 
Ncredi ; Noradi, Tel. 
Iserar, ridida iieredu, „ 

of British 


Noerala mara, Can. 

Jambool, Di’K. 

Jamoon tree, Eng! 

Jamun, lliNO. 

Sumra, of Hushyarpur. 

Katammal, Kangua. 

A fiuo tree of most parts 
India and the Moluccas, grows to 70 and 80 
feet high, and 8 or 9 in girth in low flat lo- 
calities. Its reddish-coloured timber is heavy, 
hard and durable, made into planks* and 
used for sugar mills, but though strong and 
much used for ordinary purposes, it is not es- 
teemed. The fruit is small, somewhat astrin- 
gent, and is sold in the bazaars. Length of 
trunk to first branch being 10 feet, and the 
circumference 6 feet. It attains full size in 
40 years ; heart-wood tough, of a dark red- 
colour, liable to warp a Ijtile ; not subject to 
worms ; used by zemindars for agricultural 
implements, and produces good timber.— il/r. 
Thompson ; Captain Macdonald ; Dr, Cleg- 
horn^ in M. E, J, R, ; quoting Raljour^ p, 
113; Roorkee Proceeding papers on Gxoalior 
Timber, p, 32. 

SYZYGIUM MICRANTHUM, Thw, 
A moderate sized tree of the Central Province 
„of Ceylon at an elevation of 3,000 to 5,000 
feet. — Thw.En. PI, ZeyL, ii, 116. 
SYZYGIUM 0LT6ANTHUM, Thw. A 
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small tree of Amhiigaiapwiii C , 

vatioii of 3,000 tb 5,000 fe^*, 

SYZYGIUM POLYANTflUM. 

Bug. S. ])olyantlia, Wight, Illust. il, p IT j 
t. 543. ^ ' 

Syz. balsameiim, Wall. Wight, III. ii, p. 13. 

Calypt. caryophyllifolia ; moon’s CSat., p. 39-H6i 
p. 2801. , 

The Battadomba gass of tber SinghaleiM^ % 
large tree, commou iu Ceylon up to 
viition of 3,000 feet.— Thto. En. Pi, 

Vol, ii, p. 1 16. 

SYZYGIUM UOTUNDIFOLIUM, 

Pug, A small tree of the Centnil Provinc^' 
of Ceylon, at an elevation of 6,000 to 8„00€| 
feet. — Tliio. En, PI, ZeyL, Vol. ii, p. 116/ / 
SYZYGIUM SCLEllOPH YLLUM, 7Wl 
A moderate sized tree of the central province^ 
of Ceylon, at an elevation of 6, COO to 8,000 
feet. — T/m\ En. VI Zeyl., Vol. 116. 
SYZYGIUM SYLVESTRE. 


Eug. fS.) sylvestris, Wight, Icon, t., 532. 

(Jalyptran tiles jambolana. Moon's Cat., p. 39— c, 

p. 2802. 

The Aloobo-gass of tlie Singhalese, if a 
largo tree in Ceylon, common up to an ^le^ 
vation of 3,000 feet. Tlie woods of 8ev|!ral 
of these trees are employed for economic^, 
purposes.— WighCs leones ; Voigt ; Thw. ' 
Enum* PI, Zeyl., p. 116. * * 

SYZYGIUM SPATHULATUM, Thw^ 
A small tree of tlie central province of Gey- 
Ion, at an elevation of .3,000 to 6,000 feet.-^ 
i Thic, En. PI. Zeyl., ii, 116. 

SYZYGIUM UMBROSUM, Thw, A 
moderate sized tree of tlio open, grassy places 
in the Central province of Ceylon, atan eleva- 
tion of 5,000 to 6,000 feet.— En, PI. 
Zc/y/., ii, *1 16. 

SZAKH R, or Beni Szakhr, are a tribe of free 
Arabs. According to Burckhardt, they rove 
in the plain from the fourth to the fifth station 
of the Ilaj, and thence westward towardflK^ 
the mountains of Belkaa. They were em** 
ployed by t he pasha of Damascus for the defence 
of the caravan against the other tribes. They 
live by breeding camels, for the use of the 
pilgrim caravan, of which they have a very 
considerable number. Though smaller than 
the Anadolian, Turkman, or Kurd camels, they ; 
are better able to bear beat and thirst then 
the latter, are chiefly of a light or reddisli 
grey colour, with very little wool about their 
uecks. — Bnrchhardt's Travels. . . ’ 

SZE-CHUEN, a district of Western China, a 
boi*dering on Tibet. Gold is collected in the 
sands of the rivers in Yunnan and Szechueoi 
especially from the upper branch of the 
tszokiang called Kiusha-kiang or Golden-sand^ 
River. The largest amount is said by^ 

John Davis to come from Li-kiang-fn* near 
that river and from Yung-chang-fn on the 
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PuroQiah. It is wrought into per* 
.opBhl ornaments and knobs for official caps, 
and beaten into leaf for gilding, but is not 
viised as a coin, nor is much fbund in the market 
as bullion. Silver also is brought from Yun- 
^ naoi near the borders of Cochin-China and 
the mines iu that region must be both exten- 
sive and easily worked to afford such large 
qoantities as have been exported during the 
last five years. Tavernier tells us there 
pomes gold from China, which the Chinese ex- 
change for the silver which is brought them. 
Fori price for price, they love silver better 
than gold, because they have no silver mines. 
Yet it is the coarsest metal of all the Asiatic 
gold. — William's Middle King do p, 144; 
Tavernier's Travels^ p, 156. 

SZE, Chin. A dollar. 

SZE-TSEVV-KWO. Chin. The kingdom of 
also known by the name of Paouchoo, 
the island of gems. 


SZEZldlNr, Pol. Brk^le*. 

SZU, or Aees Scythians, see S^bul. 

SZU TARTARS, Hi is a valley and town 
in Central Asia, from which Lassen supposes 
the Szu Tartars were expelled by the Yue- 
tchi or White Huns b. c. 150. The Ssu 
Tartars he supposes to be the Sacas and the 
Yue-tchi to be the Tochari. After occupying 
Tahia or Sogdiaua for a time, they are stated 
by the Chinese to have been driven thence, 
also, by the Yengar, some years afterwards, 
and to have established themselves in Kipen, 
in wliich name Lassen recognises the Kophen 
valley in the Kohistan. The great Kirghis 
horde is adjacent to Hi and Tarbagatai. It is 
under the dominion of China and exchanges 
largo quantities of cattle on the frontier for 
silk goods. See Affghan, Kabul, Kirghis. 

SZU TCHOUAN, see Kalkas. 
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TABAK. 

T. Tli0 Arabic^ Persian, Urdu, Sanscrit* 
Hindi, Mahratta, Guzerati, Bengali, Uriy.i, 
Telugu, Karnata, Tamil, and Mahiyulani, all 
conlaiu letters with the sound of tlie English 
letter T, as in tar, tannin^?, terse, tortion, and 
turning, and the Arabic, Persian and Urdu have 
two letters each with the power of tl»e English 
letter T. Tiiia letter of the English alpha- 
bet has, in English, but one sound : as in tan, 
ten, tin, tone, tun, tyno ; but in combination 
with the English letter h, it assumes two 
compound sounds, a softer one as in than, thus, 
thyme, then ; and a harder sound, as in 
thickon, thief, thong, thrall, thumb, and tljwart. 
Th, with the sound of the Englisli letter as 
in thief, and of the Greek letter theta, occur 
in Telugu, Uriya and Karnatica, but this 
sound is not frequent in other of the Eastern 
tongues, though a “t," with the a'^pirated “ h’' 
occurs in most of them, in which “h ’ Invs the 
sound of iiu aspirate, pronounced after the ‘‘ t/ 
and should be written t’h, and pronounced hat- 
t ’ll ear. 

TAAQ, also Tug. Beno. Hind. Crotalaria 
juncea, Ltnn, 

TAALEB. Ar. Fox. 

TAALIM khan a, the gymna.Hiunt of 
India, arc in almost every town. The Siadi are 
very fond of wrestling, but the Malla or wrest- 
lers of Sind are, generally siieaking, African 
blacks. In Smd wrestling, it is not necessary, 
as in India, to throw the aiiversary on hi.s back. 
— Jitutous Slndhy }Hi<je 289. 

TAA^l. An. Fv)od. 

TAAIUANGEN. Dut. Dice.' 

tab. The Tab river is only partly in 
Khuzlstaii, near lieibahem, tliere of consi- 
derable size, it preserves a western course as 
far as Indian, a town of about 4,000 inliabi- 
tants ; up to wliich, when ascended by Lieut, 
Whitelock, of the Indian navy, in 1830, it 
was found to be navigable for boats of twenty 
tons. From hence, the river inclines more 
southward, and has a tortuous course through 
an alluvial soil to the Persian Gulf; an ex- 
tensive population have their dwelling on its 
banks. A little way nortliward of the city 
of Shuster, at the bifurcation of tlie river, 
Karum is the famous reservoir called Sbadar- 
wan, with the bridge of Shapiir, jnid several 
deep and fine kaiiut. See Fars, Kabi, Khu- 
zistan. 

TABACCO. It. Tobacco. 

TAB AGCO DA NASO. It. Tabac en pou- 

dra, Fk. Snuff. 

TABACHIR. Fr. Tabasheer. 

TABACK. Grr. Tobacco. 

TABACO. Jap. Port. Sr. Tobacco. 
TABACO DE POLVO. Sr. Snuff*. 

TABACDM. Lat. Tobacco. 

TABAK. Dut. Fu. Bus, Tobacco. 
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TABASHIR./;^ 

TABAKHIR. A joineral medicinal sub- 
stance, — not to bo confounded with tabashir, 
the silex from the bamboo, from which 
it is quite distinct . — Powell Hand-book^ p. 99. 

TABAL, according to mahomedans,the man 
who made tho first sw^d. 

'IABA-NEBOO, Bung. Hind. Citrus 
acida, Citrus bergaraia (a variety). 

TABANID/E. The ziinb of Abyssinia, the 
very soiu^d of whose dreaded hum sends the 
herds from tlieir pastures, and makes them 
ran wildly about, till they drop with fatigue, 
friglit, and hunger. Quite as formidable in 
the soutlieni portion of the same continent is 
the dreaded tsetse, like the zimb, one of the 
Tabanidio, though a different species. This 
insect, which is scarcely larger than the house- 
fly, reigns over certain districts, attacking tho 
d(miestic animals. Its bite is certain death to 
the ox, horse, and dog, yet, strange to say, it 
produces no serious inconvenience to the hu- 
man body, nor apparently to the wild game of 
the country, tlio buffalo, giraffe, antelope, 
and zebra, which roam by millions over the 
.same plains. — Gossds Natural. History y p. 1 1 0. 

TABARI, is the Livy of tho Arabians, the 
very parent of tbeir history ; but, as far as 
Ouseloy could And by enquiry, given over for 
lost in Arabic. Tabari was born in tho 
year of our era 838, and lived until 922. — 
0 nuclei/ s Travels y Vol. I. p. 35. 

TaBAS, ill tho Salt Desert, north of 
Yez l, i.s called by Nasir-iid-din, Tabas Kili or 
Tabas Gili. — Yale Gatkayy I. p. ccxiv. 

TABASCHIR. Ger. Tabasheer. 

TABASIIIR. Ar. Mind. Lat. Pers. Turk, 


Pan.slocUuu, BiiNo- Hind. Diialochaii Hind. 

Baii.^k ,, Tivaksbera, Sans. 

Vaiisloclmt), Gur.. Oonainaku, Sinqu. 

Wa-tii.ga-kyouk, Bukai, Unalie, ,, 

Olmh-liwang, Chin. Muujil uppu, Taih, 

Tabac liir, Fit., Veduru uppu Tel. 

Tabascliir, Geii. Tabasbir, Turk, 


A siliceous concretion found in tho joints of 
thefemale bamboo. It is partly soluble in water, 
bluish white, concrete, adhesive to the tongue, 
at a red heat fuses into a transparent glass. 
It is composed of silica 70, potash 30, per 
100. The Persians deem it tonic and aphro- 
disiac ; the Arabs suppose it to bo astringent, 
but from its composition we are warranted 
in supposing it to bo entirely inert. In 
Tenas.serini tabaslieer has a place among 
native medicinal substances. It resists acids, 
i.s indestructible by fire, and forms, on being 
fused with alkalies, a sort of glass. It is 
much esteemed by the Hindoos, Persians, and 
Arabs as a powerful tonic, and is said by them 
to have great efficacy in internal bruises. It- 
is imported int(» Bombay chiefly from Singa- 
pore ; small quantities are also brought from 
the Malabar coast. Dr. Irvine hfis often ro- 
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TABEBN^EMONTANA CORONARIA. 


TA-BOOT. 


moved it from old bamboos at Ilosliungabad. 
It is brought to Ajmeer from llurdwar, and is 
used us an aphrodisiac and in general debility. 
One massa is the dose, and it is sold at two 
tolahs for one rupee. — Faulkner. O'Shauffh- 
vessf/^ pa(/e 694, jM^n, Gen. Med Top. p. 
128. Thompson s liecorck of General Science 
viii. pp. 132-35. 

TABA^SHIRI rang. Hind. Pale yellow, 
with tone of blue. 

TABA81. Tel. Cavallium urens, Sch. 
and End. 

Tab ATI. Tel, Alallea Rothii, Ad. 

TABEE. Malay. Chavica Roxbiirghii, Mi^. 

TABERISTAN. See Ivoh. 

TABERNiE MONTANA, a genus of plants 
belonging to t he i:.*itmal order Apocyn ieeiO, 
found in the West Indies, South America, 
Australia, India, and tropical Asia. Seeds 
in a follicle, immersed in jndp. The flowers 
of many species are very sweet scented, 
and tlie double-flowered variety of T. coronaria 
is very ormunental and is one of t he most 
common .species in Indian gardens. T he deep 
red pulp surrounding the seeds of this species 
appears capable of yielding a beautiful colour. 
T^e cream-like sap^ of T. utilis, tlie milk- 
tree, or Ilya of Demerara, is said to be 
very nourishing. Other species are employed 
medicinally. 'I'he sap of T. persi«*aritcfolia 
is considered a ])oison in Mauritius. Tfie 
wood is employed in turnery. Dr. Wight in 
leones, gives T. coronaria, T. cris[)a, 'J'. dicho- 
toma, T. parviflora, and T. rccurva. — FogyLir. 
Jc. 

T A B E R N/E M ONT AN A A LT E R N I E O 
LIA. Linn. syn. of Taberiuemontana ciis[>a, 
lioxh. 

TA BE Jl N/E MO NTA N A C IT I U FOL 1 A . 
Gibs. Nagin koora. C.\N. is a small tree 
common on the hills near and b(dow the ghats 
of Canara and Snnda. Wood white, but tough 
and strong. — Dr. Gibson. 

TABERN/EMOXTANA COKONAUIA. 
R. Bk ; AWL W Ic. lih. 

Tabt*riiaji]iOiitana div-ari- N^rium CMronarhirii A il. 
cata li. Bf. Neiiuiu divarieatuiii Lhi’i. 


flower plant Eno. 
F:n*ki.trifr<'ar lltNO. 
Nandier vatam M aj.f.al. 
Nandier vatam 'J’am 
This ornamental 


Orandi tagaiapii 

chettn Tki,. 

Naudi vardhana chettii „ 

shrub is cultivated in 


flower gardens, the flowers fire fragrant during 
the nigljt. In the Dekhan it is common 
in gardens with dark shining leaves, flow- 
»*rs generally double, colour pure white, 
resembling wax, having a faint pleasant smell. 
'I’he foliage beautifully contrasts with itshrrge 
blue-white dottblo flowers, which, are often 
called “ wax flowers.’^ The wax flower of 
Bengal is a trailing creeper, Hoya carnosa, 
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which has been recently introduced into Eu- 
ropean gardens. Fark-i-taggar is the single 
variety, and barra-tagar the double flowered. 
It is propagated by cuttings. — Genl.Med. Top, 
p. 18G. Riddell, MasoHy Voigt, p. 527. 

TABERN/EMONTANA CRLSPA. Roxb. 

T. altcinifolia, Linn. | Kiirutupala, Maleal. 

Tliis shrub grows on the coasts of peninsu- 
lar India, and is employed in medicine. Voigt, 

TABERN.EMONTANA DICHOTOMA. 
Roxb. a . DC. 

Cerbera manghi-s. Lhm. I Manglmahietoscons, Z?cr»i 
I Thes. Z(‘yl. 

Forbidden Fniib. Enci. | Diwi-kaduni-gass. SiNoii. 

This is a native of CVyl<m,vcry common in 
the warmer parts of the island. Its native 
wwmo Dtwh Kadnni, but nine species of 
the genus are enumerated. ‘‘ Kadiiru,” which 
.signilies ‘‘forbidden,” and Diivi “tiger’s” 
It thrives in a low situation, witli a light 
mixed soil. — 'I he Rook of Trees^p. 157. Tkw. 
En. ri. ZcgL p. 192. 

TABERNyE.MONTANA DIVARICATA, 
II. Bn. syn. of Tabernamiontana coriara, li. Hr. 

TABERN/iaiONT'AN A PA RVIFLORA, 
RoXU. syn. of T. micrantha, Voigt. 

TABERN.KMONTANA PElbSICARIylv 
FOLIA. 

I'ob’gonuiii leavrd Taber- Tu JIiND, 

ijjenjoiitaiia, Kxc;. 

A straiglit middling sized tree ; the tree is 
sacred, and the scented wood is used in incense. 

TABERN.EMONTANA KECIIRVA i.s 
a low ^dlnlh, imiigenons about Aloulmain, rc- 
niMikable for its leciirved peduncles and 
fragrant flowers. — Genl. Med. Top, p. 18(i, 
d/o.s'o//. 

TAIU, i\rAL.\Y'. Pepper, Long pepper, 

TAIUA. Bali, Caye?mc pepper. 

TAI’.KI MURTAL. Hind. Hurtal. 

TA RLE CLOTHS are niaiiufactured at the 
towns (d* Ciidd.dore, CliiiiLrleput, and in the 
oubskirts of Madra.s, equal in (piality to those 
of Britain, d'liey are of different sizes, the 
largest. 9 cubits in breadth and 15 in length, 
ami 12 cubits long by 6 broad, the smallest 
9 by 4. Tlifi}^ are .sold at difl'erent rates. The 
table cloths ;ind napkiiis of Pondiclierry are 
good in (piality, varying in size from that of 
the ordinary table cloth, to those of dimen- 
sions suited to public entertainments. The 
damask pattern design is imitated in various 
parts of the Madras Presidency. — Al, E. J, 
TABLE BAY. L. 33^ 54' S., L. 25” 
E.; leading to Cape Town at the Cape of 
Good Hope, is overlooked ty Table Mountain. 

TABI.UNG, a rude pagan tribe in the 
hills of Assam, on the eastern frontier of the 
Mikir and Cachar, 

TA-BOOT. A tree of Akyab. It grows 



TACAMAIIACA. 


TACHYDRGMUS SEXLINEATUS. 


to a moderate size,, but is not very plentiful. lavender and musk 4 and dissolves completely 
Its wood is used for making banghies and other in alcohol, water having no action on it. 
fine work. — Cal, Cat. Ex. 1862. Calophyllum calaba is a native of Travanoore, 

TA HOOT ou TAZEIC AH. Arab. A bier and produces true East India tacamahaca 


in tlio shape of a mausoleum, intended to 
represent the one at Karbulla, erected over 
the remains of Hoossain. It consists of a 
bamboo frame work, the interstices being filled 
up with a nicely clipped network of paper, 
often pasted on mica. Hut eveiy variety 
of materials is employed, from the purest sil- 
ver, to ivory, ebony, sandal-wood, cedar, 
down to bamboo, also wax and bant^les. With- 
in it are placed allunis, or tombs to represent 
those of Hussun and Hoossain. — IhrJdota. 

TABOR, At the foot of Mount-Tabor is 
a green valley. In ascending the hill, on the 
right hand, looking into the plain of E.sdrae- 
lon, stands a. little village, called Deborah by 
tlie natives, in which, say the legends, Jael 
slew Sisera. Tlio view from Mount Tabor is 
magnificent, and comprises places of the 
greatest interest ; the lulls of Gilboa and 
Simaria, Mts. Mermon and Carmel, the 
jdains of Galilee and Ksdraelon, the Jordan 
and the Kislmn, the Sea of Galilee and the 
Mediterranean, are all discernible. On the 
anniversary of the transfiguration, mass is per- 
formed at, and a great procession led to, the 
altars set up wlicre the three tabernacles were 
made. They are in a vault under ground. — 
Sicinner's Overland Journey^ V ol. /, ?>. 130- 
131. 

TABRIZ OR TAUlirS, the ancient Antro- 
patia, the capital of Azerjiban, is situated in an 
open country crossed by ranges of low hills. 
It presents a large monotonous assemblage of 
fiat roofed, mnd-biiilt and mud C(*lored houses, 
in streets intersected by numerous streams. 
It was the residence of Abbas mirza, son of 
the king of Persia. According to the observa- 
tions of Major Menteitli, it is in lat. 38"^ 4' ; 
and according to the unfortunate traveller, Mr. 
Hrownc, it is in long. 4(3° 2 d'. — Porter's 
Travels^ Vol. /, p. 220. Miynaiis TravelSj p. 
333. See Kharvar, Kizzel Ozan, Knzzilbash. 

TABU, in Oceanica, sacred monuments. 

TABUT, also Tazia, in India the represent 
tation of a tomb in tho mohurain festival. See 
Ashoora ; Taboo t. 

TACAMaHACA, a resin obtained from 
America and the E. Indies. That of Bourbon 
is obtained from Calophyllum calaba ; portions 
of this gum are obtained from Elaphrinm 
tomentosum and Canarinm commune, also 
from Fagara octandra ; and likewise it is sup- 
posed from Populus balsamifera. It is imported 
from America in large oblong masses wrapt 
in flag leaves. It is of a light brown colour, 
very brittle, and easily melted. When pure 
it has an aromatic smell, between that of 
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resin. This variety is rarely met with : it is 
yellow, translucent, ^hesive, of acrid taste, 
and pi en Sant, aroiiatic smell. — Thomsons 
ChemUtry. Faulkner. O' Shaur/hneasy, page 
238. See Balsamodcndrun, Clusiacese, Calo- 
phyliuni. 

TACCACEyE, a natural order of peren- 
nial herbs, with large tuberous roots, seven 
species of which grow in the East Indies and 
the Archipelago, viz., T. cristata, integrifolia, 
laevis, montana and i Mfilesiaua. 

TACCA riNNATIFIDA. Linn. Forsk. 

T. pinnatifolia, Gcertn. 

Toja of Banda. .Saraua Sans. 

'rouk-ta Birm. Kara-chun^ Ta(3. 

Kiuida Btk. KaraKarnaykalunguTAM 

Salep'I’acca. Kno. Cunda gudda Tel. 

C 1 1 a nay K aln ngu ]M \ T. k a r ^ . Kh iid a , , 

Tacca Likor Malay. Chuiida 

In Otaheite and other Society isles, they 
make, of the meal of the root, a iionrisliing 
geiatinons cake, like that made of salep. It 
posses.ses a considerable degree of acrimony, 
and requires frequent washing in cold water 
previously to its being dressed. In Travancore, 
where this root grows to a very large size, it 
is much oaten by tho natives, who mix a 
suflicient portion of some agreeable acid with 
it, to subdue its natural pungency. — Voiyt, 
(>()(). Ainslie, p. 248. See Arrow Root, Food, 
Maranta. 

TACCA PINNATIFOLIA. G^rtx. syn. 

of Tacca pinnatifida, Forsk, 

TACHASH. IIiiB. Badger. 

TACHVRES ZAHINDA, of Celebes, a 
rare butterfly with cinnabar red wings. 

TACII YPETES AQUILA, or Frigate bird, 
also called the Sea Hawk, also Man of War 
bird, and tho Boatswain, has short feet, and 
cannot swim or dive. It is intermediate be- 
tween the pre<laceous sea and land birds, and 
makes other fishing birds abandon their prey. 
It is of great endurance, takes great flights, 
rising to great heights in the air. It ranges 
through all tropical seas and liovers over the 
tropical waters. It has been seen 400 leagues 
from land, and yet is said to return to land 
every niglit. Its expanded pinions measure 
14 feet from end to end. — ISennett. 

TACSHAC. Seo Krishna, p. 545. Tak. 
TACSONIA PINNATISTIPULA. A 
climbing plant, nearly allied to the Passion 
Flowers, and requiring the same treatment. 
Colors rose or pink. — Biddell. 

TACHXUDOGBO, Cochin-Chin. Acorus 
calamus. Sweet flag. 

TACHYDROMUS SEXLINEATUS. See 

Zonurideiu. 

T 
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TAFSIB; 


TAGOLANDA. 


TADACHETTU. Teu Grewia tilifiefolia, 
Vahl 

TADAGUNNL Can. Dolichos catiauy. 
TADALA. Singh. ,Colocasia antiquoriim, 
Scholt, 

TADDI MARAM. Tam. Pterosponiuim 
tuberiflonim. 

TADDIKA CHU VVA. Tel. Grewia llolliii, 

na 

TADI CHETTU. Tel. Terminalia belleri- 
ca, Roxb. 

TADJOURRA. See Tajurra. 

TADMOR, Arab. Palmyra. See Balbec- 
TADORNA VULPANSER, the common 
slileldrake of Europe, Asia, N. Africta, is 
common in the Punjab, nut ra re in Lower 
Bengal. 

TADRELU. Hind. Coriaria Nepalensis, 
Wall, also Barleria crista ta. See Bald, 
Kashmir. 

TADRU. Hind. Rhamnus purpureas, also 
R. virgatus. 

TAEFA, Ar. Amongst tlio Afghans, this 
term means a nation, a tribe. In India, amongst 
mabomedans, a band of singing women. 

TAEL, a Chinese coin, value about forty 
pence. 

TAEL VOLCANO. See Volcano. 
TiEMBILE, Singh. Cocos nucifera, L. 
TiENIS BLECIINOIDES. The tapeworm 
fern, so called from the resemblance of the line 
of sori to a tapeworm, It is not infrequent in 
Tenasserim . — Masoiu 

T:/EN-YO, BduM. Pines of several varieties 
are abundant in the dry and hilly districts of 
Burmah, reaching a good size, often fifty feet 
without limb. One or two species are found in 
theTenasserim provinces, but not frequently. It 
is neglected as timber because of its softne.ss 
and liability to bo atUcked by ants. Some 
turpentine is manufactured from it. Pieces 
of it are every year washed down the Irrawady. 
— Malcolm^ 

TAE-PING, native Chinese, as distinguish 
ed from the Tartar ruling race. 

TAER. Arab. A bird. 

TAFL. When Arabs wish to cool the skin 
after a journey, they wash with a kind of clay 
called “Tail,” or with a thin paste of henna, 
and then anoint the body with oil or butter. — 
Burton's Pilgrimage to Mecca, Vol. p, 255. 

TAFSIR. Arab. Ilm-ul-Tafsir, or the expo- 
sition of the Koran. Several Tafsir are 
known all over the modern world. The 
smaller one is called Jelalani, or the two Jelal, 
i.e., the joint work of Jelal us Siyuti and Jclal- 
ul Mahalli, and fills two .stout volumes octavo. 
The larger is the exposition of ul Haizawi, 
which is supposed to contain the whole sub- 
ject. Some few divines read Ul Kbazin. — Bur- 
ion's Pilgrimage to Mecca, Yol^ L, p. 156. 
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TAFTA, a kind of silk cloth. 

TAGABALOY. a tribe in Mindanao. 

TAGADA. Tkl. Bignouia chelonoides, Linn* 

TAG ADA TUNG A. Tkl. Cyperus dubiuc, 
Roill 

TAOAL. Dry rice cultivation, equivalent to 
the Malay “iiiuah.’' 

TAGAL4. A language of Lucon island, in 
the Archipelago. See India, Philippine Islands. 

TAGAKA, Maleal. Tam. Cassia tora, 
Linn, 

tag ARAM. Tam. Tel. Tin. 

TAGARISE KURA. Tel, Cassia, species, 

TAGaRU. Tel. Morinda tinctorin. 

TAGaSHE. Tam. Cassia tora, Linn, 

TAGETES ERECT A i Genda, Hind. 
A great variety in gardens. Its hand- 
some yellow flower i.s used by the hindus 
in making garlands to decorate their idols, and 
it may be seeii on the gates of churches and 
houses of Europeans at Christmas and New 
Year’s day. — Gen. Med. Top. p, 206. 

TAGETES LUCIDA. Tlie African mari- 
gold, is common in all Indian gardens, and 
readily grown from seed. — Riddell, 

TAGETES PATULA. Linn.; Roxh, 

Genda Ben(}. I Gul jafaro Hind. Peiis. 

French Mary^old Eno. | Banti chottu Tel. 

This marigold is grown in most of the 
gardens of India, and the flower is worn by 
hindoo women in their hair. — Gen. Med, Top, 
p. 206. Graham in Thomson's Records of Gen. 
Science^ VoL IX., p. 303. 

TAGGAR. Hind. Yarleriaiia Hardwickii, 
and V. Wallichii. 

TAGIIAN. See Kaffir. 

TAGHANI KI LAKRI. Duk. Hind. See 
Polkee. 

' TAGHAR. Hind. Calotropis procera. 

TAGll All. Turk. Pebs. A large sack of 
whicli horsemen carry a pair, slung over the 
horse, to contain provender. According to 
Timkowsky, it contains about four poods, or 
one hundred and forty pounds, of flour. Until 
lately, revenues continued to be estimated 
ill Cliiiia in sacks of rice ; perhaps are so still. 
In Burmah they are always estimated in 
baskets of rice. — Meninski. Yule Cathay /, p. 
153. 

TAGIRISE KURA, Ca.s.sia, sp. Chakramar- 
daka, Sang, is C. tora, W, C. occidentalis, 
Ileyne. 

TAGHO. Hind. Pistacia atlantica, also 
Celtis caucasica and C. nepalensis. 

TaGHUN, or Takpun, Pushtu. Celtis cau- 
casica. Nettle tree. 

TAGOLANDA ISLAND, on the north 
coast of Celebes, is in lat. 2° 23' N., and long. 
125'’ 30' E., 12 miles from Bejaren Island. 
It has a high conical peak, and is of consider- 
able extent. — llorsf. See Siao. 

L' I 



TAIA-BOUK-BHA. 

TAQOW, a valley in the Kohistan of Ka- 
bul, now held by the Safi, an Affghan tribe. It 
contains many ancient remains and numerous 
coins have been found in them. See Kohistan. 

TA-GOUNG, the ancient capital of the 
Burmese empire. 

TAG- PA. Buot. Birch. Betula bhojputra, 
Wally Hoyle. 

TAG BE! A high island, off the coast of 
Cochin China, in hit. 11® 49' N., and bounds 
on the soulli Camraiguo Bay, in Cochin China. 
— Uorsf, 

TaGU-MUDA. Tii;L. Tam. ? Gnielina ar- 
borea, Hoxh, 

TAGUSIIE. Tam. Cassia torn, Linn. 

TA- BAVIN? Chin. Rhubarb. 

TAHBUND, a Loonggee, an article of dress. 

TAHFAT-UL-MAJAIIIDIN, written by 
Shekh Zain-ul Abidin, gives an account of 
the proceedings of the Portuguese against 
the mahomedans from A. D. 1498 to 1583. 

TAiriA, a name of Sogdiana. See Afghan, 
Kabul, p. 434. 

TAlILEEL, a alirill noise made by the 
women of Arabia, It is a combined motion of 
the tongue, throat, and hand, vibrated rapid- 
ly over the mouth. When au Arab or a 
Kurd hears the tahleel he almost loses his 
senses through excitement, atid is ready to 
commit any desperate act. This shrill cry is 
like a very quick repetition of the word tl (or 
Id lei lei lei). Between Kazerun and Bushehr, 
the women, chieliy of Arab descent, use it to 
welcome a stranger as an expressiiui (>f joy ; 
they use it also during the mournful ceremony 
of a funeral — Oiiseley's Travels^ Vol. I., p. 
310. Layard, Nineveh. Vol. I. 120. 

TAII-NOUNG, a most beautiful, though 
rather small, tree of Burmah. Loaves very 
small, composite, lively green, rising from the 
base of a double thorn. — Malcorriy Vol, /. jp. 

188. 

TA-IIOAN, Cocii-CiiiN. Rhubarb. 

TAHSIL, a revenue subdivision of a dis- 
trict presided over by a tahsildar, whose 
primary duty is to collect revenue, but 
who, in the Punjab, is vested with civil and 
magisterial powers : also the ollice or build- 
ing in which the business of a tahsildar is 
transacted. 

TAHSILDAR. A sub-collector or officer in 
charge of a talisil. 

TAHTAII. Hind.Pers, The Tartar race. 

TAL The Shan race. See Ahom, India, p. 
338. 

TAL Burm, Ebony. 

TAL Hind.? Oryza sativa. 

TAIA^BOUK-BHA— ? A tree of Akyab. 
It is a small wood, is plentiful, and is used 
for fire woodi. — Ccd. Cat. Ex. 18G2. 


TAJ. 

TAIBEMBAGA. Malay. Acetate of cop- 
per. 

TAIF. Arab. Aloelitoralis, Koenig, 
TAIFAH. Ak. Pehs. A nation, a tribe, a 
company of singing women. SeeTaefah. 

lAlFI of Kabul, etc., unripe apricots 
dried ; called in the Bonjab kishta. 

lAlGAB, near Kelat, is 360 feet above the 
sea. 

TAI KHANA, a cellar or underground 
room. 

TAIL, a river near Ambulwara in Nagpoor. 
TAILA. San.s. Sesamum orientale. Gin- 

gelly seed. 

TAIL CHAlUIANA, a muuomedan do- 
mestic ceremony. 

lAIL GHURRAY. Oil pots, a mahomedau 
domestic ceremony. 

TAILLESS DEER, or tailless Roe of Pen- 
naut and Shaw, syn. of Cervulus pj^gargus. 
See Cervus ; Deer ; Mammalia. 

TAIM. A cubit-measure in Rangoon of 18 
inches.- — Simmo7id’s Diet, 

I AIM OR, or TA IMUR-LANG. See Timur. 
TAINDU, also Bakul, also Mulsari, Duk. 
Mimu.sops elengi. 

lAING* A Burmese itinerary measure, 
containing 7,000 cubits, nearly 2 miles 1 
furlong. — Simmond's Diet. 

TAINT, the fruit of the Capparis dela. 
TAIR. Arab. Bird. 
lAlT, Colonel C. B., aide-de-camp to the 
Queen, commanded for many years the 
3rd Bengal Irregular Cavalry, wliich, as 
Tait’s Horse,” did good service in General 
Pollock’s expedition to Cabul, and in the 
Sutlej and Punjab campaigns, Colonel Tait 
commanded his Irregulars at the battles 
of Tbseen and Mammoo Kale, under Pollock ; 
at Ferozopore, under Littler, when besieged 
by the whole Sikh army ; and under Hardinge 
and Gough at Ferozeshab, Ramnugger, Chil- 
lianwallah, and Goojerat. He entered the 
service as an infantry cadet in 1825. 
TAIIAN. Tam. Stryebnos potatorum, 
TAITSUNG, emperor of China, is said to 
have dismissed three thousand women from 
the imperial establishment.— CA Anc. p, 286. 
in Yule Cathay /, p. 1. ' 

TAIWAN, the islmid of Formosa. 
TAIWU, emperor of China (B. C. 1634). 
In his reign ambassadors, accompanied by 
interpreters, and belonging to 76 distinct 
kingdoms, are reported to have arrived from 
remote regions at the court of China, 

TAJ, a crown ; a circular head-dress, andia 
central Asia, as Tajik, applied by the Uzbek 
and Armenian to the Iranian population in 
Khiva, Bokhara, Khorasan and Badakbahan. 

TAJ. Hind, aromatic bark or cinnamon : 
Cmnamomum albiflorum) Cassia lignea# 



TAJIK. 


TAJ MAHAL. 


TAJ* BADS H AHI. Astragalus liamatus. 

TAJEND. See Aimak. 

TAJIK. In r>i)klmra, this name is given 
to Persians to distinguish them from the 
Uzbek. Taj, in Persian, inc.ans a crown, or 
circular head-dress, and in Central Asia , Tajik 
is applied by the Uzbek, and Armenians to 
the Iranian population in Khiva. Bokhani, 
Khorasan and Badakhshan, In Persia 
proper, the Tajik is so termed in contra- 
distinction to the Iliyat. On the Oxus, a 
Tajik is used as opposed to. an Uzbek ; 
in Afghanistan, as opposed to an Afghan 
or Hazarab. Throughout Persia, this term 
is applied to a cultivator, ro distinumisli 
him from an inhabitant of towns. I’ho Tajiks 
are of the shiah sect. Accorduig to Dr. 
Latham, the term for this race in Bokhara is 
Sart; in Afghanistan, Deligan ; in I5eluchistan, 
Dehwiir. On the Kabul river, they arc called 
Kabuli. In Seistan, the mass of the popula- 
tion is Tajik, and many of them dwell in reed 
huts on the great lake, and live by fishing and 
fowling. 

The Tajik race of Badakhshan speak Persian 
and possessed tlie country before tl.e inro:ids of 
the Uzbek and Turk. Tin y ate pnrer Iranian 
than other Tajik. T’hey arc a wild race, liviinj 
ill the little monntain glens, in villa!?es_ sur- 
rounded by gardens. Tbe Tajik of Radakh- 

sliaii are not so handsome as the men of 
CMtrar, their dre.ss is like tlmt of tlio Uzbek. 

Bokhara has often cliangcd its rulers and 
modified its inhabitatits. At eacli .succe.ssivo 
influx new tribes liave been added to tliobnlk 
of the population. Tliis intermixture was more 
particularly felt whenever tlio Uzbek race re- 
entered the Khanat. Of titc Tt.jik aboriginal 
inhabitants there is but a remnant left, winch 
forms the chief poimtation of the city of 
Bokhara ; in other towns there are none, or 
very few’ indeed. Owing to their peaceful 
di.sposition, not to use the word cowardliness, 
they abstain from taking any part in war hko 
achievements. The rao.st salient traits of their 
character are avarice, falsehood, and faitliless- 
ness They are usually tall, have a white 
skin’witli black eyes and hair. Although in 
their dress they strictly adhere to the rules of 
the Koran, there is still much greater afTecla- 
tion than is observable among the Uzbek. 
The Tajik of Balkb are corrupt, dissolute, vici- 
ous men. Their politeness in conversation often 
becomes disgusting, especially if tliey require 
tbe assistance of the person to whom they 
address their words. The Tajik is supposed 
by Colonel Tod to be the Scythic Tachari 
of Strabo, Tak-i-uk of tbe Chinese. The Tajik 
of Kabul are the aborigines of the country, and 
are not Afghans. Alexander probably found 


them there as fire-worshippers speaking San- 
scrit or Pelhevi. 

At Mongal, M. Ferrior mot with 220 
tenia of Hazarah surrounded by a consi- 
derable extent of cnltivatioji. TTiia tribe h:ul 
intermarried with the Tajik population, de- 
scended from the ancient inhabitants of 
the country. Thoj^e Tajik, he says, are 
subdivided into two very distinct classes: — 
tlie Parsivan or Parsi-zaban, who speak the 
Persian language, and inhabit towns and 
villages, and the wandering Eimak, who 
live under canvas. The Iliizarah are Kiinak, 
though they pretend to be of Afghan race ; 
the Afghans deny this, because they speak 
corrn[)t ]*er.‘<ian, whereas the Afghan always 
speaks his mother tongue the Ihishtoo. By 
their general appearance it is easy to see that 
they are of Tartar origin. A l.Jazarah’s face 
is squaro, Hat, and angular, the eyes are small, 
and obliquely placed ; conqdexion pale and 
sallow, and beard scanty ; they are rather 
undersized, but their proportions indicate? 
great personal strength ; their bravery 
amounts to rashness, and the Afghans dread 
them ; there are no better liorsemen in ail Asia. 
Their duplicity is not so great as that of their 
nuighbours ; on the contrary, a certain sim- 
plicity mtiy he observed amongst them, which 
contra.sts strangely with tlieir ferocious iiian- 
ners. 'riie women are proinl of being able, 
when necessity requires, to moiuit a horse ami 
use a firelock or sword with an intrepidity 
equal to that of their warlike brothers and 
husbands. In time of peace, women do all the 
house work, cultivate tlie fields, and, with 
their children, weave the harck whicli are the 
source of so mucli wealth to their tribe. They 
cannot he called pretty, hut they are well 
made ; and enjoy perfect liberty, a rare thing 
indeed among.st Asiatics ; tlieir husbands are 
not jealous, tliough tlieir Afghan enemies 
firetend that they profit largely by their in- 
difference — Fcrrier. Jourti. p. 191. See 
Afglianistan, Ariaii, Kabul, Kafir, Kelat, 
Klj nrm . — Latham. 

TAJ KALMI. Hind. Ciimamomum albi- 
florum. 

TAJ-I-KHOPtOvS. Hind. (>elosia cristata. 
TAJ MAHAL, a momimcut erected by tho 
emperor Jehangir to the memory of his 
wife Nur Jelian Begum. It is built upon tho 
banks of the Jumna, in a quadrangular space 
one hundred and ninety yards square sur- 
rounded by a wall. This wall is sixty feet high 
and adorned at each angle with a tall minaret. 
The minarets, as well as tlie wall, are of red 
sand-stone, but tho Taj Mahal itself is of white 
polished marble, and stands out in shadowless 
splendour beneath the burning sky of India. 

It is erected upon a basement nine hundred 
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feet long, and forty feet high. The great dome 
which rises in the centre, and which is seven- 
ty-two feet in diameter, is surmounted by a 
spire of gilded copper, thirty feet in height. 
It is said that the original spire was of pure 
gold. The interior of the Taj Mahal forms an 
octagon, in the centre of which, in an octagonal 
enclosure, is the sarcophagus. On each side 
of the octagon is a window, closed with a kind 
of marble net work, in tho interstices of which 
arc inserted small panes nf glass. Eight cham- 
bers surround this hall, the angl(3s of which 
correspond exactly witli those of the main 
wall, lii the four chambers, answering to the 
sides of the building, are i inserted in tiie walls 
jilates of Vvldte marble, six feet high, n[)on 
which flowers, in their mitural coiuiirH, are 
wrought in a mosaic of precious stones, the 
sbnns being worked in with iiegio-.intico. S) 
elaborate is the workmanship, that to form 
one dower nearly a hnndred dilVerent gems 
have sometimes been used ; and so exquisite 
is the linish, that the eye might alrno.'^fc he 
deceived- 'L7ie tomb is rather more than a 
juile to the eastward of the Fort of Agra. 
Jt is approached by a handsome road, cub 
through the mound left by the ruins of 
ancient palaces. Like the tomb of Akbar, it 
stands in a large garden. The term T ij Mahal 
is said to be a eorrnptiou of Munitaz Mahal, 
anotlier title of tho lady. — Taylor'i^ Vislty p. 
1IJ3. ScJionheru'n 7r(kveU,Jdtdia and Kashmir, 
Vb'l. I. |). IcSd, 4, d. 

'fAJ LIUllAlI, a luirbour on the west coast of 
the lied Sea, ({uite unsafe and exposed to tlio 
iiorth-east monsoon, as >vell as the souther- 
ly winds, and it is probable that ships could 
not lie there, nor a lauding be elFected very 
<d'ten. 

TAK. A district which adjoins the 
])roviiu;c of Dora Ismael Khan, and is partly in 
the plains. The only enemies ofwhich tlie Sikhs 
here stood in awe were the Wuzoorco, a bar- 
barous tribe of Afghans who inhabit the 
mountains the westward, and sometimes 
descended and pluiniered in the low country. — 
Kapers Kasl Lidia, Cabul and Ajftjhanistan, 
1859, p.22. 

TAK. Colonel Tod supposes the Tak race 
t»> be the same as the Taksliak, Magabansa or 
vSerpent, race who act a conspiouo'.is part iu 
the legendary ainmls of ancient India. It is 
certain that the Tak were progenitors of the 
mahoinedan kings of Guzerat, before that 
province was aVisorbed into the empire of 
Akbar. Tho 4'ak of Guzerat are said to have 
adopted maliorncdanism when Wajih-ul-lMulk 
was converted, and became the founder of 
the mahoinedan dynasty of Guzerat. From 
tliis time the name almost disappeared, but 
there arc Tak amongst the Bhangi, who 
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though of spurious descent, have evidently 
preserved the name. There are also Tank 
Uajputs in the central Doab and lower Rohil- 
khund, whose privileges of intermarriage 
siiow them to be of high lineage, and there 
is a tribe of nearly similar name existing near 
Jamu not far from their ancient Ct'ipital 
Taksha-sila, or Taxila, of which the position 
is most probably to be sought between Mani 
kyala find the Sunn River. Tonk Thoda and 
its lands on tho Buuas, from remote times had 
been occupied, perhaps founded, by tho Tak 
race, and hence boro the name of Taksilla- 
nuggur, familiarly Tukitpur and Thoda. 

From the rnin.s of tlio Thoda temples, 
remnants of Takshac architecture, the amateur 
might speedily fill a portfolio. Tliis tract 
abounds with romantic scenery at llajmahal on 
the Bunas, Goknrn, and many others. Her- 
bert calls Cheetore tlie abode of Taxiles, the 
ally of Alexander. ^I'he Tak Were all of the 
race of (^)oru, so that I^orus is a generic, not 
a pr()[>er name. Tliis Tak.sil]a-nugger has 
been a. large city. The emperor Baber has 
given the position of the city of Taxiles, where 
Alexamlcr left it, west of the Indus . — Elliott 
Hist, of India, p. 504. Tod's Uajasthany 
Vot. I. p. G73. bee India, Khelat, Khyber, 
p. 514. 

'fAK, Hind. Salvadora oleoides. 

TAKAYl. Akau. Hind. Pers. Advances 
to fanm-rs in bad season.s. 

TA-KI'lEP-NEE. In Tavoy, a very strong, 
close grained, heavy, light coloured, wood.— 
J/r. IJiandell. 

TAKEM. Hind. Capparis spinosa, 

TAKME, a JSiainese guitar. 

TAlvIl-l'MAIl I, in the country of the 
Yuzufzai, an early seat of tlie Ariuns. It is 
called Bahai by the natives, is an isolated 
barren hill of no great height, about eight 
miles we.st of fort Iloti-Alavdau iu Yusufzai. 
It forms irregularly three sides of a sepmre, 
with the open side towards the north-west. 
The inner .sh)[)es of this hill are covered 
with the still standing shells of lofty buildings, 
constructed of hewn stones, most of them 
have at lea.st been of two stories, the open- 
ings for the beams of the upper floor and the 
windows remaining to attest the fact. 

TAKHTA, Guz. Hind., a plank. 

TAKHTxV SlYA. lhaek brick-tea. 

TAK-UB BOSTAN, is one parasang and a 
half from the town of Kennanshali. There 
are here magnificent has reliefs, splendid works 
of art, Avell worthy of a visit ; their his- 
tory has been commented upon by many 
auihor-s and amongst them by Sir John Mal- 
colm, These bas-reliefs were executed by 
command of Bahrain IV., the Varanes IV. of 
Ivoman history, who lived at the commence- 
' 7 
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ment of the fifth oontury^ and who, as it is 
said, was the founder of Kerman -shah. 
ritr Journ . p. 27. See Kerman-shah. 

TAKHT-I-JAMSHID. See NaksU-i-Rus- 
toom, Vathek. 

TAKHT-I-RAWAN. Pers. A light frame, 
fixed on two strong poles like those of a sedan 
chair 3 the frame is covered, generally, with 
cloth, and has a door, sometimes of lattice 
work, at each side 3 it is carried by two 
mules, one between the poles before, the 
other behind. The Kajawah is a kind of cra- 
dle, swung one on each side of a mule. — 
Ouseley's Travtls, Vol. Lp. 251. Rich's Re- 
sidence^ Koordistan, Vol. I. p, G. 

TAKHT-lSULAliMAN. A mountain in 
L. 34^ 4' 8 ^ N., and L, 74« 49' 7" in Kashmir 
above Kosa. SrinUi^ger, the capital of Kashmir, 
is 6,26G ft. above tlie sea. 

TAKIAH. Arab. Pers. Amongst shiah ma- 
hoinedans, tlie outward observance of a fiiitli 
with which the observer differs, 

TaK-I-KEcHA, or Arch of Chosroes, the 
modern Tak-i-Kesra, marks the site of the 


bulkier animal than the lusty Caprine ante- 
lope (Thar) of the Himalaya. The Takin, 
however, reminds one in several respects of 
the Thar, (Schinz in his “ Genera Mammalium’^ 
has ranged this animal with the gnoo 5 this 
is a mistake, but one indicative of remote 
afiiiiity. The Thar is a typical Nemorhed us,) 
whicli it miKjli resembles in colour as 
well as by its short Caprine tail, harsh ad- 
pressed hair, and vigorous make, suited to 
climbing these stupendous mountains. But 
the Thar is in structure as much more An- 
telopine as the Takin is more Bovine. The 
Takin is not much, if it all, inferior in size 
or bulk to the female yak 3 and, as seen from 
the front especially, witli its lunate horns dis- 
played and its short tail concealed, it would 
be at once pronounced to belong to the ox 
kind, close examination alone being likely to 
suggest any doubts on that head. Its massive 
form and [)eculiar proportions are quite Bovine. 
It is in length, from snout to vent, six and a 
half feet 3 and in height 34 feet at 
the shoulder. Its head is 20 inches, its 


afecient Ctesiphon. See Chosroes, C’tesiphon, 
Kasr, Kesra, Tigris. 

TAKHT xMaLaNGA. Hind. Nepeta el- 
liptica. 

TAKHUM. Panj. Celtis caucasia, Willde. 

TAKHUU. See T'liakoor 3 Tripati. 

TAKIN, the lludorcas taxicolor of Blyth, 
is a large, massive and remarkable aoimal, de- 
nominated Takin by the Mishmi, and Kin by 
the Khamti. It is one of the group of Bovine 
antelopes. Its nearest affinity is probably to 
the gnoo 3 but it has various points of stron- 
ger connexion with musk o.xen, and in a 
natural system its place would probably be 
assigned between those two types. The Takin 
tenants the easternmost part of the Himalaya, 
adjacent to T'unan, Sechiien and Kham, more 
especially in the upper or alpiuo region, but 
found also in the central region, though never 
in the lower region, and it probably extends its 
range from the Himalaya proper, to the pro- 
ximate mountains of China and Tibet. The 
Takin derives its high interest for the natural- 
ist, not merely from its compound structure, 
jiiade up, as it were, of the ox, the antelope, 
the sheep, and goat, but also from its habitat, 
80 remote and dissimilar from those of its 
allies. It is described as of high courage and 
great ferocity, so that it cannot be taken 
alive, and is killed by the natives with much 
trouble and some risk. It is said to be very 
gregarious, though old males are aometiines 


ears 5 inches, its tail 3 inches, or 8 with 
the hair. The head is large and heavy, the 
neck short and thick, the body somewhat 
elongated but deep iu the barrel, and yet more 
so in the shoulder, which is said to be raised 
in the Bisontine manner. The limbs arc short, 
stout and Bovine, and so are tlio broad hoofs. 
In Takin there is no approach to the Cervine 
limb.s, or equine body and tail of the giioo : 
and the horns of the Takin, which to a super- 
ficial view are round, stnooth and lunate, 
would complete tlie impression of a Bovine 
animal, were not progressive attention almost 
necessarily now turned to the short narrow 
pointed cars, very short depres.sed tail, and 
hairy attenuated muzzle of this animal 3 
particulars in which, with others, the Takin 
deviates from the Bovine to approach the 
Ovine or Caprine type, and is siuidered from 
the gnoo in the same degree, that it is ap- 
pr(»ximated to the musk oxen or Ovibos. The 
head of the Takin is large, heavy and inele- 
gant, exhibiting a mixed character, compound- 
ed of the Bovine and Ovine types. Its verti- 
cal dirneiisioMs (or height) are great, owing to 
the lofty curve of the nose and forehead, tlio 
chaffron being more roinanised than 4ven that 
of the Barwal (Ovis barual). But the length 
also of the head of the Takin is considerable! 
and surpasses that of any Caprine or Ovine 
head, though inferior to the full normal length 
of head characterising the ox tribe. The 


found soRtary 3 but, for the most part, the 
species herd together in considerable numbers. 
Strength and ferocity are inscribed in very 


head, though large and upon the whole per- 
haps Bovine, yet lacks the characteristic 
squareness of the ox’s head, both jaws being 


legible characters on the form and aspect of attenuated towards their aureal extremities 
the Takin, which is a much larger as well as 'much more than in the ox, though somewhat 
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less than in the sheep and goat. There is in 
the muzzle of the Takin neither the nudity 
nor the breadth of that of the ox and gnoo, 
but on the contrary the lips are both tapered 
and clad with hair almost as much as in the 
goats and sheep, and the animal is consecpient- 
ly a browser, not a grazer. Nevertheless the 
mere jiostrils, wliich are wide and terminal, 
have a decidedly Bovine character both as to 
form and position ; and, as it were, to remind 
us of the true Bovine muzzle, there is a clear 
broad margin round the nostril which is quite 
nude and moist. — Bemj, As. Soo. Jour. No. 1 
o/*185(). J. A, S. No. 185, /or December 
No. 2()G, for August 1840. No. 205. No. 181. 
July . Phgs. Geog. of IJimalayfi. 

TAKINABAD. A large city of Gann-sir. 
2'ahalcat-i~7iasiri^ p. 293. 

TAKlN-KAli, a predatory race in the 
Dckhan, eruployod in making hand-mills. 

TAKrrf^OOK, the modtrii near 

Tonk, where there are fine reinaius. — Tod's 
liujasthnn, Vol. ii. p. 410. See T;ik. 

TAKIYAII, a jdace wlierc dervislies have 
rooms, and perform their devotions. — JlurtoH's 
Pilgrimoge to MeccUj Vol. /, p. 121. 

TAKKA. See Cliaiiclragupta. Yak, Tak.sila. 

TAKKALI PANDU. Tel. Pliysalis angu- 
lata. 

TAKKEDU CllETTU. Tel. Prernna, sp. 

TAKKOLAPU CllETTU, Tkl. Clcrodcn- 
dron iiienue, Gao tu. 

TAKKUl. Hind. Digitaria sanguinalis. 

TAKPA. Hind. Bet\ila blugputra. 

TAKPONI OR TAKPO, the country of the 
Tak. It is marked as Tovvaiig or Kaj To- 
wang ill the ordinary maps, ami lies in a line 
between Lhassa and Jorhat in As.sam. Little 
is known of its occupants, but they may be 
Shammer Tibetans of iioinad habits. — Latham. 
gee Xeiipuni. 

TAKU CIIETTU, Tkl. Tectona graudis. 

TALA. Sing II. Corypha umbr;tculifera. 

TALA. S.VNS. Borassus llabellifonuis. 

TALA, also Kull, also Kulf, Guz. Hini>. 
Duk. a Jock. 

TA-LAIN-NO. Buhm, is a vine whic.h at- 
tains a diameter of eight or twelve inches. 
Fruit yellow, pear-shaped, acid, with six or 
eight stones, size of an egg . — MalcoiUy VoL /, 

180 . 

TALANOPPI CIIETTU. Tkl. Xanthium 
orieiitale, Z. X. Indicum, R, Tho prickly 
involucre is tied to the earring to cure head- 
ache. Hence the name which means head- 
ache tree. 

TAKKU MARAM. Tam. Tectona grandis. 

TA-KOUK-THA, also Yay-mi-ne. Burm. 
A tree of Amherst, Tavoy and Morgui, 
abundant all over the provinces, of maximum 
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girth J cubit, and maximum length 7 feet. 
When seasoned it floats in water. It has a du- 
rable wood, likely to make good helves or to 
be useful in turning, too suiall in size, how- 
ever, to bo recommended . — Captain Dance, 

TAKRI or TAKNI. See Chandragupta. 

TAILS II A, Hind, Oxyttopis macrophylla, 
Lad. 

TAKSHAC, or Snake Race, are the Toor- 
slika, oiieof tho most extensive and earliest 
of the race.s of higher Asia, and celebrated in 
all its extent. The Takshak were Scythians 
of the biiddhist persuasion. lYom the time 
of the great war of the Mahabarata, when 
we find tliem already in the northwest, 
to about 500 B. C., they extended their 
conquest in India ; and as they had a serpent 
for tlicir national emblem, they were known as 
the Takshac^ or serpent race. There can be 
no queslion, also, that the early legends of 
Persia are to be interpreted with this key, 
and that the voracio\is snakes of Zohac were 
hordes of barbarous Scythians from the north. 

The period of their chief, tliough perhaps 
not their lirst, invasion of India, under their 
loader Suhesnag, occurred about 600 B. C. 
Many memorials of the bloody wars in which 
the liindoos v/ere engaged with these invad- 
ers, exist in the records of Indian history. 
They extended their usurpations to the Mag- 
adha empire of Behar, the throne of which 
was held by tho Nag, or Serpent dynasty for 
ten generations, and a branch of them, the 
I .Yagbunsee chieftains of Ramgurh, Sirgooza, 
liavo {Trans. R, A. Society^ Vol. 11. p. 563) 
the lunettes of their serpent ancestor engrav- 
ed on their signets in proof of their lineage, — 
while tlic capital and district of Nagpoor are 
called after their name. The Vayuand Mats- 
ya Porana books call tho Saisunaga, Ksbatra- 
Bandlice, wliioh may designate, says AVilson 
(Visliim Pur. p. 467), an inferior order of the 
K?>h.itriya. The u«e of the title serves to 
show tliut tliey had already begun to be in- 
cluded ill the military class, and is confirma- 
tory of the view that they are included in the 
Agnicxila. The invasion abovementioiied was, 
according to Colonel Tod's supposition, nearly 
contemporaneous with the appearance of the 
23rd Buddha, Parisnath, whose symbol is 
that of the race he accompanied, and hence 
he is called Bichas Phun. “the thousand - 
hooded.^^ It is supposed that the brahmins 
made converts of some pow^erful branches of 
these new sectaries, and that it is to them the 
term Agnicula (fire-race) is applied, as signify- 
ing their spiritual regeneration by the element 
of fire. If so, the Talcshac must be the pro- 
genitors of tho most distinguished tribes oi 
Rajpoots, and yet it is strange that no vestiges 
are now to be found of the original name 
T 9 
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Tak, or TahKaCt though it is recorded amongst 
the 36 royal races. Elphinstone opposes 
the doctrine of a Scythian admixture with 
the Ivajpoots, but there is much in Indian 
history which could not well be explained 
without it, at least, without the admission of 
an incorporation of some northern family; and 
even he is disposed to concede the point with 
regard to the Jat. Tah is one of the sub-divi- 
sions of the Bhungee, but they are not likely to 
be in any way connected with the Ilajpnot Tak. 
There is also a community of Tank Rajpoots 
in Gihior of Myupooree, and in the south of 
Rohilcund. They trace their origin from Tank 
Tora in Kuraolee, and receive the daughtern of 
Biimuii Gour, ChumurGour, Geblote and Dha- 
kura in marriage, which would argue tliem to 
be of respectable lineage. Takshac is still 
one of the Grama Deota, or village gods, of 
the Bhagulpoor district. It was a converted 
Tak Rajpoot who established the independent 
dynasty of Guzerat. The Mirat-i-Sccunderee ’ 
says the tribe was called Tak, because it be- 
came Teeagee, or separated from its brethren, 
ascribing therefore the same origin to the 
name as is given to tlie Tiiga. For instance, 
when it is mentioned that an Apsara from 
Naglok was married to Chuttergoopt, and that 
more than half the Kayeth race of the country 
are the offspring of this union, and when it 
is mentioned that the seventeen daughters of 
Basook, the king of the Naga, were married 
to the seventeen sons of raja Ugersein, we are 
to understand that a nuptial alliance united 
a Scythian family with that of Chuttergoopt 
and raja Ugursein. 

This race seem to have, on one occasion, 
entered Hindustan, led by a conqueror named 
Sehesnag, from Sehesnag desa who ascended 
the Panda throne. The dynasty lasted 360 
years, and terminated with Bykyat. Another 
Takshak dynasty of ten princes commenced 
with Chandragupta Mori, but lasted only 
about 137 years. Chandragoopta, the suppos- 
ed opponent of Alexander, was a Mori, and 
in the sacred genealogies is declared of the 
race of Takshac. The ancient inscriptions of 
the Pramara, of which the Mori is a principal 
branch, declare it of the race of Tusta and 
Takshac, as does that now given from 
tho seat of their power, Cheetore, The 
terms Nag, Tak, or Takshac are regarded 
by Colonel Tod as synonymous, Sehesnag-desa 
he considers to be synonymous with the abode 
isf the ancient Scythic Tachari of Strabo, the 
Tak-f-uk of the Chinese, the Tajuk of the 
present day of Turkistan. This race appears 
to be thd same with that of the Toorshka of 
tbe Poorfcjna, who ruled on the Arverma (tho 
Arakes), m Saca-Dwipa, or Scythia. The 
names of ajiiimals in early times, planets, 

j ifi 


and things inanimate, all furnished symbolic 
appellations for the various races. In Scrip- 
ture we have the fly, the bee, the ram, to 
describe the princes of Egypt, As.syria, and 
Macedonia. Amongst the ancient as well a.s 
the present r.ices in India, wc have tho snake, 
the horse, the monkey, the fox, the tortoise, tlie 
boar, the nag or snake-race being the'^rakahac. 
The Jat divided with the Takshac the claim of 
being the parent name of the varion.s tribe.s 
called Scythic, invaders India ; and Ctdo)iGl 
'J’od possessed an inscription oftlielifth century, 
applying both epithets to the same prince, 
who is invested moreover with the Scythic 
quality of worshipping the sun. It state.**, 
likewise, that the motlier of this prince was of 
tbe Yadu race: strengthening their claims to 
a niche amongst the thirty-six llajcula, as well 
as their Yadu descent. The fifth century of 
the Christian era, to which this inscription be- 
longs, is a period of interest in Jit history. 
De Guignes, from original aulliorities, states 
the Y^uchi, or Jit, to have e.stablished them- 
selves in tho Punjab in the (ift.h and sixth 
centuries, and the inscri[)tion alluded to ap- 
plies to a prince whose capital is styled ^aliii- 
drapoora in tliese regions, .and (loubt]e.ss the 
Salivahanpoor, where the Yadu Bliatli esta- 
blished themselves on the expulsion of the 
Tak. .How much earlier than tliis the Jit 
penetrated into Rajasthan must be left to 
more ancient inscriptions to dotcriniuo : but 
in A. 1). 440 wc find him in power. — Elphin- 
stone a History of India, Tod's Rajasthani Vot, 
I. /). 35. J, A. S, R., VoL F/., p. 677. 

TAKSILES. According to the Greeks, the 
chief who joined witli Alexander on liis ap- 
proach to the Indus. 

TAKLJ. H j>!D. Ciienopodinm sp. 

TAKULBE. 8ee Kazzilbasli. 

TAlv-UL-KKSRA. hiee Kasr. 

TxlKLJK. Him>- a spindle turned upon tlie 
thiuh or the sole of the foot. — Simmond's Diet, 

TALA BUATTA. See Inscriptions. 

TALA GOTSO. Uuia. Hammer. 

TALAK. Ak. Divorce. 

TALAB. Au. Hind. UAiin, Pay. 

TALAING oil MON,is the native nameofthe 
natives of Pegu. TlieBurmesccalltliemTalieng. 
The Siamese appellation is Ming-moii. Part 
of this population dwell in the delta of the 
Irrawadi, Mon being the name used by them- 
selves for the native populations of Pegu, 
Martaban, Moulmein, and Amherst ; but 
their neighbours call them Talieng, and tho 
same names Mon or Talieng are given to the 
vernacular language of Pegu. The alphabet, 
like that of theT’hay and Burmese, is of Indian 
origin, being essentially that of tho Pali form 
of speech, and like all alphabets of this kind, 
it embodies a buddhist literature, The Mon 
T 10 
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language is quite unintelligible to a Burmese 
or Siamese.— Za<Aaw’s Eth. See Mon. 

TALANG. See Johore. 

TALANTU TiGE. Tici,. Ipomma dentata, 
Willd. 

TA LASH RUBE. Tam. Aristolochi.-v in- 
clicu. 

TALAM. Tam. Caldera Bush. Pandauus 
odoratitisimsi. 

TALAPf lllGES. SeeOryza aativa. 

TALAPOIN. Tins order of budd’hiat as- 
cetics or monks are known under different 
names in Ceylon, Siam, and Thibet, conveying 
nearly the same meaning, and expressing either 
the nature or the oliject of their protession. 

Tlie members of the order arc known 
also as “ Jlonz.” The former word is derived 
from the Pali “Talilpat” meaning the leaf of 
a palm tree, but applied by the Siamese to 
designate the large fan ma le of palm leaves, 
sot in a slend«ir wooden frame which the 
Talapoin carry with them when they go abroad. 
The votaries of buddhism in Ceylon, Burmali, 
Siam, Thibet, Ac. show the greatest respect 
to tlic Talapoin. They are crJled by the 
Jlurinose Plionghi, wliieh term means great 
glory, or iUiban, which means perfect. 

According to tlio teiicts of this religious 
order, there exists an eternal Jaw, which, when 
obliterated from the memory of men, can be 
known again, and, as it were, recovered and 
only thoroughly understood by the incomparable 
genius and matchless wisdofii of certain extra- 
ordinary personages called Buddhs, who ap- 
pear successively and at long intervals dur- 
ing the various series or successions of worlds. 
These Budd’hs or Budd’has aimoriice that law 
to all the then existing rational beings. The 
great object of that doctrine is to point out 
to mankind tlic means of freeing themselves 
from the iiifliieucc of passions, of becoming 
abstracted from all that exists ; that being 
thereby delivered from the action of evil in- 
duence, which causes mortals to turn inces- 
santly ill the whirlpool of never ending exist- 
ence, they may obtain the state of Neibun or 
rest, that is to say, a situation wliereiii the 
soul, disentangled from all that exists, alone 
with herself, indilFerent t(j pains as well as to 
pleasures, folded, o,s it were, upon herself, re- 
mains for ever in an incomprehensible state 
of complete abstraction and absolute rest. A 
Budd’ba is a being who, during myriads of 
existences, slowly and gradually gravitates 
towards this centre of an imaginary perfec- 
tion, by the practise of the highest virtues. 
Having attained thereto, ho becomes, on a 
sudden, gifted with a boundless genius, 
wherewith he at once discovers the wretched 
state of all beings, and the means of deliver- 
ing them from it. Ho thoroughly understands 
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the eternal law which alone can lead mortals 
in the right way, and enable them to come 
out of this circle of existences, wherein they 
have been unceasingly turning and moving 
in a state of perpetual agitation opposite to 
that of fixity or rest. He preaches that law 
whereby man is taught the practice of those 
virtues which destroy gradually in him every 
evil influence, every affection for all that 
exists, and brings him at last to the end of 
existence, possession of Neiban. His task 
fulfilled, Budd’h dies, or rather to use the 
language of bndd’hists, he enters into the state 
of Neiban. In that situation which is truly 
inexplicable, he knows nothing of, and enters 
nowise into the affairs of this world. He is 
as if he was not, or had never been. Budd- 
hists venerate three precious things, Buddha, 
his law, and the assembly of the just or per- 
fect, in the same sense as we venerate and 
admire what is morally good and beautiful, 
such as virtue considered abstractedly and 
blie acts originating from it. The statues of 
the last Buddh, Gaudama, are honored by kis 
followers, not with the idea that any powers 
or virtues are inherent in them, but solely be- 
cause they arc the visible representations of 
Buddh, who desired that the same honor 
should be paid to them as would be offered 
to his person, were he yet living among them. 
This faint outline of the buddhistic creed is 
sufficient to bear out the above assertion that 
it is in no wise based on the belief in a su- 
preme being, but is strictly atheistical, and 
therefore that no real priesthood can ever bo 
found existing under such a system. It may 
prove too of some assistance for better under- 
standing what is to be said regarding the 
subjects of this notice. 

A buddhist, on becoming a member of this 
holy society, proposes to keep the law of 
Buddh in a more perfect manner than his 
other co-religionists. He intends to observe 
not only its general ordinances obligatory on 
every individual, but also its prescriptions of 
a higher excellency, leading to an uncommon 
sanctity and perfection, which can be the lot 
of but a comparatively small number of fer- 
vent and resolute persons. He aims at weak- 
ening within himself all the evil propensi- 
ties that give origin and strength to tlie prin- 
ciple of demerits. By the practice and 
observance of the highest and sublimest pre- 
cepts and counsels of the laws, he establishes, 
confirms and consolidates in hia own soul, the 
principle of merits, which is to work upon 
him during the various existences he has as 
yet to go through, and gradually load him 
to that perfection which will qualify him for, 
and entitle him to the state of Neiban, the ob- 
ject of the ardent desire and earnest pursuit 
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of every true and genuine disciple of Bndd’ha. wbicli insure its continued existence, and more 
The life of the last Budd’ha, Gaudama, his doc- or less extend its influence over its members 
trines as well as his example, he purposes to living in distant countries, ruled by a foreign 
copy with scrupulous fidelity, and to follow sovereign. The period of the introduction of 
with unremitting ardour. Such is the great buddhism from India into Thibet is very un- 
model that he proposes to himself for imita- certain if not quite unknown; but it appears 
tion. Gaudama withdrew from tlie world, certain tliat the establishment of a p<'ntirical 
renounced its seducing pleasures and dazzling chief or sovereign, with royal prerogatives, 
vanities, curbed Ills passions under the yoke was set up by one of the grandsons of the 
of restraint, and strove to practise the highest great Tartar warrior Gengis, in or about the 
virtues, particularly self-denial, in order to middle of the thirteenth ccnlury. In other coun- 
arrive at a state of complete indilTerence for tries, where the order has no connection what- 
all that is within or without self, which is, as ever with the civil power, we expect to see it 
it were, the threshold of Nciban. surrounded with an equal splendour, or sub- 

Like the monk, the Talapoin bids a hire- sisting in tlie same state of perfection, regu- 
well to the world, wears a particular dress, larity and fervour. Extraordinary indeed 
leads a life of community, abstraiits himself would be its vital energies, were the remotest 
from all that gives strength to his passions, parts of this great and far spread body to re- 
by embracing a state of voluntary poverty, and ecivc the same impulse and exhibit the same 
absolute renunciation of all sensual gratitica- aymptmns of vitality as tliose nearest to the 
tions. He aims at obtaining by a strict heart or principle of life. The following is an 
observance of the law’s most siiblimo prv'epts, acconnt of all that relates to the constituent 
an uncommon degree of sanctity and perfec- parts of tlie order, sucli ai they liave been 
tion. All his time is regulated by the rules round existing in Burniali, and developed in 
.of Ills profession and devoted to repeating tlieir sacred \MitingP. 

certain formulas of prayers, reading the sacred The whole fraternity is composed, 1st, of 
scriptures, begging alms for liis support, A:c. young men who have put on the lalapoinic 
These featuresof exterior resemblance commoii drcs% without being considered professed mem- 
to institutions of creeds so opposite to each bers tlicreof, «>r having hitherto passed through 
other, have induced several writers little a certain ordeal somewhat resembling an ordi- 
favourable to Cbristianity, to pr<)nbuncc with- nation ; tliey arc called Sluing. Snd, of those 
out further enquiry that Catholicism has bor- who having lived for a while in the communi- 
rowed fromBuddliism many ceremonies, insti- ty in a probationary state, are admitted pro- 
tutions and disciplinary regulations. Some of fessed members with, t lio ceremonies usually 
them have gone so far ns to pretend to iind in observed on such ('ocasions, whereby the title 
it the very origin of Christianity. They liavc and character of Talapoin are solemnly con- 
however been ably confuted by Abbe Ueniusat ferred — they arc denominated Pazin. Sid, of 
in his Memoir intituled Chronological Uesear- the heads of eacli house or community, who 
ches into the Lamaic Hierarchy of Thibet. have tlio power to control all inmates of the 
It is somewhat surprising to find in the house. 4tli, of a Provincial, whose jurisdiction 
middle of half civilized nations, such as the extends over all the communities spread over 
Burmese, Siamese, Singalese, and Thibetans, the towns and vilhges of one province ordis- 
a religious order with a distinct and well murk- trict. olh, of a superior general, residing in 
ed hierarchy, constitution and regulations, pro- the cajiital or its suburbs, called Haia Daw or 
Tiding for the admission of inembcr.s, their great master, having the general management 
occupations, duties, obligations, and their mode and direction of all the affairs of the order 
of life, forming as it were a compact, solid and througliout the empire. In the kingdom of 
perfect body, that has sub.sisted almost with- Ava, the key-stone of the Talapoinic fabric is 
out change during several centuries, and sur- the superlatively great master residing in the 
vived the destructions of kingdoms, the fiillof capital br its suburbs. Ilis jurisdiction ex- 
royal dynasties, and all the confusion and agi- tends over all the fraternity within the realm 
tation produced by political commotions and of his Burmese Majesty. — Jour, of I tnl. Arch, 
revolutions. It is in Thibet that the order Vol.JV. No,V,and VL May and Jum 1850^ 
is found existing in the greatest perfection, page 223. 

under the fostering care of the Great Llama, TALAKA. Hind. Kalanchoe variaus. 
or high priest, who combines in bis own per* TALASHRUBE. Tam. Aristolochia in- 
son the regal as well as the sacerdotal dignity dica, TAnn. 

and power. In the city of Lhassa, a pontifi- TALATHI MAUAM. Tam. Grewia 

cal court, an elective sacerdotal chief, and a tiliicfoUa, VahL 

college of superior Llamas, impart to the order TALAUMA HODGSONI, a Magnolia 

dignity, decency, respectability, and stability, growing on Tonglo, in Sikkim, at an ele- 
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Tation of several thousand feet. It is a large 
tree, with very dense foliage, and deep shining 
leaves, a foot to eighteen inches long, most of 
its flowers drop unexpanded from the tree, and 
diffuse a very aromatic fragrance : they are 
nearly as large as the fist, the outer leaves 
purple, the inner pure white. — Hooker Him, 
Journ. Vol. 1. page 1G3. 

TALAWA. Singh. Open park like mea- 
dows, in the lowland forests of Ceylon, vary- 
ing in extent from one to one thousand acres. 

TALAXAN, a solid measure for firewood 
in Manilla, equal to 72 cubic feet. — Simmonds. 

TALAZ — ? A tree of Akyab. It is plenti- 
ful and is used for oars and ban^ihies, and in 
housebuilding. — Cal. Cat, Ex. 1862. 

TALC. Eng. Fk. 

Kobub-iil-arz An. Talcum, Lat. 

Tulk, Duk. Ger. Guz. Abraka, Sans. 

Hind. Kasu. Pkrs Mininnn, Siv.ii. 

Touiv. Afipracuin, Tam. Tel. 

Abrnk, Grz.lIiND. 

This mineral is a hydrous silicate of mng- 
ncaia; it occurs crystallized and massive. Mas- 
sive laic reduced to powder is the boot pow- 
der of shoe makers. It occurs also indurated. 

TALCOSE SLATE, is a rock resembling 
mica slate. Talcosc r()(;ks are the gold robks 
of the world, and contain the topaz of Brazil, 
euclase, and other minerals. 

TALCHllt, a town in Cuttack where coal 
was discovered about the year 1850 by Mr. 
Turnbull, an Overseer in the commissariat 
department. The series of rocks there Jiave 
been designated the Cuttack and Talcliir 
group. Messrs. Blanford and Theobald examin- 
ed the Cuttack or Talcbir coal-field, and the 
following section is in dc.scendiiig order. 

Alhiviumi later itey d'C. 

1. — Upper grit series, — unfos.siliferoiis — 
quartzoso grits and coarse sandstones, with 
occasional red shales ; i)ebb]y throughout, and 
near base conglomeric — above 2,000 feet. 

2. — Carbonaceous shale series, fossiliferous, 
consisting of 

(a) — Blue and lilac sliales, micaceous ; 
white speckled sandstones, ironstones, about 
1,500 feet thick. 

(/>) — Carbonaceous shells containing thin 
seams of coal (3 inches) irregularly dispersed 
through them, about 200 feet. 

(c) — Shales and coarse white sandstones, 
the latter predominate in lower portion, 100 
to 200 feet, 

3. — Lower shale and sandstone series, an- 
nelide tracks, consisting of 

(а) — Blue nodular shales, generally aro- 
naceous. 

(б) — Fine sandstones, much jointed and 
‘‘ tesselated.” 

(c) — Boulder bed,” containing numer- 
ous boulders of gneiss and granite frequently 
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5 to 6 feet across — in a fine argillaceous or 
arenaceous rock, often rippled, sometimes re- 
placed by a coarse sandstnrie. 

Each of these series rests uncoiiformably 
on that beneath it. 

The Talcbir field extends for about 70 
miles from east to west, with an average 
breadth of lo to 20 miles, ami is bounded both 
on the north and south by great parallel faults, 
the former of which has on aggregate throw 
of upwards of 2,000 feet ; these faults are not 
tiuly east and west, but to the south of east 
and north of west. The section in ascending 
order of the bii.siii shows at the base sandstone 
and blue shale, hut slightly fossiliferous, in 
thickness from 500 to 600 feet ; over these 
is a series of shales and standstones often 
micaceous, occasional beds of ironstone, and 
thin layers of coal and coally shale, giving a 
total thickness about 1,800 feet ; and over 
these again is a di.'^tinct series of quartzose 
grits_, conglomcrate.s, and sandstones, in thick- 
ness from 1,600 to 2,000 feet. These three 
grtuips are iinconformable each to the other; 
the uncuinforiiiity between the two lower be- 
ing, however, much less marked than that be- 
tween the two upper. 

'JV> the lower group, as having been first re- 
cognized and described in this district, the 
name of “ Talcheer’’ series has been given. 

The second group, which, from its imbed- 
ded vegetable remains, was proved to be iden- 
tical with the rocks of the extensive Damoo- 
dah coal-field, wlien these were first described, 
ha.s been denoted the ‘‘ Damoodah” series. 

While the upper group, supposed to repre- 
.sent the great series of rocks, so magnificently 
seen in the Maliadeva hills of Central India, 
has been called the Maliadeva” series. Thus 
three series can be recognised in each of tlie 
exten.sivc fields referred to, although with 
varying developments and tliickness. At the 
base of the Talcheer series there is a remark- 
able bed consisting of very large and only 
slightly rounded masses of granite and gneiss 
imbedded in a fine silt, and occurring under 
such conditions as induce the opinion that the 
action of ground ice has been the cause of its 
formation. In the Hajuiahal dictrict there ia 
a very limited development of the lower beds, 
above which uiiconforraably comes the Damoo- 
dah series, here exhibiting a greater extension 
upward than in Cuttack ; but unfortunately, 
the sequence of the rocks is interrupted by 
the intercalation of several successive floes of 
basaltic trap, the intervals between which 
have been marked by the continued and tran- 
quil deposition of the mechanical rocks going 
on. These floes have been repeated si:^ or 
seven times, and the phenomena of contact are 
in all cases marked ; the upper layers of the 
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mecliauical deposits in contact with the trap 
being in all cases greatly altered, while the 
lower layers are in no cases changed, but rest 
unaltered on the degraded surface of the under- 
lying trap. But while the actual physical 
sequence of the deposits cannot be here traced, 
the fact of their all belonging to the same 
great series is attested by the occurrence of 
some identical fossils throughout. A few species 
pass upwards through tbe series, but there is a 
very marked change in tlie general facies of 
the flora in the upper as compared with the 
lower portions of the group, tlie latter cha- 
racterined by the abiiiidaiice of vertebrata 
pecopteris, trizygia, ifec., tiie former by 
the abundance of zamia-liko ])lants. The sc- 
ries, therefore, has been divided into Upper 
and Lower Dainoodah rocks. 

TALDENIA, a town in Ceylon, on the 
road to Badulla. 

TALE, or Tael, a Chinese money and weight 
of 10 mace, ^ee Tael . — Simmumrs DicL 

TALEE. Beng. Corypha umbraculifera. 

TALEE-TAKAS, a fibre of Singapore, made 
into sewing twine. 

TALE ELLE, Tam. Leaves of Paiidaiuis 
odoratissimus. 

TALENA, also Talhana, Talliaiig, Hixi). 
Viburnum foetens. 

TALESFUll. Hind. The highly fragrant, 
stiraidating leaves of Rhododendron aromati* 
cum, used as a medicinal snuff in India. — 
SiMMOiids* See Talisa. 

TALG. Gkr. Tallow. 

TALGACH. Beng. Hind.*? Boras.sus fla- 
belbformis, Ltnn. 

TAL-GHATiiiL. I0° d0' N., L. 73 33' 

E. in the DekhaH,a principal puss on the road 
from Bombay to Nassik and Agra. Top of 
thefdiat is 1,912 ft. ab(»ve the seu, and the top 
of the hill near the ghat is 3,241 feet. 

TALI, a name in the l^astern Archipelago 
for the treble fanam formerly coined at 
Madras, the 24th part of the Spanish dollar. 

TALI, in peninsular India a piece of gold 
tied by tbe bridegroom round the bride’.s 
neck, at the time ot marriage: It remains till 
she become a widow and is then removed by 
the husband’s relations. The Tali are not all 
of the same form. In some castes it is a small 
round plate of gold, without stamp or figure on 
it : in others, it is a tiger’s tooth : others are 
hammered by the goldsmith without any 
precise form j many castes have them flat and 
oval, of two small pieces which separate, 
and with hieroglyphics, repre.senting the god 
Pulear, or the Lingam. A woman is obliged 
to wear the tali during her husband’s life. 
^i^onneraVs p. 92. 

TAIil. Beng. Corypha umbraculifera, Linn, 
of Ceylon. C. talicra, lioxb, of the Peninsula. 
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TALI. Hind. Dalbergia sissoo, 

TALIB, an inquirer or wisher, a pupil, a 
seeker, from talb. 

TALIB-UL'ILM, a learner. 

TALIENNOE. Burm. Cliaulraoogra odo- 
rata, .syn. t)f Gynocardia odorata. 

TALIERA, Beng. Corypha talicra, I^oxh, 

TA LI E U A B E N GALE N SI S. Spiibno. 

syn. of Corypha tali»3ra, Roxh, 

TALIEKA ELATA. Wall. Corypha elata, 
Roxb, 

TALIERA SVrWESTRlS. Bl. syn. of 
Corypha iitan, Lam. 

TALIF-l-SHARTF, a Persian work on 
medicine translated by Dr. Playfair. 

TAlAKAN. A city of Tukharistan between 
Balkli and Merv, three days’ journey from tlie 
latter. There is another town of the same 
name east of Kunduz. The Talikan of Tii- 
kharistaii is the one most frecpiently mention- 
ed, and it is generally coupled with Fariyab, 
a city of Guzjan west of the Oxns, three days’ 
journey from Talikan, three from Shaburkan, 
.and six from Balkh. Yule, however, says there 
were, in fact, three places so called, that in 
Badakhslnm, that in Kliorasaii, and a third in 
Dailain, the liill-coiintry adjoining Kazbiii. — 
Vide ijatliai/ i. p. ccliii. Llphimtone’s Cabid 
IL, 221, 240. 

TALI PAT. SiN(JH. Coryplia taliera, 

TALIPAT TREIC, also, Talipat Palm tree, 
ANGLoaSiNcii. Coryplui umbraculifera, Linn. 
one of live species of a genua of paluLS, all 
inhabitants of Asia. Tlic Talipot tree grovv.s in 
.stony parts of the mountains of Ceylon. Its 
leavc.s are of gigantic size, the petiole being 
seven feet long, the blade .six feet long and thir- 
teen broad. The outspread leaf affords shelter 
for seven or eight persons. They are ex- 
teiLsively iLsed by the Singalese as umbrellas 
and some of tlieir rccord.s are written with 
a style on pieces of tlio blade of this palm. — 
C. talicra is the Talipat of the peninsula, — 
Seernan. 

TAJA-KALAT, Malay. Cordage. 

TALI RAMI. Malay. China grass. 

TALISA, also Talisfar, Talisii, Hind. Rhod- 
odendron anthopogon, R. carapanulatum, 

TALISAPATRI. Vern. Flacourtia cata- 
phracta, lioxb. 

TALf-SAWAII. Malay. Cable. 

TALISH. a province on the western shores 
of the Caspian. 

TALISH A. Sans. Flacourtia cataphracta. 

TALK. Ger. Tulc. 

TALKH, Ar. bitter ; also of tobacco, &c., 
pungent, strong, Badam-i-talkb, Aroygdalus 
amara • Kust talkh, or Kiit talkh. Hind. Auck- 
landia costus. 

TALKH U R, or Thakkiir in Guzerat, a name 
of the idol Balaji. 
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talookah. 

TALLAGADDA. Tel. Allium sativum. 
Linn, 

TALLAHI. See Til lari. 

TALLA, Jav. Colocaaia esculenta, Sch, 

TALE TANGA, Maleal. Tam. a Ma- 
labar and Canara tree, vvbicli grows to about 
two feet in diameter, and thirty feet high. It 
produces the jungle almonds, on which mon- 
keys and other forest animals feed. The 
natives cut this wood into hoards for boats 
and house building ; they also make it into 
canoes, which are said to bo durable. The 
boats are sewed together by coir yarns . — Edyt 
Forests of Malabar and Canara, 

TALLIjiiear Lehri, occupied by the Bangol- 
zye in winter. See Kelat. 

TALLIAK. Anolo-Tkl. a policeman, a 
night watciiman, from Tillari, TicLimu. 

'I’ALLI NANAS. Malay. Cordnge material 
obtained from the leaf of the pine-:ipple plant. 

TALLf riNJ)IN(i!. Awai.stbelt worn by tho 
natives of the Arcliipehigo. 'I'hey are manu- 
factured by the Arafura of New Guinea, or 
Seram, who inanufacture various textile fabrics 
from native iibres. 


TALLON. Hind. Tojiulus ciliata. 
TAL-LOOliA. JJe-NG. Curculigo orcliioides 
TALLOW. 


Sliuliuin 

Art. 

IMh 

Phhs. 

Suit’ 

Fit. 


rouT. 8r. 

Talg ^ 

G i:ii 

Sulo, Toplcnoc 

lies. 

(Miarbi 

Guz. Hund. 

Govapa 

Sans. 

Sevo 

It. 

Hurruk tail 

SlXCH. 

Laiuak chair 

Malay. 

Maattu Kulupu 

Tam. 

Lainak 


ra.s.salum kowu 

Tel. 


Tile fat of liorned cattle and sheep. 
TALLOW-GOURD. En(J. Ilenii.casa ceri- 
fora. 


TALLOW-TREE. Dryandra corduta. 

TALLOW TREE, of China, Stillingia 
sebifera, Sapium sebiferuin, the Croton 
sebiferum of some authors. It.s seeds are 
covered with a waxy substance used in China 
for making candles. The Tallow tree of China 
has been introduced into uoriheru India, into 
tho Dhoons of the N. W. provinces and 
Koliistau, Panjab. 

TALLOW, VEGETABLE, of Borneo, is said 
to bo extracted from the nut of various species 
of Dipterocarpus, and melted into a gourd 
shell. 

TAL MAKHANA. Hind. Asteracantha 
longifolia, Nees. Barleria loiigi folia. The seeds 
of this plant are stimulant, used in general 
debility, but chiefly as an aphrodisiac. — Genl, 
Med. Top. p. 152. 

TALMUD, a religious book of the Jews. 

TALMULI. Beng. See Mooslie. 

TAL-NUKOO. Beng. FimbristylisRoylenia, 

TALOO-DALEL Clerodendron phlo- 
moides. 

TALOOKAH, in India, a revenue district. 
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TALPA MACBURA. 

TALOOKDAR, a revenue officer. 
TALOPODO. Sans. Cassia auriculata^ 
Linn., Jioxb. 

TALOPOIN. See Abishegam. 

TALOPOTA. Hind. Sansc. Cassia auricu- 
lata. 

TALAR. Hino. Vitis Indica. 

TALPID/E, a family of animals belonging 
to the order Insectivora, and including the 
Moles, the genus Talpa. The species of restrict- 
ed Talpa amount to five in number, viz., 
T. europoea, L.j of Europe generally ; T. coecay 
Savi^ of Italy and Greece ; T. moogurar 
Teraminch, oi Japan ; and T. microura, Hodg- 
son^ of Nepal, Sikim, Butan, and the moun- 
tains of Assam : the fifth is T. leiicura, of Cberra 
Punji, N. of Sylhet. It differs little from 
T. microura, except that the tail is consider- 
ably more developed, though much less so than 
in T. curo[)jca ; and the tail is clad and tufted 
Avith white hairs, whence the name T. leucu- 
ra. This animal also would seem hardly to 
attain the size of T. microura. An adult fe- 
male in spirit measure.s 4 -J inches long, with a 
tail J inch additional : the latter is of a club 
shape, much constricted for the basal half. 
The general colour of the fur, too, is less 
fulvescent than is usual with T. microura. In 
both of tliese Asiatic species, as in T. cceca, 
there is no perforation of the integument over 
the eye, as in T. euro[)ica, the skin being there 
merely attenuated and imperfectly transpa- 
rent. 

The specimens of T. microura from Assam, 
like those of Nepal, have generally a very 
minute tail, which can be distinctly enough 
felt under the fur ; but those from the vicinity 
of Darjiling have no external trace of a tail. 
There is, however, no perceptible difference 
in the skulls and dentition, nor in any other 
character whatever, that should warrant ns 
in considering the tailless Darjiling mole as a 
distinct species, separable from T. microura. 
It is not improbable that T. leucura may 
extend its range eastward into China ; and in 
that direction we may look for additional 
species of Talpa, if not also in western Asia. 
In Africa the genus is unknown, but is repre- 
sented in the south by Chrysochlore ; in N. 
America by Scalops and Condylura \ while in 
S. America the Insectivora, Cnv., do not occur, 
their functions being performed by numerous 
diminutive species of Didelphys, as also may 
be said in Australia by the Pcrameles tribe j 
aud it is far from unlikely that Australia may 
yet be found to produce a fossorial marsupial 
form, resembling the moles, as other Mar- 
supialia present an analogical but superficial 
likeness to certain other Insectivora . — Blythe 
TALPA MACRURA. Hodgson. The long 
tailed mole of Sikkim, is four inches long and 
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tall 1 J indies. Its fur is a deep slaty blue, with 
canescent gloss. 

TALPA MlCRUllA. Hodgson. 

T. cryptuia Bbjth. Pariaui Lkpch. 

Short tailed mole Enq. Biyu kantyera liuiiT. 

The mole of Nepaui and Darjeling, is 4^ 
to 5 indies long, with a tail 3-l6tlis or less. 
Journ. Bai. As. p. 215, iVo. III. o/lS5(). 
Jtrdon Mammals. 

TALPUR, a dynastic title of the late amirs 
of Sind, descendants from Mir Bahrain Khan, 
chief of theBaludi tribe ofTalpiir, who succeeded 
Abdul Nabi of the Kalora dynasty in 178«. 
Their greatness arose of Futteh Ali Khan. Tlie 
Talpur dynasty of Sind were replaced by the 
Britishin 1845. The Talpur were an inferior hill 
clan of Baluch. Even when they became rulers 
of Sindh, Mahomed Khan, the ruler of Kolat, 
was ready to go to war with arnir Gliolam 
Ali, Talpur, because the latter had the auda- 
city to propose to a female of his family. 
TALSAR- Hind. Rhododendron lepidotnm. 
TALUDxVLA. 'I’am. Cleiodeiidrun phlo- 
moides, Linn. 

TALU-DAMA. Boerhavia dilTii.sa. 

TALUK, in India, a revenue district, more 
correctly written Talucpah. It lias as its im- 
mediate superintendent a revenue odicer styled 
a talukdar. 

TaLUM. LAMru>’G. Iiidigoft?ra tiiictoria. 
TALUMPU* Tam. Paudauus odoratissimus. 
TALUKGA, 8ee India, p 321. 

TALUQ. Ae. Hend. Au e.'-tate ; commonly 
written talook. 

TALURA. Vatica laccifera, IF. and A. 
TALWA, ahso Plialawar, Bassia 

butyracea, Ro.cb. 

TALWAR.HIND. A sword. A wooden scythe 
used for cutting down |»lunts for barilla 
burning. 

TALWAR, a tribe in Mysore. 
TALZUFFAll. Arab. Mace. 

TAMA, Hind. Caragaiia pygmsea, also 
Arundo, sp. I 

TAMAKU. Hind. Tobacco. 

Tamaku ka.shmiri, Hind, Rliododendron 
campanuliitum. 

Ban tamaku. Hind. Verbascum thap- 

SU.S. 

Chilassi tamaku, Hind. Nicotiaua riistica. 
Gidar tamaku, Hind. Heliotropium 
Europoeum. Verbascum tbapsus. 
Kakkar tamaku, Kalkatti tamaku, Kan- 
dahari tamaku, HiND.Kicotiaua rustica. 
TAMAKU, Hind. Nicotiana rustica. N, 
tabacum, Tobacco. 

TAMALA, IIiND. Cinnamomum albiflorum. 
TAMALA CHETTU, also Chikati Mraku, 
Tel. Xanthochymus pictorius, Moxb, 

TAMALAPAKU, also NagavaUi, Tel. 
Chavica betle, Piper bctle. 
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TAMALA PATRA. Tam. Cassia lignea. 
C. liitidum, Nees. 

TAMAN. Hind. Pennisetum cenchroides. 

TAaMANA, on the Malabar coast, was the 
boundary of Angria’s dominions. 

TAMAR. Au, Hind. Pheeuix dactylifera. 

TAM A h-I-lJlNDI. Tamarindus Indica, the 
taniarind tree. 

TAMAUA, Maleal. Nelumbium specio* 
sum, IF//t/. 

TAMARA RUBRA. Roxu. Nelumbium 
speciosuni, Wild. 

TAMARA TONGA, or Kamaranga, Mal. 
Averrlioa canimliolii, Linn. 

TA MARIA, See India, p. 329. 

TA MARIO AGILE, the Tamarisk tribe 
of plants. Six .species occur in the E. In- 
die.sviz. 3 of Tainarix, 1 of Tricluiurus, 2 of 
Myriearia. Four of these inhabit the plains 
of the peninsula and Hindustan, and two are 
fonml in Kiinawar and in Kashmir. JJr. Rox- 
burgh de.scribes tlic Tamarix indica, — identical 
with T. gallica — and T. diuica (jhuo). T. furas 
occurs in the drier part.s of the Doab, and in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi, where it is called 
Asul or Atul as in Arabia. The other species 
are also found in the penin.snla. 

'The Taiiiarices are bitter and astringent. 
In Denmark they are useil instead of hop.s for 
making beer, and in some I'arts Of Europe as 
a tonic remedy. Galls are formed on the T. 
furas and are called Siimrut-al asul or Cho- 
tee inue. Those on the Jhou are named Siuu- 
rut-ul~toorfa, or Burree mue. 

The T. gallica of Mount Sinai is at certain 
.reasons covered witli a kind of sugary exuda- 
tion, .said by Elircnbergto be produced by the 
puncture of the Coccus maniparns. It is call- 
ed Arabian in anna, or Guzunjabeen ; it is un- 
kiiowu ill the bazars of Bengal, and is not pro- 
duced in India. — Vou^t. Roxb. Royle^p. 213, 
214, O'iShaiKjhnessy, paye 332. 

TAM ARID, in-Socotra, ill Lat. 12*^39' N., 
and L. 54° 1' E. 


TAMARIND, Eng. 

Tamar-uhHiud. An. 

Tamarindus 

Lat. 

Ma-gye 

Bukm. 

Ncglika 

Mal. 

(Jay -me. 

Coen. Chin. 

Taim-ihind, 

PEIIS. 

Imlee, Umbulee, Cash. 

Anilikca. Tinti li 

Sans. 

'J’amarliiB 

I’K. 

Maliasiambala, 

SlNQH. 

Taiiiariudeo. 

Geu. j 

Demer hiudee, 

Turk. 

Am lee, 

Guz. Hind. 

Poolie, 

Tam. 

Tamarindo, 

It. Sl*. 

Chiiita-puBdoo, 

Tel. 

Kanial, 

Jav. 



Tamarind is the fruit of the Tamarindus 
Indicus,whichgrows in theEast andWestIndies 
the PLastern Islands, Arabia, and Egypt. It at- 
tains the height of 30 or 40 feet. Tamarind pods 
are from 3 to 6 inches long, and more or less 
curved, when ripe they consist of a dry, brittle, 
brown external shell, within which is the use- 
ful part) an acidulous, sweet, reddish-brown 
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pulp penetrated by strong fibres. Within this 
is a thin membranous coat enclosing the oval 
brown seeds. The pulp, as analysed by Vau- 
qiielin, contains citric acid 9-40, tartaric acid 
1-55, malic acid 0*45, bitartrate of potash 
3*25, sugar 12 5, gum 4*7, pectin 6*2.5, par- 
enchyma 34*35, and water 27*55. The fruit 
i.s used by the natives of India and Persia in 
making a sherbet or cooling drink ; and also 
as a necessary ingredient in curries, to which 
it communicates a tartish flavour. The pulp 
allays thirst, is niitiitive and refrigerant, and 
in full dose laxative. An infusion forms a 
very pleasant, cooling drink, as does also 
tamarind whey. Infu.sioii of senna with 
tamarinds is a useful laxative. Tamarinds 
form a largo export from India, being 
packed in tin with or without syrup. 
Heveral varieties are distinguished, such as 
the red tamarind, the sweet tamarind, obtain- 
ed fromPersi.a : the dark tamarind, produced in 
Madura, one of the Eastern Islands ; and the 
common or green tamarind, which is exten- 
sively produced throughout India. The red 
coloured tamarinds are found in Guzerat, 
at Kheir ou the Godavery, at Punderpoor on 
the Kistna, and there are four trees in Madras. 
Jt is the best of the three Indian v.arieties. 
In preserving it for export, when the fruit 
is ripe, the shell or cpicarp is removed 
and the fruit placed in layers in a cask, boil- 
ing water being then poured over it. Another 
plan is to put alternate layers of tamarinds 
and powdered sugar in a stone jar. Tamarinds 
are exported both raw and preserved. The 
mootchee men prepare a useful paste of the 
tamarind stones, which is called Pasay, Tam. 

% Tel., by first taking off the brown 

skin and then boiling them down till they 
become glutinous. — Madras Exhibition Juries 
Reports, Ainslie!s Mater. Medicay p. 231. 
Roi/le Materia Medica. McCulloch Dictionart/. 
Faulkner Commercial Dictionary. Tomlin- 
son, 

TAMARINDEISr. Ger. 

TAMARINDO. It. Sr. Tamarind. 
TAMARINDUS INDICA, Linn. Roxh, 

Tamarind us occideu tails, Garin. 

Tamr-i hiudi, HomarAR. Aaara. Malay. 

Tiutori. Beno. Assam Qloogoor „ 

Tentul f, „ Kambiug iju ,, 

Ma-gyi. Buum. ,, Kiiudisun. ,, 

Huliaheua. Can. Kamal. „ 

Oonara mara. ,, Darakht-i-tamr-i-bindi 


Hoonsay ? „ Pers. 

Tamarind-tree. Eng. Amlika. Sansc, 

Common Tamarind ,, Tintili, Tintiri. ,, 
Amli ka jhar Hind. Null ,, 

Imli ka jhar „ Siyambela. Singh. 

Tinturi „ Pulia maram. Tam. 

Cbeetz. Maiir. Cbiiita cbettu. Tel. 

Balam-polli Maleal, 
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The Fruit. 

Araii All. Ouz. Hind. Jawa Malay. 

Imli Cash. Duk. Kraiiji ,, 

Umbuli „ Kamal „ 

Kay-iritt Cocu.-Chtn. Negbka Maleal. 

Tamarind Eng. Tamr-i*hindi Pers. 

Tamarins. Fr. Amiika Sans. 

Taraaiindeii. Ger, Tintili „ 

Tainarindo It. Sp- Maba-siyambala Singh. 

Kamal Jav. Puli pallam TaM. 

Tarnarindus Lat. Cliinta pandu Tel. 

Asam Malay. Demer-bindi Tohk. 


This is a very handsome tree, of slow growth, 
but attains a great size ; indeed, is one of the 
largest in Ir»dia, and with a very extensive 
sliady head. It is not common in forests, but 
is met with in gardens, near old temples, 
where it has been planted. It is a graceful 
avenue tree, and grows throughout Hindus- 
tan, in the Peninsulas, in Burmah and the 
Archipelago, but is rare in the Punjab. 

Ill Burmah it is not found upon tidal waters, 
but is very abundant throughout the upper 
provinces. It rises to ninety or one hundred 
feet high, and twelve or fifteen in circumference, 
and. like the mango, is planted not less for 
shade than fruit. The branches extend wide- 
ly, with a dense foliage of bright green com- 
posite leaves, very much like those of the sen- 
sitive-plant. The flowers are in clusters of a 
beautiful yellow, veined with red. The pods 
hang like beans, are longer, darker, and richer 
than the tamarind of the West Indies, and 
are preserved without the addition of syrup. 

Its timber is remarkably heavy and hard, 
much like Lignum vitas, and is used generally 
for shivers in blocks, and such purposes. It 
is liard, dark coloured and durable, is often 
finely veined, and the heart wood of old trees 
is dark coloured, resembling ebony. The tree 
is apt to bo hollow in the centre, which 
prevents large slabs being obtained. It is us- 
ed ill the manufacture of sugar and oil mills, 
naves, mallets, rice pounders, and for furni- 
ture and building purposes, but carpenters are 
very unwilling to work it up on account of 
the great damage it causes to the best temper- 
ed tools. It is valuable for brick and tile 
burning. TJie trees grow to about seveu or 
eight feet in diameter at the but, while that 
of the body of the tree is about five feet. This 
part is seldom more than ten feet long when 
it branches out into curves of various dimen- 
sions. Mr. Edye, in saying that there are two 
sorts of tamarind, the light and the dark, — 
must allude to the West Indian red and East 
Indian white varieties ; several large trees of 
the former, with red fruit, grow in the south 
of India, and the editor largely distributed the 
seeds through the Madras Board of Reyenud. 
The tree is valuable from the quantity of frwt 
it produces, which is used medicinally ia 
cookery. In India, the shadow of the tama- 
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rind tree is deemed particularly injurious to 
vegetation, and for people to reside beneath 
this tree, is supposed, in India, to be un- 
healthy ; but in the northern part of the island 
of Ceylon, people build their houses beneath 
the tamarind tree as the coolest site.— 
Forests of Malabar and Canara, Drs- Wight ^ 
A inslie, Royle^ Riddell^ Mason yClfghorn^Stewai't 
and Gibson, Mr. Mendis. Mr, Rohde. McCul- 
loch's Com, Dic.p, 1111. Malconis Travels in 
Ss E, Asia,M, E. J, Rep, 

TAMARIND FISH, white poniphrct cut 
in transverse slices preserved in tamarinds, 
much prized as a relish. 

TAMARIND ISLAND. See Palo Bessy ; 
Bezee. 

TAMARISK. Three species occur ; the farwa 
faras, or ukhan, Tamarix orienialis grows 
easily and rapidly to a large tree ; it is resin- 
ous and a good fuel, but when green emits 
a bad smell in burning. The lai or Tamarix 
indica is a large shrub ; and cbilchi or T. 
dioica, is a small shrub with wood fit for 
basket work, tfcc. It grows by the sides of 
rivers, cCrc. 

TAMARIX DIOICA. 

Lal-jhao Hind. Jhao , Lsi, Kaclilei 

Rgelta La OAK Ghazl«i, Pilchi, 

Jbikh, Koan^ Puxjad. 

Very common in Ajmir in the beds of ri- 
vers and near the great rivers of the Punjab. 
It is a very graceful shrub, with numerous 
small rose-coloured flowers in terminal droop- 
ing spikes ; common in the bed.s of rivers. 
— Drs. Riddell, J. L, Stewart. 

TAMARIX GALLICA. Linn. 

T. Indica, Roxb. ( T. gallica car ludica Ehrcnh. 

Tamarix epacroidca, bni, 

Toorfa Au. Guz. Per. Pharwaii : Pilch i : Koa ; 
Tamarisk Eng. RukU Panj. 

Indian „ ,, Lainya of Salt range; 

Feriah ; Ferash ; Fraah Piakke ; Pakke 

Jhao Hind chetlu Tel. 

The exudation — Gazanjabin. 

The galls. 

Sumrut'ul Turfa | Ma-in; Biireeinue Hind. 

The Indian tamarisk is a glabrous greenish 
plant with stiff twiggy branches, of consider- 
able size in the Ajmeer district, but the 
wood is there very inferior. In the Dekhan 
it grows abundantly as a small tree or shrub 
in the beds of many rivers, and affords shelter 
for all sorts of game. It is subject to the at- 
tacks of a cynips, which produces galls that 
possess astringent properties, and they are on 
this account used in medicine by the native 
doctors of India. The same property also 
renders them valuable in dyeing ; baskets 
are made of the twigs which are also used 
medicinally as an astringent. This and other 
Indian species of the tamarisk produce galls. 
The galls are largely gathered in the Jhang, 
Gugaira and Muzaffargurh districts; as also in 
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Dera Ghazi Khan district, where as much as 
500 maiuids are annually collected. The 
manna of Mount Sinai is produced from a 
variety of this plant, and consists of a pure 
sugar. It grows up to 10,600 feet on the 
Shayokk in Ladak, readies 3 feet in girth and 
30 high, and furnishes much of the steamer fuel 
in the southern Punjab and in Sind ; the wood 
is coarse grained and often very red and is used 
for Persian wheels, in turning, tkc. In Ladak, 
where wood is scarce, this is used for the 
handles of the sticks for polo or hockey on 
lior.sebnck. — Dr. J. L, Stewart, Royle, 111, 
Hm. Dot. 
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Ghuz, 

The tamarisk tree. 
Panjab. Knkh, 

Panjab. 

F.irwa ; Fur.as;! 

*ar\van,, Kharlei ; Narlei, ,, 

Khwa; Ghwa, 

PAsllTir. Ghaz, Panj. 

Persian. 

IJjbai) ; Ukhan ; 

Pan JAB. j 


B.ari-mai, 

The galls. 

Hind. | Choti-mai, 

Hind. 

Gazanjabin, 

The exudation. 

Hind. | Misr-i-lei, 

Hind. 

The flowers. 



Bur, Hind. 

This tree is sometimes mistaken by Euro- 
peans for a fir. It grows commonly in the 
Punjab plains, chiefly from Delhi westward, 
along tho more arid tracts up as far as Pesha- 
wiir, flowering after the rains. A proportion 
of the trees grow with their branches rather 
upright and close to the trunk, somewhat like 
Acacia arabica var. cupressiva. Jt grows very 
rapidly and to a large size, 10 or 12 feet girth, 
and 60 or 70 high ; but it affords little 
shelter ; it speedily decays at tlie heart, and 
most of the larger specimens are hollow. It 
mostly grows where the soil is saline, but not 
too liglit ; it is raised very readily from cut- 
tings wliich arc frequently merely buried 
length-wise in the ground. Tho timber is 
coarse-grained, and weighs 92 lbs. per cubic 
foot green, and 60 lbs. dry. In the southern 
Punjab it is used for ploughs, Persian wheels, 
and small rafters, being often cut as coppice 
for the last purpose. In Sind the wood is 
employed in turnery. When the green wood 
is used for fuel, it is said to give out a most 
offensive odour, rendering it intolerable in a 
room, whence the European soldiers at Pes- 
hawur give it a ludicrous nickname. But 
when dry it burns without smell, and makes 
a tolerable fuel for ordinary purposes, al- 
though by the railway people only the 
Salvadora is reckoned worse for the loco- 
motive. The galls appear mostly or al- 
together to be derived from this species, and 
the two names seem to Dr. Stewart to indi- 
cate merely difference of size, not of origin. 
They are employed as a mordant in dyeing, 
and in medicine are reckoned astringent, be- 
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ing used in gargles, &c. Trans-Indus the bark 
is stated to be used for tanning. The manna 
of the tamarisk is said to be very accurately 
described by Diodorus Siculus. This plant 
sometimes secretes saccharine matter allied to 
manna caused by a species of coccus which at- 
tacks the tree. A shower of this kind of manna 
fell at Agra in February 1855. Near Sinai 
it is stated to be produced by the borings of an 
insect, Aitchison notes that he never saw it 
on the tree in the Punjab) nor has Dr. Stewart 
observed anything nearer it than a white 
caterpillar-looking larva, with which he lias 
repeatedly seen trees infested. It is, how- 
ever, said to be produced largely in parts of 
the Punjab, as near Jhang. Masson states 
that in Brahuistan it is produced on the 
white flowered kind only (in the Puujab some 
few trees have whitish, instead of reddish flo- 
wers), and in alternate years with the galls, 
but this seems hardly probable. The twigs 
have often or always a saline taste from a 
very minute efflorescence of salt, and Kdge- 
worth mentions that poor people near Midtaii 
dip them in water in order to season bread. 
In parts of the Punjab the flowers are said to 
bo used in dyeing. — Dr, J . L, SteioarL 

TAMAUTAM-PALLAM. Tam. Tamarta 
pandu, Tkl. h'ruit of Averrhoa carambola. 

TAMASA. See Brahrnadica. Menu. 

TAM ATI. Malay. Solaiium lycopersiciim 

TAMBA- Hind. Malay. Copper. 

TAMBACHI MARAM.Tam. Ulmus inte 

grifolius. 

TAMBAC. Sp., also Tambaga, Sp. Pinch 
beck, the white alloy of copper of the Chinese. 
— SimmoneVs Diet. 

TAMBAGA, Malay. Copper. 

TAMBAGA, or Copper Crocodile. Sc 
Crocodilidse. 

TAM BAKU. Hind, Tobacco. 

TAMBAGUM. T\m. A very strong wood 
of Travancore of a brown colour, specifi 
gravity 0*910, five feet in circurnfcreiice, used 
for ho uses,* blocks, 8tc . — Col Friths 

TAMBATANGAI. Tam. Dolichos cul 
trains. Lablab cultratiis. 

TAMBE-KAPATTAR. Hind. Copper ore 

TAMBELAN ISLANDS. A groupof island 
in the China Sea, of considerable extent, and 
moderately elevated. They lie 27 miles N- E. 
of St. Esprit group. 

TAMBI. Mahomedans of Ceylon, who excel 
as masons. 

TAMBLEQAM. Amarine lagoon near Trin- 
comalee in Ceylon. 

TAMBOGUM, Tam. Van-ponga. Malayala. 
Sborea tambugaia. A Malabar and Canara 
tree, remarkably heavy and close grained, very 
similar to the timber imported into the English 
dock yards from Africa, named African teak, 
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!^o. L It grows from thirty to fifty feet long, 
nd about thirty inches in diameter, and is 
sed by the natives where strength and dura- 
ility are required, and weight is of no oon- 
idcration. It produces a fruit or berry, which 
he natives reduce to meal, with which they 
make cakes, curr}^, &c., the berry is much 
ike coffee in shape and size. — Edye, Forests 
)/ Malabar and Canara. 

TAM BOLT. Sans. Chavica seriboo, Miq» 
TAM BORA. See India, p. 356. 

TAM BRA. Hind. Garnet. 

'ii\MBRA-BIJ. Seed of a small plant 
rom Harowtee, stimulant. — Gen. Top.p. 153. 
TAMBRAKO, Mal. Tobacco. 

TAMBRAM. Tel. Copper. 

TAM BROCA. Balt. Jav. Tobacco. 
TAMBU. See Kelat, p.493. 

TA:\1BUDRA RIVER, A river of the 
peninsula of India formed by the junction of 
the Tanga and Budra, See Tumbudra. 

TAMBUKHS, a large spoon to serve out 
rice with. 

TAMBUL. RAP.. Betel leaf. Chavica betle, 
TAMBUL. Malay. Artocarpus hitegrifolia. 
TAMBUL. Sans. Piper betle. Betel leaf. 
TAMBURAN. Maleal. The title of the 
rajah of Cochin. 

TAMBUT. D.C. Andropogon glaber, Eoxb. 
TA-MEIN, OR TE-MI-NE. Burm. A gar- 
ment in use with the Burmese women, broad 
enough to surround the waist and slightly over- 
lap there, where it is fastened by one end be- 
ing tucked under the other, and it extends to 
tlie feet. It opens at every step taken by the 
wearer, exposing the greater jjart of one leg. 
It is the petticoat of the Burmese women. — 
Winter's Burma, p. 56. See Dhoti. Dress. 
Women. 

TAMERLANE, a name of the emperor 
Timur, a corruption of Timur-Iung, or Timur 
the lame. Sec Timur. 

TAM HID. Ar, a section of the inahomedan 
creed. See Kalaraah. 

T AMI AS. Ground squirrels. Sciuridse. 
TAMIDELU. Tel. also Chollu. Tel. E1- 
eusine coracana, Gcertn. 

TAMIL. The name of a language and 
of a country where that idiom is in gene- 
ral use. The Tamil land is the same 
with Dravira, and comprehends all the dis- 
tricts in which that language is spoken, en- 
closing a portion of the eastern parts of the 
peninsula. When Dravira was confined to 
the Chola, Paudya and Chera principalities, 
its northern boundary was the Palar river. 
When the Chola princes colonized Tondaman- 
dala, it was extended westward to Tripeti, 
in aline with Pulicat, where the land of 
Dravira wns met by that of Telingana, Tamil 
is spoken in the country called Dravira, which 
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occupies the extreme south of the peninsula, 
and is bounded on the iiortli by a line drawn 
from Piilicat (near Madras) to the ghats, be- 
tween Madras and Bangalore, and so along the 
curve of those mountains westward to the bound- 
ary line between Malabar and Canara, which 
it follows to the sea, so as to include Malabar. 
Dravidian is a term recently applied to the 
vernacular tongues of the great majority of 
the inhabitants of Southern India. With the 
exception of Orissa, and of those districts of 
Western India and the Dckhaii where Gu- 
jarathi and the Marathi are spoken, the whole 
of the peninsular portion of India, from the 
Vindhya mountains and the river Nerbudda 
to Cape Comorin, from the earliest period, 
appears to have been peopled by ditferciit 
branches of one and the same race, speaking 
different dialects of one and the same langu- 
age ; and scattered off shoots from the same 
stem may be traced still fiirtlier north and 
west, as far as the Rajmabal hills, and the 
mountain fastnesses of Beliichistan. Dr. Cald- 
well, excluding theRajmahal,the Uraon and the 
Brahui, designates as Dravidian nine idioms 
current in Southern India, viz. Tamil, 'lelugu, 
Canarese, Malayalam, Tula, Toda, Kota, Gond 
or Goaiid, Khoiul or Kund or Ku, and it 
has been remarked that in the cultivated 
languages of the Dravidian tongue, Sanscrit 
words are not at all, or but very rarely em- 
ployed. The Tamil was formerly called by 
Europeans the Malabar language, and this 
term is even still used amongst the illiterate of 
theEnglisli speaking community, but even the 
educated classes write it erroneously as Tainnl. 
It was the earliest developed of all the Dra- 
vidian idioms, is the most copious, and con- 
tains the largest portion of indubitably an- 
cient forms. It includes two dialects, the clas- 
sical and coloquial, the ancient and the mo- 
dern, called respectively the Shen Tamil and 
the Kodun-Tamil, which so widely differ that 
they may almost be regarded as different lan- 
guages. The Tamil language is spoken 
throughout the vast plain of the Carnatic or 
country below the ghauts, tlie country term- 
ed the Carnatic Paen Ghat by the late ina- 
liornedan sovereigns and by the British 
who have succeeded them, from Cape Comorin 
to Pulicat, and from the Bay of Bengal to the 
eastern ghauts, or central mountain range of 
Southern India. It is also spoken in the 
southern part of the Travaucore country, on 
the western side of the ghats, from Cape Co- 
morin to the neighbourhood of Trevandrum ; 
and In the northern and north-western parts 
of Ceylon, where Tamilians formed settle- 
ments prior to the Christian era, and from 
whenc6 they have gradually thrust out the 
Sing}iales\ The Tamil race is the least 
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scrupulous or superstitious, and the most en- 
terprising and persevering race of hindus, and 
swarm wherever money is to be made, or 
wherever a more apathetic or a more aris- 
tocratic people is waiting to be pushed aside. 
The raojority of the hiiidus found in Pegu, 
Penang. Singapore, and other places in the 
east, where they are known as Klings, are 
Tamilians. All throughout Ceylon, the coo- 
lies*in the coffee plantations are Tamilians ; 
the majority of the money-making classes, 
even in Colombo, are Tamilians, and ere long 
the Taniilinns will have excluded the Singha- 
lese from almost every office of profit and 
trust in their own island. The majority of 
the domestic servants, and of the camp fol- 
lowers in the Madras presidency, and .along 
with its army, are Tamilians. The half of 
its army are Tamilians, and the coolies who 
emigrate so largely to the Mauritius and the 
West India Islands, are mostly of the Tamil 
people. Including the Tamil people who are 
residing in the military cantonments and 
distant colonies, and those in South Travan- 
core, Northern Ceylon, and excluding all 
^rabomedan, Teling.and Brahmin residents of 
the Tamil C(mntry, wlio amount to at least ten 
per cent, of the whole population, the people 
who speak the Tamil language are estimated 
by Dr. Caldwell at about ten millions. The 
Tamil peoj)lo are, generally R{)eaking, a 
dark colored and short statured race, 
energetic, fieiy and quarrelsome, but not 
vindictive. Most of tliein have embraced 
brabininism, out the outcasts and fragment- 
ary tribes have a spirit and a devil worship, 
and they worship the local deities called 
Ammun. Amongst the poorer of the Tamil 
people, we find remnants of a belief in spirits, 
veneration of black stones, a sham man ite 
diabolatry, indications of their earliest mytho- 
logy. Tamil and Malayalam writing characters 
were originally modifications of the ancient 
Thibetan. The Tamilian languages are written 
in alphabets derived from some 2^*‘ofcotype of 
Devanagari, scarcely from the actual De- 
vanagiri. Tamil is written from left to right. 
Tamil labourers arrived in Ceylon in 1858, 
to the number of 96,000, and the number who 
took their departure was 50,000. Amongst 
the Tamil 2 )eople, the Adima or Adiraai are 
predial slaves attached hereditarily to the 
land, and only transferable with it. The 
Vellala are a Sudra race of hindus who speak 
Tamil. They assume the honorific designa- 
tion of Mudali or {pi.) Mudliar, meaning 
first man, and are chiefly farmers, but many 
of them are soldiers. Another branch of tlie 
Tamil race is tho Tdyan, who take the ho- 
norific appellation of Billai, meaning sons. 
These arc of the herdgman race, and tare less ad- 
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vanced in education than the Vellala, Amongst 
the fragmentary tribes in the Tamil country, the 
more prominent are the Pariah, and the 
Chakkili, the Yenady, the Kadir, the Malai 
Arisar» and others. The Chakkili is a currier, 
a tanner, shoemaker, the village shoemaker ; 
known to Europeans as a chuckler. The 
chakkili is one of the outcast races of India, 
and correspond to the Mining or Mang of the 
Mahratta country. They are held in great 
disesteem, and are the public executioners. 
The condition of the tanners is similar in 
Japan, where they are restricted to a particu- 
lar locality, and are similarly employed. — 
Elphinslone 8 History of Indian voL /.» 410. 
Tennent Wilson. See Aborigines. Deluchis- 
tan. India. Kelat.. Malayali. 

TAMIL FA8LI. The Fasli or Harvest era 
of the Tamil people. 

TAMIL KORAN. A translation of the 
Arabic Koran, iu use by the Labbi maho- 
medans. 

TAMILLA JILLEDDU. Tel. Calotropis, 

sp. 

TAMIRAMA. Maleal. Boerhavia pro- 
cumbeiis. 

TAMISRA. Sans. The hell of darkness, 
from Tamisra, darkness. 

TAMIYA. Hind. Alhagi maurorum. 

TAMLUM, the tael of Siam ; a money of 
account of four silver ticals, or two Spanish 
dollars . — Sim mon ds' Diet . 

TAMM A. Tel., also Chamma, Canavalia 
gladiata, D. 0. 

TAMM A KATA, Tel. Doliclioscultratus. 

TAMOOK ISLANJ3, in lat. 28' N., long. 
121'^ 50' E., a rathre low island off the 
rhilippines. 

TA-MOOLEE. Bkng. Curculigo orcliiuides. 

TAMPA NG. Malay. A weight in use in 
Malacca for tin, about 1 ^ lb. — Siounonds' DicU 

TAMPING. Malay. A package \ “sago 
tamping” is baled sago, wrapped iu the leaves 
of the pandanus. 

TAM-PING. CniNKsE, a kind of oil-cake 
extensively imported into Shaiighao, China, 
made from a large white pea. — Simmonds^ Diet. 

TAMPINNI8, a fruit tree of Penang, of a 
light red colour, used for ornamental furniture, 
billiard cues, &c . — Colonel Frith, 

TAM-POI-NE. Malay. Artocarpus echi- 
nata, Moxb. 

TAMRA, alsoTamraka, Sans. Copper. 

TAMRA. VALLT. Tel. Manjistha-tige 
Tel. Rubia cordifolia, Linn. 

TAMTOO ISLAND, on the south coast of 
China. 

TAMULL BENO.Curculigo orchioides,G^ccr. 

TAMUS. 1 See Dioscoreaceas. 

TAN, the body. See Dhan, Rudra sampra- 
dayi. * 


TANA. Tam. A tree with hard and heavy 
wood, used in house-work, and for implements 
of agriculture. It is very scarce. — Edyt* Jf. 
and C. 

TANAB. Turk, a land measure of 60 yards 
square. 

TANACETUM TENUIFOLIUM. Jacq. 
The tansy, grows at 10,000 feet on the 
Sutlej, and is useful for flavoring puddings. — 
Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

TANA-JINiYA. Bkng Poa punctata, 

TANAKEKE or Timikik island, in lat. 
.*50 34' S., long. 119o 24' E., in the Java sea, 
is discernible from the sea 18 or 21 miles, 

TANA-HaL. Singh. Millet. 

TANAKU MARaM. Tam. Cocblosper- 
mum gossypiuin, D. C. 

TANARIUS MAJOR. Humph. 

Lacca Tic<*, Kno. Laka,or Kayu laka 

Malayan Ited-wood „ MaLAV. 

A tree with a red coloured wood, a native 
of Sumatra, used in dyeing and pharmacy. 
It is an article of considerable native trade, 
and is chiefly exported lo China. This Ma- 
layan red wood is heavy a)id C(»mpact, some- 
what resembling red sunders wood, but when 
powdered the colour is browner and not so 
brilliant — Crawjurd. p. 204. 

TANA UR. Hind. Vitig Indicn. 

TANBARAl'L A Belucb race. See Kelat, 
p. 492. 

TAND, in Kohat, a kind of soil. 

TAN I) A. Hind. A binjara encampment. 
A caravan for transportation of goods on 
bullocks, bulls, and cows. 

TAND A I. Hind. Albizzia odoratissima. 

TANDALA. Hind. Digera arvensis ; also 
Ephedra alata. 

TANDALE COTTL MALEAL.Crotalaria re- 
tusa, A. 

TANDKI. Hind. Viburnum footens. 

TAN DES VARA, the most famous and 
most honored of the sixty-three special devo- 
tees of Is vara. 

TANDOI.inBunn(»o, land watered by canals. 

TANDOK. Malay. Horn. 

TANDOO. Jav. An, palanquin, a sedan 
chair, a palanquin carried by two bearers. 

TANDRA MAKAxM. Tam. Terminalia 
rubrica. 

TANDUL. Mar. Rice. 

TANDUR. Hind. An oven. 

TANEN THA. Burm. also Ree Kyeing 
Calamus, sp, 

TANES8UR, 30 miles south of Umballa. 

tang. Hind. Pyrus communis. P. vario- 
losa. Mail Tang. Hind. Pyrus Kumaonensis. 

TANGA, TANJA, a money of Goa, worth 
about *lld. — Simmondd Diet. 

TANGED A WOOD. Anglo-Tel. Tange- 
da karra, Tel. Cassia auriculata, 
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TANGAL. Mal, A priest of the Moplali 
xnahomedana. 

TANGA MARA, A pirate race who, in 
ancient times., occupied the seacoast from 
Karachi to Laliori Bandar; one of tlieir heroes, 
Rana Abaid, lived A, D. 1591. 

TANQAN, a river near Kurmi in Dinajc- 
poor. 

TANGAN-TANQAN. Philippine. Rici- 
nus communis. Palma christi. Castor-oil. 

TANGAR. A hill in the Taniia collector* 
ate of Bombay, about '2:i50 feet above the 
sea. Its rainfall is about 80 to 8i3 inches. 
The top is about two miles long and one mile 
broad. 

TANGASIR, or Tangestan, a district near 
Bushehr, a country of narrow and dillicult 
passes. The people possess very considerable 
bodily strength. — Ousdey's Travels, Vol. I., 
p. 226. 

TANGAYREE. Can. Cassia auriculata, 
Linn.f Roxh. 

TANGEDU, Tel. Cds.sia auriculata, Lhin. 

TANGEDU MANC. Tel. Inga xylocarpa, 

G. 

TANGEER HARKi of Macassar, is used in 
making a dye for washing the hair, which it 
is said to cleanse and strengthen. 

TANGGILIN, Malay, Ant Eater, the 
Mania or pangolin. 

TANGGUijUN, a hard wood of Java, of 
a close grain, and employed by turners for 
various small works. 

TANGIIA. Malay. Cocoa-nut palm. 

TANGHAl, or Tangid, or Tangala. 
Malay, yfilgle marmelos, Gorr, 

TANGHAN, a small Imrse of Tibet wonder- 
fully strong and enduring; they are never 
shod, and the hoof often cracks, and they 
become pigeon-toed : they are frequently blind 
of one eye, when they are called “ZHiiiik” 
(blind ones), but this is thought no great de- 
fect, They average 5^. to 10/. for a good 
animal in Til)et; and the best fetch 40/. to 
50/. in the plains of India, where they become 
acclimated and thrive well. Giantclii (.Jliansi- 
jeung of Turner) is the best mart for them in 
the eastern part of Tibet, where some breed.s 
fetch very high prices. The Tibetans give 
the foals of value messes of pig’s blood and 
raw liver, which they devour greedily, and 
it is said to strengthen them wonderfully ; 
the custom, Dr. Hooker believes, is general in 
Central Asia. Humboldt {^Per> Nav. IV* p. 
320) described the horses of Caraccas as 
occasionally eating salt meat. The Tangun, 
Retangun, or Tanyati, of Nepaul, so much 
esteemed in India for their hardiness, come 
entirely from Upper Tibet ; and, notwith- 
standing their make, are so surefooted, that 
the people of Nepaul ride them without fear 
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over very steep mountains and along the 
brink of the steepest precipice. The species 
which is indigenous to Bhootan, has its title 
from the region in which they are bred, being 
called Tangun, vulgarly Tannian, from 
Tangastan, the general appellation of that 
assemblage of mountains which constitutes 
the territory of Bhootan . — Turner s Embassy, 
p. 22*. Hooker Him, Jour, Smith's Nepal. 

TANOHANI. Uria. Ca.«sia, species, 

TANGIIEOU. Tel. Cassia auriculata. 

TANGHINIA OJJALLAM. Don. Cerbera 
odallam, Goert. 

TANGHINIA VENENIFERA. See Cer- 
bera tanghin. 

TANGHIN POISON. See Cerbera. 

TANG I. Hind. Pyrus variolosa. 

TANGOLI. Chenab, tfec. Coryliis lacera ; 
the Hazel tree. 

TANG LA. Hind. Togetes crecta. 

TANGLING. See Kuiiawer. 

TANG-NET-NA, Burm. A Tavoy wood. 

TANGNO. See Kuuavver. 

TANG-PO-CHA. See Kambogia. 

TANGROR, Hind, of Lahaul and Kulu, 
the ibex. 

TANGUL, also Tunghula, Malay. yEgle 
marmelos. 

TANGUS. See India, p. 311, 

TANHARI. Hind. Pistacia integerrima. 

TANI. Male.vl. Tam. Terminalia bellerica, 
Roxb. 

TANI. Hind. Oryza sativa. 

TANI. Tam. Water. Taui kacha, a water- 
woman. 

TANI K A I. Tam. Myrobalan. 

TANI KAIA MARAM. Tam. Termi- 
nalia bellerica. 

TANI KAI ENNAT. Tam. Oil of Termi- 
nalia bellerica. See Oil. 

TANIKI, 'rEL. Adelia neriifolia, Roxb. 

TANI MAUAM. Tam. Jellam, Malayala, 
means water- wood. This tree grows to about 
two feet in diameter, and forty feet high. It 
is remarkably .soft and porous, and contains 
a great quantity of water. It is one of the 
inferior kinds of jungle wood. — EJye, Forests 
of Malabar and Cauara, 

T A NISH A. See Kuru-Khet. 

TANJAT, p. 309. See India. 

TAN JONG. Malay, a headland ; Tanjong 
Batu Besayab, Tanjong Krassak, Tanjong 
Merrum, Tanjong Sumbuang, are headlands 
in tlie Banca Island.s. 

TANJONG AW AT, or Cape Caran, called 
also Mud Point, nine. miles N. W. of Salan- 
gore. 

tanjong basso, or Baccoun Island 
in lat. O'' 20' S., long. 103^ 48' E., distant 
19 miles N. W. by W. from the Calantigas. — 
HorsJ. 
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TANJONG BATO, or Point Pedro, 12 
miles E. N. E. of Acheeii Road, terminates 
in a gentle slope and is covered with large 
trees Hovsf 

TANJONG SAMPAN MANGAIO, the 
north extreme of Borneo. 

TANJORE, a town in the district of Taii- 
jore in the south of the peninsula of India. 
It Las a temple of Siva, considered the finest 
specimen of the pyramidal temples in India. 
The town is built on a branch of the river 
Cauvery. It was the capital of a province 
of that name ruled by a Mahratta prince till 
his death in 1855, and then annexed. He was 
descended from a brother of Sevaji. Tanjore 
was conquered by Sliah-ji, father of Sevaji, 
about 1650. On the 16th September 1773, 
the capital was taken by storm by the nabob 
of the Carnatic and the British, but wa.s 
restored to Tuljaji in 1775. The Tanjore 
collectorate has a population of 1,67G,000. It 
has the river Cavery, and has been provided 
with the means of irrigation and good roads, 
and the revenue has riseii in cojisequence 
from £300,000 to £500,000 sterling. See 
India, Mahratta, Navapati, Polygamy, Sevaji. 

TANK, an artificial water reservoir. 

TANK Hjnd. a small, brown, wild grain 
of Kangra. 

TANK, a dry-measure averaging 240 
grains in weight. In Bombay a weight for 
pearls of 72 grains . — SimmoiM Diet. 

TANK. To the south of Bunnoo lies the 
Tank valley, connected with Murvnit by the 
Kyzoo Pass, and with Bunnoo by that of 
Mulizye. In richness, beauty and political 
position, the Tank valley resembles Bunnoo. 
Above it rise the Wazeeree and Biittanee 
mountains, and as several passes aflbrd a 
ready approach, the inhabitants are exposed 
to assault and encroachment from one of 
the most oppressive among the hill tribes. 
The Ghubber mountain is a large 
mountain mass between Tank and Bunnoo, 
protruding into the plains. It is infested by a 
predatory tribe named Mithani, who are 
perpetually at feud with the Waziri. — Rec. 
of India, No. 1 1. See Khyber, p. 508, 512. 

TANKA. See Jakun. 

TANKHUL, a rude tribe near the source 
of the Irawaddi. 

TANK-NI. Guz. Hind. A pin: Pins. 

TANKGEBAU PR A HOE, a volcano in 
Java, with a crater from which the eruptions 
of 1829 and 27th May 1846 issued. Dr. 
Horsfield paid a visit to it iu 1 804, 

TAN-LABET — h In Amherst, a heavy 
white timber, employed for house posts and 
other common purposes. It is not liable to 
injury from insects. — Cat, Ex, 1851. 

TAN, MAN, DHAN. Sans. Body, mind 
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and wealth. The hindu delivering himself 
up to his guru, his body, his mind and his 
property. See Rudra Sampradayi. 

TAN-MOHR. Mahk. Sypbeotides auritus, 
Latham. 

TAN-MUH. Chin. Sandalwood. 

TANNA. Bkn. Burm. Artocarpiis, species* 

TANNA. Tam. A tree of Malabar and 
Canara with a hard and heavy w5od, used in 
house work and for implements of agriculture ; 
it is very scarce. — Edye, Forests of Malabar 
and Canara, 

TANNAH. Malay. White clay. 

T ANN AH Mala YU. Malay* Malay- 
land. See India, p. 354. 

TANNAH SIIAIJ, the last of the Kutub- 
Shahi dynasty in Hyderabad iu the Dekhan. 

TANNEEU-VriTANG. Asparagus sar- 
mentosns. 

CIIAKKILT. Tam. Mal. A currier, a 
tanner, a shoemaker, the village shoemaker ; 
known to Europeans as a chukler. The 
chakkili is one of the outcast races of India, 
and corresponds to the Mliang or ]\rang of the 
Mahratta country. They are held in great 
disesteem, and are the public executioners* 
The condition of the tanners is similar in 
Japan, whereas in India, they are restricted 
to a piarticular locality, and are similarly em- 
ployed. — Wi/son, 

TANNERS CASSIA. Eng. Cassia auri- 
culata, Litm, 

TANNIC ACID. See Galls. 

TANNIN. See Galls. 

TANNING of leather is one of the manufac- 
tures where, with an nnboiiiided quantity of 
raw material, the results are most unsatisfac- 
tory ; withan unliinitedsupplyofhidesandfirst- 
rate barks, gums and extracts, the goods turned 
out by natives of India are of the worst possible 
description. The manufacture of leather in India 
generally, is by no means so thriving an art as 
it might be, considering the great abundance 
of tanning materials at command. Inferiority 
of Indian leather may be ascribed to want of 
skill on the part of the currier, and the use of 
quicklime. This is probably owing to the 
very low rank of the artisans (chucJcler)^ for 
the art of leather production is well under- 
stood and successfully practised by the 
European tanners at Pondicherry, Hoonsoor, 
Giiiitoor, Bangalore and Madras, the leathers 
made there being scarcely inferior to that 
made in Europe. In the usual native process, 
the raw hides on first being removed, are 
steeped in stone vats for four and five weeks 
in a strong pickle of salt and water — from 
ten to fifteen hides are placed in each vat. 
While steeping, a pint or quart of the milk 
bush, Euphorbia iirucallh is thrown into each 
vat. This contains a considerable quantity of 
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elastic gam, and is used for water-proofing 
leather, and rendering cords elastic. 

Goat skins, sheep skins, buffalo and bul- 
lock bides are much used and are generally 
procurable. Currying the leather is the province 
of the wife, while manufacturing it for the 
market belongs to the husband. 

The basis of the skins of animals is com- 
posed of a* substance to which the name of 
gelatine is given. One of the properties of 
this substance is, that when combined with 
tannin, it forms the compound of tannate of 
gelatine, or leather material. From time iin 
memorial, the suhstauce employed in Britain, 
to furnish the tannin to the hiiles of animals, 
in order to convert them into leather has been 
oak bark. 

More than 672,000 cwts. of raw hides were 
imported into Britain in 1851, besides the 
hides of the cattle, ckc. consumed in the 
United Kiiigdom, and the imports into 
England of bark for the use of tanners and 
dyers amounted yearly to the very large 
quantity of 380,674 cwt., besides what Eng- 
land obtains at home. Tannin obtained frotn 
various sources, differs materially in some of its 
characters. The tannin of gall-nuts, which is 
that generally employed for chemical purposes, 
is sometimes called gallo-tannic acid, to dis- 
tinguish it from other species. The tanning 
materials beat known in Europe are the oak 
bark, Peruvian bark, and the barks of some 
of the Acacias. Oak bark is powerfully 
astringent, and contains usually a large pro- 
portion of tannin, 8i lbs of it being equal to 

lbs of galls ; to 3 lbs of sumach ; to 7l lb.s 
of the Leicester willow • to 1 1 lbs of the bark 
of the Spanish chesnut ; to 18 lbs of elm bark ; 
and to 21 lbs of common willow bark. The 
importance of oak bark has however been 
greatly diminished .since the introduction of 
the sumachs as Rhus cotinus, the Venus 
sumach, and H. cmiaria, the hide or elm 
leaved sumach ; also of the Divi-divi, or 
Csesalpinia coriaria ; of Valonia, the acorn 
cups of Quercua iEgilopa , of Catechu and 
Gambir, from the Acacia catechu and Uncaria 
Gambir ; of the Indian Myrobaians, the 
Mimosa or wattle bark of Australia ; the cork 
tree bark of Spain, and v/illovv bark. 
Catechu has long been employed in India for 
tanniug skins j and its tanning properties are 
so great, that skins are tanned by it in five 
days. The Caesalpinia coriaria, or Divi-divi, was 
introduced into India by Dr. Wallich in 1842. 
The produce of the kino tree (Pterocarpus mar- 
supium) the catechu of the betel palm, are also 
employed. Dr. Heyne states that the Morocco 
manufactured at Hurryhur was treated with 
salt and a mixture of water, and the milk of 
wild cotton, Calotropisgigantea ). The skins 
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are put into vats till the epidermis is decompos- 
ed, and the hair comes freely away. The skin, 
being cleared of this, is next immersed in a de- 
coction of mangrove, babool, or other tanning 
bark : after remaining some time in this they 
are taken out and sewed np, so as to form a 
sack, and are then suspended from the roof of 
the building, or from a crosspole and filled with 
fresh tanning solution. When the process is 
completed they are taken down, the stitches 
cut, and the skins dried. The leather is soft 
and flexible, and looks tolerably well — but it 
resists the rain indifferently, is easily pene- 
trated by wet, and during the S. W . Monsoon 
becomes as moist and flexible as paper dipped 
in water. When set aside it becomes mouldy, 
and very easily rots. Buchanan gives the 
following as the method of tanning practised 
at Bangalore. For each hide of ox or buffalo 
take two seers of quicklime and six seers of 
water : in this keep the skins a week, when 
the hair may be rubbed off. Keep the hides 
four days in a solution of nnpeeled sticks of 
Taiigadu (Cassia auriculata,) in ten seers of 
water, for an equal length of time : add the 
same solutions as before — then stretch and dry 
the hides. The leather is very bad, 

In many parts of India the hides are so 
removed as to form a bag, into which the 
tan is placed, and the filled bag kept suspend- 
ed for several weeks. Divi-divi, Catechu, 
Tanghedu bark, tfec., produce their effect 
rapidly, ayd the leather is durable. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, a valuable series 
of tanning materials accompanied the leather 
prepared by Mr. Bowden at Giuitoor, and some 
intere.sting samples were shown from the 
Government Tannery, lloonsoor, with hides 
tanned by tlic different barks, to illustrate the 
practical application of these various substan- 
ces. Theextract procured from the bark of the 
Butea ; the bark of the Bucbaiiania latifolia ; 
the Syzygium jambolana, &c., are of much 
consequence to tanners. Several species of 
Acacia, Conocarpus, the gum of the Butea or 
dhak are also used. The extract procur- 
edfrom the barkof the Butea, that of the Buch- 
anania latifolia, the Syzygium (Calyptran- 
thes), jambolana, (kc., are likely to be of 
consequence to the tanners, and could be pro- 
duced in India in large quantities. Speci- 
mens of these and of the barks of the Saul tree, 
of Nyctanthes arbortristis, Terminalia angus- 
tifolia. and of the **gaub'* fruit (Diospyros 
glutinosa), were shown as tanning substances 
by the East India Company at the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851. 

The following are the principal of the tan- 
ning materials of Southern and Eastern Asia. 
Acacia arabica. Babool bark. 

Acacia catechu. Catechu, cutch. 
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Acacia vera. Its fruit. 

Alniis, species. 

Eauliioia variegata, Bark, 

Bruguiora Rheedii. „ 

,, eriopetala. „ 
tf par vi flora. ,, 

Bucbanaiua latifolia. ,, 

Butea froudosa. I’uJas kino. 

CsBsalpiuia coriavia. Divi divi. 

Calotropis gigaiitea, Sap. 

„ procera „ 

Cathartocar[ni8 fistula, Bark. 

Carallia bicida „ 

Carey a arborea ,, 

Cassia auriculata, T'arwur „ , 

Cuuocarpus latifolia. 

Diospyros glutiiiosa. Cab tree. 

Eucalyptus species. 

Hibiscus Uusa siuensis. I’elals. 

Caruga piiinata. 

Clochidon, species. 

Hyiufiiodictyou excelsuui. 
i) uglans regia. 

Kandelia Ubeedii. Bark. 

Nyctaiithea. 

Nyctautlics arbortri-stis. 

Biuiia lorigifolia. 

Bterocarims marsupium. Ivino. 
Buuic.igraiiatuui. Bomegrauate liml. 

Queroua in can a. 

Quercus inf'cct(*ria. Call nuts, 
llhizophora euujugaia Mangrove bark. 

„ gyinuorhiza. „ 

„ mangle. „ 

lllms cotiiuis. 

Uottlera tinctoria. 

Sliorca rubu.sta. 

Syaygiuiu jambolanuin. 

Tainarix iudica. Tamarisk galls, fumrut ool-asl 
Termiuaiia, several SjX'ckff. "Myrobalaus. 

IJiioaria gaml)i<fr. Cambier. 

Zizypbus jujuba. 

The bark of Ikiuliinia variegata i.s made use 
of a.s a 1 aiming substance in Sind and other 
parts of Asia. T'lie bitter a.stringent bark 
and the galls of several of tlie Tavnarisk tribe 
are also well suited for the purpose. 

The Teiiasscrim provinces are rich in ma- 
terials for tanning. The bark of the Ca- 
reya, and of half a dozen difi’erent si)ecie.s 
of mangrove, the fruit of the sea-cocoa- 
iiut, ami the peel of a species of ebony, all 
abound in tannic acid. 

All attempts to hurry the loatlier-making 
process beyond a certain point by the use of 
concentrated solutions of tan, drc., are for the 
most part failures, as the manufacture of good 
leather, to a great extent, depends on the 
process being conducted in a slow and 
gradual, but — at the same time -—thorough and 
complete manner. 

The substance from which pure tannin is 
most frequently obtained for chemical purposes 
is nutgalls, for tannin constitutes above 40 
per cent- of their weight. It is also pro- 
curable from several other sources, such as 
oak, horse chestnut, sumach, and cinchona 
barks, catechu, kino, &c . — Tracts, Historical 
and Siatutml on India, f&c,, vol, L,pagc 46, 
io 


London, \ H\\. Tracis, Vol,L,p, 228. Sim- 
niond's CommL Products^ p. 493 and 494. 
/Vo/. Solly in Jury Reports of Great Exhi* 
bition, 1851. Madras Exh. Jar, Reports, Dr, 
«/. L. Stewart, 

TANNlll VATTAKG. Tam. Asparagus 
sarnientosus, Willd. 

TANNSA, a river of the W. Ghauts, lat. 19® 
41' long. 7.3® 29' S. W., W., W. S. W., W., 
empties into Indian Ocean; length 58 miles. 

TANPING. There is imported into Shan- 
ghae from the nortli of China, a great quanti- 
ty of a dry paste, known under the name of 
lanping, the residnum or husk of a legumin- 
ous plant called “Teuss,” from which the Chi- 
nese extract oil, and which is used after being 
,>re.sscd as manure for the ground.— 

TANSA. See Hot Springs. 

TANSALA, a smoky quartz stone, like the 
smoky topaz or “ cairngorm” stone. 

TANSlilN. A mountain in Nepaul 6,000 
feet above the sea. 

lAN*bKN, a celebrated musician, who went 
to Gwalior in the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury and is buried there. He was a native of 
Patim, wlio had a great natural fondness for 
music, and liad been attracted to Brindabun 
by the fame of Huree Doss. The emperor’s 
persuasions and promises prevailed upon 
'ransen, and he followed in the train of Ak- 
bar to flourish in life, and acquire the celebri- 
ty of an incomparable musician in the annals 
(.f hi.s nation. From a hindoo he became a 
convert to the mahomedan faith, and his 
remains lie buried at Gwalior, where the 
tomb is overshadowed by a tree, concerniDg 
which a superstitious notion prevails, that 
the chewing of its leaves will give an extra- 
ordinary melody to the voice. Dr. Hunter, 
writing iu 1790 mentioned this, and thirty 
years later Lloyd found that it was still 
“ rehpously believed by all the dancing- 
girls.” So strong was this belief, that the 
original tree died from the continual stripping 
of its leaves, and the present tree is only a 
degenerate seedling of the melody-bestowing 
tamarind . — General Cunningham, (Uioted in 
7V. of Hind. Vol. II., p. G9. 

TANSY- Taiiacetum vulgaris, var. crispum. 
The young leaves cut small, are used in color- 
ing and flavouring puddings, omelets, cakes, 
&c. The curled var. T. cripsum used in gar- 
nishing, succeeds on the plains of India, and 
grows freely in any good soil.— 

TAN TAE HOEY, apolitical union 
amongst the Chinese of Singapore. A de- 
scription given of the initiation into this com- 
bination is as follows About 7 o’clock they 
had all arrived and commenced to eat and 
drink spirits, which they did with a noise 
like battle. In about an hour this finished 
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TAN TAE HOEY. 

when they commenced to play on drums, <fec., 
tha music of which was exceedingly loud. 
Oil this they all arranged themselves in order, 
sitting opposite the Datu (idol), but I observ- 
ed that their faces wfire as red as the Bunga 
Eayah from drunkenness. Among them all 
there was one chief, who sat on a lofty chair, 
with two men standing at his right, and two 
at his left. After them came eight men, with 
drawn swords, who arranged themselves at 
the right and left ; then came one man who 
burned paper in front of the idol (sacrifice), 
after him came eight men, with drawn swords, 
who guarded a man witii dishevelled hair, 
and without any upper garment, in fact he 
had only a pair of trowsers. This man came 
in front of the chief, and bowed down till his 
head touched the ground, the armed men on 
the right and left now advanced, shouting, and 
laid their swords on his neck, they remained 
silently in this position, for a sliort time, when 
a man advanced to the candidate’s side. The 
chief then spoke as follows in the Chinese lan- 
guage “ Who are yon, and from whence 
came you ? Who are your father and moth- 
er 1 Are they still alive or are they dead 
These questions were explained to the candi- 
date by the man who stood at his side, and 
were answered as follows I am such a 
one, of such a country, and my father and mo- 
ther are both dead even if his father and mo- 
ther were alive he would be obliged to say 
they were dead, because no one whose father 
and mother are alive can be admitted into the 
society, as the existence of all those is as if 
they were dead to the world and its ties. The 
chief then said, “ Will you swear that your fa- 
ther and mother are dead he answered, 

“ I will,” and performed the oath by burning 
paper in front of the idol, saying at the same 
time, “ my father and mother are dead/’ The 
chief then said what have you come here 
fori” answer, *‘Iwishto join the Tan-Tae- 
Hoey.” These words mean the sky, the earth, 
and man. The chief then said, “ you are de- 
ceiving, your thoughts are not as your speech 
answer, I will swear that I am in good faith’’ 

— ‘‘then swear.” The candidate then taking pa. 
per, burned it while he repeated his assertion. 
The chief then said, “ are you acquainted with 
the rules of the society 1” answer, “ yes, I un- 
derstand that 1 am required to take an oath by 
drinking blood.” The chief then said something 
to which the following answer was made : — “ 1 
promise not to divulge the secrets of the society 
to any one under penalty of death.” The caief 
said, ‘‘ truly!”— answer “ truly.” A vessel was 
then brought containing arrack and a little 
blood from each of the members of the society, 
and, with a knife, was placed in front of the 
idol. Thfi candidate then taking up the knife 
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made a slight cut in his finger, from which he 
allowed some blood to fall into the cup. The 
chief then said drink in presence of Datu Pek- 
ing.” The candidate then drank a small cupfull, 
of which the chief, and all the confederates, drank 
a little each in his turn. The chief then said 
“ to morrow go to our secretary, and ask him 
for a book, in that book you will find all our 
rules and secret signs ; yon will pay one dollar 
for it.” The chief then rose, and himself raised 
the candidate from his prostrate position, and 
now being initiated, he can take his place 
among those who, before, would have consider- 
ed him an enemy. — Statement of Ahdoollnhbin 
Ahool Kadir Moonsfiee^ 

TANTAIjIN/E, a siib-femily of birds of 
the order Cultirostres, Fam. Ardeadoe : 
Sub f am. Tantaliiifo, G gen. 7 sp., viz. 1 Fal- 
cinellus ; 1 Geronticus ; 1 Threskiornis; 2 
Tantalus ; 1 PJatalea ; 1 Anastomus. 

TANTAHIK, IlrNi), Pistacia lentiscus ; 
P. terebintlius, also Rhus parviflora. 

TANTEPU CHETTCJ, Tel. Cassia tora, 
Linn. Stmna tora, Moxb. 

TAN-THE-AK. Burm. Hopea floribuiida 
of Wallich. Very large, somewhat abundant, 
and A useful timber.— J/aton, p. 188. 

TANTI, or weavers, are a pn'sperous class 
of cultivators, and own a good deal of laud.— 
Campbell, p. 107. 

PANTIA, a river near Ka,lapahar in Jey- 
pore. 

1 ANTRA, Hind. A set of works of the 
hindus i)i use as religious books in calculating 
mystical and impure rites iu honour of dif- 
ferent forms of the god Siva and goddess 
Durga. Tlie principal of the Tantra books are 
the Syaina Kahasya, Rudra Yamahi, Mantr<a 
Mahodadlii, Sareda Tileka and Kalika Tantra. 
These are luiinerous, and of great oxtenc, and 
are in the form of a dialogue between Siva 
and liis bride, in one of her many forms, but 
principally in tlmse of Uma and Parvati, in 
which the goddess question.s tlmgod as to'the 
mode of perforniiug various ceremonies, and 
the prayers and incantations to be used in 
them. The observances they prescribe liave, 
in Bengal, almost supersedes! the drigi/ial ri- 
tual of the Vedas. The followers of the Tan- 
tras profess to consider them as a fifth veda, 
and attribute to them equal antiquity and 
superior authority. Some of the Tantr^s are 
superior to some of the Puranas. It may be 
inferred that the system originated at some 
period in the early centuries of Christianity, 
being founded on the previous worship of the 
mmale principle, and the practices of the 
Yoga with the Mantra, or mystical formula! of 
the Vedas. Tradition is silent as to the authors 
of the tantra; they are mythologically ascribed 
to Siva, and are generally in the form of a 
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TAPHOZOUS SACCOLAIMUS. 


colloquy betvireen him and his wife Parvati. 
They are very numerous, and some are of con- 
siderable volume ; but they are not included 
in any of the ordinary enumerations of hindu 
literature, and were, no doubt, composed aftor 
that literature was complete in all its parts. 
They are specified in some of the purarias, to 
which they must be anterior. They 
have been but little examined by European 
scholars, but sufficient has been ascertained 
to warrant the accusation that they are au- 
thorities for all that is most abominable in the 
present state of the hindu religion. 

The great feature of the religion taught by 
the Tautras is the worship of Sakti, — Divine 
power personified as a woman, and individualis- 
ed, not only in the goddesses of mythology, 
but ill every woman ; to whom, therefore, in 
her own person, religious worship may be and 
occasionally is addressed. The cliief objects of 
adoration, however, are the manifold forms of 
tlie bride of Siva, Parvati, Uma, Durga 
Kali, Syarna, Vindhyavasini, Jaganmata, and 
others. Besides the usual practices of of- 
ferings, oblations, hymns, invocations, the ri- 
tual comprises many mystical ceremonies and 
Mccompaninients, gesticulations and diagrams, 
and the use in the coniuiencement and close 
of the prayers of various monosyllabic ejacula- 
tions of imagined mysterious import. Even 
in its least exceptionable division it compre- 
hends the performance of magical ceremonies 
and rites, intended to obtain superiiuman pow- 
ers, and a command over tlie spirits of hea- 
ven, earth, and hell. The popular division is, 
however, called by the hindiis t hemselves tlie 
left-hand Sakta-faitli. It is to this that the 
bloody sacrifices offered to Plali must be imput- 
ed ; and that all the barbarities and indecen- 
cies perpetrated at the Durga Puja, the annual 
worship of Durga, and the Charak Puja, the 
swinging festival, arc to be ascribed. There are 
other atrocities which do not meet the public 
eye. This is not an unfounded accusation, not a 
controversial calumny. Some of the book.s are 
ill print, veiled necessarily in the obscurity of 
the original language, but incontrovertible wit- 
nesses of tlie veracity of the charge. Of course 
no respecfable hindu will admit that he is vama- 
chari, a follower of the left-hand ritual, or that 
he is a memb.er of a society in which meat is 
eaten, wine is drunk, and abominations not 
named are practised. The imputation will be 
indignantly denied. If the tantra be believed, 
“many a man who calls himself a Saiva, or a 
Vaishnava, is secretly a Sakta, and a brother 
of the left-hand fraternity.” No hindu of 
reason and right feeling can say anything 
vindicative of a system which has suffered 
such enormities to be grafted upon it. No expla- 
nation could afford any plea, any suggestioDj 
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any opening for abuses of which he admits, 
when he dares not avow them in his own case, 
he shame and the sin.— Religious 
Practices and Opinions of the Hindus^ p, 33. 

TANTRA PALA« See Inscriptions, p« 
375. 

TANTRI. Hind. Rhus coriaria. 

TANTYN, a nuddy in Jeyporo, 

TANUKU. orTariuku Manu, Tel. Gyrocar- 
puaJacquini. G, Asiaticus, also Caval- 

lium urens, Sell, and End. 

TANWERK. Ger. Cordage. 

TANYAN. The Tangun horse. 

TAN YD or ISLANDS. Low woody islands 
in the Java Sea, the southernmost of which 
about lat. 5^ 33' S., long. 118° 36' E. 

TANZIMAT. The reformed system in- 
troduced into most provinces of Turkey. 
TACOS PACHI. Tam. Bat. 

TAO-SSE. See Swastika. 

TAP AN, a river on the N-East of Mandalay, 
on the bank of which the town of Bamo or 
Bharno is built. 

TAPAS, a Dutch settlement on the N. W. 
coast of Sumatra. 

TAPAS, in hinduism, penance. 

TAPAS and Dhyan, in buddhism, is ab- 
stinence and abstraction. The Tapaa of the 
buddhists was not penance or self-inflicted 
bodily pain like that of the brahmins, but a 
perfect rejection of all outward things, (prav- 
ittika) — Cunninghands BhiUa Topes, See 
Tapsi. 

TAPASI GEDDA. Tel. Agati grandiflo- 
’a, Vahl, 

TAPEANTANA ISLAND, on the west of 
he Philippines, is in lat. 6® 14^ N., long. 
1220 8' E. 

TAPER-LEAVED DENDROBIUM.Den- 
irobiura teretifolium. 

TAPETE, Sp. Carpets. 

TAPEWORM FERN. Tmnis blechnoides. 
TAPIIOZOUS, a genus of mammals of the 
ub-fauiily Taphozoinne, family Notilionidic, 
These bats inhabit the warmer regions of the 
Old World and Australia. T. Bicolor is said • 
;o be from the East Indies. 

TAPHOZOUS LONGIMANUS. IIardw- 

T. brevimanus. 1 T. fulvidus, lUijth, 

T. Caiitori. | Long-armed Bat. 

Found throughout India, and common in 
argo towns, frequenting dark out-houses. 

TAPHOZOUS MELANOPOGON, Tbmm. 
The black-bearded bat occurs in Cauara, and 
[s common in Malayana. It is about 
nches long, and in colour is brownish, mouse 
:ray above, light beneath. 

TAPHOZOUS SACCOLAIMUS. Tbmm. 

T. crassus, .Bhjth. | White bellied Bat. 

puicher, JSIliot. | a 



TAPTA-KUND, 


TAPIR US MALAYANU. 

Inhabits Madras, Burmab, and Malay pen- 
insula. 

TAPIA. Hind. Crataeva nurvala, Uam, C. 
Roxburghii. 

TAPIOCA is the farina deposited from the 
expressed juico of the Jatropha manihot. 
Tapioca is extensively cultivated in gardens. 
Great care is requisite in the preparation of 
the farina, as they contain a poisonous 
principle, which is only got rid of by the ap- 
plication of strong heat. The poorer classes 
use the tapioca flour, but none is exported. 
The plant will thrive in any soil, although a 
sandy loam is the best. It requires no cnlfi- 
Vation whatever, and is occasionally met with 
in Aracan, growing wild in the jungle. At 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, tapioca was 
exhibited by Mr. Rundall, of Razole, near 
Rajahmundry, which in respect of feel and 
taste was excellent. It was manufactured by 
him at the rate of Rs. 780 permaund. Vari- 
ous other samples of miscellaneous ‘‘ Hill 
Tapioca” were exhibited — obtained from the 
roots of different species of Arum, Dioscorea, j 
or Terrestrial Orchids : none of tliem appear ^ 
important. Tapioca is prepared in S. America 
from two species of Janipha, or the bitter and 
sweet cassava or manioc roots. From tlie 
facility with which the bitter cassava can be 
rasped into flour, it is cultivated jilniost to 
the exclusion of tiie sweet variety, which 
contains in its centre a tough fibrous ligneous 
cord, which is absent in the bitter variety. 
The latter, however, contains a highly acid, 
and poisonous juice, which is got rid of by 
heat or by fermentation, so that the cassava 
bread is quite free from it. When the juice 
has been carefully expressed, the fecula or 
flour is washed and dried in the air with- 
out heat, and forms the Brazilian arrow- 
root of commerce ; but when dried on hot 
plates it becomes granular and forms tapioca. 
An artificial tapioca is made with gum and 
potato starch. The granules of this are larger, 
whiter, and more brittle' and more soluble in 
cold water than genuine tapioca. — Tomlinson, 
On the Culture and Manujaciure of Tapiocoy 
Jatropha Manihot, J, P. Langlois Journ. 
Agri, Hort ^ocy. Vol. XII, p. 175. See 
Janipha manihot. Food. 

TAPIRUS MALAYANUS. Raffles. 

Tapirus Indiciis, F. Cuv, 

Asiatic tapir. Eng, ' Tennu. Malacca. 

Malayan tapir. Kuda-ayer. Malay. 

Le Maiba. Fk. Cuv, Saladang. Sumatka. 
Babi-alu, Bencoolen. Gindol. 

The tapir is found in the Malay penin- 
sula, in Sumatra, and other islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago. It exceeds the Ameri- 
can tapir in size. Of all living animals the 
tapir comes nearest to the extinct Falosothc- 
riura. V, 


TAPIS. Fr. Carpets. 

TAPIYO. Malay. Hat«». 

TAPKE. Hind. Shooting up of stalks of 
maize. 

TAPPA. Guz. Tam. Tel. A stage of a 
journey : the post, the tapal, post office. 

TAPPADDAR. Hind. Elsholtzia polysta- 
chya. 

TAP PAL. An Indian post office. 

TAPPAL BIJTI. Hind.; Crozophora tine- 
tori a. 

TAPPANULI. Dryobalatiops species, 

TAPPETA.Tel. AsystasiaCoromuiideliana, 
Nees. 

TAPPETI. It. Carpets. 

TAPKOR AN E, an ancient name of Ceylon, 
— that used by Milton, 

* I'Vom India and the golden Chersoneso, 

And utmost Indian isle Traprobane, 

Dusk faces with white silken turbans wreatlicd.” 

See Megasthenes. 

TAPSI. San.s. Tam. People 'who have re- 
nounced the world. If brahmans, they are 
burned with clothing. If sndras, sometimes 
seated on chairs and with limes in their 
[uouths. See Tapas. 

TAPSI MACIPHI. Hind. Mango fish. 

TAPTA KUND. The town and temple 
)f Bhadri-Natli are situate on the west bank 
of the Alaknunda river, in the centre of a 
valley of about four miles long, and one mile 
in its greatest breadth. The east bank rises 
considerably liigher than the west bank, and 
is on a level with the top of the temple. 
About the middle of the bank is a large cistern 
about twenty or thirty feet square, covered 
with a sloping roof of deal planks supported 
on wooden posts. This is called Tapta-kund, 
and is a warm batli, supplied by a spring of 
hot water issuing from the mountain by a 
subterraneous passage, and conducted to the 
cistern through a small spout representing 
a dragon's or a griflin’s head. A little to the 
left of it is Snrya-kund, another Lot spring, 
running in a very small stream through a 
fissure in the bank. There is no basin or 
reservoir to receive the water. The principal 
idol, Bhadri-nath, is placed opposite the 
door at the farther extremity : above his 
head is a small looking-glass, which re- 
flects the objects from the outside ; in front 
of him are two or three lamps (which give 
all the light the apartment receives, except- 
ing from the door), diffusing such feeble glim- 
mering rays, that nothing is clearly distin- 
guished. The idol is dressed in a suit of gold 
and silver brocade. Below him is a table, 
or board, covered with the same kind of cloth, 
which, glittering through the gloom, might 
impress the beholder with the idea of splendor 
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jvnd magnificence.^-iPra^cr’^ Ilimalay Mom- 
taiuB^ p, 373 — 375. See Badri-nath. 

TAPTA MUKTI, or ordeal by Lot clari- 
fied butter. In 1807, this was tried before 
7,000 spectators on a young woman accused 
by her husband of adultery. — Tr, of Ilind.f 
voL 1, p. 46. 

TAPTEE river rises intlie Saiitpoora moun- 
tains near Mooltye,inlat. 21 “ 46 ', long. 78 “ 21 ', 
runs generally west to the Gulf of Cambay : 
length, 441 miles. It receives the Poorn.a, 
160 ; Girna, 160 ; Boree, 90 ; Panjar, 92 miles. 
About 25,000 square miles are drained. It 
can scarcely be deemed a navigable stream, 
as at Surat, 1 7 miles from its moJith, it is ford- 
able when the tide is out. It is said to be 
navigable in the dry season for boats of light 
draught, through Candeish. The mouth is 
obstructed by numerous sands and a bar. 
The A junta caves, — the most complete series of 
buddhist caves in India without any mixture 
of brahmanism, — contain types of all the 
rest ; they are in a ravine or narrow valley in 
the ghat south of the Taptec. At Baug, in a 
ravine or small valley in the ghat on the north 
side of the valley of the Taptce, are three 
ancient buddhist caves. 

TAPUNG j Pularlumat. Malay. Flour of 
wheat. 

TAPURI. See Koh. 

TAPUllIA. Hind. Physalis peruviana. 

TAPYTEN. Dut. 

TEN. Dut, Carpets- 

TAll TALGACH. Beno- and PIind. Bo- 
rassus flabelliforniis. 

TAR of Spiti, wheat. 

TAR, Hind. Dioscorca deltoidea, Mars- 
deiiia Roy leans. 

TAR. Hind. A drill. 

TAR. Pers. a wire. 

TAR. Hind., the palmyra tree, Borassus 
llabelliformis. Tari, palmwiiie, toddy, from the 
palmyra tree. Tadrnor, flic city of the pal- 
myra tree is Baalbec or Heliopolis. 

TAR, in Calicut, on the Malabar coast, 
a petty silver money, the 16th part of the 
fanam, and worth ratlier more than the third 


of a penny, the fanam 

being valued Gd , — 

Simmoiids' Diet, 




TAR. Encx. 




Ooudrou 

Fii. 

Smola gesta 

Pol. 

Theer 

Ger. 

Degot, Smola ; 


Catrame 

It. 

Sliitkaja, 

Rus. 

Fix linuida 

Lat. 

Tjara 

Sw. 

Tar is obtained by burning pine and fir trees 


in a close smothering heap, with a channel 
through which the tar exudes. Applied to 
wood, rope, iron, it is extensively used for re- 
sisting moisture, and is consequently in great 
request as a marine store. It is largely made 
in Russia, the United States, and Sweden. 
Tar water was long acelebrated remedy in the 
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I treatment of some chronic diseases of the 
lungs. — Faiilhver, O' Shaughnessy^ page 618. 
McCulloch's Com, Die. p, 1112. 

Tara. Beng. Corypha taliera, Roxh. 

Tara. Sans. Alpinla alhugas, 

TARA. Hind. Brassica eruca. 

Tara, in buddhism, the volumes of the 
sacred law. The two tul)les of Moses is, in 
Hebrew, Torah. 

'I’ARA BAT, daughter of Rao Soortan, a 
Solaiiki rajput chief of Bednore in Rajputaiia, 
Rao Soortan was the lineal descendant of the 
Balhara kings of Anhilwara. Stimulated by 
the reverses of her family and its ancient 
glory, Tara Bai learned military exercises, an4 
joined in an unsuccessful attempt to wrest 
Thod.a from tlie Affghans. Jai Mul, the third 
sou of Rana Rai Mul, a Sesodia Rajput, pro- 
posed for her in pensoii, and Tara Bai pro- 
mised to be his if he redeemed Thoda, but, 
before accomplishing this, he rudely attempted 
access to her, and wa.s slain by her indignant 
father. His brother Prithiraj accepted the 
gage, and relying on bis honour she accepted 
him in anticipation. She accompanied her 
husband in an attack on the mahomedaus, 
when celebrating the Mohurram; the lance of 
Prithi and arrow of Tara Bai, slew the ma- 
homedan chief, and their followers, rushing 
on, regained Thoda. Prithiraj had been en- 
gaged in the war from the age of 14 to 23, 
when he was poisoned in revenge of an insult 
by his brother-in-law. lie died at Komulver; 
and Tara, too late to see him in life, burned 
herself with his remains. Their ashes .ire in 
a lonely gorge opposite the temple of Mama 
Devi, where the road leads to Alarwar. 

TARA DEVI, a mountain near Simla, 
composed of corralline magnesian limestone 
of fantastic shape, overhanging the road, and 
full (if fissures and caverns. 

TARAI, outer arid tracts, or else miasma- 
tic swamps at the skirts of the lowest Sub- 
riimalayan hills. 

TARAI. See Sam an garb a. 

TAll AKA I. See Knrilian. 

TARAMBA SHIKIN. Kashmir buck wheat. 

TARAMIRA. Hind. Raphanus raphanis- 
trum, also Brassica eruca, and Sinapis eruca, 

TARAMONI. Bkng. Scrissa feetida. 

TARANG-GILING. Malay. Ant-Eater, 
the Pangolin. 

TARANTARRA, in the Manja territory, 
the chief city of the Akali Sikhs, armed fana- 
tics. See Akali. 

TARANTULA MUSTARD. Sinapis sin- 
ensis. 

TARAR. Dioscorea deltoides, a wild yam, 

TARAR PATTR. Hind. Dioscorea deltoi- 
dea. 

TAR-ASUN a kind of beer of Q^ina,made 
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from barley or wheat, a pepared hop being 
added to the wort in brewing. — Simmonds, 

TARA-TEZAK. Lepidium sativum. 

TARAXACUM OFFICINALE, Dande- 
lion. Leontodon taraxacum. This plant is 
a native of Europe aud the Himalayas. 
The inspissated j uice of the plant, the infu- 
sion, decoction, and extract of the root, are 
strongly bitter, and prove tonic and diuretic, 
in large doses aperient. It is a favourite and 
useful remedy in the old hepatic diseases of 
persons who have long resided in India, and 
returned to a cold climate. The d<»se of the 
extract is 3 to 10 grains, thrice daily. — 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 407. 

TARBAGATAI. See Kirghis. 

TAR-HAN. Hind, a palmyra grove. Sin- 
darban, Hind, a forest of the Sandar or Acacia 
sundra. 

TARBUSH, a red cap worn by the Turk. 
It is a corruption from the Persian Sar-posh, 
head covering, head dress. The Anghv Saxon 
further debases it to Tarbrush. Fez, the 
other name for the Tarbush, denotes the place 
where the best were made. Some Egyptians 
distinguish between the two, calling the large 
high crimson cap Fez, the small one Tarbush. 
— Burton's pilgrimage to ^leccah, Vol, IL 
p. 275., 

TARBUZ. Hind. Pkus. Cucurbita citrul- 
lus, the water melon. 

TARCICE. Pol. Deals. 

TARDA VEL. >Spermacoce hispida. 

TARDI. Hind. Dioscorea deltoidea. 

TAREAQ FAM UQ, or TheriacaVeneta, the 
modern representative of the mithridatum of 
the ancients, is sold in iittle canisters in the 
bazars of India, on the pa[ier wrapper are 
printed in Persian, “ the Therlaof Aiidromachus, 
an invention of Theroii the Presbyter.” It is 
prepared, measured and made public by me, 
John Baptest Sylvester, in the Rialto, by 
authority of the excellent Goveriiriient Phy- 
siciaiis of ancient Righteousness and of the 
Council of Apothecaries and leaniea physi- 
cians.” 

TAREE, the juice or toddy of the palmyra 
tree, Borassus flabelliforriiis. 

TAREE MARA. Can. Yehcla, Matiu. Ter- 
minalia bellerica. 

TAREMOOK, known as Bail Kambar in 
Canarese, Ghassari in the Dekani, Lobar in 
the Mahratti, is a wandering blacksmith of 
the peninsula of India. 

TARENNA ZEYLANICA, GvEktn. .syn. 
of Stylocoryne Webera, A Ride, 

TARFA. See Kurdistan. 

TARI. Hind. Palm wine fromthe palmyra 
tree. 

TARl^, Bkng. Corypba taliera, Roxh, 
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TARIKAT. Arab. path. In the Mahomedan 
religion, tarikat means the path or way which 
lead.s, or is supposed to lead, to heaven.— 
Burton's Pilgrimage to Aleccah, Vol, 1, p. 22. 

TARIKH. Ar. a date, a history. Gibral- 
tar is Jabl-tarikh, the mountain of the date. 

TARIKII-I-BADAUNI, or Muntakhab-ut-* 
Tawaiikh, written by Mulla Abdul-Kadir 
Maluk-Shali of Badaun, and finished in 1595. 
It is a general history of India from the time 
of the Ghaznevides to the 40th year of Akbar. 
It contains a copious notice of the reign 
and character of Akbar, under whom the 
author lived. — Thomas Elliot's Hist, of Indian 
Muller's Lectures^ p. 143. 

TARIKH-l-HlND, a History of India 
written by Abu Rilian ji translation from an old 
Arabic history, made about A.D. 1216 ( A. H. 
613) by Mahomed, then residing at Uch in 
Sind, The ancient Arabic seems to have 
been written before A.D. 753. It is largely 
drawn upon by Nizam-iid-din, Ferhshta, Mir 
Masum and others. Chach-iiama is a Per- 
sian work descriptive of the Arab conquest 
of iSind. The Arab occupation of Sind was 
only temporary On their retreat, the terri- 
tory reverted to the rule of native princes, 
anti was practically independent until its ab- 
sorption into tile empire during the reign of 
Akbar, in A. D. 1592, for the successes of 
Mahmud of Ghazni made no permanent im- 
pression on them. Up to the time of Maho- 
med, the races in Arabia had been quarrel- 
ling with aud robbing their neighbours. But 
immediately on his dendse, his followers and 
disciples, whom his teachings had made bro- 
thers, moved with a spirit of unanimity. — El- 
Hot's Hut. of Indicia p. 9 . 

TAlllKII-l-\VASAF. composed, as appears 
by different dates, at the end of the thirteenth 
and beginning of the fourteenth century, by 
Abdullah, Shirazi. The style of this work is 
much admired by the Persians, although in 
many places so obscure and difficult, tliat to 
moat copies of it marginal explanations have 
been added. It contains the history ofHula’ku 
Khan and Chengiz Khon. — Ousdeu's Travels 

TAR'INGI. Can. Calysaccion longifolia, 
Roxh. Wight. 

TARINGAL of Spiti, tkc., the ibex. 

TARINE. A hard, fine, close-grained, 
rather heavy Ceylon wood, much resembling 
English birch. 

T ARTS A PALLI. See Jews. 

TAR WA I. PusnT, Ipomea turpethum. 
TARI YAT, TARA, TALIER. Beng. Cory- 
pha taliera. 

TARIZIIA, Hind. Microrhynclius nudi- 
caulis. 

TARJI. See Kelat, p. 491. 
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TAR-KA-GUK. Duk. Sugar from Boras- 
sua Habelliformis. 

TAR-KA-JHAR. Hind. Borassus flabelli- 
formis, Palmyra tree. 

TARKARI. Hind. Vegotabloa generiilly. 

TAR-KA-PATTA. Hind. Olay or palm 
leaves, on which the Asiatic peoples write with 
a style of steel. 

TARKIIA. Hind. Artemiaea Indica. 

TAR‘KHAN, a title bestowed by Chengiz 
Khan on two youths, Bata and Kaahlak, who 
overheard Aung or Prester John making ar- 
rangements to destroy Chengiz Khan. From 
these are said to have descended the Tar Khan 
dynasties of Khorasan and Tnrkistan. 

The Tar Khan dynasty of Sind are said to 
have been so denominated by Timur having 
sprung from Eku Timur ; when Tuktamish 
Khau was adva»icing against Timur, he was 
gallaiitjy opposed by the great grandson of 
Arghuu Khan, Eku Timur, who fell in the 
unequal cmllict. Timur, who witnessed the 
coiitliot, bestowed the title of Tar Khan on 
his surviving relatives. The origin of this 
titular term seems however doubtful, 
but it is an ancient one, as Tar Khan of 
Farghana, hospitably entertained the last 
monarch of Persia in A. I). 703. Tar Khans 
are mentioned as officers under the Khakan 
of the Khazar, to the west of the Caspian Sea. 
Their rule extended to A.D. 1591-2, and with 
them expired the independence of Sind as a 
kingdom; its history from that date merging 
into that of the empire of Timur. Scions of 
the Tar Khan family still reside at Nasrpur 
and Thatta. — EUi(^t Hist, of India^ p. .500. 

TARMHJ, also Tarbuz. Beng. Cucurbita 
citrullus, Linn. 

TARNl. Hind. Edwardsia mollis. 

TARO. Colocasia macrorrhiza. Taro of 
South seas, Colocasia autiquorum, iSchott; 
C. esculenta, tSch. 

TAROMl. See Inscriptions, p. 391. 

TAROOSEE. Mal. Green copperas, or 
green vitriol. 

TARRU. Hind. Hippophae rhamnoides. 

TARSHISH. Hkd. Beryl. 

TAHSHISH. of sacred history, is supposed 
by Sir J. E. Tenneut to be Galle. But 
Tarshish seems to have been a name 
given to several places, one of them in India, 
as the Dante, Kapi and Togai of the Hebrevv 
Bible are Indian names for ivory, apes, and 
peacocks, dant, Hindi, a tooth ; kapi, Tamil, 
a monkey ; Togai, a peacock. 

TARSIUS SPECTRUM. Geoff. 

Tarsius baiicanus, JJorsf. Lemur taraior, Raffles, 
Lemur spectrum, Pallas. Taraier, liajjen. 

Didolphis macrotarsuafi'e/tr 

The Tarsier inhabits Sumatra, Banca, Bor- 
neo, Macassar, Salayer; its habits are nocturnal. 
It is mild) gentle, and easily domesticated. 
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It lives on the tops of trees in the large damp 
forests ; it eats fruits and small animals. 
The inhabitants have a superstitious dread of 
it. 

TARSUS, on the river Cydiius, was situat- 
ed at the foot of the wooded slopes of Mount 
Taurus, and it guarded the great pass in that 
range between the Plirygiau tribes and the 
Phoiiician tribes. It was a city half Greek and 
half Asiatic, and had from the earliest days 
been famed for ship-building and commerce,— 
Sharpes History of Egypt^ Vol. 2, p, 55. 

TARTAR. 

WyuHtin, Pot. Holier Weinstein, Qer. 

Crude tartar Eng. Tartaro volgare, It. 

Algol ,, Tartarus, Lat. 

Tartre-crii, blaiic ct 1 T^irtaro Pout. Si’, 

rouge, Fu.* j Wimmi kaineu, Rub. 

A salt formed by deposit in wine casks. 

TARTAR, or Tahtah, a term vari- 

ously applied. The Manchu of China are 
called a Tartar rlynasty. The Bhot of the Hima- 
layan frontier of Tibet are called Tartars, as 
also are the Turks of Khoten and Yar- 
kand or Little Bokhara. The Tartars of 
Cliiiia arc Manchurian Tangus. The peo- 
ples who inhabit the vast regions of high 
Asia, bounded on the south by India, 
China and Persia ; on tlio east by the Sea of 
Japan ; on the west by the rivers which dis- 
embogue into the Caspian Sea and Black Sea, 
and on the north by the Frozen Ocean, are all 
known in Europe by the collective name of 
Tartar ; whatever imiy be the origin of this 
name, it is applied to numerous half civi- 
lized nations, ivho greatly dilfer from each 
other, to — 

The T.artarH of the Oxns, tlm kiiig’fs guard, 

First, with hlack sheep skin caps and with long 
spears ; 

Large men, large steeds ; who from Lokliara come, 
And Khiva, and ferment tlie milk of mares. 

Next, the mt)re temperate 'roorkuiuiiH of tl»o south 
The Tuka.s and tlie lances of Salorc 
And those from Altruck and the Caspian sands ; 
Light men, and on light steeds, who only driuk 
The acrid milk of camels and tlieir wdls. 

And then a swarm of wandering horse who carao 
From far, and a more doubtful service own’d ; 

The Tartars of Ferghana from the banks 
Of the Jaxartes, men witli scanty beards. 

And close-cut scull caps ; and those wihicr hordes 
Who roam over Kipchak and the northern waste, 
Kalmuks and unkempt Kuzzaks, tribes who stray 
Nearest the Pole, and wandering Kirgliizzea 
Who came on shaggy ponies from Pamere. 

It was from Tatary those people camo, who, 
under the successive names of Cymbrians,' 
Kelts, and Gauls, possessed all the northern 
part of Europe. The Goths, Huns, Alans, Swe- 
des, Vandals, and FVanks, were but swarms of 
the same hive 1 The name of Tatar, the terror 
of Asia and Europe, was applied promiscuously 
to all the nomadic warriors whom Asia in bye- 
gone years poured forth over Euro]|l5 * Origi- 
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Rally Tatar was a tiame of tbe MongoJic 
races, but, tlirongli their political ascendenc}’ 
ill Asia, after Cheiigis Jvbar«, it became 
usual to cull all the tribes wliich were 
under Mongolian sway by the name of 
Tatar. In linguistic works, Tataric is now 
used in two several senses. Following the 
example of writers of tlie middle ages, 
Tataric, like Scylhiaii in Greek, lias been 
fixed upon as the general term comprising 
all languages spoken by the iioinadic tribes 
of Asia. Hence it is used sometiines in the 
same sense in which we use Turanian. Second- 
ly, Tataric has become the name of that class 
of Turanian languages of whicli the Turkish 
is^tbe most prominent member. While the 
Mongolic class — that which in fact has the 
’greatest claims to the 'name of Tataric — is 
never so called, it has become an almost 
universal custom to apply this name to the 
third or Turkic branch of the Ural-Altaic 
division, and the races belonging to the brancli 
have in many instances themselves adopted 
the name. These Turkish, or as they are 
more commonly called, Tataric races, were 
settled on the northern side of the Caspian 
Sea. and on the Black Sea, and w'ere known 
as Komanes, Peclieneg, and Pmlgar, when 
conquered by the Mongolic army of the sou 
of Cheiigis-klian, who founded the Kapehakian 
empire, extending frojii the Dniester to the 
Yemba and the Kirgisiaii steppes. Russia, for 
two centuries, was under the sw’ay of these 
Khans, known as the Khans of the Golden 
Horde. Tliis empire was dissolved towards 
the end of the fifteenth century', and several 
smaller kingdoms rose out of its ruins, 
among which Krim, Kasan, and Astrachaii 
were the most important. The princes of 
these kingdoms still gloried in their descent 
from Chengis-khau, and had hence a right to 
the name of Mongol or Tatar. But their 
armies and subjects also, wlio were of Turkish 
blood, received the name of their princes; and 
their lanmiages continued to be called Tataric, 
even after the tribes by whom they were 
spoken had been brought under the Russian 
sceptre, and were no longer governed by 
khans of Mongolic or Tataric origin. 

It would perhaps be desirable to use Turkic 
instead of Tataric, when speaking of the 
third branch of the northern division of the 
Turanian family, did not a change of terrni- 
%iology generally produce as much confusion 
as it remedies. The recollection of their non- 
Tataric, i. e., iiomMongolic origin, remains, 
it appears, among the so called Tatars of 
Kasan and Astrachan. If asked whether they 
are Tatars, they reply no ; and they call their 
language Tarki or Turiik, but not Tatari. 
Nay, i\A consider Tatar as a term of abuse, 
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synonymous with robber, evidently from a 
recollection that their ancestors had once been 
conquered and enslaved by Mongolic, that is, 
Tataric tribes. All this rests on the authority 
of Klaproth, who during his stay in Russia 
had great opportunities of studying the lan- 
guages spoken on the frontiers of this half 
Asiatic empire. — MulUr's Leclures.p, 284-85. 
Though the word is very vaguely used, the 
populations to whom it is applied belong to 
one of three great groups, stocks, or families, 
the Turk, the Mongol, or the Tungus, 'It 
is necessary to insist upon this; because, 
whatever may be the laxity with which the 
term Tartar is used, it is, in Russian ethno- 
logy at least, a misnomer when applied to a 
Mongo). It is still worse to call a Turk a 
Kalnmk. This is because the populationsunder 
consideration are the fragments of four 
Turkish kingdoms or khanats, the khaiiats 
themselves being the fragments of the great 
Mongol empire of the Kipchak. But this 
great empire itself w^as, more or less, the 
consolid.ition of at least two older kingdoms 
compressed into one. There were the Mongols 
f Tennulzliin or Chengiz Khan. There 
were the Cliagatai Turk of Timur and his 
successors, whose origin was in the parts be- 
yond the Oxus, Bokliara and Ferghana, 
There were the three denominations of the 
Khazar, the Petsheneg, and the Cuniauian, the 
Chagiitni being the Turk of the dynasty to 
which Timur belonged. 

According to Moiintstuart Klpbinstonc, the 
I Tartar are divisible into Turk, Mongol, and 
Alanchus. The greater part of Timur's army 
was Turk ; and the Uzbek, who now possess 
Transoxiana ; the Turkoman, who reside both 
on the Oxus and in Asia Minor; the wander- 
ing tribes of the north of Persia, and the 
Othmanli or Turk of Constantinople, are all 
Turk. The ruling tribe, and the greater part 
of the army of Chengiz Khan, was Mongol. 
The Tartar dynasty, which now reigns in 
China and the adjoining part of Tartary, is 
Manchn. 

In India, the term Tartar is applied to 
designate the tribes north of the Himalaya, 
and Mr. Hodgson regards the Tamil as the 
more ancient Tartar immigrants, in contradis- 
tinction to the Tibetan and Plimalayau stock, 
who are more recent Tartars. 

Tartars occupy Ladak, except in the 
Dras valley. In all Tartar families there, the 
second sou is made a lama, and the third a 
tola, both being forbidden to marry ; in a 
manner obliged to renounce the world, having 
no interest in their father's property at his 
deatli. Tartars, met with by Mountaineer, ^ 
looked on fish as unfit for food. They ate 
tlic flesh of the wild horse. 
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Of the blackTartars, whohadoome from Tar- Mountaini and the couritiy of Retso, skirting 
tary with Timnr, he had settled part in Turkey, the borders of Persia, India, China, Corea, but 
and part in Khorassan. After his death they including part of Russia, with all the districts 
had dispersed. Nadir Shah had desired to which lie between the Glacial Sea, and that of 
reassemble them, and seven or eight thousand Japan. The Grand Tartary of the ancients may 
families had been brought together under thus be said to have extended from the Volga 
NajufF Ali Khan, the chief in whose service to the ocean, and from the Gihonto Siberia. 
Isaak Khan and his father were employed. Ptolemy divided this vast region into Scythia 
The Tzeremish resemble the Tartars in beyond, and this side the Jmaus. North of the 
their external appearance, and they also sources of the Ganges, a range of mountains 
wear their hair short ; but their language is extends to Kashgar, where it turns to the 
totally distinct, and they spring from a differ- north-east towards the river Hi ; this chain 
ent origin. They are the original inhabitants was called by Ptolemy the Imaua. That 
of the province of Cuzan and O-se-ta-our-han. part of Scythia on this side the Imans, which 
After the Russians had made themselves mas- lies between the Oxus and Jaxartes was 
ters of all these places, this people still con* known to llonian geographers as Transoxiipa, 
tinned to occupy the country to the left of and to the Arabs as Mawur-ul-Nahar. 

Cazan, and they have now been in subjection The tract formerly styled Chinese Tartary 
to the Russians for many years. — Latham lieseastofAfFghanistan and north of the British 
Nationalities of Europe^ YoL /. p. 249. lie- depeiidoiicy of Cashmere ; from the former 
cherches sur les Langues Tartares^ p, 1, 3. it is separated by the Pamere steppe, and from 
Kennedy on the Origin of Languages^ p. 57. Cashmere by the almost impassable barrier of 
Malcolm's Uistary of Persia, VoL IL, p. 226. the Kuen Lin mountains. It is a vast level 
TARTARIAN LAMB. Eno. Aapidium valley, irrigated by rivers and canals, and rich 
barometz, so enthusiastically described by in various minerals, including gold and coal. 
Darwin in his Botanic Garden, has long been It contains ioiir provinces, Kashgar, Yarkand^ 
celebrated in China. Tlie ingenuity of Chinese Aksoo and Khoten. The general population 
gardeners, taking advantage of the natural is a mixed breed, half Persian and half Kirghis, 
liabits of the plant, form it into a shape re- hut there are likewise the Kalmuk, Chinese, 
sernbling a sheep or other object. — WilUam's and a race called Tiinghani, who, thougii by 
Middle Kingdom^ p. 27o. extraction Chinese, are by religion mahome- 

TARTAillAN FURZE. Caragana Gerar- dan. These all, as a rule, occupy fixed habi- 
diana. tatioiis and follow agricultural pursuits. In 

TARTARIAN WHEAT. Hordeurn a3gi- 18G3, the Tungbani rose on their Chines© 
ccras. masters whom they overcame and com- 

TARTARIN. See Simiadae. pelled to adopt maliomedanism. Kashgar, in 

TARTARO. Pout, Sr. Tartaro volgare. It. I 860, fell to a party of Kipebak refugees 
Tartar. Kokand, driven out by the king of 

TARTRE-CRU, BLANC ET ROUGE. Bokhara ; Khoten became independent. 

Fr. Tartar. The great Turanian or Tartar family of lan- 

TARUK, also Taru. Bkng. Alpiniaallughas. | guages, is spoken by all the tribes from the Hi- 
also C(»rypha taliera. malaya to Okotsk and to Lapland, and includes 

TARTARY is a term applied in Europe to the Hungarian, Krimean, and Turkish. In 
an innumerable multitude of nations, by India, there are three or four distinct branches 
whom the rest of Asia and all Europe basin of this family of languages, and conse- 
different ages been overrun,aiid their countries quciitly of the Turanian race : — in the North 
are denominated, as various images have pre- aro the Himalayan dialects and tribes, from 
sented themselves to various fancies, the great Upper and Lower Kanawar on the Sutlej to 
hive of the northern swarms, the nursery of the Biitani of the extreme east ; then we have 
irresistible legions, and, by a stronger metaphor, the Lohitic class, comprising, with the Biir- 
the foundery of the human race. Sir William mese and others of tho oasieni peninsula, the 
Jones defines their boundaries by a line drawn dialects of the Naga and Mikir tribes in 
from the mouth of the Oby to that of the Assam, and of the Boda, Kachari, Kuki and 
Dnieper, and bringing it back eastward across Garo in Eastern Bengal. Nearly related to 
the Euxine, so as to include the peninsula of this class is the Kol or Munda family, inchid- 
Krim, extend it along the foot of Caucasus, by ing the Kol, Sonthal and Bliumij of Singh- 
the rivers Cur and Aras, to the Caspian lake, bhum and Western Bengal, and the.Mnndala 
from the opposite shore of which follow the of Chota Nagpur. The fourth class is the 
course of the Jaihun and the chain of Caucasian Tamulic or Dravidian, to which belong the 
hills as far as those of Imaus : whence continue Brahui of Baluchistan, the Condi, the Tuluva 
the line beyond the Chinese wall to the White of Kanada, the Karnata of the {SWahratta 
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country, the Toda of the Nilgiris, the Malay- 
alam of Travaiikur, the Tamil and Telugu. 
The Kur or Muasi, and the Korku in Hush- 
angabad, and westward in the forests on the 
Tapti and Narmada, until they come in contact 
with the Bhil of the Vindhya bills, and the 
Nahal of Kimndesh belong to this Kol family ; 
indeed Mr. Ifislop held that the word Kur is 
identical with Kol— 3/, Be Guignes, Sir W- 
Jones's Works, Voh 3, p, 72. 

TARUKA, Hind. Sans. Alpiniaalhugas. 

TAHUKESHWARA. Sans., from tarikS, 
a saviour, and e^shw&rX, a god. 

TARAKA-JIT. Sans., from tar&kS, and 
jee, victory. 

TARUM. Malay. Indigofera tinctoria. In- 

digl. 

TARUM. Beng. Hind. Aloe perfoliata. 

TAKU.M of Pliny, Lat. Eagle wood. 

TARUSL Mal. Sulphas ferri. Green cop- 
peras. Green vitriol ; Sulphate of iron. 

TARW. Dot. Wheat. 

TARWAAD, on the Malabar coast, a family 
community living according to the Mamma- 
katayam rule of inheritance, or descensus a 
matrice with a karuaven or head. See P<)ly* 
andry, p. 108. 

TARWAR. Cassia auriculata, rAiin. 

TARU orKHO-THU. See Karen, p. 466. 

TASMAH BAZEE. A term applied in 
Hindustan to a class of Thugs, professional 
murderers, who destroyed their victims by 
means of a tasmah or belt. 

^TA-SOUNG-LET-WAIl. Burm. Juglans 
tricocca. 

TASSADUQ. Ar. an offering, a sacrifice. 

TASAR. IIiND, Sambucus ebulus. 

TASBIH. Ae. Hind. Pers. a rosary. A 
mahomedan rosary consists of 99 beads, 
sometimes more, to stand for certain prayers. 
All mahomedans usually carry a chaplet of this 
description. Amulets are also worn on the 
person as a protection from evil ; these are 
porlioiis of the Koran, or the whole book, 
written exceedingly small, enclosed in cases 
and bound on the arm. Cornelians, and bits of 
coloured glass having the names of God, and 
hia family, and verses of the Koran engraved 
on them. 

TASli. Cloth interwoven with gold or sil- 
ver thread. 

TASHHIR. Hind. A public disgraceful 
punishment in the time of the emperors of 
India ; the culprit had his face blackened, 
and wa» made to ride, with his face to the 
tail, on a donkey through the streets of the 
city. 

TASHKEND, in Central Asia, haisr been a 
Russian advanced post. 

T^rSOUNG. Burm, a pavilion. 
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TAT. Beno. Corchorus olitorius. Gunny 
Coarse matting made of *‘san” and other 
materials. 

TAT. Hind. Saccharum semidecumbens. 

TATA. Sans. Borassus fiabelliformis, the 
palmyra tree. 

TAT AKU. Tici.. Olay. Leaf of palmyra 
used for writing on with a style. 

TATA KURA. Tel., also Perugu Tata 
Kuril, Tel. Amarantus oleraceus. 

TATA NELA VEMU, Tel. Radhidospora 
glabra, Neef. Justieia glabra, Roxb. 

TAT AUK. Hind. Impatiens, sp. also 
Artemisia fiidica. 

TATA-YOUBA. Caryocar. 

TATCHAWARI — ? A stable or coach fac- 
tory. 

TATI-AKU. Tel Cadjan. Anglo-Malay. 

TA'IT BELLAM. Tel. Sugar from Boras- 
sus fiabelliformis, palmyra .sugar. 

TATI CHETTU. Tel. Borassus flabelli- 
formi‘», Linn. 

TATI GEDDA. Ticl. Root of Borassus fla- 
belliforuiis. 

TATI KALLU. Tel. Palm wine from Bo- 
rassus fiabelliformis. 

TATI KELANGU. Tel, root of Borassus 
fiabelliformis. 

TATI NxVR. Tel. Fibre of Borassus flabel- 
liformis. 

TATI PANDU. Tel. Fruit of Borassus 
fiabelliformis. 

TAT MO HANG, also Tat-palanga, Hind. 
Bignonia Indica, Linn. 

TATOO. See Seinang. 

TATOW, See Kyaiis, p. 5078. 

TATRX. Hind. Rhus buckiamola, R. suc- 
ceclanea. 

TA-TSIAN-LOO, the border town and cus- 
toms station of We.sfceru China. Beyond tliis 
point, a handful of tea, a few needles, or a few 
yards of white or blue thread, are of more 
value than gold, .silver, or copper coin ; indeed 
the latter are useless, while sycee .silver and 
rupees are only exchanged at a considerable 
loss. Leaving behind the magnificent gorge 
of Ta-tsiau-loo, with its perpendicular walls of 
mountains, travellers follow up the stream, 
which, flowing through it, joins the Tatow- 
ho at the foot of the gorge ; by noon 
they can reach the summit of the Jeddo 
range of mountains, which may be said to 
form the great natural wall of Western China. 
From this point two days journey brings 
them to the little town of Hokow, situated on 
the left bank of the river Yarlong, a tributa- 
ry of the Kin-char or Yang-tsze River — Geog, 
Soc- Pro. 1870. 

TATTA, a city of Hyderabad in Sind, 
at the head of the delta of the Indus. The 
population in 1828 was 40,000. Maurice states 
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that Tatta is the Daibul of the Persian Ubiei 
of Sir William Jones. The statement is mad 
by Ferishta, who was probably followed b; 
^laurice, but Elphinstone shows (Book V 
( hap. 1) that Tatta cannot be Dival o; 
DeVal, celebrated ftir the siege by the Arabi 
under Mahomed Qasim in A.D. 711. The poin 
has been discussed also by lleniiell, Burton 
and many other writers, but with no aatisfac 
tory result. — Cal» Rev. Jan. 1871. Burner 
Sindh, 

TATTAN. Tulu. See Kummaler. Polyandry 
p. 109. 

TATTA PYER, Tam. Lablab vulgaris. 

TATTARAN and LANAWAN,tvvo smal 
islands of the Philippine group, of mid 
dling height. 

TATTI, Hind, a n»atted screen, kept we 
to cool the wind entering a house. 

TATTI CHETTU, Tel. Palmyra tree, 
Borassus flabelliformis. 

TATTOO ? Hind, a pony. 

TATOOING the body with various figures 
of aniiuols or plants, or with scrolls, has been 
in use from the most ancient times. It was 
forbidden by Moses in the Levitical law, 
was not known among the Copts, but must 
always have been in use among the Lower- 
Egyptiaus- It was used by the Arab prisoner 
of Rameses, and is practised by the Egyp- 
tian Arabs of the present day. On the re- 
turn of Philpator to Egypt, he showed hi 
hatred of the Jewish nation by his treatment 
of the Jews in Alexandria. He made a law, 
that they should lose the rank of Macedoiiian.s, 
and be enrolled among the class of Egyp- 
tians. He ordered them to have their bodies 
marked with pricks, in tlio form of an ivy- 
leaf, in honour of Bacchus ; and those who re- 
fused to have this done were outlawed, or 
forbidden to enter the C(»nrts of justice. The 
king himself had an ivy-leaf marked with 
pricks upon his forehead, from which he 
received the nickname of Gallus. The 
Fellahin or country women of Palestine gene- 
rally tatoo star# and dots, with gunpowder, 
on their foreheads, lips, chins, breasts, arras, 
hands and feet. The tatooiug of women 
is a practice very prevalent amongst several 
of the races in Persia. The inah»)medans of 
India do not tattoo or mark their skins in any 
way, neither men nor women, but most of the 
women of the Dravidian races mark their 
fore arms, from the wrist to the elbow with 
scrolls. The Kheriah, Juanga, Mundah, 
and Oraon girls have lines tattooed on the 
forehead and temple, and dots in the chin and 
nose. The Singhbum girls have a tattooed 
arrow. Oraon boys have severely tattooed 
arms. Every male Burmanis tattooed in his 
boyhood from the waist to the knees : in 
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fact he has a pair of breeches tattooed on 
him : the pattern is a fanciful medley of ani- 
mals and arabesques, but it is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable save as a general tint, excepting 
on a rather fair skin, tracing on various parts, 
the figures of animals or plants, in a manner 
so pleasing that British officers have often 
been attracted to submit to the painful and 
barbarous process. Tattooing of the Burmans 
is not unfrequently followed by sloughing and 
death. In Fiji this practice is confined to the 
women, the operation being performed by mem* 
hers of their own sex, and applied solely to the 
corners of the mouth, and those parts of the 
body covered by the scanty clothing worn 
by them. The skin is punctured by an 
instrument made of bone, or by the spines of 
the shaddock-tree, whilst the dye injected 
into the punctures is obtained chiefly from 
the candle-nut. They believe that the 
custom was commanded bj' Degei, their 
supreme deity. Neglect of this divine com- 
mandment is believed to be punished after 
death. In Polynesia the practice seems to 
have attained its culminating point in the 
Society Islands aud the Marquesas, where 
both men and women submitted to it ; in 
Samoa and Tonga, it is restricted to the men, 
in Fiji to the women, and altogether ceasing 
in the new Hebrides. Tradition however asserts 
that the custom was known in Fiji before its 
being adopted in Samoa or Tonga. Two 
goddesses, Taema and Tijafainga, swam 
from Fiji to Samoa, and on reaching the 
latter group, commenced singing, “ Tatoo the 
nen but not the women." Hence, the two 
were worshipped as the presiding deities by 
hose who followed tatooing as a trade. — Gal- 
mi's Vacation Tourists^ V. 259, 260. Sharp's 
History of Egypt. Vol. I. p. 344. G. A, 
DeBode's Travels in Lurisian and Arabistan^ 
85. 

TATTH AMMAVARU. See Hindu. 
TATTUR. Hind. Datura stramonium. 
TATUA. Hind. Prinsepia util is. 

TATUA. Hind. Calligonum polygonoides. ^ 
TAT UN. Ar. Tobacco. 

TATURA. Turk. Thorn apple. 

TATWAM. See Hindu. 

TAT WEN. Hind. Artemisia sacrorum, 

TAU. Hind. Grislea tomentosa. 

TAU of the Egyptians, a cross, anciently a 
symbol of the generative power, was trans- 
formed into the Bacchic mysteries. Such a 
cross was found on the wall of a house iu 
Pompeii in juxta position with the Phallus 
with symbols embodying the same idea. 

TAU BOKE. Bdrm. Diospyroa sp. 
TAUHID. See Kalamah. 
TAU-KYET-THWON. Borm, Allium por- 
rum, IF. 
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TAWAR. 


TAU-MA-GYEE. BuiEUff. 4 species of 
BIjeocarpus, tree generally very large. Grain 
clear and straight ; timber highly prized. — 
Malcom. vol. I. p. 188. 

TAN MUNG4SEE. Bctrm. Cassia 

TAUNPOONI. Malay. Artocarpua echi 
nata, Eoxb. 

TAUP-SHA, An Amherst wood, employ- 
ed for house posts, and would answer for 
common carpentry, but it is liable to split ; 
the bark is supposed to be medicinal. — Cal. 
Ex. 1851. 

TAUU. HiNP.Bauhiniaracemosa, E. vahlii. 

TAURA. IIiND. Machilus odoratissirnus, 
Poiinisetum cencliroides. 

TAUIIIS, the modern Tabriz was the 
capital of more than one dynasty, and 
throughout tlie middle ages was a chief point 
of contact and trade between the Latin and 
Oriental worlds. It has been identified not 
only with Shushan of Esther, and the 
Achmetha of the Apocrypha, but with the 
northern Ecbatana and half a dozen other 
ancient cities of fame. Rawlinson, however, 
considers it not to be older than the third 
century. — Chardin^ Amsierd.y 1735, 1. 268 ; 
Jontn. Asiat.y 8. II. IV. 117 ; J. E. G. 
S., X. 109, in Vide Cathay I. p- 48. Miynan's 
Travels, p. 334. 

TAURUS. See Koh, Kurdistan, Mesopo- 
tamia. 

TAUTA'NG. The name of a tribe whom 
the Heuma populations describe as living 
beyond their boundary. See iVIowtu. 

TAUT’H, Sans, father, supposed to be 
the Teuthes and Tot’h, the mercury of Egypt. 
-^Tod. 

TAUWERK. Ger. Cordage. 

TAU-YEW. Burm, Inga "bigemina. 

TAVADU, a dry measure in Mysore, of 
1 lb. 2 solas of 8 oz. — Simmonds' Diet. 

TAVAKANCHANAM Tel. Baiihinia, 
species. Perhaps a clerical error for Deva-kan- 
chanani. 

TAVAKU, Tam. Cochlospermum gossy- 
piura, DC. 

TAVALAM, a term which, substituting 
bullocks for camels, is equivalent to a caravan. 
The class of persons engaged in the traffic in 
Ceylon, of carrying light loads on pack oxen, 
who resemble in their occupations the Baujari 
of Hindustan. — Tennent Ceylon , p. 53. 

TAVATIKI. Tel. Schmiedelia serrata, 
DC. 

TAVERNIER, a traveller in India, and the 
history written by him merits mention, for the 
fidelity of his description of countries little 
known. He was by birth a Swiss, the 
son of a very able geographer : he himself was 
the greatest traveller of his .age. Besides his 
EuropeaiU tftivels in the early part of his life, ' 


he spent forty years in six journeys into 
Turkey, Persia, and India, and entered deeply 
into commerce, chiefly in that of jewels. He 
determined on a seventh voyage, but died 011 
the road, at Moscow, in 1689, aged 84. — 
Pennant^s Hindoostaiiy Vol. II. p. 5, 6. 

TAVITI-CHETTU. Tel. Caralluma adscen- 
dens, R. Br. 

TAVIZ, Pers. a charm. The practice of 
binding sentences of the Koran on the arm 
would seem to be alluded to iii Deut. xi. 
18. Therefore shall yo lay up these my words 
in your heart and in your soul, and bind them 
for a sign upon your hand that they may be 
as frontlets between your eyes. The extract 
is usually a slip of paper with a quotation 
from Holy Writ, some curious spell to avert 
the evil eye, or a song to some dead saint. 
These are the characts” of ancient days, 
commonly used in different parts of Europe. — 
Biirton's Semde, Vol. I, p. 280. 

TAVOLE. It. also Piane, It. Deals, 

TAVON. BtJfiM. Baskets. 

T A VO Y TOWN, in lat. 14° 5/ N. and long. 
98*^ 13' E., is built on the east bank of a river 
of the name. The river is rendered intricate, 
by numerous shoals and low islands, the rise 
and fall on springs is 18 feet, and velocity of 
tide is knots per hour. 

Tavoy town is on the left bank of the Tavoy 
river in the T^uasserim provinces, and was tak- 
en by the British on the 1 5th September 1 824. 
In the neighbourhood of Tavoy are two sacred 
lakes, two small currentless basins in tho 
Pagaya river at the foot of pagoda crowned 
precipices, one to two hundred feet high. 
A fish, a species of barbel, (Barbus mortonius) 
is held sacred to the pagodas by the bud- 
dbists, and come in shoals for rice thrown to 
them by passers bye, as fearless of man as the 
barking deer that drinks their waters. Tavoy 
province is 1,200 square miles and has 50,000 
people. 

TAVOY ISLAND, extends from ]at.l3° 
13' to 12^^ 55' N. long. 98° 14'. It is of mid- 
dling height, about two miles in breadth and 
six leagues in length. It is tlfb most northern 
of the group called the Mergui Archipelago. 
It has Port Owen, a good harbour, on its east 
side. 

TAVOY POTATO. Dioscorea fasciculata. 

TAWA, Hind. See Tuwa. 

TAWAF, or circumambulation of the Kaaba 
at Meccah, must never be performed at the 
tomb of Mahomed. See Tayf. 

TAWAI of Trans-Indus. Fragaria vesca, 
Linn. 

TAWALLY, a large island fronting the S. 
W. part of Gillolo. 

TAWAR, or Tor, Hind, the elephant cree- 
per, Bauhinia racemosa. 
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TAXIDIA LEUCURl/s. 

TAWAS, Mal. Jav, Alum. 
TAWEE-TAWEE ISLANDS, forming the 
south-west part of the Sooloo Archipelago, 
extend nearly to the peninsula of Usang, the 
extremity of which forms the north-east point 
of Borneo. They consist of an extensive 
chain of islands very imperfectly known. See 
Leegetan islands. 

TAWl. Hind. Qrislea tornentosa. Roxh, 

TAWIZ. Ar. Hind. Pujrs. Charms. 

TAWMARA, properly Tamarai. Tam. 
Nelumbiiim speciosiim. 

TAWMARA DARUM, properly Tamara 
Darurn. Tel. Nelumbium speciohurn. 

TAWMARAI KALANGU, Tam. Root of 
Nelumbium speciosum. 

TAWMARAI NULU. Tam. Nelumbium 
speciosum. 

TAWNI, in Tamil, TANIKI MARUM in 
Malaysia. This tree grows to about three 
and a half feet in diameter, and from thirty 
to forty-live long j wood is of a whitish colour, 
and is used by the natives for catamarans, ca- 
noes, <kc. It produces a fruit which the native 
medical men of India use as a purgative in 
oases of fever, &c. ; the timber is not durable 
or of much use. — Edye^ M. and 

TAW-SHOCK. Burm. Limonia carnosa. 

TAW-THE-DIN-BIN. Burm. Ricinus 
diococa. 

TAWURI, T'hori, or Tori, a race dwelling 
in the desert of Rajputnah. These engross 
the distinctive epithet of Bhoot, or ‘evil spir- 
its,* and the yet more emphatic title of ‘sons 
of the devil.' Their origin is doubtful, but 
they rank with the Bawuri, Khengar, and 
other professional thieves scattered over Raj- 
poo tana, who will bring you either your ene- 
my’s head or the turban from it. They are 
found in the thuls of Daodpotra, Beejnote, 
Noke, Noakote, and Oodur. They are pro- 
prietors of cam el .s, which they hire out, .and 
also find employment as convoys to caravans. 

TAXIDIA LEUCURUS, the Tibetan 
Badger, Thumpha of the Tibetans, inhabits 
the plains of Tibet ; total length 37 
inches, whereof the tail, with the hair, is 10 
inches, and without it 7. The head is5j 
inches, the palm and nails 3|, the plants or 
rest of the hind foot, from heel to end of the 
nails, 4, the longest claw or nail IJ, the ear 1^, 
the longest hair of the body 4^. The aspect 
is entirely that of a long-tailed Badger, with 
somewhat smaller head and longer finer fur 
than usual. The small head is conico depress- 
ed with remote ears and eyes, and sharp elon- 
gated face. The muzzle or nude extremity of 
the nose is clearly defined, rounded, prolong- 
ed beyond the teeth, and has an abrupt ob- 
lique termination in front. The oval nos- 
trils are opened entirely to the front, their 
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lateral prolongation being merely linear and 
very much curved. The lips are thin and al- 
most void of moustaches, aud there is a still 
fainter indication of the tufts proper to the 
cheeks, chin, and eyebrows. The small pig- 
like eyes are situated midway between the 
ears and tip of the snout. The ears are oval^ 
well developed and tending to a point.— A/r. 
Hodgson in Jour. Ben. As. Soc. 

T AXIL A, the country between the Indus 
and Uydaspes, frequently mentioned in the 
history of Alexander. See Bactria, p, 284. 
Chaiidragupta. Greeks of Asia. Iran. 

TAXUS BACCATA. The Himalayan Yew. 
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This tree occurs in many parts of the 
Punjab Himalaya, up to the Indus, at from 
5,000 to 10,000 feet, but sparingly in almost 
all except in parts of Hazara, where it is pretty 
common. Itis ahard, heavy, strong wood, is to- 
lerably elastic, and is used for making native 
bedsteads, and in some parts for jampan poles, 
buggy shafts, and on the Sutlej for bows. The 
wood of an old tree is of a fine red colour and 
polishes well, and seems adapted for upholstery 
purposes, it is well fitted for turning, and 
Vigne states that in Kashmir it is used for 
making clogs. The leaves of this tree are 
sold in the bazaars of the N. W. Provinces of 
India, under the name of “ Burmee’’ or Zur- 
nub. Taxus baccata or “ Tingschi/* is the yew 
whose timber is red. It is comparatively 
scarce in Sikkim. It is found, however, in the 
Sutlej valley between Ilampur and Sung- 
nam, at an elevation of 9,000 to 10,500, Its 
appearance and form of growth vary much, 
when it grows in the higher latitudes, 
and when growing in deep forests. It 
is a large tree with naked trunk. It is often 
of great thickness, but seldom attains any great 
height ; the thick trunk generally dwindles 
away or divides into branches at a few feet 
above the ground. On the skirts of the 
forests, it is almost a prostrate bush, while 
on open slopes it becomes a stout, dense, and 
tabular branched tree. Hooker, Vol. 1, p, 45. 
LL Col. Lake. Com. Jhidlundur. Cleghorn 
Pnnjah Report^ p. 63. 

TaUtiJS CUSPIDATA. S. and Z. and 
Taxus adpussa, Knight^ are trees of Japan* 

TAY. Burk. Ebony. Diospj^ei ebenum. 
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TA-7A. Bubm, a constellation. See As 
tronomy. 

TAYA ISLANDS, separated from the is- 
land of Hainan, consists of two groups of six, 
or seven high barren ihlands. 

TAYANI. See Resina. 

TAYA. Tam. Father. Tya-pan, father and 

other. 

TA-YAN. Burm. Grewia floribunda, Wall. 
also Excoecaria agallocba, Linn. 

TAYET KHYEE. Burm. This timber 
tree, of maximum girth, 2 cubits, and maximum 
length, 15 feet, is abundant all over the Tenas- 
serim provinces. When seasoned it floats in 
water. It yields a pretty wood in grain, but 
one which rots readily when it dies. It is of 
no durability . — Captain Dance. 

TAYF is the participle of the Arabic verb 
Tafa, which ' signifies to go round ; it is es- 
pecially applied to the religious ceremony of 
mahomedaii pilgrims of going round the Ca’aba 
at Mecca. It is the encircling of holy places 
so often alluded to in the Old Testament, and 
still practised by the budd’hists, the hindus 
Christians and mahomedans. Psalm xxvi. 6 
says, I will wash mine hands in innocency, so 
will I compass thine altar 0 Lord. Hindu 
women often compass their husbands as in 
Jeremiah xxxi. 22. Hindus and buddhists 
circle from right to left, llomish priests and 
mahomedans from left to right. The Persian 
couplet says : Tuaf-i-Kaaba-i-dil kun, gar 
dill dari, circle the holy place of your heart 
if you have a heart. — Hamilton s Sinai 
Hedjaz, Soudan, p. 152, 153. See I’awaf. 

TAYF. At a short distance, near one of the 
gates, the Bab-ul- Yemen, outside the town of 
Tayf to the west, a five sided block of granite, 
rising in a slant from the ground, is pointed 
out as the idol “ In its greatest length, 

it measure.^ about twelve feet, and four feet 
and a half to its highest edge. Another of the 
idols of the old Arab.s, El Izzah, is within 
the town ; like the lat it is an unhewn stone, 
with a depression or hollow on the north side, 
resembling a water- worn boulder. Whether 
any .well authenticated tradition, or merely 
popular love for assigning sites to well known 
names, be the origin of these appellations, 
Barton could not learn. They are mentioned 
in the chapter of the Koran, called the Star, 
liii. 19,23. “What think you of El Lat and 
Izzah and Marrat, the third ? They are but 
names you and your fathers have given them.” 
El Lat was adored at Tayf,but there is not only, 
he believes, no ancient authority for nUcing 
the worship of El Izzah here, but it fllwl lot 
even seem to have been a stone, but rather 
the trunk of ^ tree or a wooden image which 
was burned by Mahomed’s order. The dimen- 
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sions of the stones pointed out as El Lat 
correspond to the description given by Hero- 
dotus and his commentator of the idol Alilat 
AAtXar, or AXtar, whom he compares to Urania^ 
Lat may not improbably have been such a 
stone as that pointed out to Hamilton. That 
it was this identical one, Burton cannot help 
doubting, notwithstanding* the tradition of the 
place. Herodotus mentions another deity, 
Urotalt, OvpoTaXr, whom he identifies with the 
great Bacchus, but this can hardly be other 
than a slight corruption of the title of the 
Supreme God (Allah taalah) the r and I 
being easily convertible sounds. — Hamilton's 
Sinai lied jaz, Soudan, p. 6\. BurtonU 
Pilgrimage. 

TAYING. See Mishmi. Muttak, Singbpo- 

TAYLI-MARAM. Tam. One of the sand- 
bindiuij plants. 

TAYLOR, Dr. James. Author of Topogra- 
phy of Dacca, Calcutta, 1840. 

TAYLOR, Captain Meadows, rose in the 
Nizam’s service. He wrote Memoirs of a 
Thug, 3 vols. 1840 ; also on Celtic remains 
near Ferozabad, Deccan, in Bom. As. Trans. 
1851, 52. also Tara. 

TAYLOR, Revd. W., of Madras. Author 
of an account of the seven pagodas, in Mad. 
Lit. Trans. 1844, 1. 50. On supposed early 
Celtic and Scythian vestiges in various parts 
of the Carnatic. — Ibid, 1847-48. 

TAYL-KODOKIIOO. Tiaridium Indicum. 

TAY-LAK-YOUK. Burm. Sulphuret of 
Antimony. 

TAYMCNUS. See Jews. Kalmuck. 

TAYN, Tam. Honey. 

TAYNaM. See Tin. 

TAYNDAUNG. Burm. The basket mea- 
sure, by which rice is sold in Rangoon, equal 
to 56 lbs. nominally, but in reality often but 
53 J lbs. — Simmond's Diet. 

TAYNGAY. Tam. Cocoa-nut palm, 

TAYNGaY YENNAI. Tam. Cocoa-nut 
oil, &c. 

TAYAR TAYZEE, a mahomedan domestic 
ceremony. 

TAYSAAN. Chinese. Raw silk of Nanking 
the Tat-saii of the Chinese, inferior in quality 
to Tsat-lie, but superior to Canton silk. — 
Simmond's Diet, 

TAY-THA. Burm. A timber tree of Am. 
herst, Tavoy and Mergui, maximum girth 
3 cubits, and maximum length 15 feet. Scarce 
in Amherst, but abundant towards Tavoy, 
and found inland also along the sea coast all 
over the provinces. When seasoned it floats 
in water. It is subject to the dry rot when 
seasoned ; is a useless wood, and not recom* 
mended . — Captain Dance. 

TAY THEE. Burm. Diospyros kaki. 
TAYUM. Tangala. Indigoferatinctoria. 
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TAYUMAN, of Java, a wo6d resemying 
Kamuniiig, and very much esteeined. 

TAYUNQ. Bibaya. Indigofera tinctoria. 

TAY YO THA. Burm. A timber tree of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum 
giith 2 cubits, and maximum length 18 feet. 
It is very abundant on the sea*coHst and adja- 
cent islands of these provinces. Wheiiseaaon- 
ed it floats in v(ater. It is used for oars and 
masts of boats. When this wood is cut, a 
very acrid caustic juice or sap flies from it, 
which will destroy sight if it touch the eye ; 
or, if it fall on the face, it raises blisters. A 
wood dangerous to work, and not durable. — 
Captain Dance. 

TAYZEE, adateof the moon, so called only 
ill the month Suffer- 

TAZAO, an affluent of the Kabul river. 

TAZAK TSUN. Hind. Rhododendron 
anthropogon. 

TAZEEA or TaVmot, the representation of 
the tomb of Hussan and Hnossein. 

TAZEEA KHANA? ti)e house of mourn- 
ing or Ashoor khana 

TA ZEEN BAN. Bukm. Bolbophyllum 
suuipia, Lind* 

TAZTAH, Tazia Khanah. See Asluira. 
Tazeeab ; Tabut. 

TA-ZOUNG. Burm. An oni amen ted shed, 
or roof, over an image of Gautama, 

TO HA. See.Kangue. 

TCIIAl. Rus. Turk. Tea. 

TCHERKESS, See Kabarda. 

TCHERMALA. Sec Karadagh. 

TCHING-TOU-FOU, the capital of the 
province of Ssetchouen, is one of the finest 
towns in China. It is situated in the 
middle of an admirably fertile plain, watered 
by beautiful streams, and bounded towards 
the horizon by bills of graceful and varied 
forms. The principal streets are of a good 
width, paved entirely with large flagstones, and 
so clean that you can scarcely, as you pass 
through them, believe yourself to be in a 
Chinese town. — Hue. Chinese Empire^ Fo2. I„ 
p. 79. 

TCHITREA MELANOGASTERSwain- 
soN. An Abyssinian bird in plumage like 
some specimens of Tch. affinis, Blyth, but 
the bill and feet much smaller, 

TCHOKPO 1 Juniperus recurva. 

TCHOU-MA. Chin. China grass, Rheea. 

TEA. 

Chai, Ar. Kash. Pebs. | Cha, Chin. Guz. Hind. 

Rus. Turk, j , Port. 
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Te, Chin. Dot. It, 

Malbal. Sp. Black T. itam, green 
The, Fr. T. putcb, Teh. 

ThI, Gee. Chah, Malay. 


Tea is the leaf of a species of the genus 
Thea, a native of China, Japan and Assam, and 
cultivated in Brazil, and other places. The 
Honorable Mr. Morrison says that the total 
exportation of tea from China, was put 
down at 350,000 pecula or forty mil- 
lions of pounds, but it was probably nearer 

427.500 peculs, or fifty-seven millions of 
pounds ; viz. to England, 40,000.000 lbs. j to 
the United States 14,000,000 lbs. ; and to^ 
all other countries, 3,000,000 lbs. which at 25 
taels per pecul, amounts to 10,687,500 taels 
or 14,500,000 dollars. The present duty of 
25t. exclusive of all shipping and other 
charges, which were before included in tho 
total sum of 5 tael paid the hong-merchants 
as duty. The immense trafl&c in the produce 
of this simple shrub, affords one of the 
most remarkable illustrations of the enter- 
prise and energy of modern commerce. The 
trade in tea now gives employment to upwards 
of 50,000 tons of British shipping, and about 
ten millions sterling of British capital, pro- 
ducing a revenue to Great Britain of nearly 
six millions sterling. 

Articles of such vast consumption as tea 
and coffee (amounting together to more than 

343.500 tons annually), forming the chief 
liquid food of whole nations, must exercise 
a great influence upon the health of the 
people. There is scarcely any country in 
the world in which a dietetic drink or bever- 
age resembling tea is not prepared, and in 
general use from some exotic or indigenous 
shrub. The two chief plants laid under 
contribution are, however, the Chinese tea- 
plant, and a species of holly peculiar to South 
America producing the Paraguay tea. Astoria 
theiformis is used at Santa Fe as tea. The 
leaves of Canothus Aniericanus, an astringent 
herb, have been used as a substitute, 
under the name of New Jersey tea. Tea 
by many is looked on more as a luxury 
than of use to the human system, but Liebig 
without entering minutely into the medical aq- > 
tion of caffeine, theiue, <fec., says it will surely 
appear a most striking fact, even if we were 
to deny its influence on the process of secre^- 
tion, that the substance, with the addition of 
oxygen and the elements of water, can yield 
taurine, the nitrogenised compound peculiar 
to bile : — 

Carbon. Nitrogen. Hydrogen. Oiygen. 

1 atom caffeine or 

theipe =82 5 2 

9 atouv^iter = ... .. 9 9 , 

9 atoms oKy^n - .. 9 


= 2 atoms taurine . . 8 


2 U 

4 9 
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The first tea imported into England a 
, package of two pounds, by the East India OoiA^ 
pany> in 1664, as a present to the king ; in 
1667, another small importation took place, 
from the Company’s factory at Bantam. The 
directors ordered their servants to send home 
by their shiiw 1 00 pounds weight of best tea 
they could get,” Jn 1678 were imported 
4,713 lbs. ; but in the six following years the 
entire imports amounted to no more than 410 
lbs. According to Milburn's “ Oriental Com- 
merce,” the consumption in 1711 was 
141,995 lbs. ; 120,595 lbs. in 17l5 ; and 
237,904 lbs. in 1720. In 1745 the amount 
was 730,729 lbs. For above a century and 
a half, the solo object of the East India 
Company’s trade with China was to provide 
tea for consumption of the United Kingdom. 
The Company had the exclusive trade, and 
were bound to send orders for tea, and to 
provide ships to import the same, and always 
to have a year’s consumption iu their 
warehouses. The teas were disposed of in 
London, where only they could be imported, 
at quarterly sales. The Act of 1834, however, 
threw open the trade to China. From a 
parliamentary return, showing the quantity 
of tea retained for home oonf'umption in the 
United Kingdom, iu each year, from 1740 
to the termination of the East India Com- 
pany’s sales, and thence to the present time, 
it appears that iu 1740, 1,493,695 lbs. of 
tea were retained for home consumption. 
Two years afterwards the quantity fell to 
473,868 lbs., and in 1767 only 215,019 lbs. 
were retained. I'^extyear the amount increased 
to 3,155,417 lbs. ; in 1769 it was 9,114,854 
lbs.; in 1790,21,342,845 lbs.; in 1836, 
49,842,236 lb.s. The return in question also 
specihes the quantity of the various kinds of 
tea, with the average sale prices. According 
to the annual tea reports of Messrs. W. J. 
Thompson and Son, and Messrs. W. E. Franks 
and Son, the total imports into Britain of tea 
during the fifteen years 1838-1852 were as 
follows, reckoned in millions of lbs, : — 


Y«*rf. 

Black. 

Green. 

Total 

Homo Con- 
sumption. 

1888 

26,786 

.. 8,215 

, 35,001 

... 36,415 

1639 

> 30,644 
, 21,063 

.. 7,680 

. 38,324 

... 36,351 

1840 , 

.. 7,161 

. 28,224 

... 31,716 

1841 

24,91S 

.. 6,303 

. 31,218 

... 36,811 

1842 . 

31,915 

.. 9,729 

41,644 

... 37,554 

1843 

, 39,513 

.. 7,340 

. 46,853 

... 39,902 

1844 

39,644 

.. 8,749 

. 48,393 

... 41,176 

1845 

39,618 

..11,790 

. 51,338 

... 44,127 

1846 

. 41,017 

..12,486 

. 66,603 

... 47,534 

1847 

. 46,887 

.. 8,368 

. 55,255 

... 46,247 

1848 

, 37,512 

.. 7,611 

. 45,123 

... .48,431 

1849 

. 43,234 

.. 9,156 

. 62,400 

..*,^,100 

1850 

. 39.873 

.. 8,427 

. 48,300 

... 61,000 

1851 

. el,3<S9 

.. 9,131 

. 71,600 

... 64,000 

1852 

..35,525 

.. 9,175 
40 

. 64,700 

... 54,724 


- #»A. 

Ill Great Britaili/ duty on tea was 
gradually riised from M. per lb. in 1787, to 
Zs, a lb. in 1806. It was 2s. 2d, per lb. until 
May 1852, when 4c?. per lb. was taken off, and 
further annual reductions were to be made. 
Down to the year 1834 the duty was an 
ad valorem one of 96 per cent, on all teas sold 
under 2s, a lb., and of 100 per cent, on all 
that were sold at or above 2s., charged on the 
prices which they brought at the East India 
C<>mpRny*a sales. The ad valorem duties 
ceased on the 22nd of April 1834, and under 
the Act 3 and 4 William IV. c. 100, all tea 
imported into the United Kingdom for home 
consumption was charged with a customs 
duty as follows : — per lb. 

Bohea is. 6d, 

Congou, twankay, hyson skin, orange 

pekoe and campoi 

Souchong, flowery pekoe, hyson, 
young hyson, gunpowder, im- 
perial, and other teas not enume- 
rated 3 0 

In 1836, the nniforin duty of 2s. Id, per 
lb. on all descriptions of tea was imposed, 
which, with the additional 5 per cent, impo.sed 
in 1840, made tho total duty levied per lb. 

's. 2d, and a fraction. 

The average cost of tea in China at 
the ship’s side is 10^/. per pound, but 
it is confidently asserted that it could be 
produced in many parts of America at 5d, 
the pound. The great cost in China is owing 
to the expensive transportation, the cultivation 
of the fuel used, the absence of all economy 
of machinery, &c. It is only by adulteratiou 
that tea is sold in China as cheap as 10«f. In 
America the heating and rolling of the leaves 
(<nie half of the labor) could be done by the 
simplest machinery, fuel could be economised 
by flues, &c. The Russian teas brought by 
caravans, are the most expensive and best 
teas used in Europe. The Chinese themselves 
pay 74 didlars j^er pound for the “ Yen 
Ponchong” teas. Full chests were exhibited 
in 1851 by Mr. Ripley of various Pekoe teas, 
some of which fetch 50^. per lb. in the China 
market ; whilst 7s. is the very highest price 
any of the sort will fetch in England, and this 
only as a fancy article. The plain and orange- 
scented Pekoes now fetch little in Great Bri- 
tain, but all caravan teas are purchased by the 
wealthier Russian families. The finest, however, 
never leave China, being bought up by the 
Mandarins : for though the transit expenses add 
3*. to is. per lb. to the value when sold in Rus- 
sia, the highest market price in St. Petersburg 
is always under 50s. Among these scented teas 
are various c^er teas flavoured withChloranthus 
flowers and the buds of some species of plants 
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belonging to Hie Mi^Uo insoa 

ta, Olea flowers, &c. The Cong Souchong, oi 
Ning-young teas, are chiefly purchased for tb< 
American market. Oolong tea is the favour- 
ite drink in Oalcutta, though less prized in 
England, its delicate flavor being injured hy 
the length of the voyage. For delicacy, no 
teas approach those usinally called ‘‘ Alanda- 
rin teas,” which being slightly fired and rathei 
damp when in the fittest state for hhc, wili 
bear neither transport nor keeping. They are 
in great demand among the wealthy Chinese, 
and average 20s, per lb. in the native market. 

The consumption of tea in the United 
Kingdom hiay now be fairly taken at 
fifty-four million pounds yearly, and sold 
at an average ‘price to the consumer of 
4s. 6d. per pound. The money expended 
for ten. is upwards of twelve millions sterling. 
The population of the Chinese provinces, as 
quoted by Dr. Morrison from an official census 
taken in 1825, was 352,806,012, and we may 
fairly conclude that during the last twenty- 
eit^ht years this population has extensively 
increased. If we multiply the population of 
China by four, we have — lbs. 

Consumption of tea in China 1,411,464,048 


The cost to Other places, 8i^ 

25,000,000 1,260', 000 

Russia, 15,000,000 750,000 

Total... £6,650,000 
In China, tea is grown over an immenso 
region, in small farms, or rather gsrdeifs, 
no farm producing more than 600 chests* 
The tea merchant goes himself, or sends 
bis agents to all the small towns, villages, 
and temples in the district, to purchase 
tea from the priests and small farmers ; 
the large merchant, into whose hands the 
tea thus comes, has to refire it and pack it , 
for the foreign market. This refiring is the 
onl}^ additional process of manufacture for the 
foreign market. Mr. Fortune states that the 
small farmer and manipulator is not overpaid, 
but that great profits are received by the 
middlemen. 

Thun berg informs us that the tea-plant 
grows plentifully in Japan, both in a wild and 
cultivated state, and Dr. Wallich says that 
it is found in Cochin China. I have met with 
it, says Fortune, in cultivation in China, from 
Janton in the south up to the 31st degree of 
lorth latitude ; and Mr. Reeves says it is 


Export to Great Britain and 
Ireland for the year ending 

June 30, 1851 64,020,000 

Export to United States do 28,700,800 
Exported to Holland, returned 
at 2,000,000 in “Davis’s 
China.” ... ... ... 3,000,000 

Inland trade to Russia ... 15,000,000 

Export to Hamburg, Bremen, 

Denmark, Sweden, Ac., seven 

cargoes, about ... ... 3,000,000 

Export to Sydney and Austral- 
asian Colonies, at lea.st ... 0,000,000 


found in the province of Sbam-tung, near the 
ity of Sang-chow-foo, in latitude 36° 30' 
north. The principal tea districts of Chins^ 
however, and those which supply the greater 
portion of the teas exported to Europe and 
America, lie between the 25th and 31st de- 
grees of north latitude, and the best districts 
ire those between 27° and 31°. 

E»empfer says it is cultivated in Japan 
as far north as 45 degrees. It seems to 
ucceed best on the sides of mountains^ 
.mong sandstone, schistus, and granite. 

The green-tea shrub is cultivated very ex- 
;ensively in the interior of the island of Chu- 


Export to Spain and France, lan. 

four cargoes 2,000,000 Boyer, director of the museum at Port 

louis, Mauritius, succeeded in rearing 40,0Q0 
Total lbs. 1,533,244,848 oa-trees, and expressed an opinion that if 
The above is exclusive of the heavy export- sland of Bourbon would give itself up to 
ation in CiiinesG vessels to all parts of the ulti vation, it might easily supply h ranee with 
east where Chinese emijzrants are settled, such 11 the tea she requires; but in saying this he 
as Tonquin, Cochin Cliina, Cambodia, Siam, leems to have overlooked the need for many 
the Philippines, Borneo, and the various set- hands to pick the leaves and the expense of 
tlements within the Straits of Malacca. In manufacture. The culture has also been triedv 
comparison with such an enormous quantity, on a small scale in St. Helena and the Capo 
the 64 million lbs. consumed in the United Colony. The cultivation of the tea-tree might 
Kingdom sink into insignificance. be tried with probability of success in Natal 

The cost of tea to America, at £. in South Africa. The plant grows in every- 

the ship's side in China, say soil, even the most ungrateful ; resists Hie 

29,000,000 lbs., at an average hurric^pes, and requires little care. The 

of Is. per lb, would be 1,450,000 picking of the leaves, like the pods of cotton. 

The cost to England, 64,000,000, is performed by women, chUdren, atiithe in- 

at the same price... 3,200,000 firm, without much expense^ 
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^^Chekin China tea « considered inferior to montium gsndens utl fiftns.”— Htrb, Mui, 
^ thftt of China, being less strong and pleasant voL xciii., /of., 146 J Dr, Royle further in* 
dtt'flaTOur. forms us that plant was given to him at 

An inferior sort of tea, with a leaf twice or Saddiya, which ha bad reason to suppose 
. thrice as large as that of Bohea, grows wild was a genuine tea tree/' Lieut. Charlton 
in the hilly parts of Qiiang-si, and is sold at writes, on the 17th May 1834, that he had 
from 12s. 6cf. to 4Cs. the picul of 133 lbs. been informed three years previously of 
/n Java, the Dutch have devoted much the tea plants growing wild near Bheesa, 


attention to tea cultivation, and the planta- 
tions are in fine order. Nearly a million lbs. 
of tea were shipped thence in 1848 ; but the 
tea is said to be of inferior quality, and grown 
and manufactured at considerable expense. 

Japan produces both black and green tea. 
The black tea is very bad. The Japanese 
tea*tree is au evergreen, growing in the most 
sterile places to the height of about six feet. 
Itls described by Kaampfer as having leaves 
like the cherry, with a flower like the wild rose; 
wken fresh the leaves have no smei), but a 
very astringent taste. Tea grows in all the 
southern provinces of Japan, but tbe best 
green is produced in tbe principality of Kioto, 
where it is cultivated with great care. 

In Ceylon^ Messrs. Worms attempted the 
cultivation of tea, but the island lies too far 
within the tropics to offer a climate like As* 
satn, which is situate without them. 

. In Penang the tea-plaut has reached 
upwards of six feet in height, and in as 
healthy a state as could be desired, but tbe 
lea! had no flavor, and although thousands of 
Chinese husbandmeu cultivated spices and 
other tropical productions on that island, no 
one thought it worth while to extend the cul- 
tivation of the tea-plant in Penang. The 
Chinese there laugh at the idea of converting 
the leaf into a beverage. 

Dr. Wallich mentions it in Cochin-China 
in N. lat. 17®, and in China in the 
soutbem provinces of Yunan and of Qung- 
tung. Mr. Reeves informed Dr. Royle that, 
in a Chinese Herbal, tea is said to be pro- 
duced, among other places to the northward 
of 31®, in nine places, in IIoo-Quang, tliree 
places in Ho nan, one place in Shensi, and 
two places in Shantung ; one of these latter, 
and the most northward of the whole, is 
IWigckow-Foo, in 36® 30’ N. lat. ; and in 
the Japan islands, which extend from 30^ to 
41® of N« lat. Dr. Abel states having found 
it in an apparently wild state at See-cbou, in 
the province of Kiang-see, about N. lat. 26®, 
where the hills were covered with pines. 
An excellent specimen in flower in the Bri- 
tish Museum, was collected by Mr. Cunning- 
ham near Ghusan, which is in 30® of N. lat., 
and where* he saysi it delights in the tops of 
mountains like tbe pine. The note attached 
to it in toe hand writing of Mr. Cunningham, 
ii Thea f mtex flore albo rosaoeo summitatibus 
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whence, indeed, he obtained three or four 
young trees, which ho gave to Dr. John 
Tytler, to be planted in the Government 
Botanical Garden. On the 8th November, 
be («ent to Calcutta some seeds and leaves of 
the tea trees of Assam, which were forwarded 
on the 24th December to the Government by 
the Tea Committee, who announced that ** tbe 
tea shrub is beyond all doubt indigenous in 
Upper Assam, being found tJiere, through an 
extent of country of one month's march within 
the Honourable Company's territories, from 
Suddiya and Bheesa to the Chinese frontier 
province of Yunnan, where the shrub is 
cultivated for the sake of its leaf." So far 
back, however, as 1826, Mr. I>. Scott sent 
from Mnnnipore, to Mr. G. Swinton, then 
Chief Secretary to the India Government, 
specimen of the letives of a shrub w'hich he 
insisted was a real tea. These we find were 
first discovered by Mr. Bruce, who was then 
in command at Suddiya. He sent tea seeds 
and plants to ^Ir. Scott, having been previ- 
ously informed of their existence by his 
brother, the late Major Bruce ; and be subse- 
quently, in 1833, brought it to the notice of 
Capt. Jenkins. Descriptions have been pub- 
lished by these gentlemen of the several tea 
tracts which they had at that time an oppor- 
tunity of examining. These, according to Dr. 
Wallich, were five in number, — Konjo and 
Niggr«)o, among the Singpho, Nuddooa (Noad- 
war) andTengrae, in the Muttuck country, and 
Gubroo, at the foot of the Naga Hills, in the 
territories of rajah Purrendur Singh. The last, 
DrWallich supposed tobo connected with others 
to the southward, and with the tea plant origin- 
ally announced as existing in Munnipore, and 
this, he says, may have originated from the 
plant at Hookura, and that all may have 
** originally travelled from the frontiers of 
China," where we know that a kind of tea is 
cultivated in the province of Yunnan. Mr. 
Bruce, in his latest account, published in 
August 1839 in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, gives an account of the discovery of 
other tea tracts, which then amounted to no 
less than ** one hundred and twenty, soma of 
them very extensivei both on the hills and in 
the plains." 'Ihe hills on whioh tea had been 
found by Mr. Bruoe, are the Naga Hills and 
those of Gubroo and Tipum. These disoove- 
riea were not lost sight of* and too Calantto 
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Daily Nem thtii notioes the half yearly re- 
port of the Assam Tea Company The 
crop of tea which in 1855 was 588,379 lb., 
and in 1856 638,789 lb., is expected in 1857 
to reach 700,000 lb., or nearly twenty times 
as much as the produce of the Government 
establislimenta in tiie north west in the 
fifteenth year of their existence. It thus 
has been shown to thrive equally well 
in the vicinity of Canton, and the milder 
climate of Nankin, as in the northern lati> 
tildes of Pekin and Japan ; embracing, there- 
fore, a distribution over twenty degrees of 
latitude. The knowledge of this fact led to 
an inquiry in India, so long since as 1827, 
as to the practicability of introducing the cul- 
ture of the tea-plant into the northern regions 
of that vast country ; and the result was an 
opinion from Dr. Royle, that it might be 
successfully grown in the north-western 
portion of the Himalaya districts. He 
pointed out some localities particularly 
suited to the experiment in the district of 
Kumaon, a portion of the province of Delhi, 
and situated between the 29th and the 30th 
degrees of north latitude, to the north-west of 
Nepaul. This opinion was afterwards backed 
by the investigations of others, who agreed 
in the belief that there was no impediment to 
the successful introduction of the tea culture 
in the Himalayan regions, beyond the diffi- 
culty of obtaining a supply of plants, and 
some details relative to the Chinese mode of 
cultivation and curing of the article. In 1 834 
Lord William Bentinck formed a committee 
with the view of adopting measures for at- 
tempting this cultivation in India ; and the 
first step taken was the dispatch of agents to 
the tea districts of China, whence a supply of 
seeds and plants, and much valuable informa- 
tion, was brought. Nurseries were formed in 
Calcutta, and some ten thousand plants were 
reared, the greater portion of which were dis- 
patched to Kumaon, though but a small frac- 
tion of them reached the Himalayas ; whilst 
a quantity was forwarded to the hill districts 
of the Madras presidency, but without any im- 
mediate commercial results. The plants 
dispatched northwards were distributed in 
several directkms, and so well did they thrive, 
that in the year 1838 many of them bad 
produced seed, which was at once sown, and 
thus formed fresh nurseries. In the meau- 
tiine the existence of the plant iii a wild 
state had been ascertained in the upper 
districts of Assam, one of the north- 
eastern provinces of the Bengal presidency ; 
and inquiries having been directed to it, evi- 
dence was not long wanting to shew that the 
plant was growing in not less than a hundred 
different tracts amongst the dense jungles of 
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that country. In 1837, samples of tea, pre- 
pared from the wild plants of the Assam dis- 
trict, were forwarded to CalcuttSi and favonr- 
ably reported on. Observations and researohea 
instituted in the Assam country went to show 
that the district really possessed most of the 
requisites of soil, position, altitude, and, 
climate. Some valuable reports upon this 
peculiarities of this district, and the resuita 
of a number of experiments in the culture of 
the indigenous plants, were published at 
intervuls between 1837 and 1840 ; and Irons 
these it appears that the best seasons for the 
manipulation of the tea- crop are in March, 
May, and July. Every inquiry goes to prove 
that the greatest success has been attained 
whenever the culture has been attempted on 
hilly slopes, or in the vicinity of rivers, with 
a temperature ranging from 27° to 80^; indeed 
it appears certain that the latter consideration 
is of far more importance than that of soiL 
The China tea-plants introduced into Upper 
Assam by the instrumentality of the Com*, 
pany’s servants have not only thriven remark* 
bly well, but attained a size and vigour 
unknown to them in their native soil. The 
first parcels of tea from these districts were 
highly approved of on their arrival in Eng- 
land, and realised enormous prices, partly 
:>wiag, in all probability, to their novelty. 
Tlie result of these sales, however, placed it 
beyond a doubt that the cultivation of tea could 
be profitably carried on in that part of India; 
and in consequence a public company, entitled 
the Assam Company,” was formed for the 
purpose of c:irryiug on the culture and manu- 
facture of British Indian tea on an extensive 
scale. The East India Company having thus 
acted the part of pioneers, handed over their 
experimental plantations and establish ments 
to the new company, who have since greatly 
enlarged the plantations and work, and have 
succeeded in producing a tea superior to any 
imported into Great Britain from China^ and 
equalled only by the fewer samples which, 
under the old Company’s system, used to be 
occasionally obtained. During the first years 
of their operations, the Assam Company en-» 
countered many obstacles, arising from the dif* 
ficulty of procuring labour in sufficient quan^ 
tity, from the want of skill of their first mana- 
gers, and, above all, from the extreme remote* 
ness of their property from all supervision. 
The crop iu 1853 was calculated at 300,000 
s, which has hitherto realised fully a 
third above the China teas. The pro- 
duce of the company's tea^crop of 1847 
realised 9,728Z. nett ; that of 1848, 
12,552^.; that of 1849, 16,628^.; that of 
1850, 18,153^. y and that of 1851|>22,15U. 
The nett average price per pound in those 
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wars was, for 1847, U 4d. ; 1848, la. ; 
1849, 1*. 6^d . ; 1850, Is. 6Hd . ; and 1851, 
U S^d. 

In the Himalayan districts the labours of 
the tea ezperimeutalists have been equally 
successful with those carried on in the more 
easterly province of Assam. About the year 
1842, the aid of some of the Chinese 
cultivators, who had been introduced on the 
Assamese plantations, was obtained for tea- 
farms ill the Kumaon district of the Hima- 
layan country ; and by their instrumentality 
a quantity of black tea was produced and dis- 
patched to Calcutta, whence it was sliipped 
to Great Britain, and pronounced siipfrior in 
strength and flavour to the irenerality of Soii- 
ebongs. By the end of the year 1844 these 
experimental plantations contained upwards of 
a hundred thousand plants ; and two years 
later covered nearly two hundred acres at. 
various altitudes, varying from 2500 to 6500 
feet above the sea-level. In the year 1 S hS 
this cultivation was still further extended, 
reaching to an extent of 1000 acres, not in 
one immediate neighbourhood, but stretching 
through many miles of country, and in some 
parts reaching the recently acquired »Sikh 
territories on the north-west frontier. So 
deeply impressed was the local goverumeiit 
with the importance of this new branch of 
industry, that a grant of ten thousand 
pounds sterling a year was voted to car- 
ry out the experiment until it should, as 
in Assam, be taken up by private enterprise. 
In 1850, the East India Company, determined 
to lose no opportunity of fully testing the 
value of this cultivation, dispatched Mr. 
Fortune to China to glean all possible infor- 
raation regarding the tea-plant, its natural 
history, and the manipulation of its leaves ; 
and, if possible, to bring away from the Chi- 
nese dominions a fresh supply of plants and 
seed of the bent varieties, as also some expe- 
rienced cultivators and work-people. In all 
these objects their agent was singularly for- 
tunate, and be returned to India with 
a supply of all that was desired ; in plants, 
weed, work-people, and, better still, in accu- 
rate data regarding the various processes of 
the cultivation and manufacture of thi.s article. 
The number of acres in cultivation by tiie 
Assam Company, in 1849, was about 12,000 : 
1,010 chests of the produce were sold in 
I/hidon on the 13th of March 1850, at a 
gross average of Is. \\\d. per lb. The 
produce of 1847, sold in England, was 141,277 
lbs„ at a gross average of la. 8d. per lb.: 
that of 1848 was 176,149 lbs., which sold at 
the average of Is. 8j(f. The exact amounts 
obtained for the company’s tea in the five 
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years, ending with 1851^ will be seen from 
the following figures 

Nett produce, lbs. Average price. £, 

1847 ... 144,164 at per lb.... 1#. Td. 11,513 

1848 ... 182,953 „ ... 1#. 8|rf. 15,436 

1849 ... 216,000 „ ... la. 94rf. 19,350 

1850 ... 253,427 „ ... la. e^d. 18,163 

1851 ... 271,427 „ ... la. 8id. 22,152 

1852e8tme.280,000 

This exhibits a progressive increase in the 
aggregate value of the company’s produce, 
.‘liso a rise in the value of the tea, 157,942 
lbs. having been sold at the high average 
price of 1 a. 1 1 \d. Of Assam tea, the sales 
in tho Loudon market in 1851 aiuounted to 
2,200 packages against 1,900 packages in 
1850, and all were freely taken (on account 
of their great strength) at very full prices. 

Kumaon. — Seventy-six packages ofKuiuaon 
tea, both black and green, grown by the East 
India Company in the Himalavas as an ex- 
periment, were, in 1851, also brought to sale. 
They were teas of high quality ; l)ut being of 
the light flavored class, and not duly esteemed 
in the English market, they realised only about 
tlieir relative value as compared withChina teas 
of similar grade. The Souchong and Poiichong 
sold at 1.5. 1 Jc/. to Is. ; the Hyson, Im- 
perial, and Gunpowder realised Is. to 2s. 

6L/. 

I^unjab . — In the British portion of the 
Punjab, it was at first resolved to expend 
£10,000 a year on the cultivation of the 
tea plant on the banks of the Beas, as 
well as at Anarkullee, and Kotghur in the 
Simla jurisdiction. Beyond the Beas is a 
series of valleys on the Nooripoor, viz. 
the Palklun, Kangra, Rillo, Ac., from 3,000 
to 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
separated from each other by small ranges of 
hills. The valleys are from three to Lmr 
miles in breadth, and from sixty to seventy 
in length : they are sheltered on the north 
by high mountains. 

On pbickiufj the leaves . — This very impor- 
tant part of the business of tea cultivation 
requires to be carefully studied, for it is 
easy to roider a plant unhealthy, or to destroy 
it altogether, by continually depriving it of its 
leaves. For the first two or three years, the 
leading shoots only should be topped, in 
order to form the plants and make them bushy. 
If too many leaves are annually taken from 
them, they will soon become sickly, stunted in 
appearance, and covered with dead branches. 
Ill China every child seems to possess intui- 
tively the knowledge necessary to enable it to 
pluck leaves in the right way, and hence in 
that country the proper leaves only are taken, 
and the plants are rarely injured by over- 
plucking. The object the Chinese have in 
view is to obtain as large a quantity of leaves 
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as the bushes tre capable of yielding^ not in 
any given year, but during the period of their 
existence ; and although not vegetable phy- 
siologists, no one knows better than the 
Chinese that the way to accomplish this 
is by allowing the bushes to become fully 
developed, and to keep them in high health 
and vigour. The natives of India, at pre- 
sent, seem to have no idea of the impor- 
tance of this principle, and consequently 
they do much harm to the bushes by over 
plucking and by plucking in the wrong way. 
Instead of nipping off the upper part of the 
young shoot with its leaves, as the Chinese 
do, they strip the leaves from it and leave the 
bare stems. These bare stems generally die 
down to t))6 nearest leaves, and then the plants 
get covered with dead stems and present a 
sickly appearance. Besides the injury this 
system inflicts on the plants, a great loss is 
sustained at the same time. About an inch 
and a half, and some times more, of the to[) 
of the young shoots is soft and succulent, and 
makes just as good tea as the leaves them- 
selves. The Oliinese know this well, and 
hence they always nip off this portion with 
the leaves . — Fortune 2oi/i October 1856, lie^ 
•port in No. 23 Selections from the Report oj 
the Government of India. 

Tea plants : — The plant in cultivation 
about Canton, from which the Canton teas 
are made, is known to botanists as the 
Thea bohea, while the more northern variety, 
found in the green tea country, has been call- 
ed Thea viridis. The first appears to have 
been so named upon the supposition that all 
the black teas of the Bohea mountains were 
obtained from this species, and the second 
was called T. viridis because it furnished the 
green teas of commerce. These names seem 
to have misled the public, and hence many 
persons, until a few years back, firmly believ- 
ed that black tea could be made only from Thea 
bohea, and green tea only from Thea viridis. 
In Fortune’s ‘‘Wanderings in China/’ publi.sh- 
ed in 1846, he made some observations up- 
on the plants from which tea is made 
in different parts of China ; while he acknow- 
ledged that the Canton plant, known to bo- 
tanists as Tliea bohea, appeared distinct from 
the more northern one called Thea viridis, he 
endeavoured to show that both black and 
green teas could be made from either, and that 
the difference in the appearance of these teas, 
in so far as colour was concerned^ depended 
upon manipulation, and upon that only. In 
proof of this he remarked that the black tea 
plant found by him near Foo-chow-foo, at no 
great distance from the Bohea hills, appeared 
identical with the green tea plant of Che-ki» 
ang. It isnow well known that the fine Muuing 


districts near the Poyang Lake, which are 
daily rising in importance on account of the 
superior character of their black teas, former- 
ly produced nothing else but green teas. At 
Canton green and black teas are made from 
the Thea bohea at the pleasure of the manu- 
facturer, and according to demand. 

Preparation of Green tea , — When the leaves 
are brought in from the plantations they arc 
spread out thinly on flat bamboo trays, in order 
to dry off any stiperfluous moisture. They re? 
main fur a very short time exposed in this mazVf 
ner, generally from one to two hours ; this, how- 
ever, depends much upon the state of the wea- 
ther. Ill the meantime the roasting- pans have 
been heated with a brisk wood fire. A por- 
tion of leaves are now thrown into each pan 
and rapidly moved about and shaken up with 
both bands. They are immediately affected 
by the heat, begin to make a crackling noise 
and become quite moist and flaccid, while at 
the same time they give out a considerable 
portion of vapour. They remain in this state 
for four or five minutes, and are then drawn 
quickly out and placed upon the rolling table, 
'the rolling process now commences. Several 
men take their stations at the rolling table 
and divide the leaves amongst them. Each 
takes as many as he can press with his hands, 
and makes them up in the form of a ball. 
This is rolled upon the rattan worked table, 
and greatly compressed, the object being to 
get rid of a portion of the sap and moisture, 
and at the same time to twist the leaves. 
These balls of leaves are frequently shaken 
out and passed from hand to hand until they 
reach the head workman, who examines 
them carefully to see if they have taken the 
requisite twist. When he is satisfied of this 
the leaves are removed from the rolling table 
and shaken out upon flat trays, until the re- 
maining portions have undergone the same 
proijess. In no case are they allowed to lie 
long in this state, and sometimes they are 
taken at once to the roasting-pan. Having 
been thrown again into the pan, a slow and 
steady charcoal fire is kept up, and the leaves 
are kept in rapid moticm by the hands of 
the workmen, {Sometimes they are thrown up- 
on the rattan table and rolled a second time. 
In about an hour or an hour and a half the 
leaves are well dried and their colour has be- 
come fixed, that is, there is no longer any 
danger of their becoming black. They are 
of a dullish green colour, but become brightes 
afterwards. This does not allude to teas 
which are coloured artificially. The most parti? 
oular part of the operation has now been finish* 
ed, and the tea may be put aside until a larger 
quantity has been made. The second part, of 
the process consists in winnowing and passing 
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tha tea through sieves of different sises, in 
order to get rid of the dust and other impuii 
ties, and to divide the tea into the different 
kinds known as twankay, hyson skin, hyson, 
young hyson, gunpowder, &c. During this pro- 
cess ic is refired, the coarse kinds once, and 
the Hner sorts three or four times. By this 
time the colour has come ouc more fully, and 
the leaves of the finer kinds are of a dull bluish 
green. It will be observed, then, with refer 
euce to green tea — 1st, that the leaves are 
roasted almost immediately after they are 
gathered ; and 2ud, that they are dried off 
quickly after the rolling process. 

Bldch tea, — When the leaves are brought 
in from the plantations they are spread out 
upon large bamboo mats or trays, and are 
allowed to lie in this state for a considerable 
time. If they are brought in at night they 
lie until next morning. The leaves are next 
gathered up by the workmen with both hands, 
thrown into the air and allowed to separate 
and fall down again. Tiiey are tossed about 
in this manner, and slightly beat or patted 
with the hands for a considerable space of time. 
At length, when they become soft and flaccid, 
they are thrown in heaps and allowed to lie 
ill tills state for about an hour or perhaps a 
little longer. When examined at the end of 
this time, they appear to have undergone a 
alight change in colour, are soft and moist, and 
emit a fragrant smell. The next part of the 
process is exactly the same as in the manipula- 
tion of green tea. The leaves are thrown into 
an iron pan, where they are masted for about 
five minutes and then rolled upon the rattan 
table. After being rolled, the leaves are 
shaken out, thinly, on sieves, and exposed 
to the air out of doors. A framework for this 
purpose, made of bamboo, is generally seen in 
front of all the cottages amongst the tea-hills. 
The leaves are allowed to remain in this coii> 
ditiou for about three hours : during this time 
the workmen are employed in going over the 
sieves in rotation, turning the leaves and sepa- 
rating them from each other. A fine dry day, 
when the sun is not too bright, seems to be 
preferred for this part of the operation. The 
leaves, having now lost a large portion of 
their moisture, and having become reduc- 
ed considerably in size, are removed into 
the factory. They are put a second time into 
the roasting'pan for three or four minutesi and 
taken out and rolled as before. The charcoal 
fires are now got ready. A tubular bas- 
ket, narrow at the middle and wide at 
both ends, is placed over the fire. A 
sieve is dropped into this tube and covered 
with leaves, which are shaken on it to about an 
inch in thickness. After five or six minutes, 
during which time they are carefully watched, 
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they ard removed from the Bre and rolled a 
third time. As the balls of leaves come 
from the hand of the roller, they are placed 
in a heap until the whole have been rolled. 
They are again shaken on the sieves as 
before and set over the fire for a little while 
longer. {Sometimes the last operation, namely, 
heating and rolling, is repeated a fourth time : 
the leaves have now assumed their dark 
colour. When the whole has been gone 
over in this manner, it is then placed thickly 
in the baskets which are again set over 
the charcoal fire. The workman now makes 
a hole with his hand through the centre 
of the leaves, in order to allow vent to any 
smoke or vapour which may rise from the 
charcoal, as well as to let the heat up, and 
then covers the whole over with a flat basket. 
Previous to this the heat has been greatly 
reduced by the fires being covered up. The 
tea now remains over the slow charcoal fire 
until it is perfectly dry ; it is, however, care- 
fully watched by the manufacturer, who every 
now and then stirs it up with his hands, so 
that the whole may be equally heated. The 
black colour is now fairly brought out, but 
afterwards improves in appearance : the After 
processes, such as sifting, picking, and refir- 
ing, are carried on at the convenience of the 
workman. It will be remarked, therefore, 
with reference to the leaves which are to 
be converted into black tea,— 1st, that 
they are allowed to lie for some time spread 
out in the factory after being gathered and 
before they are roasted ; 2d, that they are 
tossed about until they become soft and flaccid, 
and then left in heaps, and that this also is 
done before they are roasted \ 3d, that after 
being roasted for a few minutes and rolled, 
they are exposed for some hours to the air in 
a soft and moist state ; and 4th, that they are 
at last dried slowly over charcoal fires. The 
differences in the processes of manufacture of 
black and green teas are therefore most marked, 
and fully account for the difference in colour, 
as well as for the effect produced on some 
constitutions by green tea, such as nervous 
irritability, sleeplessness, Ac. as shown in 
observations made by Mr, Warrington, 
of Apothecaries’ Hall,— AaWs’ Cultivation and 
Manufacture of Tea, Fortune^ Tea Die^ 
trictSy p, 281. 

Raw tea leaves, just as’ they are plucked 
from the bushes, and unmanufactured, are ex- 
posed for sale in the markets of China. They 
are sold at from three farthings to five farthings 
a pound; and as it takes about four pounds of 
raw leaves to make one pound of tea, it follows 
that the price paid is at the rate of three^ 
pence to fivepence a pound, but to this must 
be added the expense of manipulation. In this 
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manner the inhabitants of large towns in China 
who have no tea-farms of their own can buy the 
raw leaves in the market and manufacture the 
beverage for themselves and in their own 
way. 

Tta^ Caper , — This description of tea is 
produced near a place called Taishan, in 
the Canton province, a few miles in- 
land from the city. Here it undergoes only 
the first process of manipulation ; tiiat is, it 
is fired, rolled, and dried, and the colour fixed, 
but nothing further is done to it. It is then 
packed up in mat-bags or baskets and sent 
down to Canton to be made up in the approved 
manner, and scented for exportation. On exa- 
mining this tea at Canton, it has a very rough 
appearauce, and in the state in wbicli it was, 
seems unsuited for the foreign markets. The 
workmen in remaking it go to work in the 
following manner: A convenient quantity, 
about twenty or thirty pounds, is thrown 
into the drying-pan, which had been heat- 
ed for the operation. Here it is sprin- 
kled with a basinful of water, and rapidly 
turned over with the hands of the workman. 
The dry leaves immediately imbibe the 
moisture and become soft and pliable. This 
softening process prevents them from break- 
ing down into dust, and fits them also to 
take any form which is considered desirable 
by the manipulator. The water used on the 
occasion stands in a large basin adjoining the 
drying-pans and has a yellow dirty appearance, 
which Mr. Fortune was rather at a loss to ac- 
count for. At first sight he thought it was mixed 
with some ingredient which was intended to 
give a peculiar tint or colour to the tea, but 
on inquiry it turned out that his conjecture 
was wrong. Our guide, on being appealed to 
for informiition on the subject, coolly inform- 
ed us that “there was nothing in the water, 
it was quite clean, but that the workmen were 
iu the habit of washing their hands in it !'* As 
soon as the leaves had become softened by the 
moisture and heat in the pan, they were taken 
out and put into a strong canvas bag, and 
twisted firmly into a round form, resembling 
a football.* This bag was then thrown down 
on the floor, which had been covered with a 
mat, and a man jumped upon it with both 
feet, supporting himself at the same time by 
laying hold of a bamboo pole, which had been 
erected in a horizontal position for the pur- 
pose. The heel, sole, and toes of his feet were 
now kept in perpetual motion, in turning and 
twisting the ball while the weight of his body 
compressed it gradually into a smaller size. 
As the bulk of the ball is thus reduced by pres- 
sure, the canvas slackens, and it is necessary 
for the workman from time to time to jump 
off it and tighten its mouth by giving it an 


I extra twist with his hands. The balls by this 
' process of rolling and twisting, become at last 
very hard and solid, and are then thrown on 
one side, and alhtwed to be in this state for 
several hours : if this work has been done in 
the evening, they remain all night. By this 
system of pressing, twisting, and rolling, the 
greater portion of the moist leaves take a 
circular form, which goes on to perfection 
during the subsequent drying which the leaves 
have, of course, to undergo, and ends in the 
production of the round shot-like appearance 
by which this kind of tea is known. It is a 
most curious sight t(» a stranger who sees the 
mode of making this tea for the first time. A 
whole row of these men, nearly naked when 
the weatlier is warm, each with a large ball 
under his feet, which he is twisting and rolling 
with all his might, is so unexpected a sight in 
tea-making. The best kind of caper takes the 
round form naturally during the manufacture 
of souchong or congou, but only a very small 
quantity, about five per cent, could be pro- 
cured in this way. By far the greatest por- 
tion of the caper exported is manufactured in 
the manner just described. But there is an- 
other mode of making caper which is scarcely as 
legitimate as the former. In one corner of the 
factory he observed a quantity of tea exceed- 
ingly coarse in quality, in fact the refuse of 
that which he had been examining. All the 
art of the mtanipulator, in so far as heating 
and pressing and rolling in the usual way, was 
not equal to make a good-looking “ caper*' out 
of this. The leaves were too old, too large 
and coarse in their present state. But although 
there might be some difficulty even to a 
Chinese in making small leaves into large ones, 
there was none whatever in making large 
leaves small, and their mode of doing this was 
as follows. These coarse leaves were first of 
all heated and moistened as the others had 
been, in order to make them soft and pliable. 
They were then thrown into square boxes and 
chopped up for some time until the size of the 
leaves was reduced. When this was accom- 
plished to the satisfaction of the operator, they 
were then made into nice-looking round 
“ caper*' suitable for the market. The origin of 
the name this tea bears is no doubt from its 
resemblance in form to the flower buds of the 
caper-bush of the south of Europe, and yet it is 
rather a curious coincidence that the greater 
part of caper tea finds its market in the Cape 
of Good Hope. His Chinese guide informed 
him with a peculiar grin on his countenance, 
that when there is a large demand for green 
teas, caper is coaverted into imperial and gun- 
powder by dyeing it with prussian blue and 
gypsum. The “ orange pekou ’ of commerce, 
which is produced in the same district as the 
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caper, is somewhat like congou in make but rious product was shown by the East India 
the leaf is much more wiry and twisted, and Company in 1851. It is formed of the re- 
is of a lighter complexion. The infusion pro fuse tea-leaves and sweepings of tfae granaries, 
duced by this tea has a yellow or orange tint, damped and pressed into a mould, generally 
and hence the name of orange pekoe which it with a little bullock’s blood. The finer sorts 
bears. Like hyson pekou amongst green teas are friable masses, and are packed in papers ; 
this is made from the young leaves soon after the coarser sewn up in sheep’s skin. Jn this 
they unfold themselves in spring, and hence form it is an article of commerce throughout 
many of the leaves are covered with white Central and Northern Asia and the Hima- 
hairs which are formed at this season of the layan provinces ; and is consumed by Mongols, 
year. These hairy leaves are called pekoe ends Tartars, and Tibetans, churned with milk, salt, 
by the trade. A large quantity of this tea is butter, and boiling water, more as a soup than 
gathered and dried by itself, while another as tea proper. Certain quantities are forced 
portion is taken out of that of which the upon the acceptance of the western tribu- 
“ caper” is ultimately made.” taries of the Chinese Empire in payment for 

Black Tea , — During the da 3 ^s of the East the support of troops, <kc. ;and is hence, from 
^ India Company’s Charter all the best black its c«»nvenietit size and form, brought into 
teas were produced in the province of Fokien. circulation as a coin, over an area greater 
The towns of Tsiri-tsun at»d Tsong-gan in the than that of Europe. 

vicinity of the far-famed Woo-o hills were Tea ] the varieties mannjacmred . — Sir John 
, then the chief marts for the beat black teas Francis Davis, in his work, The Chinese,” 
exported by the Company. At that period says tea has always held a principal place 
the districts about Ning-chow, in the Kiangse ii our intercourse with China, and that the 
province, were known only for their green teas, fineness and dearness of tea are deter- 
Now, however, and for many years past, al- nined by the tenderness and smallness of 
thouuh the Fokien black teas are, and have the leaf when picked. The various de- 
beeu, larkjely exported, tho.se produced in the scriptions of the black diminish in quality 
Ning-chou districts have risen in the pub- ind value as they are gathered later 
lie estimation, and generally fetch very n the season, until they reach the lowest 
high prices in the English market. If there kind, called by us Robea, and by the Chinese 
be any one now who still clings to the old idea Ta-cha) ‘ large tea* on account of the matu- 
that green teas can be made only from the ity and size of the leaves. The early leaf 
plant called Thea viridis, and black ones only mds in spring, being covered with a white 
from Thea bohea, he will find a difficulty in .ilky down, arc gathered to make pekoe, 
giving credit to the account of the manner in which is a corruption of the Canton name 
which the Ning-chou districts have changed ’ak-ho ‘ white down.’ A few days’ longer 
their green teas into black. Ma?iy years, growth produce what is here styled* black 
ago a spirited Chinese merchant, who no j saved pekoe.’ The more fleshy and matured 
doubt saw well enough that black and leaves constitute souchong ; as they grow 
green teas could be made easily enough larger and coarser they form congou ; and 
from the same plant, had a crop of black the last and latest picking is bohea. Tea-fartn- 
teas made in the Ning-chow di.strict and ers, who are small proprietors or cultivators, 
brought to Canton for sale, 'fliis tea was give the tea a rough preparation, and then 
highly approved of by the foreign merchants take it to the contractors, whose business it is 
at that port, and was bought by the to adapt its farther preparation to the exist- 
great house of Messrs. Dent and Company ing nature of the demand. The different kinds 
and sent to England. When it got home it of tea may be considered in the ascending 
found a ready sale in the market, and at scale of their value. 

once established itself as a black tea of the 1. Bohea, which in England is the name 
first class. Year by year after this the demand of a quality, is in China the name of 
for this tea steadily increased and was as re- a district where various kinds of black 
gnlarly supplied by the Chineso. At the tea are produced. The coarse leaf brought 
present time the Ning-chow districts produc- under that name to Great Britain is dia- 
ed black teas only, while in former days they tinguished by containing a larger pro- 
produced only green. If proof were wanting, portion of the woody fibre than other teaa ; 
this would appear sufficient to show that its infusion is of a darker colour, and as it 
black or green teas can be made from any has been more subjected to the action of fire, 
variety of the tea plant, and that the change it keeps a longer time without becoming 
of colour in the manufactured article depends musty than the finer sorts. Two kinds of 
entirely upon the mode of the manipulation, bohea are brought from China : the lowest of 
B^ieh tea of Thibet, — A sample of this ca- these is manufactured on the spot, and there- 
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fore called ** Canton Bohea,** being a mlztnre with the black kind ; but it is so little fired 
of refuse Congou with a coarse tea called Wo that the least damp spoils it; and for this 
ping, the growth of the province. The bette reason, as well as on account of its scarcity 
kind of Bohea comes from the district of tha and high price, the Hyson-pekoe, as some 
name in Fokein, and, having been of late es call it, has never been brought to England, 
teemed equally with the lower Congou tea The mandarins send it in very small Canisters 

has been packed in the same square chest to each other, or to their friends, as presents, 

while the old Bohea package is of an oblong under the name of Loongtsing, which is pro- 
shape. bably the name of the district where the tea 

2. Congou, the next higher kind, is nam is made, 

ed from a corruption of the Chinese Koong Green teas may generally be divided into 
foo, ‘ labour or assiduity.* It formed for many live denominations, which are — 1. Twankay ; 
years the bulk of the East India Company’s 2. Hyson-skin ; 3. Hyson ; 4. Gunpowder ; 
cargoes ; but the quality gradually fell off, ii: 5. young Hyson. Twankay tea has always 
consequence of the partial abandonment of formed the bulk of the green teas iinport- 
the old system of an annual contract, by ed into England, being used by the retailers 
which the Chinese merchants were assured to mix with the finer kinds. The leaf is 
of a remunerating price for the better sorts, dder and not so much twisted and rolled as in 
The consumption of Bohea in Great Britain the dearer descriptions : there is altogether 
has of late years increased, to the diminution less care and trouble bestowed on its prepara- 
of Congou, and the standard of the latter has ;ion. It is, in fact, the Bohea of green teas ; 
been considerably lowered. A particular va- and the quantity of it brought to England 
riety, called Campoi, is so called from a cor- has fully equalled three-fourths of the whole 
ruptionof the general name Kiew-peo, ‘Selec- mportation of green. Hyson skin is so named 
tion — choice; ’ but it has ceased to be prized rom the original Chinese term, in which con- 
in Great Britain, from absence of strength, a lectiou the skin means the refuse or inferior 
oharacteristic which is stated to be generally portion of anything ; in allusion, perhaps, to 
esteemed beyond delicacy of flavour. the hide of an animal or the rind of fruit. 

3. Souchong (Seaou-choong, * small, or n prepjiring the fine tea called Hyson 
scarce sort’) is the finest of the stronger black all those leaves that are of a coarser yellow 
teas, with a leaf tbht is generally entire and and less twisted or rolled appearance are set 
curly, but more young than in coaraet kinds, apart and sold as the refuse or skin tea at a 
What is called * Padre Souoh(rng’ is packed nuch inferior price. The whole quantity, 
ill separate paper bundles, of about half a herefore, depends on, and bears a proportion 
pound each, and is so fine as be used al- :>, the whole quantity of Hyson inanufactur- 
most exclusively for presents. The prob.abi- d, but seldom exceeds two or three thousand 
lity is that its use in that way by the Catho- bests in all. The word Hyson is corrupted 
lie missionaries first gave rise to the name, rom the Chinese name which signifies flour- 
The finest kinds of Souchong are sometimes shitig spring, this fine sort of tea being of 
scented with the flowers of the Chloraiithus :oiirse gathered in the early part of the season, 
inconspicuus, and Gardenia florid a ; and — Forla7ie's Watiderings, pages 2 id, 220, 221 
they cannot be obtained even among the .nd 222. 

Chinese except at higii prices. A highly Mr. Williams, writing on the tea plant, 
crisped and curled leaf called Sonchi, has late- lays its botanical afifinities ally it to the 
ly grown into disrepute and been much dis- Ilamellia, and both have the same name among 
used, in consequence of being often found to he Chinese ; botanists call it Thea, and it is 
contain a ferruginous dust, which was proba- itill a matter of dispute whether the different 
bly not intended as a fraud, but arose from lorts are distinct species or mere varieties, 
the nature of the ground, where the tea ha Mr. Fortune found them growing together^ 
been carelessly and dirtily packed. nd Loureiro, a medical missionary in China, 

4. Pekoe being composed mainly of the egards all the varieties as ascribable to these 
young spring-buds, the gathering of these auses, though De Candolle divides them into 
must, of course, be injurious in some degree hree species, Thea bohea, Thea viridis, and 
to the future produce of the shrub, and this 'bea cochinsinensis. The plant is from three 
description of tea is accordingly both dear and o six feet high, and usually presents a dense 
small in quantity. With a view to preserving mass of foliage on an infinite number of small 
fineness of flavour, the application of heat is twigs, a result of the practice of cutting it 
very limited in drying the leaves, and hence down. In Assam, where it has been found 
it is, that Pekoe is more liable to injury from wild, it reaches the height of thirty feet. The 
keeping than any other sort of tea. There is leaf is a dark green color, of an oblong oval 
a species of Pekoe made iu the Green tea shape, and the flowers are white, inodorous, 
country from the young buds in like manner and single ; the seeds are like hazol-nuts in 
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isUe and colour, three of them being inclosed 
in a hard husk, and so oily as to corrupt soon 
after ripening ; this oil is rather acrid and 
bitter, but is useful for various purposes. 

The Chinese names given to tho various 
sorts of tea, the produce of these varieties,, are 

derived for tho most part from their appear- , . 7 , 

ance or place of growth ; the names of many r-ite.-- Williams Mtddle Kingdom, Vol, II, 

of the best kinds are not commonly known 

abroad. Bohea is the name of tlie Wu-i hills Mamifactute.-^ihQ questions have been 
(or Bu-i as the people on the spot call them), dLscu.ssed whether black or green teas 

where the tea is grown, and not a term for a made froni the same plant, and whether 
particular sort among the Chinese, though it they can be made from each otlier. Chinese 
is applied to a very poor kind of black tea at i^ccount ascribes the difference in the color of 
Cauton ; Suuglu is likewise a geueral term Wack and green tea wholly to the mode of 
for the green te.as prtiducod on the hills in preparation ; green tea is cured more rapidly 
Kiangsu. The names of the principal varie- black, and not dried in 

ties of black tea are as follows : Pecco,“ white {^‘‘^kets afterwards ; but throwing the leaf 

hairs,” so called from the whitish down 011 the kot pans, and subsequently exposing 

young leaves, is one of the choicest kinds and drying it over a covered fire 

has a peculiar taste ; Orange Pecco, called makes it l)lack. Green tea can therefore be 

shang Liang, or ‘‘ most fnigraiiC differs from changed into black, but the contrary cannot 
it slightly ; Hungmuey, “ red plum blossoms,’* done, because the leaf is already black, 
has a slightly reddish tinge; the terms Green tea L :aade by simply drying the leaves, 
prince’s eyebrows, carnation hair, lotus kernel, ‘‘ ones over a gentle lieat and old ones 

sparrow’s tongue, fir-leaf pattern, dragon’s over a hot fire, for about half an liour or while 
pellet, and dragon’s whiskers, are all trans- incense-sticks can burn out. By this 
latious of the native names of different kincl.s mode more of the essential oil remains in the 
of Souchong or Pecco. Souchong, or sian leaf, and is one reason, perhaps, why a greater 
ixhung, means little plant or sort, as Pouchong, proportion of green tea spoils or becomes 
or folded sort, refers to the mode of packing i musty during the long land journey to Canton, 
it; Campoi is corrupted from kan pei, i. e., ! The tea cured for homo consumption is not as 
carefully fired ; Cbulan is the tea scnnted witii | carefully or tboroughiy fired as that intended 
the chulan flower, and applied to s..mo kind.^ i fer exportation, and consequently probably 
of scented green tea. The names of green ^ *^ctaius more of its peculiar properties. 

^eas are less numerous : Gunpowder, or ina I Testing oj Tea. Both kinds are repeatedly 
chu, i. e., hemp pearl, derives its mime from [ during ilio various stages of luaiiufao- 
tli6 form into which the leaves are rolled : ta | ture by pouring boiling water on a few leaves, 
chu, or “great pearl,” and chidan, or ‘‘ pearl | l-c observe the color, aroma, taste, strength 
flower?” denote two kinds of Irnperifd ; livsoii j ‘^'^^1 other jimperties of the infusion. As many 
or yu toien, i. e., before the rains, originally fifteen dra wings can be made from the best 
denoted the tenderest leaves of the [ilant, and ! leaves before the infusion runs off limpid, 
is now applied to the young Hyson ; as also u.sual manner of Chinese writings ten 

another name, mei pien, or “plum petals;” things are specifically mentioned by the iia- 
while hi chun, “ flourishing spring,” describes tive author to be observed in selecting green 
Hyson ; Twankay is .the name of a stream in > such as, that the leaf must be green, 
Chehkiang, where this sort is produced ; and firmly rolled, and fleshy ; there must be no 
Hyson skill or pi cha, i. e., skin tea, is the petioles adhering, no dirty or broken leaves 
poorest kind, the siftings of the other varie- fwiga ; and the infusion should be greenish, 
ties ; Oolung, “ black dragon,” is a kind of aromatic, and oiiy. Jn selecting all kinds of 
black tea with green flavor. Aukoi teas are tea, the color, clearness, taste, and strength 
produced in the district of Ngariki, not far infusion are tho principal criteria ; the 

from Tsinerchan fu, possessing a peculiar weight of the parcels, taste and color of the 
taste, supposed to be owing to the ferruginous smell when strongly breathed 

nature of the soil. He Guignes speaks of the noticed. Some Ankoi teas are 

Pu-’rh tea, from the place in Kiangsu where ^ lodestone to detect' the presence of 

it grows, and says it is cured from wild plants minute particles of iron, 
found there, the infusion is unpleasant, and Soil suitable for Us Cultivation, — The soil 
used for medical purposes. The Mongols and most favourable for the growth of tea is a ^ 
others in the west of China prepare tea rich sandy earth, with a large proportion of 
by pressing it whea fresh into calces like vegetable mould in it? and situations on the 
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bricks, and thoroughly drying it in that 
shape to carry in their wanderings. The 
poorer natives substitute the leaves of a spe- 
cies of llbamuus or Fallopia, which they dry ; 
Gainellia leaves are perhaps mixed with it, but 
probably to no great extent. The refuse of 
packing bouses is sold to the poor at a low 
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sides of hills, where there is a good expo- 
sure and supply of water, produce the best 
flavoured leaves. The patches above the rice 
grounds are favorite situations, but the plant 
is seldom cultivated on the plains or low- 
lands. A loamy subsoil, with a sandy loose 
covering, produces a good crop of leaves and 
in the plantations visited in the Ankoi hills 
in Fuhkien, much of it is colored with iron. 
The^ greater part of the tea exported iti 
grown in the provinces of Fuhkien, Cheh- 
kiang, and Kiangsu, but all the eighteen pro- 
duce it, except in the northern regions lying 
along the base of the table-land in Chihli and 
Shansi, though the eastern parts, between 
the parallels of 25® and 35® north, afford it 
in tlie greatest perfection and abundance. 
With the increased demand its cultivation 
has extended, and perhaps that of cotton 
has diminished in a corresponding degree, 
the southern hills of Fuhkien, the western 
parts of Kwangtung, and districts in 
Kwangsi, also afford it for foreign markets. 
Russia is supplied from Szchuen and the 
adjoining region, while Birmah gets a part 
from Yunnan. 

CttUivation . — Tea is usually raised by in- 
dividuals, who cultivate a few dozen or scores 
of shrubs upon their own lands, and either 
cure the leaves themselves, or sell them to 
their neighbours, after assorting them ac- 
cording to their quality. There are very 
few largo plantations under the care of rich 
landlords, but each little farmer raises tea as 
he does cotton, silk, or rice upon his own pre- 
mises. The seeds are thickly planted in 
nursery beds, because many of them fail 
from their oily nature, and when the nurs- 
lings are a foot or more high they are trans- 
planted into rows about four feet apart ; 
sometimes they are put in the spot designed 
for them, and if more than one seed in a hole 
succeeds, it is removed. No preparation of 
the ground is necessary, nor is much care 
taken to keep the shrubs in a healthy state ; 
those near Canton are usually covered with 
lichens, and when thus neglected worms 
attack the wood. The leaves are picked from 
the plant when three years old, but it does 
not attain full size before six or seven, and 
thrives according to circumstances and care 
from fifteen to twenty years, being in fact 
gradually killed by constantly depriving it of 
its foliage. Pruning the twig to increase the 
quantity of leaves develops the branches 
laterally, so that large, healthy shrubs 
resemble a collection of plants rather than a 
single bush. The interspaces are frequently 
sown with vegetables, and the practice is to 
spread them as much as possible in order to 
prevent their being shaded. In the Bohea hiUs, 


where the best tea is produced, there is, accord-' 
ing to the Chinese, considerable difference in 
the quality of the leaves from gardens not 
very far apart, and connoisseurs are as parti- 
cular to inquire the name of the place whence 
their tea comes as western wine drinkers are 
to learn the names of the vineyards producing 
the best brands. The produce of old and 
celebrated nurseries is carefully connected and 
cured by itself, and one native authority states 
that the prices of these particular lots vary 
from 15 to 100 dollars per pound. 

The annual produce of a single plant of large 
size is said to be from 16 or 18 to 24 ounces ; 
but an English visitor to the Aukoi hills as- 
certained that the common average yield was 
not far from six ounces, and that a thousand 
square yards contained between 300 and 400 
.plants. Three crops of leaves are gathered 
during tlie season. The first picking is about 
the middle of April, or whenever the tender 
leaf buds begin to open, and while the leaves 
are still covered with a whitish down ; these^ 
though not very numerous, produce the finest 
tea, and the notion that some of the delicate 
sorts of tea are made from the flowers has 
originated from the whitish appearance this 
down imparts to them ; for no tea can be 
made from the thin, scentless petals of the tea 
blossom. The second gathering is about the 
first of May, when the shrubs are covered 
with full-sized leaves. Chinese writers say 
that the weather has great influence upon the 
condition of the leaves, and that an excess or 
want of rain mildews or withers them, so as 
materially to affect the quality and quantity 
of the crop. When the proper time has ar- 
rived, a largo number of hands should be 
employed to gather the leaves rapidly, aird alt 
this period the whole population, men, wo- 
men, and children, find employment. Each 
person can on an average pick 13 lbs, of leaves 
in a day, for which the wages are about six 
cents. The third crop is collected about the 
middle of July, and there is also a fourth 
gleaning in August, called tsiu-lu, i. e., autumn 
dew, from the name of the season in which it 
takes place ; the three previous ones call- 
ed first, second,, and third springs. The two 
last crops afford only inferior kinds, seldom 
exported. 

Cultivation in China , — The tea shrub is 
cultivated every where and often in the most 
inaccessible situations ; such as on the sum^ 
mits and ledges of precipitous rocks^ Mr. 
Ball states that chains are said to be used in 
collecting the leaves of the shrubs growing in 
such places; and the greatest quantity is 
grown on level spots on the hill-sides, which 
have become enriched, to a certain extent, by 
the vegetable matter and other deposits which 
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have been washed down by the rains from a 
higher elevation. Very little tea appeared to 
be cultivated on the more barren spots 
amongst the hills. 

Soil . — The soil of the tea-lands about 
Woomshan seemed to vary considerably. The 
most common kind was a brownish-yellow 
adhesive clay. This clay, when minutely 
examined, is found to contain a considerable 
portion of vegetable matter mixed with parti- 
cles of the rocks above enumerated. In the 
gardens on the plains at the foot of the hills 
the soil is of a darker colour, and contains a 
greater portion of vegetable matter, but gene- 
rally it is either brownish yellow or reddish 
yellow. Asa general rule the Chinese always 
prefer land which is moderately rich provided 
other circumstances are ‘favourable. By far 
the greatest portion of the tea in this part of, 
the country is cultivated on the sloping sides 
of the hills. He observed a coiisiderabfe quan- 
tity also in gardens on the level land in a 
more luxuriant state even than that on the 
hill-sides ; but these gardens were always a 
considerable height above the level of the 
river and were consequently well drained. 

Cultivation and management of plantations, 
— In the black-tea districts as in the green, 
large quantities of young plants are yearly 
raised from seeds- These seeds are gathered 
in the month of October, and kept mixed up 
with sand and earth during the winter months. 
In this manner they are kept fresh until spring, 
when they are sown thickly in some corner of 
the farm, from which they are afterwards 
transplanted. When about a year old they 
are from nine inches to a foot in height, and 
ready for transplanting. 1'hey are planted in 
rows about four feet apart. Five or six plants 
are put together in each hole and these little 
patches are generally about three or four feeh 
from each other in the rows. Sometimes, 
however, when the soil is poor, as in many 
parts of Woo-e shan, they are planted very 
close ill the rows, and have a hedge-like ap- 
pearance when they are full grown. The 
young plantations are always made in spring, 
and are all well watered by the rains which fall 
at the change of the monsoon in April and 
May. The damp, moist weather at this season 
enables the young plants to establish them- 
selves in their new quarters where they re- 
quire little labour afterwards, except iu keep 
ing the ground free from weeds. A plantation 
of tea, when seen at a distance, looks like a 
little shrubbery of evergreens- As the travel- 
ler treads bis way amongst the rocky scenery 
of Woo*e-shan,he is continually coming upon 
these plantations, which are dotted upon the 
sides of all tlie hills. The leaves are of a 
rich dark green, and afford a pleasing contrast 


to the strange and often barren scenery which 
is every where around. The natives are per- 
fectly aware that the practise of plucking the 
leaves is very prejudicial to the health of the 
tea-shrubs, and always take care to have plants 
in a strong and vigorous condition before they 
commence gathering. The young planta- 
tions are generally allowed to grow unmolest- 
ed for two or three years, or until they are 
well established and are prod ucing strong and 
vigorous shoots : it would be considered very 
bad management to begin to pluck the leaves 
until this is the ca^^e. Even when the planta- 
tions were in full bearing Fortune observed that 
the natives never took many leaves from the 
weaker plants, and sometimes passed them 
altogether in order that their growth might 
not be checked. 

The Tea plant — Mr.Fortune makes the fol- 
lowing observations upon the tea plant itself. 

has already been remarked that two tea 
plants considered to be distinct varieties, are 
tnet with in China, both of which have been im- 
)orted into Europe. One, the Canton varie- 
ty, is called Thea bobea, the other, the nor- 
thern variety, is called Thea viridia. The for- 
mer produces the inferior green and black 
teas which are mad^ about Canton, and from 
the latter are made all the fine green teas in 
the great Hwuy-cho country and in the ad- 
oining provinces. Until a few years back it 
was generally supposed that the fine black 
teas of the Bohea hills were also made from 
the Canton variety, and lienee its name. Such, 
however, is not the case. When he visited 
Foo-chow-foo for the first time in 1845, he 
observed that the tea-plant in cultivation in 
that neighbourhood was very different from 
the Canton variety, and apparently identical 
with the Thea viridis of Chekiang. Foo- 
chow-foo was not a very great distance from 
the Bohea hills, and he had good reasons for 
believing that the Bohea plant was the same 
as the Foo-chowone ; but still he had no posi- 
tive proof. The tea-plant is multiplied by 
seed like our hawthorns, and it is perfectly 
impossible that the produce can bo identical 
ill every respect with the parent. Instead 
therefore of having one or two varieties of 
tea-plant in China, we have in fact many 
kinds, although the difference between them 
may be slight. Add to this, that the seeds of 
this plant are raised year after year in diffe% 
rent climates, and we shall no longer wonder 
that in the course of time the plants in one 
district appear slightly different from those 
of another, although they may have been 
originally produced from the same stock. For 
these reasons he is of opinion that the plants of 
Hwuy-chow andWoo-e are the same species, 
and that slight differences observed are the 
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results of reproduction and differonca of cli- 
mate. With regard to the Canton plant — both in 
constitution and habit, it too may have ori- 
ginally sprang from oneand the same species. 

These changes, however, do not alter the 
commercial value of those plants found culti- 
vated in the great tea-countries of Fokien 
and Hwuy chow, where the finest teas are pro- 
duced ; for, while the tea shrub may have 
improved in the course of reproduction 
in these districts, it may have become 
deteriorated in others. For this reason seeds 
and plants ought always to be procured from 
these districts for transmission to other parts 
of the world where it is desirable to grow tea. 

Cultivation at Hwuy-chow. — In the green- 
tea district ofHwuy-chew, and he believes in 
all other parts where the shrub is cultivated, it 
is multiplied by seeds. The seeds are ripe in 
the month of October. When gathered they 
are generally put into a basket, and mixed up 
with sand and earth in a damp state, and in this 
condition they are kept until the spring. If 
this plan is not pursued only a small portion 
of them will germinate. Like the seeds of 
the oak and chesnni, they are destroyed when 
exposed to sudden changes in temperature and 
moisture- In the month of March the seeds 
are taken out of the basket and placed in the 
ground. They are generally sown thickly, in 
rows or in beds, in a nursery, or in some spare 
corner of the tea-farm, and sometimes the va- 
cancies in the existing plantations are made up 
by sowing five or six seeds in each vacant 
space. When the young plants are a year 
old they are in a fit state for transplanting. 
This is always done at the change of the mon- 
soon in spring, when fine warm showers are 
of frequent occurrence, Tljey are planted in 
rows about four feet apart, and in groups of 
five or six plants in the row. The distance 
between each group or patch is generally about 
four feet. The first crop of leaves is taken 
from these plants in the third year. When 
under cultivation they rarely attain a greater 
height than three or four feet. When the win- 
ters are very severe the na4;ives tie straw bands 
round the bushes to protect them from the 
frost, and to prevent it and the snow from 
splitting them. 

Tea picking or Tea H attest — Mr. Fortune 
says he made Ayukas temple his head-quarters 
for several days after the events took place 
which he has related in the previous chapter. 
His time was now fully occupied in visiting 
all the tea farms in the neighbourhood, and in 
getting information concerning the cultivation 
and manufacture of tea. It was the harvest- 
time for the principal crop of the season, and 
the natives were observed on every hill-side 
busily engaged in gathering the leaves. These tea 
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gatherers were generally seen in small groups 
consisting from eight to twelve persons. 
One old man was usually at the head of each 
group, the others being women and children. 
Each bad a small stool formed like the letter 
T, but broad of course at the top, for sitting 
on while gathering the leaves on the lower 
sides of the bushes. The foot stool being 
pointed, it was easily forced into the ground in 
order to render it steady, and as easily drawn 
out and carried to a different spot. When thesfr* 
tea gatherers are hired they are not paid by the 
day, but by the quantity of leaves they bring in 
to their employers. In making inquiries on the 
point he found they were paid at the rate of 
four and five cash a catty, and that they were 
able to gather from thirty to forty catty a 
day. In other words, each was able to 
gather from forty to fifty-three pounds of 
raw leaves per day, for which was received 
from ^d. to 9d., or thereabouts. But it is 
only very expert and well trained hands that 
can make such a sum as this, children and 
very old people make, of course, something 
considerably less. Wages of labourers in 
the tea districts of China range from 2d, 
to Sd. per day with their food, which is al- 
most always furnished by the farmers, and 
which may cost about 3d. or 4d. more, mak- 
ing the whole day’s labour amount to 6d, or 
Id. The food of this people is of the simp- 
lest kind — ^^namely, rice, vegetables, and a 
small portion of animal food, such as fish or 
pork. 

Scenting oj Tea. — Having taken a passing 
glance at all the objects on entering the 
building, I next, says Fortune, directed my 
attention to the scenting process, which bad 
been the main object of my visit, and which 
I shall now endeavour to describe. In a 
corner of the building there lay a large heap 
(»f orange-flowers, which filled the air with 
the most delicious perfume. A man was 
engaged in sifting them to get out the stamen 
and other smaller portions of the flower. 
This process was necessary, in order that 
the flowers might be readily sifted out of the 
tea after the scenting had been accomplished. 
The orange- flowers being fully expanded, the 
large petals were easily separated from the 
stamens and smaller ones. In 100 parts 70 
per cent, were used and 30 thrown away. 
Wiien the orange is used, its flowers must be 
fully expanded, in order to bring out the 
scent ; but flowers of jasmine may be used 
in the bud, as they will expand and emit 
their fragrance during the time they are 
mixed with the tea. When the flowers had 
been sifted over in the manner described they 
were ready for use. lu the meantime the 
tea to be scented had been carefully manipu-* 
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lated, and appeared perfectly dried and finished. 
At this stage of the process it is worthy of 
observing that, while the tea was perfectly 
dry, the orange -flowers were just as they 
had been gathered from the trees. Large 
quantities of the tea were now mixed up with 
the flowers, in the proportion of 40 lbs of 
flowers to 100 lbs. of tea. This dry tea and 
the undried flowers were allowed to lie mixed 
together for the space of twenty-four hours. 
At the end of this time the flowers were sift- 
ed out of the tea, and by the repeated sifting 
and winnowing processes which the tea had 
afterwards to undergo, they were nearly all 
got rid of. Sometimes si few stray ones are 
left in the tea, and may be detected even after 
it arrives in England. A small portion of 
tea adheres to the moist flowers when they 
are sifted out, and this is generally given 
away to the poor who pick it out with 
the hand. The flowers, at this part of the 
process, had impregnated the tea leaves 
with a large portion of their peculiar odours, 
but they had also left behind them a certain 
portion of moisture which it was necessary to 
expel. This was done by placing the tea once 
moreover slow charcoal-fires in basket sieves 
prepared for the purpose of drying. The 
scent communicated by the flowers is very 
light for some time, but like the fragrance 
peculiar to the tea leaf itself, comes out after 
being packed for a week or two. Sometimes 
this scenting process is repeated when the 
odour is not considered sufficiently strong, and 
the head man in the factory informed me he 
sometimes scented twice with orange-flowers 
and once with the ** Mo-le” (Jasminura sam- 
bac). The flowers of various plants are used 
in scenting by the Chinese, some of which are 
considered better than others, and some can be 
had at seasons when others are not procurable. 

1 considered it of some importance to the 
elucidation of this subject to find out not only 
the Chinese names of these various plants, but 
also by examining the plants themselves, to 
be able to give each the name by which it is 
known to scientific men in all parts of the 
world. The following list was prepared with 
great care, and may be fully relied upon. The 
numbers prefixed express the relative value of 
each kind in the eyes of the Chinese, and the 
asterisks point out those which are mostly 
used for scenting teas for the foreign markets 
in the order in which they are valued. Thus 
the " Mo-le” and the ** Sieu-hing” are con- 
eidered the best and so on : — 

1 Rose scented (Taing moi-qui-hwa). 

1 or 2 plum double (Moi-hwa) 

2 Vasminum sambao (Mo-le-hwa) 

2 or 3 Vasminum paniculatum. (Sieu-hiog 

hwa.) 
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4 ^Aglaia odorata, (Lan-hwa-or you<* 

chulan). * 

5 Olea fragrans (Kwei-hwa). 

6 ^Orange (Chang-hwa). 

7 ^Gardenia florida (Pak-sema-hwa). 

It has been frequently stated that the Chlo- 

ranthus is largely used. This appears to be 
a mistake, originating, no doubt, in the 
similarity of its Chinese name to that of 
Aglaia odorata. The Chloranthns is called 

Chu-lan,^' the Aglaia “ Lau” or “ Yu-chu- 
lan.** The different fl(»wers which I have just 
named are not all used in the same proportion. 
Thus of orange flowers there are 40 lbs to 100 
lbs. of tea ; of Aglaia there are 100 lbs to 
150 lbs ; and of Jasminurn sambac there are 
50 lbs. to 100 lbs. The flowers of the Sieu- 
hiiig (Jasminurn paniculatum) are generally 
mixed with those of the mo-le (Jasminurn 
sambac) in the proportion of 10 lbs. of the 
former to 30 lbs. of the latter, and the 
40 lbs. thus produced are sufficient for 
100 lbs. of tea. The “ Kwei-hwa” (Olea 
fragrans) is used chiefly in the northern dis- 
tricts as a scent for a rare and expensive kind 
of Hyson Pekoe — a tea which forma a moat 
delicious and refreshing beverage when taken 
a la Chinoise without sugar and milk. The 
quantity of flowers used seemed to be very 
large ; and I made i5articular inquiries as to 
whether the teas that are scented were mixed 
up with large quantities of unscented kinds. 
The Chinese unhesitatingly affirmed that such 
was not the case, but, notwithstanding their 
assertions, I, he say^, had some doubts on this 
point. The length of time which teas thus scent- 
ed retain the scent is most remarkable. It va- 
ries, however, with the different sorts. Thus 
the Olea fragrans tea will only keep well for 
one year, at the end of two years it has either 
become scentless, or has a peculiar oily odour 
which is disagreeable. Teas scented with 
orange blossoms and with those of the Mo-le 
will keep well for two or three years, and 
the Sieu lung kinds for three or four years. 
The Aglaia retains the scent longer than any, 
and is said to preserve well for five or six 
years. The tea scented with the Sieu hing is 
said to he most esteemed by foreigners, al- 
though it is put down as second or third rate 
by the Chinese. Scented teas for the foreign 
market are nearly all made in Canton and are 
known to merchants by the names of ** scent- 
ed Orange,” “ Pekoe,” and ** scented Caper.” 
They are grown in and near a place called 
Tashan, in the Canton province. Mr. 
Walkinshaw informed him that other descrip- 
tions of tea, both black and green, have been 
scented for the English market, but have been 
found unsuitable. True caper is to black tea 
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Tvhat the kinds called ** imperial” and '' gun- 1 
powder” are to green : it assumes a round, 
sliort looking form during the princess of 
manipulation, and it is easily separated from 
the other leaves by sifting or by the winnowing 
machine. It is a common error to suppose 
that “ imperial” or “ gunpowder” amongst 
green teas, or caper” amongst black ones, is 
prepared by rolling each leaf singly by the 
hand. Such a method of manipulation would 
make them much more expensive than they 
are. One gathering of tea is said to yield 70 
per cent, of orange pekoe, 2d of souchong, 
and 5 of caper. The quantity of true caper 
would therefore appear to be very small ; but 
there are many ways of increasing the quanti- 
ty by peculiar modes of manipulation, as 1 
shall afterwards show. In a large factory, 
such as at Canton, there is, of course, a 
considerable quantity of dust uud refuse tea 
remaining after the orange pekoe, caper, and 
souchong have been sifted out of it. This is 
sold in the country to the natives at a low 
price, and no doubt is often made up with 
paste and other ingredients into those lie teas 
which iiow-a days hud a market in England. 
Nothing is lost or thrown away in China. 
The stalks and yellow leaves which have been 
picked out by women and children are sold 
in the country; while the flowers which 
have done their duty in the scenting process 
are given to the poor, who pick out the 
few remaining tea-leaves which bad been 
left by the sieve or winnowing machine. 
Some flowers, such as those of the Aglaia 
for example, after being sifted out from 
the tea, are dried and used in the matuifac- 
ture of the “ fragrant Joss-stick,” so much 
used in the religious ceremonies of the coun- 
try, It appears from these investigations that 
many kinds of fragrant flowers besides those 
used by the Chinese would answer the pur- 
pose equally well, and therefore in places like 
India, where tea is likely to be produced upon 
an extensive scale, experiments in scenting 
might be made with any kinds of fragrant 
jasmines, daphnes, aurantiaceoua or other 
plants of a like kind indigenous to the coun- 
try. It will be observed from the description 
just given that the method of scenting teas, 
like most of the arts in China, is exceedingly 
simple in its nature and most efficient. It 
used to be said by those who knew nothing 
about the matter, that the flowers were put 
over a slow fire, with the tea in a separate 
basket above them, and so the Are drove the 
scent from the flowers into the tea.” Know- 
ing the immense capacity which dry tea has 
for moisture of any kind, how much more 
simple and beautiful is the process of allow- 
ing it to lie for a space of time mixed up with 
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undried flowers 1 Afewyearsago was publish* 
ed a description of the Chinese mode of yield- 
ing green teas to suit the depraved tastes in 
Euri»pe, and particularly in America, where 
they are largely consumed. Scenting teas is 
a very different thing, and nothing can be 
urged ugainat the taste for them. That this 
is so in tbe eyes of the Chinese may be gather- 
ed from the fact that, while they dye their 
teas, not to drink, but only to sell, they con- 
sume and highly appreciate these scented 
ones. The price paid for flowers used in the 
scenting process varies, like everything else ac- 
cording to the demand or supply in the market. 
In 1854 and 1855, it was about seventeen 
dollars per pecul, but sometimes as much as 
thirty dollars are paid for the same quantity. 
In former years, about the year 1840, 
as much as sixty dollars per pecul used to be 
paid for flowers. This information was given 
rne, he says, some time after 1 had been 
examining the method of scenting in the 
Honan factory, and by another manufacturer, 
and confirmed me in the opinion I had then 
formed, namely, that after the tea is once 
scented with the proportions of flowers men- 
tioned above, it is mixed up with large 
quantities of unscented tea. Were this not 
so, the large quantity of flowers used would 
render the tea much more expensive than 
it really is. Upon making further inquiries, of 
different individuals and at different times, 
I found, says he, that my surmises were 
correct. The results of the information 
thus obtained were, that sixty pounds of 
this highly-scented mixture were capable of 
scenting one hundred pounds of unscented 
tea, and no doubt it is sometimes used in 
even smaller proportions. The kinds called 
“ Caper” and Orange Pekoe are quite differ- 
ent in appearance from teas made in the 
great black- tea provinces of Fukien and 
Kiang-si as large quantities of these teas — 
indeed, the whole which are exported — are 
made up near Canton. 

Tea is well known to the natives of Lahore 
and Cashmere ; but the latter are the more 
fond of tea, and prefer the Thibetan product 
to the English or even Chinese, notwith- 
standing the absence of aroma and perfume. 
The Bokharians and JIussians are also fond 
of tea, and use generally the genuine Chinese 
production. The former make a soup of tea, 
by boiling the leaves, and then adding milk, 
salt and butter ; a great cupful of this with 
bread, forms their daily breakfast. Both 
Russians and Bokharians drink tea generally 
without sugar, and chew the leaves after- 
wards, so that nothing is lost. 

Adulterations.^'Beioxe noticing these. Dr. 
Hassall repeats some of the information 
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previously given. He tells us that the tea 
plant is a hardy evergreen and leafy shrub 
which attains the height of from three to six 
feet and upwards. It belongs to the natural 
family Columniferae (Ternstroemiacefle of 
Lindley,) which includes the Camellias. It 
is generally propagated from seed and the 
plant comes to maturity in from two to three 
years, yielding in the course of tlio season 
three and in some cases four crops of leaves. 
The first gathering takes place very early in 
the spring, a second in the beginning of May, 
a third about the middle of Jane, and a 
fourth in August. The leaves of the first 
gathering are the most valuable, and from 
these Pekoe tea, which consists of the young 
leaf buds as well as black teas of the highest 
quality, are prepared. Those of the last 
gathering are large and old leaves and conse- 
quently inferior in flavour and value. The 
leaves vary considerably in size and form ; 
the youngest leaves are narrow convoluted 
and downy ; the next in age and size have 
their edges delicately seriated with the 
venation scarcely perceptible : in those of 
medium and large sizes the venation is well 
marked, a series of characteristic loops being 
formed along each inarginof the leaf, and 
the serrations are stronger and deeper and 
placed at greater intervals. 

Varieties of 7^ea , — The principal varieties 
of black tea are Boliea, which is of the com- 
monest and coarsest description, Congou 
Souchong, Caper, and Padry Souchong and 
Pekoe, which are of the higliest quality, the 
last consisting of the very young and unex- 
panded leaves, and which when clothed with 
down constitute flowery Pekoe, 

The principal varieties of green tea are 
Twankay, Hyson-skin, young Hyson, Hyson 
Imperial, and Gunpowder, which in green tea 
corresponds with flowery Pekoe in black. 
Imperial Hyson, and young Hyson consist of 
the second and third gatiierings, while the 
light and inferior leaves, separated from Hyson 
by a winnowing machine, constitute Hyson- 
skin, a variety in considerable demand amongst 
the Americans. 

Tea plant — There is according to most 
writers but one species of the tea- plant from 
which the whole of the above and many other 
varieties of tea are obtained, the differences 
depending upon oil, climate, weather, age of 
the leaves, and mode of preparation. The 
plants from which black teas are prepared are 
grown chiefly on the slopes of hills and ledges 
of mountains, while the green tea-shrubs' are 
cultivated in manured soil. Upon this cir- 
cumstance many of the differences between 
the two varieties depend. Other differences 
are occasioned by the processes adopted in 
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the preparation and roasting of the leafto. 
Thus while black tea is first roasted in a 
shallowjiron vessel called a “kuo,” and secondly 
in sieves over a bright charcoal fire, green-tea 
does not undergo the second method of roast- 
ing but only the first that in the kuo.’* 

An important part of the manufacture of 
tea consists in the rolling the leaves, so as to 
Impart to them their characteristic twisted 
shape. This is effected by subjecting the 
leaves to pressure and rolling by the hands in 
a particular manner. Tire first effect of the 
application of heat to the leaves in the Kuo 
is to render them soft and flaccid. When in 
this state, they are removed from tlie vessel 
and submitted to the first rolling, an operation 
which, after the renewed action of the Kuo 
on each occasion, is three or four times re- 
peated with superior teas before the process 
is connidered to be complete. 

Scenting of Tea . — The following obser- 
vations on the scenting of tea are extracted 
from Mr. Ball’s “ Account of the Cultivation 
and Manufacture of Tea in Chitia.^* 

The Chinese seem universally to agree in 
ancient as in modern times that no factitious 
scent can be given to tea which at all equals 
its natural fragrance : in short they say that 
only common tea requires scenting. Those 
persons who have bad the opportunity of 
drinking some of the finest kinds of Souchong 
lea will perhaps agree with the Chinese in 
these opinions. There are however many 
scented teas which so far from being inferior 
are even costly and much esteemed both in 
China and in Europe. Of these the Chu Lan, 
or Cowslip Hyson may be considered the 
best. “ The tea about to be scented must be 
taken hot from the last roasting (which im- 
mediately precedes the packing, and poured 
into a Hyson chest so as to form a layer of 
two inches in height from the bottom, a hand- 
ful or more of the fresh flowers (already se- 
parated from the stalks) is then strewed over 
the tea. In this manner the tea and flowers are 
placed in layers until the chest is quite full. The 
mouth of the canister is then closed and thus 
the tea remains for twenty-four hours. The pro- 
per proportion is three catties of flower to one 
hundred catties of ten. The next day the 
the chest is emptied when the tea and flowers 
are mixed together, they then undergo the 
process of “ Poey,” about three catties being 
put into one sieve. The Poey Song is com- 
pletely closed that the tea and flowers are 
thus roasted about from one to two hours or 
rather until the flowers become crisp. The 
flowers are then sifted out and the tea packed. 
If the tea require any further scenting, fresh 
flowers must be used and the process repeated 
as before. The tea thus prepared is then miz- 
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ed with other tea in the proportion of one part be full blown/' McCulloch, in his ‘^Commer• 
of scented tea to twenty of plain. The whole cial Dictionary/’ draws an interesting parallel 
is then slightly heated in a kuo (chao), and between the vine and the tea plant. “ Con- 
when packed constitutes the description of tea sidered as an object of agricultural produce, 
denominated in England Cowslip Dyson. Tea the tea plant bears a close rcvserablance to the 
may be scented at any time with this kind of vine. In the husbandry of China it may be 
tea, but it must be previously heated or roast- said to take the same place which the vine 
ed about two hours. “ Tiie mode of scenting occupies in the southern countries of Europe, 
black tea differs from that of green, and so far Like the latter its growth is chiefly confined 
asisuuderstood, there are two or three methods to hilly tracts not suited to the growth of 
of performing this process. The Souchong corn. The soils capable of producing the 
or Caper teas, the Tetsioiig and other teas of finest kinds are within given districts limited 
the Cowslip flavour, are also scented with the and partial. Skill and care both in husbandry 
Chu Lan flower, Chloranthus inconspiciius. and preparation are quite as necessary to the 
After gathering, the flowers are separated production of good tea as to that of good 
from the stalk as before when some people wine. The best wine is produced only in 
dry them in the sun : but the best timde is to particular latitudes as is the best tea, although, 
dry them in a J.\)ey Song over a slow fire, tak- perhaps the hitter is not restricted to an equal 
ing care not to change the yellow clour of degree. Only the civilised nations of Europe 
the petals. When dried they are put aside have as yet succeeded in producing good 
to cool and are afterwards reduced to p(»w- wines, which is also the case in the East with 
der. If this powder, the scent of which is very tea, for the agricultural and manufacturing 
powerful, be sprinkled over the leaves previous- skill and industry of the Chinese arc there 
ly to the last or two last roastings and roll- unquestionably pre-eminent. These circuin- 
ings in the process of Poey, the tea will be stances deserve to be attended to in estimating 
highly scented, but this is an expensive mode, tlie difficulties which must be encountered in 
on account of the additional quantity of flow- any attempt to propagate the tea-plant in colo- 
era required, and therefore is seldom practised, nial and otlmr possessions. These difficulties 
The usual mode is by iprinkling a small quau- are obviously very great and perhaps all but 
tity of this powder over the tea during the insuperable. Most of the attempts hitherto 
last process of Poey, which takes place pro- made to raise it in foreign countries wore not 
vioua to packing. A small white powder fre- indeed of a sort from which much was to be ex- 
quently found in black teas of the caper fla- pected. Within the last few years, however, con- 
vour, cannot have escaped the observation of siderable efforts have been made by the Dutch 
the tea dealer in England ; this powder is that government of Java to produce tea on the hills 
of the Chu Lan flower, whose colour has been nf that i.'^land, and having the assistance of 
changed to white in the process of Poey. Chinese cultivators from Eokien, who form 
There is another scented tea of excellent fla- a considerable part of the emigrants to Java, 
vour, which is made in small quantities and a degree of success has attended them beyond 
occasionally sent to foreigners as presents, what might have been expected in so warm a 
This is a Souchong tea, scented with the How- climate. The l^razilians have made similar 
er of the ‘ Pae slieem’ (Gardenia florida.) elforts, having also, with the assistance of 
There are two other scented teas, also of Chinese labourers, attempted to propagate the 
fineflavour,botli Souchong teas, the one scent- tea shrub near Rio de Janeiro, and a small 
ed with the Quy fa, or Kney-hoe (Olea fra- (jiiantity of tolerably good tea has been pro- 
grans) and the other with the Moo-Ly-Iloa duced; but owing to the high price of labour in 
(Jaaininum sambac). Some people say that America, and the quantity required in the cul- 
the three last tea are mixed with the flowers, tivation and manipulation of tea, there is no 
as the Hysoii tea is mixed with the Chu Lan probability, even were the soil suitable to the 
and are scented in the same manner. But plant, that its culture can be profitably carried 
I others say that two sieves are placed in the on in tliat country. It may perhaps succeed in 
Poey Song, the lower one containing the flow- Assam, where its culture is^now being attempt- 
era and the upper one the tea. The latter is ed, for labour is there comparatively cheap, 
the mode in which the Pae Sheem tea to which and the hilly and table lands are said to bear 
I have previously alluded is scented. These a close resemblance to those of the tea dis- 
are all the flowers with which I am acquaint- tricts of China ; but we are not sanguine in 
ed which are employed to scent tea, but in our expectation as to the result.” ‘‘All the 
the Keuu Fang Pu, and Quang Tong Chy, or black teas” says McCulloch, “ exported (with 
I Canton Geographical History, many others are the exception of a part of the Boliea grown in 
enumerated as eligible for that purpose. These Woping, a district of Canton) are grown in 
^York 3 also observe that flowers so used should Fokien, a hilly, maritime, populous and iudua- 
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trious province, bordering to the north east 
on Canton. Owing to the peculiar nature of 
the Chinese laws as to inheritance, and proba* 
bly, also, in some degree to the despotic genius 
of the government, landed property is much 
sub-divided throughout the em[>ire, so that 
tea is generally grown in gardens or planta- 
tions of no great extent. The leaves are pick- 
ed by the cultivator’s family and immediately 
convoyed to market, where a class of persons 
who make it their particular business pur- 
chase and collect* them in quantities and 
manufacture them, in part, that is, expose 
them to be dried under a shed. A second 
class of persons commonly known in the 
Canton market as the tea merchants, repair to. 
the districts where the tea is produced and 
purchase it in its half prepared stute from the 
first class and complete the mauufacture by 
garbling the different quantities, in which 
operation women and cliildreii are chiefly 
employed. A final drying is then given and the 
tea packed in chests and divide»i according to 
quality in parcels of from 100 to 600 chests 
each. These parcels are stamped with the 
name of the district grower, or manufacturer, 
^exactly as is practised with the wines af 
Bordeaux and Burgundy, the indigo of Bengal 
and many other commodities ; and from this 
circumstance get the name of cln»ps, the Chi- 
nese term for a seal or signet.” “ Tlie greater 
part of the tea is brought to Canton by land 
carriage, or inland navigation, but chiefly by 
the first, it is conveyed by porters, the roads 
of China in the southern provinces not general- 
ly admitting of wheel carriages, and beasts of 
burden being very rare. A small quantity of 
black tea is brought by sea, but probably 
smuggled, for this cheaper mode of transporta- 
tion is discouraged by goverinnent, which it 
deprives of the transit duties levied on i\dand 
carriage. The length of hmd-carriage from 
the principal districts where the green teas 
are grown to Canton, is probably not less than 
700 miles ; nor that of the black tea over a 
mountainous country, less than 200 miles. 
The tea-merchants begin to arrive in Canton 
about the middle of October, and the busy 
season continues until the beginning of March, 
being briskest in November, December and 
January.” There is another particular to 
which the comparison between the vine cand 
tea plant made by Mr. McCulloch may be ex- 
tended, namely, the not less general use of 
the infusion made from the leaves of the tea 
plant by the people of various nations of both 
the old and new worlds. In China, as appears 
from the following extract, tea is tlie common 
beverage of the people. Tlie late Sir George 
Staunton informs us that ** tea, like beer iiiEng- 
laiul, is sold in public-houses, in every town, 
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and along public roads and the banks of rivers 
and canals, nor is it unusiial for the burdened 
and weary traveller to lay down his load, refresh 
himself with a cup of warm tea, and then 
pursue his journey.” The wealthy Chinese 
.simply infuse the leaves in an elegant porce- 
lain cup, which has a cover of the same ma- 
terial ; the leaves sink to the bottom of the 
cup, and generally remain there without in- 
convenience, though occasionally some may 
flo.it or rise to the surface. To prevent this 
inconvenience sometimes a thin piece of silver, 
of filngree, or open work, is placed immediate- 
ly on them. Where economy is necessary to 
be studied the teapot is used. The wealthy 
Japanese continue the ancient mode of grind- 
ing the leaves to powder ; and after infusion 
in a cup, it is whipped with a split bamboo, 
or denticulated instrument, till it creams, when 
they drink both tlie infusion and powder, as 
coffee is used in many parts of Asia. 

Aual^jiis of Tea. — The infusion made from 
tea contains gum, glucose or saccharine mat- 
ter, a large quantity of tannin, and a peculiar 
nitrogeiiised principle called theine ; this is 
identical with calfein, and upon its presence 
many of the properties of tea depend. The 
amount of gum and tannin contained in a 
given sample of tea afford data by which its 
quality may to some extent bo determined 
Properties of Tea. — Lo Yu, a learned Chi- 
nese, who lived in the dynasty of Tang, A. D. 
618 to 906, gives the following agreeable ac- 
count of the qualities and effects of the infu- 
sion of the leaves of the tea plant. 

“ It tempers the spirit and harmonises 
the mind ; dispels lassitude and relieves 
fatigue ; awakens thought and prevents 
drowsiness; lightens or refreshes the body 
and clears the perceptive faculties.’* In Per- 
eira’s “ Materia Medica*’ we find the fol- 
lowing remarks relating to the properties of 
tea : — Its astringency is proved by its chemi- 
cal properties. Another quality possessed 
especially by green tea, is that of diminishing 
the tendency to sleep. Tea appears to possess 
a sedative influence with regard to the vascular 
system. Strong green tea taken in largo 
quantities, is capable in some constitutions of 
producing a most distressing feeling and of 
operating as a n.arcotic. 

Adulteration of Tea. On the Use a7id 
Detection of Leaves other than those oj the Tea 
plant— It has been stated that the Chinese 
not unfrequently make use of the leaves of 
other plants besides those of tea, and in parti- 
cular the leaves of Camellia sasanqua and 
Chloranthus inconspicuus. 

La Veno This is an article which 

may be noticed in this place, being now 
very commonly sold under the above attrac- 
ts 
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tiyo title, to mix with tea. La Veno Bciio 
consists of a coarse powder, of a reddish 
brown colour, intermixed with small fragments 
of a loaf which is stated to be that of sumach ; 
to the taste the powder is astringent and bitter, 
and on analysis, it is ascertained to be compos- 
ed in great part of coarsely powdered catechu. 

Chinese Botanical Powder , — Like La Veno 
Bono, it is put up in package.?, and sold at the 
same price ; it consists of a c<»arse powder, of 
a reddish-brown colour and astringent taste, 
and is made up of a mixture of cuteclm and 
wheat flour, the latter ingredient being added 
to reduce the strength of the cateoliu. Its 
use is open to tlio same objections, sanitary 
and others, as La Veno Beno. 

From a consideration of t ])0 analysis of tea 
made by Dr. Hassall it appears 

1st. That not one of thirty-fiv’c samples 
of black tea, as imported into Kngland, con- 
tained any other leaf than tliat of tlio tea- 
plant. 

2nd. That out of the above number of 
samples, twenty-three were genuine and twelve 
adulterated. The genuine teas were tlic Con- 
gous and Souchongs, 8 cc., and the adulterated 
teas samples of scent ed Pekoe and scented 
Caper Chilian or black gunpowder, as well as 
imitations of these made from tea-dust. 

3rd. Tliat the adulterations detected con- 
sisted in facing, so as to improve the appear- 
ance of the teas, the surfaces of the leaves 
with black lead, an iridescent powder resemb- 
ling mica, indigo, and turmeric, and in the 
m.imifacture of imitation tea out of tea dust, 
saiid,tfec. 

The second table which hd framed affords 
conclusive evidence 

1 st. That fabrication of spurious black tea 
was extensively carried on at tliat time in the 
British metropolis, and in other towns of tliat 
kingdom. 

Slid. That two processes of fabrication were 
adopted. In the first, the exhausted tea- 
leaves are made up with gum, and re-dried ; 
black lead, and the mica-like powder, rose- 
pink, and carbonate of lime being sometimes 
added to bloom or face the leaves as well as 
sulphate of iron to darken the colour of the 
leaves and to give astriiigency. In the second, 
leaves other than those of tea (the kind mat- 
ters but little) are used. These, after being 
dried, are broken down mixed witli gum, cate- 
chu and made into a paste ; the leaves are 
then re-dried and further broken down, and 
sometimes coated with gum. The spurious 
tea made from exhausted leaves is seldom sold 
alone, but is used either for mixing with 
genuine black, or is converted into green tea, 
in the manner to be described hereafter 3 
while that made from British leaves and catc- 
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chu is either mixed with black tea in the 
form of dust, or else is faced and bloomed 
until it is made to resomblo green tea. 

From the third table it appears 

1st. That out of twenty-four samples of 
black tea purchased of tea dealers and grocers 
resident in tlio British metropolis, twenty 
were genuine and four adulterated, the former 
being Congous and Souchongs, and the latter 
samples of scented Pekoe and scented Caper» 
It thus appears, that while the great bulk of 
the black tea used in England — viz., Congou 
and Souchong — as delivered to the consumer, 
is in a genuine state, the scented teas — viz., 
the Pekoes and Capers — arc invariably adul- 
terated. Lastly, that from the extensive fa- 
brication of ppruious black tea in Great 
Britain, it is necessary that the purchaser 
should be constantly on his guard. 

Adidterntion hy artificial colouring in 
China . — The superintendent of the workmen 
managed the colouring part of the process 
himself. Having procured a portion of 
Prussian bine, he threw it into a porcelain 
bowl, not unlike a chemist’s mortar, and 
crushed it into a very fine powder. At the 
same time a quantity of gypsum was produced 
and burned in the charcoal fires which wera 
then roasting the teas. The object of this was 
to soften it in order that it might bo readily 
pounded into a very fine powder in tha same 
manner as the Prussian blue had been. The 
gypsum, having liocn taken out of the fire 
after a certain time had elapsed, readily crum- 
bled down and was reduced to powder in the 
mortar. These two substances, having been 
thus prepared, were then mixed together in 
the proportion of four j^arts of gypsum to 
three parts of Prussian blue, and formed a 
light blue powder, which was then ready for 
use. This colouring matter was applied to 
the teas during the last process of roasting. 
About five minutes before the tea was re- 
moved from the pans — the time being regu- 
lated by the burning of a joss stick, tlio 
superintendent took a small porcelain spoon, 
and with it lie scattered a portion of the colour- 
ing mutter over tlie leaves in each pan. The 
Workmen then turned the leaves rapidly round 
with both hands, iu order that the colour 
might be equally diffused. One day an 
English gentleman in Shanghae, being in con- 
versation with some Chinese from the green- 
tea country, asked them what reasons they 
had for dyeing the tea, and whether it would 
not be better without undergoing this process. 
They acknowledged that tea was much better 
when prepared without having any such in- 
gredients mixed with it, and that they never 
drank dyed teas themselves, but justly re- 
marked that, as foreigners seem to prefer 
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having a mixture of Prussian blue and gyp- 
sum with their tea, to make it look uniform 
and pretty, and as these ingredients were cheap 
enough, the Chinese had no objection to sup- 
ply them, especially as such teas always 
fetched a higher price, Mr, K. Fortune 
took some trouble to ascertain precisely the 
quantity of colouring matter used in the pro- 
cess of dyeing green teas, not certainly with the 
view of assisting others, either at home or 
abroad, in the art of colouring, but simply to 
show green tea drinkers in England, and more 
particularly in the United States of America, 
what quantity of Prussian blue and gypsum 
they imbibe in the course of one year. To 
lbs. of tea were applied 8 mace 2^ canda- 
reens of oohmring matter, or rather more than 
an ounce. In every hundred pounds of colour- 
ed green tea consumed in Enj^land or America, 
the consumer actually drinks more than half 
a pound of Prussian blue and gypsum. And 
yet tell the drinkers of this coloured tea that 
the Chinese eat cats, dogs, and rats, and they 
will hold up their hands in amazement, and 
pity the poor celestials. Two kinds of Prus- 
sian blue are used by the tea manufacturers — 
one is the kind commonly met with, the other 
is to be seen only in the north of China. It is 
less heavy than common Prussian blue, of a 
bright pale tint and very beautiful. Turmeric 
root is frequently employed in Canbm, but 
I did not observe it in use in llwy cliow. 
I procured samples of these ingredients 
from the Chinamen in the factory, in or- 
der that there might be no mistake as to what 
they really were. These were sent Imine to 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, and a portion 
of them submitted to Mr. Warrington, of 
Apothecaries* Hall, whose investigations in 
connexion with this subject are well known. 
In a paper read by him before the Chemical 
Society, and published in its ‘'Mem(»irs and 
Proceedings,” he says, ** Mr. Fortune has for- 
warded from the north of China, for the In- 
dustrial Exhibition, specimens of these ma- 
terials (tea dyes,) which, fr(nn their appearance 
there can be no Iiesitation in stating are fibrous: 
gypsum (calcined), turmeric root, and Prussian 
blue ; the latter of a bright pale tint, most 
likely from admixture with alumina or por- 
celain cl.ay, which admixture may account for 
the alumina and silica found as stated in my 
previous paper, and the presence of which was 
then attributed possibly to the empl(»ymeiit 
of Kaolin or agalmatolite** 

Green tea and its Adulterations , — According 
to most writers, there is but one species of tea 
plant from whiclit he whole of the numerous 
varieties of both black and green are obtained 
the differences in colour, quality, &c., result- 
ing from soil, climate, age of the leaves and 


mode of preparation. We have already point- 
ed out in a very brief manner the principal 
difference in the cultivation and preparation of 
black and green teas. The plants from which 
black teas are prepared are grown chiefly on 
the slopes of hills and ledges of mountains, 
the leaves are obtained in three and in 
some cases even four gatherings^ those of 
medium size and age being chiefly used 
for tho great bulk of the black tea, viz. 
the congous and souchongs. They are dried 
either under covered sheds open nt the sides, 
which is the be«t method, or else by exposure 
the sun. This process is a somewhat 
lengthened one, and during it a degree of 
fermentation is sot up which is intimately 
associated with the colour, scent and flower 
of the leaves. Lastly, the leaves are subject- 
ed to a double process of roasting, first in a 
shallow iron pan termed a kuo, an operation 
whicli is repeated two or three times as may 
be necessary, and second in sieves called 
‘poey long’* over a bright charcoal fire. 
The shrubs which furnish the leaves from 
which green tea is prepared are cultivated in 
manured or garden soils, the leaves are 
greener, more tender, and juicy, and two 
gatlicrings of them only are made, the first 
begins between the 20th of April and the 
5th of May, and lasts for about ten or fifteen 
days, and the second at the summer solstice. 
After gathering, the leaves should be dried 
and roasted as soon as possible, in fact the 
same day, that is, before the slightest fer- 
mentation has had time to set in, all exposure 
to the air being unnecessary and to the sun 
injurious. During the roasting, which is 
repeated once or twice in the “ kuo,’* only 
the second method, viz., that in the poey 
long, nut being praotised, the leaves are at 
the same time fanned to hasten the drying 
by dissipating the moisture which rises 
during the operation. The principal varieties 
of green tea are Twankay, an inferior descrip- 
tion of Hyson, young Hyson ; Hyson Skin, 
Gunpowder and Imperial ; all these, except 
the Twankay, are obtained from unsorted 
Hysou or Mao Cha in tho luauner described 
by Mr. B;dl. 

In tiie analysis of black tea, several sub- 
stances were found to be employed either for 
tho purposes of facing and colouring the 
surface of the leaves or to impart a stringency 
to the exhausted leaves. The substances 
ascertained were 

* Starch, Black Lead, 

Gum, Talc, 

Catechu, China CIay,^ 

Sulphate of Iron, Soap Stoue, 

lloae Pink, Indigo, 

Log wood, Turmeric. 

In addition to tho above it has been ascer- 



tained that many other substances are 
employed. The colours used in the facing 
of green tea are usually three, yellow, blue, 
and white. The yellow and blue colour**, 
when mixed, form a green, and white is add- 
ed, either to lessen the intensity of the for- 
mer colours, or else to give polish to the 
surface of the leaves. The fol lowing is a 
recapitulation of the more important results 
arrived at by Dr. Hassal in the course of his 
investigations. The chief points ascertained 
with regard to Black tea are — 

1st. That the principal black teas, namely, 
the Congous and Souchongs, arrive in England, 
for the most part, in a genuine state. 

2nd. That certain descriptions of black 
tea, as scented Orange, Pekoe and Caper, are 
invariably adulterated, the adulteration in 
general consisting in the glazing of the 
leaves with plumbago or black lead ; the 
Caper likewise being subject to admixture 
with other substanco.s ; as paddy husk, Lie 
tea and leaves other than those of tea. 

3rd. That several varieties of a spurious 
Caper, or black gunpowder, are prepared, 
which consist of tea dust, and sometimes the 
dust of other leaves and sand made up into 
little masses with gum, and faced or glazed 
with plumbago, Prussian blue, and turmeric 
powder. In some cases these imitations are 
•old separately, but most frequently they 
are used to mix with, and adulterate the 
better qualities of Caper ; viz., those which 
are made of tea faced with plumbago only. 
With respect to green tea, the principal con- 
clusions are — 

1st. That these teas, with the exception 
of a few of British growth and manufacture 
from Assam, are invariably adulterated, that 
is to say, are glazed with colouring matters of 
difiereiit kinds. 

2nd. That the colouring matters used are 
in general Prussian blue, turmeric powder, 
and China clay, other ingredients being 
sometimes but not frequently employed, 

3rd. That of these colouring matters, Prus- 
sian blue, or ferro-cyanide of iron, possesses 
properties calculated to affect health injuri- 
ously. 

4th. That in Great Britain, there is really 
no such thing as a green tea — that is, a tea 
which possesses a natural green hue. 

6th. That green teas, and more especially 
the gunpowders, in addition to being faced 
and glazed, are more subject to adulteration 
in other ways than black teas, as by admix- 
ture with leaves, not those of tea, with paddy- 
husk, and particularly with Lio tea. 

6th. Lie tea is prepared so as to resemble 
Kreen tea,, and is extensively used by the Chi- 
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nese themselves to adulterate gunpowder tea ; 
it is also sent over to Great Britain in vast 
quantities, and is employed for the Si^me pur- 
pose by English tea-dealers and grocers. 

The above are the more important conclu- 
sions as to the condition of black and green 
teas, as imported, but these articles undergo 
further deterioration in Great Britain. 

Thus evidence has been adduced to show, 

1. That exhausted tea leaves are frequent- 
ly made up with gum, &c., and resold to the 
public as genuine black tea, and, when arti- 
ticially coloured and glazed, even as green tea. 

2. That the substances employed in the 
colouring are in many cases very much more 
objectionable and injurious than those used by 
the Chinese, being often highly poisonous. 

3. That it is no uncommon thing for tea, 
both black and green, to be fabricated from 
leaves not those of tea, and possessing no pro- 
perties in common with the leaves of that 
plant. 

4. That black Lie tea is often coloured 
and extensively employed by English dealers 
and grocers for the adulteration of green tea. 

Shevaroy Ilil/Sy Aladras , — The experiment 
of growing tea in the Madras Presidency has 
been often tried on a small scale. A number 
of plants supplied by Government through 
Dr, Wallich, were planted in the Shevaroy 
hills about the year 1844, and had thriven 
well : but though no doubt was entertained 
of the ease with which they could be propa- 
gated over a wide extent of country, no 
attempt was made to give the cultivation a 
practical turn, or to make a cup of tea from 
the southern India tree. 

Coorg , — In Cuorg, too, the experiment has 
been tested with like results, so that sufficient 
warranty exists to justify trials^ on the largest 
scale. 

Java . — The Dutch have introduced the tea 
plant in their rich and fruitful colony of Java. 
That island lies between the sixth and eighth 
degrees of south latitude. In 1828, the first 
experiment in the cultivation of tea was made 
in the garden of the Chateau of Burtenzorg, 
at Java, where 800 plants of an astonishing 
vigor, served as an encouragement to undelr- 
take this culture, and considerable plantations 
were made in many parts of the island. The 
first trials did not answer to the expectations, 
as far as regards the quality of the article, the 
astringent taste and feeble aroma of which 
caused the conjecture that the preparation of 
the leaf, and its final manipulation, had not 
been exactly according to the process used in 
China. At present tea is cultivated in thir- 
teen Kesideucics ; but the principal establish- 
ment, where the final manipulation is made) is 
in the neighbourhoed of Batavia. The tea 
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which Java now furnishes yearly to the mar- until the third year ; it increases yearly its 
kets of the mother country, may be stated produce until the eighth or tenth year, at 
at from 200,000 to 300,000 pounds. It is which time it attains its maximum. It has 
intimated that the Government intends to been found indigenous in Assam and Cachar, 


abandon tliis culture to the industry of pri 
vate individuals, under the guarantee of equit- 
able contracts. The mountain range, which 
runs through the centre of the island, is the 
most productive, because the tea gardens, ex 
tending from near the base high up the moun- 
tains, reach an atmosphere tempered by eleva- 
tion* The plant escapes the scorching heats 
of the torrid zone, and finds a climate by 
height rather than by latitude, adapted to its 
nature. But the plant is not confined to lofty 
ridges. In the plains, the hedges and fences, 
if one may so call them, are all planted 
with the tea shrub, which fiourisli in greater 
or less perfection throughout the island. But, 
as has already been intimated, the equatorial 
latitudes are not 'the most auspicious for 
the vigorous growth of a plant that re- 
quires a temperature equally removed from 
the extremes of heat and cold, and the 
quality of the tea is as much affected by 
the climate as the growth of the plant. 
A considerable quantity of tea is annually 
shipped from Java to Europe ; but the 
extension of the cultivation is no doubt check- 
ed by the exceeding fertility of the soil, and its 
adaptation to the growth of the rich products 
of tropical regions. Mr. Jacobson, inspector 
of tea culture in Java, has published at 
Batavia a work in three volumes, upon the 
mode of cultivating this plant, upon the 
choice of grounds, and the best processes for 
the preparation and manipulation of the leaves. 
This book, the fruit of many years of ex- 
perience and care given to the subject, was 
well received by the cultivators who devote 
themselves to this branch of industry. 

Tea grows ou the Himalayas at an ele- 
vation of seven thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, in the valley (►£ the Dhoon, at 
the base of the Himalayas, an elevation of two 
thousand feet, on the banks of the Brahma- 
pootra in Assam, and the Soorma in Sylhet, 
at a very small elevation above the level of 
the sea. On hill or plain, from one thousand 
to eight thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, the tea plant thrives well, and the only 
condition that it appears to require is a 
light and porous soil. In India the tea 
plant flourishes from the confines of Affghan- 
istan to the borders of Burmab, from 
the 25 th to the 33rd degree of latitude, and 
from the 70th to the 95th degree of longitude. 
Over this vast area, wherever tea has been 
planted, it has more than answered the ex- 
pectations of growers. The tea plant docs 
not yield leaves fit for the manufacture of test 
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aged, it is averred, sixty and seventy years, 
and still producing leaves of an excellent 
quality. A tea plantation may be compared 
to an English orchard, — a property producing 
an income during the life-time of the planter 
and passing to his descendants. From a series 
of experiments made in the hills and the 
Deyrah Dhoon, full grown plants yield tea in 
the proportion of 20 pounds to the 100 
plants. An acre of land contains from 1,500 
to 1,600 plants : the yield of tea would there- 
fore be from 300 to 320 pounds. 

In China plants are never touched until the 
third or fourth year after they have been 
planted. Gof>d tea land is naturally moist, 
although not stagnant ; the tea-shrub is not 
a water plant, but is found in a wild state on 
the sides of hills. In China, rain falls in 
heavy and copious showers towards the end 
of April, and these rains continue at intervals 
in May and June. The firat gathering of tea 
leaves, those from which the Pekoe is made, 
is scarcely over before the air becomes charg- 
ed with moisture. The best mode of sending 
tea plants to a remote distance, is simply to 
sow the seeds in Ward’s cases soon after they 
are gathered. — The Universal Review. For^ 
tune's Wanderings, Fortune's Tea Districts. 
IlassaWs Food and its Adulterations. 

TEA-HEIH-TOO-SH WO. Chow-tsze was 
the originator of the second epoch of phi- 
osophical development in China. To him is 
ascribed the merit of having revived that dis- 
iiict knowledge of the greatest truths which 
had been lost to the world for the thirteen 
centuries that had elapsed after the death of 
Mencius. And he regained that knowledge 
by the independent efforts of his own mind, 
.maided by any master. Only two of his 
works have been pre.served, the Tea-heih-too- 
shwo and the Tunjjshat. He died in A. D. 
1200' and ill A. D. 1241, an Imperial re- 
script ordered his tablet, with those of four of 
his immediate predecessors, whose works he 
had annotated, to be placed in the temples of 
hnfucius, which arc to be found in every dis- 
trict city throughout the empire. From that 
time to this, a period of six hundred years, 
his views of philosophy, morality, and politics 
have been supreme in China. At this day, his 
commentaries on the Yih King and the Four 
Books are learnt by heart by millions of Chi- 
nese, with the text of these works. The 
Public Service Examinations cannot be passed 
unless this be done. 

TEAHTI. See Kali. 

TEAILY. Tahiti. Aleurites triloba, Font 
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Sagwaa Hindu. I Teak marnm Tam. 

Jati Malay. | Teku chcttu Tel. 

The fai* famed teak tree is a native of 
the mountainous parts of Malabar, of the 
mountains bordering on the banks of the 
Godavery above Rjgahmundry,and of the Pegu, 
Moulmeiu, and Rangoon forests. It grows 
straight and lofty with cross armed panicles 
of showy white flowers. The wood is very 
hard but easily worked; it is soon season- 
ed, and being oily, does not injure iron, 
and shrinks little, it is probably the most 
durable timber known, hence its value in 
ship building. The Malabar Teak is consider- 
ed the best and is always mo«t valued in 
Indian Government dock yards. A valuable 
report by Dr. Falconer on the Teak forests of 
the Tenassorim Coast, was published lately 
among the Selections from the Records of the 
Bengal Government. The price of teak- 
wood at present is 3 Ra. per cubic foot, double 
the ordinary rate. It is matter of regret con- 
sidering the vast importance of teak timber to 
England, as a maritime nation, that the preser- 
vation of the teak forests was so long disregard- 
ed. On the Coromandel coast, it flowers in 
June and July, and the seeds ri[»en September 
andOctober.The wood has from long experience 
been found to be by far the most useful timber 
in Southern Asia ; it is light, easily worked, 
and at the same time both strong and durable. 
That which grows on the mountains in the vici- 
nity of the Godavery is occasionally beautifully 
veined and mottled. For ship building pur- 
poses, teak is superior to every other sort 
of wood, being light, strong, dijrable, whether 
in or out of water. Pegu jirodnces the largest 
quantity, and its navigable rivers enable it to 
bo brought down to the sea ports at a cheap 
rate. This timber has been found ill adapted 
for gun carriages. Indeed, when it is obser- 
ved how easily it splits, it is surprising that 
it had been for so many years applied to this 
purpose, especially for the felloes. 

The great depot for the Godavery teak 
is Coringa, where many vessels are built, 
yet even there it is found more profitable to 
plank vessels chiefly with teak brought 
from the opposite coast. Either from want 
of means of transport or the force of habit, 
the wood cutters about the Godavery cut 
short almost every log to a length of eighteen 
or twenty feet, and cut away one half of the 
thickness of the finest logs ; leaving three 
projecting pieces which are pierced for staples 
for convenience in lashing either to the yokes 
of the buffaloes or for conveying it from the 
forest or in rafts on the water. In the Masuli- 
patam and Rajjihmuudry district the timbers 
are classed as Tanabeea 18 to 20 ft. X 18 in. 


X 10 in. Toondoors 14 ft. x 12 in diameter. 
Sirarnbees 18 ft. x 8 in. 

Teak is brought in large quantities from 
the country bordering the Godavery and its 
tributaries. 

Godavery teak varies much in density : 
much of it is finely veined ; generally it is 
heavier than the Rangoon teak, but not equal 
to some from the Malabar Coast, In Ceyion, 
the Dutch largely planted teak, which has 
attained considerable size. Teak seems to re- 
quire about y^years to obtain perfection, but 
after 20 years a teak plantation would pro- 
bably yield a valuable return in thinning. 

Uprjn the whole, the Malabar teak seems 
the best. That of Rangoon is lighter 
and more open in the grain and is pre- 
ferred for masts and spars. The dark or 
heavy teak of the mountains bordering on the 
Godavery is very little if at all inferior to the 
Malabar, but a good deal of tiie Godavery 
teak is very open grained. The logs brought 
to market are always irregular in shape. 
Where strength without any regard to size 
and shape is required, the small heavy logs 
brought down by return bullock carts to 
Masulipatarn may be used. Major CampbelTs 
experiments show the weight of a cubic foot to 
vary in the several specimens from 52 to 37 
Ib.s, practical value of S. 92 to 50. 

2'enasserini teak is the staple timber 
of the Tenasserim Provinces, and from its 
abundance in Province Amherst, and its va- 
luable property of being impervious to tho 
white ants, it is used in Mauirnain almost ex- 
clusively, both for building purposes and for 
furniture. 

The teak tree is of rapid growth, and the 
trunk grows erect, to a vast height, with co- 
pious spreading branches. The wood of the 
teak tree is by far the most useful timber in 
India ; it is light, easily worked, and, though 
porous, it is strong and durable ; it requires 
little seasoning, and shrinks very little : it af- 
fords tar of good quality and is rather of an 
oily nature, therefore does not injure iron, 
and is the best wood in India for ship- 
timber, house carpentry, or any other work 
where strong and durable wood is required. 
Malabar teak is esteemed superior to any 
other in India, and is extensively used for 
ship-building at Bombay. It grows in tho 
teak forests along the western side of the 
Ghaut Mountains, and the contiguoua 
ridges where the numerous streams afford 
water carriage for the timber. There is 
a variety, says Dr. Roxburgh, which grows on 
the banks of the Godavery, of which the wood 
is beautifully veined, closer grained, and heavi- 
er than that of the common teak tree ; this 
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kind is well adapted for furniture. The cohe- 
sive force of teak wood varies from 13,000 to 
15*000 pounds per square inch ; the weight 
of its modulus of elasticity is 2,1 67,000 pounds 
per square inch, accorviing to Mr. Bjirlows 
experiments ; and the weight of a cubic foot 
seasoned, varies from 41 to 53 pounds. 
Representing the strength of oak by 100, 
that of teak will be, ^ 

Stiffness of oak. by 100, y, 126 

Toughness of oak by 100, ^ 24 

From which it appears, that it is much supe- 
rior to oak in these properties, Except in tough- 
ness ; but it is to be remembered, that these 
proportions are drawn from two or three ex- 
periments on teak, and moat probably these 
were tried on very select specim^ens ^ whereas 
those for oak from a mean specimen, selected 
from pieces of oak of various qualities. 

Teak is considered a more brittle wood 
than the Saul or the Sissoo. In 25 years 
the teak attains the size of two feet diameter, 
and is considered serviceable timber, but it 
requires 80 years to arrive at maturity. Some 
of the old trees have beautiful burr^, resem- 
bling the Amboyna, which are much esteem- 
ed. Teak-wood wljen fresh has an agreeable 
odour, something like rosewood. The ships 
of war built of this timber were — 

Ships of the Minden, Cornwallis, 

Melville, Malabar, Wellesley, Ganges, Asia, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Hiistings. 

Salsetto, Araphitrite, Trincoma- 
lee, Seringapatarc, Madagascar, Andromeda, 
Alligator, Samarang, Herald. 

5^oops.— ‘Victor, Cameleoii,Sphynx, Cochin 
It has been considered by many that a .ship 
built of this sort of wood won hi last good 
from thirty to fifty years, for wliicli time, re- 
port says, many ships have been known to 
run ill India. The old Milford Bombay shi| 
in the country trade of India, was tlie oldest 
and best-conditioned ship that ever came 
under Mr. Edye’s notice. She was, he says 
built of teak-timber about thirty-five years be 
fore he saw her ; she bad been constantly ai 
sea, and only had a small repair during tha 
period. She was built of the Malabar teak. 

forest patch of teak, when in full 
bloom, has much the appearance of a field 
of ripe corn when viewed from a distance, with 
a few spots of green interspersed ; by this ap- 
pearance the native hill people discover the 
trees of teak at one season, and cut around 
their roots to prevent the sap from ascending 


The teak is probably the most durable of 
all timbers, it is very hard, and very heavy. 
It is extensively used for ship-building, for 
house carpentry, cart and coach building, and 
for house and camp furniture, for which it. is 
well adapted, as it does not split As regards 
strength, as shown by the weight it is capa- 
ble of sustaining, it is inferior to several 
others. It is probably the most valuable 
timber in the world, both for strength, fine- 
ness, and durability, and for being always safe 
from white ants. It grows to an enormous 
size, attaining maturity in about eiglity years. 
Wood reddish and susceptible of a very fine 
polish. It is one of the few tropical trees 
which sheds its leaves annually and at once. 
It has this advantage over oak, that while 
that has an acid which destroys iron, this 
has ail essential oil which preserves it. Fruit 
rough, brown, size of cherry, worthless. 
Another species, the Tectona Hamiltoniana, 
is much smaller. In teak the concentric 
circles are not so wide as they are in the oak, 
the teak thereby acquiring great strength, com- 
pared with the oak : but the bliiegumof Tasma- 
nia, the Eucalyptus globulus, has greater 

density than either. The teak tree grows in the 
southern and we.stern parts of the Peninsula 
of India, in Majahar, in Oanara, in the Wynaad, 
in the forests of the Animallay hills, inBurmah, 
Sumatra, Java, Celebes and Sumbawa. Between 
Japara and Sourabaya several extensive teak 
forests occur, which are of vast importance to 
the island ; indeed there is no other kind of 
w(»od in the Archipelago which will endure so 
well in the water. But Java is the only island in 
the Archipelago possessing teak forests which 
are available lo any extent for the purpose of 
ship building. In Sumatra, Celebes, andSum- 
bawA, the forests are so far distant from the 
sea, that the expense of land carriage prevents 
the natives from deriving any great advantage 
from its use. Teak is not known to inhabit 
the Malay.an Peninsula. Mr. Couolly, about 
the year 1848, commenced planting teak seeds 
in Malabar, and every year since then additional 
land has been occupied by teak plantations. 
As the best method of rearing young trees, 
take a layer of fresh stable manure, three in- 
ches to be first strewed over the bottom of the 
j trench, then four inches of decaying leaf mould, 
then one inch of wood ashes, and over this 
about six inches of a light sandy soil. The fine 
silt from the bed of a tank is the best. The 
seeds of some trees, like the tamarind and neem, 
sprout moat readily when put in very thickly 
in handfuls at two inches from the surface. 


the next year. The persons who work the Some trees come up in three or four days» 
- forests of teak on tlie sides of the bills are thus others in ten or twelve, while a few appear to 
able to distinguish at a distance those trees i have a particular month for coming up, and 
from the others* mthey remain in the ground without germinating 
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till a particular season. This has been remark- 
ed with the Adaiisonia and teak. It may occur 
with other trees. A few trees like the orange, 
pummelo and lime, will germinate at any 
season of the year; but they seem to stop grow- 
ing from April till about August, and if too 
much watered in the hot weather, they are apt 
to die. The couitnon liedge plant of Madras, 
Inga dulcis or karkapilly, is also apt to be 
killed if too much watered during the hot sea- 
son. Once a day is sufficient for trees and 
for most plants, and evening is the best time 
of day to water. It has been found that all 
young trees thrive better if the earth is loosen- 1 
ed about their roots about once a week. This ' 
is best done with a steel fork in the evening 
after they are watered, and it acts beneficially 
by letting air in at tlio roots* Tiie plants 
must not be to(i much disturbed. A good 
mode of rearing the teak tree is to steej) the 
nuts in water for 36 hours, then sow them in 
holes four inches apart and half an inch under 
the surface, covering the beds with straw 
so as to prevent evaporation, and gently 
watering tliem every evening. Tlie .seed.s 
sprout in from four to eight weeks. Teak 
does not frequently spring up under sliade. 
The prevalence of other trees therefore 
over teak is a great hindrance to the grow- 
ing up of seedlings in .sufficient quantity to 
replace those trees that have been removed. 
Young teak is not injured by elephants. It 
belongs to a family of plants, Verbenacesc, that 
affords no fodder for animals, and Dr. Falconer 
satisfied himself in passing repeatedly through^ 
forests infested with wild elephants, thattliey 
do not cause tlie slightest injury to young 
teak. Teak wood is used as a rib-lining of the ' 
arches in the caves of Karli, and is said to be 
coeval witli tlieir erection, about two thousand , 
years .ago. Pliny state-s that the beams in the 
temple of Apollo at Utica were in perfect 
preservation in his time, though they had then 
endured i 178 years. The teak furnishes an 
opaque dull asli coloured oil. When allowed to 
rest for some time it separates into two layers, 
an upper or dark coloured clear stvatuiu and 
a lower and more solid deposit. Its chief use 
is for applying to wood work of all sorts, 
either alone as a natural varnish, or in com- 
bination with certain resins. — J/. E. J- It 
MalcoMs Travels in South Eastern Asia^ VoL 
/. p. 185. Mr. Earl, pages 44 & 45. Sdec, 
from the Records of Govt, of India, Foreign 
Dept No. XXV I II. p. 50, /A'.;?. 109. See 
Tectona. 

TEAL. 

Tiilsia Bigri, Beko. Cercercllo ; Alde- 

Krik-and Dan. brande ; Garsote, 

Winter Taling, Dux. Halebrau, Fa. 

Sarcelle ; Petite 8ar- Spiegel entlein ; 

celle ; Cercello ; Kriekente. Geb. 
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Cercedula ; Cerce- Kestel-ort-and : Non. 

volo; Sartella ; Arta ; Kraeck, Sw. 

Scavolo; Aiiitrella ; Cor-Hwyad, Brach- 

Anitrad^Inveruo It. , Hwyad, Welsh. 

The teal is a swimming bird of the family 
Anatidae and sub family Aiicatinae, and of the 
genus Querquedula. The teal are simply 
small ducks, and several species are known. 
They are of somewhat slender make and fly 
very rapidly. Teal have long been prized as a 
delicate food. Willughby remarks that, for 
the taste of its fie.sh and the wholesome 
nonrisliment it affords the body, it “doth 
deservedly ch^lenge the first place among 
those of its kind.” In the ‘ l^jrtraits d’Oysea- 
ux’ 1557, the following quatrain celebrates ita 
excellence, and alludes to its lialnts : — 

“ Bieu pen sonveut se plongw la sarccUe 
Fntro deux oaiix, de leqiielie la chair 
Est delicate : aussi coustu elle clier 
Autant qii’oyseau qui soit petit comUie elle.” 

Accordingly 'vo .see it holding a high place 
in aiicieiit feast.s. We find it among the ‘ good- 
ly provision’ at the banquet given at the en- 
throning of George Novell, archbishop rT York, 
in the reign of Edward IV. ; ' Mallardes and 
Teales, 4000.’ The price in the Northumber- 
land Household Jhjok is — ‘ Teylles, \d , mal- 
lards being 2d.* 

Q. creccM, Linn, tlie common teal of India, 
is 14^ inches long. It is migratory and 
breeds in the northern and temperate regions, 
but it is one of the most abundant, as also one 
of tiio earlie.st visitors to India. It arrives early 
in September, and frequents both tanks and 
rivers often in immense flocks. Its flight is ama- 
zingly rapid. Largo numbers are netted and 
caught in various w;iys to supply the toaleries. 
It is a night feeder. It is most excellent 
food. 

Q. ciroia, Linn. The blue winged or 
Gargauey teal, is distributed over the greater 
portion of the Old World. It is even more 
abundant in Iiidia than the common tea), but 
is somewhat later in its arrival. It has a 
swift flight, occurs in vast flocks, and feeds at 
night. Vast quantities of this and Q. crecca 
are caught alive, some by large flap nets, 
others by nooses fixed to a long line across a 
jheel, and in some jdaces by a man wading, 
with his head above water, concealed hi a 
large eartlieii pot, several of which have pre- 
viously been set afloat. 

Q. glocitans, Pallas, is the clucking teal of 
India. It is a rare bird both in Europe and 
ill India, and appears to be most common in 
Northern Asia on the borders of Lake Baikal, 
and in China and Japan. It lias a peculiarly 
loud clucking call, mok mok-molc~loh. ? 

Other species are Q. falcata, Pallas ; Q,. 
Javana, Bodd . ; Q. Manillensis, Midi and ScU* 
Eng. Cyc. See Birds. 
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TECOMA UNDULATA. 


TECTONA GRANDIS. 


TEAO. Sind. Cucurbita lagenaria, Linn. 
TEA-ROOT. See Dracjena. 

TEASEL. 

Fullor’s Teasel, Eng. Kratzdistel, Ger. 

„ Thistle, „ Cardo da Cardare, It. 
Chardon a carder, Fr. Cardeucha, Sr. 

Weber-distel, Geu. Cardo peinador, ,, 

This plant is the Dipsacus fulloimm of 
botanists. It is cultivated in England, clothiers 
employ the crooked awns of the heads for 
raising the nap on woollen cloths, &c. — Mc- 
Culloch. Faulkner. 

TEA-TASTEU, a person who tests the 
qualities of teas in the Chinese ports, or in the 
London broker^s offices. — Simmonxh' Diet. 

TEHRAN, the capital of Persia, is in lat. 
35® 40' N. 

TEBU-GAS. Singh. Costus speciosns, 
Roxb. 

TEBU. Malay. Saccliarum officinarum. 
TECKELLY. See Kimedy. 

TECOMA, a genus of plants of the order 
Bignoniaceae, of which several species occur in 
India, and others have been introduced ; they 


girth and 40 feet high. The leaves vary _ 
ly in size. The foliage is^ browsed by cattle. 
The wood is hard, close grained and strong, 
but is rarely large or abundant ; used for mak- 
ing charpoys, spinning wheels and ploughs 
in the Salt Range — Powell Hand Book. 
Dr, J. L. Steivart. 

TECOMA XYLOCARPA, G. Don. Big- 
nonia xylocarpa, Boxb. 

TECTONA GRANDIS. Linn. 

Segun, Beno. S.aga, Mahu. 

Ky-won, Burm. .Tati, Malay. 

Jaadi, Can. Tekka, Maleal, Singh. 

Teak tree, Eng. Tek mararn. Tam. 

S.Mgwaii, Hind. Teku : Tekii chettu,TEL. 

Shaldiina of .Tubhulpohe I'edda teku, „ 

This majestic forest tree is perhaps the 
mo.st largely used of any of the woods of 
south -e.-istern Asia. It has been introduced 
into tlie Punjab, it is found in Biindelcund, 
on the Araviilli and Satjioora, and on the 
banks of the Taptee river. It grows as a 
majestic forest tree on the western side of In- 
dia, from Nassik, N. W. of Bombay south- 


are all elegant plants. Tecoma jasminoides 
has the color of the flowers pink. Tecoma 
radicans is a climbing glabrous plant with 
rough rooting branches. It grows against a 
wall by throwing out roots from its blanch- 
es in the same manner as ivy. Its large 
flowers are called Trumpet- Flowers.— 

<7yc. Riddell. 

5CEC0MA CAPENSIS, 

Bignouia capensis, Thiinh. 

An elegant creeping plant with orange color- 
ed flowers, well adapted for ct'veiiiig a Avail or 
running up a trellis work ; gro wn from seed in 
common garden soil. — Riddell. 

TECOMA GRANDIFLOR A, >Swiet. DC. 
Bignonia Chinensis. A tree of Japan. 

TECOMA SUAVEOLENS. G. Don. 
syn. of Eignonia snaveolens, Roxb. 

TECOMA STANS is a small tree, or or- 
namental garden shrub. Its roots are reputed 
diuretic.— or ^ Garden 6, M. E. J. /?• 
TECOMA UNDULATA, G. Don. 

Biguonia undulata, Jioxh. 

^ Bue-trora. Qf Bombay. Reg dawjtn ; Reodan ; 
RoWra ; l^ahiira ; Rebdun, Tashtu. 

Luar Punjab. KLcw, 

A small fittff-looking tree occurring in tho 
arid tracts ijom Delhi westward through 
Harriauj?i and the Central Punjab tD the 
Salt Range and Trans-Indus, where it oc- 
curs up to 2,500 or 3,000 feet. Also in the 
Siwalik, and on the Beas below Kangra. Ibis 
has perhaps the handsomest flower of any indi- 
genous Punjab tree, and its gorgeous orange 
blossoms make quite a show in some parts in 
the west of the province. Trees of four and 
five feet are not uncommon ; but at Sirsa, near 
the Sutlej, are seen trees up to 7 or 8 feet 
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wards to Severndroog : in the forest west of 
Vingorla, near Sawnntwarie : in the forest 
between Dharwur, Suuda and Sedashegur and 
in smaller [>atches above the ghats, in Canara, 
Malabar, Cochin, Travancoro and Coimbatore • 
in the Anamallai ; a small (puintity occurs in 
the Nalla Malai mountains between Nellore 
and Cuddapah. Nortb-ea.'^t of this, it is 
known in the Nag})ore and the Hyderabad 
territorie.s, on the Oodavery and its feeders, 
viz., east of Chanda, on the left bank of tlio 
Paen Gunga and north of the Indraw’atti river 
in 20* N. L. also on the 18® N. L. close to the 
right bank of the Goduvery, east of Warungiil, 
and, further east, on the right bank of the Seb- 
ber river. In Ceylon, the Dutch largely planted 
teak, which ha.s attained considerable size. It 
grows in Bunnah and the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces, also at the forks of the Sal wen 
river, and west of Moulmein between the 
Martaban river and the Menam and nearly as 
far south as Tavoy, teak forests occur of great 
value. Further south and east it only re- 
appears in Siam and in the mountainous 
part.s of Sumatra, Celebes, Sumbawa, and Java. 
Between Japara and Souraba3\a, several exten- 
sive teak forests occur, which are of vast im- 
portance to the island. But, Java is the 
only island in the Archipelago possessing teak 
forests available to any extent for the purpose 
of ship-building ; for, in Sumatra, Celebes and 
Sumbawa, the teak forests are so far distant 
from the sea, that the expense of land carriage 
prevents the natives deriving any great advan- 
tages from their export. Teak is used in 
house building, for beams, for furniture of 
every description, and largely in ship^building. 
In the Madras guu carriage manufactory, it 
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TEELUR OR CHELXTR. 


TEERAT’H. 


is used for all parts of light field carnages (ex* TEEN, Abab. Figs. 

cept the beams) ; waggons and their Timbers TEEN. Hind. Lit. earth, dust, or clay. 

(except poles and splinter bars ) ; also for heavy Adam, according, to mahomedan belief, was 

field and garrison carriages ; garrison travers- created from it. 

ing platforms; for gun mortar platforms; TEF^NA. See Dyes. 

and for all parts of heavy and light mortar TEENAH, Heb. Fig tree of Ficus carica. 

carts ; store carts (with the exception of poles TEEN-TSING-FOO, or Tien-tsing, a 

and splinter bars) ; platform, line, and water Chinese city of great trade, particularly in 

carts ; gins, and wfieel work ; heavy and light s.ilt, at the junction of the Eu-ho or Yun- 


field ammunition boxes : transport carriages 
and limbers and furniture work — Drs- Jlox- 
biirghf Wight, Falconer, MasoUi McGLelland, 
Gibson, Gteghorn, Stewart, and Brandis ; Mr^ 
Edge, Mr. Rohde, Mr. Earl, Mr. E. O'Riley ; 
Cal. and Mad. Gat. Ex* 1862, Madras Froc. 
Ex. 1851, Major Morgan, Captain Sankey. 

TECTONA TERNiFOLlA, Euch. 

Tectoua Haniiltonia, Wall. | Ta-hut Burm. 

This Species of teak grows on the banka of 
the Irrawaddy, at Segaen, Pronie, Ava, and 
at the foot of Taong-Dong, and, from native 
descriptions, Dr. Mason imagines it is found 
ill the province of Yay. It flowers in March, 
its wood is inferior to that of T. grundis. — 
Drs, Mason, Voigt. 

TEDDA-PALA, Tel. Ixora parviflora. 

TEULA-PALA, Tel. also Chitti aukudu, 
Tel. Wrightia tinctoria, R. Br. 

TEE, Burm. Properly li’tee, the umbrella 
which crowns the top of a Biirmau praw or 
pagoda, without which it is not considered to 
be sanctified. In restoring that of the Shooay 
Dagon at Kangoon, whicli had been destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1769, the king of Ava 
attended with an army of 50,000 men. — Cole, 
Myth, Hind. p. 397. 

TEEA, a Bornean weight, the sixth [>art of 
the mace ; about grains. — Sinwionds Diet. 

TEE AH, a race in the south-western parts 
of the peninsula of India, practising polyandry. 
See Teer ; Tiyar. 

TEEDONG. See Kunawar. 

TEEHUN. See Khutri. 

TEEJA OR ZEEAHAT, Utnd. In maho- 
medauism, a visiting of the grave ; also visit- 
ing the alum or standards. 

TEEKA, Hind. A spot made on the fore- 
head by hiudus. 

TEE-KA-LOUNG or Tha-ka-dat-ghee, 
Burm. A timber tree of maximum 
girth 3 cubits, maximum length 22^ feet. 
Abundant at Mergui and Tavoy. When sea- 
soned it fioats in water. It is used for bed- 
steads and for house building. Recommend- 
ed as a durable, tough wood for helves or for 
hammer handles. — Captain Dance. 

TEEKOR, Hind. Curcuma angustifolia. 

TEEL, also Jingelli, Guz. Hind. Gingelly 
seed, Sosamum orientale. 

TEELUR OR CHELUR. A river near 
Shajehanpoor. 


lian^-lio witli the Peiho. 

TEEN YARI, a name of the sheeah 
) sect of inahomedans, applied to them by the 
sunni mahomedans, because the shiah reject 
the kalif Abu-bakr as a successor of Mahom- 
ed, and claim the rule to have fallen to Ali. 

TEEONG, SuMAT, Gracula religiosa, Linn. 
the miiia-bird. 

TEER, properly Tevan, islanders, also 
written Tiyar and Teer, a caste in Travancore, 
certainly imiuigrants from Ceylon, They 
icciipy also Malabar and are engaged in 
cultivation. Tlieir women have forms of great 
symmetry, with a clear light brown complexi- 
on, uniform and brilliant. The chaste women of 
their class wear no covering on the upper 
parts of their bodies. Their name is written 
Teer, Teyar, Tiar, Eeyoover, or Juver, they are 
the toddy drawers of Malabar, and are a 
servile class who follow the rule of descent a 
natrice. They are polyandrous. On the 
Malabar coast they form a great part of the 
leople ; they are a fair, good looking race, 
treated as outcastes, and until recently were 
compelled to move from the road when a Nair 
approaclied. The Teer are being educated in 
the Government schools, obtain service, are 
, acquiring land, and are very well to do. They 
[iire fairer and more refined looking than the 
Nair. Teer is said to mean island, and the 
1 Maldives and Ceylon are both named as their 
original country. Dr. Caldwell thinks they 
came from Ceylon. — Caldwell, SeeKummaler. 

TEER AH, a small province or district, ly- 
ing between Peshawar and Cabul, and confin- 
ed on the north and south by the river of 
Cabul, and by the southern ridge of snowy 
mountains . — RmnelVs Memoir, p. 151. 

TEERAT’H, Hind. A holy place of pilgrim- 
age, visited by bind us or jains. Amongst 
the most celebrated are the Ganges at Hurd- 
war ; the town of Benares, Mount Aboo ; 
Panderpur in the Dekban, Triputty in the 
Carnatic, Conjeverarn and Ramisseram. At 
Mount Aboo a group of five of the twenty- 
four jain pontiffs are more particularly rever- 
enced, and distinctively called the Panch- 
Teerat’hi, viz. Rishubdeva, the first; Suntnath, 
the sixteenth ; Nemuath, the twenty-second ; 
Parswanath, the twenty-third ; and Mahavira, 
the twenty-fourth. Each has his sacred 
mount or place of pilgrimage (teerat’h), and 
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TEHERAN. 


TEKUNDA-JUTBE. 


eacli is recognized by his symbol, viz., the 
bull, black antelope, conchshell, hooded ser- 
pent and tiger, and it is quite sufficient to find 
one of these symbols upon the plinth to as- 
certain tlie particular pontift to which it 
belongs. — Tod's Rajasthan^ vol. ii. p- 724. 

TEESTA, a tributary to the Ijiahmapoo- 
tra. It rises in about lat. 27^ 59’, Ion. 88^ 
50' S. S. E. and runs into the Brahmapootra 
after a course of 3o3 miles. It receives the 
Lachoong, 23 miles ; Bungbo, 22 miles ; lliin- 
geet, 23 miles. It is navigable for craft of 6 
or 7 tons as far up as ruliarpoor, 15 miles 
beyond the divergence of the Aitree. 

TEESU, Hind ? Dliak liowers, flowers of 
Lutea frondovsa. 

TEETA, Bkng. Ticrorrhiza. 

TEETAII, ? Jute. 

TEETH of animals, and teeth and tusks of 
elephants, form articles of coiuinerce. 4’he 
grinders or teeth proper are used for knife- 
handles and other purposes. The teeth of many 
carnivorous animals are used for necklaces 
and ornaments . — Simmonds Viet. 

TEE-THEE. i Diospyrus kaki. 

TEEYEK. See Teer ; Kumuuvler. 

TEGADA, Tkl. also Nalla tegada, Tel. 
Iporaaea turpethum, R. JJr, 

TEGH BAHADUR See Sikhs. 

TEG-GUMMA DU, Tel, Gruelina arborea. 

TEGOLE EMBUICI, It. Tiles. 

TEH, Malay. Tea. 

TEHAMA. A political division of Yemen, 
in Arabia, extending along the whole sea- 
coast of that province, wa.shed by the Bed 
Sea, with a varying breadth of from twenty 
to eight miles. Tehama is now a part of the 
Turkish empire, its priiiuii»al cities are Hodai- 
da, Lobea, Moklia, and Jezan on the sea- 
coast, with Zebeed and Bait-el-Fukeeh in the 
interior. 

TEH'CHAU. All the Banner gnrrisons of 
China, save those of h'nhchn, Canton, Liang- 
chau, Ningiiia, Chwangliang, Tai-yuen, Teh- 
chau, and the nine inner garrisons of the Me- 
tropolitan Cordon, send up a small number of 
officers and men to Peking to bo there taught 
their duties in the hunting suite of the Em- 
peror, should he repair to the preserves of 
Muh-lan, at Jeh-ho (Zhehol). These o,re in 
the keeping of a Tsungkvv in (3a) two yih- 
ching (4a) eight fong-yu (5a) and eight hiau- 
ki kiaij, or subalterns all under the orders of 
the tutung of Jeh-ho. 

TEHR— ? See Caprei». 

TEHERAN is known from repeated obser- 
vations to be 3,600 feet above tlie level of the 
sea. It is in L. 35^ 37' N., and L. 50" 52' E. 
It stands on a very low tract of ground near 
to the foot of the Elborz mountains, which at 
this part have an older and more romantic 


celebrity attached to them, than the gloomy 
fame they derive from Hassan Saheb and hia 
sanguinary race. The ancient Hyrcania, a 
country of warriors, wh(» arc reported to have 
curried a charmed life, lying immediately 
north of these hills, their passes became the 
scenes of more tlian iiu)rtal combats, between 
the simply brave beroes of Persia and these 
magician chieftains : they are also noted for 
having been the place of refuge of the illustri- 
ous prince Zal. Teheran is .surrounded by a 
deep ditch, towers, and a mud wall, embrac- 
ing a circuit of eight thousand yards, with 
four gates; that to the south leading to Ispa- 
han ; that to the north-west to Tahreez ; the 
other two look towards the hills in the corres- 
ponding directions — Torler's Travds, Vol* I. 
1). 301). 

'rEILA, IIiNi). Bibes grossiilariu.' 

TEING NYET, Bukm. Cmsalpinia sappan. 

TEIN-HPY-80, Buum. Ak. White oxido 
of arsenic- 

TEIN N’GYET, Buinr. Cmsalpinia sap- 
pan, Linn. RoJch. W. (b A, 

TEITAN-COTTAY. Stryclmos potato- 
rum. 

TEJ, Hinp, Peks. Bark of Cassia liguea. 

Cinuaiuoii. 

TEJ AS. Sp. Tiles. 

TEJASH-CHANDBA. Sans. From tejas, 
gh»ry, and chandru, the moon. 

TEJBAL, Guz. Hind. Pers. The seeds 
and capsules of tlie Xiiuthoxyhtm hostile, 
winch arc employed by the natives of northern 
India as a remedy for the tootli-ache, and also 
h»r intoxicating fish. 'Ihey have a warm, spicy, 

1 pepper-like pungency, a property which is par- 
i ticipated in by the bark and other parts of 
j the tree. The term is applied to the capsules 
I and seeds of sever;d species of Xanthoxylon 
and other drugs. — Faulkner, Ben. Thar. 

TEJEND. See Mongol. 

TEJ^HA. See Hindu. 

TEJO-MAYA, Sans. From Teja, glory 
and inaya, fulness. Teja, Sans, glory, is from 
' t.ij, to sharpen. 

'PE I PAT, Aromatic leave.s of Cinnamomnm 
albiflorum, or of Ciunamomum tamala, also 
called in Hindi tamala patra. The term Tejpata 
is also applied to leaves of Laurus or Cinnanio- 
rnum JMalabu thrum, the folia Malabathri of 
the ancients, and in Bengal it is given to the 
leaves of Cinnamomnm niticlum, Nees. Their 
odour reseiiibles that of cloves ; the flavour is 
aromatic and hot — Simmonds' Diet. Ben. 
Thar. See Malabathrum. 

TEJPAT-KA PHUL, Hind. Cassia buds. 

TEKA, Sans. From teek, to judge. 

TEKUNDA-JUTEE, Beng. Mouotia tc- 

tracantha' 
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TELEEIA. 


TELIA. 


TEKATA-SHIJ, Benq. Euphorbia anti- 

quorum. 

TEKE. See Khiva, 


TELEYA, Hind. ? A tree of*Chofca Nag. 
pore with a soft, red wood.— Ex, 1862. 
TELI. 1 Cantharides. 


TEKKALI. Tkl. Clerodendron pblomoi- 
des, Linn, Roxb. W. and. A. 

TEKKALI CHETTU, Tel. Clerodendron 
phlornoides, Linn. 

TEKKEER ATTOVYE ANJELLY, Tam. 
A wood of Travaiicore, of a brown colour, 
specific gravity 0 528, 4 to 6 feet in circum- 
ference, used for house and ship building. — 
Colonel Frith 

TEKUT. See Mesopotamia. Tigris. 

TEKU-CHETTU, Tel. Tectona grandis, 
Linn. 

TEL, Guz. Hind. Any oil. Tel-i-gand- 
hak, Petroleum : Tel -Multani, oil scented with 
orange flowers. Tel-Siya, lit- “ black,’* or 
coarse oil, rape seed oil. 

TELA, It. Linen. Calico, Tela-a-damas- 
cada, Sp. Damask. Telia Bambagina, also 
Tela Di Pinta, It. Calico. Tela Damaschina. 
It. Damask. Tela De Algodon, Sp, Calico, 
Tela De lino, Sp. Linen. 

TELA. Hind. A blight on sugar-cane, like 
a dark powder. 

TELA ARENARUM. See Cotton manu- 
factures. 

TELAE, Malay. Abrus precatorius, Linn. 

TEEAGA, Tel. A species of Gardenia, of 
the Godavery forests and Deklian, has 
very hard wood, would be very good for turn- 
ing . — Captain Reddome. 

TELAGA-BODAS. The Giievo Upas or 
Valley of Poisun, is at the side of the volcano 
Papandayang in Java. It is 500 feet below 
the run of the old crater, which is now the 
Telaga-bodas or White Lake. It is a small 
bare place with many crevices, from which 
carbonic acid is poured, and many dead ani- 
mals, dogs, cats, squirrells, rhinoceros, tigers 
birds and snakes are seen in it. — Bkkmore. 
p, 53 

TELA KUCHA, Beng, Kai-danda, Tel. 
Coccinia Indica, W. and A. 

TELANGA-CHEENA, Beng. Lagcrstrm- 
mia Indica. 

TELA-PASIIANUM, Tel. White arsenic. 

TELASU, Tel. also Chinduga, Tel. 
Acacia odoratissima, Willd. 

TELA TUMBATIN, Tel. Canavalia gla- 
diata, 

TELE, Malay. Seeds of Abrus preca- 
torius. 


TELI. Hind. In India, a term applied 
to shopkeepers, oilmen, who make an**d sell 
oils, a humble avocation. Kahan rajah Kishn, 
kahan Ganga tell : behold the distance 
between rajah Kishn and Ganga the oilman. 

TELIA GARJAN, Beng. Guz. Hind. 
Wood oil. ^ 

TELICHERRY BARK. Connessi bark 

TELI MAKHI. Hind. Cantharides. 

TELINGA, Telluiiga, Tiling, or Telugu is 
the name of a people and their language, dwell- 
ing in the coast tract north from Madras to 
Orissa. The term is supposed by some to be 
derived fr(»m the Sanscrit words Tri-liugam, 
the country of the three lingums. The 
country is known as Telingana, and extends 
from Pulicat on the north of Madras, as far 
to the north as Ganjain, and westwards to 
Trepati, Bellary, Kurnool, Beder and Chanda 
throughout the regions where Telugu is 
spoken ; by Europeans the Tiling are styled 
Geiitoo. See Telugu. 

TELINGA POTATO, Eng. Amorphophal- 

his campanulatus. 

TELING KORAWA or Kasbi Korawa. 
See Korawa. 

TELINI, Indian Blistering Fly, Species 
of Meloe or Mylabris cichorei. The wing covers 
are marked with large spots of light brown 
alternating with deep blue. Another blister- 
ing fly is small, steel blue, Cautharis viulacea. 
— Ben. Phar. 

TELKAIIIA, Hind. Coccinia Indica. 

TELKATCHA, Hind. Bryonia grandis. 

TEL KODUKU- Tam. Tiaridium Indicum, 
Sclim. 

TEL-KOHUMBA, Sing. Margosa orNeem 
bark, the bark of Azadarachta Indica, used 
mediciiially as a febrifuge. 

TELL, a tributary to the Mahanuddy, it 
rises in L. 19° 54', 82*^ 41' and runs N. 
W. into Mahanuddy, length 130 m. 

TELL A, Tel. White ; hence 

Telia adavi mulla, Tel., also adavi mulla, 
Tel, Jasminum auriculatiim, Vahl. 

Telia agisi, or Avisi, Tam. White variety 
of Agati grandiflora, Desi\ 

Telia antisa, Tel., also Chiribeuda, Tel. 
Sida cordifolia, Linn, 

Telia avalu, Tel, Sinapis glauca, Roxb, 

Telia Avisi, Tel. Agati grandiflora, Desv,^ 


TELEGRAPH. The Red Sea Telegraph 
was opened on the 1st October 1859. 

TELEKI, Tel. Clerodendron phlornoides, 
Linn, 

TELEKIA. This plant bears a yellow 
flower, and grows in any common garden soil. 
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the A, albiflora of White and Am, also 


iEschynomene grandiflora, Roxb, 

Telia barranki, Tel. Ficus ampelos, Burm,, 
also F. benjamina, Linn, 

Telia biri-kaya, Tel. Luffa, species. 

Telia chamanti, Tel. Chrysanthemum cari- 
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Telia cMndanum, Tel., also Cliandanum, 
Tel. Santalum album, Linn, 

Telia chandra, Tel. Acacia sunia, Buck, 
Mimosa sunia, Roxb, 

Telia cheruku, Tel., also Cheruku, Tel. 
Saccliarum officiuarum, Linn, variety. 

Telia chettu, Tel. Excoecaria agallocha, 
Linn, Roxb. 

Telia chikkudii kaya, Tel., also Chikkudu, 
Tel. Lablab cultratus, DC. 

Telia chitra muluin, Tel. Plumbago Zey- 
lanica, Roxb, 

Telia dintena, Tel., also Dintena, Tel. Cli- 
toria ternatea, Linn, 

Telia dirasana, Tel., also Dirasana chettu, 
Tel. Acacia 3[)ecio8a, JYilld, 

Telia durada goiidi, Tel. Mucuna, species. 

Telia gaggera chettu, Tel. Ocimuin villo- 
«am, Roxb, 

Telia galijeru, Tel, Triantbema decari- 
drum, Linn, variety viridiflorum. 

Telia Gaiitera, Tel., corruption for Telia 
dintena, Tel. 

Telia gariki, Tel. Cynodon dactylon. 

Telia gata, Tel. Pancratium Zeylauicum, 
Linn. Roxb. 

Telia gadda, Tel. Garlic. 

Telia giuiya chettu, Tel. Alliaji niaurorum, 
Tourney syn. of lledysaruin alhaji, Roxb. 

Telia gora chettu, Tel. Sida cordifolia, 
Linn. 

Telia gummudu, Tel. Vitis lanceolaria, 
Wally A. and JV., also the Stilago diandra of 
Roxb. The term guinudu is properly the 
of Qmelina arborea, but is applied with 
some qualifying adjectives to several kinds of 
vine. 

Telia guri vinda, Tel. Abrus precatorius, 
Linn. var. leucosi)ermus. 

Telia Guru ginja, Tel. Abrus precatorius, 
Linn. The black variety, Melanospermos. 

Telia irugudu., Tel. Dalbergia lati folia, W. 
and 4' Roxb. 

Telia Iswari, Tel a species of Aristolcchia, 
or Bragantia. 

Telia janumu, Tel. a species of Crotalaria. 

Telia Jilakarra, Tel. a species of Cuiniuum. 

Telia jilledu, Tel. Calotropis gigantea, 
variety alba. 

Telia jiluga, Tel. Calsulia axillaris, Roxb. 

Telia jonna, Tel. Sorghum saccharatum, 
Pers, Andropogon saccharatum, lioxh. also 
Deyata dhanyamu, Tel. 

Telia jonnalu, Tel. Sorghum vulgare. 

Telia juvvi, Tel.» also Bapanaburi, Tel. 
Eliretia buxifolia, Roxb. 

Telia kakamuste, Tel. species of Sponia. 

Telia kakara, Tel. Momordica charantia, L. 

Telia kakisa, Tel. Gardenia montana, R. 

Telia kaluva, Tel. Nymphsea pubescens, W- 
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Telia kastnri pasupu, TeL Curcuma aroma- 
tica, Salts y Curcuma zedoaria, Roxb, 

Telia keriya gass, Singh. Excoec<aria agallo- 
cha, Linn. Roxb. W. Ic. 

I’ella koriiida, Tel. Acacia cassia, W, and 
A, 

Telia loddnga. Tel- Species of Symplocos. 

Telia inaddi, 'I’el., also Maddi, Tel. Termi- 
nalia glabra, W. and A. 

'Pella manga, Tel. Gardenia lucida, Roxb, 

Telia modiiga, Tel., also Moduga, Tel. 
Butca frondosa, Roxb, 

Telia mulaka, Tel- Solaniim indicum, Linn. 

Telia mulu goranta, Tel., also Malla mu- 
lu goranta, Tel. Barleria obovata, Linn 

Telia Munaga, Tel., also Miinaga, Tel. 
Var. of Ilyperantliera moringa, Roxb, 

Telia rmirupind, Tel., also Murupindi, 
Tel. Acalypha ciliata, Port. 

Telia mutuku, Tel., also Manda motuku, 
Tel, also Ncmtni chettu, Tel. Dalbergia 
Oojeniensis, Roxb, 

Telia iiela gummudu, Tel. Species of 
Batatas. 

Telia nela mulaka, Tel., also Nela Mulaka, 
Tel. Solauum Jacquini, Witld. 

Telia nela veinu. Tel. Iledyotis Heynei, 
R, Br. Oldenlandia herbacea, Roxb. 

Telia iieredu, Tel. Calyptranthes oaryo- 
phyllifolia. 

Telia nilambari, Tel. Barleria dichotoma, 
Roxb, 

Telia paclmri, Tel., also Porilla Sapara, Tel. 
Dalbergia paniculata, Roxb. 

Tellaui padriiam, or Padmam, Nelumbium 
speciosiini, Willd. 

Telia pampena. This name was given by 
the Konda Dorala of Sirnhachahun. The name 
Bhiitaia Ohairi was also applied to the same 
tree by some, but this tree differed from that 
so named at Viss.annapeta, a plant of which 
was sent to the Agri- Horticultural Garden, 
wliere it proves to bo a Euphorbiaceous tree. 

Telia papata, also Papata, Tel. Pavetta 
Indica, Linn. 

Telia patsaroo, Tel Dalbergia paniculata, 
Roxb. W. 6c A. 

Telia pedda goranta, Tel. White variety 
of Gomphena globosa, Linn. 

Telia pidusu, Tel. Streptium asperum, R, 
Cor. These names are very local, the plant 
being uncommon at Samulcottah at Matur in 
Guntur, and at Simhachalam in Vizagapatam 
the Konda Doralu called it Kokkera, 

Telia pippali. Tel. Symphorema involu- 
cratum, R. W. Ic. 

Telia polki, Tel. ? See Polki. 

Telia ponuku, Tel Givotia Hottlerifonnis? 
Griffy W. & A. 

Telia pula nirulli, Tel. Species of AHium. 
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Telia purugudu, Tel. Fluggea leucopyrus, masts of pattamar, catamarans, canoes, 
Jfilld. 'Ot it is not durable, — Edye^ ForesU of Mala- 

Telia purugudu, Tel., also Purugudu, Tel. ar and Canara, 

Species of Phyllanthua. TELLI, Tam. Anabas scandens. 

Telia rantu, Tel. Adhatoda betonica, Nees, ; TELLICIIKRJIY, in lat. 11*^ 45* N., long. 


the Justicia betonica of lioxb. and Eheede. 

Telia sala barta, also Adavi mutya lualle, 
Tel. Hibiscus birtus, Linn, 

Telia Sandra, Tel. Acacia sumst. Wood very 
good and strong, abundant in the Aukeeaab, 
Godavery and Circar jungles. 

Telia sapara, Tel, Acacia elata, Groh. 

Telia sugandbi pala, Tel. Hemidcsmus 
Iiidicus, R. Brown, 

Telia tamara, Tel. Nelumbium. 

Telia tegada, Tel. Ipomaea turpetbuin, 7?. 
Brown, 

Telia tige, Tel. Dalbergia rubiginosa, 
Roxb, 

Telia totakura, Tel. White variety of Ama- 
rantus oleraceus, Linn, 

Telia tumina, Tel. Acacia leucopbloca, 
Willd, W. d: A. also, 

Telia adata, also Hail koniina. Tel. Opilia 
amentacea, R, 

Telia ulimara, Tel. i Crataeva Ptoxburgbii 
R. B. W. 

Telia ulimidi, Tel. ? Crataeva Pvoxburgliii 
R. Br, Capparia trifi>liata, Roxb, 

Telia umati, Tel. 1 Datura alba, Itfimph 
Telia uppi, Tel, Monetia tetracantba, G< 
Bon. 

Telia usirika, Tel Phyllantbus pendulua 
Roxb. 

Telia uste, Tel. Solanum trilobatiim, Linn 
Telia vadala, Tel. Getonia nutaiLs, Roxb. 
Telia vakudu, Tel. Variety of Solanun 
Jacquini, Willd. 

Telia varinka, Tel Ficus Heiijaniiiia, Linn 
Telia vatti veru, also Avuru, Tel Variet 
of Andropogon nuiricatus, Retz, 

Telia vavili, Tel. Vitex trifolia, Linn. 
Telia vempali, Tel. Tepbrosia purpurea, 
Rers, 

Tellavi padmani, also Padinain, Tel. White 
variety of Nelunibiurn speciosura, Wilhl 
Telia vishnu kranta, Evolvulus pilosus. 
Telia vulemara cbettul Tel. Crataeva 
Hoxburgbii. 

Telia yirugudu, Tel also Nalla yirugudu, 
Tel. Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb, 

TELLE OR PAYANE, the Tamil and Malay- 
ala names of a tree on the Malabar coast and 
Travancore, a Shorea or Vateria, about sixty 
feet high, and two feet and half in diame- 
ter. It is an inferior sort of “ pine,” and is 
named by natives Dupi inaram. It produces 
an inferior sort of damar, or resin, which is 
boiled down with cocoanut oil. When thus 
prepared) it is a substitute for pitch or resin, 
but very inferior. The wood is used for the 
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5° 28' E., a town on the Malabar coast. 
TELLIGEE — i Caryota urens. 

TELLING A, a dhoney or native coasting- 
essel on the coast of Coromandel Sim- 
mond's Diet. 

TELMESSUS SEllllATUS, a rare crab of 
the Gulf of Picheli. — Adams. 

TELMl. Singh. Bassia longifolia. 

TELNUR MUDUL, Bkng. Curculigo 
orchioides, Gcert. 

TEL-POTE, LErcHA. Bassia butyracea, 
Roxb, 

TELSU, Tel. Acacia odoratissima, Roxb, 
TELUGU, the language of Telingana, 
partly subject to the British power, and partly 
to the iiizam of Hyderabad. The boundary 
line of this language may be roughly drawn 
from immediately north of Madras, where it 
meets the Tamul by Kirkambari, and Cudda- 
pah to Bellary, where it meets the Canarese, 
bordering which it rnns to the west of 
Beeler to Daiigapura and Murkunda ; then, 
turning eastward and having Gondwana as 
its northern boundary, it re-joins the line 
nearVizagapatam, and at Cbicacole it begins to 
meet Urya. The most westerly spot at 
which it is spoken is the small town of 
Murknndah, about 30 miles west of Beder, 
and it reaches this by a wavy line running 
westerly from Sedashepet (Satyassi) on 
through Sungam and Beder andDiingapura to 
Moorghpettah or Murkunda ; the villages in 
the whole of the line from Sedashepet to 
Murkunda, speak Telugu, Canarese and 
Mahratta, and are called Si b’hasha baste, 
three-tongue towns. In ancient times, Telugu 
seems to have been spoken as far north as 
the moutlis of the Ganges. This appears 
both from the geographical limits which the 
Greeks liave assigned to the territory of the 
Andhra race or northern Telugu people and 
from many of the names and places mention- 
ed by Ptolemy up to that delta being found 
to be Telugu. Even now the Teliug are 
tolerably pure along the southern boun- 
dary of Bustar, but Goiid tribes are dwell- 
ing amongst them. Telugu is also called Te- 
legu, Telingu and Telungu, and is the Andhra 
of Sanscrit writers, a name mentioned by the 
Greek geographers as that of a nation dwell- 
ing on or near the Ganges. It is Ihe same 
language which, until lately, Europeans termed 
the Gentoo, from a Portuguese word signify- 
ing heathen or gentile. In respect to anti, 
quity of culture and glossarial copiousness, it 
ranks next to the Tamul in the list of Dra- 
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Tidian idioms, but it surpasses all of tbom in still exist there as distinct communities. The 
euphonic sweetness. Keddi migrated from their original seats near 

The Teliigu people are a taller and a fairer Rajahmundry over the whole of southern India 
race than tlie Tamilar, many of the more and even iiitt) the Mabrashtra country, where 
northern of them being equal in stature to the they are met with as far north-west as Poona, 
Arian hiudu of the north. They are more brah- and are considered the most thriving ryots, 
minical than the Tamilian races, and are as The Keddi are large men, good cultivators, 
energetic as the latter though less restless. Many of those in the Cuddapah collectorate 
The Telugu people are the most numerous were, till A. D. 1S65, addicted to dacoity. 
branch of the Dravidian race, although the In their marriages, in the south of India, a 
Tamil surpass them in restlessness and eiiter- young woman of 16 or 20 may be married to 
prise and in that self-reliance which supports a boy 6 cr 6 years old, but she lives with 
them in their emigratioi^s. Including the some other adult male, perhaps a maternal 
Kaik or INaidoo (Nayaka), Reddi and otlier iincle or cousin, or it may be with the boy 
Tel egu tribes settled in the Tamil country, husband’s father, her father-in-law, though 
who are chiefly the descendants of those sol- slie is not allowed to form connection with 
diets of fortune by whom tlie Pandiya and the father’s otlier relatives. The offspring 
Chola kingdoms were subverted, and who of tliese arrangements are fatliered on the boy 
number not less than a million of souls : and husband. When he grows up, the wife has be- 
including also the Telugu settlers in Mysore, come old or past child bearing, and he adopts 
and the Telugu inhabitants of the Nizam's the same course. 

territory and other native states, the people The Telugu country is nearly twice larger 
who speak the Telugu language may be esti- than the Tamil. It is less thickly popu- 
mated to amount to at least fourteen millions, lated. Considerable colonies of Telugu people 
Tamil and Telugu roots are in the great have been formed in the Tamil country, 
majority the same, but peculiarities in inflec- who retain their own language. The 
tion and dialectic changes liavc so modified Telugu country, as a border land, has 
the modern tongues, that they differ from been subject to the devastation and rapacious 
each other as much as Portuguese from Spa- oppression of conquerors from a distance who 
wish, Irish from Welsh, Hebrew from Aramaic, yet would not so far settle among its people 
and Hindi from Bengali. as to blend and have common interests with 

The Teling race are bold and self-reliant, them, or establish well-ordered governments 
They are good farmers, carefully storing the among them. The whole face of the country 
rainfall in artificial ponds or lakes. They Jiave — dotted wdth liill forts, destitute of irriga- 
beeii good inhiutry soldiers, but are not horse- tion, with (till lately) large tracts of waste 
men; they repeatedly drove back the G<»1- land, bare of gardens — bears testimony to this, 
conda and Beder armies. A considerable The fewness of nourishing towns and of largo 
portion of the force with which Lord temples ; the presence, in all the larger vil- 
Clive fought the battle of Plassey was lages, of petty forts, and in most of the 
composed of Telings, and, until lale years, smaller villages of round towers commanding 
perhaps even now, Tiling was the term the doors of all the bouses, from wbicli to 
given in northern India to the irregular fire upon gang robbers ; the style in which 
foot soldiers emjiloyed there. Those engaged the best bouses are built, everything being 
in civil life, push their way fearlessly amongst sacrificed to strength and security ; all have 
the other nations on their south and west ; the same significance. Tlie abject servility of 
many of them are seafaring men, undertaking courts and kacheries is shewn by the term 
long voyages, and a portion of them, in former “ devaravaru,'" God, with the honorific plural, 
ages, conquered and held large islands in the applied to h superior, wliile the genius of the 
Eastern Archipelago, where, under the term, language forbicLs the use of anything but 
Kling, from the Kalingapatam rulers, the peo- the singular for the deity. The common 
pies of India are still known. The Telings are word in use for saving or taking care of 
partly Arian, partly a non- Arian people, but anything as money is dapeitee hide. Only after 
moat of them follow outwardly the brahmini- the Disarming Act, consequent on the 1857 
cal teachings, though adhering to many uu- mutiny, the people of all classes got out of 
orthodox rites ; they are sober and staid, little the habit of carrying arms with them. Ex- 
impressionable and not easily excited. A body cept along the coast, hardly any Europeans 
of them, kuown as Reddi, a very energetic penetrated into the Telugu country earlier 
enterprizing race, have held large municipal than the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
rights for centuries. An extensive colonization and only within the last few years have 
of southern India, by the Teling race, took the efforts even of missionaries extended 
place under the Bijanagar dynasty, and they beyond the limits of the town where they 
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established themselves. The Telugu people 
compared with the Tamil are physically a larger, 
handsomer and more robust race, partaking 
much of the Aryan element. The tall forms, 
drooping (yet broad) shoulders, and regular 
Circassian features of the rayat and reddi 
races in particular, are in strong and favorable 
contrast to the general make of the Tamil peo- 
ple. They are of a free, independent spirit — not 
so tractable or plastic as the Tamil people. 
Under the robbery and oppression of for- 
mer rulers, they emigrated, or in their turn 
became robbers ; but , slavery is unknown 
among them. Though they are very jealous 
for caste as far as they do observfe it, and will 
make great sacrifices for it, nothing like the 
extreme homage paid by the southern out- 
castes to the superior castes is either demand- 
ed or yielded in the Telugu country. Not like 
the Tamil people — there, tell them a thing, 
and they’ll do it quietly ; here, say a word and | 
the Tamilar answer you. Servility is con- 
fined to the brahmins and inahommedaiis 
of courts and kacheries — regions where the 
immediate presence of the former rulers 
used to be felt. The rayat has a linn, stolid 
attitude, and a free, steady stare. The peo- 
ple avail themselves with avidity of their 
rights as soon as they become aware of 
them. The abuses that prevailed under 
the supposed sanction of Sircar were count- 
less, but wherever it became known 
that any one of them was unlawful, it soon 
passed away. Telugu people, with all their 
ignorance, are ever ready to petition and 
appeal and to fight for their rights to the 
last. Tliey are very faith ful and submissive to 
lawful authority- iSircar is a magic word with 
them \ and it is hard lo say what extent of 
wrong they will nob endure, if they believe it 
sanctioned by Goverinneiit. Whether it in 
that the hard rule of their former masters 
taught them submission * or whether the in- 
stincts of a pe<»ple emerging on the whole 
under a kind Government from a state of des- 
perate oppression and anarchy to one of pros- 
l)erity, are necessarily peaceable ; or whether 
ag^in, the nearness of the Nizam’s dominions 
to all parts of the Britisli-Telugu country 
teaches them to appreciate their present mas- 
ters, resistance to official power is never in 
any case dreamed of. They will evade, cheat, 
run away, appeal— ^anything but resist. You 
never hear of a riot among the Telugu people, 
though they are spirited enough, the Tamil 
sepoy may perhaps be the more smart and ac- 
tive ; but for good behaviour, solid steadiness 
in the ranks, and discipline, the Telugu man 
carries the palm. 

The Telugu people are more enterpriziug 
and energetic than the Tamil. Not only as a 
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conquering race, but in times of oppression 
and famine when other bindus remain at 
home to die in crowds, the Telugu people are 
used to emigrate, and wherever they go, they 
attain respectability among the several classes 
to which they belong. A large proportion of 
Telugu brahmans, merchants and bazaarmen 
in Madias, hold very fair positions in their 
respective ranks. A good sprinkling of reddis 
is to be found as far south as Tiimevelly. The 
imiiierous body called in the Tamil country 
Badayar or Vaduvar, north men, are Telugu, 
and belong to the kapu or rayat, or agricultu- 
ral class. All the bearers and Waddaru in 
the south are of Telugu origin. The flow of 
emigration gradually ceased with the return- 
ing prosperity of the country and the rapid 
improvement of the 'J'elugii people under 
what little European influence they have en- 
joyed is a fair index to their capabilities. 
Their towns are begin niiig to be something 
worthy of the name. Money and the marks 
of it are rapidly on the increase. In the Kaja- 
mundry district and other parts, the people 
have thrown themselves into the indigo and 
cotton trade ; and by traffic, under immense 
disadvantages, they make the western, as well 
as the eastern, coast their own. — lievd. Dr. 
Caidtoeil. 

TELU KONDI CHETTU, Marfynia diaii- 
dra, Glox. Literally scorpion’s tail. 

TELUMANI, Tel. also Naga-danti, Tel. 
Tiaridium Indicum, Linv. 

TELUMANI CHETTU, Tel. Tragia in- 
volucrata, Linn, Manichettu means gem 
tree, the Sans. syn. Telu, Vrishi kali is “ a 
line of scorpions.” 

TE MABM, Mak. Diospyros ebenum. 

TEMBILI, Singh, a variety of cocoanut 
in Ceylon called king cocoanut, of a bright 
orange colour, and somewhat oval shaped.— 
iSi7ntUouds^ Diet 

TEMBOVV, or black-heart wood, grows in 
the Malabar forests to about eighteen inches 
in diameter, and from twenty-fivo to thirty- 
five feet in height. It is considered a useful 
wood by carpenters for general purposes in 
house building, and for native vessels, and 
implements of agriculture* — Edve M. and C, 

TEMETTAM, Mal. Lead. 

TEMIA, a genus of perching birds, the spe- 
cies of which are now ranged under Crypse- 
rinse, C. vagabunda and C. temia occur. 
The first of these is the Pica vagabunda of 
Gould’s * Century of Birds from the Himalaya 
mountains.* Dr. Horsfield gives fkirvus vari- 
ans as the synonym of his Phrenotrix t^mia 
(the Chekitnt, or Beuteot, of the Javanese), 
and states that although not a rare bird in 
Java, his Phrenotrix is by no means familiar, 
and never approaches the villages and babita^ 
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tions like many others . — Zoological Researclies tbe square block surmounted by a pyramidal 
in Java. Eng. Cyc. roof. The mode of elaborating the plan re- 


TEMPEIUNI, It. Penknives. 

TEMK, proj^erly Tamr, Arab. Phjenix 

dactylifera. 

TEMIN. Sec AVahabi. 

TEMPERATURE. In Madras the maxi- 
miirn daily heat occurs at noon. — Sykes. 

TEMPLE is the term by ■which Europeans 
designate the places of worship of tho hindns, 
the bud’hista, tho Japanese, and the Cliincso. 
That of the hindu is also known na the 
pagoda, a word the source of which has not 
been traced, but the Pnnncse call it 
prau, the Tamil people call it koil, the 
Telugu people call it gudi, by the Per- 
sian mahomedans it is .styled a lint-Kada 
or idol house, and tlic Indian mahomedans 
call it a Dcwal, or house of god, froiti den, 
god, and alaya, a habitation. The better known 
temples of the hindns of the south of India 
are those ofDwarka, Dewal or Somnatli,Jejnri, 
Pandarpur, Tripatty, Trichinopoly, Madnr;i, 
Tanjore, Conjeveram, Ramnad, and fJaggnnath. 
Conjeverfim is remarkable for possessing botli a 
Saivaand Vaishnava shrine. Ordinarily, the hin- 
dll temples of the south of India consist of the 
garbah- graham in which the vigralmrn or 
idol is kept. It is a square pedestal with one 
or more cupolas, and, where the cupolas are re- 
peated, one above another, each is .supported 
by two bearers (dhari) at each of the four 
corners. There is a walled enclosure, at each 
corner of which, if a saiva temple, is a figure 
of Siva’s vahan, tlie bull nandi ; and if a vni.sh- 
nava temple, is a figure of garuda, the e.'igie 
vahan of Vishnu. In front is the portico 
or arched colonnaded vestibule. 

In Ej\jputana, tlie most celebrated temples 
are those of Ek-Linga or Siva, in Mewar ; of 
Krishna at Nat’h-dwava, and the temples at 
Komulrner; Nadolo; Mumlorc; Ajmer; Tani- 
ba-Nagari ; Kuraira ; liarolli, Ganga bheva ; 
Dlioomnar ; J’halra Patun ; Alorakuro ; Chee- 
tor and Nagara. 

The whole of the building of Jytcsliwara or 
Sankar.achar temple, in Kasliniir, is of stone, 
which islaid throughout in horizontal courses, 
no cement appearing to have been employed. 
This horizontal treatment i.s peculiar to nio.st 
hindu buildings in India, and is adhered to in 
all the ancient examples of Kaslimir. The 
style of the temple Jytesliwara reproduces 
itself in all tho hindu Kashmirian biiilding.s. 
Tlie high-pitched pyramidal roof, tho one, 
two, or moBiSjgablcs or pediments, tlie enclos- 
ing wall, and the character of tho base mould- 
ings, are features common to all. In Rengal tbe 
pediments and gables are slightly curved, 
and much more numerous, but alike in 
Kashmir and Bengal, the primary form was 


mained the same in l)Oth countries, and con- 
sisted in tlie addition of one or more projec- 
tions to each of the original four sides of 
the square. 

The various orders of hindu sacred architec- 
ture .are distinguished by the form of the 
‘'siknv, ’’which is the portion springing from and 
surmounting the perpendicular walls of the 
body of the temple. Tlie sikra of those of 
Siva is invariably pyrmiidal, and its sides 
vary with the base, wlietber square or oblong. 
Tiio apex is crowned with .*^11 ornamental 
figure, as a Sphynx, an urn, a bull, or a lion, 
which is called the kalhis. AVlien the sikra 
is but tho frnstrum of a pyramid, it is often 
surmounted by a row of lions, as at Bijolli. 
In the “ mindni” or colla, is tlio statue of 
the god ; tho muiuluf, in .architectural no- 
menclature, is the pronaos ; .and third, the por- 
tico. 

Til Kajputanah, all temples dedicated to 
Bal-siv.a, the vivifier, or ‘sun-god,’ face 
tho east. The [>ort.ic() projects beyond tlie 
imindnf ; occasionally pilasters are placed on 
either side of the entrance to the inunduf, 
serving .as a support to the internal torun, or 
riumphal arch. 

’riio Eklinga temple is of white marble 
and of aiu[>le dimensions. Under an open- 
vaulted tem[)le supported by columns, .and 
fronting the four-faced divinity, is the brazen 
bid I nandi, of the natural size ; it is cast, 
ind of excellent proportions. Within the 
quadrangle are miniature shrines, contiiining 
some of the minor deities. Siva is represented 
with three eves, hence his title of Trinitraand 
Tri lochum the Tri-opiilhalmic .Jupiter of 
the Greeks. From the fire of the central eye, 
according to hindoo belief, is to proceed Fra- 
laya or tho final destruction of the universe. 
This eye, placed vertically, resembling the 
flame of a taper, is .a distinguishing uiark on the 
foreheads of liis votaries. But the ordinary 
m.arks on tho foreheads of the Saiva sect, are 
a round spot about the root of the no.se, or a 
cre.sccrit on the forehead. The priests of 
Eklinga are termed Gosain or Goswami, which 
signif}^ control over the senses, and tho high 
priests are celibates. I’ho idol emblem of 
Siva is often called B.awa Ad.am or father 
Adam. The grand temple of Barolli in Raj- 
putanali is dedicated to Siva, whose em- 
blems .are everywhere visible. It stands in 
an area about two luuidred and fifty y.ards 
square, enclosed by a w«aU built of unshap- 
dl stones without cement. Beyond this waU 
are groves of majestic trees, with many 
smaller shrines and sacred fountains ; just be- 
fore entering the area, is a pillar erect in the 
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earth, with a hooded-snake sculptured around 
it. The body of the edifice, in which is the 
sanctum of the god, and over which rises its 
pyramidal “ sikra,” is a square of only twen- 
ty-one feet ; but the addition of the domed 
vestibule (“ munduf”) and portico, makes it 
forty-four by twenty-one. The whole is cover- 
ed with mythological sculpture, without as 
well as within, emblematic of the great god 
(Mahadeo) who is the giver, as well as the 
destroyer of life. In a niche outside, to the 
south, he is armed against the “ JJytea’* 
(Titans), the “ roowd-mala,” or skull-chaplet, 
reaching to his knees, and in seven of his 
arms are offensive weapons. His cap is the 
frustruin of a c»)ne, composed of snakes inter- 
laced, with a fillet of skulls : the “ cupra” i>i 
in liis hand, and the victims are scattered 
around. On his right is one of the maids of 
slaughter (Jogini) drunk with blood, the cup 
still at her lip, and her countenance expres- 
sive of vacuity ; while below, on the left, is a 
female personification of death, mere skin and 
bone, a sickle ( “ koorpi" ) in her right hand, 
and its knob a death’s head, which completes 
this group of the attributes of destruction. 

To the west is Mahadeo under another 
form, a beautiful and animated statue, the 
expression mild, as when he went forth to 
entice the mountain nymph, Mera, to his em- 
brace. His tiara is a blaze of finely- execut- 
ed ornaments, and his snake- wreath, which 
hangs round him as a garland, has a clasp of 
two heads of Sehesnag (the serpen t-kiiig), 
while Nandi below is listening with placidity 
to the HOund of “ the duiiiroo.” His “ cupra” 
and “ karg” or skull cap and sword which 
he is ill the attitude of using, are the only 
accompaniments denoting the god of blood. 

In tlio northern coinpariment is a picture dis- 
gustingly faithful of death and its attributes, 
vulgarly known as “ ]5hooklia Mata,” or the 
personification of famine, lank and bare, her 
necklace, like her lord’s, of skulls. Close 
by are two mortals in the last stage of 
existence, so correctly represented as to excite 
an unpleasant surprise. The outline is aiiatO' 
inically correct. The mouth is half open and 
distorted, and although the eye is closed in 
death, an expression of mental anguish seems ' 
still to linger upon the features. A beast 
of prey is approaching the dead body ; while, 
by way of contrast, a male figure, in all 
the vigour of youth and health, lies prost- 
rate at her feet. 

Dlioorniiar, famed for its buddhist's caves, 
has also been at one time a seat of the 
Vaishnava sect, and at another, a scat of 
the Saiva religionists. There is a gallery 
100 yards in length, terminating in a 
quadrangular court, measuring 100 feet by 70 


and about 35 feet in height, hollowed out of 
the cellular iron clay rock, in the centre of 
which is the temple of the four armed divi- 
nity, Chatur-bhnja, or Vishnu, the ground plan 
of the temple being the usual mindra and 
inuuduf and portico. Vishnu, who is here 
adored as the “ foiir-armod,” is placed upon 
an altar clad in robes of liis favourite co- 
lour (pandu, or yellow ochre), whence one 
of his titles, Paiidurang, The principal shrine 
‘i.s surrounded by the inferior divinities in 
ihe following order. First, on entering, are 
the * Polea’ or ‘ Porters,’ Ganeaa is upon 
tiie right, close to whom is Sarasvati, “ whose 
throne is on the tongue,” and on the left are 
the twin sons of Kali, the “ Bhiroo,” dis- 
tinguished as kala, black, and gora, fair ; 
a little in advance of these is a shrine con- 
taining five of the ten Mahabedia, or minis- 
tering agents of Kali, each known by his 
symbol or viihan, as the bull, elephant, buffalo, 
and peacock. The Mahabedia are all evil genii, 
invoked in “jup,” or incantations against 
an enemy, and phylacteries, containing for- 
mulas addressed to them, are bound round 
tJic arms of warriors in battle. At the back 
of the chief temple are three shrines ; the cen- 
tral one contains a statue of Narayana, upon 
his hydra couch, with Lakshmi at his feet. 
Two Dyta, or evil spirits, appear in conflict 
close to her, and a second figure represents 
her in a running posture, looking back, in 
grejit alarm, at the combatants. Smaller fi- 
gures about Narayana represent the heavenly 
choristers administering to his repose, playing 
on various instruments, the moorali or flute* 
the vina or lyre, the inuyoora or tabor, and the 
mudliuiig and thal or cymbals, at the sound 
of which a ser}>ent appears rearing his crest 
with delight. From the south side the eyo 
has an unlimited range over the plains beyond 
the Cliuiiibul, even to Mundisore and Sond- 
warra. Descending some rude steps from 
that place of view, there opens a cavern, the 
roof of which is supported by one of those 
singularly shaped columns named after the 
sacred mounts of the Jains. Here every thing 
ju one side is Budhist or Jain, on the 
other all is Sivite or Vaishnava. At the en- 
-raiice to an adjoining cave are various 
colossal figures, standing or sitting, cha- 
racteristic of the Budhists or Jains. There 
are representations of the deified pon- 
tiffs of the Jains, and a group of five are 
the most celebrated of the twenty^ur, and 
distinctively called the Paiich-TeOTti, viz., 
Uishubdeva, the first ; Suntnath, the six- 
teenth ; Nemnath, the twenty-second ; Par- 
swaiiath, the twenty-third ; and Mahavira, 
the twenty-fourth. Each has his sacred 
mount, or place of pilgrimage (teerat), and 
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€ncli IB recognized by his symbol, viz., the 
bull, black antelope, conch-shell, hooded ser- 
pent, and tiger, and it is quite sufficient to find 
one of these symbols upon the plinth to ascer- 
tain the particular pontiff to which it belongs. 
At the further end of the cave known as 
Bheem’s Bazar, is a dabgopa supporting the 
roof. Two columns, called Siirneru, support 
the roof, and as Sumeru mount is sacred to 
AcU-nat’h tbc first pontiff, it is likely that 
he was here worshipped. There is an exten- 
sive piazza, supported by rows of massive 
square columns, all cut out of the solid rock, 
evidently a d’harmsala for pilgrims, and on 
the exterior are numerous square cells, the 
apartments of the Srawak or Jain laity. 
There are also many Pausid sala, or halls of 
the Yati, or initiated disciples who stand in 
the same upright meditarive posture as the 
pontiffs. Jai»» architecture is as distinct in 
character from the brahminical as their 
religion. There is generally a cbasteness and 
.simplicity in their temples, atlbrdiiig a wide 
co?itrast to the elaborately sculptured shrines 
of the Saiva and other polytheist sects of 
India. The design of the Jain temple at 
Komulrner is truly classic and consists only 
of the sanctuary wliicli has a vaulted doino 
and colonnaded portico all round. A temple 
at Hallybede, about GO miles N. VV. of 
Seringapatam, in Mysore, is altnost identi- 
cal with that at Komulmer. But Colonel Tod 
found that Saiva sectarians had introduced 
into the Jain temple of Komulmer a massive 
monolithic emblem in black marble, of the 
hindu Jiva-pitri. At Kuraira is a temple of 
.some celebrity, dedicated to the twenty-third 
of the Jain apostles, Piirswanat’h. There 
are inscriptions recording its foundation in 
S. 11, and several from 1300 to 1350. 
The temple is imposing, and though evidently 
erected in the decline of the art.s, may be con- 
sidered a good specimen of the twelfth century. 
It consists of two domes, supported by numer- 
ous massive columns of a species of porphyry, 
of close texture, excessively hard, and taking a 
fine polish. The capital.s of the columns are 
filled with Jain figures of their pontiffs. 
The domes are of nearly equal diameters, 
about thirty feet each, and about forty in 
height ; under the further one is the sanetuni of 
Parswa. There is a splendid colonnaded vesti- 
bule at the entrance, richly sculptured, which 
gives a very grand appearance to the whole 
edifice, btit it stands in the midst of desolati- 
on. — Toa, Rajasthan. Cole. III. Build, Kcts/im- 
TEMPLK, Sir Richard, a Bengal civilian, 
was the first Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces, which he greatly improved by 
f<»rming numerous roads. He instituted an 
Antiquarian Society at Nagporc. 
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TEMPOS, ft long-raeasuro of Sumatra, of 

inches. — Simmond's Diet. 

TEM-SHANG, a river in the Khassia Hills, 
in L. 2^^ 19' I^orth, L. 91® 43’ East. 

TEMHCHIN, afterwards known as Chin- 
ghiz, was born of a Mongol tribe on the banks 
of the Onon, in 1 162. His successes against the 
nations (»f Tartary led to his being saluted in 
1206 by the diet of his nation as Chinghiz 
Khan. According to Qnatremere, however, 
Chinghiz did not use the higher appellation 
of Kiian or Qaaii, which was first adopted by 
his sou Okkodai and his successors as their 
distinctive title, identical with Kliaqan, the 
Xayavo? of the Byzantine historians. Proper- 
ly a distinction should therefore be preserved 
between khan, the ordinary title of Tartar 
chiefs, — and which has since spread to Persian 
I gentlemen and become a common affix to the 
names of mahomedans of Hindustan of 
all classes and Qaan, as the peculiar title of 
the supreme chief of the Mongols. The 
conquest of China w.as commenced by 
Chinghiz, although it was not completed for 
several generations. In 1205 he invaded 
Tangut, a kinirdom occupying the extreme 
northwest of China, and extending beyond 
Chinese limits in the same direction, held by 
a dynasty of the Tibetan race which was or had 
been vassal to the Kin. This invasion was 
repeated in succeeding years; and in 1211 
his attacks extended to the empire of the 
Kin itself. In 1214 he ravaged their 
provinces to tlie Yellow River, and in the 
following year took Chungtu or Peking. In 
1219 he turned his .arms against Western 
Asia, and conquered all the countries between 
the Bolor and the Caspian and southward to 
the Indus, whilst his generals penetrated to 
Russia, Armenia, and Georgia ; but a lieuten- 
ant whom he had left behind him in the Ea.st 
continued to prosecute the subjection of 
Northern China. Chinghiz himself on his 
return from his western conquests renewed 
his attack on 'Pangut, and died on that enter- 
prise 18th August 1127. 

Okkodai, the son and successor of Chin- 
ghiz, followed up the subjugation of China, 
extinguished the Kin finally in 12^4, 
and consolidated with his empire all 
tlie provinces north of the Great Kiang. 
After establishing his power over so much 
of China, Okkodai raised a, vast army and 
set it in motion towards the west. One 
portion w.as directed against Armenia, Geor- 
gia, and Asia Minor, whilst another great 
host under Batu, the nephew of the 
Great Khan, conquered the countries north of 
Caucasus, overran Russia, making it tribu- 
tary, and still continued to carry fire and 
slaughter westward. One great detachment 
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under a lieutenant of Batu entered Poland, 
burned Cracow, found Breslaw in ashes and 
abandoned by its people, and defeated with 
great slaughter at Wahlstadt near Lignitz 
(April 12, 1241) the troops of Poland, Mo- 
ravia, and Silesia, who had gathered under 
Duke Henry of the latter province to make 
head against this astounding flood of heathen. 
Batu himself with the main body of his 
army was ravaging Hungary. The king had 
been very slack in his preparations, and when 
eventually he made a stand against the enemy, 
his army was defeated with great loss, and 
he escaped with difficulty, Pesth was now 
taken and burnt, and all its people put to the 
sword. The rumours of the Tartars and tlieir 
frightful devastations had scattered fear 
through Europe, which tho defeat at Lignitz 
raised to a climax. Indeed weak and disunit- 
ed Christendom seemed to lie at the fcjotof the 
barbarians. The Pope, to be sure, proclaimed 
a crusade, and wrote circular letters, but the 
enmity between him and the emperor Frederic 
II. was allowed to prevent any co-opera- 
tion, and neither of them responded by any- 
thing better than words to the earnest calls 
for help which came from the king of flnn- 
gary. No human aid merited thanks when 
Europe was relieved by hearing that the Tar- 
tar host had suddenly retreated eastward. 
The Great Khan Okkodai was dead in the 
depths of Asia, and a courier had come to re- 
cal the army from Europe. In 1255 a new 
wave of conquest rolled westward from Mon- 
golia, this time directed against the Ismaelians 
or “ Assassins” on tho south of the Caspian, 
and then successively against the khalif of 
Baghdad and Syria, The conclusion of this 
expedition under Hulagu may be considered 
to mark the climax of the Mongol power. 
Mangu Khan, the emperor then reigning, and 
who died on a campaign in China in 1259, 
was the last who exercised a sovereignty so 
nearly universal. His successor Kuhn extend- 
ed indeed largely the frontiers of the Mongol 
power in China, which he brought entirely 
under the yoke, besides gaining conquests ra- 
ther nominal than real on its southern and 
south-eastern borders, but he ruled effectively 
only in the eastern regions of the great em- 
pire, which had now brokenup into four: — (1) 
the immediate empire of the great Khan, 
seated eventually at Khan balik or Peking, 
embraced China, Corea, Mongolia, Manchuria, 
and Tibet, and made claims at least over Tank- 
ing and countries on the Ava frontier ; (2) the 
Ohagatai khanate, or Middle Empire of the 
Tartars, with its capital at Almalik, included 
the modern Dsungaria, part of Chinese Tur- 
kestan, Trans-oxiana, and Afghanistan ; (3) 
the empire of Kipchak, or the Northern Tar- 
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tars, founded on the conquests of Batu, and 
with its chief seat at Sarai on the Wolga, 
covered a large part of Russia^ the country 
north of Caucasus, Khwarizm, and a part of 
the modern Siberia ; (4) Persia, with its 
capital eventually at Tabriz, embraced Georgia, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan and part of Asia Minor, 
all Persia, Arabian Irak, and Khorasan. — 
Yule Cathay y /. p. exxi. 

TEN, Tam. South. 

TEN A, Tel. Tam. Bee. Honey. 

TENA MAPtM, Tam. Cocos nucifera. 

TENARY ELBE, Tam. Cadaba Indies. 
TENASSERIM is that tract of country ly- 
ing between 17° and 18® N. latitude along the 
eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, and be- 
tween it and a liigh chain of hills about 40 
miles inland, .and includes the Mergui Archi- 
pelago, that is, tire chain of islands along the 
coast 15 or 20 miles distant from it. The 
surface of the country is mountainous, thinly 
populated, and much intersected by streams. 
Between the sea and the boundary range is 
another lower (»ne, separated from the higher 
by tho river Tenasserim. The grand ranine is 
in some places .5,000 feet high : its breadth at 
Martaban has never been ascertained, but fur- 
ther south, in the latitude of Tavoy, it appears 
to bo 40 miles across, whence it gradually nar- 
rows to 10 miles near Mergui. The whole 
range is covered v/ith pathless jungle, and may 
be said without exaggeration to be without a 
human habitation of any kind. The coast is 
very irregular, and low for some miles inland, 
consisting of uncultivated mangrove islands. 
The Tenasserim, wliich rises in about 16° N. 
latitude, flows through a valley scarcely broad- 
er than its bed to the southward, the easiest 
navigable for large ships, altbougb, in 1825, 
the cruiser Thetis” sailed up the southern 
entrance as far as old Tenasserim. The 
river is navigable for boats for 100 miles. 
After the perniiinent establishment of the 
Portuguese in India, trading emporia were 
pushed forward to all the ports previously 
known to and frequented by the Arabs ; 
Ceylon, Martaban, the city of Tenasserim on 
the smaller stream of that name in Lat. 
12^^ 5’ N., Junk-Ceylon and Malacca became 
ports of trsde in which factories were per- 
mitted to be held under treaty with the 
native powers, and which until the advent 
of the Dutch in the Indian seas, formed a 
monopoly of wealth and influence to the 
Portuguese. During the latter part of tho 
16th century the Portuguese, Genoese and 
Dutch held commercial intercourse with Mar- 
taban, then a sea port town, and with the city 
of Tenasserim in the present Mergui district 
Tin was the chief article of trade, with gold, 
gems of the sapphire class, aromatic woods,^. 
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skins of leopards and other wild animals, stream, a branch of the lesser Tenasserim 
dye wood, supposed to be sapau wood, dried river. 

fish and petroleum. During the wars which Iron is found throughout the whole surfaco 
occurred between the Buniieae and Till ien race, of the provinces in the state of oxide, in 
for supremacy, and the aggressive excursions extensive clay ironstone bods, and as magnetic 
of the Siamese, the populations that once ore, the former ou the Gyne river, and the 
worked the tin mines as a means of subsistence latter on the Tavoy Island, and at several 
were dispersed, and the country left to great localities on the course of that river. There is 
decay and ruin. The present trade of Maul- a magnetic hill near Tavoy, and ore occurs at 
main is dependent solely on importations from places on the course of that river, and anti- 
the contiguous foreign states, upon which the niony, manganese, galena, bismuth and copper 
vitality of Alaiilniain depends. The authorities ores. The limestone of the mountain groups 
near the Tenasserim province are the Yoon of occurs in a variety of forms, and hard, compact 
Zimmay, Laboug and Lagong of the east, and and variegated marble, are [)resent and avail- 
the Red Karen on the west bank of the Sal- aide for nil commercial purposes. In the islands 
ween ; the former have on all occasions evinced of the Meigui Archipelago the only inhabitants 
a high appreciation of the friendly intercourse are the ‘‘ Selung,” a race who reside perma- 
which has been uninterruptedly maintained, nently in their boats and occasionally bring to 
From the ranges of mountains forming the the ports on the coast for sale, tortoise shell, the 
sources of the Ye River in Lat. 14"^ 40' N., larger shells of the Tritoii and “Nautilus,** 
eastwards to the Bay of ‘‘ Henzai” and on valuable for their mother-of-pearl, the gigantic 
to the Fok-chan boundary river in Lat 10^ Tridacna,*’ and pearls from a “ Meleagrina,** 
10' N., the upraised granite is highly stauni- found in the deep bays of Lampee Island, also 
ferousj more so in some localities than others, “ Beche-de-mer,’* “ Sharks fins,’* “ dried fish,** 
as in the low hills in the vicinity of Malewan and occasionally “ Edible Birds nests.’* 
on the Pok-clian, and at several points near The following woods occur : — “ Anan,** 
Mergui where the ore has been found in large Fagrea fragrans ; “ Padouk,” Pterocarpus ; 
masses of marled crystals of a pure per- “ Thengan,’’ llopea odorata ; “ Baub wai,** 
oxide not exceeded in richness by either the Careya ; “ Peingado,’* Dalbergia ? Some of 
mines of Banka or those of the most pro- these, especially the “ Hopea,** are the giants 
diictive of Cornwall ; all the mountain streams of the forest vegetation, from whose enor- 
which issue from the central ranges of hills mous boles the bottoms of the sea going 
tlirougliout the line indicated, possess a Cattoo are constructed. Of these woods several 
portion of stream ore as a constituent quite would be found more serviceable than teak for 
sufficient to repay a properly organized plan lioing iron plated war-vessels, their power of 
of extraction, and in the allnviuiu which resistance being superior to that timber, and 
formed the ancient water courses, the tin they would also serve for beams and scantling 
beds arc to be found in their vicinity and of the huger dimensions in the construction 
indicate the presence of old workings, the of those vessels. The native fishermen obtain 
source of tiieir former importance : these for their nets, lines and ropes of a strength of 
beds are from 3 to 12 feet in tliickness, and fibre and durability equal to the best of Euro- 
give a proportion of washed ore equal to the pcau manufacture ; and they obtain “ tannin” 
best average of the Junk-Ceylon mines. from the salt-water mangroves. 

Gold is present with tin. Tlio Siaine.se s;o- i'royince of Tenasserim is separated 

vernment obtains a large ainonnt of gold extends 

annnally from the washing of the streams soutli the commeucemo.it of tho Malayan 
which flow into the Gulf of Siam, on the pen.ns.ila mchidi.ig the districts of Martaban, 
eastern flanks of the mountain ranees under l‘|voy and lenasserim. Ihe coast is generally 
notice. Some of the richest workings are a*‘“V‘al ; tidal channels which separate a 
situate ou streams forming the affluents into coutmuous belt of island from 

the“Lenyah River” below Mergui, within run into the interior, and the 

British territory. tracts are covered with dense forest. 

The summer rains are everywhere heavy 

Coal wa.s worked near Mergui, but after a and long continued, commencing in May or 
considerable outlay abandoned owing to its the beginning of June, and lasting till 
impure quality ; that as well as a similar November, and amounting at Tavoy to 
deposit found on the Tenasserim river belongs 208 inches, and at Maulmaiu to 175. 
in fact to a distinct series of carboniferous The vegetation of Tenasserim is a continua- 
deposits, pertaining more to “ lignite.” True tion of that flora which, commencing in Sik- 
coal is found in great abundance and of first kirn and Bhotan, is continued throughout tho 
rate quality at the head waters of the Nawooii | Malayan Archipelago. Teak is coinmon m 
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the interior^ but has its southern limit in 
15^* N. lat., where the mountains become too 
humid for its growth. — Mr. E. Riley, Hooker 
and Thomson Flora Indica. 

TENBU, also Tendua, Hind. Ebony. 
Diospyros ebenum, also D. lanceolata, hill 
ebony, and D, mclanoxyhm. 

TENG, a Burmese grain-rneasuro, equal to 
about two bushels, and usually termed by 
foreign inerchaiits a basket. — ^immond's Diet. 

TENGA, Tam. Cocos nucifera. cocoanut. 

TENG AH, Malay. A variety of the man- 
grove (Uliizophora) exported extensively to 
China, where it is used for tanning leather 
and fishing nets, and is uspd locally as a dye, 
a decoction of it producing a dee[> black 
colour when the cloth or substance has previ- 
ously been dyed blue. It is plentiful in the 
mangrove forests on the coast and river 
banks of the province Wellesley. 

TENGAI, Tam. Cocos nucifera, L. 

TENGALAI, lit. the southern branch, a 
sect among the southern Vaishnavas, distinct 
from the Vadagalai, or nortliern branch. — 
Wilson. 

TENGA PUNNAKIJ, Tam. Cocoanut oil. 

TENGGEK MOUNTAINS, a range in 
Java connected with Gunungda.sar E. of Sura- 
baya; wherea remnant of the people still follow 
tho hindu worship. These })eoplo occupy 
about forty villages, scattered along this range 
of hills in the neighbourhood of what is 
termed the sandy sea. The site of their vil- 
lages, as well as the construction of their houses, 
are peculiar, and differ entirely from what is 
elsewhere observed in Java. Tliey are not 
shaded by trees, but built on spacious open 
terraces, rising one above the other, each house 
occupying a terrace, and being in length from 
thirty to seventy, and even eighty feet. The 
door is invariably in one corner, at the end of 
the building, opposite to that in which the fire- 
place is built. At the interment of an inhabit- 
ant of Tengger, the corpse is lowered into the 
grave with the head placed towards the south 
(contrary to the direction oh.served by the 
mahomedans), and is guarded from the im- 
mediate contact of the earth by a covering of 
bamboos and planks . Jlisiory of 
Java, Vol. /, pp, 329, 331. 

TENG-I-TEKO. See Moninmi. 

TENG-KITAT, Burm. ? A heavy solid wood 
of Amherst, fit for turning purposes, used for 
rice- pounders, &c. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

TENGSA. See India. 

TENGURI. Beno. Stilago diandra. 

TENG YET, or Ten yet, Burm. Cmsalpinia 
eappan. 

TENIMBER ISLANDS. See Timor Laut. 

TENKAYA. Tel. Cocos nucifera, the nut. 
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Several products of this useful palm receive 
distinct names, as Tenkaia bellam, sugar 

from the palm ; Tenkaia gurutu ? 

Tenkaia kalu, palm- wine ; Tenkaia nunai, 
cocoanut oil. The cocoanut palm is called in 
Teliigu by two names, Tenkaya cbettu, and 
Kobbari chettii. 

TEN-MOZHUKU, Tam. Bees’ wax. 

TEN -MU, Hind. Lit. tliree mouths, pro- 
perly Tin-mu, the name of the river formed by 
the junction of the Chenab, Jhelum and 
Ravi. At Multan it is half a mile wide. 

TENNA, Malkal. Setaria Italica ; Pani- 
cum Italicnm, Linn. 

TENNAM Ki rTU. Tam. Cocoanut leaves 
used in tbatebing- 

TENNA MARAM. Tam. Cocoa-nut palm. 

Tennam-Kai, nut. Tennum-nar, the coir 
fibre. Tennam-knloo, the palm wine, Ten- 
nam oli, the cadjan leaf used for writing on 
with a style instead of paper and a pen, 
Tennam vcllurn, sugar, 

TENNEY, Tam. Setaria Italica, Paniciim 
Italicnm, Millet. 

TENNUS. Mahr. Dalbergia Oojeinensig, 
Roxh. 

TEN-SIO'DAI-SIIJ. See Jnpan, 

TKNT cloth. Eng. Canvas. 

TENTI, Hind. Capparis apliylla. 

TENI'B are u.sed throughout India by all 
travellers of any position, and during war, are 
carried by the armies of the Ikitish and native 
state.s of India. Tlioy are made of cotton canvas, 
lined or ludined, receive different name.?, and 
co.st various .sums. A double-poled regulation 
tent, of four cloths throughout, with fou^ 
feet verandah, complete, with carpets, bamboo 
cbick.s, purdahs, L^umiy bags and ropes, 28 
feet by 16 feet will cost Rs. 670, and 23 feet 
by 11 feet will cost R.s. 520, 

A single- poled regulation tent, of four 
cloths throughout, with four feet verandali, 
complete as above 16 ft. sq. will cost 450 Rs., 
12 ft. sq. will cost 310 Rs. 

Hill tents with four folds of cloth through- 
out, complete as above, 14 ft. sq., with two 
saiban, 265 Us., 10 ft. sq. with two saiban 
200 Rs, 

Swiss cottage tent.s, double fly, with sai- 
ban, complete as above 16 ft. sq., 390 Rs., 
12 ft. sq. 300 Rs. 

Rowti, five cloths to the ffy, and four to 
the kanat, complete as above 16 feet by 14 
feet 210 Us., 13 feet by 12 feet 175 R.s. 

Shameeanali, 40 ft. sq. and 12 poles 400 
Rs., 15 ft sq, and 4 poles 90 Rs. 

Beechobah tents, five cloths in fly, and four 
in kanat, as above, 12 ft. sq. 135 Rs., 8 ft. 
sq, 90 R.s. 
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TER. 


TEREDON. 


TENTOOLLEE or Koyao, Uria? Tam- 
ariud tree f 

TENTUKI, the Malayala name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to about twelve or eighteen 
inches in diameter, and twelve feet high : it 
cannot be considered valuable. It is some- 
times used by the natives for inferior and 
common purposes. — JiJdt/e on the Timber o/ 
Ceylon, 

TENU. Tam. Bee. 

TEOLUN .NADDI, a small stream near 
Neemuch. 

TEORA, Bjung. Lathynis sativus, blue flo- 
wered chickling vetch. The expressed oil of 
the seeds is a powerful and dangerous nar- 
cotic. 

TEORIE, Beng. Hind, also Doodh kalmi, 
Ipomoea turpethnm. 

TEPHRODORNIS, a genus of birds, be- 
longing to the Dicruriiuc or Drongo shrikes, 
of the family Laniadm. T. alfinis and other 
species occur in India. 

TEPHROSIA, a genus of jdaiits of the or- 
der Fabaceaa of which about thirty species 
occur in the south and east of Asia. Tejihrosia 
piscatoria, the Fisher’s teplirosia, contains 
the narcotic jivinciple of the genus, and 
is used in the East Indies for the same 
purposes as T. toxicaria is in the West 
Indies. — Eng, Cyc, 


TEPHROSIA PURPUREA, Pers. 


T. Btricta, 

Grail. G. colonila, 

Jlam. 

T. lancetefolia, 

Lind. G. lauce®folia. 

Roxh, 

Galega pur])urea, Lxhn, | G. ciicrulia, 

Rottl. 

Ban*nil, 

Beng. [ Funkbi, 

Sans. 

Burpunks, 

Hind. 1 Kat Kolingi, 

Tam. 

Koliiiil, 

Maleal. Vempali: BontaVcin- 

Bansa 

Panjab. | pali, 

Tel. 

J’hojrii, 

,, 1 Telia Vempali 

>» 


This occurs in the Punjab and North-west 
Provinces of India, from the Salt Range to 
Dehli, and is common on the eastern coast of 
the peninsula. In Harriana the twigs are 
used for making baskets. The root is bitter, 
and given by the native practitioners in dys- 
pepsia and chronic diarrhoea. — O' Shaughuessy, 
page 292. 

TEPHROSIA LANCEiEFOLIA, Linn. 
syn, of Tephrosia purpurea, Pers. 

TEPHROSIA TINCTORIA. 

T. bypaigyrea, DG, | T. nervosa 
Qalega Heyneana, Ro:cb. 

OeyloQ Indigo, Eno. Anil, Sii^gh. 

This plant is found in Mysore and in Ceylon. 
It yields a blue colouring matter, used for the 
same purposes as indigo. — Voigt. 

TEPHUM, Mahr. a drill, 

TEPPICHE. Gee. Carpets. 

TEPURIYA, Beng. Physalis Peruviana. 
TER. See Swastika. 
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TER SULPHIDE OP ANTIMONY, 

Sulphuret of antimony. 

TERAG A Y, the chief of the tribe of Berla, 
a man of distinguished piety aud liberality. — 
Markham's Embassy ^ p. 13. 

TERAH, father of Abraham. He left Ur 
of the Chaldees for Horan (Harra) i. <?., back 
towards Asroene or Sarug, on the way to 
Canaan. 

TERM, a valley at the foot of the Himalay- 
as. For nine or tew months a disease, denomi- 
nated by the natives the “ Ayul,’* renders the 
Terai impassable to man, so deadly are its 
effects even to the natives of the country. 
At the nortli foot of the Khasia, in the 
heavily timbered dry Terai, stretching for 
sixty miles to the Biirram pooler, it is al- 
most inevitable death for a European to sleep 
any time between the end of April and No- 
vember. Mr. H. Inglis was the only survivor 
of a party of five, and he was ill from the 
effects of his illness for upwards of two years, 
after having been brought to death’s door by 
the first attack, which came on within three 
weeks of his arrival at Churra, and by several 
relapses. Temperature in September 77^ to 
80*^ ; and in November 75^ to 77*^. The 
Terai of tlie Nepaul dominions is profitable 
from the revenue yielded by its productions. 
Valuable timber and turpentine, ivory and 
hides, are shipped clown the Boori Gundak, on 
which river Segowly is situated, to Calcutta > 
still the cost of a government licence for cut- 
ting timber is so heavy as in a great measure to 
deter speculators from engaging in an under- 
taking in which so considerable an outlay is 
demanded, exclusive of the expenses attendant 
ou the felling and transport of the timber. 
Besides the suul, the Terai contains ebony, 
mimosa, and other useful trees. Nepaul 
possesses mines of sulphur, aud it is said, of 
antimony. — Hooker, Himalayan Journal, 
Vol 1. p. 26C>. Oliphant's Journey, pp. 
39, 173. 

TERANA PALLAM. Tam. Webera corym- 
bosa. 

TERAP TREE, a tree of Malacca aud Sin- 
gapore. 

TERAPHIN, mentioned in Gen. 31,19,30, 
34, are Assyrian images. 

TEREBELLUM, a genus of Gasteropodus 
molluscs. 

TEREBINTHACEiE, a natural order of 
plants, according to Jussieu, which Robert 
Brown subdivided into the five orders Ana- 
cardiacejB, Burseraceoe, Connaraceee, Sp»u- 
adeeao, and Amyridaceae. 

TEUEBINTHINA. Lat. Turpentine. 
TEREDO. Pholas. 

TEREDON. See Chaldeo. 
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termes. 

TEREGAM. Maleal. Callioarpa laiiata. 

TERMENTINA. It. Turpentine. 

TEliHOO r, a revenue district of Bengal 
formed out of ancient Bebar. 

TER IN. See Kandali.ar. 

TERK PLANT. See Kelat. 

TEK.MES, tlic white ant. 

Wbite.ant Eno. Termites (pi.) Eat. 

Dewak Hind. Chellu, 1am. 

Do-tus Jap. . Cliathulu, 'I'lifA. 

ISpecies of tliis insect Jire n.bnnd.'int m In- 
dia, Ceylon, the Cape of Good Mope an<l St. 
Helena, and attract early attention from the 
large conical mounds of earth which they 
erect, and the destrucn<'n they produce in 
timber. The ordinary white-ant lias the head 
large and rounded, and, be.sides the ordinary 
compound eyes, it has three ocelli, nr simple 
eyes, situated on the a[»per surface ; the 
aiftennso are as long as the head and thorax, 
inserted in front of "the eyes, and cmnpo.sed of 
about 18 joints. Tiie abdomen is ternninited 
by two small jointed appendages. Sir J. L. 
Tennent remarks that as the lofty mounds of 
earth liave all lieen carried up from l^encath tne 
surface, a cave of corresponding dimensions is 
necessarily scoopedout below, and here, under 
the multitude of miniature cupolas and pinna- 
cles which canopy it above, the termites hollow 
out the royal chamber for their queen, with 
spacious nurseries surrounding it o!i all sides, 
and all are connected by nrciied galleries, long 
passage.% and doorways of the most intricate 
and elaborate construction. In the centre 
and underneath the spacious dome is the re- 
cess for the queen— a hideous creature, with 
the head and thorax of an ordinary termite, 
but a body swollen to a hundred times its 
usual and proportionate bulk, and presenting 
the appearance of a mass nf shapeless pulp. 
From this great progenitrix proceed the my- 
riads that people the subterranean hive, con- 
sisting like the comiminities of the genuine 
ants, of labourers and soldiers, which are des- 
tined never to acquire a fuller dHveloprneut 
than that of hirvre. and the perfect insects, 
which in due time become invested with 
vrinf'S and take their departing flight from 
the"’ cave. But their new equipment 
seems only destined to facilitate their 
dispetsiou from the parent nest, which 
takes place at dusk, and almost as quick- 
ly as they leave it they divest themsel- 
ves of their ineffectual wings, wearing 
them impatiently, and twisting them in every 
direction till they become detached and drop 
off and the swarm, within a few hours of 
their emancipation, become a prey to the 
ni-ht-jars and bats, which arc instantly 
attracted to them as they issue in a cloud from 
the around. Those that escape the caprimulgi 
fall a prey to the crows on the mormng sue 


TERMINALIA. 

cceding their flight. The natives of India, also, 
in the morning, gather and eat them, fried 
with a little ghee, as they are pleasant tasted. 
One species of white ant, the Termes tapro- 
banes, was at one time believed by Mr. Walker 
to be peculiar to Ceylon ; but it has 
recently been found in Sumatra and Borneo, 
and in some parts of Hindustan. There is 
a species of 'J’ermes in Ceylon (T. monoceros) 
which always builds its iie.st in tlio Jiollow of 
an old tree ; and, unlike the others, carrier 
on its labours without the secrecy and pro- 
tection of a covered way. The cobra snake 
generally makes its home in the caverns of 
the white-ant, and it is believed to live on the 
termites within. At Vasarapad, near Madras, 
are many ant-hills with numerous snakes. — 
Teniuni's Sketches of the Natural History of 
Ceylon, p. 413-415. See Termitidte, Termitinte. 

TERMINALIA. This genus of plants is 
found ill the tropical parts of Asia and Am- 
erica, and many of them furnish valuable 
timber and other useful pnaliicts. The genus 
belongs to the natural order Combretaceaj, has 
about 23 species, 17 of which are natives of 
the E. Indies. The bark of Terminalia arjuna 
is used in India in medicine, for its astrin- 
gciicy, and in dyeing, as that of Bncida bucc- 
ros in Jamaica, and that of Terminalia benzoin 
in the Isle of France. The galls found on the 
leaves of T. chebula are powerfully astringent 
and used in dyeing yellow and black, the ripo 
fruit of T. bellerica is reckoned astringent, 
and that of T. Molnccana is like it. That of 
T. chebula, in an unripe state, and of different 
.aaes, has long been known unrler the names of 
black, yellow, and cliebulic (Kaboolee from 
Cabool) myrobalans, and con-siderod generally 
laxative, 'i’ho fruit of T. citrina, of T. aii- 
giistifolia, of T. Gangetica, is like that of T. 
chebula, and employed for the same purposes. 
The kernels of T. catappa have the same Iiindi- 
persian name “ badam” applied to them, as 
to those of th«i common almond ; they are eaten 
as such, and are very palatable. Dr. Rnyle 
had seen the tree as far norih as Allaliabad, 
in gardens. The kernels of T. Molnccana, 
and"’thosc of T. bellerica, are also eaten. From 
the latter a gum exudes, rs from Combretum 
alternifolium in South America. A milky juice 
is described as flowing from T. benzoin, 
which, being fragant on drying, and resem- 
bling benzoin, is used in churches in the 
Maimtius as a kind of incense. The 17 speciea 
found in the Last Indies are as under . 
angustifolia, 1 chebula, gangetica, 

arjuna, citrina, moluccana,. 

be 1 1 eri cn , coriacea, p ani culata, 

berryi, crenulata, procera, 

bialata^, fatrjea, tomentosa. , 

I catiqq.a, 

T 



TERMINALIA ALATA. 


TERMINALIA AIIJUNA. 


Some species are as yet undetermined. Dr. 
Mason says that the Teuasserim provinces 
yield the T. chebula, and two other species, 
one of which be describes as “ the bitter wood 
of Tenasserirn,” a small tree, used for boats in 
the neighbourhood of Amherst, and exempt 
from the attack of the teredo. The good tim- 
ber and bitter bark, assimilate it to Rox- 
burgh’s Pentaptera aijuna, but the foliation 
is different. The other species, a large tim- 
ber tree, is common in the interior; its winged 
fruit indicates its connection with Dr. Rox- 
burgh’s genus Pentaptera. One species, Ila- 
nagal, Canarese, is a Mysore w<»od, used 
for furniture and house building. Another 
species, Kosee, Tel,, is a tree of Gaiijam and 
Gurnsur, extreme height 50 feet, circumfer- 
ence 4 feet, and height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 22 feet. Jtis 
used for posts, door frames and rafters, and is 
burnt for firewood, being tolerably plentiful. 
Another species, Arjuna, TV)., either T. ahita or 
T. glabra ] is a tree of Ganjain, extreme height 
100 feet, circinnfcrenco 8 feet, and height from 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
56 feet. This is used for making boats in the 
same way as the Holondho and Jarno. The 
tree is not very common in Gunisur, hut 
abounds in the forests of Bodogoda. Every 
member of the genua Tenninalia yields use- 
ful timber. In the celebrated inyrobalans of 
ancient and eastern pharmacy, an astriiigency 
is the prevalent principle, although the fruits 
of Terminalia chebuJa are gently laxative 
also. T. catapj)a affords edible kernels, like 
almonds, and are named hadam. T. benzoin 
of the Mauritius gives a milky juice, which 
becomes fragrant as it dries, and is burned as 
incense in churches. — Fleming^ As, Res. XI, 
p, 182, Svo. VoigC. Ro.xh. 

TERMINALIA ALATA. Ainslie; W. Ic. 


Terminalia tomeiitosa, Roxb. 
Kura-rcarthi ruara, CxVn. Kecnjnl ? Maiir. 

Karoo- raarathoo ,, Kunjul ? ,, 

Maroodiim tree, Anolo- Arjuna?? Sans. 

Tam. Knrnbiik ? Sinoii. 

Asan ? Manulum inaram, Tam. 

Urjan, „ Muddi chetlu, Tkl. 

Juugli kariuj, ,, 

The bark. 

Marudum bark, Exo. I Marudum pattai, Tam. 

Arjuna, Sans. ) Muddle patta, Tel. 


This tree, of the Punjab and the peninsula, 
often grows to a very large size. Its wood is 
employed for long beams in house building, 
and in the northern parts of Canara it is used 
for making bo.ats and canoes. The Aurora 
cruiser was built of this wood. Specimens of 
wood sent from Chota Nagpore to the Exhi- 
bition of 1862, as that of this Terminalia, was 
described as a hard, brown timber. Fruit 
glabrous, bark deeply cracked, astringent and 
febrifuge. The bark, as it appears in most 
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of the Indian bazars, is of a reddish brown 
colour, and has a strong, but not unpleasant, 
astringent taste. In tlie soutliern provinces, 
the powder of it, in conjunction with gingeli 
oil, is used as a valuable application for the 
kindatalie (Apthro of grown people), and the 
Akkirum, or Apthoe of infants. In the Wy- 
iiaad, it is used for the same purposes as Ben 
teak, under which name it is frequently sold. 
It is comimm on the Western Ghauts, and in 
Wynaad : wood not durable . — Aiiis Mat. 
Med. p, 209. Roxb, FI. Ind. ii. 440. O'Shaugh- 
ne.ssij, p, 540. Drs, Wight and Gibson. Cal. 
Cat Ex. 1 862. 

TERMINALIA ANGUSTIFOLIA. Jacq. 

T. benzoin, Linn. 1 Catnppa benzoin GoBvtn. 

Narrow leave.! Tcu'minalia, Eno. 

The dried milky juice of this small tree is 
fragrant ami rc.scmbles benzoin, for winch it is 
msed a.s a substitute in the Mauritius churches. 
Its fruit, one of the myrobalaii.s, is used 
similarly to tlio.se of Tenninalia chebula. 
'I'he three kinds of myrobalaus yield, with 
alum, a good durable yellow, and with salts 
of iron, a black colour. They are in very 
common use in India, «ind have been so from 
time immemorial, they have been introduced 
into Great Britain for tanning purposes, and 
a large (juantity is annually imported. 
Flowers small, green, odoriferous, March and 
A|»ril. A milky juice flows out from this tree, 
which being fragrant on drying and resemb- 
ling benzoin, is used in churches at tlie Mau- 
ritius as a kind of incense. — Royle. Eng. Cyc. 
Voigt. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

TERMINALIA ARJUNA. W. and A. 

l*entaptera urjijiita, Roxb. 

Arjun, Heno. II ind. j White aeen, Ang-Hinp. 
S.'Uiann liOMB.AV. Kabna, Kowah, Maiik. 

Toiik-ky.'in, Bukm. Azun, ,, 

Belee waulkee, Can. Juinia, I^anjap. 

Arjnna, Di’K. S.ans. Kukhsoba, ,, 

Tills tree grows in the Bunj.jbj in Bengal, in 
the Krawadi jungles .south east of Surat, and 
in Canara ai;d Sunda, but only by rivers and 
stream.'^, mostly below tlie ghats, and reaches 
there an immemse size. As a forest tree, it is 
rare in the northern parts of the Bombay side, 
but very common in the south Konkau from 
Ramghur southward, and there too always 
found in the vicinity of streams and rivers. It 
reaches everywhere a very large size, and is 
esteemed equal to the IBack Aeen, though the 
rapidity of its growth would hardly counte- 
nance this opinion. In the Central Provinces 
it grows almost exclusively on the banka of 
rivers, and to an enormous size ; but being 
frequently rotten at the heart, it does not 
always reward the labour of cutting. In 
the southern forests of Pegu, next to teak, the 
most valuable kinds of timber found in abund- 
ance, areT. glabra and T. arjuna, which pre- 
'^sent clean trunks of six to eight feet in diame- 



XfiRMlNALIA BELEBICA. 


TEBMINALIA CATAPPA. 


ter, aud fifty to eighty feet high without a 
branch. They would afford excellent mast- 
pieces and spars for naval purposes, and might 
be tried for guii carriages, its wood is there 
dark brown, as strong as teak, and usiiallyat- 
tains a girth of from seven to nine feet, with 
height in still more lofty proportion. It is 
heavy, but splits freely when exposed to the 
suu^s rays, white ants attack it, seeming to 
prefer moist situations. Its strength is un- 
doubted, aud carefully selected specimens 
would be valuable as a tie beam and rafter 
wood. In Nag[)ore, the length of the timber 
is from 18 to 30 feet, and girth from 4i to 4 
feet, and it sells there at annas the cubic 
foot. The bark is justly celebrated as an ap- 
plication to wounds. — Drs. GU'Son^ 

McClelland^ J. L. Siewarl and Mason. Capl. 
Sanhey. 

TEUMINALL'V BELERICA. Roxn. 


T. i)uncttita, 

Ruth. ? 

Myrobalaiius bellerica ? 

Beleyluj, 

Ar. 

Bahira, 

Sans. 

Buhura, 

Beno. 

ViljlieO'taku 


Behera, 


Buoloo-gass, 

SlNUlX. 

Tifc-seim ? 

IjUKM. 

Tandi niaraiii, 

'J’am. 

Bau-klia, 


Tani kaia marnui, 


Bulla, 

Duk. 

Toiida inaram, 


Belleric myrobalaii, Eng. 

Cattu elup<t, 


Beheyra ? 

Hind. 

Toudi cliHttu, 

Tel. 

Berdn, 

Majih. 

Tadi chottu, 


Yehela, 


Kattlui chqKO, 


Taui, 

Mai-kal. 

Bahadha, 


Beleyleli, 

Pe«s. 

Baliadrlia, 



This very large forest tree has a straight 
trunk and a spreading head. It grows in Cey- 
lon up to ail elevation of 2,000 feet, on the 
open grassy plains, and it is found in the 
peninsula of India and in Pegu. The tree is 
not uncommon in the Walliar jungles, of 
Coimbatore, but is considered of no value 
there. It grows on the S^valik tract, and at 
Peshawar, aud occurs planted up to the In- 
dus. Grows also in Goalparrali, Sukaiiaghur, 
Goruckpur, Dliomtola, Morung nioiuiUins. 
Flowers small, greyish-greeii, offensively smell- 
ing. The wood is white and stjft and is not 
much Used. In the Bombay Presidency, this 
is found abundantly both in all tlie iiilaml and 
the coast jungles, but although one of the 
largest and finest looking trees in the forest, 
straight, and of great scantling, it is quite 
useless as a building timber, being imme- 
diately attacked by worms. In Ganjam and 
Gumsoor it is said by Captain Macdonald to be 
a tolerably common tree ; it attains an extreme 
height of 50 feet, and from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, is 10 feet. It 


a large quantity of an insipid gum arabic. Its 
fruits are known as the Beleric myrobalaiw, 
they are astringent, tonic. Kernels, tasting 
like filberts, eaten by the natives, and held to 
be intoxicating when eaten in abundance. 
It attains full size in 60 years j the people 
of Canara consider it unlucky to employ it 
ill house building. Fruit astringent, used medi- 
cinally, and for tanning leather, and forms one 
of the ingredients for making ink. It is a 
good avenue tree and is extensively cultivated 
for the sake of its dense foliage, as the leaves 
are considered the best and most nutritious of 
all fodder for cattle, particularly for milch 
cows. The oil separates into two portions — 
the one fluid, of a pale oil green color, and the 
other white, floccular and of the consia- 
eiiceofghee. — Madras Museum Report, Sim- 
nionds, p. 3\i)-5\4:. Drs. Roxby W. and A., 
Wiphty Gibson^ Brandis^ McClelland^ Voigt 
and CUg/iorny Captain Macdonald. 
TER'MINALIA BERUYI. W. and a. 

Poll tap tera augiiati folia, Roxb, 

Vella murdah wood, | Vellai inanidu, Tam. 

Anglo-Tam. I Viillay murda ,, 

This, a tree of the peninsula of India, 
attains a very large size, especially at the foot 
of the western ghats, where it is used for 
canoes. It is not indigenous in the Bombay 
forests, but grows on the Balnghnt, on the 
banks of tlie Kali naddi and Gutpnrba, and 
lias been introduced into Coimbatore. The 
bark is quite smooth and nearly as green as 
the leaves. The wood is white, described as of 
ordinary quality, but used on the Malabar 
coast for canoes and for making the broad 
wooden platters in use among fishermen and 
.ship lasciirs. — Drs. Wight, Gibson, Voigt, p, 
30. 

TERMINALIA BIALATA. Wall. 

Pentaptera bialata, Roxh. | Lein. Burm. 

A tree of the mountainous parts of India, 
witli small greenish yellow flowers, common 
in British Biirmah and growing in Martaban, 
hut the wood is not used. A cubic foot 
weighs lbs. 39. In a full grown tree on good 
soil the average length of tlie trunk to the 
first brunch is 80 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 12 
feet. — Drs. Voigt, Brandis. Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

TERMINALIA CATAPPA. Linn. ; 
Roxb^ ; fV. dc A. ; Rheede. 

T. Moluocana, Lam. T. intermedia, 

T. myrubalana, Jtotk. J iiglaus catappa, Lour. 
T. subcordata, jyilicl. 


is common throughout British Burrnah. A Badam, Beng. Duk. 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 40, and in a full grown Indian almond tree, Kng. 
tree on good soil, the average length of the Country almond tree, „ 
trunk to the first branch is 80 feet and ave- 

rage girth measured at 6 feet from the ground Bengali’badam, Mahu. 
is 12 feet, Bark, when wounded, gives out Catappa, Malay. 


Ada roaram, Maleal. 
Iu>?udi, Saa'S. 

Nuttu vadom ma- 
ram, Tam. 

Vadom, TfiL. 

Badam chottu, „ 

Badama „ „ 



TERMINALIA CHEBULA. 


TEIIMINALIA CHEBULA. 


The fruit. 

Badara-i-liiudi, Duk. Natta vadam cot- 

Hingluidi, Sans. tay, Tam. 

Badame vittulu, Tel. 

This bcuutifal tree, with small purplish 
green llowers, grows in the Moluccas, in both 
peninsulas of India, in all parts of the Dec> 
can, in Bengal, and is conimoji in the gardens 
of Europeans and natives of the Madras and 
Bombay presidencies. It attains a large size 
in Malabar, where the wood is said to be 
much esteemed, and in the forests of the 
Godavery it is said to be very strtiiig. 
Dr. Gibson, however, says that the wood does 
not appear to him to be of average quality ur 
lit either for public or domestic jjurpo.ses, ex- 
cept as firewo<Kl. The English in India call 
it the Indian almond tree with reference to 
the oval and llattened shape of its drupe. Tlie 
kernel, however, is cylindrical, it is eaten and 
is palatable, resembles i Jie alnmnd in taste and 
composition, and yields an excellent oil. I he 
bark and leaves yield a black pigment which 
is made into Indian ink. It is raised easily 
from seed, and in a good light s<dl, well 
watered, will, in two years, bo ten or more 
feet in height, and give blossom. It is rather 
a handsome tree, ami from its largo leaf 
(which turns red previous tu its falling oil,) 
has a very striking appearance. Mr. Latham 
says, in Nall a niallai, it is a serviceable w<K)d, 
chiefly used as posts. Its colour is yellowish- 
brown and it has a close grain. Captain 
Beddome says that as it occurs in the forests 
of the Godavery, the wood is very strong, and 
Voigt says the wood is good. — (Jsejul riants, 
Drs. VoiyU Gibson^ Wiyht, Cl^gboriiy 
O^Shaiighnessyt Irvine^ and Riddell. Captain 
Beddome. 

TEIiMINALIA CHEBULA. Betz.; W. 

A. ; Uoxb. 

T. reticulata, Hoth. I T. inyrobalauus- 

1 citriua, Keen. 


and hard, sustaining a weight of about lbs. 
400, but is very cross grained, and difficult 
to work. In Caiiara and Suiida it abounds 
above the ghats, and tlie wood it yields is of 
average quality for houses. In the Bombay 
jungles it is more rare than on high table 
land on and near the ghauts. The wood 
there also, is strong and rather hard, but 
oil that side of India it does not reach any 
great size, and is generally gnarled, owing 
to the ex[»osed .situations in which it grows. 
Also, Dr. Gib.son is of opinion that in 
describing it as a most gigantic tree. Dr. 
Wiglit must have confounded the wood of 
Terminalia bellerica with that of this tree. 
Captain Beddome .sjiys its timber from tbo 
Godavery is very luird. In Ganjain and 
Ginnsiir, wdiere it is loieiably plentiful, its 
e.xtremt* height is 4d Lt?t, circiiinferem*e 4i 
feet, and its height from the ground to the 
intersectiou «*f the first branch is 20 feet, 
and it is employed fen- the beams and rafters 
of bouse.s, but, on account of its abundance, 
chiclly for firewood. On the Godavery it 
is said to yield a very hard valuable timber, 
la Nagpore, according to Captain Sankey, 
the average size of its timber is IG feet with 
a girth of feet, and sells there at 5J 
annas per cubic foot. There, the Ilurda has 
a yellowish colored wood which becomes very 
dark on the outside in tlie process of .season- 
ing, it is attacked l)y white ants, and is in- 
ferior in strength to teak, appears to have 
but little essential oil, and is said to be very 
sulijecc to dry rot. Its value is principally 
from the ease with wliich it works. Accord- 
ing to Dr. McClelland, in Pegu it is a large 
timber tree, plentiful throughout the teakfor- 
e.'^t.s, and yielding wood of a red colour, strong, 
adapted for hou.se building. Dr. Brandis 
adds, that it is common on the hills of Bri- 
tish Burmah, and gives a valuable wood 


iLseci for yokes and canoes, the lieartwood be- 
ing yellowish ' brown. A cubic foot weighs 
lbs, 55 In Pegu, in a full grown tree on 
good soil, the average length of the trunk to 
the fust branch is 80 feet, and the average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground is 
12 feet. It sells there at 12 annas per cubic 
foot. Dr. Clegboni says tiiat when used as 
sleepers for railways, in Southern India, it ap- 
pears to be liable both to the attacks of fungi 
and of the carpenter bee. Its fruit is used 
by tanners. The leaves are punctured by an 
insect, and hollow galls are developed, which 
This tree grows in Ceylon, in both the “''O powerfully astringent, and answer well 
pciiiusulas of India and northwards to for tanning and making ink. They also yield 
Nepaul, the Punjab, and every where is a for chiute painters and carpet weavers, their 
large tree ; in Coimbatore it is of gigantic best and most durable yellow. (Roxb.) The 
size, fnmishiug planks three feet broad, fruit, which is largely exported, is well known 
There, its wood is of a dark colour, heavy for its dyeing properties, yielding also a black 

T 8'1 


IBlij-i-kabuli, Au. Ilara, Hind. 

Hai-i tuki, Benc. Umhed'hur, „ 

Kya zu ? Bukm. Heerdu, Maiik. 

Kayubiu ? ,, Heari, „ 

Pang ah. ? n Kodorka m.arnni, Mai.. 

Pilla-mariada, Can. Helileh-i-kulaii, IMius. 

AlaU marii, Haritaka, SaNh 

Alii inara, Aralu-gas,?, 8inoii. 

Allibi kai iiiara, ,, Pilla marda, • Tam. 
Hilda, Duk. Kadukai inaraiu, ,, 

Huldali, ,, Karaka chettu, Tel 

PilJa muida wood, Karakaia chettn, „ 

Anglo-Can. Karkata aringi, „ 

Hordab, Gond. Koreda, ,» 

liar, lliND. 



TERMINALIA CORIACEA. 


TERMINALIA MACROCABPA. 


dye, and is substituted for gall nuts. It is 
also used medicinally. The astringent bark 
is also said to be employed in tanning. Tbe 
fruit and galls are used by dyers and hjtrnesa 
makers ; with alum they give a durable yel- 
low, with ferruginous mud an excelleiit black, 
and they make useful ink. The unripe fruit 
are known as black, yellow and chebulic (Ka- 
buli) myrobalans from their colours, which 
vary according to atje. — Drs. Jloyle, Oleg- 
horn^ Gibmi^ Wight ^ JfcOtelland, Voigt, and 
Brandis, Captain Macdonald, Captain Bed- 
domCj Mr. Latham, I'hiuaiieSi and Captain 
Sankey, 

TERMINALIA CITUINA. Roxb. 

Myrobalanus citrina, Goirtn. 

Huri tuki. Bkng. j Libu, Sans. 

Haria, Ilarra, Hind. | 

A very large and tail timber tree of Assam 
and the Khassya hills, and is c^unmon in the 
Kotah jungles. The wood is very hard and 
shunned by insects. Drupe oblong, lanceolate, 
about two inches long, two in circumference, 
obscurely five-grooved, dull orange yellow, 
smooth; nut oblong, deeply live -grooved, one- 
celled. Fruit a gentle purgative. It is often 
made into a pickle. The fruit is u>ed as that 
of T. chebula. All these myrobalans are 
largely collected, and used by the natives in 
dyeing and in medicine. — Irvine, Gen. Mtd- 
Top. p. 103. Voigt, Roxb. FI. Ind. Vol. IL p- 
436. O' Shaughntssy, p. 340. 

TERMINALIA COUIACEA. \V. and A. 

Pentaptcra coriacta, Roxb. 

Muirthe®, Can. i Ae^-n, Mauk. 

Muddi, ,, I Airemuti inaram, Taij. 

Mutti, Karra niaradu, Tel. 

Ayiii of K. 

A largo tree of peninsular India, is a valu- 
able, well known timber tieo of the Godavery 
forests and very comimiii in Malabar, both 
above and below the ghauts. The Aten or 
Ayni of Malabar is tlte Artocarpus hirsuta. 
The wood is there very durable, and is used 
in house, ship, and boat building. In Canara 
and Sunda, it is the most common tree in the 
large jungles both above and below’ the ghats, 
and is there used for beams and pillars fur 
houses : also for ships and boats. 'J'jio heart 
wood is one of the must durable known. It 
seems to be regarding this tree that Dr. 
Gibson speaks when he inentions that several 
of the forest revenue officers have expressed 
their opinion that the exporting of Aeeii for 
“ keeta” or firewood, should be prohibited. 
It is employed by the Telegraph department 
for posts, along with sal and teak. It has 
small dull yellow flowers, and its wood is 
strong, hard and heavy, and made into solid 
wheels for buffalo carta. — Drs. Gibson, Cltg- 
horn. Forests and Gardens, p. 267 and Voigt, 
p. 38. Captain Beddome. 
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TERMINALIA CRENULATA. W.iA. 

PentapbBra crenulata, lio%b. 

A tree of the peninsula of India, with good 
timber. 

TERMINALIA ELLIPTICA. WiLLD,syn. 
of Terrninalia tomentosa, W. 6c A. 

TERMINALIA GANGETICA. Roxb. 

T. HeiigaleLaie* DB. 

A tree of the banks of the Ganges. Fruit 
used like chebulic myrobalans. This tree 
is not alluded to in Wall, cat., and is only 
mentioned in Royle’s Illustrations. — Voigt, 3b, 
TERMINALIA GLABRA. W. and A. 

T. creuulutH, DG. | Peiitapteia glabru, Roxb. 

Peutaptera obovata, DC, 

Took kyau, Buum. Koombook-gaps, Sinoh. 

Curry nuudah wood. Vel luarooduiii Tam. 

Anglo -Tam. Karai inaiudu ,, 

Aeeii, Maiiu. of Bombay Telia luaddi chettu, Tel. 

Mairtbee, „ , Muddi chettu, „ 

Maitrec „ , Saha jo, UltlA. 

Arjuu „ Punjab. 

A valuable timber tree, with a large and 
lofty trunk, a native (»fSylliet, Monghyr, Raj- 
inahul, and it glows throughout the peninsu- 
la of India, south to Ceylon, where it is very 
abundant up to an elevation of 2,000 feet. It 
is a large tree, procurable in Coimbatore, and 
found most abundantly in all the coast jungles 
of the ihjuibay Presidency, as also in tbose 
above the ghauts. Tbe wood is dark colour- 
ed, very hard, heavy and strong, inch bars, 
bearing from 430 to 450 lbs., and large beams 
of it were, in 1850, rt-adily procurable for 
house building, for which and many other 
purposes it is valuable. It is a good wood 
for trenails, but they should have a second 
seasoning after tliey arc nninufacturtd, as there 
is a material shrinking immediately after the 
piece i;as been cut out of the h g and shaped, 
and their ends should be dipped in tar to pre- 
serve them. It is very hard, heavy and du- 
rable under water ; in Ganjam and Guinsur, 
its extreme height is GO feet, circumference 
4^ feet, and height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 30 feet : it is 
one of the commonest trees in those jungles, 
cattle sheds are sometimes floored with it, and 
rice pounders are also said to be occasion- 
ally made of it ; it is extensively used fur fire- 
wood and in making potash. The bark is 
used for tanning. — Urs. VoigU Wight, Cleg- 
horn and Gibson, Thwailes. Gapiaius Bed'- 
dome and Macdonald. Mr. Latham. 

TERMINALIA INTERMEDIA.Srn. syii. 
of Terininalia catappa, Linn. 

TERMINALIA MACROCARPA. Bbandis. 

Htouk-gyau, Burm. 

One of tlie largest trees in Pegu, and very 
common ; the stems are of very regular 
shape, heart wood dark brown, and used for 
house posts and planking, A cubic foot 
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TBEMINALIA TOMENTOSA. 

weighs lbs. 58 ; iu a full grown tree on good 
apil the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 80 feet, and average girth mea- 
sured at 6 feet from the ground is 12 feet. — 
J)r» Brandis, GaL Cat, Ex. 1862. 

TERMINALIA MOLUCCANA. Willd. 

Kala drooma, Sans. 

A native of the diountainous countries of 
the N. E. of Bengal, on the Khassya moun- 
tains Assam, &c. Drupe round, ovate, size 
of a large nutmeg, used as T. bellerica, for 
which it is substituted. FI. small, dull yel- 
lowish brown, unpleasantly smelling. There 
are two varieties, rnacrocarpa, largish- 
frnited \ y. microcarpa, small-fruited. Botli 
kinds of fruit sold in the bazaar under the 
name of Buhura. — Roxh. FI. huh Vol. 
//, p. 433. O' Sha\ighnessy, page 341. Voigt. 

TERMINALIA MYKOBALANUS CT- 
TRINA. Kon. syn. of T. chebula, Retz, 

TERMINALIA MYROBVLANA. Rom 
syn. or Terminalia catappa, Linn. 

TERMINALIA NITIDA. Riddell. 

Yella, Duk. 

A large tree, with oblong fruit, from which 
an intoxicating liquor is made. — RiddelL 

TERMINALIA PANIGULATA. VV. &A. 

Peiitaptera paiiiculata, lioxh, ii, 462. 
Keenjul, Bt. i Nuriieeri, Tel. 

Pekarakai, Tam. | 

A tree of Malabar, of the valleys of the 
Coiican rivers, near their sources at Courtal- 
lum, and abundant in the jungles south-east 
of Surat. Flowers small ; timber good. — Roxb. 
Vovjt. 

TERMINALIA PARVIFLORA- Thw. 

Hampalaada gass, Sinoh. 

This Ceylon tree is found on tho margins of 
woods in the central province, up to an eleva- 
tiou of 4,000 feet, and abundant in the Ambag- 
amowa di.strict. — Thw. En, Fl.Zeyl.p^ 103. 

TERMINALIA PKOCERA. Roxb. A tree 
of the first magnitude, of the Andaman 
islands, a charming species. Flowers small 
and white. — Roxb^ 

TERMINALIA PUNCTATA. Roth. syn. 
of Terminalia bellericn, Roxb, 

TERMINALIA RETICULATA. Roth. 
syn. of Terminalia chebula, Reiz. 

TERMINALIA SUBCORpATA. Willd. 
syn. of Terminalia catappa, Linn. 

TERMINALIA TOMENTOSA. W. k A. 


T* tlliptica, WiUd. ( T. alata, Roxb. 

Pentaptera tomentoBa, Roxb. 

AshaniUsan, Beno. Eyn, IliHR. 

Piya'shal, ,, Eyne, of Naqporb. 

Madi, Can. Sein, Panj. 

Karrai mutti, Maradu maram, Tam. 

Piasal, Buk. Carru maradu, 

Asan, Hind. Nalla maddi, Txl. 


Common in the ghauts of the Malabar 
coast, grows in the Concans, and at Monghir, 
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TBRMITIN.®. 

Bajmahal and Oud'h ; grows in abundance in 
the Nalla-Mallai, and is a well known valuable 
timber in the forests of the Godavery. In the 
Madras Presidency it is used for house build- 
ing ; it bears a good transverse strain, and is a 
wood much esteemed for all railway purposes. 
The Asan tree grows spontaneously iu the 
Taraee jungles, and its wood is there consider- 
ed durable atid elastic, and for many purposes 
preferable to sal. In Nagpore, like Bejasar, 
this timber has white wood surrounding the 
body and heart, which is of a blackish colour ; 
the ring however, in this case, does not exceed 
1 ^ inch in breadth. The dark wood is ex- 
tensively heavy, being exactly of the same 
weight as water, and has a much more winding 
grain than Bejasar. In strength it is far su- 
perior to all its forest congeners, and from the 
strength given by Barlow for American te«ak, 
it even appears to excel that celebrated timber; 
but in Niigpore, from the crooked manner 
in which the tree grows, seldom furnishing 
more than a 20 feet tie beam. It is a difficult 
timber to work up, splits freely when in expos- 
ed situations, and by all accounts is very sub- 
ject to dry rot. Were the latter defect over- 
come by the steeping process, and the former 
guarded against, no timber can bear a com- 
parison with it : for the joists of a terraced roof 
it would be invaluable. It is much used 
where toughness of fibre is of importance, as in 
gig-shafts. White ants will not attack it. 
It is both a tie beam and rafter wood. In 
Nagpore, its average lengtii is 18 feet and 
the maxima 28 to 24 feet, and average girth 
4^ feet, and its selling price 5 annas the cu- 
bic foot. Its astringent bark is used for dye- 
ing black . — Captain Sanhey, Captain Beddome^ 
Gal. Cat. Ex. 1862. Drs. J. L. Stewart, Voigt. 

TERMINALIA VERNIX. Oiie of the 
trees which affords the celebrated Chinese 
black lacquer. It is a native of China and 
the Moluccas, and abounds in a resinous juice, 
which is collected and used in the natural 
state as a varnish. — Eng. Cyc^ O'Shaughaessy, 
p. 341. 

TERMINALIA VIOLATA. 

Paniah, BuiiM, 

Both this and Terminalia belerica, “ Lai- 
bwai*^ Bunn, are very plentiful throughout the 
Pegu, Tounghoo, and Tharawaddy forests; 
the former less plentiful. Both are large 
timber, and would answer for all purposes of 
house-building. Wood white colored. — Mc- 
Clelland, 

TERMITID^, This family is distinguish- 
ed by the following characters : — Wings with 
few transverse nervures, folding horizontally ; 
tarsi 4-joiuted ; antennsa short and mouili- 
form ; body depressed. See Termes. 

TEEMlTlNiE, a section of Neuropterous 
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TERBE. 


‘ TE8TUD0. 


inseots, in wMch Latreille includes the genera 
Mantispa, Raphidia, Termea, and Psocus. 
These genera, however, are usually regarded as 
constituting three distinct families. — Eng. Cyc. 

TERNALLA BENDA. Tel. Sida alni- 
folia, Willd. 

TERN ATE, on the west coast of Gillolo, 
is a high island, but of small extent, being 
about 6 miles long. Fort Orange is in lat. 
0® 49' N., long. 127® 30' E. The island of 
Ternate is governed by a sultan, who has 
sway over several other islands. The Dutch 
have a settlement here, and have long been 
on good terms with the ruling powers. It is 
the most important of the Molucca group, as 
it produces a vast quantity of cloves, besides 
every variety of tropical fruits. It was 
taken by the British in I8l(», but was restor- 
ed in 1815. This island is round, and about 
twenty-five miles in circAiit, the land gradually 
rising to a huge peak in the centre. It is of 
volcanic formation, is well coded, and 
abounds with ^m\Q.~-Marrya£ s Indian Archi- 
pelago, p. 45. 

TERNATE CLITORIA. Eng. syii. of 
Clitoria ternatea. 

TERNSTRCEMIA. Species. 

Puzzceu zwa, Burm. 

A large tree of Tavoy, used in building. — 
Dr. Wallich. 


TERNSTR(EMIACEA5, of DeCandolle, 
the Theads, a natural order of plants, chiefly 
trees or shrubs, forming 28 genera and in- 
cluding 132 species, of which 57 occur in the 
East Indies, in Java, Ceylon, both the penin- 
sulas of India, the Khassya mountains, 
Assam, and Nepaul, viz. : — 

1 Cochlospermum, 9 Qoidonia, 

9 Ternstroeinia, 7 Camellia, 

1 Annesleii, I Thea, 

1 Adinaudra, 2 Shina, 

9 Eurya, ? Pyrenaria, 

4 Cleyera, 1 Reinwardtia. 

12 Sauranja, 

The tea plant is the most remarkable of 
this order. 


TERPATI. See Tripati. 

TEUPENTYNA. Pol. Turpentine. 

TERRA. Lat. Earth. See Kama. 

TERRAGLIA. It. Earthenware. 

TERRA-JAPONICA, catechu, also gam- 
bler, the catechu of the Acacia catechu. It is 
ab old trade misnomer, formerly applied 
to the catechu, and still retained for gambier, 
an inspissated vegetable juice obtained from 
the Uncaria gambir of Roxburgh. The 
imports of terra japonica, in 1856, were 6847 
tons. — Simmond^s Diet. See Gambier. 

TERRA ORELLANA. It. Port Arnotto. 

TERRE. Fb. Earth. Terre a foulon, Fb, 
Fuller’s earth. 


TERRIORE, a large tract of woodland 
country, about 30 miles north of Trichinopoly, 
held by a reddi. 

TERUGA, Tel, Caryota urens, Linn , 

TERU-KUNDLE, the Tamil name of a 
Ceylon tree which grows to about two feet in 
diameter, and twelve feet in height. Its tim- 
ber is used in country vessels, and the tree 
produces a fruit which is eaten by the natives. 
— Edge, Ceylon. 

TEJIUMALE KOWE. Malkal. The bark 
of a species of Cassia. 

TERITNJABIN. Ar. Pers. Manna. 

TESA. Lat. Fathom. 

TESr, r>rTisi, Hind. Flax. 

TESSELARIA. Sec Diospyros reticulata. 

TESTUDINARIA. See Dioscoreacese. 

TESTDDINA'l’A. See Chelonia \ Testudo. 

TESTUDINIDiE, a family of reptiles of 
the section A, cataphracta or shielded rep- 
tiles, order Chelonia, and including the genus 
Testudo and genus Uomopus. 

'J’ESTUDO, the land tortoise, a genus of 
the order Chelonia, of which several species 
occur in the East Indies, viz. Testudo elongata; 
T. Horsfioldii ; T. ludica ; T. platynotus ; T. 
radiata ; and T. stellata. The affinities 
with Testudo shown in the shell and ex- 
tremities of Colossochelys atlas, hold equal- 
ly good in the construction of the bead of 
Colossochelys. Tlie head of the adult, to 
correspond with the dimensions of the shell, 
and according to the proportions furnished 
by a large 'I’estudo Indica, was deduced to 
have been two feet long. 

The generic name given by the discoverers of 
Colossochelys atlas has reference to the colos- 
sal size of the fossil (/coXo<ro-os et and 

thespecilic one to its fitting representation of 
the mythological tortoise that sustained the 
world, according ti> the systems of Indian 
co.««mogony. The first fossil remains of C<doH- 
sochelys atlas were discovered in 1835, 
ill the tertiary strata of the Sevvalik Hills, 
or Sub-Hiinala 3 \'ih, skirting the southern 
foot of the great ilimalayah chain. They were 
found associated with the remains of four ex- 
tinct species of Mastodon andElephant, species 
of Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, Horse, Anoplo- 
therium, Camel, Giraffe, SivatUerium, and a 
vast number of other mammalia, including 
four or five species of Quadrumana, also 
a great number of reptilian forms, such as 
crocodiles, and land and fresh water tortoises. 
Some of the crocodiles belong to extinct speci- 
es, but others appear to be absolutely identical 
with species now living in the rivers of India, 
in particular to the Crocodilus longirostris, 
from the existing forms of which zoologfsts 
have been unable to detect any difference in 
beads dug out of the Sewalik Hills. The same 
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TETKAGONIACEiE. 


TEl^EANTHERA ROXBtr«QHII. 


remark applies to the existing Emys tectum, 
now a common species found in all part« of 
India. A very perfect fossil specimen, pre- 
senting the greater part of the evidence of 
tlie dermal acutes, is undistinguishable from 
the living forms, not varying more from these 
than they do among each other. Prof. Thomas 
Bell, afeer a rigid examination, confirms the 
opinion that there are no characters shown 
by the fossil to justify its separation from 
the Jiving Emys tectnm. There are therefore 
fair grounds for entertaining the belief as pro- 
bable that the Colossocholys atlas may have 
lived down to an early period of the human 
epoch and become extinct since: — Ist^ from 
the fact that other Ciielonian sjx'cie.s and 
crocodiles, contemporaries of tlie Colossochelys 
in the Sewalik fauna, have survived ; 2nd. 
from the indications of rnythoh'gyin regard to 
a gigantic species of tortoise in India. — 
Jour, /Is- Soc. Ben, No. 217 of 18oo. 

TKTAR. Hind. Bhiis l)uckiamola. 

TETOO. Mauu. Bignoiiia Indic t JAnn. 
TETKACEROS QlJADRICOIiNIS. Jjm- 

DON. 

Antelope cliickara, /hu’dwkl'e. 

,, sub-quadricornutuR, Elliot. 

Tetraceros striaticornis, Leach. 

„ iod«R Jlodson. 

,, pacceroia „ 

KoneVguri, Oan. Ehirkura {tnale),GoNDi. 

Cbouka, Hind. Bbir (female), „ 

ChowMSingha, Bhirul of Enfc. 

.Tangli-Bakri Kntri of Bustah, 

Bekra, Mahu. Xnru, ,, ,, 

IBiirki, Sangor. Konda-gori, Tkl. 

The fonr-Iiorned antelope is the only species 
of a strictly Indian gona-*, of tlte sub-family 
Antelopinfc, It i.s of uniform brownish liay 
cohnir above, beneath lighter. Its length is 
40 to 42 inches, height at shoulder 24 to 26 
inches, anterior horns np to li inches, and 
posterior horns 4 tn 6 inches, It is found 
throughout much of India, but is unknown in , 
the Malabar fore.st, Lower Bengal, valley of the I 
Gaiues, Ceylon, and further India. It fre- 
quents jungly hills, and (qjeii forests in the I 
plains, abounds in the Enstern Ghats, 1 
occur.i at the foot of the Himalayas, and 
is rare in Sindh and the Western Panjab. 
The specific term chickara. applied by Hard- 
wicke, is erroneous, as throughout India the 
Indian gazelle is sc called. 

TEPETRADYNAMIASILIQUOSA. See 
Mustard. 

TETRAGASTRIS OSSEA. G.ertn. Tremia 
nudiflora, Linn. 

TETRAGLENES, one of the Coleoptera. 
TETRAGONIACE^, a natural order of 
plants, of which two specie.s, Sesuvium repens 
and Tetragona expansa occur in the East Indie.s, 
Sesuvium repens along the sea shores, and j 
S. t(itra<?ona in Japan and N. Zealand, j 
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TETRANTHERA, A genus of plants, be-, 
longing to the Lauraceae, , 

T. apctala, Boxb.. Kookoor chita, Beng. is a 
tree of peninsular India, Bengal and Assam, 
and of the northern part of New Holland. 

T. Gardner!, 2'Jno. A tree 40 to 50 feet 
high, of the cent-ral province of Ceylon, at an 
elevatioJi of 4000 to 6000 feet. 

T. glnberrima, 'J'hiv., a small Ceylon tree, 
growing at 4,000 feet elevation. Also, may 
be mentioned, T. longifolia, T, ligustrina, ’J’. 
iteodaphno, small or moderate sized trees of 
Ceylon. T. monopetala of peninsular India 
and Ondli, also iicmoralis, and T. oval i fo- 
lia of Ceylon, tlie Inst a tree 30 to 40 feet 
high, wit]) T. R'lxbiirgliii of India and Cey- 
lon, the ]h3-)iice-ga.ss of the Singhalese. Wight 
gives in leones glabrata, ligustrina, monope- 
tal.a, Piuiarnanjfi, tomentosa, and Wightiaua. 
— Voigt. Thivaiies. Wight. Ic. 

TETRANTHERA MONOPETALA. 
Roxij. 

Gwa ; Il.irein, Bras Maida-lakri, Hind. 

Assam. Narn chcttii, Tel. 
Buro knkur chettu Bkn. N«ra niatnidi, ,, 
Jan},4i rai am, Hind. | 

A middling sized tree, native of the 
peninsula of India, of Bengal, Oudb, and the 
Siwalik. Its cinnamon .smelling loaves are 
given to silk worms. The wood is not valued. 
The bark is used in medicine, being considered 
stimulant, and after being bruised, is applied 
fresh or dry to contu.sion.s, and sometimes 
mixed with milk or made into pla.ster. — Dr. 
J. L. Stewart. 

TETRANTHERA NEMORALIS. Tnw. 
A plant of Ceylon in the Galle district, grow- 
ing under the .shade of large trees in fore.sts, 
— ThuJ. En PL. Ztgl. p. 255. 

TETRANTMEUA NITIDA. Roxb. Kin- 
tonijani, Bkng. name in the neighbourhood of 
Siliiet, where it is indigenous, and jLjrows to 
be a u.sefiil timber tree of very great size. In 
the more remote fore.sts which cover the Gar- 
row hills, it is so large a.s to admit of being 
made into canoes of full fifty feet in length, for 
which purpo.se this tree is preferred. — Box- 
burgh's Flora Indica^ Yol, III.., p. 818. 

TETRANTHERA ROXBURGH!!, Nbes. 


T. apet/ila Rox 

h., Corr. 

1 Sitsroa sebifer-a 

Pers. 

T. citrifoliii. 

Jufts. 

Sobifera clutiuosn, 

Tomox Hohifetva, 

, Willde. 

Bark. 

Loureiro. 

Knokoir Cl) ha, 

Beng. 

Med.a-sak, 

Sutlej. 

Mt'da lakri 

Hind. 

I Boo ineo-j];as)», 

Singh. 

Mfdda ka jb.ar, 

Hind. 

Nara mamidis, 

Tkl. 

Maida-chob. 


1 Meda ; 

ji 

Ch.amlna, 

Punjab. 

1 



Thi.s tree grows ill China, in New Holland, 
thnnighout India, in A.ss.'im, the Punjab, Si- 
walik tract, the Salt Range, to 2500 feet. Bark 
mikllv ustringent, used by tho bill people in 
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diarrhoea. It is the mueda lukree of Hiudosta- 
tiee druggists, and a favourite application to 
bruises and wounds. It is somewhat fragrant, 
Mild slightly balsamic and sweet. Tetranthera 
Itoxburgbii is a variable plant. Tiie fruit is 
globose, black, and ab«uit the size of a pea, 
yielding a kind of greasy exudation, from 
which the Ohineso manufacture candles of a bad 
quality, and which serves as a basis for salves. 
This tixed oil is supposed to constitute the 
juiucipal part of the fruit of Persea gratissima, 
the Avocado Pear. — Cut. Kx. 62. Thw. Bn, 
PL Zfifi p. 255. O'Shaugfinesst/. Bng. Cyc. 
TETKANTllKRA 'rOMENTOSA. Wight. 

Musaay payottie, Tam, 

A considerable sized tree, but not described 
by Roxburgh, tliough he is the authority for 
the name. — Wight. Ic. 1834. 

TETUAONIDAi], a family of birds, includ- 
ing the grouse, partridges, American par- 
tridges. quails, and Guinea fowl. The grouse are 
peculiar to the iiorlhern portions of both con- 
tinents : partridges arc found in Europe, Asia 
and Africa, disappearing in the Malayan penin- 
sula except in its extreme west. Quails have 
the same distribution as the true partridges, 
but have a teinlency to accumulate in the 
south-eastern portion of the Malayan peiiin- 
siila, where with Turuix of the Timimidoe, 
they are the only tropical Gallinaceous birds. 
The Guinea fowl are natives of Africa. 

Suh-Pam. Tetraoninae or true Grouse, 
as yet not observed in India. 

/Sub-Pam. Perdicinae lU’ Partridges ; those 
occurring in India may be divided into 
Snow cocks and Snow partridiies peculiar to 
the highlands of central Asia and the Hima- 
layas ; ordinary partridges, com prising the 
Francolin and Cliakor; Grey partridges, Wood 
partridges, and Rush quails ; the True Par- 
tridges represented by tlie grey partridge of 
Europe, with one sfiecies from Tibet, and 
the great group of African partridges. 

I. Snow Cocks and Snow Partridfjes. 

Tetrogallua Himalayeusis, Gray, the Himalayan 

Sn<»wr Cvek. 

Lerwa nivicola, Hodgson, the Sijow Partridge. 

Partralges. 

Francoliuua vulgaris, Stephens, the Black Par- 
tridge. 

F. pictus, Jard. and Selby, tlie Painted Par- 
tridge. 

II. Mock or Sand Partridges. 

Oaccabia chukur, Gray, the Chukur. 

Ammupeidix bouhami, Gray, the Seesee 

Partridge. 

III. Grey or Bush Partridges, 

Ortygorius Pouticerianus, Gmelin, the Grey 

Partridge. 

,, gularis, Temm. the Kyah Partridge 

IV. Wood Partridges. 

Arboricola torqueola, Valen, Black-throated 
hill Partridge. 

„ rufo-gularis, Blyth, Ilufua-throated 

hill Partridge. 
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TETKAX CAMPESTKIS. 

Perdicula Cambay ensiSfZa^Aani, Jungle Bush Quail 
,, Asiatioa, Latham, Rock Bush Quail. 

„ Erythroryucha, Sykes, Painted Bush 

Quail. 

Sub-Fam. Coturuicime. Quails. 

Coturuix communis, Bonatere. the large Grey 

Quail. 

„ Coromandel ica,Gme/t/t, Black breasted ' 

Quail. 

Kxcalfactoria Cbiueusis, Linn, Blue breasted 

Quail. 

Dr. Hot)ker says that the Tetrao-perdix 
nivicola, the Himalayan grouse, is a small 
( gregarious bird which inhabits the loftiest 
I stony mountains, and utters a short cry of 

Quiok, qiiiok.’* In character and appear- 
ance it is intermediate between grouse and 
partridge, and is good eating though tough. 

The Tetrao Kata or sand -grouse, Pterocles 
iiielanogaster, called the rock-pigeon, is a fast- 
flying bird. 

Tlie Chakor, Hind., or Atasli Khor, Pers. 
The cliokor partridge, Tetrao rufus (perdix 
rufa, or Cacabis chukor of Jerdou,) is said 
by natives to be enamoured of the moon, and 
at full moon to eat fire. The two Persian 
words signify fire-eater. The chakor is an 
extremely common bird in ail parts of the 
valley of the Lulus, and throughout Tibet. 
Ill winter, when the hills are covered with 
snow, they are to be found in great numbers 
close to the rivers, even in the immediate 
neighbourliuod of the villages ; in general, 
when approached, tliey lie close among the 
crevices of the stones. Dr. Thomson wa.*! 
invited by the tliaiinadar of Iskurdo to be 
present at a hunting party, which he had 
arranged for the capture of the chakor, or 
painted partridge, by surrounding a spot of 
ground, in which these birds are numerous, 
wirh a ring of men, who approaching from 
ail directions, gradually form a dense circle of 
perhaps a hundred yards in diameter. When 
the partridges are disturbed by a horseman in 
this enclosure, they can only fly towards the 
living wall by which they are surrounded. 
Loud shouts, and the beating of drums and 
waving of caps and cloaks, turn them back, 
and they are driven from side to side till at 
lust, exhausted with fatigue, and stupid from 
the noise and confusion, they sink to tho 
ground, and allow themselves to be caught by 
hand. The scene was a very striking one. 
The spot selected was a deep dell, full of rocks, 
but without trees. The sport, however, did 
not seem so successful as usual, six or eight 
birds only being captured. — Dr. ThomsoiCi 
Travth in Western Himalaya and Thibet, p, 

2. Jerdon^s Birds of India. Hooker Him, 
Jour. VoL II. p- 113. Burton* s Pilgrimage 
to Meccahj Vol. I. p. 226. 

TETRAONYX BATAGUR. See Chelonia. 
TETRAX CAMPESTRlS,the Otis tetrax 
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or * little Bustard* of Europe, N. Africa, Asia sented to the world in Spanish ; but it has 
Minor, Meiopotainia, and of the extreme N. been since translated into French by Cotolen- 
W. of India in the Peshawur valley. di. Texeira had travelled into Persia, and 


TETRODON, of the order Flectognathi, in- 
stead of having distinct teeth as usual in the 
class, have the jaws provided with a substance 
resembling ivory, formed somewhat like the 
beak of a bird, and fitted for crushing criis- 
taceoiis animals and fiici, upon which they 
live. The Tetrodons are distinguished by the 
possession of four largo teeth, the jaws being 
each divided by a central suture. These fishes 
are confined to the seas of warm climates : 
some of them, as also the Diodon, are called 
Globe-fishes. Species of Tetrndon are capa- 
ble of inflating the abdomen, and in this state, 
when taken or handled, they emit a grating 
sound. TTiey are also remarkable for tenacity 
of life, which they arc capable of sustaining 
for several liours after having been taken out 
of their elenunu. They have a peculiar, dis- 
agreeable o<omr,re.scmbliug that of G<>bi4udsc, 
which contiiiues for several years in specimens 
preserved in spirits of wine. In tlie Malayan 
countries they are considered highly poison- 
ous, and are even objected to as manure. — Eyig, 
Cyc. 

TETTAM PAREL MARAM. Maleal. 
Slrychnos potatorum, Linn. 

TETTAN KOTTE. Tam. Mal, Strych- 
nos potatorum. 

TE ITL Can. Eggs. 

TETfJ. Mar. Bignonia Inclica. 

TETUAN. See Semitic Races. 

TEUCRIUM, a genus of unimportant 
plants of tiie natural order Lamiaceie, of 
which T. botrys, T. leuco.sce()trnin, and T. 
s' ionifernm occur in the East lndie.s, T. 
cli'iraaedrys of Europe, and some parts of Asia, 
i:. mU ingredient in the celebrated Theriaca 
andromachi, or tareaq farooq. — O'Shaughnes- 
sy, p. 488. Voigt, p. 463. 

TEUFELSDUifiCIL Ger. Asafmtida, 

TENGALA, a religious sect in the south 
01 Inuia. 

TEQTHIS- Linn. All the species of this 
genus are supposed by the ?,Ialays of the 
straits to be highly poisonous ; they are not 
eaten, but set aside among offal of fish to be 
used as manure. 

TEUTONIC. See India ; Sanscrit. 

TEVaN. See Teer. Tiyar. 

TEVUS. Mah. Dalbergia oojeiiiensis, Roxb. 

TEWNKE. See Kush. 

TEW-US, also Tunnus. Mar. Dalbergia 
ooj sinensis. 

TEXEIRA, a Spanish author who trans- 
lated the History of I'ersia, which was the 
first part of Mir Kond*s great book in seven 
volumes, called Rauzat-us-safa. Texeira ex- 
tracted thence this History, which be has pre- 
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made himself acquainted with the language 
of that country. He finished his first part 
with an Abridgement of theHistory of the Ka- 
lifs, ‘ -History of Chenghis Khan. 

TEXTTLE ARTS, the East has, from the 
earliest times of which we have any record, 
been famous for its textile fabrics ; and India, 
notwithstanding the great mechanical inven- 
tions of the western world, is still able to pro 
dace her “ webs of woven air,” which a ma- 
nufacturer of the last centur 3 ' attempted to 
depreciate, by cnlling them “ the shadow of a 
commodity, ” at the same time that his towns- 
men were doing all they could to imitate the 
reality, and which they have not yet been able 
to excel. Though the invention and com- 
pletion of a loom for weaving would indicate 
a high degree of ingenuity us well as a con- 
siderable advance in some other arts, the hin- 
duos were acquainted with it at a very early 
period, for in the hymns of the Rig Veda, 
composed at, least 1200 years B. 0., weavers’ 
threads” are alluded to ; and in the Institutes 
of Menu it is directed, — ‘‘ Let a weaver who 
has received ten bales of cotton thread give 
tliem back, increased to eleven by the nce- 
water and the like used in weaving.” 

That cotton w'as employed at very early 
periods is also evident from the Indian name 
of cotton, Karpas, occurring in the Book of 
Esther, ch. i. v. 6, in the account of the hang- 
ings in the court of the Persian palace at JShu- 
shan, un the occasion of the great feast given 
by Ahasuerns, were “ white, green, and 
blue liHiigings.” The word corresponding to 
green ’ is Kjirpas in the Hebrew. It seems to 
mean cotton-cloth made into curtains, which 
were striped white and blue. Such may be 
seen tlirougbout India in the present day, 
in the form of what are called purdahs. (Vide 
^ “Essay on Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine,” p. 

I 145.) The mode in which these are used, and 
the employment of the same colours in stripes, 
is still known in “ sntninjees,” or cotton car- 
pets- That the liiudoos were in the habit of 
spinning threads of ditferent materials appears 
from another part of the Institutes of the 
same lawgiver, where it is directed that the 
Sacrificial threads of a brahmin must be made 
of cotton, that of a shatriya (second caste) of 
Sana (Crotalaria juncea). and that of a Vaisya, 
of woollen thread. The natives of India pre- 
pare fabrics not only of cotton, but also of 
bemp, and of jute, and other substitutes for 
flax ; also of a variety of silks, and the wool of 
the sheep, goat, and camel, as well as mixed 
fabrics of different kinds. But it is for the 
delicacy of the muslins, especially of those 
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woven at Dacca, that India has so long been 
famous. It is pleasing to find that these ma- 
nufactures still continue pre-eminent for fine- 
ness combined with softness. From a careful 
examination of the cottons grown in different 
parts of India,* as well as of those of other 
parts of the world, we find that it is not owing 
to any excellence in the raw material that the 
superiority in the manufacture is due, for 
English spinners say that the Indian cotton is 
unfit for their purposes, being not only short 
but coarse in staple. It is owing, Jiheretore, 
to the infinite care bestowed the native 
spinners and weavers on every part of their 
work, that the beauty of the fabric is due ; 
aided, as they are, by that matchless delicacy 
of touch for which the liindoos have long 
been famous. But this is no small advantage, 
for, according to one of their authors, “ the first, 
the best, and most perfect of instruments is 
the human hand.’* Experiments were made 
for a series of years, at the expense of the 
Indian Government, to grow American cotton 
ill the Dacca district, but without success ; 
owing, it was thought by the American plan- 
ter in charge, to excess of moisture, and to 
the depredations of insects. The liin- 
doo weaver is often described as hanging 
Ids loom to a tree, and sitting with his feet in 
the ground. If he did so, his productions 
would appear more wonderful than they are, 
as being still more the result of means unsuit- 
ed to the end. But this is the case only with 
the coarser fabrics. A late resident of Dacca 
has given a minute account of the cotton ma- 
nufacture of that district, and thence we learn 
positively, what might as certainly have been 
inferred, that great care is bestowed on every 
part of the proce-ss. The spinning-wheel is 
usually considered to be an improvement upon 
tlie distaff and spindle, as modern machinery is 
upon the inexpensive spinning-wheel. In fa- 
cilitating work and diminishing expense, the 
spinning-wheel was, no doubt, a great im- 
provement, and is still employed throughout 
India for the ordinary and coarser fabrics. But 
the spindle still holds its place in the hands 
of the hiudoo woman, when employed in spin- 
ning thread for the fine and delicate muslins to 
which the names of Shabnam or “Dew of 
Night,” Ab-i-Rawan or “ Running-water/’ &c. 
are applied by the natives, and which, no doubt, 
formed the Tela ventosa of the ancients ; and 
those called Gangitika in the time of Arrian 
were probably produced in the same locality, 
Mr. James Taylor, of the Bengal medical 
service, in a report which was sent by the 
Court of Directors to India, gave much inter- 
esting information respecting the cotton ma- 
nufacture of Dacca : and to the Exhibition of 
1831, he sent a series of views of the diflfereDt 


parts of the process, together with the instru- 
ments used in .spinning, as well as some speci- 
mens of their fine thread. He shows that the 
hindoo woman first cards her cotton with the 
jaw-bone of the boalee fish, which is a species 
of Silurus i she then separates the seeds by 
means of a small iron roller worked backwards 
and forwards upon a flat board. An equally 
small bow is used for bringing it to the state 
of a downy fleece, which is made up into small 
rolls to be held in the hand during the pro- 
cess of spinning. The apparatus required for 
tliis Consists of a delicate iron spindle, having 
a small ball of clay attached to it, in order to 
give it sufficient weight in turning, andimbed- 
ed ill a little clay there is a piece of hard shell, 
on which the spindle turns witii the least degree 
of friction. Besides these, a moist air and a 
temperature of 80“ is found best suited to this 
fine spinning, and it is tJiercfore practised ear- 
ly in the mornings and in the evenings, some- 
times over a shallow vessel of water, the eva- 
poration from which imparts the necessary 
degree of moisir.re. The spinners of yarn for 
the Chundeyree ninslins in the dry climate of 
North-West India are described as working 
in underground vvork-slio^>s, on account of the 
greater uniformity in the moisture of the at- 
mosphere. Tiie Indian spinning-wheel is 
looked upon with contempt by thos .vholo :V 
to the polish rather than to the fitness of a t k;!. 
Professor Co wper, than vv horn none was a bet ter 
judge, observing that the wr '‘d-work of so:ne 
of these spinning-wheels was richly carved, in- 
ferred that the strings Avith which the cir- 
cumference was formed might liave some use, 
and not have been ado[ited irom poverty or 
from idleness. In making Avorking models of 
these instruments, he has found that in Uo 
other way could ho produce such s?'tisfactory 
results as by closely imitating tlie models 
before him, the strings giving both tension 
and elasticity to the instrument. The spin- 
dles, moreover, being slightly bent or the hand 
held obliquely, the yarn at every turn of the 
spindle slips off the end and becomes twisted. 
As the different processes are fully described 
in the work alluded to, I need not, says Dr. 
Royle, dwell further on this pa' of the subject, 
except to •mentiou that the common dimeii- 
sious of a piece of Dacca muslin are twenty 
yards in length by one in bro :dth. There are 
more threads in the warp than in the woof, 
the latter being to the former in a piece of 
muslin weighing twenty tolas or siccas, in the 
proportion of 9 to 11 ; one end of the warp is 
generally fringed, sometimes both. The value 
of a piece of plain muslin is estimated by its 
length and the number of threads, in the warp, 
compared with its weight. The .greater the 
length and number of threads and the less the 
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weight of the piece, the higher is its price. 
It is seldom, however, that a web is formed 
entirely of the finest thread which it is possi- 
ble to spin. The local committee of Dacca 
having given notice that they would award 
prizes for the best piece of muslin which could 
be woven in time for the Exhibition, the prize 
of 25 rupees was awarded to Hubeeb Oollah, 
weaver of Golkonda,. near Dacca. The piece 
was ten yards long and one wide, weighed only 
3 oz. 2 dwts, and might be passed through a 
very small ring. Though the cotton manu- 
factures of India seem to have greatly fallen off, 
from the cheapness of English manufactured 
goods, it is gratifying, as well as unexpected, 
to learn from the report of the llevenue Board 
Madras, that up to the year 1871, weavers 
continued to increase in numbers, and in the 
year 1 850, it was stated by Dr. Taylor, that, 
as the finest muslins formed buta small portion 
of goods formerly exported to England, the ! 
decay of the Daccatrade has had comparatively 
little influence on this manufacture, ns these 
delicate manufactures still maintain their cele- 
brity ill the country, and are still considered 
worthy of being included among the most accept- 
able gifts that can be offered to lier native prin- 
ces ; and he believes that the muslin being then 
made was superior to the manufacture of 1790, 
and fully equal to that of the reign of Aurung- 
zebe. He also informed ns that a college for 
the education of the natives, stands ou tlie site 
of the former English factory. Fine muslins 
were sent to the Exhibition of 1851, not only 
from Dacca, but also from Kishengiirh in 
Bengal ; likewise from as far south as Collar, 
in the Rajah of Travancore's dominions, as 
well as from Chuiideyree in the Gwalior terri- 
tories. Specimens of almost every variety of 
the cotton manufaeture, .such as the coarse 
garrhaaiid guzzee for packing, clothing, and 
for covering corpses, with dosootee, &c. for 
tents, canvas for sails, towels, and table-cloths, 
and every variety of calico, were .scut from 
Nepal and Assam, as well as from all along the 
valley of the Ganges, from Bengal up to the 
JulluudurDoab, in the Sikh territories; also, 
from Catch, Ahmedabad, Surat, and Dharwar 
on the western side of India; from the cen- 
tral territories of the Nizam, and of the rajah 
of Nagpore, and from the islands of the 
Indian ocean. The finest pieces of calico, 
and Punjum longcloth, were sent from Juggia- 
pettali, in the Northern Circars, which was 
formerly the great seat of this manufacture. 
It is curious that some of these places, noted 
for their manufactures, did not even grow their 
own cotton. Dacca, no doubt, grew most of 
what it required for its muslins, because the 
thread did not swell in bleaching, but it also 
imported cotton formerly from Surat, as well 
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US from Central India. Azimgurli imports its 
cotton chiefly from the same source to which 
the Northern Circars was also formerly indebt- 
ed, while Chuiideyree imports its cotton from 
the distant valley of Nimur. In 1851, among 
the fabrics there were a great variety, which 
proves that the natives are acquainted with 
every kind of weaving, from guzzee and 
gauze, to striped, cliequered, and flowered 
muslins. The last are interesting as specimens 
of an art. which has been long known in the 
East, and the mode of making which has 
often puzzled weavers in Great Britain. In 
manufacturing figured (jamdanee) fabrics, Mr. 
Taylor informs ns, they place the pattern, 
drawn upon paper, below the warp, and range 
along the track of the woof a nun»ber of cut 
threads, equal to the flowers, or parts of the 
design intended to be made ; and then with 
two small fine pointed bamboo stick.s, they 
draw each of these tli reads between as many 
threads of the warp as may be equal to the 
width of the figure which is to be formed. When 
ali the threads have been brought between tlie 
warp, they are drawn close by a stroke of the 
ley. The shuttle is then passed, by one of 
the weavers, through the shed, and the weft 
having been driven liome, it is returned by 
the other weaver.” Most of these flowered 
muslins are uniform in cohuir, but some are 
in two colours, and chiefly woven in Bengal. 
Specimens of rlouble weaving in cotton, and 
showing considerable skill, with a pleasing 
arrangement (»f pattern and colours, were sent 
from Khyrpoiv, in Sindh. These kinds are also 
woven in Gaojam. Flax, hemp, and substi- 
tutes for them are all well known and exten- 
sively cultivated in every part of India ; but 
flax is so solely on account of its seeds, which 
yield oil and oilcake, tliough some very good 
flax has been produced in some parts of Ben- 
gal ; and the hemp, on account of the intoxi- 
cating principles .secreted in its leaves and 
green parts, and which, in different forms, is 
known under the name of bhang, liusheesh, 
churns. The fibre of the plant, us grown in the 
plains, is too dry and brittle to be useful either 
for rope making or for textile fabrics, though 
in the Himalayas some excellent ropes and can- 
vas are made, and the culture miglit be greatly 
extended if there was demand for the produce. 
Species of crotalaria, of hibiscus, of corcho- 
rus and of many other genera, yield fibres 
which are used for rope-making ; but that of 
the species of corchorus commonly called 
jute, for making gunny bags, used for pack- 
ing, which are even export^ to America for 
packing their cotton. In the Peninsula these 
bags are made of Crotalaria juiicea, or goni 
plant. The Rhea fibre, which is closely allied 
to, if not identical with the China grass, is 
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used for making fishing-lines and some kinds 
of fabric, but its employment may be greatly 
extended. So also the plantain, the pine apple, 
and tlie sanseviera fibre, of all of which Home 
fabrics have been made and exhibited, but in 
too small quantities to attract much attention, 
though some will probably become important 
articles of commerce. — Dr. John Forbes, Royle 
on the Arts and Manufactures of India^ p. 
487 to 494. 

TEYAMMUM. An. Hind. Pers., the 
mahomedan legal purification with sand, where 
water is not obtainable. See Bathing. Lustra- 
tions. 

TEYETTEE. See Kummaler. 

TEYNA. Tkl. Honey. 

TEYNGA. in lat. 6° 62' N., long. 121‘> 43^ 
K., is a small low island of the Pliilippine 
group, covered with trees, and is tlie most 
northern island of the Snoloo archipelago. 

TEYYADONDA. Tkl. also Netidonda, 
Tkl. Bryonia umbellala, Klein. 

TEZAiY Hind. Pers. Acid, lit. biting 
water. 

Gundhak ka-tezah, Biilphtiric acid. 

Niniak ka-tezab, hydrochloric acid. 

Shore ka-tezab, nitric acid. 

Sliora-wa-kbi ka-tezab, nitro mmiatic acid, or 
.aqua regia. 

Sirke-ka-tezab, acetic acid, vinegar. 

TEZAK. Hind. Lepidium sativum. 

TEZBAL. H. Leaves of Xanthoxylon hos- 
tile, also of Cinnanxomum albifiorum. 

TEZKIUEll. Ar. a passport, properly 
tazkirah, also brief notices of men or things. 

TEZMA. Hind. Iris Kumaoneii.sis. 

TEZMAL. Hind. Xanthoxyl(»n liostile. 

TEZPAT. Hind. Cimiamomuin .‘ilbiflorum. 

TEZPUR. See Inscriptions. 

THAALABI. See Samarcaiid. 

TIIAB. Hind. Erythriiia arborescens, also 
Hymenodictyon excelsum. 

THABAMBU. Tavoy. Anacardium occi- 
dentale, Linn, 

THA BHAN. A timber of Tavoy used 
for canoes. — Mr. Blundell. 

THA BONG PEW. Burm- A timber tree 
abundant on the sea coast from Amherst to 
Mergui, of maximum girth 2 cubits and maxi- 
mum length 15 feet. When se.asoned it 
floats in water. It is liable to att.acks from 
worm, rots readily, and is a brittle inferior 
wood . — Captain Dance. 

THEI-BOOT KYEE. Meliusa velutina, 
E, f Th. 

THA-BOTE-KEE. Burm. A Tenasse- 
rim timber tree of maximum girth 3 cubits 
and maximum length 18 feet. Scarce, but 
found all over the province near the sea and 
at the mouths of rivers. When seasoned it 
floats in water. It is a short fibred, brittle, 
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yet soft wood, and not durable. — Captain 
Dance. 

THAKUR, a titular term applicable alike 
to Brahman and to Rajput tribe.s. — JVilson. 

THA-BYA. Burm. Eugenia, Species, 

THA-BYiE. Burm. Acmena leptantha, 
Wight. 

TH A-BYiE-POUK. Burm. Acmena Zey- 
lanica, Wipht. 

THA-BYA GYIU. Burm. Eugenia, spe- 

cies. 

THA-BYAI-YWET-KYA. Burm. Casea- 
ria peiitandra. C. pomandra. 

THA-BYAY-NEE. Burm. In Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, a tree of maximum girth 3 
cubits, maximum length 23 feet, found very 
abundant all over the Tenasserim and Marta- 
ban provinces : when seasoned it floats in v/ater. 
It is an inferior brittle wood, used by Bur- 
mese in short pieces for tlie props of houses. 
— Captain Dance. 

THA-BYAY-YNET-GHEE. Burm., mean- 
ing with large leaves, a tree of maximum 
girth 3 cubits, maximum length 22 feet, 
widely scattered inland, all over the provinces 
of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. When season- 
ed it floats in water. It is a tolerably good 
and tough wood, and is spoken of by Dr. 
McClelland as a strong and close grained 
timber. — Captain Dance. 

THAB-YKH GAH. Burm. Eugenia caryo- 
phyllifolia, Roxb ; W. Ic. 

THA-B-YEH-GJO. Burm. Eugenia obtusi- 
folia, Roxb. 

THA-BYEH-THA-PAN, Burm. Eugenia, 
species. 

THA-B-YEH-GYIN. Eugenia cerasoides, 
Roxb. 

THA-BYEW ? Dillenia. 

THA-BYION. In Amherst, a useful tim- 
ber, probably a Eugenia. — Dr. Wallich. 

THA-BY-KE or Tha-bay-kya, Burm. 
Described as a kind of oak growing in Am- 
herst, Tavoy and Mergui, not abundant, but 
scattered in all forests inland, throughout the 
provinces, of maximum girth cubits, and 
maximum length 16 feet. When seasoned, it 
floats in water. It is a sufficiently light, yet 
durable, straight grained, tough wood ; used 
by Burmese for posts, building purposes gene- 
rally, and various other objects. This wood 
is recommended as likely to prove excellent 
for helves, and if it could be procured in suffi- 
cient quantities, would be unrivalled for shot 
boxes. — Captain Dance. 

THA-BYOO. Dillenia speciosa, Th. 

THA-DEE-WAS. Croton polyatidrum, 
Roxb. 

THADI. Tam. Bear. 

THADO-MEN-BYA. See Ava. 

THADON. See KuM. 
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- THADOOP — ? A plentiful tree of Akyab, 
furnishing a small wood^ but not much in 
use . — OaL Cat Ex. 1862. 

THiE-A-DiE. c'GAU. One of the Cincho- 
nacese. 

, THAEET-SEET, also Thaeet-tha. Burm. 
Acacia elata, Linn, 

TH^MBAU-KHYEN-BOUNG. Burm. 
Hibiscus sabdariffci, Linn. 


THALE. Tam. Paodsnus odoratissimus, 

Linn , 

THALE NAR. Malbal. Fibre of Pan- 
dan ns ndoratissimus. 

THALL A snaall salver^ a platter. 
THALES. See Vedas. 

T HALES A P, a lake on the north of Kam- 
bodia, sixty miles in circumference. 
THALICTRUM FOLIOLOSUM. DC. 


THAI. Hind. Grislea tomentosa. 

THAI. See India. 

THA-KHOOT. Burm. A tree of Moul- 
niein, wood is used in ordinary house build 
ing — Cal. Gat. Ex, 1862. 

THA-KHOOT-M A. Burm. Spathodea Rhec 
dii, Spr. 

THA-KHWA-HMVV.^. Burm. Cucumis 
melo, Linn. 

THA'KHWA. Beng. Cucumis utilissimus. 
Roxh, 

THAKOLA. Hind, Adelia .serrata. 

THAKOOPPOO, Stereospermum chelo- 
noides. 

THAKUR. An idol, a deity, but especially 
an individual entitled to reverence or respect, 
in Guzerat, a name of the idol Balaji. 
Applied also to the nobles of Rajputana ; from 
Thakura, Sans, honourable. Thakurani, Sans, 
a lady of rank, from thakoora, a lord. See 
India. Kattyawar. Tripaty. 

THAKURI-KULAY. Bbng. Dolichos pi- 
losus. 

THAL,orThul. Hind. Asand-hill,thesandy 
tract between the west of Rajputanah 
and the Indus, sandy dry portions of districts. 

THALA. A large flat metallic dish. 

THALA. Maueal. Pandanus odoratissi- 
inus, Linn, 

THAL.AI. Burm. Ulmus alternifolius. 

THALAITI, orTalaiti, is the term applied 
to the town at the foot of every hill fortress. 

THALAMlTiE. 

Ut Sub-gen, IJiMlamitoequadrilateraies. 

Tbalamita admete, Edw, Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
chaptain, Edw. Red Sea. 
orenata, Edw. Asiatic Seas, 
prymna, Euw. Australia. 

2nd Sab Qenui Thalamito! hexagonalen. 
crucifera, Edw. Indian Ocean. 


Meadow rue Eno. I Sbuprak Hind. 

Pili jari Hind. | Burmoti. Punjabi. 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Ranipur and Sungnam. at an elevation of 
5000 to 8000 feet ; at Mnssooree, and gene- 
rally on the Himalayas. Thalictrum flavum 
is termed in France “ the poor man's 
rhubarb,” as a substitute for which medicine 
it is generally employed. 'I’lie bitter root of the 
Indian species, in doses of 5 to 10 grains, acts 
as a tonic and aperient, and is given in the 
interval of intermittent fevers and in conva- 
lescence from acute diseases. It promises to 
succeed well as a febrifuge of some power and 
an aperient of peculiar value. — 0'Sh.p. 161. 
C leghorn Pan jab Report, Voigt^ p. 3, Ben. 
Ph. 219. 

THAKOORWARE. See Salagrama. 
THALT-KIRE. Tam. Ipomcea sepiaria. 
THAlil MARATHU. Can. Sapindua 
emarginatns. 

THALTN. Viburnum feetens. 

THALLSAMAN 'f Jewellery. 

THALLI. Hind. See Magra. 
THALLOGENS, a class of plants pro- 
posed by Liudley to include th(»se tlowerless 
)lants which are distinguished by the absence 
)f an axial stem. It includes all the Crypto- 
jamia, with the exception of ferns and 
nosses. — Eng. Cyo. 

THAL-PADMO. Bbng Hibiscus mutabilis. 
THAMA-JAM-WAI-ZEKE. Burm. Ptero- 
perraum aceroides. 

THAMA KHAI-OK. Burm. Abutilon Indi- 
;um, Don. 

THiVMBA. Guz. Copper. 

THAMBATIN. Tam. Canavalia gladiata, 
DC. 


annulatta, Edw. Red Sea, Indian Ocean. 
natatc»r, Edw. Indian Ocean, 
truncata, Edw. ludhin Ocean, 
cullianassa, Edw. Indian Ocean, 
erythroadacfcyla, Edw. Australia, 

THALAS^IANS. See Chelonia. 
THALASSINA SCORPINOIDES, the 
burrowiug lobster of the Fiji islnnds j so 
named from its scorpion-like tail.— 
THALATHI MARAM. Tak. Grewiati- 


liaefolia, 

THALAU-TAGARa Burm. Nitric acid, 
THALAl NAB. Tam. Fibre of Pandanus 


odoratisaiiiiu8» screw pine. 
Diet • 


Simmondls 


THAM KHUAN. Certain imposing cere- 
monies, which msvrk the principal events or 
eras in the life of a Siamese, such as the 
shaving his head-tuft, his reception as a 
bonze, his marriage, the advent of a new 
sovereign, &c. — Bowring ^ Siam, /, 117. 

THA-MAN-THA. Burm. AtreeofMoul- 
mein, wood used as an ordinary building ma- 
terial. — Cal. Cat Ex. 1862. 

THAMAR. Arab. Fruit, 

THAMMAI. A tree native of Amherst, a 
strong, handsome wood, like .^Igioecae, or 
box- wood.-— Cof. Ex. 1862. 
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THAlil. 

■ TIiAMMAN. Hind. Grawia Rothii. 

THAMOND. An Arab tribe of Petrea. 

THAMTHaR of Salt Range, Grewia vil- 
losa. 

THAN or Thani. Hind, of the Chenab 
district and Lahoiil ; Juglaiis regia, Walnut. 

THANA. Hind. Miasiesaya hypoleuca. 

THANAH, or Taiina, in L. 19* 12' X. ; 
L. 72® 59' E., in the Konkan, N. of Bombay, 
top of the church spire is 106 feet above the 
sea. A hill, 3 miles E. of Thanah is 1,369. A 
hill at Kolva, near Thannah, is 973 feet above 
the sea. 

THANARI. Hind. Staphylea emodi. 

THA-NAT. Bukm. Cordia myxa, 

THA NAT-DAN. ,Burm. Garcinia ellipti- 
ca. Wall. Gamboge tree. 

THA-NAT-THEE Burm- A timber tree 
of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, said to be 
abundant all over the province.s, but is not 
easily obtained in Moulmein, of maxi- 
mum girth 3^ cubits, and maximum length 
30 feet. When seasoned, it floats in water. 
It is a durable, yet light wood, with a very 
straight grain ; and is used fur every purpose 
by the Burmese, and much recommended for 
helves. — Captain Dance. 

THAN-BA-YA. Burm. Citrus bergamia, 
Uuio and Foil. 

THAN-DAY. Burm. Bignonia, species. 

THANDRAIKYA. Tel. In the Nalla 
Mallai, an ash coloured wood, resembles hic- 
kory in fibre ; is close and tough, and would 
be a very useful wood. — Mr, Latham, 

THANDU-KIRE. Tam. Amaraiitus ole- 
raceus, Linn. 

THANESUR, near Umballa. Its ruins 
have been sacred to hindus as a place of pil- 
grimage since the henuc ages. Its temple 
was Hacked by Mahmud in A. D. 101 1. At 
Phewain ThaneMwar, on a slab of sandstone 
in a temple, is an inscription in SaiiNkrit, 
date 279 Sambat, probably of the Vallabhi 
era. The character used in the inscription 
is a variety of Kutila. The kings and princes 
mentioned are Maheiidrapala, Jatnla-Vaj- 
rata, Yajnika, Sagga, Puma, Deveraja, Rama- 
chandra Bhoja. This inscription is very im- 
perfect but interesting as throwing some 
light on a dark period of Indian history, if 
we may assume the Bhoja of the document 
to be the first of that name noticed by Abul 
Fazl and Prinsep, his era is definitely fixed. 
^Beng, Ae. Boc* Journ, Vol. XXII. p. 673. 

THANGI, also Thangoli. Punj. Co- 
rylus colurna, Linn, 

THANG-TOUNG, the royal cubit in Bur- 
mab, 19^ inches. — Sinmond*s DicU 

THANI. Hind, also Than, of Chenab district 
and Lahou), Juglans regia, Walnut. 
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THABANJULI^. 

THAIN. Tam, Terminalia Mlerica, also its 
fruitt the myrobalans. 

THANNA. Hind. Custom house, a police 
station. Thannadaf, the chief of police of a 
station. 

THANNAB SHaH, one of the Kutub 
Shahi dynasty in Hyderabad in the Dekhan. 

THANNA-DAN. Burm. a native of 
Amherst, and said to be a fruit tree j it has a 
reddish brown, heavy, wood, fit for machinery 
or other purposes requiring great strength ; 
it is totally exempt from attacks of insects, 
but somewhat liable to split. — Cat^ Ex. 1851. 

THAN-THAT. All Amherst wood used 
for stocks of v.irious instruments ; it is a 
capital wood, and seems to be a kind of 
Saul. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

THAN-THAT, Burm. Very difficult to 
procure, but found inland up the Qyiie and 
Att.aran rivers in the Tcnasserim provinces. 
When seasoned it floats in water. It is a 
capital wood, very durable j used by Karens 
for bows, for shoulder yokes, spear handles, 
and many other purposes. Excellent for 
hammer handles from its tough fibre.— 
Captain Dance. 

TUAN-THaT-GYEE. Burm. A tree of 
Moulmein, used for building materials.— 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THA-NU-WEN. Burm. Curcuma zedoaria, 
Roxb. 

THAN-WEN. Burm. Crocus 8ativus,Zinn. 

THANY MARAM. Tam. A tree com- 
mon about Nelainbore and in Coorg ; wood 
much used, but not durable, being very liable 
to be attacked by insects. — Mclvor, M. E. 

THANZATT. Hind. Hurdeum hexasti- 
clium. 

THA-PHON. Burmese. Ficus lanceolata^ 
Roxb. 

THAPUR. Hind. Ficus caricoides. 

THA-PYKE-TIJA. Burm. A tree of Am- 
herst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 
5 cubits, and maximum length 30 feet. It 
is very abundant along the banks of rivers, 
all over the provinces. When seasoned, it 
floats in water. It is a wood of no dura* 
bility. — Captain Dance. 

THAR. Ar. The blood revenge. — Bur* 
ton^s Fifgr image, I. p. 346. 

THAR, of Nepanl. Capricornis bubalina^ 
Hodgson. The Himalayan wild goat. 

THA-RA-PHEE. Burm. Calopbyllum lon- 
gifolium. 

THARANCHILLY. Tam. A Travaneore 
wood of a bamboo colour, 5 to 8 feet in cir- 
cumference j used for canoes only. — Colonel 
Frith. 

THARANJULLA. Tam. A Travaneore 
wood of a bamboo colour, specific gravity 
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0'576 ; used for common buildings. — Colonel 
Frith, 

THARAWADI. See Ava. 

THAIiNEL. Hind. Benthamia frivgifera, 

THARPANAM. See Hindu. 

THARRA Tel. Grevvia til iae folia, PaA/. 

TH ARRAN, a small Burmese vidi,,. 

THARRL Hind. Dii»scorea deltoidea, 

THARTAVEL. Malkal. Spermacoco 
Lispida. 

THARU. See Haiyu, Chetaiig. 

THARUAR. Hind. Bfcuthaiiiia fragifeta. 

THAS, — bam boo- measure. 

THATCH. Ill the peninsula of India, the 
tbatcli ill use with the people is made of palmy- 
ra leaves. It is the best thatch fur houses and 
the most durable. Next to it, in Madras, 
ranks in value the Oyperus textilis, a grass 
which grows on the banka of rivulets, in the 
low country, and is called “ Koary.” T’he leaf 
of the cocoannt is a very perishable material, 
and only employed by the very poor. In the 
Dekhan, a long grass is chietiy used. The 
Karen in Burmali use the large palmated 
leaf of a tall wild palm, a species of Livisto- 
nia, but the Europeans and Burmese there use 
the leaves of the Atap, leaves of the Nipa fruti- 
caus. The Karen in Amherst province employ 
the tall grasses, “ Iiuperata cylindric?,” 8ac- 
charuni cylindricum,” and spontanenm. 
Long grasses and sedges (Arundo, Saccha- 
rum and Scleria) are cut and stacked 
along the water’s edge of the Bralimaputra 
in huge brown piles, for export and thatching. 
The palms are much empl<»yed in India for 
thatch, but the natives also use the straw of 
the common grains culled in Tamil vakel or 
Vagghil straw (A. inuricatuin), and the Spice 
grass (Andropogon schoeiianthus.) They also 
use the cocoannt leaves made into a kind of 
coarse matting called Tennarn kittu. Gaba- 
gabsi. Malay, the midrib of palm leaves, par- 
ticularly of the leaf of the sago palm, is much 
used throughout the Moluccas for building 
and fencing . — Hooker Him- Jour ^ Vol. H^page 
373. Ain's Mat. Med. p. i203. 

THA-THANA-BAlN- Bukm. Defender 
of the Faith. I’lie title of the High Priest or 
Patriarch of all the l^oongyi or budd’hist 
priests of Burmah — Yule^ p. 165. 

THA-THEE. Bokm. Bigiionia, species, 
THATINAR. Tel. Fibre of Borassus fla- 
belliformis. 

THATYAL, meaning the maimed, a wan- 
dering Gond tribe, also called Pendabarya, 
or jiiijustrels of God, also Matyal, because their 
songs are chiefly in honor of the goddess 
Mata. They make baskets. 

THAU-THET-NGAI. Buem. Bignonia, 
species. ^ 

'I'HAU The heathen notion that cer- 
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tain influences in nature might be controlled 
and directed by occult signs, was an easy tran- 
sition from au originally diviue rite ; 

Behold, here is uiy Thau I 

Let the Almighty answer me. 

Burely I Would take it upon my shoulder, 

And bind it as a uiuwii to me.” 

Thau, the Tauutic emblem of the Egyptians, 
the hieroglyphic of the god Toth, was original- 
ly expressed, according to Kircher, by the 
simple ligure of a cross, like the Greek T and 
the Coptic t/aw. The Hebrew is supposed 
to have been derived from it, though it has 
deviated from its shape. It is frequently 
found on the Egyptian obelisks, and was al- 
ways regarded as a talisnnin of extraordinary 
potency. The original in Ezekiel is, “ set a 
tau upon their foreheads,” instead of “ mark'’ ; 
which sense the Vulgate preserves, “ mark 
with the letter tan the foreheads,” Ac. : upon 
which Louth observes, that in the ijurallel 
passage in the Septiiagint, . to- Ynjp.iov^ “ a 
mark,” should be Tau Eiy/xtoi/, the mark 
Tau. It is worthy of note, that in the Sama- 
ritan character, in which Ezekiel Mrote, it is 
agreed among the learned tliat the tau was 
formerly cruciform, corresponding in shape 
with the Tauutic cross and the English letter 
T. From this we learn, that the crucifix was 
a sacred sign among the Jews, as well as tlie 
Egyptians, a hieroglyphic marking, the pro- 
perty of the deity. In this sense the lan- 
guage of Job is beautiful and appropriate. 
Behold, here is my Than ! let the Almighty 
answer me. ’ Count de Gebelin observes that 
in France, in the early ages of Christianity, 
during the ceremony of baptism, the officiat- 
ing priest said, “ Crucis thaumate notare,” 
hence, the Jews themselves, in the later 
periods of their history, fell into the error, 
as also did the early Christians ; and 
even in modern times the potency of the wi- 
zard's charm, and the fortune teller’s crawl, 
is an article of vulgar belief. The phylacteries 
«)f the Jews, mentioned by our Lord, were 
strips of parchment, inscribed with paragraphs 
of the law, wliicii were worn on their caps and 
arms, and inscribed on their door posts, to 
prevent the intrusion of evil agencies, as the 
root ill the Greek, from whence the name is 
derived, signifying to guard or preserve, plain- 
ly shows. The Christian heretics of the se- 
cond century, especially the Gnostics, used 
gems, inscribed with the word Abraxas, for a 
similar purpose ; and still do the curious arts, 
which the Ephesians abandoned, maintain 
their hold upon the popular mind. In the east, 
the vaishnava and saiva hiudoo affix marks 
to their foreheads, mahomedans defend their 
houses and persona with passages from the 
Koran, arid the Greek imprint the crucifix 
as a resistless spell. The all-potent words 
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THEA CllINENSIS. 


Abraxas, variously written Abrasax and las, 
occur, referring to the supreme deity and 
Jesus. The curious arts*’ of the early Chris- 
tians were condemned in the council of Lao- 
dicea. A.D. 364, can. 36 ; the fathers declar- 
ing, that such phylacteries or cliurms were 
bonds and fetters to tlie soul, and ordering 
those who wore them to be cast out of the 
church. — DuCanye^ Glossar. Voces Ligaturaf^ 
Legationes^ Milner's Church History. 

THAWA, a lowland tribe mentioned by 
Dr. Campbell as inhabiting similar tracts to 
their neighbours the Mechi. — Campbell^ pp. 
60, 149. 

THAU-HAUN-PO. Burm. A wood of 
Tavoy, an inferior wood, used for common 
canoes. — Mr. Blundell 

THaU-GAAT-TIUTTOO. Eurm. An in- 
ferior wood of Tavoy. 

THAUN. liuuM. Eurya, species. 

THAUNG DARI. Thaung-khao. See Laos. 

THAUlu Hind. Ficus reticulata. 

THAVATIlliLT. Tam. Guatteria longifolia. 

T’HAY. The T’hay stock, the people of 
Siam, have been an intrudin^i race, conquering 
from north to south. See India. Siam. 

THAYET. Huum. Mango. 

Tli A-YAY EEW, Burm. A not very abun- 
dant tree, but found inland all over the pro- 
vinces of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. Maxi- 
mum girth 2 cubits and niaximum length 20 
feet. When seasoned it floats in water. It 
is not a durable wood . — Captain Dance^ 

THA-YKl’-KYA. Bukm. A Tenasserim 
wood of maximum girth 2 cubits, and maxi- 
mum length 20 feet. Not very abundant, but 
occasionally procurable inland near the back 
of hills near Moulmein, and here and there all 
over the provinces- When seasoned it floats 
in water. It is durable and light, and a good 
wood for helves. — Dance. 

THAYETMYO, a military station in 
Pegu near the British frontier, on the right 
bank of the Irawadi. 

THAY-KYA-BA. Bukm. In Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 3 cu- 
bits and maximum length 24 feet, very abun- 
dant, but straggling inland all over the pro- 
vinces. When seasoned it floats in water. 
It is used for house posts, but is not a dura- 
ble wood . — Cajitain Dance, 

THA-YIN-GEE. Burm, A small tree of 
Amherst, Tavoy and M ergui, of maximum 
girth J cubit and maximum length 6 feet. 
Abundant all over the provinces. When sea- 
soned it floats in water. It is utterly useless 
except for firewood . — Captain Dance. 

THAY-THA. Burm. In Amherst, Tavoy 
and Mergui, of maximum girth 3 cubits and 
maximum length 22 feet, widely scattered in 
aud all over the provinces. When seasoned 
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it floats in water. It is a tolerably good and 
tough wood, liable to rot in store, and there- 
fore not recommended . — Captain Dance, 

THAY-YO-THA. Burm. In Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, of maxiipum girth 5 cu- 
bits and maximum length 25 feet. Very 
abtindant all over the Tenasserim and Marta- 
ban provinces. When seasoned it floats in 
water. It is a useless wood, rots very quick- 
ly, and is only used for temporary buildings. 
— Captain Dance. 

THE'. Fr. Tea. 

THEA CHINENSIS. Sims. The celebrated 
tea plant, one of the Ternstroemiaceje, a native 
of China, of Assam, and the regions south to 
the borders of Cochin China. It has three varie- 
ties: — T. Bohea, Linn., andT. viridis. Though 
now so extensively employed, the introduction of 
tea into Europeisof comparatively receutorigin, 
though it must, however, have been used in 
China from very early times. It is different- 
ly named in different parts of China, as Tcha, 
or Cha, also Tlia, whence we have Tsia, The, 
and Tea. In Persian works in use in India, 
tea is called Cha-i-Khatai, or Tea of Cathay. 
The properties of tea depend chiefly on the 
presence of tannin, of a volatile oil, and of a 
principle called theiue (C 8 H 5 N 2 O 2 ), which 
has been found to bo identical with caffeine 
aud is a salifiable base, it may bo obtained 
in white silky needles ; has a mild, bitter, 
taste, is soluble in hot, but sparingly 
so in cold, water and alcohol. With 
sulphuric acid and hydrochloric acid, it forms 
crystalline compounds, and is supposed to ex- 
ist in tea in combination with tannic acid. 
The quantity of tannin is stated by Braude, 
aud as appears by the taste, aud in tlie analy- 
ses of Mulder, to be greater in green than in 
black tea. Sir H. Davy and others have 
stated that black tea contains the largest 
proportion of tannin. Tlio volatile oil is in 
larger quantity in the green than in the black 
tea. Tea is well known for its astringent 
and moderately excitant properties, chiefly 
afl'ecting the nervous system, producing some 
degree of exhilaration, and of refreshment 
after fatigue, its cfl'ects are well seen in the 
wakefulness produced, especially by green tea, 
in those unaccustomed to its use. But it is 
thought by some to act as a sedative 011 the 
heart and blood vessels ; or, as Dr. Billing ex- 
plains it, tea and coffee are sedatives, aud 
relieve the stupor produced by stimulants, ot 
the drowsiness of fatigue, or other plethora, 
only by counteracting the plethoric state of 
the brain induced by the continued stimula- 
tion of action — thus merely restoring the brain 
to its normal state. lAzhvr {Anim. Chtm. p. 
179) has suggested that Thtine, as an ingre- 
dient of diet, may be useful in contributing to 
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tlie formation of taurine, a compound peculiar 
to bile. Besides being useful as a diluent, it 
may often be prescribed as an agreeable and 
refreshing beverage ; in some cases, especially 
when made strong, acting as an excitant, and 
at other times producing sedative and calming 
effects. Tea is very extensively cultivated in 
Kangra valley and Kullu, in Assam, and on 
the Neilghorries.— Pui^job Report 
Royle IIL Himalayan Botany, Royle Pro- 
duciin Resources, p, 257-311. See Kullu 
and Kangra, Tea. 

THEA. COCHINCHINENSIS, about eight 
feet high, leaves lanceolate, fl«>\ver3 of 
three to five sepals and five petals, solitary, 
terminal ; found wild in the north of Cochin- 
China, where it is also cultivated, being used 
medicinally by the natives as a diaphoretic- 
Thea oleosa is al^o a shrub of eight feet 
high, found iu the fields in the neighbomliood 
of Canton, and named from its seeds yielding 
a large quantity of oil, which is used for burn-l 
ing and as an article of diet. Tlie leaves are 
lanceolate, the flowers of six sepals and six) 
petals, peduncles 3-flowered, axillary; fruit] 
stated to be indehiscent, ratlier a berry than 
a capsule. — Rng, Cyc- 

THEANA. See Damon and Pythias, 
THEATRICAL representations are com- 
mon among the Burmana, the Chinese, and 
Malayaneaiaus, but are of comparatively rare 
occurrence amongst the liindus. In ancient 
hindu times, plays were written for repre?‘eiita. 
tion on lunar holidays, royal coronations, at 
fairs and religious festivals, marriages, t.dang 
possession of a house or town, and the birth 
of a son. Specimens of these dramatic writ- 
ings were given in the translation of Sakun- 
tala by Sir W. Jones, in that of Prabodha 
Chandrodaya,or Rise of the Moon of Intellect 
by Dr. Taylor of Bombay, and in Professor 
Wilson’s Hindu Tlieatre. They seem to have 
been written for one performance, lasting for 
four or six hours, and to have been represent 
ed only once. With the Burmese, a dianni 
tic representation lasts a whole day or more 
and with the Chinese, even for ten days. 
Amongst the Athenians a piece was neve 
performed a second time, at least under th 
same form. The hindu drama is in Sanscrit. 
The Burmese representations are stated by 
Mr. Oldham to be indelicate, but Colonel 
Fliayre’s opinion is not in accordance with 
these. In India, amongst the hiiidus, traces of 
an inferior order of the drama are to be found 
in the dramatized storied of the Bliaur (Hind.) 
or professional buffoons : in the Jatras of the 
Bengalis and the Rasa of the western pro- 
vinces. The Bbaur is a representation of soi’^ 
ludicrous adventure by two or three persons, 
carried on in an extempore dialogue, usually 
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of a very coarse kind, and enlivened by 
nractical jokea not nlwaye very decent. 
The Jatra is generally the exhibition o 
some of the incidents in the youthful life of 
Krishna, maintained also in extempore dia- 
logue, but interspersed with popular songs. 
Itudha, tlie mistress of Krishna, bis father, 
mother, and theGopi are the ordinary drarn^a- 
tis person.^, and Nareda acts as buflo. 
The Itasa partakes more of the ballet, but 
it is accompanied also with songs ; whilst the 
advcntnre.s of Krishna or Rama are represent- 
C.1 in appropriate costume by measured gesti- 
cnlatioiis. The most recent dramatic hindu 
writings are of a mytiiological and scctanal 
character.— irtVsnii’s Tluatis. 

TlllillURSKUD. See Kuimwer. 

TIIKD'N. ? See Dyes. 

Tllli-DKW. Ruiim. J3ixii orellana. 

TIIKS. Gkk. Tea. 

TllKlvllO TllA-YET. Rurm. Anacardiiim 

occidentale, Linn- , , , .i „ 

THEKKRER, a piece of a broken earthen 

pot. 


TllEEN^ r>u«M. rhryniuui dichotomum. 
THEKr! Gkk. Tar. ... 

THEER VALAOONNAI. Tam. Bauuima 

;oinentosa, Linn. . „f . 

THEKT, in Biirmah, the eighth part ol a 
hand’s breadth ; 12 thceb are equal to 1 

span.— Siwiwio'nf’s Did- riv,,.,. 

'TIlEE'f KllA, a light timber of leius- 
serim, easily workeil and in great reques or 
small canoes : it w a scarce tree however. 

Theet kha,” “ Anan” and “ leengado 
arc impervious to the destructive attack of the 
» teredo the two latter may possess such 
property as the consequence of tlieir closeness 
of fibre and extreme hardness, but t be ^sarno 
reason cannot be applied to “ Theet kha from 
its opposite characteristics. In the latter case, 
it is owing, in all probability, to the extstence 
of some acrid principle iu the wood 
by its name “ bitter wood”) winch, ‘o 

oxide of iron, has the effect of repelling the 
iiisect. ^ . 

THEET KA TO. Burm. Cedrela toona. 

THEET KMYA. Burm. Castanea Indi- 
ca, Roxh. C. Martabanica. 

TllEET-KYAM-BO. Burm. Cinnamo- 
mum iners, Fein. 

THEE KHYA THA. A timber of maxi- 
mum girth 1 cubit and maximum length 1 
feet. Very abundant all over the Tena^erim 
and Martaban provinces, in Amherst, Tavoy 
and Mergui ; when seasoned it floats in water. 
It is a very crooked grained perishable wood 5 
and not recommended. Ceiptain Dance» 
TliET LENDH. Burm. A tree ot 
Moulmein, used for all ordinary building pur- 
poses. — Cal, Cut, Rx. 1862. 
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THEET MEN. Bubm. Agathis lorantbi- 
folia^ Salisb, also Dammara orieutalis, Lamb, 
and Podocarpus neriifolia. 

THEET-PHYIOU. This tree is a native of 
Amherst ; it is a useful white wood, is used 
for fan handles, and would answer for com- 
mon carpentry ; it resembles Acacia scrissa, 
Ex. 1851. 

THEET-SAI. Bubm. Buchanania latifolia. 
THEET- SEE. Bubm. Melanorrhx^a usi- 
tata. See Hesin. Thit-see. 

THEET-TA GYEE. A Tavoy wood, suit- 
able for common carpentry. — Mr. Blundell. 

THEET-TO. This is a native of Amherst, 
is said to be a fruit tree ; it is a dark-brown- 
ish grey, liard, heavy wood, and employed ir 
boat building, making carts, ikc. — Gat. Ex. 
1851. 

THEET-YA. Bubm. Gnrdonia floribunda. 
Wall. In Amherst, employed for rice grin- 
ders or pounders. It is a superior, compact 
close, tough, brown wood, fit for any thing 
requiring great strength and durability. — Gat. 
Ex. 1851. 

THEET- YA-HAN. In Tavoy, a close 
grained teak, used for posts. — Mr. Blundell. 

THEET- YA-NEE. In Tavoy, a close grain- 
ed brown wood ; rather shaky, — Mr. Blun- 
dell. 

THEET-YA-PYIOU. A heavy strong wood 
of Tavoy, — Mr. Blundell. 

THE-IIO-THA-YET. Bum. Anacardium 
occidentale. 

THEIM. Bubm ? A timber of Amherst, 
used as house posts, rafters, and general pur- 
po.ses of carpentry.— Ex. 1851. 

THEIN. Bubm. A chapel for the conse- 
cration of the Burmese priesthood, construct- 
ed on holy ground. — Vale, p. 12. 

THEIN-NE MORMEIT. See Shan. 
THEIT-TO Buum. Sandorioum indicum. 
Tll E-KUL-WA. Burm. a species of Lauru.s. 
THELA. Hind, A disease or blight of cot- 
ton. 

THE-LA-BAY. Burm. A timber tree of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum 
girth 3 cubits and maximum length 20 feet. 
Not very abundant, but obtained from Tavoy 
Mergui and Yea. When seasoned it floats in 
water. It is a brittle, useless wood for ord- 
nance purposes, though employed by Hurmese 
for house posts, and to support the shafts of 
wheels. — Gapt Dance. 

THELATUTH, the laterite or brickstone 
is used as a builders stone, for which it is ex- 
cellently fitted. Most of the handsome Ro- 
man Catholic churches at Goa are built of it. 

THELL Hind. Juiiiperus squamosa, the 
creeping juniper. 

THELLl MARA. Maleal. Canarium 
strictum, Boxb. 
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THEOBRDMA CAjpAO. 

THELPHEUS A, a genus of Crustacea, com^ 
prising 

Tbelpeusa indica, Ed\oi. Coromandel Coast. 

„ chaperon arrondi, Q. and G, 

„ pei'luta, Bdws. Cape of G. Hopo. 

,, leschenaudii, Edws, Pondicherry. 

THELU. Hind. Jnniperus religiosa, 
THEM.BAW-H'SOKE-GYEE.Burm. Cicca 
disticha, Linn. Otaheite gooseberry. 

THEM-BAU-KA-MA-KAH. Burm. Azadi- 
rachta Indica, 

THEM.BAW-THEE. Burm. Carica f apaya, 
Linn. 

THEM-MAI-THA. Burm. A very abun- 
daiit wood, found all over the provinces of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, on both sides of 
the Moulmein river, and on the sea coast. Its 
maximum length is 12 feet and maximum 
girth 2^ cubits ; ond, when seasoned, it floats 
ill water. It burns with an intense he?.t, and 
i.s therefore used in preparing salt, and is 
recommended as an excellent wood for fuel 
for steamers, and probably would be a good 
charcoal wood. — Gapt. Dance. 

THEN-GAN. Burm. also Thengan-pha- 
yung. Burm. Hopea odorata, 

THENG-BAN-SHA, a bast of Arracan, 
coarse looking, and of a reddish brown colour, 
but divi.sible into a number of very thin layers, 
with a good deal of flexibility and some 
toughness — Royh. 

THENGAL See Singhpo. 

TH ENG- GAN. Burm. This wood, a na- 
tive of Amherst, is employed for house posts, 
carts, boat building, paddles, and oars. It is 
aiiexcellentcompact wood, fit for gun carriages. 
It is the wood in most general use for almost 
all purposes, but principally for large canoes, 
which form the bottoms of the native trading 
crafr.s ; this i.s owing to its being more 
plentiful than most of tho others, easily 
worked, and, by killing the tree before fell- 
ing, as with teak, is rendered capable of float- 
ing. This process, however, is rarely observed, 
the tree selected for working is felled and 
hollowed on the spot, and the canoe removed 
to the neighbourhood of the water to undergo 
the proces.s of widening by fire ; some tree* 
producing by this rude process canoee of 60 
to 70 feet long by 6 to 8 feet breadth across 
the centre. — Gat. Ex. 1851. 

THENGUOI, also Then-ki. Chin. Cloves. 

THENGMAH. Ciiinesb. Urtica hetero- 
phylla. See Neilgherry Nettle. 

THENG-TUA. Bubm. Acetate of copper. 

THENNUM riSlN. Maleal. Resin of 
!oco 3 nucifera. 

THENUS — ? See Scylhiridae, 

THENUS ORIENTAL IS. Edws. A 
Crustacean of the Indian Ocean. 

THEOBROMA cacao, Linn. 

Cocao sativua Latn. 1 C. minus Gatin, 
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XHEODOTUS I. 

The smooth leaved chocolate nut tree is a 
native of South America, now cultivated in 
eeveral parts of India and of the £. Archipe- 
lago. It is interesting in consequence of its 
seeds being largely employed in diet. The 
tree is a native of Mexico, but extensively 
cultivated in the West India islands, and re* 
markable for its large and oval, yellow, cn- 
cumber-like capsules, hanging from the aides 
of the trunk and branches. These aro di- 
vided into 5 cells, each tilled with 8 to 10 
ovoid seeds, piled one upon another, and 
covered by a membranous and succulent aril. 
There are several varieties of these seeds or 
nibs, which are more or less esteemed. The 
kernels of the seeds yield by pressure about 
one-half their weight of a fatty oil, commonly 
called Butter of Cacao, at one time much 
lauded for its medical properties. The seeds, 
pounded, digested, and boiled with water, 
with the oil skimmed off, and sweetened with 
sugar aud milk, afford a wholesome and agree- 
able beverage. The Cacao sold in the shops 
consists either of the roasted kernels and 
husks, or of the husks only, ground to pow- 
der ; it is sometimes made from the cake left 
after expressing the oil from the beans. Much 
of the cheap stuff sold under this name, is 
very inferior, being made with damaged nuts 
that have been pressed for the oil, mixed with 
potato-flour, muttoii-suet, &«, Flake cocao 
is cocao ground, C(»m pressed, and flaked 
by machinery, Chocolate (from the Indian 
name chocolalt) is made by trituratitig in a 
heated mortar the roasted seeds without the 
husks, 10 lbs. with an equal quantity of su- 
gar, and about 1^ oz. of vanilla, and 1 <»z. of 
cinnamon, into a paste, which Is put up in 
various forms. The mass of the com- 
mon chocolate sold in England is prepared 
from the cake left after the expression of the 
oil, and this is frequently mixed with the roast- 
ed seeds of ground peas aud maize, or potato 
flour, to which a sufficient quantity of inferior 
brown sugar, or treacle, and mutton suet is 
added to make it adhere together. The 
chocolate-nut tree is seen in Tavoy gardens, 
and it brings its fruit to perfectirm. This 
tree has been introduced into Travancore, 
where it thrives well ; the fruit is round but 
smaller than that produced in South America. 
It thrives well in the Calcutta Garden. 
The nutritive properties of chocolate depend 
on a concrete oil or butter of most agreeable 
flavour, of which lOOO parts of the seed 
yield 386. — Drs, Royle^ Mason^ Riddell and 
O'Shaughnessy, page 227. See Cacao. 
THEOCK, a river in Gowhatty. 

THEODOTUS I, a Bactrian rulei% B. C. 
256. See Greeks of Asia. 
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THEOG, Here, nearly eight miles from 
Fagu, there is a fort belonging to a Kana, or 
hill chieftain, and a small village, with a good 
many fields. The cultivation at this great ele- 
vation, for the fields reach to at least 8000 
feet, is principally of'barley, which is sown in 
early spring, and reaped in the beginning or 
middle of June, according to the season. — Dr. 
27iomson'$ Travels in the Western Himalaya 
and Tibet, page o7. 

THEOPHILUS INDUS. See Christianity. 

THEOPHRASTUS, the contemporary of 
Aristotle, mentions fishes (De piacibus) found 
in the Euphrates which, in the dry seasons, 
leave the vacant channels and crawl over 
the ground in search of water, moving along 
by fins and tail. 

THEOS. See Gte«^ks of Asia. 

THEP-YENG. Buhm. This, a native of 
Amherst, is said to be a fruit tree ; the trunk 
affords a compact, fine grained wood. — Gat. 
Ex. 1851. 

THER. Hind. Capra jemlaica, Ham. Smith. 

THERA I, a forest or jungle tract at the 
foot of the Himalaya. No two climates and 
locations can be more dissimilar than tht»se 
of the hills and terai, and no races are more 
distinct in their habits, manners .Mid aptitudes 
tlian the people of the hills and those of 
this jungle belt below. There is little or no 
Terai or forest belt north-west of the Saharun- 
pur district and the Dehra Dhoon, but, thence 
eastwards, this belt stretches along the foot 
of the hills through Rohilcund, Oudh and the 
Bengal frontier up to Assam, and a great part 
of the Oudh Terai was transferred to the Ne- 
palese. Dr. Campbell describes the people of 
the Nepal Terai, as a vast assemblage of bas- 
tard hiiidus. — Campbellyp. 47, 50. See Terai. 

THE-RA-PI. Burm. Calopbyllum longi* 
folium. 

THERAPIA. See Platanus orientalis. 

THERAUDIN in Guzerat, occupied by 
the Bagel a race. 


THERMOMETER. The subjoined table 
shews the boiling points of distilled water at 
different elevations, up to 17,455 feet : — 


Thermomttr. 

Degrees. 

Elevation. 

Feet. 

1 Thfirmometer. 
Degrees. 

Elevation 

Feot. 

2ia 

= 

0 

200 

s= 

6250 

211 

— 

529 

199 

= 

6786 

210 

:= 

1021 

198 



7324 

209 

= 

1534 

197 

s= 

7864 

208 

=r 

2049 

196 

sa 

8407 

207 

= 

2566 

195 

=s 

8958 

206 


3086 

194 

= 

9503 

205 

= 

3607 

193 

as 

10,053 

204 

= 

4131 

192 

as 

10,606 

203 

s= 

4675 

191 

==> 

11,161 

202 

= 

5186 

190 

= 

11,719 

201 

= 

6718 

189 

as 

12,280 


T 
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Themomte^, BlevatUm. ' Thermometer, Eletation, 
Degrees. Feet. Degrees. Feet. 

J88 = 12,843 183 = 15,702; 

187 = 13,408 182 = 16,23^4 

186 = 13,977 181 = 16,868 

185 = 14,543 180 = 17,455 

184 = 15,124 

— O'Shanghnessy^ 37. 

THESAURUS ZEYLANICUS, a botani- 
cal work by John or the elder Bunnaun, 
published in 1737, with 110 plates, contain- 
ing figures of 155 plants, which are generally 
very clmracteristic and well executed. Bnr- 
mann’s work appears to have been princi- 
pally drawn up from specimens collected 
by Dr. Paul Hermann, who was sent 
out to Ceylon, in 1670, and remained till 
1677 at the expense of the Dutch East 
India Company, fur the purpose of describing 
all the plants and species growing in that is- 
land. Hermann’s Museum Zeylanicum was 
first published in 1717, although itappearsto 
have been written many years before ; besides 
the plants of Ceylon, it contains many species 
collected at the Cape of Good Hope, unfortu- 
nately not distinguished from the others, a cir- 
cumstance whicli afterwards led Linnaiua into 
the error of considering them all natives of the 
East. Hermann’s herbarium had been lost up- 
wards of half a century, until chance threw it 
into the bauds of M. Guutber (apothecary to 
the king of Denmark), who sent it to Linnaeus, 
requesting him to examine it, and affix the 
names to the plants throughout the collection. 
Its great value, from the collector having been 
so eminent a man, induced Linnaeus to ex- 
amine the whole with much attention, and he 
was thereby enabled to form many new genera 
and settle many doubtful species. He publish- 
ed the result of his labours under the title of 
Flora Zeylanica, sistens plantas Jndicas 
Zey Ion ae insulae, quae olim 1670-1677, Jectae 
fuere aPaulo Hermanno, Professore B<)tauico 
Leydensi; demum post 70 annos ab A. 
Qiinthcro, Pharmacopaeo Hafnieiisi, orbi 
redittae. (Holm. 1747, 8vo. pp. 254. tab. 4.) 
In an appendix, the new genera are concisely 
given by themselves, copied from an academi- 
cal dissertation published under Linnaeus’ 
presidency, by C. M. Dassow. — Wight's Pro- 
dr omns Floroe Vol, I. p. 9. 

THEST. Hind. Bentbamia fragifera. 
THESPESIA POPULNEA. Lam. 

Hibiscus popul neus, Roxb, 

Malaviscus „ Ocettn. 


The fruit 

PoursuDg kai, Tam, I Gungaravai kaia, Til- 
Paris ka Phal, Dvk. | Poostpa,-asvadiiiii» Savs* 
The wood. 

Gungaravi wood. Eno. | Poo varasa. Tam. 

Ghengheravi Karra, Tel. | 

This tree is generally met with in Ceylon 
and in Southern India, in avenues or lining 
roads, but is in most abundance near the 
sea. It is of quick growth, and yields a 
good shade, but is inconvenient on road sides 
and in gardens, from the quantities of^leaves 
it sheds, and the numerous large fiowers 
which fall It is commonly planted from cut- 
tings, from which cause, perhaps, the tree is of- 
ten hollow in the centre. It yields, when ripe» 
a very strong, hard and durable timber, with 
a colour like mahogany, but its use is limit- 
ed from the difficulty of getting it of large 
size, it is used for chairs in Madras. On 
the Bombay side, where it is found only near 
the coasts, it is much used in the construction 
of cart wheel spok^-s, and for the timbers of 
native boats. The shoots are also in exten- 
sive use there, as rafters for houses, and at all 
times fetch a good price when sold for this 
purpose. The Bombay Governmenc formed 
plantations of this tree at fSakuria in All- 
bagb, at Sat Tar, and in Colaba. The 
increasing scarcity of this tree is such that 
wheel-spokes were, sonm time ago, being paid 
for by the gun-carriage department at 12 
annas each. There are a pretty large number 
of these trees within the village precincts of 
many of the cultivators in the Concan, but 
these are mostly reserved for the supply of 
choice rafters, afforded by the straight shoots 
of the tree, while the stem is most frequently 
hollow ; and therefore the ripe- wood, or such 
of it as remains, is worthless for ordnance 
purposes. Though of rapid growth, its wood is 
not in mucJi use. Some Ceylon caterpillars 
sting. A greenish one, that ogcupies the Thes- 
pesiapopulnea at a certain stage in its growth, 
descends by a silken tliread, and hurries 
away. The moth of this is supposed to be a 
Bombyx, near Cnethocampa, Stephens , — Drs, 
Voigt, Wight, Gibson and Cleghorn, Captain 
Beddome, Thwaites, 

THETSEE, a varnish obtained from Mc- 
lanorrhoea usitata, in Arracan, and used for 
lacquering. — Simm, Did, See Thit-see. 

THETTL Tam. Syn, of Ixora coccinea, 
Linn, 

THET-YA. Bcjrm. Gardenia floribunda — % 


Poresh. Ben. , Bendi. jMaHR. 

Poo-arasoo. Can. Bapariti. Maleal. 

Paras pipal. Dok. Supara shavaka. Sanso. 

Tulip tree. Eno. Surya-gass. 8inoh. 

Portia tree. „ Pnrsa marara. Tam. 

Poplar leaved hibiscus „ Purstiug kai maram^ „ 

Pahari-pipal. Hind* Puvarasa maram. „ 

Imli Khorasanl. „ Oaogaravi. Tel. 

Paras-ka jhar. ,, Muui gangaravi. „ 
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THET-YEN-KA-DAN. Bukm. Rangoon 
croton, a species of Tiglium. 

IHET-YEN-NEE. Burm. Tiglium pa- 
vanna, Ham. 

THEUS, God. Su or Zu, probably Spartan of 
Theus. Nikephorus, a title of Jupiter. Porus, 
a title of distinction in Hebrew. The-tri glyph! 
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THIN-GA-DOE. 


THIT-SEB. 


letters of the ancient: Pali alphabet, 3 yods, in 
Arabic ^UI 3 strokes. 

THEVaDA. Sec Laos. 

THEVATUARU. Tam. Guatteria longi- 
folia, IF, dt A, 

THEVAHDARUM. Tam. Cedar wood, 
a timber of Travaiicore, of a flesh color, speci- 
fic gravity 0*457, 2 to 8 feet in circum- 
ference, and used for palanquins, cabin fit- 
tings, furniture, 8c c. — Colonel Frith, 

TtlEVENOT the younger, was a great tra- 
veller. He was born at Paris, ami died at 
Miana in Persia, about eight days’ journey 
from Tauris, Nov. 18, 1667. He was Mon- 
sieur Petis de la Croix’s friend, so he t»)ok 
care to revise his Memoirs, and had them 
printed in three volumes. I he first contains 
his travels into Turkey ; the second his tra- 
vels to Persia; and the third to India. 
Monsieur Petis de la Croix, jun., the oriental 
interpreter to the king of Franco, being at 
Miana afterwards, disinterred his bones near 
the caravfinsera, where they iiad been buried, 
and had them mterred at Tauris, iimlcr the 
altar of the Capuchins church there, in 1676. 
Mouri and other French writers confound- 
ed the two Tlievenots as appears from the 
Dictionairc Historiqiie” of Ladvocat. (Par. 
1760) : and the “ Nouveile JJibliotlieque 
d’un Homme de gout.” Tome HI. p.454. (Par. 
1777), styling him iudiflereiitly “ Fager,” 
or the nephew, or the traveller. — Vol. 7. p. 
169, History of Genqhizcan, p. 4 4 6* 
THEVETfA NEUIIFOLIA. Juss. 

Cerl3era thevetii Linn. | Cerbera thovetia, Von. 

Exile tree Evo. ( Yellow oleander. Enq. 

This plant is common in the gardens of the 
peninsula and is a common ornamental shrub 
in Calcutta ; grows to the height of ten 
or twelve feet, with long tapering leaves ; 
it is grown from seed, and blossoms tlirough- 
out the year. Its juice is acrid. Two grains 
of its bark have been afiirmed to be equal to 
an ordinary dose of Cinchona. The wood is 
worthless. — M.PLJJi. Cat. Madras Gardens^ 
Riddell, Ind. Ann, No, 6. 

THEW-GA-NET. (TiLsa?) A tree of Ak- 
yab. A very good wood, used for work of all 
kinds. Grows to a large size, and is very 
plentiful in the Akyab and Raniree districts. 
— Cal, Gat. Ex. 1862. 

THE-YiV.. Burm. Shorca obtusa, Wall, 
THEYAH. Burm. An inferior wood of 
Tavoy. — Mr, Blundell. 

THIN BAW. Burm. Carica papaya, 

THING — ? A tree of Akyab, which^grows 
to a large size and is very plentiful. Its wood 
is used in house building . — Cal Cat, Ex, 
1862. 

THIN-GA-DOE. Hopea, species, 
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TIIINGAN. Hopea odorata, 

THING AN-KYAUF. Burm. A Tavoy 
tree, with a close grained, heavy, strong 
wood, used in siiip and house building, for 
carta, ikc. — Mr. Blundell. 

THIN-WIN. Bwiim. A tree of Moulmein, 
a .specie.s of Pongamia. The root is used me- 
dicinally. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THIRPILI. Mal. Chavica Roxburghii. 

THIRST. The Eastern Arabs allay 
thirst by a spoonful of clarified butter, 
carried on jouiney.s in a leathern bottle. 
Every Eiinqiean traveller has some re- 
cipe of his own. One chews a musket-bullet 
or a small stone. A second smears his legs 
with batter. Another eats a crust of dry 
bre;id, which exacerbates the torments, and 
afterwards brings relief. A fourth throws 
water over his face and hands, or his legs and 
feet ; a fifth smokes. But to conquer the 
craving, be patient and do not talk. The more 
you drink, the more you require to drink — 
water or strong waters. But after the first 
two hours’ abstinence you have mastered the 
overpowering feeling of thirst, and then to 
refrain is easy. — Burton* s Pilyr image to Mec- 
cah, Vol 111, p. 19. 

Til [RTAN KARA, a sainted Jain teacher. 
See Jain. Karli. 

TIIIRU VALA CONNAY. Tam. Bau- 
hinia tornentosa, Linn. 

T 1 1 IS S A . 1 1 LVi). Rhus buckiamela. 
TIiri’-lvA-DO. Burm. Cedrela toona, Roxh, 
THIT KYAII. Burm. Quercus semi- 
aerrata, Uoxb. 

THIT-LIN-DA. Burm. Spathodea, species, 
THir-NA-MYENG, also Thit-na-nweng, 
Burm-, of Akyab, a dye of Bunnali ; thread 
is coloured yellow by it ; and when oil and 
sealing-wax are added, a red colour is obtain- 
ed. 8ce Dyes. 

TIHT-NEE, Burm. A beautiful red, but 
heavy, wood, of British Burinah- A cubic 
foot wciglis lbs. 80. In a full grown tree on 
good soil, the average lengtli of the trunk to 
the first brancli is 50 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 8 feet. 

It sells at 12 annas per cubic foot. — Dr, 
Brandis, Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THIT-PA-GAN. Burm. Pongamia, 
THIT-PIIYEW, Burm. Sibia glomerata. 
TiflT-POUK. Burm. A species of Lager- 
stnemia, a light wood of British Burm ah 
not much ii.sed. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 
35 : in a full grown tree on good soil, 
the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 20 feet, and average girth measur- 
ed at 6 feet from the ground is 4 feet. It 
sells at 8 annas per cubic foot, — Dr, Bran* 
dis, Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THIT-SEE. Burm. The black gum of the 
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MelanorrliGoa iisitatissima, Wall, Burmese 
books are written ou palm leaves with a 
style, and certain of tlie sacred books which 
are written in the square chacracter are in- 
scribed with the black guru, — Yule^ 36. 

THITTEL ] See Dyes. 

THIT*WA-JI. Burm. Armosiadasycarpa. 

THMENG-BA. Burm. A timber of Tavoy, 
like red Jarool ; used for posts and cotton 
rollers. — Mr. Blundell. 

TRMENY-TSHOUT. BuRM.0?i. Tlimeng- 
tshout, a small, heavy, coarse, brown, wood of 
Tavoy, used for door frames and boat beams. 
— Mr. Blundell. 

T’HODA. A race dwelling on the Neil- 
gherry mountains, in the peninsula of India. 
Tlie Thodawar race say that they ai'e tlie ab- 
origines, and the other classes regard them as 
the lords of the hills. They occupy the To- 
dawar naad and ]\rulka-iiaad. Their villages are 
in the deptlis and on the skirts of the forests. 
Their houses are built in the form of a para- 
lellogram, 10 feet hy 6, roof semi-circnlar and 
door 1^- to 2 feet high, and 14 inches to 
feet wide and is the only aperture. Their 
appearance is noble, some of tliein being up- 
wards of 6 feet high. They marry, but the 
women practice polyandiy, and infanticide was 
once prevalent, but it is said that no girl has 
been destroyed since 1810. In their polyaii- 
dric habits, they assimilate to the Coorg, the 
Nair, and the people of the Himalayas, and in 
infanticide, with the llajpoots. Their num- 
bers in were men 145 ; women 100 ; 

boys 45, and girls 30—326. 'I’liey burn their 
dead, and once afterwards sacrifice bullocks 
to the manes. The following are a few Toda- 
war words: — 


Polsli-ti. 

..Temple, 

1 Til 11 m Pleasure. 

Eshu.... 

..Morning. 

Ter Deity 

Kukh..., 

..Daughter. 

Uhk Fie. 

Mukh.... 

..Son. 

Urkoin ..A servant. 

Pur 

..River. 

K(miuim..FacG. 

Pest 

..Cold. 

Ph 111 tan.,. Elea. 

Mittuv.. 

..Nose. 

Kiist Ass. 

Ilusbk.. 

..Paddy. 

Ez Pom . . . Raspberry. 

Pizhakaza. To-morrow 

Murss Straw, 

Ponzh... 

..The sky. 

Oom un- Future. 

Modj . . . . 

..A cloud. 

noor. j world. 

Porhz.... 

.The sum 

A th... ...... That. 

Tifjgal... 

.Toe moon. 

A dherz.... After wards. 

Older 

.A road. 

Ewas Whether. 

Pom 

A fruit. 

Kursarm.,,Some. 

Est 

.A bullock. 

Ettud...... Large. 

Elph 

.Bones. 

Kill Small. 

Drigattz. . Af t er n oon . 

Sail And so. 

Tuni 

.A feather. 

Athiind ...Therefore. 

Ipi 

.Fly 

Duijan ....Wife, 

Turuvi... Monkey; 

Put Fowl. 

Ishk 

.People. 

Err Buffalo. 

Mort... 

..Home. 

Aras... House. 

Oubbon. 

..Iron. 

Uschua Mid-day. 
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The Toda^ properly the Tuda or Tudava 
language, is that spoken by the Tudavar, a 
primitive and peculiarly interesting tribe in- 
habiting the Neilgherry hills, practising quasi- 
druidical rites, and commonly believed to 
be the aboriginal inbabitauts of these hills. 
They do not i\t prestnt number more than 
from 300 to 500 souls. It is supposed that 
they never could have exceeded a few thou- 
sand, but have diminished through opium 
eating and polyandry, and at a former period, 
the prevalence among them of female infanti- 
cide. The Tilda is the oldest indigenous 
speech on the hills. According to Metz, the 
Toda never pray. Even among the priests, 
he says, ‘ tlie only sign of adoration that I 
liave ever seen them perf*»rm is lifting the 
riglit hand to the forehead, covering the 
nose with the thiiinb when entering the 
sacred dairy, and the words “ May all be 
well” are all that 1 have ever heard them ut- 
ter ill the form of a prayer. — Lubbock Origin 
of Civil, ;). 254. See India, pp. 73-75. 

THO-JI (UdAN-MO, a plain in Ltidak 
covered with natron. In its centre is the 
Tslio-kar, or white lake, called by the hind us 
of Chamba and Bisahar, Kliari Talao, or the 
salt lake, in lat. 33° J5'N. and long. 77® 
50’ E., at an elevation of 1 5,684 feet. To 
the south of the Tsho-kar is a small fresh 
water lake tliat supplies the salt-water lake. 
It is a favourite haunt of the Kyang or wild 
horse 

TIIOKAY. Tam. A wood of Tinnevelly, of 
a red colour, specific gravity 0-950 ; used for 
building purposes . — Colonel Frith. 

THOLLUM, a name in Belhiry for the 
East India Company’s old rupee, weighing 
]76| troy grains . — Simmonds Diet. 

THOLOO-PANY — % Momordica charan- 
tia. 

TflOM. Hind. Allium sativum. 

3TIOMAS, Gkoror, an Englislirnan 
bred to the sea, but who in 1781-82 deserted 
from a vessel of war in Madras, and took ser- 
vice with the petty cliiefs of that presidency. 
In 1787 he tnok service with the Begum Suin- 
ru, and rose into high favor. But, becoming 
dissatisfied, he entered the service of Apa 
Kunda Kao, a principal officer of Sindhia^ 
He distinguished himself in 1799 and 1800, 
but after twice defeating Perron’s troops, he 
shortly after surrendered, retired within 
British territory, and died in 1804. 

THOMAS, Edward, a Bengal Civil Servant, 
author of Coins of the Pathan Sultans of 
Hindustan: Editor of Prinsep’s Antiquities, 
and joint Editor of Sir Henry Elliot’s postbu- 
mohs History of India. 

^THOMAS. St. Thomas the apostle is ge- 
*herally believed to have proceeded to Arabia 
and India, and to be buried at St. Thome or 
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Mylapur, a suburb of Madras, where his tomb 
is sbowu in the Roman Catholic cathedral 
under the Portuguese clergy. But there is 
much doubt both as to the places in which 
be laboured to extend a knowledge of the 
doctrines of Jesus the Christ, and as to the 
place and circumstances of his demise ; even 
in the same cathedral at 8t. Thoin6 is a bone 
relic, sent from a former Pope of Rome and 
older traditions in the West assert positively 
that Thomas was buried at Edessa. There 
is a hill tea miles from Madras, called St 
Thomas* Mount, to which, from unknown 
times, Syrian Christian and Roman Christian 
pilgrims from Syria and all Asia repair, and 
at the Little Mount, at the Mannalong bridge, 
six miles from Madras, is shown a cave 
where St Thomas is said to have been killed. 
There are numerous native Christians in 
Madras and its neighbourhood, mostly the 
fishermen who go to sea through tiie surf in 
their catamaran and nniKula boats, but no 
tradition exists as to their conversion. Those 
near the Triplicane temple of Vishnu have 
houses built over temple ground, on the sti- 


bhve been at that time, either in Egypt or 
Great Britain, any confusion of an incident 
which occurred fifty years before with one 
that was at least eight centuries old. It is 
surmised by Gibbon and other writers, that the 
pilgrims were des[)atched from Great Britain 
but never proceeded farther than Alexandria, 
where they “collected their cargo of legend.’* 
The Christians, on the coast of Malabar, trace 
their paternity to the Apostle Paul, who “went 
through Syria and Cilicia confirming the chur- 
che.s.“ They looked to Syria as their spiri- 
tual home. They owned the supremacy of 
the Patriarch of Babylon. It appears that 
while the Indian bishoprics were under the 
authority of the Christian Patriarch of Seleu- 
cia, an Armenian Christian named Thomas 
Cana, took up his abode in Malabar, and 
some suppose that bis name has led to 
the belief that Thomas the disciple visited 
India . — Kayts Chriatianily in India^ pp, 
4-24 . Vincenzo Maria, Viaggi, pp. 132-136, 
in Yale Cathay, IL p. 378. Hue's Christia- 
ndy, Vot I, p 2. 

TBOMBATY — ? Oleum cuciimis-colo- 


pulation of pulling the id«il car. Nicephorns cynthis. 


de^area St. Tliomas to bo the apostle of tl.e xH OMBOO i See Cloths. 

Indians : and Gaudeutius says, like buphro- rprj, m t i /» 

nius, that be died i» India at the town of 1H0^L^0^^ DR. Thomas, a medical officer 
Ctdamina, which is no other than Mylapore, f Bengal army an eminen scienti- 
« \i. nc botanist and traveller. Author of Travels 


a place at a sliort distance from Madras. , . ‘ xj . , 

Marco Polo relates that St. Tlnmias was T".®’ 

accidentally killed wlien at prayer in a . 

wood, by a low caste man, who was shooting 

at iieacocks ; and that, as a consequence of this ^ ^ a 

mischance, none of the poor man a tribe could 

ever enter the place where the saint lay buri- ’ 

cd. Gibbon says that “Marco Polo was 


ill the North-western Himalayas, and, with 
Dr. Hooker, joint author of the Flora Indica. 
Dr. Thomson’s botanical collections made in 
the plains of North-west India, between 1842 
and 1847, chiefly in Rohilkund, Loodiana, 
and the Punjab, amount to about 1000 spe- 
cies, His Himalayan collections were partly 


0ld0Hthe7p«tXth;Ts^^^ suffered collected i„ K.mmon and Garhwal during 

martyrdom in the city of Meliapore.” Thia l *844 

however, is clearly an erroneous statement. co'>«s‘ of the herba- 

Dr. Fryer, who visited India about IdSO.ssvs collected during a Government mission 

that “ about this Mount live a caste of people, , I " ’ 
one of whose leus are as big .as elephant’s,' 849. in the course o which he 

Which gives occasion for the divulging it to be »47. Simla KunaweU>m ; and m 

» judgment on them, as the generation of the *848 Kasd.mir and the Punjab, Himalaya 
assassins and murtherers of the blessed apostle L»4ak and the Karakoran Pass, i he sum- 
St. Thomas, one of whom I saw at Fort St. of 1849 he spent at Simla and Ladak. 
George.” sJeh the miraculous origin of ele- ^'*“0 to ’'“ther more than 2,500 

pbantiasis ! Some of the doubts as to St. ®Pecies. 

Thomas the apostle have arisen from the THONDE NAR. Tam. Fibre of Calli- 
Uiartyrdom of a christiciu named Mar-Tho- carpa lanata. 

ta i 1 4'Ua /In. m n /X /-v A /r T* n m... t 


mas. It is on record that Alfred the Great de- THO< 
spatched from Britain an embassy under >j'hq( 
Sighelm, Bishop of Sbireburn, to the sliriiie 
of 'the saint at Madras. This was in 883, and ’ 

it seems little likely that if the legend of the 4 BW 


THOOMBE KIRE. Tam. Leucas aspera. 
THOOMOOTEE. Tam- Cucumis pu- 


THOONGUN. A tree of Akyab. 


death and burial of St. Thomas in the neigh- plentiful, but has a small wood u^d for oars 
bourhoodofMadrasreally arose outof the feet and banghies.- Gal. Cat. Ax. 1862. 

of the death and burial of Mar Thomas— THOOTHI. Tel. Gossypium, Cotton, 
eveut which took place only about half a cen-j THOR, of the Scandinavians, is the same as 
tury before Alfred’s embassy,— there .should Sor or Sol, the sun, Snrya, the aucient peo- 
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THORN APPLE. 


THOUNG-TflU. 


plo of tLo north pronounced aa “Ih.” 
Thor's battle axe is the cross. “ Pattee” is 
the “ swastika" of the biuld’hiRt, and the mo- 
nogram of Vishnu and Siva. Thor’s symbol of 
governance was the last letter of the Samari- 
tan alphabet, the tan" or “ tao” in ils de- 
cussated form. It is the mark wliicli the pro- 
phet Ezekiel (ix. 4) was ordered to place mi 
the foreheads of the faitlifiil in Judah, and 
Indian women still place it on tlieir .stores of 
grain. It is .placed on tlie j.irs of water from 
the Ganges and Indus, and in tlie south of In- 
dia is used as the emblem of disembodied Jain 
saints. It is tlic mystical ‘‘ Tao Sze" of tlie 
budd’hists, is the chief ornament on the scep- 
tre of the Bon-pa deities of 'fibet, and is ex- 
pressed on the “ Artec” or musical bell born 
by Hal Govind. See Basant. 

THUL-BAN-BU. Buum. A nacardiiim oc- 
cidental e, JAnn. 

'i’lll. See India. 

H I CK-LE A V K D L A VEN D EU. Eng. 
A n i so eh i 1 u s car n ( ) s u m . 

THICK-SPIKED ELEUSINE. Eng. Eleu- 
sine coracaiia. Gevrt. 

THIEM. Burm. a serviceable wood of 
Tavoy. 

THIET-NEE. Bttum. A tree of Moul mein ; 
wood converted into boxes, tables, <kc. &c. — 
CaL Got. A'.r. 1802. 

THIGH . In Isaiah xlvii. 2, Ls tho phrase 
“uncover the thigh, pass overtlio rivers.' The 
action here alluded to is very common in 
Judin, where there are so few bridges. 

THIKEllEE. Beng. Uino. Phaseolus 
rad i at 11 s. 

Till LA K. TTind. Wikstrmmia salicifolia. 

TRLM-BO. Burm. Baliast. 

THIM-BO-NYAN. Buim. Batatas cdulis, 
Chois (j . 

TJILMMAPOO, an Indian grain-measure. 
See Tlieake. 

THOBAPAEIUJ. Tam. Cajanus Iiidicus. 

TTIOiU ; TAWARI, or TORI, dwell in 
the ihurs of Daoodpiitra, Beejnote, Nokc, 
Naokote and Oodur ; they own and hire out 
camels, but like the Bawuri and Klieugar, 
are great thieves, and are colled “ bhoot” 
or evil spirits, and sons of the devil. — 

THORN, of Proverbs xxiv. and 31, is sup- 
posed by Spreiigel to be the Alhagi inauro- 
rum. Tlie Tliorns of Proverbs xv. 19, is a 


species of Solanum. 

THORN APPLE. 

Jowz-mazcl, An. Umana, Maleal. 

Batura, Bekq.Qdz.TIind. Guz-giah, Pens. 

Kechubuh, Egypt. Banjdashti, ,, 

Pomme epineuse, Fii. Butro, Port. 

Stechapfel, Ger. Krishna dhatura, Sans. 

Batura stramoDium Lat. Kalu-attaua, Singh. 

Kachubung, Malay. Kari oomatay, Tam. 

Rotiubung, ,, Nalla oomati, Tkl. 

Ilummatu, Maleal. Tatura, Turk. 
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There are several species of Datura : and the 
whole plant of D. fastuosa has a rank odour, 
which may be detected at a distance. All parts 
possess medicinal properties. The seeds are 
brownish or black, flattened, kidney shaped, 
without odour, except when bruised, and have 
a bitter weakish taste. For the purpose of 
facilitating theft, and other criminal designs, 
the seeds are frequently given in India with 
sweetmeats, to stupify merely, but not with 
the intention of killing : although there is no 
doubt that for the latter purpose it has also 
been used. The root, dried leaves, capsules, 
and seeds are recommended by European 
medical practitioners in India, to be smoked 
in cases of spasmodic asthma. The white 
flowered tliorn apple is D. alba, Jhmpli.y D. 
fastuosa, Willd^ the purple flowered variety. — 
Faulhier. O' ShaiKjhnessy. IS ee Datura stra- 
monium, 1). alba, D. fastuosa. 

THORNY AMARANTH. Amarantus spD 
iiosus, Linn. 

THORNY CAPER-BUSH, Capparis hor- 
rida, fjinn. 

THORNY JACK. Artocarpus chaplasha, 
lloxh. 

THORNY QUINCE. Eng. /Egle mar- 
melos, Corr. 

TH(5RNY TRICHILIA, Tricliilia spinosa. 

THORNY VANGUERIA. Vangaeria 
spinosa. 

T1 1 OUT AY OIL. Anglo 1 See Oil. 

'ITiORUNGULLO, Can. Pongamia gla- 
bra 1 

THORUS MARA. Can. Biitca froudosa, 

THOSA NUN A. Tel. Cucumber seed 
oil. Oil of Guciirbita pepo. See Oil. 

THOSSA. Hind. Ficus Roxburgliii, F. 
macrophylla. 

TIIOTIJA-KUTTY. Tam. A wood of 
Tinnovelly, of a red colour, used for fur- 
niture of every description. This seems an 
illustration of tlie errors arising from using 
vernacular names. It appears to mean garden 
knife . — Colonel Frith 

THOW LANGNA of tlie Terai, Ilog-deer, 
Axis maculatus, Ham. Smith, Gray. 

THOUN-BEN, Burm. Artocarpus, spe- 
cies. 

THOUNG-THA-LAZ f A tree of Akyab 
which grows to a large size, but is not by any 
means plentiful. Its wood is used for oars 
and sometimes iu house-building.— Caf. Cat, 
Ex. 18G2. 

THOUNG-TPtU, a population on the 
Kar 9 n frontier speaking a dialect of the Karen 
language. The Thoung-thu, or southern inoun- 
tai^^rs, are scattered through Cambodia, 
Burmah proper, and tho Shan states, and are 
seen atMergui^audTavoy,-ifa50w,pp. 94,95. 
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THOUN-MYN-GA. Burm. A wood of 
Tavoy, used in building. — Mr, Blundell, 

THOURA, Hind. Mar. Conocarpus lati- 
folia. 

THOUSAND ISLANDS. A group of 
about 60 islands, in the passage from Bata- 
via to Banca. The most uortbern is in lat. 
5® 24' S., long. 106° 32' E. 

THOVARY PARPU. Tam. Cajanua In- 
dicus. Pigeon pea. See Burri toovar. Tour, 
Dhal, Dhol. 

THRAAN. Dot. Ger. also Fisch-trau. 
Ger. Blubber. 

THRACIA, a genus of molluaes. 

THRACIAN. See India. 

THRAS AETINiE. aSub-Fam. of birds with 
two gen. 5 sp., viz. 1 Paeudastur ; 4 Spizaetus. 


THREAD. 




Garen, 

Dut. 

Fio, 

Port. 

Fil, 

Fr. 

Nitki, 

Rus. 

Zwirn, 

Gkr. 

Hilo, 

Sp. 

D’liagha, 

Guz. 

Torzal, 

„ 

Refe, 

It. 

Nul 

Tam. 

Banang 

Malay. 

Nulu 

Tel. 

Thread is 

formed 

by twisting 

together 

fibres of cotton, silk, or flax. — 
McCulloch. 

Faulkner y 


THREAD OF THE EGYPTIAN LOTUS. 
See Nelumbium speciosum. , 

THREE-LEAVED CAPER TREE. Cra- 
tcova Roxburghii, R.Br, W. 

THRUSH. The blue rock- thrush, Petro- 
cincla cyanea is the P. paiidoo of Colo- 
nel Sykes, and it is distributed over south- 
eastern Europe and the temperate and 
torrid parts of Asia. By some it is supposed 
to be the bird alluded to in Scripture, 

“ the sparrow that sitteth alone upon the 
house-top." The difference in plumage be- 
tween sexes and young birds caused much 
confusion with the earlier Indian naturalists. 
Specimens likewise from the Himalayas have 
been found to have longer bills than individu- 
als from other countries, and accordingly 
Mr. Blyth named the latter P, longiroatris. 
This long-billed variety is common among the 
rocks of the N. W. Himalayas j it would 
seem this is a permanent race of Petrocimla 
cyanea, and peculiar to the more northern 
regions, inasmuch as all Dr. Adams procured 
in Ladak and Cashmere belonged to the 
above variety. The hill-black- bird, or blue 
water- thrush (Myiophonus Teramiuckii) is one 
of the most beautiful and common tenants of 
the Himalayan streams. It builds its nest 
on the cliff over the mountain torreiit; 
during incubation the male may be seen sallying 
forth, sporting from cliff to cliff, his melodious 
note sounding sweetly among the roaripg of 
the troubled waters. The sweet melodipus 
song of this species has a resemblttnce to that 
of the blackbird, but is softer* The blue of 
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the body is more intense on the breast, and 
forms a gaudy halo across the forehead. — 
Adams. 

The Pagoda thrush (Acridotheres pagoda- 
rum) is probably the bird referred to in Lalla 
Rookh ; — 

“Mecca’s blue sacred pigeon, and the thrush 
Of llindostan, whose holy warbliuga gush 
At evening from the tall pagoda’s top.” 

The Missel thrash, Turdus viscivorus, per- 
forms an up-and-down inigTation on the western 
ranges of the Himalayas, being found at high 
elevations in summer, and in the more shelter- 
ed situations of the valleys during winter. 
The black throated thrush (Turdus atrogula- 
ris) is generally distributed over the woods 
and cultivated tracts of these ranges. The 
black throat is wanting in some varieties, and 
there are several well marked similarities to 
what has been called the red-necked thrush 
(Turdus ruficollis), which Mr. Hodgson con- 
siders a distinct species. — AdaJ?is Sportsman 
in India, 

THRV^SSA. This genus, says Swaiuson, 
has the general aspect of the anchovy 

Engranlis,” but the body is broader, the 
mouth enormous, and opening almost verti- 
cally. A species that inhabits Tenasserim 
waters may be denominated the Thrysaa 
anchovy. — x1/aso?i. 

THSAN, an itinerary measure of China, 
equal to 28*633 miles. — S'mimond's Diet. 

THSIN, a name of the empire of China, 
taken from the dynasty of this name, applied 
to this country, has nearly always been some 
form of Sin, Chin, Sinte, China. The region 
in question was known to the ancients as tlie 
land of the Seres ; to the middle ages as the 
empire of Cathay. The name “ Chin” has been 
supposed to have come to Europe through the 
Malays, like many another word and name 
connected with the trade and geography of 
the far east, and to have been applied by 
them to the great eastern monarchy, from the 
style of the dynasty of TJisin, which a little 
more than two centuries before the Christian 
era enjoyed a brief but very vigorous existence, 
uniting all the Chinese provinces under its 
authority, and extending its conquests far 
beyond those limits to the south and the 
west. There are however reasons for believ- 
ing that the name of China must have been 
bestowed at a much earlier date, for it occurs 
in the laws of Manu, which assert the China 
race to have been degenerate Kshatriya, and 
the name occurs in the Mahabharat, compo- 
sitions many centuries older than the im- 
perial dynasty of Thsin. Marco Palo says, 

I shall take another Qccasion to establish that 
the statement in the Laws of Manu is partially 
true^ and that people from India passed into 
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Shensi the westernmost province of China, 
more than one thousand years before our era, 
and at that time formed a state named Thsin, 
the same word as China.” It is remarkable 
that, as the same scholar notices, the name of 
China is used in the Japanese maps. — Lassen^ 
i. 857-8; Panihitr, Marco PoZo, p. 449,550. 
See China. 

THSUN, or Tsum, a Cliinese long mea- 
sure nearly inches. — Simmond's Diet. 

THUAK. Hind. Euphorbia antiquorum. 

THUCKKALL Tam., also Sime thukkali- 
pallatn, Tam. Solaniim lycopersicum. 

THUG, a class of murderers and robbers, 
who sprung up under the first mahornedan dy- 
nasties. 500 were executed in Etawa in the 
reign of Akbar. It was on the discovery of 
thirty dead bodies in different wells of the 
Doab, that thnggeeisrn again came to tlie 
knowledge of the Calcutta Council in 1810. 
About the year 1830, it became known that 
no part of the whole of India was free from 
these murderers, and a department was form- 
ed by the British Indian (government, em- 
powered to suppre.ss them. This was effected by 
the officers of the Thuggee Department tracing 
out the members of the gangs by inducing 
prisoners to become approve! s. and ref<>rma- 
tories were established to reclaim both the 
children and the adult. By the year 1860, 
the gangs had become almost wholly destroy- 
ed. Gano is a class of thugs. — Saunders 
Magazine^ September 1852. 7V. of Hind. 
Yol. 1, p, 373. See Dacoity. 

THUGGANEE JOGI, See Jogi. 

THUHAU. Hind. Euphorbia nivulia. 

THUJA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order PinaceaB, of tlie section Cu- 
presseae. T. Orientalis Linn^ the Chinese Ar- 
bor-vitaj, grows in Siberia, Nepal, China, and 
Japan, and T. excelsa, Bong^ also grows in Ja- 
pan along with T. pendula, Lamb., the weep- 
ing arbor-vitae of Tartary. See Evergreens. 

THUJOP8IS DOLABRATA. S. Z. 
A tree of Japan. 

THUKALLUM. Malkal. Elettaiia carda- 
momum. 


THUL. 

Hind. 


T’hur, 

Chald. I q^ir, 

Pers. 

Taarn, 

Dan. I Tor, 

Sax. 

Tiir, 80s, 

Greek, j Tur, 

Welsh. 

Thurin. 

Germ. I 



The Kajputanah desert, running to the In- 
dus, is marked with t’hul, rooe and sand ridges, 
or Thul-ka-Tiba, some of which are very lofty. 
Thuff means an arid bare desert ; rooe is equal- 
ly expressive of desert, but implies the pre- 
sence of natural vegetation, in fact, the jungle 
of the desert. The word Marooat’hulli is com- 
pounded of the Sanscrit mri, to die ; and 
sPhali, arid or dry land ; which last, in the 
corrupted dialect of those countries, becomes 
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t’liul, denoting tracts particularly sterile, 
the converse of the Greek oasis. Each t*hul 
has its distinct denomination, as the t’hul of 
Kawjir ; the t’bul of Goga, <fec. 

T'hula are numerous in western Mar war, 
which is a corruption of Maroo-war, classical- 
ly Mnroo st’hulli or Maroost’han, the region of 
death. It is also called Maroo-desa, the 
country of death, which is synonymous with 
Mor-d’hur used by the bards, and though the 
term Marwar is now restricted to the country 
subject to the Rahtor race, its ancient appli- 
cation was to the entire desert between the 
Sutlej and the ocean. 

The t’hul of the Looni embraces the tracts 
on both sides of the river forming Jhalore 
and its dependencies. Jhalore is one of the 
most important divisions of Marwar, but the 
region south of the river cannot be included 
in the t’hul. When the Pramara race held 
paramount rule in Maroo-st’hali, Jhalore was 
one of the nine castles of Maroo. Jhalore 
has only the desert plants, the jhal, babool, 
and karih 

The t’hul of Tirruroe intervenes between 
that of Gogadeo and the frontier of Jesulmir. 
The name is from tirr, moist, and rooe. The 
t’hul of Khawur lies between Jessulmirand 
Barinair and abutting at Giraup into the de- 
sert of Dhat, is in the most remote angle of 
Marwar. The Sahrai find pasture for flocks 
of sheep and herds of buffaloes in this t’hul. 

The Malli-nat’li t’hul is also called Barmair 
formerly occupied by the Malli or Mai* 
hini, of Chohan, or as some declare, of Rahtor 
origin ; great numbers of camels, the best in 
India, arc reared here, 

Kherd’hur, the land of Kher, from the Kher 
plant, and from it also called Kherala and 
Kheraloo, the home of the Kher, was formerly 
occupied by the Gohil race, who robbed the 
caravans or kafila, as they crossed the desert. 
The Rahtor race drove out the Goliil, who are 
now the lords of Goga and Bhownuggur near 
the gulf of Cambay, and till lately swept tho 
ocean as far as Sofala or the Gold Coast, as 
pirates and slave-hunters. Junah Chotun are 
two ancient towns. Nuggiir Goorah, between 
Baymair and Nuggur Goorah, is one immense 
rooe containing deep jungles of Khyr, or Kher 
Kaijri, Karil, Keip, p’hok. 

Gogadeo-ca-t’hul, the t’hul of Goga, a name 
celebrated in the heroic history of the Chohans, 
is immediately north of Eendovati, and one 
description will suit both. The sand-ridges 
(t’hul-ca-teeba; are very lofty in all this tract ; 
very thinly inhabited ; few villages ; water far 
from the surface, and having considerable jun- 
gles. T’hul is the general term by which the sand 
ridges of the Rajasthan deserts are desig- 
nated. The term is identical with the Tor 
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and Thnr, mid Tull of other languages ; thus 
the Coptic T'hnl has the same meaning. 

Til Ills aro bare and arid tracts, contra- 
disfciiiguislied from rooe, jungle desert. 

The Tliiil, or desert of drift sand in 
the Sind S igor Doab, has Leia, Muzaffar- 
naggar, Dehra Ghazi Kb an, Jam pore, and 
Dhooiidoo on its skirts. Tlio sand lies in 
huge wreaths and liillocks, the latter often 
reaching the lieight of 40 or 50 feet above the 
general level of the country, which in, for the 
most part, destitute of vegetation, a few of tlie 
leafless pogh bushes, witli some jlnind and 
bur or peeloo, also occur, and occasional oases 
occur. There are small patches of ground, free 
from sand and like little valleys surrounded by 
low hills. The soil is everywhere strongly im- 
})reguated with kiillur, (impure nitrate of 
soda.) I'od's Hajasthan, vol. ii. p}). 2tK)-300. 
AnnalSy ih 280. Captain Dias in D. P. 26o 
0 /I 86 I. See Thurr. 

THUL-I-TAUIIA. Ar. the hill of repent- 
ance is on tlie Tigris, and is so named because 
of tliG tradition that when Jonas threatened 
the Ninevites, they went to tliis hill and vow^cd 
repentance. Tlio Gaelic Tillee lleltein, i. e,, 
the Iiillock of the fire of Jlaal, is a town in 
Perthshire, where the lleltane festival is held 
on old .Mny-day. 

TAUllUS is a mountain of Asica. Jab’i Tur 
is the mountain iicariMonut 8 ^iiiai. — Elliot. 

TIlUL KOOUEE, IJeno. llydrocutyle 
AkSiatica 

THUL-PUDMO. Peng. JTibiscus muta- 
bilis. 

THUM. Hind. Perchemia, sp. In Passa- 
hir, Tlium is the Fraxiiius xanthoxyloidcs, 
or crab ash, and in Kanawar it is Puliuriis 
aculeata. 

THUMBATAN-KAL Tam. Duliclios en- 
siformis. 

TIIUMI SAMPHUTA. Sec Tibet, Magar. 

TIIUNPERG, C. P., a Swedish botan- 
ist, who visited Ceylon in 1777, autlior (»f the 
Piora Japoiiica. He also laboured in Java. 

THUNPEliGlA, a genus of climbing |»lants 
of the natural order Acautbaceio, called after 
Thunberg. Amongst the species aro T. alata, 
of Zanzibar, T. angulata of iMadagascar, T. 
fragrans of Hindustan and the ghats of the 
peninsula, and T, grandiflora of all India. 
These jdants are grown from seed iii aiiygimd 
soil and bear flowers of various colours. T. gran- 
diflora has large flowers with no inner calyx ; 
the leaves are angular, cordate : the anthers 
bearded and spurred and it hangs in beautiful 
blue racemes, and is adapted for covering 
trellis work. T. fr.'^grans has a climbing stem, 
with cordate acuminate leaves somewhat 
angular at the base. A largo beautiful 
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creeper, N’way h^myo, Burm, with azure flow- 
ers, belonging to the genus Thunbergia, is a 
conspicuous plant in the forests of Purniali. 
The species are handsome climbing plants, 
with a fragrant odour, with wlute, yellow, 
and blue flowers ; they require a free rich 
sandy soil jukI plenty of drainage. The large 
varieties with blue flowers should be planted 
out and trained upon pillars, trellises or trees. 
Natives of the tropics ; raised from seeds, cut- 
tings, layers, and suckers . — ItiddelL Eng. 
Cf/(‘. Mason. 

THUNDA, Hind. Cold, cool. Thunda- 
eburi a coid-kaife. Thunda-karna (lit. to 
cool), laying the ulluins, etc, away. Thunda- 
inussala, seasonings. 

TiniN(l-P>AlN\ See Shan 
TI H FNG -1 1 SEN^- TAN. PuiiM. Gardenia 
florida, Linn. 

TIUJNG SIHN-P.VN. Pitrm. Garlic. 

Til UN HI. Htni>. Thimu? Hind. Taxes 
bacon ta. 

T 1 1 UN K I T- PUS H PA . M a l k\ l. C litorea 

ternntea, Linn. 

'I'lIUN-N A-KA. Tajnf. A wood of Tiniie- 
vclly, of a \vhiti.sh brown colour, used for 
makiiiL^ trunk.s. — CaloneC Frit- 

TMUOC, the (Chinese “ chih,’' cubit, or 
foot, and the generic name for tlie measure of 
length in Cocliiii China, which varies accord- 
ing to circumstances. Those more commonly 
empli>yed are : — 

Metro. Eng. Inches. 

1. ^riiat used for in ensur- 
ing sliip.s for tlio ser- 

vico of (jorhs ... O’405 = 15’04.'>255 

2. That used for wood at 

Turoii ... 0-425 r- 1G-732G75 

3. That nieiilioiicd liy 
Tal)erd in his valuable 

Ao.uiiitic Dictioii.aiy.. 0'l872G - 1918301346 

4. Tliat usod hy th(‘ king 

for jm.*a.suring si lies .'iiid 
otlior cloths in his 
transactions with for- 
eigners .. 0 594 23-386374 

5. M’hat used by the nat ives 

inllioTnnm market .. O’Gl :== 24-01631 

6. Tliat used according to 

Morrison ... O G1968 25-57855128 

— Sin/n/.ou(is Jjidion art/, 

TIIUIVI'EE, A musical instrument, 
TJlU-UA-l’EE. Pltrm. Calophyllum spe- 
cies 

TllUlU) — ? San.seviera zeylanica. 
TllUlUjKUrj. Peng. IJydrocotilo Asia- 
tica, Linn, 

THUPiNEL. Punjabi. Benthamia fragi- 
fera. 

THUUU and Parkur, is a sandy desert in 
Sindh. The desert talookas of Omerkote con- 
sist of a narrow strip of sand hills and waste 
lying north of the Ritnn of Ctitch, and stretch- 
ing about 130 miles from district Mahomed- 
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Kban^s Tanda on tlie west, to tbe Jodlipote ' 
frontier on the east. The principal town is 
Oinerkote, situated between tlie desert and 
the plains. It has h)ng been the acknowledg- 
ed capital of this part of tlie country, and 
with its mud fort, was considered tlic key to 
the desert, commanding the high road between 
Marwar and Sindh. 

THUS 'i Frankincense. 

THUT. Hind. Salvia lanata. 

THUTU YELl, Malkal. Solanuin trilo- 
batuin . 

THUYA. See Thuja. 

THVVOOT-TA-I3AT. Burm. Achras sapota, 
Linn. 

THY ? A tree of Akyab, Avliicli grows 

to a large size, and is j)leiitilul in the Ihimree 
and Sandowav districts, its wood is used for 
posts and firewmod. — fjal. Cat. Kx. 1 bG2. 

TM Y-KA-DAH, Burm. hirytlirina, species. 

THY-KA-DO ? A tree of Akyab, which 

grows to a large size, but is not very jileiiti- 
ful. It is used for furniture. — Cal. Cat. Kx. 
1862. 

TH YM BRO. Burm. A good strong dura- 
ble wood of Tavuy, used in boat building. — 
Wall 

THYMKL.AC KW], Lindl, A natural order, 
the Mezcreum tribe of plants. 22 Geu. 17 
species occurring in India, viz. 14 Da^ihne ; I 
Linostoma and 2 Cansjera, Dapliiie viridillora, 
Wall, occurs in China. 1). Cannabina, Lour, 
groAVs in Nep.tl and Cochiii-Cliina, and a soft, 
smooth and tough puper, the celebrated Ne[>al 
paper, is made from its inner liark. This 
order of plants is very uniform in character, 
and is iunned of shrubs or herbs with 
simple and alternate leaves, axillary or ter- 
minal tlowers. All ac*rid stimulant principle 
abounds in most of tlie species liitlier- 
to examined, which j»os.>esses very valu- 
able medicinal ])r()peitie.s, though not de- 
void of dangerous jiowers, if taken in exces- 
sive doses. A crystalline substance named 
Dapliniue has also been separated from the 
bark of some species of Daphne. — O'ShaiKjh 
nessy, faye. 599. Voiqt. 

THYM.H LFAVFD GKATIOLA. Ga- 
tiola monnieria. 

THYMUS ClTllIODOllUS. Lemon Thyme. 
Kng. 

THYMUS VULGAIUS. Linn. 

JTasha, Arab. I Ipar, Hind. 

Garden Thyme, Encj. | 

All erect plant, sometimes procumbent at the 
base, or clothed with a hoary pubescence. 
It is a native of the south-west parts of Eu- 
rope, in dry plains and on hills and unculti- 
vated places free from woods. It has a pun- 
gent aromatic odour and taste, is cultivated for 
culinary purposes, used in soups, tkc., and many 


varieties of it are met with in gardens. It is 
a delicate plant to rear, best by seed, grown 
in pots, but it may be increased by slips, and 
dividing the r»)ot, It is raised from seed, 
requires a sandy soil and free drainage. — 
liiddelL Jaffrejj. 

THYNAN. Burm. — ? A tree of Akyab, a 
small wood used in liouse building It is not 
very plentiful, — (led. Cat. Ex. 18G2. 

THYRSUS of Bcicclius, was brought by 
him fnun the east. 

TMIYRUS. See Enrylepis. 

TMY-VaLA veil Maleal, roots of Gyn- 
aiidropsis pentaphylla. 

TIJYZAU-HOONG— Burm.? A tree of 
Akyab. It i.s small and plentiful, and its wood 
is u.scd for colouring thread. — Cal Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

ITAMLE. Hind Ficus Roxburghii, 

T'lAN. Hind. Acer criticum. 

ITANAC ? See Simi.tdm. 

TIAN-SIIANG. See Arians. 

'ITAUI, Hind, Solaiium verba.scifoliuni. 

TIARIDUM JNDICUAl. Scum. 

Heliot.ropinm Iinlicnni L. H. cortlifoliuij Mernch. 

Hati Shuni. Bkno. Tt.4 kodnkii Tam. 

Indian Kng. Tal inaui. Tel. 

Cenja pat.sj.i,. ]\r.\Lii;AJ.. 

This annual ]>]aiit grow.s in Chittagong and 
Travancore among.st i uhhi.sh in rich and rank 
soils. It is used in medicine. 

TIAR, a race in IMalabiir who foini the 
ma.ss of tlie Held labourers, bur tlicir chief 
avocation i.s to collect and lorm coarse sugar 
from tlie juice of the palm. Tlieir WL'iiien are 
exceedingly pretty, w'iih mmsse.s of long hair. 
They follow the [lolyundric cnsiom for all the 
brothers to have but one wife among them. — 
Markham, p. .‘1 16. See Teer, I’eyar. 

Ti.AUriANDllA. Him). Viburnum fceteiis. 

T I A A ]Sj G . *See CV >y a 1 1 . 

TIB.V, in the runjali, inferior sinidy, dry 
soil. 4^iba inean.s iiilloek, and the term is 
especially applied to uneven sandy ground 
of a s«)inewdia,t higli level. See lihiir, 

TIBAREM. See Chaldea. 

TIBBA, a mound, liiil, moiinlain. 

TIBBAN A8AAD ABOO KARIBA. 
See Kaba. 

TIBBOO. In thcBerbergroup of languages, all 
that is not Arabic in the kingdom of Alorocco, 
all that is nut Arabic in the French provinces 
of Algeria, and all that is not Arabic in Tunis, 
Trip'di, and Fezzan, i.s Berber. Tlie language 
also of the ancient Cyrenaica, indeed of the 
whole country bordering the Alediterranean, 
between Tripoli and Egypt, is Berber. The 
extinct language of tlie Canary Isles was 
Berber ; and, finally, the language of the Sa- 
hara is Berber. The Berber languages in their 
present geographical localities are essentially 
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inland languages. As a general rule, the springs enclosed by a small square stone 
Arabic is the language for the whole of the building surmounted by a dome. Their waters 
sea coast, from the Delta of the Nile to the consist of a strong solution of muriate of 
Straits of Gibraltar, and from the Straits of soda with a considerable intermixture of iron 
Gibraltar to the mouth of the Senegal river, and sulphur. There are several other springs 
On the southern borders of the Sahara the in the immediate neighbourhood, but they 
Berber langunge is conterminoiis with the are not turned to acconut. The place is known 
Wolotf, Serawoolli (?), Fuh«li (?;, Sungai, by the name of El Hamam, the generic word 
Howssa, and Bornu (?) languages ; its south- for baths. Its ancient Hebrew name, Em- 
ward extension, on the eastern half of Africa, mans, has a similar signification. Above 
being sufficiently wide to embrace the wliole the springs, on the sides of the western hills, 
area of the Great Desert. To the east its from this as far as to Tiberias, are numerous 
extension from north to south is less ; the caverns. — Robinson s TravelSy Palestine and 
Tibboo language being spoken a.s far west as Syria, Vol. L p. 124. 

Fezzan, and as far north as the oases of Augila 'riBE'f is .arranged by its people into 
and Si wall. The remarkable miignitude of Kham Yul or Eastern Tibet, called alsi) Pot- 
the Berber area was known to the authors of chenor Great Tibet ; Woi Tsang or Tibet Pro- 
the Mithridates. per, and Ari or N. W. Tibet. Tibet is also 

Tibbu of Lyon and Hodgson seems to be- called by the people Pot or Bod, or Bod Yul, 
long to the Nubian class, and to bo Libyan the land of Bod, .and is called by the Chinese 
or Lybes. For Egypt and the parts con- Si-Tsang. Tibet, in the language of Ladak, ia 
nected with Asia by the Istlimus of Suez, tlie called Bod, and a Tibetan Bod-Pa, whence the 
permanent influence of Arabia beyau under word Butaii of the plains, applied to Tibet, 
the successors of Mahomed. For Abyssinia, Tibet is also divided into upper, middle, and 
and the parts about the Straits of Babelm.aii- little Tibet, .and extends from Lliassa to Gil- 
deb, the permanent influence of Arabic beg.an ghit, a distance of 1,200 English miles. Little 
at a period anterior to liistory, as manifested Tibet contains about 12,000 square miles, is 
by the constitution of the old ^Ethiopic Ian- about 170 miles long, and lies between 74'* 
guage and its derivatives — Dr. Latham in and 76^ 35’ E. Little Tibet or Bultistaii, 
Rep. Brit. Ass. 1847, pp. 210, 21.5. is called by the Kiishmiri Sri Butan. Tibetan 

TIBELEBU, the name of a tree in Cunara districts are Khapolor, Chorbad, and Keris, 
and Malabar, also named Nambogiun. The on the Sh.ayok river. Khartakshe, Totto and 
wood is close grained, and for general house Parguta on tlie Sing ge chn ; Shigar on the 
•building purposes used as a strong durable Shigar river, and Balti atid Rongdo on the 
wood, it may be procured from eight to thirty- Indus. Tibet i.s mentioned by Abu Zaid ul 
six inches in diameter, and from twenty to Hasan in A.D. 915, by Ibn Ilaukal in A. D. 
thirty-five feet long--- Ldye Forests 0 / J/alabar 950, by Abu Rahaii in 1030, and by Edrisi 
and Cannrn, in A D. 1154. Some suppose that Marco Po- 

TIBERIAS, a lake in Palestine .anciently lo entered Tibet, but the wonderful stories 
called the Sea of Chirinereth, from its vicini- which he tells of its ]>eoi)le iTidicate tliat he 
ty to the town of that name. Its Scripture wrote from hearsay. Marco Polo sojourned 
names are the Sea (»f Galilee, so called from in the hills of Ihidakshan for the sake of bis 
its sitixatiorr on the Avesteru borders of that health, and ho describes the countries of 
division of Palestine, and the Lake of Genne- Wakham, Pamer, Bolor, and Kashmir, And 
zareth, from the neighbouring land of the notwithstanding the wide spread fame of 
same name, and a].so the Sea of Tiberias, from Prester John, the first Europeans seem to have 
the contiguous city of Tiberias, now known visited tins country i)i the middle of the se- 
by the name of Tabaria, the only Large venteenth century. Y'uLSuiig or L’hassa, the 
city existing on its shores. The lake is residence of the gr.and Llama, is the capital of 
about fifteen miles in length, and six to nine Butan or Northern or Upper Tibet. Loh or 
in breadth. Lake Tiberias was the scene of Ladak is the chief town of that part of Butan, 
one of our Lord’s miracles, Luke viii. 23,24. called Middle Tibet, and Lskardo is the 
“ There came down a storm of wind on the principal place in Little Tibet, The Bulti 
lake, and they were filled with water, and were or natives of Little Tibet say that Ladak, la- 
in jeopardy. Then he arose, and rebuked kardo, Khopalu, Purik, Nagyr, Gilghit and 
the wind and the raging of the water, and Astor, are distinct Tibets. The people of 
they ceased, and there was a calm.” The Ladak are buddhists ; those of Little Tibet 
town of Tiberias ia situated on its western are shiah mahomedans. In their marriages 
shore, nearer the northern than the southern the bride comes to the house of the groom, 
end. Within about a mile from the town, and j Cultivation in Little Tibet is carried on en- 
close to the edge of the lake, are some hot tirely by irrigation! The language of Tibet 
HO T 110 
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has thirty simple letters, out of which fifteen 
different sets are formed, which may be used 
with a prefix of some other letter. Thumi 
Sambhuta was the first who tauglit the Tibe- 
tans the use of the Kashmirian characters, 
which remain unchanged to this day. More 
rain falls in Tibet tlian in Ladak, approaching 
even to a rainy season. Slavery is a Tibetan 
institution. Polyandry is common. The gra- 
vel of its steppes yields gold, but the value of 
the crude borax of its lakes is far greater 
than its precious metal. The tea trade of 
Tibet is carried on in the form of blocks; 
weighing about 8 lbs. and which sell at from 
12 to 48 shillings each. According to Dr. 
Scott in vol. XV. of Asiatic Uesearches when 
the Boti of Upper Tibet fit^dit with a Deb 
raja or governor, or with Pilos, if any one be 
killed, both parties rush to obtain the bod 
and the successful party take out the liver and 
eat it with butter and sugar. They also mix 
the fat and blood with turpentine, and make 
candles which they burn before their idols. 
The bones of persons killed in war are used 
for musical pipes, 'i’hey make beads from 
the skulls, or set them iu silver as water 
cups to be used in their religious ceremonials. 
Chevalier Bunsen observes {Report Brit. 
Amc. 1847) that according to Cliinese tradi- 
tions, Tibet is the land of their earliest recol- 
lections, and Dr. Latham {Reix Brit,, Assoc, 
1845) says that in addition to their gramma- 
tical analogy, there is an absolute glossarial 
affinity between the languages of Tibet and 
China : and that the Cliinese, Tibetan, Bhu- 
tan, Burmese, Siamese, and all the so-called 
monosyllabic languages are allied to each other. 
Bhot according to Latham, is a word traceable 
under the appellations of Bult in Bultistan. 
But in Butan, 15et in Tibet, or in such words 
as the Bhooteya or Bhotya; and, in ethnology, 
comprises the Little Tibetan.^, the natives of 
Ladak, the Tibetans of Tibet Proper, and the 
closely allied tribes of Butan. Haiti, or Biilti- 
yul is called Palolo or Balor by the Dard, and 
Nang Kod by the Tibetans. It is preserved by 
Ptolemy in Byltm. Part of tlie Bhot country is 
frequently called Skardo or Iskardo from the 
name of its well known fort and capital. Balti 
proper is a small table land, and with that of 
Deotsu, is about 60 miles long and 36 broad, 
the mean height of its villages above the sea 
is about 7,000 feet. The Balti people of 
Little Tibet, the Byltae of Ptolemy, though 
Tibetan in language and appearance, are all 
naahomedans, and differ from the more east- 
ern Tibetans of Le (who call themselves 
Bhotiaor inhabitants of Bhot,) by being taller 
and less stoutly made. Their language differs 
considerably from that of Le, but only as one 
dialect differs from another* The Bhot of 
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Ladak is strong, hardy, short and square, 
with a decidedly Mongol physiognomy — by 
which is meant a flat face, broad cheek, de- 
pressed nose, very large ears, oblique and 
narrow eye curtained at the coners, black 
hair and low stature, their average height 
being 5 feet 6'1 inches : the skulls are Jess 
Mongolian, having a capacity of 72 cubic 
inches, 80 cubic inches being a fair capacity 
for a European. 

The Grand Llama is a Bhot. The ordinary 
monk or priest in Tibet is the Gylong, above 
whom are the Llama or pre.sidents, and 
below whom are the Tohba and Tuppa. 
The Tuppa is a probationer who is ad- 
mitted into tho establishment to which he 
would attach himself at the age of 8 or 10, 
and receives instruction accordingly. At 15 
lie becomes a Toliba, and at 24 a Gylong, 
provided his acquirements be sati.sfactory. 
There are two sects, the GyJlupka, who dress 
in yellow, and the Sbammar in red, the 
Shammar Gylong beim: allowed to marry. 
The Bliot of the Tibetans liave been extend- 
ing westward. As a general rule, the Hi- 
nialava divide Hindustan from Bhotland, 
but there are Bhot in several parts south of 
the crest of those mighty mountains in Garh- 
wal and Kurnaon. The people of Le, the 
eastern Tibetans, call themselves Bhotiah, or 
inhabitants of Bhot. They are not «o tall 
and are stouter made than the Tibetans of 
Balti or little Tibet, \Vho, though Tibetan in 
language and appearance, are all mahomedans* 
M’hon is the name given in Tibet to all the 
hill people between the plains of India and 
Tibet, Tlie Tibetans and Nepalese are Mon- 
gols, and have all the characterstics of the 
Mongol race. In Tibet, the sovereign Llamas 
are deposited entire in shrines prepared for 
their remains, which are ever afterwards 
regarded as sacred and visited with religious 
awe. The bodies of the inferior Llamas are 
usually burnt and their ashes preserved in 
little metallic idols, to which places are 
assigned in their sacred cabinets. Ordinary 
persons are treated with less ceremony — 
some are carried to lofly eminences where 
they are left to be devoured by ravens, kites, 
and other carniverous animals. But they 
also liavo places surrounded by walls where 
the dead are placed. The Mongols some- 
times bury their dead ; often they leave 
them exposed in their coffins, or cover 
them with stones, paying regard to the sign 
under which the deceased was born, his 
age, the day and hour of his death, which 
determine the mode in which he is to be in- 
terred. For this purpose they consult some 
books, which are explained to them by the 
Llamas. Sometimes they burn the corpse^ or 
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leave it exposed to the birds and wild beasts. 
Children who die suddenly are left by their 
parents on the road. In Spiti, in the N*. W. 
Ilinnilaya, when a person dies, the body is 
sometimes buried, or burnt, or tlirown into 
the river, or cot into small {)ieeos and burnt, 
admonitions are made over the body to the 
departed spirit, such as do not trouble your- 
self, you cannot enter it (meanin;^ the dead 
body), in summer it quickly becomes corrupt, 
ill winter it freezes and is too cold for you. 

Bhot means Tibet ; Uliotan tlie end of Tibet : 
Balti includes Hasora, Uon|u;do, Rong-ynl, 
Sliagar, Skardo, Haiti, Parkuta, Tolti, 
Khartaksho, Kiris, Khaybaln a)id Chorbat. 

Ladak or the Bot Fa of Tibet, includes 
Spiti, Zengskar, Pnrik, Siiru, Ilembako (Dras) 
Ladak proper or Le, Nubra, Pong, llupsbu 
and Hanle. 

Tlio language of the Bliotiab of Tibet, the 
Bhutiab or Tibetan, is also that of Bhutan 
and is a connecting link between the polysyl- 
labic and monosyllabic languages. (Jarbwal 
is to a large extent Bhot 

Dras adjoins Kaslniiir the iutercommuni- 
catiou being by the Zoji pass a remark- 
able depression of ll,;jO() feet, through 
which flow the moist winds of Kashmir and 
Dras is the most humid and fertile province 
of Tibet. Tibet is reckoned by GutzlatF in his 
‘Life of the Emperor Taou Kwaiig,’ page 227, 
to comprise an area cf 30, 200 square miles ; 
and to have a populah'oii of about six millions. 
Tibet, os thus indicated in the enumeration 
of the dependencies of China, embraces Little 
Tibet or Balti, the ca[)ital of which is Iskar- 
do ; Western Tibet, the principal town in 
which is Leh, and Tiliet Proper or I'kistern Ti- 
bet, having Lossa as its capital and chief city. 
Following Ilurnboldt, Dr. Thomson divides 
Tibet into two graml divisions : the wes- 
tern one, and the eastern one. Western Ti- 
bet, is a highly mountainous country, lying 
on both sides of the Indus, with its long- 
er axis directed like that river, from south- 
east to north-west. It is bounded on the north- 
east by the great chain of mountains, to which 
Humboldt, following Chinese geographers, has 
given the name of Koiiiilun, by which it is sepa- 
rated from the basin of Yarkund. On the 
south-east, its boundary is formed by the 
ridge which separates the waters of the Indus 
from those of the Saiipu,” To the north- 
west and south-east, its boundaries are some- 
what arbitrary, unless the political division 
of the country be had recourse to, which, 
depending on accidental circumstances, en- 
tirely unconnected with physical geography 
or natural productions, is so liable to change 
that its adoption would be extremely incon- 
venient. lu drawing a line of separation be- 
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tween India and Tibet, in those parts where 
mountain chains are not available for the 
purpose, regard the latter to commence only 
at the point where the aridity of the climate 
is too great to support forest trees, or any 
coniferous tree, except juniper. As limited 
by these boundaries, Western Tibet in- 
cludes the whole valley of the Indus and its 
tributaries, down to about 6000 feet abovo 
the level of the sea ; a considerable portion 
of the upper course of the Sutlej down 
to between 9.000 ami 10,000 feet;, and small 
portions of the ui)pcr course of the Chenab, 
of tlie Ganges (Jab navi) ami of the Gogra. 
Tlie above very elaborate definition of boun- 
daries, however, is founded mainly, as re- 
gards the limits of India and Tibet, on the 
geographical distribution of plants. 

The second grand division, or Eastern Ti- 
bet, is an exceedingly mountainons country ; 
it contains immense masses and ranges of the 
most rugged mountains in the world inter- 
spersed with extensive plateaus and deep level- 
bottomed valleys along the streams and rivers. 

The Tibetans do not recognize a continu- 
ous chain of mountains running parallel to 
the Itimahiya; nor are they acquainted with 
“ Kounliin” as the name of any mountain 
range. They are familiar with the Ilimalnya 
on one baud and call it Kangri,” which 
simply means Sitowf/ region^ and they know 
that the country of the Mongols, or Mon- 
golia, lies parallel to it on the other hand. A 
great distinguishing feature in the physical 
gei»graphy of Ensteni Tibet is the Yaroo river 
or iSanpoo of English maps. Thus cliaracteris- 
cd,in popular estimation — which is not found- 
ed on tiic physical features of the country, on 
its natural productions, or on political divi- 
shuis of territory, separ-ately or jointly, — 
Eastern Tibet is bounded on the north- 
west by the Kangtisce range of inountains. 
The highest portion of the ‘‘Kangtisce” range 
is believed to be the “Kylas,” of Strachey and 
a greatly elevated tract of country extending 
from the base of this range ; on the north by 
Mongolia, on the cast by the Sifan and 
Sechuen provinces of Cliirm, and on the south 
by the Himalaya, from the point at which it 
is pierced by the Brahmaputra on the east, 
to the meridian of tho Mansarowar and Ra- 
wau Rud Lakes on the west. The general 
direction of tho Kangtiaee range is north 
and south, and it is said to connect the Hi- 
malaya and Mongolia, as by a cross-bar. It 
runs to the east of the Mansarowar and Ra- 
wan Rud Lakes, its highest point is said to 
exceed in elevation any portion of the Hima- 
laya, and four large rivers have their sources 
in different parts of the range, viz., the Singh 
Kbawab or Indus, tho Langehoo Khawab 
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which runs through Ladak, the Marchaoe 
Kliawab which is known as the Gogra, 
and the Tamchuo Kbawab or Yaroo, the great 
river of Eastern Tibet. In the city of Las- 
sa and over the whole of Tibet, “ Geawa 
Keniboochi’’ or the “ Grand Llama” is nomi- 
nally the supreme authority in temporal and 
spiritual affairs. Pi is residence is in I^atala 
Goonipa, which is on the north side of Lassa. 
M. Hue says, that “Lassa” in the Tibetan 
language means “ Land of fSpirits.” The Mon- 
golians on the same authority call this city 
‘‘ Mon-che-dhot,” i. e., Eternal sanctuary. Che- 
boo Llama gave the following interpretation, 

“ L’ha” rneams G')d, “Si,” abode or resting 
place, hence it is the city of God, or the Eternal 
. city. There are two resident envoys from China 
called ‘‘ Ampa” stationed at Lassa, subordi- 
nate to them are two great ofticers — Chinese, 
designated Daloo-hc : their rank and occupa- 
tion are those of general ofHcers. Next to 
these are two l^hopun who act as Paymasters 
of the troops, and perform the duties of our 
Adjutant wnd Quarter-master Generals. They 
are also Chinese. One of the Daloo-he, and 
one of the Phopun are generally stationed at 
Digarchi. These officers oonsiitute the gene- 
ral staff of the army in Tibet. Next in rank 
are three Chonghar. They are Chinese, and 
Military Oominanders ; one is generally sta- 
tioned at Digarchi and another at Tingri near 
the Nepal frontier of Tibet. Below these 
are three Tingpun, non-coimiiissioned officers 
— also Chinese. There are no other Chinese 
military officers in Tibet. The usual num- 
ber of Chinese troops, all Mantclioo Tartars, 
in Tibet, does not exceed 4,000 men. Sta- 
tioned at P^assa 2, OUO, Digarchi J,000, Giaiig- 
tchi 500, Tingri 500. The above shews that 
the Chinese functionaries in Tiiiet are jaditical 
and military officers only. All Civil appoint- 
ments are held by Tibetans. The local tempo- 
ral government of Tibet is headed by the 
Grand Llama, entirely guided in all political 
and military affairs and mainly so in civil 
affairs by the Chinese Ampa and the emperor 
of China. 

The first officer is the Chcmcling, the se- 
cond Kaudooling, the third Tengeliiig ; they 
are all Tibetans, and the Chief PAamas— Awa- 
tari — of Goompas bearing those names. The 
principal Goompas at Lassa and its vicinity 
are the 

Genden Ooompa. 3,500 Llamas Chcmchung, 200 Llamas 


resident resident 

and and 

itinerary. itinerary. 

Leea .'),.500 „ Kandooling. 200 „ 

JJepoong 7,500 „ Tengelling.. 200 „ 

Gentoo 600 „ ChechooJing. 300 „ 

Grume 500 „ Monjida 

Ghenamge 1,000 ,, I’aeling.. 1,000 

Chalang 


From the three Llama counsellors, the cm- 
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peror of China nominates the Noume-hen, 
** Nome Khan” of M. Huo, who may be calL 
ed President of the Council, or Prime Minis- 
ter. Gealchup Noume-hen is the proper title, 
which being translated, is **the image of 
Geawa” or the Grand Llama. He is Regent 
when the Grand Llama is a minor, and at all 
other times is the alter et idem of his holi- 
ness. The Noume-hen is always one of the 
three great Llama above named. At his death 
or removal from office, he is succeeded in the 
Noume-hen’s office by one of the two rernaiu- 
iiig counsellors, always however under orders 
of the emperor. His successor must, as in 
the case of a “ Grand Llama,” be an awatar, 
i. e., he must re-appear in the flesh as 
a child and be raised to that position. 
Of equal rank with the Noume-hen, but 
having no temporal authority, is the Genden 
Tepa Llama ; he is next to the Grand Llama 
himself, the liighest clerical authority. He 
is finally appointed by the emperor, being in 
the first iii.stance chosen on account of his su- 
perior attainments and sanctity by the local 
authorities. He is chief of the great monastery 
of Genden. Tho persons privileged to tjike 
a [»art in the selection and recommendation 
of the Genden Tepa, for his holy offlee, are 
the Noume-hen, the two Ampa, and the four 
Sliapee. Tliey propose him for election to 
e Grand Llama ; after his approval, the Am- 
pa procure liis appointment from the emper- 
>r. The Genden Tepa is chief fLlama of a 
! Gomnpa, but not an awatari Llama. Next in 
I rank and power to the Noume-hen are the 
four Shapee. They are not Llamas, are 
.always Tibetans, and the j^rincipal executive 
ofli»!ers of tho Government in the Financial, 
Keveiiue and Judicial departments. These 
departments are not separated and under dis- 
tinct officers. The Shapee are the highest 
Judicial officers in the Civil and Criminal 
Courts. Next to the Genden Tepa is tho 
“ Llama Yeung'ing” tiie private guru, or high 
priest of the “ Grand Llama.” He is also 
appointed by order of the emperor, and is 
sometimes an awatari Llama, but not always. 
Ills office is to teach and train the Grand 
Llama in childhood and youth, and lead him, 
if he can, afterwards. This is indeed an im- 
portant personage in the Buddhist world, 
being no less than the keeper of the Grand 
Llama’s conscience. The nomination to this 
post being in the hands of the emperor, fur- 
nishes an interesting clue to the extent of 
the imperial power over the church of Tibet. 

The Che Kap Kempu Llama is a church- 
man of great influence in the Government. 
He appears to represent the Grand Llama in 
the council of state and in the deliberations 
of the Shapee. He may be called Secretary 
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or Minister for the church, and the Shapee I 
may, correctly enough, be called the Financi- 
al, Judicial, Bevenue and Home Secretaries, 
or ministers* 

The Treasury is managed by two officers 
named Jhassa; both are Llamas, and act 
conjointly, although one of them is treasurer 
on behalf of the “ Grand Llama,” and the 
other on behalf of the Noume-hen or tempo- 
ral estate. They are assisted by two sub- 
treasurers styled Shonjote. Four officers de- 
signated Da-pun are the commanders of the 
Tibetan troops, and act as Civil and Politi- 
cal Commissioners on occasions of frontier or 
other disturbances ; they are Tibetans, and 
not Llamas. The ordinary course of official 
promotion is from a Da-pun to a 8hapee ; of 
equal rank to the Da-pun is the Che pun, 
who is however a Civil officer and acts in all 
departments as deputy to the Sliapee. Shate 
Shapee was the energetic Commander-in-Chief 
of the Tibetan army which opposed the Ni- 
palese under Jung Bahadoor. The Shapee is 
often employed as Commissioner on deputa- 
tions in Civil affairs either judicial or fiscal, 
and all the cases sent up by the Police for 
trial before the Shapees are forwarded through 
this officer. All appointments to the offices 
above noted, require the confirmation of the 
emperor. There are seven classes of officers, 
viz. : 

Tinkpun . — Superintendent of Police and 
Jails. 

Sherpankpa , — Assessors to the superintend- 
ent, and to act as checks on his proceedings. 

Boopun . — Military officers subordinate to 
the Da-puns, but also employed in civil affairs 
when required. 

Jongpun * — Collectors of revenue and ma- 
gistrates in the interior. Tliey hold office 
generally for three years only. They are all 
laymen. One of these officers who is employed 
in the district of Gar, known to us asGartope, 
is named the Garpun. He has charge of the 
salt and gold-diggings in that direction, both 
of which are valuable. In the Kampa coun- 
try to the east of Lassa, these officers are 
styled Markam teje, 

Giapun . — Subordinate military officers, 
non-commissioned. 

JMngpun,’— Ditto, ditto, 

Choopun, — Ditto, ditto, privates are called 
Ma Mi, which means “ fighting men.” 

The patronage of these seven classes of offi- 
cers nominally lies with the Gealchup Noume- 
hen, but the Chinese Ampa have a veto if 
they desire to exercise it, and the working of 
the system is to procure the approval of these 
high officers to the appointments before they 
are made. 

One of the Ampa annually visits the Nepal 
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and Ladakh frontiers. In 1846, Keshen waa 
the only Ampa or representative of the em- 
peror in Tibet, but he was otie of the eight 
Tongiong of the empire, and specially deputed 
to arrange Tibet affairs at that time, and the 
usual system of two Ampa was then suspended. 
When Keshen was ordered to be executed for 
having sold the interests of his couittry to the 
British during the war, his life was spared 
at tbe entreaty of “ Sac Llama,” the friend of 
the emperor Taokwong,” and sentence of 
banishment in chains was substituted, Snbse- 
qjiently, at the urgency of the same Llama, 
Keshen was appointed viceroy to Tibet. 
Affairs at Lassa and throughout Tibet were 
in great confusion at the time; three Grand 
Llamas had died by }joisoii in a few years, and 
the Noume-hen was suspected of the crime. 
Keshen had the opportunity given him of re- 
deeming his fame, and he did so by re-estab- 
lishing order in the country, and convicting 
the Noume-hen. It is a curious fact, however, 
that he proceeded from his banishment in 
Manchouria to his Government at Lassa in 
chains, that is to say, lie wore a gold chain, 
the badge of punishment, round his neck, con- 
cealed by his garments, nor was it removed, 
and his forgiveness complete until he quitted 
Lassa as Governor of Sechmen. The Nonme • 
hen and the four Shapee have the entire con- 
trol of the land assessment, commerce, cus- 
toms, and other sources of revenue, and no 
accounts of the revenues or the disbursements 
of Tibet are required by the emperor. The 
Chinese troops and all the Chinese officers in 
Tibet are paid by China and in money ; the 
Tibetan troops by assignments of the Govern- 
ment share of the laud tax. There is no 
money revenue sent to Pekin, an annual em- 
bassy with presents only in cloths, images, 
boi>ks, incense, &c. There is a fund in Patala 
Goompa to which 100,000 rupees is added 
aniuuilly, never opened except in time of 
great war expenses ; it w\as opened to repel 
Zorawar Sing the Sikh general, who invaded 
Tibet from Cashmere in 1842. The Ampa’s 
pay is 140 rupees per day, and he gets large 
presents while travelling in Tibet. A 
Shapee’s pay is 140 rupees per mensem 
from China, and he has lands and other 
emoluments from the Grand Llama. They 
have no artillery in Tibet ; the cavalry is 
mounted on ponies ; the principal troops 
are infantry, and great pains are taken to 
make them good marksmen. Prizes and 
promotions are the invariable rewards of good 
marksmen. The Chinese or Tartar troops 
are kept quite distinct from the Tibetan 
ones, which are only a militia called out 
when required, and not regularly paid. 
The Imperial troops quartered in Tibet 
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do not exceed 4,000 men) and the Tibetan 
force is not so strong. There are 2,000 
Imperials at Lassa, 1,000 at Digarchl, 500 
at Giangtchi, and detachments at Phari 
and Tingri. The last named post is on the 
high road from Kathmandu to Lassa, and is 
situated on a plateau called the “ Tingri 
Maydan” by the Nepalese. The Imperial 
troops are armed with long matchlocks, to 
which a rest is attached. The Tibetans have 
very few firearms, being provided with bows 
and arrows and short swords. The powder 
is of a very inferior description, and it does 
not appear that the troops are ever practised 
in military manoeuvres. The Tibetans of 
the higher class wear Chinese satins in the 
warmer seasons, and the same lined with 
fur in the cold ; all others, male and female, 
wear woollens in the warm, furs and sheep 
skins in the cold weather, arid never go 
about without boots. The men do not go 
about armed. The common people never 
wash during the cold season ; very spar- 
ingly at other times. The reason given 
for this being that the skin of the face cracks 
and ulcerates from the cold, if water is applied 
to it. The people of towns, who do not go 
much outside the house, wash occasionally, 
but the universal prejudice is strong against 
ablutions of the person, and it is equally ex- 
tended to their clothing, whicli is worn in a 
filthy and greasy state. Soap is high priced 
and little used in Tibet ; the supply is 
from India, through the Cashmere traders 
via Ladakh, and from Nepal. A small 
quantity also goes from Bengal through 
Bliootaii and Sikira. There isS a grass in the 
country, or a plant resembling grass, the 
root of which, pounded with water, makes 
a lather and is used for wa.shing clothes. 
Travelling in the winter and indeed gener- 
ally is performed on yaks. The women ride 
astride on them like the men, and they are so 
masculine, and dressed so much alike, that 
it is difficult to distinguish between them. 
A Tibetan village or town is never sur- 
rounded with filth, as in India. To every 
house there is a privy, and the contents are 
carefully preserved for manure. In towns 
the contents of the privies are sold annual- 
ly, and those of people of wealth sell highest, 
hi some situations, where the soil is suita 
ble, saltpetre is made from the earth about 
the pi Ivies, but the regular supply of this 
article, which is used for making gunpowder 
only, goes from India. At the time of the 
Sikh general Zorawar Singh’s disastrous in- 
cursion from Ladakh into Tibet as far as 
Gartope in 1842, there was a good deal of salt- 
petre taken into Tibet through Sikim, also 
sulphur and lead bullets. 
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The dead are not burned or buried, but are 
exposed on high places to be devoured by vul- 
tures. For this business there is a class of 
men who make it their sole vocation. They 
are called “ Raga Tongden they are a low 
race held in dislike and shunned, but they are 
generally rich ; they go about to the living, 
begging and extorting money. When refus- 
ed or ill-treated, they retaliate with abuse, 
which is often successful. “ Very good,” say 
they, ‘‘ you won’t give us alms now, you will 
come into our hands some day, and we will put 
a rope round your neck, drag your body 
through the streets, and throw it to the dogs,” 
and the latter part is the frequent fate of the 
poor man’s body, as these men keep numerous 
dogs to devour the bodies. The bodies of the 
wealthy are carefully disposed of ; they are car- 
ried in a litter to the top of a hill, set apart for 
the purpose, the flesh cut in pieces, the skull 
and bones pounded in a mortar, and when all 
is ready a smoke is raised to attract the vul- 
tures, who collect in thousands to eat it up. 

The Chinese have spacious burial grounds 
at Lassa and Digarchi, and there, as in their 
own country and wherever they reside, they 
are well cared for and ornamented. The Las- 
sa one is said to contain 100,000 tombs. In 
the time of Waugh, a celebrated raja of Las- 
sa, there was an insurrection against the 
Chinese, which ended for the time in the an- 
nihilation of the whole army, and the mas- 
sacre, by the Tibetans, of the whole Chinese 
population. The funerals of the Chinese at 
that time were estimated at 4,000. This 
massacre was punished by the emperor with 
signal vengeance, and since that time the 
Chinese supremacy has been finally establish- 
ed all over Tibet. There was a petty insur- 
rection in 1843, in which many Chinese were 
killed. There are twelve great annual Festi- 
vals, viz. Bumteung, Kansupecha, Chushupe- 
cha, Gesupecha, Nesupecha, Gosungpecha, 
Gyajeepecha, Lallupecha, Chindupecha, Dudii- 
pecha, Kagyurpecha, Lukphopecha. Fechais 
equivalent to Puja, On the anniversary of 
the death of a Chief Llama of a Gooinpa, there 
is a great festival and illumination. At Ta- 
shi Lumbu, three such are held annually. 
The “ Lassea Morun” festival of M. Hue is 
properly called the “ Lha-sa Meuhlum.’' 
It is the anniversary of the first proclamation 
of the religion of Budha by Sakya at Lassa, 
The year is divided into four seasons. First, 
Chid, or early spring, February, March and 
April. Second, Teuh, or spring proper, May, 
June and July. Third, Yirrh, or rains, Aug- 
ust, September and October. Fourth, Gunhy 
or winter, November, December and Janu- 
ary. Some showers and southerly winds oc- 
cur in Chid. In Teuh, it is temperate and 
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dry, but showers, thunder and lightning occa- 
sionally prevail. In 1845, a great earthquake 
was experienced in the jProvince of Kham 
north-east of Lassa. It was most severe in the 
district of the Dirgi Raja. About 3,000 men 
were killed, and a Goomba destroyed by the 
opening of the earth. About the year 1820, 
the district of Komp in the province of 
Kham was visited by a severe *»hock ; one 
village was destroyed by the opening of the 
ground. During Yirrh, there is constant but 
not heavy rain and hail in September and Oc- 
tober. Frost begins early in November and 
increases all through the winter. Heavy falls 
of snow are rare except on the mountains. 
Only three kinds of soil are recognized ; a 
blackish one, a reddish one, which is describ- 
ed as rather clayey, and a- grayish colored one, 
which is also clayey and contains a good deal 
of sand. The last is found along the beds 
of streams and yields good crops. The 
reddish soil is also fertile ; it frequently 
contains gravel and stones ; it is tlie prevail- 
ing soil in the tract called Diiigcliain, which 
extends along the northern face of the great 
Himalayan chain from Tamang to Keroong, 
but this region is quite barren. Moan eleva- 
tion 16,000 feet at least. The blackish soil 
most abounds in the districts or pro- 
vinces of U and Chang ; it is the most 
fertile of all, but also contains stones and 
gravel. The fertility of the culturable soil is 
highly spoken of, and 40 and 50 fold in 
wheat is considered the average. Crops are 
generally very certain, and blights or other 
accidents rare. Early frost sometimes over- 
takes the harvest and spoils the grain, when 
the grass is at the same time burnt up, and 
this causes scarcity and famine, ft is then 
the granaries are opened and the corn mer- 
chants make their fortunes. There is no in- 
terference with tlie price of grain. It is 
always dear compared with India, but varies 
considerably ; and the principal cause of 
scarcity appears to be the early setting in of 
frost. This is said to be induced by conti- 
nued clear nights which are greatly dreaded 
in harvest time. Wheat, barley, and other crops 
sowed in April and May are reaped in Septem- 
ber and October; all are irrigated. The 
peach ripens at Lassa in October and No- 
vember. It is sun-dried and preserved. 
No grapes are grown at Lassa. The whole 
supply of raisins is received from Ladakh. 
The plough is used in all old cultiva- 
tions ; yak, bullocks and ponies occasion- 
ally are trained to it. The plough is 
the same as the Indian one, made entirely of 
wood, except the stock, which is pointed with 
iron. Timber for ploughs is imported from 
Sikim and Nepal. Rhododendron Hodgsoni 
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and birchwood make the best ploughs. Cul- 
tivation in fresh lands is done with the hoe. 
The Tibetans do not use a harrow, the grain 
being covered in with the hand. Barley in 
Tibet takes the place of potatoes in Ireland ; 
four-fifths of the population live on it. 
Neither wheat, barley, nor peas will come 
to maturity as a paying crop in any part of 
Tibet without irrigation, and the water 
flooding of the fields, by which they derive a 
fertilizing effect from the frost, is equally 
necessary to prepare the soil for these crops. 
Wheat requires three or four irrigations or 
waterings from the time the seed is sown till 
the ear bursts, after which it will ripen with- 
out further watering. The flooding of tlio 
lauds ill winter, and watering of the crops in 
summer, are principally effected from drains 
or canals cut from the rivers ; very littio water- 
ing is performed from wells. The whole of 
the arable lands along tho Painom river, and 
the most of it on tho Yaroo San poo, are ter- 
raced, and have maintaining walls of stone 
raised a little above the surface of the fields. 
Great pains are taken for the equable distribu- 
tion of the water by running it off from terrace 
to terrace, and it is applied from tho leather 
bags when it cannot be brought to run on 
particular spots. Watering freely is indis- 
pensable to all crops in Tihet. The atmos- 
phere is so dry, and the soil so destitute of 
moisture, that without it the sun burns up 
the crop before it comes to ear. In a land of 
so little rain, and witii an atmo.sphere so dry 
and sun so scorching as to render irrigation 
and free watering indispensable, the questions 
which naturally arise are, what extent of area 
can be watered from the rivers by canals and 
drains 1 and is there more arable land in Ti- 
bet tlia»» admits of being irrigated from the 
rivers ? To answer the first quevStion, it would 
be best to refer to the statistics of the Nile irri- 
gation, ill illustration of the extent to which 
land on either side of a river may be irrigat- 
ed by artificial mesns, not by tho overflowing 
of its banks, which is not usual by the Yaroo 
of Tibet, and is tlierefore not to be taken 
into the comparison. But to reply to the 
second question : the culturable land on 
either bank of the Painom river, from its 
source to Digarchi, has not a maximum 
breadth any where of more than four miles, 
i.e., eight miles in all for the extreme breadth. 
In many places, however, the river is closely 
confined by mountains. From Digarchi to 
Giangtchi on the Yaroo, one day's sail, the 
culturable land on either side the Yaroo varies 
from two to four miles. From Giangtchi till 
the Yaroo escapes from the Kambola range, 
its course is exceedingly tortuous, generally 
through great mountains, and it has but a 
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very na,rrow bed of culturable land in a few 
places. It is closely pressed in by great 
mountain ranges in the KamboU district, and 
elsewhere in this portion. The utmost esti- 
mated extent of culturable land in the Yaroo 
valley, from the point at which it leaves the 
Kambola range entirely to the junction of the 
Kechooor Lassa river, is a total breadth, both 
banks included, varying from 20 to 40 miles. 
There is more fiat land on the south than on 
the north bank of the Yaroo. The Kechoo riv- 
er is closely hemmed in by mountains on the 
eastern bank ; on the western bank it has a belt 
of about four miles of culturable land only. 
These particulars will afford some assistance 
for reckoning the culturable area of the finest 
part of Eastern Tibet, and will shew it to 
be very small indeed compared with the 
total area of this rugged country, and it is 
universally asserted that the land is every 
where dependent on river irrigation for its 
fertility. On this subject M. Hue says, *‘Pau- 
lon, fine purple cloth, scented sticks and 
wooden bowls, are the only good manufac- 
tures ; neither is their agricultural produce 
remarkable. Tibet being almost all covered 
with mountains and intersected by impetuous 
torrents, furnishes its inhsibitants with but 
little soil suited for cultivation ; tlie valleys 
alone can be sowed witli any prospect of 
reaping a harvest.” When the Yaroo does 
overfl(»w its banks, the sediment it leaves is 
fertilizing. The Yaroo soil deposit is gene- 
rally light and sandy. Three feet of digging 
brings you to the water at Digarchi, which 
stands in the flat and low delta of the Painom 
and Yaroo rivers ; 20 feet is required at Kam- 
bajoiig. Kambajong is a police station in Ding- 
cliam. (See Hooker's Himalayan Journal and 
Map), Many Tibetans believe that the Paiiiom 
rises in Sikim, but its sources are no doubt, 
as given by Turner, in the vicinity of the 
Eamchoo Lakes north of Phari. A horse 
dak is four da 3 "S fr(»m Digarchi to Lassa, a 
boat by the Yaroo takes 12 days to the dis- 
embarking place nearest to Lassa. It is 12 
days’ journey to the Salt Lakes from Digarchi 
due north. 

The number of crops is very limited ; wheat, 
barley, buckwheat, peas, turnips, and a little 
mustard comprise the whole. There is no re- 
gular rotation observed. As in India with all 
crops, so it is in Tibet. Wheat is grown for 
generations in the same ground varied in some 
places by barley or buckwheat, about three 
times as much barley being grown as wheat. 
Allthe Suttoo eaten with tea is roasted barley, 
and this may be considered as the staple 
article of food for all travellers. At Digarchi, 
Giangtchi, and generally in the province 
of Chang or Tsang, grain is more plentiful 


than in the neighbouring province of U ; in 
the former 10 to 15 seers (20 to 30 lbs.) of 
wheaten flour per Company’s rupee is reckon- 
ed cheap, and in the latter about half the quan- 
tity is so. The dung of animals is so much in 
request for fuel, that scarcely any is used for 
manure, nor is there any spare fodder or other 
vegetable matter available for composts. Hu- 
man ordure and ashes arc therefore the princi- 
pal manures in use ; both are carefully preserv- 
ed, and very valuable. In the towns the con- 
tents of public privies are a source of revenue 
to the Government, and lodging-houses have 
privies attached to them which are most jea- 
lously watched. The contents of these places 
are removed by a class of people who prin- 
cipally live by the occupation, and are the 
filthiest of all the population, which is every- 
where atid in every grade very dirty. They 
work wMth their hands at their vile occupation, 
and in the middle of it, unwashed, may be seen 
drinking hot tea, and eating raw and sun-dried 
flesh close to the piles of ordure. Ashes are 
mixed with the ordure, and this is reckoned 
the best of all manures. Liquid manure (or- 
dure with water) is also in use, but sparing- 
ly. This mode of using manure is probably 
taken from the Chinese. The crops grow 
nearly free of all weeds. The Tibetans 
reap witli an un toothed sickle, the crops 
being all cut close to the ground to save 
the fodder. Wheat is tied up in small sheaves 
and stacked on the ground, or in yards 
near tlie houses. The corn is beaten out by 
the flail as in Europe, the women taking a 
part in the threshing with the men. This is 
done with great care, so that not a grain is 
lost. There is also a kind of hackle used for 
beating out the corn, a beam eight or ten 
fe«t long, toothed with iron spikes, through 
which the sheaves are drawn. The winnow- 
ing is performed in the open air. The grain 
is ground into meal by water-mills. In some 
villages mills are built by subscription, 
and tbe parties use them in turn. There 
are public mills also. The millers in these 
take one part in 20 as payment. There is a 
great press at the mills for two months after 
the harvest, when they are going day and 
night, as frost sets in in November so hard that 
they cannot be used again till tbe spring. 
There are no windmills in Tibet, although, 
in no country in the world is there a more 
steady wind in the cold season. A Chinese 
soldierisvery highly paid in Tibet ; i.e., begets 
as much as 12 to 16 India Eupees per 
mensem. The Tibetan soldier has noregu* 
lar money pay. He is allowed the Govern- 
ment share of revenue on a portion of land, 
bis own farm or another, and this does not ex- 
ceed 40 or 50 India Eupees per annum, 
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Masons, carpenters and other artificers can 
earn from eight annas to one rupee a day in 
the towns ; common labourers three and two 
annas. Gold and silver-smiths are highly paid, 
eight annas in the rupee for fine work is the 
usual rate. The bread in use is all unleavened, 
and cooked on heated stones or gridirons. 
The poor people make their bread with coarse 
wheaten flour and water ; the better classes 
with fine flour and butter. It is a sort of heavy 
biscuit, made in a long twisted loaf -I ike shape. 
The sweet and pure farinaceous taste of the 
fine flour of Tibet equals the best Cape or 
American flour. Rice is only eaten in Tibet 
by the Chinese and the richer Bhotias. The 
whole supply is received from Bhootan and 
Sikim. The Tibetans do not cook and eat 
it plain as the Indians and Chinese do, but 
m^e it up into large balls with butter and 
sugar, using it as a pudding and sweetmeat. 
The staple food of the country is “ Champa,” 
called Snttoo in India ; it is finely ground 
flour of toasted barley. It is universally eat- 
en and without additional cooking, and is ex- 
cellently suited to the people of a country 
which is so ill-supplied with fuel. Mixed up 
with hot tea and formed into solid balls, it is 
called Paak.” Prepared with lukewarm water, 
it is called Sen. Travellers often carry the 
“ Paak” ready made in skins, and eat it as they 
go along ; but if it is possible to get fuel, they 
prefer making a jorum . of tea, and having the 
paak warm and fresh. The Tibetans are great 
eaters when they are in plenty. Tea is drunk 
at all houses, and at every meal, and is re- 
gularly used four times a day, i. e., in the 
morning early, about 8 a, m., at noon, and in 
the evening. Fi‘r breakfast, which is always 
eaten at daylight and before washing of 
hands, flice or mouth, the favourite dish is 
Took-pa, a sort of broth made with mutton 
or yak’s flesh, champa, dry curds, butter, 
salt and turnips. This is eaten without 
bread, and followed by a cup of scalding tea. 
They never drink tea when it is the least cold, 
and if a foreigner allow his cup to cool and 
then drink it, ho is considered a very careless 
fellow. An attendant is always on the watch 
when tea is being served, and replenishes 
the cup with a ladle or from the hot teapot, 
until you cry “Hold, enough,” or empty 
out your cup, and put it in the breast 
of j^our cloak, the usual receptacle of 
many necessaries to a Bhotia. The snuff 
bottle, thick woollen nose cloth, tea cup, bits 
of dried flesh, &c., are all huddled here, with- 
out remorse, and it is a most filthy receptacle. 

PeUy a carbonate of soda, is found all 
over Dingcham and Tibet, south of the 
Yaroo ; it appears as a whitish powder on the 
surface of the soil, never in masses under 
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ground. It is not used to make soap or 
otherwise in the arts ; a small quantity is al- 
ways put into the water with tea ; it is con- 
sidered to improve the flavour, and it gives a 
high brown colour to the decoction. It is 
generally used in medicine. 

Chulla, or Borax, does not seem to be pro- 
duced in any part of Tibet south of the Yaroo 
river. It is largely imported into Digarchi, 
whence it is distributed to the other parts of 
Tibet, and to India via Nepal, Sikim and Boo- 
tan, whence it finds its way to Calcutta and 
Europe. The general direction of the Yaroo 
is easterly. 

Sicha^ Saltpetre, is produced generally in 
Tibet, and manufactured at the large sheep- 
folds, where composts of sheep’s dung and 
earth are formed to produce it. 

Moghecy Sulphur, is not found in Tibet. 
India exports this article for consumption 
at Lussa, where gunpowder of good quality 
is made. The ciiarcoal of the poplar (changma) 
and of the willow (langrna) are considered the 
best for gunpowder, and this is fortunate, as 
these two trees alone attain to any magni- 
tude near Lassa. 

Lenchay common Salt. Three sorts are 
known in commerce, Sercluty white and 
best ; Chetrna, reddish and good, Pencha, 
yellowish and bad, contains soda or magne- 
sia and earthy matter. All the salt consumed 
in eastern Tibet is said to be the produce of 
hikes or mines situated to the north of the 
Yaroo river, or comes from “ Lache,” a dis- 
trict lying between Digarchi and Ladak, 
which is traversed by the Yaroo. Still there 
are people who assert that it is also dug out 
of the ground. The salt-producing districts 
are the most rugged and inaccessible that 
can be imagined ; men and sheep only can 
reach the salt deposits, and the elevation 
prevents their being worked, except for the 
warmer half of the year, April to November, 
Thousands of sheep are employed in carrying 
the salt from the deposits to places accessible 
to yaks. These latter animals carry it all 
over Tibet in loads up to 160 lbs. Sheep in 
open places will carry 20 to 24 lbs. : but in 
the vicinity of the deposits, the riiggednesa ia 
so great that eight to ten lbs. are as much as 
can be safely put upon them. Snow falls 
annually after November in the salt-producing 
tracts, and covers the ground or two months 
or more. The elevation of these places can- 
not, it is believed, be under 22,000 feet. At 
Digarchi, 1st quality, 2 Rs. per maund, or 20 
lbs. for I shilling. At Giangtchi, 20 per 
cent, dearer. At Lassa, 5 Rupees per maund, 
or 8 lbs. for 1 shilling. Digarchi, the nearest 
salt mart, may be twenty days’ journey on 
horse-back from the nearest salt lakes. It 
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is believed that salt is now in course of 
being deposited in a lake at Tinke in Ding- 
cham — near one of the sources of the Arun 
river, but it is not worked, and great pains 
are taken to conceal the fact, as there is a 
prophecy that whenever salt shall be found 
in the lakes of Dingchani, the glories of 
Tibet shall be on the wane ; which means, 
that a rush shall be made from all aides for 
the salt, which will render the exclusion of 
strangers ineffectual. Salt is given to shee^i 
and cattle in Tibet, but not to horses. 

Doh so, stone charcoal, or coal, is nowhere 
found in Tibet. It is known in that country 
as a produce of China, whicli is seen at Siling 
and other marts on the Tibetan confines of 
China. 

Ser, or gold, is found in the sands of a 
feeder of the Yaroo which flows from a country 
called “ Shapdiik,” and falls into the northern 
side of the Yaroo to the west of Digarchi. 
The greater part of the gold of Tibet is the 
produce of mines or diggings. The Yaroo itself 
does not yield any gold-washings. There are 
no mines of iron, silver, copper, quick-silver 
or lead in Tibet. All these metals, and their 
oxides, are imported from China. 

Yellow Arsenic, ** Pabea” is found at Te- 
loongchurfoo, near the borders of China, to 
the north and west of Lassa, 

Pen- she. Amber. Tibetans always wear 
Large opaque amber-like beads in their neck- 
laces ; but the substance is not a produce 
of their own country, nor is it amber ; it is be- 
lieved to be expissated turpeutine-gunda feroza, 
mixed with some hardening material. F ric- 
tion makes it smell of turpentine. It is 
brought from Siling and other marts of China. 

Turquoise, Gya-yeu, or China stone. Pe- 
yeu, Tibetan stone. Te-yen, Cashmere stone, 
is greatly prized in T’ibet, and every one 
wears it, real or imitation, in rings, necklaces, 
earrings and amulet cases. The best are very 
rare, and although found in Tibet, no one 
can give an intelligible account of the locali- 
ties. “ A great merchant of Tibet named 
Chongpo, who traded, ages ago, with India, and 
once crossed the seas beyond India, brought 
the finest real turquoise to his native country. 
From that time the stone has been known 
there, and like coined money, it continues to 
circulate in the country as a medium of ex- 
change.” The imitations brought from China 
are made of common earthen-colored or other 
cona positions. They are easily detected. Those 
imported via Cashmere are real stones but 
not valuable. Their only test of a real stone 
is to make a fowl swallow it j if real it will 
pass through unchanged. 

Digarqhi to Punchooling 3 marches. 
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Direction at Digarchi north-west across the 
Yaroo. 

Route to Salt Mines. 

Stations. Marches, Stations. Marches. 

Amringjonp; 4 N. W. Bomet 3 N. 

To Nackchang.... 8 N. W. Lon-kur^un 10 N, 

Sang-zang Lhoda 6 N. W. Tarokeban.. 2 N, 

Sakojoug 7 N. W. Borgpagege. 3 N, 

Tot-hen 8 N.W. ToSaltMineS 1 N. 

Being 55 marches for loaded men, each 10 
miles, say 550 miles. 

Route to the Gold diggings is the same as 
far as Sangzang Lhoda, thence to Kasha 10 
marches, N. by W. To Komnnk, 5 ditto, N. 
Two more marches to Gold diggings, N, 
These marches may be each 12 to 15 miles. 

The larger mammals are 

The Goa — An antelope. 

Gnow — The Ovis ammon. 

Rigong — Hare. 

Kiang — Wild ass. 

Lawn — Musk deer. 

Shaoo — A large deer, Cervus affinis Vel. 

C. Wallichii. 

Cheu or Chiru — Antelope Hodiisoni. 

Dong — The wild yak of Tibet The fiercest 
of all known ruminants. It will rarely ellow a 
man to escape alive if it can come up with 
him. It is generally hunted on Inuseback, 
the great aim being to detach one from the 
herd. It affects open grassy places and goes 
in large herds. Its favourite pasturages being 
ascertained, in the midst of these the hunters, 
who are on foot, throw up circular enclosures 
of stone a few yards apart, the hunter taking 
up a position in one of them. When a ‘^Dong” 
is within shot, the liunter having fired at him, 
instantly quits his encloMire for another ; for 
as soon as the animal hears the sht>t, whether 
he has been hit or not, he, guided by the 
smoko of the discliarge, rushes furiously on 
the enclosure, and commences knocking it to 
pieces. When the hunter gets another shot at 
him he retires again from his slieJter to a fresh 
enclosure, and so on, till he has killed his 
game. The ordinary size of the “ Dong” is 
four times that of the domestic yak, it is black 
all over, having occasionally si white streak 
in the forehead. Tlie horns of a full grown 
bull are said to he three feet long, and the 
circumference must be immense. The common 
mode of describing it is to throw out the 
elbow, bring the fingers to the ribs and point 
to the circle thus formed as the size of the base. 
It is used by the grandees of Tibet at marri- 
ages and other feasts, when it is filled with 
strong drink, and handed round to the com- 
pany. Nothing more commeudatory of the 
host’s jovial ty can be said, than that “ he 
regaled his guest out of the Dong’s horn.” The 
horns so used are finely polished, and mounted 
with silver, or gold, and precious stones. 
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tt is common in t>, Tibetan goompa (Lama- 
serai,) to see a stufft'd “ Doug” atauding in 
front of theimai-eof MahaKali, at wliose shrine 
the animal is thus figuratively sacrificed ; axes 
and other instruments of sacrifice are ranged 
around the image. Strange that buddhists 
should preserve this feature of hinduism in 
their places of worship ; nut more so however 
than, as Hiio describes, that a Llama should 
nearly go into fits on seeing a louse from his 
tunic impaled for the microscope, wliile the 
whole of his countrymen and co-religionists 
are among the greatest slaughterers and con- 
sumers of butcher’s meat in the world. 

Peg 00 — the Yak. 

Cow — small, like the cow of Bengal. Hair 

long. 

Sauh — cross between cow and yak. 

Sauh Yak — produce of cow by y ak bull. 

Ba Sauh — produce of female yak by bull. 

These are great milkers, better than yak or 
cow ; tail half C()W, half-yak. Females give 
young with bulls or yaks, best produce with 
yaks. Elevation of ahoulder less than in the 
yak. Hair long but less so than the yaks. 

Look — Sheep, four principal varieties ; 1st, 
Chang Look, or northern sheep, very large 
wibli fine wool. Flocks of 400 to 1000 tend- 
ed by one man ; — 2nd, Sok Lo(jk, rare, but 
greatly prized ; it is a doomba or heavy tailed 
sheep, comes from the province of Sok hitu- 
ated to the east of Lassa ; wool not very 
fine; — 3rd, Lho Look, a very small sheep 
generally white, sometimes black, is bred 
principally about Lassa ; wod very fine 
and like the shawl wool ; — 4tli, Changuiupo 
Look ; abundant about Geroo and in Ding- 
charn, generally very large line sheep, all with 
wool white, very fine and soft. The flesh of 
all the Tibet shee[j is fine grained and good. 

Pea Ra — Tibet goat, small, hairy, of all 
colours. Hasan under coat of fine wool, simi- 
lar to the shawl wool, but there is no shawl 
wool trade from Eastern Tibet to India at 
present. Flesh pretty good. 

Phak — Pig, two varieties. The Lho Phuk 
or southern pig, is most abundant to the south 
of Lassa, and is similar to the Indian village 
pig, and the small China pig now abundant 
in Lassa and other towns : no wild hogs 
anywhere in Tibet. The Chinese butchers in 
Lassa blow their pork and take in the 
country folks greatly by its fine appearance. 

Oha — Common Fowl, generally small in Ti- 
bet, and there is no large kind as in Sikim, 
where the fowls are remarkably large* 

Damjha — Ducks, not eaten by the Ti- 
betans, but greatly prized by the Chinese, for 
whose use only they are bred near and in 
Lassa. 

Damjha Cheemoo- -Goose, not eaten by the 


Tibetans, but much liked by the Chinese. 

Gang Sir^ Qung Kur^ Chaloong^ and Toong 
Toong — comprise the numerous wild fowl, 
swimmers and waders, which migrate from 
India in March and April, and return in Oc- 
tober and November ; they are all eaten, but 
not extensively. There is a sort of prejudice 
against killing them ; but as they all breed on 
the lakes and rivers of the country and are 
most numerous, the eggs are found in great 
quan lilies. The people who live by gathering 
and selling these eggs never rub a nest of all 
its contents, but take about half the eggs. 
This forbearance arises from the general aver- 
sion to taking life which prevails in Tibet, 
and it has its reward, us it is supposed that 
the birds if entirely deprived of their young, 
would not again return. 

Uhuuyoo — a wild Dog, reddish colour. 

Koong — the Civet, is brought from China 
and inhabits the Chinese borders of Tibet, 
it IS mottled rather than striped. 

ISik — Leopard, Tibet or contiguouscountries. 

Tajh — Tiger do. do. 

Bomh — Bear. A red and a black species. 

Nekor-nelm-. — a large sheep, or goat, or ante- 
lope, ft)uiid in the very nigged mountains north 
of the Yaroo river, and in the neighbourhood 
of the salt mines or lakes. It is four feet 
high, has very largo horns, sloping back, and 
four feet long, has a ttxii 15 inches long, is 
sliaggy, and of various colours, sometimes 
blacii and red. 

No ieeciies, musquitoes or peepsa in Ti- 
bet ; and maggots or Hies are never seen there. 
There are no bees or wasps in Dingcham or 
Tibet proper. In the valley of Choombi, 
a good deal of fine honey is found, which is 
exported to 'libet. 

The lakes in Tibet are full of fish ; one 
kind named choolap," grows to the weight 
of 8 ibs. ; it is not well flavoured or deli- 
cate. Enormous quantities are taken by 
the hand in the winter season ; when the lakes 
are frozen over, a hole is made in the ice to 
which the fish immediately rush, and are then 
pulled out by the hand. Salt is not used to 
preserve fish, they are gutted, split up, the 
tail put ill the mouth and allowed to dry in 
the open air, they keep in this way for a 
year. The principal lakes on this side the 
Yaroo are Yamdo, Yeuintso, liamchoo, Kala, 
and Chomotetoong near Dobta. 

The number of sheep in Tibet is extraordi- 
nary. The flocks are immense, and a person of 
no consequence whatever will have 2,000 or 
3000 sheep. The large owners have as many as 
7,000. The fleece is taken once a year in May 
or J une. The ewes breed twice a year. The 
great lambing season is in April and May, 
the other in October and November. Many 
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of the autumn lambs die from the cold, but 
this is not considered any great loss as the 
skins are so valuable. A cloak of iamb skins 
made of fourteen skins is worth 25 Tibet 
rupees, or 10 India rupees. The rams (two or 
three for every hundred ewes) remain with the 
ewes always, but after the ewes are in young, 
the rams have a sort of breeching put on 
to prevent aniioyauce to the pregnant ewes. 
The males are gelded when quite young or 
up to a year old ; the prices vary from five to 
seven Tibet rupees per head, i.e., two to three 
India rupees. 

The Government dues on sheep farms is 10 
per cent, in kind, every three years ; tliis is 
in addition to a general tax of one rupee 
per door on all houses per annum. 

During the summer season, but little fresh 
meat is used. The Tibetans do not like to 
boil it, and are not partial to it raw unless it 
has been dried. In November there is a 
great slaughtering in the towns, and a wealthy 
man in the country will kill two hundred 
sheep at this time for his ye.ir's consumption. 
The animal is butchered, skinned and gutted, 
and then placed standing on its feet in a free 
current of air. It becomes in a couple of 
days quite bard, and white, and is then ready 
to eat. It is kept in this way for more than 
a year, and undergoes great vicissitudes of 
climate without spoiling. It has been seen at 
Darjeeling in the rains quite dry and hard, 
and in no way decomposed. When long 
exposed to the wind of Tibet it becomes so 
dry that it may be rubbed into powder be- 
tween the haiids. In this state it is mixed 


clay mortar. Goats are also reared in consi- 
derable flocks, but principally on account of 
their milk. The fiesh of the sheep is infinite- 
ly preferred. The milk of yaks, cows, sheep 
and goats is used alike for making dried 
curds and the various preparations of miUc 
u.sed by these people. The milk of mares 
does not appear to be used at all in Eastern 
Tibet. Although ponies are extensively bred 
there, the number of other cattle renders it 
unnecessary. Fowls are of a small breed, and 
are reared with some difficulty. The large 
fowls of Sikim and Bootau are much prized 
there. The Tibetans do not care about 
fowl as an article of diet, and it is only since 
the period of the Chinese supremacy that 
fowls, pigs, or fish have been used by them. 
Even now in the places remote from Chinese 
posts, pork and fowls are not to be had. The 
Chinese must have pork, eggs, fowls, and 
around Lbassa, Giangtchi, Digarcbi and other 
places, and their stations, these are reared for 
Chinese consumption. 

In July and August severe fevers are not 
uncommon ; cholera is not known ; dysentery 
occurs, and is often violent, sometimes proving 
fatal in four days. Cough and diseases of 
the chest are not prevalent. 

Ophthalmia is very prevalent and very se- 
vere. Itinerant occulists go about the coun- 
try and are in good repute : they never per- 
form operations, but cure by application of 
unguents and washes. Three days travelling 
in the snow without hair-blinds is sure to 
produce ophthalmia. 


with water and drank, and used in various Skin diseases are by no means common, al- 
other ways. The Tibetans eat animal food though the people are so filthy in their habits, 
in endless forms, and a large portion of the The most dreaded and the most fatal of all 
people eat nothing else. The livers of the diseases is the small-pox. The people fly the 
sheep and other animals are similarly dried contagion, leaving their homes in the most incle- 
or frozen, and are much prized. To a person , ment weather. Inoculation is regularly perform- 
unused to the dried meat of Tibet, the liver is ! cd annually in the warmer seasons. Two me- 
represented as peculiarly distasteful ; it is bit- 1 thod.s are in use, one by incisions on the wrist, 
ter, and nearly as bard aa a stone. The fat the other is effected by inhalation. A plug of 
is simply dried, packed in the stomachs, and cotton which has been impregnated with small- 
thus sent to market or kept for home use, pox virus and dried, is introduced into the noso 
The skins furnish clothing for the working and left there for two or three days, at the end 
classes and servants. All classes in Tibet of which time symptoms of the sinall-pox ap« 
put on furs of some kind at the commence- pear. This method was introduced from 
ment of the winter. It is not reckoned re- China, where it is largely practised. Dropsy 
putable to kill your own meat, and therefore is rather a common disease, and is generally 
every hamlet has its professional butcher. In fatal in the cold season. There is very little 
towns it is a great trade from the enormous rheumatism in Tibet proper ; at Bakchan in 
quantity of meat consumed. Some butchers Choombi it prevails to a very great extent, 
will have five hundred carcases dried and There is a malady called the “ Laughing dis- 
ready at their stalls. The trade of a butcher ease” which is much dreaded ; people die of 
•— Shempa— is hereditary and a despised one. it. It consists of violent fits of laughing with 
The horns of animals are not turned to any excruciating pain in the fauces and throat ; 
useful purpose in Tibet. Small houses are men and women have it alike, and it is named 
built in the suburbs of Lhassa with horns and Joomtook” in the language of the country. 
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It frequently proves fatal in a few days, but many of the valleys which descend on the 
is not accompanied with fever. Indian side, and which are situated beyond the 

In Tibet the cycle of Jupiter, Vrihaspati mass of snow throughout a great part of the 
Chakra, is used. Their epoch occurs in chain. Beyond the Indus and Yaru are the 
1025 A. D. Mr. Csoma de Koros mentions southern slopes of the Kiienlun, Western Tibet 
that iu the Tibetan sacred books, three periods is considerably drier than Eastern Tibet, 
of their compilation are expressly stated, The chain of the Kuenlun, where it forms 
first under Sakya (520 to 638 B.C.), then the northern boundary of Western Tibet, is 
under Asoka, king of Pataliputni, 1 10 years not less elevated than the Himalaya, and is 
after the decease of Sakya ; lastly by Kanishka, covered throughout a great part of its length 
upwards of 400 years after Sakya. Boom, a with perpetual snow. Its axis has not been 
Tibetan work in 12 volumes containing crossed by any European traveller, but has 
tracts of the Eloopka Section. l)een reached by Dr. Thomson, wlio visited the 

All the elevated country of Central Asia, Karakoram pass, elevated 18,300 feet. The 
situated to the north of the lofty snow Kuenlun chain luis been called the Mus-tagh, 
mountains which encircle India from Kashmir Kirakoram, llindii-kiish, and Tsungling or 
to Assam, is familiarly known to Eur(»peaus Onion Mountains, from tlie prevalence of a 
by the name «'f Thibet or Tubet, — most species of Allium. It is also called the Be- 
properly, Tibet. This name is also com- lur-tagh, which, according to Cunningham, is 
monly employed by the mohamedan nations synonymous with the Balti mountains, and it 
to the north and west to designate tiie is the Bulut-Tag or Cloud Mountain of Captain 
same country, but is not known in the language 11. Strachey, who confines the term to the 
of the Tibetans themselves, among whom east of Samarcand and south of Klmkand. 
different portions of the country are usually The menu elevation of Western Tibet is 
known by different names. Tibet appears estimated by Cai)tain Btrachey at 15,000 feet, 
to be characterized by great uniformity of but many ranges liavc a mean nf 19 — 20,000 
climate and productions, and perliaps also feet, with peaks innumerable 21*— 25.000 feet, 
of physical f«tfitures, but is naturally sepa- Many extensive areas, Cage, Nari, Nubra, 
rable into two grand divisions. One of these, liupchii, and Zanskar, are above 15,000 feet 
the waters of which collect to join the Sanpii, continuously for many miles iu all directions, 
which in India becomes the Brahmaputra, is and the majority of the passesare above 17,000 
still scarcely known ; the other, drained prin- feet. The basin of the Indus at Le is 1 17,800 
cipally by the Indus and its tr^ibutaries, has to 12, ()()() feet. The climate of Wesfern Ti- 
beeu repeatedly visited by European travellers, bet i.sarid ; rain and snow at niodei atc eleva- 
Tbe line of separation between these two por- tions arc scarcely known, ( ultivatioii is 
tioiis lies a little to the east of the great lakes luxuriant below 12,000 feet, and attains the 
Manasarawar and Bawan, from the neigh- height of 15.000 feet. Eastern Tibet is sup- 
bourhood of which the country must gradually posed to have the same general aspect as Wes- 
slope in both directions towards the sea. tern Tibet, as fur east at least as Jigatzi or 
Western Tibet, according to the popular opini- Teshii Luinbu and Lhassa. Tliab the monn- 
on on the subject of the countries to the norWi tain system of East Tibet is an enormously 
of the Himalaya, forms a plain bounded oil the elevated mountain mass, is proved by the 
south by the Himalaya and on the north by .statements of many intelligent Tibetans, by the 
Kuenlun; but this, however, is so far from Obine.se geographers, by the narrative of M, 
being the case, tliat the greater part of the Hue, and the fact of so many of the large 
surface of the country is tjiaver.sed in all di- rivers of Asia flowing from several directious. 
rectionsby ranges of mountains in every res- Showers of rain are frequent about Jigatzi in 
pect similar to the Himalaya, of which in fact the summer months. The mountain chain to 
those south of the Indus are ramihoutioiis, the north of the Yaru is enormously elevated 
while those on the north are branches of the i over a belt of many miles in breadth, and many 
snowy chain of Kuenlun. It is extreme- of the greatest rivers in Asia rise within the 
ly difficult to djBscribe in an adequate area. At Lhassa the country is open and 
manner the extreme desolation of the most stony, and without trees, except such as are 
barren parts of Tibet, where no luxuriant cultivated just as in Western Tibet. Fur- 
forest or bright green herbage softens the ther east in the direction of China, the mouu- 
nakednoss of the mountains, but everywhere tains are covered with forests, while in the 
the same precipices, heaps of rocks, and bar- S. E. in the valley of tiie Yaru, a subtropi- 
ren monotonous deserts meet the eye. Tibet cal climate is soon reached, 
includes the mountain valleys of the Indus Western Tibet is a country of such general 
and Yaru or Brahmaputra, together with the elevation, that, only in the province of Balti, 
whole axis of the Himalayas, and the heads of villages are to be found below a height 
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of 6,000 feet. As a whole, Tibet is very 
thinly populated, the greater portion of the in- 
habitants living at heights varying between 
9,000 and 11,000 ft. Some of the chief towns 
of Tibet have been built at considerable eleva- 
tions ; Leh, the capital of Ladak, and one of 
the most important commercial places of West- 
ern Tibet, lies 1 1,527 ft. above the level of the 
sea. Tibet, like the Himalayas, has its summer 
villages. One of them, Gartok, on the Indus, 
at a height of 15,090 ft., has a special interest 
attaching to it from the commercial impor- 
tance of the place. Every year, in August, 
a large fair is held there, and occasionally 
visited by several tliousands of natives from 
almost every part of the Himalaya and Central 
Asia. The houses in Gaitok being few in 
number, the people have to encamp in the 
black or coloured cloth-tents wliich they bring 
with them, enlivening the usual quiet aspect 
of the place with the appearance of a second 
and larger town under canvas. TJiis is cer- 
tainly the greatest height at which man is 
known to congregate for mercantile purposes. 
Some of the otli^^r Tibetan summer villages, 
as Norbu (15,946 ft.) and Puga (15,264: ft.), 
are built on sites, near which siili; and borax, 
important export articles of Tibet, are found, 
and servo only as occasional sheltering places 
to shepherds. 

Tibet has long been famous throughout 
Asia, and even in Europe, for its luimeroas 
herds of sheep, and the superior quality of the 
wool which they provide ; witli the rearing of 
these herds many of its inhabitants are ex- 
clusively occupied. In summer, the flocks are 
driven to pasture grounds, some of which reach 
an elevation of 15,000 to 16,349 ft , beyond 
which the Tibetan shepherds venture 

In the Kuenlun, even the foot <if its sou- 
thern (I'ibetaii) slopes is so elevated, that no 
villages or pasture grounds exist at all ; by com- 
bining with recent observations a variety of 
reports received, we obtain for its northern 
slopes 9,400 ft. ; as the limit of permanently 
inhabited villages (Bushia 9,310 ft.) ; summer 
villages reach about 10 200 ft. ; and pasture 
grounds do not occur above 13,000 ft. There 
are several routes into Tibet, one by the nor- 
thern banks of the Lob it, and through the 
Mlshmi hills into Tibet, called the Mishmi 
route. Mr. Georgia Bogle, who was sent in 1775 
by (Mr. Hastings) the Governor of Bengal on 
an embasssy to the Grand Llama of Ti- 
bet, in 1774, travelled by way of Coos-Be- 
har, Tassasudon, and Paredrong, to Chan- 
manning, the then residence of the Llama, and 
nearly in the same parallel of latitude with 
Lhassa. 

Through Darjiling is the shortest mountain 
passage across the Himalaya into Tibet and 
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Central Asia, and there is no doubt that 
a large commerce in British manufactures 
could be established for these countries. Mr. 
Moorcroft gave it as his opinion that ** it is at 
our option whether Central Asia shall be sup- 
plied with goods from Russia or England.'* 
The brothers Schlagintweit corroborate that 
view. Mr. Bogle said that the trade must have 
been a very considerable one in broadcloths, 
and that the demand for it was still very great 
in his time. Dr. Hooker, in his evidence before 
the Colonization Committee, said there was 
nothing the Tibetans admired more than 
the cloth of his garments, and he believed, 
if they could obtain British woollens, they 
would gladly use them. The principal pro- 
ducts of Tibet are gold, jewels, shawl-wool 
(the same as the Cashmere shawls are made 
of), ponies, immense quantities of borax, 
and salt. Almost all the salt consumed in 
the Himalaya is from Tibet, and it is 
brought with immense labour, upon the 
backs men, women, children, and animals ; 
with communication easy and cheap by rail 
mads from Calcutta to Darjiling, the salt of 
the sea coast of India will entirely super- 
sede that of Tibet in the Himalaya, and the 
natives, too, much prefer it. 

The great Tibet rqad leads from India to 
Central Asia, runs in the gorge through which 
the Sutlej passes. All the inhabitants of 
the snow valleys trade ; they reside from 
March until November in tlie valleys just un- 
der the ghats, where a scanty cultivation is 
carried on by tlieir women, and whence the 
men take flour, rice, cotton, sugar, &c. into Ti- 
bet, bringing back borax, salt and wool. But 
from November to March they abandon the 
snowy ranges for the banks of the Alaknanda 
about Kurupryag, Nandpryag, etc., and carry 
on interchanges with the traders at Najiba- 
bad. They use the Cliour-gai t)r yak for trans- 
port ; it carries 150 to 200 lbs. It is pur- 
chased at fron 10 to 15 rupees. Gold, like 
all else of a yellow colour in Tibet, is sa- 
cred to the grand Llama, 'fhe gravel of the 
northern steppes of Tibet yields gold in 
grains, but the value of tlie crude borax of the 
Jakes surpasses, as an article of trade, that of 
the precious metal. Gold is found on the banks 
of the Basha stream, in Little Tibet. Vigne has 
no doubt that the druii or marmot of Little Ti- 
bet are the “ ants as big .as foxes” noticed by 
Herodotus as throwing up gold. Nagyr is 
celebrated for it.s gold washings. Tavernier 
tells us (p. 156) that “ toward the Tibet, which 
is the ancient Caucasus, in the territories of a 
raja beyond the kingdom of Chachemir, 
there are three mountains close one by an- 
other, one of which produces excellent gold, 
the other grauats, and tlie third Lapis Lazuli.*^ 
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Thokjalung, in latitude 32^^ is the chief gold 
field of Western Tibet. It is a large desolate 
plain about 1G,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and in 1868, the pundit sent by Captain 
Montgomerie saw a nugget weighing 75 tolas 
or 2 Tbs. In Tibet the gold fields are said 
to extend from Rudok to Lhassa, or eleven 
degrees of longitude — 7 00 miles. They al- 
so extend northerly to between Aksii and Hi. 
Numerous parts of Central Russia and China 
also contain gold. Marco Polo relates that in 
Tibet, they eat raw meat and worship images, 
and have no shame respecting their wives. 
Ibi-gamin isa glacier in Eastern Tibet, in height 
22,260 feet English — 20,886 French feet. 
The Chong are a hill tribe on the side of the 
Mekong basin, but towards the sea, between 
L. 11° and 12° N. They preserve more of 
the Australo-Tamulian character than any of 
the neighbouring tribes. Their hair, instead 
of being stiff or harsh as in the Mongolian, 
Tibetan, and prevalent ultra-Indian and Ma- 
laya- Polynesian races, is comparatively soft, 
the features are much more prominent and 
the beard is fuller. The majority of the Af- 
ghan and Tibetan plants are also natives res- 
pectively of the Caspian steppes and North 
Persia on the one hand, and of Siberia on the 
other. They have been described by Russian 
botanists, and es[)ecially by Ledeboiir, Bunge, 
Turezaninow, C. A. Meyer, and Fischer, be- 
sides being rendered classical by the labours 
of Qraelin and Pallas. Boissier’s Diagnoses 
Plantarum Oriental i urn, published in the 
‘Annales des Sciences NaUrelles,’ contain 
descriptions of many new Persian and Levan- 
tine plants, mainly from the collecti<»ns of 
Kotschy and Aucber-Eloj^ which are also 
common to Western Tibet, Afghanistan, Sind, 
and Belucbistan. 

Middle Tibet, or Ladak, in the reign of 
Aurungzebe, was invaded by the Kalmuks, 
and the ruler of the country, unable to repel 
them, applied for aid to the Mogul governor of 
Cashmere, who granted it on condition that 
Ladak became tributary to the Mogul empire. 
On the eastern frontier of Ladak lies the large 
province of Chan tan, known to the Boo teas as 
•Himdes or Uemdes, the ‘Region of Cold,' 


Moorcroft speaks highly of the cultiTation 
of wheat and barley in Tibet, and he once saw 
a field of the latter grain in that country such 
as he Lad never before beheld, and which he 
says an English farmer would have ridden 
many miles to have looked at. 

The Tibetan postfixes po, mo, &o, are 
found in Serpa (be, ba, me, mo,) Lepcha ; (bo, 
mo,) ; Kiranti (ba, ma, va, vo,) ; Sunwar (Pha), 
but they are rare, save in Serpa, with sub- 
stantives. As qualitive affixes they occur in 
Serpa (generally contracted to rn,) Limbu 
(ba, pa, va, ma, euphoiiically la, ra,) ; Kiranti, 
Murmi (ba, pa) ; Giining (ba, va, bo.) The 
Tibetan ka, ga, occurs in Newar ( ku, ko, go, 
gu) ; Magarand Sunwar have clio (generally so 
in Sunwar). To numerals Kiranti suffixes ya 
and Limbu sh. Verbal postfixes occur in all 
the vocabularies le, re, ne, e Limbu ; ra, na, a 
(apparently) Kiranti ; ni, na Magar &c. Mr. 
Hodgson says the Murmi, Guriuig, Magarand 
Sunwar in speaking always add a terminal of 
to the imperative. 

The Tibetan pony, though born find bred 
10,000 to 14,000 feet above the sea, is one of 
the most active and useful animals in the 
plains of Bengal, powerful and hardy, and 
when well trained early, docile, although by 
nature vicious and obstinate. — Hooker^ Vol. L 
p. 1 1 8, <0 p. 1 3 1 . Travels^ iI/oorcrq/l5’5.269,280» 
Cunningham's History of the Sikhs, p. 2. 
Journal oj the Indian Archipelago, No* IV, 
and V. April and May 1853, p. 193-194. 
lIumholdAsie Centrale. vol, i. p. 14, Dr,Thom- 
son's Travels in Westerii Himalaya and Tibet 
p. 457,376,390. Lalham's Ethnology. Journey 
to Vrking, val. II, p. 3 1 2. Mason. Campbell, p. 
48. Tomkoxoski, Hooker and Thomson's Flora 
Indica, A, Cunningham in Journ* Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, No. CCXVIIL No. 3 of 
1855. Prin. Indian Aniiq. page 40. Hennell's 
Memoir, p. 301. See Balti, Byltse ; Dard 
Kailas : Gangri Range ; Kara-korain ; Ladak. 

TIBETQ-BURMAN TRIBES. See India. 

TIBETO-CHINESE. See India. 

TIBETO-INDIAN. See India. 
TIBETO-INDONESIAN REGION, See 
India. 


comprehending what has been called Upper TIC A, a commentary, most of the Sid- 
Tibet, This country was formerly subject to dhantas which have been written by modern 
independent princes, but their authority grad u- hindu authors, such as the Arya, Parasara, 
ally merged in that of H*Iassa(the name of and other treatises known by that designa- 
the capital of Bootan), which is under the tion, as well as the ticaa of Bhascara Acharya, 
nominal authority of China, a Chinese gover- Varaba Mihira, and others, m«y be consider- 
nor residing in the city. By virtue of some ed as commentaries on the four principal 
ancient agreement, the wool of the shawl goat, Siddhantas of the hindoo religion, 
of which this cold country is the chief resort, TICAL, a Chinese weight, also money of 
is sold exclusively to the people of Ladak : account j as a weight about 4J oz. or the 16th 
hence probably arose some constructive claim of the catty, as a money reckoned at the third 
oil the part of the Bikhs. of a pound sterling. It is also called a ly- 
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ang ; another name in Burmah for the kyat, 
a weight which consists of 252 grains. In 
Siam the tical coin and weight is 236 troy 
grains, and its value inEngland is about 28. 6d. 
sterling. — Simmond's Diet 

TICHODROMUS MURURIA, or Wall 
Creeper of S, Europe, is very common in the 
Himalaya, Afghanistan, &c. It occurs in 
rocky situations, and on the scarped sides 
of mountain roads, and it is often observed 
in the N. W. Himalaya. At a distance it 
looks like a very large grey and scarlet but- 
terfly, as with expanded wings it noiselessly 
creeps over the rock, poking its long awl-sbap- 
cd bill into every little nook and crevice. 
— Adams, 

TICKEL, Colonel, 31st B. N. I , wrote on 
the Birds of Borabhun and Dlnilbun in BL 
As, Trans, 1833, 7/. 569, and contributed 

largely to the stock of knowledge regarding 
the ornithology of Central India and 13iir!nah. 

TIC-POLONGA. A name given in Ceylon 
to a poisonous snake about 3 or 4 feet long. 

TIDES. The usual vertical rise and fall 
of the tides along the peninsula of India is 
small. In the straits of Malacca it is from 
twelve to fourteen feet, while in other parts of 
the world, in the same latitude, there is scarcely 
any variation. The tides at Singapore corre- 
spond in this respect with those in the Straits. 
The vertical rise and fall of the tide upon the 
coast of Cochin-China varies from six to four- 


The range of the tides, lioWbver, greatly 
varies, from feet in the open ocean at the 
Mauritius to 20 feet at Rangoon, 21 feet at 
Mergui and Martaban, and 30 feet at Surat 



L. N. 

L. B. 

Rise ft. 

Balasore 

ar 28' 

87' 0' 

10 

Bankest 

17 57 

73 1 

12 

Basein 

19 18 

72 49 

17 

Bombay 

18 54 

72 48 

12 

Beyt 

22 28J 

69 9 

14 

Chittagong 

22 20 

91 48 

15 

Daman Bay 

20 22 

72 49 

17 

Keshin Island 

26 57 

56 17 

12 

Makemba 

15 42S 

45 58 

17 

Martaban 

16 32N 

97 35 

21 

Malinda 

3 13S 

40 11 

11 

Rajapur 

18 16N 

73 

12 

Rangoon 

16 47 

96 10 

20 

Surat 

21 12 

72 47 

30 

Tavoy Island 

13 6 

98 14 

17 

Versava 

19 7 

72 46 

16 

Zanzibar 

6 9S 

39 14 

10 


American Expedition to Japan^ pages 14S 
and 156. llorshnrg. See B(fre. 

TIDH ARA. Hind. Euphorbia antiquorum. 
TIDOllE, on the west coast of Gilolo, i» 
about six miles long. A mountain on the N. 
E, end i>f the island, is in lat. 0® 40' N., long. 
127° 22 J' E. Tidoie is over 4000 feet high. 
Tidore, like Ternate, from which it is two or 


teen feet, and the periods and duration of the 
ebb and flood are by no means regular. In 
latitude 12®, on the same shore, there is but 
one tide in the course of twenty-four hours. 
It has been said that the tides in the tropics 
rise and fall very little. Although it is grant- 
ed that in high latitudes the perpendicular 
flow and ebb is generally greater than in low, 
still there are many examples of considerable 
tides in the latter. At the head of the Gulf of 
Cambay, in latitude 22°, Horsburg states that 
the perpendicular depth of the rise and fall of 
the tides is from thirty-six feet at the full and 
change of the moon. So, al.»»o, according to 
the same authority, in Surat road, it is from 
twenty to twenty-one feet, and from fifteen to 
seventeen in Bombay harbour ; again, in the 
Gulf of Martaban, which is far within the tro- 
pics, the rise and fall of the tide, at the full 
and change of the moon, is twenty-three and 
twenty-four feet, and of Rangoon bar about 
twenty or twenty-one feet. In Gasper straits, 


three leagues distant, is formed in its south- 
ern part of lofty hills. The soil is of great 
fecundity, and plentifully watered by streams 
from the peaks. The people appreciate these 
blessings, and labour more earnestly on the 
laud than those of the sister isle, distinguish- 
ing themselves by an aptitude for agricultural 
occupation. Near is Batchian, the largest of 
the chaplet of isles surrounding Gilolo, 
fertile as Tidor, but neglected and rotting in 
its wealth and beauty, under the hands of a 
population universally indolent. The soil ia 
volcanic, aiid below the active crater springs 
of sulphureous water break from the ground 
in the most picturesque situations. Among 
the people here, as in Amboyna, the 
Christian converts are the most inert and 
servile. The situation and aspect of the 
island are beautiful, its fertility is abundant, 
its climate leaves little to desire, yet is all 
but a waste, with a scant and scattered popu- 
lation immersed in poverty. Monkeys are to 


within 2^° of the equator, there is occasion, 
ally, from local causes, a rise and fall of six> 
teen or seventeen feet on the spring tide, but 
this is rare in other places so near the equator. 
These instances, all mentioned by Horsburg, 
show that very considerable tides occur withiu 
the tropics. 


be found nowhere else in the Moluccan 
archipelago. The Molucca sea is sprinkled 
with smaller islands interesting and carious 
in themselves, but too little important, and 
too numerous, to be separately noticed. 
Among them may be enumerated Tawali* 
Mandoia, Lutta, Hanika, Saparua, Ghissa^ 
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the KeffiDg Isles, Amblow, Manifra, Kilaiig, principle, which dominates and penetrates 
Bono, Harekoe, Hoininoa, Noesa Laut, Hila, more or less deeply all the strata of society 
Kilwari, Binoa, NeUiiy, Manipa, Manok, in this immense agglomeration of four hundred 
Myo, Tesory, Serua, Motir, Bally, Tomogiiy, millions of individuals, and in the Chinese lan- 
Selang, Gag, and Battang Pally, There is gaage he is called Hoang- te, August Sovereign, 
considerable variety in tlieir aspect, form, or Uoang cliou, August Elevation ; but his 
and size. Some, like Battany Pally, are not name par excellence is Tien.dza, Son of Hea- 
half a mile round, though bearing a grove of veii. — Sirr’s China and the Chineset VoL /., p, 
trees. Others, considerably larger, are of 423. Hue. Chinese Emnire, Vol. I. p. 358. 
moderate elevation, and wooded over their TIEN PAK or TIEN PE HIEN, is the 
whole extent. Polo Gag, unlike most of its principal place, on the south coast of China, 
companions, presents an English appearance, where salt is produced, and several hundred 
being luxuriantly fertile, but with the excep- junkH are annually employed in transporting it 
tion of a few tall timber clamps, entirely to Canton. 

bare of trees. Many are wholly uiiiiiliabitecl. TIEN TSING 1 See Dyes. 

The greater and the lesser Kefhng, however, TIE THIE. Burm. Ficus carioa, Linn» 

now little known islets S. E. of Ceram, The (ig. 

are well peopled by mabomedan Malays, TIFTEK Prrs. Turk. Goat’s hair, 

and sprinkled with houses of traders engaged TIG A MUSHADI. Tjsl. ] Cocculus acumi- 

in traffic with the Nassau, the Ki, and the iiatus, DC. 

Tenimber isles, Avliere they .sell tlie produce TIGE- Tel. A creeper. 

of their fishery, tortoise, and trepang. The TIGE BACHCHALI. Tel. Basella cordi- 

isles are low, but remarkably picturesqne. — folia, Lam. P>. alV)a, Linn. 

St. JohrCs Indian Archipelago^ Vol.l.p.X^O. TIGE CHIRRI. Tel. Chirri is Aninran- 
Forrest's Voyage to New Guinea^ 37, 39, 545. tns tige, a climber. The Sanscrit syu. Mari- 
Temminchy Possessions Neerlandaises^ Vol. III. shah is said to be Am. oleraceus. 
p. 151, 154. Ilogendorp^ Coup d cell sur TIGE GADDI. Tel. A creeping species 
Java. Kolff, Voyage of the Dourga, See India, of grass. 

TIELLA, in Malayala and Tamil, a tree TIGE GARIK A. Tel. A creeping or 

which is not much known in Ceylon. It grows bent grass called Agrostis stolonifera. Qari- 
from eight to twelve inches in diameter. It ka is Cynodon dactylon. 
is used by the natives in the frames of country TIGE GUMMUDU. Tel., or China raan- 
boats; and, from its strength and durability dula mari. V'itia Liniisei, Wall. Cissus vi- 
is found to answer tlie purpose well . — EdyCf tiginea, /i*. i. 406. 

Ceylon, TIGE JEMUDU, also Somalataand Pulla 

TLEN CUING — ? See Dyes. tige, Tel. Sarcostemma acidum. 8. brevis- 

TIEN-DZA. Chinese, a title of tlie emperor tigraa, W. 8. viminale, R, Br. Asclepias 
of China. The emperor has in his palace a bell for acida, 7^. ii. 31. 

the u.se of the oppressed who claim his protec- TIGE JILUGA. Tel, iEschynomene In- 

tion, bufcitis no was much off duty as the cymbal dica, L. Hedysarum iialitali, /^. iii. 365. 

ordrum of the mandarins. The idea of the family TIGE MUSHIDI. Tel. or Tige miishiiii, 
is the grand principle that serves as the basis or Kappa tige. Tiliacora acuminata, Miers, 
of society in China. Filial piety, the con- TIGE POKA, or Nela-poka Tel, Sansc. 
slant subject of dissertation to moralists and Calamus, Sp Yojanam, also Yojana valli, the 
philosophers, and continually recommended latter word answering to tige a climber, is said 
in the proclamations of emperors and the to beRnbia. 

speeches of mandarins, has become in the TIGERS occur throughout India,in the Ma- 
views of the Chinese the fundamental root lay peninsula, Chinese Tartary, Eastern Rus- 
6f all other virtues. All moans are made use sia, but unknown in China. The tiger uses 
of to exalt this sentiment, so as to make of its fore paw in self-defence and in fighting, 
it an absolute passion ; it assumes all forms, but it seems to use its teeth in catching its 
mingles in all actions, and serves as the mo- prey, grasping the neck. After killing it 
ral pivot of public life. Every crime, every frequently lets its prey remain till nightfall, 
attempt against the authority, property, or life when it returns to feed upon it. The abori- 
of individuals, is treated as filial disobedience, gines of Central India reverence in a mild in- 
whilst, on the other hand, all acts of virtue, offensive way, the sun, the moon, the tiger and 
devotion, compassion towards the unfortunate, the bhut or household spirits. They use tiger’s 
commercial probity, or even valour in battle, claws as charms, heap up cairns, and tie bits of 
are referred to filial piety ; to be a good or a rags to trees, but in these last they resemble 
bad citizen, is to be a good or bad son. The the hindu and buddbist. It ranges on the 
emperor is the personification of this grand mountains of India up to 6000 and 7000 
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feet. In bob weather, the tiger harbours near 
rivers, in thickets of long grass, brushwood, 
or amongst the tamarisk bushes of river is- 
lets. The tigers of Lower Bengal and Cen- 
tral India are particularly savage and fero- 
cious. The average size of a full grown 
male tiger is from 9 to 9^ feet, but occasion- 
ally in Lidia a tiger is killed measuring ten 
feet in length. They catch the wild bog, the 
sambar, and the spotted deer, but they often 
prey on cattle and seize the villagers. It is 
naturally a cowardly animal, and always 
retreats from opposition unless wounded or 
provoked. A herd of cattle will attack a 
tiger and compel it to relinquish its prey. 
On one occasion, a herd of biiflfaloes rushed 
on a tiger that bad seized their herd-boy, and 
compelled it to drop him. The wild boar 
sometimes kills a tiger ; they eat frogs, the 
porcupine, animals that have died of disease, 
and also their own kind. They are partial to 
particular localities and to old ruins, old tem- 
jjles, and three or four may be seen lying to- 
gether on the tops of the walls. An old 
tiger will kill a cow about once a week, 
remaining near the carcase for two or three 
days, and sometimes longer, gnawing the 
bones before returning to its retreat. A 
tigress has from two to four cubs at a 
birth, which remain witli her till they be 
able to kill for themselves. Tigers that have 
killed a man, generally continue to take that 
food. In the Mundlah district east from 
Jubbulpore, in 1856, and previous years, on 
an average between two or three hundred 
villagers were killed annually, and Mr. Jardinc 
found several villages of the Bastar country 
deserted owing to the ravages of tigers. The 
clavicle of the tiger lies loosely imbedded 
among the muscles near theshoulder joint, and 
is considered of great virtue by the natives 
of India. The whiskers are supposed to 
constitute a deadly poi.son, and are carefully 
burned off the instant the animal is killed : 
but in some parts of the South of India, they 
are supposed to endow tiieir possessor with 
unlimited power over the opposite sex ; the 
claws are mounted in silver and set as 
bracelets. In Cochin China many of them 
obtain their livelihood by tiger-catching, 
the skin of this animal being valuable. 
They use a novel mode of ensnaring these 
savage beasts. Two Malays generally go 
ill company, and travel over many parts 
of the country. Those who follow this 
business regularly have chops, or permits, 
from the Quong of Saigon, allowing them to 
build a hut for their use in any place they 
think fit. The hut is built on the top of four 
bamboos, from fifteen to twenty feet high ; 
and, as the tiger cannot climb these, the two 
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men can remain in it, and watch their snares 
in safety. The snare consists of large leaves, 
or sometimes pieces of paper about six inches 
square, covered on one side with a substance 
of the same nature as bird lime, and contain* 
ing a poison, the smallest particle of which, 
getting into the animal’s eyes, causes instant 
and total blindness. They are laid about thick- 
ly, with the bird-limed side upwards, in the 
track of a tiger ; and as surely as the animal 
puts his paw on one of the treacherous leaves, 
lie becomes a victim ; for, finding it stick to 
his foot, he slmkes it, by which means other 
leaves adhere to it ; he then probably rubs 
his paw over his head, in the attempt to rid 
himself of these leafy encumbrances, but they 
stick to hi.H head and face ; he then perhaps 
ndls liimself on the ground, when he becomes 
fairly covered ; and, while scratching and rub- 
bing himself to get free, some of the poisonous 
bird-lime gets into his eyes and blinds him* 
He growls and roars in agony, and this is the 
signal for liLs captor.s to come and despatch 
him. The Malays tlien skin the animal, and 
take away parts of his body tliat may be valu- 
able. They leave the carcase, well strewn 
with more leaves, as a bait for other tigers ; 
tliey also ensnare other animals and birds 
in the same manner. Captain F. Nelson, of 
Siddapore and Feddacheroo, recommends poi- 
soning tigers. Buffaloes or bullocks should 
be picketed in the most likely cross-paths in 
the jungle. As soon as one is killed and 
any part eaten, a tea-spoonful of strychnine 
should be inserted under the flap of the skin 
next the part eaten. The skin should be 
raised with a bamboo knife like a paper-cutter. 
No human hand should touch the carcasei 
and one person only should approach to insert 
the poison : a watcher in a tree would keep 
the vultures off till sunset, when he should quit 
the place. — Adventures in Cochia China^ 
Amoy^ China^ by Edward Brown, Jerdon. 

TlGEKliANAGA. Tel. Pongamia uligi- 
nosa, D. C. Galedupfi nligiuosa, Roxb, 

TIGER BKhyrLES occur amongst the 
Coleoptera of Hong Xong. 

TIGER LILY. Pardanthus Chinensis. 

TIGER FLOWER. Tigridia conchiflora, 

TIGER’S FOOT IPOM^EA. Ipomsea pes- 
tigridis. 

TIGER’S MILK TREE. Excoecaria camet- 
tia, Sprenq. 

TIGE VEMPALI. Tel. Tephrosia, Sp. 

TIGE VISESHAH. Tel. A climber. 

TIQLIA. Lat. Croton tiglium. Tiglii ole- 
um. Lat. Croton oil, Nepala oil. 

TIGLIUM KLOTCHIAKUM. Khbedb. 
Croton tiglium, 

TIGE MODUGA. Tbl. Butea superba, 
Roxb, 
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' TI60-GIN. A silver coin of Japan of 40 1,000 houses, and distant about 40 miles 
mas, worth about 13 shillings.— north, 35 miles east ; from thence it becomes 
Diet navigable by rafts. At their junction, the 

TlQRANES, of Armenia. See Greeks of Tigris is about 500 yards broad, and a little 


Asia. 

TIGRE. See Semitic rnces 
TIGRIDIA CONCHIFLORA. The beau- 
tiful Tiger flowers, are grown like other li- 
lies, the flowers open in the morning, and are 
of short duration: a second blossom appears 
on the same stem about the third day after 
the first has withered . — RiddelL 

TIGRIS, near Baghdad, is in liit.33°arid 500 
feet above the level of the sea, 800 feet across, 
and from 6 to 25 in depth. It is in flood 
from the rains in December, after which it 
falls until February, when it has a second rise, 
of much greater magnitude than the first, in 
March and April, and it descends again till 
October. The Tigris has two principal sources 
in Central Armenia, both of wliicli spring 
from the southern slope of the Anti Taurus, 
near those of the Araxes and Euphrates, and 
not very distant from that of the Hal.vs. It 
was called Dijlah by the Chaldeans, and the 
designation applied to it in the Scriptures is 
Hiddekel, a name which it bears at the present 
day annuig a large portion of the people living 
near its banks. The western branch rises at 
aspot whicUis about twenty miles westward of 
Arghani Maden, and near ten southward of the 
centre of the Gliuiljik lake : its course is north- 
eastward along the deep valley at the foot of 
the elevated ground of Kizaii (4,5fi8 feet above 
the Black Sea), and, after having continued in 
the same direction towards the heart of Kur- 
distan, wheualittle more than twenty-five miles 
from the spring, it makes a sweep so as to take 
the direction of Arghani Madeii, or nearly 
south. Diyar Bekr on the Tigris in its pros- 
perity contained forty thousand houses, with 
numerous cotton-looms constantly at work ; 
and it enjoyed an active trade in gall nuts, not 
only with Kurdistan, but also with India, on 
one side, through Baghdad, and with Europe, 
through Aleppo, on the other : but at present 
there are scarcely 8,000 houses, 1,500 Arme- 
nians and 6,300 Turks, and its commerce is 


below there is a kind of cataract, called Ke- 
Jah, where tho descent is so rapid that the 
river appears as it were to run down hills. 
TJiis place is much dreaded by the people 
wlien descending in boats ; but it does not 
seem in reality to ofter any serious impedi- 
ment to the rafts so frequently passing be- 
tween Mosul and Baghdad. The Euphrates 
steamer not only passed over this difficulty, 
under Lieutenant Lynch, but also proceeded 
as high up as the bund opposite the ruins of 
Niinrud. After the Tigris has succeeded in 
forcing its way through the Hamrin Hills, at 
a spot called El-Fattha, on the left bank, 
there is an abundant supply of sulphur ; and, 
directly opposite, naphtha rises in great 
quantities from the bed of the river. The 
Tigris may be considered as having an ave- 
rage width of 200 yards from Mosul to Bag- 
dad, with a current in the high season of 
about four miles and a quarter per hour. The 
country is highly cultivated from Mosul to 
Nimrud on both sides of the river ; but from 
the latter place to Tekrit, all cultivation iiear- 
i ly ceases ; and it is but partially found in the 
! tract along the river between Tekrit and Bag- 
dad. Tl»e Tigris is navigable for rafts at cer- 
tain seasons from the bridge of Dyar Bekr to 
Mosul, a distance of about 296 miles. Below 
the latter place it is more or less so through- 
out the year, and the descent to Bagdad is 
performed with such ease and speed that the 
river is known by the expressive name of the 
cheap camel iar. Large rafts supported by 
200 or even 300 inflated skins are much in 
use for the transport of goods, and, when the 
merchants are on board, a small room is raised 
on the raft in order to give shelter from the 
sun and rain. Dnri?ig the flood season the 
voyage is performed in three or four days, 
whereas at another time it requires about fif- 
teen days. The Euphrates steamer, under 
Lieutenant Lynch, went as high as the 
bund of Himrud in 1838, and this officer 


almost annihilated. Below Diyar Bekr the made a map of the river, from Bagdad 
Tigris contains several islands, its banks iire to Mosul, by trigonometrical operations be- 
thinly peopled, and the country about them is tween points which were determined by 
only partially cultivated ; but the pasture astronomical observations. The raft con- 
grounds are rich and well suited for the visits structed to carry the Right Honorable John 
of the nomadic tribes which come occasionally Sullivan from Mosul to Bagdad in 1781, was 
to the river from the neighbouring countries, supported by 200 skins, and had on it a small 
The windings of the Diyar Bekr river thus far cabin. Below the Tak-i-Kesra or arch of 
have a length of rather more than 150 miles, Chosroes, and which marks the site of the 
whilst those of the tributary by Myafarekin ancient Ctesiphon, and a little lower down the 
are less than 100 miles. The Lesser Zab, or remains of the ancient Seleucia, the continu- 
Altun Su, is augmented by a considerable ations of the Tigris bear the well-known ap- 
stream coming from Koh-i-Sanjak, a town of pellation of Shatt-ul-Dijlah as far as Kut-ul- 
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amarah, a small town on the left bank nearly 
midway between Bagd^ and Kurnah, being 
about 178 miles by water from the former 
city, and 97^ miles directly S. K from the 
latter. Lower dOM^n, after passing for about 
forty miles through marshes and coming near 
the tomb of Ezra, the river resumes its former 
size and character, as it winds in the general 
southern direction to Kuriiali, which place is 
232 miles from Kut-ul-amarah by the wind- 
ings, and 144^ in direct distance. The whole 
course thus briefly described may be estimat- 
ed at 1146 miles, which is little more than 
half the length of the sister stream, tiie 
Euphrates, from the sources of the latter to 
their junction at Kurnah, but it discharges 
more water, owing to the numerous tributaries 
which it receives on its eastern side, among 
which may be particularly noticed the two 
Zab rivers, and the river Diyalah. There are, 
however, only two feeders of any moment on 
the western side throughout the long distance 
from Diyar Eekr to Kurnah. A considerable 
increase of the river Tigris takes place during 
the rains of November ; subsequently it de- 
creases, and swells irregularly at intervals, 
till the different feeders are bound up by the 
frost and snow of January in the Kurdistan 
mountains. This serious check retards for a 
time the swelling of the river, therefore its 
permanent rise, like that of the Euphrates, 
does not usually begin till the middle of 
March, There is au active commerce along 
the Tigris, between iiasrah and Bagdad, by 
means of the large country boats, which go 
iu fleets, and above the latter city it takes 
place chiefly by means of rafts from Mosul. 
The regions tiirough which the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers run, and the countries inter- 
vening have, since remote age<«, been occupied 
by races wlio have taken a prominent place in 
history. Aram-Naliraiii is the iSyria between 
the rivers of Gen. xxiv, 10 and Deut. 
xxiii. 4. The greater part of what was call- 
ed Mesopotamia, in latter times, constituted 
the territory of ancient Babel, and was the 
iiram'Nahrain of scripture. The same terri- 
tory in Gen. xxviii. 2, is called Badaii- ; 
Aram, or Chauipugne ISyria, both of which j 
designations agree with the description of the j 
country given by Strabo. He sajs that the 
Tigris washes the eastern side of Mesopota- 
mia, and the river Euphrates its southern 
and western ; whilst the Taurus separates 
it from Armenia on the north. Bliuy is 
still more distinct j he says that Mesopo- 
tamia nas the Tigris to the east, the Euphra- 
tes west, the Persian Gulf south, and the 
Taurus north, with a length of 800 miles and 
a breadth of 360 miles^ the city of Charax 
being at the extremity of the Gulf. {Lib. vi, c, 
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xxvii). Mesopotamia extends above 10*- in 
longitude from Balls, in 38° 7' lO'^ east longi- 
tude, to the estuary of the old Karun, in 48** 
45' 16'', and 7° 3 To" in latitude from the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, in 30* to Sumeisatv 
in 37'' 3 T 5" north latitude ; its greatest width 
being about 170 miles from Jaber Castle to 
Hiisn Keifa, on the Tigris, and its extreme 
length nearly 735 miles. The irregular trian- 
gle thus formed has a superflcies of nearly 
76,1 17 square miles, including the shores of 
the Gulf from the Pallacopas to the old Karun. 
The principal towns of Mesopotamia are Diyar- 
Bekr, tiusn Keifa, Jezireh, Mosul, Tekrit, Sam- 
iiiara and Kut-ul-amurah along the Tigris ; 
and along the Euphrates, Erziiigau, Kemakh^ 
Egin, Kebban Maden,Malatiyab, Rum, Kal’ah, 
Bir, Uakkah, Deir, Uawd, Anah, Hadisah 
El LTzz, Jibbah, Divvaiiiyah, Lamlun, Sheikh- 
uL-Shuyukb, and Kurnah ; in addition to Su> 
verek, O’fah, Uaran, Seroug, liasel-aiu, 
Mardiii, Nisibia, Sinjar, El Iladlir, Kerbelah, 
Mesjid All, Samawab, Zobeid, and many other 
villages, both iu the mountitins and along 
the streams, between the two great rivers. 
Orane, or Quade, ^lohammarah, and Basrah 
are the ports ; and the last, being the princi- 
pal, is next in importance to Bagdad, the 
capital. The races that have ruled here from 
the most remote times have been many, and 
remnants are still to be traced of former do- 
minant peoples in the varied languages still 
spoken. The inhabitants of the region at 
present consist of Arabs,Osiaanli Turks, Kurds, 
Turkomans, Syrians, Jews and Christians. 
Arabic is tho gener.d language ; Turkish, Kur- 
dish, Cualdoe, Syriac, and Syro-Chaldean dia- 
lects being tbe exceptions. The Sunni ma- 
homedau religion is prevalent ; but, in Up- 
per Mesopotamia, there are many Christians 
.)f the creed of Nestorius, some of whom have 
become Roman Catholics, and Jacobite as well 
as Rumau Catholic Syrians. Professor Raw- 
linson believes that Chaldea was a part of 
the great Mesopotamian plain bordering the 
Persian Gulf on the south with Arabia on its 
west, and the limit between lower and upper 
Mesopotamia on the north. Chaldea seems 
have been divided into a northern por- 
tion from Hit to Babylon, and a southern 
portion from Nilfer to the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. In each of these there seems to have 
been a tetrarcliy, viz., Babel, Erecb, Accad 
and Calneh, in the land of Shiuar (Gen. x. 10), 
and llur or Huruk, Nipur ami Larsa or 
Laraucha, which seem to be the scriptural 
Ur of the Chaldees, Erech, Calneh and 
ElJasar, tho northern tetrarcliy was Babel 
or Babylon, Borsippa, Cutha and Sippara, 
the last the SepUarvaim of Scripture. A 
Semitic or Aramaic race is usually supposed 
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to have early occupied the great alluvial plain 
at the month of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
They called themselves Aram, and the Greek 
called them Assyrians or Syrians, and Nie- 
V>uhr regards the early inhabitants of lower 
Mesopotamia as pure Aramgeans closely akin 
to the Assyrians, from whom indeed he regards 
them as separated only politically, and this 
view is takeri by Bunsen and Midler : but 
Professor Bawlinson (i. 54) regards as correct 
the scriptural statement that they were 
Hamites, Cushite or Ethiopian. The first 
BahylonisU dynasty bey;aii B.C. 3784, by 
a powerful Chaldee kingdom in south- 
eni Babylonia, and the historical city of 
Babylon is supposed to have been built 
B. G. 3250. The Chaldean dynasty lasted 
for 1550 years to B. C. 2234, when Babylon 
was taken by Zoroaster, « Mede, who then 
founded there the second Babylonian dynasty. 
The Median dominion ended B. C. 2011, after 
a rule of 224 years. The Chaldees were on 
several occasions the dominant race. The 
term Chaldma is derived by Fococke from 
Kula, a tribe, and deva, a god or brahmin. 
Chaldicans were undoubtedly the first people 
wln> dwelt in cities ami formed a nation in tlie 
soutli of Persia. They settled in Mesopotamia, 
but it is supposed that they <»rigjnally came 
from near Ararat, end that they had spread 
north towards the Caucasian range, where 
they engaged in astronomical pursuits. The 
ancient l3al)ylon'ais the modern iraq-i-Ajam. 
The temple of Belns, the sun -god of the 
Babylonians, in the City of Babylon, 
Was built about B.C. 3,500 or B.C. 3,250 i 
in the era of the hvrge.st pyramid, but five | 
centuries befi>re the pyramids generally. This i 
temple was built many thousaiul years after, 
and was quite distinct from, the watch tower 
mentioned in Genesis. The temple of Belus 
was in the centre of the city of Babylon, and 
was the vastest inoiiuinent in BaV>ylon and 
the world, and seems to have been erected 
323 years before the birth of Abraham. It 
was a temple, but also meant as the watch 
tower <»f Babylon. The Chaldee was an Ara- 
maic dialect, di tiering but slightly from tlie 
proper Syriac : Ezra iv. 8, to vi, 8, and vii. 
12-26; Daniel ii. 4, to vii. 28 ; andJeremiah 
X. 10, are written in the so-called Clialdee. 
There is also a Chaldee gloss in Genesis 
xxiv. 47. The Babylonian language in 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar is very close 
to Hebrew. The Chaldee language may have 
been that of Terah, but the possibility of the 
language of Abraham remaining in its ori- 
ginal state during the 216 years that he and 
his fanniy resided in Canaan ; and the 430 
years that the Hebrews abode in Egypt ; and 
the 100 years from the Exodus to David, is 
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I supposed by Rawlinaoii to be nnteuftble ; 
I nevertheless, in S. Asia, where races become 
secluded and keep themselves segregated, 
such does often occur. The jungle on tlie 
banks of the Tigris is composed (»f arbor vita> 
and liquorice plant, which is tall and very 
luxuriant, being in some places about the 
height of a man. 

The mouth of the united Tigris and P]uphra- 
tes i.s called Bar. From the southern slope 
of the Anti-Taurus range, there springs the 
two sources of the Tigris, in central Armenia, 
both near tln> 3 e of the Araxes and Euphrates, 
and not very diatant from that of the Halys. 
— liaivtinmn. Jitutsen^ Fo/. /K, ;>/). 479, 491 
d; 654. Hich^s Residnice in Koordi&tan. VoL 
//. p, 394. Colonel Chesneijs Euphrates and 
Tif/ris. See Iran, Kasr, Kush, Kellek, Kerkba, 
Koonia. Khalis, Leedes, Mesopotamia, Mosul. 

T I H A I . Hind. The thi rd part. 

Til ] See Dracmiia. 

TTK. Hind. Andracline telepliioides. 

TTK A. Hind. A round piece of clay,paint, or 
tissue on tbs forehead of a hindu. The appli- 
cation of the Tika is the right of sovereitius, 
and llajput chiefs claim it as the rite of in- 
vestiture ; but amongst liindus generally, it 
meo.us the circular mark made with coloured 
eartliM or unguents upon the forehead. Bee 
Bhakta Mala, Maths* Tilak. 

TIKAL. A coin in use in Burmah, the 
name of wiiich Major Phayre believes to be 
derived from Ta-kyat, one kyat. 7’lie Tikal 
or kyat in Burmese weights is equal to 14 to- 
las, or loo tikals are equal to 140 tolas. Bee 
Ticul. 

TJKAB. Hind. Garcinia pedunculata, 
Roorb. 

riKAB. Jav. a straw mat. 

TIKaRL See Kelut. 

TTKA TIVVA. Tkl. Entada pusictha, DO. 

TIK-BOO.MA. Bkng. Aplotaxis circioides. 

TIK-CHAMA. Bkno. Microrhynchus as- 
plcnifoiiu. 

TIKEE-OPKA. Bkng. Lochennia corchori- 
folia. 

TIKHTA-RAJ. Bkxg. Amoora rohituka. 

TIKHUR. Hind. Curcuma leucorrhiza, 
C. angustifolia. Arrowroot. 

TiKIA KACHUR. HixNd. Hedychiuni 

spicatuni. 

TTKIARU. Hind. The flat or Chinese peach, 
the best kind on the plains. 

TIKKARI, also Tikkarika. See Inscriptions. 

TIKOR. Beng. Curcuma angustifolia, 
C. leucorrhiza, C. rubescens. 

TIKRI. PIiND. or Thikri, Boerhavia pro- 
cumbens. Tikri-ki-baji, Tikri-ki-jar, Dcjk* 
Greens and root of B. diandria, also of B. 
tuberosa. 
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TIKOOR, also Tikul. Hind. Garcinia 
peduiicuLata. 

TIKOOS 1 See Penang, Lawyer. 

TiKSUNA MULA. Sans. Alpinia ga- 
langa, iSwz, 

TIKTA-RAJ. Beng. Amoora robitiika, 
W. ami A. 

TIK TIGMA. Hind. Convolvulus arven- 
sis. 

TIKTO SHAK. Beng. Cratjeva Roxbur- 
ghii, A. Jir. W. 

TIKUL. See Tical- Tikal, 

TIKUU. Hind. Garcinia pedunciilata, 
Ruxb. 

TIKUR. Beng. Hind. Curcuma lencor- 
rliiza, Roxb,^ also C. aiigustifolia, Roib. 

TIK UR A. Beng. Hind. Ipumuja turpe- 
tluun. 

TIL. Beng. Sesamuni Iiidicum, 
Gingelly. 'I'll kM-tcl, Giugelly oil. Black til, 
Verbesina sativa. 

TILA. Sans. Sesamuni orientale. See Ar- 
gha, Sati. 

TJLA is the word commonly applied in 
Eastern Bengal to low and often isolated hills 
starting np from the plain. At the town of 
Silhet there are several such, on which the 
liouses of the European officials are built. — 
Yule Cathay y LL p. 516. See Thur. 

TlLAi-BAJ. Beng. Spiloriiis cbeela, Daud 

TILAK, the sectarian mark on tlie fore- 
head of a liindu, but most of the non-Aryan 
races also use it. See Tika. Tilak. 'filaka. 

TILAK CHANDRA, a tribe of Bais Raj- 
puts at Dundhia khera. # 

TILAKA. Tee. Clerodendroii phlomoides, 
Linn. 

TILAKA or Vise.shaka. Sans. A mark 
with some colored substance in the middle of 
the forehead. — Wils. Hind. Th. See Tica ; 
Tilak. 

TILA KORA. Beng. Coccnliis acuminatus, 

no. 

TIL A OR. Bind. Houbara Macqueenii, 
Gray. 

'ITLATS.' Hind. Viburnuin foe tens. 

TILEA-GURJUN. Beng. Hind. Dipte- 
rocarpus lie vis. 

TILES. 

Tuiles, Fn. Ubin ; .Tobin, Malay. 


Dacbziegel, Of. a. Tscherepiza, llus. 

Kapi'iiil, GiJZ. Hind. Tejas, Si». 

Tegole, Eriibrici, lx. Odtigal. Tam. 

Gauteng, Gaiideiig, Penkalu, Tel. 

Malay. 


Tiles are made of clay and baked in an 
oven or in the open air, to harden them. 
They are of various shapes and sizes, and are 
used chiefly for covering roohs, and occasional- 
ly also for paving floors and making drains. — 
Faulkner. 

TILE-TEA, a kind of flat brick tea, of 
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much solidity, made in China, and taken to 
Kiachta, where it is sold to the Armenians 
and Tartars, who distribute it through the 
Caucasian ])rovinces and Eastern Siberia. ^J'he 
Kalmuck, Kirghis, and Buratria nations con- 
sume the greater part of it. It is jirepared in 
a different manner from common tea, being 
stewed with milk, butter, salt, and herbs, 
constituting rather an article of food than a 
dietetic beverage . — Simnionds JJict. 

TILL Hind, of Muzaff’argarh, the pith of 
the culm of sirki, Saccharurn moonja. 

TILIACA^. Juss. The Linden tribe of 
plants, consisting, in India, of ,5 generci, 
32 spice.s, viz. .5 Corchoni.s, 4 Triumfetta, 
21 Grewia, 1 Berrya, I Brownlowia. The 
general properties are mucilaginous and 
emollient. Corchonis olitorius, the “ pat” of 
Bengal, is cultivated for tlie fibre of its bark, 
which is employed to form cordaye for agri- 
cultural purpOHCrt and boats, also to form 
gunny, a coarse cloth, and likewise to form 
paper ; and C. capsularis, the “ ghi-iialita- 
pat” of ITengal, is grown from India to China 
for the same purposes. Triumfetta aiigula- 
ta is the “ bun okra” of Bengal ; several spe- 
cies of Grewia yield, nseful products, and Ber- 
rya ammonilla yields the valuable TrinconiaL 
lee wood ofooinmerco. — Voiyt. 

TILIACORA ACUMINATA. Mjrrs. Hook. 

iO Th. 

Cocciilus acuminatus, \V. tO J . 

Menispcnnum acuminatum, /torb. 

Kappa tigo, Tjsl I Tige mushidi, Tin.. 

Tige muahini, ,, | Tivva mushidi, ,, 

TILIACORA RACEMOSA. Coler. Coc- 
culus acuminatus, /JO. 

TILIA GAKJAN. Beng. Rakhu. Dip- 
terocarpus angustifoliiis, also D. he vis, and D. 
natus. 

TILIA KACHANG, also Mitha tilia, 

IIiND. Acoiiituiii napellus. 

TILING, the nation speaking the Telugu 
language ; the Tiling and Canarese are almost 
of similar ))hysical frame : — have tall, grace- 
fill tigures, but as a rule, the Tiling are fairer 
than the Cauarese. The great similarity of 
the two languages, Cauarese and Telugu, im- 
parts HU impression that they are of the 
same stocks, wlio have separated iu more 
recent times, and that circumstances have 
modified their characters and ])ersonal ap- 
pearance. As a rule, the inland tract of 
table-land country occupied by the Cauarese 
from the southern part of tlie Mysore country 
through Bellary iu the Ceded Districts, up to 
Bejapore, is arid, and the soil yields as food 
crops small cereal grains, Eleusine corocana, 
Setaria italica and germ.inica, Panicnm, and 
Pencillaria spicata, wliicli even the Jnunbler 
labourers of the south of India only use on 
1 pressure, when scarcity or dearth prevails, and 
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a hot, arid climate, with a less nourishing 
food, may have led to their darker com- 
plexions. See India. Teloogoo. 

TILPATRA, or Tilpattar. Hind. Acer 
creticum, A. cultratnm, and A. sterculiaceum, 
also Marlea begonifolia. 

TILPHAR. Hind. Tmpatiens, 

TIFPOO, son of Hyder Ali, and commonly 
known as Tippoo sultan, a ruler in the penin- 
sula of India, whose capital was Seringapa- 
tam, a fortress which was taken by the Bri- 
tish in 1799, and Tippoo fell in the storm. 
See Tipoo. 

TILUM. Sans. Oil, vegetable or animal. 

TILUN. Hind. Edwardsia mollis. 

TIMA, also Falagh. ^Ial. Tin. 

TIMALIA, a genus of birds of the sub-fa- 
mily Timalince, of which several species, 1'. 
pileata, Ilorsf, the red capped wren bab- 
bler,” occurs from northern India to the East- 
ern Archipelajro ; T. nigricollis, T. ; T. eryth- 
roptcra,.^^. ; T. maculata, T, ; and others occur 
in the Malay pemn.sula and E. Archipelago. 
Horsfield observes that T. pileata is not iin- 
frequentin the groves and small woods whicli 
abound throughout Java. It often, he sj«ys, 
approaches villages and plantations, construct- 
ing its nest in the hedges ; and he speaks of 
it as one of the social birds that delight to 
•dwell in the vicinity of cultivation. In large 
forests he did not notice it. He describes 
its flight as low and interrupted, and adds 
that wherever it resides it is a welcome neigh- 
bour, in consequence of the peculiarity and 
pleasantness of its note, which consists of a 
slow repetition of the five tones of the diato- 
nic scale (c, D, B, F, g), which it chants with 
perfect regularity, several times in succession, 
and at small intervals of time. Dr. Horsfield 
further remarked that the sixtli tone was 
sometimes added ; but as this required appa- 
rently an extraordinary effort, it was by no 
means so agreeable to a musical ear as tlie 
simple repetition of the five notes, wliich ap- 
pear to be the natural compass of the bird’s 
organs. — Jerdau Birds of India, JCiuf, Cyc, 
qvjoiing Horsfield^ s Zoological Researches in 
Java, 

. TIMBAL. Ficus Roxburghii, also F. mac- 
rophylla. 

TILLANG-CHING. See Nicobar Islands. 

TILL A CHETTU. Tel. Excoecaria agallo- 
cha^ Linn, 

TILLA KADA. Tel. Euphorbia dracun- 
culoidea, Zam., also E. Rothi, Wight's leones, 
also Mucuna atropurpurea, DC, 782. 

TILLARL Karn, Tam. Tel. A night 
watchman, 

TILLAWEE NUDDY is near Mjereah 
in Chuprah. 

TILLI TANDRI. Tel. Father and mo- 
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ther, answering to the Appa-amma of the 
Tamul race, and the Ma-bap of the Urdu : 
any protector. 

TILLUK, or Peshwaz. See Tica. 

TILONG. Hind. Quercus dilatata. 

TILO LTAMA. Sans. From tihi, dark spots 
on tile skill, and oottain&, excellent. 

TJLIYA-KURA. Bbng. CoccuIus acumi- 
natns. 

T ILIYA "LA 00. Beno. Bottle gourd, 

Ciicnrbita hmeiiaria, C. punctata. 

TJLJOOUA, H river near Soopul in Muzuf- 
fiir niigur. 

TILJOR. Sw. Deals. 

TILK. Turk. Talc. 

TlLKACli aLU. Hind. Saxifraga lignla- 
ta. 

TIL-KA-TEL. Guz. Hind. Gingelly or 
Sesanium oil. 

TILKHAN. Hind. Acer creticum. 

TILLA. Hind. Umbelliferae, sp. 

TIMBER, from Saxon, timbrian, to build. 


Arimyavu 

Can. 

Aruneya. 

Mahr. 

Timmcrhoiit 

Dut. 

Hez’m 

PUR.S. 

Nuth’h. 

Duk. 

Chob. 


Jioia de charpente. Fk. 

Cembrowina. 

Pot. 

Itois a batir. 


Stroewoi Gess. 

Hus. 

Lakaru . 

Goz. 

Davou. 

Sans. 

Bauholz. 

Gkk. 

Madera de con- 


Zimmer. 


struccion 

Span. 

Lakra. 

Hind. 

Kadu kambu. 

Tam. 

Legiiame da fab- 


Maram, 

Tel. 

bricaro. 

It. 

Chettu. 

Arunuyum. Malkal. 

Karra. 



Sans. ! 

Koia. 


Lakara. 

Mahu. 1 




• Jn contradistinction to dye-woods, woods 
for engraving, ornamental woods, tkc., .says 
Tredgold, wood felled an«l seasoned, and fit 
for building purposes, is called timber. It is 
met with in commerce in various forma. Mr. 
Poole in his statistics of commerce, mentions 
that the trunk a tree, with or without 
boughs or branches undressed, is term- 
ed round timber ; when hewn Into logs, 
square ; when quartered, billets ; when split, 
staves and lathwood ; when sawn, (]eals, bat- 
tens, planks, boards and scantling. The stems 
or trunks of several kinds of young trees are 
called spars, p<»les and rickers, also prop wood 
and postwood. In India,tliere are peculiar terms 
applied to timbers or different kinds. Beepers, 
in suutheni India, are the split stems of ihe 
palmyra tree. Timbers are also sometimes 
classed according to the purposes to which 
they are applied ; oak, teak, green heart, 
black inara, are designated ship-building 
woudfl ; teak, saul, padouk, <kc., are recognis- 
ed ordnance woods; while Trincomalee, rose- 
wood, red-wood, satin wood, snake wood, 
mahogany, ebony, kyaboca, zebra, tulip, and 
other furniture woods, are usually called fancy 
woods. Timbers, says Tredgold, are also 
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spoken of as hard, soft, and tongli, but there 
are no established degrees of these qualities, 
and Tredgold, in defining them, merely says 
that a hard wood yields less to a stroke or 
impression than a soft wood, and that wood 
is the toughest which combines the greatest 
degree of strength and flexibility. The tim- 
bers of commerce are also recognised as from 
the sap-wood or heart-wood. Sap-wood is 
that part of the wood next the bark, and the 
heart-wood is near the centre of the bole or 
stem. Sap-wood is softer, and generally 
lighter coloured than heart-wood, and is found 
to decay more rapidly, and to be more subject 
to attacks of insects. The proportion of sap 
wood varies much in different trees. In 
many trees, such as tliose that produce the 
ebonies of commerce, the line of demarcation 
between the heart and sap-wood is so strongly 
defined as to arrest attention, and permit the 
application of those two parts of the timber 
to different economic purposes, and the sap- 
woods and heart-woods in such cases, though 
the products of the same tree, receive in 
commerce distinct names. In other trees, 
the change from the sap-wood to tlie heart- 
wood is gradual ; but, in all cases, the sap- 
wood preponderates in young trees, and the 
heart-wood in the old. Also, he says, accord- 
ing to Buffon and Duhamel, in trees that 
have not arrived at maturity, the hardness 
and solidity of the wood are greatest at the 
heart and decrease towards tlie sap-wood. 
But, in the mature or perfect tree, the heart- 
wood is nearly uniform, while that of a tree 
on the decline is softer at the centre than it 
is next the sap-wood. Tredgold quotes the 
opinion of Sir Humphry Davy {AgriciUtiiral 
Chemistry^ p. 220, Ath ed.) that the decline 
of trees is caused by the decay of the heart- 
wood. And in India, where vegetable life 
abounds, the correctness of that opinion can 
be testified to by every observer. As with 
the animal world, so with the vegetable 
creation, trees have the three stages of infancy, 
maturity, and old age ; and Tredgold (p. 196) 
tells us that the oak and chesnut trees, under 
favourable circumstances, sometimes attain 
an age of about 1000 years ; beech, ash and 
sycamore to half that age. The plain tree, 
the Chinar of north-western India, is said to 
live to a great age. In forestry, therefore, 
the rule deducible from our knowledge of 
these principles and facts, as indicated in 
Tredgold (p. 197), is to fell timber trees 
when in their maturity. For, if felled too 
young, there is much sap-wood, and even the 
heart-wood has not acquired a proper degree of 
hardness, and such timber cannot be dur- 
able. On the other hand, if the tree be not 
felled till on the decline, the wood is brittle 
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and devoid of elasticity, is tainted and dis- 
coloured, and soon decays. The rule there- 
fore is to fell the mature tree when the 
quantity of sap-wood is small, and the heart 
wood nearly uniform, hard, compact and 
durable ; but too early is worse than t<»o late. 
Therefore, for south-eastern Asia, a tabular 
statement showing the ages at. which its 
various timber trees reach maturity is very 
iieces.'^ary, though still a desideratum. Dr. 
Brandis tells us that in British Burmah, a 
full grown teak tree of 9 feet in girth cannot 
be supposed to be less than 160 years old, 
and it is somewhere menti<med that it 
should not be cut for timber under 80 
years of age. In England, as Tredgold 
tells us (p. 19S), oak is never cut for 

timber under »50, nor above 200 years of 
age. Dr. Brandis tells us that the strength 
and density of teak timber vary exceedingly, 
according to the locality where the tree is 
grown. The extremes observed in prelimi- 
nary experiments were, as to weight lbs. 40 
to 50 per cubic foot, and 190 lbs. to 289 lbs. 
breaking weight. Ifc is well known that the 
timber of those trees which grow in moist and 
shady places, is not so good as that which 
comes from a more exposed situation, nor is 
it so close, Rubstsutial, or durable. The pre- 
servation of tinuber naturall'y arranges itself 
into the preservation of growing timber, and 
that of timber when felled. Since the close 
of the 18th century, it has been a growing be- 
lief that the climate of a country is greatly 
modified by the scarcity or abundance of its 
trees and forests. Some years ago, in 1845, 
Dr. Balfnnr furnished the Madras Govern- 
ment with a memorandum of all existing 
information on this subject, and it was a 
nuitter of enquiry at a subsequent meeting 
of the British Association. Other writers, 
since then, have written on the connec- 
tion between the amount of rainfall and 
the luiiiiber of trees in a country, and it is now 
generally recognised that they do exercise a 
powerful influence on the climate of the region 
or district in which they grow. In a tropical 
country like India, therefore, the preservation 
of existing trees, and their extension in arid 
districts, is a matter of much climatic import* 
ance. Dr. Cleghorn, in a report for 1860, giv^ 
on this point the following extract from ^ 
letter : — “ The higher sholas clothing the ghats 
on both sides are of the utmost importance, 
and the climate is believed to suffer the great- 
est detriment from their removal. I would 
therefore suggest that the high wooded moun,- 
tain tops overhanging the low country (such 
as Hoolicul) should be preserved with rigid 
care, the forest there should not be given over 
to the axe, lest the supplies of water be 
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injured. It is the opinion of many persons, 
in which I concur, that the vast clearings 
which have taken place have had a share in 
producing the irregularity of the monsoon, 
which has of late years been so mnch com- 
plained of ill Coimbatore. In order that the 
course of the rivulets should be overshadowed 
with trees, I conceive that the hills should be 
left clothed to the extent of about half of their 
height from the top, leaving half of the slope 
and all the valley below for cultivation ; this 
available portion would far exceed in extent 
“the higher ridges, which shouhl be considered 
reserved. It is not, however, merely from le- 
gitimate use, that the forests are decreasing : — 
all the conservators notice the conflagrations 
which arise naturally, and are caused by the 
wild races who, alike in India and in Hunnah, 
effect a clearance by fire, in order to obtain a 
fresh soil for a temporary cultivation. Dr. 
Cleghorn, in another report, says that “ the 
forest conflagrations in the Madras Presidency 
are of frequent occurrence ; the nnextingui sh- 
ed fire of a camp of Binjara, the sparks from 
the torches or cheroots of travellers, the spon- 
taneous ignition from friction of bamboos, but 
mnch more frequently, the wilful burning of 
grass by the hiil tribes, as heather is burnt in 
♦Scotland, in order that the ashes of the her- 
bage may nourish the roots of young grass, 
and thus improve the forage of their cattle, are, 
be says, among the causes of this devastation, 
which extends annually over large tracts. 
The largest trees skirting the forest suffer more 
or less from these fires, the saplings are scorch- 
ed and mutilated, and the smaller seedlings 
perish. If the same spot is again visited by 
conflagration in the following year, the largest 
trees which escaped the first time are often 
consumed. But the main economic value 
of timbers, apart from considerations of 
strength, durability, texture and color, will 
depend on the quantity in wliich they can be 
produced for buildings, for railway .s, and the 
many purposes for which timber is indispen- 
sable. Ni>ris the supply of timber for build- 
ing and furniture making purposes all that 
we have to consider. Jn countries for all 
practical purposes destitute of coal, the supply 
of fuel for manufactories, railways, and steam 
flotillas, as well as its domestic consumption, 
is another important item in the considera- 
tion of timber resources.” 

The preservation of the forests of India, and 
the search for timbers and fancy woods suit- 
able for the purposes of the State and wants 
of the people, have long been objects of at- 
tentive interest to the Governments of the 
eeveral Presidencies in India. Amrmgst the 
earliest of the scientific investigators we 
find recorded the names of Drs. lloxbnrgh 
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Ainslie, Wallicb, Boyle, Gibson, Falconer, 
McOlelland, Mr. Graham, Dr. Wight, and Rev. 
Dr. Mason. Dr. Balfour of the Madras Medical 
Department, published a book on the Timber 
Trees of India, which went through three 
♦editions between 1858 and 1870 } while Mr. 
Kdve, Colonel h'rith, Captain Dance, and Mr. 
Rohde, applied a large practical knowledae of 
the qualities of timber to ascertain the woods 
suitable for the manufacturing industries of 
India. The course adopted by the principal 
of the scientific inquirers in identifying the 
plants, has been to endeavour to identify the 
tree botanical ly, and tlien supply the names 
bv which it was familiarly known to the 
people of the co«intry ; and there is no doubt 
that if not the only proper mode, it is a more 
correct method than to efideavour to trace 
out tlie botanical name of a plant from its 
native name. In following the latter conr.se, it 
is impossible but that, from the twenty or 
thirty lanifimges spoken throughout the 
region.s of the ICast Indies, the .same plant must 
come to bedescribed repeatedly under different 
namc.s, and ti ne |)rogre.ss will not be made until 
having properly identified the botnnic rela- 
tions of the plant, the subject be conifdet- 
ed by endeavouring to supply all the 
.synonyms by which it is known. One point 
which practical men should particularly be 
made aware of is that the vast extent of the re- 
gions of the JCast Indies, their various climates 
and physical conditions, render it impos.sible 
that the same tree can produce the. same quality 
of timber in every locality where it grows, and 
tlii.s indicates the necessity of not pinning 
the faith on to any one wood merely because 
a wood from the same species, the growth 
of another district, may have been found high- 
ly suitable for the work, to which it was 
put. Ordnance officers in particular should 
keep this point in view, and not use a 
wood, liowever landed, unless tlie timber have 
been brought from the same place as it was 
obtained by those whose praise they act on, 
or until severe trial has proved that when 
grown in the new locality, the timber it yields 
is equal to all that is required of it. As an 
instance of this, may be cited the majestic teak 
which grows to an immen.se height in Mala- 
bar, on the Godavery, in Pegu and Tenasse- 
rim, proceeds far into the interior of India, and 
roay be seen in the mountains of Bundelcuud, 
but is there only in the form of a moderate siz- 
ed shrub ; and even where it presents the 
same form of a gigantic tree as in Malabar 
and Pegu, the quality of the timber it yields 
is e.s5entially dissimilar. 

In examining the comparative value of dif- 
ferent sorts nf wood, it is of tlio first impor- 
tance to ascertain the nature of the encrusting 
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matter deposited throughout the cells and 
tubes of the wood. For all practical purposes, 
those woods appear to be best iu which the 
cells are lined with resinous matter ; those fill- 
ed witli hygroscopic gummy matter are for 
the most part of le?«s value ; they are seasoned 
witli difficulty, and are always more liable to 
decay. The best woods are those having a 
strong fibre protected from all external influ- 
eiiccs by a coat of resinous matter, or at least 
of a matter insoluble in water, and one which 
does not attract atmospheric moisture. It is 
probable that scnne nf the ornamental and 
other woods of India will become articles of 
import into Hritain when their properties And 
use are better known and appreciated by that 
country’s artizans. 

The moat important application of wood 
is ill the building and repairing of houses 
and sliips, and in the construction of ma- 
chinery. For this purpose the larger trees 
which come under the denomination of tim- 
ber are employed. Great Britain long supplied 
its own wants ; but increasing population led 
to an extensive demand on other countries for 
the supply of timber, which was met chiefly 
by vast pine fore«ts on the shores of the Bal- 
tic and northern iMirope, and also from Oaua- 
ds. Timber from the latter country, h(»wever, 
was soon found to be inferior in strength and 
durability to that of the north of Europe, and 
fell into disesteeni among ship-builders ; hence 
arose the practice of intnalucing the words 
“ Meriiel fir” iu specifications for building. 
The preservation of growing timber is an art 
of cniisiderable importance, and can only be 
said to be cultivated in countries where tim- 
ber i.s comparatively scarce. The practice of 
thinniug out plantations is of importance not 
only as atfording a supply of w’ood, but, by 
admitting an increased supply of air and light 
to the remaiiiinir trees, their growth is great- 
ly promoted. Forest trees are often, plant- 
ed on soil tli.it is unfit for other purposes, 
and by the annual fall of leaves they ac- 
cumuhite iu time a certain depth of suil. 
The proper time for the felling of trees 
is that iu which the largest quantity of 
hard and durable wood can be obtained as 
free from sap as possible. It is a common 
built to fell trees before they have attained 
their maturity. If suffered to complete their 
growth they would have the heartwood of 
equal weight and strength throughout, whereas 
in those cut down prematurely, the centre wood 
alone possesses this requisite strength, the 
outer concentric rings being considerably softer; 
such timber may besaid to decrease in hardness 
and strength iu arithmetical proportion as it 
Hpproaches the sap-wood. Timber is felled 
during the cold months, when the natural 
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juices are most inactive and the tree is iu a 
measure dormant. But before the timber can 
be used, the juices must be got rid of from 
the capillary vessels, or the wood will remain 
moist or green for a considerable period, and 
the planks formed from it will, in a confined 
situation, become stained, and then subject to 
decay or dry rot ; these effects are prevented by 
free exposure to dry air. It is usual in the royal 
dock-yards of Britain to cut out the timbers for 
ships of the required shape and dimensions* 
about ayear before they are framed together, 
and the skeleton frame is usually left another 
year to complete the seasoning. Other mischiefs, 
almost as fatal as decay also occur to unseasoned 
woods ; round blocks, cutout of the entire cir- 
cular si ein of green wood, or the same pieces 
divided intoquarteriiigs, split in the direction of 
the medullary rays, or radially j also, though 
less frequently, upon the annual rings. 8uGh 
of the round blocks as consist of the entire 
section contract pretty equally, and nearly re- 
tain their circular form, but those from the 
quarterings become oval from their unequal 
shrinking. In general, woods do not alter iu 
any material degree iu respect to length. 
Boards and flat pieces contract, however, iu 
width ; they warp and twist, and when they 
are fitted as panels into loose grooves, they 
shrink away from that edge which happens to 
be the most slightly held ; but when restrain- 
ed by mills, mortices, or other unyielding at- 
tachments, which do not allow them the power 
of contraction, tliey split with irresistible force, 
and the materials and labour thus improperly 
employed will render no useful service. 'J’he 
natural juices of the tree must be got rid of by 
season! iu; in ordt;r that the wood may become 
dry and hard. After the tree lias been lopped, 
barked and rou^dily squared, it is left for 
.some time exposed to the weather, and may 
be soaked in fresh running water (as some 
think) with advantage, or boiled or steamed. 
Tills dilutes and washes out the juices, and 
they more readily evaporate from the wood at 
a subsequent period, and the colour of 
white woi»d is said to be improved thereby. 
Ill this way, fir timber, on its arrival at 
tlie port of London, is commonly formed 
into floats on the Thames, and allowed 
to remain for some time. When removed 
from the water, it is left to dry thorough- 
ly before it is taken to the pit to be sawn ; 
usually it is blocked up from the ground so as 
to have a free circulation of air, and if 
it be cut into boards, they should be piled 
one on the other with billets of wood be- 
tween them, or laid in a triangular form, with 
their ends alternating so as to allow the air 
to have free access to them. Thin pieces 
will be seasoned in about a year, but thick 
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wood requires two or three years before it of woods are used for ornauiental pur- 
ls removed into the house to complete the poses. In a series of papers contributed 
drying. The warm air of a stove heated by Professor Forbes to the Art Journal, on 
room will then act upon it^ with benefit. ‘‘ Wood used for Ornament and Purposes of 
When cut trees are killed and left to dry Art,’* some clear distinctions, definitions, and 
ill the forest, the sap rapidly disappears if left descriptions are given, which Mr. Tomlinson 
standing with all their branches ; and sawn abridged. The term wood he says, is commonly 
wood is most rapidly dried by being stacked applied to those portions of the vegetable axis 
on end with the highest end of the tree upper- that are suflScieiitly hard to offer considerable 
most. Ill the stacking of timber for the pur^ resistance and solidity, so as to be used for 
•pose of seasoning, the pile should be so far , purposes requiring various degrees of firmness 


raised from the ground as to allow the air t< 
circulate below, as well as around and througli 
it ; and if not sheltered from the rain, care 
should be taken to prevent the wet from lodg- 
ing in any part. It is now usual in dockyards 
to have elevated supports of iron or of stone 
for the stacking of timber, and ships are now 
built under covered sheds. The drying of 
timber should be gradual, for if rapid, it 
suffers a loss in toughness as well as in plia- 
bility : the pores at and near the surface 
become contracted, and prevent the interior 
moisture from escaping. Plans for the more 
rapid drying of timber by means of kilns 
have, however, been tried, as in Price’s 
patent, in which timber destined for build- 
ing purposes is placed in a room, into the 
lower part of which hot and dry air is introduc- 
ed, and this, charged with the moisture of the 
timber, is allowed to escape at the upper part. 
By this, timber can be seasoned in one third 
of the time required in the open uir. Oak loses 
nearly two-fifths of its weight by proper sea- 
soning. All timber sliould be dry before it is 
cut into planks, or they would be liable to 
warp and shriuk.The presence of air, light, and 
moisture set- lu to be necessary to the revegeta- 
tiou of timber, or the growth of that fungus 
which leads to its destruction. Mr. Finchani 
of Her Majesty’s dock-yard, bored a hole in 
one of the timbers of an old ship built of oak, 
the wood being sound, and in 24 hours the 
admission of air caused the hole to be lined 
with a white mouldiness due to the growth of 
a peculiar fungus, which some time after be- 
came so compact as to admit of being with- 
drawn like a stick. Cracks or splits in timber 
ilvould therefore predispose it to decay in 
damp situations by admitting the air. There 
are great dififereiices in woods as to their 
power of resisting decay ; some perish in a 
year or two, others are sound and even fra- 
grant for centuries. Teak has been found to 
last six or seven times as long as oak 
when used in green houses, as boxes for 
growing plants, the latter wood not exist- 
ing more than two or three years ; but 
the moist atmosphere, light and heat of a 
greenhouse, form a severe trial for any wood. 
In addition to timber-trees, a vast variety 
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and strength. Every flowering plant is com 
posed of an axis, and the appendages of the 
axis ; the former consisting of the stern and 
rootr, the latter of the leaves and flowers. In 
trees, shrubs, and under-shrubs, the axis is 
said to bo woody ; in herbs it is termed her- 
baceous. In the former, stems are perma- 
nent, and do not die to the ground annually, 
as is the habit of the latter. A shrub, a tree, 
an uiidershrub, a bush, are merely gradations 
of magnitude ill perennial plants ; woods valu- 
able for purposes of art and manufactures are 
derived from all of them. But as bulk and 
dimensions are necessary to make timber 
available for extensive use, by far the greater 
part of the ornamental woods are derived 
from trees. TJicre are, however, some remark- 
able exceptions. The wood of roots is differ- 
ent in structure from tlie wood of stems, and 
the same tree may furnish two very different 
kinds of ornamental wood, according as they 
are derived from its ascending or its descend- 
ing axis, The wood of the inner portions 
of a stem may be of very different colour and 
quality from that of its outer parts. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of the origin of 
branches, it may exhibit varieties of pattern, 
such as to render it greatly more ornamental 
than elsewhere, and in some cases, when under 
the influence of morbid growth, reveals addi- 
tional beauties, so as to be prized for qualities 
which in nature are defects. If we 
compare a cross cutting of teak, or oak, or 
mango, with a like portion of palmyra wood, 
the differences between them will be seen 
strongly contrasted. In the former, the layers 
of wood are ranged in concentric circles round 
the central pith, and are encased externally in 
a binding of bark, itself composed of distinct 
and differently organized portions. In the lat- 
ter there is an uniform appearance throughout 
the section, the subslanoe not being disposed 
in concentric rings, but appearing as if a bed 
or ground of one kind was studded with 
specks of another order of tissue. These are 
not slight dissimilarities ; they indicate differ- 
ences of the greatest structural importance in 
i the economy of the respective trees. Corre- 
sponding with them are peculiar modifications 
of every portion of the plant’s organization* 
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The external aspect of the plants of either typo pines and firs for the most part are more usc- 
is altogether unlike that of the other. The ful than ornamental, so far as their timber is 
api)earance styled silver-grain in wood is cle- concerned. Some of them, however, afford 
pendent on the cellular tissue of the medul- wood with many desirable qualities for furni- 
lary rays, and is, therefore, exhibited by ex- ture-inaking. Among the natural orders that 
ogeiious woods only. It gives the streaks a have affinities with catkin-bearing trees, are 
glancing satiny lustre that are so ornamental the walnut and the nettle tribes. The box 
in many kinds of woods. In the oak and belongs to the spurge tribe. It produces a 
beech this appearatice is conspicuous. The warm yellow wood, much used by the turner, 
inner layers of wood, after the tree has be- and well adapted for tlie construction of flutes 
come aged, often become compact, and frequent- and similar musical iifstrurnents. It is often. 
]y different in color from the new wood. I'hcy used for rules and scales, and it is also tho 
are then styled the heart-wood. Botanists term chief wood employed in wood engraving. It 
them tho duramen, and apply the name albur- is sometimes beautifully mottled. In Britain 
numtotliGouter layers or sap wood. In the for- the box grows wild and luxuriant in Surrey, 
iner, the tissues have become dry and dense, as at Jh)x*hil], but the chief supply of this 
and charged with solidifying deposit.^, so as to wood is derived from the southern parts of 
prevent them aiding in tlie a.sceiit of the sap. Europe, and from Asia Minor. A distinction 
Often, too, they become more or less deeply is drawn between ^‘Turkey” and “European’' 
coloured, so as cotispicuously to contrast with bc#xwood. The latter is more curly, softer, 
pale sap-wood. This dill'erence is especially and paler than the former. Dr. Boyle and 
conspicuous in the ebony-tree, the black por- Major llay have called attention to a species 
tion c»f which is the duramen, or heart wood* of Buxus, a native of the Himalayas, yield- 
Jn the oak, they resemble ebony. Furniturti of iiig a wood possessing similar qualities with 
exquisite beauty lias been constructed of yew- that in common use, and having tiie advantage 
wood 3 iudood it is admirably adapted for fan- of being fo’.md of considerable size and thick- 
cy cabinet work, either in mass, or inlaid as ness. The asli and the olive are members Jof 
veneers; the supply is said, however, to bo in- the olive family. 'I’lie former familiar tree 
sufficient. The wood of yew was once exten- yields a timber remarkable for tougluiess and 
sivelynscd in Britain in the making of bows, elasticity, and excclUmt for machirie and agri- 
The cedar is a native of tlie wanner temper- cultural purposes, but not much used for 
ate mountainous regions of Asia. Tlic celebrity finer applications. When, however, tlie grain 
of the cedar of Lebanon dates from a very high i.s zigzag, it is ada|)ted to the making of fur- 
antiquity ;<‘irid the reputed value of its timber niture of considerable beauty. Olive-wood is 
for ornamental and cabinet purposes, has heem imported from the Mediterranean countries, 
placed oil record from very ancient times. It is veined Avith dark grey, and resembles 
Eitlier, however, more coniferous tree.s than boxwo'-d in texture, but is softer. The knot- 
one have been included under the popular ted and curled roots are made into emboss- 
jippellation, or the qualities of the wood have cd boxes. This is done by means of pressure 
sadly degenerated, for that of the existing in engraved moulds of metal, 'llio Araliacese, 
cedar of Lebanon is by no inean.s remarkable a natural order to which the ivy belongs, may 
for beauty, durability, or sweetne.ss of odour, be mentioned Iiere incidentally on account of 
all of whicli properties were ine eminently the substance so Avell known as rice-paper, 
ascribed to it. The tree itself is as grand as This was long supposed to be the pith of a le- 
ever ; one of the most majestic of arborescent guminoiis plant; its tiaie nature was first made 
elements in the landscape. It was extensively known by Sir William Hooker, who demon- 
used among the ancients. Nevertheless, thi.s strated that it was the pith of an araliaceous 
wood, sncli as we now know it, is not one to tree. It Avas said to be exclusively a native 
choo.se for carving or house construction. It of the island of Formosa, but Mr. Fortune 
is very light and spongy, of a reddish white found tlie Aralia groAviug in other parts, 
colour, scented like ordinary pine, and not at and it was introduced by him into India, 
all durable. It is possible that other kinds Tlio alinond-trce, especially when wild, is 
of coniferous trees were confounded by the said to furnish a valuable wtiod, but which is 
ancients with the true cedar. The Himala- little knoAvn or used. The great order of 
yan ** deodar,” a tree very closely related to leguminous plants, tho Pulse tribe, is rich in 
the cedar of Lebanon, really possesses all the trees, but not much so in temperate climaUs, 
good qualities for which the latter has been nor is there any ordinary tree of the grolip 
so long celebrated. Even now travellers in upon which stress can be laid. There are now 
the East, in writing about cedars, often con- eight descriptions of timber admitted by tho 
found various kinds of arborescent juniper British as first-rate for ship-building purposes, 
under that name, The numerous race of and one of these has only been so ranked 
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since tbe opening of the Great Exhibition. 
They are »1, English oak; 2, American live- 
oak ; 3, African oak ; 4, Morung saul ; 5, 
East Indian teak ; 6, Green heart ; 7, Morra ; 
8, Iron-bark (a recently admitted wood). Of 
the above the Morung saul is an Indian tree, 
as well as the better known valuable Teak- 
The Iron-bark is from New South Wales, and 
has a density of 1 126, and a strength of 1557, 
(English oak being called 1000). Wood is 
very valuable as a fuel : the excess of hydro- 
gen contained in it, which, in burning and 
forming water, requires fur equal weights 
three times as much oxygen as the carbon 
does in forming carbonic acid, gives out in 
burning nearly four times more heat than 
the carbon. 

In all countries most of the woods in 
general use have a variety of names ; the 
local name varies often in the same district. 
Many have likewise a commercial name, by 
which they are known in the market, as 
** Trincomallee** wood, “ Coroinander’ wood, 
<kc. These names are sometimes given from 
the place of export, but it is often impossible 
to trace their derivation. Lastly, there is 
the botanical name, tbe sure determination 
of which is a matter of the fir.st importance, 
and the means of doing this consists of a 
small shoot, bearing dowers, fruit, and full 
grown leaves, either together or separately, 
pressed flat and dried, so as to be fixed on a 
sheet of paper. For a complete collection of 
wood specimens, there should be several of 
each wood from various localities. 1st, A 
horizontal section of the tree with the bark 
complete, and about 3 inches thick. 2d, A 
plank about 3 inches thick and about 
three feet long, cut from the log about half- 
way between the pith and heart, the bark, sap- 
wood, &c. being retained. 3d, Two or three 
bars about 2 feet 6 inches long, 2 J inches 
square (if the plant grow so much) cut from 
the sound wood. 4th, A turned cylinder of 
Lard or ornamental woods, 1 foot long and 3 
inches in diameter. 

The value of wood depends much on its age; 
.the young tree ) possesses «trengtli and elasti- 
city in a greater degree than mature, i. e, when 
it would shortly cease to increase in diameter ; 
as it increases in age It acquires its rnaxiinuni 
of stiffness and durability ; in its aged state, 
it will probably best suit the purposes of tbe 
cabinst maker. The grain of the wood de- 
pends greatly on the nature of the soil, being 
generally straight and open in a tree growing 
rapidly, in a rich, and the reverse in a poor 
soil. In some cases, the root affords wood of 
great resisting power for furniture; the rout of 
a healthy oak is prepared for spokes of wheels, 
and veneers from that of an aged specimen 
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often bear a high value for cabinet makers’ 
purposes. In collecting specimens of the cha- 
racters of wood, there are several points to 
which attention should be directed, viz : — 

a. The uses to which the several parts of 
the tree is applied, and those for which ex- 
perienced natives consider it specially adapted. 

b. Its distribution in the district, the lo- 
calities where the best is procurable, with the 
nature of the subsoil, the distance from the 

! nearest seaport or town of any size : whether 
I water carriage be available, 

c. The exterjt of supply, whether this is 
increasing by self-sown seedlings of fresh plant- 
ations, &c., or decreasing ; the average size in 
height and circumference of the native tree, 
its character, whether straight or crooked, the 
average length, tkc. of the logs or planks the 
time required for seasoning, and the amount 
of seasoned timber generally procurable. 

d. The age at which the tree reaches ma- 
turity, i. e., when increasing age brings no 
further increase of diameter. This is a point 
of great importance, for on it depends the 
relative value of trees for planting. Thus, 
supposing there are two species of trees, of 
equal vilue as regards timber, 8cc , but one 
attains maturity in 25, while the other requires 
35 years ; it is obvious that the first is much 
the more valuable of the two, its money value 
being realised 10 years sooner. 

Various methods havo been adopted to 
render wood less combustible, by satu- 
rating it with solutions of phe^sphate of 
soda, and muriate or sul[)bate of alumina and 
chloride of calcium, but the utmost that can 
be reasonably expected from the most efficient 
protective coating or impregnating material is, 
Jirst, that it sho?iId considerably retard the 
ignition of wood exposed for some length of 
time to the effects of a high temperature, or of 
burning matterin its immediate vicinity; second, 
that if the vapours which tbe wood emits by 
continued exposure to lieat become ignited, 
the flames thus produced shall not readily 
affect the fibre of the wood, and shall cease 
almost directly on tbe removal of the wood 
from tlie source of heat ; thirds that the prepar- 
ed surfaces of wood when in actual contact with 
burning unprepared wood shall have little ten- 
dency to ignite, and thus give no cause for 
the fire to spread. A plan proposed is to 
impregnate wood with silicate of soda, and to 
coat its surface with a silicate. The impreg- 
nating of the wood is effected by putting it 
into a solution of the silicate. The surface 
of the wood is then washed over with a some- 
what diluted solution of the silicate of soda. 
After an interval of at least two hours, a coat- 
ing of thick lime-wash is applied over the 
silicate ; and finally, on the following day, a 
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strong solution of the silicate is applied over 
all. In this way a protective covering is 
given to the wood. The process may be used 
with benefit in the case of timber employed 
for wooden huts. 

To protect timber against insects, use one 
ounce of corrosive sublimate to one gallon of 
water, having previously rubbed the mineral 
up with a little alcohol to increase its solu- 
bility ; immerse the wood in the solution for 
one week, but allow carpets and cotton cloth 
to remain only for two days. The white ant 
will but very partially, if at all, destroy the sub- 
stance of any thing macerated in the solution, 
and on discovering its nature, they imniediately 
disappear. With woollen cloth tlie effects are 
less decisive, as the solution appears to be un- 
able to penetrate the fibres of the wool, and is 
partially removed by washing; but under cot- 
ton carpets, rush mats, Sic., the insects will 
burrow for the first day or two, and then 
disappear ; and with regard to timber they 
are even more fastidious, and place, in their 
covert ways, a coating of earth between them- 
selves and the wood j evidently anxious not 
even to come into contact with the poison. 
The advantages of preparing wood in the 
way recommended, are not, however, confined 
to its immunity from the attacks of the white 
ant, as it is now generally known that the 
same preparation (Kyan^s patent) effectually 
resists dry rot, or other decay, and from the 
power it is known to possess of coagulating 
the albumen contained in the wood and indura- 
ting the fibres of the softer and cheaper varie- 
ties of timber, and rendering them immedi- 
ately fit for use, if cut down even in a state 
of active vegetation, are circumstances well 
worthy of public attention. 

The following list contains the name.s of 
the principal trees which are felled for tim- 
ber or fancy woods throughout the various 
countries in the E.«st Indies. 

Acacia amara. Nulla balasoo, Tel. Woonja maram, 
Tarn, 

Acacia Arabica. Curvala, Tam. Tuma,* Tel. Ba- 
boo], Hind, 

Acacia catechu. Wodahalay, Tam, Slia, also Kwon- 
thee, also Sha-bin, Bunn. 

Acacia cinerca. 

Acacia elata. Sect, Burm. Telia sopara, Tel, 

Acacia ferniginea. Ausandra, Tel. 

Acacia halkorn. Dulchirram, Tel. 

Acacia leucophloea. Velvaila, Tam, Telia tuma. 
Tel. 

Acacia odoratissima. Caroovangay, Tam, Telsoo, 
also Shindnga, Tel. 

Acacia serissa. Seet, Bvm. 

Acacia Smithiana. 

Acacia speciosa. Velvangay, Tam. Ped-dulchirram, 
also Dirasaua, Tel, 

Acacia stipulata. Seet, Burm. 

Acacia suma. Telia sundra, Tel, 

Acacia sundra. Currangally, Tam, Nulla sundra, 
Tel 
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Acacia vera? Andere, Sing, 

Acer eultratum. 

Adansonia digitata. Papara poolimaram, Tam. 
Adenanbhera pavonina. Kwsc-gyee, also Y-wai«gyee, 
Burm. 

iEgle marmelos. Vilvay marum, Tam. Oo-Sheet, 
Burm, Maredu, Ttl, Bael, //ind, 

Agati grandiOora. Agatby, Tam, Pouk-ban, Burm, 
Agathis 1 0 ran thi folia. 

Aglaia spectabilis. 

Ailaiithus excelsa. Peru marum, Tam, 

Alangium decapetalum. Aliiijcc marum, Tam. Udui 
gu, Tel. 

Albizzia odoratissima. 

Aistonia scholaris. Kori, a’so Kowun, Can, Sat- 
wcen, Mai IT. 

Anacardium occidcutale. Moontlieree Cotty marum, 
Tam. Tl»»b-bam bu, Burm. Jidimamidi, Tel. 
Anacarciium latifolium. Bheela, Hind. 

Ancestrolobus carriea. Zoung ali, Burm. 
Ancestrolobus mollis. Yin-bya, Bvrm. 

Andrachne apetala. 

Anis&aphyllum Zcylanicum. Wclippiyenna, Sing, 
Aiiogeissus acuminatus. Paussee, also Panchee, 
Tel 

Anogeissiis latifolius. Sheriman, Tel, 

Aponogeton crispuin. Cocatiye, Sing. 

Aquilaria agallocha. Aglay marum, 'Tam, A-Kyau, 
Burm. 

Amoora (Aglaia) rohituca. Kha-yo, Burm. 
Antidcsina pauiculata. By-it-ziii, Burm. Jana pal- 
seru, 'Tel. 

Areca catechu. Camoogoo, Tam, 

Armosia dasycarpa. Thit-wa-jee, Burm. 

Artocarims iiitogrifolia. Peing-nai, Burm. 
Artocarpus echiuata. Toung Peingriai, Burm, 
Artocarpus hirsuta. Angellywood. 

Artocarpus pubesoena. Aludcl, Sing. 

Artocarpus chaplasba, 

Artocarpus species of Tavoy. Pyn-ya-the, also Tana, 
beng, Barm. 

Artocarpus sylvestris. Ran funnus, Mahr. 

Atalautia mouophylla. Caatyaloo micha maram, 
Tam. 

Averrhoa carambola. Zoung-ya, Burm. 

Azadiraclita iudica. Margosa, Neem Tree ; Vay 
pum marum, Tam. Neem ka jhar, Ka- 
ma-a pae, also Them-ba, also Kamakab, Burnu 
Y<‘pa, also Yapa, Td. 

Bambusa. Bamboo. Bans, Hind. 

Barringtoiiia acutangula. Kyai tha, Burm. 
Barringtonia speciosa. Kyai-gyee, Burm. 

Bassia latifolia. 

Bassia iongi folia. Elooppa marum, Tam. Mee, Sing. 
Ip pee, Td. 

Raubinea brachycarpa. Bwai-jin, Burm, 

Baubinea parviflora. do. 

Bauhiiiea, Species. Pul-i-Sbinta, Tel, 

Baubinea racemosa. Arree, 'Tel, 

Bauhiuea dipbylla. Pa-lau, Bvrm, 

Baubinea tomentosa. Petau, Slag, 

Betula bhojputra. 

Berry a ammonilla. Trincomallee wood, Bng, Hal- 
mililo, Sing. 

Bignonia, Species. Kafagorn, also Chinna kala- 
goru, also Mokka yepa, Tel 
Bignonia chelonoides. Kala-goru, Tel 
Biguonia Buavet)leu8. ^ do. 7^el 
Bignonia quadrilocularis. Wursus, Mahr, 

Bignonia xylocarpa, 

Blackwellia spirale. 

Blackwellia perpinqua. 

Bombax hcptaphyllum. 

Borassus flabelliformis. Palmyra tree, Eng. Htan, 
Burm^ Tal, Sing. * 
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Boswellia thiirifera. 

BriJelia niontaua. Oooujaii murral, Can, A sau- 
na, Alahr» 

Bridelia spiaosa. 

Bruguiera llheedii. 

Bufcea frondosa. Touk, also Pouk-pin, Burm. 

Calukeale, Shvf. Motku, alao Modiign, Td. 
Buxus. Box. 

Calamus. Canes, Rattans. KyeinEj-iico, Uurm. Bed, 

Hind. 

Calopbyllura acuminatum. Wal-dombo, Sing. 
Calophyllum calaka. Gorni-kecm'o, Sing. 

Calophyllum lougiiolium. Tliai-ra-bee, Bnrm. 
Calysacciou auguslifoJiuin. 

Calyptrautlies cummini, ^Mahadan, Sing. 
Calyptranthes cariouliyliii'olia. Uatte doiube, Sing. 
Calyptrantbcs jambolana. Aiubo, Sing. 

Cannarium geuieulatum. 

Canthinm didymum. Mulla rrgoo, 7V7. 

Canthium pai viHorum. Balsii, Tcl. 

Capparia aphylla. 

Capparis graudis. Roygutti, Td. 

Oarapa, Specks. Tai-la-ooii, Burm. of Tav<*y. 
Careyaarborea. Ban-bwa-, or Ikiub-wai, Burm. Bu- 
da-darmee, Tel. 

Carallia lucida. Keerpa, Ikng. 

Carallia zsyluuio.a. Davetto, Sing. 

Carpiiiiia viminea, 

Caryota urons. Kittul, also ^sb'pera, Sing. 

Cassia florida. 

Cassia nodosa. 

Cassia Sumatran a, Arranicnc, Sing. Mayalce, 
Bunn. 

Casearia peutandra. Tba-byai-y wet-kya, Bunn. 
Kabatte, Sing. 

Casearia, Specie.^. I’eda ka] mesura, Td. 

Cassia cinnamoni uni. Dawol IvurcMiiidoo, Sing. 
Castauea iiulica. 'i liei:t-Kbaya, Burm. 

Castarca martabanica of Tavoy, Nome or Zitba, 
Burnt. 

Cas u ari n a eqiii si t i f o1 i a. 

Casuarina muiieata. Boef-wood tree, L'ng. ITlen-roo, 
Burm. 

Casalpiiiia sappan. '’IVing-nyct, Burm. 
Catbartocarpus Roxburgbii. Ibskiamau, also IJri- 
middee, Tel. 

Cedrcla toona. 'J.’oon inarum, Tam. Thit-kado, 
Bunn. Toon. 1\iiiga, Poiiia, Jeta. 

Cedrus doodiira The deodar, Bag. Kolon, fluid. 
Chaulmoogva odorata. 

Chickrassia tabularis. Aglay niaruin, Tam. 
Choecarpus puiigons. Heddo woke, Sing. 

Cicca diistieba. Noiiy, Stng. 

Cluytia ainon.L. 

Cluytia coilina. Woudoogoo marum, Tarn. Koor* 
seya, also Koorse, 'Td. 

Cocos nucifera. Tetiua niarnni, Tam. C'ocoanul, 
Eng. Nnr\d ka jhar, Hind. 

Counarus speciosa. Gwai-douk, Burm. 

‘Conocarpus Jatifolia. 

Conocaipns robusta. Bai-bya, Burn,. 

Cordia, new specks. Botku, 'Td. 

Cordiaaugustifolia. Chimia Hotkii, Tel. 

Cordia inyxa. Tba-nat, Burnt. Irkee, also Peda 
botku, Tel. 

Cratrova Roxburgbii. Ka-dat, Burra. 

Cwpressus toriilosa. Cypress. 

Cyuometra polyandra of Nepaul. 

Cynometra, Species. Jirancb-llowered Ilalmendora, 
alao Galmeudora, Sing. 

Cyrtophyllum fragrans. 

Dalbergia frondosa. Yindike, Burra. Peda soopara, 
also Yerra patseroo, 2'el. 

Dalbergia lanceolaria. Nedoon or .Nander wood, 
or Neudoou, Sirig. 
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Dalbergia latifolia. Kroopoottoo, Tam. Yindike, 
Burm. Jitigee, also Yerroo goodoo, Tel, 
Dalbergia sissoides. Bitty marum, Tam^ Yindike, 
Barm. 

Dalbergia sissoo. Sissoo, Tain. Yindike, Burm. 
Dalbergia Oojoi n ensis. 

Dillcuia angusta. Zinbyewn, Burm. 

Dillenia seabra. Byew, Barm. 

Dillenia speciosa. Tba-byew, Burm. Peda kalinga, 
TeL 

Dillenia pcntagyria. (^^hinna-kalinga, Td. 

Dio.spyros sylvatica. Nulla kaka musbti, Tel. 
T)io.spyros cliloroxylou. IJlinda, also Yoliiida, Tel. 
Diohpyros raceitmsa. 

Diospyuos hirsnta. Calamaiidcr or Coromandel, 
(kiln modi rye, Sing. 

Diospyros ebouaster. Ebony, Kudiim Berye, Sitiff, 
Dio.spyros mc'lauoxylou. Ebony, Oiik-cliin-ya, 
Burm. 

Diospvros, Species. Alncbi-twikee, also Wurungul 
Tel. 

Dipterocarpus alatus. Aiiig, Burm. 

Dipterocarpus grand iflora. Ain or Ain-tba or Kun- 
nyau-pbin, Burm. 

l)iptoro(;arpus tiirbinatus. Horre, Sing. Kan-yeeu, 
Burm. 

D*'douea visoosa. 

Dolicbampia pomifiu’a. Doiik-ya-nia, Burm. 
D«uiibeya melarioxylon. St. Helena Ebony. 

Echite.s laneeiofolia. Kiri wala, Siiup 
Kobites scb«)laris. Book attene, Sing. 

J'lhretia aspera. 

I’diretia Imvis. Abai-yai-myonk-myce, Bunn. Pal 
dantum, Tel. 

Ekebcrgia, Species of Goalpara. 

Eleocai-pus serratiis of Ceylon. 

Elmodondron integrifolia. Jouk bin, Burm. 
Ekoodendron Boxburgbii. 

Eml)lica oHicinalis. Usrakii, 7V7. 

Embryt.pteris glutinifcra. Tiiid)ery, Sing. 

ErioobUena Hookoriaua. Nara Botku, Td. 

Erichkona tilifolia. 

E riol )otra jaj )on icn. . 

Erythrina indica. 

Euphorbia tinicalli. Mancbee. jamndn, 7V7. 

Eugenia pulchella. Khway-tlia-byai, Barm, 

Eugenia inyrtifolia. Tlia bai-jeen, Burm. 

Eugenia caryopby 1 1 ifoli um. 

Kugenia ma!laeeeriisi.s. 

Eugenia jaiubolaua. 

Eugenia nervosa. 

Eugenia tornifolia. Tbab-yew -tlia-bypi, Barm. 
Eugenia raetMimsa. 

Eugeoia vulgaris. Thab-yai-tha-pau, Burm. 

EugHiiia Kjdieifolia. 

Eugenia laurina. Wall-boam-boo, Sing. 

Excoecaria ug.allooba. Ag;dlocha wood. 

Fagrcea fragrans. A-nan, also Anan-Beng. Bum. 
Feronia clopbantum. Vella marum, Tam. 11-mau, 
Burm. 

Ficus covdifolia. Nyoung-gyat, Burm. 

Ficus Indiea. Banyan tree. Bar-ka-jhar, Hind. 

'Tam. Marree, Td. 

Flacourtia sapida, Kanuregn, Tcl. 

Fiacourtia montana. Sainpga, Can, Tambut, also 
Hudkee. 

Fraxinus floribunda, 

Fluggea viro.sa. 

Gaieinia Cow’^a, 

Garcinia purpurea. Moorgbul mara, Can. Kokum, 
Mahi\ 

Gardenia gummifera. Chitla matta, TeL 
Gardenia latifolia. Peda karinga, TeL 
Gardenia lucida. Garinda, also Telia Manga, TcL 
Gardenia, Species. Telega, TeL 
HO 
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Geloxium bifarium. Hsai-than-bayab, Burni, ^ 
Guielina arboroa. Coormmy inaniin, Tam. Kyooc- 
boe, Burnt. Goomar tek, Td. 

Gordonia floribunda. Theet-ya, Burnt. 

Gordouia inte^rifolia. 

Guaiacum officinale. 

Ouatteria longifolia. 

Guettardia speciosa. 

Grewia elastica. 

Grewia floribunda. Myat ya, Harm. 

Grewia Hookerii. Phet woon, Burnt. 

Grovvia Rothii. Jana, 'Tel. 

Grewia spoctabilis. Phet woon, Barm, 

Grewia tiliicfolia. 'J’harra, Tel. 

Grewia pauiculata. Hunu kirille, Sing. 

Gyrooarpug Jacquini. Pooukec, Tel. 

Givotia Rottlerifonnia. Telia pooiikee, Tel. 
Hiiematoxylou cainpcchianiim. Logwood. 
Hardvvic;kia binata. Nar yepa, I'd. 

Heritiera fomca. Soondree. 

Heriticra litoralis. Kana z(;C, Barm. 

Heritiera minor. Sooiidrec, Hitul. Kana-zoe, Burm. 

1 1 ibiae us in a crc )p 1 ly lla. 

Hihiacus tilijefolia. lielygobcl. Sing. 

Holugarna longifolia. Holgen, Ctni. 

Hopea odoratii. Tlieii*gaii, alao Tiicn-gau-plia- 
yiing, Burm. 

ITopea floribunda. Tlian-tbc-ya, Burm. 
Gyinenodictyou exeelauin. Ludippa, also Clictippa, 
Tel. 

Indigdfera, Species. Doun-Daloon, Barm. 
lllecebrum latruni. Xerrelloo, Sing. 

Inga dulcis, Coorkapooli inanun, Tam. 

Inga xylocarpa. Iron wood of P<'gu, Py-in ka-doe 
Burm. Roja, also Kouda Taugadu, Tel. 

Inga bijoinina. Tau-yew, Burm. 

Ixora parviflora. Koree, also j^^oravee Pal, Tcl. 

J onesia asoca. Dereo-ratom-bela, Sing. 

Jugliius regia. 

.Tuglans tricocca. Ta-soung-let-wah. Burm. 
Juniperua excelaa. Cedar of tlu Himalayas. 

Kydia calycina. Boke-niai-za, Burm. 

Lagerstrujinia miorocarpa. 

Lagerstraornia parvillora. Cliinna-ngec, 2d. 
Lagoratrajiuia rcgiua3, Jarool. Hind. Murute, Sing. 
Lagerstraauia pyininabl Pyrnmali, Burm. 

Laurus Campliora. Cawiplior-wood. 

Laurus (sassafras). Hinan-Tlien, Burnt. 

Lawsoiiia iueriuis. Marooithanay marum, Tam. 
Dan, Burm. 

Lirnonia aeidissirna. Torelaga, 'Tel. 

Maba buxifolia. Nulla inuddee, Tel. 

Maiigifera atteuuata. Taw-sa-tlia-ycet, Burm. 
Mangifera Indica. Maali uiarnm, 'favi. Tha-yet, 
Burm. Mango tree, Eng. Mainadi, Tel. 
Melanorrluea usitata. Varnish tree, Eng. Ma-yau, 
also Theet-see, Burm. 

Melia azadiraeVta. Malay Vaiinboo, Tam. Persian 
Lilac, Pride of China, I’rido of India, Bead 
tree, Eng. 

Melicocoa trijuga. Jo-bin, Burm. 

Memecylon tinctorium. Surpa, Maltr, Iron wood of 
Oauara. 

Mesua ferrea. Siugalese Iron wood tree, Eng, 
Nagakeshura, Burm. Naw, Sing. 

Metrosideros vera. Iron wood of China. 

Michelia Kheodii. Sumpanghy marum, Tam* 

M ichelia champaca, Sappoo, Sing, 

Milliogtouia eimplicifolia. 

Alimosa polystachia. 

Mimusops elengi. Maghudam marum, 7' am. also 
Kha-ya-gang, Burnt. Mooue mal. Sing. 
Alimusopa hexandra. Paloo, Sing. 

Alorinda oitri folia. Noanay marum, Tm, Nyau- 
gyee, Burnt, 
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Aforinda bractcata. Yai-yoe, Burnt, 

Morinda exserta. Nyaii, also MhaU'bin, Burm, To* 
garce Alogillee, also Mogillee, Tel. 

Morns alba. 

Murray a. 

Myristica amygdalina. Toung-Siig-ga, Burm, 
Alyristica sphiLMOcarpa. Kywai-thwae, Bttrni, 
Myrsiiie capitellata. 

Nauclea eadamba. Vella cadamba, 7\im. Alaoo, 
Burm. 

Nauclea cordifolia. Aluiija cfidaniba, Tam. Fuspoo 
carainbe, also Ihmdaroo, Tcl. 

Nauclea orieiitalis. Kuta murra, Can, Kudum^ 
M(thr. 

Nauclea [larviflora. Helembc, Sing. 

Neriuni autidysentericum. 

Neiiuni tinctorium. 

Nepbeleuin, sjneies. Gal moi re. Sing. 

Nyctanrbes arbortristis. Tree of Mourning. Hseik* 
ba-la, Burm. Kar-cbeea, Tel. 

Odiua wodier. Godaya marum, 2'am. Dumparee, 
also Gooinpiiif'C, Tel. 

Olax zcylanica. Alelle, Sgng. 

Olea Luropea. 

Ongeiiiia dalbergiodes. 

Pavia Indioa. 

Parkia biglobosa. 

Peiitapferus uiafa. Kendul, Can. Kinjnl, Mahr. 
Pentafderus arjuna. Toiik-kyan, Burm. 
Pentapterus coriaeea. Msnrtee, Can. Acen, Mahr, 
Pcntai>tera.s glabra. Touk kyan, Burm. 

Pen tap f en i.s to i n e m tosa. 

F*lioiiiiia serratifcilia. 

Pierardia sapota. Kana-yoc, Burm. 

Piiius damni.ara of Tavoy. 

Pinus excolsa, 

Finns Latteri. Hten-roo, Burnt. 

Pinus longifolia of Nepal. 

Finns Webbiana of Ne]>al. 

Pislacia integerriina. 

Platan us orieiitalis. 

Poiuciana elat!». 

Poinciana regia. 

Pongainia atrojiurpurea. Lagnn, of Martaban. 
Pougainia glabra. Pooiiga maiuni, 'Tam. Karung, 
Sing. Kanigu, 'Tel. 

Preiima liirciiia. Cbika ganibhari, of Goalpara. 

1 *rei u na m u t* n > u ata. 

Premna tomeiitosa. Koleuttay Teak, Tam. Naoo- 
ru, also Nago.)], Tel. 

Prosopi.s gpicigfia. Parumbay, Tam. 

Psidium pyrifenun. ‘Joaya inariuu, 'Tam. Ma-laka, 
Bunn. Guava Tree, Eng. Jam ka-jhar, Hind. 
Psidium poniiferum. Coava marum, Tam. Ma-laka, 
Burnt. Guava Tree, Eng. Jam ka-jhar, Iliad, 
Pterocarpus tl albergiuides. 

Pterocarpus indicus. “ Pa-doiik.” Toung kba-yai» 
Burm. 

Pterocarpus marsupium, Vengay maram, Tam^ 
Yeggee, 2'eJ.. 

Pterocai pu.'» saiitalinus. Sevapoo Sandanum, Tam, 
Ciiandurn, 2d. Red sanders wood, Eng. 
Pterocarpus Wallichii. 

Ptcrosperniiim Indicum. “Kyabooca.” 
Ptcrospermum aceroidcs. Tha-ma-jam*wai-zoke, 
Burm. 

Pterosperinum acerifolium. Na-jee. Burm. 
Ptcrospermum subacerifolium. Na-jee, Burm. 
Pterosperinum ruVierifolium. Veleiigee, Sing, 
Piitranjiva Roxburghii. 

Pygium acuminatiini. 

Quercus, many species of oak. Tha-heik, also Thae- 
gha, Burm. 

Quercus amherstiana. 

Quercus dilatata. 
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Quercus setnecprpifolia. Gheae cuaroo. 

Quercus Tirbbas. 

Qiiercus fent'sttafca. 

Quercus lanceietolia. 

Randea, Nulla mauga, Tel. 

Rhododeudrott arbort-um. 

Rhus dt-cipiurn, Pehim bive, Sing. 

RbiZ'iphora decandra. 

Rhizophora gymiiorrhiza. Pyu, B»Tm, Mao-grove. 
Ricinus dicocca. Taw-the-din-bin, Burnu 
Roudeleti-a tiiiot'uia. Taiua-yokf', Burm, 

Ilottlera tetracocca. Ki<Min-la, Iturm. 

Rottlfra tiiicturia. Kinuu-la, Burm. 

Salinalia inalabarica. Poola marutn, Tnm. 

Saiidoi iciim iudicum. Theet-to, Burm. 

SantaUun album, Sliandanum maruin, 'Tam. San- 
da-koo, Burm. 

Sapindus acuminata. 

Sapiudus <ltttcrgeiis. 

Sapindus emargiuatns. Poochoecotay marum, Tam. 

Hseik khvae, Burm. Kaakadu, Tel. 

Sapiudus rubigiimsa Hseik-kliyje, Barm. 

Snpota clegeuoides. 

Schleichora trijuga. Kvet-inouk, Burm. Poosku, 
Til. 

Scbrebera swietenoidoa. Makkani, Tel. 

Sclero.stylia atalaiitoidcs. Arawoe uoem, Tcl. 

Scytaloa longi. 

Scytalea trijnga. 

Semecarpus aiiacardinm. Clial-biu, Burm. 

Setbia indica. i^cMvi-daieo, Te'. 

Sborea (Yatica) robusta. 

Sibia glomerata. Tbit-pityew, Burm. 

Simmiia citribdia, Paml)iiron, tlhtg, 

Stmneratia acida. Ta bu, Burm. 

Sonueratia ar-.vpela. Kam-ba'la, Burm. 

Sophora roVuisita. 

Spoouia ? Tellakaka musbteo, 7 c?. appears to be the 
(Jeliis VVigljtii of Wight’s leones. 

Soyraida febnt'nga. Sliem manmi or Shourkullie 
inarum, Tmn. Soome, Te.l. 

Spatliodea longitoliii, Oaangi, Sing. 

Spathodea Roxburyliii. Hurray kala goru, Tel. 
IJiml. 

Sterculia fceHda, Pcouary rnarum, Tam. Letkhoke, 
Barm. Telemboo, Sing. 

Sterculia guttna. 

Stereos[>einium cbelorioides. 

Stereospermum suiiveolens. Pndri marura, Tam.. 
Stryolinos mix vomica. Yetti ivKirum, Tam. Poisoii- 
nut, Eng, Kha boiing, Bimn. Musbtee or 
Musadee, Tel. 

Stryclinos ])otatoruin, Taita mariitn, Tam. Clcaring- 
uut, Eng. Chilla, Tel. 

Stylocoryne Webera. Kornee, Td. 

Swietenia cbickiassin. Nga-bai, Burm. 

Swietenia cbloroxylon. Shodawali porsli> Tam. 
Biliigu, lei. Sidin-M’ood. 

Ewietenia mahogani. Mahogany marum, Trfm. Ma- 
hogany tree. 

Syndesmus tavoyana, Kee-tha, Burm. 

Syzvgiura jambolanum. Nawel niarain, Tam. Nerar, 
'Tel. 

Symplocos floribunda, of Nepal. ^ 

Tamarindus iadica. Poolia marum, Tam. Chinta, 
Tel, Amlee ka Jbar, Hind. Tamariod tree. 
Tamarix orientalis. Tamarisk. 

Taxus baccata. 

Taxus virgata. Dlieyn, also Lolsl of Nepal. 

Tectona grandis. Teak maruui; Tam. Ky-woo, 
Harm. Tek, Tel. Teak-tree. Sagwan ka Jbar, 
Hind. 

Tectona Hamiltonii. 

Tectona teruifolia, Ta-Hat, Burm* 

Terminalia alata. Marudum maruDQ) TrtW. i 

Terminalia arjuna. 


Terminalia belerica. Cattoo eloopae marum, Tm, 
Bail klia, also Pan gab, Burm. Thaudree, Tel. - 
Tenniualia Berryi. VelJamurda marum, Tam. 
Terminalia cit.rina- 

Terminalia catappa. Natvadom cottay, Tam. Bada* 
nia, Tel. 

Terminalia cbebula. Pillay murda, or Kadookou, 
Tam. Kya-zoo, also Ka-yoo-bin, Burm. Kara* 
ka, Tel. 

Terminalia coriaoea. Nulla maddie, Tel. 

Terminalia glabra. Curry murda marum, Tam, 
Tflla maddie, Te}. 

Terminalia tomentoaa. N:dla maddee, Tcl. 

Terminalia violafa. Lai-bwai, Bnryn. 

Tern.stroemia of Tavey. Puzzoon zina, Barm.. 
Tiiespesia jiopiiluea. Poorsiingkal marum, Tam, 
UlinuH alteriiifolia. Tha-lai; Burm. 

TTimu.s campostris. 

Ill mils ero.Ma. 

Ulmus inttgrifolia. Tha-la, Burm. Namillec, also 
Nowlee, 7 '(’l. 

Uvaria tomento.s.i. Peda chilka dudugu, Tel. 
V.aehellia Kaniesiana. 

V^aleria lanceol.ita. 

Valeria laiic^'.'ofolia. 

Valeria iiidica. Pynie, Tam. Hal, Sing. Pynee 
Tree. Eng. 

Vi.senia umbellata. 

Vitex altissirna. 

V'ltex arborea. Iltouk-aliab, Burm. Nowlee eragoo, 
Tcl. 

Vitex trifoliatn. Caba milile; Meean Mililo and 
8ap0() milile, Sing. 

Vitmaunia trifoliata, Samedera, Sing. 

Weliera cerifora. Turiene, Sing, 

Wabsura pif.coidea. Joebae, Buim. 

AV’rightiji coceiiuia. 

Wriglitia antidvsenterioa. Veppaula marum, 7 'ajn, 
Wrightia tinctoiia. Palay marum, Tam. Tedla 
pal, lei. 

Xantliophyllnm, Spedes, of Martaban. 8a-phew, 
Choo-moo na. Burm. 

Xylocarpiis, Species. Keaunan of Tavoy. 

Zalace.a edulis. 

Zizyphijs gbibrata. 

Zizyjdius jujiiba. Yellanday marum, Tom. Hyzee, 
Burm. beiiga, Tel. 

The tree.s cniiTnerated above belong princi- 
pally to the following Natural Orders of 
plants, viz. : 

Alangiejo. Ericaecie. Rhizophorese. 

Aiiouaceae. Eupborbiaceie. JlosaceK. 

Apoe.y naceJC. Fbicourtiaiiea). lIubiacK, 

Arocem. Guttiferre. Salicaria;. 

Anrantiaceie. Liuraccic. Sapindacea?. 

Hignoniacem. Legmniuosso. SapotaccaJ. 

Bombaceic. Lopidocaryeas. Eterculiacese. 

Boraase.m. Loganiaceie. Styraeacero. 

Bytlneriacem. Magnoliacea3. Tamariscinero. 

CVdrelacea). Malvacem. Taxaceac. 

Gocoem. Memecylei*. Terebinthacere. 

Gonibretacefl0, : Moreie* Tiliacero. 

C'ordiacem. Myraineacese, Ulmaceee. 

Dilleniacem. Myrtaceie. Verbenacese. 

Dipterocarpeie. Olacinem. Zanthoxylacesc. 

— Drs. Wight and Gleghorn in Madras Exhi- 
hilion Juries' Reports. Dr. CleghorUy Punjab 
Report. Powelly Hand-hooh for the Punjab, 
Dr. J. L. Stewart i Punjab Plants. Dr. Masorty 
Tenassetim, Dr, McClelland Pegu Forests, 
Holtzappjel, Tomlinson. Cat. Ex, 1851 ; Gat, 
Ex, 1862 . Barlow on the Strength of Timber, 
,Mr, Adrian Mendis Master Carpenter Colom^ 
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lo Government, Central Museum Madras} 
Mysore Museum, McCulloch Commercial Dic^- 
iionary. Tredgold. 

TIx^BAR, also timaru, timbr, timber, tiin- 
mal, timru, Hind. Xaiitlioxylon hostile. 

TIMREHRI. Singh. Embryopteris glii- 
tinifera, Hoxb, 

TIMBIJL, Panj. Ficus macrnphylla, Clegli. 

TIMBURNI, also Timru, Mar. Diospyroa 
montana. 

TIM-CnORNAM, Tam. the red mark, 
made of flour and turmeric, or of safflowerj 
on the foreheads of hindus. 

TIMM AH. Jav. 'J'in. 

TIMMAL. Hind. Xaiithoxyhiri hostile. 

TIMM A RAJA VADIYAR. See iVI)^ sore. 

TIMMUE of Nepal. Cubebs, Piper cubeba, 

TIMMUN. Malay. Cuciimis sativus. 

T^MOKO. For tlie hilts and slieaths of 
krisea, the natives make use of tlie *‘timoko,” 
of Java, of which the black and white varie- 
gated fr.igimuits are called ‘‘ pelet.” There arc 
various kimls. 

TIMOR. An island of 249 miles in extent, 
from lat. 10^ 23' S. to lat. 8^^ 21' S., and 
long. 127^ lo' E. to loim. 123^ 30' E. It 
is formed of high undulating mountains in 
the interior, though near the sea it is of 
moderate elevation. 'Ilie Portuguese settle- 
ment of Dieli or Diely, is in lat. 8'*^ 34' S. 
and long. 125^ 40' 111 , and on tlie north 
side of the inland. Ainauoubang is an inde- 
pendent territory situated towards the south- 
west end of 4'imor, irnmcdiatcily to the east- 
ward of the Dutch territory of Ooepang. Its 
limits are unknown, and probably vary as 
the power of the chief becomes increased or 
diminished. It is the best organized and 
most powerful of^all the petty states of 
Timor, and is the only one that can give 
uneasiness to the Europeans whose establish- 
ments are scattered along the north-west 
coasts of the island. About the year 1 830, the 
chief of this territory took offence at some 
act of aggression on the part of the Resideiit 
of Coepang, the principal settlement of the 
Dutch on Timor, and kept tliat town in a 
constant state of alarm by incursituis of 
horse men armed with spears, and mounted 
on the small but hardy horses of the country, 
cutting off the supplies, and killing or carry- 
ing away the inhabitants from the very skirts 
of the town, until means were found to 
appease his liostility. The Bay of Amanou- 
bang, the “Bay of the Pearl Bank’^ of the 
charts, is a deep bight situated 45 miles to 
the eastward of Point Ousina, the S. W, 
extreme of Timor. It is bounded by Butu 
Puteh, a steep white rooky head-land, 800 
feet high, on the west, and Point Oubelow 
on the east. The head of the bight consists 
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of low-land, covered with the “tuak’* or 
Lontar Palm. The chief trading port of the 
territory is Outouke, about 15 miles to the 
east of Point Oubelou. 

Timor is a word which means the east, and 
w.c^s probably imposed on this island by the 
Malays, to whose langu.Mge it belongs, because 
this was the exrreme limit of tlieir ordinary 
commerchd voyages to the south-east. Timor 
is about three times the extent of Jamaica. 
Its principal inluihitants are of the Malayan 
race, but it contains also Papuans or Negroes, 
and tribes of the intermediate race. The two 
languages of Timor are the Manatoto, and tho 
'Pimori, the first spoken at the north-east end 
of the island, and the last used by many of 
tho tribes as a common medium of inter- 
course. No alphabet has ever been invented 
in Timor; but judging by the specimens 
of its languages, the vowels are the same 
as those of the Malay and Javanese. 
From Timor to New Guinea, there runs a 
long chain of islets, forming, as it were, a 
wall or harrier to the south-eastern portion 
of the Archipelago. In these islets the inha- 
bitants are of the same race with the Malays, 
and speak many languages. In the south- 
eastern })artsof the Indian Archipelago, where 
opportunities of social intercourse between 
the various petty tribes are of rare occurrence, 
every island, every detached group of vil- 
lages, has its own peculiar dialect, which is 
often uniiitolligible even to tlio tribes in its 
immediate neighbourhood. In some of the 
larger of these islands, Timor for ex- 
ample, these tribes are so iiumcroiis, and the 
country occui)ie(l by many of them so exten- 
sive, tliat it hecomes impossible to form even 
an approximate estimate of their niimboi’. 
Of Olio langu;i.ge, the provailing one, amomc- 
several biogiiages of the island of Kisa, ono 
of the Sarawati group in the chain of islets 
already meuiioncd, Mr. Earl furnished a 
curious and instructive vocabulary of 330 
words. The Kisa is an unwritten tongue, but 
its vowels ;ire the same as those of the Malay 
and Javanese. 

Tlie Spice Islands, in the Molucca andBanda 
seas consist of many islands and numerous lan- 
guages. Mr. R. Wallace says that Timor 
is occupied by tribes much nearer to tho 
true Papuan than those of the Aloluccas* 
The Timorese are dusky brown or blackish 
with biisliy frizzled hair, and the long Pa- 
puan nose. TJiey are of medium height 
and of rather slender figure. They are said 
to be great thieves ; the tribes are constantly 
at war with each other, but they are not 
very courageous or blood thirsty. They 
reverence the custom of “ Tabu,” which they 
call “ pomali” and a palm across a door indi- 
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Cates that the ceremony has been performed. 
In their excitable dispositi<in, loud voices and 
fearless demeanour, the Timorese closely 
resemble the Papuan people of New Guinea. 
In the islands west of Timor, as far as Flores 
and Sandalwood island, a very similar race is 
found, wliich also extends eastward to Timor 
Laut, where the true Pa})uan race begins to 
appear. Timor is about 60 miles broati 
and seems to form the N. E. end of the 
great range of volcanic islands, which ex- 
tends N. E. and S. AV. from Timor to Sumatra. 
It has only one active volcano, Timor Peak, 
near the centre of the island, which was 
blown up during an eruption in 1638, and 
Las since been quiosoeiit. Coepang in the 
west end of the island is the chief l)utch town, 
and Delli, in the eastern part of the island is 
the capital of the rortugiiese possessions. 
There is nothing that could be called af(»rest 
and the whole country lias a parched and dry 
appearance. TJiere are Malays and Chinese, 
but the native Timorese jireponderate and 
have notliing in common with the Malays, 
but are much more closely allied to the true 
Pa [Ilians of the Am Islands and New Guinea. 
They are of the Papuan type, all have pro- 
nounced features, large, somewliat aquiline, 
noses, and frizzly liair. The wnmeii talk to 
each other and to the men with loud voices 
and witli a self-asserting, quile (litfercut from 
Malay women. 'I’lie mouutainoers of Timor 
are a people of Papuan type, have rather 
slender forms, bushy frizzled hair, and the 
skin of a du.sky brown colour. 'They have 
the loug.soinewliat aquiline no.se, with the over- 
hanging apex, which is so characteristic of 
the Papuan, and so absoluttdy unknown 
among races of jMalayan oi igin on the coast. 
There has been an admixture of Malay, per- 
liaps of hindoo as \vell as of Portm^iiese, and 
the coast occupants have wavy and frizzled , 
luiir, a lower stature with less prominent | 
features, and the houses are built from the ' 
ground. The houses of the Papuan mouu 
taineers are raised on posts. 'Tiie dead of the j 
Papuan Timorese are laid on a stage six or | 
eight feet above the ground, sometimes open | 
Bometimes covered, and are retained there | 
till money for a feast can be obtained, when 
they are burned. The “ Pomali” exactly 
resembling the Taboo of the Pacilic is in full 
operation here, and a few palm leaves stock 
outside of a garden will preserve it from any 
thief. The people of the neighbouring island 
of Semao, are like those of Timor, with frizzly 
or wavy hair, and a coppery brown colour. 
Amongst the birds of Timor few are orna- 
mental : there are Platycercus vulneratus, a 
green species of Geoffroyus ; Tropidorhyncims 
Timoreusis 3 Ptilouopns cinctus, a W'hite licad- 
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ed pigeon ; the pretty , little lorikeet, Triclio- 
glossus enteles, and T. iris ; Sphsecothera 
viridis, a green Oriole ; and the red Cyornis 
hyacinthina. Of the butterflies, Papilio 
seiiomaus and P. liris, the swallow tailed but- 
terflies «iccur, also Cethosia Lescbeiiaultii ; and 
several Pieridm. Small quantities of copper and 
gold are found. The laud mammals in Timor 
are only seven in number, Macaoiis cynomolgus, 1 
cominmi all over the Indo-Malayati Archi- J 
pelago ; Paradox urns fasciatus, a civet cat ; 
Fells megalotis, a tiger cat; CervusTiinoriensis; 
Sorex tenuis, and Ciiscus orienta^is. The S. 
E. coast near mount Allas is occupied by the 
Papuan race with frizzled hair in tufts on the 
head. Mr. Earl .says tliatsome of the people on 
the table laud back of Dieli, have opaque yel- 
low complexions with hair of a reddish or 
dark auburn colour, and that the ha# of 
others is straight, fine, and of a reddish mile, 
and that every intermediate variety of hue 
and complexion between this and the hlftck 
or deep chocolate colour and the short tufted 
hair of the mountain Pa[)uan is found in 
Timor, and it is possible that the races are 
there mixing as its position is next to Papua. 

In the Malayan Miscellanies, published un- 
der the auspices of Sir Stamford llaffles, at 
Bencooleii, in 1820, lists of two languages of 
'Timor, and tif the languages of the two small 
islands at its western end, Rotti and Savu, 
are given, amounting each to 95 words, 
— Bilcniore^ ll(i. Wattace.I^ TST to 211 . P]arL 

TIMOR LAGTor the Teuimber islands, 
form a group which consists of the - 
large island of 'l‘iinor Laut, the islands of 
Larut and V^irdati, and the numerous small 
low lands fronting its northern side. The in- 
abitunts of the south-western part of Timor, 
in the neighbourhood of Cjocpang, are an ex- 
ceedingly dark, coarse-haired people, and tra- 
vellers have great dilliculty in coming to a con- 
clusion as to whether tliey belong to the Malay- 
an or Papuan races, so equally balanced |ira 
their characteristics. The anonymous author 
of ail excellent “account of 'Timor, Rotti, 
Savu, S«»lor, &c.,” in MooPs Notices of the 
Indian Archi[»elago,” seems to have fallen into 
tbi.s state of perplexity ; and as his ob.serva- 
tioiis are evidently the result of long expe- 
rience at Coepang and its neighbourhood, the 
following are a few short extracts which bear 
upon the point. The natives are genA^ally of 
a very dark colour, with frizzled, bushy Mir, 
but less inclining to the Papuans than the 
natives of Ende (on the island ^qf Flores.) 
They are below the middle size, and rather 
slight in figure. In countenance they mor^ 
nearly resemble the South Sea islanders 
any of the Malay tribes, Timor Laut meaijS;? 
Timor of the Sea, or the Eastern Timor.— 
Ill 
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Air. G. W. Earl, p. 180 io 181. j^ikmorti p 
127. 

TIMOR ROTTO. See Rotto. 

TIMUN-BIJI-MINIAK. Malay. Cucum- 
ber seed oil. 

TIMl/NL A tribe of the Aimak. The Char 
Aimak., consist of four peoples, the Tiuiuni, 
Teimeni, Feroz Kohi and Jamshidi, all of 
them of Iranian origin and all speaking 
Persian. The Tirnuni dwell at Gorian and 
Kuli, are seen on the western boundary of 
Herat, and in the villages and towns situated 
east of IraQ, from Tarbat Shaik’s Jam as 
far as Khaf. About a tliousand of their 
families dwell near Herat. The Teimeni 
dwell in the Jolgha-i- Herat, from Kerrukh 
to Sabzwar, the few who have extended to 
Farrali being styled by the Afghans Parsivan. 
Each member of the Char Aimak knows no 
greater enemy than the Afghan, and all 
attehripts to form Afghan colonies amongst 
thepahave failed. The Teimeni are of a wild 
nature. See Aimak ; Char- Aimak. 

TIMUR, also known as Timurlang or 
Timur the lame, changed in Europe to Tamar- 
lanfie, was born at the village of Sabzwar, 
(Kosh or Shahr sabz?) forty miles from 
Samarcand. He was of one of tliose races 
of high Asia, to whom in Europe the general 
name of Turk has been given, C)ne writer de- 
scribes him as an Uzbek Tartar, Latham de- 
scribes him as a Turk, and says, whatever 
the Mongols were elsewhere, the Moguls of 
India were Tsliagatai Turk, They affected 
a Mongol lineage, just as Timur professed a 
descent from Tsliingis ] whilst the Tshagatai 
tribe to which he belonged took its name 
from Tshingis’s huntsman, Zagatai, and, he 
believes, that Tshingis liimself connected his 
line with the Mantshus, At any rate his 
Mongol sou bore the name of a Mantshu pre- 
decessor. Again, he professed descent from a 
virgin. So did Apaoki and Kitan, both Mant- 
shus, before him. He is also said to have been 
a descendant of Changis Khan. Also, the most 
famous of liis ancestors was said to be Kara- 
ciwr Nevian, or Teragay Nevian, the minister 
of Zagatai or Cliagatai, and the first convert 
to Islarnism amongst the wild conquerors. lu 
his memoirs written by himself, he says, 
rny father told me that we were descendants 
from Abu-ul-Atrak (fatlier of tlio Turks), 
the son of Japhet.” His father is de- 
Bcri^ct as a chief who commanded 10,000 
horse. The country between the rivers 
Oxus and Ja 3 :artes, known to the Arabs as 
Mapur-ul-ii^bar, had fallen to the share of 
Zagatai, on the death of his father Chengis 
Xhan in 1227, and the land had been ^led 
by his descendants for more than a 
■when Timur was born in 1337 ; but each 
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succeeding sultan of Mawur«til-nabar had 
become more degenerate, and more contemp- 
tible than his predecessor, under the insolent 
independence of powerful vassals. Timur 
succeeded iu attaining supreme power. At 
the age of 34 he ascended the throne of 
Samarcaud and made himself master of 
Central Asia. After subduing Persia, Meso- 
potamia and Tartary, Timur turned his arms 
(in 1307) against liindostan. He sent his 
grandson, Pir Mahomed, to invade India, and 
joined him on the 12th September 1398 with 
92 squadrons of horse. Liko Julius Caesar, ho 
has recorded his own exploits in his work, 
“ Timur Khan’s Political and Military Insti- 
tutions,” which was translated into Persian by 
Abu Talib, and from the Persian into English 
by Major Davy. “ I ordered,” he relates, 
“ 1,000 swift-footed camefls, 1,000 swift-footed 
horses, and 1,000 chosen infantry to march, 
and bring mo information respecting the 
princes of India. I learned that Tonktumish 
Khan had been defeated by Auroos Khan, 
and sought assistance from me. Received 
information that the princes of India were at 
variance with each other ; that Mahmud in 
Delhi, Mulloo iu Lahore, and Sauring in 
Multan, were hostilely disposed towards each 
otlier. The conquest appeared to me to be 
easy, though my soldiers thought it was 
dangerous. Resolved to undertake it, and to 
make myself master of the Indian empire, 
did so. Received then the nows that the 
Emperor in Rome had invaded my western 
provinces, and that the people of Georgia had 
conquered some of rny fortresses in that 
country. Then I thought, if I pursue my 
conquests in India, Eran may revolt ; there- 
fore, I regulated my kingdom in Hindoostan, 
and marched from that country against the 
Roman emperor, whose provinces I con- 
quered.” 

In his expedition to India, Bhatnair sur- 
rendered on terms, but they burned it to the 
ground. Timur then marched against Delhi ; in 
December he had come under its walla 
and he defeated and dethroned the emperor 
Mahmud there, and a great massacre ensued. 
Timur then ordered a general massacre 
of Meerut, and in March 1309 he recrossed 
the Indus. Bhatnair, Ahruni, Fattahabad 
and Tobana all suffered at Timur’s hands. 
Sirsa (Sirsooti) also was attacked and plun- 
dered. Those whom he carried into slave- 
ry formed a number so large as to overstock 
the slave-market at Samarcand, and sell at 
two rupees the head ; among them were many 
of the wives and children of a proud aristo- 
cracy. His soldiers are said to have had a 
hundred and fifty slaves, and soldiers* boys 
had twenty slaves to their own share. Timur 
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in bis route from Kabul towards Hindoostan, 
according to Sherif-ud-din, went by way of 
Irjal, Slienuzan, Nuuhz, Banou, (or Bunnoo), 
and thence to the Indus, at the very place 
where Jelal-ud-din, king of Kharazm, fought 
with Chengis Khan, and so heroically swam the 
river after his defeat in 1221. Timur crossed an 
extensive desert in his way to Bhatnair, but on 
bis return from the banks of the Ganges, he 
proceeded to the north-west, along the foot of 
the Sewalik mountains, by Meliapur, Jullind- 
hur, and Jummoo, to the Indus, which he 
crossed at the same place as before, and in the 
same manner; and returned to Siimarcand 
by way of Bunnoo or Banou, Nughz or 
Nagaz, Kabul, Bacala?i, and Termed. On 
bis return to Saniarcand, bis first piece 
of justice was inflicted upon Dina, a chief 
magistrate, who, as is related, was the 
greatest officer in all the land of Samarcand. 
Timur had left him in the city as his magis- ' 
trate when he departed, for six years and 
eleven months ; during which time this man 
had neglected his duties ; so Timur ordered 
him to be hanged and confiscated all his goods. 
Tho justice inflicted upon this great man, 
caused terror amongst the people, and the 
same punishment was ordered to be inflicted 
upon another man, who had interceded 
for this magistrate. A councillor named 
Burado Meerza, asked for his pardon if he 
paid a sum of four hundred thousand bezants 
of silver, each bezant being equal to a silver 
real. Timur ^ approved of this and when 
the man had given all he had, he was torment- 
ed to give more ; and as he had no more, he was 
Lung np by the feet until ho was dead. 
Another piece of justice was inflicted upon a 
great man, who had been left in charge of 
three thousand horses, when Timur depart- 
ed, and because he could not produce tliem all, 
be was hanged, although he pleaded that he 
would produce, not only three thousand, hut 
six thousand horses, if he would give him 
time. I fe also ordered justice to be executed 
upon certain traders who had sold meat fl.r 
more than it was worth, and upon shoemakers ; 
and other traders were fined for selling their 
goods at a high price. The custom was, that 
when a great man is put to death, he is hanged, 
but the meaner sort were beheaded. On the 
8th of January 1405, to invade China, be 
marched out of Samarcand, in a heavy fall of 
snow, and crossing the Jaxartes upon the ice 
he encamped at a place called Otrar. In 
February he was attacked by fever and ague, 
and be died on the 17th of that month, iirthe 
year 1405, aged sixty-nine, leaving thirty-six 
male descendants. Timur's body was em- 
balmed with musk and rose-water, wrapped in 
liueD, laid in an ebony coffin, and sent to Sa- 
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marcand, where it was buried. Mirkhond 
mentions that he was subject to very severe 
attacks of illness : which not unfrequently suc- 
ceeded to any sudden change from violent 
motion in the field to perfect domestic repose. 
Malcolm, in hia history of Persia, thus sums 
up the character of Timur. “ Though one of 
the greatest of warriors, he was one of the 
worst of monarohs. He was able, brave, and 
generous ; but ambitious, cruel, and oppres- 
sive.'* His native language was the Zagatai 
Toorki,” which at that time prevailed from 
the Ulugh Tagh moimtains to the Hindoo 
Koosh, and from tlie Caspian to the Gobi de- 
sert. On the death of Timur his vast empire 
soon fell to pieces ; yet the greatest and best 
princes that ever reigned inmahoniedan coun- 
tries, were the descendants of Timur, who 
ruled in India until the year 1805, though 
only nominally, from the first years of tho 
nineteenth century, and in 1857, by joining 
in a rebellion against the British, tliey made a 
final effort to regain supremacy, and the last 
emperor at Delhi was exiled to Rangoon in 
Burmah, where he died in 1862. The house 
of Timur and particularly that of Baber, 
Akbar and Jehangir, brought many of the 
trees of their native countries into India. 
Baber, whenever he found leisure in the midst 
of his active life, diversified with multitudin- 
ons vicissitudes, formed a garden. Akbar 
followed up the plans of Baber, and intro- 
duced the gardeners of Persia andTartavy, 
who succeeded with many of their fruits, 
as peaches, almonds, (both indigenous to 
llajapootana,) pistachios, &c. To Jehan- 
gir’s cominentaries we owe the knowledge 
that tobacco was introduced into India in his 
reign ; but in later years, tlie British have 
introduced cincho?ia, many of the acacias, 
the eucalypti, discovered the tea plant, in- 
troduced Sorghum saccharatum and Divi-divi. 
and the Musa textilis, or Manilla hemp, was 
brought by Sir George Balfour from the Eastern 
Archipelago, Multitudes of exotic flowering 
plants have been introduced into India. The 
princes of the illustrious house of Timur, 
though despots by birth and education, present 
a more remarkable succession of great cha- 
racters, historians, statesmen, and warriors, 
than any contemporaneous dynasty in any 
region of the world. —jTod’a Rajasthan, Outrani 
and Ilaveloch^ p, 60. Markham's Embas- 
sy, vol. xiii.;i7. 125, 150. Latham* $ Nationaliiits 
of Europe^ vol.W.p, 4. Elliot's Supplemental 
Glossary, Yule Cathay I, p, 135, Bjormtjer- 
na*s British Empire in the East, p, 97 • Fer- 
Her Caravan Journeys, p. 5. RenneUi 
Memoir, pages 112 to 121, See Afghan^ 
India, Khiva> Ehanati Khiraj, Kandahar^ 
Kesh. 
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Ressas, Abniz, Ab. Bauda Stagnate, It. 

Khaimaphyu Boum. Timmah, Jav. 

Yang-seib, Chin. Sbaunum, Lat. 

Tin, Dut. Timah. Malav. 

Etain Fit. T. ,, 

Ferblanc ,, T. sari, ,, 

Bleck, Geb Kalang, ,, 

Weiaablech, ,, Falagh, M A leal. 

Zinn ,, Urziz, Pkhs. 

Kiillai : Ranga, Guz. Sliest; lius. 

Kuthail, ,, Blttcha, „ 

Bedel, Heb. Trapu, Sans. 

Kallai, Ranga, Hind. Hoja <le lata, Sp. 

Kathel, „ Tjigaram, Tam. 

Latta, It Kalai, Tunic. 

Till is Olio of those metals which were earli- 
est known, though it occurs in comparatively 
few countries, and though it does not occur in 
the native state, the acquaintance of the an- 
cients with this metal is accounted for by the 
circumstances that the ore is found frequent- 
ly near the surface, and is easily reduced by 
charcoal and a moderate degree of heat to the 
state of metal. Tin is found in England, 
Saxony, Bohemia, Hungary, in'Cliili, Mexico, 
the Isle of Banca, the Peninsula of Malacca, 
and Malacca furnishes the purest tin, and 
Cornwall the largest quantity. Tin occurs 
in two states of combination, the peroxide 
and double sulphuret of tin and copper : the 
hitter is rather a rare substance, and it is from 
the former that the metal is almost entirely 
obtained. The peroxide of tin is found 
— I. Ill veins where it is intimately mixed 
with several other metals, as arsenic, cop- 
per, zinc, and tungsten : this is common 
tinstone. 2. In loose rounded masses, grains, 
or sand in alluvial soil, in which state it is 
called Stream-Tin. The former, when reduc- 
ed to the metallic state, yields Block-Tin ; 
while the latter yields Grain-Tin, wliich is the 
purer of the two, and it is brought into com- 
merce in these two forms. Wood-Tin is in reni- 
form and botryoidal masses, or in wedge-shap- 
ed pieces, which have arisen from their partial 
destruction ; the surfaces are generally water- 
worn. Stream-Tin has evidently been deriv- 
ed from the destruction of tin veins or lodes, 
the lighter portions of stony matter having 
been carried away by the water, which has 
rounded the fragments of the ore. Tin is 
mentioned by Moses under the name Bedel ; 
it was used by the Egyptians. The Greeks and 
Romans obtained it through the Phoenicians 
from England. It abounds in the Eastern 
Archipelago, from Mergui to the island of 
Banca, and is known in commerce as Malacca 
Tin and Banca Tin ; but to these Mer- 
gui Tin has lately been added, and it is 
now known to exist in large quantities 
in Borneo and other islands. Tin with the 
Egyptians formed an ingredient in some of 
their metallic compounds for hardening copper, 
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and they used the alloy for forming sworSs and 
spear heads, and its use has long been familiar 
to the hindoos for forming various metallurgi- 
cal compounds, as well as for tinning copper, 
and for various compounds with copper and 
tin, which are remarkable for their hardness, 
and for the fine sounds which they emit on 
being struck. Dr. Wight found that an alloy 
of ten grains of copper to two and a half 
grains of tin was the best mixture which a 
native made in his presence. J3ritish spear 
head.s are found to consist of one of tin to 
ten of copper, and a knife, of one of tin to 
seven and a half of copper. Mr. Aikin found 
that eight graims of copper to one of tin form- 
ed the hardest alloy. Witliiii the limits of the 
British province of Malacca are several produ- 
tive mines of tin and gold, which are worked 
by thousands of Chinese and Malay miners. 
But the principal mines of both gold and tin 
exist in and about Mount Ophir. The depth 
of the gold mines is from 70 to 200 feet, and 
the process of pounding the rock and wash- 
ing the gold dust is simple and rude. The 
tin is worked in the lowlands at the depth of 
a few feet, and some of the ores are so rich, 
that they contain about 80 per cent, of the 
metal. The whole Malayan Peninsula, from 
Perak and Qiieda (Kedah) on the north to 
the islands of Carimon and Banca, which were 
once probably connected with the main land, 
in the south, is one rich deposit of tin. 
Tin is found in the alluvium at the 
base of the mountains to the eastward to- 
wards Edelgashcna. It is abundant in the 
Tenasserim Provinces, coniinencing from the 
mountains in which the Tavoy and Henzai 
rivers have their rise, the northern limit of 
tiii.il) the Provinces, to the southern bound- 
ary of Mergui, Pakchaii river. The richest 
locality in the province of Tavoy is nearly 
opposite the city of Tavoy oil the eastern 
side of the mountains. That large quanti- 
ties of tin must have been taken from Tavoy 
three hundred years ago, we have evidence 
in an incidental remark from Mr. Ralph 
Fitch, who, says Mr. Hough in the Maul- 
main Chronicle, “ travelled in this part of 
the world in about the year 1586, or 1587.” 
He says : “ I went from Pegu to Malacca, 
passing many of the sea ports of Pegu as 
Martaban, the Island of Tavi whence all India 
is supplied with tin, Teiiasserim, the island of 
Junk Ceylon, and many others.’’ Captain Tre- 
menhere found the richest deposit of tin in 
the provinces, at Kalian on Mergui Island, 
about eleven miles above the town, and near 
the Tenasserim river. Kahaii itself, he 
writes, is the Highest portion of a low ridge 
of hills, not more than 200 feet above the 
level of the river : it is composed of a soft 
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friable white sandstone rock, the upper por- 
tions of which are decomposed and irregular. 
The surface gravel does not contain tin. It is 
found in the crystallized form interspersed in 
decomposed granite, forming a vein about 
three feet wide, which is enclosed by the white 
sandstone rock, and dips down at a high 
angle with the horizon. Largo scales of 
chlorite occur with it, which, as they arc 
generally found where the tin is most abun- 
dant, is called by the natives * the mother of 
tin.* The face of the hill is in one spot scat- 
tered over with these, which appear to have 
been brought down from the vein with other 
matter from which the tin has been separated 
by the usual mode of washing. The granite 
is completely decomposed, and the crystals 
are easily separated by washing. It was 
worked during the Burmese rule, and valued 
as supplyiiii^ the richest ore of tin. A Bur- 
mese residing near the spot, pointed out the 
place where liis operations had ceased. 
He stated tliat he bad procured considerable 
quantities of tin daily, and that he often 
found it in large masses mixed with yellow 
ground. The crystallized form in which the 
ora is here found reiideis its separation o.x- 
tremely easy, and the whole processes of 
stamping and dressing, which in England 
are tedious and expensive operations, can 
thus be dispensed with. No arsenic or 
sulphur being mixed with the ore, it need 
not be roasted before it is placed in the 
furnace. This contains specimens of macled 
crystals, which in weight and size surpass 
any thing ever seen in Cornwall, or in cabinet 
specimens, and containing more tin in propor- 
tion to the bulking than any specimens 
before seen. 'J'he largest, which measured 
about fourteen inches square by twelve deep, 
was so heavy, as to require some exertion to 
bold it .steady in both hands. Captain 'frem- 
enhere transmitted a box of average samples 
of the ore, to a smelting establishment 
in Cornwall, liaving extensive connection 
with the tin mines of that country. TJjese 
samples of once-washed ore produced about 70 
per cent, of tin, and tlio twice-washed yielded 
nearly 75 per cent. The metal very good, 
almost free from alloy : some of the samples 
from the Malayan peninsula contain titanium. 
The consumption of tin throughout the world 
increases so slowly, there is little inducement 
to speculate in tin mines. The produce of 
Cornwall is 6,000 tons per annum, and the 
quantity produced at Java together with what 
is raised in the Malayan peninsula, will rather 
exceed the produce of Cornwall. The average 
price of tin in Cornwall has Ifeen about 725. 
per cwt,, but it fulls as low as 56s., which is 
the present price of the best Straits tin, and 
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tin mines are suffering greatly from the depre- 
ciation in the value of their metal. 

The tin-ore of India and of the Archipela- 
go is the same as that of Cornwall. It is the 
ordinary tin- stone, or binoxide of tin. It oc- 
curs in veins, and also in rounded masses or 
grains. It is often beautifully crystallized, in- 
terspersed with decomposing granite, and is 
generally free from sulplinr and arsenic. 
At the two extremities of the Peninsular 
zone of elevation, Junk-ceylon and Banka, tin 
.sand is diffused in such quantity that its col- 
lection has never had any other limit than 
the number of persons employed in it. la 
Jnnk-ceylou and Plninga, under a barbarous 
government, about 13,000 piculs are aminal- 
l}'- dug out of the soil. But in Banka, without 
any improvement oji the usual Chinese modes 
of excavating, washing and smelting, the pro- 
duction increased from 25,000 piculs in 1812, 
when it was a British possession, to 60,000 
pic Ills, 

At numerous intermediate localities through- 
out the Peninsula tin is obtained, and from 
the robberies and massacres which from time 
to time terrify and scatter tl)e little com- 
munities of needy Cliinese, in whose hands it 
has remained, the wonder is that so much 
metal should find its way to the market. In the 
Siamese countries north of Kedah and in 
Kedah itself, it is sparingly extracted. From 
Perak 9,000 pcculs per annum we’ O formerly 
exported, but the produce has now greatly dim- 
inished owing to the miserable state of tlje 
country. Halangor and adjacent inland state.s 
yield about 0,000 picul.s. The eastern countries 
from Kalaiitaii to Phang yield about 11,000 
peculs. The pre.sent produce of the whole 
peninsula, including Sinkep and Liuga, the 
only two islands of the .loliore Archipelago 
where it is now sought for, i.s pio))ably above 

40.000 pecuhs. The peninsular range, there- 
fore, including Banka, yields upwards of 

100.000 pecul.s, so that it equals or exceeds 
that of Cornwall (6,000 tons). 

'J’he annual importation of tin from these 


mines to Sing 
folio w.s : — 

ipore is, 

on 

the average, as 

Tringanii 

150 peculs 

or 178 cwt. 

Pattani 

100 


118 

Joiiore 

250 


296 „ 

Lauvaii 

2,000 


2,375 „ , 

Lingie 

1,000 


1,1 87i „ 

Pahang 

3,000 


3.562i „ 

Kussang 

3,000 

a 

3,-562i „ 


The tin of Siam is worked in the provinces of 
Xa-lang, Xai-ja, Xamphoii, llapri, and Rak- 
Bhrek. 


Tin mines of Larut, or as they are called, 
klians, in the Malayan peninsula, are about 1 00 
averaging 60 or 70 feet in depth, and 700 
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feet in circumference. There were in 1867, 
12,000 Chinese at work, earning 5 to 6 dollars 
monthly. In their superstition, no one is 
allowed to go near the water wheel with his 
shoos on, or with an open unibrella. The mines 
at Cassang near Malacca, north of Ayer panas, 
cover a space of five or six miles. Since the 
Chinese began to work them in 1844, tlieir 
produce increased from 146 peculs to 12,000 
peculs in 1852. 

The Malay and Javanese term for tin, 
“timah,” is a word used iii the Archipelago 
as a generic term for botli tin and lead, the 
epithet “ white,” or “ flowery,”— “putili” and 
“ sari,” being given to tin itself, and that of 
‘‘ black,” itsiin,” to lead, a metal with which, 
being entirely a foreign product, the Malayan 
nations are but little acquainted. What may 
be called the Malayan tin district, or tin field, 
is, beyond all comparison, the most extensive 
and tiic ricliest in the world, for it stretches 
from Tavoy in the 14"^* of north latitude, to 
Billiton, in the of south latitude, that is, 
over seventeen degrees of latitude, and ten of 
longitude. Tin has been found or worked in 
a great many localities within these wide 
bounds, as in the British territory of the Ten- 
asserim coast, — in the Siamese island of Junk- 
Ceylon, — in various parts of the continental 
territories of the Malayan states, and in several 
of the islands at the eastern end of the Straits 
of Malacca. The ore would seem only to be- 
come the more abundant as it approaches its 
termination at Banca and Billiton. Tiic lo- 
calities richest in tin are ascertained to be 
those near the junction of the sandstone with 
the granite, and all tiie countries rich in tin 
are also observed to bo so in iron. All the 
ore heretofore worked, it should bo noticed, 
has been found in the alluviuin, or detritus of 
ancient inountains, — what is called in mining 
language “ stream-works,” — obtained, in fact, 
by washing the soil in tlio same manner as, 
for the most part, gold in Australia and Cali- 
fornia ; for no ore lias ever been obtained by 
mining the rock containing veins of it, although 
it lias been traced to them. The greater part of 
the till district is covered with an immense 
forest, and has not been explored. The supply 
of till from the Malayan countries promises 
to last for at least as many ages as that of 
the coal of England. In the begiuiiing of 
the present century, the (piaiitity yielded 
by Banca did not exceed 500 tons, and in- 
creasing yearly, in the middle of the cen- 
tury it is not less than 5540 tons. Yet 
the mines of Banca have now been worked 
for near a century and a half, being stated to 
have been first discovered only in the first 
year of the eighteenth century. The tin mines 
of Malacca were not worked at all, until as 


late as 1793, and not effectually by Chineie 
until 1840, but in 1840 they yielded, paying 
a seignorage of a tentii to the state, better 
than 250 tons. The production in the neigh- 
bouring Malay states had a ls(» greatly increased, 
so that the whole quantity exported from 
Malacca amounted in that year to above 960 
tons. Mr. Logan estimates the whole quantity 
produced in the iMalay peninsula at about 
2350 tons, exclusive of the produce of the 
Siamese territory ; and when this is added to 
the produce of Banca, namely 5540 tons, we 
have an aggregate annual yield of 7890 tons, 
or, making but a moderate allowance for the 
produce of the Siamese mines, of which we 
have no estimate, probably not less than double 
the amount of the tin of Cornwall. Probably, 
not less than five-sixths of this amount 
have been brought into existence in the course 
of the present century. 'The price has not 
fallen witli this new supply to flie market, 
and, as in the case of the gold of California 
and Australia, it may be a^ked liow this has 
happened, and the answer must be the same, 
that new sources of coiisiimptiun have been 
touiid, increa.st'd wealth and popnliitioii keep- 
ing the demand equal to the supply. The tin 
found in the island of Banca is very abundant and 
of a purequiility. It is cast into ingots weighing 
iroui 20 to GO lbs ^ thepurity of these bars issu- 
perior to those from the mines in Malacca. All 
that is of a siqierior quality which is brought 
to China in bars, is called ‘ Banca tin,* while 
the inferior is known as ‘ Straits tin.* Com- 
plaints have been made tliat botli are adulte- 
rated witli lead. TJie former sells for about 
£17 and the latter for £14 or 15 a pecul. 
In China the consumption of foreign tin has 
decreased during tlie last few years, and the 
annual importation dues not now reach 5000 
peculs. Tin plates are brought from England 
and America, in boxes containing 112 lbs. or 
from 80 to 120 plates, and sell for about £10 
per box. 

The alloys with tin are as under : — 

1 oz. of tin to I lb. copper— a soft gun 
nicial. 

li „ harder, fit for wheels to be cut with 
teeth. 

U „to 2 oz. brass ordnance. 

2 ,, hard bearings for machinery. 

2J- „ very hard do. 

3 „ soft musical bells. 

„ Chinese gongs and cymbals. 

4 „ house bells. 

4 J „ large bells. 

o „ largest bells. 

7i „ to 8|- Speculum metal. 

The tin alloy is scarcely malleable at 2 
ounces; it soon becomes very hard, brittle and 
sonorous; alloys of U cwt. to 2i easily assume 
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th« maximum of hardness without being crys- mirrors, tkc. — Faulkner, quoting Joyce^s 
talliue. Native smiths render the mixed Chem, Man. 


metal malleable with greater proportions of 
tin ; so do the Chinese for their gongs and 
cymbals, by gently striking it while hot at 
repeated heatings : some years ago, bronze 
sheathing for ships was prepared on the same 
principle. Natives call such matleabie bell 
metal Akkansu, Tel. It is formed into vessels 
for containing acid food, buttermilk, <fcc. — 
Horsjield on the Tin of Banco,, Journ, oj 
the Indian Archipelago^ v. if No. XI L Dec. 
1848, p. 796 to 809. IVinter's Burmah, p. 
108. Uon'ble Mr. MorrisoiVs Compendious 
Description. McCullodis Com. Die. p. 1158. j 
Mason^s I’enasserim. Bogle Prodactive Re- 
sources 0 } India. Craiofard's Dictionargy 
435. Mr. Rohde MSS. 

TIN of Hazara. Artocarpus integrifulia. 
Jack tree. 

TIN. Ar. Figs. 

TINANI. Hind. Astragalus rnulticeps. 

TINA MI Dili] A family of birds. 

Suo-gcun. Turniciiue, 1 gen, 3 sp., viz. 3 
Turnix ocellatus ; Dussumierij Sykesi. 

TINCAL « Borax. 

TINCANA. i^ANS. Sodai biboras, 

TINCTOUIA KOSEBAY. Neriuin tine- 
tori u in. 

TTNCTCUE OFCOLOMBA. SeeCoptis 
teeta. Tincture of ]\risliine tecta. 

TINCTURE OF IIERMODACTYL. See 
Colchicum. 

TIND. Hind. Citrullus vulgaris, var. fistu- 
losus, Slocks, slso C. lobata. 

TIND. Hind, of Ranjab, a wide moutlied, 
round bottomed, eartlien jar , the ve.s.sel with 
which the Pc*rsian well wheel i.s filled. 

TIND A. Hind. Cucurbita lobata, the 
^‘squash” gourd. 

TTNDAL, properly tiiidail, in India, a petty 
officer of native seamen, also the non-commis- 


TINGE BATSALI KURA. Tel. Basella 
alba. 

TINGEN. Tel. Phyllantlins, sp. 

TINGERAN, or Tingoram River, on the 
east coast of the Malay peninsula, in lat. 4° 
45' N. 

TING HAE, in lat. 26° 18' N., long. 
110° 50' E. On the eu.st coa.st of China, 
stands on the west side of a peninsula. 

TING-Ha E. a town and harbour on the 
south side of the island of Chusan, and 
fronted by many islands, between which are 
several channels leading to it. * The city 
of Tinghae is I mile and 8 cables in circum- 
ference, and is surrounded by a wall 14 feet 
9 inches high, and 13 feet wide, surmounted 
by a parapet 14i feet high. A canal nearly 
33 feet wide and 3 feet deep almost encircles 
the city and enters it near the south gate. 
Canals form the principal means of transport, 
the road.s being merely foot iiaths, and every 
large field has its own canal to convey its 
produce. Large quarries of hornstone por- 
phyry arc found in the N. W. extreme of 
the i.sland. JSalt, arrack, and mat manufac- 
tures occupy the people. During the month 
of September the tliormometer in the shade 
ranged from 71° to 102°, its average height 
during the day being 85°. 

TINGHE BACHCHALI. Tel. Basella 
alba, Linn. 

I TINGI. Hind. Stdannm sanctum* 
'riNG-NGET. Burai. See Dyes. 

TING- SHI. Tiiiet. Taxus baccata. 

TlNGY ISLANDS, io the Chinese sea, 
two .small rocks of! Polo Tingy. 

TIN HOS A ISLAND, a small island, 2^ 
inile.s long, off the coast of Hainan, and in lat. 
18°39'N., 195 miles west from the Grand 
Ladrone Island, and formed of two hills. 


sioned officer over gun and .store lascars. 

TINDA-PARUA. AIaleal. Epicarpus ori- 
cntalis, Blunie. 

TINDRI KA JOGl. See Jogi. 

TINDU. Hind. Ebony of Diospyros 
melanoxylon, Roxb., .also of D. tomentosa. 

TINDU-KAKI. Tel. Diospyros tomentosa ? 

TINDUKI, also Tumiki. Tel. Dio.spyros 
embryopteris, Fers. It is probable that the 
several names Tiiidu kaki and Tindula, 
should be applied to diflerent trees as D. 
tomento.sa, D. melanoxylon. 

TINEH. See Red Sea. 


TINIAN PINE. Casuarina muricata, 
TINKAL. Hind. Boreax. See Solinga. 
TIXNEVELLY, the capital town of a re- 
I venue di.strict r)f the same name, the most 
I southern part of the Madras presidency. The 
I district lias a population of 1,269,000. There 
j are several streams, the Tambrapurna being 
/ the most important. Cotton is largelyproduced. 
Ihe Anangole pass leads to Travancore ; the 
chief place is Tuticoreen, a sea-port town. 

TINNEVELLY SENNA. Eng. Cassia 
elongata, Lam. C. Officinalis, Geer In, Royle. 


TIN-FAN. Chin. Typhoon. 

TINFOIL. 

Beggud, Guz. Hind. 

Tin rolled into thin sheets, and employed 
with the addition of mercury, to cover the 
surface of glass, thus forming looking glasses, 
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TINNUNCULUS ALAUDARIUS, the 
Falco tinnunculus ; the ‘ Kestrel,' of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and the great Asiatic Archipe- 
lago. It is very common in India, soraetimes 
in large flocks. It is the commonest bird of 
prey in England and France. 
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TINOSPORA CORDIFOLIA. Mibrs. 

Henispermum glabrum, | Cocculus cordifoliu8.2).C', 
Klein, I W. & A, 

M. cordifolium, Willd. 1 C. convolvulaceus, DC. 

Galancha BifNO. | Shindi-kodi. Tam. 

Gadancha. ,, 1 Galuchi, Guduchi, Tel. 

Gulo, Gul-wail, Duk. | Manapala, „ 

Giircha. Hind | Tippatige, ,, 

Cita-uaerdoo. Malkal. Soraavalli, ,, 

Gilo; Gul-arich, Punjab, j Jewauti, ,> 

Amurta guduchi. Sans, j 

Tiie extract. 

Sat Gulo. Hind. | Sat Gilo. Hind. 

The root is covered with loose papery bark, 
and its wood is composed of distinct wedges 
separated by depressed medullary rays- It is 
used by natives for colds and fever, in doses 
of 6 mnshas, in cold infusion, also in leprosy 
and skin diseases. Contains much starch 
and a bitter principle. It is a useful demul- 
cent tonic, a substitute for calumba or cetra- 
ria in the treatment of dyspepsia also diuretic , 
and febrifuge. Used in intermittent fevers, , 
in which it is said only to diminish the c(dd 
stage ; also in chronic rheumatism and debility 
after fever, and as a general tonic ; but is said 
by some to lie as p(»werfiil a febrifuge as 
Peruvian bark. The extract of the root 
is made by boiling the root 12 hours in 
water, then straining and removing the woody 
fibres, and evapiu'ating the liquor to dryness. 
It is said also to be made by squeezing out the 
juice of the cut root, adding water, allowing 
it to stand, and collecting and drying the 
sediment. The substance is white, very 
brittle, in irregular lumps, and contains a 
large quantity of starch . — Poioell Hand Booh. 
F. 2 p. 325. lloxh. iii. 81. Wight, Voigt, 

TINTA 2 8ce Dyes. 

TINTA. Sp. Ink, 

TINTIREPI, or Tintoore. Beng. Tamarind 
tree. Taniarindus Indica. 

TIN-YOO-BEN'. Burm. Pinus Khasyana. 
Pinns massoniana. Lamb. 

TIPARA — 2 The Indian gooseberry- Physalis 
peruviano,, W. In Persian it is called Urusah- 
dar-parda, Bride in the veil,” from the fruit 
being enclosed within a loose covering. It is 
grown in gardens, and is made int(» jam. 

TIPATINGGE. Tel. Cocculus cordifo- 
lius, D,0, 

TIPILE. Tam. Sing. Cbavica Roxburghii, 
Mig. 

TI-PLANT. Anglo-Buem. 2 Dracaena ter- 
minalis, ' 

TIPPA MANU. Tel. Tippa tige is 
Tinospora cordifolia, but the word Mauu im- 
plies a tree. 

TIPPA TIGE, or Guduchi. Tel, Ti- 
nospora cordifolia, Miers, Cocculus cordifolia, 
j9. C. Menispermum cordifolia, 11. 

TIPPERAH, properly Tipura, is a district 
on the north-east of Calcutta. Its ancient name 
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IS Jajnflgr or Yajnagr. A portion of it is 
under the government of a hindu rajah, the 
people being called the Tipperah hill men, and 
also the wild tribes on the eastern frontier, of 
whom the Kuki are most numerous. The 
language of the hill- men bears some resem- 
blance to the Sanscrit. The Jangnnge of 
Tipperah is Bengali with a large infusion of 
Urdu words. The mahomedans of the popu- 
lation are very numerous. Amongst the wild 
tribes it is said that in Mannipore, Cachar, 
and Assam, the offering of human sacrifices is 
still continued. By the records of the Sudder 
Nizamat Adahit of Chittagong for 1852, some 
men of the Toon i a Jooin mahals were tried 
for murder by sacrificing, '1‘his is a forest 
tract in the bills and inhabited by the Mug, 
Chukma., Reang, and Tipperah races, and others 
all more or less nomadic. Tlie place of sacri- 
fice was a cleared spot in the jungle, and 
staked round with bamboos about six feet 
high. The sacriHcial pole is the Phula bans 
or banr.bru), scraped and stripjied at the edges, 
the hanging strips giving a rude notion of 
ornament. These sacrifices generally occur 
once a year During its celebration at Agar- 
tolla a gun is fired every evening at sunset, 
vvlien every person hurries to his home. The 
Kiiki and all the hill tribes worship local 
deities, said to be fourteen in number. 
The Bt^itisli Government has no treaty with 
Tipperah. Its rajah stands in a peculiar 
position, inasmuch as in addition to 
the hill territory known as ‘‘Independent 
Tipperah,” he is the Indder of a very consi- 
derable z^^mindary in the district of Tipperah 
in the plains ; he receives his investiture from 
the British Government, and is required 
to pay the usual nuzzerrana. Tipperah zillah 
lias the Megna river on its west and south. It 
[extends from L. 22^^ 30' N. to 24*^ N. In the 
Tipperah district of Bengal, the chief town is 
Ccmiillah, 246 miles from Calcutta. The 
valley of rhe Surma is separated from that of 
[Manipur by a meridicnal range of moderate 
elevation, which is continued to the south- 
ward, and separates Tipperah, Chittagong,and 
Arrucan from the kingdom of Ava. Blue 
Mountain, which lies nearly due west of Chit- 
tagong, is said to attain the considerable ele- 
vation of 8,000 feet, and a peak on the same 
range forty miles to the south-west, in lat. 22®, 
is elevated according to Wilcox’s map 3, 1 00 ft. 
Sitakund, thirty miles north of Chittagong, 
has an elevation of 1,140 feet. The provinces 
of Tipperah and Chittagong are throughout 
hilly. The rainfall during the monsoon is 
about the same as in Bengal, at least on the 
sea-coast ; and in its immediate vicinity, aver- 
aging 86 inches annually at Chittagong ; on 
the higher ranges in the interior, it is proba- 
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bly much more considerable. Our knowledge 
of the flora of these provinces is chiefly de- 
rived from Roxburgh’s ‘ Flora Indica j* many 
of the most interesting species published there 
having been communicated to him from Tip- 
perah and Chittagong. — Hook. /, et Thomson, 
See India, Khum, Mru or Tung. 

TIPPILI. Singh. Tam. Chavica Rox- 
bnrghii, Miq. Pepper, Long pepper. 

TIPPILI MULAM. Tam. Pepper root. 

TJPPOO SULTAN^. A king of Mysore 
and son of Hyder Ali. Tippu was defeated 
by Lord Cornwallis on the 5th P'ebruary 
1792, and peace declared on the 23i d February. 
He was finally defeated by General Harris oi 
the 27th March 1799, and was found dead 
amongst the slain, in the storming of Seringa 
patam. on the 4th May 1709. See Tepu ; Tipu. 

TIPREE DANCE. See Jlooly. 

TIR. The bank or shore of a river or sea. 

TIRA. See Kohistan. 

TIRAGADA PENDALAM, also Tiragal 
pendalam, also Nagali duinpa. Tel. A species 
of Dioscorea. 

TIRAH and Clinra are fertile and 
well peo)}led valleys, enjoying a cool climate 
in comparison with that of Peshawar ; and it 
was not unusual for the sirdars and others, whc 
had an understanding with tlio inhabitants, to 
pass the warm weatlicr in the latter of these 
places; which also frequently became a place 
of refuge to the distressed. At Cliura resided 
Khan Bahadar Klian, Afredi, who attained 
immense influence amongst his tribe from the 
circarnstance of liis attendance at court duriiij 
the sway of tlie Sadoz Zyo. Shah Snjah mar 
ried one of his daughters to, and, on more 
than one occasion, found an asylum with, him. 
The Afredi occiqy the eastern parts of the 
lulls nearest Peshawar, and the »Sliinwari the 
western parts lookiiis: upon the valley of Jel- 
lalabad. Tlie Orak Zye reside in Tirah, inter- 
mingled with the Afredi, and some of them 
are found in the hills south of Peshawar. It 
was a malck or chief of this tribe who conduct- 
ed Nadir Shah and a force of cavalry, by the 
route of Cliura and Tirah, to Peshawar, when 
the principal road through the hills was defend- 
ed against him. The Shinwari, besides their 
portion of the hills, liave the lands immedi- 
ately west of them, and some of the valleys of 
the Safed Koh range. More westerly still, 
under the same hill range, they are found 
south of Jelalabad, and are the neighbours of 
the Khogani. These are in the condition of 
unruly subjects. There are also some of them 
in Ghor-band, and they dwell in great num- 
bers bordering on Bajor to the north-west, 
where they are independent, and engaged in 
constant hostilities with the tribes of Bajor , 
and of Kafir istan. See Khyber. 
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TIRAIMUM ? See Tugar. 

TIRA KANA-MALAl MARAM. Tam. 
Tirkanamalay chottii, Tel. Berrya ammo- 
nil la, /ioxlf. Trincomallee wood. 

TIREH, amongst the Afghans, means 
the branch of a tribe or firqali. 

TIREH? A small tribe in the Shinwari 
country, .south of the Kabul river. — /Jr. La- 
tham, p. 197. 

TIUGARL See Kaffir. 

TIRHAKAIl, the Ethiopian, reigned in 
Egypt wliile Hezekiah reigned in Judea, 
Sennacherib in Assyria, and ^lardoch Empadus 
in Babylon. Tlie kings of Sais B. C. 697- 
523. He was followed on the throne by 
Nccho I, then by Psammetichus I. — Sharpe's 
J list or y of Egypt, VoL 131. 

TIRHUT, a district and town in Bengal. 
The Bengali language is derived from the 
Sanscrit, tliere being but few words in it not 
derived from that tongue, and Tirhnti on its 
north-eastern border has a great affinity with 
Bengali. But for this, the Bengali, from be- 
ing tlic language of many millions of souls, 
and restricted solely to the geographical limits 
of Bengal, and from tlie cultivation which has 
been given to it, it well deserves to be ranked 
as a separate langii:ig«. It is spedeen by about 
ten millions of people in the Delta of the Gan- 
ges and to the west. Professor Muller men- 
tions that nine-tenths of the Bengali and of 
the hiiidi tongues are composed of words 
taken from the Sanscrit. lie regards it as the 
modern Sanscrit, standing to its parent, the 
old and classical Sanscrit, almost in the same 
relation as the modern high German to the 
old high German, us the modern Italian to 
the language of Horne. Tliepcojde are less 
robii.st and of even a lighter ytdlow colour 
tliaii tliose of Telingana. Sec Inscriptions. 
India, Surya-vansa, Topes. 

TTRl. The chief town of Giirwal. 

TIRITII. Hind, AVorship. Thirtan Kara 
a worshipping priont, a pilgrimage of the hiii- 
doos or place of pilgrimage. 

TIRI-PASS. See Kohistan. 

TIRJUT. See Buddha. 

TIRKH AN. Hind. A caste of carpenters, 
a carpenter. * 

TIRKU. Hind. Hippophae rhamnoides. 
TIRMAL, also Tirrnar. Hind. Xanthoxy- 
!on hostile. 

TIRNI. Hind. Ficus Roxbnrghii. 
TIRMUL. Punjabi. Ficus macrophyl- 
a, Clegh. 

TIRNI. A grazing tax. There are thul 
districts, of greater or less extent, in the vari- 
>U8 di.stricts of the Punjab, and some of them 
chiefly valuable for the grazing they yield to 
arge herds of cattle, who pay the tirni” or 
grazing tax to Government. 
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TIRNt. Hind. Calliganum polygonoi- 
des, Linn.^ also G< coavolvulaceum. 

TIRNOOT PATCHI VERL Tam. Ocy- 
mutn basilicum. 

TIROONOOT OONDL Tam. Ashes. 

TIROOREE. Beng. Sinapis patens. 

TIRTHA. Sans. Aplace of pilgrimage. 

TUlTHAKAR. See Swastika. Tirith. 

’ TIRTHANKAR. The generic title of the 
deceased saints, persons held sacred by the 
Jains, ee Jains. 

TIRTYA YUG. See Rama. Vemana. 

TIRU. AM. An adjective signifying divine 
or sacred, prefixed to many names. In the 
south of India it is a prefix to holy places, 
as Tripatur, Tripatty — Wits, 

* TIRUCHARNAM. Curcuma longa, also 
a yellow paste with which the forehead is 
marked. 

TIRUCALLI. Tam. Tel. Euphorbia tiru- 
calli. Milk-hedsre plant. 

TIRUGUKALLI. Maleal. Tam. also 
Tirugu jemudu, Tel. Euphorbia tortilis, Uottl, 

TIRUKALYANA. Tam. Lit. the sacred or 
divine wedding, tlie name of a festival cele- 
brated in honor of Iswara and Parvati, also 
of a festival celebrated in honor of Vishnu 
and Lakshmi. 

TIRUKHU-KALLI. Tam. Euphorbia tor- 
tilis, Rottl, PV. Ic, 

TIRUKKAZ HUKKUJ^RAM, a temple 
36 miles S. of Madras, well known to Euro- 
peans who visit it to see the kites fed at noon. 
The temple is now devoted to the worship of 
Siva, but an inspection of the inscriptions 
shows that it was once a jain edifice, and Ta- 
ranathas, in his history, in Tibetan, of Indian 
Buddhism, mentions this temple under the 
mame of Paxitirtha or in the Tibetan corre- 
sponding name, Bird convent. — A/r, Burnell 
or Inscriptions, 1870, p, 6. 

TIRUNAMA. The holy name. See Nama. 

TTRUNIRU. The holy ashes. See Vibhuti. 

TIRUNUR UNDAI. Tam. also Tiruuut 
undi. Tel. Balls of cow-dung ashes. 

TIRU PAD, a titular appellation of the na- 
tive princes of Malabar, as the Tirupad of Ne- 
lambur. 

TIRUPATI, or Tripati, in L. 13° 27' N., L. 
79° 26' E. in the Carnatic, 4 miles N. of the 
Surnamuke. Level of the plain is 507 ft. 
Ad, Sc hi. See Tripati. 

TIRUVACIIAKA, a famous Saiva work, 

TIRUVATTUR. See Hindu, Trivatur. 

TTRWAH. Hind. A kind of peach of Can- 
dahar. 

TIRWI. Hind. * Ipomoea turpethum. 
TIRYAQ FAROOQ. Ar. # 

Treiya phark, Ar. ? | Treeyaq orTiriyaq, Hind, ? 

This is the celebrated Theriaca Andromachi, 
of which the Tencrium chamsedrys, the com- 
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men germander, forms an ingredient. The 
words however are merely the Arabic for the 
best sorts of treacle, and this substance being 
esteemed in Baghdad as an antidote for snake 
bites, Tiryaq has come to be applied as a 
general term for antidote. The substance is 
in much request in Beri-beri. As met with 
in A j mere, this is a black extract (most likely 
extract of henbane) of a narcotic odour : im- 
ported via Bombay, carefully packed in a 
small tin box ; a powerful stimulant, and is 
given in a sort of convulsive disorder called 
“ sect,” catalepsy : one tola costs six or 
eight rupees. — Genl. Med. Top. p. 152. 

TISE. See Kailas or Gangri Range. 

TISHU LUMBU. See Bhutan, India. 

TISHYA. See Asoka. 

TISL Hind. Flax; Linum usitatissimum, 
Linn, 

TISKA. Can Antilope Arabics, Hemprich. 

TISO. Hind. Carduus nutans; 

TIT. Hind. Capparis aphylla. 

TJTA. Hind. Gentiana tenella. 

TIT A BATERI. Hind. Lonicera quinque- 
locularis. 

TTTAR. Hind. Rhus acuminata, R. suc- 
cedanea. See Titri. 

TTTAR. Hind. The black partridge ; any 
partridge. 

TITHI, a lunar day, and also the anniver- 
sary of the decease of a parent, elder brother, 
<&c. In hindoo reckoning of time those lunar 
days on which the sun does not rise (Suryo-du- 
ya nabin) are struck out ; those in which it 
rises twice are Virdh, or additional ; and since, 
according to the hindus, the Tithi is 22m. 
3 l-9s. less than the mean solar day, it is obvi- 
ous such circumstances will occur about once 
in 04 days, or six times in the course of the 
lunar year. The Tithi of each half month are 
named after the moon’s age, as follows : — 

Prathami or Panchami. 10 DasaraL 

Pratipada. Shasthi. 11 Ekadasi. 

Dwilya. SaptamL 12 Duadasi. 

I’ritiya. Ashtaini. 13 Triadasi. 

Chain rthi. Navami. 14 Chaturdasi. 

The J 5th from Shukla Pratapadi is Purni- 
ma, or Full Moon ; and the 15th from Krish- 
na Fratipada is Amavasya or New Moon. 
The hiiidu zodiac is divided into twenty- 
seven Lunar Mansions or Naksbatra of 13* 
20' each, probably originating in the revolu- 
tion of the moon being performed in little 
more than 27 days. 

TITHYMALOIDES. See Slipper plant. 
TITHYMALES CYPARISSIAS. Syn. of 
Euphorbia cyparissias. 

TITLES. In China, hereditary titles only 
exist for the Imperial family, and for the de^ 
scendants of Confucius, who are still very 
numerous in the province of Changtong. In 
India, alike amongst hindus and mahomedans, 
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titles are only hereditary amongst the rulers. 
See Dowlah. 

TITMOUSE. The gray titmouse, Parus 
ciuereus, represents the great ox eye of Europe; 
it is however a poor rival in point of brilliancy 
of feather, nor is his call note so clear 
and joyous ; it is, however, more familiar 
and may be constantly seen in Indian 
gardens: the black-crested titmouse, Parus 
melanolopbus, somewhat resembles the 
marsh-tit of Europe, It is usually seen 
in flocks, and sometimes associated with an- 
other pretty species, the gray-backed tit, Parus 
dichrous, which is known by its brick-red 
iris ; the forehead and under the ear-coverts a 
dirty white ; upper parts grayish blue ; 
breast, belly, and vent,ochrey white. — Adams. 

TITO-DOON-DOOL. Beng. Luffa amam. 

TITO-KUNKA. Beno. Hoya viridiflora. 

TITO-LAOO. Beng. Lagenaria vulgaris, 
also Cucurbita citrullus, Linn. 

TITO-PAT. Beng. Corchorus acutangu- 
lus. 0. capsularis. 

TITRI. Hind. A generic name for the 
species of the genus Rhus. Rhus semialata, 
also R. buckiamela. Titri of the Cheuab, 
R. acuminata, DG.y and R. cotiuus. 

TITS El M. Terminalia bellerica, Roxh. 

TITSINGH. See Kobo. 

TITTA KOMMODU. Singh. Colocynth. 

TITTHA ? Cinnamon. 

TITTHA-PAT. Beng. Hind. Corchorus 
capsularis. 

TIUN. Hind. Artocarpus integrifolia. 

TIURU. Hind. Rubia cordifulia, 

TITO DHUNDHUL. Beng. Luffa amara, 
Roxh, 

TIVAKSHER. Sans. Tabashcer. 

TIVITL See Kali, 

TIVVA BENDA. Tel. A soft velvetty 
herbaceous creeping sp. Not described. 

TIVVA MODUGA, orTige moduga, Tel. 
Butea superba, R. 

TIVVA MUSHIDI. Tel, Tilliacora acumi- 
nata, Miers, Cocc ulus acuminata, W, & A. 

TIVVA POTIKE. Tel. Hugonia mystax. 

TIWAJ, Hind. Wrightea antidysenterica. 

TIWARI, a tribe of brahmans in northern 
Indian 

TIWUR. Bombay. Barringtoniaacutangula, 
Gosrtn, 

TIYA. See Kali. 

TIYAGARAIA SAMI. See Hindu. 

TIYARI. Among the Tiyari of the 
Nestorians, the girls and women bathe unre- 
strained by the presence of men, in the streams 
or at the doors of their houses ; the men nei- 
ther heed nor interfere ; their wives and 
daughters are virtuous. — Layard. 

TIYAR. A race in Malabar, toddy-drawers 
and agriculturists. — WiU. 
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TIYYA MAMIDI. Tel. Mangifera Indi- 
ca, Linn, 

TIYYA MANDE, or Manchimande. Tel, 
Ceropegia bulbosa, R. 

TIYYA NIMMA. Tel. Citrus limetta, 
Kisso and Poit, Sweet lime. Mudhura jam- 
bira, W. 

TIZU. Hind. Cicer loongaricum. 

TJAKA. Sw. Tar. 

TJETTIK It Strychnos tieute. 

TJILATJAP is an island on the south 
coast of Java, at the eastern end of Kambagau. 
Its south point is in 7“ 44' 40" S., and 100* 
5' 30" E. 

TJI-LI-WUNG, a river in Java, on which 
the town of Batavia is built. 

TJIN. Arab. Fig tree of Ficus carica. 

TK ENG- HI A. Chin, Caryophyllus aro- 
maticua, Linn, 

TO. Hind. Triticum mstivum. 

TO A. Hind, of Multan, a reservoir to 
receive the salt liquor in making saltpetre. 

TOAD FLAX. See Linaria. 

TOA-KHA-KYI. Burm. Chiretta. 

TOARATTI MARAM. Tam. Capparis diva- 
ricata. 

TOBA. A mountain range between 33® 
40' and 32® 40,' and 40' and 68" 20' ; 
length 150 m., extending N. E, from the N. 
side of Pisheen valley. The general elevation 
9,000 ; above Pisheen, 3,500 feet. Tukatoo 
Hill, ill 30‘'20' and 66° 55', is 1 1,500 feet. 
Country, though generally rugged, is fertile. 


See Kandahar. Kelat. 

TOBACCO. 

Bujjerbhang, Tutiin, Ar. Tabaco, Jap. 

Tambroca, Hall Jav. Tabacum, Lat. 

Sang-ycn, Chin. Tambracco, Malay. 

Sun-putta, Cash. Quauryete, Mex. 

Tobak, Dan. Tobaka, Pol. 

Tabak, Dot. Kits. Tobaco, Port. Sp. 
Tabac, Fr. Dhamrapatra, Sans. 

Taback, Gkr. Dun-kola, Singh. 

Tanibaku, Guz. Hind. Pogheieley, Tam. 

Kashm. Malay. Peils. Poghaku, Tel. 


Tabacco, It. Tutun, Dokhan, Turk. 

Tobacco was introduced to Europe from 
America about the middle of the 16th century, 
and is now extensively cultivated in most 
parts of the world. The word is from the 
West Indies name for a peculiar tobacco 
pipe, tobogo or tobacco, and has been dif- 
fused with the product through Europe, Asia, 
Africa and the Eastern Archipelago. In the 
years 1860 to 1870, the tobacco seed of the 
Shiraz, Havannah, Manilla, and Maryland 
species and varieties were largely distributed 
throughout British India, but the East Indies 
have long possessed esteemed varieties of the 
various species of the genus Nicotiana, from 
species of which the tobaccos of the world 
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are obtained. The value of the exports from 
British India, has been as under : — 


1850-1.. 

.£.26,873 

1856-7 . 

.£.37,962 

1851-2.. 

.23,457 

1857-8.. 

...58,336 

1852-3. 

.19,827 

1858-9 . 

....45,317 

1853-4. 

.24,418 

1859-60. 

....37,666 

1854 5. 

.20,839 

1860-61, 

....29,783 

1855-6. 

22,488 




The countries to which the shipments were 
made being very numerous, but Arabia, the 
Persian Gulf, Great Britain and America tak- 
ing a somewhat large quantity. In the East 
Indies, the use of tobacco is very general. In 
the moist soft climate of Burrnah, almost 
every person of both sexes and of all ages, 
smokes tobacco, even children, who are there 
suckled till they are tv/o or three years old, 
are occasionally indulged with a whiff, and the 
general belief amongst physicians and edu- 
cated non-medical men is that its use is useful 
as a narcotic stimulant, where there is much 
mental toil. In the several countries to which 
it has been brought from America, its intro- 
duction has, however, been opposed, and the 
opposition still continues, but its iiiiiveraal 
use shows that it supplies some want to the 
human body, or affords some gratification, 
which indicates a want; it has rarely caused 
injury, and its use is now believed to render 
alcoholic stimulants less requisite. Narcotics 
were once largely allowed to the prisoners in 
liritish Indian jails, under the impression 
that their use, in some shape or other, was 
essential to the preservation of life, in those 
who had from their youth upwards freely and 
continuously indulged in them. The Pun- 
jab, Lower Provinces of Bengal, and Madras, 
however, ruled that tobacco and opium can 
only be granted to the convicts at the express 
direction of the medical officer, and then only 
in curtailed quantities and for limited periods, 
in cases where the general health appears to 
suffer by their sudden and complete withdrawal 
from old hMiiies, In 1851, out of thirty* 
three Indian jails, tobacco was allowed to the 
prisoners in twenty-seven, and fears were enter- 
tained by the Bengal Medical Board and the 
Court of Directors if disused.The Bengal Board 
reported that from long and confirmed habit, 
tobacco smoking had with many adult con- 
victs, become not so much a luxury as a neces- 
sary of life, comparable to salt and other con- 
diments, which nature prescribes as indispen- 
sable adjuncts to meals. The Court of Direc- 
tors also considered that discretion was 
necessary in withdrawing tobacco from persons 
who bad always been in the habit of using it. 
Three years after the withdrawal of tobacco 
from prisoners in the Bengal Presidency 
had been accomplished. Dr. Mouat presented 
a report to the Government of Bengal, from 
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which it appeared that of the fifty civil sur- 
geons in charge of jails who had watched the 
effect of the order, thirty-three considered 
that the withdrawal of tobacco from the pri- 
soners had not been attended with injury -to 
health ; and fourteen gave undecided answers. 
Mahomedans, in a religious point of view, 
regard the act of smoking as an “ act indif- 
ferent,” being of the class of “biddate” things, 
which having come into existence after the 
death of the prophet, are therefore neither 
enjoined nor prohibited by him, and hence 
are accounted indifferent.” It is stated in 
the Khulasat- ut-tawarikh,” that tobacco was 
introduced into India by the Portuguese in 
the latter part of Akbar’s reign, and the be- 
ginning of Jehangir’s. Jehangir in the four- 
teenth year of his reign, when at Lahore, for- 
bade the practise, — persons who smoked were 
to have their lips cut. Tobacco was intro- 
duced into Persia about the same time, dur- 
ing the reign of Abbas II. Several persons 
in Lahore, who contravened this order, were 
subjected to the process called “ tashhir,” i. e., 
riding on an ass with their face to the tail, 
and their visage blackened, this peculiar 
punishment being inflicted for infraction of 
imperial mandates. The “ Makhzan-ul-ad- 
j wiyali” says it was introduced by the Portu- 
guese from the new world (Arz-i-jadid.) 

Most of the tobacco of commerce, as that 
of Virginia, is yielded by N. tabacum, as also 
is that of India. N. latissima, Muller^ and N. 
fruticosa are other species : N. Cliinensis, 
Fischer j is the source of the large Havanna 
cigars. N. rustica, Z., indigenous in America 
and found wild in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
is the source of Latakia (Laodicea), Salonica 
(Thessalonica), Syrian and Turkey tobaccos : 
N. Persica, Lindtey^ is the Persian or Shiraz 
tobacco ; N. repanda, W, is the source of the 
small Ilavannah or Queen’s cigars ; and besides 
these are the species N. quadrivalvis, Passt, 
N. liana, Lindlcy^ N. multivalvis, Lindley, 

Tobacco, as it occurs in commerce, is of a 
deep yellowish-brown colour, soft and pliable 
a little clammy, with something of a honey* 
mixed with a narcotic, odour ; the latter, 
however, is not obvious in the fresh leaves, 
The taste is bitter, acrid, and nauseous. Dr- 
Bird wood says that N. tabacum is cultivated 
ill the Deccan, and N. rustica, northwards, 
also that N. Persica has been introduced into 
Bombay. The kinds of tdbacco which are 
recognized in the Punjab are : 

1st. Raiidahari ; this is of a yellowish light 
color, and has small indentated leaves like an 
ooosma ; with this kind of tobacco molasses or 
“ gur” is not mixed ; but as it tastes sweet, 
there is probably a small quantity of honey 
mixed with it previously ; it is not twisted 
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into any shape, but the brpken leaf is left in 
little pieces. The stalk of the plant is used 
in this' variety to make tobacco just as much 
as the leaves ; in fact there is more stalk 
than leaves. Kakar tobacco is also grown 
at other places, and there is “ Lahori Kakar,” 

** Shikarpuri Kakar,” &c. The kakar is known 
by its small size, and the leaves are more 
round than the others, which are long pointed. 

2nd. Baghdadi : the seed of this is ver} 
much sought after by cultivators, on account 
of the abundance of the produce ; it is not 
imported from the place whose name it takes, 
but probably came originally from thence. 

3rd. Noki, so called from its pointed 
lanceolate leaves ; of this there are two sorts, 
the noki, and the desi Panjabi. 

4th. Lambli, a variety of which the leaves 
only are used, the woody stalk is of no use. 

5th. Zarda; this is the best quality of' 
tobacco, being of the kind called “ noki.” 

6th. Purbi, from Hindustan, which is 
chewed with chnnam, siipari (areca nuts) and 
catechu (kath) ; it is also smoked — but it is 
expensive. 

7th. Baingani, this is very uncommon at 
Lahore ; it is so called because its leaves are 
shaped like those of the baingan, or Solamim 
melon gen a. 

8th. Surati, from Surat and Bombay ; it is 
strong and bitter like kakar. 

In British India, the Surat, Bilsah, and 
Saiidoway ( Arracan) varieties of tobacco are 
the most celebrated. The two first are found 
to be good for cultivation in the districts 
about Calcutta, but the Cabool is still more to 
be preferred. Tobacco of Singour, in Burd- 
wan, near Chandernagur, sells at the price 
of the Arracan sort, though of the same spe- 
cies as that cultivated in the surrounding 
country ; and the best Bengal tobacco is grown 
at and about Hanglee, in the Kisnagar dis- 
trict. The tobacco of Cliunar, on the Ganges, 
and more especially that of Bhilsa, were 
celebrated throughout India, while, in Dr. 
Ainslie’s time, the finest kinds in India, 
and perhaps in the world, were grown near the 
village of Woodanum, in the Northern Cir- 
cars, and in some of those low sandy islands 
formed at the mouths of the river Krishna, 
(from this is made the famous Masulipatam 
snuff,) also in the Delta of the Godavery, 
where the soil is peculiarly rich and fertile, 
the product being known as Lunkn tobacco. 
For Lunka cigars, a superior article, the 
Nicotiana rustica is now grown on the islets 
or ** Lunka” of the Godavery, where the 
cultivation is rapidly increasing and is rather 
famous. The tobacco produced in India 
generally is complained of as too high dried 
and fit only for inferior kinds of suuff. The^ 


most celebrated in the Madras presidency 
appears to be the Tricbinopoly and the Lunka, 
A high value was put on specimens of to- 
bacco from American seed produced in 
Calcutta, and there appears the certainty that 
India can produce as good tobacco as America 
with the same care in the selection of situa- 
tion, in cultivation, preparation, and packing. 
The value of good tobacco in the district of 
Masulipatam is from 10 to 15 rupees a candy 
of 500 lbs., or about per lb. The best Lun- 
ka tobacco is from the Seetanagram island 
near Qootala, in the Godavery, and is sold 
usually at 40 rupees a candy on the spot. It 
increased to this price, within two years, from 
15 Rupees. With the celebrated 8hiraz to- 
bacco of Persia (Nicotiana Persica), which is so 
much esteemed for the delicacy of its flavor, 
and its ar\)matic quality, the culture of the 
plant is nearly the same ; it is only the pre- 
paration of the tobacco that forms the differ- 
ence. In December the seed is sown in a dark 
soil, which has been slightly manured (red 
clayey soils will not do,) To protect the seed 
and to keep it warm, the ground is covered 
with light, thorny bushes, which are removed 
when the plants are three or four inches high; 
and during this period the plants are watered 
every four or five days, — only, however, in the 
event of sufficient rain to keep the soil well 
moistened not falling. The ground must be 
kept until the plants are six to eight inches 
high, when tliey are transplanted into a well 
moistened soil, which has been made into 
trenches for them ; the plants being put on 
the top of the ridges ten or twelve inches 
apart, while the trenched plots are made so 
as to retain the water given. The day they 
are transplanted, water must be given to them, 
and also every five or six days subsequently, 
unless rain enough fall to render this un- 
neces.sary. When the plants have become from 
thirty to forty inches high, the leaves will be 
from three to fifteen inches long. At this 
period, or when the flowers are forming, 
all the flower capsules are pinched or 
twisted off. After this operation and water- 
ing being continued, the leaves increase in 
size and thickness until the month of August 
or September, when each plant is cut off close 
to the root, and again stuck firmly into the 
ground. At this season of the year, heavy 
dews fall during the night; when exposed 
to these the color of the leaves change from 
green to the desired yellow. During this 
stage, of course no water is given to the soil. 
When the leaves are sufficiently yellow, the 
plants are taken from the earth early in the 
morning, and while they are yet wet from the 
dew, are heaped on each other in a high shed, 
the walls of which are made with light thorny 
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bashesy where they are freely exposed to the 
vind. While there, and generally in four or 
five days, those leaves which are still green 
become of the desired pale yellow color. The 
stalks and centre stem of each leaf are now 
removed and thrown away, the leaves are 
heaped together in the drying house for three 
or four days more, when they are in a fit state 
for packing. For this operation the leaves 
are carefully spread on each other and form- 
ed into cukes of sorts, the circumference from 
four to five feet, and three to four inches 
thick, great care being taken not to break or 
injure the leaves. Ihigs made of strong cloth, 
but thin and very open at the sides, are filled 
with these cakes, and pressed very strongly 
down on each other ; the leaves would 
be broken if this were not attended to. 
"When the bags are filled, they are placed 
separately in a drying house, and turned 
daily. If the leaves were so dry that there 
would be a risk of their breaking during the 
operation of packing, a very slight sprinkling 
of water is given them to enable them to with- 
stand it without injury. The leaf is valued 
for being thick, tough, and of a uniform light 
yellow colour and of an agreeable aromatic 
smell. 

Arracan tobacco , — When the excellent to- 
bacco grown at Sandoway, in Arracan, 
was brought to London, it was valued at 
from to Sd, a pound. One of tho results of 
Dr, Wallich’s investigations was the bringing 
to notice some very superior tobacco, which ob- 
tained theiiame of Martaban tobacco. Dr. Wal- 
lich states, that the sort is from Arracan and 
not from Martaban \ and describes it as having 
a fine silky leaf : tried by many people, it 
it had been pronounced the very best they 
had ever tasted, equal to, nay surpas.sing, the 
finest imported from Turkey and Persia. An 
extensive tobacconist said, ‘ a finer and better- 
flavoured tobacco ho never saw or tasted in 
his life.* One of the first brokers in the City 
said, the sample of leaf tobacco i.s certainly 
of a very fine quality, and appears to have 
been produced from some peculiar seed and a 
greatly-improved cultivation and cure. By 
many manufacturers it was supposed to be 
from tho seed of Havaimah or St. Domingo 
tobacco. For smoking, it is compared with 
Maryland tobacco, having the same qualities, 
except the flavour, which is better, and more 
like Havannah. The colour and leaf are 
moreover, pronounced excellent for cigar- 
making ; but if anything is against it for 
that purpose, it is the largeness of the princi- 
pal stalk, and coarseness of the small flbres 
in the leaf. 

Tenna&serim tobacco is used in Burmah. 
The Karens raise it for their own con- 
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sumption, and the Burmese both cultivate 
it and import it from Hangooii. 

Ceylon , — Tobacco is cultivated with some 
attention and success by the Singalese of the 
western province, the Kandyans of the interi- 
or, and the Tamils of the northern districts of 
the island. In 1760, Ceylon produced a con- 
siderable quantity of tobacco, principally about 
Jaffna, a demand having sprung up for it in 
Travancore, and on the Malay coast. The 
cultivation spread to other districts of tha 
island, Negombo, Chilaw, and Matura. Not 
long after the possession of the island by the 
British, a monopoly was created by an import 
duty of 25 per cent, ad valorem, and in 1811 
the growers were compelled to deliver their to- 
bacco into the Government stores at certain 
fixed rates. The culture and demand there- 
upon decreased. In l843> the duty on the 
exports of tobacco from Ceylon amounted to 
£8,386, and in 1836 to £9,514. Ceylon now 
exports a considerablo quantity of tobacco. 
The value of that exported in 1844 was near- 
ly £18,000 : it went exclusively to British 
colonies. Tho shipments since have been as 
follows : — 

1848 £17,992 I 1851 2T,42X 

1849 22,300 1852 20,531 

1850 20,721 I 

Archipelago , — About 96,000 peculs of cigars, 
of five difl'erent qualities, are exported annually 
from Siuin. Very fine tobacco is grown in 
tho Philippines, and tho Manilla cheroots are 
celebrated all over (lie globe. Tlie quantity 
of raw tubacco shipped from Manilla in 1847 
was 92,106 arrobas, each about a quarter of a 
cwt. j manufactured tobacco, 12,054 arrobas ; 
and 1933 cases of cigars. 5,220 boxes of 
cigars were shipped from Manilla in 1844, 
73,439 millions of cigars were shipped in 
1850, and 42,629 quintals of leaf tobacco. 
The manufacture of cigars in Manilla is a 
mojiopoly of the Government of the closest 
description. The cheroot, which now costs, 
free of duty, about one halfpenny, could be 
rendered for half that sum. In Spain no per- 
son is permitted to have even the tobacco 
leaf in its raw state on his premises, and gen- 
darmes pay, at stated intervals, domiciliary 
visits to the habitations of the people, in 
search of any contraband materials. There 
are several extensive manufactories of cigars 
and cheroots belonging to the government in 
and near Manilla. Mr. MacMi eking, in his 
work on the Philippines, thus describes 
the mode of manufacture by those em- 
ployed by the Government : — In making 
cheroots, women only are employed, the 
number of those so engaged in the factory at 
Manilla being generally about 4,000. Beside 
these a large body of men are employed at 
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another pltciso in the composition of cigarillos 
or small cigars kept together by an envelope of 
white paper in place of tobacco, these being 
the description most smoked by the Indians. 
The flavor of Manilla cheroots is peculiar to 
themselves, being quite different from that 
made of any other sort of tobacco ; the great- 
est characteristic probably being its slightly 
soporific tendency, which has caused many 
persons in the habit of using it to imagine that 
opium is employed in the preparatory treat- 
ment of the to Woo, which, however, is not ^ 
the case. The cigars are made up by the 
hands of women in largo rooms of the factory, 
each of them containing from 800 to 1,000 
souls. These are all seated, or squatted, 
Indian like, on their liaunches, upon the 
floor, round tables, at each of which there 
is an old woman presiding to keep the 
young ones in order, about a dozen of them 
being the complement of a table. AH of them 
are supplied with a certain weight of tobacco, 
of the first, second, or third qualities used in 
composing a cigar, and are obliged to account 
for a proportionate number of cheroots, the 
weight and size of which are by these means 
kept equal. As they use stones for beating out 
the leaf on the wooden tables before which 
they are seated, the noise produced by them 
while making them up is deafening. The work- 
ers earn from six to ten dollars a month for 
tlieir labor ; and as that amount is amply suf- 
ficient to provide them with all their com- 
forts, and to leave a large balance for their 
expenses and dress, 8fc., they are seldom very 
constant laborers, and never enter the factory 
on Sundays, or, at least, on as great an 
annual number of feast days as there are 
Sundays in a year. 

The Japanese grow a good deal of tobac 
CO for their own consumption, which is very 
considerable. They consider that from Sas- 
ma as better than that from Naga.saky 
Sinday, &c. The worst comes from the pro. 
vince of Tzyngaru ; it is strong, of a black 
colour, and has a disgusting taste and smell. 
The tobacco from Sasma is, indeed, also 
strong, but it has an agreeable taste and smell 
and is of a bright yellow color. The tobac- 
co from Nagasaky is very weak, in taste 
and smell perhaps the best, and of a bright 
brown color. The tobacco from Sinday is very 
good. The Japanese manufacture the tobacco 
well, and persons who cannot use other tobac- 
co, can smoke that of Japan with pleasure. 

Java . — The culture of tobacco in Java is 
very profitable, as the produce is obtained from 
grounds which have already yielded their first 
crop. The qualities of Java tobacco are more and 
more prized in the European markets; the pre- 
paration and assortment are not yet all that 
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could be desired, but they have progressed in 
this branch, and the contraots made with the 
new adventurers assure them of a consider- 
able benefit. But before the J ava tobacco can 
hope to find an assumed opening in the 
European markets, it will be necessary that 
the cultivators should make use of seed 
from the Havanna or from Manilla. The re- 
sidencies of Eembaiig, Sourabaya, Samarang, 
Chiubou, and Tagal, present districts suited 
for its culture ; it has been carried on with suc- 
cess for a good imany years in the residencies 
)f Treanger, Pakalongan, and Kedu, but only 
for the consumption of the interior, and of 
;he Archipelago. 

—Tobacco is cultivated in Celebes, 
but merely in sufficient quantity for local con- 
sumption. It is exclusively grown by the 
Bantik population — the mode of preparation 
is the same as in Java ; it is chopped very 
fine and mostly flavored with arrack. 

Australia . — Tobacco is cultivated in New 
South Wales with much success. Australia 
produces a leaf equal to Virginia, or the most 
fertile parts of Kentucky, but the great diffi- 
culty is to extract the superabundant nitre. 
The first crop in New South Wales exceeds 
one ton per acre, and the second crop of the 
same plants, yields abouthalf tlie weight of the 
first. In 1844 there were about 871 acres in 
cultivation in New South Wales with tobacco, 
and the produce was returned at 6,382 cwts. ; 
but the impossibility of extracting the nitre 
by the heating, or any other process, rendered 
the flavor rank and disagreeable. 

A?»oor.— T'obacco is extensively cultivated 
in upper and lower Amoor. 

In most of the countries of the East In- 
dies, tobacco is smoked in the form of rolled 
cheroots or cigars or cigarettes, which are 
manufactured in large establishments. But 
most of the nations readily improvise a cigar, 
or pipe, by rolling the green leaf of a tree 
into the form of a cone and filling it as a 
pipe is filled. In Bengal, generally, and in 
Persia, the pure tobacco is rarely smoked ; 
but various compounds are made and smok- 
ed in hookahs of various forms, the Nargyla 
or Argyle of Persia, the bubble bubble of 
British India generally, and the highly orna- 
mental hooka. The iiargyle is doubtless a word 
derived from “ iiarel,” a cocoanut, for the pri- 
mitive form of huka is the “ narel” or hubble- 
bubble, a hollow cocoanut shell half filled with 
water. On one aide of the shell is inserted a 
pipe, which is connected with the fire pan and 
tobacco holder (chillam) ; and on the other 
side is inserted another tube, which goes into 
the mouth of the smoker. When the smoker 
draws, the smoke from the first pipe (the 
end of which is under water) is drawn up 
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v^ith a bubbling noise through the water, 
and is thus cooled and purifieC The coil of 
flexible tube (necha) of the more elaborate 
hookah is made of long coil of iron wire 
covered with cloth and ornamented ; this 
was invented in Akbar’s time. A huka for 
smoking madhan” (opium), with a peculiar 
shaped chillam is called “ Madhaki.” In the 
East Indies the lower orders frequently smoke 
iu companies, with one “ bubble bubble” or 
narel or “ kalli,” which are the most or- 
dinary and cheap forms. All sitting round 
in a ring, the pipe passes from one to another, 
each taking a few whiffs as it passes. This 
is never done by the higher orders, nor is it 
done in Hindustan. The “ sulfah” form of 
huka is the commonest in Kabul and Pesha- 
war. Voigt enumerates J 5 species. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Plants enume- 
rates fourteen species of Nicotiuna, besides 
varieties. 

a* N. tahacumy a native of several parts of 
America, but principally known as Virginian 
tobacco, having a stem rising from four to six 
feet, or more in height, bearing pink flowers. 
Of this there are three chief varieties known 
iu America by the popular names of Orinoco, 
Broad-leaved and Narrow-leaved, but Lindley 
even enumerates eight varieties of N. tabacum. 

A. iV. macrophylla or large leaved tobacco, 
an ornamental annual, with pink flowers, 
native of America, rises to the height of six 
feet. 

c. N, fruticosay or shrubby tobacco, an 
ornamental evergreen shrub, native of China, 
piuk blossoms, grows to about three feet. 

d, A. undulatay or suaveolens, sweet- 
scented or New Holland tobacco, a green 
Louse perennial, native of New South Wales, 
with white flowers, only two feet high. 

6. N. ruslica. — The common green or Eng- 
lish tobacco, an annual plant, native of Ame- 
rica, producing white flowers, which seldom 
grows higher than three feet. 

/. A. paniculatay or panicled tobacco, an 
annual plant bearing greenish yellow flowers, 
native of Peru, rises to three feet high. 

g. A. glutinosa or clammy-leaved tobacco, 
an annual plant, native of Peru, growing to the 
height of four feet, with bright scarlet flowers. 

h. A. plumhaginifoliay or curled-leaved to- 
bacco, all ornamental deciduous annual, native 
of America, with white blossoms rising to the 
height of two feet. 


North America, with white flowers, seldom 
growing higher than two feet. 

h. A. nanay or Kooky Mountain tobacco, a 
curious greenhouse annual, native of North 
America, white blossoms, only three inches' 
high. 

L A. Langsdorffiiy or Langsdorff's tobacco, 
an ornamental annual, greenish yellow flowers, 
native of Chili, reaching five feet high. 

m. A. CerintJioides^ or honey wort tobacco, 
ail ornamental annual, with grteiiish yellow 
flowers, native country unknown. 

71. N^repanduy liavanna tobacco, an an- 
nual with white flowers, native of Cuba, 
rising two feet high. 

There are a few species, natives of the Pro- 
vince of Buenos Ayres, which may be parti- 
cularised. A. banariensisy having white 
flowers ; A. glaucay yellowish green flowers ; 
N. longijloray white flowers, and A', viscosoy 
pink flowers. 

The important mineral substances present 
in Havanna tobacco, examined by Hertung, 
are in lOO parts of asbes. 

Salts of potash, 34*1 5 

Salts of lime, 51-38 

Magnesia, 4-09 

Phosphates, 9*04 

These substances being for the most part 
insoluble in earth, must have been dissolved 
during the growth of the crop. 

Analysis of five samples of tobacco. 

No.l. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. No. 5. 

ArgillaceoiiB soil. Calcareous soil. 
Potash, . 29 08 30 07 9*68 9-36 10*37 

Soda, . . . 2-26 *36 

Lime,. . . 27*67 24*79 49*28 49*44 39*63 

Magnesia, . . 7*22 8 67 14*.58 15*69 15*04 

Chloride of sodium, *91 6*95 4*61 3*20 6*39 

Chloride of potassium 4*44 3*27 2*99 

Phosphate oi iron, 8*78 6*03 6*19 6*72 7-66 

Sulphate of lime, 6*43 6*60 6*68 6*i4 9*42 

Silica, . . . 17*65 18*39 6*64 6**28 8*34 

100- 100* 100* 100* 100- 
Manure which contains the largest propor- 
tion of alkaline carbonate, magnesia lime and 
gypsum, is that best adapted for tobacco. 
Analysis by Prof. Johnston Lectures,^* 2nd 
edition) of the ash of the tobacco leaf and the 
composition of a special manure for tobacco:— 

Potash 1214 Allthe Ingredients which are 

Soda 0-07 necessary to replace 100 lbs. 

Lime ... ... 45*90 of the ash of tobacco leaves 

Magnesia 13-09 are present in the following 

Chloride of Sodium . 3*49 mixture:— 

Chioride of potassium 3*98 Bone dust, sulphuric acid 231bs 
Phosphato of iron .. 5*48 Carbonate of potash (dry) 31 , 

Phosphate of lime . 1*49 Carbonate of soda (dry) 5 , 
Sulphate of lime .. .. 6 35 Carbonate of Magnesia 25, 
Silica 1 : Carbonate of lime (chalk) 60 


i. A, pusillay or primrose-leaved tobacco, ‘°0‘oo( 144 ibs. 

an ornamental deciduous biennial, white Dr. Covell, in Silliman’s American Jour- 
flowers, native of Vera Cruz, rising to three nal,” vol. vii., shows the components of the 
feet. fresh leaves of tobacco to be — 1, gum ; 2, a 

y. A. four- valved; or Missouri viscid slime, equally soluble in water and 

tobacco, an ornamental annual, native of alcohol, and precipitable from both by subace* 
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Uteof lead; 3, tannin; 4, gallic acid; 5, phloro- 
phyle (leaf green); 6, a green pulverulent mat- 
ter, wliich dissolves iti boiling water, but 
falls down again when the water cools ; 7, a 
yellow oil, possessing the smell, taste and poi- 
sonous qualities of tobacco; 8, a large quan- 
tity of a pale yellow resin; 9, nicotine; 10, 
white substance, analogous to morphia, solu- 
ble in hot, but hardly in cold alcohol ; 11, a 
beautiful orange red dye stulf, soluble only in 
acids ; it deflagrates in the Are. and seems to 
possess neutral properties; 12, nicotianine. 
According to Buchner, the seeds of tobacco 
yield a pale yellow extract to alcohol, which 
contains a compound of nicotine and sugar. 
MM. Henery and Boutron Charhird fovind 
the following quantities of nicotine in 100 
parts of 

Cuba tobacco. 8 64 He et Vilaine... 11*20 

Maryland 5*28 Lot et Garonne 8’20 

Virginia 1000 

— Uri^ Dictionary of Arts and Mannjac^ 
tures. 

Mr. Piddington analysed several Indian 
soils, distinguished for the production of su- 
perior tobacco, 'riiese are soils from Arracan, 
(Sandoway,) a soil from Singour, in Burdwan, 
near Chaudernagore, the tobacco of which, 

though of the same species as that of the 
surrounding country, sells at the price of the 
Arracan sorts ; and the soil of the best Bengal 
tobacco, which is grown at and about Hin- 
galee, in the Kishnagur district. The best 
tobacco soils of Cuba and Manilla, are for the 
most part red soils, wliich contain most of their 
iron in the state of peroxide, or the reddish 
brown oxide of iron ; while the lighter grey ' 
soils contain it only in the state of protoxide, | 
or the black oxide of iron. Mr. Piddington ^ 
believes the quality of the tobacco to depend ^ 
mainly on the state and quantity of the iron 
of the soil, while it is indifferent about the lime 
which is so essential to cotton. None of the 
tobacco soils contain any lime. Their analysis 
show them to contain in 100 parts 

Arracan. Singur. Hingalec. 
Oxide of iron (peroxide) ..15*65 10 60 6 00 

Water and salioo matter .. 1*10 *75 1*5© 

Vegetable matter and fibre ..3*75 1*10 *7.5 

Silex ... ... ..76*90 80*65 87*25 

Alumina ... ... .. 2*00 4*50 1*16 

Water and loss .. .. ‘60 2*40 3*00 

From wliich it will be seen that the best 

tobacco soil hitherto found in India contains 
about sixteen per cent., or nearly one sixth, of 
iron, which is mostly in a state of peroxide ; 
and that the inferior sort of tobacco grows in 
a soil containing only six per cent., or one six- 
teenth of iron, which is, moreover, mostly in 
the state of protoxide, or black oxide. He also 
examined the quantity of iron in the different 
sorts of tobacco, and found 'that wbild the 
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ashes of one ounce, or 480 grains of Haranna 
and Sandoway cheroots gave exactly 1*94 
grains, or 0*40 per cent.; of peroxide of iron, 
the ashes of the same quantity of theHingalee, 
or best Bengal tobacco, only gave 1*50 grains, 
or 0*32 per cent ; and it appears to exist in 
the first two in a state of peroxide, and in the 
last as a protoxideof iron ; rendering it highly 
probable that the flavour of the tobacco to the 
smoker depends on the state and quantity of 
the iron it contains. Green copperas water, 
which is a solution of sulphate of iron, is often 
used by the American and English tobacco- 
nists and planters, to colour and flavor their 
tobacco ; and this would be decomposed by 
the potass of the tobacco, and sulphate of 
potass and carbonate of iron formed. Carbo- 
nate of iron is of an ochre-yellow colour. 
Mr. Laidley, of Gonitea, however, dis- 
sented from the idea suggested by Mr. Pid- 
diiigton that ferruginous matter in the soil is 
essential to the successful growth of tobacco. 
He observed that tobacco contains a no- 
table quantity of nitrate of potass and 
muriate of ammonia (the latter a most rare 
ingredient in plants), and these two salts are 
infinitely more likely to affect the flavour of 
the leaf than a small portioti of oxide of iron, 
an inert body. Now as neither of these can 
be supplied by the atmosphere, we must 
search for them in the soil, and accordingly he 
imagined that acompost similar to the saltpetre 
beds which Napoleon employed so extensively 
in France, would be a good manure for tobacco 
lands ; namely, calcareous matter, such as old 
mortar, dung, and the ashes of weeds or wood. 
Natives of India grow the tobacco (each for 
his own use) upon the heap of rubbish at 
his own door, consisting of aslies, cow-dung, 
and offal of all kinds. In Coimbatore, be- 
tween the middle of August and the same 
time in September, a plot of ground is hoed 
and embanked into small squares ; in these 
the seed is so vn, and covered by hand 
three times at intervals of ten days. To 
secure a succession of seedlings water is 
then given, and the sun’s rays moderated 
by a covering of bushes. Watering is re- 
peated every day for a month, and then only 
every fifth day. The field in which the seed- 
lings are transplanted, is manured and plough- 
ed at the end of August. Cattle are also fold- 
ed upon the ground. Four or five ploughings 
are given between mid September and the 
middle of October, when the field is divided as 
above into small squares. These are watered 
until the soil is rendered a mud. Plants of the 
first sowing are then inserted at the end of 
September, about a cubit apart, the transplant- 
ing being done in the afternoon. At intervals 
of ten days the seedlings of the other two sow- 
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ings are removed. A month after being trans- 
planted the field is hoed, and after another 
month the leading shoot of each plant is pinch- 
ed off, so as to leave them not more than a 
cubit high. Three times during the next 
mouth all side shoots thrown out are removed. 
When four months old, the crop is ready for 
cutting. To render the leaves sweet the field 
is watered, ami the plants cut down close to 
the surface, being allowed to remain when cut 
until next morning. Their roots are tied to 
a rope and suspended round the hedges. In 
fine weather the leaves are dry in ten days, 
but if cloudy they require five more days. They 
are then heaped up under a roof, which is 
covered with bushes and pressed with stones 
for five days. After this the leaves are remov- 
ed from the stems, tied in bunches, heaped 
again, and pressed for four days longer. They 
are now tied in bundles partly of the small 
leaf and partly of the large leaf bundles, and 
again put in heaps fur ten days — once during 
the time the heaps being opened and piled 
afresh. This completes the drying. A thousand 
bundles, weighing about 570 lbs., is a good 
produce for an acre in the East Indies 
for its growth, a soil as fertile and as vvell 
manured as for the prduction of the poppy or 
opium. It is, therefore, often planted in the 
spaces enriched by animal and vegetable exu- 
viae, among the huts of the natives. Growers 
in Cuba, Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
and the Philippine Islands select a high and 
dry piece of land, of a siliceous nature, and 
combined with iron, if possible j tobacco will 
even lose its natural quality and degenerate by 
transplanting from one soil to another, al- 
though of the same temperature, andvfce 
vtrm, 

III the year 1813, 605,000,000 of cigars 
were made in the German Commercial Uni- 
on. In 1839, the revenue on tobacco in 
Great Britain was about £3,600,000. Of 
this it has been estimated eleven-twelfths are 
drawn from the working classes, and one- 
twelfth from the richer classes. The follow- 
ing is a calculation of the consumption oT to- 
bacco per head of the population, estimated 
from the number of pounds on which duty 
was paid : — 

CouBumption per head. 



Bate of duty. 

oz. 

1801 

/ I8. 7 3-IOd. Englaud. ) 

• \ 1». 0 7-lOd. Itelaud. ( ' 

17 

1811 

... 2b. 2 13-20d. 

19i 

1821 

... 48. Od. 

11 45 

1881 

... 38. Od. 

12 86 

1841 

... 88. 1 8-lOd. 

12 45 

1851...... 

... 88.l4-6d. 

21 


Thus it will be seen the consumption is ma- 
terially affected by the rate of duty. 
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The imports to England of all kinds of to- 
bacco for the five years, 1848 to 1852, have 
been as follows : — 
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In the year 1850, it was estimated that 
le produce of tobacco in the whole western 
ates of N. America, was about 160,000 
has, or 104,000 tons. In that year the 
illowing quantities of unmanufactured to- 
icco, manufactured called negro-head, and 
t^ars, were imported into the United K.iug- 
om of Great Britain ; 

mntrioB from ^rhence imported. Unmanufac- Manu^ac 

nited States of America... lbs. 30,173,444 1,191,001 
enezuela, New Grenada 


a,nd Ecuador 


itfsb West indies, includ- 
ing Demerara and Hondu- 

itish Territories in the 

East Indies 

lilippine Islands 
jngkong and China 

irkey, Syria, and 
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895,623 

12,138 

8,649 

589,627 


527 

56,802 

6 

153,819 


26,169 3,242 


14,500 

12,233 

2,706 

140,361 


25,332 

51,210 

2,340 

^,882 



TODAH. 


^OD. 


Cktu&trlei from wbeo e imported. 

Uomannfao- 

MSBUfSC-* 


tured. 

tured. 

Multa 

13,028 

7,818 

dtaly, Sardinian Territories . 

431,939 

17 

Gibraltar 7 

3,063 

Spain 

307,641 

1,100 

Franco 

29,950 

1,521 

Channel Islands 

149 

1,342 

Belgium 

29,922 

6,579 

Holland . . 

2,418,732 

9,078 

Hanseatic Towns 

50,610 

33,680 

Other parts 

8,930 

^ 1,980 

Total unmanufactured 

lbs. 35,166,358 

1,556,321 

Ditto manufactured 

lbs. 1,556,321 


Snuff* 

1,197 


Total... 

lbs. 36,723,876 



The consumption in Great Britain in that 
year was estimated at 26,000 tons, and of 
the imports from 1847 to 1850, from 4988 
to 7 348 tons were re-exported in the form of to • 
bacco leaf and cigars. — Pooles Statistics of 
Goffimei'ce. lire's Dictionary, Madras Exhibi- 
tion Juries' Reports^ Catalogue of London 
Exhibition of 1862. Roy le's Illustrations Him, 
Botany, McCulloch's Commercial Dictionary, 
Bengal As. So(^, Journal, Mr. Rohde MSS. 
Sinimond's Commercial Dictionary. Powell 
Hand' hook of the^ Pan jab. Birdioood, Vegetable 
Products. 

TOBAGO CANES. This walking stick is a 
product of a palm, the Bac'cris minor, Jacq., 
a native of New Granada and the West 
Indies. — Seeman, 

TOBAK, Dan. Tobaka, Pol. Tobacco. 
TOBACCO SEED OIL. Oils of Nicoti- 
ana tabacum and T. rustica. 

TOBBA was the hereditary title of the 
ancient kings of Yemen. They seem to have 
been as useful to the Arabian antiquaries as 
the Phoenicians to ours. Samarkand was 
said to have been built by them, and a 
Himyarite inscription on one of the gates 
testifies thereunto. See d’Herbelot. — Yule 
Cathay, 1, p. 1 90. See Aboo Karib. Kaba. 

TOBBA-UL-ARIUN. See Samarcand. 

TOBICA WOOD. Tobica karra, Tel. A 
wood of Northern Circars. 

TO CHARI, a nomade Scythic or Tartar 
tribe supposed by Lassen to be the Yeu-tchi or 
Yu-chi or White Huns, and ho places them 
with their Ariau kings in Upper Bactria and 
SogUdiana. Towards the end of the second 
century before Christ they consisted of five 
tribes. See Kabul. Afghan. 

TOD, Colonel. Many years Resident at 
Udipur, in Rajputana; he devoted his life to 
the collection of the traditions, legends, genea- 
logies and literature connected with the 
Rajput race among which he was placed. 
He published the result of his inquiries 
in two very interesting quarto volumes, which 
contain some beautiful illustrations Of Rajput 
scenery and architecture. 
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TODAH, also styledTodar^Todawar or Tora- 
war, a race occupying the Neilgherry hills in 
the sotithern part of the peninsula of India, 
and seemingly the earliest occupants of those 
mountains. The name is a Tamil word signi- 
fying a herdsman which is the avocation of 
thisrace. TIieTodab,Kotah, Bada«a,Erularaiid 
Kurumbar, are the names of the tribes now 
occupying tbe Neilgherry hills. The dialects 
spoken by them are mixtures of Canarese and 
Tamil, and differ chiefly in the pruiiunciation, 
therefore, the same or nearly the same word 
in the mouth of a Todah, with his pectoral 
prominciatioii, can scarcely be recognised as 
tbe same in the month of the Kotah, with 
their dental pronunciation. The Badaga and 
Kurumbar dialects are midway between tbe 
former two, with regard to proMiinciation. 
Amongst the several Badaga tribes, those 
who came at a later period to the hills, the 
“ Kangaru^’ (Lingait), for instance, who 
emigrated from Targnru, speak a purer Cana- 
rese than the common Badaga. The Todah 
tribes are five, viz. Peikee, which is the chief 
tribe, Kenna, Pekkan, Kuttan, or Todi. They 
are idle, dirty, intemperate and unchnstc. 
Infanticide and polyandry has always existed 
among them, and their women are now ad- 
dicted to general prostitution with men of 
other races. The Todahs formerly allowed o^e 
female child to live in each family, tbe 
rest being strangled, but this has been put a 
stop to. They are generally described as a 
tall and handsome race, but the averages of 
25 men and 25 women were as under, 


Height 

... inches 

Men. 

63'3() 

Women. 

60-25 

Weight 

... lbs. 

: 21-40 

110-80 

Circumference of head, inches 

20-81 

208 

}> 

neck, „ ... 

12 81 

11-11 

>> 

arm, „ ... 

9-36 

8-90 


chest, „ ... 

32 22 

301 1 


thighs,,, ... 

16-64 

14-6 

Length of arm 


32- 

27- 

hand 


7-50 

6-75 

Breadth of „ 


3'o0 

3- 

Forehead from 
to hair ... 

root of nose 

2- 


Length of foot 

• • • ... 

11-50 


Breadth of ,, 

... 

4- 



The women are tatooed about tbe arms, 
chest and legs ; both sexes wear as their sole 
costume, for day or night, a toga of stout 
cotton cloth, five pounds in weight. It is 
thrown across tbe right shoulder, overlaps 
the left arm and trunk, and descends 
to the knee. They wear no head cover- 
ing, and their feet are always bare. > Tbe 
women wear brass and iron ornaments, bead 
and shell neck laoes. They carry no weapon, 
their sole support being their shepherd's staff* 
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The women are treated with sespect, do only 
heuitehold indoor work, and at their leisure 
work in embroidery. The young associate 
together before marriage, and marriage the 
women become the wives of all the brothers 
into whose families they marry, the children 
being apportioned to husbands according to 
seniority. A Todah bride is brought to her 
Imsbands’ dwelling, who each puts a foot on 
her head ; she is then sent for water. Their 
principal deity is Hiria-devai or the Bell-god, 
a sacred buffalo bell : this is suspended to 
the neck of their best buffalo, which is consi- 
dered sacred, and is worshipped with libations 
of milk and prayers. Their “Hiintinggod” 
is implored fur success in their hunting ex- 
peditions, and the sun is worshipped as a deity. 
They believe in the transmigration of souls, 
called Huma-Norr, and they are very super- 
stitious, Their cemetery and place of funeral 
sacrifice is a pretty green spot, portially en- 
closed by a stone wall, and reiidered very 
ulooiny by a thick wood on one side and lofty 
lulls on the other. It is their practice to 
sacrifice buffaloes on the demise of a Toda, 
and a strongly walled area is set apart for the 
reception of these animals whose bones and 
horns are strewed on the ground. At the 
demise of a Toda chief, the funeral proces- 
sion entered the green and moved towards 
the centre. The deceased was dressed in a 
new garment and mantle, and arrayed in all 
the ornaments which he had worn during life. 
Me was carried on a bier formed of branches 
and Iierbs, and followed by a nutnber of 
mourners, male and female, who chanted the 
lament whilst others carried wood for the 
funeral pile and provisions for the evening 
meal. The herd of buffaloes was driven into 
the walled nrea, and the men armed with 
clubs entered with exulting shouts and per- 
formed a wild dance amongst tlm buffaloes. 
These soon became excited to the highest 
pitch, and at a signal, a bell was attached to 
the neck of each infuriated animal. Two 
young men would throw tliemselves on the 
animal’s neck, seize it by its horns, others 
would run to their assistance, and eight or 
ten men would be seen hanging on the neck 
of one animal, whilst others increased its rage 
by blows of their clubs, and goading it on 
with hideous yells and gestures. Three or 
four animals were thuvS attacked at one time, 
and the bell attached to the neck of each. 
But meanwhile the general assemblage which 
lined the w.^lls were weeping, exulting or 
sending forth shrieks of horror whenever a 
man was wounded, a buffalo overpowered, or 
a lover or a husband in imminent danger. On 
the next day, the victims were finally sacri- 
ficed. The men struck the animals behind 
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the horns with a wood cuttor’e axe, 3nfc 
sometimes the blow was undecisive^ ,e»n<lan 
animal infuriated escaped and d.rQy{e: madly ^ 
amongst the multitude. After the e^crifice, 
several wild dances followed, during which 
the men feigned to cut and lacerate them- 
selves. On the third day, the deceased was 
burned on the funeral pile. They do not 
at present number more than from 300 to 
500 souls. It is supposed that they never 
could have exceeded a few thousand, but 
have diminished through opium eating and 
polyandria, and, at a fi)rmer period, the preva- 
lence among them of female infanticide. The 
Toda is the oldest indigenous speech on the 
Hills. See Dravidiaii. 

TODAKATTI MARAM, Tam. See To- 
dacuttie wood. 

TODAPAM. Tam. Brooms. Broom grass. 

TOD AIT. Hind, also Kotakah, a kind of 
land built into terraced fields. 

TODACUTTI wood. a beautiful, 
hard and compact wood, in some parts of the 
country called Nookoo inarum, occasionally 
em[)loyed for making escretoires, cabinets, Jcc. 
&c. — Ains, Mat. Med. p. 207. 

TODAH MULL, the hindii minister of 
AkJ)ar, a great financier : under his advice 
Akbar lightened the burdens that pressed on 
agriculture, abolished the capitation tax on 
the hindus, abolished also the tax on religious 
assemblies and otlier imposts that weighed on 
the population. Akbar had early to subdue a 
revolt of his own army, which he effected by 
ail army of rajputs under Todar Mull. Hia 
Afghan soldiery serving in Bengal subse- 
quently revolted, and against them he sent 
his near relation Man Sing, who, after twelve 
pitched battles and seventeen years of conflict, 
completely establishedAkbar’s authority there, 
Akbar’s brother-in-law, the rajah of Jeypore, 
afterwards conquered Cashmere. In Akbai-’s 
next efforts* to curb the Euzufzye and Khyberi 
highlanders around Peshawar, his army o£ 
40,000 under his foster brother rajah Berbul, 
was completely destroyed and Berbul slain, and 
his subsequent efforts under Man Singh and 
Todar Mull only met with a partial success. 
Akbar next annexed Sind and reconquered 
Candahar, and after 25 years of warfare, he 
was the undisputed possessor of the territories 
north of the Nerbiiddah. 

TODAVADT. Maukal. Oxalis sensitive, JS, 

TODD ALTA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Xanthoxyalacae, The 
name Toddalia is derived from Toddali, the 
Tamil name of one of the species. An inferior 
cosmetic wood or cosmetic tubercles is seen in 
the Tenasserim market, which is the tubercle 
of some plant, probably Toddalia aculeata or 
T. floribunda. The Burmese appear, from 
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tbeir name, to regard them as produced by a 
species of erythrina, for they call them ery- 
thrina thorns;” but Mr. Mason knows the 
plant to be a creeper, and suspects that it is of 
the above genus. — Eng, Gye, MaBorCs Irenas- 
serim. Voigt 

TODD ALIA ACULEATA. Pers. IT. A A. 
Toddalis Asiatics Xam. I Scopolia aciileata Hxn. 
Tgddalia uitida Lam, I Rk. 

T. rubricaulis Willd, | Paullinia Asiatica Linn. 

Kudu miris, Sin’gh. I Vara^oki, va 
Kaka toddali, Tam. | kaaimi, Trl. 

Mnla kanii maram, „ I Mirapa kaudra Tib. 
Konda kasinda, Tel. , 

This plants has prickly stems and bran- 
ches, is one of the most common bushes on 
the coast of Coromandel, and extends to 
30^ N. lat., along the baso of the Himalaya 
mountains. All the parts are very pungent, 
especially the roots when fresh cut. The 
fresh leaves are eaten raw for pains in the 
bowels ; the ripe berries are fully as hot as 
black pepper, and have nearly the same kind 
of pungency. They are pickled by the natives. 
The fresh bark of the root is administered 
by the Telinga physicians for the cure of the 
remittent, called hill fever. Koxburgh con- 
ceived that this tree possessed very valuable 
stimulant properties, and Dr. O’Shaughnessy 
is of the same opinion, though he does not 
appear to have ever made any experiment 
with it. In fact, nothing has been added to 
what Koxburgh knew, although some speci- 
mens of the bark were eeut to Europe in 
1818. Its properties are worthy of further 
investigation. — Boxb. i. 616. Ind. Ann. Med. 
Set. for April Eng, Cyc. O'Shaughnessy 

p, 265, Beng, Phor, p. 433. Dr. Mason^s 
Tenasserim, Voigt, p. 186. See Cosmetic 
tubercle.?, Mulukarang vare patte, 

TODDALIA ASIATICA. Lam, Syn. of 
Toddalia aculeata, Pers, 

TODDALIA FLORIBUNDA* See Cos- 
metic tubercles. 

TODDALIA NITIDA. Lam. Syn. of 
Toddalia aculeata, pers. , 

TODDALIA RUBRICAULIS. Willd. 
Syn. of Toddalia aculeata, Pers. 

TODDA*PANA. Maleal. Cycascircinalis, 

Linn. 

TODDAVADI. Tam. Oxalis sensitiva. 

TODD, D’ARcr, an officer of the Bengal 
army, some time envoy at Herat. 

TODIGATE VRIKSHA. Can. Dalbergia 
latifolia. 

TODDY. 

Nira, Sainda, DoK. Guz. Nareli of coconut, Hind. 
Tari, Sur, „ ,, Tuwak, Malay. 

Palm Wine, Eno. Kallu Maleal. 

Toddy, „ Sura, Tari, Tadi, Sanb. . 

SeiuVi, of date palm Hind Khullu Tam, Tel. | 
Tari, „ palmyra „ ,, 
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Toddy is the general name given by Euro- 
I peans to the sweet, delicious, refreshing li- 
quors which are procured in the tropics, by 
wounding the spathesor stems of certain 
palms when the sap and juices exude from 
the trunks or from the fruit stalks. In the 
West Indies, it is obtained from the 
trunk of the Attalea cohnne, a native of 
the Isthmus of Panama. In Eastern Asia, 
the palms from which it is collected are the 
Gomiiti palm, the Cocoanut, the Palmyra, 
the Date, and the Kittul or Caryota urens. 
1’he Gomuti palm, Arenga saccharifera^ is 
fit to yield toddy when nine or ten years old, 
at the average rate of three quarts a day. On 
the first appearance of the fruit, one of the 
spadices is beaten with a short stick, on three 
successive days, with the view of determin- 
ing the sap to the wounded part. The spa- 
dix is cut off a little way from its root or 
base, and the liquor, which oozes out, is re- 
ceived in pots of earthenware, in bamboos, 
or other vessels. When newly drawn, the 
liquor is clear, and in taste resembling fresh 
must. In a very short time it becomes tur- 
bid, whitish, and somewhat acid, and quickly 
runs into the various states of fermentation, 
acquiring an intoxicating quality. In Malac- 
ca, the Gomuti, termed Kabong, comes into 
bearing after the seventh year. It produces 
two kinds of “ Mayams” or spadices, — 
male ond female. The female spadix yields 
fruit, but no juice, and the male the reverse. 
To procure the toddy of the palmyra tree, 
the Borassus flabelliformis, at the season 
when the inflorescence begins to appear, and 
before the spathes have had time to burst, the 
toddy-drawer cuts off all leaves except three 
or four, and all or most of the spathes are ef- 
fectually encompassed from end to end by 
thongs, to prevent the inflore.?cence from 
bursting forth. When thus tied for three 
successive mornings they are beaten or crush- 
ed between the wooden battens, with the ob- 
ject of keeping them from bursting, and to 
encourage the flow of sap. On the fourth 
mornino, a thin slice is cut from the parts of 
the spathes. On the eighth morning a clear 
sweet liquor begins to flow from the wounded 
parts, and the toddy drawer then ascends in 
the morning with chatties, or toddy receivers, 
in which he places the ends of the spathes, 
and leaves them until the morning, when they 
are found to contain a quantity <if this liquor. 
The operation of attracting the juice is re- 
peated every morning or evening until the 
whole spathe is sliced away. The trees are 
drained in this manner for several months of 
the year, seven or eight spathes yielding at 
the same time. 

The toddy of the cocoa-nut tree (Cocos 
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nucifera) is obtained from the flower spatbea 
before the flowers bave expanded in a man- 
ner almost similar to what has been described 
of the Palmyra palm. The spathe is tied 
with strips of the young leaves^ to prevent its 
expansion ; it is cut a little transversely from 
tlie top, and beaten eitlier with the handle 
of the toddy knife or a piece of hard wood, a 
process wliich is repeated morning and evening 
for five or six days in 8Ucccsj«ion. The under 
part of the spathe is then taken off, to allow 
of its being bent, in which position it is re- 
tained by being attached to a leaf stalk below. 
An eiarthen pot or leaf basket, is a few days 
afterwards attached to the end, tand is 
every morning and evening emptied of the 
toddy which exudes into it, the quantity of 
which greatly varies. A little portion of the 
spathe is daily cut off. 

Toddy is also procured from the date 
tree of India, Phoenix dactylifera during 
the months of November, December, January 
and February, during which period each tree 
is reckoned to yield from 120 to 240 pints of 
juice ; but the mode of its extraction destroys 
both the fertility and the appearance of the 
tree. After removing the lower leaves and 
their sheaths, a notch is cut in the pith of 
the tree near the top, from which the toddy 
issues by a small channel, made of a bit of 
the palmyra leaf, into a pot suspended to re- 
ceive it. 

Palm wine is also extracted from the Ca- 
ry ota ureiis during the hot season. Tlie 
quantities which are said to flow from it are 
immense, so much as a hundred pints during 
the twenty-four hours. 

'Jlie taste of toddy in its fresh state, pro- 
bably varies according to the state of the 
weather and season of the year, which will 
explain the many comparisons given of it, to 
Poubon water, mild champagne, cider, gin- 
ger beer, perry, ifcc. In all Eastern countries 
the toddy of these several trees is used for 
the same purposes. It is drunk, though rare- 
ly, when fresh from the tree, and is then a 
gentle aperient, particularly useful in delicate 
constitutions. It is boiled down into a coarse 
sugar called jaggery or goor, which is 
afterwards refined. It is fermented in the 
course of a day, into a mildly intoxicating 
liquor, still known as toddy, of which several 
pints are partaken before intoxication comes 
on. It is also distilled into arrack, made in- 
to vinegar, and ihroughout all Eastern coun- 
tries it is employed as yeast as it begins to 
ferment in a few hours after it is drawn. In 
the peninsula of India the ropes employed 
by the toddy-drawers to help them to climb 
the tree, are made of cow or buffalo hide, but 
in other countries the pliant tendrils of plants 
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are sometimes employed. The ropes are suf- 
ficiently large to surround the tree and the 
body of the climber, who by leaning back- 
wards and throwing his whole weight on the 
rope, is thus enabled to retain each posi- 
tion he attains, while by drawing up his feet 
and shifting the thong in his hand to higher 
points, he gradually raises himself to the top 
of the tree. Accidents, however, are frequent 
and frightful. The toddy froni the cocoanut 
tree, the date, and the palmyra, is called 
Nira, Sendi, Tari, in Duk. Guz. Hind, res- 
pectively. 

TODDY-BIRD. Artamus fnscus. 

TODDY-CAT. One of the Viverridae. 

TODDY DRAWER. In Tamil, Sanar ; 
in Malabar, Kattikaran ; in Karnatica, Idiga; 
in Tamil, Sarai-kara; in Telugu, Kalal ; is a 
person who manufactures and sells toddy and 
other spirituous liquors. In Mysore the toddy- 
drawers are the Hale Paik race^ who speak 
Tulu. — WiU. See Polyandry. 

TODDY SHRIKE. Artamus fuscus. 

TODRI. Hind. Vearietiea of Cheiranthu.s, 
Todri safed is C. annnua, T. surkh or lal, 
Clieiraiithus ckeiri. Todri nafarmani is a Del- 
phinium. Todri surkh, is apparently the seeds 
of common cress (Lepidum sativum), but in 
all probability mistakenly, as all other speci- 
ineios of cress are named halim, or taratezak. 

TOD III LILA, also Todri safed. Hind. 
MathitOa incana. 

TODRI NAFAUMANI. Todri surkh, 
Todri siyah. Hind. Oheiranthus cheiri. 

TOEANKOK, a title of rank in Sumatra. 

TOFANGI. Pers. A matchlock man, a 
mn.sketeer, from tufung, Pers, a musket. 

TOGALA. Mtndoko. Palma brava. 

TOGARU MOGALI. Tel. Morinda ex- 

serta, Roxh'. 

TOGARI. Can, Tour. Cytiaus enjan ? 

TOGAHIKE. Tel, Diospyros capitulata, 
W, Ic- 

TOGAPwI WOOD. Anolo-Tel. Morinda 
citri folia. 

TOGARU CHETTU. Tel., also Mulugu 
chettu, Tel. !Morinda ci trifolia, Linn, 

TOGARU KARRA. Tel, Morinda ci- 
trifolia. 

TOGARU MODUGA. Tel. Butea fron- 
dosa, Uoxb, Probfibly applied when the flow- 
ers of this species, and B. superba are used as 
a dye. 

TUGARU. Tel. Morinda exserta, 7?. i. 
545. Wood hard and useful, does not warp, 
grows to a good sized tree, in the Godavari 
forests. 

TOGHALUK. Feroz Toghaluk, king of 
Delhi, invaded Sind A. D. 1361, and was op- 
posed by a prince whose title was Jam. The 
Jam brought 40,000 infantry and 20,000 ca- 
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valry into the field, and for two years and half TOKA PANA. Hikd. Pistia stratiotev^ 
kept the king of Delhi at bay. On the brow Linn, 

of a precipice overlooking the northern end TOKENf BESSEYS or Toncam-baso, is 
of the wall, are the ruins of tiie stupendous a large group of moderately elevated islands, 
fort nfTogluka bad. The vast dimensions, bulk extending N. N. W. and S. S. E. Wangiwani, 


.•Old weight of the stones employed in them, 
called forth from Bishop Heber the remark 
that * the Patans built like giants, and finish- 
ed their work like jewellers.’ In the words 
of Sleeman, 'the impression left on the mind 
after going over the ruins of these stupend- 
ous fortifications is, that they seem to have 
been raised by giants, and lor giants whose 
arms were against everybody, and everybody’s 
arm against them.’ The fort of Toglnkabad 
Was commenced in A. D. 1321, and finished 
in 1323, or in the short period of two years. 
Of all the mahomedan fortres.ses, that of Tog- 
lukabad was the greatest and most important 
in India. The fine tomb of Togliik Shah, 
built by his son Maliomed, is situated out- 
side tlie sontlieni wall of Toglukabad, in the 
midst «»f an artificial lake, and is surrounded 
by a pentagonal out-work which is connected 
with tile fortress by a causeway 600 feet in 
length, siipptirted on twenty-seven arches. 
The stern beauty and massive strength of the 
tomb, combined with the bold and massive 
towers of the fortification that surround it. 
form a picture of a warrior’s tomb. It may 
be that the splendid mausoleum was an 
atonement for parricide ) for the fall of the 
wooden pavilion which cruslied old Togluk 
Shah was doubtless a contrivance of his son 
and successor, Johna Mahomed. The mo- 
narch reposes by the side of his queen ; near 
them lie the ashes <»f the parricidal s<m. Tog- 
Juk Shah introduced the era styled the Slia- 
boor san. — Tr. of Ilind^ YoK TI, p, 214. 

TOG RUL-BEG. See India, Kelat. 

TOFIAII. Hind. Cajanua Indica. 

TOHBA. See Bhot. 

TOHFUT UJj MUJAHIDIN, a work by 
Sheikh Zain iil Abidin, giving an account of 
the proceedings of the Pt»rtuguese agamst tlie 
mahomedans, from A.D. 1498 to A.D. 1583. 

TOHKl. See Nasiri. 

^ TOIJASA. Sans, from tejas, brig)itiie.s.s. 

TOlLAKAliA. Saks, from tila, oil, and 
kri, to make. 

TOILE. Fr. Linen. Toile a voile. Can- 
vas. Toile de nankin, Nankeen. Toiio de 
coton. Calico. 

TOISE. Fr. Fathom. 

TOJA of Banda. Tacca piniiatifida, Linn, 

TOKA. Hind. A blight, a cotton blight 
cruised by the insect Heliocopis cupido, or De- 
prescaria goBsypium, See., a weevil which at- 
tacks cotton. 

TORE. A river near llamghur in the Sa- 
bathoo district. 


the most nm-tli- westerly, is visible from a 
distance of 21 or 24 miles ; the body of it 
is in lat. 5^ 15J' S., long. 123*’ 33' E. 

TOKKAY. A large lizard in Further-India 
and the Archipelago^ the Gecko, of the Gec- 
kotidm, which utters the sound of “ tokkay” in 
a loud distinct tone, and a stranger, if not 
informed of tlie peculiar nature of the cry, 
would certainly imagine the word to proceed 
from the lips of a human being. A traveller, 
whose name was M.’rouquet, there, hearing 
the sound at night, responded to the call, 
ell ! bien, and it was some time before they 
could persuade him that he had been holding 
a conversation with a lizard about twelve 
inciies long. — Afr, Earl, p, ,52. See Gecko; 
Geckotidse, Hemidactylus ; Platidactylus ; 
Lei mus, Reptiles, Plychozoon. 

TOKO- PAT ? See Livistonia. 

TOKRA. Guz. Hjnd, Basket, 

TOLA. A weight containing 12 masha, 
and equal to 180 grains Troy, the rupee of 
British India, a tolah, is 180 grains, or three 
drams apothecaries’ weiglit. 

TOLA, or weigliing ordeal of India, from 
toll! a, to weigh ; in tliis ordeal the jiccused 
is weighed, then certain ceremonies are p(-r- 
formed, and he is again weighed ; and if found 
lighter, he is guilty. 

TOLA. Can. Canis lupus, Linn, 

TOLH. Ar. Gum Arabic. 

TOL-KOLLEN. See Kummaler. 

TOLL. Tam. Hides. 

TOLON NOR, a Chinese town walled, po- 
pulous and commercial. A depot for tlie 
Kiakta goods from Russia. The workmen 
are skilful in modelling and casting the bells, 
vases, idols and other metallic implements of 
buddhism. 

T’OLS3’ULE-CLOSKU. Rus. Planks. 

TOLTI. See India. Maryul. 

TOLU. Tkl. Hides. 

TOLU BALSAM. Saint Thomas’ Balsam. 
Baunie do Tolu, Fr. I Balsamo de Tohi, Sp. 
Tolutanischer balsam Gu. | 

This is the concrete juice of the Myroxylou 
toluiferum. It is of a brownish-yellow colour, 
transparent, with the taste and odour of the 
white balsam of Peru. — Faulkner, 
TOLUTANISCHER BALSAM. Ger. 
Tolu balsam. 

TOM, Javanese. Indigofera tinctoria. 

TOM AGAR IK A, Tel. Sporobolus tena- 
cissimus, Beam, Agroatisten. i..316. 

TOMAN, When Tavernier visited Persia 
iu the 17th century, the toman was worth 
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niore than jC3 } since thou it has gradually 
diminished in value. When Sir J. Malcolm 
wrote his history of Persia about the year 
1820) it was worth £1; it is now worth about 
Xiine shillings. Twenty rupees make a toman 
in Herat, which is equal to six rupees and 
twelve annas of India (or about 13a. 6d.) 
The toman of the Dushtistau is equal to 16 
Persian rupees, and one inabomedee ; each 
rupee 7 mahomedee ; each of which in turn 
contains 8 pool-e-siuh (black money, a cer- 
tain copper coin) ; consequently a toman 
contains 904 pool-e siah. 

TOMAU, also Tokur, Hind. Triticuin 
icstivnin. 

TOMATO, or love apple, the Solan urn 
lycopersicum, is a vegetable of easy culture, 
does not require a very rich soil, succeeds 
best when trained on horizontal trellises, 
should be thiinied occasionally of superflu- 
ous shoots, raise<i from seed, used in sauces, 
&c. — Jojfrey, See Love apple. Solauum. 
Vegetables. 

TOMaYOKE. BaRM. Kondeletia tiric- 
toria. 

TOMBAGCO. It. Tombuk.GKR. Turnback. 
Dut. Pinchbeck. 

TOMBS. The tombs of maliomedaiis have 
usually been of earth, or unbaked brick, but 
every material is employed, and names even 
are written on the tombs. The tomb-stone 
of a‘maii is distinguished by a raised part in 
the centre, and that of a woman by a depres- 
sion. The prevalent form in India of maho- 
inedau tombs of the wealthy, is a dark or 
black tomb -stone with verses of the Koran 
engraved on it, and covered by a cupola. 
Some of these are very magnificent. Those 
of the Adal sliahi dynasty at Bijapore and 
Gogl have attracted much attention, as also 
Inave those of the Bahmini dynasty at Gul- 
burgah and the Kutub shahi dynasty at Gol- 
coiidali. The cupolas at Roza where 
Aurungzeb is buried have not any display, 
and that of Aurungzeb is the least ostenta- 
tious. His daughter’s tomb at Auranga- 
bad is magnificent, and many of the 
tombs at Delhi and Agra are great struc- 
tures. That of Murntaz Begum known as 
the Taj Mahal is particularly remarkable. 
The reformers amongst the mahomedans 
consider that unbaked brick or earth should 
alone be used. The protestant Christian 
doctrine that man, in all that ho can do 
of good, is still without merit, is not 
shared in by mahomedans, buddhists 
or hindoos, who consider that a personal 
merit is gained by their good doing, and a 
mahomedan passing a funeral turns with it a 
short way and lends his shoulder to convey 
the body to the grave, thereby bringing a 


TONGA. 

merit on himself. The thirteen tombs, the 
burial-places of thirteen emperors of the 
Mogul dynasty of China, are famed in. China. 
— Ftere Antipodes^ p, 337. 

TOMMONGONG. Jav. a Javanese title 
of nobility. 

TOMOGASTER. See Hydridm. 

'rOMON. Malay. Curcuma zedoaria, H. 

TOMON MUNGA. Malay. Curcuma 
amada. Hoxb. 

TOMRA KUDU. Hind. Tumri. Hind. 
Cucurbita kgsiiaria, Lageuaria vulgaris. 

TOM TOM. Hind. A drum. 

TOMYRIS, the Getic queen of Scythia. 
Her opponent erected Cyropolis, 

TON AR ENG, a nomade race dwelling iu 
the great desert of Africa, very fair, with 
long hair, aquiline noses, high foreheads and 
thill lips. They say their prayers in Arabic, 
and speak a Semitic tongue. Their arms con- 
sist of a long lance with a broad head, jave- 
lins 6 or 7 feet long with jagged hooks at th« 
pointed end, a round buckler darega”) of 
buffalo or elephant hide from Soudan, a po- 
niard and a broad bladed scynieter. See Semi- 
tic races. 

TONCH, a river near Chundwara. 

TOND AI-MANDAL AM, an ancient name 
of a tract iu Southern India extending from 
Nellore U> the Coleroou river, and including 
NorthandSocth Arcotandthe Chingleput col- 
lectorate. It is described as having been an an- 
cient wilderness known as the Ramayaiium 
Dandacaranyam, “ the forest of the punisher,” 
and was inhabited by the Kurambar, a pasto- 
ral and half savage race, who hud their owu 
chiefs reaiding iu kotas or forts. They were 
conquered by an inroad of the Vfllallar from the 
western portion of the peninsula in the reign of 
Adanda Chakravarti in an age supposed prior 
to the christau era. The Vellalar race found 
the clearance of the forest a task of b'uch 
difficulty, that some withdrew ; and the others 
who remained, had the peculiar privileges con- 
ferred on tlieia by Adandu Chakravarti, which 
are called the Kaui-atchi (acre-permanen- 
cy). These have survived through the political 
changes of centuries, and are highly valued iu 
a large portion of the old Tundai-uiandalam. 

TONDAMAN, an independent chief near 
Trichinopoly. See India. Maravar. 

TONDAMARAM. Tam. Terminalia belie- 
rica. 

TONDEWOD, or Amadou. 

TOND I. Tel. Terminalia bellerica, Hoxb, 

TONDI. Maleal. Callicarpa lanata. 

TONGA, or Friendly Isles. The women satu- 
rate the hair with cococa-uut oil, aud then 
powder it over with lime produced from ebells. 
The Tonguese are a much lighter coloured race 
than the Fijians; in fact, they, are real 
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Polyueiuaus, whilst the Fijians are of Papu- 
an origin. They are also a much handsomer 
and taller people. This physical superiority, 
which, iudepeadeiit of the difference of race, 
the Tonguese enjoy over the Fyiaris, may 
partly result from the different treatment to 
which the women are subjected amongst these 
two nations. Whilst in Tonga the women 
have been treated from rime immemorial 
with all the consideration demanded by their 
weaker and more delicate coiistitution — n«)t 
beiug allowed to perform any hard work — the | 
women of Fiji are little better than beasts of 
burden, having to carry heavy loads, do ac- 
tual field work, go out fishing — Gallons 
Vacation Tourists, p, 280. D'Ewe's China, 

TONGARRON. See Kyans. 

TONG-CHOW FuO, in China, is about 
13^ or 15 miles eastward of Peking. 

TONGHOO and Martaban provinces com- 
prise the provinces of Toiighoo, Ainberst, 
Tavoy and Martaban. Revenue of Tenasserirn 
iu 1855-56, R-. 833554. in 1856-57. 994526; 
of Martaban in 185G-6, 232442 ; 1856-7, 
280704. 

TONGKIN. See India. 

'lONGLO. A mountain in Tonking 27° 1' 8" 
N,, L. 88° 3' 9' in Sikkim, tiie most southern 
prominent point of the Singhalila ridge. The 
top of the mountain is 10,080 ft., thcgrove at 
the foot of the peak, with a small pool sur- 
rounded by rhododendron trees, is 9,891. 
Harometrical observations taken simultane- 
ously with those of Calcutta, give the height 
of Toiiglo in southern Sikkim as 10,078'3 
feet, (’olonel Waugb^s, by trigonometry, 
10,070-4 feet — a remarkable and unusual 
coiiioideuce. — Hooker, IJivi. Jour. voL i. p. 
171. Ilerm. Schl. 

TONGO. See India. 

TONGSCHI. Chin. Pinus excelsa. 

TONGUS.Eng. Tam. Hind. Catgut, also 
fibres of Marsdeuia teuacissima and of Calo- 
tropis gigantea* 

TONGUS. To some of the tribes to which 
this term is applied, it would doubtless be 
intelligible : whilst others, such as the Mau- 
chu, would, in all probability, repudiate it 
with indignation. The word, however, is use- 
ful, and it is used by the Russians, both in 
scientific works, and in ordinary language. 
The most western of the populations to which 
it applies are occupants of the Lower Tungus- 
ka ; some of whom (perhaps all) call them- 
selves Orotshoug, and some of whom (per- 
haps all) are called by others Tshapodzhir ; 
the men who bear this name tattoo themselves. 
For the Tongus at large there is not only no 
general name but nothing that approaches one. 
Different tribes designate themselves differ- 
ently. Donki| which seems, word for word, 
ifik ' 


Tougus^ is one name : Beye, meafiibg the 
same, is another. The Mancha call all the 
tribes beyond the confines of Manchuria, and 
not the Tshapodzhir alone, Orotshong. Other 
names indicate geographical localities. Thus 
the Lamut are the men of the sea-coast. 
Meanwhile another division arises from their 
habits ; these being determined from the do- 
me.stic animal employed. All the members 
of the Toiigus class belong to either Russia or 
China, those of China being the Manchu 
! of Manchuria. The Manchurians, as a body, 
are perhaps somewhat ruder than the Mon- 
gols, and the Russian Tungus somewhat 
ruder than the Manchu, As a rule, they are 
shamanistJH, and imperfect converts to Christi- 
anity, rather than buddhists . — LaihanCs Na- 
tionalities of Europe, voL i. p. 267, 268. 

TONI, or Indian canoe, is the hollowed 
out truuk of a tree,— near Bombay generally 
a mango tree. It must have been the first 
step ill advance from that simplest form of 
naval architecture, the catamaran of Madras 
and Aden . — HartorCs Pilgrimage to Mecca, 
vol. i. p. 277. 

TONIN or Baglawang islands, near the 
south-east part of Celebes, are of moderate 
height and stretch a great way south of the 
island of Salaver. — Harsh, 

TONJAGA. Hind. Pushtu. Pavia Indies. 
Indian horse chestnut. 

TONK. The nawabs of Tonk are descend- 
ants of the famous predatory leader Amir 
Khan, the companion in arms of Jeswunt 
Ra«» Holkar, who played a most conspicuous 
part in ull the dissensions which preceded the 
British settlement of Malwa. Amir Khan 
was by connection, habit, and disposition 
essentially a Pindaree. On the entrance of 
the British into Malwa he made overtures to 
be admitted to protection, but the conditions 
he proposed were too extravagant to be ac- 
ceded to. He was however offered a guaran- 
tee of all the lands held under grants from 
Holkar and the protection of the British 
Government, on condition of bis abandoning 
the predatory system, dismissing his army, 
surrendering his artillery, with exception of 
forty guns, to the British at a valuation, and 
furnishing a body of troops to co-operate with 
the British force. To the terms offered him 
Amir Khan agreed, and they were embodied 
in a treaty in November 1817. To tb^ territo- 
ries thus guaranteed, the fort and district of 
Rampoora were added by the British Govern- 
mentas afree gift ; and a loan of three lakhs 
of rupees, afterwards converted Into a gift, was 
made to him. The district dt Pulwul was 
also conferred on his sou in jaghire for Ufa- 
In lieu of the revenue of this district, which 
it was found inconvenient to make over to 
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the management of the Nawab’s son, a month- 
ly stipend of llupees 12,500 was assigned. 
Ameer Kbaii died in 1834, and was succeeded 
by his son Wuzeer Mahomed Khan, who did 
good service during the mutinies of 1857. 
His territories cover an area of 1,800 square 
miles, and contain a population of 182,000. 
The revenue is Rupees 800,000. The State 
pays no tribute to the British Government, 
nor are any local corp.s or contingents main- 
tained from its resources. The regular mili- 
tary establishment consists only of about 500 
or 600 horse. The Navvab receives a salute 
of seventeen guns ; lie hns received a sunnud 
guaranteeing tlie succession to his family 
according to mahornedan law in the event of 
the failure of natural heirs. — Treaties^ En- 
<jac/mients and Sitnnudsi vol. iv. p. 94. 

TONKINIlSK. See Anani, India, Monsoon. 

TONKIN BEAN of Hipterix odorata, 
a native of the woods of Guian.a, is an 
oval, oblong, somewhat boat-shaped seed, 
one or two inches long, .shining, with an oily 
surface marked with a network of wrinkles ; 
colour pur[)le-br()wn, odour very fragrant, 
taste sliglitly bitter, but very burning and 
almost caustic. They are employed as a per- 
fume for snuff. — FanLkner. 

TONKING or Tung-quin gulf, is an 
extensive bight formed in the coast be- 
tween the jiarallels of 17” and 22° N., and 
which is rendered a deep inlet by the penin- 
sula of Lui-chew-fu and the island of Hainan 
which protect it, and in a great measure 
enclose it to the eastward. The entrance 
between Tigu Island and the south-west part 
of Hainan, is about 110 miles wide. The 
river of the same name falls into the north- 
west side of the gulf, by two branches called 
llock-bo and Doniea, In the entrance of 
this river there is but one flood and ebb in 
24 hours, as occurs at the Island of Basselan, 
near Mindanao and the other islands in the 
Eastern Archipelago. See Tonkin. 

TONS, from Sutlej to Jhilam, is the Bicea 
Webbiana, also P. piudrow, the silver fir. 

TONS, a tributary to the Ganges in lat. 24°, 
Ion. 80° 30' N. W„E. N. E., N., falls into the 
Ganges a few mijes below Allahabad. Length, 
165 miles. It receives the Satni, Behar, 
Mahana, Belun, and Seoti, including small 
streams, 13,000 square miles drained. It runs 
near Saheapoor in Debra and near Ramiiug- 
gur, in Allahabad district. The Tons river is 
under the Garhwal and Debra Dun authori- 
ties, the Pabar and the Giri run through 
Bashahir and Sirmur respectively : there is 
but little deodar in the upper valleys, and the 
streams are rapid, and the volume of water 
scanty. — PoweWs Hand-hociky vi. p . 529, 
TONSE. A river of Jubbulpur. 
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TOOAR., Duk, Mahr. Cytisus cajan, 
Linn, Dhal. Dhol. 

TOOBOOAN, or Keyser Island, lies mid- 
channel in Siraank or Keyser Bay, oa the 
south coast of Sumatra. 

TOODOONG, Jav. a broad brimmed 
straw hat. 

TOODOOV ALLAY. Solanum trilobatum. 

TOOIL KEERAY. Tam. Achyrauthes 
polygonoides. 

TOOKEE. Tel. Ebony. 

TO OK PA. See Kunawar. 

TOOLA-BARUM, in Travancore, a cere- 
mony of the rajah distributing his weight of 
gold ; from tolab, Hind., a practice of weigh- 
ing a person against his or her weight in 
silver or gold, and distributing the amount 
to the poor or to brahmans. 

TOOLSEE. Hind, is the name given in 
India to species of Ocirnum. In hindoo 
mythology Toolsee was a disciple of Vishnu. 
Desiring to be his wife, she excited the jealousy 
of Lukshmee, by whom she was transformed 
into the herb named after her. There are 
several well known species of the genus 
Ocimum, to each of which different names 
are given, viz,, the Ram toolsee is the Oci- 
mum gratLssimum ; Babooyo toolsee, Oci- 
mum pilosum ; the Krishna toolsee, Ocimum 
sanctum; but only the last and the common 
Toolsee, O. villosum, are held to be sacred to 
Vishnu and used in his worship. The 
toolsi plant is employed in the funeral cere- 
monies of the hindoos. See Ocimum. 

TOOLSEE, a river near Kuckresir, 26 
miles from Neemuch. 

TOOLSEE BAI was born about A.D. 
1790, in the house of Ajeebah, one of the 
Maim Bhow sect, at Mhysir. She was beauti- 
ful, and was married in the Deckan, but 
Jeswant Rao Holkar hearing of her, he 
placed her in his zenanah. She was quick 
and intelligent^ and rode well. From that time 
she was the moving power in all the affairs of 
the durbar, but there were two factions, 
Mahrattas and Pathans, who alternately 
swayed the counsels. In 1811 Jeswunt Rao 
died, and she adopted Mulhar Rao Holkar, a 
child of four years of age, but her shameless 
profligacy with her dewan Gunput Rao had 
disgusted every one, and she had to seek 
protection in the fort of Gungram, In 
1817, the British armies advanced towards 
central India, to whom she made overtures, 
but this displeased all her soldiers, the lad 
was removed from her care, a guard was 
put over her, and on the morning of the 
2l8t December 1817, she was taken from her 
prison to the banks of the Scepre and there 
beheaded by a mahornedan jemadar when 
only 27 years old. 

I' 
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TOOLSOO-MOODRIYA. Beno. Leea 
macro ph Vila. 

TOOM. Beng. Qaruga pinnata, jRoxb, 

TOOMBA. Beng. Cucurbita lageuaria, Z, 

TOO MB I. Embry opteris glutiuifera. 

TOOMBIKA. Tel. Ebony. 

TOOMBIKARA. Tel. Ebony. 

TOOMBO. Beng. Uind. Cucurbita lage- 
uaria. 

TOOMBOODRA. A river of the FeninsuUi 
of India. See Mysore, Tumbudra. 

TOOMBU or Toombee. Beno. Bottle 
Gourd, Cucurbita lagenaria. 

TOOMI-CHAVA KARA. Tel. Ebony. 

TOOMUTTIKAI. Bryonia callosa. 

TOON. The timber of the Cedrela toona, 

a tree which extends over every part of India, 
and may be seen all along the foot of the Hima- 
laya. The botanical specimens from Nepaul 
having frequently a sixth part added, Dr. 
Wallich was induced to call that variety 
Cedrela hexaiidra. There is, however, a dis- 
tinct species, Cedrela serrata, which may be 
readily recognized by the great length of its 
racemes of flowers, and may frequently be 
seen with Sapindus acuminatus growing iii 
the close valleys within the Himalaya. The 
toon resembles its congeners, chittagoug wood 
and mahogany, and is very much used for fur- : 
iiiturc all over the peninsulas. — Hoyle's III, \ 
Ilihi. Hot, p, 142. See Cedrela tooiia, Toon ; 
wood. ! 

TOONA AIARA]\[. Tam. Cedrela toona, 
lloxh. Cor. W. it- A. 

TOON DEE COIR. Tam. Calotropis gi- 
gantca, Brown. Rope or coir. 

TOONG. Beng Rottlera tinctoria, 

TOONGBUDRA, properly Tumbudra, a 
tributary to tlie Kistiiah river formed in lat. 
14"^ N., Ion. 75° 13' E , by the junction of 
the Toonga and Budra rivers. It runs N. N. 
E., into tiie Kistiiah, length 32o in. It receive.s 
theChinna Hiigry ; Miiidry, 22o m ; and the 
Wurda. About 28,000 sq. in. drained. There 
are .rocky obstacle.s touavigation in the upper 
part of its course. Fine teak forests on banks. 
See Tumbudra. 

TOONIA JOOM MAHALS, a forest 
tract in the hills of the Chittagong district, 
which the Chukrna race occupy along with 
Mug, Reang and Tipperah races, all more or 
less nomadic. Some one of these races, till 
lately performed human sacrifioes annually, 
and in the year 1852, several persons were tried 
for murder by sacrificing. The place of sacri- 
fice was a cleared district in the jungle and 
staked round with bamboos about six feet 
high. The sacrificial polo was a “Phulabans’^ 
bamboo, scraped and stripped at the edges, the 
hanging strips giving a rude notion of orna- 
ment. During the celebration of these sacri- 
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fices at Agartollah, a gun is fired every even- 
ing at sunset, when every person hurries to 
his home. 

TOON-MARAM. Tam. Cedrela toona. 
TOONTOONI-NUTI, Beng. Amarantus 
fasciatus. 

TOON TREE. Eng. Cedrela toona, lioxh. 

TOON-WOOD. Cedrela toona. The toon 
tree wood is of a reddish-brown colour, 
rather cross grained, but much used all over 
India for furniture and cabinet-work. Lieut. 
Niithall, as quoted by Captain Munro, men- 
tions “ tnon' as one of the woods of Arracan, 
under the name of “ tliit-ka-do,” but Dr. 
Wallich says that thit-ka-do is a species of 
sterciilia. — Mason. Holtz. See Toon. 

TOOK, Hind, Cajanus Iiidicus, Sprtr.g. 

TOORANEE, or Turkish. The Sooneo 
mahomedans are so called. 

TOORASHAT. Sans. A name of Indra. 

TOOUBUT IIYDEREE, is the hilly 
country between Meshid and Herat, both 
sides of the high road to within f(»rty miles of 
that city, has been subject to Persia since 
1833, and is held directly under Meshid. 
Previous to that period many petty chiefs, 
who were robbers, occupied the tract . — Sir 
i. B^^rn€s in P. P. 

TOORAY. Mollugo spergula. 

TOOllEE. A warlike tribe occupying a por- 
tion of the valley of the river Khurm ; they 
can muster 5,500 fighting-men. I’hey are 
nominally subjects of Cabul, and belonged to 
the j.'ighecr of sirdar Azim Khan, one of Dost 
Mahomed’s sous ; but they are under no real 
control. They repeatedly leagued with other 
tribes to harass the Meeraiizye valley. They 
would .sow among the Meeraiizye people, they 
would harbour fugitives from either party, 
they woubl encourage all to resist the British, 
they would attack some villages iu force; 
they frequently committed raids on the Bun- 
gush and Khuttuk villages of the Ivoliat dis- 
trict. In August 1853, Captain Coke seized 
a Tooree caravan on its way to the salt mines, 
taking the pnqierty as security fur re-paymenfc 
of value of plundered property, and the men 
as hostages for their tribes, This measure 
was soon followed by an embassy from the 
tribe and au agreement was concluded with 
the tribe from the commencement of 1854. 
The value of plundered property was made 
good, the prisoners were released, and five 
Tooree men were made over to the British as 
hostages ; but within one month, the tribe 
again gave way to evil counsels, and in March 
1854, a serious attack was made by the Tooree, 
with 2,000 men (foot and horse) on a Mec- 
ranzye village. See Khyber. 
TOOR-KA-DHAL. Hind, Cytisu3cajan,Z. 
TOORKEE, the language which is in uso 
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all over the norfcli-west of Persia. It differs I 
considerably from the Turkish of Constantino- 
ple, though both dialects were originally the 
same language. The Toorkee is in its ruder 
and simple form, whereas the Turkish has been 
much refined and mixed with other tongues. 

TOORKHOORMATTEE is situated close 
to the gypsous bills of Kifri, and just west of 
the pass in them by which the Ak-soo pene- 
trates into the plain . — RicICs Residence in 
Koor distant vol. i. p. 27. 

TOORRA, a bouquet. 

TOORSilKUn, is north of Tubbus on the 
boundary of Herat. It is a district which is 
well watered and peopled, yielding good fruit. 
It is smaller than Kayn, and furnishes about 
3,000 troops to the Shah, and has a governor 
appointed over it. It lies north from Meshid. 
^Bnrnes. 

TOORSIE. A middy near Arvie in Dhoolia. 
TOORTOOREE. Hind. A musical instru- 
ment, a trumpet. 

TOORURATEE, female, Cbatway (Cha- 
tiia) male hawks, natives of Sind, with black 
eyes ; they are let loose after the season. See 
Hawking. 

TOGS. A town 17 miles N.N.W. of Meshid, 
a little way from its entrance is the tomb of 
Fei’dusi. 

TOOSKEE. A lake in Ladakh about two 
miles long and half-a-milo in breadth, its 
waters are highly impregnated with soda. No 
fish are obtained in the lake, nor in the fresh 
water streams which run into it. A moun- 
tain-barometer makes tlio lake 15,000 fee 
above the sea-level. It is frequented by herds 
of mahoor or wild sheep, and several herds o 
kiang. — Adams. 

TOOSTEE. Sans, from toosh, to please. 
TOOT. Bkng. Mulberry. Morus iiidica. 
TOO-TA-BAT, Burm. On the annexatior 
of Pegu, the king of Burmah lost th 
royal garden, which is a few miles ou' 
from the village of Twantay, in which 
the celebrated Too-ta-bat” tree grows. Ii; 
that locality there arc some dozen or mor 
of these trees, which furnished the royal tab! 
with the too-ta-bat fruit. The appearance of 
the tree is not unlike that of the common 
jack. It is said to be the Sapodilla plum 
which grows in abundance in the West 
Indies, and has a most luscious taste. The 
Burmese too-ta-bat, orsapodilla plum, is about 
the size of a large guava and resembles it in 
shape. When ripe, it has a green olive colour, 
and inside are four long beau-like seeds of a 
dark brown colour which are surrounded by a 
mealy pulp. The taste of the pulp is not 
unlike a doorian, but it has none of the smell 
of that well known fruit. It leaves a little 
astringency and pungency on the tongue and 


)alate. The flavour is that of a ripe mellow 
jlum. This fruit is not seen in the market, 
jccause it is scarce, and what is picked off 
he trees is presented mostly as offering to the 
poongyees. The keeper of the Twantay 
garden, and all his children were formerly 
jharged not to eat a single plum, on pain of 
mraediate execution. All the fruit was 
picked and sent up to the capital, by express 
boats, for use in the palace. If a Burman 
only pointed his finger at a tree, he would be 
severely punished for it To point a finger at 
one was to spoil fruit intended to be eaten 
only by the king and members of the Royal 
household. 

TOOTEE, is the long silky hemp-like fibre 
of three species of Abutilon, the A. tomento- 
sum, A. polyandrum and A. indicum. 

TOOTH RELIC, the sacred tooth of Budha 
is ill the Mallagawa or Temple of the Tooth 
in Ceylon. There is much ceremony when 
this tooth is exhibited, various orders for the 
opening of the chamber are requisite, before 
the bars may be taken down and the strong 
box unlocked. The tooth is enclosed in mani- 
fold caskets, one within another, becoming 
richer and more ornamented the nearer they are 
to the sacred relic. The last two or three are of 
very fine gold, set with rubies, diamonds and 
emeralds, but these like most oriental jewels, 
are roughly cut and ill set . — Frerey Antipodes^ 
p. 185. JSee Inscriptions. 

TOOTI, Beng. Hind, Cuoumis momor- 
dica. 

TOOTIYA-SABZ. Peks. Green copperas, 
or Green vitriol, Sulphate of copper, 

TOOTA-KURA. Tel. Convolvulus rep- 
tans. 

TOOT Y, the roseate finch, Carpodacus ery- 
thriiius, is to be seen in flocks feeding on 
unripe mulberries. 

TOOVilRAY. Can. Tam. Cytisus cajan. 
TOP. Hind. Peks. Cannon, a gun. 
TOBAIKA MARINDU. Tam. Gunpow- 
der. 

TO PAS, a name given to Christians serving 
on ship board, 

TOl'AZ. Arab, Eng. 

Topa&e, Fin Zabarjad, Malat. 

Tox)as, Gek. Ros. Zuburjud, Pers. 

Pokhiaj, Hind. [ Purperagan, SiNGU. 

Topazio, It. | Topacio, Sp. 

Katna champaca, Malay Pushiaragiim, Tam. Tel. 

The topaz of the ancients was the greenish 
coloured substances now called peridot and 
chrysolite. The modern topaz is of a vinoua 
orange colour, without any admixture of 
green, it is highly electric. It is a combina- 
tion of alumina and silica with fluoric acid. 
Those used in jewellery come from Brazil, 
and an inferior kind from Saxony. The yel- 
low oriental corundum and the large Bohe- 
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miEn yellow crystals are often sold as topaz. 
The piuk topaz of jewellers is the Brazilian 
topaz modified by the action of tire. It 
emulates the Balas in tint and lustre. The 
colouring process is to envelope the stone, 
ready cut and polished, in German tinder, and 
fastened with wire, set it on fire, and when 
fairly burned oat, the topaz will be found 
changed into a clear rose colour. But though 
the yellow topjiz may be converted into pink 
by heat, it is a mistake to suppose that in the 
progress the yellow colour is changed into 
pink ; the fact is, that one of the pencils 
being yellow and the other pink, the yellow 
is discharged by heat, thus leaving the pink 
unimpaired. Topaz is a fluo-silicate of alum- 
ina, a silicate of alumina with one-seventh of 
the oxygen replaced by fluorine. Rhombic ; 
primary form a right rhombic prism. Cleavage 
perfect, at right angles to the principal axis- 
Colour, white, yellow, blue and green. Lus- 
tre vitreous, transparent to subtranslucent, 
streak white, fracture uneven, conchoidal, 
pyro-clectric, cuts quartz, but is cut by ruby, 
H. 8 S. G. .3*4 to 3-6. Not acted on by muri- 
atic acid. Digested for some time in sulphu- 
ric acid, yields hydro-fluoric acid. The topkz 
is divided by jewellers into two kinds. Orien- 
tal and Occidental. The first of these is, in 
fact, not topaz, but a hyalin corundum. Occi- 
dental topaz may be divided into three varie- 
ties, viz., yellow, blue, and white. With yellow 
topaz, the colour is generally a beautiful 
wine-yellow of different degrees of intensity, 
but at the same time very limpid. The stone 
is valued in proportion to the fulness of its 
colour, provided it loses no portion of its 
brightness. Yellow topaz occurs of large size 
compared with many other precious stones, 
Dumelle, a Parisian jeweller, in 1750, dis- 
covered one of the most remarkable properties 
of the Brazilian topaz, viz., that of changing 
from yellow to pink or pale crimson on expo- 
sure to a gentle heat and of retaining this 
colour permanently. He used to heat Brazilian 
topaz in a sand bath, but the process is much 
simplified now, the deeper the tint of the 
original colour, the deeper will be the rose 
colour, which sometimes becomes wine coloured 
like that of the Balas ruby, with which 
it is often confounded. Topaz is frequently 
found in rivers, generally with all the edges 
and angles of the original crystals worn 
off and presenting a rounded appearance, in 
which state it is often mistaken for the dia- 
mond, owing to the colour and specific gravity 
being the same. It may however easily be 
distinguished from the diamond by the hard- 
ness and fracture, the topaz being No, 9, 
and the diamond No. 10. Aquamarine and 
chrysolite are sometimes substituted for to- 
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paz, but may be easily distinguished by 
difference of hardness, specific gravity, and 
especially by not becoming electric by friction. 
Beautiful topazes of various kinds are found 
in the Burmau dominions and in Ceylon, in 
which last mentioned country, a genuine 
greenish yellow coloured topaz is improperly 
called, Thunberg tells us, the yellow Tour- 
malin (Kaiieke Turemale, Sing.) A light co- 
loured smoky topaz is there as improperly 
called a yellow crystal (Kaha Palingu, Sing). 
and a dark coloured smoky topaz is mistaken 
for a brown crystal, and called Tillia Palingu 
by the Singalese. Oriental topazes are a 
variety of the genuine perfect corundum, and 
differ from the Occidental topaz, or that 
which comes from Saxony and Siberia, by the 
latter containing a greater proportion of silex. 
An inferior kind comes from Saxony. Topaz 
is so called from the island of Topazion in 
the Red Sea. There is a gold coloured and 
greenish yellow topaz. The oriental topaz, 
according to its colour, receives the following 
names : — 

Nova miua, colonrleRS. Brazilian cliryBolite, 

Brazilian sapphire, light greenish yellow. 

blue. Brazilian ruby, pink or 

Aquamarine, greenish. rose colour, artilicially 

obtained. 

Oriental topaz is found all over the world, 
in granite and gneiss rocks, which contain 
fluor spar* The oriental topaz is of very little 
value in commerce. The gem is of a yellow 
tint, seldom deep, of a light straw colour. 
Oriental topaz, ruby and sapphire, consist of 
pure alumina, coloured with oxide of iron. 

jAlumina. Lime. Silica, 


Ruby 90-0 O'O 7 0 1*2 

Sapphire 98 ’5 0'5 O'O I'O 


TOPE, the term applied in Southern India 
to a grove of trees, generally of mango or ta- 
marind. 

TOPE. Sepulchral mounds occur at Sanchi, 
Bhilsa, near Benares, Tirhut, Behar, in 
Afghanistan, Tibet, Nepal and Western Asia, 
also in various parts of India, near the caves 
of Kenerior Kanuri ; on the Neilgherry Hills, 
&c. On the deitdse of Sakya, the first Bud- 
dha, in B. C. January 543, his body was 
consumed, and his bones divided into eight 
portions, were distributed amongst applicants, 
who erected Stupas or Topes over them. 
Topes were in this way erected over his relics 
at (1.) Rajagriha, an ancient capital of Maga- 
dha or Behar Proper ; (2.) Visali, at Bassa- 
lor, north of Patna : (3.) Kapilavastu, between 
Ayodhya and Gorukpoor ; (4.) Allakappo : 
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(5.) At Ramagrama, in the neighbourhood of < 
Gorukpooc and most probably (Sri-Rampura) 
the Belampura of Ptolemy ; (6,) Wetthadi- 
po, most probably Bettiya : (7.) Tawa was to 
tbe west of Visali, on the high road to Kusi- 
jiara ; (8.) Kusinara, equidistant between 
Benares and Visali, or in the position of 
Kusia oil the little Gutidak, and (9.) another 
tope was erected at Pipphaliwano, or the 
place of the Charcoal Tope, between Kapila- 
vastu and Kusinara. The people of Visali 
are called Passalae by Ptolemy. The numer- 
ous topes which still exist in India are chief- 
ly conhned to a few localities. The topes 
of Kabul and Jellalabad were opened by 
Messrs. Honigberger and Masson in 1835, and 
those between the Indus and the Jheluiu by 
Generals Ventura and Court in 1833 and 
1834. The topes near Benares were opened 
by Migor Cunningham in 1835, and those at 
Baiichi and other places around Bhilsa, were 
also opened by him and Lieut. Maisey in Jan- 
uary and February of 1857. The topes of 
Tirhut and Bahar still remain to bo examin- 
ed, Of the Bhilsa Topes none have yet been 
described excepting the largest of the Sanchi 
group near Bhilsa. An accurate plan and 
section of this building, with a short account 
of the various subjects represented in the 
sculptured bas-reliefs of the gateways, was 
published by Captain J. D, Cunningham, in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
In the topes dedicated to the celestial Bud- 
dha, the invisible being who pervaded all 
space, no deposit was made, but the Divine 
Spirit, who is Light,” was supposed to oc- 
cupy the interior, and was typilied on the out- 
side by a pair of eyes, placed on each of the 
four sides either of the base, or of the crown 
of the edifice. Such is the great Chaitya or 
Tope near Kathmandu, in Jjepal, dedicated 
to Swayambhunath, the “Self-Existent,” in 
which the eyes are placed on the upper por- 
tion of the building. A specimen of the re- 
gular Chaitya is represented in the 3rd com- 
partment (inner face) of the left-hand pillar 
of the eastern gate at Sanchi, in which the 
two eyes are placed one above the other. Such 
also are the numerous Chhod-ten in Tibet 
which are dedicated to the celestial Buddha, 
in contradistinction to the Dungten, which 
are built in honor of the mortal Buddhas, and 
which ought to contain some portion of their 
relics either real or supposed. The first, 
Chhod-ten, means simply an “offering” to 
the Deity, the latter, Dung-ten, is emphati- 
cally a “ bone,” or relic-receptacle. The same 
distinction is preserved in tbe Sanskrit terms 
Chaitya and Dhatugarba or Dhagoba. The 
former is properly a religious edifice, dedicat- 
ed to Adi-Buddha, while the latter is only a 
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“relic-shrine,” or repository of ashes. The 
word Chaitya, however, means any sacred 
object — as a tree, an altar, a temple — as well 
as any monument raised on the site of a fune- 
ral pile, as a mound or a pillar. Chaitya may, 
therefore, perhaps, be only a general term for 
both kinds of mound ; while Dhatugarbha or 
Dhagoba is particularly restricted to the 
“ relic” shrine. The word tope is derived from 
Afghanistan, where it is used to designate 
all the solid mounds of masonry, some of 
which were opened by Messrs. Honigberger 
and Masson. The same term also is applied to 
the massive tower uf Manikyala in the Pun- 
jab, as well as to all the smaller towers ip its 
neighbourhood. There can be no doubt there- 
fore that the term tope is the same as the 
Pali Sthupo, and the Sanskrit Stupa, a 
“ mound” or “ tumulus,” both of which terms 
are of constant use in the buddhist books. 
Stupa, or Tope, is therefore a name common 
to each kind of tumulus ; whether it be the 
solid temple dedicated to the Supreme Being, 
or tbe massive mound erected over the relics 
of Sakya, or of one of his more eminent fol- 
lowers. From several passages in the Pali 
buddhistical annals, it would appear that 
topes were in existence prior to Sakya’s ad- 
vent; and that they were objects of much 
reverence to the people. Sakya himself espe- 
cially inculcated the maintenance of these 
ancient Chaitya, and the continuance of the 
accustomed offerings and worsJiip. In the 
sixth of his precepts, to the people of Yaisali, 
he enjoins them to maintain, respect, rever- 
ence, and make offerings to the Chaitya ; 
and to keep up the ancient offerings without 
diminution. But this was, doubtless, only a 
politic accommodation of his own doctrines 
to the existing belief of the people, adopted 
for the purpose of ensuring a more ready as- 
sent to his own views. Like as Mahomed 
recognised the prophetic missions of Moses 
and Elias, and the divinity of our Saviour 
Christ, so did Sakya Muni acknowledge the 
holy munis Karkutsanda, or Krakuchanda, 
Kanaka, and Kasyapa, as his immediate pre- 
decessors. They w^ere probably heroes or 
saints, who obtained the respect of their fel- 
low-countrymen during life, and their rever- 
ence after death. Stupas had been erected 
over their relics in the neighbourhood of Ka- 
pila and of Benares, and the worship was too 
firmly established to be attacked with any 
chance of success. Sakya therefore artfully 
engrafted them on his own system as the 
buddhas of a former age. It appears also 
that Stupas had been erected over supreme 
monarchs prior to Sakya’s advent, for Sakya 
particularly informs his disciple Ananda that 
over the remains of a Chakravarti Raja, they 
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^ SeSthupo Ataspot where four prin- voln. p. 112. Cunningham^ s BhiUa Tms 
, roads meet. It is clear, therefore, that See Cairns, 
lie tope, or “ tumulus, was the common See Inscriptions, for the topes or tumuli of 
form of tombs at that period. In fact, the Kraku Chanda, Kanaka and Kasyapa. See 
tope, as its name implies, is nothing more Hindu for the topes of Manikhyala. See 
than a regularly built cairn or pile of stones, Kabul. 

which was undoubtedly the oldest form of TOPE-KHANCHE. The border village on 
funeral memento. The topes were, therefore, the grand trunk road. Cliass was, on the old 
of three distinct kinds : 1st, the Dedicatory, route via llazareebung, the village where Heii- 
which were consecrated to the Supreme Bud- gal and Beliar on each other gaze, and Avhere 
dha : 2nd, the strictly Funeral, which con- the traveller has to jiass on from one to the 
tained the ashes of the dead : and 3rd, the other province. Ileiico the popular sayint>^ 
Memorial, which were built upon celebrated of the Hiiidoostanees ° 


spots. Of the Dedicatory Topes, as it is im- 
probable that any deposit would have been 
placed in them, we may plausibly conclude 
that the largest topes, such as those of Saii- 
chi, Satdhara, and Bbojpur, were consecrated 
to the Supreme Invisible Adi- Buddha. Of 
the Memorial Topes, little is at present 
known. It seems nearly certain, how’evcr, 
that the great Manikyala Tope was of this 
kind, for an inscription extracted from it, 
which begins with Gomaugasa, of the aban- 
doned body,” undoubtedly refers to Sakya’s 
abandonment of his body to a hungry iiou. 
This tope, therefore, dates earlier than the 
period of Fa Hian’s Indian pilgrimage in A.D. 
400. The Funeral Topes were of course the 
most numerous, as they were built of all sizes 
and kinds of material according to the rank 
of the deceased and the means of his frater- 
nity. At Bhoj pur, the topes occupy four dis- 
tinct stages or platforms of the hill. The 
largest topes, six in number, occupy the up- 
permost stage, and were, ho believes, dedicat- 
ed to Buddha ; that is, eitiier to the celestial 
Buddha, Adinath, or to the relics of the mor- 
tal Buddha, Sakya. This view is borne out 
by the facts that the largest tope contained 
no deposit, and that the second and third 
sized topes yielded crystal boxes, one of which 
shaped like a tope, containeil only a minute 
j)urtion of human bone .smaller than a pea. 

There is a tope near Peshawar similar to 
those of Manikhyala and Belur. It is near 
a hundred feet high. They all have a cham- 
ber in. the midst of the pile. It is not easy to 
trace the derivation of the word tope. 
Tumulus ; modo terra tumens ; alias sepul- 
cliruin. (Serv. ad Virg. Aiu. II. 713.) But 
the dictionaries do not assign the latter 
sense to tel in Persian ; nor to tel in He- 
brew, although it may be implied. In the 
Turkish word tepeh^ which the Persians pro- 
nounce tappeh, signifying a hillock or small 
tumiilar mountain, we may fancy a resom- 
blance to the Greek Ta<^os (sepulchrum) or 
rafft-q (sepultura), and it is applied (though 
not exactly in this sense) to some of the se- 
pulchral heaps near Troy,— Travels j 
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Jab koi par liojfitd Chass 
Tab cliliorta nuhi gbiir kt aa. 

TOPI. Gui Hind. Tam. A hat. 

TOPI-WALA. Hind, literally liat-fcllow, 
— a derogatory term employed by natives of 
India to designate Europciaus. 

TOPOGUAPHIA OHIUSTIANA. See 
Cosmas. 

TOPPU NELLI. Tam. Phylianthus cm- 
blica. 

TOR or black Terin, a tribe occui^ying 
Pishin ; Spinor White Terin, a tribe residing 
in the valley of Zawura, and in the open 
plains of Tull and Chutialli. They stretch 
into Catch Guiulava and nearly toucli the 
British frontier. — Luiham, See Afghan* 

I’OIl. JliNi), See Tawar 

TOK. Hind, Euphorbia Royleana. 

TOR, ill Wellstcd’s time consisted of two 
villages, one of which is now completely fallen 
to decay. Jiamilton describesTor us a miserable 
hamlet, consisting of about twenty cabins, 
twelve of wliicli are inhabited by Christians 
of the Greek rite. The huts are constructed 
of madrepores, })icked out of the sea ; in one 
piece of wall eleven different species were 
counted. The sea there is also surprisingly 
rich in conchylia, the debris of which lie 
thickly strewn along the shore. — WelUted's 
Travels^ vol. ii. p. 9. Hamilton s Sinai, 
HeJjaz and Soudaiu p. 13 to 14. 

TORA. Such vocables as the Arabic Tur, 
the Persian Tora, and the Latin “ Taurus” 
denote an ancient sisterhood of tongues. — 
Burton's Filgrimage to Meccah, vol iii. 32. 

TORA. A number of trays, containing 
various dishes of food, presented to others by 
great men, or the dishes set before guests at 
meals, . 

TORA BUJJA. Hind. Adhatoda vasica. 

TORAD GOPA ? Euonymus tingens. 

TORAMA. Amongst the Tartars, a dish 
of horseflesh boiled soft, and mixed up with 
turnips, carrots and dumplings. 

TORA MALU, See Cybium guttatum. 

TORA PAN A. Hind. Baliospermum 
Indicum. 

TORA POSH. A covering for dishes. 
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TORRENS, HENRY. 


TORA-RANG-KONHA. Hind, of Bun - 1 
1100, black sand -stone. 

TORA SHIGGA. Psht. Auriferous sand. 

TOR A YEN. See Koramber. 

TORBANNA. Hind. Vitex negundo. 

TORBEILA. See Khyber. 

TORCH-THISTLE. Cercus senilis. 

TORCH TREE. Torchwood. In India, 
Ixora parviflora, Vahl.\ in Ceylon, a straight 
dried branch of the Pteroaperrnuni suberifo- 
lium is used for a torch. It is bruised into 
loose strips and it burns freely and steadily, 
one lasting for two hours. 

TOHDANDA. Hind. Euphorbia Royle- 
ana. 

TORELAGA. Tkl. Limonia acidissima, 
Linn. L. crcnulata, ii. 381. 

TORENIA. A genus of plants of the natu- 
ral family SoropliuJariaceas, found in India 
tlie tropical parts of Australia, and in South 
America. 

TORENIA ASIATICA. Linn. 

Caola dola, Sans. 

A plant found in almost every part of 
India, is described by Uheede as liaviog the 
juice of its leaves employed as a cure for 
gonorrliyea on tlie coast of Malabar. It has a 
brilliant [nirple fhuver. — O'iShauyhnessy^ 

477, En(f. Cyc. 

TORENIA CORDIFOLIA. Roxb. 

Kaka pu, MAfiCAf/. 

This animal spreading plant grows on the 
coasts of SoiUliern India and is used in 
medicine. 

TORGATS. Sec Ilalgas. 

TORI. Hind. Sinapis dichotoma. 

TORI. Hind. A vegetable. 

P>liiuda tori, Abelmoschns esculcntiis. 

Galar tori, Triehosaiithes angiiina. 

Ghia tori, Luffa pentaiidra. 

Kali tori, Lnffa acutangula. 

TORI A. Hind. Sinapis dichotoma. 

TOKiKA. See Japan. 

TORJAGA. Hind. Pavia Indica. 

TORKI. Hind. Indigofera linifolia. 

TORNADO. Span. Cyclone. 

TORNGARSUK. The Greenlander be- 
lieves that after death the soul travels to Torn- 
garsuk, where reigns perpetual summer and 
sunshine and no night ; where there is good 
water, endless seals, birds and reindeer. 

TORPEDINIDJ^. The torpedo family of 
fishes, belonging to the order FJagiostomi, 
and the sub-order Raiime. Several genera 
and species occur in Indian waters, viz., 
Narcine Indica, Astrape dipterygia, Temera 
Hardwickii and Cysteocerciia temerm, but 
Dr. Cantor says, large individuals of Narcine 


cies of fishes introduced in a jar fille 
sea-water and containing a large Narciift 
shewed no consequences from contact, nor, 
did they appear to avoid the ^torpedo. The 
food of this and the other Malayan Tprpedi- 
iiida) consists of Cxu&tdcea and Testacea^ 
Torpedo, the princi/. gj^^^nus, was founded by 
Duineril upon the v»-drpedo of LinnmuSr 
and some other species, ^idiatinguished by their • 
having the tail shoH' and moderately thick ^ 
and the disc of the body nearly circular, the 
anterior margin being formed by two prodtlc- 
ed portions from the head, which, inclining. 
sidcway.s, join the pectorals : the space be- 
tween the head, the pectoral fins, and the 
branchiae, is occupied by small vertical hexa- 
gonal tubes, which are filled with mucous 
matter, and largely provided with nerves 
from the eighth pair. The situation of these , 
honeycomb -like cells, which constitute the 
electrical apparatus, is indicated on the upper 
surface by a slight convexity on each side of 
the head. Cuvier and Risso consider tliat 
several species have been confounded under a 
common name, and the latter of these authors 
has characterised four species of Torpedo in 
his ‘ If istoire Naturelle de PEurope Meridioa- 
ale.’ They are 

Torpedo Narke, which lie describes as being 
yellowish-red above, and having five ocellated 
spots. 

Torpedo unimacAilata. This species has 
the body above fulvous, spotted with whi- 
tish spots, and one oblong ocellated spot 
ill the middle of the back. The tail is more 
elongated and slender. It is said to liawe the 
electrical apparatus scarcely visible, and to 
give but very slight shocks. 

Torpedo marmoratu. Jiody flesli-coloured^ 
and having brown spots and sinuous markings, 
producing a marbled appearance : tail thick 
above rounded. 

Torpedo Galvani. Body fulvous, immacu- 
late, but margined with black. Fleming 
refers tlie British Torpedo to the third of 
these species, Torpedo marmorata. — Eny. Cyc. 
Cantor, 

^rOllRA VELAGA. Tel. A species of 
Feronia. 

TORRENS, HENRY. Wtt.s Secretary to 
the Government of India from 1838 to 1845 ; 
Secretary to the Bengal Asiatic Society ; Re- 
sident atAIoorshedabad. He diedAugust 1852. 
He was a man of great learning, and almost 
universal accomplishments. Author of Trans- 
lation of Arabian Nights, Calcutta, 1839 — 
Wrote an Abstract of traffic across the N. W. 
frontier, in Bl. As. Trans. 1841, vol, x. 677, 


are at Penang of rare occurrence, but younger, reprinted, Edin. Phil. Jl. 1841.— On Native 
from 3 to 6 inches in length, are taken at impressions on the natural history of animals 
all seasons, and in or out of water they in Bl. As. Trans. 1849, vol. xviij. 778. — A 
may be handled with impunity. Several spe- memoir of him appeared ia Corbyu'a India 
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jew, 1842, jVol,' ill. &5&; Bombay Timea, 
4 fane 6; 1851, '^nd August 30, 1852. 

' TOURPS ISLANDS. The great Torres 
islands are the most western islands of the 
Mergui Archipelago. They consist of two 
<:ontiguous islands with some small islets near 
" theni, the centre western island being 

:in*lat. 11^* 47’ J- 97° 28' E. The 
liHtle Torres IslancV^ are a group of three or 
four' small straggling isles 9 miles south by 
east of Great Torres. 

^ « TORRINGTON, Viscount, in whose Go- 
vernment of Ceylon, in 1848, a formidable 
rising of the Kandyans occurred, 

TORS. By the natural weathering of rocks 
exposed to atmospheric vicissitudes, the pe- 
< risliable parts are removed, and the more re- | 
sisting portions remain. In rocks which ma- i 
’ nifest peculiar arrangements of joints or natu- 
ral divisions, the blocks and masses defined 
by their intersections often appear in cubical 
sub-columnar, and other characteristic shapes. 
To masses more or less cluaracteristic in figure, 
left by the decay of surrounding parts in pro- 
nn'nent situations, the name of ‘ Tor’ is appli- 
ed in the granitic tracts of Devon and Corn- 
wall. Tors are of very frequent occurrence 
in the granitic tracts of Southern India, where, 
as in Hyderabad in the Dekhau, and in the 
Ceded Districts, the piled up masses often are 
seen assuming the appearances of artificial 
structures. — Cyc. Newhold. 

TORTOISES. In Southern Asia, there 
are about 32 species of land and fresiiwater 
tortoises, of the families Testudinidm and 
Ernydidsfi. Testudo Greca inhabits a part of 
Syria, the Test, geouietrica, an Afrcan species, 
is found also in the island of Ceylon ; but the 
existence of the Test Indica upon the coast 
of Coromandel is not confirmed. Of Trionyx, 
several species inhabit the rivers of Southern 
Asia. One ha.s been observed in the Euphra- 
tes) which is perhaps identical witli the Trionyx 
of the Nile, else found in Hindustan. Tiie 
Ganges maintains the Tr. Gangeticus, peculiar, 
so far as is known, to that river ; another, the 
Tr, granosus, which forms the passage to the 
Emydes, is found also on the coast of Coro- 
mandel ; while two others, Tr. stellatus and 
subplaiius, have been observed from Bengal to 
the island of Java. The Trionyx of Japan 
belongs most probably to the first of these, 
which would thus be nearly as widely diffused^ 
as the Erays vulgaris, of which a local variety 
is found in the islands of that empire. The 
other Emydes of the south-eastern portion of 
Asia are E. tectum, E. megacephala, so cha- 
racteristic in its heavy or unwieldy form ; E. 
Tetrionyx, intermediate between the Emydes 
and Trionyx, and a native of the river Irawad- 
dy ; E. Spongier!) of which so veral interesting 
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varieties are known from the isle of France, 
Ceylon, Penang. Malacca, Sumatra, Java, Bor- 
neo, and China ; and finally, two species, 
which vary from the others by their rounded 
shell, and of which one possesses a moveablo 
sternum; E. couro inhabits China, the south- 
ern point of Celebes, and the islands of Penang, 
Java, arid Amboyna ; while the other, E. tri- 
juga, has only been found in Java. — Siebold, 
Faun. Jap. Chelonii per C. J. Temminck 
and H. ScMegel \n Magazine of Zoology and 
Botany ^ V. I 'pp^ 199, 200. Gunther ^ Reptiles, 

TORTOISE BEETLES. See Coleoptera. 

TORTOISE SHELL. 

Ecaille de tortue. Fr. Scaglia de Tartaruga, It, 

Seliilpad, Gicr. Sisk ; Kurakura, Malay. 

Kacliakra, Cuz. Hind. 8i.sik panu, ,, 

Kulit-panu, „ 

The scales of the turtle are extensively 
used in the manufacture of combs, snuff-boxes, 
in inlaying, (kc. The goodness of tortoise shell 
depends maiuly on the thickness and size of 
the scales, and partly on the clearness and 
brilliancy of the colours. The tortoise shell 
of the Indian Archipelago is considered su- 
perior to that obtained from Singapore, the 
African Coast, the West Indies, and the Lacca- 
dive andMaldive Islands* In Ceylon the margi- 
nal pieces of tortoise shell are used at Poini de 
Galle in the manufacture of bracelets and 
necklaces formed of a chain of shell, it re- 
.sembles amber in appearance ; these bear a 
higher price than such .as are formed by the 
darker shell. In Ceylon there is a great de- 
mand for tortoise-shell for the manufacture of [ 
combs, which are worn by men as well as 
women among the Singalese. In the numerous 
excesses into which English costume has been 
carried, the size of the back comb worn by 
ladies has never attained that of the Singalese 
men, who also wear a narrow long bent comb 
across the fore part of the head — the lighter 
coloured shell is moat esteemed by them. 
Five pounds is a moderate price for a tortoise 
shell back comb, which increases in value 
according to the size and quality of tlie shell : 
hair pins of tortoise-shell are worn by the 
women, gold and silver being substituted for 
full dress ; these hair pins are among the 
articles purchased by passengers in the steam- 
boats. The Malay tortoise-shell term Sisik- 
panuf is literally “ tortoise scales.” The only 
part of the sea tortoises or turtles held of muck 
value by the natives of the Indian islands is 
the shell. Tortoises are found in all the seas 
of the Malay and Philippine archipelagos, 
but the imbricated kind that yields the finest 
shell is most abundant in those of Celebes 
and the Spice Islands, as far as the coast of 
New Guinea. The parties chiefly engaged in 
their capture are the Bajurace, nomadic hunters 
of the Archipelago, of whom the turtle is the 
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principal game. These people distinguish thclir snbdiviiioilsrf fbr tiie0$4<!)jP^ 
four species of sea-turtles, to which they give circumstances which femaio^* 
the names of kali tan, akung, ratu, and boko, our eyes. It is therefore eii^^ 

The last is the panu of the Malays, and the on this subject that sucli heads as^ 'possaSsiag 
green esculent turtle, of which the carapace the above named qualities, are vei^ lyhit^ oa 
is of no use, the animal being valued only for the blades and have the outer rim toi each 
its flesh to sell to the Chinese and Europeans, blade to the breadth of 2 or 3 fingers whoffjiyt 
for among the mahomedans it is unlawful white, and the weight of which amounts to 
food. The three first named species all yield 2 J catties (qualities which are seldom foun^^ 
a marketable shell. The ratu, which signifies united), may be valued at one thousand ^uild- 

king or royal turtle, is said to be of great ers and upwards =£24 per lb. avoirdupois, 

size, measuring from five to six feet in length, The feet or noses of the tortoiseshell are , 
but is not often taken, and the shell is of destined for the Chinese market ; whenever 
inferior value. All the finest shell is afforded the two hinder pieces are sound and have thd 
by the first, the knlitan, the name, in fact, weight of J catty or thereabouts, which is 

signifying shell turtle.” Amongst the more very seldom the case, they may reach the 

valuable of the commodities which the enter- . value of fifty guilders and more. The whole 
prizing and industrious Bugi annually bring shell of a tortoise seldom weighs more than ’ 
from Celebes and other eastern islands, tor- 3 catties, notwithstanding it is asserted that 
toise shell holds one of the first places. The there sometimes occur heads of 4 and 5 catties., 
quantity imported into fSingapore sometimes Tortoise shells are also sometimes found, of 
rises above 13,000 and sometimes sinks be- which the shell, instead of 13 blades, consists 
low 7,000 pounds, but the average one year of a single undivided blade ; the Orang Baju 
with another is about 10,000 poutids. Mr. call this kind, which very seldom occurs, 
Voamaer describing its collection by the Orang Lojong, or Loyong, 

Baju of the south eastern peninsula of Celebes, The Akung also furnishes tortoise shell 
also mentions that they distinguish four princi- (karet), but the shell being thin, and of a poor 
pal kinds of tortoise, and name them knlitan, quality, much less value is attached to it. - 
akung, boko, and ratu. The first named is The Boko is the same as that which is 
the kind, wliich on account of its costly shell, called Panju by the Malays. It is the com- 
is the most prized ; it is from the so named mon sea tortoise, which is of no other use than 
Karet tortoise. The shell or back of this crea- to be eaten. To these sorts the Fanjubui 
ture is covered with 13 shields or blades, which ought to be added, being the common tortoise, 

He regularly on each other in the manner of with a thick shell, like that of the proper 
scales, five on the middle of the back and tortoise, but of poor quality and therefore of 
four on the sides ; these are the plates which trifling value ; so also the Akung-Boko, which 
furnish tho costly tortoise-shell to art. The is distinguished from the common boko by 
edge of the scale or of the back is further its much larger head, 
covered with 25 thin pieces joined to each The Ratu, lastly, furnishes a sort which is 
other, which in commerce are known under distinguished by its peculiarly great size, the 
the appellation of feet or noses of the tortoise. Orang Baju asserting that it is usually twice 
The value of the tortoiseshell depends on the as big as the largest tortoise-shell tortoise, 
weight and quality of each head, under which and therefore 5 to 6 feet long and even more, 
expressionis understood the collective tortoise- The usual modes by which the Orang 
shell belonging to one and the same animal. Baju catch the tortoise are principally by 
Tortoise-shells which have white and black the haduug, the harpoon, and the net; or by 
spots that touch each other, and are as much falling upon the females when they resort to 
as possible similar on both sides of the blade, the strand to lay their eggs, which is the 
are, in the eyes of the Chinese, much finer, most usual, almost the only way by which the 
and are on that account more greedily mono- inhabitants of the coast catch this animal, 
polized by them, than those which want this So soon as they have got the creature in their 
peculiarity, and are on the contrary reddish, power, they turn it on its back, when, unable 
more damasked than spotted, possess little to recover itself, it remains lying helpless, 
white, or whose colours, according to their It sometimes also falls into the fishing stakes, 
taste, are badly distributed. The caprice of into which it enters like the fish, 
the Chinese makes them sometimes value Whenever the Orang Baju have caught a 
single heads at unheard of prices, namely, tortoise, they kill it immediately by blows 
such as pass under the name of white heads, upon the head. They then take its upper 
which they also distinguish by peculiar shield or the back itself quite off, being the 
names. It is almost impossible to give an only thing about the animal which has value, 
accurate description of these kinds, and of The tortoise shell adhering so fast to the shield 
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tbat, if tHey at onco pulled it off, there wowld 
be danger of tearing the shells, they usually 
■wait three days, during which time the soft 
parts become decomposed and the shells are 
loosened with little trouble. When they 
wish to remove the shell immediately after 
the capture, they separate it by means of 
boiling water. They also often accomplish 
this object by the lieat of a fire, in the ap- 
plication of which, however, a danger is run 
of injuring the shell by burning it, for which 
reason this mode is only adopted by those 
who do not know its value. The Indian is- 
lands furnish the largest supjdy of t(»rtoise- 
shell for the European and Chinese nnukets, 
the chief emporia being Singapore, Manilla 
and Batavia, from which are exported yearly 
about 26,000 pounds ; and one half of this 
quantity is from Singapore. !Mr. ^Morrison 
tells us that the best tortoise-shell comes 
to China from the Spice Islands and New 
Guinea, but it is collected all over the Archi- 
pelago and AV^cst Bacific. The common name 
of the Testiido inibricata is hawk’s bill 
tortoise. The shell is thicker, clearer, and 
more variegated than that of any other species, 
and constitutes the sole value of the animal. 
It is heart-form, a»id consists of thirteen 
inner with twenty-live marginal divisions. 
The middle side-pieces arc the thickest, largest 
and most valuable ; the best is in large 
plates, free from cracks or carbuncles, and 
almost transparent. Tlie small broken and 
crooked pieces arc w’orthlcss. Tlie Chinese use 
large quantities in the niannfactnre of comhs, 
boxes, toys, etc. During the If.K.I. Co.^s mono- 
poly, tortoise-shell was brought to the Chinese 
market for exportation to England, but it is 
since carried to Singapore, and very little is 
brought to Ilong-kong. The price varies 
from 1000 dollars down to 200 per pecul, 
according to quality. 

The export of tortoise-shell from Madras in 
1854 was lbs. 308, value Us- 2,204. At the 
Madras Exhibition, the epidermoid plates 
which overlap the back sliell of the murine 
turtles, transmitted from Travaiicore, were 
apparently fine plates. Another epidermal 
production, called tortoise shell, from Madura 
and other inland localities, was exhibited, 
but the specimens were of little value. McGiU 
livray says of the Caretta imbricata, produc- 
ing the greater part of the tortoise shell of 
commerce, and which is not rare in Torres 
Strait, that it is distinguished by having the 
posterior angle of each dorsal plate project- 
ing, so as to give a serrated appearance to 
the margin of the carapace which, in the 
present species, is quite smooth. The green 
turtle average 350 lbs each, and the Lawk’s- 
biUs about 250 lbs. Although a strong pre- 
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judice existed against the hawk’s-bill as an 
article of food, it is at least equal to the 
other. He saw newly hatched turtle running 
about in every direction, and among their 
numerous enemies, was a burrowing crab 
(Ocypoda ciir.sor) which runs with great swift- 
ness along the sandy beaches. Tortoise shell, 
to the extent of 7000 to 13.000 pounds, is 
brought from tho Celebes and other eastern 
islaiuls to Singapore. — McGiUivray Voyage^ 
VoL, L p. M. E, J. R. Morruon Com 
pendious JJescriptlnn. Craw/urd Viet, page 
43;^>. Journ. of the Iml. Archipel, vol, iii. No, 
IV. Jnne. 1840. Faulkner. Rohde MSS. 

TOllTUSA, called by the natives Tartons, 
the ancient Crtliosia. It is situated on the 
seashore, having a spacious plain extending 
round about it on its otlier sides.— 

Trandii^ v(d. 11. p, 70. 

TOUTIIICId/e. This family includes 
Cylindroplus maciilatiis, and C.rufus of 
(Jeyloii. 

T()]tTUK.S FJlANCriES. See Chelonia. 

^rOlBI'UliF. Many metliods of torture are 
still practised in Jiulia, more particularly the 
various modes of com])ressing and binding 
th« limbs and chest, and burning and brand- 
ing. Tho latter practice still lingers through- 
out the Bengal rresideney, and prints of the 
cliillnm ami luita sue by no means rare. 
— CaUnila Revaai) January 1871. 

TOUUN. in llajputana, this symbol of mar- 
riage consists of three wooden bars, form- 
ing an equilateral triangle, mystic in shape 
and number, and having the apex crown- 
ed with the enigies of the peacock ; it is 
placed over the portal of the bride’s abode. 
At Oodipoor, when tlie princes of Jossul- 
mir, Bikaner and Kisliengurli simultaiie- 
oinsly married thetu o daughters and thegrand- 
daughter of the Kana, the toruns were sus- 
pended from tlie battlements of the tripolia, 
or three arched portal leading to tho palace. 
The bridegroom on horse-back, lance iiiliand, 
proceeds to break tlie torui), torun-torna, wJiich 
is defended by the damsels of the bride, who 
from the parapet assail him with missiles of 
various kinds, especially with a crimson 
powder made from the llow’ers of the palaaa, at 
tho same time singing songs fitted to the 
occasion replete with double entendres. At 
length the torun is broken amidst the shouts 
of the retainers, when the fair defenders retire. 
The similitude of these ceremonies to others 
in the north of Europe and in Asia,increa8e3the 
list of com-affinities,and indicates the violence 
of rude times to obtain the object of affee- 
tioii ; and tho lance, with which the Bajpoot 
chieftain breaks the torun, has the same 
emblematic import as the spear which, at the 
marriage of the nobles in Sweden; was a neoes- 
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sary implement in the furniture of the marri- race of men has yet entirely freed itself, but 
age chamber. We discover in this em- he superinduces on it a belief' in bein^ of a 
blein the origin of the triumphal arches of higher arid less material nature. In this 
antiquity, with many other rites which may be stage everything may be worshipped— trees, 
traced to the Indo-Scythic races of Asia, stones, rivers, mountains, the heavenly bodies, 
The toriin, in its original form, consisted of plants, and animals. A family, for instance, 
two columns and an architrave, constituting which was called after the bear, would come 


the number three, sacred to Hari the god of 
war. In the progress of the arts, the architrave 
gave way to the liiiidii arcfi, which consisted 
of two or more ribs without the keystone, the 
apex being the perpendicular junction of the 
archivanlts ; nor is the arc of the turnii semi* 
circular, or any segment of a circle, but with 
that graceful curvature whicli stamps with 
originality one of the arches of the Normans, 
who may have brought it from tlieir ancient 
seats oil the Oxus, whence it may also have 
been carried within the Indus. The cromlech, 
or trilithic altar, in the centre of all those 
monuments, called druidic, is most probably a 
toruii sacred to the sun god Helen ns, like 
Hur or Bal Siva, the god of battle, to whom, as 
soon as a temple is raised, the t(»rmi is 
erected, and many of these are ex(]nisitely 
beautiful . — Noriheni Antvin.itii‘s. Tod's Ra^ 
jasthau, vol. I. p. 271. 

TOUYA. Hind, A variety of mustard 
seed. 

TOS. Hind. Abies Smithiaim, the Hima- 
layan spruce, also Abies or Picca Webbiana. 

TOSA, of Nepaiil, llordcLim hcxastichon, 
Linn. 

TOSALI. See Tiiscripticiis. 

TOSHA. A vow or o'olaiion. 

TOSHA-KHANA. Hind, The wardrobe 
of royalty. 

TO-SilAK. IIuM). A mattrass. 

TOSIMAIDAN. See Kashmir. 

TOTA. Tel. Totam. 'I’am, A garden. 

TOT A HA LI It A K AS A. Tkl. Colocasia 
Indica, Voi(ft. Aiuin Indicum, lloxb. 

TOTA bULA OONDA. Tel. Mucuna 
utilis, Wall. 0 

TOTA KUEA, or Periigu tota knra, Tel. 
Amarantus oleraceus, A. tristis, and other 
cultivated kinds. 

TOTAL VADI. Tam. Mimosa pudiea. 

TOT AN US CALI Dins. Common lied- 
shank of Europe, Asia; very common in India. 

Totanus fnscua. Spotted iled-shaiik of 
Europe, Asia ; common in India, 

Totanus glottis. Green-shank of Europe 
Asia, Africa, Australia; stragglers obtained 
in N. A morion, very common in India. 

TOTA VEMU. Tel., also Chiku velaga. 
Decliptera parvibracteata, JVees. 

TOTEM. All early stage in religious 
progress, is that which may be called tote- 
luism. The savage does not abandon his 
belief in fetichisiD; from which indeed no 
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to look on that animal first with interest, thga 
with respect, and at length with a sort of awe. 
The habit of calling children after some ani- 
mal or plant is very common. In China also 
tlie name is frequently that of a flower, animal, 
or such like tiling. In India, amongst the 
slave girls of the maliomedan harems, the 
nargas, the sosan, the narcissus, the lily, 
itc., arc in common use as names. In 
Australia we seem to find the totem, or, as it 
is tliere called, kobong, almost in the very 
moment of deification. . Each family, says 
Sir G. Grey, adopts some animal or vegetable 
as their crest or sign, or kobong as they call 
it; but it is more likely that these Lave 
been named after the families, than that the 
families Iiave been named after them. A 
certain mysterious connection exists between 
the family and its kobong, so that a member 
of the family will never kill an animal of the 
species to which his kobong belongs, should 
he find it asleep ; indeed, ho always kills it 
reluctantly, and never without affording it a 
chaiiee of e.sc;q)o. This arises from the family 
belief that some one individual of the species 
i.s their nearest friend, to kill whom would 
he a great criinCj and to be carefully avoided. 
Similarly, a native of Australia who has a 
vegetable for his kobong, may not gather it 
under certain circumstances, and at a parti- 
cular period of tlie year. Hero we see a 
certain feeling for the kobong or totem, 
though it does not amoimt to worship. lu 
America, on the other hand, it has develop- 
ed ifito a veritable religion. .So also among 
the Khonds of India, the different tribes take 
their designation from various animals, as the 
bear tribe, owl tribe, deer tribe, &c. The Kol 
)f Nagporo also are divided into ‘ kcclP or 
clans, generally called after animals, which, in 
consequence, they do not eat. Thus the eel, 
hawk, and heron tribes abstain respectively 
from tlie flesh of these animals . — Lubbock 
Origin Civile 173. 

TOTILLAGASS. SiNGfi. Calosaiithcs 
Indica, lilinne. 

TOTTE. See Tibet. 

TOTTENHAM. Sco Lightning conduc- 
tors. 

TOTTI, of the Tamul people, is a village 
servant who waits upon the villagers. The 
domestic Totti docs the humblest part of the 
house work. 
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TOUK. 


TOTTYAR. a race of Coimbatore, who set- 
tled there from the north. 

TOU. In the midst of a Tartar camp is a 
standard formed of a long pike, to which 
are attached seven white yak*s tails, one 
above another. These standards are called 
ton by the Chinese; and, doubtless> it is 
from them that the name of the Turkish 
standard, the ** toug” has been derived. 

says Cuvier, **with the tail of the 
yak, a kind of small buffalo with a long- 
haired tail, like that of the horse, itself a 
native of the mountains of Tibet, that 
those standards were first made which are 
still in use among the Turks.” — Regne Ani- 
mal, voh I. p. 270. Uuc'& Christianity, voL 
l.p. 121. 

TOUBA TREE, of the mahomedans, a 
fabulous tree which is mentioned in the Koran. 

TOUCAiNIBASO. See Token besseys. 

TOUK-KY-AU. Burm. Pentaptera arjuua. 

TOUK-YAT ^ ? See Dyes. 

TOUK-TA. Burm. Taccapiniiatifida, Linn. 

TOULA. See Kouren. 

TOU LOUP, a winter-dress of the peasants. 

TOUNBEIN, Burm. Artocarpus mollis, 

Wall. 

TOUNG. Burm. A hill ; wild, uncultivated. 

TOUNG-BEN. Burm, Artocarpus echi- 
nata, Roxb. The timber is equally lasting with 
Thengan, but scarcer than the latter and of 
size to afford a large canoe. In Amherst, 
it is used in boat- building and for making 
carts. It is a strong, heavy wood, well adapt- 
ed for handles of tools, &c. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

TOUNG-BUAUT. Burm. In Tuvoy, a 
rough, knotty wood, used for knife and spear- 
handles. — Mr. Blundell. 

TOUNG BHIEN. Burm. A light porous 
wood of Tavoy, used for common carpentry. — 
Mr. Blundell. 

TOUNG BYE-NAY. In Tenasserim, a 
brittle short-grained wood. Not the moun- 
tain jack, though similar to it in name ; maxi- 
mum girth 5 cubits, maximum length, 30 
feet. Scarce, but found along tlie banks of 
rivers all over tbe provinces. When seasoned 
it floats in water. — Gaptam Dance. 

TOUNG-BYENG. Burm. In Tavoy a 
kind of red saul. — Mr, Blundell, 

TOUNG-BYIOU. Burm. A close grained, 
brown shaky wood of Tavoy. 


Tavoy, where it is called ^Red Jarool ; used in 
boat-building. — Mr, Blundell. 

TOUNG-KA-THEEL. Burm. Erythrina 
Indies, Lam. 

TOUNG-MA-YOA. Burm. A tree of 
Mouhnein, wood smooth, and used by the 
j Burmese as a slate or writing board. — Cal, 
Gat. Ex. 1862. 

TOUNG-PEING-NAI. Bupm. Artocar- 
pus ecliinata, Roxh. 

TOUNG-THA-KIIWA. Burm. In Am- 
herst, this is a capital wood for any purpose ; 
used for gun-carriages or gun-stocks.— 

Ex. 1851. 

TOUNG-TFIA-BYIOU. Burm. In Am- 
herst, a kind of Acacia used for house posts ; 
it is a strong, red, heavy wood. — Gat. Ex. 
1851. 

TOUNG-THA-LAY. Burm. Garcinia, sp, 
G. cowa ; G. Koxburghii, R. W. 

TOUNG-THAU-GYEE. Burm. In Am- 
luTst, a hard compact wood of a dark brown 
colour. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

TOUNG-THU. A tribe, occupying the 
valley of Salwyn, from lat. 18° to Jat. 20^ N. 
The Toiingthu dwell between the Setang and 
the Salwiii and in Amherst Province, and 
are in their dialect more closely connected 
with the Yuma languages than with the Bur- 
man. Tlie Toungthu lias a large glossarial 
agreement with Karen, but it has special affl- 
nities with the Kumi and other Yumi dialects, 
and particularly with tlie Khy-eng. The 
Toungthu are islainized Chinese and are said 
to resemble the Anamese, but as their dress 
resembles that of the Anainese, this may 
create deception. Those who occupy a portion 
of province Amherst, are the only people 
there who understand the plough. This has 
a metal blade. They are esteemed good cul- 
tivators. 

TOUNG-ZA-LAT. Wi ightia species. 

TOUN-KA-T^ET. Burm. A tree, one 
of the Leguminosae, not uncommon on the 
hills of British Burniali, wood used for ca- 
noes. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 45 ; in a full 
grown tree on good soil, the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch is 50 feet, and 
the average girth, measured at 6 feet from the 
ground, is 10 feet. — Dr, Brandis, CaL Cat, 
Ex. 1862. 


TOUNG-DA-LAI. Burm. Garcinia sp., G 
cowa, G. Koxburghii, McGltlland, 

TOUNG-GA-LA. Martaban. Ancistro- 


TOUN-NEIN-NAI. Burm. Artocarpus, 
species. 


TOUPAT KURUNDU. Singh. Cinna- 


lobus carneus, Walh 

TOUNG HOO. A town and military 
cantonment on the Sal win river in British 
Burmab: See Pegu, Karen. 
TOUNG-KHA-RAY. Buem. A wood of 
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mon. 

TOUR. 

Cajanus Indicus, 
Ti.gari, 

Pigeon Pea. 
Large l)hal, 


Can. 

Eno. 


Cytisus cajan. 
Toordbal, 
Thovary Furpoo, 
Kandi papu, 
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TOURMALINE, 


TOWNI. 


This is sown in fields at the commencement 
of the rains in June, and sometimes much 
later ; it is ripe in December, The seeds are 
sometimes ground into fiour, or split like dry 
peas : for the latter, they are an excellent 
substitute There ar«? several varieties, which 
sell from 30 to 40 seers for the rupee. Is 
partly sown along with ragi like bulliir, and 
partly in full in dry lands. The quantity of 
it grown in Mysore is not sufficient for the 
wants of the people, and it is consequently 
largely imported into that district from Bara- 
mahal and IMlary. 

TOUUGOUTH. SeeKalkas. 

TOURMALINE is a corruption of the 
Ceylon name. The colours of tourmaline 
are generally dull, and so dark as to appear 
nearly black. It varies, too, very much in 
transparency. On account of its property of 
polarising light, it is used largely in the 
manufacture of polarising instruments. 

Lyncurium is supposed to be the ancient 
name for common tourmaline ; and the red 
variety was probal»ly called Hyacinth. 

Yellow tourmaline. — Among the Ceylon 
diamonds which are seen for sale in Moulmein, 
is a yellow tourmaline reseinbling topaz. 
The yellow tourmaline from Ceylon is but 
little inferior to the real topaz^ and is often 
sold for that gem. 

White tourmaline. — An occasi(mal crystal 
of white tourmaline is seen aiinaig the crys- 
tals of the black variety in specimens from 
the Shan states. White jewels of an in- 
ferior quality are often olTered for sale in 
Moulmein under the name of (’eylon dia- 
monds, but they :ive usually made from green 
tourmaline. White tourmaline is a rare 
mineral, but the green variety being common, 
the jewellers by exposiim it to heat, expel its 
color, and it becomes white. 

Red Tourmaline^ or Ruhellile, occurs in 
Ceylon, Biirrnah and Siberia, also con- 
stitutes a fine stone, and of great value when 
it is free from cracks and flaws. The finest 
known specimen of this gem, now in the collec- 
tion of minerals in the British Museum, Room 
III, case 40, is of uncommon form and di- 
mensions, and was presented to Colonel Sym- 
es by the King of Ava, when on an embassy 
to that country. They have all the richness 
of colour and lustre belonging to the ruby, 
though measuring an inch acro.'.s, A Sibe- 
rian specimen of this variety, also in the Bri- 
tish Museum, is valued at 500/. The 
yellowish grey and hyacinth brown varieties 
are chiefly brought from Ceylou, and the 
smoky green and blue from Brazil, on which 
account they are often called Brazilian eme- 
ralds and sapphires. 
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Schorlf or black tourmaline, is found in 
Madura in great abundance, also in quartz 
near the mouth of Tavoy river on the east side, 
and also at the foot of the eastern mountains 
near the head waters of the Dahgyaine, north- 
east of Moulmein. In both places the crystals 
are numerous, and in Tavoy they are large, 
but not so handsome as seen iu foreign speci- 
mens- 

Green tourmaline^ when clear and fine, 
is valuable for gems, and specimens which 
cannot be distinguif^hed by the eye from 
beryl, are brought with the Ceylon diamonds; 
green tourmaline may be ascertained by a 
very simple test, for beryl scratches quartz, 
but tourmaline is scratched by quartz. — 
Mason> Dana^ Manual of Mineralogy. Bris^ 
tow Mineralogy^ p. 386. 

TOUUMKT. Chakfir is a country bound- 
ed on the east by Jesbekten, on the west by 
Tourmet, and by the Sooniot district on the 
north. In this Chakar district is the city of 
'lolo-Noor (seven lakes) called by the Chinese 
*' Lama Mias,*’ hy the Mongols ‘^Nadaii Omu,*' 
by the Tibetans “Sat Doom’* On the French 
map the place bears the name of “ I^aiman 
Soome.” — Rrinsep's Tibet, Tartary and Mon- 
golia, p. 39, 

TOURNEFORTIA, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the natural order Boraginacem, The 
species forming small shrubs or herbs, are 
about 50 in number, diffused through the West 
Indies, S. America, Indian islands, and India. 
— Voigt. 

TOURNE.SOL. Fa. Litmus. 

TOU TCIIOW. Dio.^^corea batatas. 

TOUW WERK. Dut. Cordage. 

TOVARAY. Tam. Cnjanuslndicus. Spring. 

TOVARI MANNU CHETTU. Tel. 
Tovari is Cajaiiiis. but the word mannu sig- 
nifies the earth, and the Sanscrit name Tuva- 
rika is said to be fragrant earth. 

TOW A. A river near Hoshiingabad. 

TWALLAM. See Tin. 

TOWELS of different sizes are made 
in the districts of Cuddalore, Cltingleput, and 
in the outskirts of Madras, of a quality equal 
to those of English manufacture. 

TOWER of Maiiikyala. See Buddha. 

TOWQ. A collar or ring, worn round the 
neck. 

TOWN!. Tam. Taniki mara, Malayalum. 
This Malabar and Canara tree grows to about 
three and a half feet in diameter, and from 
thirty to forty-five feet long ; it is of a whitish 
colour, and is used by the natives for catama- 
rans, canoes, &c. It produces a fruit used 
as a purgative in cases of fever, <kc.; the timbev 
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TRADESMEN. 


TRAOA. 


is not dtirable or of much Forests India, the family or caste separation of 


of Malabar and Canara, 

' TOVVN-PI-NK Hurm. In Tavoy, a good 
wood, used iu boat building. — Di\ Wallich, 
TOWRU. Tam. Tkl. Toguni, bran. 
TOVVTAL, The Mulayala name of a tree 
which gr»»wa to about two feet in diameter 
and thirty feet high. It is remarkably light 
but not very durable, and is used by the 
natives for catamarans, — Edt/e. M. and 0. 

TOXOTKS JACULATOR. Pallas, ap- 
pears to be the fish described by MM. 
Cuvier and Valenciennes from :i drawing in 
the series, formerly in tlie late Colonel Par- 
qiihar’s possession, 'flie food of several 
examined, consisted of remains of crustacca. 
In the Straits of Malacca tin’s fish occurs, 
but not numeroiisly, at all seasons. It is 
eaten by the Malays, who rec'nd its habits 
ill the denomination, ikan, signifying a fish, 
fiumpitan, a blow-pipe, 

TOY CART. A Sanscrit play, the Mrichi- 


kata, by 

Kalid 

asa, ti 

aiislatcd by P 

rofessor 

Wilson. 





TOYS. 





Spilgoed, 


Ut:t 

^fayinau, 

Malay. 

Joiiets, Himbelotss, 

Fu. 



Spielzeng, 


Gku. 

TiiiKiHi^an, 

Tkks. 

Spielsachen, 


., 

Shai-i-l»a’//i, 

Kiiiiiakrca, 


GiJZ. 

Ignisbki, 

Kus. 

Kliel, also 

Kil- 


Oije.s, JngiK'tes 


lowni, 


Hind. 

(1(5 luimiDS, 

Sp. 

7’rastulli, 


Ir, 

Roiinninal, 

Tam 

Parmayiiian 

, Malav. 

Roiiiiiuilu, 

Tll 

May in, 


»> 




Play-things for children to amuse them- 
selves. 


TRADE8.MEN. The tradesmen and arti- 
zans of India are mostly all associated in 
classes, or sects, or castes, who do not inter- 
nlarry and seldom eat with others. Amongst 
these may be named the jjanjara or waiider- 
ing grain-merchant ; the Jjliatlliari or cook ; 
Chichri or scavenger ; the Dhor or currier 
and leather worker; Dhangar or she[)herd ; 
Erkal-vadii or basket maker ; Ooali or dairy- 
man ; Kalrtigar or tinner ; Ivassar or brazier ; 
Khanjar or poultryman; Ladaf or cotton seller; 
Lar-kassaior beef saIe.sman;L d begior scaven- 
ger; Lobar or blacksmith; .Mookre or rncalman; 
Muchi or leather worker ; llangrez or dyer ; 
Saikalgaror cutler; and Sonar or gold-smith. 
There are many wandering trade.smen tribes, 
mostly predatory. The black-smith, gold- 
smith, brazier, carpenter, and stone cutter are 
styled tlie five artizaii castes, komsahi, or 
kansala, in contradistinction to the five learned 
castes. The artizaii castes all wear the poitu or 
sacrificial cord ; they do not revere brahmins, 
and they carry their dead to the grave,and inter 
them in a sitting posture. The names for the 
various trades vary in the several languages 
of the East Indies, but throughout British 
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trades prevails. In further India and the 
Eastern Archipelago, where the system of 
caste does nob prevail, some avocations as the 
butcher, the leather worker, the burier of the 
dead, are deemed unclean. 

TRADESCANTIA, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the Commelynaoae, or Spider-wort 
tribe, natives of America and India ; twelve 
species occur in tbe East Indies. T. axillaris 
is used in India as an external application 
in ty mpaiii tis. — Voigt, 

TltADE-VVlNDS are winds which blow 
continuously from one direction, and are .so 
called because of tbe facilitie.s which they 
afford to trade by sea. They differ from 
mon.soons, which blow one-half of the year 
from one direction, and the other half from 
an opposite or nearly oj)posite directior,. There 
are two trade-winds, tbe north-east on the north 
of the equator, and the south-east to the 
s«)uth ; and like all wnnds, these aie put in 
motion by tbe heat of the sun, and directed 
by tlie daily rotation of the earth. The belt or 
zone of the 8. E. trades is broader than that of 
the N. E. trades; its current even crosses the 
equator, and invades the belt of the N. E. 
trades, and discharges itself into the region 
of equatorial calms. Ships sailing on the 
ocean, calculate on meeting the tradewinds 
and mon.soons jn certain parallels of latitude, 
and sail for weeks with their ropes and sails 
unaltered. When the IST. E. and S. E. 
trades meet, tlie equatorial calms arc pro- 
duced, ill which constant rain prevails ; 
it is the condensed vapor of the ocean. 
Trade-winds, in the Pacific Ocean, blow 
from tlie^. E. between 9^^ and 27' IST. hit., 
and from the 8. E. between 3^ and 25' S. 
hit. ]5ut tliere is on the polar side of the 
north enst trade-winds an immense area of 
arid plains for the heat of the solar ray to 
beat down upon, also an area of immense 
precipitation. These two sources of heat 
Indcl back the north-east trade winds, as it 
were, and when the two are united, as they 
are in India, they are sufficient not only to 
hold back the north-east trade-wind, but to 
rever.se it, causing the south-west monsoon to 
blow for half tlie year instead of the north- 
cast trade . — Maarifs Physical Geography, p. 
103. See Cyclone, Hurricane, Monsoon. 

TRAFALGAR. A word of Arabic deriva- 
tion, from Tarf el Gharb, the side or skirt of 
the West, it being the most occidental point 
then reached by Arab conquest. — BarlonkS 
Pilgrimage to Meccahy Vol. I., p. 9. 

TRAQA. Hind. A self-immolation practised 
by bards and charans, the self-shedding of 
blood by a bard to enforce his demands. Thero 
prevailed iu India a practice of hiring a per- 
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TRAGIA CANNABINA. 


TRAI BIDOK. 


son of a religious class, geuerally of tbe bard or 
bhat tribe, to threaten to injure himself unless 
redress were giveo. The person so hired 
threatened to kill or wound himself, or some 
other person, unless the demand he made were 
complied with. It has been put down by 
law. 

TRAGACANTH. 

f^amagh ul aswad, An. rpayaKav^a Gu. 

Saiuagh-ul-katira, „ Kattira, Guz. Hind. 
Kasira, ,, Kathila « 

ICatira, ,, TragacautUa, Lat. 

,(Jum tragacanth Eng. Kum, Tkiis. 

,, Hragou, ,, Vadoinocottaypisini.TAM 

Goiimii astraganti, Fk. Badaiu vittu banka, Tel. 

Traganth, Oer. 

The gum tragacanth of commerce is a 
product of several plants. Tournefort adduced 
as it source, A. creticus of Lamarck, a native 
of Mount Ida in Crete. Labiliardierc describes 
A, gummijei\ a native of Mount Libauos iu 
Syria. Olivier names 4. inhabiting Asia 
Minor, Armenia, and northern Persia. In 
Crete and surrounding islands, this gum is 
gathered about the end of June from the 
Astragalus tragacantha. Arab authors de- 
scribe it by the name kasira or katira, for 
which, in the nortli-west and in the peninsula 
of India, kateera is substituted. Produced by 
Cochlospermum gossypiuni, and in Pegu, 
according to McClelland, by several species of 
Sterculia. Dr. E. Dickson, when iu Koordistan, 
collected plants which ho ascertained to yield 
tragacanth. Dr. Lindley determined that the 
white or best variety is yielded by A. gum- 
mi fer, and the red or inferior kind by his A. 
strobilifenis. Dr. Dickson observed a third 
variety that gave gum tragacanth. Gum 
tragacanth is largely enij^loyed in calico 
printing, and it has many uses in the 
arts and in pharmacy. The finest kind oc- 
curs in twisted, vermicular, rounded or elon- 
gated pieces, almost transparent, whitish, brit- 
tle, inodorous, with a slightly bitter taste. 
It is also found in large tears, of a vermicu- 
lar form, a reddish colour, and mixed with 
impurities j the former, the vermiform, beiiig 
the variety usually brought to England, while 
the latter is commonly employed on the con- 
tinent. — McCulloch. Eoyle Materia Med. Mc- 
Clelland^ 0^ Shateghnessyj Ainslie, Waterston 
quoted by Faulkner. 

TRAGELAPHUS HIPPELAPIIUS. Og- 
iLBY, syn. of Portax pictus, the Nil-ghai of 
India. See Nilghai, Portax. 

TRAGIA CANNABINA. Linn. ; lloxh. 

Kanchkuri ke jar, Dux. 1 Sirru Caneburi, Tam. 
CaBagbinnie, Sans, j Chinna Dula-gondi, Tel. 
Kurunduti, Tag, | llevati dula gondi, „ 

The root. 

Sirroo canchuri Tsinna doolagondi 

vayr, Tam. vayru, Tel, 

Kanchkoori ki jar, Duk. Casaghinnie, Sans. 
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This plant, belonging to the order Euphor- 
biacese, occurs throughout British India. Its 
hair sting.<3 like 'that of the common nettle. 
The dried root has but little taste or smell, 
though with an agreeable odour when fresh. It 
is considered as diaphoretic and alterative, and 
is prescribed in decoctiou together with other 
articles of the same class. An infusion of it is 
also given in fever.— /I in.v. Mat. Med. p, 114. 
TIIAGIA INVOLUORATA. Linn. 


Bich’buti, 

Beng, I Dnstparisba, 

Sans. 

Bet-ya ? 

B[ruM. 1 CaiK'horie, 

Tam. 

(yanchnritt 

Eng. I Dulagondi, 

Tel. 

Sborigcnanj 

1, Malkal. I 



The root. 


Bicbiifcoo, 

Bkng, I ("aneborio root. 

Eno 

Cancbori« vayr. Tam. Busiparisba, 

Sans. 

Dulagondi 

vayroo U'kl. | 



Tlie hairs sting violently ; the roots are given 
by the hindu licrbalists, styled Baid, Vytia, 
and Yaida, as an alterative in cachexia and 
venereal diseases, for altering and correcting 
the luibit in cases of mayglium (cachexia) 
and in old venereal affections attended with 
anomalous symptoms, lllieede, speaking of 
the root, says, Condneit in febre ossiiim, 
ac servit pro prnritn corporis.'' He further 
adds in decocto data, urinam suppressam 
movet. — Ains. Mat. Mai p. 75. O'Shaugh. 
p. 652. 

TRAGO-CAiMELUS, syn. of the Nilgai, 
or Portax pictus. 

TRAGOPON. a genus of birds of the 
family Phasianidiu, T. dnvaucelli, Tem., now 
referred to the genus Pnerasia, is the Piicra- 
sia macrolopba of Lesson, the purkbas phea- 
sant of the Himalayas, and T. Hastingii, 
Vigors, is a synonym of Ccrioruis melanoce- 
phala, Gray., the Jiorned moiial or Argus 
plieasaiit of the Himalayas. — Jerdon. See 
Birds, Pliasianidm, Plieasants. 
TRACOPOGON PORRIFOLIUS. Linn. 

T. sativiis, Gai. | Salsify Eng. 

A plant of the order Mati icariacem, an excel- 
leiitvegetablecultivatedforits wdiite roots which 
are mild and sweet flavoured; requires culture 
similar to carrots ; held in high estimation by 
the French. The young shoots are sometimes 
used as asparagus, which in flavour they 
resemble. A native of England^ raised from 
seed . — J affrey. 

TRAGOPS BENNETTILsyn. of Antilope 
quadricornis, Ulainville^ See Antilope. 

TRAGOSITA MAURITTANA, a beetle 
from the Mauritius, largely distributed 
through means of the sugar bags. 

TRAGUS. See Rajpoots. 

TEAL PusiiT. Cucumis utillissimus. 

TRAI BIDOK, and Trai phum, are buddhist 
works of Siam. According to the buddhistic 
doctrine, matter is eternal, the existence of 
a world; its duration, destruction and reprO'^ 
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daction, all the various combinations and 
modifications to which matter is liable, are 
the immediate result of the action of eternal 
and self-existing hiAS. Tlie Trai Phiim is 
much venerjited in Siam. It ia not an original 
work, received among the immense collectioti 
of canonical budd hist books called I'raiBidok 
(in Barman, Bed egat), but a compilation made 
in the Buddhist era 2326. A. D. 1784, 
when the king of Siam, in the presence of 
his nobles and retinue, proposed a series of 
questions to the chief hierarch, priests and 
learned men, of which they were able to 
answer some but some they could not answer. 
— jfievd J. T. Jones in Journal Iiidiah 
Arrhipelago, Vol F*, A’o. XI. See Bud h. 
TllAiGGUMA. See Kush. 

TRAIL. A Japanese coin worth about 5s. 
16d. 

TRAMA. Hind, Caragana pygmiBa. 
TRAMPKL-THEIR. Geu. Camelua bac- 
trianus, Linn, 

TRAMWAY, a railway constructed for 
slow traffic. 

TKANQUEBAR, in lat. IV V N., long. 
79°5o'E., a town on the Coromandel coast, 
formerly a Danish settlement 

TRANNA. Hind. Vincetoxicum canescens. 

• TRANS, a Latin word in use amongst 
geographers of Europe, to indicate a country 
Oil the further side of rivers or mountains, as 
Trans Indus, Trans- Himalaya. Cis, another 
Latin word, is used to indicate the countries or 
region on the nearer side, as Cis- Himalaya, 
Cis-Indus. 

TRANS-INDIA. See India, 
TRANS-INDUS SALT-MINES. In the 
Bouthern Khuttuk hills are the salt-mines, 
situated near the villages of Buhadoorkheyl, 
Kurruck, and Lutumur. There is also a 
separate mine at Malgeen, a place lying east 
of Kohat. The headmen of these villages 
received a fixed percentage on the collections 
at the mines to obtain their good-will. The ' 
Sikhs never managed these mines at all. I 
They farmed them out to some local chief, 
and. left him to collect what he could. Under 
British rule, the control and working of the 
mines is in the hands of Government officers ; 
the salt ia excavated and sold at the mine at 
a fixed duty of two, three, and four annas per 
mauiid of 80 lbs., covering all expenses. See 
Khyber, p. 518. 

TRANS-JAVAN or Timori an, see India. 
TRANSMIGRATION. The Egyptians 
maintained that, after death, the immortal 
soul transmigrated into the bodies of birds, 
beasts, or fishes, and other animals, and 
that the gods took refuge in the bodies of 
animals, from the wickedness and violence 
cfmeu^ Pythagoras and after him Empe- 
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dokles adopted these doctrines, and accord- 
ing to Heraclides, Pythagoras used to say of 
himself that he remembered not only what 
men, but what plants and aiiimaln he bad passed 
through. Pythagoras said, he remembered 
that he had inhabited four bodies, and it ia 
him whom Virgil means in these lines. 

** Ipse nam nemini, Trojani tempore belli, 
Penthoides, Eupliorbns, enim.” 

and Etnpedokles declared of himself that 
he had been first a boy, then a girl, then a 
plant, a bird, and fish In the Tibetan 
bnd’dhist creed, the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion is shown, and final absorption into Bud- 
dha is put forward as the reward of a virtu- 
ous life. It follows that Buddha, with the 
Tibetans, is the divine being, who creat- 
ed all, and to whom all return, and that for 
the good there is no separate existence in a 
future world. There has been some misap- 
prehension regarding the Buddhas and Bodhi- 
satwas, the regeneration of the Grand Llama 
being considered as an exceptional case of 
a Buddha returning amongst mankind. Mr. 
Hodason truly calls the divine Llamas of Tibet 
Arhanta^ but he believes that a very gross 
superstition has wrested the just notion of the 
character to its own use, and so created the 
immortal mortal«i, or present palpable divini- 
ties of Tibet.” In the Nouv. Jour. Asiat. t. xiv. 
p. 408. ii, Fra Or.izio says that “ Lama sempre 
sara coll’ istessa anima del medesime Ciang- 
diub, oppure in altri cor pi.’’ Remusat was 
not aware of this fact when he stated “ Les 
Lamas du Tibet se considerent eux-ineraes 
comrae autaut de divinites (Bouddhas) incar- 
nees pour le salut des homes.” But the ex- 
planation which Major Cunningham received 
n Ladak, which is the same as that obtained 
by Fra Onizio in Lhasa, is simple and con- 
vincing. The Grand Llama is only are- 
enerated Bodhisatwa, who refrains from 
accepting buddhahood, that he may continue 
bo be born again and again for the benefit of 
Mankind. For a Buddha cannot possibly be ^ 
egenerated, and hence the famous epithet 
)f Sathagatha, " thus gone,” and Sugata, 
well gone,” or gone for ever. 

In buddhism, one of the established laws is 
the belief in metempsychosis or the migration 
of the souls of animated beings ; and the Ti- 
betans believe in six forms in which a living 
being may be reborn, viz., Lha, Tib, Deva, - 
Sansk, spirits or gods; Mi or men; Lha Mayin 
or evil spirits ; Dudo or Jobsong, brutes, 
beasts ; Yidaga, imaginary ir.onsters ; and as 
the inmates of Nyalba or hell, or Naraka. AU 
hindoos believe in the transmigration of souls. 

— Hodgson pp. 137, 138, Sonnerai'sToyage^ y 
p. 71. The BhiUa Topee by Major Cm'ning* 
ham^ pages 1 to 67, 
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TRANSOXIANIA» the Tajik aborigines though it has^ since then, been discovered 
are by the Turks styled Sart. n numerous other provinces of British 

TRANSTULSTI. See Semitic races. Mia. In Central India, volcanic rocks, are 

TRAO. hliNO. Fagopyrum esculentum. jbserved to spread east and west from Nee- 

TRAP, in geology, is a term applied to much in the form of basalt, basaltic green- 
old volcanic rocks which have flowed over itone, greenstone and greenstone amygdaloid, 
or between other rocks assuming the form of md southwards by Oujein and Saugor across 
stairs (trappa,Sw.,a8tair),and is distinguished ;he Vindhya, assuming the structure of 
as irruptive trap, overlying trap, interposed columnar basalt in the steep descent to 
trap, and trap dykes. Trap, in its miner- -he Nerbudda. The trap crosses this river 
alogical structure, is greenstone, hornblende, or and spreads over all the Aurangabad pro- 
basalt. The greatest outburst of trap in the vince down through Candeish and the 
world, is that which was first described by Concan to Bombay, and southwards to 
Colonel Sykes, as the trap foimation of the Malwan in latitude north, its southern 
Dekhan. Volcanic trap is said to be visible in limits being observed south of Punderpoor, 
the bed of the Jumna, near Allahabad, in through Bejapoor to the right bank of the 
latitude 25® north. In the ascent to Mus- Kistnah, in the valleys near Homnabad, 
soori, by Knerkoolee. granite makes a great where it is found beneath but never pene- 
eruption at the Chur Mountain, above trating the laterite hills south and east of 
12,000 feet high, on the southern slopes of Beder and at Maliarajahpettah, thirty miles 
the Himalayas. But near Gungotri, at the west of Hyderabad. The eastern edge of this 
source of the Ganges, is described to be the vast tract of trap rocks, after crossing the 
grand granitic axis of the Himalayas, and Nerbudda to the south, skirts the town of 
one of the greatest and most magnificent out- Nagpore in Berar, passes Nandeir, and to the 
bursts of granite in the world. It traverses westward of the city of Hyderabad to its 
these mountains in numerous veins — west- southern limit, just mentioned. South of this, 
wards towards the Barenda pass, and east- as well as to the eastward, the trap only ap- 
wards towards Kainet, Nandadevi and Naiida- pears as great dykes, from fifty to a hundred 
kot, upraising the metamorphic schists which yards broad, which run east and west parallel 
form the highest peaks of the snowy range, with each other. These dykes can often be 
Lower down, on the southern slopes of those traced for a hundred and fifty miles together, 
mountains, from 8,000 to 1,500 feet in height bursting through the granite and other rocks, 
uplifted stratified rocks rest on the gneiss anc tearing the highest of the hills asunder and 
granite, consisting of hornblende rock and filling the chasms and crevices with its dark 
slate, limestone, sandstone, great beds of , and compact structure. In these dykes the 
quartz, clay, mica, chlorite, and talc slates, elements of the trap rock assume a variety of 
and lower still, at altitudes of 3,000 to 2,500 appearances, greenstone, porphyritio green- 
feet above the level of the sea, gravel, bould- stone, basaltic greenstone, hornblende rock, 
era, marl with coal, recent clays and sand- and basalt; they are particularly numerous in 
stones from the 8ewalik or Sub-Himalayan Hyderabad, the Balaghaut, Ceded Districts, 
mountains. It is in these hills that ex- the Carnatic and Mysore, almost to the south- 
tensive fossil remains were discovered, and ern cape of the peninsula, and with very rare 
the low alluvial tract, known as the Terai, is exceptions, run due east and west.— fiaZ/uw/i 
the valley formed by the junction of the Barometrical Sections of India. 

Sewalik with the Himalayan inclined rocks. TKAPA. A genus of plants belonging to the 
To the south of this, the highest parts of Sub-order Trapese, the Hydrocaryae water-nut 
Central India occur along the Aravalli moun- tribe of plants, of which there are 1 genus 
tains and the Vindhya range, from 2,300 and 5 species. I of Europe, Siberia, 3 from the 
to 3,000 feet in altitude. There are, liere, East Indus, and 1 from China. There are 
three inclinations, the one declivity sinking two kinds, one with a hard thick shell, and 
from the Aravalli mountains towards the the other with only a soft skin. The for- 
valley of the Indus, another falls from the mer, when ripe, has the appearance of a 
Vindhya range northwards to the Ganges, bullock’s head, from two sharp spear-like 
and the third is southwards to the Ner- projections growing from it. The fruit when 
budda. Granite is here, also, the upraising boiled resembles a chesnut ; the seed is 
rock ; it bursts out at Oudeypore, Kaunmore, made int(‘ a coarse flour, and cakes are made 
Banawarrah, and Raj poor, through the gneiss, from it; both fish and tortoise feed upon the 
and mica, and chlorite slates, limestone and thin-shelled kind. In some parts of the 
sandstone. It was to the east of this central country, great care is taken to preserve the 
tract that the first great deposit of coal was seed for planting the following season, which 
found lining both banks of the Damoodah, ! is done by treading it into the beds of tanks 
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and such places. The fruit is fit to be taken 
at or about the close of the rains. They are 
sold iu all the bazaars, and form a considerable 
part of the food of the inhabitants of 
Cashmere, where it yields the Government 
12,000^. of annual revenue. Mr. Moorcroft 
mentions that Kunjeet Sing derived nearly 
the same share. From 96,000 to 128,000 
loads of this nut are yielded annually by the 
lake of Ooller alone. The nut abounds in 
fecal a. In China, the kernel is used as an 
article of food, being roasted or boiled like 
the potato, and where the water is very shal- 
low, a great part of it is covered with the 
Trapa, called “ling” by the Cliiiiese. Mr. 
Fortune saw three distinct species or varieties, 
one of which has fruit of a beautiful red 
colour. — Fortune, page 27. lloyle^ p. 211. 
Joffrey* O'Shaughnessy, p. 331. 

TKAPA BICORNIS. A variety, distin- 
guished from T. bispinosa by its two horns 
being recurved and very obtuse. It is rare- 
fully cultivated in lakes and ponds. — liozb. 
h428. 

TRAPA BTSPTNOSA. Linn. 

Singliara, Bbng. Hind. Qaunii Punjab. 

Slog. CuiN. Seringata Savs. 

Two-dpiued water Parike gadda Tel. 

caltrops Enq. Paudi gadda „ 

Pani-phal Hind. KuWjakam „ 

Karirn-polam Malkal. Sringa takamu „ 

This grows in both Peninsulas of India, 
in Bengal, Peshawar, Kashmir, in the Punjaub 
up to 5000 feet, and in Nepal. Its flowersare 
small, white, flowering in May and June, fruit- 
ing in the cold .season. Its fruit is sold 
in the bazar and eaten by the initives, and 
in China, the Punjab, Kashmir and Guzerat it 
forms an important article of food. During 
the hooly festival, its flour is mixed with a dye 
procured from the flowers of Butea froiidosa. 
The fruit in flavour resembles a chesnut, is 
eaten both raw and cooked, especially by the 
hind us of N. W- India, as it is phalahar, i. e., 
may be eaten in their fasts. It abounds so 
much in starch, that it may be easily separated 
from the seeds. In Kashmir, miles of the lakes 
and marshes, <fec., are covered with this plant. 
Moorcroft states that in the valley it fur- 
nished almost the only food of at least 
30,000 people for five months of the year, and 
that from the Wnlar lake, ninety -six to one 
hundred thousand ass-loads are taken annu- 
ally, the Government drawing 90,000 rupees 
duty on it, and maharajah Rungit Sing got 
more than a lakh of Company’s rupees from 
this. In the N.W. provinces, the cultivation 
of the species is extensively carried on by the 
Dhimar castes, who are everywhere fishermen 
and palankeen bearers, who keep boats for 
planting, weeding, and tending this water crop. 
The holdings of each cultivator are marked 
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out in the tank by bamboos, and they pay so 
much the acre for the portion they till. The 
rent paid f<*r an ordinary tank is about Rs. 
100 a year, but Rs- 200 or 300 are paid 
for a large tank. But the plants cause such 
an increase of mud, that a tank is quickly 
spoiled by them, and the cultivation is not 
allowed where the tank is required as a water 
reservoir. The singhara is planted in the 
month of June, and is ripe in Novertiber; the 
deej>er the water the better the crop. Green 
singhara sells at one miuirid of 24 seers per 
rupee, and dry at 18 seers per rupee. Sin- 
ghara flour sells at 8 and 10 seers per rupee. 
The produce of one seer of seed in a good sea- 
son is about 20 mainids. The water nut is as 
regularly planted and cultivated under a large 
surface of water, as fields of wheat or barley on 
the dry plains. The long stalks of the plants 
reach up to tlie surface of the water, upon 
which float their green leaves ; and their pure 
white Ihiwers expand beautifully among them 
in the latter part of the afternoon. The 
nut grows under the water after the flow- 
ers decay, and is of a triangular shape, and 
covered with a tough brown integument ad- 
hering strongly to the kernel, wliich is white, 
esculent, and of a fine cartilaginous tex- 
ture. Tile nuts are carried often upon bul- 
locks’ backs two or three hundred miles to 
market. Tliey ripen in the latter end of the 
rains, or in September ; and are eatable till the 
end of November. — lioxhargh i. 428, Voigt 35, 
Sleemau's Huinbles and RccolUclions of an 
Indian Official^ Vol 1, p. 102. Poivellf Dr, J, 
L, Stewart. 

TRAPA NATANS. The European spe- 
cies i.s said to he grown also in China. It 
is rermirkal)le for its fruit with 4 spines, be- 
ing of a blackish colour and large size, its 
seed is good to eat, whetlier raw, roasted, 
or in soups, and is somewhat like a chesmit 
in taste. It was known to the Romans by 
the name Tribulns. Pliny says (lib. xxi. c. 
58), “about the rivers Niliis and Strymon 
the inhabitfuits gather it for their meat.”— 
Eng. Gyc. Fortune, 27. Jlonigberger, 359. 

TRAPA QUADRISPINOSA, Roxb. This 
pl.nit is grown in Silhetf and its fruit is like 
that of T. bispinosa, Hoxb. FI, Ind, i, 430. 

TKAPOS, also Andrajos. Sp. Rags. 

TRAP TREE. A species of Artocarpus ? 
which furnishes the giitta used as bird-lime. 
The fibre of the bark is used for fishing liiieSf 
cordage, and nets at Singapore. — Royte, 

TRAP-TUFFA, A curious variety of trap^ 
tufia, sometimes white, sometimes greenish 
or purple, found in Bombay and many othev 
parts of India, resembles laterite in the 
quality of being easily cut when raised, after-* 
wards hardening on exposure to the air. It 
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it used as a building-stone, and suits well for 
basins, trouglis, and aqueducts ; it is not 
very extensively employed. 

TUAPU. Sans. Tin. 

TRASL Jap. Jav. Trassi. Malay. Bala- 
cbung. 

TliASTULLI. It. Toys. 

THAUBl^N. Gkk. Grapes. 

TRAVANGORE. A tributary kingdom 
in the S. W. part of the peninsula of India. 
Its population is 1,262,647 ; Europeans 112, 
East Indians 1,737, Roman Syriains 81,886, 
Syrians 209.123, Jews 114, Slaves 143,863. 
It is ruled by the Nair, a liiiidu race whose 
deaceiit is from the female side, a rule which 
most of the population also follow. The bulk 
of the population is hindu, but a considerable 
number of inabomeclans, called Moplah 
(Mapillai), also occupy the country, en- 
gaged in commerce. It is a fertile, well 
watered country, witli numerous marine la- 
goons. The rajah resides at Trevandruin. Tra- 
vancore, Cochin, Malabar, Ceylon, the Malay 
Peninsula, Chittaaong. Bengal, and Lower As- 
sam, correspond in climate to the Tropical and 
East- Indian Islands, Tropical Africa, Brazil, 
Guiana, West-Indies, and Florida. The inoun- 
taius of Travancore form an isolated mass at 
the extreme south of Malabar, which they 
separate from the districts of Tinnevelly and 
Aladura in the southern Carnatic. The Tra- 
vancore group of mountains thus presents a 
striking analogy to the island of ( -eylon in 
position and outline. Tlie main chain runs 
southward for 150 miles to Cape Comorin, 
with occasional deep depressions, and termi- 
jiate.s in a bold precipitous mass 3-4000 feet 
high, within three miles of the Cape itself. 
They are loftiest at the extreme north of the 
district, where they stretch east and west for | 
sixty to seventy n^iles, separating the di.stricts 
of Dindigul and Madura, and rising into peaks 
of 8-9000 feet, which overhang the plain of 
CoimbatA)re, and they retain aii elevation of 
5-6000 feet throughout their extent to the 
southward. The western coast of India in- 


they belong to the next division. The carda- 
mom hills, in Travancore, are the southern' 
continuation of the Western Qhauts. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, a valuable drug 
collection was exhibited from Tfavancore of 
241 specimens, Star Aniseed, Galls, Wood- 
Aloes, Butea Kino, True Kino, Matty Pal, 
the root of a Smilax, which was reported to be 
a good substitute for Jamaica sarsaparilla, 
Cocculus Indicus, Nux vomica, Zedoaria, Cro- 
ton tiglium, Aristolochia Indica, Curcuma 
montana, ike. Amongst the fibrous plants of 
Travaricore, are Ailanthus Malabaricus, Pa- 
roo-marum, Malayaliini, Crotahiria juncea, and 
the Agave Americana. Travancore was esti- 
mated by Hamilton to contain 6000 square 
miles. Bee Hindoo, India, Jews, Kerala, Ko- 
tiiur, Kranganore, Kummaler, Malabar, Nair, 
Polyandry, Tecr. 

TRAVANCORE FLAX. Crotalaria juncea. 

TRAGACANTM. The false tragacanth of 
commerce is the gum of Sterculia urens : 
another sort is that of Cochlospermum gossy- 
pium. See Gum Tragacantlj. 

TREBECK, a companion of Moorcroft, 
died at Muzar, a town of 500 houses within 
the limits of the khanate of Balkh. He left 
a favourable impression amongst the people 
of the countries through which he passed. 
Mr. Moorcroft set off on his journey at the 
end of 1819, accompanied by this young man, 
Mr. George Trebeck, only on the threshold 
of the world. — Moorcroft's Travels j i, p, 24, 

TREBIZOND is said to have been found- 
ed 707 B. C. by a colony from Sinope, the 
capital of Pontiis. It derived its wealth from 
the munificence of the emperor Adrian. It 
was taken and pillaged in the first expedition 
of the Goths from the Ukraine in the reign of 
Valerian. It now contains about 80,000 in- 
habitants. — Vigne, vol. i. p, 6. SeeKermanshah. 

TREBJE. Rus. Rags. 

TREBOL. Sp. Clover seeds. 

TREDA. Hind. A variety of sugar-cane. 


eludes Travancore, Cochin, .and Malabar, and 
comprises a strip of land of various width 
lying between the sea on the western side of 
India, and the range of Western Ghauts, which 
it includes. It is mostly undulating or hilly, 
almost everywhere covered with jungle of every 
description, from low bushes to the most lofty 
forest trees : most of the roads here too are 
lined with splendid avenues of banian, cashew, 
and various other fine trees. The climate is 
moist and comparatively cool. The Wynaad 
district, and generally the wooded parts bor- 
dering the summit of the ghauts, may also be 
included in this, which they resemble in cli- 
mate and productions, though more correctly 
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Slinjr. Ar. Mara. Malval. 

Naki. Bkng. Akak kaya. Main of 

PuliD. Bisaya, Lanun. Bornko. 

Malay. 

Pohun. A DANG. Kariiig. Pbakatan ,, 

iMurut of Boknko. Darakht. Pkrs. 

Ghidayau ? Can. Vrukebum. Sans. 

J’har. Duk. IIind.Mahr. Polm. Sea-Dyak of 
J’hara. Quz. ^ Borneo, 

J’hada. ,, Gaan, SiNonj 

Guas, Idaan of Bohn so. Marara, Tam« 

Keioh, Kayaii „ Cberri, ,, 

Pokoh, Malay „ Chettu, Tkl. 

Basob. Milan an of Manu, „ 

Borneo. 

With every ancient race in all countrie!! 
there have been sacred trees, such as the Treis 
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of Life of Paradise, the oak of the Druids^ 
the pipal of India, beneath whioh Vishnu 
was born, and the Tauba tree of mahommo- 
daiis. See Hosea iv. 13. The Chaldeans, 
Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, and Druids had 
each their groves, their elms, and their oaks, 
the Singhalese have still their Bo tree, and 
the brahmans their Kalpan tree. The reverence 
paid to trees seems nearly as ancient and 
widely diffused as any other form of super- 
stition. The Hebrew scriptures allude to 
it in many places ; we find it mentioned 
by Greek and Uomaii authors ; various anec- 
dotes respecting it occur in Eiistern manu- 
scripts. It was under the oak of Mirah 
that Joshua (Josh. xxiv. 26) set up the great 
stone containing the written law, and Abiine- 
lech was made king by the men of Shechem, 
(Judges ix. 6,) and possibly tiiat under which 
Rehoboatn (1 Kings xii. 1) met the people. 
Besides that which stood in the midst of the 
garden of Eden,” emphatically styled the tree 
of life” and another “ tlie tree of knowledge of 
good and evil,” the Biblical reader will recollect 
the idolatrous worship in groves, and under 
every green tree. The oak by Sbechem, under 
which Jacob hid all the idols and ttar- rings ; 
the oak near Bethel which marked the 
grave of Deborah, and was signilicantly 
called Allon bachuth ; the palm-tree under 
which another l^eborah, the prophetess, 
dwelt; the oak under wiiich sat the man 
of God” (I Kings xiii. 14) ; the oak in 
Ophrah, under which the angel of God ap- 
peared unto Gideon, and conversed with liim : 
these, and the oaks, poplars, and elms, because 
the shadow thereof is good ; aKso the hum- 
ble bush, in which the Lord revealed hiin.self 
to Moses in flaming fire on tlie mountain of i 
Horeb. (Exod. iii. 2.) We read al^o in Gene- | 
sis (xviii. 1) that the Lord appeared unto 
Abraham in the oaks, or at the oak of ^lamre, 
for so the Hebrew text and the Greek Septu- 
ngiiitf (TTpos T/j SpvL ry Mafi/3fjy) exhibit what 
in our English Bible is rendered ‘‘the plains 
of Mamre,” and mention is made of ‘*an oak 
that was by the sanctuary of the Lord” (Joshua 
xxiv.- 26). Amongst the Roinans, tree.s were 
consecrated to particular divinities. (Vir^. EcL 
vii. 61.) 

“ Populua Alcidflo gratiaaima ; vitis laccho, 
Formosa) myrtus Veneri ; sua lanrea PhoDbo.” 

Ill Pliny’s Natural History, (Lib. xii. Cap. 
1 “de arborum hoimre,”) we read that Arbo- 


wbich had just flowed from the expiring vie* 
tim, not unfrequently human. Lucan gives « 
description of the sacred wood near Massilia 
or Marseilles, (Phars. iii.) 

“ Lucas er'at lougo iiunqnam violates ab bbvo, 
Oiiinis et hiimania histrata cnioribus arbor, Ac.” 
Ovid mentions (Metam. Lib. viii. 669) 
the wreaths hanging from a sacred tree, and 
the addition of recent offerings ; 

“ e(piidem j)enflentia vidi 

Serta super ranios ; poiiensque receutia dixi,” Ac. 

And his story of Eresicthou, (Metam. Lib. 
viii), who impiously violated the ancient 
woods of Ceres, cutting down her sacred oak, 
which was in itself equal to a grove, and 
liung round with garlands, fillets and other 
votive offerings. 

‘ Ille stiani Cerealc nemus violasse sccuri 
Dicitur, et lucoa ferro temeraase vetuotos. 

Stabat in his iu^^eus annoso robore quercus, 
Uua,iiemus; vitta) inediam, memoresque tabellaj”! 
‘Sertaque cingebeut ; voti arguinenta potentis.” 

Statius (Theb. Lib. ii. 736, ike.) records a 
vow, promising that an hundred virgins of 
(yalydon, who ministered at the altars, should 
fasten to tlie consecrated tree chaplets or fil- 
lets, white and purple interwoven — 

“Centum ibi virgineis votno Calydonides aris 
AcUcas tibi rite faces, et ab arbore casta 
Nectaut purpureas nivoo discriniine vittas.” 

And the same poet gives an account (Theb. 
Lib. ix. 685,) of the celebrated Arcadian oak, 
sacred to Diana, but itself adored as a divi- 
nity, and so loaded with rustic offerings that 
there was scarcely room for the branches.” 
Nota per Arcadias felici robore sylvas 
Quercus erat, Trivia quam desecraverat ipsa 
Ejeotam turba nemorum, uuinenque colendum 
Fecerat 

Yix ramis locus,” Ac. 

There may also be noticed the velernosis in 
arhoribus tuenias of Arnobius {Conlr» Gent, 
Lib, i.), and the arbor vitfata, of Prudentius 
(Contra Sf/mmachuju, Lib. ii.) ; the sacred 
tree bedecked with fillets or garlands. 

Mr. Murier in the account of his “Jour- 
ney” (Vol. i. p. 230), mentions that close to 
the tomb of ft Persian saint was a small 
bush on which were fastened various rags 
and shreds of garments ; which were gene- 
rally fancied to have acquired from their 
vicinity to the saint, virtues peculiarly effica- 
cious against sickness. In the seventeenth 
century, it was remarked by Chardin at Ispa- 
han, that the religious mabommedans chose 
rather to pray under a very old tree. He 
noticed, also at Ispahan, a large and ancient 


rum genera numinibus suis dicata perpetuo Plane tree all bristling with nails and points, 
servautur ; ut Jovi esculus, “ Apollini laurus, and hung with rags, as votive offerings from 
Minerva olea, Veneri myrthus, Herculi popu- dervishes, who like monks of the Latin church, 
lus Ac.” Wreaths and fillets, and chaplets or were professed mendicants. Throughout all 
garlands were often suspended from the sacred Persia, adds Chardin, these darakhat-i-fazel 
branches, whilst among some nations the are venerated by the multitude, and they ap* 
practice prevailed of staining trees with blood, pear all stuck over with nails used in fixing 
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on them shreds of clothes and other votive 
offerings. Herodotus remarks that Xerxes, 
when crossing the river Meander, and proceed- 
ing on the road, to the city of Caliatebos, found 
a plane-tree, which on account of its beauty, 
he decorated with golden ornaments ; and 
leaving to guard it one of his troops, called 
tlie Immortals, advancedi on the next day, to 
Sardis the chief city of the Lydians. It is 
not merely in case of sickness, (though a very 
frequent occasion) that the modern Persians 
invoke the spirits 8U[*posed to dwell in cer- 
tain trees, by banging on the branches pieces 
tom from their garments ; but, on every 
undertaking which they deem of magnitude, 
such as a commercial or matrimonial specula- 
tion, the building of a new house, or a long 
journey, and now, as almost six hundred years 
ago, when Sadi wrote his work, offerings are 
daily made by votaries desirous of liaving chil- 
dren. A tree called in Persian Dib-dar, 
Div-dar, and Div-daru, which may be literally 
translated the “ Demon-tree/’ bears also, in 
Arabic, a name nearly equivalent, Siiajarat 
al jin, or “ Tree of the Genii and even 
Shnjarat Allah or “ God*s Tree,” a tree re- 
sembling the Kaj, or Sen uber- Hindi, a wild 
pine or Indian fir ; or, as some say, a kind of 
Sarv or Cypress. The Cypress tree of Serna 
in Lombardy is said to have been full 
grown in the time of Julius Cajsar. We 
have the Oak of Ellerslie, and the Conquerors 
Oak in Windsor Forest. And amongst 
ancient trees, we have the Baobabs of 
Senegal, the Eucalyptus of Tasmania, the 
Dragon tree of Orotava, the Welliiigtonia of 
California, and the Chesnut of Mount ^tna. 

The Bo tree at Anaraja{)ura in Ceylon was 
planted 288 years before Christ, and is now 
2150 years old. The 3 -ew trees of Fountain 
Abbey are believed to be 1200 years old. 
The olives in the garden of Getbsemane 
were full grown when the Arabs were 
expelled from Jerusalem, llushid ud Din 
writing A. D. 1310, mention^ the exist- 
ence of a tree at the confluence of the 
Jumna and the Ganges, which still exists, but 
is now enclosed by part of the fortifications. 

Amongst the Celts, the wychelm, elder, and 
mountain ash seem to have been regarded as 
possessing occult powers. Under the elm as 
well as under the oak, the Jews performed 
ceremonies and burned incense. Hos. iv. 13, 
Bzek. vi. 4-16, Is. i. 29 and Ivii. 6, 6. Asberab, 
rendered groves in 1st Kings xviii. 19, 2nd 
Kings xxiii. 7, was a wooden image, not in the 
human form. The planting of trees to afford 
shade to travellers is deemed an act of merit 
among the hindoos, and, in a hot climate like 
India, deserves to be classed among com- 
inendable actions. Some trees are also 
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considered as eaci'ed, and the planting of tbem^ 
therefore, deemed a religions act. The trees 
thus planted are generally the Ficue re- 
ligiosa, Ficus Indica, iEgle marmelos* Joneeia 
asoca, Mimiisops elengi, Ficus veuosa, FioilS 
glomerata, Dalbergia eisso, Xanthochymus 
pictorius, Melia azadirachta, Michelia cham- 
paca, Mesua ferrea, Borassus flabelliformis* 
At the time of planting these trees, 
no religious ceremony takes place, but 
when they are dedicated to public or 
sacred uses, the ceremony called prutisht’ha 
is performed. The person who plants one 
ushwut’iiu, one nimbu, two chumpuku, three 
nagukeshwuru, seven talu, and nine cocoa- 
nut trees, and devotes them with their fruit, 
shade, ilcc., to public uses, is promised heaven. 
Digging wells made a man famous iii patriar- 
chal times : a well, said to be Jacob’s well, 
existed in Samaria at the commencement of 
the Christian era. John iv. 6, 12. 

Throughout India, the worship of trees 
has been a very early and widespread super- 
stition, and continues up to the present day. 
Everywhere, from Tibet to Cape Comorin, are 
to be seen trees covered with rags. The de- 
mons in whom the non-Aryan races believe, 
are supposed to take up their dwellings in 
trees. TJie hindoos, who believe in spirit- 
worship, invoke tbeir deceased parents be- 
neath the banyan or pepul, the Indian and 
religious fig trees. The Neriuin odorum, 
Giiettarda speciosa, Calopbylluni inophyllum, 
Chrysanthemum indicum. Origanum marjora- 
luini and Artemisia astriaka, are sacred to 
Siva and Vishnu. Tiie Tulsi is sacred to 
Vishnu, the Bel to Siva, the Sharni and the 
Darlu to Ganpati. Every where in the East 
are to bo seen old and withered trees 
half covered with rags, fastened as votive of- 
ferings to the branches, entitled by the 
Persians, (iirakht M'azel, “ excellent or bene- 
ficial trees,” and held in superstitious venera- 
tion. 

In Palestine also sacred trees are covered 
with rags. There was an ancient legend, that 
on the borders of India where oracular trees of 
the sun and moon that foretold the place and 
manner of Alexander’s death, and the Chris- 
tian legend as to the Arbre sec, or Dry Tree, to 
which Marco Polo alludes, is probably that 
noticed by Klaproth from Chinese authori- 
ties, as on the N. W. frontier of the Cossaks 
of the Left, on the upper of the river Olio 
or Ori, to which, wlien the Cossaks pass, they 
kneel and worship. 

Groves of trees were planted by the ancient 
Egyptians within the court-yards of their 
temples, but the laws of Moses (Deut xvi, 
21,) forbade the Hebrews to plant any tree 
near the altar of the Lord, though the Alex-^ 
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afidrian Jews, in later times, planted groves 
near their eynagogues. Individual trees, 
throughout India, are regarded as habitations 
uf spirits both good and bad, and noonday is 
the particular period at which their evil in* 
fiueuce is exercised. In the Fiji islands, a 
line grove exists in the Rew-a district, near 
the Mission station of Mataisuva, and at a 
point of the coast termed Na VadraT«dii (the 
three screw- pi lies), probably from three Pan- 
danus odoratissimus trees having stood there. 
Leaving the Mission premises, and keeping 
along the sandy beach, an enormous yevu-yevii 
tree (liernaiidia sonora, Linn.) presents itself, 
forming a complete bower, which leads to a 
curious group of vegetable giants. A vener- 
able vuturakaraka (liitiTingtonia speciosa, 
Linn.) more tlian sixty feet high, has thrown 
out several huge branches, two of which form, 
ill connection with the stem, bold arches 
Ye.si (Afzelia bijuga, A. Gray), and Baka 
(Ficus) seem to have been those principally 
selected. The ye.si furnished the best timber 
of the islands, and may, as the most valued 
tree, have been thought the fit residence of a 
god, as there is nothing in its a[)pearat]oc 
that is extraordinary, the beech most nearly 
resembling it in look. These sacred groves 
and trees are not worshipped as gods, but, as 
in the Odin religion, are looked upon as 
places where cerUin gods Lad taken up their 
abode. 

Each of tlie Dii majores of the Iiindoos 
claims peculiar tree. The Bar, Ficus Iiidicus, 
is sacred to Siva. The pepul. Ficus religiosa, 
to Vishnu, and the Dak, Butea frondosa, to 
Brahma. The Israelites had a custom curi- 
ously in accordance with the hindu practice 
of bearing trees on appointed days, as appears 
from the command given in the 23rd chap, 
of Leviticus and the 40tli verse; And 
ye shall take you on the first day, tiie bouglns 
of goodly trees, branches of iialm trees, and 
the bimghs of thick trees, and the willows of 
the brook ; and ye shall rejoice before the 
Lord your God seven days." 

Travellers from Point de Galle to Colombo, 
in driving through the long succession of 
gardens and plantations of cocoa nuts which 
the road traverses throughout its entire extent, 
will always observe numerous fruit trees 
of different kinds, round the stem of which 
a band of leaves has been fastened by the 
owner. This is to denote that the tree has 
been devoted to a demon ; and sometimes to 
Vishnu or the Kattregam dewal. Occasionally 
these dedications are made to the temples of 
Buddha, and even to the Roman Catholic 
altars, as to that of St Anne of Calpentyn. 
This ceremony is called Gok-bandeema, the 
tying Off the tender leaf," and its operation 
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is to protect the fruit from pillage till ripe 
enough to be plucked and sent as an offering 
to the divinity to whom it has thus been 
consecrated. It is similar to the system of 
tabu of Polynesia. There is reason to fear, 
however, that on these occasions the spirit is, 
to some extent, defmuded of his due, as the. 
custom is, after applying a few only of the 
finest as an offering to the evil one, to ap- 
propriate the remainder to the use of the 
owner. When cocoanut palms are so preserv- 
ed, the fruit is sometimes converted into oil 
and burned befors the shrine of the demon, 

Tiie Bo-tree of the Cingalese, Ficus reli- 
giosa, is to he found within the precincts 
of every buddliist temple in Ceylon, and it is 
frequently met with in de.serted localities, or 
near the sites of ancient villages ; but the 
occiurence of a solitary lio tree, with its cir- 
cular buttress of stonework round the stem, 
imiiofites the existence, at some former period, 
of a buddliist temple in the vicinity. The 
planting of the Ho-tree in Ceylon, a ceremony 
Coeval with, and typical of, the introduction 
there of buddhism, is one of the most striking 
passages in the Mahawanso ; and a tree of 
unusual dimensions, which occupies the cen- 
tre of a sacred enclosure at Anarajapoora, is 
still reverenced as the identical one which the 
sacred biioks record to have been planted by 
Mehindn 307 years before the Christian 
era, consequently ill the year 1900, it will 
be 2207 years old. So sedulously is it pre- 
served, that the removal of a single twig 
is prohibited, and even the fallen leaves, 
as they are scattered by the wind, are col- 
lected with reverence as relics of the holy 
place. On the altars, at the foot of these 
.sacred trees, the bnddliists place offerings of 
flowers, and perf(*rm their accustomed devo- 
tions. An<)tiier account says, it was planted 
in the 18th year of the reign of king Deveni- 
platissa or B. C. 288. According to tradition 
it was beneath a Bo-tree thatUotama became 
aBuddh;i. • 

As in Judges iv. 5, ‘ And she dwelt under 
the palm tree of Deborah,' it is common for 
liiiidoos to plant trees in the names of them- 
selves and friends, and some religious inendi- 
cantH live for a considerable time under trees. 
The Kayoo To-joak in Singapore, is a dark- 
leaved sraall tree, to which superstition afiSxes 
a sacred character; most old and isolated 
trees are held to be kramat, or sacred, and 
small white flags are stuck up near them, and 
often propitiatory offerings made to the 
spirits supposed to reside on the spot. 

Nothing irritates Burmese people more than 
to cut down fruit trees planted by their an- 
cestors ; these are the only things they pos- 
sess in the shape of family heirlooms, which 
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descend from father to son, and from mother 
todaughter. Women weep over this kind ofde- 
structiou. 

The extension of fruit-bearing trees 
amongst the people, is one deserving special 
attention. Advantages must arise to the great 
mass of the population from increasing the 
capabilities of the country in this respect. 8o 
large is the consumption of wood for fuel 
tliafc, in the Meerut, Mozuffernugger, and Sa- 
haranpore districts, fine old mango trees, 
that form in groves (topes) tlie sole orna- 
ment of those parts, have been cut down. 
In Oudb, and in some parts of the North- 
western Provinces, the land revenue, it is be- 
lieved, is partially remitted on lands covered 
with groves. In the Central Provinces large 
Bums are annually spent in planting frets, 
but hitherto, except in some cases, the opera- 
tions have not been very successful, as the 
climate militates very much against the estab- 
lishment of trees unless they are constant- 
ly watered, and this is a most expensive ope- 
ration. In Berar, revenue is remitted on land 
covered with plantations, but as under the 
ryotwaree system of land revenue, the trees, 
alter 20 years, become, by the terms of the 
settlement, the projierty of the holder of tiio 
land, there seems no legal power of preventing 
their being cut do<\’n. In the Punjab, which I 
is the most denuded of trees of any (»f the pro- 1 
vinces of Upper India, Government is now 
spending nearly a lakh of rupees annually 
by direct agency on plantaticiiis. In the 
North-west Provinces also, a special officer j 
has been appointed for the propagation of i 
fruit trees at Kaimekhett, for distribution over 
the country. Trees are of recoj;iiized value 
in inducing rain-fall ana in preserving mois- 
ture. — Ouseii/s Travels, voL i. p. sis, 387. 
Tennent, Elliot's History oj India. If 07 (^5 View 
Of the Hindoos, voL ii. p. 83. Quarterly Review, 
July 1868. Fiji Islands. Fostans' IVesleni 
India, vol. ii. p. 178. Tennent's Chriitianity 
in Ceylon, p, 231-32, 335. Ilarfly's Eastern 
Monachism, p, 434. Cameron. Milne)'' s 
Seven Churches. See Inscriptions. 

TREEAQ-FAROOQ, of the bazars, is sold 
in little canisters, on which is printed in Per- 
sian, the Theriakh of Aiidromachi, &c. Marru- 
biuni vulgare, Linn., and Teucriurn chamm- 
drys, W., are two of the ingredients. See Mi- 
' thridatiira. Tiriaq. 

TREE FERN. Alaophila gigantea, Wall., 
also Cyathea arlH»rea. 

TREE GALANGA. See Camphor- wood. 
TREE ISLAND, in lat. 1° 7J' N., a bayk 
.of rocks west of Singapore. 

■ TREE-LIKE-HIPPOCBATEA. Hippo- 


TREE LIKE JASMINE. Jasminam ar- 
borescens. 

TREEYAQ, or Tiriyaq. Hind. See Tree- 
aq faruq. 

TREFOIL. ALEXANDRIAN, Eno. 
Trifolium Alexaudrinum. 

TREFOIL CINNAMON. See Cinnamon. 

TREKHAN. Hind, of Hazaua. Acer cul- 
tratum, inaple^ also A. creticuin. 

TREL. HixND. 1 Dew. 

TREMAL. Hind. Ficus Roxburgliii. 

TREiVIO. Hind. Ephedra Gerardiana. 

TREE OF LIFE. The earliest representa- 
tions of this are the date-palm, the fig, and 
the pine or cedar. The date palm is figured 
as a tree of life on an ancient Egyptian 
sepulchral tablet, certainly older than the 
loth century B. C., now in the Berlin Museum. 
The cross amongst Buddhists and Manicheans 
is symbolic of the tree of life. It is describ- 
ed in the scriptnre.s as growing in a garden 
planted by the hand of God, and it was con- 
nected with Aclanfs abode in innocence and 
immortality ; but of another tree of good and 
evil also growing there, he was forbidden to 
eat. These grew in the garden planted for 
Adam’s residence. The gardens of Alcinous 
and Laertes, of which we read in Homeric 
sdig, and not improbably that also in Babylon, 
were supposed transcripts of it. A sa- 
cred eminence in the midst of a superabun- 
dant, happy region, figures more or less dis- 
tinctly in almost every mythology, ancient 
and modern. It was the Mesamphalos of the 
earlier Greeks, and the Omphalium of the 
Cretans, dominating the Elysian Fields, upon 
whose tops, bathed in pure, brilliant, incom- 
parable light, the gods passed their days in 
ceaseless joys, and whither the disembodied 
spirits of the brave and good winged their 
way. It was the sacred Asgard of the Scan- 
dinavians, springing from the centre of a 
fruitful land, which, watered by the four 
primeval rivers of milk, severally flowing in 
the direction of the cardinal points, ‘The 
abode of happiness and the height of bliss.’ 
It is tlie Haramberezaitim of the Tarsi, upon 
which the golden throne of Abrimauo is set, 
and at the base of which are ranged the glo- 
rious mansions of his Azad or ministering 
spirits* and of the blessed whom they serve. 
It is the Tieii'cban, the celestial mountain-land, 
the enchanted gardens of the • Chinese and 
Tartars, watered by the four perennial fountains 
of Tychin, or immortality ; and the hill-en- 
compassed Ila of the Singhalese and Tibe- 
tans, * the everlasting dwelling-place of the 
wise and the just.’ It is the Sumeru of the 
contemplative Buddhist, on the summit of 
which is Tawrutisa, the habitation of Sekra, 


cratea arberes. 


the supreme god ; and where the four-limbed 
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O’amba-tree perpetually blossoms, filling the 
surrounding atmosphere with life-sustaining 
odours, and from between the roots of which 
proceed the four sacred streams, running in 
as many contrary directions. It is the .Slav- 
ratta, the celestial Vartha of the hindoo, 
the summit of his golden mountain Meru, the 
city of Brahma, in the centre of Jambadwipa, 
and from the four sides of which gusli forth 
the four primeval rivers, refiectiiii; in their 
passage the colorific glories of their source ; 
and severally flowing northward, southward, 
eastward and westward. And, to conclude 
this enumeration of concurrent legeiidn, it is 
that garden in the east, on the summit of a 
mountain of jacinth, inaccessible to the sinful 
Arab, ‘ a garden of rich soil and equable tem- 
perature, well-watered, and abounding with 
trees and flowers of rare colours and fra- 
grance.* ** Watered by rivers, its food is 
perpetual and its shade also “ therein are 
rivers of incorruptible milk, tlie taste where- 
of changeth not ; and rivers of wine pleasant 
unto those who drink, with plenty of all 
kinds of fruit, and palm trees and promegra- 
nates.” — Eadie^Jiibh Gijclop- Sale's Koran ch. 
xiii,xlyii, Ivi. Milners Seven Churches of Asia. 

TREPANG. One of the Holothuiiadae, 
an edible sea slug, called also Beche de mer, 
collected in large quantities throughout the 
Indian Archipelago, especially among the 
eastern islands. China is the principal, indeed, 
almost the only market. There are many 
varieties. Some sell at £9 7^. 6cZ. per 133J lbs.; 
the trepang (Lotong) of Borneo at £4 35. Ad. 
per 133J lbs.; the trepang (Buangakulit) 
of Singapure £3 155. Of/, per 133^ lbs.; the 
trepang (Pandans), of Borneo, £5 per 133J 
Ibs. See Holothnriadae. Tripang. 

TREPAT'fRA. Hind. Trifolium praten.'^e. 

TRERON PHCENICOPTERUS of Up- 
per India, and the Tr. chlorigaster of S. 
India and Ceylon, blend in Lower Bengal, f(»r 
Tr. Malabarica. Tr. Poinpadora. See Birds. 
Ornithology. 

TRESUL, or trident, a weapon of Neptune, 
seems also that of Siva. See Trisula. 

TRETA YUGA. Sans, from tree, three, 
and yuga, a definite period of time. The 
four yuga are numbered according to the 
quantity of religion in each ; thus the satya 
has four parts, the treta, three, the dwapara, 
two, and the kalee, one. The Treta yuga is 
the hindu silver age. See Surya-vansa. Yuga. 

TRIKOOTA. Sans, from tree, three and 
kuta, a mountain peak. 

TRIPOORANTAKA. Sans, from tree, 
three, pura, a house, and antaka, a destroyer. 

TRIPOORA. Sans, from tree, three, and 
poora, a town. 
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TRIPOORA SOONDUEEE. Sans. Soon- 

duree, beautiful. 

TRISHIKHA. Sans, from tree, three, and 
shikha, the ascending flame. 

TRIVENEE. Sans, from tree, three, and 
vinee, a stream. 

TREVANDRUM. The chief town of Tra- 
vancore. 

TREVACARRY. In the chain of mountains 
which pass by Gingi, fossils are found. Those 
of Trevacarry, a village 21 miles from Pondi- 
cherry, are worthy of observation. — Sonnerat^s 
VoyagCy p. 5, 8. 

TREVELYAN, Sir Charles Epward, k. 
C.B., of the Bengal Civil Service, wrote on the 
condition of the people of India, 1 vol. Svo.Cal- 
ciittii, 1839 He served in the Home Treasury 
Office, and in 1859 was Governor of Madras, 
from which Her Majesty removed him in 1860, 
on the grounds of hi.H acting with lessdepend- 
ance on higher authority than was deemed 
expedient. He was subsequently Financial 
Secretary of India. l »old in design, energetic 
in execution, earne.st in m.anner, thii*sting for 
learning and knowledge, in conversation, he 
ever took for granted that all were equal to 
himself . — llmrlotOy p. 34. 

TREVVIA NUDIFLORA. Linn. 

Tctraga&tris ossea, 0(ertn. \ Kaushi. Malea L. 

This tree grows on the coasts of India ; its 
root is used in medicine. 

TRIAD. The triads of the gentile world 
are frequently resolved into corruptions of the 
doctrine of the trinity, revealed to the patri- 
archs, and preserved by tradition among the 
descendants in the scenes of their wide-spread 
dispersion. We repeatedly meet with a 
pagan trinity. The famous Siberian medal, 
now placed in the imperial cabinet of Peters- 
burg, represents on one side a deity with three 
heads and six arms ; he sits cross-legged upon 
what Dr. Parsons calls a low sopha, or rather 
the symbolical lotus ; and on the reverse there 
is the following inscription, translated by 
Colonel Grant : — 

** The sacred image of God in three images : 

By these collect the holy will of God — 

Love him.” 

This medal has been supposed to have been 
brought from the empire of the Dalai-Lama 
in Tibet, but it seems to be the ordinary 
form of Vishnu, a hindu of deity. A triple god j 
is described by Kircher among the Japanese, ^ 
and the celebrated triad of the hindoosf 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, is well known* 
At night and in the west, the sun is Vishnu ; 
be is Brahma in the east and in the morn' 
ing ; from noon to evening, he is Siva# 
Maurice notices another triple god in Indian 
compounded of Sre Mun Narain, a beautiful^ 
woman, named Maha Lakshmi, and a serpent- 
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Thcso persons are supposed by the hiii- 
doos to bo wholly indivisible ; the one is 
three, and the three are one. A royal 
grant of land in Carnata, translated 
from the Sanscrit by Sir W. Jones, closes 
with the following inscription : Sri Viru 
r.icsha !” or the god with three eyes. 

Geryoii, tlie throe-headed, is famous in 
classical antiquity. 

“ Qualls Ailantiiico irunnoratur liltoro qiiomlam. 
iMoiiHlruiM Goryoni'S imniaiio trioorporis inc, 

Oui trus in puj^ria duxtiai varia anna gerebant 
Una i^nos sicvos.” 

Tims on tho cjoasfc, from hoary Atlas named, 
iStood trijdo Goryon : in his thro(j riu^ht hands 
Thruo weapons fierce he hrandished, vengeful tiro.” 

The triad of the Greeks, so frequently re- 
ferred to by Ih’oelus, lias been largely examin- 
ed by Cudworth. Tho inhabitants of north- 
ern Europe had various trinities : 

That of the prose Edda is Odin, Vile, and Ve, 
Of the Voliispa, Odin, llicuir, and Lednr. 

The Scandinavians swore by Odin, Freyr, and 
Njord. 

The Ntirnir or Destinies were three. 
Among the Druids the number three was sa- 
cred and mystical : hence, their writing- rods 
of three sides, and the fondness of the ancient 
British bards for the triad, tribaiiau or triplet, 

Eiry mynydd — gwuiigcus Tar — 

(h)Cliwihan gwynt ar dalar — 

Yii yr ing "orau yw’r Oar. 

“Show of the inountain ! the bird is ravenous for 
food — 

K(3eu whistles the blast on the lieadland — 

III distress tlie iViciid is moat valuable.” 

Tlie Triad of the Assyrians was Ana, IVln.s, 
amUIea. — Parson' a liemains of Japhit, chap.l. 
VoriStraklenherfs Intro, to Descrip. of Siberia. 
Sir W. Jones on iheGodsnf Greece, d’c. jisiot. 
lies. vol. i. p. 250. Plate in Maur. Indian 
Antiqniilcs, vol. iv. p. 750. Res. vol. 

V. p . 251. Asiat. lies. vol. iii. Sil. Hal. Bell. 
Pun. lib. xiii. v. 200. Proc. in Plat. Tinuie- 
uni. lib. V. c. 10. Eddaloeren og dens oprin- 
de/se, b\j Finn Magnmen, Copenhagen, 1824, 
in Milner s Seven Churches of Asia, p. 87-91. 

TRIAD of the Chinese. In tlie bosom of 
the sceptical and avaricious Chinese people, 
there has always remained a powerful and 
vivacious spark that the TartJir government 
has never been fible to extirpate, and secret 
traid societie.s have been formed all over the 
empire, the members of which have seen 
with impatience the Mantchii domination and 
cherished the idea of overthrowing it to 
obtain a national government.— //wc Chinese 
Empire. voL i- p> 1384. 

TRIANGLE. This, in hindii mythology, 
when the apex points downwards, is symbo- 
lical of Vishnu, considered as the principle 
of humidity: to descend being the property of 
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water, and it naturally assumes that figure ; 
when witli the apex upwards, it is a symbol 
of Siva, as (ire, it being the unvaried form 
of tho igneous element . — Moors Pantheon 
page 23. 

TRIANGULAR SPURGE. Euphorbia 
antiquorum, Linn. 


^riilANGULI. Hind. Pha.seolu8 trilobus. 
TRIANTHEMACRYSTALLINUM.Vah. 

Tr. triquetra, Jlotiler. I Papullaria cryetaUina, 

I Forsk. 

Alethi, Hind. 

A plant of Arabia and India. 


TRIANTHExMA DECANDRUM. Linn. 
Zaleya dccandra, Burm. 

G.ido l)un3-a Beno. Vallai Sharuniic, Tam. 

ni.skliopia, Duk. G.alijoru. Tbl. 

'rrailiiigTrianthoma Eng. Tcllagalijcra, „ 

Swit jmnarnavi, Sans. 

A weed comnum in peninsular India, its 
roots, size of a small finger, light brown out- 
side, white within, are aperient. Four 

pagodas* weight of bark of the root made 
into a decoction with I lb. water and boiled 


down to I a lb. wiRopeii the bowels. — Ainslie. 
0 Sh. p. 353. 

TRIANTHEMA INTERMEDIA. Stocks. 
Waho, Hind. 

TUIaNTHEMA MONOGYNA, Roxb. 
syn. of Tr. obcordatum, lioxb. 

TRIANTHEMA OBCORDATUM. Roxb, 


Tr. inouogyua, Roxb. Tr. x}euta»jdra, DO. var. 

obcordatum. 


Sahiini Ben a. Sharvalay kiray Tam. 

Nusurjangi Duk. Sharaniie „ 

Wanna Hind. Ambali maddu Tel. 

Itsits ,, lied variety, Yerra 

Buiiarnavi, Sans. galijeru. 

A troublesome weed, springs up everywhere ; 
the young leaves used as spinach, when some- 
what old mixed with others and used as greens. 
The root is found in bazars ; colour pale. 


much wrinkled, bitterish, and rather nau- 
seous to the taste, is considered cathartic, and 


given in powder to the extent of two tea- 
spoonsful twice daily with a little ginger. The 
frc.sh root also is given as a cathartic mixed 
with ginger. — Jafreg, O'Shaugfmessg, page 


353. 


TRIANTHEMA PENTANDRA, var. ob- 
cordatum, DC. syn. of Trianthema obcor- 
datum, Roxb. 

TRIAS OBLONGA. Many of the mango 
trees have this species of Trias growing on 
them. It is the smallest plant of the orchid 
tribe in the Tenasserim Provinces.— Jtoow. 

TRIBIU. Hind. Cucumis sativus. 

TTUBULUS, of Pliny, is the Trapa natans 
or European water chesuut. Two species 
of Trapa vegetate at Lahore and Cashmere, 
and afford a considerable revenue, principally 
to the Cashmereau government. The water- 
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TRICHODESMIUM EHBENBEKGII. 


nats are boiled, and so sold in bazars. A 
poultice of Trapa natans is recommended to 
resolve indolent tumors, probably Trapa bis* 
pinusa would serve the same ends. — Thirty- 
five Years in the East^ by Dr. Ilonig. p. 359. 

TRIBULUS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the Nat. Ord. ZygophyllacesB, of which Tr. 
alatuH, Tr. lamigiiiosus, Tr. cistoides, Z., and 
Tr. terrestris occur in India. One or other 
species is common in the plains, some occur to 
from 3,000 to 5,000 feet in the Himalaya, and 
one is found to 10,500 feet in Tibet. — Dr. J. 
L. Stewart. 

TRIBULUS CISTOIDES, Linn. A plant 
of the W. Indies grown in tlie gardens of 
India ; it has some aperient properties. — lioxb. 
Voigt. 184. 

TRIBULUS LANUGINOSUS. Linn. 
Roxb. ; fV. <0 A. ; \V. Ic. Woolly caltrops. 

Khussuk-uS'Saghir, Aa. | Kokullak, Panj. 

Ookur, BfiNO. 8udu inostra, San sc. 

Gokhru, J)uk. Sembii niiiuchi, Sinoii. 

Woolly Caltrops. Eno. Norinji, Tam 

Ookuru, Gokru, Hind. PalJeru, Tkl. 

Neringil, Mai.eal. Cliiri pallcni, 

Bakhra, Panjah. Yerra pallei u, . 

Bliukri, 

Tlie woolly caltrops grows throughout In- 
dia. It has large bright yellow sweet scented 
flowers, and it fruits all the year round. The 
generic name is from the Greek Tpi/^oXos, 
three spiked or three pointed. This is often 
confounded with the Pedaliurn murex. It is 
universal over the ground in Pvajwarra. The 
seeds and capsules are higlily mucilaginous. 
It is a corniucn annual with yell{»w flowers 
and angular thorny fruit. Leaflets are eaten 
mixed along with others in time of scarcity. 
It is used in Cochin China as an astringent, 
in the south of Europe as an aperient and 
diuretic. — Jaffrey. Eng. Cyc. Ainslits Mat. 
Med. p. 252. liiddelU Gen. Med Top^ p. 1U3. 

TRIBUTARY MAHALS. Sec India. 

TPtIBUTE is paid by many eastern na- 
tions. About fifty thousand Mons or Peguans 
pay tribute to Siam, and betweeii latitudes 3*^ 
and T N. the Malays in the principalities of 
Patani, Calantan, and Tringanu on the east, 
and on the west those of Quedah and Perak, 
are subject through the governor of Ligor 
to the Siamese sovereignty ; but that sover- 
eignty is by no means undisputed by the 
inhabitants in the less accessible parts. — Bow- 
ring's Stanif vol, i. /?. 83. 

TRICHECHUS DUGONG. Erxleeen. 
syn. of Halicore Iridicus, F. Cuv. Tr. dugong, 
Gm., syn. of Halicore dugong. See Dugong. 

TRICHENDOOR. See Hindu. 


Common on the mountains of Yemen and 
in Senegal. The fruit is used by the Arabs 
in powder mixed with oil against the itch.-- 
O'Shaughnessyt page 245. 

TRICHILIA SPINOSA. Willd. 

Thorny Trichilia. AtaUmtia monophylla. 

Liinouia monophylla. Turiaja vireus, DO. 

Kaat Kooruudoo, Tam. 

From the berry of this thorny plant is pre- 
pared a warm oil, which the native practi- 
tioners consider as a valuable application in 
chronic rheumatism and paralytic affections. 
— Ains. Mat. Med. page Voigt. 138. 

TRICHINOPOLY, in L. 10°49*8'N., and 
L. 78*^ 40‘D' E., in the Carnatic, a large 
military station. The land tripled in value 
in the twenty years ending 1870. The Dak 
bungalow is 297 feet above the sea. It is a large 
town on the Cavery river, which gives its 
name to a revenue district of the Madras Pre- 
sidency. The country is flat and well irrigat- 
ed by channels from the Cavery, which divides 
at Trichinopuly, and forms the island of 
Sri-rangam. Tlie northern branch called the 
Coleroon flows to the ocean, but tlie south erii 
is crossed by an anicufc. The district con- 
tains 709,1 9G inhabitants and the town 
about 60,000. See Jalicut, Kolhiri. 

TRICHIURUS LEPTURUS. Linn. The 
silvery hair-tail is one of the largest of the 
flattened small scaled fishes, It occurs at 
Shantung in the gulf of Pecheli in China, in N. 
China, and Corea, and is largely suited, dried 
and eaten. It is captured near the surface. 

TRICIIOCOMA PARADOXUM. See 
Fungi. 

TRICHODESMA. The species of this 
genus are deemed diuretic, and are supposed 
cures for snake bites. — O' Shaughnessijy p. 467. 
TBICHODESMA INDICUM. R. Bii. 

Borago ludicH, Lhm. 

Ivatmomdi, ratisurkb, | (^uva ^<utti, Tel. 

Kasiimih, I Nilakai, Panjab. 

It is used fur purifying the blood, also as a 
diuretic Hiid a cure for snake bites . — Powell 
IJandf^ook v. i. p. 366. 

TRICHODESMA ZEYLANICA. R. Br. 
syn. of Borago Zeylanica, Linn, Roxb. 

TRICH ODESMIUM EHRENBERGII, 
and T. Hiiidsii occur in India. During 
the year 1823, Ehrenberg spent several 
months on the borders of the Red Sea, 
at Tor, very near Mount Sinai, and there 
witnessed the surprising phenomenon of the 
blood-red coloration of the entire bay, which 
forms the part of that town. The open sea, 
outside the coral reef, was of the ordinary 
colour, but the short waves of the calm sea 


TRICHILIA EMETICA, 

EPcaju, All. I Djous-cl-Kai (fruit.) Ar. 
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bore to the shore> during the heat of the day, 
a mucilaginous matter of a blood-red colour, 
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TRICHOPODUS TRICHOPTERUS. 


TRICHOSANTHBS CORDATA. 


depositing it on the sandy beach, so that in 
the space of little more than half an hour, 
the entire bay was margined by a red border 
many feet in width. The coloration was owing 
to minute almost invisible flocci, some green 
ish in colour, others of an intense green, but 
mostly of a deep red : the water in which 
they floated was, liowever, perfectly colour- 
less. This very interesting phenomenon, 
explaining so satisfactorily the etymoh»gy of 
the name this sea has received, (an etymology 
which has hitherto remained in complete 
obscurity), during several days was investigat- 
ed at leisure with every possible care. The 
colouring matter was examined with the 
microscope. The flocci were found to be 
composed of little bundles of oscillatoria- 
filaments ; they were in shape fusiform or 
elongated, were irregular, rarely more than a 
line long, and were invested with a kind of 
mucilaginous sheath. The flocci themselves 
did not exactly resemble one another, nor did 
tfiey contain filaments. Whilst the sun 
wiis above the horizon, the flocci remained 
on the surflice of the water in the glasses he 
had brought up ; during the night they sank 
to the bottom, or when he shook the glass, 
though remounting to the surface some little 
time afterwards. Two minute species of 
Triohodesmium collected in the Atlantic im- 
parted a cloudiness to the water over a very 
large area, but were not coloured. They 
were so diffused tliat it was difficult to collect 
the excessively minute flocci, far smaller than 
those at Colombo, and colouring the sea there. 
— Ehrenherg on tlie coloration of the Red 
Sea in Poggendorfs Annals, Annals and 
Magazine of Natural Ilutory, Ceylon Observer. 

TRICHOGLOSSUS ENTELES, and T. 
iris, the pretty little lorikeets of Timor. 
TRICHOGLOSSUS ORNTATUS, of Cele- 


covered by Dr. Campbell in the rivers of the 
Sikkim passes in the northern frontier of 
Bengal. 

TRICHOSANTHES, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the Cucurbitaceas, and of which six 
East Indian species, anguina, bracteata, . cor- 
data, cucumerina, dioeca, and heteroclita are 
known ; some are used as vegetables, but 
others contain a purgative principle. T. amara, 
of St. Domingo, has bitter and astringent 
seeds, sometimes emetic. — O' Sh, p. 209. 

TRICHOSANTHES ANGUINA. Linn. 


Cliicliinga, Bsnq. Hind. 

Galar tori 

Panjab 

Jijinza, 

it 

Pandol, 

it 

Jinga, 

it 

Pottola, 

Sans. 

Pai-len-mwic, 

Burm. 

Kadotri, 

Sind. 

Chichonda. 

Duk. 

Rebhri, 

nf 

Common Siiaka 


Podi-urilauga 

SiNOH. 

Gourd, 

Cliichuda, 

Eno. 

Pudalungai, 

Tam. 

Hind. 

Liugapotla 

Tkl. 

Pur war, 

it 

Pottlakaya, 

» 

Petal a iilar, 

Malay. 

Poaikaya, 

• r 

Petal i‘i-ular, 

it 

Polla kayo, 

ft 


Thesnake gourd is generally cultivated for its 
long snake-like fruit used in curries, and often 
cut into lengths and filled with a preparation 
of minced meat. This is sown in the rains, and 
grown generally over a high pandall, in order 
that the fruit may have space to hang down ; 
a small stone or weight is tied to the end 
to increase its length, which varies from a 
foot and a half to three feet or more. Raw, 
it resembles a cucumber in flavour, but is 
better dressed in a stew or curry. This curi- 
ous]contorted gourd is peculiar to India, and is 
in very general demand for vegetable curries. 
The plant is of easy culture and is to be seen 
on trellises around the doors of the native 
cabins ; the fruit grows beautifully strip- 
ed, small, and tapering, so that hanging down 
from the trellis, they look like striped snakes 
suspended from the foliage of trees. — Rid- 
dell, Joffrey, Mason, Voigt, 57. Roxh, 3. 701. 


bes, a beautiful brush tongued paroquet. 

TRICHONOTIDA^, a family of fishes in- 
cluding the genera Trichonotus, 1 llemero- 
coetes. 

TRICHOON KARKA. Roth. svn. of 
Amphidonax karka, Lindl, Arundo karka, 
Royle. 

TRICHOPODUS TRICHOPTERUS. Pal- 
las. Like the rest of the family, this 
species is capable of sustaining life out of 
water, particularly if kept in wetted fresh 
leaves, or occasionally sprinkled with water. 
At Penang it is numerous in streamlets and 
ponds, where it is eaten by the poorest class- 
es. The exquisite beauty of the metallic iri- 
descent colours make these fishes acquisi- 
tions in garden tanks. Like Osphroinenlius 


TRICHOSANTHES 

Tr. palmata, RoTtb. 

Tr. kaki konda, „ 

Tr. lacinioaa, ^Vight, 

Buro makal, Bkng. 

Bracteated Snake- 

Gourd, EnO. 


BRACTEATA. Lam. 

Tr. anguina, WalL 

Modecca bracteata Lam, 

Anko-rute, Tam. 

Abuva, Avva guda,TEL.. 
Kaki donda ; Abuba „ 
This grows in both the peninsulas of India, 
in Bengal, the Debra Dhoon. and the Khassya 
mountains. It is a large climbing plant, with 
a globular fruit, which is regarded by the 
natives as poisonous, but the stem is much 
esteemed in diseases of cattle and in inflamma- 
tions of the lungs. — Dr, Gibson, Roxh, VoigU 
TRICHOSANTHES CORDATA. Roxb. 

Trichosanthes palmata, I Bhooim-Koomra, Bkng. 
Roxh. I 

This plant grows on the banks of the Meg- 
na river, where the inhabitants use the root 
olfiix they are very pugnacious among them- as a substitute for Caluraba root, and it has 
selves. A species of Trichopodus was dia- I been sent to England as the true Calumba of 
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TRII>ACNA. 


TRIFOLIUM. 


Mozambique. It has large white flowers. Jtf 
Bengali name is identical with that of th. 
sweet potatO) Batatas pauiculata. The roo 
is tuberous, perenniali growing to the size o 
a man’s bead. — Roxb, hi. 707. Voigt, 58 
O^Shaughnessg-, p, 550. 

TRICHOSANTHES CUCUMERINA. 
Linn. ; Roxb. ; W, <£? A, 

T. cordata, Wall, | T. palmata, Roxb 


Ban pote], Bexg. 

Bun-piitol, „ 

Juugli cUuchinga, ,, 
Tha-b’hot-kha, Burm. 

Bitter gourd, Eno. 

JangU chiicliinga, Hind. 


Podavalam, Maleal. 
Pepiulel, Pudel, Tam. 

Chcnd potla,Piitola, Tel 
Adavi „ „ 

Chcdll ,, ,, 

Cheti, 


This plant grows in tlio valleys of the 


Himalayas, in hedges in Bengal, in the twt 
peninsulas of India, and in Tenasseriin. It: 
unripe fruit is very bitter, but is eaten by 
the natives in their curries, and is reckoned 
anthelmintic. — Roxb. hi. 702. Voigt. 57. Ma- 
son. O' Shaughnessg 350. See Cucurbitaceae. 
Gourds. 

TRICHOSANTHES DTOECA. Roxn. 

Ibm-putol. Beno. I Kommn potla. Tel. 

Pul will. Hind. | 

This occurs wild in Bengal, but is cultivat- 
ed there for its unripe fruit and tender trips, 
Avhich are eaten in curries and reckoned 
very wliolesome. An alcoholic extract of 
the unripe fruit is described as a powerful 
and safe cathartic in 3 to 5 grain doses, re- 
peated every third hour till the desired effect 
isproduced. — O'Sh. p. 350. Gen, Med, Top. p. 
209. Roxb> iii. 701. Voigt. 58. 


TRICHOSANTHES TNCISA. Rottl. 

Birme ke-jur, I)rjK. I Chinna Avagooda 
Sirroo Corruttivayr, Tam. | vayroo, Tel, 

This has a light coloured and very bitter 
tasted root. Pounded small and mixed with 
raargosa oil, it is applied to offensive sores 
inside the ears, and is also poured up the 
nostrils in cases of ozsena. The taste of the 
rind is singularly bitter, but in three 
grain doses, thrice daily, it produced no 
sensible effect.— A iws. Mat. Med.pp. 77, 114. 
(J Shaughnessg, pp. 349. 

TRICHOSANTHES KAKI KONDA. 
Roxb. syn. of Trichosaiithes palmata, Roxb. 
TRICHOSANTHES L A C I N I 0 S A. 


Wight, syn. of Trichosanthes palmata, Roxb. 
TRICHOSANTHES VILLOSA of Java, 


fruit acta like colocynth. — O'Sh. p. 350. 

TRICOOR, a prefix of the toolam, an 
Indian weight. — Simmonds' Diet, 

TRIDACNA, a genus of molluscs, the 
shells of which are the largest known amongst 
acalephous molluscs. They are all of tropi- 
cal seas. There are six recent, and one fossil 
species. T. gigas is sometimes 4J feet long, 
weighing 500 pounds. T, safrana is of a 
beautiful bine round the edges : a third 
species is T, squamosa. — Figuier. Woodward. 
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TRIDACNA GIOAS, the gigantic clam 
shell, was formerly of such value that the Re- 
public of Venice presented one to Francis I, 
who gave it to the church of St. Sul pice in 
Paris, and it is still used there as a basin for 
holy water. Its shell is transversely oval, 
with great irnbricato-squamous ribs, the scales 
short, arched, and lying near together ; 
the interstices of the ribs are not striated. 
The size and weight of this imnieiise bivalve, 
the largest and heaviest known, combined 
with the beautiful marble-like appearniice 
and whiteness of the inside of the valves, 
have always caused it to be sought for as 
an ornament for grotto-work or for garden- 
fountains ; and, indeed, the valve ol a largo 
individual forms a very pteturesque basin 
for catching the clear falling water and trans- 
mitting it through the deep interstices of its 
indented edge to the reservoir below. This 
.species can hardly have been the Tridacna of 
Pliny {‘ Nat. Hist.,’ xxxii. C) but his 
Pedalia or oysters a foot long, from the 
Indian Sea, may have been ’L'ridacmo of 
modern authors. At Carteret Harbour, New 
Ireland, the natives brought many very largo 
individuals, whose flesh tliey ate raw. The 
a|)ccica occur at ’roiigataboo, at tlic JMoluccas, 
at Timor, and at Wagyoii. It appeared always 
to inhabit rather shallow water. — Dng. Cyc. 

TEIDACNES 1 See Chamacea, Cha- 

nidae. 

TUIDACNID/E, a family of Concliiferous 
nollusca comprising the genera Tridacna and 
lippopus, 

TRIDANDI, a saiva mendicant, who car- 
ries in his hand three w.'iads, to illustrate 
lis command over his thoughts, words, and 
acts. — See Sanyasi. 

TRIFOGLIO. It. Tri folium, Lat. Clover. 

TRlFOLllJAl, a genus of plants belonging 
,0 the natural order Fabacem. Several Ku- 
opeaii and one Egyptian species are known. 
Tr. alexandrirnim, frugiferuin, arvense, glo- 
meratum, incarnatum, lappaceum, maritiniim, 
iiedium, michelianum, pratensc, repens, resu- 
inatum, spumosiim, Ruffocatiim, subterra- 
eum, Rteliatuin, and strictum. They aro 
he trefoils or clovers, so largely used in 
Europe as fodder for cattle ; and Dr. Irvine 
mentions Tr. Inclicum or Indian trefoil called 
in Hindi Bun-metlier, Jh'»onjoorie or Goo- 
labe, us very common in Ajmeer, Marwar and 
Jaipoor. Camels are fond of it ; other cattle 
do not eat it. One of the European species, 
’Tr. repens, the white or Dutch clover, is said 
to be the shamrc>ck worn by the Irish as a 
badge. Leaves with three divisions have, from 
remote times, been regarded with superstiti- 
ous reverence. — Voigt, /i. 210. Eng, Cyc, Genl. 
Med. Top, p, 205. , 
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TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY. 


TRIMURTI. 


TRIGLIDiE, the gurnard family of fishes, 
of the order Acanthopterygii. The genus 
Trigla with bright colours occurs in British 
seas. The family is arranged into four 
groups. One getms Dactylopterus, of which 
there are four species, has two species, D. 
Tolitans of the Mediterranean and D. <u*ien- 
talis of the East Indies. The flying gurnards 
raise themselves into the air by means of 
their pectoral fins, and swing themselves for- 
ward for a hundred feet. 

TRIGO. Port. Sp. Wheat. 

TRIGO DK INDIAS. Sp. Wheat. 

TRIGON ELLA. A genus of plants of the 
natural order Fabacese or Bean tribe ; there are 
about thirty species, and Tr. cocrulia, cornicu- 
lata, fo3num-gra3cuin, and oriiithopodioides 
occur in India. 

TRIGONELLA CORNICULATA. Linn. 

T. elatior, Srn. 

A native of France, but cultivated in India. 
It has small yellow flowers and fruits in the 
cold season. 

TUIGONELLA F(ENUM-GR/ECUM. L. 


Halbeh, 

Ak. 

Slieinlit, 

Pkk.s. 

Shi III let, 


Metlia and Muthe, San.s. 

Mitlji-shak, 

Bkng. 

IJIuwa, 

Vendi koray, 

Singh., 

Mithika, 


Tam 

Mentia, 

Can. 

Veiidinin, 


Mothi, Duk. 

Bim). 

Mcnti kiira, 

Tkc 

Feungreek, 

Eng. Moiitidu, 

The seeds. 


Halbeh, 

Arab 

Mooliteeh, 

IflND. 

Fenugreek seed, 

Eng. 

Veiideuin, 

Tam. 

Methi, Ouz. Duk. Mentooloo, 

The leave.s. 

Tjsr.. 

Mehtie ki baji. 

Di.k. I 

Vendium keeray, 

Tam. 


Fenugreek greens, Eno. | 

This plant is a native of the south of 
Europe, but is cultivated in Asia Minor and 
in India. Mucilage, starch, fixed oil, and 
colouring matter, constitute the greater part 
of its seed, which are used by the native prac- 
titioners ill dysenteric aft’ectioiis, cough and 
special diseases, and the Arabs employ it in 
poultices and fomentations. It is cultivated 
for a pot herb, considered very wholesome. 
It imparts a very strong odour and taste to 
curries, and the seeds are said to be slightly 
tonic. They are also used as coffee after 
roasting, and to form a yellow dye ; and are 
said to be emmenagogue. — Poivell, Handbook 
^>.339. Ainslids MaL Med, p. 2G9 and 257, 
O'Shanghnessi/, p. 291. 

TRIGONELLA TETRAPETALA. Roxb. 
syn. of Cyamopsis psoraloides. 

TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY of In- 
dia began at Cape Comorin in 1800. Its 
originator was Colonel Lambton, who has 
been succeeded by Sir George Elverest, Sir 
Henry Waugh, Colonel J. T. Walker, and 
Colonel Thuillier, and about three-fourths of 
the whole of British India has been surveyed. 
It is calculated that by the year • 1 886, the 
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whole of the vast area of India, 1,556,836 
square miles, will have have been surveyed by 
the Grand Trigonometrical Survey, and by the 
Topographical and Revenue Surveys, though 
portions may require resurveying. In the 
triangulations of India, chains of triangles 
have been carried along the principal meri- 
dians, and the course of the eastern and 
western frontier, and these were connected to- 
gether by other chains, the northernmost of 
which followed the Himalayan frontier line, 
while others were carried along certain paral- 
lels of latitude at convenient intervals. Colo- 
nel Everest’s meridional arc is the axis of the 
system. Base lines are measured at the ex- 
tremities of tlie longitudinal chains and at the 
pjunts where the cliains cross Colonel Everest’s 
arc. The great quadrilateral figure which con- 
nects Debra Dhoi n with Kurraclii comprises 
four base lines and about 2500 angles, apper- 
taining to 8 chains of triangles. — Ann. Ind. 
Admin. 

’J’RIKALA, of the Cis-Sutlej, is wheat 
and barley sown together. It is called ‘‘ guji” 
in the Punjab. 

'PKJKALA MALLE. Tel. Malva rotundi- 
folia, Linn. 

TRAKANTA-JATI. Beng. Monetia tetra- 
cantha. 

TRIKII GANDERE. Hind. Rhododeu- 
dron arboreum. 

TRL KUTA-DPIVI, three peaked or tri- 
dent goddesH, a triple peaked mountain in 
the outer Himalaya, south of Chaneni, held 
sacred by the hind us. 

TRl-LINGAM, said to be the origin of 
the name Telinga. It means three lingcams. 

TRILLTSTNIK. Rus. Clover seed. 

TRILOTri US IIORSFIELDII. Blepote 
of Timor, one of the Cheiroptera. 

TIILMAL. Hind. Fruit of Ficus macro- 
pbylla, also of F. Koxburghii. 

TRIMBAK, in lat 19” 54' N. and 73® 33' 
E. in the Dekhan, W. of Nassik, Hill fort S. 
of the town is 4,255 ft. above the sea. The 
Hill Fort at Hur«h, 3 miles W, of Trimbuk, 
is 5,059 ft. Otur, near Trimbuk, is 4,096 feet. 

TRIMBAL. Hind, of Kangra, Ficus Rox- 
burgbii, also F. inacrophylla and F. veuosa. 

TRIMPALI. Hind. Manisuriis granu- 
lans JL%Ttn 

' TRIMULGHERRY, a small hamlet eight 
miles N. of Hyderabad in the Dekhan, near 
which a cantonment for European soldiers 
has been located. 

TRIMURTI, or three persons, the term em- 
ployed to. designate the triad of gods of the 
hindu mythology, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, 
whose attributes are those of the Creator, the 
Preserver, and the Destroyer. The consorts of 
Brahma are Saraswati, Sakti or Maya ; of 
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TRIMURTI. 


TRIMORTl. 


Vishnu, Lakshmi, Padma or Sri ; and those of and brought down waters, who delighted in 
Siva are Parvati, Bhawani or Durga. The the Soma juice, in eating, in drinking wine, 
attendant vahan or vehicle of Bramha, is a and in war. Indra is now never invoked. 


hauasa or goose : that of Vishnu is a garuda 
or bird, and nandi or the bull pertains to Siva. 
Mem is the station of Brahma, tlie sun that 
of Vishnu, and Jupiter that of Siva, The 
symbols of the three deities are respectively 
Time, Water and Fire. Their common titles 
A. U. M. are, for Brahma, Parameswara ; 
for Vinhiui, Narayana ; and Mahadeva for Siva. 
Brahma is not now worshipped. Vishnu under 
the figure of the sun, by the Snligram and 
the nine Avatars, while the Lingam and his 
million epithets are the usual figures indicat- 
ing Siva, Brahma of the hindu theology is 
supposed to be the analogue of the Saturn of 
the West, while Jupiter represents Vishnu and 
Siva. The tri-nuirti or three persons, or three 
forms, is known in the southern peninsula as 
mu-mnrte (mur, Tam. three.) In the philoso- 
phy of hinduism, not only Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva, but god and the world are one, but the 
Trimurti are far from being one, for the legends 
relate their fights and quarrels. Many saiva 
hindoos believe in the three as triune, but 
vaishnava hindus are rarely in accord in this, 
and the bulk of the liindu religionists regard | 
Siva or Ishwara, Vishnu and Brahma or bis 
essence, Parabrahma, as distinct deities. 

Of this triad, the present hindoos scarcely 
recognize Brahma, who has at present 
not a single temple throtighout all India. 
The worship of Vishnu seems to have 
come from Tartary, and that of Siva from the 
basin of the lower Indus through Rajputaiiah, 
and to have displaced the nature worship of 
the Vedas. In the present state of hinduism, 
however, every hindu has a separate belief, 
and Siva, Vishnu, hero-worship, the worship 
of incarnated beings, devil worsiiip, the wor- 
ship of the lingam, are the prevailing forms. 
Indra, once regarded as the king of heaven, is 
almost unheard of and unknown. Amongst 
the earliest di.ssentprs from Indra were the 
Yadu race under Krishna’s influence. The 
reasons leading him to this are not known, 
but the Maha Bharata make him say to Nare- 
da, his father, Why worship Indra as the Su- 
preme god? O father, we are Vaisyas and our 
cattle live upon the pastures, let us there- 
fore cease to worship Indra, and pay our de- 
votions to the mountain Govarddhana. Up to 
that time it was to the heaven of Indra that 
the good who died proceeded. 

The two gods, Indra and Agni, rain and 
fire, were the chief deities worshipped by the 
Vedic Aryans : Indra, the sovereign of the gods, 
was the most powerful of the Vedic deities. 
He is the god of the firmament, the hurler 
of the thunderbolt, who smote the rain cloud, 
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but has been succeeded by Vishnu and Siva. 

Agni, aimther Vedic deity, is the personifi- 
cation of fire, and was worshipped as 
the destroyer of forests, ns useful in the 
sacrifice and in the household. “ When gene- 
rated from the rubbing of sticks, the ra- 
diant Agni bursts forth from the wood like a 
fleet courser.” “ When excited by the wind, ho 
rushes amongst the trees like a bull, and con- 
sumes the forest as a rajah destroys his ene- 
mies.” “Such as thou art, Agni, men preserve 
thee constantly kindled in their dwellings 
and offer upon thee abundant food.” — (11^0* 
Veda i. 73.3 

Vanina was tho Vedic god of the waters, 
and god of the ocean, but the name was some- 
times applied to the sun and sometimes used 
as a personification of day. As with other 
gods when addressed he was regarded as su- 
preme, and capable of forgiving sin : — 

Let me not yet, 0 Vanina, enter the house of 
clay ; have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

if I go along trembling, like a cloud driven by the 
wind; have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

» ♦ * # 

Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he 
stood in the midst of waters, have mercy, almighty, 
have mercy !*’ 

Surya, or the sun, called also Savitra, Mitra, 
Aryaman and other names, was a Vedic god, 
who coiitinnes to be worshipped down to the 
present day, by brahmins and zoroastrians. 
Tho .solar race of Kshetrya who appear in tho 
Kamayana, derive their origin from the sun ; 
but ill the higher spirit, the .sun is regarded 
as divine, as pervading all things, as the soul 
of the world and supporter of the universe. 
Iiiaver.se of the Rig Veda (iii, 62 and 10) this 
idea is supposed to be indicated. It is” O’m ! 
Bhurbhuvassuvaha, O’m ! Tatsa vithru varen- 
nyam, B’hargo, devaa.sya dhimahi dhiyo 
yonaha pracho dayath : O’m! Earth, air, heaven, 
O’ni let us meditate on tho supremo splen- 
dour of the divine sun, may he illuminate 
our minds. And at the present day the most 
enlightened brahmans regard this verse as an 
invocation to tho several deities who are 
implored by the worshipper to aid his intel- 
lect in the apprehension and adoration of 
God. 

In connection with the sun are the twelve 
Aditya, sons of Aditi, the universe. In the 
later Vedic age, they were identified with the 
twelve sign.s of the zodiac, or the sun in its 
twelve successive signs. Soma, also Chandra, 
the moon, is chiefly celebrated in tho Vedas 
in connection with the Soma plant, but in the 
Maba Bharata is tho mythical progenitor of 
the great lunar race of Bharata. The Aswiiii, 



TRINGA. 


TRIPANG. 


apparently a personification of light and 
moisture, as sons of the sun, also as the sun’s 
rays, and noticed as the physicians of the 
gods. They are described as young and hand- 
some and riding on horses. Vayu or the air, 
and the Maruts or winds, are personified and 
invoked. The Maruts are depicted as roaring 
amongst the forests, compared to youthful 
warriors bearing lances on their shoulders, de- 
lighting in the Soma juice like Indra, and, 
like him, the bestowers of benefits on their 
worshippers. Ushas or the dawn, the early 
morning, the first pale flush of light: Uslias is 
compared to a mother awakening her children j 
to a lovely maiden awakening a sleeping 
world, to a young married maiden, ‘‘like a 
youthful bride before her husband, thou un- 
covereth thy bosom with a smile.” As a god- 
dess, she is styled the f Rig. Veda i. 123, v.2,) 
mighty, the giver of light ; from on high she 
beholds all things ; ever youthful, ever reviv- 
ing, she comes first to tlie invocation.” 

indra, according to Bunsen (iii. 587, 8, iv. 
459), is the prototype of Zeus, and was a [)er- 
sonilication of ether. Soma was ottered to hiui 
ill sacrifice, — Rig-Veda. Bunsen's 

TBINAVINDIIU. Sec Eavana,' Surya- 
vansa. 

TlllNCOMALLEE. A bay, harbour, and 
town in Ceylon. The flagstalf point is in Jat. 

33i-'N., long. 8^19' E. lb is high and 
covered with trees. The harbour and its bays 
form a capacious inlet. Trincoiuallee was 
taken by the British in the end of 1795, but 
Ceylon was incorporated after the peace of 
Amiens, 27th March 1802. The mean tem- 
peratiireof TTincomalleeis 8l^°,and its climate 
is so dry that occasion.ally there is no rain for 
nine mouths, both anomalous conditions when 
the proximity of the ocean is considered. Kan- 
dy, in the centre of the island, which is only 
1800 feet above the sea, and is situated in a 
mountain valley, has a mean temi»erature of 
about 73^, and that of Newera Ellia, elevated 
7000 feet, is probably about GO ^. — Hooker 
and Thomson. 

TKINCOMALLEE WOOD. Berrya am- 
monilla, Hoxb. 

TEINCUTTEE. See Nicobar Islands. 

TKIND. Hind, Eosa macrophylla. 

TRINGANU. a fertile and well wooded 
district, containing gold and tin, between the 
Malacca straits and the gulf of Siam, containing 
about 50,000 souls. Tin is used as money. 
See India, Jakun, Kedah or Quedab, Semang, 
Tringany River, 

TKINGA. A genus of birds common in 
Europe and Asia. Tringa sub-arquata, the Cur- 
lew sandpiper, of the circuit of the northern 
regions, to beyond the equator and Australia, 
is very common in India. 
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Tringa canutus, the Knot, is of the circuit 
of the northern regions : rare in India. 

Tringa platyrhyncha, the Broad-billed 
Sand-piper of Europe, Asia, Sumatra, Borneo, 
and Timor, not uncommon in India ; rare 
in the U. S. of America. 

Tringa minuta, the Little Stint of Europe 
and Asia, is very common in India. 

Tringa Ternminckii. Temminck’s Stint 
of Europe, Asia, and N, Africa, common in 
India. 

Tringa alpina, or Tringa variabilis, the 
Dunlin of the arctic regions, circuit of north- 
ern regions, Japan, Timor (Temminck) Guiana : 
is not rare in India. 

TRINGANY RIVER, on the east coast 
of the Malay peninsula, in lat. 5^ 21' N., 
long. 103^^ 4* E., has a little trade in pepper 
and gold, and refreshments are procurable 
for ships. The roadstead is safe from March, 
to September. See Tringanu, 

TRINGU-PITTAY. ^Singh. Flour of 
wheat. 

TRINI or Terni. Hind. The root of 
Calligonum polygonoides. 

TRINITY of Christians, God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. See 
Triad, Trimurti, Tree of Life. 

TRINJAM. Tam. Cheiroptera. Bats. 

TRINGLI Bkng. Hind. Manisuris gra- 
nularis 

TKINRAGAN— Palmyra palm. 

TRIONYX. A genus of reptiles of the 
order Chelouia and class Testudinata ; the 
following species occur in India : — 

Tr. sinensis, Wiegm, of Chiua, Chusanand 
Formosa. 

„ Gangeticus, Cuv, of the Ganges and 
Penang. 

„ Javanicus, Shweigg, of the Ganges, 
Penang and Dehkan. 

„ ornatus, Gray, of Siam and Cambogii. 

„ Bub-plauus, 6chweigg, of Singapore and 
Penang. 

„ Giintheri, Gray; also TV. iEgyptiacus, 
Euphraticus, Gangeticus, hurum. Gray, Ja- 
vanicus, ocellatus, subplanu.s. See Chelouia. 

TRIOSTEUM HIMALAYANUM. Dis- 
covered by Dr. Wallich’s people at Gossain- 
tban in Nepal. — O'Shaughuessy, page 377. 

TRIOSTEUM PERFOLIATUM of Unit- 
ed States is called fever root, and wild ipeca- 
cuaii. The bark of the root is emetic and 
purgative, leaves diaphoretic, their efficacy 
impaired by age ; they should be preserved 
in closely stopped jars and changed annually. 
— Lindley, FI Med. p. 445, 

TRIPANG. Malay. Biche de mar. Mr. 
Crawfurd, after stating that the fisheries of 
the Indian islands form the most valuable 
branch of their commerce, and that a great 
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variety of the fish caught are dried in the 
sun, observes tiuit ordinary dried fish forms 
no portion of tlie foreign exports of the is 
lands, but fish-maws and shark-fins aro sent 
to China from the northern coast of Australia. 
The inhabitants of Celebes, receiving advances 
from the resident Chinese, have been long in 
the habit of making annual voyages thither 
in quest of tripang. Gutted, dried in the 
sun, and smoked, it is considered cured, and 
fit for its only market, that nf China, to which 
many hundred tons are yearly sent for tli 
consumption of the curious epicures of that 
country. The fisheries of tlie tripang for 
China resemble that of the ancliovy to tlie 
people of Europe. Some of them are of excel- 
lent flavour. Fish constitutes the cliief animal 


each contain five separate works. The second 
is generally known by the name of Dharma or 
law ; and it has become usual to apply to the 
third basket, which contains seven separate 
works, the term Abhidharraa, or bye-law. 
The 8utr«a are ascribed to Sakya Muni. 
They consist of ethical and philosophical 
dialogues by Sakya, and they make mention 
of the gods Narayan, Jonardhan, Shib^ 
Brahma, Betomah, Bonin (Vorun), and Song- 
kar, other names for Shib, Kuhir, Sokr or 
Vasob, and Vissoo Kormo. 

Mahinda, son of Asoka, is supposed to have 
brought the Attlia-katta, ancient commenta- 
ries in Pali, to Ceylon, and to have translated 
tliein into Singhalese, which Buddhaghosha, 
about A. D. 430, re-translated into Pali. Ac- 


aliment of all the inliabitaiits, and every- 
where of tliose of the sea -coast who are by 
profession fishermen. Among the best fisher- 
ies are those of the eastern coast of the 
Malay peninsula, those of the entire Straits 
of Malacca, of the northern oiast of Java, 
and of all the coasts of Borneo and Celebes, 
with those of the Philippine Islands. The 
taking of tlie mother-of-pearl oyster, the 
pearl-oyster in a few places, of the holothiirion 
or tripang, and of the sliell tortoise, form 
valuable brandies of the Malayan fisheries. — 
CraioJurcVs Dictionnry, page 138. See Hulo- 
tburiadm, Trepang. Fislieries. 

TRIPASSUIl,iiiL. 13^ 8' N., and L. 79® 53' 
E., a town in the Carnatic twenty-live miles 
west of Madras. The level of tlie plain is 183 
feet above the sea. 

TIU PATTRA. Hind. Mursilea quadri- 
folia. 


cording to anofhor account, the doctrine.s 
were first reduced to writing by the Ceylon 
priests during the reign of king Vartagamani, 
88-7f) B. C., and by a synod assembled 
10-40 A. I), by the Turushka king 
Kamshka. For the former the language 
used was the vernacular, from which in tlie 
5th century it was translated into Pali. For 
the latter, Sanscrit. Hardy, in liis Eastern 
Monochism, has discussed the views held of 
Buddha in Ceylon ; tlie changes made must 
have been very early, for eigliteen heresies are 
deplored in the Mahawaiiso within two centu- 
ries from Sakya Siiiha’s death. In Ceylon, this 
faith has not been subjected to much perse- 
cution. In the Kith century, the Tamil 
invaders made every effort to destroy the 
books, but the priests sent mis.sions to Siam, 
roperly ordained priests were imported from 
Burmah ; and by the 18th century, buddhism 


TRIPE DE ROCriE. Gyrophora. 
TRIPHASIA TRIFOLIATA. />6'. 

Tr. anrantiola, Lonr. L. diacautlui, I)C. 

Limonia trifdiata, JAnn. 

China orange, Eng. Lime berry of Ma- 
Three leaved Tri- nil la, Eng. 

phasia, China iiaringi, Beng 

A very handsome slirub, witii middle sized, 
white, fragrant flowers, and a bright red plea- 
sant fruit, said to make good preserves. It 
belongs to the Citraceio. Tr. monophylla, DC. 
occurs in Timor, and a species occurs in China 
and Cochin-China. The three-leaved tripba- 
sia bears a small berry, like an orange in 
miniature, often found in Chinese preserves. 
— J/dsoii, Voigt. 

TRI PATAKA. The sacred canon of the 
buddhists now extant, is called the Tri-iiataka, 
i, e., the three baskets : the first basket con- 
tains all that has reference to Vinaya or mora- 
lity, or discipline j the second contains the 
Sutra or discourses of Budd’ha ; the third 
includes all works treating of dogmatic philo 
sopby or metaphysics. The first and second 
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had regained its ascendancy. The priests 
latterly have been actively diffusing a know- 
of their creed. They have printing 
presses, from which tracts, pamphlets and 
serials issue in great numbers. They present 
.some new and ingenious arguments, but the 
defiant and blasphemous expressions which 
they coiit.iin against the sacred name of Jeho- 
vah, are probably the most awful ever framed 
u human langunge.-^Ca^. Ttev. 

TRIPATY. A town about eighty miles from 
Madras, where there is an avatara of Vishnu, 
called Balaji. In Sanscrit this avatara 
is named Venkatesh , in the Telinga country 
and language, Venkatramma Govinda ; in 
Gujerat and to the westward, Takhur, or 
Tliakhur, as well as Balaji ; the latter name 
obtaining in the neighbourhood of Poona, and 
generally through the Mahratta country. 
This incarnation took place at Tripaty, where, 
in honour of Balaji, on the top of a hill is a 
splendid temple, very rich, and much respected, 
with a revenue of one lac and twenty-five thou- 
’ sand rupees- All acts of this temple, to which 
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an extensive district is attached, are carried thirds af the usual collections are made, 
on in the name of the srLinaliaiit. Pilgrim- These offerings are made generally from 
ages are made to Tripati from all parts of personal motives, and are of every conceiv- 
Iiidia, especially from Giijerat, the trading able diversity of articles : gold and sHver 
inhabitants of which province, of the tribes lamps, coins of all sorts, bags of rupees, cop- 
of Baniaand Hattia, and others, are in the per money, spices, assafoetida, the hair cut off 
Jia it of presenting five or ten per cent, of the head, frequently vowed from infancy, and 
their annual profits to this temple, whoso given up by some beautiful virgin in corapli- 
deity appears to be the tutelary patron of since with her parent’s oath. A man who 
tniffic : rich gifts and votive offerings are is Lime presents a silver leg ; if blind, a 
likewise received from other quarteix In gold or silver eye. The jewels which a 
this avatara, Vishnu, in his form of Balaji, woman lias worn with pride from infancy 
was attended by his sakti Laksliini, and by sire voluntarily left before the idol. She 
another wife, Satyavania, and they are gener- sippoars with a shabby cloth before the image 
ally seen with him, as well as in liis avatara and presents a splendid one which has 
of Krishna, with whom Satysivaiua appears never been W(n*n : she tears the bsingles from 
to Lave been a favourite, we find her with her infant’s legs and fondly hopes that the 
Jjakshrni, in immediate .attendance on her god will shower down his blessings on her 
divine spouse in his p.aradise of Vaikant’ha and hers. Slie has, haply, travelled hundreds 
as well as participating with her favoured of miles to accomplish her object; and per- 
ussociate in promoting the tranquillity of the formed a journey which to her might, till 
Preserver, while repo.siiig on sesha, in chira- then, have been one of terror, never before 
samudra, or the sea of milk. In this hindu tern- having left her village and the bosom of her 
pie, the image is seven feet in height, with four own family. The birth of a son, reconcilia- 
nrms, and having in three of his h.ands tlie tion with enemies, success against a foe, safe 
clidkrct^ the chank^ and tlie lofJtSf sind the image termination of a journey, the marriage of a 
is worshipped with those of Lakshmi and the son or daughter, prosperity in trade, aird 
serpent seslni. It is built of stone and co- enjoyment of health, are among the reasons 
vered with plates of gilt copper. The hill which lead together, in the direction of Tri- 
on which the temple has been built rises from pat}’, the wise as well .as the ignorant. The 
a valley in the centre of a range of liills, the very offerings are not always presented by the 
sight of which, though at the distance of interested party ; they may be sent by rela- 
inany le.agnes, is so gratifying to the hindu tions, friends, or vakils; but they are 
devotees, that upon first catching a glimpse frequently forwarded by gosains. A few 
of the sacred r<»ck9, they fall prostrate, call- months before the Brumhantsaween these set 
ing upon the idol’s name. The early history out in different directions, and on reaching 
of the pagoda is involved in the obscurity of the place of pilgrimage, they unfurl the sacred 
Indian mythology and fable. Its antiquity Hag of the god with which each is entrusted. — 
is undoubted, and the brahmans assert that Cole> Myth. Hind, p, 158. Moores Hindu 
it was erected at the commencement of Pantheon. 

Kali-yiig, of which nearly 5,000 ye.ars have TRIPLE ENERGY, th*e Hermes Triplex 
expired. Oblations are otfered to its god by of the Egypti.ans. 

Vishnu’s v()tari»‘S from all parts of the Indian TIUPNO, this, inform, resembles the horo- 
world. Princes send their or ambassa- scope of almanacs, somewhat resembling the 
dors to present their offerings to the shrine, inahomedan “Takwim.” The subject is the 
and the poorer peasant, who may have less to duration of the Yoga, Nakshatra, Tithi, Wara, 
offer, wraps up some petty oblation in a piece and other astronomical divisions of time. The' 
of wax cloth. The legend connected with tbei<e object of it is devotional. — Richard F, But- 
offerings is as follows : the idol, smitten wdtli ton's Sindhy p. 400. 

love for the blooming Judmavuttee, daughter TRIPOLI. A mineral, first brought from 
of the rajah Akasha, determined to espouse Tripoli and Africa. It is composed of sili- 
Ler, but wanting money for the matrimonial ca, alumina, and oxide of iron, and consists 
^penses, he raised the wind by the aid of almost entirely of fossil deposits of the silice- 
Kuverai the Indian Plutus. This god, how- ous coats of diatoms, which from their hard- 
ever, directed that the money thus lent should ness form an excellent means of polishing 
be repaid annually to the sovereign of the metals, marble, glass, &c. These fossil deposits 
countries lying between the Palar and Soona- are very numerous and in great quantity in 
mooki rivers ; and the votaries at the shrine different parts of the world. The town of 
pour in, in great numbers, during the Richmond, in the United States, is built 

hantsaween, or nine days’ celebration of the upon a stratum of these bodies twenty feet in 
nuptials ; and, annually, at this period, two- | thickness ; in California and America gene- 
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rally, in Bohemia, throughout Europe and 
Africa, and, iu Great Britain, we find similar 
deposits, varying in the ditFereiit species pre- 
sent. — Gosse's Natural History y 'p, 27. 

TRlPOLIi or three cities, is a word suppos- 
ed to be derived from three colonies, which 
established themselves on this promontory, in 
three adjacent places, and not in one city. 
The present town is built at the foot of the 
lowest hills of Libanoa, about half an hour’s 
distance from the sea shore. The river 
Kadisha (Holy), otherwiae called ]Sahr-Abu- 
Ali, flows through it, dividing the town into 
two equal parts, of which that to the south is 
the more considerable. Jt is enclosed by 
walls of no great height or strength. It is 
called Tarabulos-us-Sham, or Eastern Tripoli, 
to distinguish it from Tripoli in Barbary, 
which is called Tarabolos-ul-Gharb, or Wes- 
tern Tripoli. — RohimotCs TravetSy vol. ii. p. 
69. 

TPilPOLI SENNA. See Cassia plants. 

TRIPUNDBA. Sans. A triple transverse 
line on the forehead of the worshippers of 
Siva. It is made with the vibhuti or ashes 
taken from the fire of an agnihotra brahman, 
or they may be the ashes of bun t covvdnng 
from an oblation ofiered to the idol. See 
Gopi-Chandana. Vibhuti. 

TRIPQNKHl. Hind. Coldenia procum- 
bens, Linn. 

TRIPURA. See India, Siva. 

TRIPURA-STJNDARI. See Hindu. 

TRISANKU, a prince of Oudh of tlie 
solar line, elevated to heaven during Lis life 
by the sage Visvamitra, 

TRTSIRAS. See Yama, Darmarajah. 

TRISULA, the trident (»f Siva. It is con- 
sidered to be in continual motion over the 
face of the universe to guard and preserve 
its creatures. Tb oppose its course would be 
to incur immediate death. Its motion would 
appear to be regular, but varying according 
to the days in the week. Thus it is imagined 
that it is unlucky to proceed towards the 
westward on Sundays and Fridays, to the 
northward on Tuesdays and Wednesdayp, to 
the eastward on Saturdays and Mondays, and 
to the southward on Thursday.s. The trisula 
or trident symbol of Siva was once used on 
a copper paisa weighing 98^ grains for circu- 
lation in the province of Benares only. — 
iVm. Ind. Ant. Wilson, See Hindu. 

.TRISULI GADDI, Tkl. Andropogon 
trispicatus, SchulL. syu. of A. tristachys, 
Roxb, The name signifies “ trident grass.” 

TRITANU. See Surya. 

TRITHU. Hind. Euonymus firnbriata. 

TRITICUM, a genus of plants belonging 
to the Grainineae, several species of which arc 
exteusively grown in 8. E. Asia, and furnish 
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the wheat seed or grain largely used for food, 
since the most ancieiittimes. It is grown largely 
as a winter crop in Coimbatore, Salem, Mysore, 
Berar, Sindh, Qudh, Rajputanah and in the 
Panjab plains, 'i'. a3stivum being the common 
species, and T. durum the more frequent about 
Loodiana and Multan, of many varieties, 
white or red, generally bearded, but beardless 
wheat is common in some parts. 

The starch is often separated from the 
gluten and used for various purposes iu 
domestic economy. Tw'elve samples of red 
and sixty-two of white wheat were exhibited 
at the Lahore Exhibition. Red wheat holds a 
very much lower pla^ in the estimation of the 
Panjab natives, and sells at a cheaper rate than 
wiiite, the former being consumed by the 
poorer classes and the bulk of the population, 
whilst the use of the latter is restricted to men 
of wealth. Several varieties of white wheat 
are also grown. The Giigit or paigham- 
bri, a small round fancy grain, is also cal- 
led “ Mullane” or “ Rai Munir,” from the 
places where it was first grown : there are 
abo daud khan, ghoni, kabr and vad.inak 
(kanag dagar, Shall pur), the last named be- 
ing a particularly fine large grain. 

Some kinds are grown to great heights 
in the Himalayas, wheat being one of the chief 
crops up to 9500 feet on the Chenab, and, 
according to Dr. Cleghorn, occurring to 15,000 
feet on the Sutlej, good to 11,500 feet, and 
grown to 13,000 feet in Ladak. At Umballa, 
wheat and also barley are sometimes sown as 
early as August and September, so as to be 
iu flower in December, but in this plan it is 
frequently killed by frost. It derives its 
name, accDrding to Varro, from “ tritum,” 
mound or rubbed, because the fruit in its 
preparation as a food for man undergoes the 
proce.ss of grinding or trituration. The vari- 
ous kinds of wheat have been known from a 
very early period, and mention is made of 
wheat as a fbod in the earliest records of the 
history of man. Both the Egyptians and 
Jews made use of wheat as an article of diet, 
and this food is early mentioned in the Bible. 
It was also used by the Greeks and Romans, 
and Theophrastus and Pliny make frequent 
mention of it. When the fruit is ground, the 
testa, or seed-coat, is separated from what is 
called the flour. This flour consist-s of the 
powdered albumen and embryo of the seeds. 
The proximate vegetable principles which this 
flour contains are starch and gluten. The 
sbirch is a highly carbonized vegetable prin- 
ciple, whilst the gluten is characterised by 
possessing nitrogen. Foods that contain car- 
bonaceous matters are fattening, whilst those 
that contain nitrogen are sirongtheriing. It 
is thus that wheat-flour has come to be the 
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staple article of diet of the finest races of 
men in the world. The oth^sr cereal grasses 
contain the same principles, but the gluten or 
azotised principle is not in so large a quantity 
as in wheat, as the following analysis of 100 
parts of the organic matter of wheat, rice, and 
barley will show : 

Starch. Gluten. 

Wheat 7000 2300 

Rice 85 07 3 60 

Barley ... 79*00 16*00 

The chemical composition of wheat greatly 
varies, however, according to the soil in which 
it is grown. In 100 parts, the following was 
found to be the composition of eight samples. 
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— Powell Handbook. Dr. J. L, Stewart, p. 262. 
D7\ Clegliorn Punjab Report^ p. 6i). Knvj. Oyc. 
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Burr. Au. Summer wheat Eno. 

Godliaraa. Bkno. Sansc. Gawn. Quz. 

Gono. „ Tokar, Tomar, La dak. 

Marghoom. Bombay. Gendum, Malay. 

Gtiawat ghoom ,, | Gandam, Pers. 

OyuDg-sa-ba, Burm. Kiimik, Punjab. 

Dro, Do, Tro, To ; of | Soomnna, Sans. 

Chenab and Lada k. Kaiik, Stnd. 

Rozat, Zud, Shruk. „ Giho. „ 

Gohnn, Duk. Hind. Godumbay arisi, Tam. 
Kum’h, Egyi't. 1 God’Iiumuln, Tel. 


This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnam at an elevation of 
13,000 feet, highest limit 15,000 feet. Both 
bearded and awnloss v;irieties occur ; kmiuk 
denotes the flour, imt the grain. Rice is not 
observed above 6,000 feet. 

This variety is cultivated in many parts 
of British India. Two sorts are grown in 
Mysore, called Ilot-te Godhi and Jeve 
Godhi, the latter being covered with hu.sks 
like paddy. Jove Godhi is only grown in the 
lands bordering on the Pennar, and the 
gardens in the Bangalore Division. TJie 
Hot-te Godhi is largely cultivated in dry 
lands in the Chittledroog Division, and the 
vicinity of Hurrihur. This is the wheat usu- 
ally employed for making loaf bread. It is 
exported to the Neilgherries. — M. E. J. R, 
Cleghorn Punjab Report y p. 65. Ainslie, 
TRITICUM DURUM. Desp. 

True- bearded wheat, Eno. 

Is grown in Switzerland, Italy, Sicily, 
Spain, and in the Punjab, and it is frequent 
about Loodiaua, Multan, &c. — Edgeworth. 
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Lammas wheat. | Winter wheat. 

Is grown in the Punjab and in the N. W« 
Himalaya. 

TRITON’S BAY or Warangari, a bay in 
New Guinea. 

TRITRAN or “Three Corners” of the 
people of Sindh, is the same as that called 
Katar by the Persians and Affghans- The 
latter people are very fond of it, especially 
the lower orders in the country villages.— 
Burtons Sindhy p. 294. 

TRITON, a genus of shells belonging to 
the fiimily Miiricidse, The genus has 100 
recent nnd 45 fossil species. 

TRIUMANNA. See Hindu. 

TRIUMFKTTA, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Tiliaceee, Tr. angu- 
lata, annua, lobata, rotundifolia and trilocu- 
laris. — W. Ic. p. 320. Voigt, 

TRIUMFETTA LOBATA. McClelland; 

Phetwun, BuuM. | Bet-won, Burm. 

This fibrous plant is annual and grows to 
a height of five or six feet. It presents a small 
yellow flower in December, consisting of five 
petals, and in February presents a small round 
capsule covered with stiff bristles. — McClel- 
land. 

TRIVANDRUM, in L. 8^ 29-PN. and L. 
76° 55*7' E., a town in Malabar, near the 
sea .shore, and the chief town of the prin- 
cipality of Travancore. Its observatory is 
195 feet, and tho mean height of the towm 
135 feet above the sea. It is built at the out- 
let of the Karamani river. It contains a po- 
pulation of 51,718. 

TRIVENL Sans. Three plaited locks, in 
hindu mythology, the mystical union of the 
three sacred rivers, the Ganges, Jumna and 
Saraswati, severally the consorts, or energies, 
of the three great powers, Siva, Vishnu, and 
Brahma. Triveni, or the three plaited locks, 
is a mythological junction ; a female triad, 
similar to that of the Trimurti of male powers. 
The Gunga or Ganges, Yamuna or Jumna, 
join near Allahabad, and the Saraswati is also 
supposed to join the other two underground. 
A person dying near the imagined confluence 
of the three streams, or oven those of the 
Gunga and Yamuna, attains immediate beati- 
tude, consequently self or self-permitted im- 
molation, suttees, ifec., are meritorious on this 
peculiarly holy spot. The junction of the three 
waters at Allahabad is a sacred prayag, and 
an annual mela is held in March for purposes 
of ablution. — Tr. of Hind. vol. i. p. 15. Cole. 
Myth. Hind, page 398. See Krishna. 

TRIVENI, a very old place, spoken of by 
both Pliny and Ptolemy. It is a school of 
great repute for indigenous Sanscrit. The 
great pundit Juggernauth Turkopunchanum, 
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^ho was Banscrit tutor to Sir William Jones, | 
and who compiled the digests of Hindoo 
laws under the patronage of Ijord Cornwallis, 
was a native of this village. — Tr, of Hind, 
voL i. ?). 16 . 

TRIVIATPUTRAM, Tam. Baubiiiia to- 
mentosa, Linn, 

TRI VIKRAMA. a name of Vishnu. It 
means he who tO(»k the three steps, and al- 
ludes to the sun’s rising, culminating, and set- 
ting. See Avatavani. Vainaim. 

TRIWAKKA. Hind. Rumex vesicarius. 

TRO. Hind. Hordeum hexasticliiiin, also 
Triticum «stivnm. 

TROCHALUS, a genus of insects, one of 
the Coleoptera of Hong Kong. 

TROCHUS, a genus of moUnscoiis animals 
of the family Tnrbinidiie. There are known 
150 recent and 360 fossil species of Trochus. 
See Mollnsca, Turbinida?. 

TROGLODYTES, of Herodotus, were a 
diminutive, small sized, race of men dwelling 
in Ethiopia, and their food is described as that 
of lizards, serpent.s, and other reptiles, their 
language like the screaming of bats. — Melp, p. 
341. Tod's Travels, p. 84, 85. 
TROQLOTYDES NEPALENSIS. Hodcs. 

Tr. subhimalayanus, IJid. 

NepaulWreu. Ewo. \ Marchok-pbo. Lqteh. 

This wren is fouiid in Nepau), Sikkim, 
and the N-W. Himalayas. Its colour is darker 
than that of the European wren. 

TROGLODYTES PUKCTATUS. Blvtii. 

Spotted wren, Kno. | Murehuk-plio, Lcpch. 

Occurs at Darjeeling, and is of the size of 
that of Europe. 

TROGONID^, a family of birds which in- 
cludes the following Indian species of Ilar- 
pactes. 

H. fasciatus, Gm- Malabar Trogon. 

H. Hodgsoni, Gould, Red-headed Trogon. 

H. oreskios of Hurmah. 

H. kasumba, Malacca, Sumatra. 

H. diardi ,, ,, 

H. rutilus „ „ 

H. Keinwardtii of Java. 

H. ardens of Philippines. 

TROMBAY, in L. 1 9^ 2' N., and L. 72* 56' 
East, in the Konkan, N. of Boinbay. Troinbay 
is conspicuous for the mountain called Neut’.s 
Tongue, which attains the altitude of 1000 
feet 

TRONG. Malay. Brinjal, the egg plant. 

TROP/EOLUM MAJ US. Linn. 

ludiau cresH, En(s. ( Nasturtion, Eno. 

A showy annual, liowers and leaves of 
which are eaten as salads, and the seed.s 
pickled in salt and vinegar as u substitute for 
capers. — R. Brown, 

TROPHIS ASPERA. Retz. 

A chymus aaper, Soland MSS. 

Epicarpurufi orieiitalis, W> lc. \ Blume, 

8treblus avper, Lour. 
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Shtiora, Bkno. 8abadra, Uhia. 

Sbara-gacb’h, „ Barinika. Tal. 

Dubya, Hind. _ Barrauki, 

Kurrt'i’rt, Maur. | Bari veuka, 

This tree is very plentiful in Ganjam and 
Giifusur, attaining a height of 30 feet, and a 
circumference of 2 feet from the ground to 
the nearest branch being 6 feet It is more 
common in Gnzerat than in the other parts of 
the Bombay country, and the wood is there 
reckoned of good quality for small purposes, 
fur it will seldom square above 4 inches. It is 
.said to be used in Ganjarn for bandy wheels. 
Its scabrous leaves are used to polish horn and 
ivory, 8cc. The bark is used medicinally, the 
leaves and sap are used for wounds and for a 
di.sease of the eye termed jokia in Orissa, 
said to be peculiar to children. The berries 
are greedily eaten by birds. — Dr. Gibson, 
Captain Macdonald, Hoyle 111. Him. Bot 
Voiffl. Eli FL Andh. 

TUOPIC BIRDS ; of these there are the 
Phaeton a'tbereus, Linn.s the white tropic bird, 
and P. plianiicurns, Linn., the roseate or red- 
tailed tropic bird, 'i'he former has chaste 
and delicate satiny plumage. They are call- 
ed by sailors the boatswain or straw tails, 
from the two bright red projecting tail feath- 
ers, which tliey name the marline spike, and 
are used iis ornaments in the Society Islands. 
The Spaniards call them Rahijunco, or rush- 
tails. 7’hey are interesting to sailors, be- 
cause met with far froni land, which seamen 
believe they nightly return to roost. The red 
tailed species is met with in the Bay (*f 
Bengal, the Indian ocean, and throughout all 
the Indian Australian tropics. The white 
tr(q)ic bird also occurs in the Bay of Bengal 
and tropical seas, and is said to breed in the 
Mauritius on trees. — Michelet on Birds. Jer^ 
dons Birds, 

TllOPlDOPllIS. See Hydridie, Reptiles. 
TROPIDOKRYNC'H US TIMORENSIS. 
A bird of Timor. 

TROR. Hind. Polygonum polystachyiim, 

TBOSUM. Hind. A tree of Jubbul pore 
with good timber, but the tree does not occur 
in any quantity. — Cal. Cal. Ex. 1862. 

TUOTAK. Hind. Equisetum debile. 

TRO'rU. Hind. Dternia exiensa. 

'rUOUBADOUR. The Scandinavian bards, 
the Provencal Troubadour, the. Neustri- 
eiiiie Trouveur, and Minnesinger of Ger- 
many. have all something in common with 
the Rajpoot Bardai. — Tod* 

TROWSER CHECK of various kinds is 
inunufactured in the district of Cuddalore 
and in the outskirts of Madras. 

TRUAL. Hind. Impatieus, sp. 

TRUBU. The roe of the Alausa troli, a fish 
of which the salted and dried roes form a 
very considerable article of trade in the 
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TKUTSA. 

western parts of the Malayan Archipelago. 
It seems to be local, and like salmon and 
some other fish, to frequent rivers for the 
purpose of spawning. Its favourite resort 
is the muddy eastern coast of Sumatra, and 
more especially the narrow strait which 
divides Kancalis and some other low islands 
from the main land, and into whicli the river 
of Siak disembogues. At a place called Bukit- 
batu (rock-hill), a considerable fishery of the 
trubu is carried on. The river of Bukit-batii is 
a very small stream, close to the mouth of 
which stands the town of Bukit-batu, which 
is a place of consideralde trade, tJie grand staple 
being roes of the trobo-fish, or telur-trobo 
(trubu, roe, or egg,) aa they are called. There, 
three or four hundred boats, with two and three 
men in each, often go out at a time to tiie 
fishery, which is outside the straits of the 
Tanjung-Jati’’ or Teak tree promontory. 
The fishery of the trubu is of immemorial 
antiquity, and is referred to by De Barros as 
existing on the arrival of the Portuguese 
just as it does at present. Tlie rivers (of 
{Sumatra), says he, contain a great variety 
of fish, and in some of them^ such as that 
of Siaca (Siak), they catch small shads 
(saves), of which the people of the country 
use the roe only, and of these they have a 
greater abundance than we have of the fish 
themselves . — Decadt 3, Book 5, chap, 1. 
Crawfard Dictionary ^ page 440. Aadtrsoiis 
Mission^ p, 335, See Fisheries. 

TRUP: anchovy. Eug, EngrauUs en- 

crasico I us. 

TRUE CARDAMOM. Eng. Elettaria 
cardamomum, Wh, and Mat. 

TRUE COTTON. Eng. Gossypium 
arboreum, Linn. 

TRUE EUPHORBIA. Euphorbia anti- 
quorum. 

TRUFP'LES, the Tuber cibarium, Sieh., 
are found in the Punjab Himalaya towards 
Kashmir, and above Kangra. Skinner 
says a fungus like* the truffle occurs in 
the route lie took towards Europe. — Dr, 
J,L. Stewart y Punjab PlanUy p. 268. Skinna's 
Overland Joicrneyy Vol, II. p.l\, 

TIIUKUDAKA DYNASTY. See Inscrip- 
tions. 

TRUMBA, also Kala Trumba. Hind. 
Fagopyrum esculentum. 

TRUMBA L. Hind. Ficus cunia. 

TRUMMEL. Punjabi. Ficus macrophylla. 

TRUMPET FLOWER. Bignonia, species* 

TRUMPET HONEYSUCKLE. Caprifo- 

lium sempervirens. 

TRUMPET-SHELL. The chank. 

TRUMPET WP2ED, of the Cape, Lam- 
minaria bucciualis, measures 12 to 14 ft. long. 

TRUTSA. Hind. Cousinia, sp, 
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TS^BLS. 

TRYPHON. See' Greeks of Asia. 

TRYPOXYLDM, a genus of insects with 
habits similar to Pelopeeus. 

TSA-BA-LEN. Burm. Andropogon schaa- 
nanthuH, Linn. 

TSABRI. Hind. Fagopyrum esculen- 
tum. 

TSAGYEN HILLS, of Burmali, yield 
marble. 

TSA-LAYS. Burm. a measure of capacity 
equivalent to an English f)int. — Simmonds, 

TSALE, or Tschalleh. Tibetan. Borax. 
Mentog, Tib. “ liorax flowers” is fine borax 
from Puga and Changthaug, which needs no 
further refining. 

TSALLA-GHADDA. Tel. Asparagus 
adsccndens, Poxb, 

TSAL-TSALA, the Tsal-tsala or Abyssi- 
nian spear-fly, is mentioned in Is. vii. 18, 
Deut. XX vii. 42, Job. xli. 7. It is the Tsee-tsee 
fly of Livingstone, tlie winged Tsal-tsal or 
spear-fly of Isaiah. See Tse-Tse. 

TSAL -WEE. Burm. A chain of nobility. 
This is a badge of nobility among the Bur- 
mese, and it is supposed to be derived from 
the brahiniiiical thread. — Yide. 

TSAMBELAY. Burm. Lugerstraemia par- 
vi flora, Wall. 

TSAM-lliU-FULIN. Chin, Azadirachta 
indica. 

TSA-MON-HTYU ? Burm. Anethum 
giMveolens, Linn. 

TSA-MOUN-TSA-BAH. Burm. Aniseed. 

TSA-MUOT. Burm. Anetlium graveo- 
lens, Linn, 

TSA MYEIK. Burm. Anethum sowa, 

Roxh, 

TSAM-PAY-NA-GO. See Ruby Mines. 

TSANG-PO. a river on tiie N. E, of In- 
dia, supposed to be the Dihong; its waters are 
divided from those of the Ganges by the Bara 
Lacha range of mountains. This river, called 
in 'I'ibet the Tsan-pu, is there also supposed 
to be the Dihong. 

TSxVN-PE-NA-GO, a noble range of hills 
ea.stward from the town of Mal6, in Burmah, 
which rise in bold and craggy peaks, and at- 
tain an elevation of probably some 6,000 feet. 
This range is also named Shvve-oo-doung, and 
is sixteen miles to the westward of the ruby 
mines. Snow lies on them for five mouths ia 
the year. — YuUyp. 181. 

TSAN-SAY-PYU f Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein ; the wood is used for ordinary house 
building purposes. The leaf ia eaten boiled 
as greens. — Cal. Oat. Ex. 1862* 

TSA-PATT. Hind, Ephedra Gerardiana, 

TSAPU. Hind. Alnus, sp, 

TSAR. Hind. Oreoseris lanuginosa. 

TSARBIS. Hind. Plectranthus rugosus, 
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TSERKUJl. 

t 

T3ABMA, also Tsarmang. Hivd. Hip- 
pophae rhamnoides^ also Lycium rutlieiiiciun 

TSAkTlI. Hind. Cicer soongnricuni. 

TSAll-VVOT. JluiiM. A measure of capa- 
city equal to aii English gallon. — 

TSATIN. Hind. Leptopus cordifolius. 

TSAT-THA, Burm. A tree of Moulmein 
the wood is used for building purposes. — Cal. 
Cut. Ex. 1862. 

TS A-THA'KHWA. Burm. Coccinea in- 
dica, W. d: A. 

TSAT-LIE, or Tseh-Ii, a silk obtained in 
Nankin and the northern parts of the Chinese 
empire, superior to the Cawton kinds. — Eim- 
monels' Diet, 

TSAVlLiV, a weight of 20 grains.— iS'tw- 
monds, 

TSAY-THAM-BY-AH. Burm. Gardenia 
lucid a, Roxb. 

TSCHASII. Bus. Clock. 

TSCHEMA-PlJNi^EE MARA. Mal. 
Cochlosperniiim gossypiiim, DC. 

TSCHENGENE. Turk. Gypsy. 

T8CHEREP1ZA. Rus. Tiles. 

TStmERNlLO. Res. Ink. 

TSE, also Tsa pat. Hind. Ephedra Gerar* 
diaiia. 

TSEDZE. Hind. Panicuin iniliaceum. 

TSEEN, anotlier name for the mas or mace, 
a Chinese weight and measure, which con- 
tains from 100 to 140 copper cash, — ^im- 
monds' Diet. 

TSEERI'KURA, properly Sira kura, Tel. 
Amarantns olcraceus. 

TSEET. A timber of Amherst, employed 
for bouse posts and in boat building. It is 
said to be saul wood of small calibre. — Cal. 
Ex. 1851. 

TSE-FOU-YOUEN-KOUEI. A Chinese 
encyclopaedia published under the dynasty of 
Song, ill the year 1005. — Hue's Christianity^ 
vol. I. p 78 

TSEIT, a Burmese measure of c.apacity, 
equal to 2 gallons. — Simmonds' Diet. 

TsE-KI. Chin. Porcehiin. 

TSEKKA-DOUN. A timber of Amherst, 
said to be of a fruit tree ; the wood is used 
for house posts, rafters and boat building ; it 
is like teak, but much disposed to split. — 
Cal, Ex, 1851. 

TSE LK ACHE. Hind. Coccinea indica. 

TSENG BYIOU, In Tavoy a compact 
greyish-brown wood, suitable for common 
carpentry.— i/T*. Blundell, 

TSENGOO. See Fish. 

TSER. Hind. Finns excelsa. 

TSERD-KHAR. Hind. White thorn, in 
Tibet called in books starbu : Tserd-Khar is 
also the synonyme of Hippophae salicifolia, 
Buckthorn, and H. rhamnoides. 

TSERKUJI. Hind. Prunus Armeniaca. 
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^ TSHO-MORIIti; 

TSE-TSE, a fly of Africa, the Qlossina mor- 
sitans of the naturalist It is not much larger 
than the common house fly, and is nearly of 
the same brown colour as the honey bee, 
with three or four yellow bars across the 
after part of the body. Its alertness enables 
it to evade dexterously attempts to catch it 
by the hand. Its proboscis is a slender glossy 
style. Its peculiar buzz is well known to the 
ox, the cow, the horse, and dog, for with them 
its bite is death; but man, game, and all wild 
animals, even sucking calves, the mule, 
ass and goat, are all exempt. Its object seems 
to be to replete itself with blood. In the ox, 
a few days after the bite, the eye and nose 
begin to run, the coat stares, a swelling 
appears under the jaw, and perhaps another 
at the navel, emaciation followed by flaccid 
muscles ends in death. The Tsal-tsalya or 
Zimb of Abyssinia seems identical with the 
Tse-tse fly. It abounds on the banks of the 
Zambesi river of Africa. — David Livingstone^ 
M. i>., Travels in S. Africa, London^ 1861. 
See Tsal-Tsala. 

TSETSEN KHAN. See Kalkas. 

TSETTI MANDARUM. |^aleal. Poln- 
ciana pnicherrima, Linn, 

TSE- VANG RAHDaN. See Kalkas. 

TSH A. Burm. A bast from Sterculia urens. 
See Kotheela. 

TSHAMPA, a population lying between 
the mouth of the Mekhong and the frontier 
of Cochin China. — Latham, 

'i SHAN-TSMAY. In Amherst, a useful 
wood, but liable to attacks of insects and to 
split.— Ex. 1851. 

TSHAUP-YO. A timber of Amherst, used 
for house posts and musket stocks. It is a heavy 
white wood, exceedingly strong, but liable to 
attacks of insects. — Cal. Ex, 1851. 

TSHEIK KHYEE. Sapindus, sp, 

TSUELLIK ? Strychnos tieute, 

TSHEN, the third recorded Chinese dy- 
nasty, began B C. 1050, lasted. 269 years. The 
emperor Yeu-Yang begifn to reign B. 0. 
781. His 6th year was B.C. 776. Confucius 
lived under his dynasty, and he recorded the 
observations of the solar eclipses from B.C. 
481 upwards to 720. 

TSHEN BYOO-MYA-YEN. See Ava. 
TSHERI VELLOO. Tel. Chayroot. 
TSHIET-KHYEEN. A timber of Am- 
herst, used for house posts ; a superior kind of 
crooked grained sal. — Cal, Ex. 1851. 

TSHIL ANKAILU. Tel. ? Nerium tincto- 
riiirn. 

TSHO, also Tso and Cho. Tibet. A lake, 
hence Tsho-Maphan, Manasarovara-lake, Oya- 
Tslio, the great lake, the ocean. See Tso. 
TSHO-KAR. Tib. See Ladak, 
TSIiO-MORIRI, Tib. or Mountain Lake, 
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TSIEN TANG. 


TSIN. 


in Bukcha^ Ladak, is a fine sheet of water, 16 
miles long and two to three broad. See Ladak. 

TSHO-BUL, or Bitter Lake in Ladak, is 
about five miles to tiie north of Paiikong ; 
its waters are very bitter. It is about 16 
miles long and two bn»ad. 

TSHUDK. See India. 

TSHWAI-LWAI. A timber of Amherst 
used for musket stocks and sword sheaths ; it 
is a hard, red, crooked grained wood, fit for 
cabinet work. — Gul. Gat. Ex. 18dl, 

TSiAGIil NUREN. Maleal. syn. of 
Dioscorea tryphylla, Linn. 

TSIAMPA. See Marco Polo. 

TSIA-PUNGUM. Malkal. Cassalpinia 
sappan, Linn., also Michelia Kheedii, Wight. 

I’SIELA. Maleal. Ficus t’siela, Roxb^ 

TSIEN. Chinese. A coin called Dehos by 
the Tartars, and Supeck by the Europeans, is 
the only currency of the empire. Gnld Jind 
silver are never coined ; they circulate in ingots 
of different weights. Gold-dust and leaf-gold 
are also in use for commercial purposes. — 
Hue's Recollections of a Journey, p. 63. 

TSIEN TAl^. A river of China; the Bore 
or Fagre of this river is famous in Chinese his- 
tory. According to a Chinese proverb, it is one 
of the three wonders of the world, the other two 
being the demons at Tang-chan and the thun- 
der at Lung-chan. As in other countries, the 
bore appears generally on tlie second or third 
day after the full or change of the moon, or at 
what are called spring tides, and particularly, 


high, moving bodily onward. Soon it reached 
the advanced guard of the immense assemblage 
of vessels awaiting its approach, all intently 
occupied in keeping their prows towards the 
wave, which threatened to submerge everything 
afloat : but their boats all vaulted, as it were, 
to the summit with perfect safety, and when 
the Eagre had passed about half-way among 
the craft, on one side they were quietly repos- 
ing on the surface of the unruffled stream, 
while those on the nether portion were pitching 
and heaving in tumultuous confusion on the 
flood ; others were scaling with the agility of 
salmon the formidable cascade. This grand 
and exciting scene was but of a monient^s dura- 
tion, The wave passed up the river in an in- 
stant, but from this point with gradually dimin- 
ishing force, size and velocity, until it ceased 
to be perceptible, which Chinese accounts re- 
present to be eighty miles distant from the city. 
A slight flood continued after the passage of 
the wave, but it soon began to ebb. The Chi- 
nese say that the rise and fall of the tide is 
sometimes forty feet at Hang-chow. The maxi- 
mum rise and fall at spring tides is probably 
at the month of the river, or upper part of the 
bay. — Fortune. 

TSIERU KUGANELL Maleal. Phyllan- 

thus urinaria. 

TSILLA, properly Chilla gbenzalu. Tel. 
Slrychnos potatorum. 

TSIN, 4th dynasty, began B.C. 255, and 
lasted to 207, 49 years. About B. C. 221, the 
prince of Tsin, one of the vassal states into 


in spring and autumn, about the tijne the' which the till then feudally governed China 
sun is crossing the line. Should it so happen had been divided, made himself sovereign 
that strong easterly gale.s blow at these times, the empire under the title of Clie-hwang, also 
the Eagre rolls along in all its grandeur and written Che-hoang-ti. He was a great cuiique- 
carries everything before it. Dr. Maegowan ror, and was succes.sful in opposing the inroads 
gave an account of it at Haiig-cliow-foo. Mr. of the northern barbarians, the Heung-noo or 
Fortune from a terrace in front of the Triwave Huns, one of his measures to withstand whom 
temple saw on a sudden all traffic in the was the erection of the celebrated Great Wall, 
thronged mart suspended ; porters cleared the Prior to the first emperor Chi-hoang of the 
front street of every description of merchan- T’sin dynasty, about 200 years before the 
dise, boatmen ceased lading and unlading their Christi.in era, the country had been sub-divi- 
vessels, and put out into die middle of the ded into numerous principalities and corn- 
stream, 80 that a few minutes sufficed to give rnonwealths, but that warrior emperor brought 
a deserted appearance to the busiest part of them all under subjection, and it is supposed 
one of the busiest cities in Asia : the centre to be from his time that the country was call- 
of the river teemed with craft from small ed China, from Tsin or Chin, the name of his 
boats to large barges, including the gay flower- dynasty. It. was this emperor also who built 
boats. Loud shouting from the fleet announced the Great Wall to keep off the incursions of 
the appearance of the flood, which seemed like the Tartars. It was done by forced labor ; 
a glistening white cable stretched athwart the every third labouring man was compelled to 
river at its mouth as far down as the eye could work for his bare food as a remuneration. It 
reach. Its noise, compared by Chinese poets extends from the sea to the most westerly 
to that of thunder, speedily drowned that of province of Shin-see, about 1,500 miles. It 
the boatmen, and as it advanced at the rate was built of earth faced with brick, it crosses 
of 25 miles an hour, it assumed the appearance mountains, valleys and riversi and was finish- 
of an alabaster wall, or rather of a cataract ed in five years. Its breadth admits of six 
four or five miles across, and about thirty feet horsemen riding abreast, and it has a tower 
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TSJETTI.PULLI. 

every hundred yards. It was Chi-hoang-ti 
\vho introduced yellow as the colour of the 
royal family’s clothes. The Chin dynasty was 
overthrown by Linpang, of the Han province, 
who was the first of the Han dynasty. With 
the destruction of the Tsin dynasty, great 
injury resulted to the Chinese annals. 

TSI-NGUH-MYO. See Roby Mines. 

TSINNA AVAGUDA VERU. Tkl. 

Trichosanthes incisa. 

TSINNA DULAGENDI VERU. Tkl. 
Traeia cannabina. 

TSINNA MUTA-POLAGUM. Tkl. 

Pavonia Zeylanica, Cor. 

TSIN- I'HA-MA-N WAY. Burm. Coccu- 
lus cordifoUus, DG^ 

TSIOMPA. See Pulo Ceicer de terre. 

TSIPPOR. Hkb. a bird. 

TSIRI KURA. 'J Pel. Aniariintus cam- 
pestris. 

TSIRU PANNA. Maleal. Calopbylluin 
Spuriuni, C^ioisy, also C. calaba, Linn. 

TSJA. Jap. Tea. 

TSJAHALA. Maleal. Ficus venosa. 

TSJAKA MARAM. xMalkal. Artocarpns 
iutegrifolius. 

TSJANA KUA. Maleal. Costus speciosus. 

TSJANA SPECIOSA. Gmel. Costas 
Boeciosua, Hoxh. Sm. 

TSJANGELaM PARENDA. Maleal. 

Vitia quadranguliiris. 

TSJAPANGAM, Maleal. Cwsalpiwia 
eappan. 

TSJELA. Malkal. Ficus tsiela. 

TSJEM CUMULU. Maleal. iE^inetia 
iudica, ff’illde. 

TSJENDANA. Maleal. Sandal wood, 

TSJERIM GOTTAM. Maleal. Antides- 
ma pubescens* 

TSJKUOU. Uria. Melocliia corcliorifolia. 

TSJEROUKATA. Mal. VVebera tetfandra. 

TSJEROU-PONNA. Maleal. Calopbyl- 
lutn calaba. 

TSJEROU-THEKA. Maleat. Cleroden- 
dron serratum. 

TSJERU UREN, Maleal. Riedleia cor- 
chorifolia. 

TSJERU CANSJAVA. Maleal. Canna- 
bis sativa. 

TSJERU JONGANAM PULLA. Maleal. 
MoHugo spergula. 

TSJERU PARUA. Maleal. Sida acuta. 

TSJERU TSJUKEL. Maleal. Calamus 
rotang. 

TSJERU VALLEL Maleal. Hydrolea 
Zeylanica. 

TSJETTI MANDARUM. Maleal. Poiii- 
ciana pulcherrima. 

TSJETTI-PULLL Maleal. Eleusine 
coracaua. 


TS0K. 

TSJO, also Tsjo karao, Japanese. Boeh- 
meria nivea, China grass. 

TSJORAT rj. Mal, Gomphia angustifolia, 

TSJOVANNA'ARELI. Maleal. Neriiim 
odornm. 

T’SLA GADDALU. Tkl. Asparagus 
racemosus, Willde. 

TSO. Hind. Echinops nivea. 

TSO Tiuktan. a lake. See Tsiio. 

TSOAY-DAN. In Amherst and Tavoy a 
heavy, hard, tough wood, not subject to 
insects, and being tough and short, it is 
suited for wheels, musket -stocks, <fec. — Cal. 
Cat. Ex. 1851. Mr. Blmddl. 

TSOD-KYI-LENA. Hind, properly Ktso- 
kyi-lena. Tibetan. Antelope wool. 

TSODMA. Hind. Urtica hvperborea. 

TSO-GAM, a s.ilfc lake in Eastern Ladak 
Tibet, in L. 33° W N. and 1 . 34' E., and 
14,580 feet above the sea. See Tsho. 

TSOKOOHE. See Kush. 

TSO-KUL, or salt lake in L 33*^ 33' N. and 
L. 78*^ 44' E. in Pankung (referred to Pan- 
gur), S of t!ie salt lake Tsomognalari, and 
14,400 feet above the sea. — Cummirtg. 

'I’SO MITBAL a suit lake, in L. 33® 25' 
N. and L. 78® 40' E. in Pankong, S. of the 
salt lake Tsomognalari. It is 14,167 feet 
above the sea.— Jlerm. 

TSO-MO-GNA-LA-RI, a salt lake in L. 
33° 39*8' N. and L. 78° 38. 5' E. in Pankong, 
near Takung. It is 14,010 feet above the 
sea. The Taomognalari lake is divided into 
two parts by a river delta, analogous to the 
lakes of Brienz and Thun in Switzerland. 
The two are about equal in surface; but 
according to native information, they differ in 
height at about 40 feet ; the upper lake, which 
contains nearly fresh water, almost drinkable, 
being therefore 14,050 feet. — ScM, 

TSOMORIRI, a salt lake in L. 32° 45' 4" 
N. and L. 78° 16' 6^ E. (referred to Mma 
Bhigbo, on its sontbern border), in Spiti. 
It is elevated 15,130 feet above the sea. — 
SM Hern. See Cho-Moriri, Tsbo-Moriri. 

TSOLING, in 1812, were 57— viz., of the 
Kharchiii nomades 7, Orat 3, Suniit and Isuth 
1, Mau-iningan 4, Kalkas 3, Bargow 15, Old 
Eluth 18, and G of the new or Eliiths re- 
claimed since 1754, all distinguished as be- 
longing to the Cliahar country. There is at 
Chahar also a large quasi-military establish- 
ment for the care of the oxen and sheep of 
the pashire. 

TSOUK-YOA. Burm. Dalbergia alata. 

TSU. Chin. Vinegar. 

TSUI, Hind. Euphorbia Boyleana, Tsui- 
Kabuli. Cactus Indicus. 

TSUK. Hind. Cousinia, «p. ; Hippophae 
rhamnoidcs. 
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TUBUQ. 

TSULLA-GHEDALU. Tel. Asparagus 
sarmentosus. See Muslie. 

TSUNG, Tibet A.N. Allium cepa. 

TSUNG-JIN-FU. Chin. The imperial 
clan court, charged with the registration, 
payment, and jurisdiction of the imperial fa- 
mily. 

TSUNG LING. Chinese, literally Onion 
mountain, the Karokoram or Kouen Lung 
mountains ; which, as high as 17,000 feet, are 
covered with wild leeks. — Cunningham, 

TSUNG-MIN. See Yang-tze-Keang. 

TSUNG-TU. See Kwang-tung-chi. 

TSUNT. Hind. Pyrus malus. Ban tsuntu. 
Cydonia vulgaris. 

TSUNU. Hind. Amygdaliis persica. 

TSUllA PaLAM. Tam. Zizyphus napeca. 

TSWOT-BA-LWOT. A timber of Ain- 
hersc ; this is said to be from a fruit tree, the 
wood resembles the Jaiool or Lageratrmtnia.^ — 
Cal. Ex* 1851. 

TU. See Japan. 

TUAC. Timok. Moluc. See Tuba. 

TUAC ? Crotalaria juncea. 

TU ALIKE. Tkl. Scbmiedelia serrata, 
J)C. Its ripe berries are eaten, and the 
astringent root is employed to check diar- 
rhoea. 

TUAK. Beng. H(nd. Cajanus Indicu.s. 

'J'UATUKA. Mahr. Bignonia chelo- 
noides, Linn, 

TU13A, of Mindoro, or Tiiac of Timor and 
tlie Moluccas, tlie sup of a palm, converted 
by distillation or rerincntation into spirit or 
vinegar. 

TUBA, a roof? of Singapore used for atupi- 
fying and catching fisli. Possibly the seed of 
the Cocculus Iiulicus. 

TUBA-BIDJI. Malkal. Cocculus Indi- 
cus. 

TUBBAS, a province on the boundary of 
Herat, adjoining Kayn, and further to the 
west. It is subject Lo Persia, and is inhabited 
by hbiahs ; its princi^jal places are Tublus, 
Toon, and Goonabad ; of them, Toon is the 
largest. — Papers East India, Cabul and Ajf~ 
gkanislan, p, 135, 

TUBBUL. Ak. a drum, of peace or war. 

TUB-CAMPHOll. See Camphor. 

TUBEEH, act of praising God. 

TUBEKH KOOKOOKEE. See Rookoo. 

TUBEll CIBERIUM. The common truffle, 
grows in Kashmir and Ladak. See Truffle. 

TUBIKI Tel. Diospyros embryopteris. 

TUBQATEEA, or Mudareea, an order of fa- 
kirs or devotees. See Fakir, 

TUBUALI. See Tin. 

TUBU. Malay. Sugar-cane. 

TUBUNNA. Beng. Celtis Oriontalis, 
Linn, 

TUBUQ. Hind, a tray. Maywa-ka-tabaq, 
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or fruit-tray, p*hool-ka-tabaq, flower or fairy- 
tray. 

TUBUR I ALLUM, a mahomedan saint in 
whose name they perform ooroos. 

TUBUT MAKOOS, the chapter of the 
Koran read backwards. See Soora-i-tubut. 

TUCK A, a weight in Bombay, equal to 
0*2182 grains, used for pearls — Simmonds, 
TUCKI, also Tuckir. Hind. 4-Barabacca; 
Asarum Europooum, Linn, 

TUDELA. See Karund. 

TUDOR MUL. See Fasli. 

TUDOS. See Kelat, p. 488. 

TUDUNG, also Chapeyan. Malay, Hats. 
TUDUVELLE KIRE. Tam, Solanum 
triloba'cum. 

TUFAN. Arab. Typhoon. 
TUFA-US-SHAITAN, Ar. Atropa acu- 
minata, Royle, also A. mandragora, TAnn. 

TU-FEH. Chin, professional robbers, now 
merged into the word Tae-ping. 

TUFFAH. Arab. Apple. 
TUFFAH-ARMINA. Ar. Armeniaca 
vuljraris, Lam, the peach. 

TUFFAH-UL-ARZ. Ar. Anthemis no- 
bib's, Linn, 

TUFSEER. Ar, A commentary. 

TUGAR, also Tiraimun and Upaoon, 
Tabernmrnontana coronaria. The sweet- 
scented wood and root are considered and 
used as a stimulant; but chiefly used in 
scents. — Gen, Med, Top, p- 152. 

TUGGUR. Hind. Asarabacca, Asarum 
Europccum, Lmn, 

TUGU-HSEN-PAN. Burm. Gardenia 
florida, Limi, 

TUGURA. Beng. Hind. Tabernaemou- 
tana coronaria. 

TUILES. Fb. Tiles. 

TUIL-KIRE. Tam. Achyranthes poly- 
gon oides. 

TUILLU — ? The thorny tree called Jaya or 
yellow myrobalan, with small green fruit. 
TUIN. Hind. Viburnum foetens, 

TUI TUI. Aus. Aleurites triloba, Forst, 
TUIRJA. the Turanian race ; See Turan. 
TUJ. Beng. Sans. Cassia lignea. Cinna- 
mon. Tuj-ka-tel. Hind. Cassia oil, Cinna- 
mon oil. 

TUK ? Hydnocarpus. 

TUKAN GEDONG. See Karang Bollang, 
TUKARIANI. Tam. Cassia tora. 
TUKBEEIi. Arab. The mahomedan creed. 
TUKEEA. Hind. A pillow, a faqeePs stand 
or residence. 

TUKHARISTAN. A province of Balkh, 
lying name, and west 

of the Jihiin. The chief town is Talikan. 
TUKHM. Hind. Pers. any seed, as 

balangu, Lallemantea Royleana, 
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— dbalyan, Rbus sp.^ seeds 

khatmi, Althea rosea, seeds. 

- — . gandah, a seed from Delhi, consider- 
ed astringent. 

khiyaraiii, Hind. Cucumia sativus. 

i-kutan, Pbrs. Linseed. 

sipidan, Pers. Siuapis Cbiuensis. 

— ^ khurina. Phcenix dactylifera, kernel. 

i-Ualsan. Balaamodeiidron Gileadense. 

i-gawali-zimij. Seeds of Berberis lycium, 

asiatica or aristata. 

i-kanaucha. Salvia Moorcroftiana. 

•— — bkasus. Ilyoscyanjus nigra, also Pol- 
anesia viscosa. 

i-turb. Raphanus sativus. 

i-wasma. Indigofera tiiictoria, seeds. 

i-zard alu. Prunus Armeniaca, stones. 

malanga. Hind. LallemaiitiaRoyleaua, 

also Salvia pumila. 

tumma. Hind. Cucumis colocynthis. 

TUKHTA. Guz. Hind. Planks. 
TUKHT-I-RAWAN. A travelling throne ii: 
which dancing girls and musicians are carried 
on men’s shoulders in front of a bridal proces- 
sion. 

TUKHT-I-SULIMAN. In Kashmir are two 
eminences which bear this name ; one near 
Kashmir is called Sir-i-81m, or Siva’s head, 
by the hindus, and also Sankara chav : and 
the hill on the opposite side of the city is call- 
ed Huri Purbat, or the hill of Vishnu or Hari. 
On the latter hill is the fort of Kashmir. All 
accounts agree that the heat on the plains un- 
der the Sulimaiii range is excessive. The 
Kayser mountain seems a collection of in- 
accessible precipices — Vigne. See Kaysar. 
Khyber. 

TUKHT-I-TAOS, the famous Peacock 
throne of the emperors of Delhi. It was so 
called from its having the figures of two pea- 
cocks, with their tails spread. Tliey were so 
naturally executed in sapphires, rubies, eme- 
ralds, pearls, and other precious stones of ap- 
propriate colours, as to represent life and 
strike every beholder with tl>e most dazzling 
splendour. The throne itself was six feet 
long by four feet broad ; it stood on six mas- 
sive feet, which, with the body, were of solid 
gold inlaid with rubies, emeralds and dia- 
monds. It was surmounted by a canopy of 
gold supported by twelve pillars, all richly 
emblazoned with costly gems, and a fringe of 
pearls ornamented the borders of the canopy. 
— Tn of Hind, vol, ii. p. 297. 

TUKI, also Tuka. Tel. Diospyros eben- 
aster. 

TUKKUL, a system of temporary clearing. 
See Kumari, 

TDKLA. Hind. Rottleria tinctoria. 
TUKHM-I-K ARPAS. Seed of a plant from 
Delhi, astringent, and stimulating, given in 
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flatulent indigestion, two rupees a 6eer,-T-ffeil. 
Med. Top, p, 150. 

TUKSEER. Ar, Tafsir ? the science of 
numbers. 

TUKUA— ? Cotton manufactures. 

TUKU PERU of New Zealand. Balseua 
antartica. 

TUL. Hind. Morus parvifolia. 

TULA. Beng. Gossypium Indicum, Zam, 
also G. herbaceum, Lam, 

TULAH. Pees. The name of a flower or 
herb culled also Nan-e-Kelagb. 

TULAK. All. A divorce. Tulaq-i-byn, 
the husband’s once saying to his wife, “ I have 
divorced you.” Tulaq-e-rujaeo, the above 
repeated twice. Tulaq-e-mootuluqqa, ditto 
thrice. 

TULAK-BARA. Malay. Ballast. 

TUL AM, or Tola, a weight of 3 drs. apothe- 
caries’. — Simmo7ids' Diet 

TULANCII. Hind. Rubus lasiocarpus. 

TULASI. Ocymum sanctum, regarded as sa- 
) cred and made into a rosary by the vaish- 
nava hindoos. It is regarded as a type of 
Vishnu, and every vaishnava household has a 
plant in its parterre, which is encircled daily 
in the morning and worshipped. 

TULASI VEK. Tam. root of Ocymum sanc- 
tum, also Ocymum villosum ? 

TULDA BANS. J3eng. Bambusa tulda, 
DendrocaJamus tulda, Ters. 

TULDONEE. A river of Boondee. 

TULENNl PHUL. Hind. Hamiltonia 
suaveoJens, 

TULIDUN. Hind. Solanum nigrum, 

TULIKUKAR. Gardenia tetrasperma. 
Sec Karkun-i-Hazara. 

TULIPA STELLATA. 

Lallee waroon Hind I Nulkia, Hind. 

Myhoula, ,, | Peperi Panjab- 

This tulip is abundant in the Kaugra valley 
and the Kumaon hills, whence its bulbs, which 
are edible, are exported. Also found in the 
Sutlej valley between Rampur and Sungnam, 
at an elevation of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. — C/eg- 
horn Punjab Report^ p, 68. 

TULIP TREE. Thespesia populnea. 

TULK Hind. Mica. 

TUM. A weight in Mysore of 32 lbs. ; 2 
irase. 

TULK A PYRE. Tam. Phaseolus. 

TULKLU. Hind. Morus alba, M. serrata. 

TULL. See Thull ; Tor, 

TULLUBDAH. See Kol. 

TULUKUL, Hind. Morus serrata. 

TULOUR, or Salibaboo Islands, lying 
between Mindanao and Celebes^ are three 
in number, of considerable size and moder- 
ately elevated. Kabrouang is the name 
. of the most southerly, and has a peaked 
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mountain on it» Ito southern end is in lat. 8° 
47' N. and long. 127° 11' K Tolour or Kar- 
balang is the larger and more northerly island, 
and lies from lat. 4° to 4° 28^’ N, 

TULSI. Hind, is the synonym of three 
species of Ocymum., viz., 0. saiictum, Tulsi 
proper, 0. album, the safed or white tulsi, 
and 0. basilicum, the kala or black tulsi. 
TULSIA. Hind. Amaianthus aiiardana. 
TULSI BAI. See Holkar, Mahratta Go- 
vernments. 

TULSI-KE-MUNKE. Duk. Beads of 
Ocymum sanctum. Tulsi-ki jar, the root. 

TULSU MUDRIGA. Beno. Leea macro- 
phylla, Roxh. 

TULU, also Tuluva, a language spoken on 
the S. western point of the peninsula of India 
by a small remnant of people* See Dravidi- 
an. India. 

TULUKAN AMMA. Sec Hindu. 
TULWAR. Hind. A sword. 

TUM AL. Hind. Diospyros tomentosa, Roxb, 
TUMAKU. Tobacco. 

TUMAN, in the Mongol language, signifie.s 
ten thousand. It was borrowed by the Per- 
sians and Arabs, and with them means a weight 
or sum of money, originally equal to ten thou- 
sand mithkals or Arab drachms of silver* 
In the year 1871, a tunian of Ispahan was 
equal to five rupees of British India . — Yule 
Cathay, /?. 117. 

TUMATTI. Tam* Bryonia callosa. 

TUMB or Tomb, Great and Little, twe 
small island.s in about lat. 20' 16' N*, on the 
north side of the Persian Golf. 

TUMBA. Hind. Lageiiaria vulgaris. 
TUMBA KODIWALL xMai. also Tumba 
Kodiveli. Plumbago Zeylanica, Linn. 
TUMBAKU. Guz Hind. Pkiis. Tobacco. 
TUMBALI. Tam. Tumal. Beng, Diuspy- 
ros tomentosa, D. melaiioxylon, Roxb. 
TUMBALOO, or Lota, a small metal pot. 
TUMBATIN. Tel. Canavalica gladiata. 
TUMBE CODIVELL Hurt. Mal. Plum- 
bago rosea. 

TUMBI. Hind. Lagenaria vulgaris. In the 
valley of the Beas, Cucuiuis colocynthis, 
Linn. 

TUMBI. Hind. Rosa macrophylla. 
TUMBIKA. Tam. Embryoptcris glutini- 
fera, Roxb., also Diospyros ebenaster and 
D. embryopteris. 

TUMBI KARRA. Tel. Diospyros ebenas- 

TUMBI-KI BAJI. Duk. Tumbi kire. Tam. 
Tumbi kiira. Tel. Phlomis Indica. 

TUMBI MARAM. Tam. Diospyros mela- 
noxylon. Ebony. 

TUMBI PALLAM. Tam. Fruit of Chiron- 
gia sapida^ also of Diospyros melanoxylon. i 
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TUMBOLI. Diospyros melanoxylon. 
TUMBOORA. HiNp. A drum* 

TUMBURU. Hind. A celestial musician. 

TUMI CHAV A KARRA. Tel. Diospyros 
ebenaster. 

TUMI DA. Tel. Diospyros pielanoxylon, 
Roxb. 

TUMIEN. The silk petticoat of the 
Tabling women ; it is of bright hues^ 

TIJMIKA. Hind. Beng. Dios^ros glu- 
tinosa. Embryopteris glutinifera, Roxb. 

TUMIKACHAVA. Tel. Diospyros ebe- 
naster, Konig. I>. embryopteris, Rers. 

TUMMA, Hind. Viburnum cotinifolium. 

TUMMA. Pkrs. Cucumis colocynthis, L. 

TUMMA CHETTU. Tel. Acacia Arabica. 

TUMMEDA CHETTU. Tel. Diospyros 
melanoxylon, Roxb. 

TUMMEDA MAMIDL Tel. Semecarpus 
anacardium, Linn. 

TUM MI. Tel. Leucas cophalotes, Sprenp. 
the Phlomis cephalotesofA*o^6Rr^A,is the most 
celebrated species. The leaves are eaten, the 
flowers are sacred to Siva, and are offered in 
his temple. But there are many species to 
which the term Tummi is indiscriminately 
applied. 

TUxMMICA. Tel. Diospyros melanoxylon, 
Roxb. 

TUMONGONG. Amongst the Malays, a 
j high officer of state, to whom the superinten- 
deuce of internal police matters is entrusted. 

I A hereditary elective officer of Johore.— 
Journ. hid. Arch. No. IX. vol. V. p. 508* 

TUMR. Egypt. ? Turmeric. 

TUMR-LHINDEE. Pers. Tamarind. 

TUMTUM. Arab. Rhus coriaria. Sumach. 

TUM A Sans. Prom tumus, darkness. 

TUM ULUS. '1 umuli are met with in Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Sweden, Russia, 
Tartary and Africa. Those in Ireland and in the 
plain of Troy are precisely similar to those qf 
the United States. In America they are scat- 
tered in profusion fr«>m Lake Erie to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and are found in Texas, New 
Mexico, and S. America j other antiquities 
also are found in the valley of the Mississippi, 
Tumuli are not numerous in Ohio, but often 
found in Kentucky, and more commonly in 
Tennessee and Mississippi. One of the largest 
is at Cahokia in Illinois, being a parallelogram 
235 yards long by 170 broad and 90 feet 
high. Cairns and tumuli are found on the 
peaks of the Neilgherries. They contain agri- 
cultural implements ; and iron spear hoads, 
bells, and sepulchral urns, with figures qf 
coiled snakes, tigers, elephants, dogs and 
birds, sickles and gold rings, have been fouud 
buried uuder the piles of stones. It is sup- 
posed that the Kurumbar race formerly iuter- 
red in cairns. See Cairns. Barrow. Tope, 
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TUMUTTI. Tam. Bryonia callosa. The 
oil of its seed is the Tumutti-kai Yeunai. 

TUN, also Tuna, also Qul-tun. Hind. 
Cedrela toona. 

TUNAKAYIKO. See Inscriptions. 

TUN ANA M ADANA. Hind. Khamnus 
purpureus, 

TUNANI ZANANI. Hind. Viburnum 
foetens. • 

TUN-BI. Burm. Timber. 

TUNDHE. Hind, llhamnua purpureus, 
also Viburnum fcetens. 

TUNDI KOIE. Tam. Fibre of Calotropis 
gigantea. 

TUNDU. Can. Cedrela toona. 

TUNEANG. A group of eight islands on 
the south coast of China, which derive their 
name from Tuneang, the largest and the 
most northerly of the group, and which is five 
miles in circumference. 

TUNG. Hind. Ehus cotinus, and R parvi- 
folia, also Picea Webbiaua and P. pindrow ; 
also Taxus baccata. 

TUNG. Beng. Rottleria tinctoria, 

TUNG. Chin. Copper. 

TUNG. A long-measure of Sumatra, corre- 
sponding to the English foot — Sinmonds, 

TUNG-CHI. See Kwang-tung-chi. 

TUNGA. See India. 

TUNGA MUSTE, also Must-akamu, Tkl. 
Cyperus hexastychus, Rottl C. rotundas, 
i. 197. The tuberous root is used in mak- 
ing perfumes. 

TUNGANI, a race of military settlers who 
came originally with military conquerors from 
the west of Asia, and settled down in the 
country of Yarkand. — Cayley, 

TUNGE, See Kunawer. 

TUNG-EU % Dryandra cordata. 

• TUNG-GULI. Jav. Cathartocarpus fistula. 

TUNG-HSEN-PAN. Burm. Gardenia flo- 
ribunda ? 

TUNGLA. Hind. Rhus parviflora, 

TUNG MRU. SeeMru. 

TUNG OIL TREE of China, yields a va- 
luable oil. It is expressed from the seeds of 
Eleaeococca oleifera, and is much used by 
carpenters for boats, furniture, »fec. — Sim- 
moitds' Diet. Fortune's Residence amongst the 
Chinese. 

TUNQ-PAN. See Kwang-tung-chi. 

TUNG-QUIN GULF. See Tonking. 
TUNGRANG PASS in L. 3P 37' N. and 
L. 78® 27 E. in Kanawur, leading from the 
Todungto the Sutlej valley, 13,739 ft. — Ger, 

TUNG-SI. Chinese. Fishing tackle made 
of snake's gut. 

TUNQ-TSAU. Chin, Aralia papyrifera. 

TUNGU. Bind. Pistacia integerrima. 

TUNGUDDA. Tel. Cyperus juncifolius. 
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TUNG-TflU, dwell between the Setangaml 
the Salwin, and in Amherst Province, and are 
in their dialect more closely connected with 
the Yuma languages than with the Burmaii. 
The Tiingthuhas a large glossarial agreement 
with Karen, but it has special affinities with the 
Kumi and other Yumi dialects, and pafticu- 
larly with the Khy-eiig. The Tuugthu are 
Islamized Chinese and are said to resemble 
the Anamese, but as their dress resembles 
that of the Anamese, this may create decej)- 
tion. They occupy a portion of province 
Amherst, and are the only people there who 
understand the plough. This has a metal 
blade. They are esteemed good cultivators. 

TUNGUS, a general name applied to a 
population common to a vast area in Siberia 
and China. Their physiognomy connects it 
with the tribes of Northern Asia in general, 
and their language forms a transition between 
the monosyllabic and agglutinate forms of 
speech. The Tungus, under the name Mant- 
chu, constitute the dominant population of 
China itself. These tribes under Chinese 
rule, ill Mantchiiria, on the water-shed of the 
Amur or Sagalin, are termed Mantchu. The 
Mautchii proper have a literature with an 
alphabet modified from the Mongol. They 
are agricultural and industrial. Chevalier 
Bunsen observes (Report Brit. Asa. 1817) 
that the researclies of our days have made 
it more than probable tliat the Tartar, 
Mantchu and Tungus belong to one great 
stock ; that the Turkoman, Chud, Fin, Lap 
and Magyar (Hungarian), present another 
stock closely united, and that both these 
families were originally connected with each 
other. He proposed to call this whole group 
of languages the Turanian, and in lien of 
Indo-Germanic or Indo-Euroiiean he pro- 
posed the term Iranian, following the anti- 
thesis of Iran and Turan, established by 
Heeren and Carl Ritter. He further remarks 
that “these nations, who probably may be 
reduced to two families, one centering in the 
Altai and the pasture lands towards the Hima- 
laya, and the other having its centre in the 
Ural mountains, have acted in the history of 
civilisation a most powerful episode by con- 
quest and destruction. They appeared in the 
fifth century as the Huns, a scourge to Ro- 
mans and Germans; they produced Jengiz 
Khan, Timurlung and Mahomed II. ; they 
destroyed the Persian empire, subdued Hin- 
dustan, and they still sit upon the throne of 
Byzantium and upon that of China. They 
seem destined to partake only by conquest in 
the higher civilisation of the surrounding na- 
tions, older or younger ones, the Chinese pre- 
senting the one extreme, the Iranians the 
other. Little disposed to learn from them 
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ss neighbours or subjects, they become more 
or less civilised by being their masters, They 
cannot resist the inward force of the civilisa- 
tion of their subjects, although they repel it as 
an outward power. The Tungus are the native 
population of the Amur, but even if we include 
emigrant Chinese and Mantchui tliey are far 
from numerous. They may be estimated at 
24,000 for the whole of the territory at present 
in possession of Eussia. With two exceptions, 
the tribes of the Amur belong to the Tungu- 
ziau stock. The language of the Gilyak, on 
the lower Amur, differs from the Tunguzian 


Oronchon or Oroke, a word signifying rein- 
deer-keepers, and are met with on the Upper 
Amur, and on Sakhalin, Among the other 
tribes, a tradition prevails of their having 
owned reindeer at some remote period • and 
there is one tribe along the sea coast still 
called Orocbi, or Orochon. The Manyarg 
and the kindred Birar, and Solon, on the 
Nonni, who occupy the vast praiaies above 
the Bureya mountains, keep large herds of 
hordes. The Goldi, Olcha (Mangun), Gilyak, 
Orochi of the sea-coast, and Ainu, are fisher- 
men, but are hunters also ; and the Goldi, 


dialects along the river, but the features of 
these Gilyak are still Mongol, they have small 
obliquely set eyes, prominent cheek bones, 
and scanty beards. With the Aino on Sak- 
halin, the language differs both from theTiin- 
guziaii and Gilyak ; their features are de- 
cidedly not Mongol, and they are distin- 
guished by a great profusion of hair. The 
close affinity between tbe various Tunguzian 
dialects, and the differences existing between 
Tunguzian, Gilyak and Aino, will be ob- 
served in the following shorj^voc^ubiry. 



especially those settled on the Sungari, cul- 
tivate the ground to some extent. It is, how- 
ever, only the Mantchu and Chineae, and the 
Daurian living amongst them on the Middle 
Amur, who till the ground to a larger extent, 
the Daurian doing so even at the time the 
Russians first appeared on the Amur. At 
that period their settlements extended into 
Daiiria, whilst at the present day they are 
but rarely found above the Dzeya. The 
Oronchon of the Upper Amur numbered, iii 
185G, twm hundred and six individuals of 
both sexes, roving over an aim of 28,000 
square miles, which would give one hundred 
and seventy square miles to each individual. 
Next come the Manyarg ; their numbers, in- 
cluding the Birar and the Solon, on the right 
bank of the Amur, are about 20,000, of whom 
one-sixth at most are under Russian sway. 
The agricultural population about Aigiui, 
estimated at from 40,000 to 50,000, is also 
confined chiefly to tbe right bank of the river, 
those on its left bank hardly amounting to 
2,000. The Goldi occupy one hundred and 
fourteen so-called villages on the Amur, with 
three hundred and twenty houses, and 2,560 
inhabitants ; the Mangun forty villages^ 
with one hundred and ten houses, and 1,100 
inhabitants. The Kile on the Upper Gorin, 
and Negidalze on the Aiiigun, do not proba- 
bly exceed 1000 souls. The population along 
the Usuri is estimated by Veniukof at 1,400 
of whom about four hundred are on the left 
bank of the river. The vast tract extending 
between the Usuri and the sea-coast, from 
Castries Bay in tbe north to the frontier of 
Korea, is very thinly populated, and it is 
only ill the south, where there are several 
Chinese settlements, that the population is 
comparatively numerous. Veniukof reckons 
the population between the Usuri and the 
coast, north of Port Imperial, at 1,600 ; 
and that 2,500 might be the approxi- 
mate population of the entire coast-region 


The Tunguzian tribes either are nomades, under consideration. The Gilyak on tbe 
keeping herds of reindeer or horses, or they Amur occupy thirty-nine villages, having one 
subsist chiefly upon the produce of their hundred and forty houses, and 1,680 inmates, 
fisheries The reindeer Tunguzians are called The population of Southern Sakhalin, up to 
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abottt 49° of north latitude, was calculated by region down to the Bureya mountains, where 
Mamia Riuso at 2,850, in four hundred and their horses find forage ; whilst the Oronchon, 
thirty-eight huts, which would allow 21 on account of their rein-deer, are confined to 


square miles to each inhabitant, if we as 
Slime a similar population for the northern 
(Russian) part of the island. Or, arranging 
this population according to tribes, we obtaii 


a total of 23,500. 

Oronchon of the Upper Amur. 260 

Manyarg andBirar. ... .., 3,000 

Uaurian, etc. ... ... .. 2,000 

Goldi on the Amur and Usuri. ... 3.560 

Olcha (Mangiin) on the Amur. ... 1,100 

Negidal and Kile (San, Igor). ... 1,0(»0 

Orochi of the sea-coast. ... ... 1,000 

Oroke on Sakhalin. ... ... 1,000 

Qilyak on Lower Amur and Sakhalin. 8,180 

Ai no on Northern Sakhalin, ... ... 1,000 

Chinese on the Usuri, etc. ... ... 1,400 


the mountcainous districts. The Birar resid- 
ing along the Bureya river are a sub-tribe of 
the Manyarg, and the Solon, north of Mergen, 
are probably related. The Manyarg and 
Oronchon are rather small and of spare build. 
Their arms and legs are thin, a feature most 
striking in their l»alf-naked children, whose 
bellies moreover are very protruding. Tlie 
face is flat, but tlie nose, in many instances, 
large and pointed. The cheeks are broad, the 
mouth is large, and the lips are thin ; the 
eyes very small and sleepy- looking, and gene- 
rally of black or reddish-brown. The hair 
is black and smooth, the beard short, and the 


The banks of the Upper Amur, down to the eye-brows very thin. The Manchu features 
mouth of the Dzeya, are in the occupation of frequently found among the Manyarg are 
the Tunguzian tribes of the Oronchon and Ma- traced by Maack to the officials who annually 
nyarg (Monagir, Mancgre), the principal differ- collect tlie tribute, and to whom their women 
ence between whom is, that the chief domestic are freely yielded up. These Tunguziavis 
animal of the former is the reindeer (Oron- lead a wandering life. During spring und the 
chon, reindeer-keeper), and of the latter the beginning of summer they generally reside on 
horse. The horses are small, but strong and the banks ofthe river, engaged in fishing, but 
of great endurance. Before going on a long in the autumn and winter they retire to the in- 
journey the Manyarg keeps his horse for a terior of the country to pursue the chase. Iii 
day without food, and on his return also the these migrations the rein-deer or horse car- 
poor beast is made to undergo five or six ries the scanty property of its owner. The 
days* abstinence. This is done with a view only other domestic animal is tlie dog. The 
of keeping the horse in working condition. Solon is a nomadic tribe, allied to, if not 
The Oronchon originally lived in the pro- identical with, the Manyarg, and occupy 
vince of Yakutsk, whence they voluntarily the country north of Mergen. They claim to 
emigrated to the banks of the Amur in 1825, be descendants ofthe ancient Sushi, by wliom 
and occupied there part of the territory of the wa.s founded the dynasty of the Gin. The 
Manyarg, whom they compelled to witlidraw word Solon signifies “ Shooters.” They are 
further down the river. There are two tribes indeed expert ljuntsmen, and even their wo- 
of Oronchon. One of them, the Ninagai, occu- men mount on horseback and pursue the 
pies the left bank of the Amur, between the ^ame. Besides horses, they have dogs for 
rivers Oldoi and Amazar, and the country up muting, also sheep, oxen, and camels. The 
to and beyond the crest of the Stanovoi Dauriau dwelling on the Upper Sungari, in 
mountains. In 1856 it mustered sixty-eight the neighbourhood of Tsitsikar, are well made, 
males and sixty-six females, and twenty seven especially the women, and dress like the Man- 
of the former paid annually five shillings chu in China. The secretaries of the Mau- 
and five pence of tribute each, or in lieu darina who are sent to this part, are privileged 
thereof twelve squirrel skins, to the nffi- by a letter from the Khan to select any 
cer commanding the post of Gorbitza. women or young girls whom they may fancy. 
The other tribe, the Shologon, occupy the Some of the men whose wives had been taken 
right bank of the Amur, down to the Albazi- in this manner, still persist in considering it 
klia rivulet. They number seventy-two indi- special favour to have such fine gentlemen as 
viduals of both sexes, including forty males, of brothers-in-law. Others, though discontented, 
whom seventeen had to pay to the command- are compelled to conceal their chagrin from 
ant of Ust Strelka a tribute of six shillings fear of punishment and disgrace, 
and four pence each. They owned eighty-two The Tunguziana of the Lower Aniur are the 
reindeer. The Manyarg, as stated above, occu- Goldi, Mangun, and Orochi tribes, and exhi- 
py the Amur below the Oronchon, W in bit a great similarity in outward appear- 
spring and summer they ascend it for the sake ance, customs and manner of life, 
of fishing, to the Ignashina and Sester, leav- The Tunguzian tribes are the Goldi and 
ing their horses below the Albazikha, They Mangun, along the Amur, Sungari and Usu- 
idso dwell in the valley of the Dzeya, and ri ; and the Orochi along the sea coast from 
generally speaking, the whole of the prairie Castries Bay to about 44"* K. lat. The Gol- 
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TUNGU8. 

U inhabit both banks of the Sungari below 
he town of Sansin, the Usuri below the Do- 
)ikhu and the Amur to the village of Niun- 
;;uya below the Gorin. Maack calls the 
jroldi living along the Amur down to Nyung- 
m ‘‘ Kileng ; ’’ and those about the mouth of 
the Usuri, ** Hodseng.” Below the Goldi the 
banks of the Amur are occupied by the Man- 
gun or Olcha as far as the village of Kade- 
nia, below the Russian settlement of Trkuts- 
koi. These Tunguzians have the usual Mongol 
features, prominent cheek bones, and small 
oblique eyes. The nose is not in all cases 
flat. The eyebrows are more defined and arch- 
ed. The mouth large, the lips thick and of 
a dull red colour. The complexion is fair 
and ruddy. The colour of the hair and eyes 
is blacky but occasionally grey eyes are seen. 
The size of head is large compared to that 
of the body. 

The Gilyak ibhabit the banks of the Lower 
Amur, below Pul, and the northern portion 
of Sakhalin, their limits on the island being 
on the west coast in th^ village of Pilyavo. 
50° 10' N. lat ; and on the cast coast 50° 30' 
N. lat. T'here are several tribes of these 
Gilyak, those of the mainland, the Smereii- 
kur of the west coast of Sakhalin, jind the 
Tro of the east coast, but the distinctimi 
between them is trifling. Nor do they differ 
much in outward appearance from their 
Tunguzian neighbours. The feat,ures are 
still Mongol, the nose is r.itlier flat, the eyes 
are small, the lips are voluptuous, the eye- 
brows buslj}^ and the beard is stronger than 
with the Tunguzian. They do not shave the 
bead, but wear the liair tied up into a thick 
tail or in tresses. The Russians describe 
their women as frights, but tastes are not 
always the same, and Rimso, the Japanese, 
says they arc very comely, and doubly attrac- 
tive on account of their daily ablutions. 
Their dress does not vary much from that of 
the Tunguzians, They wear large boots of 
seal-skin or sometimes cotton, and a blouse 
of Chinese pattern. The use of fish-skins is 
much more restricted. If we may credit the 
statement of Rimso, polyandry prevails among 
the Smereukur Gilyak, and the women are 
treated with the greatest indulgence. Only 
those however skilled in the use of the needle 
can expect to get married. — Klaproth, Asia 
Polyglotia. Maach Travels on the Amu7\ 
Tronson (Barracouta Bay), Furet, Letter 
stir V ArcMpeL Japonais (Jonequiere Bay), 
La Perouse, PJizmaieFs Vocabularium der 
Lino Sprachty Vienna, 1851, quoted in Ra~ 
vensUin^s Russians on the Atiiur, pp, 338 to 
891. Lailma. 

TUNGUS. Hind. Tam, Marsdenia te- 
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nacissima, also fibre of Calotropis gigantea ; 

also Catgut. 

TUNI. Hind. Cedrela toona, C. serrata. 

TUNI. Tam. Calico, a cloth, clothing. 

TUNIA. See Kuteb. Jet. 

TUNIC AT A, the Tuuicaries, Class vi. of 
the Mollusca, viz. 

Family I. — Ascidiadee Distomu 
Gen. Molgula. Diazona. 

Cynthia. Aplidium. 

Pelonaea. Polyclimim 

Clielyosma. Parascidium. 

Poltenia. Armoroeciura. 

Family II. — ClaveU Synoocium. 

linidee. Sigillina. 

Gen. Claveliina. Family IV. — Pyro- 

Perophora. somidee. 

Family III. — Botryh Gen. Pyrosoma. 

lidee. Family V.-'-Salpidce, 

Gen. Botryllus. Gen. SalpH. 

Botrylloides. Doliolum. recent. 

Didemniuni* Appendicularia. 

Eucoelium. 

TUNKANNA. Sans, Borax. 

TUNKAR. Pbus. Borax. 

TUNKI. Hind, a very thin chapatti, 
or flour scone, or cake ; or largo wafer made 
with butter, 

TUNKRA. a pass in Sikkim, iu Lat. 
27*" 38' N., Lou. 88^^ 56' E. Its crest is 
16 100 feet above tlie sea. The ascent on 
north-west side, gradually, is over a snow* bed 
and glacier ; descent on north-east steep 
but grassy. 

TUN MARAM. Tam. Cedrela toona. See 
Cedar. Deodar. Furniture. Toon. 

TUNMATRU. Sans. From tut, that, and 
inatra, only. 

TUNNA. Bkng. Cedrela toona. 

TUNNI. PsuTU. Taxus bacata. CommoOi 
yew. 

TUNNUMU. See Khutri. 

TUNNUS. Mauii. Dalbcrgia oojeinensis, 
Roxh. 

TUN QUIN. The Tiuiquinese, both men 
and women, are for the most part well pro- 
portioned, of an olive complexion, very much 
admiring the whitene.ss of the Europeans. 
Their noses and faces are not so flat as those 
of the Chinese, as being generally better 
made. Their hair is very black, which they 
usually wear as long as it will grow, being, 
very careful in combing it. The common 
people plait it in tresses, and tie it like a 
great roll upon the top of their heads. But 
the nobility, men of law, and soldiers, tie 
their locks about their necks, that they may 
not flutter in their faces. They blacken their 
teeth and suffer their nails to grow ; the 
longest being accounted the Uko^\,,^Everard'& 
TrealiseSi p. 17. 
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TTJNTRA. Sans. From tantra, religiooa 

austerities. 

TUN TUNI-NUTI. Bisno. Amarantus 
fasciatns, Itoxb, 

TUNYEEN, or Tunyeen dha, Burm. A 
wood scarce near the Moulmeiu and Sitang 
rivers, more abundant near Tavoy and Mer- 
gui, of maximum girth 5 cubits and niaxi- 
III uni length 30 or 40 feet. When seasoned it 
floats in water. It is used for the construc- 
tion of the very large boats which go from 
Moulmeiu to Tonghoo ; hence in much 
demand at Moulmein, but not so much so on 
the sea coast. Tlie wood when cut has a 
peculiar aud fragrant smel), is tougli and oily, 
and likely to make excellent planes, handles, 
&c. fkc. — Captain Dance. 

*rUOOZ, having recourse to God against 
evil. 

TUP. Sans. A cap, a hat. See Mugnt. 

TUPAIA, insect eaters, closely resemble 
squirrels, are almost confined to the Malay j 
i.slands, as also are J^tilocerus Lowii of I 
Borneo, and Gyinnurus Hafllesii. 

Tupaia Elliotti, Blyth. 'J’he Madras tree 
shrew, occurs in the hills w<?st of Madras, 
length 14 inches, of which tiie tail is 7|. 

Tupaia ferruginea, Blyth, of Arracau and 
the Malay peninsula, is insectivorous and 
frugivorous. It dwells in rudely constructed 
lairs in the liiyhest branches of trees ; it is 
very agile, and makes enormotis hounds. 

Tupaia Javanica occurs in Java. 

Tupaia murina occurs in Borneo. 

Tupaia Pegnana, the Sikkim tree slirew, 
occurs in Sikkim. 

Tupaia tana occurs in Sumatra , — Jerdon 
p. 66. WallcLcey p. 141. 

TUP HA, a college. See Inscriptions. 

TUPHA. Turk, a horse tail, tlie tails of 
the horse and of the yak, used as standards 
amongst the Turkoman. The Tupha, Tuglia or 
Tau, according to liemusat, is the Turkish 
name of the horse-tail standard, but is applied 
also by the Chinese to the Yak-tail, which, 
respectively, with those nation.s, mark the 
Hupreine military command . — liech sur les 
lanyues TartareSy 303 ; also JfOhsson, i. 40 
in Yule Cathay^ i. p, clxxiv. 

TUPI. Guz. Hat. 

TUPONG. Malay. Flour. 

TUPOZ, in Manilla, the intermediate layers 
of the stem of the wild plantain, Musa texti- 
lis, of which are made vreb cloths and gauzes 
four yards long, of different degrees of fine- 
ness. — Simmonds^ Diet, 

TUPPA. This musical measure belongs to 
the very extremity of India, being indigenous 
as far as the Indus and the countries 
watered by its tributaries and though the 
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peculicar measure is common in Rajasthan, 
the prefix of Punjabi shows its origin. 
Colonel Tod says lie has listened at Caen 
to the viola or hurdy-gurdy, till he could 
have fancied himself in Mewar. — Tod's 
Rajasthan, vot, i. p, 648. 

TUPPA, amongst the Bhot race, a proba- 
tioner for the buddhist religion of Tibet. 
The word Bhot is traced in the names 
of Bult ill Bultistan, But in Butaii, Bet 
in Tibet, or in such words as the Bhoote- 
ya or Bhotiya. The race known as tho Bhot in 
ethnology comprises the Little Tibetans, the 
natives of Ladak, the Tibetans of Tibet Pro- 
per, and the closely allied tribes of Butan. 
The Bhot of Ladak is strong, hardy, short 
and square, with a decidedly Mongol physiog- 
nomy — by which is meant a fiat face, broad 
cheek, depressed nose, very large ears, oblique 
and narrow eye curtained at the corners, black 
hair and low stature, their average height 
being 5 feet 6*1 inches ; the skulls are less 
Mongolian, having a capacity of 72 cubic 
inches, 80 cubic iucives being a fair capacity 
for a European. The Grand Llama is a Bhot. 
The ordinary monk or priest in Tibet is the 
Gy long, above whom are Lhimas or presidents, 
and below whom are the Tohba and Tuppa. 
The Tuppa is a probationer who is admitted in- 
to the establishment to which he would attach 
himself at the age of 8 or 10, and receive.^ 
instruction accordingly. At 15, lie becomes 
a Toliba, and at 24 a Gylong, provided liis 
acquirements be satisfactory. There are two 
sects, the Gyllupka, who dress in yellow, and 
the Sliamraar, in red, the Shammar Gylongs 
being allowed to marry. The Bhots of tlie 
Tibetans have been extending westward. As 
a general rule, the Himalayas divide Hindus- 
tan from jfiiutland, but there are Bliots iu 
several parts south of tho crest of those 
mighty mountains in Garlnval and Kernaon. 

TUPSEE MUTCHI, the mango-fish. 

TUPTA-SHURMI. Sans. From tapta, hot, 
and shurmi, an image of iron. 

TOR, also Arhnr, also Tur-dhal. Hind. 
Cajanus Indicus, Spreng, See Dhol, Dhai, 
Tour, Burii toovar. 

TURAH-UL HALAK. Arab. Arsenic. 

TURAI. Hind. Luffa acutangula, Roxb, 
Qhi-turai, Luffa pentaudra, Ram turai, Abel- 
moschus esculentus. 

TU RAI. A great belt of gravel and sand, 
filling a trough from five to fifteen miles iu 
length, parallel to the base of tho Himalayas, 
to the depth of from 15 to 150 feet. It is so 
sickly as to be nearly without resident popu- 
lation ; the bouses of the cultivators are ou 
the slopes of the hills. It is full of marshes. , 
The belt of saul forest, which is waterless, is 
next to it towards the mountains^ and is al- 
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most equally malarious : rivers disappear and 
pass under it, reappearing in the Turai : it is 
surrounded by sandstone hills, which skirt 
the base of the mountains . — Herbert 
in Bl, As- Trans- vols, xi. xii. See Terai. 
Therai. 

TUllAK. In Kashmir, a weight of six seers 
or I21bs. English. 

TUJ.IAKA HARALA. See Hurala. 

TURAKA VEPA.Tel. Melia azedirachta. 

TUllA LODII. FJind. Kondeletia tinctoria. 

TURAN, or Tartary, a country border- 
ing on Iran in the north and north-east, 
which in the remotest times was inhabited by 
a race who are now spread into diflerent 
parts of the world, and are known to ethnolo- 
gists as Scythians, Turanians or Mongolians. 
Tuiija or Turan are riaines of which the deri- 
vations are still discussed. But Burnouf has 
called attention to them in reference to the 
J3actrian satrap of Turina or Turiva men- 
tioned in Strabo. According to Cuvier, the 
probable cradle of the Mongolian or Japhetic 
race is the Altai mountains, whence they 
have spread over northern and central Asia 
southwards as far as Hindustan north of the 
Ganges, and eastward ly to the Eastern ocean, 
where the race is distinctly visible in tke 
Japanese, the Corean people, and those of 
Siberia. The Arsacida3 were Turanians. 
In the Zend books the Turanians are styled 
(Firdnsi’s Tnriya) the foes or .antagonists of 
the Arians, Turvasu means one wlio possesses 
the treasures of his enemy, and Turvasa one 
who conquers when he i)leases. The Tura- 
nian people, but particularly tlie Turko- 
Tartar tribes, have made themselves renown- 
ed in antiqjiity by their warlike disposition 
and by the wild intractable rudeness of their 
habLt;^, and have appeared amongst surround- 
ing nations as spoilers, destroyers and plunder- 
ers. The Aryan tendency is to form nation- 
al and political communities, marry one wife, 
and worship one supreme and spiritual deity. 
The Turanian tendency is to have little 
national or political cohesion, to marry one or 
more wives, without much sentiment : and 
worship gods and heroes without much idea 
of a spiritual existence, beyond that impli- 
ed in the notion of ghosts and demons. 
Turanian races have a longing for spiritual 
excitements. Perhaps, as the vividness of 
religious faith is common amongst rncmntjiin- 
eers, the simple pastoral and secluded life 
common to most of tho Turanian tribes may 
impart a tendency to reverie and visionary 
absorption. The great horse sacrifice is al- 
lowed to have been originally Turanian, 
whether derived directly from the Sak®, or 
indirectly from Persia and Media, where the 
white horse was an important element in a 
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campaign of Cyrus ; and Mr. Atkinson found 
traces of this sacrifice still lingering on the 
southern borders of Siberia. The Turaukin fa- 
mily of languages is agglutinative. They are 
scattered over the whole of the northern part 
of Europe and Asia, from China to the 
P.yrenees, and from Cape Comorin across the 
Caucasus to Lapland. Tho Hungarian, Lap- 
ponian, aud Finish dialects are now classed as 
members of the great Turanian or Tartar family 
of tongues, which is spoken by all the tribes 
from the Himalaya to Okotskaud to Lapland, 
and includes the Hungarian, Crimean and Tur- 
kish tongues. Farrar states that the terms Tu- 
ranian, Nomadic, or Allophylloii of Pritcliard> 
are names applied to all languages not belong- 
ing to the Arian or Semitic, and which com- 
prise all languages spoken in Asia or Europe 
not included under the Arian and Semitic 
families, with the exception of the Chinese and 
its dialects. These areTungus, Mongol, Turki, 
Samoiede and Firm. The writers on this 
Class are Hask, Klaproth, Schnlt, Castren, and 
Muller. But even Muller admits that the 
characteristic marks of union, ascertained for 
this great variety of hingiiagcs, are as yet very 
vague and general if compared with the de- 
finite tics of relationship wliich severally unite 
the Semitic and Arian. The Turanian languages 
occupy by far the largest portion of the eartli, 
viz, all but India, Arabia, or Asia Minor and 
Europe*; but except agglutination there is not 
a single positive principle wliicli can he prov- 
ed to pervade them all. They have priority of 
affinity with the languages of Africa and 
America and even with the Chinese. 

The UgrO'Tartaiiau languages, tho lan- 
guages of lligh-Asia and other regions, which 
other writers style Turanian, are those of 
Dr. Pritchard’s second group of nations be- 
longing to the same great family, and include 
the various hordes who have been known 
under the names of Tartar, Turk, Mongol, 
Mantchu and Tungus. All these nations 
appear, from the result of late researches, to 
be allied in descent, though long supposed 
to be quite separate. In tlie vast wilderness 
extending from the chain of the Altai to that 
of the Himalaya arc tlie pasture-lands, where, 
during immemorial ages, tho nomadic tribes 
of High Asia have fed tlieir flocks and mul- 
tiplied those hol^^es which from time to time 
descended in immense swarms on the fertile 
regions of Asia and of Europe. Perhaps tlie, 
earliest of these invasions of the civilized 
world was that of the Hiong-mi, expelled 
from the borders of China by the powerful 
dynasty of the Han. These were the people 
who, after their inroad on the Gothic empire 
of Hermanrich, made their way, under Etzel 
or Attila, into the heart of France. Hordes 
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from the Scame regions under Togrul-Bog, 
and Scljuk, and Mahmud of Ghiziii, and Jen- 
giz, find Timur and Othman^ overwhelmed 
the kaliphat and the empires of China, of 
I Byzantium, and of Hindustan, and lineal 
descendants of the shepherds of High 
Asi*a still sit on the throne of Cyrus, and on 
that of the Great Constantine, while the 
branch which ruled in India uniler the title 
known to Europe as the Great Moghul closed 
in 18G2 by the death at Rangoon of the hist 
emperor of Delhi, then a prisoner of the 
British. As a branch of the Ugro-Tartarian, 
be speaks of some of the insular nations 
to the eastward of Asia and near the coast 
of the Pacific Ocean. The idiom of the 
islands comprised in the empire of Niphon, 
as well as that of the independent Lin-kin 
Archipelago, bears some signs of affiniiy 
to those of the Ugro-Tartarian nations, 
and lie adds that Mr. Norris, who has .studied 
the Japanese, and whose very extensive know- 
ledge of languages renders him a great au- 
thority in such questions, had assured him 
that the principle of vocalic harmony and other 
phenomeua of the Tartar languages prevail in 
tlie idiom of the Japanese and Liu-kiu islands. 
In liis group of the Ugro-Tartarian, rritchard 
also classes the aboriginal inliabitants of 
India who, he supposes, were expelled from 
Hindustan by the brahmins and tlie Arian 
people who accompanied them across the L»- 
dus, and retired, as it is supposed on appa- 
rently insufficient proof, into the Dekhmi. 
They still occupy the greater part of that 
peninsula, and a portion, at least, of the island 
of Ceylon. Their idioms — the Tamil, the 
Teliigu and tlie Karnataka of the Mysore, — 
arc sister dialects of one speech, and he con- 
siders it likely that the langnagG.s of the 
mountain tribes of India, the Bliil, the Gond, 
the Toda and others belong to the same 
stock. Dr. Pritchard adds that Professor 
Rask had conjectured that these nations 
arc also of the Tartar stock. Their language 
has some of the peculiarities of structure 
which have been pointed out. He also ob- 
serves that there are some curious analogies 
between the Tamulian and other dialects of 
the Dckliaij and the languages of Aus- 
tralia, v/ith which we have obtained aoino 
acquaintance through the labours of Mr. 
Tbrelkeld and several other missionaries, 
and from the able researches of Captain 
Gray. Turkish is a Turanian dialect. Its 
grammar is purely Tataric or Turanian. 
The Turks, however, possessed a small 
literature and narrow civilization before they 
were converted to mahomedanism ; and as 
the language of Mahommed was Arabic, a 
Wnch of the Semitic family, closely allied to 
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Hebrew and Syriac, this together with the 
Koran, and their law and religion, the Turks 
learned from the Arabs, their conquerors, 
many of the arts and sciences connected with 
a more advanced stage of civilisation. Arabic 
became to the Turks what Latin was to the 
Germans during the middle ages; and there 
is hardly a word in the higher intellectual 
terminology of Arabic, that might not bo used, 
more or less nat\iraljy, by a writer in Turkish. 
But the Arabs, again, at iho very outset of 
their cfireer of conquest and conversion, had 
been, in science, art, literature, and polite 
manners, the [)upils of the Persians, whom 
they had conquered ; they stood to them in 
the same relation as the Komuns stood to tho 
Greeks. Now, the Persians speak a language 
which is neither Semitic, like Arabic, nor 
Turanian, like Turkish ; it is a branch of tho 
Indo-European or Aryan family of speech. A 
large infusion of Persian words thus found its 
way into Arabic, and through Arabic into 
Turkish, and the result is that at the present 
moment the Turkish language, as spoken by 
the liigber ranks at Constantinople, is so 
entirely overgrown with Persian and Ara- 
bic words, that an uneducated Turk from tho 
country undorslands but little of the so-called 
Osmanli, though its grammar is exactly the 
same as the grammar which he uses in his 
Tataric utterance. The whole of what is 
called the Turanian family of speech con- 
sists of tenuinational or agglutin.ative lan- 
gniige.s, and tin's Turanian family comprises 
in reality all languages .spoken in Asia and 
Europe, and not included under the Aryan 
and Semitic families, with the exception of 
Chinese and its cognate dialects. Tlie 
name Turanian is used in opposition to 
Iranian, and in ap[>lied to the nomadic .races 
of Asia as opposed to the agricultural or 
Aryan races. Tho Turanian family or class 
consists of two great divisions, the Northern 
and tlie Southern. The Northern is some- 
times called the Ural-Altaic or Ugro-Tataric, 
and it is divided into five sections, tho 
Tungnsic, Mongolic, Turkic, Finnic, and 
Samoycdic. 

The Soutliern, which occupies the south of 
Asia, is divided into four classes, the Tamu- 
lic, or the languages of the Dekhan; the 
Bholiya, or the dialects of Tibet and Bbotan ; 
tlie Taic, or the dialects of Siam ; and the 
Malaic, or the Malay and Polynesian dialects. 
The most characteristic feature of the Tura- 
nian languages is what has been called Aggluti- 
nation, or “ gluing together and what dis- 
tinguishes the Turanian languages is, that in 
them the conjugation and declension can still 
be taken to pieces ; and although the termina- 
tions have by no means always retained 
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their significative power as independent words, 
they are felt as modificatory syllables. The 
difference between an Aryan and a Turanian 
language is somewhat the same as between 
good and bad Mosaic. The Aryan words 
seem made of one piece, the Turanian words 
clearly show the structures and fissures where 
tho small stones are cemented together. 
Where nomadic tribes approach to a political 
organisation, their language, though Turani- 
an, may approach to the system of poli- 
tical or traditional languages, such as San- 
skrit or Hebrew. This is indeed the case 
with the most advanced members of the 
Turanian family, the Hungarian, tho Fin- 
ish, the Tamil, Telugu, ikc. 

The Tungusio braucii extends from China 
northward to Siberia, and westward to 1 1 
where tho river Tunguska partly marks its 
frontier. The Timgusic tribes in Siberia are 
under lliissiau sway. Other Tungusic tribes 
belong to the Chinese empire, and are known 
by the name of Maiidshn, a name taken after 
tht^y had conquered China in 1644, and 
founded tlic present ini[)erial dynasty. 

The original seats of the people who speak 
Mougolic. dialects lie near the Lake Baikal 
and in tho eastern parts of Siberia, where wo 
find them as early as tho ninth century after 
Christ. Tlioy wore divided into three classes, 
the Mongol Proper, tho Huraiat, and tlie 
Clot, or Kalumk. CKhigis-khan (1227) 
united them into a nation and founded the 
Mongolian empire, which included, how- 
ever, not only Mougolic, but Tungusic and 
Turkic, coinmunly called Tataric tribes. 

It will thus bo seen that the races, known 
as Turanian, contain those vast tribes which 
occupy Central and Northern Asia, and in- 
clude, according to modern etlundogy, the Tar- 
tar, Finn, Turk and Magyar. The prevailing 
characteristic of the Turanian race, according 
to Bunsen, is the propensity to magic or 
Shamanism. Turanians in the west lose 
mu(di of the Mongolian type. In British In- 
dia and on its borders are four distinct branch- 
es of this family of languages .spoken by 
members of tho Turanian race. In tho nortli 
are tho Himalayan tribes, with their dialects, 
occupying from tho Kunawars on the Sutlej 
to the Boti of JJhutan iu the extreme east. 
Then there are the Loliitic class of languages, 
comprising with the Burmese and others of 
tho Malay peninsula the dialects of the 
Naga tribes and of the Mikir in Assam, and 
of tho ]^odo, Kachari, Kuki and Garo in 
Eastern Bengal. Nearly related to this class 
is tho Kol or Munda family of languages, 
including the Kol, Sontbal and Bhuini of 
Sinh’bhum and Western Bengal and the 
Muudala of Cliota Nagpur, the Kur or Miuisi 
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[ and tho Korku in Hushangabad, and west- 
wards in the forests of the Tapti and Nerbud- 
da until they como in contact with tho Bhil 
of the Viiid’hya hills, and the Nabal of the 
Kandesh belong to this family ; indeed Mr. 
Hislop held that the word Kur is identical 
with Kol. 

The fourth branch is Tamulic or Dra- 
vidian, to which belong the Brahui of 
Baluchistan, tho Gondi, the Tnluva of Kana- 
da, the Karnata of the Southern Mahratta 
country, the Todava of the Neilgherries, tho 
Malayalain of Travail core, the Tamul and tho 
Telugu. . 

The Kur and the Sontlud are closely 
related, and are separated from tho Dravidian. 
The Kur or Mnaai and the Korku or Kurku, 
to the uortli-west and west of the Mahadeva 
hills, are, iu language at least, quite distinct 
from tho Qond tribes. Mr. Hodgson is of 
opinion that the Tarnulian, Tibetan, Indo- 
Chinese, Tuiigus, Chinese, Mongol and Turk, 
are so many branches of the Turanian family ; 
and lie regards the aborigines of British In- 
dia, as Northmen of tlie Scythic stem, but he 
remains undecided whether they owe their 
Scythic physiognomy to the Tungiis, tho 
Mongol, or tho Turk branch of the Tartars or 
Scythians, and whether they immigrated 
from beyond the Himalayas at one period and 
at one point, or at several periods and at as 
many points. All writers are of opinion that 
when the Aryans entered India, they found 
the conn try occupied by prior Scythic races, 
to whom their writers apply such coiitemptu- 
(uis expressions as Dasya, M’hloclia, &c. 
These prior races seem to have been driven 
largely out of Northern India into and through 
the Viiidhya nioiuitains into the Peninsula 
of India and Ceylon, where their idiom, the 
Tamul, Telugu, Malayalain and Karnatica, are 
sister dialects of one speech ; and Dr. Pritchard 
concurs in opinion with Professor Rask, who 
regards the languages of the mountain tribes 
of India, the Bhil, the Gond, tho Toda and 
others, as also of the Tartar stock, and men- 
tions that some curious analogies have been 
observed between the Tainulian and other 
dialects of the peninsula and the languages 
of Australia. Mr. Logan, iiowever, who 
has had great opportunities of contrasting and 
comparing the Dravidians from various parts 
of India, inclines to call them South Indian. 
He remarks that, physically, the population of 
Southern India is one of tho must variable 
and mixed which any ethnic province displays, 
A glance at a considerable number of Kling 
(Telugu) and Tamular of difleront castes and 
occupations, shows that the varieties when 
compared with tlioso of similar assemblages 
of men of other races, such as Ktuopeuns, 
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Ultra Indians or Indonesians (including ne- 
groes in the last two cases), are too great to 
allow of their being referred to a single race 
of pure blood. Some are exceedingly Iranian, 
some are Semetic, others Australian, some 
remind us of Egyptians, while others again 
have Malaya, Polynesian and even Simang 
and Papuan features. This varied char- 
acter of the races of the south of the 
peninsula may be seen daily, in Madras, to 
which all the races from the south of India 
resort. — Wh, H, iv. triichanL Bunsen. Mul- 
ler. Logan, Journ. Ind. Archip. Hyslop, 
Jfoum. Ant. Soc. Nagpore. 

TURAN, a gulf mentioned by Al Biruni ; 
it is at present known as the bay of Sunmi- 
anee. 

TURANJ. Hind. Citrus inedica. Citron. 

TURANJABIN, Hind. ]\[aima of Alliagi 
maurorum, Persian manna. 

TURANO-AFRICANS. See India. 

TURAWEEH, Au. Prayers offered daily 
by mahomedans at 8 a. m. 

TURAYJ, also Pamicli Tangedu. Tel. 
Poinciana pulcberrima, Lhm. 

TURBAD, Hind. Ipoincca turpethum. 
TURBAN. 

Pagri, Hind. | Duatar, Hind. 

The head dress of the mahomedans, possi- 
bly from the two Peraiaii words, sir, the 
head, and band, a tie. A principal site 
of the manufacture of cotton turbans 
formerly was the town of Arnee in the 
Chingleput district, but they are now made 
at Oopada in the Raj ahin undry district, 
and also in the district of Madras. A 
principal site of the manufacture of silk tur- 
bans was Seringapatain in Mysore. They 
are of a pink colour, and are sold at from 
Rupees 10 to 25 Rupees each. An exchange of 
turbans is the symbol of fraternal adoption. 

TURBINELLA, a genus of Gasteropodous 
molluscs, family Muricidae, of which 70 recent 
and 20 fossil species are known, Turbinella 
rapa, the.chank shell, is used in India as a 
musical trumpet, and is sawn into rings to 
form bracelets, anklets. It was the war-trum- 
pet of the ancient hindus, and the hindu 
god Vwhnu holds a chank in one of his four 
hands^ — TocVs Rajasthan, vol. \. p^ 372. See 
Chank. Mollusca. 

TURBIN IDiE, the ninth family of Gastero- 
podous molluscs, as under, 

Gen, Turbo. Top-shell, rec. 60 sp., fossil, 
360 sp. 

Phasianella, Pheasant-shell, rec. 25 sp., 
fossil, 7 0 sp. 

Imperator. rec. 20 sp. ? 

Trochus. rcc. 150 fossil^ 360 sp. 

genera. Pyramis. rcc. 

Gibbula. rcc, 
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Margarita, rec. 17 sp. 

Elenchus. rec. 

Rotella, rec. 10 sp. 

Monodoota. rec, 10 sp. ? also fossil. 

Delphi nula. rec. 20 sp., foss, 30 sp. 

Suh-genera, Liotia. rec. 6 sp., also fossil. 

Collonia. rec. also fossil. 

Cyclostrema. rec., 12 sp., also 
foss, 

Adeorbis. rec., also fossil, 5 sp. 

Euomphalus. /(9m7, 80 sp. 

Sub-genus. Phanerotiiius. fossil. 

Btumatella. rec. 20 sp. 

Sub-genus. Gena. rec. 16 sp. 

Broderipia. rec. 3 sp. 

TURBITH-xMlNERAL. Bub-sulphate of 
mercury. 

TURBITH, or Turpetb. The cortical part 
of the root of the Ipoma 3 a turpethem, of the 
East Indies. It is a longish root, about the 
thickness of the finger, resinous, heavy, of a 
brownish hue without and whitish within. 
It is used in medicine — Lewis's Mat. Med. 

TURBO. See Tiirbinid®. 

TURBUZ. Hind. Cucurbita citrullus. 
Turbooj, Hind. I Turbooz, Beng. 

Turmooj, „ | Water-meloDf Eno. 

This is grown in the beds of rivers in the 
hot season, but may be cultivated in gardens 
during the rains, Its fruit is esteemed by 
all classes. — Riddell. 

TURBOT. See Kelat. 

TURBOT. A small flat Tenasserim fish, 
a species of brachirus, with the aspect of the 
turbot, with two pectorals, the dorsal, caudal 
and anal united, and of a dark grey colour on 
the upper or riglit side. — Mason. 

TUKBLJJ). liiND, Ipomoca turpethum, 

TURCHINA. It. Turquoise. 

TURCH-TEZAH. Pers. Garden cress. 

TURi OMANIA. See Iran. 

TUUDINUS CRISPIERONS. Blyth. 
very like T. macrodoctylus (Mahicopteron 
macrodactyl urn, Strickland,) v. Brachypteryx 
albogularis. 

TURDUS, the Thrush. M. Horaeyerhas dis- 
criminated the Missel Thrush, common in the 
W. Himalaya, from Turdus viscivorus of 
Europe, and has designated it T. Hodgsoni ; 
it appears to be somewhat larger than the Eu- 
ropean bird, with more of the albescent 
hue on the outer tail-feathers. 

Turdus iliacus. The ‘ Redwing’ of Europe, 
W. Asia and Barbary, has been observed in 
large flocks in Kohat. It is migratory, breed- 
ing in the extreme north. 

Turdus fu&catus, Pallas (Naumanni of 
Temminck,) species inhabiting Siberia and 
Japan, and straying rarely into Europe, has 
been once obtained in Nepal. 

Turdus menda. The ‘ Blackbird* of Eu- 
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rope, W. Asia, N. Africa, Madeira, Afghanis- 
tan ? Kashmir ? China ? Females from Afghan- 
istan and Chusaii canuok be distinguished 
from the common European blackbird ; it is 
common in the mountains surrounding Kash- 
mir, at from 10,000 to 13,000 feet elevation 
The Prince of Gauino bas recently distin- 
guished a nearly affined Merula dactyloptera” 
from Syria. 

I'urdus pilaris, ‘The Fieldfare* of Eu- 
rope and W. Asia, is migratory. One speci- 
men has been killed at Saharunpur. In the 
Himalaya generally, it is replaced by T. atro* 
gularis, a common bird of N. Asia, which occa- 
sionally strays into Europe and has been 
obtained so far west as in Denmark ; in 
India it occurs sparingly in Lower Bengal 
during the cold season. 

Turdm (or Merula) simillima, of the moun- 
tainous parts of S. India, and M. Kinnisii of 
those of Ceylon, though nearly affined, are 
sufficiently well distinguished from the Black- 
bird of Europe. In the Himalaya generally, 
the latter is replaced by M. boulboul (poccilop- 
tera of Viyors)^ which is not unfrtquentiy 
brought in cages to Calcutta, where it is known 
as the ‘ Kastura.* 

Tardus viscivorus, the ‘ Missel Thrush’ of 
Europe, W. Asia : its representative in the 
W. Himalaya, T. Hodgsoni, appears to be 
constantly a little larger and has more of the 
whitish hue upon the outermost tail-feathers ; 
upon which slight differences, M. Homeyer 
distinguishes it by the name T. Hodgsoni — 
CaL Rev, Adams, Jerdon, 

TLJKEEQUT. Ar. the path (i. e., heaven.) 

TUKEH-TEZAK. Pers. Garden Cress, 
Lepidum sativum. 

TURSA. Hind. Tamarix Iiidica. 

TURFAN. SeeArians. 

TURFANI. See Wool. 

TURI, Tawuri, T’hori or Tori, dwell in the 
t’huls of Dawudputru, Reejnote, Noke and 
Noakote and Oodur ; they own and hire out 
camels, but like the Bawiiri and Khengar are 
great thieves, and are called “ bhoot” or evil 
spirits and sons of the devil. See Kohat. 

TURI. Mah. Tour. Dhal. 

TURI A, Hind. Brassica juncea. 

TURISHf. Tel. Tiirishu. Tam. Sulphate 
of copper. Blue stone. 

TURI, also Bhoosa. Hind. Chopped straw. 

TURIN. See Ken. 

TURINA. See Turan. 

TURISHKA, a name applied in India to 
the Turk tribes of High Asia. There are no 
records extant of the invasion of India in A.D. 
881 by the Turki tribes, half a century after 
Mahmud’s expedition from Zabulist’han 
against Cheetore) in the reign of rawul 
Khoman, See Turk; Turkana. 
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TURIVA. See Turan. 

TURK. Among the Arabs, this word was 
as vaguely applied as the word Scythian 
among the Greeks ; it was indiscriminately ap- 
plied to the Tartars, the Cheremisse, the Mor- 
duin, and other tribes. Turk, applied to an 
Osmanli, is deemed derogative. The Kir- 
ghis, originally a small tribe settled in a re- 
mote corner of southern Siberia, on the banks 
of the Yenisei river, migrated or were remov- 
ed in the 17th century to the shores of the 
Balkush aud Isikul lakes. In their new abode 
they amalgamated with the Kasak and 
Burut, and absorbed a host of smaller tribes^ 
the debris of the old Qhuz, Koman, and Kip- 
cliak, and have gone on increasing until their 
number is now nearly three millions of souls, 
and constitute almost the exclusive popula- 
tion of the steppe from the Ural river in the 
west to the Mongolian frontier on the east, 
and north and south frnm the Siberian line 
to the plateau of Pamir. Amongst hindoos, 
Turk means any mahomedan, and Turka- 
bhahsha, any mahomedau tongue. See 
Aborigines, India, Iran, Kazzilbash, Sanscrit, 
Shaman, Tartar, Turishka, Turan — Turner- 
elli's Kazan, vol. ii. p. 200. 

TUR-KA-DHAL. Hind. Cajaims Indicus, 
Spreny. See Dhol ; Dhal. 

TURKALANKARA. Sans. From tarka, 
the name of the nyana darshana> and alanka- 
ra, an ornament. 

TURKANA. Amongst the Rajpoots, means 
tribute. It is derived from the Hindi word 
Turk or Mahomedan, races who exacted tribute 
from the Rajpoots. See Turishka. 

TU RK A RI. Hind, a vegetable. 

TURKARIAN. Vegetable curries. 

TURKHANI, or Turcolaiii. This tribe 
came to Sind and were in power from A. 
H. 962 to A. H. 1021. See Afghan. 

TURK I STAN, Elchi, Yarkand, and Kash- 
gar, are the three principal towns in Turkis- 
tan. Elchi, in L. 36° 50' N. and L. 78° 20' 
E. 5,500 feet. Yarkand, in L- 38? 10' N, 
aud L. 74° E. 4,200 feet. Kashgar, in L. 
39° 15' N. and L. 71° 50' E, 3,500 feet. 
Elchi is represented to have the coldest, as 
Kashgar the hottest, temperature of the three 
towns throughout the year. Snowfalls at 
Kashgar, but never remains longer than a few 
hours, but it is seen lying in Yarkand for 
three or four days together. See Jews, 
Kalmuck, Kirgbis, Persian kings, India. 
Bokhara is an isolated kingdom in Tur- 
kistan of small extent surrounded by a de- 
sert. 14 lies between the parallel of 36° 
and 45* N. and 61° 67' E. Ion. It is an open 
champagne country of unequal fertility, and 
intersected by the Oxus on its southern bor- 
der. Its rivers are the Amur or Oxus, the Sir 
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or Jaxarfces, the Kohik or Zaraf^shan, and the 
rivers of Kurshi and Balkb. It iu ruled over 
by an aruir^now under Russia whose sway com- 
prised between the 37^ and 43"* north lat., and 
between the 60° and 68° of east long. The 
Uzbek are undoubtedly the preponderating 
race in Bokhara, not so much from their 
number, as by the ties which bind them to- 
gether. They are divided into stems and 
sections, like the Kirghiz, and have their 
elders, or boys, who enjoy a certain consider- 
ation among them. The tfzbok branches, 
with some of their subdivisions, are enumer- 
ated in tho work called “ Naased Maineti 
Uzbekia.” 

* Eastern Turkestan was subject to China 
from the beginning of the Christian era 
to the time of Changiz Khan ; and after 
the middle of tho 18th century, the 
Chinese regained possession of it. Eastern 
Turkistan is eminently mahoinedan, and 
its rulers had always been mahoniedan 
from the time of Taghalak Timur, who 
was, wo are told, the first mahomedan 
sovereign of Kashgar of the lineage of 
Chinghiz. Buddhism indeed was found still 
prevalent in tlio cities of Turfan and Kamil at 
the time of the embassy of yhali liukh in 
1419, and probably did not become extinct 
much before the end of tlio century. But, in 
the western states, mahomedanism seems to 
have been universal from an earlier date and 
maintained with fanatical zeal. Saintly teachers 
and workers of miracles, claiming descent from 
Mahomed, and known as Khwjija or Hojali, 
acquired great influence ; and the sectaries 
attached to the chiefs of these divided the 
people into rival factions, whose mutual hos- 
tility eventually led to the subjugation of the 
whole country. For, late in the seventeenth 
century Khojah Appak, the leader of one of 
those parties called the White Mountain, 
(having been expelled from Kashgar by Ismail 
Khan, thechief of that state, who was a zealous 
supporter of the opposite party or Black 
Mountain) sought tlie aid of Guldan Khan, 
sovereignof the Elcuthor Kalmuk race of Dzun- 
garia. Taking the occasion so afforded, that 
chie|t in 1678, invaded the states south of the 
Thian Shan, carried off the khan of Kashgar 
and his family, and established the Khojah of 
the White Mountain over the country in au- 
thority subordinate to his own. Great dis- 
cords for many years succeeded, sometimes 
one sometimes another being uppermost, but 
some supremacy always continuing to be exer- 
cised by the khans of Dzungaria. In 1757, 
however, the latter country was conquered by 
the Chinese, who in the following year making 
a tool of the White party, which was then in 
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opposition, succeeded in bringing tho states 
of Turkestan also under their rule. 

Chinese Tarlary, also known as Bocharia, 
Little Bokharia, and Eastern Turkestan, is 
a great depressed valley shut in by mountains 
of great height on three sides, and on the east 
arc barren sands which merge imperceptibly 
into the great desert of Gobi. The Tian Shau 
range separate it from Dzungaria, the Boloe 
range from Traiisoxiana, and the Kara Koram 
and Kiicn Lim from India and Tibet on tho 
south. The kind is clayey near the front of 
the mounfain base, but sandy in tho central 
tracts. Rain is rare, and the air is of exceed* 
ing dryness, but tho climate is temperate and 
healthy. It is well watered from the moun- 
tains, the waters converging towards the Er- 
gol or '1 ary no. 

The coujitry has gold, copper, salt, sulphur 
and the jade stone. Tho southern line of 
the caravan route passes through it from 
Kliamil to Aksii and Kashgar. From Aksii 
to Kokand is 800 miles. Alti-shahr, or tho 
six cities, forms the western district, compris- 
ing Yjirkand, Kiishgar, Khotan, Aksu, 
Yaiighisar and Oosh-Turfan, with territories 
subordinate to oacli. 

Chinese Turkestan includes the provinces 
of Yarkand, Kashgar and Klioteu ; Yarkand 
is the entrepot of trade between China and 
Bokhara ; Khotan, from tho time of Ctesias, 
has been celebrated for its mineral products, 
its jade and emeralds, its shawl wool and 
flax : it was at one time the entrepot of a vast 
trade with Hindustan, and now imports large- 
ly furs, broad cLdh, leather, and sugar. 
The inhabitants of the country call themselves 
Turk, speak the Turkish language, and profess 
tho mahomedan religion. 

The people of Asia, who inhabit tho coun- 
tries which extend northwards to the Rus- 
sian frontiers, westwards to the Caspian Sea, 
and southwards to Afghanistan, are for tho 
greater part descendants of Turks, and it 
would bo moro proper to give to all these 
countries, the general name of Turkestan, 
dividing it into, 

1st, Northern or Russian Turkestan, com- 
prehending in it the three hordes of the Kirghis 
nation ; 2ndly, SoiUhern Turkestan, inhabit- 
ed by the Khivan, Turkoman and Kara-kal- 
pak, and including also Great Bucliaria, Kok- 
and, and Tashkeiid ; 3rdly, Eastern Turkes- 
tan, comprising Little Bucliaria, which is sub- 
ject to China. Tho Chinese and Manchoo 
call by the name of “ hoei hoei*' all the maho- 
medari tribes who live under their dominion. 
This word, therefore, has ceased to designate 
a nation. As tho Ouigour Hoei hoei, called 
simply Uoci hoei under tho Mongol dynasty 
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of Yulian, wore mabomedans ; this name is ap- 
plied by the Chinese to all those of the same 
religion, in the same manner as the Russians 
are often called Creeks, because they are of 
the Greek church. The inhabitants of the 
towns of Little Bucharia are in part descend- 
ants of the ancient Ouigour Hoei hoei, 
and consequently Turks, in part Sarti, orBu- 
charians, who are scattered as merchants all 
over central Asia, and who are Persians, 
Tliere are many of them at Peking, Hang* 
tcheoufoii, Canton, and otlicr commercial cities 
of China, Their mother tongue is Persian, but 
they also speak the oriental Turki, which is 
the general hingiiago of Turkistan, and the 
most diffused in Little Bucharia. 'I’he Ouigour 
writing character was the original source of 
those still used by the Mongol and Manchu, 
and was itself almost certainly derived from 
the old Syriac character through the Nestori- 
aiis. The modern Tartar characters are writ- 
ten (and it is presumed, read) iu vertical lines 
from top to bottom of the page, the lines suc- 
ceeding each other from left to right. What 
Ouigour meant with Mongol authors is doubt- 
ful, but the people and language so called by 
the Western Asiatics wore Turkish. Captain 
Valikhauoff speaks of tlie language now in 
use at Kashgar as being Uigur, but it is not 
clear whether he means that this term is 
known to the natives . — linssians in Cent, 
Asia^ p, 67. Yule Cathay L /). 2()G. Tim- 
JeowskVs Journey to Pehingi vol. I. pp, 6, 
378-79. 

TUHKO-TARTAIL The people of Turkes- 
tan are from two distinct sources, viz., the set- 
tled races, doscendaiits of Semitic and Iranian 
conquerors from tl^e south, and the races \vho 
have been occupying the country frompre-his- 
toric times. This latter part of the inhabitants 
have been styled Turko -Tartars. The people 
are in their habits the same as theyw^ere 2000 
years ago. The Turko-Tartaric race stretches 
from the Polar sea to the Hindu Kush, and 
from the interior of China to the sh(»rcs of the 
Mediterranean. Vambery divides the Turks 
who, from East to West occupy tins extent, 
into 

1. Burnt, black or 3. Karakalpak. 

pure Kirghis. 4. Turkoman, and 

2. Kirgbis, properly 5. Uzbek. 

Kazak. 

The Burut, pure or black Kirghis, dwell on the 
eastern boundary of Turkistan, viz. the valley of 
the Thian Shan chain of mountains, and they 
inhabit also several points on the shores of the 
Issik Kol, close upon the frontier chain of 
mountains. They are powerful, thick set, strong 
boned figures, but remarkably agile and have 
acquired much warlike renown. Their face is 


less flat tlian the Mongolian and Kalmuk, and 
less fleshy ; their foreheads some what higher, 
and their eyes are less almond shaped than 
the Kalmuk : few of them have red or fair 
hair ora white complexion. The Burut are 
in contact with Kalmuk and Mongolians, and 
in consequence their language has many Mon- 
golian words, and now and then they profess 
themselves more or less mahomedans, but sha- 
manism largely previiils. The Burut is the 
wildest ond most savage and mo.st superstiti- 
ous of them, but less malicious than the 
Kirghis and Turkoman. The Burnt has not 
wholly abandoned shamanism, and knows 
little of mahomedanism. 

♦: *' 

The Turkoman is the fourth gradation of 
the Mongolian Turkish race, and in many res- 
pects they resemble the Kasak and Kara Kal- 
pak. The pure Turkoman type as met with 
the Tekke and Chador tribe in the centre of 
the desert, is of middling stature, small oblong 
liead, not high cheek bones, somewhat snub 
noses ; longish chins, feet turned in, with 
the bright, sparkling, fiery eyes, of the desert 
races, but more particularly the Turkoman, 
The blonde colour is common, indeed the 
Kelto race amongst the Gorgen Yomut are 
generally half blonde. The Goklen and other 
tribes near Persia evidence an intermixture 
with the Iranian Persian. The Turkoman is 
slender and agile, and they are hardy and 
enduring under privations. They early sepa- 
rated themselves from other Turko-Tartarian 
nations moving from Mangishlak in the east 
to the northwest and thence to the south. In 
their present country, the Salor and Sarifc 
are the oldest tribes; .‘ifter them the Yomut, 
who at one time ranged from north to south 
along the shores of the Caspian. The Tekke 
were transferred by Taimur to Akhal. The 
Ersari, at the close of the 18th century, mo- 
ved from Ma?igishlak to the shores of the 
Oxus, and recently many of the Chadar mo- 
ved to the other bank of the Oxus. The 
chief avocation is pillage. The men wear 
long locks till the close of the first year of 
their marriage. Tlie women are handsome*, 
and perfect beauties are to be seen, not in- 
ferior to the Georgians in growth and rMular- 
ity of features. The young girls of {Jl no- 
made tribes are good riders, but Turkoman 
women excel all the others. Turkoman 
women, amongst the nomades, wear heavy 
silver ornaments. They are the labourers of 
the community, are virtuous, devoted and 
much respected. Uzbek women go un- 
veiled. Though settled in Central Asia for 
centuries past, the Uzbek still meditates on 
robbery and war, and if no foreign enemy be 
found, they attack each other in bloody inter- 
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Ral strife. Tlie Uzbek is honesty upright 
has much Turkish open-heartedness, they are 
proud of their education, and represent all the 
best side of the national character of the 
Turks, 

The nomade Uzbek and Turkoman of Central 
Asia are largely engaged in a slave trade, steal- 
ing the Persians and selling them in Bokhara. 
The Uzbeks of Khiva practice it when driven 
towards Persia by the Turkoman, and of the 
Turkoman, the Tekke tribe capture the peo- 
ple of Khorassan, Herat, and Seistan, and the 
Yoraut tribe, those along the southern shores 
of the Caspian, but the Salor, Sarik, Kara 
iCl^adar, and AUeli capture sheah Persians from 
the territory of the Persians. 

The name by which Vambery designates 
these peoples is Turko-Tartar, from amongst 
whom came the warrior pc(»ples known in the 
west as the Hun, the Avar, the Utigur, the 
Kutrigur and Khazar. And the manner of 
living, the customs and physical conditions, 
as then described, of the Tartar tribes whose 
arms reached from the Jaxartes to the heart 
of Rome and Gaul, have much resemblance 
to those of tl e pre.sent inhabitants of Turkes- 
tan ; and the people of Central Asia, parti- 
cularly the nomade tribes, are in their social 
habits the same as they were two thousand 
years ago. In tlie tent of many a nomade 
chief a similar life is observable as that de- 
scribed by Prisons as prevailing at the court 
of the king of the Huns. Atnila, Chengiz 
Khan and Timur, in historical character, 
resemble each other, and Vambery is of opi- 
nion that energy and good fortune could now 
almost produce on the banks of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes one of those warriors whose soldiers 
like an avalanche carrying everything before 
it, would increase to hundreds of thousands, 
and would appear as a new example of God’s 
scourge, if the powerful barriers of Western 
civilization, which has great inducnco in the 
East, did not stop the way. 

The Turk, wherever met with, is ever heavy 
and lethargic in his mind and body, but in 
his resolves, firm and steadfast, not from 
principle, but from apathy and aversion to 
change, and it is from these characteristics 
that his appearance is earnest and solemn, 
a profound seriousness, a marble cold 
expression of countenance, with a great 
inclination to pomp and magnificence. 
An Uzbek or Turkoman has a proud bear- 
ing as if possessed with a self-conscious- 
ness of greatness and power. 

The Osmanli Turk’s love of independence 
is boundless. He considers himself born 
to rule, that hunting and war alone are 
worthy of him, and husbandry is con- 
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sidered ignominious. In Central Asia, agri- 
culture is exclusively in the hands of the 
Persian slaves — commerce and business with 
the Tajik Hindu and Jew. The Turk is 
intellectually the inferior of tlie Iranian and 
Semitic nations. This defect is noticed by other 
nations who apply to them the terms Turkluk, 
(Tnrkdom) Kabalik (coarseness), Yugunluk 
(thickness), and Sadeluk (simpleness), and with 
these qualities, as the Osmanli is easily taken 
in by the Armenian, Greek and Arab, the Turk 
isaseasily so by the Tajik and Hindu. In trans- 
actions the Turks are regarded as possessing 
more honesty, frankness and confidence, plain- 
ness, simplicity and uprightness. Compared 
with the Persians, the Turk is a faithful ser- 
vant, attached soldier and upright man. They 
are more brave, persevering, and love more to 
rule than any other Asiatic people. They aro 
unpolished, wild «and uncultivated, but sel- 
dom cruel out of malice. They crave riches, 
but only to expend them. They exact much 
labour from their subordinates, but protect and 
deal liberally with them. The Turk is innate- 
ly a nomade, and like other nomadea is. dis- 
tinguished for hospitality. 

In Balkh and near Andkhui the harvest 
is at the beginning of June ; in the oasis 
countries in July, in Kung rat and in the 
north of Xliokand not till the beginning of 
August. Of the rivers, the Oxus is the 
most important, and the Zarafshan, Shahar 
Sabz, and Jaxartes follow. See Kirghis. 
— V^lmbery's Sketches of Central Asia,pp, 283 
to 3 1 2. 

TU RKEY, a dominion in the east of Europe, 
west of Asia, and north of Africa, ruled 
by a race of Osmanli Turk, descended from 
Othman, vvlio founded the empire in A. D. 
1299. The population in Europe and Asia 
number 35,350,000, of whom 21 millions aro 
mahoinedans, with 14 millions of Christians of 
the Greek and Romish church. The revenue is 
about 14 J millions of pounds. They consist of 
Osmanli Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, 
Slave or Slavonians, Uoumain, Albanian, Tar- 
tar, Arab, Syrian, Chaldeans, Druse, Kurd, 
Turcoman and Gypsies. A pastoral band of four 
hundred Turkish families was journeying west- 
ward from the upper streams of the river 
Euphrates. Their armed force consisted of 
four hundred and forty-four horsemen, and 
their leader’s name was Ertoghrul, which 
means “ The Right- Hearted Man.” As they 
travelled through Asia Minor, they came in 
sight of afield of battle, on which two armies of 
unequal numbers, were striving for the mas- 
tery. Without knowing who the combatants 
were, the Right-Hearted Man took instantly 
the chivalrous resolution to aid the weaker 
party ; and charging desperately and victori- 
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oasly with his warriors upon the larger host, 
ha decided the fortune of the day. Such, 
according to the oriental historian Neschri, is 
the first recorded exploit of that branch of 
the Turkish race, which from Ertoghrura son, 
Othmaii, Osman, or Usman, has been called 
the nation of the Ottoman Turks, and the 
Osmanli. And in this, their earliest feat 
of arms, which led to the foundation of 
their empire, we may trace the aame spirit 
of haughty generosity, that has been their 
characteristic down to our own times. The 
little band of Ertoghnil was a fragment of a 
tribe of Oghuz Turk, which, under Erto- 
ghrurs father, Sulaman Shah, had left. their 
settlements in Khorassan, and sojourned for 
a time in Armenia. After a few years, they 
left this country also, and were following the 
course of the Euphrates towards Syria, when 
their leader was accidentally, drowned in that 
river. The great part of the tribe then dis- 
persed ; but a little remnant of it followed 
two of Sulaman’s sons, Ertoghrul and 
Dundar, who determined to seek a dwelling- 
place in Asia Minor, under the Seljukiaii 
Turk, Ala-ud'din, the sultan of Iconium. The 
adversaries, from whose superior force they 
delivered him, were a ho.st of Mongols, the 
deadliest enemies of the Turkish race. 
Ala ud-diii, in gratitude fortius eminent ser- 
vice, bestowed on Ertoghrul a principality in 
Asia Minor, near the frontiers of the 
Bithynian province of'^the Byzantine empe- 
rors. The rich plains of Saguta alon^ the 
left bank of the river Sakaria, and the higher 
district on the slopes of the Ermeni moun- 
tains, became now the pasture-grounds of the 
father of Othman. The town of Sagiita, or 
Saegut, was bis also. Here, he and the shep- 
herd-warriv)rs who had marched with him from 
Khorassan and Armenia, dwelt as denizens 
of the land. Ertoghrul’s force of fighting 
men was largely recruited by the best and 
bravest of the old inhabitants, who became 
his subjects ; and, still more advantageously, 
by numerous volunteers of kindred origin to 
bis own. The Turkish race had been exten- 
sively spread through Lower Asia long before 
the time of Ertoghrul. Quitting their prittii- 
tive abodes on the upper steppes of the 
Asiatic continent, tribe after tribe of that 
martial family of nations had poured down 
upon the rich lands and tempting wealth of 
the southern and western regions, when the 
power of the early kbalifs had decayed like 
that of the Greek emperors. One branch 
of the Turks, called the Seljukian, from their 
traditionary patriarch Seljuk Khan, had 
acquired and consolidated a mighty empire 
more than two centuries before the name of 
the Ottomans was heard. The Seljukian 
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Turks were once masters of ne^Ij all Aue 
Minor, of Syria, of Mesopotamia, Armenia, 
part of Persia, and Western Turkestan : and 
their great sultans, Toglirul Beg, Alp Arslan^ 
and Malek Sluih, are among the moat renown- 
ed conquerors that stand forth in oriental 
and in Byzantine history. But, by the mid- 
dle of the tlurteentli century of the Christian 
era, Avhen Ertoghrul appeared on the battle- 
field in Asia Minor, the great fabric of Selju- 
kian dominion had been broken up by tho 
aasault of the conquering Mongols, aided by 
internal corruption. The word Turk has 
the same root as that of Turan, the coun- 
try of the restless-horse-riding-nomade tribes^ 
the great Turanian and Mongolian family^ 
ill contradistinction from the Aryan, Iranian 
or Indo-European race, and it is derived 
from the root “ to-ar,” to fly. The Turks are s 
very ceremonious people, and a people who 
think state and show indispensable ; and any 
one by wliom these are despised is looked 
upon by them as vulgar and ignorant, and 
unaccustomed to good society. 

Orfa is the capital of a Turkish pashalik 
which extends in a north-west direction from 
the mouth of the Shat-ul-Arab to the rocks of 
Merdin, the Baghdad frontier towards Con- 
stantinople. In an cast and west line, it 
stretches from the confines of Persia to the 
banks of the Khabour which separates it from 
the pashalik of Orfa (the Osrhoene of the^ 
Romans, and that part of Mesopotamia which 
contained tlie Harran of Abraham, and the 
famous Edcssa of the crusades). Constanti- 
nople, the capital of Turkey, has ever been, from 
its central position, of importance to trade* 
When the mighty Roman empire was'blotted 
out, not only the trade with India, but India it- 
self was completely lost to the western world. 
But after some centuries, when the Genoese 
engaged in commerce and navigation, a new 
trade route had been opened up between 
India and Europe. The merchandise from 
the western part of India was now carried 
up the river Indus, as far as it was navigable, 
and then across country, through Samarcand, 
to the river Oxus, down which it was ship- 
ped to the Caspian Sea. In like manner the 
merchandise from China ^nd the Molacocaa 
was shipped across the Bay of Bengal, and up 
the rivers Ganges and Jumna, and then carried 
overland to the Oxus. Samarcand was then 
a great emporium, and the merchants of 
India, Turkey and Persia met there to ex- 
change their wares. The ships sailed across 
the Caspian to the port of Astracan, at the 
mouth of the Volga. Thence the goods were 
carried up the river to the city of Noygqrod 
in the province of Reizan (a city that 
have been considerably to the south of' tHe 
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famousNijiNoTgorod of today), then overiand familieB is 140,000. According to Shr John 
for some miles to the river Don, where they Malcolm, Turkoman Is an abbreviated com- 
were loaded on barks and carried down stream pound of Turk-mauund : the latter term 
to the Sea of Azofr,aiid on to the port of Caffa, signifies ** resembling.’' The Turkoman are 
or Theodosia, in the Crimea. Caffa belonged a wandering and marauding race. They 
at that time to the Genoese, and they came are divided into several tribes, often at feud 
there in their galliasses to fetch Indian com- with each other, and always hostile to the 
modities, which they distributed throughout rest of inankind. The Persians fear and de* 
Europe. A glapce at the map will show what test them, the fact of their being sunui ma* 
a costly and roundabout route this must have homedans rendering them still more obnoxious 
been, but the merchants of those days were in the eyes of the sliiah Persiana< The aggre* 
cieaHy of opinion that there is nothing like gate number of the Turkomans is not known, 
water-carriago, and they made use of the The Turkoman is a shepherd and neatherd ; 
rivers wherever they could. In the reign of the warlike Kurd is pastoral and nomade ; the 
Qdmmodita, emperor of Armenia, a better Georgian is largely endowed both physically 
ibute was discovered, the merchandise being and mentally, but are less tenacious in purpose, 
transported from the Caspian Sea through Amongst their families are treasures of female 
Georgia to the city of Trebiaond, on the beauty. The Turkoman inhabit the countries 
Black Sea, whence it was shipped to all which lie between the eastern shore of the 
parts of ^Europe. This was doubtless the Caspian aikd the river Moorghab ; this is the 
origin of the connection of the Armenians extreme length of their territory. There are 
with the trade of India, So highly was some encampments of them beyond this river, 
this route approved of, that another Anne- but they are very few in number. In breadth 
niau emperor is said to have actually be- they may be said to occupy the country from 
gun to cut a canal, 120 miles in length, from the line formed by the Qoorghan and the pro- 
the Caspian to the Black Sea, for the greater longation of the Klunrz chain (north of Boo- 
conveoieiice of the trade ; but the author of joord, Deregex, Koochan and Meshed), up to 
this scheme was slain and the enterprise fell the deserts of Khiva and Bokhara, and they' 
through. — Rich' % Residence in Koordistan^ voh are sure to be met with where the soil is fer- 
i. p. 7. E. L, CrecLsy's History of the Ottoman tile and well watered. A tribe or two, here 
Turks, p, 2, See India, Khulm, Kouyun and there, may also be seen on the banks of 
Jouk, Kurdistan, Kerman, Tartar, Turun. the Oxiis. It is a rare occurrence to find them 
TURKEY COMPANY. See Leeds. liviim in villages ; wBen this happens they 
TURKEY, or French Berries. See Dyes, have oeen forced to do so by the sovereign 
TURK!. See Ladak. who has subdued them. These people have 

TURKISCH KORN, also Mays. Ger. been accustomed, from the most remote ages. 
Maize. to dwell in tents, which enables them to 

TURKISH OLIBANUM. Mastic. wander about with their flocks with greater 

TURKISS. Ger. Turquoise, facility. This mode of life Is also a means of 

TURKISH ARABIA. The name given escaping from the Persian dominion, of which 
to the region around Baghdad. See Irak. ! they have always been, and to this day re* 
TURKOLUM. Tam. Calyptranthes jambo- ! main, the most determined enemies. The 
lana. wants of a Turkoman are few in number, 

TURKOMAN, the name given to the pen- a tent, called a kliirgah, shelters the whole 
pies occupying the country south of the Oxua family, and this is of a superior manu- 
or Turkistan, stretching from Balkli to the facture to any thing of the kind made by 
shores of the Caspian, and filling up the space the nomadic tribes of Persia. They can make 
between that sea and the Aral. On the south these khirgah warmer than the best-built 
it is bounded by hills, the continuation of the hoitt>es — a matter of some consequence to 
Hindu Kush, and the Parapamisus of the an- s^iem, seeing how severe the winters are in 
cients, and a line drawn from Balkh to Astra- 1 tke country they inhabit The Ichirgah is 
bad on the Caspian will separate the country conical in form, the frame-work being made 
of the Turkoman from that of the Afghans and of laths of hard wood interlaced one with the 
Persians. On the south-eastern shore of the other, which can be opened or folded up at 
Caspian, the country is mountainous, but in pleasure^ according as they wish to camp or 
all other places it is a flat sandy desert, into decamp; a camel, or at most two, is able to 
which the mountain streams, the Murghab and carry this tent. Thick felts are stretched 
the Tejend, fall and are absorbed, and never either entirely or partially across this frame- 
force tiieir passage to the Oxus. The Turko- work, according as the Turcoman may wish to 
mans are exclusively nomade, in which they avoid the burning rays of the sun or protect 
differ from the Uzbeks ; the total number of himself from the rain or cold: they are very 
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eommodiousty and of aU sizes, and a high price 
is given for them by some of the Persian 
nobles. 

The Turcoman, whose principal occupation 
consists in making chap-aouls, or raids, upon 
the Persians, belong to the three following 
tribes* 

The Yamood, settled beyond the river 
Attrak, near the shores of the Caspian 8ea, 
and between this and Khiva, consisting of 
25,000 families. They are the least ugly of 
the Turkoman tribes. 

The Goklan, on the banks of the Goor- 
ghan and the Attrak, between Aatrabad and 
the Attrak consisting of 12,000 families. 

The Tekie, who are separated from the 
Kurds by a chain of mountains which extend 
from the sources of the Qoorghan and the 
Attrak near Sharaka, consisting of 35,000 
families. They wander between the sources 
of the Attrak and the town of Merv. 

The Turcoman Jire of a Turk race, which, in 
the lltb and 12th centuries, overran Bokhara, 
Northern Asia, and, on the westward of th«* 
Caspian Sea, Armenia, Southern Georgia, Shir- 
van and Daghistan. They lead a nomade life, 
and compose the principal part (»f the popula- 
tion of these countries, where- they are called 
Tarekameh, Turkmen, and Kizilbaslii. T* 
explain the name of Turcoman, the Persi- 
ans relate, that the Turk triljes, at the time 
of their invasion of Khorasaii, had married 
the women of the country, and that to their 
descendants were given the name of Turco- 
man, which means, like the Turks. I'lii 
specious etymology appears very paradoxical 
since the hordes of this people, who apeak 
Turkish, and have remained beyond the 
Jibon, also call themselves Turcoman. 
Klaproth thinks the name rather derived 
from Turk and Conian, and given to that 
part of the Comau nation which remained 
on the east of the Caspian Sea, under 
the domination of the Turk.s of the Altai, 
while another part, which was indepen- 
dent, came and established itself in the vast 
plains to the westward of that sea, and to the 
north of the Sea of Azof, and who afterwards 
pushed forwards into Hungary. 

The steppes of Turcoman ia are very favour- 
able to the development of the equine raGe,..tbe 
pasturage and artiticial grasses grow in dry 
soils, having no other nourishment than the 
winter snows. The fodder thus produced 
is much more sweet and nutritious than that 
of the more moist and temperate climates. It 
produces iu their horses a higher temperature 
and better condition of the blood, as well as a 
peculiar elasticity and strength of nerve and 
muscle perfectly wonderful Green food is 
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produced on these steppes only in the spring ; 
at that season the Turcoman refrain fron^ ma- 
king any expeditions, and this state of abne- 
gation continues to the end of July, During 
this period they have time to gather in their 
crops, and their animals rest those )imbs 
which have so well done their duty the previ* 
ous season. From the month of August up 
to the winter they are kept on dry food ; this 
consists of seven pounds of bsirley per diem, 
mixed with dry chopped straw, lucerne, sain- 
foin or clover-hay, unless a chap-aoul is com- 
ing off, ill which case the horse is put upon 
half forage. 

The Turcoman horses are a modification ot - 
the Arab breed, and as good in every respeo* 
as the famous horses of the desert. They 
differ, however, in respect to height, and their 
form is more developed. Tamerlane iiw 
troduced new blood by dispersing amongst 
the tribes 4200 mares, which he* had se- 
lected in Arabia from the very best breed. 
Afterwards, Nadir shah renewed this cross with 
600 mares, which he confided exclusive- 
ly to the Tekie tribe. The horses of this 
tribe are now held in the highest estimation 
in all Turcorauuia, especially those from the 
district of Akhal. The next in reputation 
after the Tekien horses are those of Mero-Shah 
Jehaii, the horses of the Yamood and the 
Goklan, and tlie race of the Moorghab, of the 
Hazarah, the Uzbek of Meiinana, Shibbergban,, 
&c. In the interesting little work by general 
Daninas on the horf'es of tlie Sahara, are a 
number of curious notes and answers by Abdul 
Kadr. On being asked how many days the 
Arab horse can march without resting or 
being injured, he answered, that if the horse 
has as much barley as he can eat, he will per- 
form 16 parasangs (64 miles) a-dsy for three 
or four months, without a single day^s rest. 
He also states that he has known a horse 
go from TIeinsen to Ma8car|t in a single 
day, a distance of about 50 parasangs (200 
miles). After such a journey he says the horse 
ought to be spared the next day, Generaf 
Daumas relates several anecdotes, within bis 
own knowledge, of Arab horses having gpne 
distances of 70 and HO leagues, fromii4..70 
to 2O0 miles, in 24 hours. ,, 

The Turkoman inhabitants of the desierts, 
who formed part of the host of Timur, have 
ever been famous for their terrible inroads, into 
the Persian province of Kliorasan. They are 
Turkomans of the Sooni creed, a cruel and 
rapacious race, and always prefer fighting 
to facing a superior force. The arras of the 
Turkoman are a spear tea feet long and a 
sword. They are excelleiit horsemen, and 
pass their lives in pillage and rapine. Their 
raids are called chapao. When a chief de- 
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Ipvrtliilieg iipon naaking ODe, a monUi is 
fjfimi to his followers to get their horses 
ikto proper condition* Spies are sent out 
Md on news being brought the whole par- 
^ gallops swiftly on the prey, whether 
caravan or village* In a |ew minutes 
aU is over, the people carried off into 
slavery, and the village burnt. The prisoners 
are tied to the saddle ouws of the captors and 
are treated with horrible cruelty until they 
are finally sold in the slave markets of Khiva. 
The horses of the Turkoman have been 
known to go over six hundred miles in six 
days. 

The desert between Khiva and Merv, 
is a broken and Irregular surface of deep 
sand with a small growth of brushwood 
affording excellent fuel, aud the thorny herb 
which the camel loves. 

Of the languages belonging to tbc third 
branch of the Turanian ftimiiy, the most pro- 
mineiit among them is the Turkish or Osman I i 
of Constantinople. The number of tlie Tur- 
kish inhabitants of European Turkey is in- 
deed small. It is generally stated at 2,000,000» 
but Shafarik estimates tiie number of 
genuine Turks at not mOre than 700,000, who 
rule over fifteen millions of people. The dif- 
ferent Turkic dialects, of which the Osmaiili is 
one, occupy one of the largest linguistic areas, 
extending from the Lena and the Polar Sea, 
down to the Adriatic. 

' The most ancient name by whicli the Turk- 
ic tribes of Central Asia were known to the 
Chinese was Hiuug-mi. These Hiiing nu 
founded an empire (206 B.C.) comprising a 
large portion of Asia, west of Cliina. Engaged 
ill frequent wars with the Chinese, they were 
defeated at last in the middle of the first cen- 
tury after Chdst. Thereupon they divided 
into a northern and southern empire ; and 
after the southern Hiung-nii had become sub- 
jects of China, they attacked tlie northern 
iiiaiig-nu, together with the Chinese, and, 
driving them out of their seats between the 
livers Amur and Selenga, and the A ltdr moun- 
tains, westward, they are supposed to have 
given the first impulse to the inroads of the 
barbedans into Europe. In the beginning of 
the third century, the Mougolic and Tuiigu- 
sic tribes, who had filled the seats of the nor- 
thern Hiuug-nu, had grown so powerful as to 
attack the southern Hiung-nu and drive them 
from their territories. This occasioned a se- 
cond migration of^Asiatic tribes towards the 
west. Another name by which the Chinese 
designate these Hiuug-nu or Turkish tribes is 
Ta-luu. This Tu-kiu is supposed to be iden- 
tical with Turk, and, although the tribe to 
vrhich this name im given was originally but 
small, it began t6 epr^ in the sixth century 


from the Alta! to the Caepiatit and it 
bably to them that in 559 the emperor Joetl- 
nian sent an ambassador in the person of 
Semarchos. The empire of the Tu-kiu #as 
destroyed in the eighth century, by the Hai.i 
he (Chinese Kao-che). This trilie, equally of 
Turkish origin, maintained itself for about a 
century, and was then conquered by the Chi- 
nese and driven back from the northern bor- 
ders of China. Part of the Hui-be occupied 
Tangut, and , after a second defeat by the 
Mongolians in 1257, the remnant proceeded 
still further west, and joined the Uigur, whose 
tents were pitched near the towns of Turfau, 
Kashgar, Kami], and Aksu. These |act8, 
gleaned chiefly from- Chinese historians, 
allow from the very earliest times the 
westward tendency of the Tuikish nations. 
In 568, Turkish tribes occupied the country 
between the Volga and the Sea of Azov, 
and numerous reinforcements have since 
strengthened their position in those parts. 
The northern part of Persifi, west of the 
Caspian Sea, Armenia, the south of Georgia, 
Shirwan, and Dagestan, harbour a Turkic 
population, known by the general name of 
Turkman or Kisil-basb (Red-caps). They 
are nomadic robbers, and their arrival in tliese 
countries dates from the eleventh and twelfth 
ceutu»ies. East of the Caspian Sea the Turko- 
man tribes m e under command of the Uzbek 
khans of Khiva, Fergana, and Bokhara. They 
call themselves, however, not subjects, but 
guosts of these khans. Still more to the east, 
the Turkomans are under Chinese s(»vereignty, 
and in the south-west they reach as far as 
Kliorasan and otlier provinces of Persia. 
The Uzbeks, descendants of the Huv^he 
and Uigur, and originally settled in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lowits of Khoten, Kashgar, 
Turfan, and Hami), crossed the Jaxartes iu 
the sixteenth century, and after several suc- 
cessful campaigns gained possession of Balkli, 
Kharism (Khiva), Bokhara, and Fergitnah. In 
the latter country and in Balkh they have be- 
come agricultural; but generally their life 
is nomadic, and too warlike to be called pas- 
toral. Another Turkish tribe are the Nogai, 
west of the Caspian, and also north of the 
Black Sea. To the beginning of the seventeenth 
century they lived north-east of the Caspian, 
and the steppes on the left of the Irtish bore 
their name. Pressed by the Kalmuk, a Mon- 
goUc tribe, the Nogai advanced westward 
as far as Astrachan. Peter I. traiifferred 
them thence to the north of the Caucaaian 
mountains, where they still graze their flocks 
m the shores of the Kuban aud the Kama* 
One horde, that of Kuudur, remained on tho 
Volga, subject to the Kalmuk* Another 
tribe of Turkish origin in the Oaucasus are 
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^ the BHaiaiiM. il third (rrba^ in llie. . nomihdlf aabje^toBtiaib^ 

^ C^iieiGumaafathoKaihiiki^ou the^ri^ daogeroiiB aiiemies. ^ ‘ ^ 

Akaai; and Koisu. The Turks of Asia Minor and %ria cama 

The Hontliern portion of the Altaic moun- from Khorasan and Eaeterii Fersiai. and ara 
tains has long been iiihabited by the Bash* Turkomans, or reuinants of the Seijuki itha 
kir, a race considerably mixed with Mongolia rulers of Per|ia during the Middle Ageii / , 
blood, savage and ignorant, subjects of Russia, The Osmaiili, whom we are accustomed 
and raahonitnedans by faith. Their land is to call Turks par excellence, and who fomt 
divided into four roads, called the roads of the ruling portion of the Turkish empire, 
Siberia, of Kasan, of Nogai, and of Osa, a must be traced to the same source. They 
place on the Kama. Among the Bashkir, are now scattered over the whole Turk« 
and ill villages near Ufa, is now settled a ish empire in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and 
Turkish tribe, the Mescherak, who formerly their number amounts to between 11,000,000 
lived near the Volga. and 12,000,000. They form the landed. 

The tribes near the lake of Aral are called gentry, the aristocracy, and bureau of Turkey i 
Kara-kalpak. They ^are subject partly to and their language, the Osiuanli, is spoken by 
Russia, partly to the Khans of Kbiva. persons of rank and education, and by all 

The Turks of Siberia, commonly called Government authorities in Syria, in Egypt, at 
Tatar, are partly original settlers who crossed Tunis, and at Tripoli. In the southern pro- 
the Ural, and founded the kbaiiat of Sibir, vinces of Asiatic Russia, along the borders of 
partly later colonists Tbeir towns are Tobolsk, tbe Caspian, and through the whole of Turkes- 
Yeniseisk, and Tomsk. Separate tribes are tan, it is the language of the people. It is 
the Uran’hat on the Chulym, and the Barabas heard even at the court of Teheran, and is 
in the steppes between tho Irtish and the understood by official personages in Persia. 
Ob. The ancestors of the Osman Turks are men 

In the north-east of Asia, on both sides as well known to European historians as 
of the river Lena, the Yakut form the most Charlemagne or Alfred. It was in the year 
remote link ill the Turkic chain of languages. 1224 that Sulaman*8hah and his tribe, 
Their male population has lately risen to pressed by Mongolians, left Kliorasaii and 
100,000, while in 1795 it amounted only to pushed westward into Syria, Armenia, and 
50,066. Their original seats seem to have Asia Minor. Sulaman's son, Ertoghrul, took 
been north-west of Lake Baikal. service under Ala-ud>din, the Seljuk sultan 

Southern Siberia is tbe mother country of of Iconium (Nicoea), and after several success- 
the Kirgis, one of tho most numerous tribes ful campaigns against Greeks and Mongoli- 
of Turko-Tataric origin. Tbe Kirgis lived ans, received part of Phr)gia as bis own and 
originally between the Ob and Yenisei, where there foumled what was afterwards to become 
Mongolic tribes settled among them. At the the basis of the Osmanic empire. During 
beginning of the seventeenth century the the last years of the tbirteeuth century the 
Russiaiis became acquainted with tbe Eastern sultans of Iconium lost their power, and their 
Kirgis, then living along the Yenisei. In former vassals became independent sever* 
1606 they had become tributary to Russia, eigns. Osman, after taking his share of the 
and after several wars with tv/o neighbouring spoil in Asia, advanced through the Olympic 
tribes, they were driven more and more south- passes into Bithynia, and was successful 
westward, till they left Siberia altogether at against the armies of the emperors of Byzaii- 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. They tiuni. Osman became henceforth the national 
now live at Burnt, in Chinese Turkestan, to- name of his people. His son, Or-khan, whose 
gether with tbe Kirgis of the “ Great Horde,” capital was Prusa (Bursa), after conquering 
near the town of Kashgar, north as far as the Hicomedia (1327) and Niccea (1330), threat- 
Irtish. ened tbe Hellespont. He took the title of 

Another tribe is that of the Western Kirgis^ padshah, and his court was culled the << High, 
or Kirgis Kasak, who are partly independ- or Sublime, Porte,” the Bab-ul-inakaddas. 
out, partly tributary to Russia and Chinan, His son, Sulaman, crossed the Hellespont 
Of what are called the three Kirgis (1357), and took possession of Gallipoli and 
Hordes, from the Caspian Sea east as far as Sestos. He thus became master of the Dar- 
Lake Small Horde is fixed in danelles. Murad I. took Adrianople (1362), 

the west, between the rivers Yemba and Uralj made it his capital, conquered Macedonia, and, 
the Great Horde in the east; while the most after a severe struggle, overthrew the united 
powerful occupies the centre between the I forces of the Slavuuic races south ofthe Da- 
Sarasu and Yemba, and is called the Middle I nube, the Bulgarians, Servians, and Kroatians, 
Horde. Since 1819, the Qreafi Horde has been I in the battle of Kossova-polye (1389). He 
subject to Russia. Other Kirgis tribes, though fdl himself, but his successor 
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lomd his coom, took Thessaly, passed Tfaer^ 
inopylffi, and devastated the J^h^poniiesns. 
The emperor of Qerinany, Sigistound, who 
advanced at the head of an army composed 
of French, German, and Slavonic soldiers, 
was defeated by Bayazeth on tjhe Danube in 
the battle of Nicopolis, 1399. Bayazeth took 
Bosnia, and would have taken Coustaiiti<- 
nople, had not the same Mongolians, who in 
1244 drove the first Turkish tribes westward 
into Persia, threatened again their newly 
acquired possessions. Timur had grasped j 
the reins fallen from the Lands of Chingis I 
Khan : Bayazeth was compelled to meet him/ 
and suf^red defeat (1402) in the battle nf : 
Angora (Ankyru) in Galatia. Fju’ope x>ow < 
had respite^ hut not long ; Timur died, atid 
with him bis empire fell to pieces, '.vhile the 
Osmatiic army rallied a^ain under Mahomed 
1. (1413), and re-att:iii;ed its forr-ier power 
under Murad II. (1421). Successfr,i in Asia, 
Murad sent his armies back to the Danube, 
and after long-continued campaigns, and 
powerful resistance from the Hungarians and \ 
Slaves under Hiuiyad. he at last gained two | 
de<^ive victories, Varna in 1444, and | 
Kossova in 1448. Constantinople could no i 
longer be held, and the Pope endeavoured in 
vain to rouse the chivalry of Western Europe 1 
to a crusade gainst the Turks. Mahomed II 
succeeded in 1451, and on the 26tli of May, 
1453, Constantinople, after a valiant fesistance 
fell) and became, as now, the capital of the 
Turkish empire. 

The modern distinction of Turk and Tajik, 
which, in its literal meaning, denotes men 
of military and men of civil pursuits, 
baa existed from the most early ages in this 
extended country. Tajik is always applied 
to unwarlike jieisants and citizens. — Mol- 
colnC$ History of Persia, voL p, 125 ; vol. ii. 
p. 226,240. Muller's Lectures, pp, 293 to 295, 
FerrUr JonrUf p. 87. 8ee Argan, India. 
Iran, Karakul, Kelat, Khiva, Khanat, Kirgis, 
Mesopotamia, Tartar. Turan. 

TURKA. Sans. From tarka, to infer. 
TURMERIC. 

Zur-8ud, Tumr, An. ] Curcuma, Lat. 

Uruk^Ha-aafar, „ Cypira herba indica, 

Hurridra, Bjbno. Pliny. 

Haldi, Knuir, Kunit, Malay. 

Than-u.wen, Burm. Kunhet, „ 

Arsitia, Gak. Maagella-cua, Malbal. 

Keaag-whaog, Chin. Zar<l>cbobeh, Pbus. 

Holud, Ddk. Karkura, „ 

Tainr, Egiypt. Peeta, Haridra, Sans. 

Kupoiros Indicos, Ob. Haradul, Singh. 

Hallad, Haldi, Hind. Haran-baba, „ 

]>ara*hallad (ioferior) „ Muojal, Tam. 

Kurkum, Hjcb. Pampi, *Tel. 

Turtumaglio, It. Passapu, „ 


Turmeric derives' its name from '‘terra 
i(nerita.”^Tarmeric istbe ground tubers of Cur- 
"etuodta tongai C. rotunda, u angustifolia, C. vi- 
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ridifoliaand C. xedoaria» It is extensively 
grown throughout the East Indies, China^ 
and the Archipelago, for home oobsoaiptiou 
and for export. The bulbs are small and 
furnished with numerous long palmate 
tubers, internally of a deep orange colour. 
There are two descriptions of tubers, the 
0/10 round, the other long; but both are 
yielded by the same plant. The first are 
round, oval or ovate, about two inches long, 
and one inch in diameter, pointed at one end, 

! and marked externally with numerous annu- 
i lar wrinkles. The second are cylindrical, not 
' exceeding in thickness the little finger, two 
; or three inches long, somewhat contorted, 

< rnberculated. Both kinds are yellowish, ex- 
ternally more or less orange yellow, passing 
into reddisli-brown. The factored surface 
has a waxy appearance. The odour is aroma- 
tic, somewhat analogous to ginger, but pecu- 
liar ; the taste is aromatic. When chewed, 
it tinges the saliva yellow. Its powder is 
orange yellow. The tubers are frequently 
i worm-eaten. Turmeric is used in dyeing a 
j yellow colour, which is not however very per- 
I maneiit, and it is also largely used as a con- 
1 di merit in curries. 

j China ixu'meric consists of smooth, plump, 

I round, and long tubers, of a greenish hue 
externally. They yield a bright powder, and 
on that account are mucli preferred for medi- 
cal purposes. Thence they fetch a higher 
price than any other sorts of turmeric, 

Bengal turmeric cor.sists of long thin or 
narrow tubers, which are moderately smooth 
externally, of a greyish dull yellow colour, 
and break with a deep redvlish fracture. It 
fetches a higher price than the Madras sort, 
on .account of its being a much stronger dye. 

Madras turmeric is the most showy. It 
consists principally of large long tubers, but 
mixed with tmnsverse sections of round tu- 
bers. P^xternally the tubers are marked by 
longitudinal wrinkles, the surface of which 
is rubbed and bright yellow, internally the 
colour is that of a fresh fractured surface of 
gamboge. Specimens were exhibited at the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855 from Trichi- 
nopoly, Tinuevelly, Madura, <kc. 

Malabar turmeric and Bombay turmeric 
consist principally of long tubers, the round 
tubers being few, and of a vervjuferior qua- 
lity. This sort of turmeric u smaller and 
more shrivelled than the Madras sort, but 
otherwise somewhat resembles it. 

Java' turmeric may be said to resemble 
the China sort. It consists of both round 
and long tubers, but chiefly the latter. They 
have a greenish-yellow hue. 

Batavian turmeric, round tubers, said to be 
from Java, Dr. T. Martins notices thie sort 
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as having been brought^ for many years^ from 
Batavia, and adds that it coutains much 
colouring matter, and is probably the pro- 
duce of Curcuma viridifiora. 

The composition of turmeric in 100 parts in 
John's Analysis, is shown in the following — 

Yellow volatile oil 1 Gum ... 14 

Curcumiii 10 to 11 Woody fibre 67 

Yellowextractive 11 tol2 Water and loss... 7 to 5 
Vogel and Pellitier's Analysis. 

Acrid volatile oil. Starch. 

Curcumin. Woody fibre. 

Brown colouring matter. Chloride of calcium. 

Gum a (little) Turmeric. 

Curcumin is the resinous colouring matter 
of turmeric, which is soluble only in ether. 
Turmeric is free of duty. Wholesale price, 
6«. to 14«. per. cwt. 

The kinds that are best suited for dyeing 
are not so good for eating, and vice versa. 
“ Amba baldi” is the term applied to the 
dyer’s turmeric. Turmeric is grown like gin- 
ger from cuttings, or sets, which are little 
pieces of the fresh root cut up and planted. 

In India amongst inahomedans and hindoos, 
after betrothment atid before marriage, the 
body is anointed with turmeric both in pub- 
lic and in private. Amongst hindoos, when 
they for the first time wear a new cloth 
or dress, they stain its four corjiers with t»ir- 
meric, to ward off the evil-eye and guard 
against malignant spirits . — Hassal Food and 
its AdulterationSfp, 296. Mason's Tenasserimy 
Birdwood Bombay Products, Madras Ex. 
Jur, Reports. Poole's Statistics of Commerce. 
Simmonds. Powell Hand Book, voL 1. p, 
299. Wilson's Glos, 

TURMERIC TREE. Coscinum fenestra- 
ium, Coleb. 

TURMUJl Beng. Turmuz. Hind. Cucur- 
bita citrullus, Linn. Citrullus cucurbita, 
Schroed. 

TURMUZ. Hjnd. Lupimis albus. 
TURN-ABOUT ISLAND, in lat. 26" 26' 
N., and long, i 14° 59' E., on the east coast 
of China. 

TURNER, Captain, was deputed by War- 
ren Hastings in 1783, on a second mission to 
Tibet, but was prevented reaching Lhassa 
by the state of the Government. 

lURNERACEiE, Z). (7., an order of plants, 
including two species of Turnera. 

TURNING^ATHEof India, in its simplest 
form, consist^! two pegs or pieces of wood 
driven into the ground, with a short iron peg 
projecting from each inwardly ; these consti- 
tute the centres. When the centres get alack, 
the pegs, or heads of the lathe as they would 
be called, are driven a little firmer and fur- 
ther in ; or should this not sufiice, the pegs are 
pulled up and driven into fresh ground. The 
rest consists of a cross piece of wood with a 
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handle like a wooden maltookof coal-nke. 
This is placed In front of the lathe and steadL 
ed by the foot. The work to be turned is 
spun backwards and forwards. by a bow held 
ill the right hand : the tool is managed with 
great dexterity by the left, hand and foot, the 
rest being steadied by the right foot. The na« 
tive workman is almost literally quadruuian* 
ous, and can make his feet and toes almost 
as serviceable as bis hands and fingers. The 
lathe costs about Rs. 2, and a native work* 
man will turn out on this as much rough 
work as an Englishman will on the best foot* 
lathe. The tools mainly consist of short bars 
of .Hteel sharpened at both ends, each end be« 
ing used alternately ; an old file, or anything 
else that will cut. They have seldom a good 
edge — they are set on a fineisli-grained sand* 
stone, not capable of making them very sharp. 
A better variety of lathe has the two heads 
coupled together by a bar, and made fast by 
wedges: the other arrangements are the same 
ill l^th. From these two, bedposts and 
pieces of wood, from a quarter of an inch to 
eight inches in diameter, are turned out. In* 
stead of being painted, the works are lacquer* 
ed on the lathe by holding on a piece of resin 
coloured with some mineral paint. They give^ 
ill this way, at a most insignificant price, the 
effect of highly polished varnished work. The 
lathe with one centre and chucks for turning 
hollow cifpa and fancy work, is a much more 
perfect and highly finished implement than 
tlie lathes of two centres. It consists of a 
strong platform of wood, from two to three 
and a half incites thick, and one by one 
and a half or two feet square. The heads 
are morticed into this ; an iron post secures 
the spindle end — the other works with a 
wooden collar and washer. The chuck is 
fastened on without screwing. Like the other 
lathes, it is worked with a bow, but the bow 
itself in this case is a neat and well finished 
implement. The tools and mode of working 
are the same, or nearly so, in all. In this 
lathe, the most beautiful ebony and ivory work 
is turned with singular neatness and speed; 
and we should say a native would beat any 
European with this variety of implement. 
They turn off with celerity beads, spheres, 
bails, boxes, backgammon men, and plain 
chessmen, — for each of which half a dozen of 
turns seem to suffice. — Dr. BuiA in Bombaff 
Times. 

TURNIPS, Brassioa rapa, require a free 
light soil ; the manure applied to the soil 
ought to be kept near the surface; one variety, 
the yellow Maltese, is worthy of a trial on the 
plains ; raised from seed,* sown broad cast, 
when the plants have formed a fejr leaves, 
they should be thinned to about 6 mcbea> 
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Apirt ; used in soaps, stews, &o. Tuhiips 
are eultivated in all parts of the Deccan at 
the commencement of the rains and the cold 
weather. They continue until the latter end 
of February, and go to seed eaeily. — Riddell. 
Jaffrey^ 

TUllNOULI. An Afghan race, who 
chiefly belong to Hazara, but they hold 
lands on both sides the Indus. They leagued 
with the Jadoou tribe of the Mahaban, 
and with the Chuggerzye, Hussunzyo and 
other northern Fathan tribes, they proved 
most formidable opponents to the Sikhs. 
The district of western Turnouli is a petty 
principality, with a geograpiiical area of 250 
miles south-east, and a i«veniie of rupees 
28,000 per annum, held as a flef from the 
Indian government, and its chief possesses 
independent internal jurisdiction. The tract 
chiefly lies on the left bank of the Indus, a 
portion Only being on the right bank, and 
eonfronts the Hussunzye country. It is in- 
habited chiefly by the Turnouli, a tribe of 
martial Pathans. A recent chief, Payuda 
Khan, was a wild and energetic man, and was 
never subjugated by the Sikhs or by the 
Jumnioo rajahs. His son, Jebaudad, though 
loyal and respectable, was wanting in moral and 
physical force. He behaved well to Gliolab 
Sing at a time when that chief had no friends 
in Hazara, and was confirmed in bis fief and 
received some additional landed grants. 

TUHNOUR, GifiOKGE, sou of the Honor- 
able George Tumour the first Earl of Win- 
terton, was born in Ceylon, in 1799, edu- 
cated iu England, and entered the Ceylon 
Civil Service in 1818. He wrote on the Bud- 
dhist History of Ceylon, and Indian Chronolo- 
gy, in vols. V. and vi. of Bengal As. Soc. A 
series of essays on the Pali B^ddbUtical An- 
nals. But his great work whs his translation 
of the Mahawansa. He died at Naples 10th 
April 1843. 

TURON BAY lies to the north -west- 
ward of Cham Callao Island in Cochin-China, 
and is called by the natives Han-san. 

TUROOI. Bbng. Hind. Luflfa acutan- 
gula. 

TDEOO-LUTA. Beng. Ipomwa quamoc- 
lit. 

TJJRPANA, properly written Tharpana. 
Amongst the hindoo races of India, a water 
oblation, an oblation offered to the gods before 
eating. The hindoos, at the time of bathing, 
present water daily to the gods, to the sages, 
to the yaksha, naga, gandhurva, apsara, 
asodra, vidyadhara, pi^acha, siddha, and to 
their deceased ancestors. This water oblation 
they call tharpana, and it should be performed 
three times a day. Brahmins wash the whole 
body before eating; the Kshutree, Vaisbya 
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andSudra only the bands and feet They 
then assume the yellow silk vestment, which 
covers them from the waist downwards, and 
is the sole article of dress worn at meals. 
In Guzerut, each person has a small ob- 
long wooden stool to sit upon^ and the 
food is placed on a similar stool or short- 
legged table. The vessels used are brass 
or copper— a flat round dish, containing 
bread and preserves, or condiments, and 
two or three cups of pottage and vegetables, 
Tbe water-vessel, of silver or brass, with a 
small drinking cup set upon it, stands on one 
side. Tlie second course is composed of rice 
and curds, or similar food. On great occa- 
sions, however, tbe fare is more varied and 
costly. Ablutions after meals are confiued 
to the hands aiid face. The men of the 
family eat at the same table, then the women 
clean the same vessels, and use them for their 
own breakfast. I'he servants take their food 
after the family breakfast is finished, and they 
use different vessels. The men chew betel- 
nut after meals. They strive to avoid the in- 
curring defilement from the touch of a person 
of lower caste. Such pollution, however, when 
it occurs, is remediable by the use of “ punch 
guvya,” or the five articles derived from the 
cow, and by fasting for the remainder of the 
day. The second meal, which is a lighter 
one, is eaten at about eight in the evening. 
A brabmiu traveller preparing for dinner makes 
a place called choko,” the floor of which he 
spreads with cow^-diing and earth, moistened 
with water. When at home, his own “rusodo** 
or cooking-room, is tbe place employed, but 
if necessary, the choko may be made under 
the shade of a hedge by the way-side, or iu 
any other convenient place. Upon the choko 
he raises a little temporary stone, which he 
smears in like manner with cow-dung, and 
thereupon ho cooks his food. The Poorbeea, 
or eastern brahmins, carry their exclusive 
notions upon this point to such a length that 
brothers even are forbidden to use the same 
choko, nor may one take fire from tbe stone 
of another. Hence the saying, “Twelve 
Poorbeea and thirteen choko,*' because with 
that number of brahmins an extra stone 
would be required for the fire alone. The 
brahmin, when his food is ready before eating, 
perforins the tharpana, that is^o say, he fills 
a copper cup with water, and puts therein a 
few grains of barley, some sesainum, leaves 
of the sacred basil tree, sandal, <kc., then 
holding sdme sacriflciail grass, be fills his 
joined bands with water, which he pours back 
again into the cup, saying, “I offer (make 
turpiin of) this water to all tbe Dev." He 
proceeds to make similar ofieringa of water to 
men, animals, trees, rivers, seas, to thebhoot, 
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pret, reeshee, progenitors, and other.*’ Then 
he mentions the names, as many as he can 
recollect, of bis father's ancestors, his mother's 
ancestors, and his own deceased friends. He 
now performs the horaa, or fire -sacrifice, by 
throwing a portion of rice and clarified but- 
ter into a little copper or earthen vessel, con- 
taining fire, repeating, while so employed, the 
names of the Deva, The brahmin seta aside 
five portions of food, for cows, beggars, dogs, 
ants, and sparrows. He tlieii takes a little of 
each dish, and offers it to the Deo, in a ves- 
sel containing five divisions. He n(»w sits 
down to his breakfast ; but, i)ofore commen- 
cing, repeats the gayatri over a handful of 
water, with which he sprinkles his own food, 
and three portions which ho sets apart for 
Bramha, Vishnu, and Siva The first five 
mouthfuls he swallows are for the “Punch- 
pran,*' or five airs supposed to be in the 
body and necessary to existeiice. At the 
conclusion of his repast, lie deposits upon the 
ground a little of vviiat remains, as an 
offering on behalf of tlie spirits residing in 
liell. Long prabtice enables the brahmin to 
acquit himself of the performance of this 
very elaborate and painful ceremonial 
iu less time than is occupied in the descrip- 
tion. Brahmins frequently consider it neces- 
sary that they should observe practices of 
peculiar difficulty iu order to maintain their 
superiority over the other castes. Of tliese 
the most strict is an observance of the Nagar 
brahmiiia, called “ Nuven,’' or purity in 
regard to food. The brahmin, liaving bathed, 
dresses himself in silk or woollen clothes, or 
if he require to use cotton garnicuts, tliese 
must be dipped in water, wrung out, and 
dried iu som^ place where iiothiiig impure 
can touch them. Thus habited, he sits dowm 
to dinner, bub lie must preserve himself from 
numerous accidents which would render him 


purpose, because printing ink contains impure 
water. Some think that the touch of deer- 
skin does not defile. Baw cotton does not 
render the brahmin impure, but if it have 
been twisted for the wick of a lamp by a 
person not in the state of “ Nuven" it does ; 
and again, if it have been dipped in oil or 
clarified butter it does not. Bones defile, 
but Women’s ivory armlets do not, except iu 
those parts of the country where they are not 
usually worn, and then they do. The touch of 
the child of the same caste who has not 
learned how to eat grain does not defile, but 
if the child have eaten grain it does. The 
touch of a donkey, a dog, or a pig defiles, some 
say that the touch of a cat also defiles, others 
are inclined to think that it does not because, 
in truth, it is not easy to keep the cat out. If 
a brahmin who is in ‘ Nuven’ be eating, or 
if he liave risen from eating, the touch of his 
person defiles another bralimin who is iu 
‘ Nuven,' but lias not begun his dinner. — 
Forhfis' Ras Mala or Hindoo Annahy voL ii. 
from p. 256 to 259. See Hindoo. Manners. 

TURPANI. Hind. Visenm album. 


TIJKPENTINK. 

Katenuj-rumi, All. Tromentina, It. 

Biituiu, „ Terebinth ina, Lat. 

'rerehenthlue, Fit, Zungbari, PKUS. 

Tiirpeiitiij, Oku. i Torpenfcyna, Pol. 

Torpintiiie, GiJZ. Skipidar, Rus. 

Keloii-ka-tel, IIlSi). | Kota, Nkp. 


Turpentine is obtained in the north of 
Europe, America and in the llimalaya.s, from 
species of Larix of Abies and Finns, or the fir 
and pine and larch trees, as also from trees of 
the genus Pistacea in Canada. The Abies 
excelsa, the Norway Spruce Eir, yields the 
Burgundy pitch of commerce ; the Canada 
balsam is from the Abies balsamca ; Venice 
turpentine is obtained from Larix europma ; 
common turpentine is obtained from Finns 
sylvestris, and other species of pine and fir, 


impure, and compel liim to desist from his Tistacea terebinthus. The 

meal. If he touch an earthoii ves.sel he is moriuda of the Himalayas yields 

defiled, unless the vessel have never contained spontoneously a very fine resin. Cedrus 
water. The toneti of a piece of cotton cloth, dcodara or Himalayan Cedar, is an elegant 
or of a piece of leather or paper, which he l^'fty tree, hardy as the larch, and yield- 

may accidentally have sat down upon, renders valuable timber. It has been extensively 

him impure, but if hiudoo letters have been introduced into England by the East India 
written on the paper they preserve Iiini from Company, and is interesting as liaving been 
defilement, because they represent Saras- employed in medicine by the hindoos, 

wati, the goddess of learning, the sakti of and known even to Avicenna. Its turpentine, 
Brahma. If, however, letters be written on known by the name kelon-ka-tel, is iu great 
cloth or leather, these remain impure. Thus repute in the north-west of India, from its 
if the Gita, or any other portion of scripture stimulant properties and power of healing 
be required for use at the time, it must be deep-seated ulcers, as in elephaiite and camels, 
bound with silk and not with cotton, leather — linylt Productive Resources 0 / India, 
must be avoided, and instead of common paste TUIiPENTlNE OIL. 

of flour and water, the book-binder must Turpentine, Eno. H*-’''"- 

employ paste of pounded tamarind seed. A Huilodoterebonthlue, „ Aguanas, 
printed book will not answer the brahmin’s Turpeutiubl, Geb. 
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This essential oil is drawn from turpentine 
by distillation. There are two sorts ; the beat, 
red, and the other white. That distilled 
from the turpentine of the common long-leaved 
fir of the Himalayas* is of very superior 
quality. Turpentine oil is extensively used 
in the manufacture of varnishes, &c.— 
loch, Eoyle*$ Productive Re&ourcee of India 

TUKl^HYLA, Yunani. Eulophia vir 
ens, R» Br. \ W, Ic. 

TURQUESA. Sp. Turquoise. 

TURQQIA. Sp. Maize. 

TURQUOISE, Eng. Fb. 

Tarkisi, Qkr. Turchina, It. 

Ferozah, Hinu. | Turquesa, Sp. 

Found at Khojend in Mawar-alnahrorTraiis- 
Oxiaua, at Shebavek, in hills near Shiraz, in 
the Tibet bills, inKirman, and in a mountain 
of Azerbijan, where the mine was discovered 
about fifty years before Ahmed bin Abd ul 
Aziz composed his Treatise on Jewels. He 
describes the mine at Nishapur as most cele- 
brated from early ages for that particular kind 
of turquoise, entitled Abu Ishaki, which, says 
he, averts evil from those who wear it, conci- 
liates the favor of princes, augments wealth, 
preserves the sight, ensures victory over an 
adversary, and banishes all unpleasant dreams. 
The ancient sages, when first they beheld a' 
new moon, immediately after fixed their eyes, 
says he, on the Firozeh. The turquoise of 
Nishapur is the best. The turquoise, from 
whatever source, is apt to change colour, if 
brought ill contact with acids, musk, camphor, 
or other scents, and possibly from the state 
of the weather. Small clear Persian stones 
(for it is chiefly found at Nishapur in 
Khorasan) sell at 6rf, to 20s, each, whilst a 
fine ring stone will realize from £10 to £40, 
a perfect stone of the size of a shilling and of 
good depth was sold for £400, It vaiies 
from white to fine azure blue, but it is only 
the fine blue stones that are of any value. 
Turquoise is still, in England, believed to 
protect the wearer, from contagion, a belief, 
as regards that and other stones, very common 
amongst the ancients. From the Persian name 
ferozah is the color called Ferozjih rang, 
turquoise blue. The best are from Nishapur, 
and are described by Ferrier, as classed into 
eight kinds — fatahi, azhaii, sulimani, zaiiwi, 
asmani, abd-ul-hamidi, ludalisi, kanjiiiya. 
Turquoise of Badakhsban is of a blue colour 
and is inferior to that of Nishapur. Turquoise 
is rather a favourite stone with the mahome- 
dans of India. Its various localities have only 
recently become known. Tavernier remarks 
that the turquoise is nowhere to be found but 
in Persia, where there are two mines. The 
one is called the Old-Rock, three days' jour- 
ney from, Mecbed, towards the north-west. 


near a groat town which goes by the name of 
Michabourg. The other, which is called the 
N ew-Rock, is five days' journey off. Those of 
the New-Rock are of a paler blue inclining 
to white, and less esteemed, so that you may 
have a great many for a little money. Some 
years before, the king of Persia commanded 
that no turquoises should be digged out of 
the Old-Rock, but only for himself, making 
use of those turquoises instead of enamelling, 
of which the Persians are altogether ignorant, 
to adorn hilts of swords, knives and daggers. 

Turquoises are abundant at Leh, and are 
plentifully found in the more remote regions 
of Tartary and Yarkand. Some of these 
stones are as large as a pigeon’s egg, and with- 
out a flaw ; Mrs. Harvey saw some of even 
double that size, though not perfect, Indeed, 
the majority were Hawed extensively. A 
small stone, tolerably perfect, costs from one 
to ten shillings. At or near Khojend is a 
turquoise mine, but the stones found there 
are of a greenish hue and far less esteemed 
than those of Nishapur, in Kljoras.*ui. There 
is another of very insignificant note some- 
where ill Kerman .—//VflTser’s Journey into 
Kli^orasan, p, 105. Adventures oj a Lady in 
Tartar}/ tC’c. Mrs, Harvey, vol. j, Zbb, 
General Ferrier, Oudeys Travels, voL i. 

211. Emmanuel. Tavernier's Travels, 
lURRA-PHEE. Bukm. Calophyllum 
species. ' 

TUllR/EA VIRENS. Kon, syii. of Ata- 
laiitia rnonopliylla. 

TURRUKI. See Afghan. 

TUR or Turi. In the time of Sakya- 
miini, a sort of wandering friar. 

TURSH. Hind. Sour, harsh. Zirishk tursh, 
Berb«*ris vulgaris. • 

TUIISINA. Mount Sinai. SeeJibl Musa. 
TURTLES are of two kinds,— of the family 
Trionycidae or fresh water turtles, and of the 

Chelonida) or marine turtles, viz. : 

Fresh water turtles : Trionycidm. 

Emyda grauosa, Ganth. India. 

Ceylonensis „ Ceylon. 

M vitruta, P tiers, Goa. 

Trionyx sinensiH, f'Viegm, China, Chusnn, 

Formosa. 

„ Gangeticus, Nepal, Ganges, Penang. 

„ Javaniciis, Schw. India, Java. 

)i ornatus, Gray. Siam, Cambogia, 

, Borneo. 

,y Guntheri, Gray, India. 

Chitra Iiidica, Nepal, Malay and Easteri 

Archipelagos 

^arine turtles : Cheloiiidro. 

Uaoiiana olivacea, Gray^ Indian seas. 
Chelonia virgata, Gray, Indian coasts. 
Caretta squaraata, Gunth, Archipelago 
Maldives, Ceylon 
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Dermatochelys coriacea, Gray, All seas. occasion requires. It is said as a cnrions 
Fresh water turtles are of no use to man. fact, that the male turtle never lands. 
Marine turtles form an important article of On tlie south-western coast of Ceylon at cer- 
food, and their scales are valuable as the tor- tain seasons, the flesh of turtle is avoided 
toise shell of cominei ce. Four different kinds as poisonous. At Pantura, to the south 6l 
are distinguished at Cape York and the Colombo, twenty-eight persons who had par- 
Prince <»f Wales* Islands. Three species of taken of turtle in October, 1840, were im- 
these can be identified as the green, the hawks- mediately seized with sickness. The hawks- 
bill, Caretta squamata, and the loggerhead, bill-turtle, which supplies the tortoise-shell 
Caouanaolivacea j and tlie fourth, a small one, of commerce, was at former times taken in 
which is said to be caui»bt by a live sucking great numbers in the vicinity of Hambang- 
fish (Eclieneis remora) being secured by a line totte during the season, when they came to 
passed round the tail, and thrown into the deposit their eggs. This gave rise to the 
water in certain places known to be suitable trade in tortoise-shell at Point do Galle, 
for the purpose ; the fisli while swimming where it is still manufactured into articles 
about makes fast by its sucker to any turtle of ornament by the mahomedans, but the 
of this small kind wliich it \my chance to shell they employ is now almost entirely im- 
encounter, and both are hauled in together, ported from the Maldives. If taken from the 
The green turtle is of so much consequence animal after death and decomposition, the 
to the natives of the Archipelago, that colour of the shell becomes clouded and mil- 
they have distinguished it by a special name ky, and lienee the cruel expedient is resorted 
taken from the animal itself (sulangi, from to of seizing the turtles as they repair to the 
sulur). The season of the year when it is shore to deposit their eggs, and suspending 
most plentiful at Cape York, usually ex- them over fires till heat makes the plates on 
tends from about the middle of October the dorsal shields to start from the bone of the 
until the end of November, but the limits carapace, after which the creature is pennit- 
are not constant. During the season they ted to escape to the water. At the period 
are to be seen floating about on the sur- of breeding, the identical tortoise is believed 
face of the water, often in pairs, male and to return again and again to the same spot, 
female together. A few are caught at night notwithstanding that, at each visit, she may 
on the sandy beaches, but the greater number have to undergo a repetition of this torture, 
are captured in the water. Tlie canoes engag- In the year 1826, a hawksbill turtle wastaken 
ed in turtling, besides going about in the day, near Harnbangtotte, in Ceylon, which bore a 
are often sent out on calm raooidight nights, ring attached to one of its fins that bad been 
When a turtle is perceived, it is approached placed there by a Dutch oflScer thirty years 
from behind as noiselessly as possible, — when before, with a view to establish the fact of 
within reacli, a man in the bow carr3’ing tlie these recurring visits to the same beach, 
end of a small rope jumps out, and getting The finest tortoise shell is exported from 
upon the animal’s back, with a hand on each Celebes to China ; the natives kill the turtle 
shoulder, generally contrives to turn it and by blows on the head, and immerse the shell 
secure it with the rope before it has got far. in boiling water to detach the plates. Dry 
This operation requires considerable strength heat is only resorted to by the unskilful, who 
and courage, in addition to the remarkable frequently destroy the tortoise-shell in the 
dexterity in diving and swimming possessed operation. The midas turtle is said to lay 
by all the blacks of the north-east coast of from ten to twelve dozens of eggs, and Der. 
Australia and Torres Strait. There, are some coriacea from eighteen to twenty dozens at 
favourite look-out stations for turtle where the once; but many of the marine turtles lay 
tide runs strongly off a high rocky point. At from one-hundred to two-hundred and fifty, 
many such places, distinguished by large Tlie eggs are generally hatched by the sun in 
cairns of stones, bones of turtles, diigongs, <kc., three weeks. Ou escaping from the eggs, the 
watch is kept during the season, and, when a young are of a white colour, and in size a 
turtle is perceived drifting past with the tide, little larger than a rupee ; but few survive 
the canoe is manned and sent in chase. At the attacks of sea-birds, herons and storks, in 
the islands of Talen-Talen many thousands their way tti the ocean, and the sharks and 
could be easily procured. The Malays watch sliark- toothed fishes when there. The flesh 
during the night, to ascertain where the tur- of the hawksbill turtle is not held in esteem, 
tie deposits her eggs, for as sooii as she has but the plates of its shell being thicker, 
finished her task, she covers them with her stronger, and cleaner than those of any other 
flippers with sand, and immediately retires species, it is of great importance as an article 
into the sea. A piece .of wood is then put up of trade. When heated in boiling water it 
as a mark for the nest, which is rifled as softens, and by pressure can be made to 
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tissUQio ftny form, or two pieces can be made 
to adhere. In this state gold, silver, and 
other metals are made to adhere to tortoise 
shells . — Journal Indian Archipel. voL iii. p, 
227, 1849. Tenntnt'% Sketches of the Natural 
Uistory of Ceylon^ p. 294, Gunther s Reptiles 
of British India, Macgillivray' s Voyage^ voL 
i. p. 21-2. Marryafs Indian Archipelago, 
p, 123-183. Mr, J, Rohde MSS. SeeTortJise 
shell. 

TURTLE-DOVE. A bird of the genus 
Tnrtnr. 

TURTUMAGLIO. It. Turmeric. 

TURTUR, a genus of birds, the turtle- 
doves, of the .sub-family TurturinoB and order 
Gemitores. Their generic name in the Urdu 
is “ Fakhta.” The Indian species are — 

T. rupicdliia, Fallas, the ashy turtledove, 
of Northern and N. E. Asia, Himalayas. 
,, meena, Sykes, the rufus turtle-dove, all 
British India. 

,, CamUayensis, the little brown dove, 
all British India. 

,, Surateiisis, Om., spotted dove of nil British 
India, 

,, re.«!oria, /.mn., coiumon ring dove, Africa, 
Malay peninsula, Java, and Archipelago. 
„ humilia, I'emm,, red turtle dove, British 
India, Archipelago. 

Turtur bitorquatua. Tern., of Java, Timor, 
&c., has the grey of the crown and 
wings, and the vimiceoua <»f the neck and 
brea.st deeper and brighter than in the others, 
black semi-collar moderately br<»ad, and mar- 
gined (more broadly al)ove) with white; be- 
neath the wings very dark ashy, and vent 
and lower tail-coverts white. 

Turtur brevicaudatus, Blijih., is a more I 
aberrant species, and remarkable for its 
shorl tail, in which respect the Malayan T. 
macrodactyliis, Strickland, is intermediate 
to this and the preceding species. Size 
comparatively small. Lejjgth about in,, of 
which tail 1| in., its outermost feather | in. 
shorter than the medial; closed wing 2h in.; 
more rounded than in the two other species, 
having the sixth to tlie tenth primaries sub- 
equal and longest ; bill to gape rJin,tjirse 
I in. Colour of the upper parts somewhat 
rufescent, and the feathers soft and less elon- 
gated, of a rich olive-brown, black-bordered, 
and paler towards shaft; at forehead inclining 
to asby and scarcely stiffened: plumage over 
the rump discomposed and excessively dense 
and copious, throat mingled dusky and whitish 
and rest of the lower parts weak ferruginous, 
deepest on middle of belly, vent and lower 
tail-coverts ; a series of whitish, terminal 
specks on the great range of wing coverts, and 
others tipping the secondaries and tertiaries. 

Turtur Dussumieri, Tem., with broad 
collar from Malasia and the Philippines, 
has never been seen from continental Malasia 
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(i, tf., the Malayan peninsula), where T. tig- 
rinus abounds, distinct alike from T. Sura- 
tensis and T. Chinensis. . 

Turtur humilis, 2^em,, of India, is some- 
what leas affined to tbs rest, and is very re; 
markable,' among the Columbidaj, for the 
diverse hue of the sexes. 

Turtur risori»is of India, has the third pri- ' 
marv a little shorter than the 2nd, and the 
1st I in. shorter, and the 4th f in. shorter 
than the 2nd; tail-feathers sub-even or slight- 
ly rounded, except the outermost pair, which 
are 4 in. shorter than the medial. Nuchal 
semi-collar much narrower than in the others, 
and no vinaccoiis hue on the nape below it ; 
beneath, the wings are whitish, and tlie vent 
and lower tail-coverts are of a dull ash-grey. 

Turtur rnpi<*oIa, Pallas, replaces T. Meo- 
na in the Simla and Masnri hills. Other In- 
dian species are named T. auritus, T. chinen- 
sis, T. orientalis, T. vinaceus . — Bhjthy Re- 
port ; Jerdon, Birds. 

TUHUI Beno. Luffa, sp. Water melon. 

TUllUNKE. Sans. From tree, to save. 

TURUNJ. Arab. Citron. 

TURUNJABIN. Pers. Manna obtained 
from the tamarisk and camel’s thorn, Alhaji 
maurorum. 

TURUSIIKA, a name of the Scythi who 
invailed India ; a hindoo name for the maho- 
medans of India, Tartary, and Kabul. See 
India, 'lurishka. 

TURUSHU, also Nila tutam. Tam. Sul- 
phate of copper. 

TURVASA, a name of Tartary. See In- 
dia. Turan. 

TUllWAR- Hind. Cessia auriculata. 

TURWEEAH. the eiglith day of the nia- 
hornedau month, Zeehnj, is so called. 

TU8 or I’uz, a birch bark, upon which, in 
addition to leather, wo learn that the ancient 
Persians wrote. The same seems also to have 
been anciently used in Northern India. In 
linen Tlisatig’s time, the early bnddhist scrip- 
turcvSof Kasyapa’s council were written on the 
leaves of the Tala palm. In the eleventh 
century, according to Alburini, paper was 
used ; in the south of India the leaves of the 
Tar tree are still used, but iu the provinces 
of Central and Northern India, they used 
the inner bark of a tree called tuz, and it was 
the branch of a tree of the same kind called 
bhoj, a species of Morus or Betwa, with 
which they covered their vessels. — V. 2, p. 46. 

TUS, an ancient city of Khorasan, two 
marches N. E. from Neshapur, and a little to 
the north of the modern town of Mesh’hid. It 
consisted of two towns, Tabaran and Nukan, 
and was once a place of considerable import- 
ance, but it was devastated by the Uzbeks in 
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9i)6 H. (1588 A. D.), and its place has been 
taken by Mesh’hid. 

I 'J’US, or TUS H. . Hind. Wool : shawl-wool. 
The 1st quality of shawl wool, is called shah- 
tiis or iish-tus. Tua khudraug. Hind.,, or 
gray-tus, i« the second quality of shawl- wool, 
its name meaning wool of natural colour. 

TU8BEEH, a inahomedau rosary or chap- 
let of beads, made of date stones, fish bones, 
cornelian, Mocha stones, pearls, mother of 
pearl, coral, the seeds of the Carina Indica 
or Indian shot, olive stones, onyx, ebony, 
Ucymurn pilosum, basilic basil, agati, the 
seeds of the Oorypha umbraculifera. the earth 
of Karbillah, sandal, and the stones of the 
Cicca disticha, chuliinilli or cluirmayla. — 
Jlerklots, 

TUSCAN. See India, Semitic races. 

TUSE. Hind. Coacinia s/j., also Ficus 
Uoxburghii. 

TUSilASPA. See Inscriptions. 

TU-SHEEAH. A shiah maliomedan is so 
called. 

TUSHI-RANQ. Hind. Dark brown-gray 
colour. 

TUSHRIK. Arab. Days of communion, 

TUSHTUIIEEAN. Small plates. 

TUSHTU KHAN. See Kalkas. 

TUSI. SeeSkyin. 

TU8LEEM. See Islam. Salam. 

TUSSAH. A kind of silk cloth prepared 
from a wild silk worm and woven, in some 
districts in Hengal, into silk of a fine descrip- 
tion, much used for ladies’ and children’s dress- 
es, and in most parts in India for native use, 
being worn by hiiidooa for certain ceremonies 
and while bathing : it is an article of ex[)ort. 
Til the Dekliaiijthe tussah worm breeders are a 
class quite distinct from the weavers, and are 
either Telingns of low caste or G«»nds; the 
former reside principally at Cliilpore, .\lada- 
pore, and Chinnoro. At Madapore, which 
may be regarded as the centre and head quar- 
ters of the tussah breeders, there are at least 
seventy families. The tussah breeder never 
thinks of keeping up the breed of the insect 
throughout the year. When the leaf is off 
the tree about the middle of March, he deems 
his occupation gone, and he leaves the object 
of his former excessive care to shift for itself, 
thinking of nothing but the present ease, 
which may be summed up in a few words — 
sloth, a bare subsistence, and an occasional 
debauch in his nectar, palm toddy. But with 
the rains returns his toil, and some little diffi- 
culty is experienced in procuring insects for 
a fresh campaign. If he can gather a dozen 
of promising cocoons which his experience 
tells him are of females, he is quite satisfied. 
Carefully does he watch the bursting of the 
cocoon, and much care does he take of its 
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winged inmate, having previously prepared 
for it a house of teak leaves dried. The male 
is not tardy in approaching. Impregnation"’ 
takes place, the male dies, and in four days 
after laying her eggs, the female also. The 
I eggs are in number about sixty : of these one 
■ half prove abortive, while the others are 
hatched in ton days. The small insect is fed 
on the tender leaves of the Careya spbcerica, 
and in six weeks spins its cocoon ; the first 
brood are spared and allowed to burst their 
cocouns to supply a sufficient quantity of ova 
for the tusaer harvest. The same process is 
described as again gone through, with this 
exception, that the young worms are at this 
time fed on the leaves of the Pentaptera to- 
meiitosa, because those of the Careya sphasrica 
are by this period of the season, supposed to 
have acquired some influence noxious to the 
insect. It is during the progress of tlie worm 
from the egg to the formation of the cocoon 
that every energy of the tussah breeder is 
call<?d into action for tlie preservation of his 
charge. Every animal, footed, winged and 
creeping, is said to be the enemy of the tussah 
grub. Ants destroy them, kites and crows 
prey on them, snakes devour them, and squir- 
rels are said to nmke a repast of them. To 
protect them first from their insect enemies, 
the tussah breeder ascends the “ muddy’* tree 
(Pentaptera tomentosa), the leaves of which 
are the insect’s fnod, every branch he carefully 
clears of the different species of ants by which 
they may be infested, preventing the access of 
others by surrouiiditig the trunk of the tree 
at its foot with ashes. The other enemies 
ore ke})t off by shouting, throwing stones, 
firing guns, &c. Tiieir life at this time would 
appear by their own account, to be one of the 
most unremitting toil, to devote themselves 
to which they forswear not only every indul- 
gence but every comfort, and it rouses the 
apathetic peasant of Telingana to eloquence 
when he recounts what privations he under- 
goes, what pleasure lie derives himself, and 
what incessant labour he incurs, while watch- 
ing the rearing of the worm, and the perfect- 
ing of its work. The ru.ssah butterfly is a 
species of Saturnia, pitibably the paphia, de- 
scribed by Dr. Heifer as the most common of 
the native species. From four to five hun- 
dred of the cocoons are sold to the banya 
and weavers for one rupee ; the moth is killed 
by means of heat. There are three tussah 
harvests, one at the end of the rtains, the other 
two in the cold season. The winding of the 
silk is accomplished by boiling the cocoons, 
separating the floss, of which no use is 
made; and twisting eight or ten filatures 
from as many cocoons on the middle of the 
thigh with the left hand of the workman 
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and to be wound on the instrument ; this in- cloths worn by brahmans at their meals 
strnment, the middle bar of the wood, is held are ini ported into the Northern Circars 
lightly in the hand of the workman and made from Cuttack, Dr. Roxburgh in the 7th vol. 
to move in a penu-circle. An ounce and a of tlie Linneaii Transactions, described the 
quarter of silk is the average daily winding preparation of the tussah silk of Bengal, 
of a single workman ; his wages are at the derived, there, from two different species of 
common rate of one pice for winding the silk Saturnia. One called Baghy by the natives 
of fifty cocooiie, about three pice a day, as he of Beerblioom, appears to be the same as the 
cannot wind more silk than from a hundred Madras species (S. paphia), and is stated to 
and fifty cocoons. The pice, liowever, are feed on the ber tree and on the asana, Pen- 
large, and go there by eight to the rupee, taptera glabra. The other, termed jaroo by 
The only dyes used f«»r the tusser silk, so far. the natives of the same province, is the S. 
at least as observation or inquiry has gone, cyntliia, and is domesticated. The cater- 
are tlie flowers of the palas, Butea frou- pillars are fed on the leaves of the castor oil 
dos:i, and turmeric ; by the former the usual plant (lUcinus), whence it is called the arun- 
famillar colour is produced ; by the latter gold- dy, or arundi silk worm, but it also eats the 
eii yellow is brought out after the threads are leaves of the ber and asana. Colonel Sykes, 
for sometime immersed in a solution of ashes, writing in the 3d vol. Trans. Roy. As. Socy. 
The warp threads are stilFened with rice con- Loud., on the cocoons of S- paphia found by 
gee. Tussah is made into the saree, punchee him in the Deckan, under the designation of 
and scarfs, at several towns of the sircar of the kaliswar silk worm, stated that it is met 
Warununl. But in the Dekhan, the chief seat with on the ber tree (Pentaptera gla- 
of the tussah manuractnre is the town of Mada- hra), teak tree, and common mulberry, 
pore — on the right bank of the Godavery in The Chinese tussah is said to be obtained 
the Ramgheer sircar, where the moth that from Saturnia atlas, which is also to be 
Yields it i.a carefully reared, and from whence met with in Southern India. Another spe- 
raw tussah silk is sent to other parLs to be cies of Saturnia (S. selene), the 'posterior 
woven into cloth. The tussah cloths pro- wings of which are prolonged into a tail-like 
duced at Madapore are in durability and fine- process, is common in Southern India. The 
nes.s very inferior to the cloths of the same cater])illar may be observed feeding in con- 
kiiid manufactured in Bengal ; they are siderable numbers on the Odina wodier, or 
dyed the same colour, and with the same Be-sharm tree, in February and March. Its 
materials as the silks, of which they are about chrysalis is enveloped in a silky covering, so 
one-half the price. At Madapore there are like that of S. paphia that it would probably 
seventy to eighty families employed in rear- be found to yield a strong and useful thread, 
ing the insect and in the manufacture of the It may be worth while to direct attention to 
cloth, which is prepared principally for the the silk spun by several smaller specimens 
Hyderabad market. At the Madras Exliibi- of Bombyx moths, found on different species of 
tion of Idoo, cocoons, from which thi.s de- Cassia, Acacia and Phyllantlms. A gregarious 
scription of silk is obtained, were exhibited caterpillar (a species of Lasiocampus) maybe 
from several localities. The Saturnia, which observed clustering in great numbers on the 
is most commonly met with in Southern India, stem of the guava, thejamoon (Syzygium jam- 
appears to be S. paphia. The caterpillar bolaniim,) .and probably other trees : the silky 
feeds on the leaves of the country almond covering of these also seems deserving of exa- 
tree, Termin alia catappa, whence it is often miuation. Lieut Colonel F. Cotton sent some 
called the almond moth. It is also found on of the cocoons gathered by him when explor- 
the leaves of the ber tree, Zizyphus juju- ing the Godavery. The .Saturnia genus be- 
ba, the casuarina, &c- The cocoons are in- longs to the order Lepidoptera and the family 
geniously attached to tile twiggy branches of Bombycidae. The antennae are fringed in the 
the ber, by a long stalk terminating in a ring, male ; the head is small, the wings are very 
encircling the branch. In the thicker foliage broad and entire; the palpi and trunk are 
of the casuarina, the silk is woven among wanting, and some of the largest of the 
the leaves without the above provision. Lepidoptera belong to the genus Saturnia. 
It does not appear that silk in any quantity Saturnia atlas, the Giant Atlas Moth, has 
lias been obtained from this source in the wings measuring 7 or 8 inches across. This 
Madras Presidency. T’here, the only use to species also with S. cecropia and S. luna have 
which the cocoons appear to be turned is that their wings produced into a tail. The cocoons 
of a ligature for native matchlocks. They of S. Cynthia and S. Mylitta are used in 
are cut spirally into long narrow bands, with India for the production of silk. Latreille 
which the barrels are tied to the stocks, states that these are the wild species of flilk- 
Considerable quantities of the small silk worm of China. S. Cynthia is the Arrindi 
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TOTBNAGUE. 


TWO-SPINED WATER CALTROPS. 


Silk Worinof India (Roxburgh, *Linn, Trans,* 
vol. vi.) Eng. (Jyc, At the Universal 
Exposition held in Paris in 1855, samples 
of Indian silk were exhibited with the 
cocoons of the different species of the 
Bombycidaa from the Bombyx mori, “pat/* 
Saturnia mylitta, “ tussah Saturnia assa- 
mensis, “ moiiga’*; Attacus oynthia, “ eri or 
eriah." The quantities imported into Liverpool 
were in four years, as under : 

1851. lbs. 12,000 1854. lbs. 8,000 

1853. 2,000 1855. 11,000 

The tassalisilk moth of Ceylon, Aiithersea 
mylitta, Drury ^ feeds on the country almond 
(Terminalia catappa) and the Palma christi 
or castor- oil plant. — Tennent's Sketches of the 
Nat. Hist, oj^ CeyloHy p. 427. Dr, Walker in 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 
Jury Reports Madras Exhibition of 1855 
llhodct MSS, Major Cuth, Davidson^ Assistant 
Resident. Rapport du Science^ Jury mixte 
International, p. 54. SeePonibyx. Silk, 

TQSSAMOON, the sunni mahomedans 
are so called. 

TUSSAWOOF, the theology of the soofee 
mahomedans or mystics of the east. 

TUSSILAGO FAUFAHA. Linn. 

Coltsfoot, Eng. \ Watpan, Hino. 

This is not uncommon in many places in the 
Punjab Himalaya, at from 5,000 to 11,000 
feet. It grows also in Persia, in chalky soils 
in England, and is found in many parts of 
Europe. The plant is mucilaginous and 
slightly bitter, and may be employed as 
a demulcent possessed of a little tonic pro- 
perty. Its leaves are sometimes applied to 
wounds. It may be prescribed in the form of 
an infusion or decoction one or two ounces to 
a pint of water. — Drs, Royle ; O^Shavghnessy ; 
and J» L. Stewart. 

TUSSOO, a measure of length, 1 6 of which 
equal 1 hath or 18 inches. — Sinimonds' Diet, 

TUSTUS. Hind. Viburnum cotinifoliuni. 

TUT, also Tuta, and Tutri. Hind, species 
of Morns, or mulberry, M. alba, M. laevigata, 
M. nigra, and M. parviflora. Shah-tut. Hind- 
Moms alba, die. Kart tut is the Morus 
serrata. 

TUTA '? Tkl. Ipomcoa reptans, Poir. 

TUTACOIilN, a town in the Gulf of Ma- 
naar, in lat. 8'' 48' N. long. 78° 12' E. 

TUTAM. Tel. White copperas, sulphate 
of xinc. 

TUTELAR DEITIES. See Gramadevata, 
Hindoo, India, Kula. 

TUTENAGUK, or China spelter, is an 
alloy of iron, copper and zinc. It is harder 
than zinc, though less so than iron, sonorous, 
compact, and has some malleability. The fresh 
fracture is brilliant, but soon tarnishes. Till 
superseded by spelter from Silesia, it was 
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clandestinely exported in large quantities 
(more than 50,000 cwt. annually) to India, 
but is now seldom or never shipped , spelter 
being, on the contrary, Imported to compete 
with it in China. For boxes, dishes, houfe- 
hoid utensils, and other similar purposes, 
tutenague U well adapted- Its export 
price used to be about 14 dollars a pecuL 
Another proportion is said to be 8 parts of ct)p- 
per, 3 of nickel, and 6^ of zinc, which gives a 
fusible alloy, very hard, and nol^eaaily rolled, 
but well adapted for casting. — Simmona*s 
Diet, llon'hle Mr. Morrison's Compendious 
Description, 

TUTI. Hind. Cucumis momordica, also 
Morus alba. 

TUTI KURA. Tel. Ipomoea reptai\p, Poir, 

TUTI NAGAM. Tam. Tel. Zinc; Spelter. 

TUTTRI. Hind. Ehretia aspera. 

TUTI Y A. Hind. Pees, a metallic salt, 
Nila-tutiya is the sulphate of copper, or blue 
vitriol. Hira tiitiya also called Hira-kasis 
is the sulphate of iron or green vitriol, Safed 
tutiya is the sulphate of zinc. 

TUTRI. Hind. Species of the Moms or 
mulberry tree, Morus indica, M. parvifolia, 
also the wild fruit. 

TUTRUM. Hind. Berberis aristata. 

TUTTAL. — Six pice. 

TUTTHANJANA. Sans. Bluestone ; Sul- 
phate of copper. 

TUTTI, also Tnttiiru benda, also Nugii- 
benda. Tel. Abntilon indiemn, G, Don, 

TU'TTURU BENDA. 'Tam. Abutilou indi- 
cum, G. Don. 

TUVA LL E-K A I. Tam. Solanu m trilobatu m . 

TUVAR, Hind. Tuvura.CAN-Tour ; Dhal ; 
DIiol. Cajanus Indicus. 

TUWA or Tiiwa. Hind. An iron girdle 
on which cakes are baked. 

TUWAK. Malay. Jav. Palm wine. 

TUWAK. Malay. Toddy from the Arenga 
saccharifera. 

TWA. Bukmese. A span, 

TWACHA. Sans. Burk of Cassia lignea. 

TWARITA. Sans. From twara, quickly. 

TWASHTRI, the Vulcan of Hindu mytho- 
logy. See Hindu. 

TWEEDIA CCERULEA. This plant bears 
blue flowers, and succeeds well in a sandy peat; 
readily grown from seed. — Riddell, 
TWENTY-FOUR PEKGUNNAHS, a 
revenue district of Bengal, chief town All- 
pore, 4 miles from Calcutta, occupied by, the 
Governor of Bengal. 

TWINFL See SomaL Beer-us-somal. 

TWIST. See Yarn. 

TWO-COLORED PIGEON PEA. Cajanus 

Indicus, Spreng. 

TWO-SPINED WATER CALTROPS. 
Traps bispinosa. 
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TYPHACEJE. 


TYPHA ELBPHANTINA. 


TYAK. See Kelat. 

TYAMMOON. Ar. Purification with sand. 
TY-CHOOK-CHOW, an island on the 
south coast of China, in lat. 21* 26' N. 

TYCUN, Zeogun, or Kobo, the great teni- 
ponal ruler of Japan. See Japan. 

TYE-TINCO, the refuse of opium, used by 
tlie poorest Chinese in Singapore. 

TYE-YOO-THA, or Lan Thah. Burm. 
A bad brittle wood, which readily splits and 
Warps, is of^niaxiiiuuu girth 2 cubits and 
maximum length 22 feet, scarce in Tavoy 
and Mergui, and in less abundance in Am- 
herst province. When seasoned it floats in 
water, — Captain Dance. 

TYFOONG. See Typhoon. 

TY-HAO, the largest lake in China, is 
never more than six or eight feet deep. — Min- 
iurn*s NewYork to Delhi^ p. 62 . 

TY-HO— -?See Lantoa. 

TYIK-YIP, in Central Asia, drawing omens 
from twisted thread. 

TYLOPI'IORA, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Asclepiadem. Dr. 
Wight gives figures of Tylophora asthmatica, 
cariiosa, fasciculata, iphisia, mollissinia, purvi- 
flora, and tenuissima. T. asthmatica is very 
common in the peniirsula of India, and called 
in Telinga * kaka-palla.’ It is frequently een- 
ployed as a substitute for ipecacuanha. — 

Oi/c. Voigt. 

TYLOPHORA ASTH>irATIOA, W. rC- A 

Asclepiaa asthmatica, UoA. Cynai.uhuin Ipecacuanlui, 

,, vomituria, Koen. U'ifhl, 

,, pubesoens, „ vomitorium, Sims. 

Tylophora pubesceiis, irall. Hova planiflora, Walt. 

„ vomitoria, Voifjt. 

Uutamol, Hind. Kaka pala, Tam. Tel. 

Kodigam, Tam. Kukka pala, 

Kurin ja, ,, Yen i pala, 

Grows abundantly in the .south of Indin 
and in Bengal. Cynancliurn ipecacuardia of 
Willdenow, by many writers, is supposed to 
be the same as this species. The root is of 
many, long, thick, whitish, fleshy fibre.s, 

issuing from a small woody head. The dried 
roots of this article afford an excellent 
substitute for ipecacuanha, if given in 
rather larger doses. It is said to be valuable 
in dy.sentery. This plant yields Koorinja fibre 
ofTanjore, which affords a good .substitute for 
flax, is of fine quality, white, strong and silky. 
Untamol, bark of the root of Tylophora 
asthmatica, must not be confounded with 
Ununtamul, the root of Hemidesmus Indicus. 

— Dr. O' iShaughneisy Beng. rUar. Dr, 

O' ShatigJmessy , Bengal Dispensatory, p. 
445. M. E. Jr, Rep. 

TYMAN-SIIAN. See Ladrone Islands. 
TYMPANA. See Laudakia melaimra. 
TYN-ABIAZ. Ar. Chalk. 

TYPHACEiE, DC., of plants, the biilrmsh 
tribe, including marsh or dilch plants, com- 
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prising the two genera Sparganium and 
Typha known in Sind as Puu and Booreo. 
Of the former, oue species occurs in Cash- 
mere, and three species of Typha in India. At 
Trichinopoly figures and architectural models, 
are carved in the pith of tlie Typha, The 
attitudes of the figures are stiff, but the drape- 
ries are cbanicteristic. The figures introduc- 
ed into the models of the Trichinopoly Fort 
are usually out of proportion, being far too 
larjre for the scale of the buildings. There are 
pith models of the pagodas of Trichinopoly and 
Salem, and pitli work made from the rusiies 
called ‘‘Nultee” in Tanjore, with a model of 
the pagixlu. Cibotium billardieri, (the Dick- 
sou ia autarctica of Labillardiere), contains aii 
edible pith or bread fruit eaten by the natives 
of Australia. Typha bread is prepared in Sind 
from the pollen of the flowers of the Typha 
elephantina, and in New Zealand from an- 
other si)ecies of bulrush, Typha utili.s. VoihLI 
Slmvioud's Com. Products^ p. 380. Drs. Voigt, 
lloxh.and Stewart. 

TYPHA ANGUSTIFOLIA. Linn. 

Bulrush, Cat’B-tail, Enq. Lukh, Trans-Indij.s. 
Keedtuace, ,, Dipu, Panjah. 

Elfphaut grass ,, Dab ,, 

Pit/., JvASiiMiii. Kumlar, „ 

Yirii, ,, Patinv, „ 

Buj, Bbas. 

This species is common in marshes, <kc., in 
most part of the Punjab plains, at about 
4,000 feet in Kulhi, and up t«.» the Kashmir 
valley (5,000 feet) ; the roots are eaten in 
Kashmir, and on the Sutlej the lower succu- 
lent part of the stem is used for clearing tho 
water of the swollen river, which it does 
speedily and effectually. In some places, also, 
they are made into boat ropes, which it is 
said will last a month, also woven into mats 
and baskets. In Peshawar, and probably else- 
where, the down of the ripe fruit (not the 
flower as mentioned by Vigne) is used to bind 
mortar for wall plaster. — Dr. J. L. Stewart 
Pan jab Plants. 246, Powell Hand Book, 

Vol. i. 379. 

TYPHA ELEPHANTINA. Roxb. Dib-grass 
Dogla, Beng. I Boor, Bind. 

Elephant grass, Eng. j Booree, 

*uttTa, Bind. Borce, 

lieieo ,, Dii), 

Pun- Punjab. Jammu gaddi, Titi. 

This bulrush grows along the river banks 
and margins of tanks; its leaves called pun, are 
employed in making mats and baskets iu 
North-west India. The pollen, like Lycopo- 
dium, is inflammable, and is collected iu 
Sind, and there called Booree. Tho term 
Bori, is, however, also given to a sweatmeat 
of Dera Gbazi Khan, a curious substance iu 
yellow lumps, consisting of tho pollen of 
the dib grass of the Typha elephantina 
and of T. angustifolia collected and kneaded 
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TYPHONIUM ORIXENSE. 


TYRE. 


together, perhaps with the aid of a little treacle 
or sugar . — Poioell Handbook vol, i. p. 314. 

TYPHON. See Iswara. Purana. 
TYPHOON, froiri Typhon, the north-wind. 

Tufau, AuAU. IlfiND. TV(f}(i>^ Or. 

Titan, Cjiin. i3;urui Philippine. 

i^ephon, ^ , 

The original meaning of the storm wind, 
Zephon, is north-wind. Ty[)lK)on is the Euio- 
peaii name of the frightful equinoctial gales 
wliicli vexsea and land about the tropics in the 
Eastern Archipelago and down as far as to 10'^ 
from the equator. The whole Malayan Ar- 
chipelago is excluded from their sphere, while 
the wlnde of the Pliilippine is within it, the 
island of Mindano alone excepted. Typhoon 
is, however, also said to be a word of Chineiic 
origin, from Tu, great, and Fung, tempest. 
It iijay, however, also be from the Arabic 
Tiifaii, a .storm, and that from the Arabic 
root Taof, he did turn. 'J yplioons, cyclones 
and tornadoes, are great rotatory winds that 
move along a curved line in increasing circles, 
sometimes ceiitri[)etal. lii the iiorthei n hemi- 
sphere, the rotatory movement follows a 
direction contrary to that of th« hands 
of a clock: while the ojqxjsito takes j)lace in 
tlie southern lienii.s[)liere. In maritime lan- 
guage, Tyfoons arc dangerous tempests wliicb 
occur in tlie northern part of the (Jliina sea, 
along the southern and e;istern coast of Cld- 
na near Formosa, the Ikishee Islands, the 
north end of Luconia : also to the eastward 
of tlioso islands, and betwixt Formosa and 
tlie Japan Archipelago. These tempests usu- 
ally blow wiib the greatest fury near the 
land : as tlie distance is increased to tlie sonth- 
Wiird from the coast of ( Jiina,, I heir violence 
generally abates, and they seldom reach be* 
yoiid lat. 14'^ N., altliougu a severe gale has 
been experienced at times two or tliree degrees i 
further to tlio southward. They occur iii b<»ili | 
monsoons. IlorfibdV'jb. i^ee lliirriiane. Winds. ‘ 

TYPilONlLJM OIMXKNbSK. Schott. 

Arum (irixciKse, JhKvh. Arum taiiauamm, Lour. 
Ilhet-kurlioo, Siii'i-kaiida, Tj:l. 

GheUool, 'Pel. 

Grows thronghoiit the hkist Indies, com- 
linm in the shady mango-groves near Saiiuil- 
cottii, and where the soil is dry and ferlile. 
The other species are 'P, divaricatuni, T. lla- 
geliiforme, T. sylvaticum, ami T. trilobatiim. 
T. orixense is exceedingly acrirl. The root of 
T. llagelliforme (Ghas-kiiclioo) is boiled in 
milk and the milk given in consumption. 
'The roots of T. orixense are used in poultices 
as a counterirritaiit. The tubers are exceed- 
ingly acrid while fresh, and are used as an 
a[)pJicatioii in snake-bites. They are likewise 
given internally in doses of from 20 to 30 
grains. Ivoxburgh describes this Arum as a 
most powerful stimulaut in proper hands 
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A poultice of Orissa arum, Ghet-kuclioo, 
bruised to pulp with tepid water, is a stimu- 
lant rubefaciei t and counter-irritant, applied 
to indolent buboes and tumors by the native 
practitioners and with frequent advantage. — 
Voicil. O' Shaughne&mif Bengal Dispensatory. 
Beng. Phar, p. 390. tSwimouds, 

TYPHONIU^r SYLVATICUM. Schott. 

Arum sylvaticuin, Roxh. I Aniorphophallus sylvati- 
Ad.ivi cliama, Tkl. j cus. 

TYIIM. According to Justin, the ancient 
cit}^ of Tyre, the most celebrated of the cities 
of rijoenicia, and once the emporium of the 
world, was founded by a colony of Sidonians, 
who lied thither when the king of Askaloii 
captured their city, and the date of its founda- 
tion was the year before the sack of Troy. 
Tlie prophet Isaiah calls her “ the daughter of 
Sidon.^' “Tradunt liistoria3,” says St. Je- 
rome, ^‘qnod Tyriis colonia, Sidonis sit.” But 
the lirst year of New Island Tyre was 1254 
B. C. Its total destruction, which had been 
foretold by tlie prophets with extreme minute- 
ness, was elTected by the Assyrians under 
Nebuchadnezzar 573 B. C. after thir- 
teen years’ siege, one of the longest record- 
ed in histoj v. The fall of insular Tyre 
has been no less remarkable. Alexander 
the Great bad already made liimsclf master 
of tlie whole of Syria and a part of Bbeuni- 
cia, whilst 'i'yre (the insular town) still offer- 
ed an obstinate resistance to his victorious 
arms. Irritated by several unsuccessful at- 
tenqits to storm it by sea, lie conceived the 
l)(»ld design of filling up the channel wliicli 
se[taratcJ it. from the conliiient. This was 
eileoted by sinking piles into the .sea, and 
throwing iiilo tlie intervening .space immense 
blocks ot stone. Tiic ruins of the ancient city 
allbnied ready iiiiiLei iais for tiie purixise. The 
whole w'a.s covered Aviili .sand. It was only 
alter .seven monlljs’ clo.so siege, that the 
inliabit:ant.s, attacked simnltaneoii.sly by sea 
and l>y land, ami the town being set on fire, 
surrendered to. the Macedonian clnef. Wiieu 
Tyre fell into llie luinds of Alexander (before 
Cliri.st 332, and about 2(.)() after the time 
of Kzckiel), that city was in full possession 
of the Indian commerce. It recovered its 
commercial importance, and was a llourisli- 
ind city under the successors of Alexander. 
Nor did it cease with the Koman conquest : 
the emperur Hadrian repaired the fortifica- 
tions, and made it the metropolis of a pro- 
vince, giving it all the advantages of a Boinaii 
colony. From the dominion of Rome it sub- 
sequently fell into the Jiands of the Saracens, 
about A. D. ()o.9, who remained a Jong while 
in possession of it. It was taken by tbo cru- 
•saders in 1124, after five iiiontlis’ siege, but 
they were forced fo .surrender it in their 



TZAZEGA. 


TZE TU. 


ttH-n to the ^[anielukes of Egypt in 1289. 
Frederick the First, siirnained Barbarossa, who 
died ill tlie year 1190, was interred here. 
Tyre was the birthplace and residence of many 
persona celebrated in history. Hiram, one of 
its kings, was the friend of David and Solo- 
mon. He contributed to the construction of 
the great temple. The place is now known to 
the natives by its ancient Hebrew name c»f 
Tsur, corrupted by the Greeks into Tyrns, and 
by the Homans into Serra. — Robimon's 
Trnvelsy RaUuine and Syria, vol. i. ;>. 260. 

TZAZEGA. The capital of Hainazen in 
Abyssinia, said by Henglin to contain from 
1,500 to 2,000 inhaldtats. Abbiaddy is the | 
capital of Tembecu in Abyssinia. Mr. Do f ton 
says that the place is muhoinedan, and has 


an occasional market, and that, when he en- 
tered it, about 2,000 people were assembled 
in the market place. 

TZEREMISH are the original inhabitants 
of the provinces of Gazan and 0-se-ta-our- 
han. After the Russians had made themselves 
musters of all these places, this people still 
continued to occupy the country to the left of 
Gazan, and they have now been in subjection 
to the llussiaua for many years. They resemble 
the Tartars in their external appearance, and 
they also wear their hair short, but their 
language is totally distinct, and they spring 
from a diflerent origin. — Staunton's Narrative 

p. 126. 

'I’ZEUT. Her. Balm. Melissa officinalis, 
TZE TU ? Sec Rose wood. 
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U is tlie 2 1st letter and fifth vowel of the 
English alphabet. Its primary sound in 
Anglo-Saxon was tlie sound it still retains in 
most of the languages of Europe, as in the 
letters oo in cool, tool. This sound was 
changed to that of u in the words use, tube, 
&o., but u lias now two other sounds, as in 
the Ifinglish -words but and bull. The sounds 
of the letters u and v are confounded in many 
languages. , Dr. Gilchrist proposed for the 
Urdu and other tongues, to use a short ii for 
the sound of the letter a short. This has 
been followed by many writers on India and 
its products, but, though congenial to the 
practice in the English language, with many 
inconveniences, the greatest being that of 
employjng the letter u to represent the a of 
other tongues. The English letter a, as re- 
presenting this short vowel, constitutes a 
stumbling-block in the way of Englisli arti- 
culation, which itisnlmost impossible to over- 
come. It is very diihcult, almost impossible, 
to induce an English reader to pronounce 
^lau as if written Mun; Pan as Pun, 8ab as 
•Sub, Thag as T’hng ; and the only mode of 
leivrning the correct pronunciation, is to hear 
the tongue spoken. The English letter u 
is, of all the letters of that alphabet, the most 
difficult to utilize in writing a foreign tongue, 
the sounds of u being like a, and of u being 
like 00 . A cyclopedia, tlierefore, being a 
book of reference, words will be found in this 
book given twice over, with tlie initials A 
and U, and words will also be seen repeated 
with the medial letters a and u. 

IT A. Hind. Hordeiiin cmleste. 

UADI GAMPJNA ? Tel. Odina wodier, 
Roxb, 

UADI ZEBID. Ar. See Ficus religiosa, 

UBAll ? See Dyes. 

UBAS. Sp. Grapes. 

UB AT, also Ubat badil,SANDAW’A ; Masiyu, 
Malay. Gunpowder. 

UBBU KADA. Tel. Eolhia trifoliata, 
Pers, also Trigonella Indica, A*, iii. 389. 

UBDI NARIKELAM. Sans. Sea cocoa- 
nut of Seychelles. See Laodicea. 

UBi. Malay. Dioscorea alata ; Yam. 

UBI BUNGALA, Malay. Potatoes. 

UBIR, or Abir. Hind. A perfumed 
powder. 

UBIRA. Tel. Streptium asperum, Rozk 

UBJAD; Abjad ka hisab. Hind. A 
mode of reckoning. 

UBKIR. Arab. Saltpetre. 

UBRAK, also Abrak. Hind. Mica. 

UBRUN. Duk. Diemia extensa, E. Brown. 

UBRASSA. See Kuteb. 

UBUSHA. Hind. Artemisia Indica. 

UBY CASTELA. Malay. Convolvulus 
batatas. 


UCfl. Hind* Saccharum officinarum, 

UCII, styled Uch-i-sbavif, or holy Uoh> 
is near the junction of the united streams 
of the Hesudrus, the Ilyphaais, and the^ 
Hydraotes, witlithe Acesinesand the Hydas- 
pea, and thus attracts the notice of geogra- 
phers. It contains numerous sepulchres of 
mobammedan saints . — Mohan LaVs Tiuvels^ 
2). 453. 

UCH. In Bahawulpoor, are two towns of 
this name near each otlier. One of them is 
named Pir ka Uch, and is in a very fertile 
district. 

UCHCMINTA. Tel. Solanura trilobatum, 
Linn. 

UCHCIII USIRIKA. Tel. Phyllanihus 
simplex, Retz. ; R. iii. 6o4. 

UCHI. Hind. Ij*iopliorum comosum. 

UClllSRAVA. See Jndra. 

UCHWANI, properly Ajwaini. 

UCHYUTA. Sans. Moriiida tinctoria. 

UD. Ar. Hind. Pers. Frankincense, from 
species of the Aquillaria genus of plants, also 
the fragrant wood yielded by them, known 
as Aloes w'ood, Eagle- wood. 

Ud-i-farsi, Aquillaria agallocha, Persian 
Eagle wood. 

Ud-i-Hindi, Eagle wood of India. 

Ud-i-Kimari, Agallocha wood, Eagle wood 
of the hills. 

Ud-i-Samudri, Eagle wood of the sea. 

Ud-i-bukhoor, Eagle wood. 

Ud-i-chini, Eagle wood of China. 

UDAGADDI. Tel. Panicuin flavidiim, 
Relz^ P. brizoides, Roxh., and P. coloniim, 
Roxb. 

UDAI. The people known to the Binua of 
Johore as the Oran-Pago. See Kedah. 

UDAKEA. A musical instrument of the 
Singhalese, the beating of which is prohi-. 
bited, by a local ordinance, between the hours 
of 8 r. M. and 8 a. m. j the Indian tom-tom.-—* 
Sirr^ Ceylon. 

UDASI, a sect of the Sikhs, 

UDAYABHADRA ; UDAYA. See Bhat- 
tiya. 

UDAYADITYA. See Inscriptions, 

UDAYAGIRI, and Kliandgiri, towns iu 
Cuttack, celebrated for their budd’hist caves. 
See Inscriptions, Jain, Oaves, Architecture 
UDAYAPUR RAJPOOTS. See Nepal ; 
Me war. 

UD-BATTI. Hind. Pastilles made of 
eagle wood. 

UDH. Kangiu. An otter. 

UDIIA-CHIHETTA. Hind. Exacum te- 
tragomim, Roxb. 

UDHA GODHUL. Hind. Hibiscus seri- 
acus. 

UDIIAL TREE. See Abor, 
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UIIREN. 


UJON. 


UDI. Tkl* Spatliodea Rlieedii, Spreng. 

UDAN. Tam. Odina wodier, Roxh, 

■UDlIlCll MAilM. Maleal. Odiiia wodier, 
Moxb, 

UDT -HINDI. Pers. Agalloclia w^ood, or 
Aloes, ICagle wood, Wood-aloes. 

IJD-I-KAMAKI. Hiis’i). Aquiluria agal- 
loclia, lioxh. 

UDI-MITTL Hind. A chocolate- colored 
earth. 

UDI NAR. Maleal. Fibro of Acacia 
leucophloea, 

UDIPUPi. See Kelat. Mira P>ai. 

IJDIUAMPANUM. Sams. Cacalia son- 
cbi folia. 

UDLU, or Wadi II. Tkl. Unliiisked grain 
of Oryza saliva, Linn. Paddy. 

UDUAK, or Adrak, Peng. TTind. Zin- 
giber oflicinalia, Linn. Ginuer, Dried ginger. 

UD-SALAP. II I N O. IVcunia corallina. 

UDUGA, also Ankolanui. Tel. Alangi- 
lim decapetalum, also A. licxapetaluni, L. 

UDIJM BU, also Udiiino ^ The Iguana. 

UDUMBAU. Sans. Ficus glonierata. Figs. 

UDUMBARA, or Uduinvara. Sans. 

UDYAGIUI. iSee Karli. Khandagiri. 
Inscriptions. 

UDYOTAKA. Sec Inscriptions. 

UFaR ? Ar. A ndrogruphis paniculata, 
Wall. 

UFIM. Arab. Guz. ITind. Opium. 

UFI. TIini), ? Dioscorea • yam. 

UFY UN. Arab. Opiuin. 

XJ-GAII. PusuT. Garlic. 

UGAI. Hind. Fraxinus lloribunda. 

UGALorUgla. Hind. BiickwJieat ; Fago- 
pyrnm polygonum, F. esculentuiii, 

UGARU. Peng. Excoccaria agalloclia, 
Lhin. 

UGGUR. Hind. Wood- aloes. Uggur-ki- 
batti. Hind. Pastille of wood-aloes. 

UGHAI. Tam. Salvadora Persica, Lin?i. 

UGIIORA PANTllI. A class of hiudu 
mendicants, 

UGHZ. ITind. Juglans regia. 

UGIR-TUIIKI. PEiiS. Acorus calamus, 
Linn. 

UGNI MUNDA. Sans. Premna integri- 
folia. 

UGOLJ. Rus. Coal. 

UGOOR or Ag’r. Peng. Aquilaria agal- 
locha, Roth. Eagle-wood, Aloes- wood. 

UGIIIAN. »See Sanskrit. India. 

UfllO-TARTAIlIAN. See India, Tartar. 

UGUllO» Sans, Aquilaria agallocha. 
Eagle wood. 

UGURU. Peng. Excoecaria agallocba. 

UGUS of the Kol. Ilalimtus fulvi venter, 
Yiell. 

UIIREN. Gp:r. Clocks. Taschen-uhren. 
'Watches, 
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UIGUR. According to Prof. ^A. Vambery, 
the Uigur arc the most ancient of the 
Turkish tribes, and formerly inhabited a part 
of Chinese Tartary, which is now occupied 
by a mixed population of Turk, Mongol, and 
Xaimuck. They were the lirst who reduced 
the Turkish language to writing, borrowing 
the characters from the Nestorian Christians, 
who came to tlieir country as early as tlie 
fourth century of our era. The iiianiiscripts 
of this language, written in the characters 
mentioned are tlierefore, the most ancient 
and valuable data in investigating the his- 
tory of Central Asia— nay of the wholo 
Turkish race. Put tliesc monuments are of 
great scarcity ; he believes he has collected 
all that has been di^covered of the Uigur 
lanynage, tliongli the Uigur had a literature, 
and were very fond ot books at a time when 
the Western world was involved in ignorance 
and barbarism. The most valuable maim* 
script he ol'luined bears date 10G9, and was 
written in Kasligar ; it treats of ethics and 
political subjects, and forms a kind of manual 
of advice to kings how to L'overii with justice 
ami success. It reveals the social condition 
of this people, and forms tho basis of the 
later regulations by which all Turks aro 
governed. He believes that tlie Tartars of 
ancient time were not such barbarians as 
they now are. — VcmU’ri/. 

Pd A, third son of Seoji, a Rhatore rajput 
of Kanonj, in a foray on tliG Sanrashtra 
peninsula, slew Pekumsi, tlio Chamara chief- 
tain of Okamundla, and esiablished himself 
there. From that act, his branch of the 
Rhatore heciime known as the Badliail. 

UJAIN is an ancient town to the north of 
the Nerbiidda, and south of the river Mahi, 
See Vikramaditya ; Oojeiri ; Mahva. ‘ 

UJAJAYANIYA. See Pali. 

UJAN. Hind. Ilordenm cmleste, 

UJANI, also Uj jay ini. The name of an 
ancient city, under tho same meridian as 
l^anka j supposed to lie near or to be the 
modern town of Oojeiii, in long. 75° 35' 16''^ 
E.,lat. 33° 11' 30^ X. 

UJAYANTI, or lljunti, one of the names 
of Girnar. 

UJIIAN. Hind. Tamarix orientalis ; 
tamarisk. 

UflAM, with the Arabs, every country in 
the W'orld except Arabia. In this sense, it 
corresponds to the Parbaros of the Greeks, the 
Gentes of tlie Romans, the E of the Chinese, 
and the M’lilecha of the Hindoos. Ajanii is 
therefore any foreigner, any one not an 
Arab. 

UJIjA, a river of Mirzapore, 

UJON, also Ujow. Punjab; Ua of Sutlej, 
Hordeum easiest© ; Barley, 



ULMUS CAMPESTRIS. 


ULLAH-BUND. 

UK HAN. Hind. Taraarix orientalis. Tama- 
risk. 

UKHARA. Siiiva mendicants, members 
of the Sukhani and Jlukhara sects, who drink 
spirituous liquors and eat meat ; they appear 
to be the refuse of the mendicant Gudara, 
Bukhara and llukliara s^cts, who are said to 
be in general of mild and inulFensive man- 
ners. 

IJKKAII, or Okcj a wciglit about 2;] lbs. 
Enolisl). 

ijKKnVIlAU-KF.-MANKE. Duk. Bead- 
seeds of (Janiia Indica. 

UKlilJ. JItni). Viburnum fcetens. Ilicb- 
iikln, Hind. Vibnrniun cotinifoliuni. 

UKLIL UL-JJBL. An. Hind, Uosmari- 
nus odicinalis. Uoseniary. 

UKL-O-rAA^d. ri:iis. Food. 

IIKUGT. P,Kus. Hind. Vbilnuts ; the wal- 
nut of (diittong is reckoned the best of any 
Itroduced in the l^cpaul territories ; but 
th(»se of Tibet are esteenied superior. The 
shell of the Chittong, and indeed of most of 
the Nepaul, walnuts, is remarkably hard. The 
Avood is employed in the inanufuctiirG of gun- 
stocks. 

HKHUS. Bus. A^inegnr. 

UKYO. Bisng. Hind. »Saccharuni ofllcin- 
arum. 

UL, an afllupiit of the Beas river, 

IJLA. See Onla. 

ULANDU. 'J'am. properly Ulundu. Plia- 
seoliis mungo, Linn, 

ULAN. Hind. Sterculia Wallicltii. 

ULAT ClIAiNDAL. Benc. Gloriosa su- 
perba, Linn. 

ULAVA, also Ulavalu. Tel. Eolicbos 
iiiiitlorus, IF. (0 A., D. bi Horns, /itub. 

ULAVOO. Sans. CucurbiU lagcnaria, 
Linn. 

ULEAJOREE, near Climidiira in Comil- 
lali. 

ULD. Dan, Wool. 

ULGO. Hind. Fugopyrum esculciitum, 

ULlMEliA. Tel. Diospyros chloroxyloii, 
Itoxb. 

ULIMIDT. Tel. also Telia uliinidi. 
Cratseva Roxburgh ii, Uoxb. 

ULINJA. Mal. Cardiospcrmum balicaca- 
biim, Linn. 

ULISI, also Valasi or Valisaloo. Tel. 
Guiz(»tia oleifera, D. (7., also Striga euphar- 
sioides, Benth. 

ULIVE. It. also Olive. It. Olives. 

ULLAH-BUND, or Allali-bund, literally 
the Embankment of God, a vast inmmd in 
Sind, thrown up by the earthquake of 1819. 
It is 70 miles in length, IG ii» breadth* and 
20 feet high. — McMn^rdOi in Edin, Fhil^ JL 
vol. iv. 106, 
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ULLAR.WRLLANG, Malay. A poison- 
ous snake of Bawean. 

U L LENA 'IMG R. Tel, Cariiospermum 
halicacabum, Linn. 

ULLINACHLF. Tkl. A species of Vallis- 
neria found at Draksliarawa. 

IJLLINDA Tel. also Bedda ulimera. Tel. 
Di os I > y r< >s chi oroxy 1 o n . 

ULLUM, also Alliim, Tel. Zingiber offi- 
cinalis, Linn. 

UJjLIJM. Auad. a standard, a fl.aor, a flaix 
used in tlio rtiligious ceremonials of he 
mahomedans, standard.s or representations of 
the cre>t.s of Hosein’s banners. 

ULLUM SUWABRE, mounted ullums. 

ULWEICDA, or Alweeda. p. v. 

ULMACJl-LE. Mirb. The Elm tribe of 
plants, ctun prising 3 gen. C species, viz. : 2 
UMmus ; 2 Celtis ; 2 Sponia. 

ULMAS'PIGA. Sp. Fistacia lentiscus. 

ULMUS, a genus of plants of tlie natural 
order Ubiiacoaj, nearly 20 species of elms 
have been eiiumerated, of which 5 occur iu 
India. 

ULMUS ALTRBNIFOLIUS. 

Elm, KN(t. I Tlwi-lai, Brnif, 

One of the largest trees iu the Pegu 
province. It is found about towns and 
village.s in the Proine district : along with the 
rest of the class, this tree furnishes a valu- 
able timber of a red colour, strong and 
adapted for house building. — McCldland. 
ULMUS CAMPESTRIS. L. 

L'. AVallichiana. Planch. 

Elm, Eno. Alaral, Bavt, Bea.s. 

Small leaved elm, IMiirali, Kulu Kanoua. 

K;iin, dnr':LA^^. Meliiui, „ „ 

Kai Kolu Kanoua. Mirim, Bkas, 

Er.ui, TJifii, Kasjimiu. ilembar, „ 

liraiilail, „ Imhir, SuTMij. 

lirori, CiiKNAiJ. Marian, „ 

Mara/.h, ,, Sliko, ,, .. 

Waravi, ,, 

This tree is common, wild, in many parts 
of the Punjab Himalaya, up to the Indus 
from 3,000 to l),oOO feet. It grows to a 
large size, trees of 10 and 11 feet girth and 
60 high, being occasionally seen. Dr. 
Stewart saw one more than 16 feet in girth, 
and Dr. Cleghorn says that there are many 
fine trees of the Murali or Mehiin in the 
upper parts of Kaullu, 30 feet in girth, and 
that the wood is esteemed, but not tliat of 
U. erosa. Dr. Stewart. says the wood is not 
valued by natives, but it is tough and is used|hi 
Kaiiawar for ark poles ; the railing of trie 
Abbotabiid road is made of this timber, and 
in Hazara it is light, strong and useful for 
the i>anels of dog-carts, etc. 'The bark is very 
tough and is used for bed string, o?id sandals 
made from it will last for two days under 
hard work. The leaves are a favourite fodder> 



ULTRAMARINE. 


ULWUR. 


and tlie trees are often very severely lopped 
on this account. — Dr. ./. L. iStfwart^ panjab 
Plants, p. 210. Dr. II. Cleghorns Punjab 
lieport. D(\ Report on Kulu and Kangra, 
ULMUS EKOSA. 

Lftrge leaved Enq. 1 Matidu, Ravi. 

Mauu, Mauuu, JHEr.A.M. { Manyi Beas. 

Bren, Brau, Kashmir. Mauru, „ 

Anirai, „ M ildunj; morun, Sutlej. 

Brannu, Chexab. Yuivibok, Ladak. 

Mom, ,, Hiuiburcb, Kulu 

Ohipal, „ Kano BA. 

Marai, Bavi. i 

This tree of the North-west Hima^^^ 3 ^a is 
not common in the wild stare, but is more 
frequently seen planted near villages, <fcc. I t 
reaches a larger size, up to lOO feet in height, 
and from 20 to 30 feet in girth on the 
Beas. It grows at from 2,500 feet, to 10,500 
feet in Ladak ; the wood has not any special 
use; short spines pr(»ject from tlie wood of the 
trunk into the inner surface of the bark as in 
Populus Enphratica. In parts of tlie Jhelam 
basin, gnii-fuse is made from tlie bark. — Dr. 
J. L. Stewart Pan jab Plants, p. 211. 

ULMUS INTEaillFOLTA.Uoxn ; Cor.;PL 
Holoptehea integrifolia, Planch, ; Ami. des. Sci. 
Nat. ; W. Ic 

Khulen o£ Beas. Pedda Nowlee, Tel. 

Rajaiaof ,, Emgu Nowli, 

Kacham of Umballa. Navili, 

Papri of , Delhi. Nali, Nalli, Navilli, 

Thalai, Bitkm. Namille, 

ludiaa elm, Exo. Navara 

W^owlee, Mahk. Nowlee, 

Aya raaram, Tam. Nuliee, 

Tambacid „ „ Dada-hirilla, Sixart. 

Kaiichy Tam. of Ceylox, , 

This fine large elm grows in Ceylon, 
throughout the Penin.sula of India in Hindus- 
tan, in the Punjab and N. W. Himalaya, and 
ill Burrnali to the latitude of Prome. lt.s 
wood is of a reddish colour, is strong, much 
used for building purposes requiring tough- 
ness and strength, for carts, door frames, 
spoons and roof planks. The wood yields a 
peculiar odour to boiling water, which when 
mixed with boiling arrack imparts to it the 
flavour of the more expensive palmyra arrack. 
The forks of the branches are used to protect 
straw from cattle.— />/«. Roxburgh. Voigt. 
Stewart. Wight, Gibson and McClelland. Mr, 
Rohde. Thwaites. En. PL Zeyl, p. 268. Mr, 
Latham. Major Beddome, Fergusson's Ceylon 

Trees, 

ULMUS LANCIFOLIA. Roxb. A large 
timber tree of Chittagong. — lioxb. v, ii. p. 66. 
HJLNA. Lat. All ell ; a cubit, 
ULTUAMAPJNE. 

Bleu d’ontremer, Fa. Eltramar, Sp. 

Ultramarin, Geb. Rus. Lujvurd, Guz. IIiND. 
Oltrainatino, It. 

A very fine blue pigment made from the 
Lapis lazuli and highly prized by painters. 
It is now artificially imitated in various 
4 \ 


v!^y%.^Fa\ilhntT. McCullocKi Commercial 
Die. p. 1217. 

ULU-WATTAN. Malay. Aloe litoralis, 
Koe nig. 

ULSI. Flax of Linum usitatissimum, 
Linn. Ulsi ka tel. Hind. Linseed oil. Ulsi 
ki binj. Hind. Linseed. 

UL8UG M UN I A. Arab. Convolvulus 
scAmmonia. Scaminony. 

ULTUA-INDIA, a term applied by geo- 
graphers to the countries east of Briiish 
India: the Hinter Indies of Carl Bitter. 

ULU. Hind. An owl, 

ULU, also Ulna. Hind. Saccharnm cylin- 
drioum. JJillden, 

ULUS. Turk. A large family, a clan, 
a sect. 

ULUT-CHANDAL. Beng. Hind. Glo. 
riosa superba. 

ULU-WATAN. Malay. Aloes. 

ULWUB, a state composed of petty 
chiefships which, till the middle of last 
centuiy, owed allegiance to Jeypore and 
Bhurtpore. The southern portion was usurp- 
ed during the minority of the maharajah of 
Jeypore by Pertub Sing, of the clan of Mii- 
rookha Uaj [loots, about 1780. Macherry 
was conquered from Hhiirtpore. Pertab Sing 
was succeeded by his adopted son Bnktawur 
Sing, with whom the first relations of the 
British G''veriiment were formed. Ahmed 
Bnkhsh Khan, the Ulvvur vakeel, joined 
L'»rd Lake at the commencement of the war 
with the Malirattas, and received the grant of 
Loharoo from Ulwur, and of Ferozepore from 
Lord Lake as a reward for his services. As 
a reward for the assistance which Ulwur ren- 
dered in the campaign, the districts which 
liad been granted to Bhurtpore, and after- 
wards resumed, were conferred on the maha- 
rao-rnjah by a pumiiiuI from Lord Lake. la 
1805 an exchange of territories was effected 
with Ulwur for mutual convenience. The 
area of Ulwur is about 3,300 square mile.s, 
and the jiopnlation about 1,000,000 .souls. 
The revenue from all sources is about sixteen 
lakhs of rupees. The state pays no tribute 
or contribution to local corp.s or contingents; 
it maintains an army of 2,000 infantry and 
1500 cavalry. The chief has received the 
right of adoption, and he is entitled to 
a salute of fifteen guns. Among the lands 
granted to Ulwur by Lord Lake in 1803, was 
the district of Neemrana. The chief of this 
district for many years urged a claim to inde- 
pendence of Ulwur, which was frequently re- 
jected; the claim was brought forward again 
in 1860, but it was finally decided in 1862 
that Neemrana is a fief of Ulwur. — Treaties 
Engagements j and Sunnuds, voL iy, p, 141. 



UMBELLIFERJE. 


IJMLI. 


TJMA. A name of tlie hindu goddess 
Parvati, the female energy of Siva. Under 
this name the goddess was surprised by the 
rishls in the forest of Giiuri, in the embraces 
of Siva ; in consequence of which, that deity 
condemned every male who should, from 
that period, enter the forest, to a change of 
sex. This story has been also attributed to 
llohini, the wife of Soma or Chandra, who 
surprised her in a similar situation with Siva, 
who accordingly transformed the unfortunate 
husband into a female. Hence, Sorna or 
Chandra, the moon, which was before of the 
male, became of the female sex. — Cole, Myth, 
Hind. p. 398. See Tantra, 

UMA ATASI. Sa.ns, Linseed. 

UMAM-PATCIIE-AlllSI. Euphorbia pilu- 
lifera 1 

UMANA. Maleal. Thorn-apple, Datura 
species. Nella uniata, Maleal. Datura 
fastuosa, Alillj Roxh. 

UMAR, the second khalif after Mahomed, 
^labomed’s successors having according to the 
sect of suniii mahomedaus, l)een Abubakar, 
Umar and Ali. It is Umar of whom the 
.statemeiit is made tliat Uq ordered the 
Alexandrian library to be burned. He was 
assassinated at Jeriiaalerii, where bis tomb is 
still shown. See Khalif. 


UMBRELLA, a genus of the mollusca. 
UMBKELLA. 

Payong, Burm. | Songsong, Paying, 

Kftttisui (paper Bawat, JaV. 

uaibrellas,) CiiiN. Payung, Malay. 

Parapluie, Fit. KoUayal, TaM. 

Chatri, Guz. Hind. . Godugulu, Tel. 

Umbrellas are employed as a shade against 
the heat of the sun and rain * a smaller 
kind, the parasol, being used chiefly by 
ladies, either while walking, or riding 

in open conveyances. The kettisol, or 
paper suiniiier head, is extensively inanii- 

factnred in China, w’hence it is largely 
exported to various parts of the world. 
In India, palm leaves spread over bam- 
boos are largely used. The umbrella of 
the Lepcha in Sikkini consists of a frame 
work of bamboo enclosing broad leaves 
of Pliry Ilium, la many Eastern countries, 
the right to use an umbrella is bestow- 
ed by sovereigns ; until recently, no native of 
India would have jiresumed to keep his um- 
brella spread, or liis sli[q)ers on, while ap- 
proaching a European, nor pass a European 
sentry with it. Those bestowed by sovereigns, 
are of various slnqies and have various names. 
To use an umbrella at ail, amongst Malays, or 
rather to have it carried over one, fur no native 
carries an umbrella liimself, is a mark of rank, 


UMAR DAS, See Sikh. 

UMBALLA, inL.3(r^214' N.;L.47G* 48' 
S''' E. in the Punjab, a large military station 
J,02G feet about the sea. — iScItl. Ham. 

UMBAR. Tam. Amber, properly Ambar. 

UMBAlvI, in Bombay, fibres of Crotala- 
ria juiicea. 

L^MBARE-KLBHAjr. Duk, Hibiscus 
caMiiabinus, used as greens. 

UMBER, an ore of iron and manganese, 
employed as a brown pigment. 

UMBER. Hind. Duk. Ambergris. 

UMBELLIEER/E. Juss. the Apiacem of 
Lindley, the Celery tribe of plants, natives of 
the noriherii hemisphere, upwards of a 
liundred species of which occur in tho moun- 
tains and plains of Indi.i, viz : — 

Hydrocotylo 8 Tnichydiinn 1 I’impiiudla 3 

Irlclosciadum 4 Athaiiiauta 3 Biipleiirum 11 

Ftyclioiia 5 Selinuni .0 Kounieulum t 

Prangoa 1 Falimlda 1 Eiiocyla 1 

^>isoa 3 l*eiice<ianum 3 (Jnidium 1 

Yiwitia I Anothum 1 riymcuidium 2 

Gam 111 - Torilis 1 Ligusticum 3 

^'iinu ^ Cha)ro 2 >hyl- Arcliangelica I 

Oenaiilhc 2 liirn 4 Cortia I 

Basylonia 3 Pycnooyc4a 1 l*a.stinaca 2 

I’lfcurosper Sanicula 1 Heraclouin 8 

mum 1 Laserpetiuui 2 Tordyliopsis 1 
Resell 1 Falcai'ia 1 Osmorrhiza 1 

Hymenolaena 9 Animi 2 Uzodia 1 

Some species abound in resins, containing 
a large quantity of an essential aromatic oil, 
and act as aromatics and stimulants ; others 
yield fetid gum resins*— p. 19 , 


and its quality implies the degree of that 
rank. The sovereign alone uses one which is 
gilt throughout. Jn Java, a small umbrella, 
called a ‘‘ bawat,” is the special badge of the 
higher nobility, called by the Sanscrit title 
of bopati. This is not made use of to 
from sun or rain, but carried by a retainer 
before the party . — Hooker vol, R 131. Craw- 
furd Diet. ;).442. Faulkner. 

UMBKELLA-TRI^E, a name applied to 
the Acacia planifrons, which growsstraight and 
then spreads its branches horizontally : a few 
of these are growing in the cantonment of 
Bellary ; the name is also a[>plied to the Pan- 
danus odoratissimus, which throws down 
aerial roots. 

UMBRIAN. See India. 

UMBRINA KUSSELLT, Cuv. & Val. 
Isinglass is obtained from this fish. See Fish. 
Isiimlass. 

UMBU. Hind. Myricaria elegans, and M. 
Germanica, also Carniii carui. 

UMBUUATI NAU. Maleal. Fibre of 
Terminal i a belerica. 

UMBUTI. Duk. Hind. Oxalis cornicu]j|li^ 
Linn, 

UMBUTI KI BHAJL Duk. Oxalis com- 
niculata ; its greens. 

UMBRID^E, a family of fishes. 

UMHSEE. See Kush. 

UMLI. Arab. Tamarind 3 Tamarindua 
Indica, properly Amli. 

U 



UNCARIA GAMBIR. 


UNDI-MARA. 


UMMEITA. Ififi. Datura alba, RiAnph, earth. The plant, which is small and 
Nalla-unietta, D. fa.stuosa. bushy, seldom over seven or eight feet high, 

U-M See Umar, Khnjah, Klialif, is much cultivated at Singapore, and is 

UMULll. A town in the Nagpur district, planted six feet asunder; the loaves aro 
situated twenty-eight miles .H)uth.east of small, smooth, and of a dark L^reea colour. 


Nagpur. Mere are the head-quarters of a 
tahsil or revenue sub-division, and a police 
circle. The population amounts to al)OMt 
lil.OOO souls according to the census of 1806'. 

UMUKYLI. See Kattyawar, Lidia. 

UAlRIli. Sans. Emblica ollicinalis, 
Cantu, 

UMRITSUU. A town in the Punjab, a 
holy city of the Sikh reJiiiionists. 

UMll SINGH. See JLimaon. 

UMTI.A river at Jiibbulporc. 

UM-UL BALAD. Auau, mother of cities, 
a title of Balldi. 

UMULKUCIII. Beng. Caesalpinia digy- 
iia, Rottler j W. ib A, 

UMUK NATH. See Kashmir. 

UN A B , A a AU. Zi zy phus j nj uba ; J nj u be, 
the fruit of the jujube tree. 

UNABIKANG. Hind. Color of the red- 
dish fruit of tlie Zizy[)hus jujuba. 

UN ALL Sing. Taiuishir. 

UNANGx\, Sans. Prom a, and nnga, the 
body. 

UNANTA. Sans. From a, and auta, the 
end, eternal. 

UNANVAJA. Sans. From a, aitya, ether, 
and Jana., to be born. 

UN ANTAMUL. Bkng. ITomidesmns 
Irnlicus, R. Con ntiy sarsaparilla. i 

UNACflTFSPOUZKLLAN. Gkk. Delft. I 

UNOAUIA GAiMBllL Boxu. | 

Nauclea Oamhir. F. angnwiifolia. Riunit/i. 

FuuiJi uncatiw. 

Japan- hlai th, Exg. G.arnliir. SIalay. 

Tena Japoihca, Uiikoixloo. Tkl. 

One of a genu.s of planU belonging to the j 
natural order llubiaceue, a native of Pe- : 
nang, Sumatra, Malacca, and Ceylon near j 
Colombo, at an elevaiion of 3000 feet, | 


The crop[>ing of the leaves may commence 
when about eighteen mouths old, but the 
plant is at its full gi’owtli when two years 
old, and its leaves and young branches may 
then be cropped once in two months. Tho 
croppings are thrown into a large cauldron of 
hot water and boiled for si.x or seven hours, till 
all the extract be in.spi.ssated into a thick 
pasty fluid. This is now poured into shallow 
troughs a little more than an inch deep, and 
allowed to cool and dry, wlien it is cMit up 
into little inch blocks, and is then ready fur 
the market of Siann Gocliiii-Ohina, China 
and tile Arcliipelago, where, along with betel- 
mit, in a leaf of the Piper betel (Sii i), it is 
largely chewed a.s a maslicatory, as natives of 
India use the betel-imt of the Areea catechu. 
The average size of the Singa[)ore phinlations 
are of thirty acre.'^, and when in full bearing 
employ eight mem A plantation becomes ex- 
;m:sted ami worn out in L> years from its 
Cwminencemcnt. A coiiqm.sition of this e.xtract 
is valuable as a preservative lor timber. Dis- 
solve three parts of g:imbier in twelve of dam- 
nier oil, over a slow lire. Then stir in one 
part of lime, Sjirinkling over tlie top,, to pre- 
I vent its coagulating a, ml settling in a mass ab 
I the bottom. It must be well and quiekly 
stirred. It sliould then be taken out of the 
cauldron and ground down like paint on a 
muDor till it is smootli, {iml ultorxvards re- 
turned to tlie pot and heated. A little oil 
.should be added to make it tractable, and tho 
conqio.sition can then be laid over the materi- 
al with a common bnisli. As a iirotectioii 
again.st the teredo, bla.ck varnish or tar aro 
.sub.stituteil for ilammer oil, omitting tho 
grimliiig down, wliieh would not answer with 


and quite a common jdant Jiear Colom- tar. (Limbier is largely imported into Britain, 
bo, Galle, Deltotte uiid Doombera. 'The and it is used in tanning. From I 840 to 1 8d(), 
extract from the leaves is called Gambier, the average (piantity entered was J ,‘200 t.in.s, 
and is manufactured from the leaves in iSiak, pri(;ed atLlo to £14 the tnn. It is duty free. 


Malacca,, and BiOing. After inspi.ssating by | — Ea, I'L Zn/f, p. i.*).’!. Aindles. Mat, 
decoction, it is strained, suffered to cool and ' J/c</. />. 261. (/.SVVo//7A./,'r's.s7/, Jleu(/. Dlspf'u.s, 
liarden, and then cut into cake.s of sizes, or p. 398. /Jictu/Ho rf/ o, 142. Jouru, 

formed into balls. A gamlder plantation lias Judian Archipfhifjo. JSinmouds, roolcs 67n- 
mucli the appearance of brushwood of three I of Coniuwrce. 

years’ growth, with leaves of a dark green | UN1)A. Hind. An egg. 
colour. The leaves are collected three or four UNDl. Duk. Mau. Calophyllum inophyl- 
timesayear, and boiled in a cauldron, from liim. 

which a strong decoction is poured into square UNDI-AlARA. Can. Goolnrnb. MAtm. 
boxes, which wiieii cool, liardens, and is cut Samus. Two large and straight trees bear thi.s 
into small cubes of about inclie.s. As name, 3Tey are abundant in the southern 
broiighttotlic market, it resembles in ap|>car- ghat jniiglevS above the Canara and Siinda 
'vuce and consistency little square Vdocks of forc.sts, but mostly in situations too rcmolo 
yellow mud, hence one of its luimcsj Japan I from water lor the wood merchant. Wood 
(J U 6 



UNGULATA. 


UNJUxV. 


good, afl it abounds in an aromatic oil, which 
preserves it from insects. — Dr, Gibnon. 

UNDOPHERRES. One of the Bactrian 
Greek kings. See Abagaaus. Kabul. 

(JNDRA. Tel. Mimosa rubicaulis, Lam, 
W. -4., also M. ootandra, Roxh, 

UNDRA KAMPA. Tel. A bramble with 
hooked thorns. 

UND SARVVAYA. See Kattywar. 
UNDUM. Hind. Pterocarpns saiitalinus. 
UN DUN, also Sundul-ahmir, Arab. Red 
Sanderswood. 

UNDURUGU. Tel. Sapindus rubiginosus, 
lioxb, 

UNG, a river near Pattree in Hazaree- 
bagh, also a river near Kopila in the Nagpoor 
territory. 

UNG. Bubm Cocoa nucifera, Linn* 
UNGAN, Hind. A court-yard. 

UNGAPUTI 1 Hylobatcs agilis. 

UNGEN. Hind. Sulpiiuret of antimony. 
UNGEROOT. Arab. Sarcocolla. 
UNGKA-ETAM. Malay. Hylobales 
Raftlesii, G to fry. 

UNGKA-PUTI. Malay. Hylobates agilis. 
UNGKIAS. See Kyan. 

UNGLI, also Ungul. Hind. A finger, also 
a measure of length. 

UNGOOR. Hind. Pkrs. A grape. 
UNGGOOSHTAN, also Huddeearoo. 
UNGOTHEE, also Cli’hap, Hind, a ring, a 
signet ring. 

UNGOOZEH, Persian. Asafoetida. 
UNGULATA, an order of Mammals, con- 
sisting of 1 Suborder; 3 Tribes ; 9 Kara. ; 
Sub-fam, genera, species, viz. : 

Tribe Proboscoidea, 

Fam. Elephantid.®. Elephants, 1 gen.3 sp. 
Gen. Elephas, 3 sp. 

Tribe Perissodactyla. 

Fam. RHiNocEROTiDiE, I gen. 4 sp. 

Gen. Rhinoceros, 4 sp. 

Fam. Hyracid/E, 1 gen. 1 sp. 

Gen. Hyrax. 

Fam. TAPiRiDiK, Tapirs. 1 gen. I sp. 

Gen. Tapiriis, 

Fam. Equid^.. Horses, 1 gen. 3 sp. 

Gen. Eqaus, 3 sp. 

Tribe Artiodactyla. Chaerodia, 

Blyik, The Pig. 

Fam. SoiDiE. Figs. 2 gen. 9 sp. 

Gen. Sus. 8 sp. 

Porculia. 1 sp. 

Ti4be Buminantia. 

Group. Camklid.®, 

Gen. Camelus, 2 sp. 

Caraelopardus, 1 sp. 

Fam. CERViDiB. Deer tribe. 

Sub-Fdm. Cervince, True Stags. 

Gen. Cervus, 8 sp. 

Sub-Fam. Butince, 5 gen, 10 sp. 
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Gen. Rucervus, 1. sp. ; Panolia,! sp. ; 
Rusa, 2 sp. ; Axis, 3 sp. ; Cer- 
vulus, 3 sp, 

Fam. MoscHiDiB. Musk Deer. 

Gen. Mosobus, 1 sp. ; Memimna, Isp. 
Fam. BoviDiE. Antelopes ; Goats ; Cattle. 
Sub-Fam. Antilopince. 7 gen. 10 sp. 

Tragilophince or Bush Ante- 
lopes. 

Gen. Portax, I sp ; Tetraceros, 1 sp. 
Antelope, 1 sp. ;Gazella, 3 sp. 
Kemas, 1 sp. ; Procapra, 2 sp. j 
Saiga, 1 sp. 

Sub Fain. Caprince. Goats. Sheep. 

Ist — Capricorns, or Antelope 

goats, or Mountain Antelopes. 
Gen. Nemorhiedus, 3 sp. 

2iid — True Goats. 

Gen. Hemitragus, 2 sp. ; Capra, 3 sp. 
Oves. 8 sp. 

Sub-Fam. Bovinop- 

Gen. Gavseiis, 2 sp.; Bubalus, 1 sp. 
UNGUK, Hind. Pers. Duk. Vitis vinifera. 
Grapes, prt)perly Angur. 

UNGUUKAH, a body coat, worn by 


mahomedans. 

UNGUR KI-SHRAB. Hind. Wine. 

UNGUZEH. Pers. Asafcetida. 

UNHILWARA, a town inKattyawar. 

UNICORN. The unicorn of Tibet, an 
animal which has been described by Messrs. 
Hue and Gabet, who travelled in Eastern 
Tibet, It is one of the Ungulata. When Her- 
mann Schlagentweit was in Nepal, he pro- 
cured specimens. of horns of a wild sheep (not 
ail antelope) of a very curious appearance. 
At first sight it seemed to have but one horn 
placed on the centre of the head ; but on 
closer examination, and after having made a 
horizontal section of the horn, it was found 
to consist of two distinct parts, which were 
included in a horny envelope, not unlike to 
two fingers put in one finger of a glove. The 
animal, when young, has two separate horns, 
which are however placed so close to each 
other, that the anterior borders begin very 
soon to touch : later, by a slight consequent 
irritation, the horny matter forms one 
uninterrupted mass, and the two horns are 
surrounded by this horny substance, so that 
they appear at first sight to be but one. 
Herm. Scldag- 

UNIWATT A. Jap. Sponp. 

UNJUN. Hind. Lamp black : also jybe 
term for one of the sorceries of the mahome- 
daus in India, in which the diviner applies 
lamp black to the palm of a child or adult, 
and bids him stare well at it, and the pereon 
then divines. The Urt’h-anjan is uwd to 
, discover stolen property ; the Bhoot-anjan 
I for ascertMuing the state of the sick ; the 
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UNTA.MirBA. 


Phanna-anjaii, to discover hidden^treasnre ; 
the SarwA-aDjan, for aJi purposes; and the 
Alope-aiijan, applied to the eyes or forehead of 
a person, renders him, wherever he be, invisi- 
bie to others, while they remain visible to him. 

UNJQN Hind. Antimony. 

UNKOODOO. Tel. Uncaria gambir. 

UNKOTHA, Sans. Alaiigium hexapeta- 
lum. 

UNNAB. Hind. Zizyphus jtijuba. 

UNNUD-HUHSEEN. See Khiitri. 

UNONA. A genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Anonaceai, of which about 23 
species are k.iown t> occur in south-eastern 
Asia. U. longifolia of Sylhet is an elegant tree, 
with smooth, pointed, and undulate leaves, 
which is much cultivated in some parts of India 
to form avenues and to afford shade. It is some- 
times called * Deodara’, which is properly the 
liame of the celebrated Himalayan pine, 
Cedrus deodara ; it has large orange yellow 
flowers. U. tripetala, U. nncipata, are natives 
of the Indian islands U, sylvatica is said to 
be valuable for its timber. — Voigt. Eng. Cyc. 

UNONA DISCOLOR. Vahl. 

Uvaria monolifera, Ooerln. 

Ata-m‘aratn, Tam. | Chtlka-daduga, Tel. 

A tree of the Circars, Chittagong, Tavoy 
and Penang, with large yellow flowers. 

It is a pretty large tree, and a native of 
mountainous parts of the Northern Circars 
and of Chittagong. The wood is employed 
for various economical purposes, but chiefly 
for rafters. — Itoxb. Voigt. Rhode MS ii. 

UNONA ESCULENTA, DC. syn. of 
Artabotrys odoratissimus, li. Br, 

UNONA LONGIFOLIA. Don. Guatteria 
longifolia, Wall. ; W. A, 

UNONA NARIUM. DC. syn. of Uva- 
ria narum, Wall, An evergreen climber. 

UNONA UNCINATA. DC. syn. of Arta- 
botrys odoratissimus, R. B. 

UNSANG. See Leegetau Island. Tawee 
Tawee islands. 

UNSRI. In the Hind, of Upper Sutlej 
Kubus flavu», the blackberry ; in the Sutlej 
valley it is Rubus fruticosa, and R« ilavus, 
yellow raspberry. 

UNSUL, also Iskil Arab. Squill 

UNTA. Malay. A camel. Camelus. Onta 
Ruma, Malay. Camera hair. 

UNTA-DHURA, a pass in the Himalaya. 
The elevations of a few places on the route 
from Bhuni to Ralain, and from Milam to the 
Unta-Dhura pass, are given in the barome- 
tric measiuemeuts by Mansonin voL xi. (Part 
ii. 1842, No. 132, Article iii.) Asiatic Society’s 
Journal. Manson makes Unta-Dbura ** about 
17,500 feet,” but, according to computation, 
it is not less than 18,200 feet. 
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UNTUKU. Sans. From antAj ibe snd|.mid 
kree, to do. 

UNTAMOL. Hind. Tylophora astkmatica. 

UNT KA-TARA. Hind. Solanum xantho- 
carpum. 

UNTAMOOL. Bbno. Hind. Tylophora 

asthniatica. 

UNTEU-GANGA. Duk. Pistia stratiotes, 

Linn. 

UNT-KATRA, also Unt-ka-tara. Hind. 
Sans. Echiiiop.s echinata, Hoxb. 

UNU. Maleal. Grewia rotundifolia. 

UNUNTAMUL. Bkng. Hind. Hemidesmus 
indicuH, R, Br, Country sarsaparilla. 

UNZIRUT 1 Arab. Sarcocolla. 

UOSQUAMOS. Or. Hyosciamus niger, 
Linn, 

UPA-AD. See Hindoo. 

UFA DARSANA. See Vedas. 

UPANA. Sans. Asarabacca, Asarum Euro- 
psciim, Linn. 

UPANGA. Beng. Achyranthes aspera, 
Linn. 

UPANGA. Of these holy books of the 
hindus, there are four : 

Piirana,or H istory, com prising the 1 8 Puranas. 

Nyaya, Logic, and theprinciplesof knowledge. 

Mimansa, Religious Principles and duties. 

Dhnrma Shastra, Law, human and divine. 
See Vidaya. 

UPANAYNA, is the investiture with the 
sacred cord. The cord is called npaVita. 
When flve years old, the father fixes on 
an auspicious day, and entrusts his son to a 
teacher. 'I'he instructor writes the alphabet, 
or rather engraves it with an iron style, some- 
times set in .silver or gold, on a leaf of the 
palmyra tree, which is then coloured with 
turmeric. The leaf is placed on unhusked 
rice spread over the floot*, and the teacher, 
whatever the sect or caste of the pupil be, 
invokes the god “ Vigneswara” to smooth 
the difficulties in the way of the child’s 
studies. Then, holding the boy's fore-finger, 
be thrice traces with it the forms of the 
vowels in the rice, teaching the boy their 
sounds. The pedagogue is presented with a 
new cloth and some money, and dismissed, 
after which relatives and fHends are enter- 
tained. On the seventh or ninth year, the 

Upanayanam” is performed, on which 
occasion the family priest * tJpa-d’hayya’ 
Sanscrit, Upadhialu, Te)., causes boy 
to offer a burnt-offering or ^' Homain** to 
the entire pantheon of gods, by pouting ghee 
(clarified butter) over the fire. He then 
invests the youth With the sandiyam, the 
zotuir or sacred cord, letting it fall f^Om over 
the left shoulder to the right side. Be 
8 



UFANIBHAD. 


8ob86(j|ti6iitly't6iioliM the Oaijatri to the boy, 
if he be of the brabiiiinical order, as also 
the uiorffing, noontide^ and evening prayers, 
the due attention to which is considered 
sufficient to remove all sins committed during 
the day and night. The Gayatri or Gayatri- 
inautrum of the brahminical or priestly order, 
is never pronounced aloud — and it is exceed- 
ingly rare that any brahman can be induced 
to divulge it. Its literal translation is Om ! 
earth, air, heavein Om ! Let us meditate on 
the supreme splendour of the divine sun ; 
may he illuminate our minds,’* It is con- 
sidered the most venerable text of the Vedas, 
and the common belief in and reverence for, 
it, is the bond of union amongst tho entire 
priestly order. With this ceremony, the boy 
is considered to be born again, and he is of 
the Punar Janma or twice born. This is 
the spiritual birth of the hindu, or his rege- 
neration, for until this time the uninitiated 
youth, though of the brahminical class, is 
only, so far as his right to perform religious 
ceremonies is concerned, regarded in the 
light of a sudra. If the youth who has now 
been initiated into the mysteries of the bi*ah- 
ininical order, be set apart for the saccrd(»tal 
office of the priesthood, he is further marked 
on the muscular part of both arms by being 
branded with sanku, or chank, and chikram, 
or disc of Vishnu. This is called the chak- 
rankitam.” From this time, however, he is 
ranked as a bramhachari, or of the order of 
bachelors, for he has now entered on his 
religious life, the whole of the days of a 
spiritual brahman being apportioned into 
four religious stages, viz., that of the Bram- 
ha-charyaiu or bachelor-hood ; Grahastas- 
raraam or the married state j Vanaprastam, 
the living in solitude with his family ; and 
Saunyasatii, or the abandonment of all world- 
ly matters. A bachelor’s dress differs from 
that of a married man in so far as he does 
not wear the dimti, but only a wrapper round 
the lower part of the body : he is prohibited 
from eating betel, and continence is enjoined. 
Among other hindu castes, the brani’hachari 
ceremony is performed at any time prior to 
the celebration of marriage, but their Gayatri, 
is from, the Purauas,uot the Vedas. — WiUon, 
UPANISHAD* A class of sacred books 
belonging to the biudus, containing doctrines 
of the Vedas explained and enlarged ac- 
cording to the Vedanta. They are the host 
book#after that school. Their theology is 
monotheistic, a pure theism, and Brahm, 
in the neuter gender, is used for the deity ; 
the dogma . of one Suprenae Being, detached 
from matter, maya or sacred. The Up- 
anishad, therefore^ may be described as 
treatises on the unity of God and the 
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UPAS. 

identity of spirit. Some of the shortest have 
been translated Into English by Ram Moliuii 
Roy, Dr. Carey, and Sir W. Jones. They 
were also rendered into Persian by order of 
Dara Sbekoh, the son of Shah Jehan, and 
were thence rendered into Latin by Auquetil 
du Perron, a summary of whose works in the 
French has been published by Mens. Lanjui- 
tiais. The whole number of Upanishad known 
at present is 138, of which only eleven 
have been published. According to the 
theory laid down in the Muhavakya 
Ratnavali, there are 1180 Upanishad, 
equal to the number of Vedaic schools, one 
Upanishad belonging to each school. This 
theory, however, is fanciful. According to 
the received definition, the Upanishad are 
such parts of the Vedas as embody their 
metapiiysical and theological views, which 
may be compressed into the formula that the 
finite soul is essentially the same with the 
infinite spirit or Brahma, and though the vari- 
ous Upanishad widely differ from each other, 
all maintain this identity of tliO finite and 
infinite spirit. Dr. Weber arranges the 
Upanishad into — (1) those which belong to 
the three first Vedas, as forming the Vedanta 
system ; (2) those comprising all the Atbarva 
Upanishad, and referring to the Vedanta 
system in its entire development; (3) the 
Upanishad in which the meditation has be» 
come crystaiised and is limited to the mysti* 
cal word “ Aum” ; (4) those treating on the 
order of tho *‘Siioyasi”; and (5; the last 
division, which includes the sectarian Upa- 
uishad, in which the Atman is worshipped 
as ail independent deity . — 'rhomas Prinsep*s 
Antiquities, Taylor, Hind. Th. vot, 2. p. 13. 
See Vidya, Veda, Arian. 

UPAUAJITA. Bbng. Hind, also Upa- 
rajita Asphota, Sans. Clitoria ternatea, Linn, 
lioxb. From a, and parajita, to conquer. 

UFA HINT A. Tel. Cardiospermum hali- 
cacabum. 

UP ARA VARTAN A. Sans. Fromapara, 
prep aud avartana, to go in a circle, 

UPARNA. Sans. From a and para, leaves. 

UPASAMPADA, the rite of ordination into 
the buddhist priesthood, 

UPAS, in Javanese, poison, or venom, is the 
term applied to the sap of some plants of the 
Malay aud Philippine Islands yielding poison- 
ous juices, which, by concentration, produce 
a poison of considerable activity, and 
is sometimes employed by the ruder natives 
to render their weapons deadly. The most 
potent of these plants in Java are the 
Auchar, the Autiaria tuxicaria, a large forest 
tree, and the Chetek, Strychnos tiente, aolimb- 
ing shrub. In all these cases, the poison, 
even when fresh, is far less active than that 
9 



UPAS ANTIAB. 


UPPER MOMUED. 


ol tbf eobra snake, for the most powerful will 
take an hour to kill a dog, which the Tenom 
of the hooded snake would certainly accom- 
plish in half the time. To effect a fatal purpose, 
toOi it is necessary that the poisoned weapon 
should be left in the wound, and not with- 
drawn, so that the probability is that few 
human beiugs have ever lost their lives by 
means of these poisons. — Crawjurd Diction- 
ary ^ page 442. O' Shanqhnessy, page 579. 

UPAS ANTIAR. The Upas tree. 

AntiarUtoxicaria, Lesch. \ Ipo toxicaria, Pets. 
Upas tree, Eno. j Anchar, Malay. 

A native of Java, where it grows in the for- 
ests often over a hundred feet in height. It is 
the Upas tree of Java, anchar of the Malays, 
is the ipo toxicaria of Persoon, the Antiaris 
toxicaria of Leschenault. It w’as first de- 
scribed by Mr. Foerscb, a surgeon of tlie Dutch 
E. I. Co., in vol. i V. of Pennant’s 0(itlines(»f the 
Globe, and was then reprinted in the London 
Magazine for September 1785. Dr. Darwin 
celebrated it in poetry, where he says, 

“ Fierce in dread silence, on the blasted heath, 
Fell upas sits, the hydra-tree of death.” 

It is known in story as that tree under 
whose shadow none could exist, while 
its juice forms the well known upas antiar 
poison, the anchar of the Malays, with which 
the Javanese tip their little poisoned arrows. 
Dr. O’Shaughnessy mentions that the tree 
grows in Java in a valley filled with carbonic 
acid, into which it is therefore highly danger- 
ous to descend, and he supposes thnt this 
probably originated the stories as to the dead- 
ly infinence of the tree. The tree itself is 
often over 100 feet in heiglit, its bark pale, 
smooth, its leaves oval, coriaceous, hairy. The 
poison is prepared by mixing the gummy 
resin (into which the bitter viscous juice con- 
cretes) with the seed of the Capsicum frutes- 
cens and various other aromatics. This poison 
at first acts as a purgative emetic, then as a 
narcotic, causing death by violent fits <»f te- 
tanic convulsions. The Upas tiente pnismi 
of Java is different, being prepared from 
the juice of the Chetek, Strychnos tiente, a 
climbing shrub. Noxious as this poison is, it ).*«, 
when fresh, far less active than that of the 
cobra snake, as the most powerful will take 
an hour to kill a dog, which the venom of the 
hooded snake would certainly accomplish in 
half the time. To efifect a fatal purpose too, it 
is nece.ssary that the poisoned weapon should 
be left in the woundand not withdrawn, so that 
probably but few human beings have lost 
their lives by means of this poison. The 
arrows are small and slight, and are discharg- 
ed with accuracy from the sumpeton or blow- 
pipe, by the mouth. — Voigt, O' Shaughneesy , 
p. 579. Grawfurd Dictionary, p, 442, £ 7 ig. 
Cyclop, WatherCe Voyage^ p, 165. 
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UP ARA VARA. Tel. Tam. A labouriiig 
race in the south of India, the men 
erect walls and make mortar with mud for 
building ; the women bring wet mud, mortar, 
stones, and bricks, mix and grind mortar. 
Men’s implements are the guddapara or crow- 
bar, the mamotee.phaora, or hoe; women make 
baskets and tattoo figures on the arms of 
hindoo women. Sea Uperawandlu. 

UPA8HA. See Vidya. 

UPASUA. Schools or colleges of the Yati 
or Jain teachers. 

UPATISSO. See Mahomedaiiism. 

UPATJU KARANA. Sans. From a, and 
patra, a worthy person, and kiee, to do. 

UPA-VFDA. Of these religious books of 
the hindoos, there are four, the Ayush, 
Medicine ; Gandharva, Music ; the Dhaiuish, 
Warfare ; and the Sthapatya, Mechanics. 
The third Upa-veda was composed by Viswa- 
mitra, and treats of the fabrication and use 
of arms and implements handled in war by 
the Chatriya tribe. — Tkornas' Prinsep, See 
Veda, Vidya, Pritivi, Mahabharata. 

UPA-VIT. Sans. The thread or cord 
worn by the three classes of hindus over the 
left shoulder and under the right arm, and 
worn also by the five Kansaia or artizaii 
races. It is called Zandiain in Telugoo and 
Punal in Tamil. See lliiidno ; Jandiain ; 
Dwaita ; Upanainam ; Zaiuiyam. 

UPaUN 1 Tabeniiemontana corotia- 

ria. See Tui^iar, 

UPFl. Malay. The outer envelop of 
the stem of the pinangor Areca culecliu palm, 
below the bunches of fruit. It is used in the 
Archipelago for tnnkiiig sifters (timba), for 
packing goods, making torches, fkc. 

UPlilNDRA. See Inscriptions. 

UPERAWANDLU. Tel. Dravidian peo- 
i pie, who, along with the VVadra-wandlu, or 
I Waddar race, are employed in digging tanks, 
salt-making, and road-making. See Upvia- vara, 
i UPI, or O'ldapi. See' India. 

! UPLA, also Upli. Hind. Cakes of dried 
! cow'dung used as fuel 

UPLAND GEOllGIA, or Short stapled 
cotton. See Cotton. 

UPO’OAKI. Sans. Kasella cordifolia 
La7n, b. alba, Linn . ; Eheede ; Roxb, 

UPOOR. A tree in Bel uchistan, supposed 
to be the Zizyphus jujuba. 

UPPAlllNTA. Tel, Cardiospermum hali- 
cacabum, Linn, 

UPPER ASSAM. The upper part 6f the 
valley of the Brahmaputra river. See Assam, 
India. 

UPPER INDIA, a name applied to modern 
Hindustan. 

UPPER MOMDND. Afghanistan. See 
Kabul, Khyber, Momund. 
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UPDPABPOPS. 
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UPPER NILE) the upper part of the river 
Nile. See Kush. 

UPPER NOBLE, ie the translation of the 
word Aryan. See Aryan. Hindu. 

UPPER PITI. See India. 

UPPER SELENGA. See Kalka. 

UPPER SIND. See Kelat, Kurracliee. 

UPPER TIBET. See Tibet. 

UPPl-CHETTU. Tel. Capparis sepiara, 
Linn, 

UPOORVATA. Sans. From a, priv. and 
poorva, unprecedented. 

UP-PATI. Sans. From ap, water, and pati, 
a lord. 

UPPU. Tam. Salt. 

UPPU PONNA, also Adavi-ponna. Tel. 
Rhizophora mucronata, Lam, 

UPPURAN. See Vidya. 

UPPU SANAGA. lEL. Cressa Indica, 
Retz,, so called from frequenting salt lands 
near the sea, where it has much tlio look of 
young cheniia, the Cicer arietiiium, or Bengal 
gram. 

UPPUTAH, the Malayalaname of a Mala- 
bar wood, which is hard, strong and heavy. 
It grows to about twelve feet Idgh, and ten 
inches in diameter. It is used by the native 
carpenters for the frames of boats, of coasting- 
vessels, and similar purposes, where strength 
is required. — Edyt^ Forests of Malabar and 
Canara. 

UPRADHANA. Sans. From a, priv. and 
pradhana, chief. 

UPS A R A. Sans. From ap, water, and sree, 
to go. — Ward, 


quently ^ected, and when seen a 

dense forest, it looks a very handsome bird. It 
is easily domesticated and dite about a room. 
Its long curved bill enables it to search for 
worms in the ground. It builds in holes 
in old walls. It is common in sonth* 
ern Asia during the cold season, and on the 
table-lands at all seasons, and is, to all appear- 
ance, a bird of fluttering and feeble flight, 
but it has repeatedly been observed, during 
its seasons of migration, at altitudes consider- 
ably above the limits of vegetation. On 
the western side of the Lanak pass, about 
16,500 feet, I saw a hoopoe, writes Major 
Cunningham, and at Momay (14,000 to 
15,000 feet elevation), under the lofty 
Donkia Pass in Northern Sikhim, in the 
month of September, Dr. J. D. Hooker 
observed, “ birds flock to the grass about Mo- 
may ; larks, finches, warblers, abundance 
of sparrows (feeding on the yak droppings), 
with occasionnlly the hoopoe ; and waders, 
cormorants, and wild ducks, were sometimes 
seen in the streams, but most of them were 
migrating South.'*— Dr. J. D, Hooker^ Himm, 
Journ. Cunningham' s Ladah, 

UPUPA NIGllIPENNIS. Gouli>. 

U. Minor, Sykes^ Jerdon. | U. Senegaleosis, Myth. 
Iludlmd, Hind, j Koiidah pitta, T*L. 

Kukudeu guwa, Tel. j Indian Hoopoe 

The Indian hoopoe is found throughout 
India : it builds in old walls and cats insects. 

UPURAJITA. Beno. Hinp., also Kowa- 
titi. Hind. Clitoria ternatea. The word is 
Saiis.from a, and parajita, to conquer. — Ward 


UPSALA. See Basant. Sacrifice. 

UPSAUASA. See Apsarasa. Sati. 

UPUCUTI, a bush common in Malabar ; it 
contains a very tenacious juice, which is used 
for sealing letters. — Aus. Mat. Med, page 
204. 

UPU-DALA. Hort. Mal. Ruellia ringens. 

UPU-NATNAM. Sans, literally the added 
eye, the second birth of the hindus, on the 
assumption of the sacred string, the Zandiaiu 
in Tel, Puna), Tam. See Upa-vit. 

UPOPA EPOPS* Linn, Upupa Indica, 
Bodgs, 

Hoopoe, End. I Hudhud, Hind. 

ETTO^ jEpops, Gr, Lat. 1 Xat-kuto, Sind. 

The ‘ Hoopoe,* of Europe, Asia and Africa, 
is a common win ter- visitant in Lower Bengal, 
but is generally replaced by a nearly afiined 
race in upper Hindustan and south India. This 
bird was often alluded to by Greek and Latin 
authors, and Ovid makes Tereus be transform- 
ed into it. It belongs to the Upupidss, a 
family of Insessoriai or perching birds. 
Its long crest of parallel rows of white, 
yellowish) brown and black featherS) ie fre- 
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UPWA. Hind. Avenafatna. 

UQEEQA. Arab. A sacrificial rite 
amongst the Arab mahomedans, consisting of 
an offering to God on the chiitthee or chillab^ 
the fortieth day after delivery, of one, if a girl, 
or two he-goats, if a boy. — I/erk. 

UQIQ. Hind. Cornelian, written Akeek. 

UQtQ UL-BAHAR. Hind. Mocha stone. 

UQQALL-BAH AR. Canna Indica, Linn. 

UR, of the Chaldees, lies between the 
eastern confluents of the Chaboras and 
Tigris. The tract of country first occupied 
by the Chaldeans was the mountainous 
district of the Chasdim, or Cbalybes, in 
Central Armenia, a little way northward qf 
Erz-Rum. We also find traces of this people 
in the names given to different places at inter- 
vals westward of the source of the Euphrates, 
as far ns the banks of the Haly.s, and like- 
wise in Babylonia, a part of which, togetheir 
with the whole tract of country lying between 
the rivers, was designated Chaldea by some 
of the oldest writers, and more particularly 
by Berosus, who speaks of a great resort in 
Babylon of the people inhabiting Chaldea. 
II 



URALI. 


UBAON. 


iStiRbo speaks of the Okraiybes, Mosyncsa, 
and 'mentions that the fornier were then 
oalied Chakleaiie. {Strubo, xl. pp. 528, 529.) 
This people, or rather the 3<ibeati followers 
of Cosh, are to be distinguished from those 
descendauts of Sbem who, at a later period, 
occupied part of the mountaiiis of Assyria 
and the country westward of the river Tigris, 
and to whoiUi though perhaps erroneously, 
the Chaldean name has been more particularly 
applied. The earlier kings of Babylonia are 
designated Chaldeans — (See FragMents from 
Afmlodonu^ Synoellus^ and others^ pp. 30, 
56, 67.) Ill Ptolemy’s time, the name 
Chaldea was evidently applied to a tract of 
country touching the south-western extremity 
of old Babylonia, and extending from thence 
to the Persian Gulf along both sides of the 
Shatt-ul-Arab, and therefore including some 
of the territory lying eastward of Ur of the 
Chaldeea In this section of the country, 
Ptolemy places the towns and cities of 
Shuuda, Kahacharta, Slialata, Atha, and 
Teredon, all on or near the river, whilst in- 
wards from thence were situated Chumara, 
Bethara, Beramba, and Orchoe. Instead of 
these places we now find the modern city of 
Basrah and the towns of Diwaiiiyeh, Imam. 
Alii Lamiuiii, Sernavah, Kut, 8uk-el. 
Shuyukh, Mujayah, Kuruah, Girdelaii, 
Zabeid, Mohammarah, Waist, and Kut>el- 
Amarali. Having briefiy noticed the change 
ing lint its of ChalJea. it will be seen that the 
Cusbdiin territ<iry before mentioned (the 
Armeno-Chalybes of Pliny) formed but a 
small part. The ChaldeaiiH, and their 
neighbours the Tibareni, were subject to 
Armenia. Abraham was born in Ur of the 
Chaldees B.C. 2927, and in 2900 went to 
the south-western part nf Mesopotamia with 
his father, imniigratiiig B.C. 2877 into ' 
Canaan. — Bu?isen, Strabo, xii. p. 5b 5 j quoted 
by CoL Chesney, p. 92, See Abraliara, Terah. 

URA. Tel, belonging to a village. 

URA CREPITANS. Its elastic capsule 
bursts, and disperses its seeds, with a sharp 
report. 


URA NAKKERAi also Nakkera^ Tcl. 
Ximeuia Americana, Linn. The* fruit resem- 
bles in flavour the peach, 4ts does the kernel 
of the nut. The leaves alao smell like 
the common laurel, and probably contain 
prussic acid. In Masulipataiu and Guntur 
the ryots distinguish two kinds, this and a 
small stunted variety which graws in their 
fields, and which they say iiever attains a larger 
size. They use the bark medicinally for their 
cattle. 

UIIAN. Hind. Cmsalpinia sepiaria. 
URANIA GUIANENSiS. OneoftheMu- 
saoejB. See Dyes. 

URANIA SPECIOSA. Tr. 

Handsoino Urania, Kno. | Traveller’s tree, Eno. 
Uavenala, Madaoasoak. | Plantain loafed Palm ,, 

Tliis elegant tree, a native of Madagascar, is 
cultivated in India for ornament, and is to be 
seen in the Dekhan, in Madras, in Singapore, 
in Penang and Tenaaserim. Its short 
solid trunk resembles that of the palm 
tribe, but its leaves those of the plantain. 
It is well worthy of being cultivated, 
and in a border, or at the end of a walk, 
when growing, it forms a perfect screen. It 
bears a small fruit like the drupe of a plantain, 
which is of a bluish colour. The juice of this 
plant has the property of rendering water or 
milk, either hot or cold, mucilaginous, with- 
out ttlteriiig the taste, colour, or smell of the 
liquid in its former state. Butter-milk and 
water is often thickened with the juice of this 
plant, and then sold as an unadulterated arti- 
cle of the richest and best description. It is 
propagated by seed and suckers, and fifteen feet 
space should be allowed between each tree. 
Its banana like leaves spring in a beautiful- 
ly imbricated fashion, from the two oppo- 
site sides only of the stem, the whole tree 
spreading its leaves out and forming a semi- 
circular head representing a gigantic open 
fan. — Roxburgh- Collin givood. Riddell. Ma- 
son, 

URANKI GADDA. Tel. Poa nutans, 
Retz, 

URANUS. See Hindu. 


URAD. Hind. Phaseolus radiatus, also URAON is alike the name and the 
P. Roxburghii. language of the Urya people; it is an un- 

URA KAKARA. Tel, Momordica cha- cultivated idiom, and contains many roots 
rantia, Linn. and forms belonging to the Kol dialects, and 

URA: KANDA. also Patikanda. Tel. Arnm so many Dravidian roots of primary import- 
campanulatum, syn. of Amorphophallus cam- ance, that it is considered by Dr. Caldwell 
ponnlatus, Rozb. as having originally been a member of the 

CRA KANUJU NALIKA, also Budu Dravidian famUy of languages. The Uraoii, 
muru. Tel. Celtis (Sponia) orientalis, Linji. according to their own traditions, were 
URAL ICOUNTAINS. See India. driven across the Sone by the intrusion 

UHALA. TAMARA. Tam. Maleal* loni- into their native land of Qangetio hindus, 
diumsuftruticoeum, (7%. and ultimately settled in Chota Nagpur! 

URALI, a branch of the Irular race on the the country of the Kol tribe of Munda or 
Neilgherries. See Eruiar ; Kurumbar ; India. Ho. At a later period, hindus spread into 
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ibtfi twrritoi^; reduced. Ihe more ' olTtlizcd 
Uiaon to flUevery) drove the wilder Kol into 
revpUr and eventually' forced them to migrate 
to the southward and eastward into the land 
of theBhuian. The more northerly of the 
eastern emigrants passed out into the low 
country, and mixing with the Bhumij and 
Bhuian natives, formed the class of Tamaria. 
The more southerly moved into Singbhum 
and Koleban, living at peace with the Bhuian 
pre-occupants, until the intrusion of hindus 
from Marwar, who first leagued with the 
Bhuian against the Kol and then with the Kol 
against the Bhuian, and finally appropriat- 
ed Singbhum, leaving Kolelisan or Ho-desh* 
am to the Kol or Ho, as the southern tribe 
call themselves, llemnants of the Kol are 
still found to the northward in Ghota Nag- 
pur, and they appear to be also spread to tho 
northwards towards Rajrnahal. The nomadic 
Sonthal tribe appear to be very widely spread. 

It is found in Chota Nagpur andiu the skirts 
and valleys of the Kajmahal hills ; it is enu- 
merated by Mr. Stirling in his list of the 
tribes of Cuttack, and according to Captain 
Sherweli, its range is from Cuttack through 
Chota Nagpur to Rewa, thus embracing the 
territory of both divisions of the eastern Viu- 
dyan races. 

The Uraou and the Male or Rajmahali 
dialects are still closer to the Gond and south 
Dravidian than the proper Kol. The Male and 
Uraou languages are mainly Dravidian, and 
it la remarkable that although the Male are 
now confined to the N, E. extremity of the 
Vindhya, where the Ganges washes and bends 
round the chain, and are separated from the 
south Dravidian nations by the Kol, their lan- 
guage is more Dravidian than the Kol itself. 
The explanation is probably to be fouud in the 
circumstance of the Uraou and Male having 
originally formed an uninterrupted extension 
of the Gond tribes and dialects that extended 
from the Godavery to the north extremity of 
the Vindhya. Physically the Kol and Male- 
Uraon are Ultra- Indian more than Dravidian, 
and the occupation of the Eastern Vindhya and 
hills on the opposite side of the Gange tic valley, 
by Ultra-Indians, implies that the valley it- 
self was at one time possessed by the same 
race,— -the simplest oonclusion is that the Kol 
were an extension^ of the ancient Ultra-Iudo- 
Dravidian population of the lower Ganges, 
and of the highlands on its eastern margin. 
The Ho language differs so little in phono- 
logy aird glossary from the Munda, Bliumij 
and Sonthal, that Captain TiekeU’s account of 
its grammar may be taken as that of the 
Kol language generally; 

The Khond language of Gumsur appears to 
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be merely a dialecfc'of theO(m&-^C)bf.Z!alton. 
Mr. Logan inJl In, Arch. See Jndia» Kq). - 

URATMANIS. Mal. Liquorice root. 

URAVADA CHETTU. Tel. Brugmera 
parviflora, IF. <5s A., also Rhizophora parvi- 
flora, Roxb. 

UR-BHUI. Tel, also called Ur-bhui- 
wanlu, are mercenary soldiers who serve 
native sijvereigns. They are never found iu 
the ranks of the British army. There are a 
few of them iu every large town in the 
peninsula of India. Thoir name is of Telugii 
origin, and means town-bhui. 

URBUL. Hind. Ficus Roxburghii. 

URCEOLA ELASTICA. Roxb. 

Vahea gummifera, Roxb. I Tabernaamontana elastf* 
I ca, Sp. 

India-rubber tree, Enq. | Caout-chouc Vino, Eno. 

In Sumatra and Fulo Penang, this large 
woody climber yields caoutchouc of the finest 
quality in great abundance. Dr. Hooker meor 
tions that a plant which grows in the forests 
east of Chittagong, the milk of which flows 
in a continuous stream resembling caoutchouc, 
is probably the Urceola elastica, which yields 
India-rubber. The milky juice of the plant 
oozes out from wounds made in the bark; on 
exposure an elastic coagulum separates from 
a watery liquid ; the coagulum is caoutchouc 
or India-rubber. — Roxb. As. Res. p. U6. Voigt. 
O'Shaughnesspi p. 449. Hooker. Him. Jour, 
vol. II. p. 350. See Jintawan. 

UR i^ESA. See India. 

UIPDH. Hind. Pbaneolu.s radiatus, Masi^ 

URD’HA-BAHU.Sans. From urdha,abavc^ 
and bahu, the arm, a sect of ascetic hinduB, 
solitary mendicants, who extend one or both 
Arms above their heads till they remain, of 
themselves thus elevated. In some of the creeds 
of the hindus personal privation and torture 
is of great efficacy, and the Urd’ ha- bahu arc 
individuals who, urged by credulity or kna*^ 
very, have adopted this mode of distorting 
their limbs. They also close the fist untU 
the nails grow through the hand. They sub» 
sist on alms : many go naked, but some wear 
a wrapper stained with ochre. — Wilson, 

URDHA-NARISHWARA. Sans. From 
ardha, half ; naree, woman ; and ishwara, a 
god. 

URDHA-RAT’HI. Sans. From ardha^, 
half, and rat’hi, a charioteer. 

URDHA-SHLOKA. Sans. From ardha, 
half, and shloka, a verse. 

URDU. Taet. Hind, literally a cama 
the term given to the new tongue generally 
styled Hindustani, which originated in the 
moghul camp at Delhi. 

URD-ES-SHEBA. The Saba district in 
Arabia. See Saba. 
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veqtjsea indica. 

‘ URELA-TAMARA. Malkal. lonidium 
BufTruticosum, Ging. 

UREN. Malbal. Urena sinnata, Eheede. 

URENA LOBATA.Roxb. iii. 182. 

Ban ochrA, Bbno. Hind. Kat-sai-nai, Burm. 
Kangya ; Kaoguya, Ben. Uren, Maleal. 

Wet-khy£opai-uai, Piliya, Tel 

Burm. Talia mankena, 

This malvaceous plant, as also U. ainuata, 
are common in most parts <>f India, and along 
the coasts of Amherst and Tenasserim ; the 
bark of U. lobata yields a strong and tolerably 
fine substitute for flax. It is an niinual, 
flowering in December, but though in 
other respects resembling Triiimfetta, the 
flower is of a light pinkish colour, and the 
capsules are a little larger than those of 
Triumfetta lobata, and differ still more in their 
presenting from three ti> five grooves, mark- 
ing the detriscence, or the number of valves 
or parts of which the capsule is composed ; 
but ill other respects the two plants appear 
alike to ordinary observation, and alike also 
as to the value of their fibre. They are 
both generally found growing together, and 
are two of the most plentiful weeds which are 
to be found in Pegu. They take possession 
of all ground recently cleared of tree jungle 
about Rangoon, and extend without interrup- 
tion to the Pegu and Tounghoo districts, but 
become scarce, or only occasionally met with 
in the Prome and Tharawaddy districts. 
This plant is the pest of Rangoon and its 
neighbourhood, springing up spontaneously 
wherever the jungle is cleared, and rapidly 
forming a dense mass of luxuriant vegetation. 
The fibre is manufactured by simple macera- 
tion, and afterwards beating the stalks. Very 
good * gunny* has been made from it, and it is 
believed that the fibre might, if treated 
with due care and skill, prove valuable. Any 
quantity of the plant may be had for the 
mere trouble of gathering it. — McClelland- 
Royle. Fh- pL Roxb. FL hid. Maion, Tenas- 
strim, 

URFALAYURI. Duk. Cicca disticha, 
LinUj properly Harfaleuri, or Harphareuri, 
URGHANDAB, a river 250 miles long, ris- 
ing in the Hazareh mountains, about lat. 33^ 
loo. 67°, and runs south-westerly to 25 miles 
past Kandahar ; then westerly in the remainder 
of its course, and falls into the Helmuud river, 
where it is crossed 12 miles from Kandahar. It 
is ordinarily about 40 yards wide, from two 
to three feet deep, and fordable ; but in inunda- 
tions becomes much increased. The greater 
part of its water is drawn off to fertilize the 
country. 

URGINEA INDICA. Wight, syn. of 
Scilla Indica, Roxb-, the jungly-piaz of the 
Concans. 


UBORA. 

URGUJJA. Hind. A yellowiBh coloured 
perfumed powder, made of several scented in- 
gredients, sandal wood,wood aloes, rose water, 
attar of roses, civet cat perfume, and oil of jes- 
samine. — Hej'klots, 

URGUNJ, the old capital of Kharasm, is 
the Urvan of the Vendidad. 

URHAll. Hind. Cytisus cajaii. 

URI KULURU KRADU. Tam. Sir J.E. 
Tennent (vol. 2, p. 468) gives this as the 
Tamil name of a musical mollusc of Ceylon, 
and which be surmises to be Littorina loevis, 
or Cerithium palu.stre. The Tamil for crying 
shell, however, is Kuchil podu-kira kiliujul. 

URI. Tel. Oryza sativa, un husked 

rice. 

URL Hind, Caesalpinia sepiaria. 

URI AM. Assam. Audrachne trifoliata, 

Roxb, 

URIMEDA. Sans. Vachellia Farnesiana. 
URIMIDI or Uru mitti, or Ulimidi. Tel. 
Crataeva Roxburghii. 

URINARIA INDICA. Bgrm. the Phyl- 
lanthus niniri, Linn, There are two varie- 
ties of this, U. erecta and U. spinosa, Burm, 
URINJI. Maleal. Sapindus laurifolius, 
VahL 

URISHA. SeeIndra. 

U KIT' MAN 1 S. Malay. Glycyrrhiza 

glabra, Linn, 

UR J DON, a small river of Hameerpoor. 
URJUN. Urjuna or Urjun-sadra. Ddk, 

I Terminalia alata, Peutaptera arjuna. Urju- 
na Bark is the astringent bark of Terminalia 
alata. — Beng, 7’4. p- 220, 

URKA. Beng. and Hind. Asclepias 
gigantea. 

URKAN. Arab. Lawsonia inermis. 
Henna. 

URK-I-SHORA, pBRS. Nitric acid. 
URK-I-GANDaK. Sulphuric acid. 
URK-I-NAMAK. Hydrochloric acid. 
UUKUR. Hind. Rhus vernicifera. 

URLU. Tel. uohueked rice, the grain of 
Oryza sativa, Linn, 

URMENA. Arab. Sal ammoniac. 
URMUK, a product of the Kashmir looms 
resembling strong nankin. 

URMUL. Hind. Ficus Roxburghii. 

UR.V, alsoUrni, Hind. Csssalpinia sepiaria. 
URN, also Urni of Kaghan. Corylus lacera, 
the hazel. 

URN KANIJ NALIKA. Tel. Celtis 
orientalis, Linn, 

UROMYCES ? See Fungi. 

UROONA. Sans, the dawn. See Aruna. 
UROONA. Beng. and Hind. Bubia cordi- 
folia. 

UROOS or Utaroflha. Sans. Adhatoda 
vasica, 

UHORA, a mahomedan tribe on either 
U 14 
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UROSTIQMA BBLIOIOSUM. 

side of the Indus, south of Kalabagh and 
around Multan. 

URRANKI GADDI. Tel. Poa nutans, 
Rett. R, i. 335. 

URS or Ooroos. Arab, oblations, of- 
ferin^vs to a saint, tlie anniversary of whose 
death is called his Ooroos, as Kadir WuU ki 
Ooroos, the festival day of Kadir the saint. 

UROSTIGM A ^GEIROPHYLLUM. Mio. 
syn. of Ficus infectorin, Willde. 

UROSTIGM A ARNOTTIANUM. Mio. 

Kappootoo.bo.gass, Singh. 

Grows in the hot drier parts of Ceylon. It 
is not Ficus kicida. — Thw. En. PL Zeyl p. 
264. 

UROSTIMMA BENGHALENSE. Mig. 

Ficus Bengalensis, Linn. | F. Inclica, Linn. 

Maba-nooga-gass, Singu. 

Grows all over India, and in the hotter parts 
of Ceylon, probably not indigenous. — Thw, 
En. PL Zeyl. p. 265. See Ficus Indica. 
UROSTiGMA ELASTICUM. Mio. 

Kusneer, Beno. | Elastic-gum tree, Eng. 

UROSTIGMA CEYLONENSE. Mio. 
Ficus iufectoria, Willd. I U- Tjakela, Mig, 

U. scgeiropbylluTu, Mig. \ U. Coyloiiense, „ 
Kirri-palla-gaas, Sin OH. 

Common in Ceylon up to au elevation o^ 
2000 feet. The Singhalese sometimes us^ 
the bark «»f the tree instead of the areca nut> 
to chew with their betel leaf. — Thw. En. PL 
Zeyl. p, 265. 

UROSTIGMA LACCIFERUM. Mio. syn. 
of Ficus laccifera, Roxb. 

UROSTIGMA MYSORENTSE. Mio. 

Ficus Mysorensis, Roth. | Ficus citrifolia, WiHd. 
Booncoga^gass. Singh. 

A tree of the peninsula of India, not uncom" 
mon in Ceylon up to an elevation of 2000 
feet. — Thrv. En. PL Zeyl. p. 265, 
UROSTIGMA NITIDUM, Mio, Ficus 
nitidu, Thunb. ; W. Ic. ; Rh. 

UROSTIGxMA PISIFERUM. Mio. Ficus 
nitida. — Thunb. ; W, Ic. ; Rk. 
UROSTIGMA RELIGIOSUM. Mio. 


Ficus rcligiosa, Linn, 

Bo-Tree, Anglo-Singh. Pippula, SansC' 

PipalTrce, Anglo-Hind. Bo, Bo-gaha ; 

Ashwertha, Bkno. Bo-gass, Singh 

Ani-pipal, Bombay. Arasam maram, Tam, 

Holy-fig tree, Eng. Roya-manu, Tkl 

Pipal, Hind. Raghi, 

Arealu, Malbal, , 


The holy fig tree or pipul tree is to be seen 
in ail parts of India. It is much admired by 
Europeans for its elegant form and tbr 
constant movement of its leaves. It Is the bo 
tree of the Singhalese budd'bista, and is to be 
met with in that island wherever there is 
or has been a buddhist temple, but th< 
most famous bo-tree is at the temple a 
Anarajapura. It was grown from a cutting 


uRsus,;, 

sent from Hindustan, and in A. D. 1800 it will 
be 2200 years old. It is held in great estima- 
tion by Singhalese buddhists. Tbe Bo-tree is 
to be seen throughout India, but the frequen- 
cy of F. religiosa and F. Indica depends very 
much on the proportion of hindus among the 
population. In some parts, where the latter 
is almost entirely raabomedan, these trees are 
very rare, even allowing for differences of 
dimsite.-^Thwaites. Roxb. Powell Flor, Andh. 
i^tewavL 

UROSTIGMA RETUSUM. Mio. 

Cr, nitidum, Mig, j F. nitida, Thunb 

U. ovoideum, F. benjaminoa, Roxb. 

U. piaiferum, „ F. pallida, Wall. 

'icua retusa, Linti. , 

A frequent tree in India and common in 
:he Central Province of Ceylon up to an ele- 
vation of 5000 feet.— r/iM?. E7i. PL Zeyl. p 
265. 

UROSTIGMA T’JAKELA. Mig. syn, of 
'icus iufectoria, Willde. 

UROSTIGMA TOME NTOSUxM. Mio. 

Ficus tomentosa, Ro.xb.t IValp.y /. c. 

A tree of India and Ceylon.— Eiu PI, 
Zeyl. p- 265. 

UROSTIGMA TJIELA. Mio. 

Ficus tjiela, Roxb, F. amplissima, Linn. 

F. Indica, Lim. Syst. 

Veg. 922. 

Datira, Mahr. I Ichi maraiM, Tam. 

Eichie raaram, Tam, | 

A tree of India, common on the Bombay 
side, in ravines of the ghats, but not on open 
forest land. There is a noble specimen of 
this tree in the Royal Botanic Garden, Ceylon, 
whose branches spread over an area of ground 
120 yards in diameter.— W. Ic, Wight. 
Thw. En. PI. Zeyl. p. 265. 

UROSTIGMA WIGHTIANUM. Mio. 

U. perseaefolium, Mig. 

Common in the Central Province of Cey- 
lon up to an elevation of 5000 feet,— 

En. PL Zeyl, p, 265. 

UJIRNI. Hind, also Urrvi. Panj. Corylus 
colurna, Linn. 

URSANIKUN. Arab. Arsenic. 

URSH. Pers. The 9tli heaven of the 
mabomedans. 

URSUS. Tbe bear, a genus of the carnivor- 
ous mammalia, the following species of which 
occur in America and Asia : — 

U. americanuB. Black Bear of America. 

U. arctos. Brown Bear of Europe. 

U. ferox. Grisly Bear of the Rocky Mountains. 
U. isabellinus. Brown Bear of India. 

XJ. labiatUB. Black Bear of India. 

U. malayanus, of AsBain to Borneo. 

U. maritimus, or Polar Bear, 

U. syriacus of Syria. 

U. tibetanus. Black Bear of Himalayas. 



URSUS ISABELLINOS. 


URT'HABHEDA. 


Tlic following are synonyms of the bear. 


Bear, 

Dub, 

Dob. 

Arktosr, 

Rich, 


Enq. 
Ar. 

Ethiop. Heb. 
Greek. 
Hind. 


Ursiis, 

Kiksha, 

Deep, 

Karadi, 

Giidelgu, 


Latin. 

Sans. 

Pers. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


The genus Uraus, of the mammalia, is a plan- 
tigrade animal, of which four Indian species 
are known, viz., U. Isabellinua of Horsfield ; 


U. labiatus of Blainville ; U. Malay ensia of 
Baffles; and U. Tibetanusof Cuvier. U. Isabel- 
linua is, according to Gray, the U. Syriucas of 
Hemprich and Ehrenberg, and is that known 
to Himalayan sportsmen as the Brown, Red, 
Yellow, White, Gray, Silver or Snow bear, or 
Tibetan Snow bear, and the Harput of Kasli- 
mir, for it inhabits Tibet and the snowy re- 


gions of the Himalaya, and high Central 
Asia generally. 

Ursns labiatus of Blainville is found all 


over India, Ceylon and Assam, and is the 
Bnllu or Beech. It has received several scien- 
tific synonyms, attaching it to the genera Bra- 
dypus and Melurus, and its’namea in Fhiglish, 
Five-fingered Sloth, Sloth Bear, and Ursine 
Sloth, have corresponded. It is readily 
domesticated. When wild it lives o)i roots 
and honey. 

Ursus Malayanus occurs in Arakan, Malay 
peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and in In- 
do-Chinese countries generally. 

U. Tibetanus, the Black Bear of Himala- 
yan sportsmen, inhabits the forest region of 
the Himalaya, and is very rare in Tibet, 
though met with in its eastern forests. It 
seems identical with U. Isabellinus. — Blylh. 
Cat, See Mammalia ; Prochilns ; ITrsns. 
URSUS ISABELLINUS. Horsf. ; Blylh 


U, Syiiacus, Ilempr. 


Snow Bear, Eno. Silver Bear, Eng. 

Brown Bear, ,, Barf-ka reetch, Hind. 

Red Bear, „ Bhalu, ■ ,, 

Yellow Bear, „ Har-pu^, Kasiim. 

Gray Bear, „ Drin-mor, IjAdak. 

The brown bear inhabits the Himalaya 
mountains, but Dr. Adams says its distribu- 
tion is not so general as that of the black 
species, Helarctos Tibetanus, which is spread 
over the whole extent of the lower ranges of 
the Indian Himalaya, whereas the brown 
bear is confined to districts, and prefers high 


and rugged mountains near the confines of 
perpetual snow, and nowhere is its fancy 
better gratified than among the noble chains 
which surround Cashmere, especially the 
secluded glens, such as the Wurdwun valley 
and its offshoots. Bears were at one time very 
abundant there, but every year shows marked 
diminution in their numbers, so that, before 
long, we may expect to hear of the almost 
complete extermination of the species in the 
Cashmere ranges, Dr. Adams says that if 
1C 


not a variety, it is certainly very closely allied 
to that of Europe, Northern Asia, and Arctic 
America. In Asia the bear of Siberia and 
the Altai, U. arctos, is called the brown bear ; 
but this species is said to frequent the 
Himalayas only. Dr. Horsfield named it Ursiis 
isabellinus from a single skin brought from 
Nepal, but in colour two specimens are 
seldom exactly alike. — Drs. Adams, Jerdon- 
URSUS LABIATUS. Blain. ; Biyth.FAl 

Bradypiis iirsiniis, Shaw. ) Melursus lybicus, Meyer, 


Kaddi, Karaddi, Can. Blinln, Hind. 

Beech, Duk- Banna, Kol. 

Sloth Bear, Eno* Aswail, Mahr. 

Indian Black Bear, ,, Kikslia, Sans. 

Horse shoe Bear, ,, Karadi, TaM. 

Yerid, Gondi. Elngu, Tel. 


This bear has a white V shape mark on 
its breast ; it iiiliabits Ceylon and all British 
India and Kashmir. It lives on fruits, seeds, 
honey, and ants. It is easily tamed, taught to 
sliow antics, and is led about to be exhibited. 
— Jerdon, p, 77. 

URSUS MALAY.VNUS. 

IL enryspiliis, ( Malayan Bear. 

This is perfectly identical in Borneo, Java, 
Assam, Arakan, Tenasserim, &c. — Wallace. 

URSUS SEWALENSIS. A fossil bear, 
discovered by Sir F. T. Cautley in the 
Sewalik Hills. 

URSUS TIBETANUS. F. Cuv. 

U. torqiiatus, SJiinz U. ferox, llobinson* 
Helarctos tibetanus, 

Adams. 


Bhalu ; Bhalak, Bkno. I IlimHlayan Black bear. 
Tlioin, Bhot. I Soiia, Lepcii. 

The black bear’s favourite haunts are in 
the woods and jungles of tlie lesser ranges 
of the Hinndayas, where it lies all day, to 
issue forth at night fall and feed in fields and 
gardens. The black bear is not uncommon 
along the foot of the barrier-chains of 
Cashmere, and during the fruit season may 
be found in the valley, where its depredations 
among the apple, walnut, and mulberry trees, 
are well known, and whole crops of Indian 
corn are sometimes completely destroyed 
by these unwelcome intruders. -Although 
Said to attack sheep at times, this species is 
eminently a vegetable feeder, and so expert 
in climbing trees, that it may frequently be 
seen on the topmost branches, standing erect, 
and seizing the branches with its fore-paws. — 
Adams. 

URTENYSA, Arab. Cyclamen Europae- 
um, W. 

URT’HABHEDA. Sans, From arthai and 
bheda, separation. 
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URTICACEiE. URTICA CRENULATA. 


. URTH ANJAN, a form of divination 
amongst Indian matiomedans. 

URTICA. A genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order known as Nettle plants or 
Nettle worts. It is a genns of the order 
Urfcicacese, some of the species are gigantic 
and with intense stinging powers. They 
yield valuable fibres from their stems, which 
are employed in the manufacture of fine linen. 
FiU'tune tells us that on the ishiiid of Cbu.saii, 
there is a sfiecies of Urtica, both wild and culti- 
vated, whicli grows about three or four feet in 
height, and produces a strony; fibre in the 
hark, which is prepared by tlie natives and 
sold for the purpose of luakiiig ropes and 
cables. Hemp is cultivateii iti the provinces 
north of the .Meilintr, but the )>1 oit also grows 
in Fuhkien; the grass cloth made from it is not 
so much used for common dresse.s as cotton 
.and silk. There nre three Chinese jjlants 
which produce a fibre made into cloth kuovvn 
.as giuss cloth, viz,, the Cannabis sutiva, or 
bemp, at Canton, the IJrtica iiivi-^a, a .s[)ecies 
of nettle grown about Sm^liam, and the Sida 
tiliaefolia, near Tieu-tsin-fu. 

URTiCACKilt^. The nettle triije of j>lunts 
are trees, shrubs or herbs, about 300 species 
of which are known to occur in the East 
Indie.s in the following IG genera, viz.: — 

59 Urtica, I 2 Tropins, | 21 Proeri.s 

1 Parieraria, | 11 Bo?hrneria, 1 Aiitiari.s, 

2 Conocenha- 1 Cannabi-, 1 Broussou#- 

Ills, 13 Morus, tia, 

1^7 Fi(ju8, 1 Tiopurandra, 1 Dostoiiia, 

14 Artocarpua, 2 Biitia, 1 FpicarpuruK. 

Many of the.se plants are lactescent. The 
genera Urtica, Bmhmeria, and Cannabis, all 
furnish ri.seful fibres ;the genu.s Morns, the 
edible mulberry, and its leaves are the favour- 
ite fruit of species of silkworm ; the bark 
of the BroussoneLia is manufactured into a 
strong paper material ; the genera Ficu.s and 
Artocarpus, the fig-trees and jack-trees, yield 
edible fruits. The cow- tree belongs to tliis 
natural order, and apparently to tlie genus Bre- 
siinurn. When wounded, a milky nutritious 
juiceis discharged in such aVmndance as to ren- 
der it an important object to the poor natives 
in whose country it grow.s. It is described by 
Humboldt as being peculiar to the Cordil- 
leras of the coast of Caracas, particularly 
from Barbula to the lake of Maracaybo, 
near the village of San Mateo, and in the 
vicinity of Caucagua, three days’ journey 
east of Caracas. In these places it bears 
tlie name of Palo do Vaca, or Arbol de Leche, 
and forms a fine tree resembling the Star- 
Apple of the West Indies. Species of Urtica 
and Girardinia abounds on the Neilgher- 
ries and other localities, and yield a 
long and silky fibre like the true Rheea or 
Chinai grass. The two plants of the Urticacese 
17 


that grow on the Noilgherries are the Urtica 
heterophylla or common Neilgherry nettle, and 
the Girardinia Lescheuaultiana of Dr. Wight’s 
leones, a superior kind of nettle yielding a 
very fine strong fibre. The latter plant grows 
in abundance on the Auamallay range, 
and ill great quantities at the foot of the 
Cooriour ghaut, at a level of only 1000 feet 
above the sea. In the Sikkim Himalaya 
tiio fibres of some of the various nettles are 
twisted for bowstrings, others as thread for 
sewing and weaving ; while many nettles are 
eaten raw and in soups, especially the numerous 
little succulent species. When preparing for 
the Great Exhibition of 1859, Dr. James Tay- 
lor named several plants in Bengal adapted for 
tlie manufacture of textile fabrics. A specie.^ 
of Urtica, of whose fibres the much admired 
gra.ss-cloth of China is made, is cultivated in 
Rung[)ore ; and either it, or an allied species, 
tlie Rheea, l.s grown in Assam and Cachar, and 
the Bet-ya and Nw^ay-bet-ya of Burmah, are 
.species of British Burmah — lioxb. Hooker 
Him. Jour, vol. I. 293. Vovjt, Jut, Rep, 
Exh. 1851. Iloyh Fib, Flanfs. Fortune. Wil- 
liam's Middle Kingdom, IJog^ Veget. Kingd, 
See Cow-tree. Madura tinctoria. Urtica inter- 
rupta. China grass. Decaschistia crotonifolia. 
B(C h m e r ia . Gi rar d i n i a. 

UliriCA ARGENTEA is a nettle of the 
Society Islands, the fibres of which are con- 
verted into cord. 

URTICA CRENULATA. Roxb. hi. 591. 
Ch<»r-pat.tj, BenO. I Mialim-tna .SlKKUr. 

I Daoim-shaitan Timor ? ? 

A gigantic .stinginir nettle, a native of the 
hills and valleys on the east of Beni^al, at Luc- 
kipore, Puridua Hills, and Assam. Dr. Hooker 
nieiition.s that where the ground i.s swampy, 
dwarf bandanas abound, with this gigantic 
nettle. It has an erect shrubby stem, with 
oblong acute leaves, having the margins 
crenulate or slightly dentate, botli sides alike, 
the bark armed with acute burning hairs. 
The sting produces great pain, extending to 
the arm- pit ; abates after two or three days, 
but does not disappear entirely for nine days. 
Major Hannay says of this and another 
gigantic stinging nettle, that they afford a 
quantity of fine white fibre, but apparently of 
no great strength, and, by report, not very 
lasting. Some of the hill tribes use the fibre 
for fabricating coarse cloths. According to 
Dr. O’Shaiighnessy it stings so terribly tJiat 
it has sometimes occasioned very formidable 
symptoms. Another urtica, the Daoun-shai- 
tan, or demon nettle of Timor, is still more 
dangerous in its effects. — O' Shaughnessy^ p, 
578. Royle Fib, PI. p. 66. Hooker Him, 
Journ, voh ii. p» 339. Roxb* iii, 591. YoigU 
280. 

U 
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UKTICA HETEKOPHYLLA. 


URTICA NIVEA. 


URTICA HETEROPHYLLA. Roxb. 

UrticA palniata, I'orsX^. Girardiuia Leschenaul- 
Neilgherry nettle, Eno. tiana, Jf'all. 

Hoovi>v Assam. Biohu (scorpion,) Hind. 

An, Jan, £al, of Beab. Keri, of Jhklum. 

Henpa, Serpa, Boot. Ani Shorinigam, 

Bet ya, BuRM. Mai.eal. 

Kingi of Chenab. Ein, Sanoli , of Kavi. 
Tbengmab, Chin. Karla, Bbabar of Sdtlej. 

This is a fine tall nettle, with immense leases 
and a vigorous sting. It is the most widely dif* 
fused of the large Indian nettles, being found 
in Burmah, in Assam, in south Conoan, along 
the Malabar coast, in Mysore, the Neilgher- 
ries, in the valleys of the Himalayas, along 
the foot of the hills to the Debra Doon, the 
northern valleys of the Himalaya, and in many’ 
places of the Punjab Himalaya as between 
Rampur and Sungnam, at 2500 to 7000 feet, 
where stems are often employed for making 
twine and ropes by the dry process; but 
in the N, W. Himalaya, these are not 
prized, as they perish quickly from wet. 
It is an annual, with erect angular stems, 
marked with small white specks, in which are 
inserted stiff, most acute bristles, which pro- 
duce intense pain. The bark abounds in fine, 
white, glossy silk-like fibres, but these pro- 
bably differ with the locality in which the 
plant is grown. Dr. Wight describes that of 
the Neilgherries as a fine, soft, flax-like fibre, 
and fitted to compete with flax for the inanu- 
f.'icture of even very fine textile fabrics. The 
Todawar race extract it by boiling the 
plant, and use it as a material for making 
thread. Samples have been shown at all 
the exhibitions. To that of 1851, speci- 
mens were sent by Dr. Wight, prepared 
in a rude way, by boiling, by the Todawar of 
the Neilgherry mountains. Dr. Wight said 
of it, that it produces a beautifully fine and 
.soft flax-like fibre, which the Todawar race 
use as a thread material, and, if well prepar- 
ed. fitted to compete with flax for the manu- 
facture of very fine textile fabrics. Mr. 
Dickson by passing it through his machine 
and liquid, rendered it like a beauti- 
ful, soft, silky kind of Rnx, of which 
the tow would be useful for n ixing with 
wool, as has been done with the China 
grass, and the fibre used for the finest 
purposes. Major Hannay says the Assamese 
use the fibre extensively in the manufacture 
of cloth. The Chinese prize it for the softness 
of its fibre, as well as for its strength. Mr. 
Mclvor forwarded to the Madras Exhibition 
excel lerit specimens, remarking that the plant 
grows wild all over the Nilgiris, and as it is well 
known to the natives, its cultivation might be 
readily extended. The value put on the fibre 
was £70 to £ 80 the ton. Its cultivation on 
the Hills would pay well so soon as the rail 
IS 


is finished to Coimbatore ; as the seeds are. 
quick of vegetation, the cultivation of this 
plant can be carried to any extent, and 
the supply might be largely increased as 
the plant is abundant and widely distributed 
over the Indian peninsula. The fibre from 
the bark of old wood was steeped in cold 
water for about six days. The bark of 
young wood was steeped in hot water for 
about twenty-four hours, when the fibre was 
found to separate readily from the pulp. 
Neither of the specimens were exposed more 
than three weeks to bleach, and consequently, 
the colour was not so good as would have been 
obtained had more time been occupied in the 
bleaching process, — Great Exhih. of 1851. 
M, E» Juries' HeportSy Royle's Fib. PlantSyp. 
67. Dr. J. L. Steioart. Pavjab FlantSy p. 215- 
Glephorn. Punjab Reports, Mr. Mclvor 

in M. E. .7. Reports. 

URTICA IIYPERBOREA. Jacq. 

Zatud, Ladak Stokpo, Ladak. 

Dzatsult, Tsotlina, 

A small species common in parts of 
Ladak from 11,500 to 17,000, andocca.sionally 
to nearly 18,50o feet. Its young leaves are 
eaten as a pot-herb. — Dr. L. J. ^teivarU P. 
Plants, p. 215. 

URTICA INTERRUPTA. This large 
annual grows wild during the ruins. The 
whole plant is covered with stinging hairs, 
like the common rettle. — Riddell. 

URTICA JAPONIC A, in Japan, its bark 
is made into lines, cordage, and cloth. 

URTICA NIVEA, Linn. China-grass. 

TJ. teuacissiiua, Roxb . ) Bcehmeria uivea, Oaudi. 
Kunkaniis. Assam. I Kaloee, Malay. 

Gvvon, also Goun, BuhM. I Rami, „ 

A plant of the Mauritius, Sylhet, Assam, 
Rungpore, Burmah, Teimsserim, Cochin- 
China, Sumatra, Moluccas, Japan, Its bark 
abounds in fibres of great strength and fine- 
ness, from which the grass cloth, or China grass 
cloth, is fabricated. Though this beautiful fabric 
has long been known, and it is met with Reach- 
ed and unbleached, it is only in comparative- 
ly recent times that it has been ascertained 
to be manufactured from tlie fibres of this 
plant. It is extensively used by the Chinese, 
being woven into narrow pieces and into 
handkerchiefs, the export being chiefly to In- 
dia and the United States, many handkerchiefs 
being sent to the latter country. Cloths are 
sent from the Chinese market to South Ame- 
rica, made from grass-cloth and nankeen. To 
obtain the fibre, the plant is cut down and 
dried, and the bark then stripped. It 
Was cultivated for several years by Major 
Macfarquhar at Tavoy, who endeavoured to 
induce the natives to foster it, but it has uot 
yet been brought into general culture. •China 
U 18 



TJRUKZYE. 


UR FA. 


grass-cloth is made in the Canton province, 
and largely exported to Europe and A merica. 
Tlie plant is also abundantly grown in the 
adjoining province of Kiang-se. Fabrics of 
various degrees of fineness are made from 
this fibre and 8«»ld in these provinces, but 
none so fine as that made about Canton ; it 
is also spun into thread for sewing purposes, 
and is found to be very atrong and durable. 
There are two very distinct varieties of this 
plant common in Clie-kiang — the one cul- 
tivated, the other wild. The cultivuted varie- 
ty has larger leaves than the other ; on tlie 
upper side they are of a lighter green, and on 
the under they are much more downy. The 
stems also are lighter in colour, and the whole 
plant has a silky feel about it which the wild 
one wants. The wild variety grows plenti- 
fully on sloping banks, on city walls, and 
on old, ruinous buildings. Jt is not 
prized by the natives, who say its fibre is not 
so fine, and more broken and confused in its 
structure than tlie other kind. The cultivat- 
ted kind yields three crops a year. ^Mr F«)rtiiiie 
states that hemp is cultivated in tlie provinces 
north of Meiling, but the plant also grows in 
Fubkien ; the grass-cloth made from it is 
not so much used for conirnoii dresses as 
cotton and silk. There are tliree plants which 
produce a fibre made into cloth known under 
tliis name, viz., the Cannabis sativa, or hemp at 
Canton, the IJrtica iiivea, a species of nettle 
grown about Sucban, and the Sida filisefolia 
near Tien-tsin*fu. — WiUiftni's MuliUe Aiiu/- 
doTHf po(je 106. Roxb. ii, 590. Fortune. Voujt. 
p. 280, Ilou'ble Mr. Morrison's Compendious 
Description. Dr Mason. 

U RTIC A PULCH ERllIM A. Chenjul. 

IIiND. A plant of Kaghan. 

URTTCA PALMATA. Foksk, syn. of 
Urtica heterophylla, Roxb. 

URTTCA PULCHERRIMA. The bill 
nettle affords very fair samples of fibre, long 
in staple and of considerable strength. On 
the Neilgherry Hills it is known and appre- 
ciated both by the Todawar and Burgher. — 
M. E. J. R. 

URTICA TUBEROSA, PtoxB. 

Chundur Miili, Beno. 

A nettle of Bengal and the Moluccas, with 
very small greenish flowers. Its roots are 
eaten raw, boiled or roasted, and are nutri- 
tions, — Roxb. iii» 583, Voigt. 280. 

URU, a race on the Kaladyn river in Arra- 
can. numbering about 2800 souls. 

URU, also Joba, or Juva. Beng. Hibiscus 
rosa-sinensis, Linn. 

URUK-US-SAFR. Ar. Curcuma longa, 
Roxh, ; Rheede. 

URUKZYE, herdsmen who pass the win- 
ter m the lower levels of the Kohat and 
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Tiri hills, and in summer drive their flocks 
and herds to the mountain tops. See Af- 
ghan. 

UUUMEAH. The very ancient city of 
Uruineab, TTiebarma of Strabo, and supposed 
birth-place of Zoroaster, is situated in a no- 
ble plain fertilized by the River Shar, and on 
the south west of the lake to which it gives 
its name. This town is thirty two fursung 
from Tabreez, and contains a population of 
twelve thousand souls. — Malcolm's History 
of PersiayVol ii. p, 138. See Urumiyeh. 

URU MITTT. Tel. Cratjeva Roxburghii, 
R. B. 

URUMIYEH. A salt lake in the north 
of Persia, about GO miles long, 20 broad, and 
24 feet deep. See Urumeah. 

URUN KHARQBZA. Hind. Caricapa- 
paya. 

URANDHANA. Sans. From a, privative ; 
and randhiina, to cook. 

URUH. Bkng. Kind. Ciijanus Indicus. 

URU8, nl.so Wurosha. Sans. Adhatoda 
vasica, Nees. ; Roxb. 

URUSA. Bkno. Solanum verbascifolium, 
Linn. 

UHUSAH-DAR PARDA. Pers. lit.‘*the 
bride in a veil,” the ludian gooseberry, Physa- 
lis peruviana. 

URUSl. See Japan, 

URUTTA CUANDANAM. Mal. syn. of 
Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn. 

URUZ, also Urz. Ar. Rice. 

URYA. The Aryans, in their migration, 
made their seventh settlement in Urva, the 
modern Cahill. The Record (in viii. verse 11) 
allmles to Urva, proved by Hang to be Cabui, 
Kio identity of which was previously un- 
known. 

URVA CANCRIVORA. Hodgs.; hlyth. 

Gulo urva, Ilody^on. I Viverra fuBca, Gray. 

1 Hardw. 

The Crab mungoos; it belongs to a genus of 
carnivorous mammals, of the family Viverridae 
and sub-family Viverriuae. It inhabits Nepaul, 
the S. Ph Himalaya, As.sam, and Arakan, 
and according to Air. Hodgson, it dwells iu 
burrows and is carnivorous. — Jerdon^ p, 
138. Journ. As. Soc. Beng. vol^ vi. p, 56, 
Tennent's SketcJies of the Natural History of 
Ceylon^ p. 40 41. 

URVI Hind. Caladium escnlentum. Urvi- 
gadda. Duk. Tkl. the root, andUrvi-ki bhaji, 
Duk., the greens. 

URVA SI, the most famoms among the 
courtesans of Deva-lokum, the heaven of the 
hiiidu gods. 

URYA, the language of Orissa. The ori- 
ginal site of the Or or Odru tribe appears to 
have had very narrow limits, viz., along the 
coast line from the Rasikulia river near Qan- 
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T7SHNA. 


USOOLA. 


jam, northwards to the Kans river near Soro, 
in lat 2V 10'; but in the process of migra- 
tion and conquest, under the Gatiga-vaiisa 
line, the limits of Orissa (Or-des) were extend- 
ed to Midnapore and Hoogly on the ii'.o'th, 
and to Kajahmundiy on the Qodavery to the 
south. It is a tolerably pure dialect of Hen- 
gali. In the direction of Bengal, it follows 
the coast-iine as far as the I-Iijilli and Turn- 
look divisions on the Hoogly. On the west- 
ern side of the Midnapore district, it inter- 
mingles with Bengali near the river Snb.-iii- 
rekha. To the westward, the Gond and Uria 
languages pass into each other, and at Sona- 
pur half the people speak the one and half 
the otiier language. About Ganjam the first 
traces of Telugu or Teling occur, tbongh tiie 
Urya still prevails forty-live miles south of ! 
Ganjam on the lowl.'inds of the .sea-shore, ■ 
beyond which Telugu begins to predominate. 
At Chicacole tlie latter is the prevailing d.ia- 
lect ; and in Vizagapatam, Teltigu «mly is 
spoken in ilie open country, though Urya, in 
the mountains, runs further down to the 
touth. Tlie Urya people are a tall, fair, some- 
what slender race. Their couiitry, Orissa 
or Ur-desra, is bounded on the north by Ben- 
gid, on the S 'Uth by the Northern Circars, on 
the west by Gondwaiia, and on tlie east by 
the Bav of Bengal. See India. 

URZIZ. Tkrs. Tin. 

UHZUN. Tkrs. Panicum niiliaceum. 

USAN. Bkxo. Terminalia toinentosa, W. 
cC* A . 

USAN, also IJsi. Hind. Bra.s.sica eriica. 

USAR. Hind. Gymlntpogon aroinaticns. 

USAHA K'EVVANl). IIinp. Gamboge. 
Cimbogia Goehinen.si.s, lumuj. Garcinia inan- 
gostana, Gambouia gntta, Z, and Hy- 
pericum |)omiferinn, Roxh., are source.s of gam- 
buge . — Powell lland-Paok^ v. I, p. 407. 

USEER. Hind. Cuscus, the root of 
Andropogon niuricatnni. 

USERIKI. Tel. Emblica oflieinalis. 

USFAK. Arab. Carthainus tinctorius. Saf- 
flower. 

USGUND, also Kaknnj. Hind. Physalis 
Bomtiifera. 

USIIA See Hindu. 

USllABA. Hind* Sar.saparilla. 

USITAK. Hind, also Fesliuk, Au. Dorema 
ammoniacum, also its gum, Simagh-ba-us-shi- 
rin. is Gurn ammoniacum. 

USMA8, in hindoo mythology, the dawn, 
by tlie ancient hindiis regarded and worship- 
ped as a goddes.s. See Saras wati. 

US HAS. A hymn from the Rig Veda. 

USHER. Arab. A term used in exorcism. 
USHKUNG. See Cush. 

USHNA. Hind. A lichen, a species of Bor- 
rera. 


USHNAZ DAOUD. An. Hysaopus oflSci- 
nalis, JV- 

USHOKA. Sans. From a, privative, and 
shook, sorrow. 

USHTA. Sans. Eight. 

USHTA-VAKRA. Sans. From ash ta, eight, 
and vakra, crooked. 

USH rA-VASOO. Sans. From ashta, eight, 
and vasoo, a sort of gods. 

USIIWAGANDHA. Beng. Hind. Physalis 

somnifera. 

US H W1 N I A ROOM A R A . Sans. From 
asliwini, a mare, and koomara. a child. 

USH \V A ME DMA. Sanm. From ushw.a or 
a.Hliwa, Si hois(3, and medlia, flesh, the sacrifice 
of the horse. See Aswa medlia. 

USHWA-SENA. Sans. From ashwa, a 
horse, and sena, a soldier. 

USIDDHI. Sans. From a, priv, and 

siddlii, coinpletinn. 

U8FAR. Alt- Cartliamus tinctorius, 
Lin n. 

USIKMANU. Tel. Gratae va Koxburgliii, 
7ik Jl 

USI PU riiA-VANA. Sans. From asi, 
a t^cyinetar, patra, leaves, and van.a, f«)rest. 

USIR. Hind. Sans. Andropogon mnrica- 
tiim, AW 2 . or Anatlienim ninricatiim. Cuscus. 

USI RIKA. Tel. also Amala kamu, Sans. 
Einblic i officinalis, Gcertn. Phyllanthus em- 
' blica, Roxh, 

I USIKIKEMANU Tel. Craheva Rox- 
I burghii, It B)\, aUo U«iki manu, or Ulimidi. 

I USri’A, the father of Sagara, on being 
expt^lled by Jiostile kings of the Ilailiya, 
the Talnjunghn, and the Susoovindha races, 
fl(;d to the Himvat mountains, where he died 
leaving hi.s wives pregnant, and from one of 
these Sagara was born. It was to preserve 
the solar race from the destruction which 
threatened it from the prolific lunar race, 
that the hrabniiii j^irswa Rama armed, evi- 
dently proving that the brahminical faith was 
held by the solar race, while the religion of 
Budd’ha, the great progenitor of the lunar, 
still governed his de.scendants. This strength- 
ened tlie opposition of the sages of the solar 
line to Vishwamitra or Bucld’lia of the 
lunar line obtaining brahrninhood. — Tod't 
Rojaslhati^ voL 1, p. 36. 

USMA-I-AZAM, properly Tsma-i Azam, 
the greate.st attributes of the deity. 

USMA-I-HOOSNA, properly Isma-i-hoos- 
na, the glorious attributes of Mahomed. 

USMADUGA. Sans. Bauhinia tomentosa, 
Linn, 

USMAN. See Khajali. Khalif. Osman. 

USOOllA. Sans. From a, priv, and soora, 
a name applied to the hindoo gods. 

USOOLA. Beng. Vitex alata, 
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UTl PATAKA. 


UTTAR. 


L US-SALAM-OON-ALAIKOOM. Arabic. 

f Peace be unto you ; the mahomedan salutation, 
i USSKL-KE ABI. Arab. Vitex triloba. 

! USSIR. Hind. Pers. ] Anatherum murica- 

tum. 

USSL-US-SUDDIR. Arab? Rhamnusju- 
juba. 

[ USSUL-UN-NAIIL, also Anjubin. Arab 

' Honey. 

USSUL-UR-RA3UN. Arab. Elecampane 
root. 

USSUL-US-SUS. Arab. Liquorice root. 

USSUL-US-ISOSUN, also U1 Manjuni, 
also Isra. Arab. Orris root. 

USS UL-UL URTEMYSA. Cyclamen Euro- 
prx3iim, IP. 

USS UR. Ar. Afternoon. Aasar ka-namaz, 

^ the noon-tide prayer. 

USTAGH FAR. Ar. Deprecation. Ustaglifar 
Allali, God forbid. 

USTUKMUDUa Hind. An odoriferous la- 
biate which plant has generally been attributed 
to the Lavendula stoochas, but it is a species > 
of Prunella. — l^oivell Handbook^ v. /. p. 320. 

USTAiS'GA. Sans. From ashta, eight, and 
anga, tliebody. 

USTF. Tel, Solauuni trilobatiim, Linn. 
The leaves are eaten as a vegetable, Brown 
applies this name to Calotropis gigantea. 

USTERAK, also Salujet, also Meah. Arab. 
Storax. 

USTRANG. Hind. Atropa acuminata, 
Atropa rnandragora. 

USTURALAB. Arab. Hind. Pers. Astro- 
labe. 

USUL-UL-LLFFAH, also Astrang, Arab 
Atropa rnandragora. A. acuminata. Mandrake. 

USUL-US-SUS. Arab. Glicyrrhiza glabra. 
Liquorice. 

USUMPRUGNATA. Sans. From a, priv, 
and sainpraguuta, completely iiifornied. 

USUT. Sans. From a, priv, and sat, entity. 

USWUKUNIDA. Sans. Shorea robusta ; 
the saul tree. 

UTAMANI. Tam. Doemia extensa, R. 
Brown. 

UTANGAN. Hind. A plant, often errone- 
ously referred to the genus Urtica, 

UTANZYE. See Kelat, 

UTARENr, also Antisa. Tel, Achyran- 
thes aspera, lAnn, 

UTAR. Hind. High land, a slope, a descent. 

UTAS. Malay. Cordage. 

UTCHOLA, Sans. Psidium pyriferum. 

UTHARABEE. See Kunawar. 

UTHIN VENGA. Maleal. Pfcerocarpus 

marsupium. 

UTI-CHETTU. Tel. Clerodendron inerme, 
Gcartn^ 

UTl PATAKA, Sans. From atij excessive, 
and pataka, sin. 
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UTIRATRA. Sans. From ati, beyond, and 
ratri, night. 

UTl RAT’HI. Sans. From ati, very great, 
and rut’hi, a charioteer. 

UTIKAYA. Sans. From ati, great, and 
kaya, the body. 

UTIS. Hind. A.sparagiis sarmento-^ms. 

UriSHAYOKTl. Sans. From atishayaj 
exceeding, and ukti, a word. 

UTPFHI. Sans. From at, to move perpe- 
tually ; a guest, a stranger. 

UTMAN-KliEL. Pusiit. An Afghan 
tribe. 

UTRAVi, Tam. Utran. Duk, Daemia 
extensa. 

UTTR. Ar. Any essential oil, written atr, 
or otto, as of ro.ses, as jasmine. 

UTPALA. The blue lotus, Nelumbiura 
speciosum. 

UTRASUM. Tam. Utrasum beads. Seeds 
of Kla)ocari)us gauitrus, and of Elasocarpiis 
lanceolatus. 

UTREJ. Arab. Citrus medica. 

UTRICULARIA, a genus of plants of 
tlie natural order Pinguiculaceje of Lindley. 
They are watery or marshy herbs, and about 
22 species are known to occur in the E. 
Indies. According to Walton, one species 
grows in the Philippine Lslands, from 
the joints of which issues a tendril like 
that of a vine, at the extremity of which 
is placeii a small receiver resembling a 
cruet with a neck, and on the top is placed 
a valve, which serves the place of a stopper. 
The receiver always stands erect, and is filled 
with a sweet and pleasant water, except at 
certain Inmrs, when the valve naturally rises 
to give room for evaj)oration ; otherwise the 
repletion could not take place. The contents 
of four or six of these little vessels are 
sufficient to quench the thirst of one person. 
This plant is found in the province of Bisa- 
ya in the island of Luzon, and is evidently 
one of the pitcher plants. — Walton's State 

p. 121 . 

UTRICULARIA STELLARIS. Linn. 

Buro Jhanji, Beno. 

A water-plant of the still lakes of Egypt, 
Ceylon, and of most parts of India. Its roots 
become distended with air, and these raise tho 
plant to the surface till its flowering is over, 
when it settles down to deposit its seed in the 
ground. 

UTRI DAM a. See Junagurh. Inscrip- 
tions. 

UTRUM. Duk. Cynanchum extenaura, 
Jacq. 

UTSKA’H. PusHT. Raisins, grapes. 

UTTAMA. See Brahmadica. 

UTTAK. Sans. North. Uttaru-kuru. Sans, 
the northern region. 
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UVARIA'GRANDIFLORA. 


UZBEK. 


U'rTAR, also Otto, any fragrant essential 
oil as otto of roses. 

UTTAR-DAN. Hind. Pers. a perfume box. 
UTTARA RAMAiiHERlTRA. See Kshe- 
triya. 

UTTARENI, also Autisa. Tel. Acby- 
ranthes aspera. 

. UTTAR-I GUL. Pers. Otto of roses. 


Sumatra, with large crimson flowers, bhang* 
iug to dark purple ; its fruit has the taste and 
appearance of the North American pawpaw, 
and they are members of the same natural 
family. It is the produce of a scandent shrub 
abounding in the Tenasserim jungles.-- i/aso7e. 
Voigt. 

UVARIA LONGIFOLIA. Roxb. 


UTTARUKUHU. The northern regions : 
according to hindoo geographers, the continent 
north of Maha Meru. See Arians. 

UTTI CHETTU,also Pisinika. Tel. Maba 
buxifolia, Ftrs, 

UTTOMA. See Menu. 

UTTOOBEE, an Arab tribe, who conquer 
ed Bahrein in 1799 and still retain it. 

UTTRAJ mull ay. See Ilaiii. Sykes. 

UTTUCK. Mahh. Flacourtia montana, 
Graham* 

UUREN. Dut. a clock. Uurwerken 
Dut. Clock-work. 

UViE. Lat. Grapes. 

UVA CHETTU, properly Avachottu. Tel. 
Dillenia speciosa, Thunb* 

UVADHUTA. Sans. From ava, prep, and 
dim, to reiKHince. 

UVA lilARAM Tam. Dillenia speciosa, 
Thmh, 

UVARIA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the order Anonaceso, or custard apple 
tribe. About 42 species belong to the 
E. Indies, those growing in Burmab, tlie 
“ pad-da-guan,” the ‘‘ta mot,*’ the ‘Hau-ka- 
dat-gimii,” and tlia -rayo-pra-tha,” have not, 
as yet, been specifically detei mined. U. bi- 
color, Roxb.f and U.bracteata, Jioxb.fUre trees 
of Sylhet. U. heteroclita is a plant of the 
Garrow Hills, U. elongata, Itoxb,, is a plant of 
Chittagong. U. ventricosa, lioxb., is found in 
Tipperah, and U. macrophylla in Sylhet and 
Chittagong. A species of Uvaria. Karee, 
Hind I is a tree of Juhbulpore, wood u.sed by 
natives for making toys. Another Uvaria, 
Beta-goonda, Can., grows in the Canara and 
Sunda forests, and on the jungles inland of 
Nilcoond, with wood of rather superior quali- 
ty, being straight and tough. A third species 
of Uvaria, Thub-bor. Burm., a large tree 
of Tavoy, has a wood used for boat-building ; 
and a fourth species of Uvaria. Hoorn, Mahb. 
occurs in the Canara and Sunda forests, in 
jungles east of Kursulee or Black river ; 
It runs tall and straight, wood strong and use- 
ful, but is not much known. — Dr, Gibson, 
Voigt, pp* 14, 15. CaL Cat Ex, 1862. Mr, 
Blundell. 

UVARIA CERASOIDES. Roxb. syu. of 
Gnatteria cerasoides, Duval, 

UVARIA GRANDIFLORA. Roxb. 

U, purpurea, Bl, | Unona grandiflora, Leseh. 

A shrub of Burmab, Tenasserim and ' 


Gnatteria longifolia, Walt; JF. <b A. 

An elegant tree, with smooth, pointed, 
and undulate leaves. It is much cultiva- 
ted in some parts of India to form avenues 
and to afford shade. In the peninsula of In- 
dia it is called deodara. — Eng, Cgc. 

UVARIA N A kUM. Wall. 

Uvaria Zeylanica, Lam. | Unona iiarium, DC. 

Narum Panel, M aleal, 

A native of Malabar ; a greenish sweet 
smelling oil, which is used medicinally asa sti- 
mulant, obtained by distillation from the 
roots. — Swimonds. Eng. Cyc. 

UVARIA ODORATA. Lam. 

Unona odorata, Dun. 

A small treo of Burmah, Martaban, the 
Tenasserim provinces, Sunda, the Moluccas, 
and China. — Voigt, Dr. Maso7i, 

UVARIA ODORATISSIMA. Roxb. 

Ai tahotrys odoratiasiraiia, R. Jir, 

Its large, yellowish-green, and fragrant 
flowers appear nearly throughout the year. — 
Voigt. Mason. 

UVARIA TOMENTOSA. 

Pedda chilka dudugu. Tel, 

This has a very strong yellow wood, much 
similar, but superior, to Nauclea cordifolia. 
The carrying sljoulder sticks, or cowar, are 
made from it, also used in house building ; 
itdoe.s not warp. — Captain Beddome, 

UVARIA TRIPETALA. Roxb. 

Unona tripetala, DC. 

A tree of the Moluccasi. Its largish, 
greenish yellow, inodorous flowers appear in 
March, April, and May. — Voigt. 

UVARIA UNCATA. Lour. Artabotrys 
odoratissimus, R, Br. 

UVAS. Port. Grapes. 

UVATARA. Sans. From ava, to descend, 
and tri, to save. 

UVATA-NIRODHANA, Sans. From 
avata, a hole in the ground, and niroodh, to 
lose. 

UVE-PASSE-DE-CORINTO. It. Cur- 
rants. 

UYODHYA. Sans. From a, and yoodh, 
war, the province of Oudb. 

UYANA. Sans. From aya, to move. 

UZBEK. A Tartar race found on the 
Oxus, in Balkh, Kunduz, Khost, Inderab, 
'alikhan, Huzrut Imam, Andkhu, Shib- 
^ergam and Bokhara. In all these districts, 
;he Uzbek are mixed with Tajik, the lat- 
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UZBEK. 


UZBEK. 


ter being the older inhabitants. The Uzbek When Uzbek Khan was lord of Dasht-i-Kap- 

are the resident civilized inhabitants of chak, he introduced the religion of Mahom- 
Central Asia, but in their physical form med into his dominions. On the death of 
have become considerably changed from be- Uzbek Khan in 1 342, his son, and afterwards 
ing intermixed with ancient Iranians, and his grandson, followed him, but in 1360 Urus 
with many slaves from Persian Iran. The Khan, descended from a younger son of Jojy, 
typical Uzbek in Khiva has a broad full became sovereign of Kapchak. The seventh 
face, low flat forehead, large mouth, while in succession from Jojy was much re- 
those of Bokhara are less marked. In vered by his subjects, and from that time^ 
the neighbourhood of Kashgar and Akau the according to Abul Ghazi Khan, who is partly 
colour is from yellowish brown to blackish ; supported by Khondemir, they called them- 
in Khokand brown, and in Khiva white, selves Uzbeks and eventually the Uzbek 
Timur was an Uzbek Tartar, but Uzbek pow- expelled the descendants of Timur from 

er rose on the ruin of the Timur dynasty. Mawur-ul-naher, and they still retain 

They have 32 chief divisions, all known by possession of Khiva, Bokhara, and Kokand, 
names, many of themaimilar to those amongst Uzbekistan is filled with beautifully 
the Kazak, and from this Varabery sup- watered and cultivated valleys. Here we 
poses the Uzbek to be a colonizing tribe. The find the Great Bokhara in contradistinction 
Uzbek are pious mahomedaua. In Khiva and to Little Bokhara ; from 34® to 42° north 
some parts of Chinese Tartary they are brave latitude, and from 80® to 92® east longitude, 
and warlike, and in this respect they are It extends in different directions. It borders 
distinguished from all the other Central towards the south-west from the desert Kha- 
Asiatics. Although settled, they retain nomade war towards Iran ; from the river Amoo to 
customs, building houses for stables and grana- the territory of Balkh ; towards southern 
ries, but preferring the raised tent to dwell Afghanistan, through the high galleries of 
in. Uzbek men have pretty thick, but never mountains to the Hindoo-Kush, it borders on 
long, beards. The women long retain their the southern provinces of China. Since the 
white complexion, and with their large eyes, expulsion of the Turk or Tartar, the Uzbek 
full face, and black hair they are not displeas- are the dominant people. They were 
ing. InCeiitral Asia, they are highly renowned brought to the country of the river 

for their beauty. The Uzbek of Balkh are sim- Amur in the year 1498, when they had the 

pie, honest and humane. Uzbek Tartars are fond centre of their empire at Organtsh, in Khiva, 
of racing at festivals. The bride retires to a They spread death and destruction over the 
screened part of the tent and is followed by whole of Turkistan as far as Iran. The 
the groom. The Uzbek horse and the horses celebrated Murad or Beggi Jan raised the 
in Bokhara and Maymeiie possess more nation of the Uzbek. Incessant wars with 
strength than speed. Persia andOabul have sometimes extended the 

Mouraviev supposes Uzbek to be derived empire as far as Merv, Herat, and Balkh ; 
from Uz, his or himself, and ‘ bek,’ master ; and sometimes it has been reduced to its for- 
thus meaning master of himself, or independ- limits. The Uzbek are raahomedans, 
ent. Klaproth derives it from the people rough and uncultivated, but the Trtjik, the 
called ‘Ouz,’ or * Gouz.’ By the Arab Iiistori- original inhabitants, are more civilized. The 
ans, these were the same as the Ouigour, Uzbek live mostly on cattle, whilst the Tajik 
a Turkish tribe which formerly inhabited the are merchants and brokers ; their language 
countries to the south of the ‘ Celestial moun- is the Persian. The Tajik are exceedingly 
tain,* that is, Little Bokharia. At the com- deceitful. The people of Khokand are poor 
mencement of the 16th century, the Uzbek and effeminate, but friends of Europeans, 
passed the Jihou or Jaxartes, proceeding fond of music and of hunting, and of cheer- 
westward. Everywhere they spread terror ful temper, the women fair but given to 
and desolation. They are at present nms- vice. The inhabitants of Marghilaii are 
ters of Balkh, Kharism or Khiva, Bok- a quiet, inoffensive, and agreeable people, 
hara, Ferganah, and some countries in the — Or. Wolf's Bokhara^ voL 1, p, 312. 
neighbourhood of Mt. Belut Tagh. The Klaproth. Note- Mouraviev Bokhara, p. 395. 
Uzbek tribes who inhabit Khiva are the Oui- Ferriev^s Journey^ p. 89-90. Markham 
gour Naiman, Kangli-Kipchak, Kiat-Konkrad, Emhassyt p- 35. See Khiva. Jews. Kabul, 
and Noikious-mangood. | Kaffir. Kalmuk. Kara-kul. Khulm. Tajik. 
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V. In tha English language this letter has 
only one sound, as in gave^ give, love, dove ; 
but in tbe oriental tongues, the initial v is 
ojften changed into a b or a w, and tbe final v 
into a u. In Sanskrit, v has the same sound 
as ill English ; but in Bengali and Uriya, the 
Sansorit v is always changed into b, as bari 
for vaii, barsha for varsha ; and the same 
change often occurs in Hindi, as baras for 
varsha, sambat for samvat ; in Bengali, 
also, u is a usual substitute for v ; in j 
Guzerati this is reversed, and v is written fu; 
b, as vighu for bigha, vimo for bima. Also, it 
all dialects, particularly amongst the illiterate, 
there is a tendency to approximate the sound 
of V to that of w, or to substitute w for v, 
In Tamil, tbe change is not uncommon ever 
in the written language, and varam is fre 
quently written waram. The letter wau of the 
Persian is often pronounced vau, and in the 
Urdu or Hindustani the pronunciation o] 
the wau is as often that of w as of v, as wakil 
vakil ; wazir, vizir ; darwesh, darvesh ; and 
hiudus frequently change the wau into a b, 
as walaiti, balati ; nswab, nabab, tlie nabob o: 
the English. In Marathi, there are both 
sounds for the same letter, the one exactly 
like w, the other more like v. — Wilson, 

VAAG-MAKAM. Dalosanthes ludica. 

VACCINATION’, the process of inoculat- 
ing with the virus from the pox of the 
cow, in Latin vaccus. Tbe natives of India 
usually designate it as tika dalna,'* to affix 
the tika, or sitla uikaina to remove the small 
pox. The British Indian Government keep 
np great establishments to carry out vaccina- 
tion, but it has not yet generally found favour 
amongst the natives, 

VACCTNIACEAi:, the Bilberry tribe of 
plants, are small trees or shrubs, of which 
about thirteen species are known to occur in 
the south and east of Asia, in the Neilgher- 
ry and Khassya mountains, Tavoy and Java, 
in the genera Vaccinium, Gaylussaccia, and 
Thibaudia. Dr. Wight, In leones, and Voigt 
give of the genus Vaccinium, 
affine, Malacca, venosum, 

arboreura, Neilgherrense, verticillatum, 
Donnianum, obovatum, Wallichianum, 
Duvaliaiium, odontocerumi Schmidianum, 
Gnffitbianum, serpens, secundum, 
hirsulum, serratum, Sprengelii. 
Lcschenaultii, seti^era, 

Thibaudia acuminata, setigera, vaccinium, 
and variegata, occur in the Khassya Hills, and 
T. lorauthi flora in Tavoy, and Gaylussaccia 
serrata, also in the Khassya. — Ic. Voigt 

VACH. Sans. Sweet flag. Acorus calamus. 

It is also called in Sanscrit. Vacha, GodavuZi 
Veukuud, Ilaimavati, and Golomi. 


VACHELLIA FARNESIANA. ^ A. 

Mimosa farnesiaDa, Roxb I Acacia farnesiaaa, Willd* 
„ ludica, Poir.\ „ ludica, DC?. 
Guya babula, Keno. IIin. Vaday valli maram, Tam, 
Jali mara, Can. Pee turn ma, Tel. 

SpoDge tree, Enq. Kampu tumma, „ 

Iri babool, Mahu. Kasturi, „ 

Urimeda, Sans. Arimedamu, „ 

Sami, M Nagatumma, „ 

Veda vully maram, Tam. 

This armed shrub grows throughout south- 
eastern Asia, from Sind and the Himalaya 
to ]\falacca, is very common in the Deklian, 
Mysore and Coimbatore. It furnishes a good, 
hard, tough, wood, greatly resembling that 
of the babool or Acacia arabica, but the size 
is very small. It makes excellent ship knees 
and tent pegs, and it exudes a useful gnm 
arabic freely and in considerable quantity, 
from five to twelve pounds annually. The 
small, deep yellow, powerfully smelling, glo- 
bular headed, flowers, under the name of wat- 
tle flowers, are much emplo 3 ’‘ed in perfumery 
for their delicious fragrance. — Brs, Wight 
and Cleghorn in M. E. C, and M, E. J, It, 
Voigt. Mason, Rohde. Cat. Ex- 1S6^. 
O'Shaughnessg^ 303. Seo Keekur gum. 

VAUHES A DIEU. One of the Coleoptera 
of Hong Kong. 

VACHY WOOD. 

Mimosa floxuosa, Rotll. | Vagliay-maram, Tam. 

A large tree, the brown, wood of which is 
used for making bullock bandies, &c. (kc. — 
Ams. Mat. Med. ;>• 208. 

VACOA, of Bourbon and Mauritius, Pan- 
danus odoratissinms ; the tough longitudinal 
fibres of the leaves are made into sacking. 
The leaves are cut every second year, 
and each plant yields enough for two large 
bags. — Simvionds’ Diet, 

VADA, also, Wara, Maiir. Guz. a ward or 
quarter of a town, as Bahmanwara, the 
brahman quarter, dher-wara, the dher quarter. 
VADA. Tam. North. 

V AD AG ALA I, lit. the northern branch ; 
sect among the Tamil vaislinava. See 
Right Hand Caste, Left Hand Caste, Vaishnava. 

VADA GANNERU. Tkl. Plumiera acu- 
minata, Ait. 

VADAJA. Tel. Acorus calamus, Linn. 
VADA KODI. Maleal. Gendarussa vul- 
garis, Nee, 8. 

VADAMBRAM. Tel. Eranthemiim nervo- 
sum, li. Br. E. pulchellura, Roxb. 

VADAM-KOTTE YENNAI. Tam. Almond 
oil. 

VADAM-KOTTE PISINI. Tam. Gum 
tragacaiith* See Tragacanth. 

VADAM VITTILU. Tel. Seeds of Termi- 
nalia catappa. 

VADANAK. Hind. A kind of large graia- 
ed wheat. 
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VAHAN. 


VAHAN. 


VADANIKE, also Badanike, Tbl. Loran- 
tbuslongifolius, Linn, also Vanda Roxburghii^ 
R. Br, 

VADARI. Sans, Rhamnus jujuba. The 
j nj II be- tree, Zi zy p ii us j iij uba. 

VADATALA MAKAM. Tam. Dichrosta- 
chys fdnerea. 

VADA TEDDU AKU. Tel. Microrhyn 
cbua sarrnentosus, Wight's III, 

VADA VALASA, also China valasa. Tel. 
Walsura ternata, Roxh, 

VADAY-VALLI-MARAM. Tam. Acacia 
farnesiana. 

VADDE CHETTU. Tel. The name is only 
found with Sans, syiis. referring to Ajasringi, 
probably an Asclepiod. 

VADENKURNAI MARAM? Tam. Big- 
iionia xylocarpa, Roxh. 

VADl NAKOININ. Tam. See Soonkasoola 
wood. 

VADISA CHETTU- Tkl. Cluytia mon- 
tana, Willd. 

VADIVATTA. See Hindoo. 

VADOOTHALA MARAM. Dicrostachys 
ciiierea. 

VADLA YARALA, also Madhavi lige. Tel. 
Hiptage uiadablota, Goertn. 

VAEMBU, also Vaesamboo, Singh. Acorus 
calamus aromaticus. 

VAQARA-BONU. Singh, Sal ammoniac. 

VAGE. Malkal. Acacia speciosa. 

VAGE MARAM. Tam. Mimosa flexuosa. 

VAGESWAUI, in hindu mythology is 
consf)rt of Iswara, and the goddess of speech. 
Iswara, in this character, is called Vagiswara 
or Vagisa, the lord of speech. He is also 
called Siro deva. — Moore^ Coleman. 

VaGGHIL. Tam. Tliatoh grass. 

VAGHAY 1 Acacia speciosa. 

VAGHEY. Tam. A Ceylon tree which 
grows to al)out twelve inches in diameter ,; 
it yields a strong wood, and is used by the 
natives for wheels of carts, — Edye^ on tlie 
Timher of Ceylon, 

Vagiswara. See Vageswari, 

VAG YATE. See Inscriptions. 

VAH, the name of the Oxus in Bendehe.sh. 

VAHAN. San. A vehicle : an animal 
is appropriated as the vahan or vehicle 
to Ccach of the mythological personages of 
modern hinduism. The swan, eagle and bull, 
appertain respectively to Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva, and are severally denominated 
Hanasa, Garuda and Nandi. Gaoesa, eldest 
son of Siva and Parvati, the elephant- 
headed god of prudence and policy, rides 
a rat supposed to be a very sagacious 
animal. Kartika, their second son, the geue- 
ralissimo of the celestial armies, mounts on a 
peacock. Indra, the powerful regent of the 


firmament^ the Jupiter Pluvius of the hindus, 
rides the elephant Iravatam, symbolical of 
might. Varuna, genius of the waters, be^ 
strides a fish ; as doth also Ganga, the prime 
goddess of rivers. Kama Deva, the god of 
love, is carried by a lory, or parrot. Agni, god 
of fire, by an ardent ram. The Hanasa of Brah- 
ma is a goose or swan, Vishnu's Garuda, is half 
man, half bird, and now, in southern India, 
identified with the Haliaetus Pondicfherianus, 
or Brahmany kite ; Pavana has an antelope ; 
Yama, a buffalo ; Mungula or Mars, a sheep ; 
Budh, a lion ; Shuni or Sani, Saturn, a 
vulture ; Rama, a monkey ; Durga or Par- 
vati, a lion and bull ; and the other goddess- 
es, the vabans of their respective lords. 
The * vahan of Brahma, Hanasa, or Hahns, 
sometimes Hahnsi, Major Moor tells us, is 
precisely the name that in Suffolk, is com- 
monly given to the heron, on which Saraswati 
rides. The swan or goose, the eagle, and 
the bull, are the vehicles respectively allot- 
ted to the three great powers. The terres- 
trial sluggish nature of the first, is an apt 
type of matter personified in the creative 
power, and a contrast to Vishnu, or spirit, the 
preserving power, appropriately mounted on 
the buoyant eagle, the celestial Garuda. 
Siva, as the destructive energy, is time or 
justice ; and the hindus deem the bull 
also its type, and give it to Siva as bis vahan, 
or mode of conveyance. These vehicles are 
supposed by Mr. Paterson (As. Res. vol. vii. 

48) to have allusion to Purity, Truth, and 
Justice : the first, he says, typified by the 
swan, which, clothed with unspotted white- 
ness, 8wims> amidst the waters, as it were, 
distinct from, and unsullied by, them ; as the 
truly pure mind remains untainted amidst 
the surrounding temptations of the world. 

aruda, brother to Aruna, is remarkable for 
strength and swiftness \ and the latter is 
described as imperfect, and, on account of his 
defects, destined to act as charioteer to the 
sun, he being the dawn, the twilight preced- 
ng the sun. Garuda is perfect light ; the 
dazzling full blaze of day ; the type of Truth ; 
the celestial vahan of Vishnu. Perhaps the 
hindus may, like western observers, have 
noticed the strong optic nerves of the eagle 
tribe ; and have heard of the fable of the 
parents destroying such of their brood as are 
unable to look steadily on the sun ; the eagle 
in western poetry is called bird of the sun, as 
well as bird of Jove ; in both of which 
characters Vishnu particularly appears. Jus- 
tice, typified in the sacred bull, is tbe vaban 
of Siva : the bull, whose body is Parameswara, 
and whose every joint is a virtue ; whose three 
boms are the three Veda ; whoso tail ends 
where ad’herma, or injustice, begins. — 
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YAIRAOl. 


VAISHKAYA. 


Golman. Moor» PaUr$<m, As. Rts. v, ?ii. 46. therefore equally susceptible of a general 
See Vishnu, Hindoo, Vrishala, Avatars, application. They are, indeed^ so employed 
Brahma, Hiranyagharbha, Nandi, Sacti, Sev« in many cases, but it is more usual to attach 
pent. a more precise sense to the terms, and to 

VAHEA QUMMIFKRA, of Madagascar, designate by them the mendicant yaishnava 
yields caoutchouc.— p. 449. of the Ramanandi class, or its ramifications, 
VAHILA. See Inscriptions. as the disciples of Kabir, Dadu, and others. 

VAIDALA VISHU. See Inscriptions. The ascetic order of the Ramanandi vaishnava 
VAIDIKAM. See Hindoo. is considered to have been instituted especially 

VAIDYA RAJA. See Bengal. by the twelfth disciple of Ramanand, Sri 

VAIDYA. See Vedas. Anand. They profess perpetual poverty and 

VAIJAYANTA. See Indra. continence, and subsist upon alms. The 

VAIKHANASA. See Vaishnava. greater number of them are erratic, and 

VAIKANTHA, the heaven of Vishnu, in observe no form of worship ; but they are also 
hindu mythology is the paradise or celesti- resident in the mat’h of their respective orders, 
al abode of Vishnu, where he enjoys beatitude and are the spiritual guides of the worldly 
in the elysium of Lakshmi’s lap. Vaikantha votaries. It is almost impossible to give any 
has been located in the frozen ocean, and general character of these Vairagi, as, though 
sometimes in a subterranean sea of milk. united generally by the watchword of Vishnu 
The heavenof Vishnu is described as entirely or his incarnations, there are endless varieties 
of gold, and 80,000 miles in circumference, amongst them, both of doctrine and practice. 
Its edifices, pillars, and ornaments are com- Those who are collected in the inat'h are of 
posed of precious stones. The crystal waters of more fixed principles than their vagrant 
the Ganges form a river in Vaikantha, where brethren, amongst whom individuals are oon- 
are lakes filled with blue, red, and white wa- stautly appearing in some new ft>rm with re- 
ter-lilies, each of a hundred and even a thou- gard to the deity they worship or the 
sand petals. On a throne, glorious as the practices they follow. — Professor Wilson, 
mendian sun, resting on water-lilies, is Vish- Hindoo Sects, Cole. Myth. Hind, p. 376. See 
nu, with Lakshnii or 8ri, the goddess of Sanyasi. 

Abundance, the Ceres of the Egyptians and VAIRI SIN HA, See Inscriptions. 

Greeks, on his right hand, surrounded by | VAIRRENEGALU.Tel. Arachishypogea. 

spirits who constantly celebrate the praise VAIS ALL See Surya-vansa. 
of Vishnu and Lakshmi, who are served by VAISESHKA. See Veda, 
his votaries, and to whom the eagle garuda VAISHNAVA are followers of Vishnu. All 
is door-keeper. — The Mahabaharat, Ward on vaishnava sects identify Vishnu with Brahma. 
the History and Religion of the Hindus, voL The subdivisions of the sect are the Bhakta, 
ii. p, 14. MooPs Pantheon, p. 23. See Bal- Bhagavata, Vaishnava, Chakrina or Pancha 
laji. Sampradaya. Tripati. Ratrava, Vaikhanasa and Karmahina, each of 

VAIMBOO. Tam, A Travancore wood of these again being divided into a practical 
a flesh colour, specific gravity 0*483, two to Karma, and a speculative luyana or G’niana 
four feet in circumference, and used for tables portion. In Bengal, one-fifth of the popula- 
te. — Colonel Frith. tion are worshippers of Vishnu in the form of 

VAIMGAY or Vengay. Tam. Pterocar- Krishna. The followers of Ramanand and 
pus marsupium. Kabir are the principal subdivisions of this 

VAIPALLE YENNAI. Tam, See Oil. sect. In Southern India, they arrange 
VAIRAGI, ascetic religious mendicants, themselves into two great sects, the Tengale, 
properly vaishnava sectarians, especially in the southern sect, and Vadagale (northern sect) ; 
form of Rama, and in relation to him of Sita the latter follow a larger ritual and adhere 
and Hanuman. Some of these ascetics live in generally to the Sanscrit vedas, but the south- 
maths, though others of them find employ- ern sect use a Tamil translation, 
ment in conveying, for purposes of worship, The Charan-dasi are a sect of vaishnava 
the holy water of the Ganges to many of the Hindus who worship Krishna and Radha, 
most distant parts of India, in pitchers slung It was founded by Charan Das,»who lived in 
on bamboos. The term is from the Sanscrit the reign of the second Alimgir, and was a 
Vi, privative, and Raga, passion, implying a merchant of the Dhusar tribe, a resident of 
person devoid of passion, and is, therefore, Delhi. His followers are both clerical and 
correctly applicable to every religious mendi- secular. At Delhi is the Samadh or monu- 
cant who affects to have estranged himself ment of the founder. 

from the interests and emotions of mankind. The vaishnava never worship Siva, though 
Virakta, the dispassionate, and Avadhuta, the thepolytheist saiva Hindus wor8hipViBhnu,and 
liberated, have a similar import, and are go to his temples. Some zealous vaishnava or 
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VAISHNAVA. 


VAISHNAVA. 


foHowers of Vishnu givt themselves up to 
bis adoration in some incarnation, Krishna or 
Rama for instance, but reject with indigna< 
tion, commensurate with their zeal or bigotry, 
all farther application of divine terms. 
Hence, in part, the liability under which in- 
quirers labour, of being misled by sectaries 
into receiving schism as orthodoxy, and of 
forming general conclusions from individual 
or partial information. 

The vaishnava sect, who worship Vishnu, 
is variously divided and subdivided. First, 
the division of GocalastMia, or worship- 
pers of Qocal, or Krishna, is subdivided into 
three ; 

1. Exclusively worship Krishna and Vish- 
nu himself ; this is generally deemed the 
true and orthodox vaishnava. 

2. Exclusively worship Uadlia as the sacti 
of Krishna or Vishnu * this sect is called 
Eadha Vallabhi. 

3. Worship Krishna and Radhaconjointly. 

6. As the saiva has a fourth undivided sect 

in the Ganapatya, so the vaishnava has a fourth 
undivided sect in the Bhagavata, who recognise 
all divinities equally. 

Most of these comprise a number of 
subdivisions, and besides these acknowledged 
classihcations many individual mendicants 
are to be found all over India, who can 
scarcely be included within the limits of 
any of them, exercising a sort of in- 
dependence both in thought and act, and 
attached very loosely, if at all, to any of the 
popular schismatical sects. 

As a rule, the dead of the vaishnava 
hindus are burned. As death draws near, a 
lamp is lit at the bed head, and a “ homa 
sacrifice performed, with camphor and a 
cocoanut ; and as life dies away, the five ele- 
ments are dropped into the mouth of the 
moribund from a tulsee leaf. Within two or 
three hours, the body is lifted, and this is 
done early, as none of the household nor any 
of the neighbours can partake of food until 
the remains be disposed of. The pile of wood 
or cow-dung cakes used is about two feet high, 
and on it are placed some tulsee leaves, a 
little sandal-wood, and the deceased is laid 
with his feet to the north. When laid on the 
pile, a cloth is placed over the face, and raw 
rice is placed on it over the mouth. The 
heir of the deceased places a charred bit of 
sandalwood or a tulsee branch at each corner 
of the pile, and a Vityan sets fire to the mat, 
using fire taken from the sacred fire lit at the 
bedside of the dying man. On the following 
day the heir and friends visit the pile, remove 
the skull and the bones, on which he and all 
with him pour water and wash them) — wash | 
them with the sikai, anoint them with oil and ^ 
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honey, and clean them with milk, and place 
them all on plantain leaves anointed with 
batter. A young cocoanut shoot is then 
placed on the skull, and the whole put into an 
unburned earthen pot and taken or sent to a 
river or to the sea — the person who conveyed 
it returning to the temple, where he pronoun- 
ces aloud the deceased’s name and adds 
“ pray for him.” Often they are sent to a holy 
river, even the Ganges and Benares. The adult 
male relatives shave. The hair of the brah- 
man widow’s bead is shaved. The body is 
not always carried through the doorway of 
the lioiine. If it be an unuuspicious day, or 
I if the house door be so placed that the court 
yard has to be crossed, then the remains are 
carried through an opening broken in the 
wall. The remains are unclothed for the 
last rites. Children under eight years of age, 
and unmarried girls are buried, as also are all 
who die of small-pox, as the belief is that 
this ailment is a manifestation of the presence 
of the goddess Ammun, Mariatha, or Kali, and 
the anger of the goddess would revert to the 
family if the body were burned. 

In the mode of disposing of the dead, the 
wish expressed by the deceased is attended to. 
Vedantists all bury, also all the Gosai, all the 
Litigait, or Vira Saiva, the five artizan castes, 
the Kansala,’> goldsmith, carpenter, irou- 
smith, brazier, arid stone cutter, all the 
liyragi and Sanyasi, and the gurus of the 
sects ; likewise all the non-Arian races, and 
tribes not admitted into binduism. The 
Vedantists’ dead, and those of the Lingaet 
artizans, are all placed seated in a grave five 
feet square with a ledge on the south. 
As life becomes extinct, the body is made 
to assume the attitude to be preserved in the 
procession and in the grave. It is placed 
against a the legs are crossed under- 
neath in the usual sitting attitude, and the 
head is fastened to a nail driven into the 
wall, and so retained till rigidity ensue. 
They ai'e borne to the grave in a car, on 
the shoulders of relatives or friends. On reach- 
ing the burial-place, the Oodwan reads 
prayers, and the body is seated on the side 
ledge with its face looking northwards ; salt 
and ashes of cowdung are placed on the head. 

Amongst the Aryan hindu, the great bulk 
believe in spirits and worship them : theiv 
worship of ancestors, “ pitri,” is continuous ; 
they also believe in demons and evil spirits : 
transmigration through clean and uiiclean 
animals is apoint of faith, and a great majority 
regard the soul as an emanation from the 
deity, and look to re-absorption ahd annihila- 
tion as the point of attainment for the good. 

There are many temples in the south of 
India, belonging both to the saiva and to the 
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VAISYA. 


VAJ. 


Ytishnftva sect, considered by the hindoos to 
be sacred for pilgrimage, as follows, viz 
Vaithnava temples. Saiva temples. 

Dwardca Kaeee or Benares 

Jagiinuatlium Tirnamul 

Tiruputhy Jamboo Kaiswarum 

Naroyanavunum Kalastri 

Tirvull<»or Conjeveram 

Triplicane Chilamburiim 

Kovulura Vydyauatbuni 

Mababalipooram Moyiivurum 

Conjeveram Woordba Ohollum 

Tirupoogoody Madura 

Fully couda Tiuue«relly 

Thyvanoyakum Cooibacouum 

Strimoostuui Pynce 

Thotadry Cliik undam ari 

Sree Ruugum Trichundoor 

Moyavuruui llamaiswarum 

Tirvuudoor iSriaailum 

Combacoiiura Vulloor 

Salachaitrum Soobrah in union 

Naunchargoody Trivalungaud 

Muonargoody Tiruttunee 

Vudoor Senkaramoroyongoory 

The vaishnava temple is led up to by a 
“ munduf,” the vestibule or pro-naos, of many 
pillars, and covered with flat slabs of stone. 
This ends at the gopiiram, an ornamental 
Structure with a multitude of draped and 
nude figures; but the most prominent and 
oftenest repeated is that of Vishnu holding 
in his left hand a chauk shell, and in the 
other a disc or chakra. In the centre is the 
mindra” or “ cella,” in which is the idol. 
Itsinterior is the “sanctum” or holy of holies, 
See Maba devi, Math, LaksUmi, Narayana, 
Vamana, Radha Yallabhi, Sanyasi, Ravana- 
Frasada, Inscriptions, Vishnu, Sacti, Kama* 
iiandi, Ramawat, Rama, Naga;Sri Sampra- 
daya, Hindu, Krishna, Sanakadi, Sampradayi. 
Vairagi, Seiiapaiithi, Mira Bai, Khaki ; Yavana, 
Surya, Mantra, Charan Dasi, Sikh, Rai Dasi. 

VAISHNAVACHARI. Saks. Froravaish- 
uava and achariii. 

VAISISHICA. See Veda. 

VAISSELLE DE L’lLE PRASTEN. Fr. 
Double cocoa-nut. Laodicea, Cocos de nier. 

VAISSELLE DE TERRE, also Poterie. 
Fr. Earthenware. 

VAISWADEVA. See Saraswati. 
VAISYA, also Vais, or Bais, or Vesia. 
Hind. The third of the four grand 
divisions of bindus : their industry and 
economy is striking. They are commonly 
merchants, traders, cultivators, but indivi- 
duals of the three others are found practis- 
ing the duties supposed to be exclusively 
allotted to the Vaisya. The natural duty of 
the Vaisya is to cultivate the land, tend cat- 
tle, and buy and sell. Amongst the earliest 
dissenters from In dra, were the Yadu race 
under Krishna’s influence. The reasons lead- 
ing him to this are not known, but the Maha- 
Bharata makes him say to Nareda his father, 
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Why worship Indra as the supreme god ? 0 
father, we are Vaisya, and our cattle live up- 
on the pastures. Jet us therefore cease to wor- 
ship Indra, and pay our devotions to the 
mountain Govardhana.” Up to that time it 
is to the heaven of Indra that the good 
who die proceed. The two gods indra 
and Agui, Rain and Fire, were the chief 
deities worshipped by the vedic Aryans. 
Indra, the sovereign of the gods, was 
the most powerful of the vedic deities. He 
is the god of the Armament, the hurler of the 
thunderbolt, who smote the rain cloud 
and brought down waters, who delighted 
in the soma juice, in eating, drinking 
wine, and war. Indra is now never in- 
voked, but has been succeeded by Vishnu 
and Siva. Agni, another vedic deity, is the 
personiflcation of fire, and was worshipped as 
the destroyer of forests, as useful in thesacri- 
6ce, and in the household. 

“ When generated from the rubbing of 
sticks, the radiant Agni bursts forth from 
the wood like a fleet courser.” 

When excited by the wind, be rushes 
amongst trees like a bull, and consumes the 
forest as a rajah destroys his enemies.’^ 

“ Such as thou art, Agni, men preserve thee 
constantly kindled in their dwellings, and offer 
upon thee abundant food.” — [Ri^. Veda I. 73.) 

Varuna was the vedic god of the waters, 
and god of the ocean, but the name was some- 
times applied to the sun and sometimes used 
as a personification of day. As with other gods, 
when addressed he was regarded as supreme 
and capable of forgiving sin : — 

“ Let me not yet, oh ! Varuna, enter the 
bouse of clay ; have mercy, Almighty, have 
mercy ! 

“ If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven 
by the wind ; have mercy, Almighty, have 
mercy 

“ Thirst came upon the worshipper, though 
he stood in the midst of waters ; have mercy. 
Almighty, have mercy.” 

See Hindoo, Sudra, Zonar. 

VAITARINI, See Saraswati. 

VAIVARTTA PURANA. See Sakta. 

VAIVaSWATA, Yama or Dbarmarajab, 
also Vaivaswata Manu, ‘The man, son of 
the sun.’ If the sons of Vaivaswata migrated 
to modern Rajast’han, and settled there soon 
after the flood, whence come the aborigines % 
For they did not own the institutions of the 
bindus, who are supposed to be descendants 
of Vishnu or Noah. — Tod!s Rajasthan^ vol 
I- p. 24. See Surya-vansa. 

VAISYA KATYAY ANA. See Sakyamuni. 

VAJ. Pbbs. Acorus calamus, Linn. 
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VALAITI SUNN. 


VALENTIN. 


VAJIRA VALLI. Sans. Cissus quadran- 
gularis. 

VAJO. It. Calabar skins. 
VAJRAKSHIRA, also Vajrakantaka, 
Sans. Euphorbium. 

VAJ'RAM. Tam. VajVamu, Tel. Glue. 
VAJRATA. See Inscriptions. 

VA JRA PANI. See Indra. 
VAJRATUNDA. Sans. Euphorbia tortilis. 
VAJRA VALLI. Sans. Cissus quadran- 
gularis, Wall, 

VAJRAYADHA, the thunderbolt,^ Indra's 
weapon. 

VAKA CHETTU, also Oka chettu. Tel. 
Carissa carandas, Zinn. 

VAKAMBA. Hind. Careya arborea. 
VAKANATTY. Tam. A Tinnevelly wood 
of a white brown colour, used for building in 
general. — Colonel Frith, 

VAKIL, an attorney, an ambassador or 
agent. It is pronounced Waki), and in 
Beluchistan, is a person who transacts every 
kind of business for another. In Persia, the 
Vakil is still an officer in the courts of justice, 
called Vakil-ul-Raya, or *‘the advocate of 
the people." — Malcolm's History of Persia^ 
voL II. p. 453. Pottinger's Travels in Beloo- 
chistan and Scinde. 

VAKHUMBA. Hind. Careya arborea. 
VAKILA, a weight used in Arabia for 
spices, (kc., consisting of 10 coii'ola and 
nearly 1 J oz. English ; in Bussora the heavy 
vakia is 4,833 pounds, and the light weight 
for spices, <fec., 1,166 pounds. — Simmonds' 
Diet 

VAKILA also Avuru. Tel. Andropogon 
miiricatus, Retz- 

VAKKA, also Vakudu. Tel. Carissa 
carandas, Linn^ 

VAKA. Tel, Areca catechu, Linn. 

VAEM. Hind. Csosalpinia sappan. See 
Bakm. Vakmi rang, lilac, pink ; Kulh rang, 
purple colour. 

VAKUDU. Tel. also Nela mulaka. Tel. 
Solatium Jacquini, Willd. 

VAL. JVIahr. Dolichos spicatus. 
VALABHA NARENDRA. See luacrip- 
tions. 

VALABHI. See Balabbi, Balhara. 

VAL AD AMBU. TAM.Calonyction grand!- 
florum, Choky. 

VALAIT, any foreign country, Europe, &c. 
VALAITI-MUNG. Dux. Arachis hypo- 
gea, Linn* 

VALAlTI AMLI. Duk. Garcinia cam- 
bogia.' 

VALAITI CHUNA. Hind. Chalk : Calcis 
carbonas. 

VALAITI SUNN, of Muttra, is the Ambari 
of the Dekhan aud Mahratta country. 
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VALAKA DUDA. Tel. Pterolobium 
lacerans, R.Br. 

VALALUVI. Tam. Celastrus panioulata. 

VAL A MAHAM. Tam. Feronia elephan- 
turn. 

VALAMBIRI-KAI. Tam. Valarnbiri kaya. 
Maleal. Tel. Isora corylifolia. Schott and 
Endl. 

VALANKAI. In the south of India, the 
right hand caste of hiiidus, of which there 
are 18 sections, viz. 

1 Bunijaga, or trader 

2 Okkalaga, cultivator 

3 Jotiphana, oil maker 

4 Rangijiva, dyer 

5 Ladarn,raahomedaii traders and artifi- 

cers 

6 Gujerati, Qujerat merchants, bankers. 

7 Komati, shopkeeper, trader 

8 Jaina, or Jain 

9 Kuruba, shepherd aud wool worker 

10 Kurumbara, potter 

11 Agasa, washerman 

12 Bests, fisherman, palankeen bearer 

13 Padma sholaysa, a kind of weaver 

14 Naindii 

15 Uppaiadu, or tank digger 

16 Chittragaru, or painter 

17 Golla, or cowherd 

18 Waliya, Pareya, Pariah, one who is 

the fighter of the others. 

These vary. — Wilson's Glossary. 

VA LARAS I. Tel, Walsura piscidia, Roxh. 

VALASALA. Tel. Guizotia oleifera. 
Gingelly. Sesarnura. 

VALATIPOLAM. Tam. also Palendra- 
bolam, also Villeholam, Myrrh. Balsamoden- 
dron inyrrha, Nees ah Esen, 

VALEI. — ? Musa sapientuin. 

VALE KIRE. Tam. Cleome pentaphylla. 

VALENTIA, Lord, a traveller in Arabia 
and the East Indies in the beginiiing of 
the 19th century (1805), author (London 1811) 
of Voyages and Travels to India, Ceylon, the 
Red Sea, Abyssinia aud Egypt, in 1802 — 1806. 

VALENT YN, Francis, the author of au 
Account of Netberland India, from the Cape 
of Good Hope to Japan. He was a Luther- 
an clergyman, born in 1660 at Dordrecht, 
arrived in 1686 at Batavia as a minister, re- 
sided at Japara near Samarang, and then at 
Amboynafor 12 years, and returned to Holland. 
He remained in Europe for 11 years, and 
sailed again for Java in 1705, stayed there 
two years, then in the Spice Island seven years^ 
and in 1714 he finally returned to Holland. 
From that time he was engaged arranging 
bis notes, and his first volume Oud en Nieuw 
Oost-Iiidien appeared iu 1724. This was 
followed by seven others, all fully illustrat- 
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mit tbe last appearing in 1726. The date of 
Lis death is not known. — Bikmore 147. 

VALE’PALAM. Tam. Plantains, vale-elle, 
Plantain leaves. Yale palam tole. Tam. 
Plantain skins. Vale-pu, flowers of Musa 
paradisiaca. 

VALERIAN, a Roman emperor who was 
conquered by Shapoor at Odessa in A. D. 
260. Being taken prisoner, he is said to have 
been treated by Shapoor with great severity, 
and eventually flayed alive. 

VALERIANACEiE. Lind. The Valerian 
tribe of plants, of which, in the East Indies, 
are 3 gen. 16 sp., viz. 2 Nardostachys ; 13 
Valeriana ; 1 Triptostegia. Nardostachys 
jatamansi, D. C., is the true spikenard of the 
ancients. It is highly esteemed in India for 
its perfume and for its medicinal properties 
as a remedy in hysteria and epilepsy. The 
Jatamansi or Indian Valerian, the b<alchur, 
Hind., of the Himalaya, is an efficient sub- 
stitute for the European article, and is a very 
useful stimulant and anti spasmodic remedy, 
chiefly employed in hysteric cases. Dose, 
one to two ounces three times daily. The 
true valerian, Valeriana officinalis, is a remark- 
able feline stimulant. All the species have 
some medicinal properties. V. Celtica is 
largely employed by eastern nations as a 
substitute for the spikenard, Nardostachys 
jatamansi. Wight gives Valeriana, Arnot- 
tiana, Brunoniana, Hooker! ana, and LeschO' 
iiaultii, and a kind of valerian takes the 
place of Asarabacca. The Valeriana Walli- 
chiana is called dala, wala, bala, char- 
bala mushk, char godar, also probably tagir 
or takar. — Powell Hand Booh v. p. 354. 
Beng. Fhar* p. 305 ^See Spikenard also 
Nardostachys — Simmonds* Diet. 

VALERIANA HARDWICKII. Wall 

Kah’ani of Ravi. I Char of raiis, Indus* 

Root. 

AsaruD, Hind, j Taggar, Hind. 

Bala, , , I 

This valerian grows in various parts of the 

Punjab Himalaya and beyond tbe Indus, at 
from 6,000 to 12.000 feet; tbe root is put 
among clothes to keep off insects. — Dr. J. L. 
Stewart. 

VALERIANA. WALLICHII. DC. 
Muahkw’ali, Hind. | Bala. Hind. Jhfxcm. 

Grows in the N. W. Himalaya, at 5,000 to 
11,000 feet, up to the Indus. Its roots are 
exported to the plains to be used niedicinal- 
Jy. — Dr. J. L. Stewart 

VALERI KAI. Tam. Cucurbita pepo. 
Valeri-kai yennai, Tam. Cucumber seed oil. 

^’'ALE SHARI-YENNAI. Tam. Trianthe- 
*®^®C4ndra, Linn. 

k monkey prince, killed by Rama. 

V ALISaLU NUNA. Tbl. Oil of Guizo- 
tia oleifera, DC., TT. 111. 
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VALISE CHETTU. Tjrl, Verbesina 
sativa, Roxh. 

VALKYNE. The fatal sisters of the Snevi 
or Siebi, are the analogue of tbe twin sisters 
of the Apsar.n, who summon the Rajpoot 
warrior from the field of battle, and bear him 
to the mansion of the sun, equally the object 
of attainment with the children of Odin in 
Scandinavia, and of Boodba and Soorya in 
the plains of Scythia and on the Ganges, like 
the Elyniura of the Heliadee of Greece. — Tod's 
Rajasthan^ vol. I. p. 67. 

VALLABMA ACHARYA, the founder of 
a vaishnava sect. He was the author of the 
Bhagavat, also of a Bhashya, of one part of 
Vya.sa's sutras and of other Sanscrit works. 
See Rudra Sampradayi. Math. Hindu. 

VALLAI PAN DU. Tam. Allium sativum, 
Linn. 

VALLAITI-ERA and the Bengal era were 
established by Akbar. That of Bengal began 
on the 1st of the month Baisakb, 963+593 
= 1556. The Valaiti-san was used in Oris- 
sa, where it was called the Anel-san, .and 
began on tbe 1st of the month Aswin 963 + 
592, A. D. loo5. 

VALLAK YENNAI. Tam. Lamp oil. 

VALLAM PALLAM. Tam. Fruit of Fero- 
nia elephantnm, R(hxib. 

VALLAM PISIN ; also Karavelam pisin. 
Tam. Acacia Arabica, Willd. 

VALLARI, Tam. also Nela-guli. Tel. Sle- 
vogtia verticil lata, (?. Don. 

VALLARIS DICHOTOMA. Wall; W.Ic. 

Eohites dichotoma. Roxb. 

Ilapurmalee, Beng. I Putta podara yarala Tel. 
Pala malle tivva, Tel. | 

A plant of most parts of India and of Bur- 
mali, with white fragrant flowers. — W. le. 

VALLARIS PERGULANUS. Burm. 

Pergularia glabra. L, I Plos pergnlamiB. Rumph. 
Pchites hircosa. Rond). | Emericia pergularia. i2om. 

A plant of India and the archipelago, 
flowers with the smell of a goat. — Roxh. ii. 18, 
Voigt. 

VALLA RUGU. Tam. Cicendia hyssopi- 
folia, Adams. 

VALLEKHAE. See Inscriptions. 

VALLE KIRE. Tam, Gynandropsis 
pentaphylla, DO. ; W. and A. 

VALLEYS of the great rivers and the en- 
closing seas of India have been the routes 
followed by the various immigrants into India, 
Ultra-India, and the Archipelago. The Tibetan 
district is central ethnically as well as 
geographically to all the S. £. of Asia and to 
Asiauesia. 

The ethnic region of the Indian Oceanic 
basin is the Bay of Bengal or * Indo- 
Malayan sea) which unites the western margin 
of the China Malayan basin with the eastern 
sea-bord of India. Tbe rivers of the Indian 
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marginal districts, the watershed being near 
the Iii]d(H African sea» and the basin qf the 
Ganges^ has its head nearly in the same longi- 
.tttde. From all historic times, uninterruptedly 
to the present day, the sea baeins whose ethnic 
influenoe has been in operation, are the China, 
Molucca, Java, Mangkasar, Solo, Mindoro, 
Molucca, Banda, Papua, Jilolo, Papuan, 
Papua Australian and Papua Microneaian 
seas, and the Archipelagian seas of Johore, 
the Trans- Javan or Timorean chain, the 
Bisayan group, Eastern Miianesia, and 
the different Polynesian and Micronesiai 
groups. All of these are broad highways 
throughout the Archipelago, permit foreign na- 
vigators and natives of the islands to traverse 
them freely, and admit of couatiint intercourse 
with the rivers on the continent, thereby 
bringing the whole under tlie operation of for 
eign civilization. 

VALLL Tam, An article of jewellery 
worn by women in the car. 

VALLIA CAPO MOLAGU. Tam. Capsi 
cum fnitescena. 

VALLIAMMA. One of the two wives of 
Subramanya. 

VALLIA-PIRA PITICA. Tam. Urtis 
latifolia. 

VALLT-KANIUAM, Tam. Cocculus 
acuminatus. 

VALLI-GADDA. 'J’el. Allium cepa, Linn 

VALLI-KALANGU. Tel. Batatas eduHs, 
Chmy, 

VALLTSNERIA SPIRALIS. Linn. 

V. spiraloides, Roxh, V. Jac(iuiniana. 

Sftrpicula verticollata. L. ITdora verticellata 5'/?rc»/7. 

Valliaueria verticellata. //. Hutfcania dcrrata, WiU* 

Saivala, Hind. , Pu-nat-au, Tbl. 

A plant of America, Europe, and India, f 
the family Hydrocbaracese. It grows in mo.st 
parts of India in clear, standing, sweet water, 
flowers during the cold season, and consists 
of simple, filiform routs, and a number of 
fine filiform jointed shoots or steins, some 
creeping, some floating below the surface 
of the water ; branches solitary, axillary. The 
Berhampore sugar refiners (indeed, througliout 
India) use this herb while moist to cover the 
surface of their sugar, as clay is used in the 
West India islands \ and in two nr three days 
the operation is finished exceedingly well. 

The Vallisneria is supposed to possess 
cooling powers. Thus Madhava says, 

The gentle pressure of her heaving bosom 

Has spread delightful coolness through my frame, 

As if combined upon my skin were strewed 

Sandal and camphor—Saivala and pearls, 

The- lotus fibre on the moonstoue’e dew. 

Both Vallisneria spiralis and Hydrilla ver- 
ticellatfi are employed by sugar refiners to, 
j^^y aUgar,-^.PoM^^ SanfllfQok voh i p. 
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306. So^iurgh^B Florg, 

WiUon*$ Hindu Theatre^ p* W- \ ; 

VALLLTERAGAM. MALEAfc Sym of 
Ficus rubescens, Vahh Ficus heteropiiyUa. 

VALL-ULAVL Tam* Celastrus paolctt* 
lata, Willde. - r 

VALLUM, in the Carnatic, a measure of 
capacity, quarts. — Simmond's Diet 

VALLUR. Hind. Cocculus lemba. 

VALLUR of Bbas. Cissua carnosa, Lam 

VALLY C ANJ ARAM . Tam. ? A Travan^ 
core wood of a brown colour ] specific gravity 
0*703, used for building common houses.**— 
Colonel Frith, 

VALMIKI, a famous Rishi and poet, the 
reputed author of the Sanscrit poem the 
Ramayana. Valmiki lived in the era of the re* 
vival of the brahminical religion. The frame- 
work of the story relates to an exile from 
Hindustan named Rama, combined with a 
hero who fought in the south of India, aided 
by the people, who were delineated as monkeys 
and bears. It is a current belief in many 
parts of India that Valmiki was a thug or 
strangler. This notion was probably derived 
from a strain put upon some verses, which 
make out Valmiki to have been originally, 
on his own confession, simply a robber. This 
extract also embraces the received account of 
the origin of the po6t*s name. But it is a very 
curious circumstance that hindu legend gives 
two of their most celebrated authors, whom 
they have invested with a sacred character, a 
descent from the aboriginal and impure tribes 
of India, Vyasa from a fisherman, and 
Valmiki from the bad'hak or robber tribe, who 
associate with the Bhil tribe at Aboo. The 
conversion of Valmiki, said to have been mira- 
culous, when in the act of robbing the ehriue 
of the deity, is worked into a story of con* 
siderable effect in the works of Cband, from 
olden authority. Valmiki is said to have 
settled at Chitrakuta at the time of the e^Uo 
of Rama, but at one time at Bithul. — Bind, 
vol. 1, p. 313. Tods Rajasthan^ voL L p. 2fi. 

VAL-MULLAGHU. Tam. Tailed- pep- 
per. Cvibebs. 

VaLONIA, the acorn cups of Quetotts 
asgilops, or prickly-cupped oak, growing in 
the Morea, About 2 lbs. of valonia are requir- 
ed for the production of 1 lb. of leather, Whicli 
.3 said to be less permeable to water than 
that made with oak- bark, and so heavy as tb 
make valonia the cheapest of all tanning ixiti^ 
terials except catechu or terra 
mixture of valonia and oak-bark inay be ■ 
with good effect. 

VALULUVy TAIKAM, also VWuli^ 
yennai. Tam. Oil of Celastrus psnLcttlstfb 
milde^ 
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i^ALUMBIRIKAL Tam. Tel. ValumpH 
M ALBAL. liaiora corylifolia, Schott and End. 

’ VALITR. Hind. Solanum gracilipea. 

‘ VAL also Wall, a gold aud silver weight in 
Bombay=:4‘475 grains ; in Ahmedabad, 
6-045 grs. ; in Anjir, 5 6 grs. ; in Delhi, 5 -63 
grs. ; in Poonah, 3 -99 grs. ; and in Surat, 
5*859 grains.— ^S'lTwwoncZ’a Diet 

VAMACHAREE. Sans. From vam, the 
left band, and aebarin, practice. See Right 
Hand Caste ; Left Hand Caste. 

VAMAM CHETTU, also Omamu. Tel. 
Ptychotis ajowan, DC. 

VAMAN. Hind. Withania coagulans. 

VAMANA. The fifth incarnation of Vish- 
nu in the form of a brahmin dwarf. The 
four first avatara are said tohave occurred in 
the earliest, or Satya, age of the Inndus, 
corresponding in character with the golden or 
virtuous age of the fabulists of other regions. 
The fifth happened in the second, or Tirtyog. 
3laha Bell, though a virtuous monarch, was 
still so elated by his grandeur, that he omitted 
essential ceremonies and offerings to the 
deities ; and Vishnu, finding it necessary to 
check the infiuence of sucit an example, re- 
solved to mortify and punish the arrogant ra- 
ja. He therefore condescended to become the 
son of Kasyapa and Aditi, and the younger 
brother of Indra, and assumed the form (»f a 
wretched brahmin dwarf. Appearing before 
the king, he asked a boon, which being pro- 
xnised, he demanded as much land as he could 
pace in three steps : nor would he desire far- 
ther, although urged by Beli to demand some- 
thing more worthy of a king to give. Vishnu, 
on obtaining the king’s promise, required a 
ratification of it, which is performed by pouring 
water on the hand of the applicaut. As soon 
As the holy stream had reached his hand, the 
form of the dwarf began to expand itself, and 
at length became so enormous that it appeared 
to extend itself up to heaven : then, with one 
atride he compassed the earth, with another 
heaven, and with the third was about to obtain 
patala> when Mnha Beli, convinced that the 
pretended dwarf was no other than the god 
himselfi fell prostrate in adoration before him 
and yielded it up. From this incident of 
Vamana, Vishnu is also called Trivikrama or 
the three-stepper. It is maintained by other 
vaishnava that the ratifying stream poured 
on the hand of Vishnu in this avatara, was 
the river Ganga ; which, falling from the 
hand of the miraculous dwarf, descended 
tiience upon his, now Vishnu's, foot, whence, 
gushing as a mighty river, it was received on 
the head of Siva. In M. le GentiTs Voyage 
aux Indies, a rough map or plan is given, from 
a native original, of the course of the Ganges, 
in which it issues from the foot of Vishnu, 
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and falling on the head of Sivn^ flows the 
style commonly seen through the oowV motith* 
Except in this instance, Major Moor did not 
recollect having seen the source of the river 
delineated as proceeding directly from Vish- 
nu. — Moor. See Aditi. Avatara. Salagrama. 

VAMBOO. Tam. A Tinnevelly wood of a 
light straw colour, specific gravity 6*795, used 
for building in general. — Col. Frith. 

VAMI or Vamachari. See Right and Left 
Hand Caste. 

VAMINTA. Tel. Gynaudropsis pentapbyl- 
la, DC. syn. of Cleome pentapbylla, Roxb. 

VAMPIRE, The common Vampire bat, 
belonging to the Cheiroptera. 

VAMPYRIDiE. A family of mammals, com- 
prising the bats, in the following sections 

SubFam. Megadermatinj:. 

Megaderma lyra, Jerdon. 

M. Caraatica, Fll. j M. schistacea, Hodgs. Bly. 

I Rorsf. 

Large-eared Vampire bat, over all India. 

Megaderma spectrum, Jerdon. Cashmire 
Vampire bat. 

Megaderma Horsficldii, Rlyth, of Tenasse- 
rim. 

Megaderma spasma, Lmn, Ceylon and 
Malayana. 

Suh’fam. Rhinolophin^k. Leafy-nosed bats. 

Rhinoloplius perniger, Jerdon, Hodg. 

Myth. 

R. luctus, Tenm. | Large leaf bat, Enq. 

Nepal ] Malabar 1 Java ? Darjeeling. 

Rhiuolophus mitratus, Blyih, 

Mitred leaf bat. Eno. 

Chybassa, Mussooiie ? Central India. 

Rhinolophus luctus, Horef. Java. 

llhinolophus tragatus, Hodg, Blyth. 

Dark browu leaf bat. EnO, 

Nepal, Mussooiie. 

Rhinolophus Pearsoni, Horsf. Blyih. 

Pearson's leaf bat. Eno. 

Darj eeling, M ussoorie. 

Rhintdophus affinis, Horef. Blyth. 

B. rubidiis, Keloari. | R. cinerasceus, KtlaaH. 
Allied leaf bat. Eng. 

Malabar? Ceylon, Burmah, Malayana. 

Rhinolophus rouxi. Tern. Blyth. 

B. lepidus, Bly. | Bufous leaf bat, Eng. 

Malabar, Calcutta, Colgong, M ussoorie. 

Rhiuolophus macrotis. Hod. Bly, 

Large-eared leaf bat. Eno. 

Himalaya, Nepal, Mussoorie. 

Rhinolophus subbadius, Hodg. Blyth \ 
Bay leaf bat* Eno» 

Nepal; Himalaya 

il^inolophtts bravitarsus, Bly, DarjeeHnk* 
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^ ’ SiWrdW i6thw sped RWnolopkus occsur 
in tbe Malayan islands, China and Japan. 

Hipposideros armiger, Ham. Bn. 

H. &obili«, yar, JBtyth. | Large Horae-sLoebat, 

I Eno. 

Nepal, Massoorie, Darjeeling. 

Hipposideros lankadeva, Kel. Ceylon, 

Hipposideros nobilis, Cantor. Burraah, 
Ceylon and Malay peninsula. 

Hipposideros speoris, BL El 
H. apiculatu9, Gray. H, Dukhunenflis, Sykes. 

H, penicillatus, ,, Indian Horse-shoebat. 

Eno. 

India generally, Ceylon, Archipelago. 

Hipposideros cenerascens, Ely. 

Ashy hoi ae-ahoe-bat. Enq. 

Punjab, Salt Range. 

Hipposideros murinus, Jerchn. 

Rhinulophus fulgena, I Little Horse-ahoe bat. 

Ell. Bhjih. I 

S. India, Ceylon, Nicobars, Burmah, Mala- 
yaua. 

Hipposideros larvatus, Horsf. Burraab, 
Malayaua, Sylhet. 

Hipposideros nobilis, Cantor. Malay penin- 
sula. 

Hipposideros diadeina, Cantor. Malay 
peniusuiii. 

Hipposideros galeritus, Cantor. Malay 
peninsula. 

Coilops Frithii, Bly. Tailless but of Suuder- 
buns. 


bouts, and though reekonefd woiigst the 
fiercest, have yet suffered. The oaks of the 
Van, as well as those of the Daroo, yield 
abundance of gall-nuts, which the inhabitants 
turn to considerable profit The wild Amadi 
and Bitlisi, and the entirely lawless Bewan-^ 
doozi, may beregarded as the most legitimate 
representatives of the ancient Carduchians, 
and probably, neither in manners nor lan*^ 
guage are much changed since Xenophon tra- 
versed their country in his way to Armenia.™ 
Porter's Travels^ vol. ii. p. 471. See Iran. 
Kurdistan. 

VAN. Hind. Salvadora oleoides. 

VANA. Sansc. a grove, a forest, hence 
Van, Wan and Ban, Wild 

VAN AM ALA. See Inscriptions. 

VANA CHANDRA. Tel. Flagellaria In- 
dica, 

VANANGU. Tam, A Ceylon tree which 
grows to about eighteen Inches in diameter 
and twelve feet in height, produces a fruit 
which the natives eat. Its wood is used by 
the native carpenters in house work, 

— Edye on tJie Timber of Ceylon. 

VANAPRASTHA, in hinduism, a man 
who has gone through his scholar and house- 
holder life and has entered the 3rd Asrama or 
hermit life, has gone “ prastha” to the woods 

vnna”). It is the Kyllobios of the Greeks. 
— Wilson, 

VANARA. See India. 

VANDA, a genus of plants, the type of 
the tribe Vandea), of the natural order Orchi- 


Rhinopoma Hardwickii, Gray^ BlytU- The dacege. Wight gives Vanda pulchella, Roxr 
long-tailed leaf bat of all India, Burmah, burghii, spathulata, and Wightiana ? The con- 
Maiayana. tinent t>f India has sent many Vanda for the 

Nycteris Javanica, Geof. Java, Malacca. ornament of the gardens of Europe; several 
, , , ‘ . are found in Borneo inferior to none of those 

VAN, a lake about forty miles long, India, One gigantic species introduced 

and twenty to thirty broad. Its waters into England, Dr. Lindley named V. Lowii.-.- 
are salt. It is surrounded by a beautiful foie’s Sarawak, p. 64. W. Ic. Mason's Tenas- 
outline of mountains, whose tops are cover- serim. 

ed with perpetual snow. The old ruined VANDA CGERULEA. Near the village 
stone-built town of Ardische is situated on of Lornai on the Jyntea hills are oak woods! 
a narrow strip of land running into the lake, on which Vanda coerulea grows in profu- 
There are a few soldiers quartered in it. The aion, waving its panicles of azure flowers 
borders of the lake about it are low and swam- in the wind. This is the rarest and most beautir 
py, and abound in wild fowl and various fui of all the beautiful orchids. The dry 
other kinds of game. On the more north- grassy hills which it inhabits are elevated 
erly and western mountainous tracts, to- 30 OO to 4000 feet : the trees are small^ 
yvards Lake Van, and also to the east of gnarled, and very sparingly leafy, so that th^ 
that body of water, dwell the Rewaudoozi Vanda which grows on their limbs is fully 
tribe, a most formidable people, who have exposed to sun, rain, and wind. There is m 
never yet submitted even nominally to the moss or lichen on the branches with tha 
Ottoman or Persian name. They amount to Vanda, whoso roots sprawl over the drjf 
upwards of a hundred thousand families. In rough bark. The atmosphere is on the whoia 
the winter they live amongst their embattled humid, and extremely so during the rains, j 
rocks, but in the milder months, roam about, but there is no heat, or stagnation of the 
pitching their tents from valley to valley. The and, at the flowering season, the temperature 
Amadi and Bitlisi tribes are their near neigh- ranges between and 80'’ : there ia 
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both air and bark are dry 
ditring the day. In July and August, during 
Ihe rains, the temperature is a little higher 
than above, but in winter it falls much lower, 
and hoar frost forms on the ground. But, 
this winter’s cold, summer’s heat, and 
autumn’s drought, and above all, this constant 
free exposure to fresh air and the winds of 
heaven, are what of all things we avoid expos- 
ing our orchids to in England. It is under 
these conditions, however, that all the finer 
Indian Orchideue grow, of which were found 
Dendrobium, Farmed, Dalhousianiim, Devoiii- 
anum, he,, with Vanda coerulea ; wliilst tlie 
most beautiful species of Coelogyne, Cymbi- 
dinm, Bolbophyllum, and Cypripedium, in- 
habit cool climates at elevations above 4000 
feet In Khassia, and as high as 6000 to 7000 in 
Sikkim. Dr.Hooker collected seven men’s loads 
of the superb Vanda coerulea for the Royal 
Gardens at Kew j but owing to unavoid- 
able accidents and difRculties, few specimens 
reached England alive, the individual plant 
fetching a price varying from 3^. to 10^. 
An active collector might easily clear from 
20002. to 30002. in one season, by the sale 
of Kbassia orchids . — Hooker Him, Jour. p. 
310 321. 

VANDELLIA DIFFUSA is a native of 
Brazil, but is thought to be found also in the 
peninsula of India. It is the Cretaica of 
PUoD, and is described by Dr. Hancock as eme- 
tic, and its decoction as of great value as an 
emetic and febrifuge, and in the treatment of 
dysentery. V. Crustacea is given in Wight’s 
leones. — C^Sh. p. 477. Erig, Gyc. W. Ic. 

VANDEN BRCECK. See Shamal. 

VANDERWORM. See Johore. 

VANDHUKA, See Inscriptions. 


0 ‘ 788 . used for beamU and 
Friih, ' ’ ' ' 

VANQAY MARAM. Tam. Pterocarpus^ 

marsupium. 

VANGSUJA. See Brahman. 
VANGUERIA, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Cinchoniacese, small 
trees or shrubs, having ovate or oblong petio- 
late leaves with lanceolate stipules, 8(ditary 
on both sides. The fruit of V. edulis is eaten 
by the natives of Madagascar and of Mauri- 
tius, where, as well as into the peninsula of 
India and into China, it has been introduced. 
V. spinosa, Mayna, Bengal, which is found 
in many parts of the plains of India and 
China, is a distinct species, though united 
to the above by Spreng«l in his ‘ Syst. Vege- 
tabilinm.’ The fruit is eaten. V. macrophyJIa 
occurs in Chittagong. — Eng. Cyc. Roxb* 
1,536. Yoiqt^ p. 386. 

VANGUERIA EDULIS. Vahl. 

V. cymosa, Gcertn. Vavanga edulis, Vahl, 

V. CoineiBoni, Desf. ,, Chiuenais, Hohr. 
V.Madagascariensis Gmtl 

A native of Madagascar, but introduced 
into Mauritius, India, and China, — Voigt^ p. 
386. 

VANGUERIA SPINOSA. Roxb. 

Meynia spinosa, Lomark. 

Mayna, Beno. Hind. Voa Vanguier Madaoa. 
Muduna, „ Piudi luka, Sans. 

Maiiiphul, ,, Fedda munga, Tam. 

Alu of Bombay, Burm. Vadanike, Badauike 
Frickly Vangueria, Eng. Chega gadda, Tel. 
Baugari ki lakri. Hind. Mohoina, ,, 

A tree of Bengal, Ganjam, and Guntur, 
height 25 feet, circumference IJ feet. The 
bark is employed medicinally in fever. Fruit 
edible , — Cuptain Macdonald. Voigt, p. 786, 
VANI, also Wanara, a pronunciation of 
Bania. 


VANELLUS CRISTATUS. The Lapwing VANILLA, a genus of plants of the natural 
of Europe, N. and middle Asia, N. Africa : order Orchiacese, of which V. apbylla, V. aro- 
cbmmon in N. India, Sindh, Jkc., but not seen matica, V. planifolia, V. Walkerise, V. Wightil, 
in Lower Bengab See Cbaradriadge, grow in the P^ist Indies. Dr. Falconer dis- 

" VANGA. Tam. syn. of Colosanthes Indica covered a species while on his visit to the 
Shtme. Tennasserim Provinces in 1849. — Wight's 

VANG A. Seo Laniadaa. IcoveSy Voigt, p. 633. 

• VANGA CHETTU. Tei,, Sesuvium VANILLA plants have been introduced in- 
mdlongena, Linn. to India, Bourbon and Mauritius, during the 

VANGALA PATCHI. Tam. Acetate of nineteenth century. It adapts itself readily 
copper. to the climate, it can be easily propagated and 

VANGAREDDI KURA. Tel. Sesuvium cultivated; it occupies very little space, and 
repems, RoUler. S* portulacastrum, Roxb. the fruit is valuable. The amount of vanilla 
VANGA CHETTU. Tel. Solanum exported from Mexico to Spain in 1802 was 
teelongena, Z. R. i. 566. The praise of valued at £27,000 sterling. The Mexican sort 
this vegetable is recited in verse, “ Is there a is not used so largely in England as in Spain 
vegetable equal to the Vankaya; a king like the and ou the Continent of Europe, where it is 
enemy of the lord of Lanka (Rama) ; a god chiefly employed for perfuming and mixing 
equal to Sankara (Siva), a woman comparable with chocolate, snuff, liqueurs, and varieus 
to thh lotna-facted Sita 1” articles of confectionary- M. Geneve of the 

VANQAY> e email tree of Paigbat, wood Mauritius found the plants grow better when 
of a light jbirotm colour, specifle ^aVity supported by the Moringa pterygospeenih, 
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tibe n»Ols ol wbieb are frequently used by 
Europeans as a substitute fur horse radish, 
the ‘Avocado or Alligator Pear, Persea 
gratisaima^ and the £ixa orellana, found in 
every village. 

The vanilla of Brazil sells for £4 per 
pound, but cannot be compared in any way, 
either as regards smell or size of fruit, with 
the vanilla of Mauritius. One pod gathered 
by M. Geneve weighed 2| drama ; it would 
take then about 96 pods for one pound. 

In 1835, Messrs. Loddiges of Hackney 
sent out a few plants to the Calcutta Botanic 
Garden ; they flowered about four years after 
their reception, but failed to perfect their fruit, 
and died shortly after. The experiment was 
repeated a second time through the liberality 
of Lord Auckland, who presented, with a 
number of other useful and ornamental plants 
which he brought out with him in 183G, two 
plants of Vanilla ; these grew readily, but we 
believe never blossomed. Plants subsequent- 
ly obtained have, however, blossomed and 
fruited abundantly. 

In 1853, Dr. Mouat, on his return from 
Mauritius, presented the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India with a few 
plants of Vanilla aromatica and planifolia, 
which he had obtained from the late M. Bojer. 
These have been cultivated most successfully, 
and freely propagated from. A good crop of 
fruit was gathered from the older plants in 
1855, which was favorably reported on by local 
confectioners. To make it of commercial value, 
the pods should be long and of a very dark- 
brown color, alm«>st approaching to hlack : 
they should also bo moist, and if properly ri- 
pened before being packed, they become after 
a time covered v;ith a circular crystal, which 
adds to their appearance and marketable value. 
The blossoming commences in February, and 
the pod ripens in December. The only ene- 
my to dread is the cnld wind in that month, 
which sometimes nips the pod and causes it 
to fall before it is pr(»perly ripened : a mild 
December is consequently beneficial to the Va- 
nilla fruit. The pods should be carefully dri- 
ed, by exposing them on cloth to the suu^s 
rays ; and that while warm, they should be 
wrapped in woollen, which promotes evapora- 
tion, and* at the same time absorbs the mois- 
ture. When thus treated, the pods blacken 
and put on a silvery lustre. On this appear- 
ing, they must be again exposed to the sun, 
and thoroughly dried. He adds that a fully 
developed and properly ripened pod should be 
from 6 to 7 inches long, and about three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter. In its native country 
the plant continues to bear from thirty to for- 
ty ^years, and yields, in ordinary seasons, from 
iMy to Mty pods annually, or say half a 


pound weight ; so be 

considered equivalen t in > value to tivenljr ru- 
pees per annum, requiring very little cajre.and 
expense in its culture, and only an orjHnaiy 
amount of care in preparing its produce* fot 
exportation . — Indian Fidd. . u 

VANILLA AROMATICA. Swx. Epi- 
dendroij vanila, Linn^ var. fiore viridi albo. 
Flaw, » 

Menaes Oerae^ of Bkazil. 

Vanilla aromatica is said by Martins to. 
yield the true vanilla, but tlje best Mexican 
vanilla is the produce of V. planifolia, of 
which Pereira mentions V. sativa and V. syL 
vestris as two varieties. 

'J'he plants should be grown in shaded 
situation, the material necessary to ensure a 
healthy growth ought to be open and free to* 
allow the water at certain seasons to pass off 
freely from the roots, and admit a certain por- 
tion of air, and it should, from its creeping 
habit, have the rough bark of a tree, jaffery 
work, or wall, to which to attach its Jong roots. 
The situation should be w^ell shaded from 
the Him, and the materi.d in which the whole 
of this variety of plant thrives best is a 
mi.Kture of lime rubbish and brick bats, or 
other such material, with r>ne-fourtb half- 
decayed leaf mould : the whole should be well 
mixed together before placing it round the 
trunk of the tree or other situation chosen to 
cultivate the plant The bed sliould be made 
three feet wide on the surface of the ground 
at the noith-eaat side of the butt of the tree, 
and it should be raised two feet Jiigh. A quan- 
tity of the largest lumps of tlie inateiial 
should be placed at the bottom to ensure a 
good drainage, and the plants siiould be wa- 
tered immediately after planting to settle 
their rot>ts in the new situation. The stem 
of the plant sliould also be fastened up to the 
tree, so as t(> encourage the roots to take hold 
and cling to the substance against which it ie 
intended to grow : after this the plant will 
merely require a good drenching with water 
once a week only during the Lot weather, to 
ensure a healthy growth. Hot winds are fatal 
to the plant, and cold winds, when accompa- 
nied by rain, are said to cause the ilowers to 
fall without being followed by pods. The 
American method of growth is under .forest 
trees, and artificial impregnation (owing to the 
presence of the VaniJIa-fly) is not resorted 
to, owing mainly to the small price realized 
at Vera Cruz . — Indian Field, Mr, H. D. lt€i£» 

VANJULA. See Krishna. , , ^ 

VAN-KAYA. .Tel. Solanum melongena, 
Brinjal. Egg plant. 

VANKAY. Tam. A .Tinnevelly wood ol i 
light brown colour, specific gravity 0*888; 
used for building ia general. -r 
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ri YANKBY — Lace bordmd olotliA 

VANKCJDA EAIA. T«l. ) Solatiuin^ Jac- 
quini. 

VANN AN, a caste of washermen in 
Midabar who can only wash the clothes of 
inferior castes. . 

VANNA parti. Tam. Wild cotton of 
Gossypium ludicnm, Lam. 

VANNA-RAJA. Sans. Bauhinia race- 
mosa, Lam. 

VANNI MARAM PALLAM. Tam. Pro- 
aopis spicigera. 

VANNIO, a race in Guzerat, seemingly 
identical with the Bauya or Banyan ; they are 
of the jain religion. It is the Vani or Wani 
of the Mahrattas, and is doubtless from the 
Sanscrit '^^ani, 

VAN PAR ATI, also Parati Patti. Tam. 
Gossypium IiidiGiini, Lam. The cotton plant. 

VANPONGAM. Maleal. See Tainbo- 

gum. 

VANPUGGALAH. A Travancore wood 
of a light yellow colour, specific gravity 0*604, 
used for light work . — Colonel FHth. 

VANR. Punjabi. Salvadora oleoides. 

VANS A. Sans. Bambuaa tulda, Uoxb. 

VANSAVALl. See Orissa. 

VANSLOCHUN. Guz. Tabashir. 

VANTSWARA. See Bhakti. 

VANU* Sans. Seed of Bainbusa anindi- 
tiacea. 

VANUTHI of Sutlej. Fluggea virosa, 
Jloxb, 

VANYA RAJA DEVA. See Insciiptioihs. 

VAOR, also Vajo. It. Calabar skins. 

VAR. Hind. Gossypium herbaceum. 

VAR. Vara, War, Bar, in composition, a 
day, 

VA’RA, or Va Sara, Sans. A week of 
seven natural days, named after the planets 
and arranged in the same order as tliey are 
in tlie European week. The name of each 
day (beginning with Sunday, and adding vara 
to each) are, F Ravi. 2"* Soma. 3° Mangala. 
4® Budha. 5^ Gura. 6® Sucra. 7® Sani. The 
tabular notation of the feriae, or days of the 
week, is 0 for Sunday, 1 for Monday, and so 
forth to 6 for Saturday ; 7 being accounted 
aero.— Kala Sankalita, 

VARADA-RAJAH. Vishnu's name at 


ad four-handed, (trmed as nsual, and with 
head of a boar, on whose tuslm rests crei 
scent, containing in its concavity an epitoi^ 
of the earth, which had been immerged in 
the ocean as a punishment for its iniqui- 
ties. So that this, as well as the first and 
second avatara, seems to be a repetition of 
the story of the deluge : the second combines 
with it a portion of astronomical allegory ; 
and none of the other of the ten avatara 
have any apparent reference to the universal 
catastrophe, so pointedly indicated by the 
three first, which are understood* to have 
occurred in the earliest ages of hindu legend, 
if such a chaotic mass as their fabulous 
records may be dignified by such a term. 
There are many fables accounting for the 
shape thus assumed by Vishnu on this occa- 
sion ; and the boar is in hindu legends, as 
well as in the mythological romances of 
Greece and Egypt, an animal very frequently 
introduced. In an ancient legend, relating to 
the destruction of the city of Mahabalipoorum, 
and the seven pagodas, on the coast of 
Coromandel, by .an earthqu.'\ke and inundation 
during an early period of hindu history, it is 
stated that Hirancheren, a gigantic prince or 
demon, rolled up the earth into a shapeless 
mass and carried it down to the abyss : whither 
Vishnu followed him in the shape of a hog, 
killed him with his tusks, and replaced the 
earth in its original position. 

In the mythology of the ancients, the wild 
boar was sacred to Typhon. In India,. the 
Rajputs, on the first day of spring, worship 
Vasanthi or “spring, basant’h” personified, and 
on that day the prince and vassals chase, slay 
and eat the wild boar. Personal danger is 
disregarded on that occasion, as want of suc- 
cess is deemed an omen that Oomia, the great 
mother, may refuse petitions during the year. 
The boar hunt at spring time wasaScythic cus- 
tom amongst the Scandinavian Asi; thegrand 
festival to Freya was in spring, when boars were 
offered to her by the Scandinavians, and boars 
made of paste were eaten by the people. The 
festival in Rajputana is called Ahairea, and 
has a religious origin. The boar is the enemy of 
Gouri of the Rajpoot: it was so held of Isis by 
the Egyptians, of Ceres by the Greeks, and of 
Freya by the North-men, whose favourite food 


Conjeveram. ^f such importance was it 

VAKAGA, also Varagalu, Tel* Panicum deemed by the Francks, that the second obapr* 
iniliaceum, Willd. of the Salic law is entirely penal with re- 

VARAGOKI, also Mirapa kandra. Tel. gard to the stealers of swine. The heroes of thf 
Toddalia aculeata, ,Pebs. £dda, even in Yalballa, feed on the fat of the 

VARAGU. Tam. Panicum miliaceum. wild boar Serimner, while the illustrious fatl^f 

VARAGXJNA also Rauaguvva. Tel. of armies fattens his wolves, Geri and 
Cycas oirclp^lis, lAnn. ki, and takes no other nourishment hipoiscijl 

VARA]^, or the Boar. In this, the third than the uninterrupted qua^og of wine : 
avatara qf^ishnu, he is generally represent- the picture of Hur, the Rajpoot god of 
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And o£ to «onii thn Bhyrn,Gora and Kala, 
metaphodcally called the sons of slaughter.*’ 
The cup of the Bcandinavian god of war, like 
that of the Rajpoots, is the humau shall 
(oupra). — Tod!% Rajasihan^ voL i. p. 566. 
CoUmany Moor, 

YABAHA, the reputed author of a system 
of astronomy referred to in the Surya Vasis- 
t’ha, and Soma Sid’hanta, and therefore sup- 
posed by modern sastri to be anterior to 
them all. Bat European commentators enter- 
tain a belief that the work which goes by Va- 
raha’s name in present times, is not the real 
one y and that the treatise which Las reached 
us, is a compilation of no older date than the 
ninth century. 

VARAHA MIHIRA, another astronomer, 
thought by many to have been contemporary 
with the emperor Akbar; but whom others 
are apt to confound with Varaha Acharva, i 
and others of the same name. The 
Telugu astronomers consider that Varaha Mi- 
hira flourished in the 3600th year of the 
Caliyug (A. D. 499), i. e., at the close of the 
2nd Paduh of the Ayanansa, when the sun, 
moon, and equinoctial points (according to 
the doctrines of the Surya Siddhauta) were in 
the first point of the hindu sidereal zodiac ; 
or, in other words, when the Rishi were in 
the Ist point of the solar sign Mesha r, and 
in the same of the lunar mansion Aswiui. — 
Women, 

VARAHA PURANA. See Mahadevi, 
Kala-Priyanath. 

VARA-HUN, a name in the Madras presi- 
dency for the commercial pagoda, the 10th 
of the pollarn and the 8th of the seer, weigh- 
ing 54'68 grains ; and for the native pagoda, 
which is 52J grains. — Simmonds' Diet, 

VARAHI. See Lakshrai. Sacti. 

VARAHI NARASIMHL See Sacti. 

VAR AN A, Hind. Sansc. Garlic pear, 
Crataeva tapia. Crataeva Roxburghii, R, B, W, 

VARANES, also Varan us, the Roman 
designation of the name of Bahram, which was 
borne by flve of the Sassanian kings. 

Varanes I A. D. 274, 271 the 4th king. 

II „ 277, 274 5th „ 

styled Segan Shah. 

„ HI „ 294, 291 the 6th king. 

„ IV „ 390, 389 styled Ker- 

man Shah. 

„ V „ 420, 420 styled Bah- 

rain Gour. See Bahram. Sassanian kings. 

' VARANGAL. The kings of Andra, whose 
capital was Varangul, about 80 miles north- 
east of Hydrabad, are alleged to have been 
connected with the Andra race in Magada, 
but it must have been by country only) for 
Addin is not the name of a family, but of all 
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the inland part of Telingana.-^liB’f^Afnsfo^) 
History of Indioty p, 417. 

VARANlDdS, the Varanians or Watee 
lizard family of reptiles of the order Sauria, 
comprising the two genera, Varanus and 
dro saurusy of which the following species 
are known to occur in the East Indies ; 

Varanus Bavescens, Merr. Ganges, Indus, Penang* 

„ dracsena, L. Bengal to Cej^lon. 

„ lunatus, Uray, 

y, nebutosus. Bengal, Siam. 

Hydrosaurus salvator, ZoMf, Ceylon, Siam, Chinas 
— Ounther, Reptiles, See Reptiles, 

VARA-POOLA. . Fluggea Icucopyrus. 
VARA-RUCHl. See Pali. 

VARARUCH KATYAYANA. See Pali. 
VARAVADA. Tel. Bruguiera parviflo- 
ra, W, S A, 

VARAVARAHA. Sans. An outcast, a 
man with curly hair, a barbarian and suppos- 
ed the source of the Greek Barbaros, the Ro- 
man Barbarus, and the Barbarian of the Bri- 
tish. 

VARDAGOUR, the Malabar name of a 
tree which is remarkably hard and. strong. 
It is used by the natives for spears, weapons 
of defence, and such purposes as require the 
hardest kinds of wood. This tree is known 
as a jungle wood only — Edye, M, da (7. 

VARDANZAI. Hind, a kind of silk of 
Bukhara. 

V ARENA. Gh:lan is a district known to the 
ancient Arians as Varena. It was their thir- 
teenth settlement, and the curse of Ahriman 
there was irregular menstruation. Ghilan 
formed the nucleus of the ancient posses- 
sions of the Aryans in Media. “ Varena with 
the four corners,’* Haug has shown to be 
» Gbilan. See Aryan, Kizzei-Ozan. 

VARI. Hind. Quercus incana. 

YARI. Hind, a turn, a man’s turn to work ; 
a joint-owned well. 

VARIARI. Guz. See Perin-siragum. 
VARIATTU KALANGU. Tam. 1 Rhu- 
barb. 

VARIKUMATI. Tam. Citrullus colo. 
cynthis, Shreed, 

VARKKARUNI. See Hindoo. 

VARMA, also Varma Deva. See India- 
Inscriptions. 

VARNA. Sans, a tribe, a class. Varna'' 
Sankara, a mixed tribe, or of mixed race. 

VARNISH. The art of the varnish-makes 
is an important one, and it requires, for its 
successful prosecution, a considerable amount 
of chemical knowledge, and the greatest car^. 
Copal, mastic, and amber varnishes are mucli 
employed by the artist and by the photograph- 
er for the preservation of their works. The 
last is perhaps superior to any of the oihe^ 
Far less attention is paid to the peculiar pro- 
perties of varnishes than could be defire^ 
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artist employs a Tarhish for tlw purpose 
Pf secnring his laboars from the combined in- 
dueooes of light and air ; but it most never 
be forgotten that he is employing a material 
which is itself constantly passing, by the ab- 
sorption of oxygen, into a state of disintegra- 
tion. Artists know that many varnishes rapidly 
change colour, and that some are more liable 
to crack than others are. A few preliminary 
experiments may be m^de of great value. 
For example, if portions of various samples of 
varnish are spread upon a plate of glass and 
dried, we have the means of determining many 
important points* Cover one half'of the var 
iiished glass with an opaque screen, and ex- 
pose the pther half to sunshine day by day 
by placing the glass upon a sheet of colour- 
less paper, it will be seen whether any colour 
has been imparted by the action on the sun 
shine. After a few days if the whole arrange- 
ment be placed iu spirits of turpentine, the 
varying degrees of solubility may bo noted ; 
and from this may be determined the rate at 
which, under ordinary circumstances, oxygen 
is absifrbed — the rare, iu ieed, at which the 
elements of destruction proceed. Thus a cou 
siderably greater degree of permanence may 
be secured, than when the artist, trusting 
only to the varnish-maker, employs a prepa- 
ration about which he knows not hiug . — Robert 
Hunt, in London Art Journal of December 
1858. 

VARNISH TREE. See Dryandra cordata, 

VARNISH TREE of China. Elmocccca 
vernicia. 

VARNISHED WARE. The Burmese 
process of making this ware has been 
minutely described by Major Hurney, who 
witnessed every branch of (he manufacture at 
Amrapura, and the museum of the Asiatic 
Society in London contains several specimeii.s 
of various kinds, as well as a set of cups, iu 
«very state from the first weaving of a few 
strips of bamboo to the complete formation 
of an elegant article of dorne.stic economy. 
A description of each .specimen will best ex- 
plain the whole proce.ss. The first is a wooden 
frame of wood covered with strips of bamboo 
woven together so as to form a basket) which 
0$ thA frame-work of the intended cup ; the 
weaving is like that of a lady’s work basket, 
and care is taken that it shall be as thin and 
light as possible, as upon this matter the 
beauty and delicacy of the ware will depend ; 
towards the edges, the weaving is of a coarser 
nature, and the bamboo is made as fine as hair. 
The basket is covered on the outside with 
varnish laid on with a brush made of the husk 
of the cocoanut The varnish is the essential 
.j^ayt^pf the manufacture, without which 
nothin^' vsan be done ; it is named tbit-tsi 
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(wood oil), and is procorsd from a Ires of 
which there are extensive forests in the norths 
ern parts of the Burmese empire. The 
varnish may be gathered at all times, but if 
taken during tbe flowering season, which is at 
tbe beginning of the year, it does not harden 
well. It appears to be in many of its pro- 
perties analogous to China varnish, and it 
affects in a similar way the health of those 
who prepare it, not apparently to such a 
degree as in China, but still enough to berery 
unpleasant to those unaccustomed to it, who 
frequently find their hands blistered and their 
arms and faces swelled with its effects. All 
who use it take certain precautions against 
accidentally swallowing any portion, and they 
are careful to touch it with the right hand 
only, while they take their food with the left. 
Some persons are more seriously affected 
by the varnish than others, and its injurious 
effects appear iu blotches so much resembling 
leprosy, that the other Burmese refuse to bold 
intercourse with the affected person. The 
varnish, as before remarked, is laid on with a 
brush, to spare the hand as far as practicable; 
but iu all future operations on the same ves- 
sel, it is laid on with the hand both in order 
to procure a fine surface, and to enable the 
workman to discover and reject tbe minutest 
particles of dust. When first laid on, the var- 
nish looks of a light brown colour, but rub- 
bing with the hand turns it to a fine black. 
When the cup is varnished, it must be care- 
fully shut up iu a box to exclude the dust, 
and then deposited in a deep cold vault This 
is said to bo essential to its proper setting, and 
with one of wdiicli every manufactory is pro- 
vided. The cup is kept in the vault at least 
three days. 

3. In the third process, tbe cup is advan- 
ced another step towards completion, it is 
covered over with a thick black paste, which 
is intended to stop up all holes in the baskets 
and to give the ware a body. Different pastes 
are used for this purpose, but all agree iu being 
composed of some fine powder mixed up with 
tliit-tsi ; in one sort, the powder is that of 
calcined bones ; in another the fine saw dust 
of teak wood ; in all cases the paste is dabbed 
on with the fingers, so as to hide the basket as 
far as tbe workman is able to do. The specimen 
under description looks black and rough, and 
the basket appears in several places through 
the paste ; after this process, as well as after 
every other in which the varnish is used in 
any shape, the cup is returned to its eonpeal- 
ment in the vault, where it must renmia 
least three days before any sabsequeiit open^- 
tion can be proceeded with. 

4. In the next propess, the cup is ground 
smooth inside. The operation is performed qua 



i more like the roller on whioh a 

. towel ia hung behind a kitchen door than 
|he instrument Europeans call a lathe^ This 
teller is turned backwards and forwards with a 
,|Uck and leather string like the drill bow of 
jSi^opeau workmen j and a hollow cylinder. 
The workman inserts the rough cup, and if it 
be not large enough to stick tight in it, he Bices 
it there by slips of bamboo j he then smears the 
inside of the cup with water mixed with an 
ochrey red earth, turns the lathe rapidly with 
his right hand, and presses a piece of pumice 
stone held in his left hand against the itiside 
of the cup ; this process soon rubs down the 
rough sunace of the paste, and is continued 
until it is quite suiooth. The specimen is 
smooth on the inside, the paste is rubbed down 
quite level with the basket work which appears 
through it, but without injury to the smooth 
surface. The outside of the basket is un- 
altered. 

5, In the fifth part of the process, the 
cup undergoes precisely the same operation 
on the outside, the only differences in the 
manipulation being that the cup is fastened 
upon a frame or chuck, so as to leave the out- 
side open to the workman, instead of being 
put into a basket to expose the inside. 

G, In the sixth process, t he cup is covered ou 
the inside with an additional quantity of 
. paste of finer quality, which is laid on by 
the workman after the outside is ground 
smooth, and dried, in order that it might 
receive aii additional polish on a subsequent 
day. 

, 7. In the soventli part of the process, the 
cup is covered with fine paste on the outside 
as well as on the inside. Its appearance is 
rough and black. In this stage the cup is 
ground outside and in, and has also received 
a coat of fine varnish. This is the result of 
the two successive operations with the inter- 
val of at least three days between them, the 
grinding is performed on the lathe, as in 
No, 4 and 5, but instead of pumice stone the 
workman employs first a piece of smooth sand- 
stone, then a rag with charcoal and water, and 
lastly a piece of moist cloth. The cup is dried 
well in the sun before the varnish is laid on, 
which is done with the finger- 

8, In the next step, the cup receives a 
second coat of varnish and is quite black and 
glossy, but not even on the surface. Thus far 
all the Burmese ware goes through the same 
py^cesses whatever may be the style in which 
IbiQf are to be finished, whether black or red, 
plaju or figured. The remaining specimens 
show the various modes in which the manu- 
facturers finish off their work, according to 
Ihetrown taste or that of their employers, 
la the ninth part of the process, the 
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cup. is simplypolished in the Jatbe ; this 
is performed by turning first against a piece 
of smooth stone as in No. 7» then by 
moistened rice husks held in the hollow o^ 
the left hand against the cup while turnlxig ; 
thirdly by a rag dipped in well pulveris^ 
teak wood, and lastly by the hand smeared 
with a peculiar polishing powder, said to be 
made of the petrified wood of a tree. The 
ware thus furnished is like the black japanned 
ware used in Britaih. 

10. In the ware of a red colour like sealing 
wax, not so fine as British red japanned 
ware, but still clear and bright, the colour used 
is manufactured at Ava, and is said to be su- 
perior to the best Chinese vermillion ; it is 
moistened with an oil called shazi', extracted 
from the kunyen (Diptorocarpus turbinatus) 
and then mixed with thit-tsi varnish. Tho 
mixture is laid upon the cup after it has gone 
through the two first operations of No, 9, and 
nothing more is required than giving it a po- 
lish with the hand unless extraordinary lustre 
is desired, when a mixture of shazy and thit- 
tsi is applied, 

11. In tho cups executed in the Shan or 
Siamese style, the engraving is done with 
great ingenuity and rapidity, although the 
only tool is a needle tied to a stick and whet- 
ted ou a bit of slate. The artist holds the 
cup on his knees with his left hand and keeps 
his graver almost motionless in his right, he 
then dexterously turns the cup by the help 
pf his knees to meet the graver. The Shan 
style consists in engraving a piece of black 
ware as No. 9 and filling up the hollows 
with vermillion, if any figures are represented 
they arc left in relief, in the manner of wood 
engraving. Some grotesque figures done in 
this way are to be seen in many specimei^. 
The vermillion is laid on as in No. 10, 
and after drying several days is rubbed off in 
the lathe with wet bran held in the hollow of 
the hand. The operation is generally repeat- 
ed to ensure a complete filling up of all hol- 
lows, and the cup is afterwards varnished and 
polished. 

A more expeditious method, called the Bar- 
man style, consists in engraving upon a red cup 
left as in No- 10 and filling up the hoUows 
with different colours, usually yellow or green. 
Some specimens are engraved with gro- 
tesque Chinese looking figures, and with tho 
lines filled with yellow or primrose. Thu 
engraving is first prepared by being varnishr 
ed over, and the colour is immediately, 
rubbed in with the finger until it is quite dry; 
When the cup is finished sometimes a small 
quantity of indigo is mixed with the orpi- 
ment, which produces a green colour. Sevend. 
articles in the B. A9* Society’s museum are 
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^\j executed in this way, some ot which 
j^ve both colours in the same specimen. The 
b^qty of the engraving consists chiefly in the 
coutr^t of bright colours, and the regular 
interlacing of minute lines, in which some 
specimens resemble our engine turning ; taste 
in drawing is totally out of the question. 

There are other modes of preparing the 
varnished ware : the flner sorts are sometimes 
finished with gilding or w^th raised figures or 
mouldings. These are formed of the teak* 
wood paste mentioned in process 3, which 
is pressed when soft into tin moulds, and 
when dry it becomes as hard as the wood of 
which it was originally made. Europeans 
have found this paste au excellent material 
for making the raised work on picture frames 
dnd similar objects. Some articles are diver- 
sified by leaving portions of the basket-work 
uncovered by the varnish ; in this case the 
weaving is of the finest quality, and the open 
parts being of different patterns, the effect is 
very good. Larger works are made of wood 
joined together with teak paste, and after- 
wards covered in the same way as the basket- 
work, the only difference between the process 
being that in the wood work, the first varni.sh- 
iug is omitted, the solid and fiat surface of 
the wood taking the paste at once without 
preparation. 

Mr. Fortune says with regard to the var- 
nished ware of China, that the tree which yields 
the Chinese varnish is a species of Rhus, which, 
although producing an article of great value^ 
is extremely dangerous to use. The varnish is 
largely used in the country for giving a fine 
polish to tables and chairs used in the liouses 
of the wealthy. The beautiful lacquer ware 
80 extensively exported from Canton to foreign 
countries, and which is so well known and 
justly admired, is produced by this tree. It 
has the valuable property of being less liable 
than French polish to be injured by a heated 
vessel which may be placed upon it, but it is 
very poisonous and requires to be handled 
with great care by the workmen who use it. 
Indeed, after furniture is dry, it is very unsafe 
for certain constitutions until it has been in 
use for some time and the smell entirely gone. 
A friend of his, Mr. Jones, American Consul 
at Foochowfoo, used some furniture which 
had been lacquered some time and was appa- 
rently quite dry, and yet he was very ill for a 
long time from its effects, so ill that he thought 
be should be obliged to leave the country 
and go borne ; and he has known several per- 
sons suffer most severely from the same cause. 
Mr. Williams adds that the beautiful ap- 
pearance of the lacquered ware of China owes 
its lustrous coloring to a composition of lamp- 
black and the clarified juice obtained from a 
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species of sumach called Rhus vemix ok B. vc^ 
uicia. Wood oils are obtained from other plants j 
of the same family, and the different qualitie^- 
of lacquered-ware are owing to the use of ' 
inferior ingredients. The real varnish tree'tf r, 
described by De Guignes as resembling 
ash in its foliage and bark, it is about 
feet in height, and when seven years old 
Dishes the sap, wliich is carefully collected 
from incisions in the trunk opened in 
summer nights. The body of the ware is 
wood partially smoothed, or pasteboard, upon 
which two or three coats of a composition of 
lime, paper, and gum are first J[aid, and 
tlioroughly dried and rubbed. The surface 
of the wood is also hardened by rubbing 
coarse clay upon it, and afterwards scraping it 
off wdien dry. Two coatings of lamp black and 
wood oil, or in the finer articles, of lamp black 
and varnish, are laid upon the prepared wood, 
and after drying, the clear varnish is brush- 
ed on, one ci*atiiig after another, with the ut- 
most care, in close and darkened rooms, al- 
lowing it to dry well between the several 
coats. The articles are then laid by to be 
painted and gilded according to the fancy of 
customers, after which a last coating is given 
them. The varnish is brought to market in 
brownish cakes, and reduced to its proper 
fluidity by boiling ; it is applied to many 
purpo.ses both as a varnish and paint, when ' 
it is commonly mixed with a red or' browQ ' 
color. A beautiful fabric of lacquered- ware 
is made by inlaying the nacre of fresh and' 
saltwater shells in a rough mosaic of ijowets, 
animals, ttc. into the cemposition, and then 
varnishing it. Another kind, highly prized !^ 
the Chinese, is made by covering the wood 
with a, coating of red varnish three or four 
lines in thickness, and then carving figures 
upon it in relief. The great labour necessary 
to produce this ware renders it expensive. A" 
common substitute for the true varnish are 
the oils of the Dryandra, Jatropha, Crolon, , 
and other members of the euphorbiaceous 
family, expressed from their seeds by a 
variety of simple machines, consisting for 
the most part of different applications of 
power to cylinders and pestles, by which 
the seeds are pressed or pounded, Thh 
oil, after pressing, according to De Quignjis/^ 
is boiled with Spanish white in the propot'^’ 
tion of one ounce to half a pound of oil |AS 
it begins to thicken it is taken off and poiir- 
ed into close vessels. It dissolves in 
tine and is used as a varnish either cle 
mixed with different colours : it dsfei 
woodwork from injury for a long time, mril ' 
forms a good painter's oil. Boiled with 
rust it forms a reddish brown varnish. 
order to prevent its penetrating into the 
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when ^sed clear, and to increase the lustre, a 
^rimhtg of lime and hog’s blood simmered 
riiQ^ether into a paste is previously laid on. 

/ is also made in India. In 
peninsular India the varnish used by tncochee 
aita for palanquins, &c., is prepared by melt- 
ing sandarus (a kind of copal or Anime 
ealled by Dr.Aiuslie sandarach,) and mixing it 
with boiled linseed oil rendered dry by 
lltbarge ; they do not usually add spirits of 
turpentine in the way prescribed for making 
eopal varnish in England. Mr. Ilohde 
knows of no better or more durable polish, 
for teak and chittagong wood particularly, 
than may he prepared by melting three 
or four bits of sandarus of the size of a 
walnut or small egg, and pouring upon 
It a boltleful of boiling linseed oil 
(Avisha noona, Tel.) previously rendered 
dry by boiling litharge or other drier, and 
after boiling them together for an hour gen- 
tly adding, while cooling, a tea-spoonful of 
Venice turpentine. If too thick it may be 
thinned with spirits of turpentine. It should 
be rubbed on the furniture and after a little 
time, during which it may be exposed in the 
sun, rubbed off ; the rubbing should be con- 
tinued daily, and the polish should not be 
agaii\ applied for eight or ten days, after 
which it niay be slightly applied everyone 
df'two months.. Water does not injure this 
polish, and any stain or scratch may be rub- 
. bed over with the polish wliich cannot be 
doiie with French polish. To give the appear- 
atice qf gold to silver leaf used by the 
Gondapilly moochies for ornamenting boxes, 
pilanquins, Ac., a little aloes is dissolved in 
the varnish which is laid over it. A very 
good varnish is prepared by moochies with 
ahell lac and wood oil boated in small qiianti- 
ties.—i^oAc/e MSS. Fortune^ Reddencf, p. 
146. William's Middle Kingdom, vol, I. p. 
121. Jourtiol Royal Asiatic Society. 

VAROODAH. A Tiavancore wood of a 
yellow, colour, specific gravity 0 do5, used fur 
building houses . — Colonel Frith, 

VAUKAKASIMI. Tel. Toddalia acule- 
ata, Pers, 

, VABRI KOOMUTI-KAI. Tam. Colocynth. 
. VABSAR.SaN8C, Aromatic seeds of Cleome 
jiehtapbylla. 

/^.VARSEI, or Warsh. Sans. See Wa. 

JTARSHA. Sans. The third season of the 
bj^u solar year, comprehending the months 
wipriivana and Bhadrapada, when the sun 
signs Carcata and Sinha, answering 
Co the Tamil months Adi and Avani. 

VARSHAKALA MALLE. Tel. Species 
^ Jasminum. 

V ABSHNEYA. See Krishna. 
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VARTAKA* Sans. Solanum melongcni^ 
Egg-plant. Brinjal. 

VARUNA. Sans. Cratseva tapia. C. Rox!- 
burghii. C. religiosa. 

VARUNA, one of the gods of the ancient 
hindus,of the timesof theVedas. He is the god 
of the waters, the analogue of Neptune. He is 
regent of the west, and lord of punishment, in 
which latter capacity he resembles Yama, and, 
like him, holds a snaky cord or noose with 
which he binds incorrigible offenders under 
the water. His vahana or vehicle is the fabu- 
lous fish called makara. Varuna is Ouranos, 
the vault of heaven, personified; two hymns in 
the Rig-Veda are addressed to him. He gave 
a sou to king Harischandra and required the 
same as a sacrifice. Varuna is rain, the sky, or 
hemispheric firmament, resting on the waters, 
and has obvious analogies with the Grecian 
Uranos. To this god, singly or associated 
with Mitra, are offered the rare and per- 
functory prayers for protection from sin, 
which appear in one or two of the vedic hymns. 
A common medium between the Grecian and 
Aryan mythology may be inferred, and that 
Mena and the Aswini, Anna and Varuna, were 
not (so to speak) indigenous. See Aditya, 
Brahmii»icide, Hindoo, India, Inscriptions, 
Osiris, Saras wati. 

VARVAL. Bbng. Amarantus polygamus 

VASA. Tel. Acorns calamus, Linn, 

VA8ALA HOTIN. See Wijao. 

VASALI or Vesali, supposed to beau an- 
cient name for Assam. 

VASAMBU. Tam. M^ileal. Acorus cala- 
mus aroinaticus. Sweet flag. 

VASANA GADDI, also Nimnm addi. 
Tel, Andropogoii schicnanthus, Linn, 

VASANGA. See India. 

VASANTA. Sansc. Spring-time, See 
Basant’h ; Kali, Kama, Ganri, 

VASANTA GUNDA. Tel. Rottlera tine- 
tor ia, Roxh. 

VASANTA KADIMI. Tel. Species of 
Barrington i a ? 

VASANTA. Sans. ? Phaseolus, sp. 

VASANT’HI, amongst the Rajputs, is 
spring personified, as the consort of Har, and 
is w'orsLipped by them. On the first spring 
day, the Rajput princes and vassals open the 
season with a great boar hunt. On that day, 
personal danger is disregarded as want of suc- 
cess is deemed an omen that, during the year, 
Oomia, the great Mother, may refuse all peti- 
tions. 

VASANTOTSAVA, Madhutsava, or 
Kamotsava, is a festival held on the thirteentli 
and fourteenth of the hindoo month chaitra|» 
at which Kamadeva, the god of love, was^ 
formerly worshipped. The season was one 
of much merriment, and the general in- 
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ftii^nod of returning spring wasLaiM trith 
i^osic and jollity. Part of the amusement 
of the people consisted in throwing over 
each other, by means of syringes, water or 
fine powder, coloured with saffron. A 
missile commonly used in some places is rose 
leaves, large baskets and trays of which are 
prepared for that purpose. The festival of 
Kamadeva holds its place in the kalendar, but 
its observance is restricted to a few places. 
In fact, it seems to have merged into the 
PbalgUnotsava or Holi, celebrated a month 
before, when the like merriment and affusion 
of coloured powder or water takes place. 
In the south of India, Kama is worshipped 
at this period, also, which still further identifies 
the origin of the festival, although it has 
undergone some important modifications in 
date and purpose.- — Hind, Theat, 
voi, ii. p. 268. 

VASCO DE GAMA, when at Calicut, 
was shown in basins of water, the three ships 
he had with him. When Don Francisco de 
Almeyda, the first viceroy of India, was re- 
turning to Portugal, some witches of Cochin 
told him he should not re-pass the Cape of Good 
Hope : he did, however, re-pasa the Cape, but 
was buried at the bay of Saldanna, .some 
leagues beyond . — Lubbock Origin of Civil- 
ization^ p, 149, 

VASHAMBU. Maleal. Acorus cala- 
mus, Linn- 

VASHISTA and Visvamitra amongst the 
Hindoos, were two historical persons, and two 
modern schools were named after them. 
Amongst the hindus Vasishta is a famous 
rishi, fabled to have possessed a cow 
named Shuboola, so fruithil that with her 
assistance he could accomplish whatever he 
desired. By her aid, he entertained king 
Visvamitra and his army. See Bralimadica. 
Inscriptions. Sati. Veda. 

VASMA. Hind. Powdered indigo leaves. 

VASOKY. See Kurma. 

VASOOKA. Beng. Adhatoda vasica. 


VASU, in Hindoo mythology, a name of 
eight semi-divine beings, personifications of 
natural phenomena, whose names are variousljr 
enumerated. In I he Vishnu Purana they are 
thus given : 1. A’pa, water, or according to 
others, Ahar, day, 2. Dhruva, the Pole-star. 
3. Soma the moon. 4. Dava, fire. 6. Anila, 
the wind. 6. Anala or Pavaka, fire. 7. Pratyu- 
sha, dawn. 8. Prabhasa, light. They are re- 
presented as always attendant on their leader, 
Agni or Fire, and in their relationship to this 
deity and to the worship of the sun and light, 
seem to belong to the vedic period of Hindu 
mythology. — Williaurds Story of Nala^ p. 215. 
Wilson^s Vishnu Puranat p» 120. See Ashta, 
Luksluni. 

VASUKI, in Iiindoo mythology, a serpent 
king, which the Iiindoo gods used as a rope 
when they churned the sea of milk. 

VASU-DEVA. See Avataram; Inscriptions; 
Kauwa Dynasty ; Krishna ; Magadha ; Sri 
Sampradaya. 

VATADELTjA. Sans. Zizyphus trinervus. 

VAT A LOO. A Travancore wood of a 
purple colour, used only for firewood. — Colonel 
Frith, 

VATANBOO. A Travancore wood of a 
light brown colour, two feet in circupiference, 
used for railings, fences, &c. — Colonel Friidi- 

VATARAJAKUL. Can.? Solanum species, 

VATA VRIKSMA. Sans. Ficus Iiidica. 

VATERIA, a genus of plants of the East 
Indies, of the order Dipterocarpacese. TJiere 
are four species known, V. Zeylanica, Wight^ 
of Ceylon, V. laiicemfolia, Roxh., of Assam 
and the Kha.s.sya mountains, V. Roxburghi- 
ana Wight Icon, a tree of the peninsula of In- 
dia, and V. Indica of tlie western coast of 
peninsular India and Mysore. A species of 
this genus, the Lc-toak of the Barinese, is 
plentiful in the Tenasserim provinces. It Is 
a handsome wood, suited for cabinet work, 
the purposes of tho turner, and other purpo.se8 
requiring a wood of dense structure. — Major 
Benson, WigMs leones. Roxh. Voigt, 


VASSA. Tel. Acorus calamus, Linn, 
VASSA, Hind. ] a weight used at Surat 
for pearls and the precious metals 01 423 
grains.— Diet, 

VASSAMBOO* Sans. Acorus calamus 
aromaticus- 

VA’STU YAGA- On the morning of the 
day previously fixed for entering a new house 
the hindoo owner performs the usual morning 
prayers and ablutions, and having thus purified 
himself, he pi^iuts, according to his means, 
pieces of golfl to brahmans, a waterpot is 
filloi with wa^r» and on it are placed fruits, 
flowers and ioango leaves . — Elliot Sup. 6los. 
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VATERIA CEYLANICA. W. Ill.,p. 88. 

Stemouoporus Wightii, Thw. 

A large tree in the forests between Galle 
and Ratnapooru, and at Palmadolla ; near the 
latter place : wood not known. — Thw, En.Pl. 
Zeyl.y p. 37. 

VATERIA INDICA. Linn. 

Elscocarpiis coj)alIi Chloroxvlon dupada, 

ferns, Belt. Aina! Buch. 

Dupa lYiara Can. Kal, Slifei 

Pin ey varnish tree, Eng. Hal-gass, • ^4 

Indian copal tree, „ Piney maram, Tami 

White dammer tree, „ Kondricam, ,, , 

Peini naara, Maleal. Vela kondrikatn, ,,'1 
Vella kondrikam, „ Ohadseula, 

Payaui, „ Dupada chettu, 
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The gum. 

Kundrikam, Tam. I Gum auime> Bnq* 

Vela, „ „! 

The oil. 

Fluey tallow, Eng. I Piney yonuai, Tam. 

Dupada oil, „ | 

This largo and stately tree grows to 
tl^e height uf about 60 feet, It has entire, 
smooth, coriaceous leaves, and terminable 
panicles of white flowers. The young shoots 
and all tender parts except the leaves are 
covered with flue stellate pubescence, leaves 
alternate, petioled, oblong, entire from emar- 
ginate to obtuse, pointed, smooth, coriaceous, 
from four to eight inches long and two to 
four broad, petioles round, about an inch long; 
stipules oblong, panicles terniiiial, ramifica- 
tions rather remote ; flowers rather remote, 
pedicelled, pretty large ; bractes oblong, one 
flowered ; calyx five, cleft to the base, divisions 
oblong, obtuse, villous on the outside, corolla 
five petalled, petals oval, eiriarginate, broader 
but very little longer thnii divisions of tb.e 
calyx, filaments from 40 to 50, short, broad, 
inserted between the petals and the base of 
the germ, anthers linear with a single filiform 
beak, germ superior, conic, downy, three cell- 
ed,, cells containing 3 ovules each attached to 
the top of the axis, style longer than the sta- 
me*is, stigma acute, pericarpiurn coriaceous 
fleshy, oblong, obtuse, one-celled, three- valved, 
capsule general size about 2J indies long and 
1 J in diameter, seed solitary, of same shape as 
the capsule. 

It is common in the hotter parts of Ceylon, 
up to an elevation of 2,000 feet, it grows 
in Caiiara and all along the Malabar coast : 
it is found also in Mysore, and in the 
western provinces of Ceylon, its wood weighs 
lbs. 26 to the cubic foot, and its timber 
is said to last 10 years. In Ceylon, its 1 
timber is used for packing cases, ceilings, j 
cofliiis, Jcc.jbuton the western coast of India, i 
it is said to be an excellent and valuable I 
building timber, not liable to be attacked by 
the teredo, and much employed in ship build- 
ing. Mr. Edye says that thePaini dup-maram 
is found in the Cochin and Travancore for- 
ests, but is rarely cut down, as the dammer. 
taken from it is valuable, and when mixed 
with the wood oil makes thePaini varnish.This 
tree produces a resin, in India called copal, 
in England known by the name of gum anime, 
and very nearly approaching the true resin of 
that name • The best specimens are employed 
as ^rnamentsi under the denomination of am- 
ber (kahroba), to winch it bears external re- 
semblance. In its recent and fluid state it is 
used as a varnish, called Piney varnish, in the 
south of India, and, dissolved by heat in closed 
is employed for the same purpose in , 
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other parts of India. Another plant of the. 
same genus, V. lancemfdia, affords a resin from 
which hindus prepare one of the materials of 
their religious oblations. This is an article 
of export to China from Sunintni, where 
this tree also growKS to a height of thirty to 
fifty feet and from two to four feet in diame- 
ter, and in greater abundance than on the 
coast uf Malabar. 

When the bark of this tree is wounded, a 
pellucid, fragrant, acrid, bitter, resinous, fluid, 
called piuey varnish, pundun,” or liquid copal 
exudes, which, in the rays of the sun, becomes 
yellow and fragile like glass. It js in this 
state that it is well known in commerce, and 
in England receives the name of gum aiiime, 
as above noticed. In India it is usually called 
copal, also East Indian copal. It occurs of all 
shades of colour, between pale green and deep 
yellow, and in India tlie finest pieces are sold, 
jis amber (kalirubah, Arab. Pers.) The resin 
is used in Ceylon as incense. A solid oil is 
prepared from the seeds and is cnlled Piney 
tallow or dupada oil, Piney yennai, Tara, 
which is used for lamps, for which it is princi- 
pally used, but is very suitable for soaps and 
caudle making, and might be more largely 
utilized that hitherto. 

The oil from tlie seeds becomes perfectly 
solid even in hot climates, and is pre- 
pared by cleaning the seeds, then roasting 
and grinding them into a mass. I’d 5 seers 
of seed, add 12 seers of water, and boil 
until the oil rises to the surface. Remove 
the oil, stir the contents of the vessel, and 
allow it to stand until the following day, when 
more oil will be observed on the surface, which 
may be collected and the process re[;eated. 

The Doopnda Resin ^ which exudes from 
the Vateria Indica, ai\d constitutes piney 
varnish, is used as a fragrant incense in tem- 
ples: the quantity procurable is very consider- 
able. White dainmer or Piney resin from thi» 
large tree, the Vateria Indica of Linnaeus and 
Wight, the Choloroxylon dnpadaof Buchanan 
and Ainslie,exudes spontaneously from the tree 
and in commerce occurs in large lumps of all 
shapes and varying in color on the outside from 
a bright orange to a dull yellow, bearing evident 
marks of having adhered to the bark of the 
tree. It has a shining vitreous fracture, is very 
hard and bears a great resemblance to amber. 
Its color, internally, is of all shades, from a 
light green to a light yellow, the green tint 
predominating in the generality of specie- 
mens. It is more soluble in alcohol than the 
black dammer,and burns with less smoke ami 
a more agreeable odour. It is easily distin** 
guishable from all other ludian resins by its 
superior hardness, its colour, and amber-like 
appearance. It is obtained by wounding 
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the tree and in commerce occurs either in 
small lumps or in large masses, generally 
of a shilling appearance and balsamic smelL It 
hss a very cellular structure, which is attribu- 
table to the mode of collection. Notches 
being cut in the trunk of the tree sloping 
inwards and downwards, the resin collects in 
the cavity, and is either permitted to dry on 
the spot or is collected and dried by the 
application of lieat. It is of all shades, from 
light green to light yellow or wliite, and is 
usually translucent. Specimens are some- 
times seen, in which from the dessicatioii 
having been improperly conducted, the resin 
is more opaque, of a dull green color, and 
full of air bubbles, presenting the appearance 
of having undergone n partial fermentation. 
This resin may be recognised by its cellular 
appearance and balsamic smell — this latter, 
however (which is, of course, duo to the 
Volatile oil it contains) is gradually lost by 
long keeping or constant expcisiire to the air. 
What is called “ East Indian copal,” and sold 
in England as gum aniine, exudes abundantly 
from this tr«e. It occurs of all shades of 
color between pale green and deep yellow; the 
finest pieces are called kahroba, the Arabic for 
amber, and sold as amber in the bazars of 
India: the resin before it hardens is the Piney 
varnish of Malabar. Besides the uses already 
alluded to, candles are made of this resin in 
Malabar, which Dr. Wiglit informs us, diffuse 
in burning an agreeable fragrance, give a fine 
clear light with little smoke, and consume 
the wick without snuffing. These candles 
were at one time introduced into England, but 
a very high duty having been imposed, the 
trade ceased. Blume, in Lis Mus. Bot. Lugod. 
Bat. ii. 29, makes two species of the Linnacaii 
Vateria Indica, reserving this iiame for the 
Ceylon plant, and c?lling the peninsular one 
V. Malabarica. The Canarium strictuin of 
Boxburgh is known in Malabar under the 
name of the “ black dammer tree,” in contra- 
distinction to the Vateria, which is the wliite 
dammer tree.”— 2'to. Enuni. VI. Zeyl. M. E, 
J, R* Roxh, Flor. Indica. Voigt 

VATERIA LANOE^EOLIA. Roxb. 

Mool of Sylhkt. 

A large tree, common in Sylhet, and grow- 
ing in Assitm and the Kliassya mountains. It 
has entire, smooth, coriaceous leaves, and ter- 
minal panicles of white flowers. It flowers 
in April and May, hnd fruits in July and Au- 
gust. It is valuable as a timber tree. It exudes 
a clear liquid from wound.s, &c. in the bark, 
which soon hardens into an amber coloured 
resin. From this the natives distil a dark 
coloured and strong smelling resin called 
Chooa, alsoChova, Hind., the gondor gnm, 
which the brahmins use as an incense. 
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— Yoigt^ Bogie's Hinn Bot, Eng. Cyc. Dr. 
Mason. 

VATERIA LANCEOLATA. MoCLEtL. 

Pan-they-ya, Burm. | Pan-thit-ya, BuuAf. 

This tree is noticed by Captain Dance, but 
it may be the same as V. lanceaefolia. He 
says it is found along the coast near Amherst, 
and is abundant in Tavoy and Mergui, but 
scarcely procurable in Moulmein. Its maxi- 
mum length is 60 feet and maximum girth 
6 cubits, and, when seasoned, its wood flo&tsin 
water. It is often called white thengan, but it 
is closer and heavier than the thengan. It is, 
he says, an excellent wood for tool handles 
and planes, but has not sufficient spring 
for helves. The Burmese use it for all pur- 
poses to which thengan is applied, especially in 
junks ; but the Burmese of Amherst suy it is 
not quite so good or durable as thengan. Dr. 
Ma.sonalso,in lii8Tenasseriin,speaksof a species 
of Vateria as a common timber tree in the pro- 
vinces of Tavoy and Mergui. The timber, he 
says, is whiter than that of Hopea, and equally 
good. Iiideeil, it is often, he says, called white 
thengan or white Hopea, the woods being only 
distinguished in commerce by their colour. 
Vateria Roxburghii, when in bloom, is quite 
oruameiital, and ditFiises the fragrance of its 
flowers a great distance around. — Dr. Wight. 
Dr. Mason. Captain Dance. 

VATES. Lat. the Bhat or Bard of India. 

VATESWARA DATTA, according to some 
authorities, is the name of the father of Prithu, 
Prithwi, or Prithivi rnja, but by other writers 
the father was named Someda or Vigraha De- 
va, and his grandfather Saruga Devti, or Visala 
Deva. The term datta is also more appro- 
priate to a man of the Vaisya tribe than a 
Rajput, but then Vateswara is called a sa- 
manta, a term especially implying a warrior 
and a chief, and as in the case of the Jat, 
the agricultural tribes occasionally follow a 
military life. These considerations, however, 
leave the individuality of the author very 
doubtful . — Asiatic Researches, vol. XV. p. 407. 
Transactions of Royal Asiatic Society, Uind^ 
Theat. vol. 11. p. 154. 

VATHEK. The hero of the talo by Mr. 
Beckford, who is made to visit the Takht-i- 
Jamshid. According to the work called Kha- 
lassut-ool-Akhbar, Vathekdiedof dropsy in 
the month ofZehuj 232 Hijri, or A. D. 846.* 

VATICA) a genus of plants of the East 
Indies, of the natural order Dipterocarpe». 
They are large trees of great economic 
value. Vatica campborifera, Wight, is the 
famous camphor tree of Sumatra. V. lacciferfy ^ 
W. 4Ss A., grows on the Palghat mountains. V. 
obtusa, Wall, is a tree of Martaban. V. , 
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VATTAN&AKOTTE. 

Irobusta, F. grows in Nepaul, and V. 

tumbagaiai If. A is a tree of Palghaut. 
VATXCA. species. 

KouDg-mhoo. Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein : wood used for mak- 
ing carts and boats.— (7a^. Cat Ex* 1862. See 
Shorea, 

VATICA LACCIFERA. IF. S A. F. 7c. 

Shorea talura Roxb. Shorea rohusta Roth. 

Shorea laccifera, Heyne . Saul tallarea, Roxb. 

Talura, Tam. 

This large timber tree grows in the 

Naikenary pass,Nundidroog, and the Palghaut 
mountains, and its wood is much used where 
it grows. — W, <£? Useful Plants^ Voigt. 

VATICA ROBU8TA. W. & A. 

Shorea rohusta. Roxb. 

Saul. Hind Gugulu. Tbi.. 

Saul Tree Anglo-Hind, Sala 

Gugilain. Tam. , 

The wood of this tree is in great repute ; it 
is very valuable for house and ship building, 
is used for vats for liquids, door frames, and 
the rails and battens of doors ;it is not suit- 
ed for planks, it twists, shrinks, and warps 
whenever the surface is removed, even after 
many years^ seasoning, but it is in general 
use for building purposes in the Gaiijam and 
Vizagapatam districts. Colonel Baker’s ex- 
periments shew that, compared with teak, 
its strength is about 1121 to 8 GO. In Major 
Ilay Campbell’s experiments on unseasoned 
saul it broke with 1391 lbs. It is unques- 
tioniably, for engineering purposes, the most 
useful grown India timber. Unseasoned wood 
broke with a weight of 1308 lbs.; seasoned saul 
with 1319 lbs. The tree yields ral or dhoo- 
nee ral, which contains some essential oils, 
and is used by hindoos as incense, and in me- 
dicine. It is obtained by notching the trees. 
Report of R- Thompson Ass^. Conservator of 
Forests of Gurhwall. Jurfs Reports of the 
Great Exhibition. See Shorea. 

VATICA TUMBUGAIA. W. k A. 

Shorea tumbugaia Roxb. | Saul tumhugaia Roxb. 
Congo-wood Tree Eng. 1 Tumhugaia Tbl. 

Thambagam Tam. j 

A largetree grov;s in the Palghat mountains, 
yielding valuable and excellent timber, and a 
quantity of dammer resin ; it has a strong 
heavy wood, close grained, but splintery, 
superior in strength and finer in grain than 
gal, too heavy for gun carriages, but would 
answer for all purposes where great strength 
is necessary. 

VATPATRA. See Narayana. 
VATRAPPANACHIYAH. See Hindu, 
VATSABRIAM. Sans. Commelyna com- 
munis, Zinn* 

VATTANGHY. Tam. Caesalpinia sappan, 

I Zinn., Roxb., W, & A, 

VATTANG A KOTTE. Tam. See Patun- 
ga cottay. 


VEDA./ 

VATTA-THAMABA. Malbau Macaranga 
Indica. 

VATTEI PEIMARETTl. Tam. Anisome- 
les obovata. 

VATTI. Tam. Tel. Candle, the batti of 
Hindustan. 

VATTI VERU, also Avaru gaddi. Txl.. 
Andropogon muricatns, Reiz. 

VAUKI. See Indra. 

VAVARANG. Hind. Myrsine Africana. 
VAVASWANA. See Surya-vansa, 

VAVILI GHETTU. Tbl. Vitex trifolia, 
71.. R iii. 69., Rheede ii. 12. 

VAW-KARAH. Malbal. A Malabar 
and Oanara tree which produces the coun- 
try olive, to which the natives are very 
partial. This fruit is also eaten by the wild 
beasts and birds of the forests. The tree grows 
to about eighteen feet iiigh, and twelve inches 
in diameter. — Edye^ Forests of MalabcCr and 
Canara. 

VAYA VELANGAM CHETTU. Tel. 
Embelia ribes, Barm, Roxb. 

VAYGHA ? Lageratroemia reginae. 

VAYLARI TYLUM. Tam. Oil of Cel- 
astrns paniculata, Wilkie. Roxb. 

VAYLI PARTEE. Tam. Cynanchum 
extensum, JacQ,. Dsemia extensa. 

VAYLLA— «*? Gynandropsis pentapbylla. 
VAYNGIII. Tam. Pterocarpus bilobus. 
VAYNGI. Tam. mulu-vengah. Malayala. 
Pterocarpus marsupium. The wood of this 
tree is of a dark olive or light-brown colour, it 
is very strong and tough. The tree sometimes 
grows crooked, and to about two feet in dia- 
meter, and from thirty to thirty-five feet 
long ; it is used by the natives botli for 
houses and vessels, this sort has a single leaf 
in the shape of a pear, but the Vella vengah, 
which is the white or light coloured tree, 
has a long leaf, and grows to about eighteen 
inches in diameter, and twenty feet long. The 
natives prefer this wood for boat crooks, and 
the curved parts of the frames of pattamahs 
and native vessels. — Edye^ M. <jb G* 

VAYPUM. Tam. Azadirachta Indica. 

VAYR-CUDDALA-YENNAI. Tam. the 
oil of Arachis hypogea, Zinn. 

VAYRU. Tel. Root of a plant. 

VAYU. Sans, the atmosphere ; one of 
the gods of the ancient hindiis. The god of 
winds and the regent of the north-west 

VAYU VELANGUM CHETTU. Tel. 

Embelia ribes, alsoE. glandulifera, 

VEATA, a Singhalese long measure, equal 
to an English foot. — Simmonds^ Diet. 

VEDA. The religious books of the hindoos 
known as theVedas,are four in number, theBig 
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Yf^ur, the Sama, md tKe Atham, but 
:4lie last of tliese belongs to a macli later ^ age 
than the rest. The hymns of the Richor Uig 
Veda are repeated entirely in a disjointed form 
in the Sama, and with little alterations in 
the Atharva also, while tbo YajurVada contains^ 
principally, forms of prayer. A Veda in its 
strict sense, is simply a sanhita, or collection 
of hymns. These hymns form tlio Mantra or 
ritual, and are the true Veda. The flig, the 
Sama, and the Ynjur are the Ihreo universally 
received. The Atharva is of more doubtful 
authenticity. The body of Vedic literature 
is immense. In the Brahmana, which are 
considered as belonging to the Vedas, moral 
precepts, religious instruction, and information 
are conveyed. Professor Wilson supposes 
them to belong to the 8tli century before 
Christ, and tliey are said to recognise certain 
grand conceptions of the Supreme Being as the 
Father to be worshipped, “ He the creator of 
the earth, or He the righteous, who created the 
heavens. He who also created the bright 
and mighty waters ; is the God to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice.*’ The prevail- 
ing belief is that the Aryan religion was, 
in the Vedic times, a worship of nature, which 
rose to theism and then declined to scepti- 
cism and merged into atheism immediately be- 
fore the time of Buddha. Of the four, the Uig 
Veda is the oldest, and the Yajur Veda, 
Sama Veda, and the Atharva Veda fol- 
low in succession. Each Veda is divided 
into two parts, viz., 1st the hymns and 
mantra, which express the wants and aspir- 
ations of the worshippers, and 2ndly the 
Brahmaua, which belong to a ritualistic age, 
and refer to rites and ceremonies. These are 
of an unmeaning artificial character, although 
a mystic significance is attached to each. 
The Aitareya Brahmaua illustrates the 
brahmanical sacrifices of animals as practised 
in the early age of brahiniiiical ascendancy, 
which partly preceded and partly overlapped 
the age of buddhism. 

Qood scholars are of opinion that the Vedic 
hymns were composed mostly about fifteen 
centuries before Christ, but not committed to 
writing, and therefore not collected, until the 
eighth century B. C. With all their difficul- 
ties, they furnish much information regarding 
the origin and early state ofsomeof those races 
who are now called hindus. The people among 
whom the Vedas were composed, had evident- 
ly passed the nomade stage. They had no 
money, and their wealth consisted of cattle, 
horses, sheep, goats, and buffaloes, and the 
cow wa.s the medium of barter. By the Rig- 
Veda (vol. 1, p. 165 ; vol. 2, pp. 127 and 
225 ; and vol. 3, pp. 163, 276, 416 and 453) 
it is evident ^hat the cow was then not rever- ‘ 
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encod, and that the race who eompcM^n tt^ 
hymns were a cow-killing, beef-eatiuft 
spirit drinking people. Cow-stealing was , a 
great crime. 

Professor Max Muller fixes the years SOQ 
and 200 B. C. as the limits of that ago 
during which the bralimanic literature was 
carried on in the strange style of the sutra* 

The geography of the Vedic hymns confirn^ 
the theory that the Arian race migrated from 
Central Asia about seventeen centuries before 
Christ, entered India by the north-west, dwelt 
during the earliest Vedic portion in the Pun- 
jab, and migrated or fought their way into 
Hindustan and Central India during the five 
centuries that succeeded. From the frequent 
mention of the Saraswati and other rivers, we 
learn that the Punjab was at one time the lo- 
cality of the Vedic Arians. The fathers of 
the Arians originally inhabited Iran Proper, 
the Land of Pleasantness, and they left it only 
in consequence of a convulsion of nature, by 
which a great alteration in the climate was 
caused. When the climate was altered by 
some vast disturbance of nature, the Arians 
emigrtated. They did not, however, follow 
the course of the Oxus, or they would have 
come ill the first instance to Bactria, and not 
to Sogdiana. Their course, therefore, was more 
northerly. Its pres^ent climate is precisely what 
the record in the Vendidad describes it to have 
been when the changes produced by the above 
commotion took place. It has only two months 
of warm weather. In the course of the Arians, 
after their expulsion from the primeval coun- 
try between Sogdiana and the Sutlej, they 
formed, by the conquest of fourteen countries, 
as many kingdoms in the whole of the eastern 
part of Central Asia and India Proper, in the 
country of the Indus and its confluence. In 
the intervening countries, tliey passed amongst 
the Turanians (Scythians and Turcomans), 
and there is evidence that the inhabitants 
whom they found in India were likewise Tu- 
ranians. The main direction of these travel- 
lers was southerly, and on the southern bank 
of the Caspian is a group the nucleus of the 
Arian Media. Amongst the Arian hindus, the 
sacrifice of a horse, tiio Aswamed’ha, seems 
to have been practised in their religious rites. 
There are two hymns in the Rig Veda de- 
scribing the rite, and which leave no doubt 
that in the early religion of the race, this sa- 
crifice, as a burnt offering to the gods, wa$ 
had recourse to. It was, even then, however, 
falling into disuse, and was existing as a relie 
of an antevedic period, imported fromeomo 
foreign region, possibly from Scythia, where 
animal victims, and especially horses, were 
commonly sacrificed. And, in still later 
the Aswamed’ha consisted in certain eeceioBO^* 
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nM^eiidfhg {f^tb• li^ howrj oi i6 wiifek diffisr^t id tl^' ^ 

ttil^aghbQt ti6arly all India is stilt' practised south of India are hereditarily attacbed ^ iii 
iivith a bull orcdw, many of which are met upper India every classification of the kit^ > 
with in every village, freed or let loose in the has long been forgotten. A very principal 
name of Siva or Vishnu or other hindu god. division of the Vedas is that named in the 
The language of the Veda is stereotyped Bac- text, the Tuittiriya or white portion of the 
trian, and the Zend tongue is a continuation of Yajur. It derives its name from Tettiri, a , 
the old Bactrian language, with two phases of partridge, in which shape, according to . 
which we are acquainted. One of these is Vishnu Parana, the sage Vaisampayana, the 
found in the language of the Zend books, first teacher of the Yajur, swallowed the frag- 
the other is that of the cuneiform inscriptions nients of this work, which lie had com|^lled ^ 
in use from Cyrus and Darius down to Artax his disciple Yaj naval kya, who had offended 
erxes II. The- Sanscrit is the weakened prose him, to disgorge. This portion of the Veda 
form of the old Bactrian language, the poeti- was thence named Taittiriya. The legend . 
cal form of which exists in the hymns of the seems to have been invented by the Puranic ' 
Kig Veda. These hymns were transmitted writers to disguise their ignorance of the real ' 
orally. Literature proper only commences with purport of the designation. Charana is sup< 
Sanscrit after it became a learned language, posed by one commentator to be either a 
and it became the sacred language about the branch of the Vedas, or some particular 
year 1000 B« 0. at the beginning of the fourth teacher, and by the other to imply a verse or 
age. Both Vedic aud Sanscrit were at first foot, meaning that they were familiar with 
living languages. the metres of the Veda. 

Professor Muller excludes from the Vedic The Vedanta is a school of philosophy or, 
period, the Mahabarata, Jlama'yana, Manu, psychology, founded on scattered texts of the, 
all the Parana, and all the Sastra and Vedas, and thence termed the Anta, or end 
Darsaiia, and is of opinion that the Vedic or substance. The rishi of the Vedas aro 
age contained four distinct periods, which progenitors or founders of races, 
can be distinguished from each other by There are three lists of rishi given in the 
sufficient evidence. He calls them the Chhan- Upanishad of the Yajur Veda, called Vrihad 
das period, Mantra period, Btaliniaua period, Aranyaka, each list differing from the other, 
and Sutra period. Sutra means string, aud The following are a few names in which the 
was the last production of the Vedic age when first and second agree. 

the language was bordering on the modern Atreya (Atri.) Amrayana & Yaska. ' 

Sanscrit. Bharadwaja. Jatukarnyu. 

Eight out of the ten mandala of Amri. Parasarya or Para* 

the Kig Veda begin with an invocation Aupnjandhani. saryayana. 

to Agni. I ndra is certainly the most powerful Srawani. Ghrita Kausika, 

of the vedic gods, but he never enjoys th.at Eight de.scents above Atreya we come to tbfr 
supremacy which in Greece and Rome was mythological Abhuti Trastvar (Twashtri, the 
allowed to Zeus and Jupiter. 'I’iie Rig Vulcan of the Greeks) and the Aswini. 
Veda (iv. 1. 5) says, Come down to us, Four descents downwards from Atreya we 
O Agni, with thy help ; be thou near to us reach the Gotama, Bharadwaja, and Parasara, 
to-day, as the dawn Hashes forth. The or Parasarya of the hymns. In the last of 
most modern hymn in the Rig Veda must the lists we find the following order: — Atreyi 
have been composed before the introduction Atri), Gautami, Bharadwaji, Parasari, Vark- 
of prose composition, more than 800 B. C. karuni, Artabhaga, but now removed by at 
Brahmans say that there are six mem- east 40 descents from the devata ! many of 
bera of the Veda, the six Vedanga, these however, are not the names of men but 
which does not mean that there are six die- of countries. Asuriand Asurayana speak for 
tinct books or treatises intimately connected hemselves, as the Assyrians aud Assyria, 
with their sacred writings, but merely the Paras-arya is the Arian Persian, or Parisi. 
admission of six subjects, the study of which Kausika is from Kaiish or Kush in Aria; 
was necessary either for the reading, the uii- and as to the Arta-bhaga, Herodotus 
derstanding, or the proper sacrificial employ- writes that the Persians originally were 
ment of the Veda. These are — called Artoeans, from Arta (Herat): and 

Siksha, Pronunciation Nirnkta, Explanation Bhaga, in the Behistun inscription, means 
Ch’handas, Metre. of words. , ord or god : so that Artabhaga is, word for 

Vyakarana, Grammar. Jyotisha, Astronomy, word, lord of Arta (or Herat). It will be 
Kalpa, Ceremonial. (^^ved also that Assyria is Wore Persia in 
The Vedas, as explained by different 4Pr^^5foiiological order. The Vedas allude 
teacbersi, out into innumerable schools, also to strong built cities/^ pexennial 
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ff atoiM’biiflt of lh« 4«mi” 
l»iesta an thm «uimwat«dta tiie text 
ortbe Vada^ 

J, Jlotri. I 4. Kethtri. I 7. Ahvtuyu. 

S. P(?trL 1 6. Agaidtura. I-S. Bfahuwn. . 

3. Bitwi}. 1 6. Prasastri, | 

Five desses of men are repeatedly mention- 
ed fn tbe Vedas, but there are no allusions 
to Budra or Kshatrya. A like division into 
four dasses prevailed amongst the ancient 
Persians, the fifth probably being captives 
enemies and slaves. Arrian makes the num- 
ber seven ; but by taking in or leaving out 
classes and professions, they could be increas- 
ed or diminished. The spirit of the Vedas is 
fiercely intolerant to all of a different faith, 
or who did not conform to their ritual. The 
rishi intreat Indra ** to strip off their back 
skins but any thing like caste, in its mo- 
dem sense, it utterly ignores. If such a sys- 
tem as caste had prevailed in those ages, it is 
impossible that no allusion should be made 
to it in full five-hundred hymns, outspoken 
enough on other matters. Although however 
caste may not havo been mentioned in the 
Rig Veda, it is expressly recognised by the 
Yajur and other Vedas. 

The following tabular statement of the 
number of sakta in 500 hymns translated 
by Professor Wilson addressed to each deity 
sets their actual and relative worship clearly 
before us ; 


Indra.. 

Agni... 

.. 178 
147 

Mitra 

Varuna 

17 

20 

Aswini ‘-t-* 

28 

ITsha 

11 

Marut.. 

.. 24 

Sura or Savitri. 

5 

Vayu 

.. 6 

Saras vati 

1 

Rudra......* .. 

... 3 

Vishnu, (none in 


Brihaspati-*. 

.. 2 

the first AsJUaka.) 

2 


Total 444. This leaves less than sixty hymns 


for all the other denizens of their pantheon. 
They also worshipped "the lights of heaven,'* 
possibly the starry firmament. Scholars will 
recognise this as nothing more or less than 
the religion of the Persians when tliey first 
appear on the stage of history. 

Indra takes a very important position in 
oaeh of the three periods of hindu mytho- 
logy. In the Vedic period he is the 
great Being who inhabits the firmament, guides 
the winds and clouds, dispenses rain, and 
hurls the thunderbolt. In the Epic period, he 
is still a principal deity, taking precedence of 
Agtii, Vamna, and Yama. In the Puranic 
P^od he is still a chief deity, only inferior in 
rank to the great triad, Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva. His heaven is called Swarga-loka or 
Indra-loka and his pleasure garden or elysiuni 
bis 'city sometimes placed ou mount Meru 
the Olympus of the Greeks : his charioteorj 
bis tbuiidcrbolt, his elephant, bis bow (the rain 
bow) arc all famed. In the present State of 


bindnism, libweverr tu' which iveijr 
a separate belief, and hero wonhip, tlie;woiHb 
ship of incarnated beings, devil worship, and i 
the worship of the lingam are . the prevailli^ 
forms, Indra is unheard of and almost uiu 
known, is now never invoked, and has been 
succeeded by Vishnu and Siva. 

Amongst the earliest dissenters from Indra, 
were the Yadu race under Krishna's infiueuce^ 
The reasons leading him to the changeare not 
known, but the Maba Bharata makes him say 
.0 Naiida his father, " why worship Indra as 
lupreme God ) 0 father we are Vaisya and 
ur cattle live upon the pastures, let us there- 
»re cease to worship Indra, pay our devotions 
;o the mountain Govardbana." Up to that time 
t was to the heaven of Indra that the good 
who died were believed to proceed. 

The two gods, Indra and Agni, Rain and 
Fire, were the cliief deities worshipped by the 
Vedic Aryans. The sovereign of the gods, 
Indra, the most powerful of the Vedic deities, 
was the god of the firmament, the hnrler of the 
Ihunderbolt, who smote the rain cloud and 
brought down waters, who delighted in the 
Soma juice, in eating, drinking, and war, 
who was strong and drunk with wine. Agni, 
another Vedic deity, is the personification of 
fire, and was worshipped as the destroyer of 
forests, as useful in the sacrifice and in the 
household. 

" When generated from the rubbing of sticks 
the radiant Agni bursts forth from the wood 
like a fleet courser." " When excited by the 
wind be rushes amongst the trees like a bull, 
and consumes the forest as a rajah destroys 
his enemies." 

"Such as thou art, Agni, men preserve thee 
constantly kindled in their dwellings, and offer 
upon thee abundant food " (Rig Veda 1, 73.^ 
Vanina was the vedic god of the waters, 
and god of the ocean, but the name was some- 
times applied to the sun and sometimes used 
as a personification of day. As with other 
gods, when addressed, he was regarded as su^ 
preme, and capable of forgiving sin 

"Let me not yet, 0 Varuna, enter the house 
of clay ; have mercy, Almighty, have mercy I 
If 1 go along trembling, like a cloud driven 
by the wind ; Lave mercy, Almighty, have 
mercy 1 

Thirst came upon the worshipper though 
he stood in the midst of waters ; have mer^^ 
Almighty, have mercy I" . ' 

Surya or the sun, called also Savitra, Mitra, 
Aryaman and other names, was a vedic 
wlio continues to be worshipped down t6 
present day by brahmins and zoroastrfafiiii 
The solar race of Kshetrya, who appear W 4hs 
Ramayans, derive their origin from the t 
but in the higher sxnrit, the sun is regatdl^-dfl^ 
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t]i««'^rld And 8iq|iport«r the uiiiirdM« In 
aiVarae the Big Veda (ill* 62, t. 10) this 
ideA ieeiipposed to be indicated. It is O^m 
Bhurbhuvllseuvfikft, O'm. Tatsa vit’hru var^< 
nydtQ. B’hargo ddvasayft dbiitiahi dhiyo yonaba 
pracho d&yath ; ! eartbi air^ heaveni O'm ! 

let US meditate on the supreme splendour of 
the divinesun, maybe Hluminate our minds 
and^ at the present day, the enlightened brah- 
mins regard this verse as an invocation to the 
several deities who are implored by the wor- 
shipper to aid his intellect in the apprehension 
and adoration of God. 

In oonneotiou with the sun are the twelve 
Aditya, sons of Aditi, the universe. In the 
latter vedic age, they were identified with the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, or the sun in its 
twelve successive signs. 

Soma, also Chandra, the moon, is chiefly 
celebrated in the Vedas in connection with 
the Soma plant, but in the Mahabharata, 
Soma is the mythical progenitor of the great 
lunar race of Bharata. The soin, soma or 
somaluta plant, the Sarcostemma breviMtigma, 
IK. et A» the twisting Sarcostemma, the Horn 
of the Zeud-a vesta, often mentioned in the 
Vedas, obtained its name because it was 
gatherad by the vedio Aryans by moonlight. 
They carried it to their homes in carts drawn 
by rams, and a fermented liquor was prepared 
by mixing its juice, strained through a sieve 
of goat’s hair, with barley and gbi. This 
wine was drunk at all their religious festivals, 
and was used as an intoxicant by the rishi, 
who also at their meals partook of beef. How 
far this race partook generally of this wine is 
unknown, but the Rig Veda ix. says in its 
praise, the ^^purifying soma, like the sea rolling 
its wavett, has poured forth songs, and hymns 
and thoughts.” 

The Aswiui, apparently a personification of 
light and moisture, are alluded to in the 
Vedas as suns of the sun, also as the 
snu’s rays, and are noticed as the physicians 
of the gods. They are described as young and 
hfundsome and riding on horses, 

Vayu or the air, and the Marat as winds, 
are personified and invoked. The Marut are 
depicted as roaring amongst the foi^ests and 
compared to youthful warriors bearing lances 
on their shoulders, delighting in the soma 
juice, like Indra, and, like him, the beatowers 
of benefits on their worshipper. 

Ushas, or the dawn, the early morning, the 
first pale flush of light, is compared to a 
mother awakening her children, to a loving 
maicteii « awakening a sleeping world, to a 
young married maiden, like a youthfd 
bride .before her husband, thoti uncovereet 
fhy boaom with a mile/' As a goddess she 
0 1 


testjttd <Bt|i f; 
glt^er ef light t firom^ dh ihd l^dldisall 
things ; eter youthful, evSr She 

comes first te the invoesfion.'* Imfra^ Spderd* 
ing to Bunsen (lii. 587, 8,iv. 459), hi t&S 
prototype of Zeus, and was a persouificatioii df 
ether ; Boma was offered to him in saSrlfiSS; 
Iiidra as the regent of the east, is idefit!* 
cal with Devandra, the king of the Deva. 
The Erythrina fulgens, the Parijata or fairy 
locks, is supposed to bloom in Indra’s gardens, 
and an episode iii the Furanas relates the 
quarrelling of Rnkmtrii and Satyabhama, the 
two wives of Krishna, for the exclusive pos- 
session of this flower which Krishna had stolen 
from the garden. The gandharva, in hindu 
mythology, a shade, a spirit, a ghost, a celes- 
tial musician, are demi-gods or angels who in- 
habit Indra’s heaven and form the orchestra 
at the banquets of the gods. They are de- 
scribed as witnesses of the actions of men, and 
as sixty millions in number. 

The geography of the vedic hymns confirms 
;he theory that the Aryan race migrated from 
Central Asia about seventeen centuries before 
hrist, entered India by the north-west, 
dwelt during the earliest vedio portion in the 
Punjab, and migrated or rather fought theiv 
way into Central India during the five cen- 
turies that succeeded. From the frequent men- 
tion of the Saraswati and other rivers, We 
earn that the Punjab was at one time the lo- 
cality of the vedic Aryans. The Massagetm 
occupied precisely that position to which the 
legends of Mount Meru and its rivers (amongst 
the rivers the Jaxartes and the Oxus may be 
clearly traced) point as the cradle of the Aryan 
race, and the early mention of the Sacse (Sa- 
kya) and Bactrians (Yavana) as the principal 
foreign nations, confirms the supposition that 
the Aryan race travelled southwards from the 
highlands of Central Asia before eutering^ 
the Punjab. The Aryans of the vedic period- 
were not barbarians or nomades. From tho 
Rig-Veda it is evident that at the time of 
its composition, the cow was not reverenced, 
though cow-stealing was a great crime, lu 
the earliest period of their migration, they 
had no money. Their wealth cmisisttd 6f 
cattle, horses, sheep, goats and buffaloes^ aitd^ 
the cow was the medium of barter. But there 
is also mention in their hymns of dties, of 
oommerce, merchants and sailors, of Weapoba 
of wood and iron, of chariots, of heralds, of 
travellers, and inns for their accommodation, 
and even of the vices of primiti^ oivilizatioti. 
These immigrants into India, in the time of 
the Vedas, we are also told, were a cow-ealinig 
and i^lrit-driwking people. From tbrnrhyiniis 
We learn that they had also roads and fettiea, 
buUook*carta and waggons; they bad 





idfges iuid mi eh^otit ' 

^e carriage wag made (d wood 'with hiaas 
^wheels and iron xims and piUar& It had seats 
and aarnings, was easy going and sometimes 
julmd with gold. Iron and steel were subse- 
4][nently, at least, in use, for there is mention 
of iron armour, of arrows tipped with steel, 
and Porus gave thirty pounds of steel to Alex- 
ander. They had a knowledge qf the sea ; 
.had halls of justice and halls and cham- 
bers of sacrifice, but apparently no temples 
or images. Women held a high social posi- 
tion. The rishi and his wife conversed on 
equal terms, went together to the sacrifice, 
and practised austerities together. Lovely 
^aidens joined in processions, and grown up 
daughters remained without reproach in their 
fathers’ house. But we read of drunkenness, 
polygamy, cheating, gambling, abandoning of 
children, thieves, courtezans and eunuchs. 
Kasbivat, an illustrious rishi, married ten 
sisters at once, and polyandry also prevailed, 
for in an allegory, Kasbivat says, ** Aswins ! 
your admirable (horses) bore the car which 
you had harnessed, (first) to the goal, for the 
sake of honour j and the damsel who was the 
prize, came through affection to you and 
acknowledged your (liusbandship) saying, you 
are my lord.” (vol. I. p. 322.) 

The Vedas are the earliest sacred writings 
^of the hindus. The Vedas are hymns 
'.(Sakta) arranged in books (Ashtaka), that 
form a ritual. The hymns of the Bich or Big 
Veda are repeated entirely in a disjointed 
form in the Sama, and with little alterations 
in the Athtfirva also, while the Yajur con- 
tains principally forms of prayer. A Veda, 
in its strict sense, is simply a Sanhita, or col- 
lection of hymns. These hymns form the 
mantra or ritual, and are the true Veda. The 
Big, the Sama, and the Yajur are the three 
universally received. The Atharvaua is of 
more doubtful authenticity. They comprise 
various sections, which are again divided and 
sub-divided under the distinctions of Mantra 
Brahmans, It’hihasa, Piirana, Upanishad, &c 
, They were reduced to order by Vyasa, and 
prescribe the moral and religious duties o; 
mankind. But the books on divine know 
ledge, called Veda, or what is known, and 
, Bhruti, or what has been heard from revela- 
tion, are supposed to have been very numer 
ous ; and the four here mentioned are though 
to have been selected as containing all the in 
formation necessary for man. The comment 
aries on these hindu scriptures, among 
- which that of Vasishtha seema to reputed 
the most excellent, are innumerable4 From 
the Vedas are immediately deduced the prac 
.tical arts of chirurgery apd medioine, music 
and dancing; archery, wh^Qb cpmprises the 


^hole art 'Of war; knS laxeliit^ire^^^ 
which the system of meobameal artsit fmd^ 
ed. Next in order to these are the six Ve* 
danga or bodies of learning, three of which 
belong to grammar; one relates to religioiks 
ceremonies ; a fifth to the whole compass of 
mathematics; and the sixth, to the explana- 
tion of obscure words or phrases in the Ve- 
das. Subordinate to •these Anga (though the 
reason of the arrangement is not obvious,) are 
the series of sacred poems, the body of law, 
!ind the six philosophical Shastra. The first 
Indian poet after Vedic times was Valmiki, 
uthor of the Ramayana,ta complete epic poem 
n one continued, interesting, and heroic ac- 
tion; n)^d the next in celebrity, if it be not 
superior to it in reputation for holiness, is the 
Mahabarat of Vyasa. To Valmiki are ascrib- 
id the books subsequent to the Vedas, the 
sacred Puranas, which are called the Eigh- 
teen, and which have the following titles 
1 Brahm, or the great one ; 2. Pedma, or the 
Lotos ; 3. Brahmanda, or the Mundane Egg ; 
4. Agni, or Fire — (these four relate to the 
creation); 5. Vishnu, or the Preserver ; 6. 
Garuda, or his Eagle ; 7. the transformation 
of Brahma ; 8. Siva ; 9. Linga ; 10. Nareda, 
son of Brahma; 11. Soanda, son of Siva ; 12. 
Marcandeya, or the immortal man ; 13. Bha- 
wishya, or the prediction of futurity — (these 
nine belong to the attributes and powers of 
the deity); 14. Matsya ; 15. Varaha ; 16* 
Kurma ; 17. Vamana,or as many incarnations 
of the Great One in his character of Preserver, 
all containing ancient traditions embellished 
by poetry or disguised in fable. The eigh- 
teenth is the Bhagavata, or life of Krishna, 
with which the same poet is by some imagin- 
ed to have crowned the whole series ; though 
others, with more reason, assign them differ- 
ent composers, and they are differently ar- 
ranged and named by other authorities. 

Of the philosophical schools it will be sq|9l* 
cient here to remark, tliat the first Njwa 
seems analogous to the Peripatetic; tb^se- 
cond, sometimes called Vaisishica or VaigwMika 
to the Ionic ; the two Mimansa, of wi^dh the 
second is often distinguished by the name of 
Vedanta, to the Platonic ; the first Sancbya, 
to the Italic, and the second, or Patanjah^. 
to the Stoic, philosophy; so that Gautmua 
corresponds with Aristotle, Kanada withSlia-^ 
Jes, Jaimini with Socrates, Vyasa with BlatOi 
Kapila with Pythagoras, and PataujaH with 
Zeno; but an accurate comparison between 
the Grecian and Indian schools: would require 
a considerable volume. The original works 
of those philosophers ai*e vi^ succinct ; but 
like all the other shastra, they ' arwwx- 
plained, or obscured by Upadarsana, or eoni'> 
mentaries, without end. It results, 
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rit kiridii. literature, * thal ihe > ITodai; 
iSpiMredft) Vedanga, JPurana, Dliarma, -ind 
Darshaua, are the six great shastra, i» wliich 
all’ knowledge, divine and huynauj is supposed 
to be comprehended. The word Shastra, 
derived from a root signifying to ordain, 
means generally an ordinance, and particular- 
ly a sacred ordinance, delivered by inspiration 
properly; therefore, the word is applied only to 
sacred literature. The shudra, or sudra. or 
fourth class of hind us, are not permitted to 
study the six proper shastra before mention- 
ed; but an ample field remains for them in the 
study of profane literature, comprised in a mul- 
titude of popular books, which correspond with 
the several shastra. All the tracts on medi- 
cine must, indeed, be studied by the vaida, 
or hereditary physicians, who have often more 
learning, with far leas pride, than any of the 
brahmans ; they are usually poets, gramma- 
rians, rhetoricians, moralists, and may be 
esteemed, in general, the most virtuous and 
amiable of the hindus. Every Parana treats 
of five subjects : 1, the creation of the uni- 
verse ; 2, its progress and the renovation of 
worlds ; 3, the genealogy of gods and heroes ; 
4, chronology according to a fabulous system ; 
and 5, heroic history, containing the achieve- 
ments of demi-gods and heroes. Since each 
Parana contains a cosmogony, with mytho- 
logical and heroic history, the works which 
bear that title may not unaptly be compared 
to the Grecian theogonies. This description is 
applicable to the eighteen mythological poems 
called Parana, not to certain passages of 
each Veda, bearing the same name of Parana, 
land interspersed throughout that portion of 
the Vedas entitled Bralimana, or divine 
precepts. In the Brahmana, moral precepts, 
religious instruction and information are 
conveyed. The body of Vedic literature is 
immense. Professor Wilson supposes the V edas 
to belong to the 8th century before Christ, and 
they are by some said to recognise the insti- 
tution of caste or at least of social distinctions 
from which this institution has arisen. Very 
little is known of the Puranas which are less 
interesting than the Sanhita, as being of later 
date. The Brahmana are chiefly liturgical 
and legendary, and in the TJpanisbad, passing 
into the rationalized state, and becoming 
metaphysical and mystical. It would be 
difficult to, find two sets of opinions more 
absolutely irreconcileable than Vedic hymns 
and Vedantic philosophy. The Sliutra 
(aphorisms) or Brahmashutra, the chief 
authorities of the pantheistic Vedanta school, 
though much later than the rest, are 
atill mnemonics, as also the Vaiseshka or 
atomic school of Kanada. .This supplemen 
: tary mass of Vedic literature, including philo- 
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sdphyiT oommeiitarifs^ a{»faod 
lamisfi ooeupation for a and Jabcndous 
life. The Rig-Veda Sanhita in the oldest 
book known to the hindus, and certainly one 
of the oldest books in the world. Each hymn 
is. called a Sakta, of which there are about A 
thousand, arranged into eight Ashtaka or 
Khan da, of unequal extent. Another dtv^ 
sion is ipto ten Mandala, sub-divided into a 
hundred Anuvaka. Each hymn has a Risbt 
or inspired writer for its author. The dei* 
ties which this Veda invoke are elemental, 

1 . personifications of earth, fire, and water, 
and the winds, &c. In the 3rd Ashtaka, Agni 
has 44 hymns addressed to him ; the next 
to him in number comeM Indra with 48, and 
after them the Marut or the winds have the 
largest number of hymns. The Rig-Veda is 
the first, and the chief of the four Veda, 
the others, the Sama Veda, Yejur-Veda, and 
the Atharvana Veda, come after it. These 
four form the Sanhita or text. The Sanhita 
itself, with the hymns it embodies, forms the 
mantra or ritual. 

The language of the Vedas is not Sanscrit 
111 the strictest sense of the term, but 
there is not sufficient difference between it 
and classical Sanscrit to authorise its being 
called a separate language. The difference 
is not so great as between Anglo-Saxon and 
modern English, but it is greater than 
between the Greek of Homer and Demos- 
thenes. The names of the rishi or compo- 
sers are not always given in the body of the 
hymns, and there is nothing to guide the 
historian or chronologist as to their dates^ 
Nevertheless, good scholars are of opinion 
that Vedic hymns were composed mostly 
about fifteen or seventeen centuries before 
Christ, but not committed to writing, and 
therefore not collected until the eighth century 
B. C. With all their difficulties, they furnish 
much information regarding the origin and 
early state of some of the races who are now 
called hindus. The people among whom the 
Vedas were composed, had evidently passisd 
the nomadic stage. They bad no money, and 
their wealth consisted of cattle, horses^ sheeps 
goats and buffaloes, and the cow Was the 
medium of barter. But a comparatively 
small portion of the Vedas has ever been 
translated, nor is it ever likely that the whole 
mass of Vedic literature will ever see the 
light in a modern language. Portions of the 
Big Veda have been translated by the late 
Rosen, the late M. Longlois, and by Pofessov 
Wilson, whose labours have given us foui 
Ashtaka, containing 302 hymns. And Dr. 
Muller undertook to produce a complstn 
one at the expense of the E, I. Company* 
The 3000 pages of large quarto which bad 
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my^eared, liitU^moro llmab^ 

^hita ivitb Sayaoaii’a CSommeu^tey# Xuddedi 
]^tli oaloulated that the meta ^ Sauhita or 
metrical portion of the Vedasy as distiiigaish- 
ed from theBrahmana or later ritual appended 
to each, contains not less than 30,000 cou|>- 
leby of which 11,000 go to the Eig-Veda. 
In the splendid edition of this book which, 
as has been mentioned, Professor M#x Muller 
was producing at the ^ expense of the E« 1. 
Compaiij, little more than half the Sanhitai 
ikith Sayanau's commentary, occupied acarco> 
ly less than 3,000 pages of large quarto. 
There has been printed the first volume of 
the late Professor Wilson’s translation of the 
]^-Veda Sauhita. If the language seems 
pMsic for hymns, and the style altogether 
more adapted to the huge quarto translation 
of the Vishnu Parana, it has been stated by 
a reviewer that the diction of the Vedas is 
by no means difficult to turn into elegant 
and even poetic English, and be proves this 
by the following fresh and animated descrip* 
tiou of the early dawn : — 

<< Westward she goes as a brotherless maiden 
seeks the men of her kin ; 

And as one mounts the hull of justice to re* 
cover stolen goods ; 

Like the wife that yearns to charm her spouse, 
Dawn decks herself in pleasing garb, and 
Biniling, as it were, displays her ciiarms/’ 
<*The youthful dawn approaches from the 
East; 

&he yokes her team of purple oxen. * Dawn, 
like a barber, shears the thickened gloom ; 
And bares her bosom as the cow her udder 
yields ; 

And as the cattle hasten to the lea, she west- 
ward speeds, 

And shedding brilliance o’er all the earth, 
drives back the night.’’ 

It is said to be quite possible to give the 
literal sense and even the proper order of the 
words, and yet retain the spirit and warmth 
of the original ; and as a proof of this, the 
luUowmg version is given of one of the most 
Spirited hymns which has yet been published 
in English* It dascribes the contest of Iinira, 
the lord of *ihonder, with Vritra, otherwise 
called A’hi, the personification of the rain- 
dead ; and those who know how important 
fata is to many countries like India, can well 
n|ipreeiate the joy that welcomes descending 
simwers upon ^e parched and heated fields, 
and understand how the cloud which is sup* 
posed to imprison the waters, is regarded as a 
demon, while the lightning that cleaves aird 
sets them free to descend on earth, is worship^ 
pedes a beneficent deity. 

Of Indra now, the ancient nfigllty deeds, 
which he, the thunderer, achieved, 1 sing. 
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The cloud Jie slew, tixen spilled Ibe waMn^ • 
He broke (channela) for the moaiitslit 
streams. ; r/ 

He slew the cloud thatslunk back to the 
mountain. Twashtri had made his rattling 
bolt for him, 

As to their calves do cows, the fiowing wa* 
ters hurried to the sea. 

Like a bull, he sought the Some* At the tn* 
pie rites he drank it as ’twas poured. 

Magbuvan seized his shaft, the thunderbolt | 
he struck that first-born of the clouds. 

When, ludra, thou hast slain the first-born of 
the clouds, then hast thou destroyed the 
deceptions of those deluders. 

The sun and sky and dawn producing, thence*^ 
forward fouiid’st thou not a foe at all. 

Indra struck the cloudier cloud-god, maimed 
with hia bolt with mighty blow, 

As tree-trunks felled by the axe, A’hi lies 
stretched upon the earth. 

Like a warrior, malignant, Vritra challenged 
the great hero, destroyer of many, slaugh- 
terer of his foes. 

He has not escaped the contact of these slaugh- 
ters. Indra’s foe has crushed the river 
(banks). 

Footless and Landless, Indra he defied. Ho 
struck his thunder-dint upon his upper 
side. 

As on eunuch desiring to be like a man, Vri- 
tra lay bereft of many limbs. 

As from a river of broken banks, the waters, 
bringing joy to the heart, fiow o’er him ly- 
ing there. 

At the feet of the waters which Vritra in hia 
might imprisoned, lies A’hi stretched. 

The mother of Vritra lay across her son’s (bo- 
dy.) Indra on her brought down his wea- 
pon. 

The mother was above, the son below. Danit 
lay as a cow with her calf. 

O’er the nameless corpse of Vritra, cast in the 
midst of restless never ceasing waves, 

The waters pass. The foe of Indra lay in 
lasting gloom. 

The waters, the wives of the destroyer, bad 
stood restrained, guarded by A’hi, like tlvs 
cows by Panin. 

Indra, having slain Vritra, hae opened the 
vern which confined them. 

Like a horse’s tail wast thou, Indra, with thy 
thunderbolt, when he alone, resplendent, 
struck at thee again. 

Thou hast won the kine. Thou hast won, 0 
hero, the Soma juice. Tbo^ hast sent dtnvw 
the seven rivers to flow. 

Not the lightnings not the thunder, not tfad' 
rain which be poured, nor the thunderbolt/ 
reached Indra, i 
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Wbeit be iiM Vritra fowgbt. Bfen to «thei* I 
#ghta) was Mabavan victorious* 

What, slayer of A*hi, didst thou look for lii- 
dra ! when fear entered thy heart, about to 
slay him, 

And nine and ninety streams, like frighted 
hawk, thou fled’st across 1 
India, bearing the thunderbolt, (became) king 
of the moveable and immoveable, of tame 
and of horned beasts ; 

Thus he dwells the king of mortals. All those 
things he comprehends, as does the wheel 
its spokes.” 

At page 84 Professor Wilson gives a trans- 
lation of the same hymn in the 32nd sakta, 
of which the following extracts of the open- 
ing stanzas are given for the sake of com- 
parison ; — 

I declare the former valorous deeds of 
Indra, which the thunderer has achieved : he 
clove the cloud ; he cast the waters down 
(to earth) ; he broke (a way) for the torrents 
of the mountain. 

He clove the cloud, seeking refuge on the 
mountain ; Twashtri sharpened liis far whirl- 
ing bolt : the flowing waters quickly hasten- 
ed to the ocean, like cows (hastening) to 
their calves^ 

Impetuous as a bull, he quaffed the soma 
juice : he drank of the libations at the triple 
sacrifice. Maghavan took his shaft, the 
thunderbolt, and with it struck the first-born 
of the clouds. 

Inasmuch, Indra, as thou hast divided the 
first-born of the clouds, thou has destroyed 
the delusions of. the deluders, and then en- 
gendering the dun, the dawn, tlie firmament, 
thou hast not left an enemy (to oppose thee). 

With his vast destroying thunderbolt, In- 
dra struck the darkling mutilated Vritra : as 
the trunks of trees are felled by the axe, so 
lies A^hi prostrate on the earth.” 

Professor Wilson’s prose translation is of 
value to the student ignorant of Sanscrit, who 
would naturally look with some suspicion 
upon poetical versions. 

If, as is supposed, the Vedas were com 
posed about seventeen centuries before Christ 
but not reduced to writing till the eighth cen- 
tury, this would liave admitted of much 
new matter being introduced when the tradi- 
tions were first recorded. And a striking 
difference has been observed between the my- 
thology of the llig Veda, and that of the 
heroic poems, the Mahabharata and Rama- 
yana, and the Faranas. Some of the divinities 
worshipped in Vedio times are not unknown 
to later systems, but at first perform very 
subordinate parts, whilst those deities who 
are the principal objects of worship of the 
present day, are either wholly unnamed in 
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he Vedas, or are noticed i n ah Ihferier dt ill / 
erent enpaetty. The names df Siva, of Ma^ 
hadeva, of Durga,of Kali, of Rama, of Krislt^* 
a, 80 far as research has gone, do not deeor 
n the Vedas. The practice of the conquered 
races seems to have been to represent or re« 
;ard their local deities as identical with 
avatars or incarnations of the vedie chiefs; 
who had already become objects of worship* 
The Vedas mention Kudra as the chief of the 
winds, collecting the clouds as a shepherd’s dog" 
does the sheep, and attending on bis master 
Indra. Tiie most that can be made of Rudra 

the Vedas ia as the father of the winds; 
and seemingly a fi>rai either of Agnior Indra, 
Even in the Puranas he is of a very doubt* 
fill origin and identification ; but in the pre- 
sent day, everywhere amongst the hindus, he 
is identified with Siva, of whom an early 
notice, about the year 800 B. C., is to be 
found in Ch. V, v. 26 of the Book of Amos, 
where Siva is styled Chinn, a usual pronunch 
ation in India even of the present day. ♦'But 
you have borne the tabernacle of your Moloch 
and Chinn, your images the star of yonr 
god, which you made to yourselves.” In the 
Vedas, however, with the single excep-’ 
tion of an epithet ' Kapardi,’ with braided 
hair, of doubtful significance and applied also 
to another divinity, no other term applicable to 
Siva occurs, and there is not the slightest 
allusion to the form in which, for the last ten 
centuries at least* he seems to have been al- 
most exclusively worshipped in India, that of 
the Hngam, priapus or phallus: neither is there 
the slightest liint of another important feature 
of later hindiiism, the trimurti, or triune oom- 
blnation of Brahma, Vishnu and Mali’eswara 
or Siva, as typified by the mystical syllable 
O’M. (a-u-m) although, acct*rding to high 
authority on the religions of antiquity {Creun 
zer, vol. i. pp. 26 (5s 21.) the trimurti was the 
first element in the modern faith of the hindus, 
and tlie second was the lingam. In this vietv 
Creuzer must have intended the mixture of 
creeds now current in India ; for the old 
vedic faith had few of the elements of modem 
hinduism. 

Of two of the gods whom the vedic hindus 
worshipped, Indra and Agni. Indra was tlxe 
firmament, with all its phenomena. He ahmS' 
held the thunderbolt, and was king over gods' 
and men . Agni was the element of fire. All tliA 
other gods were but manifestations, or other' 
forms, of tlmse two. The relationship 
is evident between Agni and the Sun, ths^ 
Surya or Sura, or Savitri of the Vedas, Mid 
a female divinity. But Indra also is frequent^ 
]y identified with the Sun; indeed the 
great deities or Aditya, are but other nainMr 
of the same god as presiding over the twelve 
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Mbtiihs of the year. It sbeme strange in the 
face of so significant an inference, that some of 
t)ie best oriental scholars, including even the 
iconoclast Bently, agree in affirming that the 
division of theZodiac intotwelvesigns was long 
posterior to the time of the Vedas, and that 
the rishi were familiar with the 27 naksha- 
tra. The Aditya most frequently invoked 
are Mitra, Yaruna, Aryaman, and in a lesser 
degree Piisban, Bhaga, Vishnu and Twashtri. 
There is some discrimination in these attri- 
butes : but on the whole they are pale audeo- 
lourless. Foshan watches over roads and 
travellers, Twashtri is tlie Vulcan or ‘ smith* 
of the gods. Slight mention is made of Vish- 
uli : but we have the germ of the legendary 
‘ three steps* being, apparently, simply the 
rise, culmination, and setting of the sun. 
Among the inferior deities, the Marut, or 
winds, hold the first place ; nnd next to them, 
or nearly on the same level, the Aswiui. These 
are two, apparently twins or brothers, and 
sons of the sea (Sindu). Sometimes, as Dr. 
Wilson notices, they seem to be tbo * precur- 
sive rays of the sun,’ at other times, perhaps, 
the sun and moon as rising out of tlie sea; 
so that the vedic hindus evidently had settle- 
ments on the sea coast or on some water, 
which they called a sea. The Aswiiii are al- 
most invariably represented as having a tri- 
nngular car with three wheels, drawn by asses ; 
while their name appears to be derived from 
aswa,** a horse, which would .seem to iden- 
tify them with the two horses of the sun. Al- 
together they are a perplexing poir : and the 
sakta addressed to tljem are richest of all in 
legend. Their connection with Indra (Jupi- 
ter), their patronage of mariners, their twin 
brotherhood, the two horses and stars found 
on their coins, identify them with the Grecian 
Dioscuri, and add much strength to the theory 
that the Greeks were an Aryan or Persian 
tribe originally, as their language indisput- 
ably proves. The legend of Perseus is another 
link in the chain. It is singular to find an 
exceptional and eccentric worship prevailing 
in countries so remote as India and Greece, 
while it bad died out (if it ever existed) among 
the parent stock in the vast regions between. 
It can scarcely be doubted that the Aswini 
are connected with the primitive hindu as- 
tronomy. In the Vedas, heaven, earth, 
(Aditi and Pritivi) and ocean, are rarely invok- 
ed, and the sun has comparatively few sakta. 
Occasional laudations are given to rivers, 
especially to Saraswati; and this nature- wor- 
ship extends so largely as to embrace the 
cow, the wood used in the oblations, and even 
the yapa,*’ or sacrificial post. To Usha, or the 
dawn, some of the most beautiful hymns in 
the Veda are addressed. All these deities * 
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are expressly declerdd to bd ^ the ^progeny of . 
the heavens and the earthi (JFilson^s Vedas, 
voli L p 270). No mention is made of the 
planets : for Bruhaspati is not a planet, but 
*the lord of prayer and the moon' has not 
even a sakta. The worship of the Vedic race’ 
is briefly but comprehensively described by 
themselves, (As/U, /, Ad/iy. /, SuX:ta 6), 
where it is said, the standers around associ- 
ate with (Indra) the mighty (sun), the inde- 
structive (fire), the moving (wind), and the' 
lights that shine in the sky. 

Aphorisms or Sutra were the usual mode of., 
instruction followed in the liindu liturgical 
books — the Vedas. They were adopted iii 
the fourth period of the Aryan hindu progress, 
about B. C. 1,000, and in the Sutra, the cere- 
monial prescriptions were reduced to a more 
compact form and to a more precise and 
scientific system. The Aphorisms of the 
Nyaya Pliilosopby, of the Miiiansa and Yoga, 
were reprinted in Sanscrit and English by 
Professor James Ballantyne of the Benares 
college. 

Only a small portion of the Vedas is gene- 
rally read among brahmins: it is read with- 
out the meaning being explained, and is in ob- 
solete Sanscrit. The great rite or sacrifice 
called yajna is, though very rarely, celebrat- 
ed among the smarta brahmins. The few 
brahmins who live by the Vedas commit to 
memory twenty or thirty chapters, which are 
recited at certain ceremonies in weddings, fune- 
rals, and yajna. Of these they never pre- 
tend to know the meaning. Ordinary brah- 
mins, though taught a few pages of the Ve- 
das at school, are not expected to retain this 
knowledge. From the best information itwould 
seem that not ten brahmins might be found 
throughout the peninsula who are really skill- 
ed ill the Vedas. Those recluses who study 
divinity read various commentaries called Bha- 
shyam. The smarta brahmins read tlie Saii- 
cara Bliasbyam. The vaishuava read the lia- 
manuja Bhasliyam, and the Madhava read 
the Madhava Bhasbyam, each mau reading 
the commentator approved by his sect. The 
jangam sect are in all respects opposed to liceu- 
tiousness, which is the main spring of the 
Tantra. The jangam came from the west; 
Tantrica from the north. The Jangam adore 
the linga and abhor the Goddess of Delusion 
(Venus or Kali, as Deos), who is expressly the 
the goddess (Youi, or Bhaga Maliin) of the 
Tantrica. The Tantrica take no notice of 
the lingam. They adore Betula (the devil) 
and other malevolent powers. The jangam 
honour Siva as Daxina Murti, or the benefit 
cient and loving deity. The Tantrica say 
they aim at a perfect release from fleshly 
lusts. The Jangam do the same, but 4he ' 
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piretdnd to yield to their ^siiions as 
the path to freedom, iirhereaa the jarigam or 
vira ijaiva call on their votaries to deny them- 
flelves in all respects. In practice, ho vr ever, 
the vira sniva hold women to be inferiors, 
and their licentiousness is great. 

It has been remarked that in the first 
500 hymns of the Vedas, we can discover the 
eastern and southern boundaries of tiie Ari- 
an races at that time. Among the enemies 
whom they subdued by the help of Indra, 
we find the Arbuda, supposed by all scholars- 
to be Mnunt Aboo, on the Aravali Hills. 
Also Kutsa, by the help of Jndra, destroyed a 
robber chief named Kaya (va), whose country 
near the Sipba was between the Anjasi, Kulisi 
and Verapatni rivers. (Vol, 1. p. 268.) A town 
still called Kaya exists, and in its vicinity are 
the Sipu, Bunas or Banas, and Kalindi rivers, 
thus identifying the locality of Knya (va) as 
close to Arbuda or Aboo. But the localities fur- 
ther south, viz., Onjeiii, Cliittore or Udipore, 
the river Chumbul and the Nerbadda seem 
nob to have become known to them then. Of 
the north, however, notices occur of the 
Jumna, Sarjju, Gumti, and one allusion to the 
Oanga. There is fighting on the Barjju be- 
tween Ariau chiefs, but their silence as to the 
great Ganges, shows that it was, as yet, person- 
ally unknown to them, or that they had only 
encountered it in its northern course. They 
were occupants of Kashmir, the valley of the 
Punjab, Sind, Guzerat, and even perhaps near 
to L3e]hi, but the kingdoms of M.Mgadha atid 
Mithila and Ayodhia, were not then known, 
ov were not founded. The seat of vcdic pow- 
er and learning, when at its zenith, was be- 
tween the Jumna and the Indus, and all to 
the east of Delhi or Indraprestha, or that 
lay north of the 28th parallel of latitude, was 
unknown to them. Later, in the time of 
Seleucus, their territory had come down to 
Patna. But their discovery of the great 
Ganges was later than the Vedas, which only 
allude to the Sindu, Safaswati, and (he Drish- 
adavati (Kaggar.) 

The religion of the Aryans, as shown in 
the Vedas, so far as we are acquainted 
with it, differs in many very material points 
from that of the hindoos of the present day. 
The worship they prescribe is, with a few ex- 
ceptions, domestic, consisting of oblations to 
fire, and invocations of the deities of fire, of 
the firmament^ of the winds, the seasons, the 
moon, the sun, wLo are invited by the sacri- 
iieeiv if a brahmin, or by his family priest, if 
he igrnot a brahman, to be present, and accept 
t)i6 offerings either oiled butter or the juice of 
the soma, Sarcostoma brevistigma, which are 
ponred upon the sacrificial fire, in return for 
which th^ are supplicated to confer tempo- 
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rel blessings upon the worship^, 
posterity ji-the shortsighted vanitieAbflrntoart 
desire, which constituted the sum of bea^hen 
prayer in all heathen countries. , 

The following is the second hymn of the 
Rig* Veda : 

1. Approach, 0 Vayn (deity of the ailp)jj 
be visible : this soma juice Las beeri prepaid 
ed for thee ; approach, drink, hear oiii* ihrb- ' 
cathm. 

2. Those who praise thee, Vayu/celebtato • 
thee with sacred songs, pfovided with store of 
soma juice, and knowing the season suitubid 
for their oblations. 

3. Vayu, thy .assenting voice comes to . 
the sacrificer j it comes to many through thd* 
offering of the libation. 

4. Jndra and Vayn, tliis juice has been 
prepared ; come with benefits for u.s ; verily 
the libation desires you. 

5. Vayii and ludra, observe the libations, 
being present in the offerings, come quickly. 

6. Vayu and Indra, mighty men, approach 
the priest of tlio sacrificer quickly, on account 
of In a prayers. 

7. I invoke Mitra (the sun) the source of 
purity ; I invoke Varuria, able to destroy ; 
both cherishing eartli with water. 

8. Mitra and Varuna, be pleased wl'tlt 
this propitiatory offering ; for to you, assur- . 
edly, do .sacrifices owe their success, as tile 
waters do their abundance. 

9. Mitra and Varuna, all wise divinities, 
formed for the benefit of multitude.s, and multi- 
tudiiiously pre.sent, give effic.acy to our acts. 

The Anga and Upanga, c., the sciences , 
.and secondary sciences subordinate to the 
Vedas, are usually cal led Vedanga. Six princi- ; 
pal ones are enumerated, viz. ; 

1 . Pronunciation. 

2. Description of religious ceremonies. ’ 

3. Grammar, 

4. Metre. 

5. Daily calendar. ‘ 

6. Explanation of difficult words, (ety- • 
inology.) 

It seems very doubtful if at the time of ' 
the composition of the Vedas, idolatry Was ^ 
practised, lii India, images of the deified ele- ' 
ments are evenpow unworshipped, and excepl: 
images of the 8m», they are never made.' The ’ 
personification of the divine attributes of crea- ^ 
tion, preservation, and regeneration, Brahma,; 
Vishnu, and Siva, which are now almdAV'* 
exclusively recognized, originated no doubt^ 
with the Vedas, but they are rarely 
— they are blended with tlie elementary di?i- 
ties, they enjoy no pre-eminence, not* are thejf * 
ever objects of special adoration. There lif 
no reason, from the invocaliions addteasS)^ 
to them in common with tlie air, wiitei': 
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planets, to suppose that the^ 
s^e^e ever worshipped under visible types. 
Hinistration to idols in temples is held by 
ancient authorities infnmous ; Manu repeated- 
ly classes the priest of a temple with persons 
unfit to be admitted to private sacrifices, or to 
be associated with on any occasion, and, even 
still, the priests who attend upon the images 
in public are considered as of a scarcely repu- 
table order by all hindus of learning and res- 
pectability. The worship of images is declar- 
ed tf> be an act of inferior merit even by later 
authorities, those perl) aps with which it origi- 
nated, and it is defended only upon the same 
plea which has been urged in other times and 
other countries, that the vulgar cannot r:iise 
their conceptions to abstract deity, and re- 
quire some perceptible object to which their 
senses may be addressed. Ctn-responding 
to the natures of different powers and quali- 
ties,’* it is said, “ numerous figures have been 
invented for the benefit of those who arc not 
possessed of suflicient niiderstandiiig.” And 
again: “The vulgar look for their gods in 
water ; men of more exfonded knowledge, in 
the celestial bodies ; the ignorant, in wood, 
brick, and stones.*’ It is nlmost certain, there- 
fore, that the practice of worshipping idols in 
temples was not the religion of the Vedas. 
The dwelling house of the householder was 
his temple : if qualified, lie was his own 
priest j but this practice even among the 
brahmans, probably soon fell into desuetude, 
as they more extensively engaged in secular 
avocations, and it became almost univer- 
sally the practice to retain a family priest. 
This is still the custom. Instead, however, of 
being a brahman of learning and character, 
he is very commonly illiterate, and not always 
respectable. The office has also undergone an 
important modification. The farr.ily priest 
was formerly also the guru, or spiritual ad- 
viser of the family. The priest now rarely 
discharges that function ; he merely conduers 
the domestic rites ; and the guru, to whom 
extravagant deference, such as is due to deity 
alone, is paid, is a very different individual, 
very usually not a brahmin at all, but a 
member of some of the mendicant orders that 
have sprung up in comparatively modern 
times, a vagrant equally destitute of know- 
ledge, learning, and principle. 

In many parts of India, the Vedas are not 
studied at all, or are so merely for the sake of 
repeating the words, the sense being regarded 
as a matter of no importance even by the brah- 
min who recites or chants the expression. Of 
the four Vedas, the Rig-veda, the Yojur- 
voda, the gama-veda, and the Atharva-veda, 
the Rig-veda is the most iinportimt. It 
consists of metrical hymns or prayers termed 
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sukta dr mantra, each stftnsa' of whi<^h 
called a rich,” addressed chiefly to the gbdik 
of the elements, and especially to Iiidra the 
god of the atmosphere, and Agni the gdd of 
fire. The composition of the principal man- 
tra of the Rig-veda is supposed to have taken 
place about thirteen centuries before the Cliris- 
tiaii era. 

Much connected with the natives of India 
of ancient days will never be known, hut the 
fiowerfiil branch of the Arian race who pasned 
into India hetweem tlie fourteenth and eighth 
centuries before CliriHr, brought with them the 
language of the Vedas, and down to the pre- 
.sent day, all brahmins profess alike to recog- 
nise the authority of thes« sacred books. We 
witness worshippers of Siva and Vishnu, and 
the maintainers of tl.e Sankhya or Nyaya doc- 
trines, considering themselves, and even each 
other, to be orthodox mernhers of the hindii 
coinmniiity. It is this coinnioii recognition 
of that one set of religions books wliicli is the 
sole bond of tiiiinn anioTigst the deFcendants of 
the various ra« es and tribes professing hindu- 
isiii or brahmiiiism, who now people India. 
'Pile Atharavana or Athara veda, or Atharva 
Ve<la, the fourth of the Vedas, comprehends 
the wliole science of hindu tlieology, metaphy- 
sics, and philosophy. 

The Vedas tlirow little light upon the 
strange theology and most eccentric tenets of 
the present liindns. Resides being unable to 
find in the Vedas the true origin of caste, 
there cannot be found in them the primitive 
forms of the hindu triad, the source of the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, nor that combin- 
ation of polytheism and paniheism which 
ought to liave preceded tlio schism of the 
philosophical schools from orthodox brahmin- 
ism. For centuries, the brahmins appealed to 
the Vedas ;i8 their nutitority for every error 
and malpractice which they maintained, and 
met the arguments of Europeans by referring 
to those books, which were always quoted in 
support of every doctrine and every practice, 
and to ciuifonnd an opponent, it has been 
conceded that the laws of Menu, though excel- 
lent and authoritative in one age, \rere not 
binding in all ; but the universality of Vedic 
precept was always insisted on, and it was 
.said that if a principle were not found in those 
books it would not be adhered to. Upon 
these grounds, now that the contents of the 
Vedas are known, all the institutions, nocifll 
as well as religious, of modern brahminism, 
might be overthrown, and in this respect, no 
labour has possessed such value as that given 
to the interpretation and criticisnl of those 
works which the present hindus assert to have’ 
proceeded from the mouth of Brahma himself; 
The study of the Vedas and Puranas by^tke 
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liindoQfi would serve to dissipate, much of tbe 
luysterious awe with which they have looked on 
these books. The more the hiiidoo may read, 
the less respect could he feel for them. Not 
only is the divine origin claimed for them at 
once refuted by tlie very ordinary characters 
which distiiiguisli them us peculiarly mortal, 
but they are not even all of them on sacred 
subjects. Ill one place wo have an erotic 
dialogue of a loose description between a 
mao and his wife ; in another, an address to 
food ; in another, a gambier cuoiplains «»f his 
ili luck. In one the hawk, in another (lie sa- 
crilicial pole, in a third the Fraiicoline part- 
ridge, in others even the mortar and pestle, 
and tbe wheel-barrow, in which the victim is 
brought to the saciilice, are the subjects of 
laudation. 

In the later hymns of the Vedas there can be 
traced the origin of the Vidhnii worship and 
the setting a.side of India. Hut the foreign 
Mahadeva and liiiarani came in with tiic 
Sakue, and tningled in their worsiiippings until 
the doctrines of Bnddh;i, himself o »Sakyjin, 
were promulgited, and held their own for 
nearly a thousand years, until Vislnin, Brah- 
ma, Siva, Diirga, Kali, ltam:i, Krishna, Gane- 
sa, Kartikeya, and a host of new divinities, 
prevailed about the Stli or 9th century of the 
Christian era, over a better faith tliaii their 
own, and up to the present day, enslave and 
degrade the hindii. 

In the early times represenled by the Ve- 
das, in the songs of the Uig-Veia, there is 
little of philosopliy, — mystic teiulencie.s are 
little developed ; but tlie wars of kings, ri- 
valries of ministers, triumphs and defeats, war- 
songs and imjirecatioiis, occasionally occur. 
The active side of life is still prominent in the 
genuine poetry of tlie several rislii, and there 
still exists a certain equilibrium between the 
two scales of human nature. It i.s only after the 
Arian tribes had advanced southwards, and 
taken possession of tlie rich plains and beauti- 
ful groves of Central India, tiiat tliey seem to 
iiavs turned all their energies and thoughts 
from the world without them to that more 
i>*iiiderfiil nature wdiichthey perceived within, 
tbmyi was their state when the Greeks first 
kai). ^le acquainted with them after the dis- 
aiobtfy of India by Alexander. 

^kjTlie four classes of priests required by 
^edic service had their distinct duties assign- 
ed, and rules were adopted to assist them in 
the punctilious discharge of even the most 
minute services. The *‘AdIivarya/’ aided by the 
ritual prescribed in the Yajur Veda, prepared 
the place of ceremony, provided the materials, 
led up tbe animal, sacrificed it, and performed 
albthe harder labour, muttering as they pro- 
ceeded, the ueuai ill vocations, The ** Udgatri,” 
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directed by the Sama Veda, sang the BaeM 

hymns. The Hotri, acquainted with the 
whole, as taught in the Rig Veda, recited at 
the appointed times, in loud, clear tones, the 
Jioly texts, invocations, and prayers; while 
the brahmin superintended the whole, watch* 
ed that mistakes were corrected, and saw. that 
the entire rites were performed in due order. 
On all these topics explanations arose, miiinte 
directions were given, and as time went on, 
and the original import of particular ceremo^ 
■lies nnd sacriHccs became lost, other explana- 
tions, even of the most puerile kind, were sug- 
ge.sted, condrmed, and adopted. For instance, 
the great sacrifices, the Amamedha and the 
Purnshumedha, in which no doubt at first, in 
the early history of the race, horses and men 
were literally sacrificed, entirely changed their 
character. 

An artificial system of expressing the largest 
amount of knowledge in tbe fewest possi- 
ble words was invented, and seems to have 
been received with enthusiasm. The brief 
aphorisms so formed were termed sutra. 

The emigration of the brahmins southwards 
into Peninsular India appears to have been 
subsequent to the first great change in their 
religious system. The religion they intro- 
duced was probably a rndimental form of 
saivaisrn, with a tendency to tbe mystical and 
mythological system of the Puraiias, There 
is not the least reason to suppose that the 
Vedic or elementary system was ever known 
in the Tamil country cither as an indigenous 
religion, or as introduced by the brahmins. 
The brahmins were doubtless the civilizers of 
the Tamil people ; and the traditional leader 
f their migration, Agastya, is said to have 
reduced the Tamil language to order and to 
lave given it a grammar ; yet not one of the 
dd Tamil names of tlie elements, the heavenly 
bodies, or the operations of nature, is mascu- 
iiie or feminine, as they are in Sanscrit, in 
xccordauce with the elementary doctrines of 
the Vedas ; and there is not the least trace of 
he elements, or powers of nature, having at 
liny time been considered as personal intelli- 
geuce.s. IMio inventors of both the Vedic and 
ho demoiiolatro'as systems seem to have been 
equally destitute of moral sentiments. Each 
adored power not goodness, o|>oration8 not 
virtues ; but whilst the former deified the oper- 
ations of nature, the latter demonized the 
powers of iieaveii. It appears very improba- 
ble that denioiiolatry originated in any form 
of brahininism, though it may be true that 
from time to time, especially after the lapse 
of elementary worship into mysticism and of 
hero worship into terrorism, a few brahinini- 
cal ideas have been added to the dernonolatry 
of the Shanar race, and a few of the demoiit 
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formerly mdependent ma^ hai^e bfGn composition of much later date ilan^the cfthe^' 
|i^en ioto the service of the petty divinities, three, as its language is less obsolete than 
are traces amongst the Shaiiur of a theirs. Seif-imposed obligations are in own* 
vague traditionary l^lief in the existence of a slant practice amongst the hindun. It appears 
god; but the term in use also signifies ruler to have been customary for the ancient 
or lord, and they ascribe to him the punish- princes of the hiiidus, when enfeebled by 
ineuts which overtake the wicked ; monetrous years, to transfer the crown to their success 
biflh.5, and prodigies, and on the death of a sor and retire to a hermitage. It has been 
cb^ld, they abuse him for his want of mercy not an uncommon practice with the princes 
and blindness in slaying the infant. Hence of India, when satiate with years and pow- 
it.may be inferred that tliey regard the ruler er, or disgusted with the world, to become 
or lord as the author of life. Tlieir literature ascetics, and hermits. The Ajur Veda treats 
is either of brahrninical origin, or it is contiii- on the science of life, medicine ; Bhanur Veda 
ed to the repital of the praises of demons, the on archery ; Gandharba veda on music. -—//wit/, 
power of iucantatioiis, and the virtue of me- 27t. vol, 1, ;).300. Wheeler^ Hist, oj^ India^ p* 
dicines. 'Ihey nomiually acknowledge asdei- 11. WiUoits Relig ions Practices and Opinions 
ties s<»rae of he bramiiiical mythologies, but of the Hindus, p.' 10. William's IStory of 
names audafew popu- Nala. North British Itevie'^. Muller's Hindu 
lat myths or deified heroes. Dr. Caldwell, Philosophy^ p. 30. C. P, Brown on the Greedy 
with one exception, has not discovered the Customsyihc. of the Jangams,p.\\, \1. Calcutta 
least vestige of their acquaintance witli tl\e AVrim. See Arian; Hindu; Siva; Veda ;Vidya. 
pantheistic notion so popular with Tamil VEDACHAllI. Sans, from veda, and 
poets, that God is an all pervading essence acharin, practice. 

without qualities or acts. VEDAGU, of Uhbkdic. .^.schynomeno 

The races occupying India, who are now sesbaii. 
known to Europe as liiudoos, have had three VEDALA CHE ITU. Tel. Gmrtnera race, 
great changes in religion. The Vedio age mosa, Uoxb, 

was prior to the absorption of the Saraswati VEDAN. also styled Vedar,Veddah, Bedan, 
river into the sand, iho brahrninic age ex- Veddur, Beder, and Wedeii, a wild forest race 
tended from that time to about B. C- 600. iu Malabar and the S. of India, engaged in 

The buddhist doctrines prevailed from B. C. hunting. Those of the Mahibar forests are 

600 to A. B. 800 or lOOO, from which date, predial slaves, who cut timber and do not 
A, D. £00 or 1000, the bralimlnic doctrines cultivate. The Beder of Zorapore in the Doab 
have, again, prevailed up to the present time, of the Kistnah and Bheemah, are settled but 
lodra is worshipped in the south of India in predatory. See Veddah. 
the Tongiil or boiling. Pitri, in brahmin ism, VEDAN. See Vettnvan. 

the soul of a deceased ancestor, A recent VEDANGA. Of these there are six, treat 

writer ill the Calcutta Review remarks that ing on metre, grammar, explanation of words, 
the history of the Arian immigrants whilst astronomy, ceremonial. See Aditya; Arian ; 
ill the Punjab, is to be found in the Vedic Hindoo ; Veda, p. 55. 
hymns, which scholars are of opinion were VEDANTA. Sans, the end, or last part of 
composed mostly about fifteen centiiiie.s be- the veda. A pantheistic philosophy inferred 
fore Christ, but not committed to writing, from scattered texts of the Vedas, the Rig- 
Aud therefore not collected until the eightli veda ; Ynjur-veda ; Sarna-veda and Afliar- 
cetitury B. C. With all their difficulties, va veda. See Sri Sampadaya, Kama, Satnami, 
these hymns furnish much inforniatioii regard- Inscriptions, Linga, Maim, Saraswati, Tuiitra,' 
ing the origin and early state of a race who Veda,Yavana, 
have exercised a great influence on the other VEDYA, See Polyandry. Tantra. 

peoplfiswho^ along with themselves, are now VEDANTIN. Sans, he who follows:- 

•designated hitidus. vedaiita. 

The Rig Veda is supposed to have Ijeen com VEDATHULI MARAM. Diebrosta^*® 
posed about the twelfth or fifteenth century cinerea. ' 

before Christ, and would therefore synciiro- VEDATIL, also Vedatara, Tam. Acacia 
uixe with the Hebrew couqueNt of Cuuaau, but cinerea, Willde. Dichrostachys cinerea, 
isome of the hymns have been earlier, some W* df A. 

later. Their most famous commentator was VEDA VALLI MARAM. Tam. Vachellia 
Bayiina Acharya, who floarished about the farnesiana. 

ioarteeiith century o£ the Christian era. The VEDA VYASA, a famous rishi, the re- 
Veda language as the oldest east Iranian. puted compiler of the Vedas. See Vyasa. ^ 
The At*harvana Veda is the fourth of the VEDDAH. A wild, semi-savage race, nr- 
hooks termed Veda, but is supposed to be a siding in the interior of Ceylon, The fortet 
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Vediah disidl ia hollow tr^ ot «ave% sOb- 
mt ou game, which they kill with rudelyiorm- 
ed bawB and arrows, wandering from jungle 
to jungle as the game becomes scarce. They 
will not bold the slightest interciiurso with 
any natives bn t those of their own tribe, and 
their language is said to be unintelligible to 
all others. The village Veddah dwell in 
certain districts, hold butslightiiitercourse with 
the other inhabituiits of the island, and will 
not intermarry nor mix with them. They can 
make themselves understood to the Singhalese. 
Their sole clothing is a strip of cloth which 
liangs down in front, and is fastened by a coir 
cord which passes round their loins. Their 
hair, beards, and whiskers are never shorn or 
cleanst^d, but hang down in matted masses. 
The forest Veddah are dexterous hunters, 
and are especially skilful in snaring the wild 
elephant. The two tribes do not intermarry, 
as they mutually distrust each other. The 
Veddah generally deposit their dead in the 
juiiglo to be devoured by wild animals. They 
seem to worship the planets, evil spirits, and 
spirits of their deceased ancestors. They have 
their own headsmen, whom they elect and 
obey. They use bows and arrows and clubs 
of iron and wood. They occupy* a district 
about 90 miles long and 45 broad in tbe south- 
eastern side of Ceylou, lying between the sea 
and the base of the Bad all a and Oovah liills. 
They are a remnant of the Yakko, the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of Ceylon, who, 2,000 years 
ago, after the conquest of the island by 
Wijayu and his followers, returned into the 
wilds, as the Kuli in Guzerat, the Bliil in 
Alalwa, the Putua in Cuttack, the Kond in 
Gondwana, and the Beda in Mysore retired 
before conquerors. The Bisadye, or Besadse, 
which in mediaeval Greek is called Vesadae, 
are alluded to in tbe tract of Palladius, de 
Moribus Brachmanorum, written about A. D. 
400, and the same name is applied by Ptolemy 
to a similar race inbabiting northern India. 
A forest tribe of Mysore, known by the name 
of Veda or Beda, formed part of tbe army 
of Tippu Sultan. The Veddah live by bunt 
ing and use the bow, in drawing which the; 
thrnploy their hands and their feet. The; 
kan. omnivorous and eat carrion and vermin 
arubts, grain, fruit, birds, bats, crows, owls 
>kites, but refuse the bear, elephant and buf 
falo. Their language is a dialect of Singha< 
lese, free from Sanscrit or Pali, but the vuca 
bulary is very limited, and they have recoursi 
to gestures and signs. They have no know 
ledge of God, nor of a future state, and havi 
no temples, idols, altars, prayers or charms 
but have some ceremonies analogous to a devi 
worship. They do not bury, but cover tbei 
dead with leaves in the jungle. They are regard 
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ed by the SiiigholeBe ^ M 
Bailey mentions that the JattgUage bf tbd 
Veddah of Geylon is very iimitedi It Only 
contains suck phrases as are requii^d to de- 
scribe the most striking objects of imture, and 
those which enter into the daily life of the 
people themselves. So rude and primitive ie 
their dialect tliat the roost ordinary Objects 
and actions of life are described by quaint 
periphrases. 

Mr. Forbes describes the Veddah as thinly 
icattered over an extensive unhealthy tract 
►f country lying between the maritime pro- 
/ince of Batticaloa on the eastern coast and 'the 
Kaiidian hills. They are, he says, the descend- 
ants of Yakka, the aboriginal inbabitauts who 
were in p(>ssession of the eastern part of 
Deyhm when Vijaya and his followers landed 
B. C. 543 ; and, having then escaped from the 
•ury of these invaders into the depths of the 
brest of Bintenne and Veddaratta, have there 
)re8erved the purity of their race, and the 
luperstitions of their ancestors. All Veddah 
ire considered to be of the Goyawanza, the 
jghest enste now existing in Ceylon. Tbe 
iliage Veddah have permanent places of 
esidence, cultivate small portions of land, 
nd communicate, although they do not 
mix, with the other natives of the island. 
The forest Veddah subsist by hunting, or on 
such fruits as tlie earth yields spontaneously ; 
and they obtain arrow- blades, the’ only article 
:>f manufacture which they covet, through tbe 
intervention of their own headmen and their 
brethren of the villages. The Veddah to pre- 
serve flesh, cut a hollow tree, and put lioney 
in it, and then fill it with flesh, and stop it up 
with clay, which lies for a reserve to eat in 
time of want. 'J’Jie Veddah in Bintenne, 
whose principal stores consist of honey, live 
in dread of the bears, because, attracted by 
the perfume, they will not hesitate to attack 
their rude dwellings when allured by this ir- 
resistible temptation. 

The Veddah dry the flesh of deer and other 
animals, on stages, and then store it in hol- 
low trees. They cook their meat with fire, 
and have a preference for the iguana, lizard, 
and roasted monkeys above all other daintieau 
Lassen supposes them to be descendants of the 
Lamba kamibo alluded to in the Mahawanso. 
In the dry weather the Veddah watch at some 
solitary hole which still contains a little water, 
to which the deer and every species of game 
resort. Here his broad-headed arrow finds 
a supply. He dries the meat in long strips iti 
the sun, and cleaning out some hollow tree, 
he packs away his savoury mass of sun-cooked 
flesli, and fills up the reservoir with wild 
honey; he then stops up the aperture with day. 
Nevertheless, they are very bad shots with the 
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lurrovr^ iud they in^^er 
tb^y reatrict tbeir practice iu aucii abort 
liaitgee. Tiieir bows are six, feet ioiig, made of 
aiigbt aupple wood, and the airingrt are made 
of tixe fibrouB bark of a tree, greased and twist- 
ed. The Veddah in person is extremely ugly ; 
short but sinewy, his long uncombed locks 
fail ta»]iis waist, looking more like a horse's 
tail than human hair. He despises inonej', 
but is thankful fm* a knife, a hatchet, or a 
gaudyrCOiloured cl(»th, or brasspot for cooking. 
The woioou ai*e imnibly ugly, and are almost 
entirely naked. They have no oiatrimunial 
regulations, and the ciiildreii are squalid and 
miserable.. They barter deer- horns and bees- 
wax with the travelling moormen pedlars in 
exchange for their trifling requirements. 

' Doolana is upon the very verge of the most 
northern point of the Veddah country, the 
whole of which wild district is the finest part 
6f Ceylon for sport. Up to the early part of 
the nineteenth century few Europeans had 
hunted in these secluded wilds. The wandering 
Veddah, with his bow and arrovrs, waaocca- 
aionulty seen roaming through this wilderness 
in search of deer, but the report of a native’s 
gun was never heard. The dimensions of the 
Veddah country are about eiglity miles from 
nonh to south, by forty in width. A fine 
tftountain, known as the “ Gunner’s coin,” is 
an uumistnkeable landmark upon the northern 
bbuudary. The Veddah huts, among the trees, 
lire temporary watch-houses, from which they 
guard u little plot of korrakaii, Eieusine 
cofecana, from the attacks of elephants and 
other wild beasts. They live nowhere ; they 
Wander' over the face of tlieir beautiful 
country, and migrate to different parts at dif- 
ferent seasons, witii the game which they are 
filwiiys pursuing TIio Vedar or Beder race 
are spread through several of the western parrs 
of the peninsula. — Lassen^ voL ii. pp. 100-102. 
Baker Rifle, pp. 120, 121. Forbes' Eleven Years 
in Ceylon, vol. ii. p. 75-76-77. TenneaCs Sket- 
ches bf the Natural llutonj of Ceylon, p. 24. 
LMock Origin of Civilization, p, 292, 
VEDDITALE. Tam. Diclirostacljy.s cinerea. 
VljlDJAVAN, “ the Alau of iiecrets of 
!|iuqwledge,” is the term used by way of re- 
proach to. tlie Jain sect, havitig the import of 
magician. Their opponents believe them to be 
possessed of supernatural skill, and it is be 
Xf^Corded of the celebrated Dinara, author of 
fhe Cosa or dictionary called after him, that 
^le mtraculonsly “ made the full moon appear 
bu Amavus,” the ides of the month, when the 
placet is invisible. 

iVEDILUNRUASA. Sing. Nitric acid, 
VEDURU. Tiei/. Bamboo, species of Ram- 
busa, B* aruudiiiacea, Willd, 
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VEDURU BIYAM.: Tel. Seed of Bsm! 
busa arunditiacea, WiHd, . , . > 

VEDURU GADDA. Tkl. Eulophia iireESi 
R.Sr. 

VEDUriU GUKUTU. Tbl. Sprouts of 
Bumbusa arundinacea, used as food. 

VEDURU UPPU. Tkl. Tabashir. 

VEDYADUA’RAS. See Inscriptions. 

VEELAGA CHETTU, Tel Feronia ele- 
phnntum, properly Velaga chettii. 

VEELVIE. Cratseva Roxburghii. 

VEERAN liOOSTY. The jungum religi 
oils mendicants and those of the Veeranroosty 
caste blow the chunk shells as horns. 

VEE'l'E. Singh. The smallest long-measure, 

of Ceylon, equal to a grain of rice Sim- 

mond's Bid, 

VEGA. See Siiiraz. 

VEGETABLE. HAIR. See African hair. 

VEGETABLE IVORY, occasionally seen 
in India a.s the knobs of walking sticks, 
is imported into Europe and North America 
from tlie river Magdalina, and in some years 
no less than 150 tons of it were imported 
into England, where the nuts may be purchas- 
ed fur a few pence each ; in August 1854, 1000 
were sold for 7 shillings and 6 pence. The 
ivory plant is confined to the continent of 
South America, where it grows between the 
9th degree of north and the 8bh degree of 
south latitude, and the 70th and 79® of west 
longitude, and is found in narrow valleys and 
damp localities from the coast to 3000 feet 
above the sea. From the kernels or albumen 
of the fruit, turners fashion the knobs of 
walking sticks, the reels of spindles, and little 
toys, which are whiter than animal ivory 
and equally hard when dry, but soften when 
placed in water. The plant is supposed to 
belong to Eiidlichor’s class SpadicifJora and 
Lindley’s alliance Arales, but Marti us regards 
it as the type of a new natural order and 
named it Phytelephanteae, and is called the 
Ivory palm. — Seeman, 

VEGETABLE KINGDOM. This term is 
applied collectively to the various forms of 
plants, as the terms Animal and Mineral King- 
doms are applied to animals and minerals. 

Proft ssor Schow, in his ‘ Notes for a Courr 
of Lectures on the Distribution of Plau'^ 
gives the following : — 

(a ) Region of Saxifrages and Mosses, or the 
Alpine Artie Flora : temperature 1*75 to.4r 
F ahr. This corresponds with the hyperborean 
region of De Candolle and other writers, and 
comprehends all countries within the pohr, 
circle, namely, Lapland, the north of Russia 
aud Siberia, Kamstebatka, . Labrador, Green^ 
land, and Iceland, and also part of the Scottialii 
and Scandinavian mountains, as well 
mountains qi the southern and central pailiifti* 





Bur<>j[)6 with «affic!eiit elflvatimi to ^e«» an 
aipiiie vegetation, and the higher elevations of 
the Himalayas. This region is character- 
ised by the abundance of mosses and lichens, 
and of the families Saxifragacese, Gentiana- 
ceae, Alsinaceoe, Saliceae, and Cyperaoess. 
There is an entire absence of tropical families, 
and only a few plants of tl»e temperate zone. 
The beecli and fir occur in forests, or there is 
a destitution of trees. Annuals are also scarce, 
and tlie blossoms of the flower are large in 
proportion to the root <»f the plant, and of a 
pure colour. 

(A) Region of the Umbel I i ferae and Crnci- 
ferae : temperature 27 ‘5° to o6‘75°. This 
comprehends the wholo of Europe, except 
those districts which belong to the preceding 
region, from the Pyrenees, the mountains of 
the south of France, of Switzerland, and the 
north of Greece, to the greater part of Siberia, 
and the country about Mount Cjiucasua. This 
region is particularly distinguished from that 
of the same parallel in north America by the 
presence of cruciferous and umbelliferous 
plants. It is not easily distinguished from 
the next region, but the fungi abound more, 
and it approaches the last region in the abun- 
dance of Cyperaceae. Nearly all its trees are 
deciduous, and its meadows are exceedingly 
flourishing. There is a division of the Com- 
positae ; the plants belonging to the cichor«a- 
ceous division of that order being found in 
the northern districts, whilst those belonging 
to the cynarocephalons are found in the south 
of it. The predominating trpes are the Scotch 
fir, the alder, the beech, the birch, tlie pop- 
lar, the elm, and lime, '('he shridxs are the 
heaths, the sloe, <kc. The principal cultivat- 
ed plants are the wheat, barley, oats, maize, 
potatoes, &c. ; apple, pear, gooseberry, cur- 
rant, vine, strawberry, cucumber, melon, the 
cabbage, turnip, peas, beans, and other forms 
of Lcgumiiiosae ; carrots, hops, hemp, flax, 
dzc. 

(c.) The Region of Labiatae and Caryophyl- 
lacesB, or the Mediterranean kingdom: tem- 
perature .54 5® to 72*5®, This includes the 
region of the Mediterranean Sea, limited on 
the north by the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Bal- 
kaU) the Caucasus ; on the south by tlie Atlas 
and the deserts of North Africa ; on the east 
by Taurus, It contains more ov less of the 
orders belonging to the last region ; but La- 
biatse, Caryophyllaceae, Boragiuacese, Cista- 
cem and Liliaceac abound. A few tropical 
plants now and then appear amongst them, 
belonging to the orders Palmacem, Terebin- 
toceoB, and Lauracese, Soknacese and Legumi- 
nosse are more abundJht than in the last, 
evtf greens increase, and the vegetation never 
entirely . ceases ; but verdant meadows are 
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more rare than in the*last > Air^ 

and the Canary Islands belong 
and their flora approaches to tvopioai 

Africa. The cultivated plaftts are simito to 
the last, to which are added the oHve, orangey 
lemon, mulberry, fig, rice, fkc. 

(<1.) Tl»e Region «if Astt raceae and\8didagb4 
nacese, or northern North-American kitipdowl 
temperature 9*5® to 59^, It embraces Nortli 
America from the southern limits of the first 
kingdom, 36"" N. latitude. There are a greater 
number of Coniferse than in ihe necotid 
doni, iiud there are but few Umbelliferasy 
Cruciferae, OichoracesB, and Oynarocephak'^ 
ce^e. There is but little cultivation : where 
there is any. it resembles that of the second 
kingdom. VVlinrtleberries, oaks, firs, niichae)'* 
mas daisies, and golden rods are its great 
characteristics. 

(e.) The Region of Magnoliaceae, or South- 
ern North-Anierican kingdom, between 86*^ 
and 30° N. lat. : temperature 59® to 72*5®< 
There is Iiere an approximation to tropical 
vegetation, as seen in the frequent appear- 
ance of the genera Canna, Chamcer()ps, Yucca, 
Zamia, Lannis, Bignonia., Passiflora, Cassia, 
Sapindus, drc. There are comparatively few 
plants that are characteristic of the two 
preceding kingdoms. The Magnolias pre- 
dominate, and are accompanied with other 
genera bearing broad shining leaves and 
large flowers. The cultivated plants are thoj'O 
of the third region, with the exception of the 
olive : rice is more abundant, and, in the 
southern districts, the sugar cane is grown, 

(/.) Tlie Region of Camellias, and Celas- 
traceae, or Chino- Japanese kingdom. It 
embraces J.apan and Northern China from 30** 
to 40® N. lat. : temperature o4-5° to 68.® Too 
little is known of this region to enable it to be 
stated positively what are its characteristics. 
Its vegetation is more tropical than European. 
With zainas, ginger, bananas, and custard* 
apples, are found bucktliorns and honey- 
suckles, thus giving this region a mixed 
character. Its cultiv.ated plants, in addition 
to those of the previous regions, are the Cycas 
for saeo, the tea-plant, the caladinm, &c. 

(g,) The Region of Ziiigiberaceae, or Indian 
kingdom : temperature 65 75° to 8 1 *5®. This 
includes the Indian peninsulas east «and west o£ 
the Gances, together with the islands betweeit 
India and Auatrali<a. Tropical orders are nti-; 
merous in this region, as Palmaceae, AracesSj^ 
Euphorbiaceae, Bignoniaceae, By ttneriaceae, 

Very few plants belonging to Cyperacese;-* 
Coniferse, liubiatie, Rosaceae, Ranunculacieiai; 
or Crucifera are seen. The trees never' loseii 
their leaves, and produce large magnifioeht 
flowers, and are covered frequently with climb* 
ing and parasitical plants. Ginger, ledoaiy;^^ 







iilon» iitTOY^roo^viMUofaii^ oaiiia^ . einTia-j ia neither riefa nor rara ; it aboanda in ^ga* 
oaotiteboue^ tamarinds, 8ago, rica^ cocoa- minr»s», Rabiacem, and Cyparacefla. 'fhe Ad- 
iaaty coffee^ cnbeba, cloves, pepper, oranges, and ansonia is the characteristio genua 


gamboge, are the cultivated and natural pro- 
ductions of this prolific regioiu 
{h.) The Regions of the Himalaya : tem- 
perature 36.5^ to 63*75°. It includes the 
bigbUlnds of India, or the inountaih terraces 
lying on the south of the Himalayan range, 
Komaon, Nepal, Bootan, having an elevation 
of from 4000 to 10,000 feet. The tropical 
forms of the last kingdom decreane manifestly 
here, such as Soitaniacem, Palmacem, Oyca- 
daceae, Ac. European forma are not nnfrequent, 
as Cyperacemt Amentacese, Primulacea?, Uosa- 
cem, Cruciferm, Ac. The Ferns and Orclii- 
dacem are abundant. The cultivated plants 
are the corn and fruit of Europe, varying 
wRh more tropical productions according to 
eieyatton. 


(o.) The Region of Cacti and Piperacese 
includes Mexico and South America to the 
Amazon River, and to a height of 5000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Temperature 68*^ 
to 83°74. The orders which characterise this 
region are Broineliaccse, Piperacem, Passiflo- 
raceae and Cactacese. The orders which are 
mostly tropical arc here less numerous, whilst 
extra- tropical orders are more abundant. The 
most abundant genera are Pliytelepbas, Kun- 
thia, Thouinia, Theobroina, Guazuma, Ac. 
The cultivated plants of this district are the 
maize, Sorghum viilgare, Dioscorea, Couvol- 
viilusjalso the plantain, cocoa-nut, pine-ap- 
ple, tamarind, cacao, vanilla, coffee, sugar, to- 
bacco, cotton, Ac. 

(p.) The Region of the Mexican Highlands 


*.) The Region of Polynesia includes the includes the mountains of Mexico above 5000 


ielande betweeu Hindustan and Australia, and 
has a temperature from 65*75° to 83*75'*. 
This region is similar to the Indian kingdom, 
and is sbmetimes included in it. The culti- 
vated plants in addition to those of the Indian 
kingdom, are the bread-fruit-tree, the nutmeg, 
the camphor-tree, and the cotton-tree. 

(j\) The Region of Java lias a vegetiition 
probably similar to the Himabayau region. 

(k.) The Oceania Region, or South Sea Is- 
land kingdom, includes all the islands of the 
South Sea within the tropics, and has a tem- 
perature of 72*5° to 81*5°. The flora of these 
islands is poor, and approximates more closely 
to that of Asia tiian to that of Africa, and 
has some relation t<i that of Australia. The 
bread-fruit is the most characteristic produc- 
tion of these islands, hut is not conffned to 
them. ^ 

(IJ) The region of Balsomodendrn, or the 
Arabian kingdom, includes the south wester- 
ly mountainous part of the Arabian peninsula. 
The character of its vegetation is generally 
tropical, assuming the forms of that of India. 
The cultivated plants are also principally 
those of India. 


feet elevation. Temperature from 65'^*25 to 
79*^ 25. In this district tb.e more tropical 
forms of vegetation, .as the tree-ferns, the 
palms ; passiou-flowers, euphorbiunis, and 
pepper, decrease or altogether disappear. 
The extra tropical forms are more numerous, 
as the willow, oak, fir, cypress, sago, hore- 
hound, wliortle berry, heath, and various 
forms of Umbelliferje, Rosacese, Oaryophyl- 
laceae, and Ranunculaceae. The cultivated 
plants are maize, the European cerealia and 
fruits. In the highest inoiintain-ranges the 
vegetation has an alpine aspect. 

(q.) The Region of Cinch onaceae. This em- 
braces the Andes from 5000 to 9000 feet in 
elevation, and between 20° S. lat., and 6° N. 
hit., having a temperature from 59° to 68‘\ 
The extra- tropical forms become very frequent 
in this region, and only a few tropical iorius 
remain. Some of tlie most common genera 
are the Cinchona, Gay-Lussacia, Loasa, Lilma, 
Cervantesia, Ac. The cultivated phints are 
very seldom tropical. Maize and coffee are 
sometimes growti, with European cerealia 
and fruits, potatoes, and Cbenopodium quinoa. 
(r.) The Region of Escalloniasand Ciiiceol- 


(m.) The Desert Region includes North Af- arias includes the Andes at more than 9000 


rica south of the Atlas, and the Mediterrane- 
an Sea between 15° and 30° N. lat, and the 
norUiern parts of Arabia. The mean tempe- 
i^tare is 72° to 86°* It has necessarily a very 
poor flora, having but few even characteristic 
geaera. It is only cultivated in the oases, 
where the Pboeuiz dactylifera, the Sorghum 
YUlgare, with wheat and barley, and some of 
the fruits of Europe and India, constitute the 
'^omlsent plants; 

The Region of tropical Africa* includes 
Aj^iea fri)m 15° N. lat. to the tropic of Capri- 
Teijaperatttre 72°5' to 86°. Thia flora 
6* 


feet above the level of the sea, between 20® 
S. lat. and 5” N. lat. Temperature 34° 25° 
to 59°. Tropical plants almost entirely dis- 
appear in this region, only now and then a 
straggler appearing ; whilst the forms which 
distinguish the colder and polar regions^ be- 
come frequent, such as the lichens, mosses^ 
sorrels, plantagos, gentians, currant, bram- 
bles, Ac. The most prevalent orders are the 
grasses, heaths, and ^nantheraoeis. Therb 
are no large trees, aiid.l| great many shrubs. 

(s.) The West Indian Region, inoluding 
West India laJauds, with a texpperature of 5d^ 
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to 79'25®, The vegetation of these islands 
bears the same relation to the continent which 
that of the Polynesian islands does to China, 
It is chiefly distinguished by the greater quan- 
tity of Ferns and Orchidaceso. The cultivated 
plants are the same as those of Mexico. 

(/.) Tlifi Region of palms and Melastornacem, 
or Brazilian kingdom, including Brazil, or 
South America, on the east of the Andes, 
between the equator and the tropic of Capri- 
corn ; temperature 56‘' to 83-7°. This region 
is remarkable for ^e number of its genera and 
species, the size or individual trees, the dense 
forests, and the numerous climbing and para- 
sitical plants. Vegetation seems here to at- 
tain its greatest activity and energy. The or- 
» ders which abound most are Palruacete, Hom- 
aderacea), Gesriaceio, Nielastomaceae. Sapind- 
acea?, and, altogether confined to this region, 
Vochyacere. The cultivation is very similar to 
that of Mexico, 

(ii,) The Region of Woody Compositje. In 
South America, on the east of the Andes, from 
the tropic of Capricorn to 40^ S. lat.: tempe- 
rature 59‘' to 74,75^. There are but few tropi- 
cal plants in this region, and extra tropical 
i)laut8, especially European forms, are abund- 
ant, more than half being common to this re- 
gion and Europe. The Woody (/ompositoe 
abt)iujd. This region consists chiefly of plains 
(pampas), wl^ich for hundreds of miles present 
almost the same vegetation, consisting chiefly 
of thistles and grasses ; wheat, the vine, and the 
peach are cultivated. 

(y.) The Antarctic Region includes the 
south-westerly part of Patagonia, Tierra del 
Fuego, between and S, lat. : tempe- 
rature 41^ to 47’5'’. In this region tJicre arc 
no tropical plants, and its vegetation resembles 
in a great measure the North- European flora. 

In some of the genera there is an approach to 
the South African and Australian flora. 

(w.) Tlie Region of Stapelias and Mesein- 
bryaiithemums. This embraces Sorilh Africa 
from the tropic to 35° S. lat. : temperature 
54*5*^ to 72*6®. The vegetation of tliis regi« n 
is not luxuriant, but it is very rich in forms 
There are no dense forests nor climbers, but 
many succulent plants. The orders Restiacem, 
Iridacea), Proteacem, Ericacem, Ficoidacem, 
Bruniacem, Diosmaceae, Geraniacem, Oxali- 
dacem, and Polygalaoem, enil nice its charac- 
teristic vegetation. On the sandy coasts the 
genera Stapelia, Mesembryantliemura, and 
Diosma^ are found, and on the mountains 
Protea, Erica, and Brassula. The cultivated 
plants are those of Europe, with the Musa 
Paradisiaca, Convolvulus batatas, the tama- 
rind, and Sorghum caffrorum. 

(o^,) The Region of Eucalypti and Epacrida- 
cese. It includes extra^tropioal Austt^a and 
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Van Diemen’s Land : temperature 42*25® tq 
72®*5. Vegetation is not abundant in this ra,- 
gion, but this deficiency is compensated by 
the variety and pleculiarity of its forms. Th^ 
most abundant of the trees are the Eucalypti, 
which form three-fourths of all the woods. 
Next come the genera of Protacem, Banksi^i 
Hakea, Dry and ra, Gevillaca, 3ec. : and^ next 
to these follow Epacridacem, Diosmace®, and 
Casuaraceae. Its cultivated plants are ail Eu- 
ropean. 

(y.) The Region of New Zealand includes the 
two New Zealand isles : one half of the species 
are European. Tho vegetation is not charac- 
terised by the * prevalence of large groups. 
Some of the genera approximate the South 
African flora, and some the Australian. 

{z.) Indian flora. Drs. Hooker and Thomson 
relate that all the main elements of the Indian 
flora exist in its surrounding countries, and 
tliat the families of plants peculiar to it ar6 of 
very limited number. The Aurantiaceae, Dip-, 
teracea), Balsaminea}, Kl)enace8e, Jasminea) and 
Cyrtaiidracero, are the only orders which are 
largely developed in Lidia and sparingly else- 
where, and of these few contain one hundred 
Indian species. India contains representatives 
of every natiiral family on the globe, and it 
contains a more general and complete illustra- 
tion of the genera of other parts of the world 
than any other country whatsoever. Tlic Com- 
positae are, however, especially deficient, as 
also are the Graminem and Cyperacete, in 
some regions, Leguminosm, Labiatce, and Ferns* 
in others, whilst Euphorbiaceaj and Scrophu- 
lariaceae are universally present, and Orcliideas 
a[)pear to form a larger proportion of thq 
flora of India than of any equally extensive 
country. The total nunibe^r of Indian species 
of plants are estimated by Drs. Hooker and 
Thomson at 12,000 to 15,000, but they are 
nut generally diffused, and it is believed that 
no part of the whole area in India produce® 

2.000 species of flowering plants in a radius 
of ten miles. In tho more humid jungles, 
many species may be gathered in an extensive 
area : in the dry arid tracts of Central In- 
dia it would be diflicult to collect 150 species 
in several miles. At 4,000 to 5,000 feet 
elevation in the Kliasia, fifty species of Gra- 
miiieas and twenty to thirty species of Or- 
chidea) have been collected in an eight miles 
walk. * Tlie mountains of India, when above 

4.000 or 5,000 feet, present a temperate vege- 

tation, which becomes wholly temperate at 
greater elevations, and passes into an alpihq 
flora over a large extent of still loftier moun- 
tain country. In the humid parts of tropi- 
cal India, as in the impenetrable green jungles 
of the equable and raiuy Malayan peninsula^ 
of eastern Bengal, the west coast of the Madihs 
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-presidency, and of Ceylon, the flora contrast 
' strongly with the drier parts of the intertro- 
pioal zone, and still more so with the loosely 
timbered districts of Central India and of the 
base of the western Himalaya, The drier 
tropical forests of India, are much modified in 
luxuriance and extension by the winter cold 
in th^e extratropical latitudes over which 
they spread ; hence many tropical genera and 
families, as most palms, Cycas, Dipterocar- 
pesB, except Vatica, Aurantiacesc, Comiaracem, 
Meliacese, Myrtacese, Rubiacem, Ebenaceje, 
and many more, which are sensitive to cold, 
are comparatively local when found beyond 
the tropics; others which are indifferent to 
the cold of winter, as are many Leguminosaj, 
(viz, Bauhinia, Acacia, Erythrina, Butea, Dal- 
bergia, and Milletia,) Bombax, Vatica, Nanc- 
ies, Oombretacese, Verbenacese, Lagerstrmmia, 
jGxIslea, Jasminem, and Bignonia Indica, are 
Indifferent to the cold of winter, provided 
they experience a great summer heat ; and 
they advance far beyond the tropics and lend 
a more or less tropical aspect to the flora even 
of the base of the north-western Himalaya in 
lat. 35^ north. On the other hand, the peren- 
nially humid forests are uniformly characteriz- 
ed by the prevalence of ferns, and at eleva- 
tions below 5,000 to 7,000 feet, by the im- 
mense number of epiphytal Orchidem, Oron- 
tiacesB and Scitamineae. They contain a far 
greater amount of species than the drier for- 
ests, and are further characterized by Zingi- 
beraceee, Xyrideae, palms, Pandanejo, Dracajna, 
Piper, Chloranth'us, Urticaceao (especially Ar- 
tocarpese, and Fici), Araliaceoo, Apocyiiejc, 
shrubby Rubiaceae, Aurantaceae, Garciniacete, 
Anonaceae, nutmegs and Dipterocarpeae Be- 
sides species of the Gramineae and Cyperacem, 
a vast number of animal plants vegetate only 
during the hot rainy season, and, neither 
exposed to drought or cold, the small Legumi- 
nosae and Scrophularina} occur amongst Sida, 
Corchorus, Nama, Blumea, and other Compo- 
sitast some Labiatae (as Leucas, Anisomelesj&c.) 
Amaranthaceae, Acanthacem, Convolvulaceae, 
Ludwigia, Jussieua, &c. And these tropical 
annuals and perennial rooted plants with an- 
nnal stems, are not confined to the plains, but 
ascend the loftier mountain valleys as far as 
the well marked rainy season extends, and on- 
ly disappear where the accession of heat and 
humidity is not sufficient in amount, or regu- 
lar enough in period, to stimulate their vege- 
*tative organs. Among the most remarkable 
of these extratropical examples of tropical ge- 
nera are species of Bignonia, Osbeckia, Argos- 
temma, Plectranthus, various Oyrtandracese, 
Scitaem, Araceee, Commelynaceas, and a few 
epiphytal Orcbideas. And during the cold 
months only in the extratropical regions of lu- 
ei 


dia, numerous genera and species of annual 
plants of the north temperate zone flower when 
the tropical plants are torpid. Besides the 
wheat, barley, and more rarely oats, with va- 
rious kinds of pulse, which form the winter 
crops of the Gangetic plain of central India, 
of Berar, of Central Dekkan, of Mysore and 
Coimbatore, there are of wild plants Ranun- 
culus sceleratus, and muricatus, Capsella bur- 
sa-pastoris, Selene conica, Alsine media, Are- 
naria serphillifolia, Euphorbia heleoscopia, 
iMedicago Inpulina andenticulata, Lathyrus 
aphaca, Gnaphalea, Xanthium, Veronica agres- 
tis and anagallis, Heliotropiurn Europeum, 
various Polygona, Juncus bufonius, Butomua 
umbel latus, Alisina plantago, and very many 
CyperacesB, Gramineao, and such aquatics as 
Myriophyllum, Potamogeton natans and cris- 
pus, Vallisneria, Zaiinichellia, Ranunculus 
aqiiatitis, Lemna and many others. In the re- 
gions at the base of the mountains in the per- 
ennially humid provinces of India, from the 
atmosphere being more loaded with moisture, 
the climate is more equable than that of the 
adjacent plains, and a warm temperate flora, 
unknown to the plains, commences at eleva- 
tions of 2,000 to 3,000 feet, and prevails over 
the purely tropical vegetation which appears 
amongst it in scattered trees and shrubs- 
Amongst other orders we may mention Mag- 
noliacese, Ternstrocmiaceae, subtropical Rosa- 
cese (as Primus, Photinia, &c.) Kadsura, Sphm- 
rostema, Rhododendron, Vaccinium, Ilex, Sty- 
rax, Symplooos, Olea, Sapotaceae, Laurace© 
Podocarpus,Pinus longifolin, with many moun- 
tain forms of truly tropical families, as palms, 
Pandanus, Musa, Clusiaceae, Vines, Vernonia, 
and hosts of others. 

In the Himalaya, the truly temperate vege- 
tation supersedes the subtropical above 4,000- 
6,000 feet ; and the elevation at which this 
change takes place corresponds roughly with 
that at which the winter is marked by an an- 
nual fall of snow. This phenomenon varies 
extremely with the latitude, longitude, humi- 
dity and many local circumstances. In Cey- 
lon and the Madiss peninsula, whose moun- 
tains attain 9,000 feet, and where considerable 
tracts are elevated above 6-8000 feet, snow 
has never been known to fall. On the Khas- 
sya mountain wtiich attains 7,000 feet, and 
where a great extent of surface is above 5,000 
feet, snow seems to be unknown. In Sikkim, 
snow annually falls at about 6,000 ’feet eleva- 
tion ; in Nepal,, at 5000 feet, in Kumaon and 
Gurhwal at 4,000, and in the extreme West 
Himalaya lower still. In the mountains of 
Ceylon, on the Neilgherries, and on the Khaa- 
sya hills, the temperate forms of plants are 
more numerous than upon the Himalaya. Vio- 
lent winds sweep over the broad grassy undu* 
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lating tops of the Khassya hills, and hnn 
dreds of species common to the Sikkim Hima* 
laya and to the Khassya ascend higher in 
the warm forest-clad and sheltered Himalayan 
Talleys at 5-7000 feet in Sikkim than they 
do in the Khassya hills. In the Himalaya, 
the genera Rhododendron, Monotropa, Pedi- 
cularis, Corydalis, Nepeta, Carex, Spiraea, 
Primula, Cerasus, Lonicera, Viburnum and 
Saussurea, attain their maximum of deve- 
lopment over all other parts of the world. 
Ephedra ranges from the plains of tlie Punjab 
up to 16,000 feet in the N. W. Himalaya : 
the genus Marlea ascends from 3,000 to 8,000 
feet in Sikkim and in the western Punjab, at 
scarce 4,000 feet, accompanies Celtis and a 
species of ash : subtropical Myrsine extend in- 
to Afghanistan. Juniperus excelsa,- found as 
low as 5,000 feet in Afghanistan, ascends to 
15,000 feet in Tibet. Populus Euphratica, a, 
Cyncftichum, Chloris barbala, Cyperus arista- 
tus, are tropical and subtropical plants which 
ascend to 11,000 feet in Ladak, and Pegammi 
harmala attains to 9,(>00 feet. The alpine or 
arctic flora, on the Alpine region of the Hiraa- 
Lay^, commences above the limit of trees 
throughout a great part of the Himalaya, and 
hardly reaches its extreme limit at 18,500 feet 
(3 J miles) of elevation. It has a comparative 
paucity of cryptogamic plants, is poor in the 
luxuriant mosses of tall growth and succulent 
habit, and though fully representing the flora 
of the polar regions, it partakes in its charac- 
teristic genera of the temperate flora, and con- 
tains so many types foreign to the flora of the 
polar regions (as Gentiana, Ephedra, Veleria- 
nese, Corydalis) and some which are even rare 
in Siberia, that it must rather be considered 
as a continuation of the alpine flora of Eu- 
rope than a representation of that of the Arctic 
zone. 

The bulk of the flora of the perennially hu- 
mid regions of India, as of the whole Malayan 
peninsula, the upper Assam valley, the Khas- 
sya mountains, the forests at the base of the 
Himalaya from the Brahmaputra to Nepal, of 
the Malabar coast and of Ceylon, are of one 
type which includes a very large proportion of 
the Indian genera. 

The floras of the frontier provinces of India 
are identical with those of the countries which 
surround them, and there is even a decided 
affinity between the floras of areas separated 
by oceans, deserts, or mountain chains, which 
present many natural characters in common, 
for which neither migration nor climate will 
account. 

Of the flora of Australia, Pittosporum and 
ScsBTola are found all over India aud Africa, 
and of two species of Stylidium; one extends 
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to Midnapore in the Gangetio delta, and one 
in the Malayan peninsula, along with several 
genera of Myrtacea (Leptospermum, Bcekia, 
Metrosideros,) and the genus Tristania which 
advances to Moulmein in L. 17^ N. Also the 
casuarina grows wild up to Ramree, Helioia 
in the Malay peninsula, aud the Lagenophora 
of N. Zealand and Australia, has a represent 
tative in thp Khassya and Ceylon. Many spe- 
cies of tropical plants of the Neilgherry and 
Khassya hills, of Ceylon, and of the Himalaya^ 
are identical with Javanese mountain plants. 
Gaultheria nummularia is found in the N. W. 
Himalaya, through the whole^ range into the 
Khassya, and also on the Javanese mountains 
3,000 miles distant. The Sedgwickia cerasi- 
foliaof Griffitli (Liquidambaraltingiaof Blumo), 
also the curious Cardiopteris lobata, several 
oaks and chesnuts, Antideamse, a willow, and 
Myrica, aro common to the Khassya and Java, 
and Marlea is spread into China, throughout 
the Himalaya, and to the mountains south of 
Kashmir. 

Amongst the Indian flora are many temper 
rate genera and species which are common to 
N. America west of the Rocky Mountains, be- 
sides many tropical species that are also Ma- 
layan and west Polynesian. 

The Chinese type is abundant in the tempe- 
rate regions of the Himalaya, is f\illy developed 
in the Khassya, Sikkim and Butan, and ex- 
tends westward to Gurhwal aud Kumaon. 
Chinese and Japanese species of Aucuba, Hel- 
vingia, Stachyiirus, Enkianthus, Abelia, Skim- 
mia, Bucklandia, Adamia, Benthamia, Cory- 
lopsis, and of those common to India and 
China are Microptelea parvifolia, A species of 
elm, Hamamelis Chinensis, Nymphoea pyg- 
maea and Vaccinium bracteatum, all of the Khas- 
sya ; Quercusserrata of China, Nepal, Sikkim, 
aud the Khassya, while species of Illicium oc- 
cur in the Khassya, Thea in Assam, and Mag- 
nolia in Sikkim and Khassya, with species of 
Camellia, Deutzia, Hydrangea, Viburnum, seve- 
ral Cornese and Houthuyniae. Schizandrem are 
peculiarly characteristic of the Chinese flora, 
but also extend into Java. Lardizabaleae be- 
long to the Himalaya, Japan and China* The 
fern Bowringia is found in Hong-Kong and iu 
the Khassya, and the genera Daphne, Buck- 
landia, Enkianthus, Henslowia, Scepa, Antides- 
ma, Benthamia, Goughia, Mynca and others, 
are both Chinese and Indian. Euryale ferox 
is abundant in China, in the delta of the Gan- 
ges and iu Kashmir, and Nepenthes pbyl|am- 
phora is a native of the Khassya, of Macao 
and of the Louisiade archipelago. 

The Siberian type of plants is very fully re- 
presented in the upper and alpine regions ^ 
the Himalaya, and is most confined to the drtit 
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C rts of the chain^ bat ma}^be observed even 
the most humid regions of the Himalaya, 
and oocasionally on the mountairjs of tropical 
India. It approaches in many respects to the 
south European vegetation, but is character- 
ized by the predominance of Funiariaceie, Po- 
tentillro, Leguminosw, (especially Hedysaruin 
and Astragal ere,) of Umbelliferro, Louicera, 
Artemisia, Pedicularis and BoragHjein, and by 
the rarity or total absence of the Kuropeaii 
6i8taceee,Kosa, Rubus, Trifolium, Erica, ferris, 
and other cryptogams. Artemisia and Artra- 
galus of the Siberian typo arc abundant 
throughout TiJ^et and the interior Himalaya, 
are represented by a few species in the plains 
of the.Panjab and on the Khossya mountains. 
Spircea Khamstobatica, chamoedri folia and 
sOrbifolia, and Paris polyphylla arealike Sibe- 
and Himalayan forms, while Corydidis 
Bibilica and NymphEeapumila are identical in 
Siberia and on the Khassya. 

The extent to which the plants of Europe 
abound in India has only lately been known, 
but 222 British species have been ascertained 
to extend into India, and a multitude of 
mountain plants, many of them the most con- 
spicuous in Europe, range from the coasts of 
the Levant and the IMack Sea to the Hima- 
laya. This is the more remarkable as the 
Himalaya range is, in idea, rather than really 
connected with the mountains south of the 
Caspian, or with the Caucasian alps, or those 
of Asia Minor, for the mountain mass of Asia 
sinks to the westward of Afghanistan, rising 
again only in isolated peaks. The Corylus col- 
iirna(C. lacera, Wall.) ranges from tho Levant 
and the Black Sea to the Himalaya. Qucrcus 
ilex, Ulmus campestris, Celtis australis and 
prientalis, extend from Spain to the N. W. 
Himalaya, but the walnut, ivy, juniper, yew, 
extend from Europe through the Himalaya, 
across China, through Mexico, and throughout 
N. America, The yew, the juniper, Aquile- 
gia vulgaris, Caltha palustris, &o. are common 
to most parts of Europe, Northern Asia, the 
Himalaya, and N. America. The Mediter- 
ranean flora, Celtis, Quercus ilex,01eacuropea, 
Myrtus communis, ^c. of the Mediterranean, 


I tuB, Cuenmis colocynthis, Bertlielotia, Anti* 

I charis arabica,&o., have a less extensive range, 
and there is a striking resemblance between 
tlio vegetation of tropical Africa and tropical 
Asia. 

If a manufacturer have specimens of all the 
substances which could be employed in his par- 
ticular iiiannfiicture, with information whence 
Coach could be procured, its cost, the quan- 
tities in which ho might obtain it, and its 
ph5\sical .and chemical properties, he would 
soon be able to select for himself the on^-i>j^t 
suited for his purposes. This, howBVei^,‘ bas 
never happened in relation to any one art j 
manufacturers have to make the b^pt of tbp 
materials whicli chance or acci dent \ brings 
before them. There are many exceltent aliA 
abundant productions of nature with . which 
manufacturers and men of science aro^ whojly 
unacquainted. The old English pnet, Herbertr, 
who fl)urished in the fifteenth ceiitur/, in a , 
short poem on “ Providence,” has graphically 
(leycribed, iu his unique vein, the sentiment 
which forces itself upon us in view o^the 
numerous discoveries of the ago in which wf 
live : — 

All countries have enough to serve their need ; 

The tndiuu nut alone ■ 

Is clothing, meat and trencher, drink and ca n, 

Boat, cable, sail, and needle, all in one.’* 

Tlie addition of even a single flower, or an 
ornamental shrub, to those which wealready 
possess, is not matter below the ente of industry 
and science. The more weextendourresearclies 
in the productions of nature, the mor^e areour 
minds elevated by contern plating the variety 
as well as the exceeding beauty and excellence 
of the works of tho Creator. — Simynonds' 
table Products. StationesPlantarumHimholdt • 
Bonplarul, Essaisurla Geographic des Plantes 
by Hamboldt. De Distrihutione et Geographic^ 
Plantar uni ; Brown^ General Remarks on the 
Botany of Terra Australis ; Schouw, Grundzuge 
einer AUgmeinen PJlanizen-Geographie ; Meyen^ 


are also Himalayan plants. The European 
plants, however, rapidly disappear to the east 
pf Kumaon, but there is a blending of the 
European flora on the east of the Himalayan 
chain, as to the eastwards there is a mix- 
ti:p:e of Chinese and Malayan forms with that 
q{ the Himalaya. 

Mirny North African or Arabian forms, such 
asPeganum, Harmala, Fagonia cretica, Bala- 
nites ^gyptlaca, Acacia arabica, Albaji, Gran- 

S £i, Calotropis, Salvadora persica, extend 
rough the drier parts of India, and others, 
Clebme, Bateamodendron, Astragalus bama- 
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Grundriss der PJlanizen-Geographie \Buchofi^ 
Lehrhuch der Dotanik ; Hooker^ in Murray^s 
Dictionary of Geography ; De Candolle^ arb 
Geograjihie des Plants. Diet des Sciences Jifor 
turelles ; Bindley ^ hit. Bot. 2nd ed. ] Meyen^ p^ 
Geography of Plants, translated for Ray So-'^, 
ciety by Miss Johnston \ Balfour, Class^BooI^ 
of Botany \ Johnston, Physical fLUtis, SchgA^ 
Barth, Plants and Man ; Hooker's Himn/iaiii^l 
yan Journal ; Booker and Thomsons Plora 
Indica ; Eng» Eye. Simmond Commercial 
Dictionary, Edinburgh Philbeoph, Journ* 
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VEGETABLE MARROW. 

Squash Gourd Eno. | Suppara Roomro, Hind 

This very delicate vegetable of tlie gourd 
species, is the Cucurbita ovifera, Linn, The 
crooked-necked variety, when about six ir.clies 
long, is well flavoured, but soon gets hard and 
striiigy. The pear-shaped is the best of any, 
but must be dressed when young. Propaga- 
tion only by seed, and the plants should never 
be removed, but remain where sown, only 
thinning the weakly ones. The soil should be 
a rich loam, the same as for cucumbers. 
Train- the plant on sticks. It is often neces- 
sary to fertilize the female blossoms, by ap- 
proaching the anthers of the male flower when 
charged with pollen. — Riddell, 
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Abolmpachus esculontus. ‘ 
Achyranthcs aspcra. 
laitata. 

.^Bchynomeno aspera. 
Agati grandiflora. 

AlUiim asoaloniciun. 

,, porrum. 
sativum. 

Alteriiauthcra scssilia. 
Amarantus tonuifolia. 

spiuosua. 

campestris. 

triatis. 

.. ’ frumontaceus. 
pojygainus. 

„ oleracoua. 

„ atropurpuroua. 
Amorphophallua campan- 
ulatus. 

Andropogon esculent urn. 
A^ftocarpus integrifolia. 
Asparagus officinalis. 

„ acerosus. 
Asystasia ooromandeli- 
ana. 

Atriplek hetcranthera. 
Bambusa, Sp, 

Basella alba. 

„ purpurea. 

Batatas edulis. 

Baiihinia albida. 
Bcnincaaa cerifera. 
Bcassica oleracoa* 

„ rapa. 

Bergera Koenigii. 

Beta vulgaris. 

Bocrhavia procumbens, 
Bryonia coccinia. 
Byttneria herbacea. 
Caladium esculeutum. 
Canavalia eusiforiuis. 

„ obtusifolia. 

,, gladiata. 
Capsella bursa-pastoris. 
Capsicum frutescens. 

^ minimum. 

„ purpureum. 

I Capparis brevispina. 
Jl&rmluma adscondens. 

* dDarica papaya. 

Cleome pentaphylla. 
Cocoa nuoifera. 
Commelina communis. 
Coriandruta sativum. 


Cucurbita maxima. 

citmllus. 

,, oviffivi. 

Cucuniis usitiitfi. 

Cy am o pais psoral oid es . 
CynodoM dactylon. 
Cyperu.s, 

Daucus carota. 

Dillenia siu'ciosa. 

,, scabra. 
Deamanthn.s n.atans. 
^)ioacoroa acult'.ata. 

anguina. 

atropurpurea. 

glabra. 

piu'purea. 

rubra. 

Doliclios ensiformis. 

,, piio.sus. 

„ catj.ang. 

, , lablab. 

Erythroxylon .aroolatum. 
Euphorbia pilulifura. 
Einblica ofIiciiiaIi.s. 

FicuH rac(}mosa. 
Fcciiiculum vulgare. 
Fungus, ap. 

Glinua trianthemoides. 

G isi'kia pli arnacooidca. 
Hibieoua sabdarilla. 

„ siiraitonsis. 

Hoya viridiflora. 

Iponioca soparia. 

,, reptaus. 

,, reuiformis. 
Lablab vulgaris. 

Lactuca sativa. 
Lagenaria vulgaris, 

„ pipo. 

Lepidura sativum. 
Leptadeuia reticulata. 
Leucas aspcra. 

Lufla pontaiidra. 

,, nngula. 

„ fa:)tida. 

Lycopersicum esculon- 
tum. 

Mangifera Indica, 
Momordica charantia, 

,, y, var. 

„ muricata. 

», dioecia. 

Morinda umbellata. 
Moringa pterygosperma. 


Musa sapientum. 
Nasturtium, ap, 
Nelurnbiiiin speciosum. 
Ocyraum villoaum. 

Oxalis corniculalus. 
Pisum arvense 
sativum. 

Pliaseolusj trilobui*. 
Phsoiiia morindifolia. 
Plectranthus aromatieus. 
Portulacca oleracoa. 

„ qiiadrifitla. 
Premna integrifolia. 

„ S(>rrati folia. 
Psopliocnrpus tetragono- 
lobus. 

llapbami^ sativiia. 

Pivea fragraiis. 
llothia trifoliata. 

Uuinex vesicaria. 

.Salsola Iiuiica. 


Sinapis apebies. 

Solanum incertum. 

„ melongena. 

„ lyoopersioum. 

„ torvura. 

„ tuberosum. 
Sonchus oleraceus, 
Spathenrn Oiinense. 
SpiuAcia oleracea. 
Spondias mangifera. 
Stellaria media. 

Sna)da Indica, ' 
Tainarindus Indica. 
Trianthema obcordata. 
Tribnlus terrestris. 
TrichoBanthes anguina. 

,,,, cucumerina. 
Vitis quadraiigu laris. 
Webera totrandra. 
Zyzii)hus jujuba. 


A great variety of vegetables are indigenpjfs 
or cultivated in the Teiiasserim Provinces ; 
but the best are scarce, and rarely for sale in 
the bazars, but nearly every plant produces a 
vegetable for the natives of the Burmese 
provinces. The Burnian books say there are 
ten kiud.s of vegetables or pot herbs, corre- 
sponding to the part.sof a plant that furnish 
them. Vegetables enter largely into the com- 
position of the food of all nations, as will be 
shown by the following diet tables given by 
Dr. Christisoii for the Army Commissariat 
which show a percentage of niiUiinent as un- 
der : 


Auticles. 

’Rations. 

Carboni- 

ferous. 

Nitro- 

genous. 

Total, 

Bi.senit or Whcat-flour 

71‘25 

■V 

16-25 

■i 

87-6 

Bread 

51 5 

10-5 

62- 

O.itnieal 

65-75 

1625 

82* 

Barley, pearl 

67'00 

15-00 

82* 

Peas 

55'5 

24-.V 

80' 

Potatoes 

24-5 

2-5 

27- 

Carrots 

8-5 

1-5 

10' 

Turnips 

5*7 

0-3 

6- 

Cabbage 

6-7 

03 

7- 

LeJiu ot Beef & Mutton 

0-0 

27-0 

27' 

Fab of Meat 

100-0 

0-0 

100* 

A verage Beef & Mutton 

15-0 

20-25 

35-26 

Bacon 

62-5 

8-30 

70-86 

Skimmed Milk Cheese 

0-4 

64-6 

65- 

White tish 

0-0 

21-0 

21- 

New milk ... 

80 

4-5 

125 

Skimnjed milk 

65 

4-5 

10- 

Butter milk 

1*0 

6-0 

r 

Beef-tea, strong 

00 

1-44 

1-44 

Beef tea & Meat, decoction 
of broth 

00 

0-72 

Q-72 

Vegetables 

ll-25( 

1-876 

13-125 

Sugar 

100-0 

0-0 

1019^ 

Butter 

1000 

0-0 

100* 

Cocoa 

50 0 ' 

00 

50- 


Proportion recommended by Professor Chriatisoiii 
3 carbon to 1 of nitrogen, and not less than 28 oz.^ 
all, i. e, 21 oz. 0. -1- 7 oz. N. = 28 oz. of nutriment 

€7 ^ 
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VBLAITI BIHL 


■ ■ 




Net. 

— * 




prox. principle. 

Scale \. « 

Articles. 

i'S) 

2 ‘3 

1 

6 

u, 

•4-> 

2 

s 

o 

H 

Bread ... ( 

)Z.20 0 

10-3 

2-1 

12-40 

British Navy al- 

or biscuit... 

,16 0 

11-4 

2-6 

14-0 

lowances. Ad- 

Oatmeal , 

, 1*6 

1*96 

0-48 

2*44 

iniralty Order 

Cocoa , 

. 1-0 

0-5 

... 

0-50 

1824. 

or Cheese. 

, 20 


1'33 

1-33 


Sugar 

, 1*6 

1-5 


1*50 


or Butter. . 

, 1-6 

1-6 


1*50 


Meat 

,16-0 

2-4 

3-24 

5*64 


or Saltmcat 

,120 

2-24 

3-24 • 

5-64 


Vegetables. 

, S-0 

0^9 

0-15 

1-05 


*or flour... 

.12-0 

8-95 

1*95 

10-9C 


Tea .. 

, 0‘25 



... 


or Coffee... 

, 1*0 

0-5 


0-50 

Sufficient. 

Total... 


42-31 

15 •0957*4 


daily aver... 

... 

21-15 

7*54 

28-70 

Scale 2. 

Bread 

24 

12-36 

2*52 

14-88 


Vegetables. 

8 

1-96 

0-20 

2-16 

Proposed by 

Meat 

16 

2-40 

3-24 

5*6'4 

Commission on 

Rice 

2 

1-34 

0-30 

1*64 

Crimean Army. 

Sugar 

2 

2- 

0* 

2- 


Coffee 

1 

0-50 

0- 

0-50 

Insufficient. 

Total . 

oz. 

20-56 

6*26 

2682 

Scale 3. 

Oatmeal ... 

32 

21*04 

5*2 

26-24 


Sk. mUk ... 

32 

1‘76 

1*44 

32 

Berwickshire 

Bread 

17-5 

8-96 

1*84 

10*8 

people’s diet. 

Beer 

32 

1-6 

0* 

1-6 

Abundant. 

Total... 

... 

33-36 

8*48 

41*84 




1 

Net. 



Articles. 

S :a 

1 prox.principles. 


£ .Sf 


£ 





.o 

pj 

< 

K 

o 

Scale # 



U 


Eh 

Bread 

16- 

8-24 

1-68 

9-92 



Meat 

16* 

2*40 

3-24 

5*64 

Troops in India 

Rice 

4- 

2-68 

0-60 

3*28 

Sugar 

250 

2-50 

0- 

2.50 


Potatoes 

8- 

1-96 

0-20 

2- 16 


Vegetables 

Tea 

S' , 

0-90 

0*15 

1*05 

Inadequate; less 

6/7 

? 


... 

than Scale 2. 





— - 

— _ — 


Total. 


18*68 

5-87 

24-65 

Scale 5. 

Bread 

16- 

8*24 

1-68 

9-92 


Meat 

12 * 

1-80 

2-43 

4-23 

Same as above, 

Rice 

4- 

2'680-60 

3-28 

but4 oz. of Meat Sugar 

2-50 

2 * 60 lo - 

2-60 

deducted for 

Potatoes .. 

8- 

1-96 

0-20 

2-16 

bone. 

Vegetables . 

8* 

0-90 

0-16 

1-05 

Quite inade. 
quate. 

lea 

6/7 

... 


... 

Total 


18*08 

5*06 5 

23-24 

Scale 6. 

Sread 

24 * 

12*36 

2*62] 

L4-88 


yieat 

16- 

240 

3*24 

5-64 

Modifled scale. 

iioe 

, 4* 

2 68 

0-60 

3-28 

j 

Sugar 

2-60 

2*60,0* 

2-50 


i’otatoes . 

8- 

1*96 

0-20 

216 


Fea 

? 

... 

... 

... 

Sufficient. 



21*90 

6*56 2 

8*46 


VEGETABLE TALLOW is obtained from 
tbe China tallow tree, or Stillirigia sebifera* 
It has flowered and seeded at Amritsur and 
Lahore.— Hand-hooh r. /. p* 423. 

VEGETABLE WAX is obtainable at 
Shanghae in China, in St. Domingo, in the 
northern parts of which the plant is indige- 
nous, and in Japan. From its high melting 
point and other physical characteristics, it 
has of late attracted a good deal of attention ; 
it is admirably suited as a material for the 
manufacture of candles.— iSimwond’s Com- 
mercial Products p. 540. 

VEGI or Vengi-desam, an ancient state 
ruled by buddbist princes, who reigned at Dara 
Nagara near Amravata and at Yengipuram. 
The exact site is not known. 

VEGT, alsoVegisa chettu. Tel. Pterocar- 
pus marsupium. 

VEGUTTVAM, lit. plurality, a name given 
to Vishnu’s ninth incarnation by Ziegenbalg’s 
correspondent. 

VEHAIl LAKE supplies Bombay with 
water. It is situated at the foot of the SaU 
sette hills. 

VKHOA. SeeKhyber. 

VEHRI. Htni). Cocculua lejeba. 

VEHRKANA. Sfie Arians. 

VEKKALI TREE WOOD. Anglo-Tam. 
A serviceable, variegated, hard, close-grained 
wood employed by the natives in house-build- 
ing, and also for making doors, windows, 
handles of instruments, &c. &c. — Ains» Mat, 
Med. p. 206. 

VEKKUDTIQE. Tel. Diospermum ha4i- 
cacabum, fJnn. 

VEKIJ MATTI. Maleal, Citrulliis colo- 
cynthis, Schrced. 

VEL. Tam. Acacia Arabica ? 

VELA also Bel, is the general term for a 
climber, sacred to the Indian Bacchus (Bag- 
hes, Adiswara, or Mahadeva,) whose priests, 
following his example, are fond of intoxicat- 
ing beverages or drugs. — Tod* 8 Rajasthan 
V. I. p. 22. 

VELA-ELLE. Tam. Mussoenda frondosa, 
Linn. 

VELAGA. Tel. Feronia elephantum, 
Corr. 

VELAGA BADANIKAor Badanike. Tel. 
Loranthus longiflorus, L, 

VELAGA PANDU. Tel. fruit of Feronia 
elephantum. 

VELAITI. Duk. Tel. fromValait, Pebs. 
a foreign country. 

VELAITI AGATI. Duk. Hind. Cassia 
alata, Linn, 

VELAITI AMLI. Duk. Garcinia cambogla. 
VELAITI BIHL Hind. Oydonia tomen- 
tosa. 
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VEIXAH AHGUILL: 

VELAITI OHUNNA. Dra. Chalk. 

VELAITI KAFUB KI PAT. Ddk. Sa]- 
via Bengal ensis. 

VELAITI MUNG. Duk. Ground nut, 
Aracbis hypogaea. 

VELANGA. Maleal. Feronia elephantum, 
Cot. 

VELANNE. Hind. Mentha incana. 

VELA PARTI. Tam. Dosmia extenaa, R. 
Brown. 

VELAPATHRI MARAM. Tam. Stereos- 
permum cheloiioides. 

VELARI. Tam. Oil of Celastrus paniculata. 
IVjLalkangani oil. 

VELAS. Port. Sp. Candles. 

VELASALU. Tam. The Ceylon white iron- 
wood, which grows t(j about fourteen inches 
in diameter, and ten feet high. It is used for 
huts, poles, (fee., where strength and durability 
are required. — Edye^ Ceylon. 

VELATTE. Tam. Ballangu, Portuguese. 
A Ceylou tree which grows to about fourteen 
inches in diameter, and eight or ten feet in 
height. Its wood is remarkably strong, and 
is used in vessels. It produces lui edible 
fruit. — Edye, Ceylon. 

VELATTl. Tam. A wood of Malabar and 
Canara, which resembles the English pear tree 
wood, and answers well for carved-work, 
from the fineness of its grain. The tree grows 
to about twelve inches in diameter, and fifteen 
feet high. — Edye^ Forests of Malabar and 
Canara* 

VELA VENGE MARAM. Tam. Acacia 
odoratissimsi, Roxb. Willd. 

VELEANA. Tam. A Ceylon tree which 
grows to about twelve inches in diameter, and 
eighteen feet in height. In appearance it re- 
sembles English oak. The native carpenters 
use its wood in boat and vessel frames, knees, 
(fee . — EdyOi Ceylon. 

VELENGE. A Ceylon wood used for mak- 
ing betel trays. — Simmond's Diet* 

VELE PANDU. Tam. Allium sativum. 
Garlic. 

VELE UMATE. Tam. Datura alba, 
Rumph. 

VELHA AHGUILL. Tam. A wood of 
Travancore, of a light brown colour, 2 to 4 
feet in circumference, used for furniture. — Gol. 
Frith. 

VELIGARAM, or Kunkuma puvvu. Tel. 
Rottlera tinotoria, Roxb. 

VELIGARAM. Tam. Borax. 

VELI KUNDRICUM. Tam. resin of Va- 
leria indica, Linn. 

VELI-P AR ATAI. Tam. Cynanchum exten- 
8 UX 1 I. Dcemia extensa, R» Brown. 

VELLAH AHGUILL. A Travancore 
wood of a white colour, specific gravity 0*602, 
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VELLALA. 

2 feet in circumference, 60 feet long, used 
for furniture. — Gol* Frith, 

VELLaI CaDaMBAI. Tam. Nauclea 
cadainba. 

VELLAI MARUDU. Tam. Terminalia 
Berryi. 

VELLAI MUNTHARAI MARAIit Tam. 
Bauhinia acuminata, Linn B. albida? Gibson. 

VELLAI NAGA MARAM. Tam. Cono- 
carpus latifolia, Roxb., W. A. ^ IV* Jo, 

VELLAI POONDU YENNAI. Tam. 
Garlic oil. 

VELLAI PUNA PINU. Tam., or the 
white peon piiiu tree, can be procured in all 
parts of the coast of Malabar. It grows to 
seventy and eighty feet long, and to three feet 
in diameter ; the natives use it for the masts 
and yards of dowes and other country vessels. 
It is more like the American white pine, add 
the upright yellow wood at the Cape of Good 
Hope (Antinagnatis), than any wood Mr. 
Edye had seen. — Edye^M. and G* 

VELLAI SO ALUM. Tam. White variety 
of Sorghum vulgare. 

VELLAI TOARATTI MARAM. Tam. 
Capparis grandis, Linn., W. ds A., PV, Ic, 

VELLAI TUMMA. Tam. Acacia leuco- 
phloea, Wilid, 

VELLAI VENGAII, the Tamil name of a 
Malabar and Canara tree, the wpod of which 
is of a light colour, and very tough and 
strong. It is used by the nalives for the 
frames of vessels, or where strength is requir- 
ed ; it grows to about eighteen inches in 
diameter and twenty feet long, and the small 
branches make good crooks for boats — Edy§ 
Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

VELI..AK. Tam. a lamp. 

VELLA KADALI. Tam. Arachis hypo- 
ggea, Linn,^ W. dh A., R. 

VELLA-KIKE. Tam. Ipomma reptans. 

VELLAK YENAI. Tam. Lamp oil. 

VELLA KUNDRICUM. Maleal. resin 
of Vateria indica, Lin7i. 

VELLA L. Tam. Embelia ribes, Burm* 

VELLALA. Amongst the Tainul races 
who have adopted brahminism, the Vellala, 
alike in numbers and in social rank, take the 
chief place. They are very largely agricul- 
tural, and take the honorific appellation of 
Mudali or first man, which seems to be from 
the same root as the word Mandal, the village 
headman of Bengal. The designation, Velala, 
means charitable, but they claim to be Vaisya, 
of the Bu-vansa or agricultural section. They 
believe that they came from the north. I'Eey 
are shorter and darker than brahmins, darker 
even than the Tiling people, but they have, 
in general, well formed countenances and 
graceful forms, though amongst them also 
occur the decidedly African lip and nose and 
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forehead of which Mr. Logan makes mention. 

VELLA-LAVA. Tam, A wood of Travail, 
core of a brown colour, used for liglit work. 
•^Colonel Frith, 

VELLA LEU, a tribe bearing this name 
are said to wander about in the jungles of fclie 
Poodoocottah estate. They are scantily 
clothed and subsist on the produce of the 
jungles. 

VELLA MUNTHARA MARAM. Tam. 
Bauhinia acuminata. 

VELLA MUIIEE ? Indigofern tinctoria. 

VEL LA-NAG A. 1 Cotiocarpnslatifolia. 

VELLANATI VVANLU. Tel. lied di, Tam. 
Tel. Potail, Maiiratta. Village lieads or vil- 
lage authorities. See Ihira Balati. 

VELLA-MUNTHAPJ.rU. Tam. Ranlii- 
nia albida. 

‘VELLA-NEER-MA ll ADOO. Tam. A 
Travaiicore wood of a light yellow colour, used 
for furniture, sp. gr. 0 d73 . — Colonel Frith. 

VELLA REE KAI. Tam. Cuciimia nsitata. 

VELLA TU RU. Tel. Acacia cincrea, 
Willde. 

VELLAUR, a river which rises at the base 
of E. Ghauts, Lat. 10" 28', Long. 78" 21' E. 
It runs to the east and diseuibogues into tlie 
Bay of Bengal, near Porto Novo. 'The river 
is small at its month, and admits only coasting 
craft. Length eighty miles. 

VELLA VENGAH. Tam. A tree of Mala- 
bar, the wood of which is of a light colour 
and very loiigli and strong, and is used by 
the natives for the frames of vessels, or where 
strength is required ; it grows to alauit eigli- 
tieen indies in diameter and twenty feet long, 
and the small branches make good boat 
crooks — Edfje. M. <0 C. 

VELLAY OOMATTAY, Tam. Datura 
alba. 

VELLA YEIIK.VM. Tam. White var. of 
Calotropia gigaiitea. 

VELLAY NAGA MARAM. Tam. Cuno- 
carpus latifolia. 

* VELLAY'PANDU YENNAl. Tam. Garlic 

oil. 

VELLAY PUTALLI MARaM, also Vella 
butali, also Kavali. Tam. Sterculia ureiis, 
Roxb. 

VELLAY-SHARUNNAY. Triantherna ob- 
Cordata. 

VELLAY TOARATTI MARAM. Tam. 
Capparis grandi.s. 

VELLE AERE. Tam. A Ceylon tree, grows 
to about twelve or eighteen inches iii diame- 
ter, and twenty feet in height. It has a light 
wood, and is generally converted into qatam- 
arans, being considered useful for that pur - 1 
j^oso only.— Ceylon* 
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VELtULLI. 

VELLE ATI NAR. Tam. Fibre o£ Baubi- 

Ilia toraentosa. 

VELLE-ELOW. Maleal. A tree that 
grows to about sixteen feet high and eight 
inches in diameter. Its wood is used for the 
frames and knees of country vessels. It pro- 
duces a white seed which is used medicinally. 
— Fdye^ M 0. 

VELLEY ELLEY, or Belilla, also Velleo- 
madentliay. 'Fam. Musscenda frondosa. 

VELLE NAGA MARAaM. Tam. Cono- 
carpns latifolia. 

VELLE NEaLEA. Maleal. A Ceylon 
tree whiidi grows to about ton inches in dia- 
meter and ten feet in height. The branches 
are very strong, and are used for the frames 
of native vessels. — Fdye^ Ceylon, 

VELLE N QCllI. Tam. Vitex negundo, 
Linn. 

VELLE PAS II A NAM. Tam. White oxide 
of arsenic. 

VELLERI KaI. Tam. Cuenmis sativus, 
Linn. Velleri kai yemiai, also Velleri-verei 
yennai. Oil of seed of the cucumber, Cucumis 
sativns, Linn. 

VELLl. Tam. Silver. 

VELL I E L L US. A Malabar and Canara tree, 
little used except by the natives for house 
work, its growth is small, and it is rather 
scarce. — Kdye^ Forests of Malabar and Can- 
ara. 

VELIJK PUNA, known in Malabar as 
tl»e white also Kat-puiia. It grows to about 
tughtecn inches in di.ametor and eighteen feet 
high, and i.s ii.scd by the native carpenters for 
the frames of vessels. It grows curved and 
is not durable. Jt i.s not found in any quan- 
tity in the forests. — Eth/e^ yl/. <tb C. 

VELLLGUUUM, also Vengarum. Tam. 
Borax. 

VELLIGUDDA, [U'operly Vulligadda. 

Tkl. Garlic, 

VELldTUPtU, Tel. Dichrostachys cinerea, 

W. J, , ' 

VELLORE, in L. 12^ 55*1', L. 79^^ 7*3', 
a town in tlie Kariiatic on the right bank of 
the Ikilar river, (51)5 feet above the sea, about 
7 0 mile.s west of Madras, a military canton- 
ment with a fortress, now dismantled. It 
was a large military station in the early 
part of the 19th century, and the native 
soldiery, incited by the descendants of Tipoo, 
mutinied on the 31st January 1807, and de- 
stroyed nearly all the Europeans. A remnant 
was saved by Colonel Gillespie, who, command- 
ing at Arcot, 18 miles distant, brought over 
a body of cavalry. The people designate it 
Rai Ellur, or stoney Ellur, to distinguish it 
from Uppu-Ellu, or saline- Ellur, the Eliots 
of the maps. 

VELLULLI. Tel» Allium sativum, Zi?in* 
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VELEUM. Tam. White orystalized sugar. 
VELLUM. A fine, white, smooth, kind of 
parchment, made of calf-skin. — Faulkner, 
VELLUMA SANDHI CHETTU. Tel, 
Leea hirta, Bankt. 

VELLUTO. It. Velvet. 
VELLUTTA-MODELA-MUKU. Mal 
P olygonum barbatura. 

VELL VIRU. Tam. A Ceylon tree about 
fourteen inches in diameter and eight feet in 
height. Its wood is strong and durable and 
used as supporters in huts. — Edye^ Ceylon, 
VELLY UMATE. Tam. Datura alba, 
Humph, 

VELMA, Ailma, or Yelmi, in the Tiling 
country, are a dominant agricultural tribe with 
military proclivities, and claim to be rajputs. 
They are soldiers and agriculturalists. 

VEL MARUDAM. Tam. Pentaptera gla- 
bra. 

VELOURS, Fn. Velvet, 

VELTHOENS ISLAND, the most south- 
easterly of the Token Bessays group, is in lat. 
5° 58' S., and long. 124"^ 48' E. It is low 
and covered with trees. 

VELTY MARAM. Tam. A Travancore 
wood of a purple colour, sp. gr. 0‘623, used 
only for firewood. — Colonel Friths 

VELTY TADDY. Tam. A Travancore 
wood of a brown colour, sp. gr. 0*635, used 
only for firewood. — Colonel Frith, 
VELUTTA MANDARUM. Maleal. 
Bauhinia acuminata. 

VELUTURU. Tel. Dichrostachys cino- 
rea, IV, ($; A, 

VELVA MARAM, also Mududi. Tam. 
Swieteiiia chloroxylon ; Satin wood, 

VEL- VEL AM. Tam. Acacia leucophloea, 
Willd, Its gum is the vel velam pisin, 
VEL-VENQAY. Tam. Acacia speciosa, 
Willd. y also A. odoratissima, Eoxb. Willd, 
VELVET, 

Velours, Fr. Vclluto, It. 

Sammot, Ger. Balduwa, Malay. 

Makbmal, Hind. 

Of this fabric there are two kinds, one 
made of silk, and one of cotton called velve- 
teen. — Faulkner, 

VENA. Hind. Hhazya stricta. 

VENDA. Mal. Abelmoschus esculentus, 
IF, and A, 

VENDI, Tel. Silver. 

VENDIAM. Tam. Fenugreek seed, seeds 
of Trigonella foonum-graecum. Vendiam kiri. 
Tam. Leaves of Trigonella foenum-graecum. 

- VENDIDAD. The book containing the re- 
ligious code of the present Parsee or Zoroas- 
trians. It has undergone three various process- 
es of composition, of the Avesta, Zend and 
Pa-zend. The Avesta is of very ancient date, 
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VENDIDAD. 

and is the ground-work of the present. Vendi^ 
dad, though all of it almost is post-Zertush- 
trian. In the course of time, several explana- 
tions and interpretations of the laws have been 
made, which acquired as much force as the 
original, and were incorporated with it This 
is the Zend, and the incorporation of further 
explanations was styled the Pa-zend. Avesta 
means direct higher knowledge^ divine revela-" 
tion, Zend means the explanation of this, and 
Pa-zend the supplements to the Zend, or far- 
ther explanation of the Zend doctrine. All 
the three steps exist in the present Zend 
Avesta, or more properly Avesta Zend. In 
recent years, the researches of Chevalier Bun- 
sen and Professors Wilson and Max Muller 
and Mr. Wheeler seem to prove that much of 
the earlier history of two branches of the Aryan 
race are embodied in the Vendidad of the an- 
cient Persians and present Parsees, and in the 
Vedas of the Hindoos. According to Dr. Haug,* 
the opening to the Vendidad, or Code of the 
Fire-worshippers of Iran dates from the most 
ancient times, and its contents are the remi- 
niscences of the passage of the old Arians in- 
to India on the south, and into Persia on 
the southwest. According to Ch. Bunsen the 
Arian emigration from Sogd to Baccria took 
place prior to B. C. 5000, consequently be- 
fore the time of Menes ; the immigrations 
into the Indus country about B. 0. 4000, and 
the opening to the Vendidad tiescribes the 
succession of the foundation of the fourteen 
kingdoms, the last and most southern of which 
was the land of the five rivers, (the Punjab). 
According to Chevalier Bunsen, in the same 
way that political tradition represents that of 
the western aborigines (the Hamites and 
Shemites) so does the Arian one represent that 
of the Eastern tribes in tho primeval land. The 
vast climatic change which took place in the 
northern countries is attributed in the Bible 
to the action of water. In the other, the sud- 
den freezing up of rivers is the cause assigned. 
Both may have resulted from the same cause, 
the upheaving of the land by volcanic action, 
elevating portions and depressing into basina 
such as the Caspian Sea. Ten months of* 
winter is now the climate of Western Thibet, 
Pamerand Belur at the present day, and 
corresponds with that of the Altai country, 
and tho district east of the Kuen Lung, the 
paradise of the Chinese. The country at the 
sources of the Oxus and Jaxartes, therefore, 
is supposed to be the most eastern and most 
northern point whence the Arians oame.^ 
Wherever the Indians may have fixed the 
dwelling places of their northern ancestors, 
the Uttarukuru, we cannot, he considers, ven- 
ture to place the primeval seats of the Arians 
anywhere but on the slopes of the Belur^Tagh, 
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higli'land of Pamer, between the 4dth 
lifid d7th degrees of K. latitude, and 86^ and 
1^* of longitude. On this western slope of the 
Belur Tagh and the Mustagh (the TiaiiiShang 
or Celestial Mountains of the Chinese), the 
Haro-berezaiti (Albordah) is likewise to be 
looked for, which is invoked in the Zeud- 
avesta as the principal mountain and the prime- 
val source of the waters. At the present day, 
the old indigenous inhabitants of that district, 
and generally those of Kliasgar, Yarkand, 
Khoten, Turfan, and the adjacent highlands, 
are Tajik who speak Persian, and who are 
all agriculturists. The Turkoman either 
came after them and settled at a later period, 
or else they are aborigines whom the Ariaiis 
found there. On this point Chevalier Bun- 
sen likewise remarks that the opening of the 
sacred code of the Vendidad as certainly con- 
tains an historical tradition of the Ariatis us 
’does the 14th chapter of Genesis an historical 
account of the oldest recorded war between 
Mesopotamia and Canaan. The Fargard is 
divided into two great parts, one comprising 
the immigration from the eastern and north 
eastern primeval countries to Bactria, in con- 
sequence of a natural catastrophe and climatic 
changes, the other the subsequent extension of 
the Arian dominions through eastern Central 
Asia, which terminated in the Punjab. The 
following passage contains a genuine descrip- 
tion of the climate of the primeval land of the 
Arians, Iran Proper. There Ingromaniyua 
(Ahriman), the deadly, created a mighty ser- 
pent, and snow, the work of Deva — ten 
months of winter are there, two of summer. 
The following passage, which is omitted in the 
Huzuresh or Pehlevi translation— and which 
Lassen considers an interpolation, is irrecon- 
cileable with the above. The warm weather 
lasts seven months and winter five. The 
fathers of the Arians, therefore, originally in- 
habited Iran Proper, the land of Pleasantness, 
and they left it only in consequence of a con- 
vulsion of nature, by which a great alteration 
in the climate was caused. When the climate 
was altered by some vast disturbance of na 
tare, the Arians emigrated. They did not 
however follow the course of the Oxus, or they 
would have come in the first instance to Bac- 
tria and not to Sogd. Their course, therefore, 
was more northerly. Its present climate is 
precisely what the record describes it to have 
been when the changes produced by the above 
commotiou took place. It has only two 
months of warm weather. In the course o 
the Arians after their expulsion from the pri 
meval country, between Sogdiana and the 
Sutlej, they formed, by the conquest of four 
teen countries, as many kingdoihs in the 
whole Of the eastern part of central Asia and 
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India Proper, in the country of It&e Indus 
and its confluents. In the intervening coun- 
tries they passed amongst the Turanians 
(Scythians and Turcomans), and there is 
evidence that the inhabitants whom they 
found in India were likewise Turanians. 
The main direction of these travellers was 
southerly, and on the southern bank of the 
Caspian is a group the nucleus of the Arian 
Media. Professor Max Muller gives, as fol- 
lows, the successive Arian settlements. 

Sogdiana in Samarcand formed the f/rU 
ettlement of the Arian$ : Sughda, afterwards 
vritten Sugdia and commonly Sugdiana, is 
)re-eminently ‘The country,” as being the home 
of the Fire-worshippers. It is in the 38th 
degree of latitude, where Mara Kanda (Samar- 
jaud) is situated, a paradisiacal land, fertilized 
>y the river Sogd, so that Sogd and Paradise 
.«re used synonymously by the later writers. 
The Vendidad (ii. verse 5) says it was created 
as the second best of the regions and countries. 

second ieltlement was in Mourn. (Merv, 
Margiana.) Tliia is Margiana (from the river 
Margus,) now Marghab (Margiis water,) Mar- 
gus in the cuneiform inscriptions ; a fruit- 
'\\\ province of Khorassan, surrounded by 
deserts. In the Kecord (iii. verse 6 ) it is 
described as “ the third best land, the mighty 
and pious Mourn, Marw,) .... Ahriman 
sreated there wars and marauding expedi- 
tions.” 

“ The third selilemenl was in Bokhdi (Bac- 
tria.) It (iv. V. 7) is stated that the fourth 
best land was the fortunate Bokhdi, with the 
lofty banner : “here Ahriman created buzzing 
insects and poisonous plants.” Bokhdi is cer- 
tainly Bactria (though Burnouf had doubts 
about it,) the laud of tlie Bactriaiis. The 
“ tall plumes” indicate the imperial banner 
(mentioned also by Firdousi,) and refer, conse- 
quently, to the time when Bactria was the seat 
of empire. Up to this time nothing is said 
about Media, though she conquered Babylon 
B. C. 1234. 

“ Their fourth settlement loas in Nisaya 
(Northern Parthia.)It (v. verse 8) says ‘‘the 
fifth best land is Nisaya, there Ahriman created 
unbelief.” This is the Nisaia of Ptolemy, fa- 
mous for its breed of horses, commonly called 
Nisa, the renowned district of Northern 
Parthia, bordering on Hyrkania and Margiana. 
“ The city of Niase is situated ou the Upper 
Oxus. The term ‘ unbelief in the record 
signifies the apostasy from pure fire worship. 
Here, therefore, the first schism takes place.’’ 

'^The fifth settlement in Harvya (Aria,)Haro- 
yu is Herat, of which frequent mention is 
made subsequently, and the Hariva of the 
cuneiform inscriptions. Its name has no con- 
nexion with the Arians, but comes from the 
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river now called Heri/* abounding in water. 
The Greek district. Aria comprises the larger 
portion of Segestan, and forms part of South- 
ern Khoraasaii. In the Record (vi. verse 9,) 
it is mentioned that the fifth best land was 
Haroyu, the pourer out of wateri here Ahri- 
iiian created*bail and poverty.’* 

^'The sixth element in (Segestan.) 

This country is the home of Kustum. Dushak 
is tlie capital of Segestan, To tiie south-east 
of it is the land of the Parikani known to 
the ancients as a part of the Saken country 
(Sakasteue.) The greater part of it is now a 
desert, but it w’as once cultivated. Here again 
in the words of <he Record, there irniy be 
allusion to a schism, which, in that case, would 
be the second historical one. The Record 
runs (vii. verse 10) “ Vekereta, in which 
Duzhaka is situate; there Ahrirnan created the 
Pairiikka Khnathaiti.” (Herod, iii. 94, compare 
Ritter, viii. 59.) Recent travellers Iiave 
also found nomadic tribes between Media and 
Gedrosia, who worshipped the Peri (Fairies,) 
but were fire-worshippers also. 

“ The seventh settlement in Urva (Cabul.) The 
Record (in viii. verse 11) alludes to Urva, 
proved by Hang to be Cabul, the identity of 
which was previously unknown. 

The eighth settlement in Khnenta (Canda- 
har.) (ix. verse 12) ** Khnenla, where Vehr- 
kana is situated.” According to Haug, by 
tliis country Candahar is to be understood : 
Vehrkana cannot be Hyrcaiiia, as is generally 
sn[)posed, but is the city now called Urglian- 
dab situated in Candahar. The curse of 
Ahrirnan was pcedcrastisni, a vice known i 
historically to be nn-Arian and Turanian. I 
“ The ninth sdHement in Haraquaita (Ara- ' 
cliosia) (x. verse 13) (Haraquaita,) denonii- 
nated the fortunate ; the Harauwatis of the 
cuneiform inscriptions ; the Arachosra of the 
classics. The work of Ahrirnan here was the 
burying of the dead. Another apostacy 
therefore from the true faitli. 

The tenth settlement in (district 

of Helinund.) (xi. verse 14) “ Hetumat, the 
wealthy, the splendid ” is the valley of the 
present Helmnnd, the Etymander of the clas- 
sics. The mischief inflicted here by Ahrirnan 
was the sin of sorcery. 

“ T/ie eleventh settlement in /Jap/ta (Northern 
Media.) (xii- verse 16) “Ilagha with the 
three races is doubtless the Rbagce of Strabo 
and Ptolemy, the greatest city in Media” 
south of Teheran. This north- eastern portion 
of Media includes the passes of the Caspian. 
The possession of these passes was a protec- 
tion to the other Arians, and at the same 
time the key to the whole of Media, and 
therefore Persia. The district is called also 
Choaua (Qwan*) Ahrirnan established here : 
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unbelief in the spiritual supremacy of Zarar 
thustra, another schism, — at all events another 
portion of ancient Arian history, 

The twelfth settlement in Kakhra (Khoras- 
san.) (xiii. verse 17.) Kakhra is held by Spie- 
gel and Lassen to be the district of Kibrem 
mentioned in Firdousi. Haug identifies it 
with the cities of Karhi in Khorassan. The 
evil done by Ahrirnan here was the burning 
of the dead. This was therefore an illeg^ 
practice, like the sin of the Arachosians, who 
were so profaue as to bury their dead. All 
this implies the organization of an hierarchi- 
cal power in Sogd and Bactria, although not 
a sacerdotal caste. 

The thirteenth settlement in V arena 
(Ghilan.) (xiv. verse 18.)” “ Varena with the 
four corners.” Haug has shown it to be Ghi- 
lan. The curse of Ahrirnan was irregular 
menstruation. 

fourteenth settlement in Uaptu 
Hindu (Punjab), (vi. verse 19) The Land of 
the Seven Hindu, that is, the country between 
the Indus and Sutlej. In the Vedas the coun- 
try of tlie Five Rivers is also called the Land 
of the Seven Rivers. The traditional Greek 
names also are seven. The Indus and the 
Sutlej are each formed by the junction of two 
arms, which, in their earlier course, were in- 
dependent. According to this view it stands 
thus : , 

1. Kophen (Kubha) ) t t j 

2. Indus, Upper. } I"*’"®’ 

3. Hydaspes (Bidaspes) 11. Hydaspes. 

4. Akesiues (Asikni) III. Akesines. 

“rrs-Ef’ . 

6. Hyphasis (Vipasa) 1 

7. Saranges (Upper Sata- > V. Hyphasis. 

dru, Sutlej, Ghara) ) 

“ But it is not only unnecessary to suppose, 
as Ritter does, that the country extended as 
far as the Sarasvati, but such a supposition 
would be at Variance with history. It is now 
ascertained from the Vedas that the Arians 
passed the Sutlej at a very late period, and 
settled in what is now India. It was not till 
their fourteenth settlement after the emigra- 
tion from the primitive country in the north, 
tlnat they passed the Hindu-Kiish 4nd the In- 
dus. The previous resting places form an 
unbroken chain of the primitive abodes of the 
Arians (tho Free or the Land owners). The 
last link in tliose earlier settlements is the 
land of the Afghans, on the western slope of 
the Hinda-Kusb. Lower down to the west- 
ward there is but one settlement necessary to 
secure their previous possessions, namely, the 
two districts of Ghilan and Masandaran, with 
the passes of the Caspian. This settlement 
more to the north-west (Ghilan and Masan- 
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darftn) forms therefore also A conneoted group, the name of Ariana, and Bactria is thus 
Patting these two groups together, we shall called by him the ornament of the whole 
find that there is no one single fertile district of Ariana.’’ As the zoroastrian religion spread 
in the whole of eastern Central Asia of westward, Persia, Elymais, and Media all 


which the Ariati race did not possess 
themselves, except Southern Media and all 
Farsistan or Persis, Now as history exhibits 
the Arian race spread throughout the whole 
of Media, but as dominant only in Persia, it 
follows that Ghilan and Masandaran formed 
the nucleus of these ancient possessions which 
afterwards became so important and celebrat- 
ed. There cannot therefore be a more un 
fortunate theory than the one which makes 
Persia the original seat of Zoroaster and hi: 
doctrine. History as well as personal obser- 
vations at the present time, supply unequivo- 
cal evidence of the Iranian having beer 
the popular language in all these districts. 
The names in the Vendidad moreover, when 
compared with Sanskrit, turn out to be re- 
gular aucient formations, although like the bid 
Bactrian formations, as preserved in India, 
they have been gradually weakened down. 
We know, lastly, from the inscriptions of 
the Achaemenidie, several of them which 
have become historical and geographical desig- 
nations at a later period. It is impossible 
under these circumstances to consider the 
Vendidad as a modern fiction, or as a frag- 
ment of some geographical compendium. The 
fact of their having suddenly retraced their 
steps from the south-west, and formed a con- 
nected north-eastern group about the Caspian 
Sea, would be inexplicable supposing it to be 
a fiction. , 

A line drawn from India along the Paro- 
pamisus and Caucasus Indicus in the east, 
following ill the north the direction between 
the Oxua and Jaxartes, then running 
along the Caspian Sea, so as to include 
Hyrcaiiia and llagha, then turning south- 
east on the borders of Nisaea, Aria (i. e. 
Haria), and the countries waShed by the 
Etymandrus and Arachotus, would indicate 
the general horizon of the zoroastrian world. 
It would be what is called in the fourth cardd 
of the yasht of Mithra, ‘‘ the whole space of 
Aria,” vispem airyo sayanem (totum Ariae 
situm). Opposed to the Arian we find in the 
zend-avesta the non-Arian countries (anairyao 
dainhavo) and traces of this name are found 
in the Avapiax^h ^ peopl® and town on the 
frontiers of. Hyrcania. Greek geographers 
use the name of Ariana in a wider sense even 
than the Zend-avesta. All the country between 
the Indian Ocean in the south aqd the Indus 
in the east, the Hindu-Kush and Faropamisus 
in the north, the Caspian gates, Karamania, 
and the mouth of the Persian gulf in the 
west, is included by Strabo (xv. 2) under 
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claimed for themselves the Arian title. 
Ilellanicus, who wrote before^ Herodotus, 
knows of Aria as a name of Persia. Hero- 
dotus (vii. 62) attests that the Medians called 
themselves Arii ; and even for Atropatene, 
the northernmost part of Media, the name 
of Ariania (not Aria) has been preserved 
by Stephanus Byzantinus. Manu speaking 
of the Palava tribe of Kshatrya, who 
had neglected to reverence brahmans, styles 
them Dasya, whether they speak the lan- 
guage of the Mlech’cba or that of the Arya, 
and the people to whom he there alludes seem 
to have been Medes occupying the valley of 
the Indus. As to Elymais its name had been 
derived from Ailuma, a supposed corruption 
of Airyoma. The Persians, Medians, Bactri- 
ans, and Sogdians all spoke, as late as the time 
of Strabo, nearly the same language, and we 
may well understand, therefore, that they 
should have claimed for themselves one com- 
mon name in opposition to the hostile tribes of 
Turan. And when, after years of foreign inva- 
sion and occupation, Persia rose again under 
the sceptre of the Sassanians to be a national 
kingdom, we find the new national kings, the 
worshippers of Masdanes, calling themselves, 
in the inscription deciphered by De Sacy, 
‘‘ Kings of the Aryan and un-Aryan races,” 
in Pchlevi, Iran va Animn, iu Greek, 
kpiaviav Kai Avapiavwv. 

West of Armenia, on the borders of the 
Caspian Sea, we find the ancient name Alba- 
nia. The Armenians call the Albanians Ag- 
hovan, and as gh in Armenian stands for r, 
or 1, it has been conjectured by Bori that 
in Aghovan also the name of Aria is contain- 
ed. This seems doubtful. But in the valleys 
of the Caucasus we meet with an Arian race 
speaking an Aryan language, the Os of Osse- 
thi and they call themselves Iron, The 
Arians according to Bunsen (iv. 487) emi- 
grated out of the country of the sources of 
the Oxus (Gihon) and Jaxartes, B. C. 11,000 
to 10,000, and (iv. 491) about B. C; 7,250 to 
5,000, the Arians separated into Kelts, Ar- 
menians, Iranians, Greeks, Slaves and Ger- 
mans. According to Bunsen (iii. 584) the 
separation of the Arians was prior to their - 
leaving Sogd. The emigration from Sogd to 
Bactria, after the separation, took place B. C. 
5,000, consequently before the time of Meiies. 
The immigration into the Indus country 
iibout B. 0. 4,000; and Zoroaster’s reform in 
Bactria about the time of Menes or half a 
century later ; {Bunsen iii, 584) and he is of 
opinion that B. C. 5,000 to 4,000 the Arjans 
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^ formed their kingdoms in Central Asia, as far 
as Northern Media, Cabul and Candahar, and 
that B. C. 4,000 they migrated into the Indus 
country. Their history while residing in 
the Punjab, is contained in the Vedas. — 
Wheeler's History of India^ p, 7. Professor 
Max Muller's Lectures^ p, 69, 108, 201, 226, 
228, 229, 230. Calcutta Revieu} 1859. 

, burgh Review. Bunsen's Egypt's Place in 
Universal History ^ vol^ iii. p. 449 to 601. vol. 
iv. ps 40 to 561. 

VENCATAGHERRY, a town in the Car- 
natic 50 miles inland from the sea, and some- 
what north, 70 miles of Madras. 

VENERAH. Malayal. A jungle tree 
of Malabar which grows to about twenty- 
four feet in height, and eighteen inches in 
diameter. It is used in building native vessels 
and for other native purposes. Edge, Forests 
of Malabar and Ganara. 

VENERIDiE, a family of molluscs of the 
class Conch ifera, of the following genera : — 
Venus, rec. 176sp. /ow/i, 160 sp. 

? Volupia rugosji. foasil. 

Saxidornua Nuttali. rec. 8 sp. 

Cythenea. Syn. Mereteix. 80 sp. Dione, rec. 113 ap. 

fossil. 

Meroe. Syn. Cuneus. Sunetta, rec. lO sp. 

Trigona. rec. 28 sp. also fossil. ^ 

Sub genus. GrSLtGhnpia. fossil^ 4 sp. 

Artemis. Syn. Doaiuia, rec. 83 sp./ossj7, 8 sp, 
Sub-yenera, Oycliua. rec. 10 sp. Jossil, 1 sp. 

Olemeiitia. rec. 3 sj). 

Lucinopsis. Dosiuia. Mysia. Cyclina, rec. sp. 

fossil^ 3 sp. 

Tapes. Syn. Paphia. Pullastra, ree. 78 sp. also 

Jossil. 

Venerupis. Syn. Gaatrana, rec, 19 sp. also fossil. 

Petricola. Syn. llupellaria. Choriatodou. Nar- 
auio. rec, 30 sp. fossil, 12 sp. 

Glaucomya. Syn. Glauconome, rec. 11 sp. 

The genus Venus of Linnaeus was arranged 
by him in the second section (Bivalvia : 
Gonchoe) of his Testacea HoUusca iSimplicia, 
obtecta I'esta Galcarea^ between Donax and 
Spondylus. Dr. J. E. Gray places the Veneridic 
as the first family of his order J^hyllopoda, with 
the following genera : — 'Artemis, Gytherea, 
Meroe^ Gratelupia, Trigona^ Ghione, Girce, 
Dosina, Mercenaria, Anornalocardiat Gypreia, 
Venus, Tapes, Venerupis, and GLernentia. 
Recent and Fossil iShells, English Cyclopaedia^ 

VENETIANS, the people of Venice, who 
discovered a new and much shorter trade route 
to India, that down the river Euphrates, 
a route which even at the present day is 
declared by some to be the best that could be 
selected for communication between India and 
Europe. The Venetian merchants sailed from 
Venice to Tripoli, thence their goods were 
carried in caravans to Alleppo, which was a 
famous mart, whose reputation even Shakes- 
pearj did not fail to notice. From Alleppo the 
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caravans made their way lo Bir on the banks 
of the Euphrates. Here the merchandise was 
transferred to boats and conveyed down the 
river to a point near Bagdad on the Tigris. 
Bagdad being reached, the merchandise was 
then transferred' to boats on the Tigris and 
carried down to Bussora and the island of 
Ormuz in the Persian Gulf. In those days . 
Ormuz was what Bombay is to-day, the 
greatest emporium in India. Here all the 
velvets, cloths, and manufactures of the West . 
‘were exchanged for the spices, drugs, and 
precir)us stones of the East. The wealth, 
acquired by the merchants of Venice in 
their trade with the East excited the envy of 
the whole of Europe. The Portuguese espe- 
cially spared no expense in their endeavours 
to discover a new route to India, and after 
I nearly a century of the most indomitable exer- 
I tions, they were fortunate enough, in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, to find their wfty 
to Calicut by way of the Cape. The Indian 
trade uf those days was in fact revolutionised, 
III a very short time, the trade routes by the 
Red Sea and the Euphrates were completely 
forgotten, and the cheapest and shortest route 
betv/een Europe and India was the high sea : 
but, after making use of the sea route for 
500 yeans, the route followed by the ships of 
king Solomon and Hiram king of Tyre, is 
again found to be the best. — Moidras Mail 7th 
June 1870. 

VENGA. Tam. Colosanthes Indica. 

VENGAl MARAM. Tam. 

Yepi ? vriksha, Can. | Yapa cbettii, TeIi, f 

Pterocarpus bilobus, also Pterocarpus mar- 
supimn, Roxb. The latter furnishes a very use- 
ful heavy avoocI, of a reddish colour, employed 
in making doors and windows and in common 
use both h)r building and for furniture ; it is 
not strong, and when used for rafters, it should 
be cut very broad in comparison to its thick- 
nes.s. — Mr. Rohde. MSS. 

VENGALAM. Tam. Bell metal. 

VENGAYAM. Tam. Allium cepa, Linn, 

VENGENDAH. Tam. Maleau A Mala- 
bar tree which the natives use for catamarans 
and in rafts, it is remarkably soft and spongy 
and not of much use or durability. — Edye, 
Forests of Malabar and^ Ganara. 

VENGULACYAM. Tam. A Ceylon tree, 
grows to about twelve inches in diameter, and 
six feet high ; produces a fruit which is not 
made use of, and wood of little value. — Edye, 
Ceylon. 

VENICE TURPENTINE. See Turpen- 
tine. 

L VENISE, Fr. Damask. 

VENCATESH, a name of the idol of Bala- 
ji or Vishnu at Triputy near Madras. Tha 
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idol is also called VSnkatramma Oovinda, also 
Vciicatachella. See Ballaji, Tripati. 

VENKULLY. A town near Qiiiloii- ItM 
cliffs are immediately on tbe sea beacli and 
are from 80 to 150 feet in height, nearly per- 
pendicular. They have a cup of laterite 25 
to 40 feet thick, below the laterire is a bed of 
several layers of sand of various colours very 
similar to the sands of the cliffs at Alum Bay, 
l.*<le of Wight. At the base of the clifls are 
beds of lignite and carbonaceous clays. 

VENNA. Tel. Butter. 

VENNA DEVl-KUBA. Tel. also Venna 
iimdra, or Venna vedera, or Commelyna com- 
munis, L. 

VENA KATTE TIGE, or Tappeta, Asys- 
tasia Coromandeliana, Nces. 

VEN-PALLA. Tam. A Travancore wood 
of an ash colour, used ft»r carving figures, 
sandals, ttc. — t'oL Frith, 

^ VENTAKU. Can. Ventaku niaram. Tam. 
Venteak. Anolo-Tam. The wood of this tree, 
Lflgerstraemia microcarpa, is much used by the 
native carpenters for house building and 
masts fordovves, pattaniahs, and other country 
vessels. It grows to ninety and one hundred 
feet l<*ng, and from twelve inches to three 
feet in diameter, it is perfectly straight and 
without branches, excepting at its top ; the ; 
leaves are small and very thick. This wood i 
is not so duKible as the pooii, but it may bo ; 
considered of the same te.xture, although it is 
very much lighter in colour, and in this 
respect much resembles the American red oak. 
— Edye, Forests of Malabar and Canara. ' 
VENTILAGO MADEBASPATENA.G^r. 
Rox. Corr, W. <& A. W, Ic. 


In the temple of Venus at Cyprus, as shown 
by coins, the presiding divinity was placed 
in the porch, as in a kind of shrine or enclo- 
sure. I’he inscription on one coin, KYIIPIQN, 
indicates its having been struck at Cyprus. 
In the second Book of Kings, (xvii. 30) the 
sacred historian, when recounting the idola- 
trous practices of the people transported by the 
Assyrian monarch into the Samaritan cities, 
observes, that tbe “ men of Babylon made 
Succoth-lkiiotli,” which is literally rendered 
by Parkhnrst, the tabernacle of the daughters, 
or the young women. Calinet however 
.supposes that we are to understand Be- 
noth as denoting a female idol, the Benos of 
the Syrians, and the Venus of the GreeLs and 
Latins. The lieutheii strangers there made 
booths or tents in honour of the deity whom 
they worshipped, which, however obscene the 
rite.s there practised, were erected and preserv- 
ed for religious purposes, and most likely to 
enshrine the object of their idolatmiLs 
.services. A representation of pavilions con- 
secrated to Venus, may be seen on many 
ancient medals. It seems, however, that 
the.se tents of Venn.s, the Succoth-Benoth 
of the Babylonians, the tabernacle of Moloch, 
and the silver shrines of Diana, mutually il- 
lustrate atich other. The procession of idols 
was of frequent occurrence in antiquity, and 
was a matter of much importance and cere- 
mony. The gods were carried in chariots, 
niches, or miniature temples, analogous totlm 
shrines of the Ephesian idols. The imago 
being in a small temple of wood, gilt, they 
carry out the day before to another build- 
ing. Among the Egyptians, the shrine of 


Ena chiratah 
SuniguAu, 


Suralatige, 

1 Surati petto-tige, 


Grows throughout the E. Indies and 
Archipelago. The fishermen of Amboyna use 
the long climbing stems as substitutes for 
ropes. — Roxb, Voiat. 

VEN'rPt.\, or Undra, Tkl. Mimosa nibi- 
caulis, Lam, 

VENTRIJKULU. Tel. Hair. 

VENU rUllU, or Veluturu. Tel. Dichro.s- 
tachys cinerea, W. &A. Caillea cinerea, G. & 
P, 

VENTURA, an Italian military officer who 
rose t(» the rank of general under Ranjit 
Singh. 

VENTUS TEXTILIS. See Cotton manu- 
factures. 

VENUS. Lat. of the ancients. Copper. 

VENUS SHELL. See Mollusca, Venerid®, 

VENUS, supposed to be from Vana. Sansc, 
the fair one, but the etymology of the wjord 


Jupiter was annually transported over the ri- 
ver (Nile) into Libya, and after some day.s re- 
turned, as if the god himself were come from 
Ethiopia. The sacred proce.ssioii of idols was 
also common among tbe Gauls, who, according 
to Sulpitiiis Severus, carried their gods into 
the field.s, protected from the profanation of 
vulgar eyes by a wliite veil. These instance.^ 
may suffice to show in what light we are to 
regard the shrines of the Ephesian artizans, 
viz. : a.s small models of the temple. ' 
Examples of the portable shrine are com- 
mon in Russia, and in all the countrie.s of 
tlie Greek church. The tepa of the Greeks, 
says Dr. Clarke, as well as the tabernacles of 
the eastern nations, were sometimes not only 
portable, but they were so small, that the 
KLoraispai used for enclosing them, could 
also . be carried. The idols of many of the 
idol-worshipping races of the East Indies are 
generally kept in the interior of temples, and 


is also given from Banu, or Beau of Eastern J with the hindus, during festivals, the idol is 
Asia ; Hebrew, Benoth ; Syrian, Benos ; and 4)laced in a car with or without wheels, or in as 


the Greek and Latin, forming Venus 
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^palanquin, and IB carried out dressed up with all 



^ VEEAM PiaiOW. 

the jewellery of the temple, preceded by the 
deva-dasa and the brahmins. When outside 
the temple the worshippers burn .camphor 
and present cocoanuts as offerings, and the 
dancing girls sing and dance before the god, 
and the brahmins chant passages from the 
Puranas. If at night, fireworks are also ex- 
hibited. Some of the cars or rut are of great 
size, with large wheels, beneath which devo- 
tees used to throw tluinselves. The village 
gods at stated periods are carried round the 
village boundaries. The Venus of the liindus 
is Rati. — Milner's Seven Churches ofAsia^ii, 
132. See Osiris, Saraswati, Singhalese. 

VENUS APHRODITE. See Lakshmi. 
Karua. Rati. 

VENUS HAIR. Ekg. Adiantum capillus 
veneris. See Ferns. 

VENUS’ LOOKING GLASS. Cam- 
panula. 

VENUS’ SLIPPER. Carinaria. 

VENUTUKA. Tel. Diclirostachya cinerea, 
IF. and A. 

VEPA. Tam. Tel. Vepam. Malkal. Vepa 
chettu also Nirnbanii. Tel. Azadirachta lu- 
dica, Ad, Juss, Melia azadirachta. 

VEPALA. Tam. Wrightia antidysenterica. 
See Veppalei. 

VJliFAM MARA^f. Tam. Azadirachta In- 
dica, also Melia azadirachta. 

VEPPALEI. Tam. Connessi Bark, bark of 
Wrightia antidysenterica, the seed is called 
Veppalei arisi, 

VEPUDU PACIICHA. Tel. Ocimum 
basilicum, Linn, Vittilu, also Rudra jada, Tel. 
The seeds. 

VERA CRUZ. See Perim. 

VERAETAL. a Ceylon tree about four- 
teen inches in diameter, atid eight feet 
high. Its wood resembles mahogany, but is 
capable of a more brilliant polish ; and it is 
used for superior purposes. It produces a 
fruit of little use. — Edye, Ceylon, 

VERAJENDERPET, situated on the road 
leading to Cannanore from Meveara, 20 
miles from the latter place. There is a 
cross road from Mysore, which joins the road 
to Cannanore a few miles below Vevajenderpet, 
and along this road passes all the direct traffic 
between Mysore and the coast. 

VERALI ADI PONG. Tam. Pandion 
halisetus, Linn. 

VERAM PELOW. Malbal. Tam., the 
jackwood tree, ^ common throughout India, 
and of value for its timber, its fruit and 
nuts. The wood when cut is yellow, but, 
when exposed* to the air, turns as dark as 
mahogany, to which it is superior in brilliancy. 
It is generally used in articles of furniture for 
the Europeans, and for house work, and is^ 
considered handsome. The largest tree of this 
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VERBENA OFFICINALIS. 

kind which Mr. Edye had Ween WM about three 
feet in diameter, and from thirty to thirty-five 
feet high. This was the wood which Tipu sul- 
tan used for his vessels at Honore, in Ca- 
nara, where a naval depot was formed. — Edye, 
Ceylon, 

VEUAPATNI. See Hindu. 

VERATRUM ALBUM. Linn- 

Khii'bak abitus Arab. | White Hellebore Eno. 

VERATRUM NIGRUM takes iU iiaiiie 
from the dark colour of its roots. The flowers 
are mostly white, dark purple, and green. It 
is cultivated in a rich garden soil by seed, or 
dividing the roots, whicii contain powertul 
medicinal properties. — Riddell. 

VEKAVATl, an ancient name of Baroda. 

VEKA VENA. Bimjd. Dodonaea Burmau- 
niiiria. 

VERBASCITM THAPSUS. Linn. 

V. indiciiin, Wall. 

Rewand china of Bn-ts. Karat, liri of SuTLsyr. 
Vular of Kanora. Kklbir of „ 

Pliul of CilKNAB. Kadanda, ,, 

Bau-tamaku, ,, Phuntar, „ 

Cxhidar „ „ Kivi.-<pre, ,, 

Phasruk, „ K.harg(;sh, Tkans-Indus. 

Bhuu ki-Dum, „ Kharimr ,, 

Gurgauna of Sutlej. Spin Kharnar, ,, 

This plant grows in Europe, in the Caucasus^ 
Siberia, and in the IJimaluya to 1 1,000 feet, 
a white-flowered variety occasionally occurring 
at the higher elevations. It is eaten by 
camels, goats, &c. In BiMSuhir the root is given 
as medicine. — Drs. Roxb. Voigt, and J, L, 
Stewart. 

VERBENACEiE. Juss. The plants intJio 
East Indies comprising the Vervain Tribe,,con- 
sist of 19 gen. 153 sp., viz. 40 CJerodendron ; 
1 -^giphyla ; 14 Callicarpa, 36 Premna ; 26 
Vitex ; 8 Congea ; 1 Symphorema ; 8 Gmeli- 
na ; 2 Tectona; 1 Phryma ; 1 Streptium ; 3 
Verbena ; 1 Stacliytarpheta ; 2 Zapania ; 5 
Lantana ; I Asaphes ; 1 Glossocarya ; 1 Hy- 
menopyramis ; 1 Avicennia. Of the genus 
Verbena, (nily three species are natives of the 
East Indies, though several exotics are cultivat- 
ed; these are pretty little flowering plants, but 
do not endure the heat and require shelter 
and good drainage. During the hot mouths 
they are propagated by layers and cuttings. 
Tlie fine pink or crimson flowered V. aubletia, 
a native of N. America, is called the rose 
coloured Vervain ; the common Vervain, V. 
officinalis, is known in N. India as Chiraita or 
Karaita; several species of the genus Cleroden- 
droii, Callicarpa, Premna, Vitex and Gmelina 
furnish useful products. — Jaffrey. 

VERBENA CUNEATA. Willd. and 
Verbena nodiflora, Linn, syns/of Zapania no- 
diflora, Linn, 

VERBENA OFFICINALIS. Common 
[Vervain, grows throughout Europe, America, 
Persia, and the Himalaya. It is the - holy 
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Iievb* of Dioscorideff, who ascribed great pow- 
ers to itj especially in incantations. In most 
countries where it gr(»\vs it seems to have been 
invested with extraordinary powers. It enter- 
ed into the composition of various charms and 
love-philters, and has even now a popular re- 
putation for predisposing persons favourably 
towards those who administer a dose to them. 
This plant is described as astringent, febrifuge, 
<&c., but has fallen into just neglect. Still 
among the ancient Greeks and Gauls it held 
‘the highest place in popular estimation ; it 
was used to purify the altars, and formed the 
crowns of heralds and ambeassadors. The 
Druids gathered it with the same marks of 
veneration as the mistletoe, next to which it 
was revered. Formerly employed extensively 
as4|| medicine it was also the base of numerous 
philters, or love potions, and hence derived its 
name of Veneris vena, or source of love. It 
it well known for its strong aromatic lemon 
scent. It grows from cuttings or layers, and 
no doubt would also from seed, as it blossoms 
freely. — Riddell, Eng, Cyc, O' Shaughnessy^ 

484. 

VERBENA TRIPITYLLA. Lehkr. 

Lemon -scented Verbena. I Aloysia citriodora. 
Lemon-scented Vervain, j 

Pila-Bhungara. Duk. 

This plant is a native of Chili, an infusion 
when cold is administered as a cooling drink in 
fevers, slight catarrhs, &c. — Eng, Cyc, Riddell, 

VERBESINA ALBA. Linn. Syn. of 
Eclipsa erecta, Linn, 

VERBESINA BENGHALENSIS. Roxb, 
and Verbesina calendnlacea, Linn^ Roxh, syns- 
of Wedelia calendulacea, Less. 

VERBESINA PROSTKATA. 

Bhaugra, Hind. 

A small plant growing in wet soil. A 
white variety is much used in medicine, and 
by alchymists. 

r VERBESINA S ATI VA. Roxb. Syn. of 
Guizotia oleifera, D.C, 

VERDA CANARA. Tam. A Ceylon tree 
about twenty inches in diameter, and forty to 
sixty feet high ; some of the country vessels 
get their masts from this tree : its wood is not 
durable or strong. — Edye^ Ceylon, 

VERDERAME. It. Verdigris. 

VERDIGRIS. Eno. Sp. Sub-acetate of 


copper, 

Zungar, Arab- 

Jingal, Cash. 

Vert-de-gris, Fb. 

Orunapau Qkr. 

Chungal, Guz. Hind. 
Verderam'e, It. 

Cupri^ubacetas, Lat. 
Sennang, Mal. 


San am, Malay. 

Zungar, Ferb. 

Jar, Rub. 

Cardenillo, Verdete, 
Verdegris, Sp. 

PitUlata, ^ Sans. 

Vungalap-patchei, Tam. 
Zenghalie-patse, Tb 


Sub* acetate of copper, of a beautiful 
green colour, extensively used by painters and. 
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in dyeing, — Aimlie^ Materia Indiea, Rohde. 
MSS. Faulkner, MdSulloch, See Dyes, 
VERDITER. A blue pigment, made by 
decomposing a solution of sulphate of copper, 
with the addition of chalk. — Faulkner, 
VER-EFFSHUE, according to professor 
Ritter, in Persia Proper, and Persepolis, the 
seat of the town of Ver. 

VElil, Hind. Marsdenia Royleana, also 
Convolvulus arvensis : Van veri, lliND, is 
Pentntropis spiralis. 

VERJUICE. 

Verjus, Fr. Agresbo, It. 

Agrest, Geii. Agraz, Sp. 

A kind of liarsh vinegar, made of the ex- 
pressed juice of the wild-apple or crab. The 
term is also applied to the expressed juice of 
unripe grapes. — Faulkner. 

VERJUS. Fr. Verjuice. 

VER-KADALE, also Nele Kadale. Tam. 
Arachis byp()ga3a, Linn- Ground nut, Ver- 
kaddaliii yeonai. is ground nut oil. 
VERMETUS. See Tubulibrauchiata. 
VERMICELLI. Enpx. Fr. It. 

Meelneepen, But. Save, Hind. 

Proppen. TaglioJini, It, 

Nudeln, Geu. Alterias, Sp, 

Save, Guz. Seine, Tam. Tel. 

Vermicelli or Vermichelly is an Italian 
coinpositij^n of various edible articles, re- 
duced to a paste, and formed into slender 
wormlike pieces, from whence its name. 
The simian of India is made from wheateii 
flour. Locksoy is a kind of Vermicelli prepar- 
ed from rice at Cochin China, and thence ex- 
ported in considerable quantity to Japan and 
China, where it is much esteemed. It is 
transparent, and gives a consistence to soup. 
Chinese Locksoy is opaque, and less esteemed. 
lioii'hle Mr. Morrison's Comp.Des. Me Gulloch's 
Com. Die. p, 1216. 

VERMILLION. 

Vermilioen, DuT. ] Cinnabar, Eno. Ger. 

Red Bulphuret Mercury. | Bi-sulphuret of Mercury. 

This substance is used as a pigment. It is 
mentioned in Jerem. xxii. 14 and Ezek. xxiii. 
14* 

VERMONT. See Karen. 

VERNA. See Jain. 

VERNACULAR LANGUAGES. See 
Dravidian, India, Languages, Pracrit. 

VERNANGU. Tam, a Ceylon tree, named 
mast-wood, its wood being light and used 
for the masts and yards of small vessels. 
It grows to about twenty inches in# diameter 
and from twenty to forty feet in height. It 
produces a fruit or seed similar to that of the 
poon. — Edye, Ceylon, * 

VERNICIA MONTANA. Lottrbiro. 

Elseococca montana. 

A tree of Cochin-China and China; yields a 
clear yellowish coloured fatty oil. 
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TERNICIA. See Bhne vernU ; Vanished 
ware of China. 

VERNONIA ANTHELMINTICA.Wildb. 
Li nn, 

Serratula anthelraiotica, Roxh. Rli. 

Conyza anthelmiutica, Linn, 

Baccharoides antholmintica, Mcsnch, ' 
Ascaridia iudica, Juss, 

Som Raj, Beng. I Kanaua ziraka, Sans* 

Kali ziri, Duk. ) Sauui naya, Singh* 

Purple lieabane, Eng. j Caattu siragiim, Tam* 

Bakcbi, Hind. Adi vi jila kuna, Tel. 

Katta seragum Malbal. 

The oil. 

Wild cuuimm seed oil, Eng. 

Caattu sii’agum yennai, Tam. 

The small and dark coloured seeds are ex- 
tremely bitter. They are considered as power- 
fully anthelmintic, and are also an ingredient 
of a compound powder which is occasionally 
prescribed in cases of snake bite. An infusion 
of them is given on the Malabar coast for 
coughs and in flatulencies. A rather hard fibre 
is obtained from this plant. Hort, MaL part 
2d, p, 40. A ins* Mat. Med, p. 74. M* E. J. 
R, Roxb. Voigt. See Gaturus speciflorus. 

VERNONIA CINEUEA. Less. 

Serratula cirierea, Rh. Conyza purpurea, Linn. 

Roxb. W. Cont. Conyza mollis, WHld. 

Conyza ciuerea, Linn. 

Chata koksun, Benq. Puvanku rimal, Malral. 

Ash colored Flea-bane. Sira-sheugaluir, Tam. 
Kak-jangi, Hind. Nodsitu, „ 

Saha-devi, „ Oariti kamma, Tel. 

This annual plant grows in the Peninsula 
and in Bengal, Its seeds are used in medi- 
cine and said to be a powerful anthelmintic. 
All the parts of the plant are very bitter, used 
as a diaphoretic in fever, and its ground seeds 
are used to destroy vermin in the hair. 
Dr. Wight gives V. conyzoides, raultiflora, 
Neilgherrensis, pectiniforinis, sal vire folia, and 
Wightiana, to which Voigt adds V. aspera, 
multiflora, vagans and volkaineriaefolia. — 
Roxb. Voigt. Waring. Ainslie. Powell Hand- 
Rooh^ vol. i. p. 357. Use;^ul Plants. O'Shaugh- 
nessy, Birdwood, 

VERONICA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Scrophulariaceae, of which 
several species occur in India. 

VEROOSOO. Tabi. A Tinnevelly wood 
of a whitey brown color j used in building in 
general. — Col, Frith, 

VERRICHA TRASr. Tel. Mollugo 

pentaphylla, Lirm, 

VERRI CHERUKU. Tel. Saccharum 
spontaneum, Linn. 

' VERRI NELA VEMU. Tel. Oldetilandia 
herbacea, Roxb, 

VERRI NILI. Tel, Indigofera cinerea, 
Roxb. 

VERRI PALA. TBL.Tilophoravoniitoria, 
Voigt, 


VESPA irtAONIFIOX 

VERRI PENDALAM. Tel. DWscorea, 

Bp, 

VERRI PUCKCHA. Tel; Citrullus 
ciliatus, Schrced. 

VERRI TALA NOPPI. Tel. Xanthium 
orientale. 

VERRI ULAVA. Tel.. Dolichos falcatus, 
Klein. Lit. “ wild gram.’* 

VERRI YADALA. Tel. Hippocratea 
Indica, L. 

VERSAVAH, built on a river, in lat. 

7' N. long. 72® 46' E., about seven miles 
north of Mehim, north of Bombay. 

VERT-DE-GRIS. Fr. Verdigris. 

VERU. Tam. Root of a plant. 

VERU, or Viru Guduchiva, Tel. Dal- 
bergia latifolia. 

VERU MALLE, or Cliata Kuttu titva, 
Tel. Ipomoea cyrnosa, Rom. and Sch. 

VERU PANASA. Tel.^ Artocarpus 
integrifolia, Linn. 

VERU SAMPENGA, or Nela sampenga. 
Tel. Polyanthes tuberosa, L. 

VERU SAN AG A. Tel. Arachis hypogaea, 
Linn. Ground nut. Earth nut. 

VERZINO. It. Brazil wood* Ciesalpinia 
sappari, Linn. 

VES ADyE, or Bisadee, or Besada3, are allud- 
ed to in the tract of Palladiusde moribus Brach- 
mauorum, written about A. D. 400, and the 
same name is applied by Ptolemy to a similar 
race inhabiting northern India. . See Veddab. 

VESALA DEVA, See Inscriptions, Surya- 
vansa, Ravana. 

VESARA, or Vesura. Tel. also Veaha, 
properly Visha raandalum. Sans., also Visha 
mangalapaku, Tel. Crinum Asiaticum, Willd. 
Ilcrk, 

VESUA MUSTI BIJAM. Sans. Strychnoa 
nux voinicn. 

VESHEI, or Visha munghe elle? Tam, 
Crinum Asiaticum, Willd. 

VESHI MUNGI, properly Visha Mungi. 
Tam. Crinum defixum, Ker. 

VESICATORY BEETLES. See Cantha- 
ridea, Mylabria. 

VESPA MAGNIFICA, Sm. An enormous 
hornet nearly two iuches long was brought to 
Dr. Hooker at Choongtam in Sikkim, alive, in 
a cleft-stick, lolling out its great thorn-like 
sting, from which drops of a milky poison 
distilled ; its sting is said to produce fatal 
fevers in men and cattle, which may very 
well be the case, judging from that of a 
smaller kind, which left great pain in his hand 
for two days, while a feeling of numbness 
remained in the arm for several weeks. It la 
called FbP* by the Lepcha race, the common 
Uaame for any bee : its larvae are said to be 
^greedily eaten, as are those of various allied 
insects.*— Sim. Jour* vol, ii. p, 26. 
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VJE$PERTILIO, singular, 'VJespertiMnea 
plural. Lat. Bats of the order Cheiroptera. 

VESPERTILIONID^, a family of mam- 
mals, which may be thus shown ; 

Suh-fam* Scotophilmae. 

Scotophilas serotinus, Jerdon, 

Vespertilio noctula, Qeoff. [ Silky bat, Eno. 

,, eerobinus, Sch\ j 

Europe, Himalaya, Tyne range beyond 
Mussoorie, 

Scotopliilua leisleri, Jerdon. 

Vespertilio dasycarpus, Leisleri, Blyih. Hairy 
armed bat. 

Tyne Range, Himalaya. 

Scotophilus pachyomus, Jerdon^ the 
thick muzzled bat of India. 

A Scotophilus Cororaandelianus, Jtrd^ 
Kerivoula Sykesii, Qrty. Ell. 

The Cordbaatidel bat of all India. 

Scotophilus lobatus, Jtrd. 

Vespertilio abramus, Temm. 

The lobe cared bat of India. 

Scotophilus fuliginosus, Jerd. 

Nycfcicejus atratus, Blyth. 

The smokey bat of Nepal. 

Scotophilus fulvidus, Ell. Tenasserim. 

Scotophilus pumiloides. China. 

Noctulinia noctula, Gray. 

Vespertilio lasiopterup, I V. labiata, Ilodys, Bhj. 

Sck. 1 V. altivolans, White. 
The noctule bat of England, Nepaul. Flies 
high, 

Nycticejiis heatbii, Horsf. Bl- 
Largo yellow bat. Enq. 

Southern and Central India* 

Nycticejus lutcus, Blyth. 

N. flaveolus, //ors/. [ Bengal yellow bat, Eng. 
All India, Assam, Burmah. 

Nycticejus Temminckii, Jerd. 

Vespertilio belaugeri I V. uoctulinus, Is. Geojy. 
Geoff. I 

The common yellow bat of India, Burmah, 
Malayana. 

Nycticejus castaneus, Gr. Bly. 

Cfaeanut bat, Eng, 

Bengal, Burmah, Malayana. 

Nycticejus atratus, Blyth, 

Scotophilus fuliginosus, Bly, 

Sombre bat of Darjeeling. 

Nycticejus canus, Blyth. 

Sco, Maderaspatanus, Gray. 

Hoary bat of all India. 

Nycticejus omatus, Blyth. 

Harlequin bat, Eno. 

Paijeeling. 

Nycticejus pivicolus, Hod. Hors. v 
Alpine bat, Eno. 

Near the snows of Sikkim. 
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Sttb-Fam. Vespertilioninee. 

Lasiurus Pearsoni, Horsf. Bl 
Noctulinia lasiura, Bodgaon. 

The hairy winged bat of Darjeeling. 

Murina suillus, Jerd, 

N. lasiura, Body. J L. Pearsoni, Bl. 

The pig bat of Darjeeling, Malayana. 

Murina formosa, Jerd. The beautiful hat. 
Vespertilio, Uody. I Nycticejus Tickelli,iity/A. 

Kerivoula, Gray. 1 N. Isabellinus, Horsf. 

Central India, Nepal, Sikkim, Darjeeling. 

Kerivoula picta, Jerd. 

Vespertilio kerivoula, I Painted bat. Eno. 

Boddaert. | 

All India, Burmah, Malayana. 

Kerivoula pallida, Blyth. The pale paint- 
ed bat of Cliybassa. 

Kerivoula papillosa, Jerd. The papillose 
bat of Ceylon, Calcutta, Java, Sumatra. 

Kerivoula tenuis ? Tomes. 

Vespertilio tenuis. 

Java, Sumatra. 

Kerivoula Hardwickii, Tomes. 

Vespertilio Hardwickii, 

Java, Sumatra. 

Vespertilio caliginosus, Tomes. 

MustacUoed bat, Eno. 

India. 

VESPERTILIO PICTUS. See Cheiroptera. 
VESPERTILIO MURICOLA. See Cheir- 
optera, 

YESPIDiE, a family of insects belonging to 
the order Hymenoptera. It comprises the 
species of the genus Vespa of Linnaeus, of 
which the common wasp and the hornet are 
familiar examples. They are formed into a 
family by LatreilJe, under the name of Diplop- 
tera, afterwards cimnged into Diplopteryga by 
Kirby. They form the third and last di vision 
of the first sub-section (Proedoues,) of thesecoiui 
section (Aculeata) of Hymenoptera, in West- 
wood’s revision of Latreille’s arrangement. 
When at rest they fold their wings through- 
out their entire length, whence their distinc- 
tive appellation. Tbe wings of all the insects 
of the family have a similar neuration, their 
eyes are lunate, and there are glands at the 
extremity of the labrum. The four wings 
have one marginal and three perfect submar- 
ginal cells, with an incomplete terminal sub- 
marginal cell. Among the wasps are insects 
of the most dissimilar habits ; some solitary, 
others living in societies, some phytophagous, 
others carnivorous. Such as are social rival 
the bees in the complicated instincts which 
regulate their societies. Among the wasps, 
structure, and not economy, is the real source 
of essential character. Each species of the 
solitary wasps comprises males and females 
only, scud constitute the family Eumehidse* 
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The genera Eumenes and Odynerns belong 
to it. The habits of the solitary wasps 
are interesting. Odyuerus murarius (Vespa 
muraria) of Linnaeus, makes a hole several 
inches deep in the sand, or in the sides of walls, 
constructing a tube of earthy past| at first 
straight, and then curved at its entrance. In 
this burrow^ it constructs its cells, and depo- 
sits ill the cavity of the interior cell from 8 to 
12 little green caterpillars, arranging them 
spirally in layers above each other. In the 
midst of these it deposits its eggs, then closes 
the mouth of the Inde with the materials of 
the tube, which it had used as a sort of scaf- 
fold. The larva) when hatched feed upon the 
caterpillars. The social wasps constitute the 
restricted family of Vespidm of Westwood, 
the Poliatides of Saint Fargeau. They live 
in numerous societies, consisting of males, fe- 
males, and neuters, which are temporary, be- 
ing dissolved at tlie approach of winter. The 
mandibles of the Vespidie proper are not long- 
er than broad, and are broadly and obliquely 
truncated at their extremities. — Eng. Cyc. 
See Vespa. 

VESTA. See Osiris, Saraawati. 

VESYA. Tel. 'J'lie third of the three great 
sections of the hindoos, their third cast or 
caste. There are four of these, the brahmin, 
the chetria or kshetrya, the vesya and the 
siidra, Tlie pure Vesya occupies himself in 
commerce and other [leaceful avocations. See 
Vasya, Hindoo, India, Jogi, Vishnu, Yogi. 

VETAL, the demon -god of tlie non Aryan 
races. Outside almost ever}^ hindoo village in 
the Dekhaii, is a circle of large stones, sacred 
to Vetal. • 

VETIVER. Tam. Root of Khuskus or 
cnsous grass, Andropogon muricatus, lieiz, 

VETRA. Sans. Fruit of Calamus vimiualis. 

VETRO. It. Glass. 

VETTA. Mal. syn. of Chavica betle, 

VETTELEI CASTOOIUA. Tam. Abel- 
inoschua inoscliatns. 

VETTE MARAM. Malayala. A Mala- 
bar tree that grows to about 12 feet high, and 8 
inches in diameter. Its wood is very much 
like ebony in grain, and is much admired on 
account of its handsome dark streaks of black 
and brown, with white and yellow ground. 
Its flower is considered sacred, and is used 
for decorating the women on days of ceremony 
at the pagodas. — Edye^ M. and G. 

VETTILEI. Tam. Piper betle, Betel leaf. 
Chavica betle, Mig, 

VETTILEI-KUSTURI. Tam. Abelmos- 
cbus moscliatus. 

VETTIVER. Maleal. Tam. Andropogon 
nmricatus, or Anatheriutn muricatum. See 
Graminaceae. Kaskas, 

VETTUTNAD. See Kummaler. 
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VETUSTA or Betusta, the Jelttti or 
Hydaspes,one of the sacred rivers invoked by 
a brahmin, when saying his daily prayers. 

VETHVAR, a forest and hunter tribe in 
Malabar and Konkan ; they are predial slaves ; 
a subdivision of the Vetuvar is employed in 
agriculture, also as boatmen and sa1t*makers. 

VEYNGAH. Tam. Dalbergia latifolia. 

VEYRUH, Tam. Careya arborea. 

VEYTTY. Tam, A Travancore wood of a 
light brown colour, used for making carts, 
ceilings, &c. — Col, Frith. 

VELVET-INSECT, the Bir-buti of the 
hindoos, about the size of the nail of the lit- 
tle finger. It appears in the rains, and is 
of a bright red colour and has a soft unc- 
tuous feel. An oil is extracted from the 
unctuous bodies, which is used as a vesicat- 
ing and inflammatory agent. * 

VEMA DONDA. Tel. Echinops ocM- 
natus, Roxb, 

VEMBAGAM. Tam. Lagerstroemia mi- 
crocarpa. 

VEMBAH. Tam. A tree of Travancore 
which grows to about twenty-feet long and 
fifteen inches in diameter ; its wood is close 
grained and of a yellow tinge, and used for 
native purposes. The bark is used by the 
natives in eruptions of the skin, and also to 
purify the blood after fevers, for which it is 
considered most valuable. — Edge, M. <Ss G. 

VEMBU, Maleal. Acorns calamus, 

VEM-MARAM. Tam. A Tinnevelly wood 
of a brown colour sp. gr. 0*786, used for 
building purposes . — Colonel Frith. 

VEMPA. Tel. Azadirachta Indies. 

VEMPALI. Tel. Tephrosia purpurea, 
Pers. The name refers to the genus rather 
than to a particular species, but is geuers^lly 
applied to the commonest species. 

VEMPU. Mal. Melia azadirachta, Lmn. 

VENA, also Avena. It. Oats. 

VENARAH. Maleal. A jungle-tree of 
Malabar, which grows to about 24 feet in 
height, and 18 inches in diameter. It is 
used ill building native vessels and for other 
native purposes. — Edge. M- d: C. 

VENDAH. Maleal. Tam. Abelmoscbus 
esculent us. Venda-kai, also Beudi kai. Tam. 
its pods. 

VI. Sansc., a privative term, as Virag^» 
without desire ; the a privative of Latin. 

VIBAHAVA. See Sri Sampradaya. 

VIBBITAKA. Sans. Terminalia rubrica. 

VIBHISHANA, brother of Ravana, who 
sided with Rama, and was therefore seated on 
his brother’s throne. 

V VIBHUTI, also Vibudi. Tam. The sacred 
ashes of burnt cowdung with which the hin- 
du saiva sect besmear their forehead, anef 
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BomeUiaes their whole body. See Jangain. 
Tripundra. 

VIBURNUM, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Loniceracese. ^ The spe- 
cies consist of shrubs with opposite petiolate 
leaves and corymbose flowers. All the varie- 
ties of Laurustiuus are hardy evergreen shrubs, 
and bear the climate of Great Britain well ; 
most of them blossom from November till 
April, and sometimes during May and June. 
Drs. Wight and Voigt give Viburnum acumi- 
natum, capitellatuin, hebanthum, lantana, 
opulus, Wightianum, adenophyllura, Cole- 
brookianum, puuctatura, cotinifolium, in- 
terregnum of Penang,odoratiaainium and ner- 
vosum of China, foetidum of Burmah, and 
mullaha of Delira. — W, Ic. Eng, Cyc. Voigt. 
VIBURNUM COTINIFOLIUM. />. Don. 

y^pplyca*-puTn, Wall. 

Kabkut, Hjnd. | Ricli-uklu, Hind. 

A plant of Kaghan and the Himalaya. — Dr. 
St, 

VIBURNUM FG:TENS. 

Vuna, Hind. T;ilina or Hind, of 

Aklii, „ Tlialin, Kotohur. 

Banna, „ Rich, ,, 

Guch, Hind, of Kagiian. Marghwalwa, Pushto. 
Ban-kucb, „ „ Kalkut, Kaghan. 

A plant of Kaghan. — Dr. St. 

TIBURNUM STELLIONUM. Rich. 

Thaliu of Kotghau. i Guch or Kuch of Kaghan 
Aklu of Kaghan. j 

V. cotinifolium, V. foetens, and V. atellio- 
mim form the underwood of forests in the 
N. W. Himalayan valleys. The wood is used 
chiefly ‘for fuel. The berries of both V. 
fcetens and V. cotinifolium are edible. — Mr. 
Vowell, Hand-hook. Drs, C leghorn and Steivart. 

VICEROY. The title of the ruler of Bri- 
tish India. 

VICHITRA VIUYA married Amba and 
Ambahk«i, daughters of the king of Kasi, 
■who had issue, after his death, by his half 
brother Krishna dwaipa yana or Vyasa, Dhi- 
rita rasbtra and Pandu, whose wives bore the 
five Pandava, viz : 

Yudishtira. Nakul I who found- 

Aijuna, father Sahadeva J ed the Ma- 

of Parikshita. gadhaline. 

Bhima. 

Vichitravirya had no male offspring. Of 
his three daughters, one was named Pandea ; 
and Vyasa being the sole remaining male 
branch of the bouse of Santana, took his niece 
and spiritual daughter Pandea to wife, and 
became the father of Pandu, afterwards 
sovereign of Indraprestha. Arrian gives the 
story thus ; “ he (Hercules) had a daughter 
when he wes advanced in years, and being 
unable to find a husband worthy of her, he 
married her himself that he might supply the 
throne of India with monarchs. Her name 
was Pandea, and he caused the whole provinc* 
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in which she was born to receive Its name 
from her.” This, says Tod, is the very legend 
contained in the Purana of Vyasa (who was 
Heri-oul-ea, or chief of the race of Heri) and 
his spiritual daughter Pandea. from whom 
sprung the grand race of the Pandua, and 
from whom Delhi and its dependencies were 
designated the Pandua sovereignty. Her 
issue rilled for thirty-one generations in direct 
descent, or from 1120 to 610 before Christ; 
when the military minister, connected by 
blood, was chosen by the chiefs who rebelled 
igainsfc the last Pandu king, represented as 
'neglectful of all the cares of government,’' 
.ud whose deposition and death introduced a 
lew dynasty. Two other dynasties succeeded 
in like manner by the usurpation of these 
military ministers, until Vicramaditya, when 
the Pandua sovereignty and era of Yoodishtra 
were both overturned. According to a writer 
in the Westminster Review, Vichitravirya 
died childless, and Vyasa begot two sons by 
his two widows, and a third son by a slave 
girl whom the third widow Ambika substitut- 
ed for herself. This practice of a relative 
raising children for a deceased childless relative 
is sanctioned by Maim, who says, “ on failure 
of issue by the luisband, the desired offspring ' 
may be procreated either by his brother or 
some other near relative, called Sapinda, in tho 
wife who had been duly authorized.” Pandu, 
also, when lamenting his childlessness, says to 
Pritha, “ in distress men desire a son from tho 
oldest brother-in-law.” Maim, regarding the 
choice of a husband, enjoins parents to select 
a handsome soii-in-law ; and adds, three years 
let a damsel wait, though she boTOarriageable, 
but after that term let her choose for lierself 
a husband of equal rank. Another mode of 
ancient hiiidoo marriage was tho Swayamvara 
or self choice, where a girl chose her own 
husband. In the Mahabharata, the cases of 
Pandu with Pritha, Yudbishthera with Devika, 
Sahadeva with Vijaya, Sini and Devaki, Nala 
and Damayanti, Draupadi and Arjuna are 
mentioned. Mann describes eight modes of 
marriage, viz., Brahma, Daiva, Arsha, Praja- 
patya, Asura, Gandharva, Rakshasa, and the 
eighth and worst Paiaaeba ; the first six for a 
brahiimn, the four last for a warrior, and the 
same four, the Raksliasa excepted, for the third 
and fourth class— West. Rev. April 1 SQS.Prin- 
sep by Thomas. ToTs Rajasthan, vol. i. p* 31, 
VICI A, a genus of plants belonging f;o the 
natural order Fabacese. The species are 
usually climbing herbs with abruptly pinnate 
leaves, with many pairs of leaflets. Vida 
biennis, Biennial vetch, has about 12 lanceo- 
late glabrous leaflets. Vicia Bithynica, rough 
podded purple vetch, has stalked, mostly soli- 
tar)", flowers. Vicia cracca is the tufted vetch. 
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Vicift lutea, rottgh-podded. yellow vetch, has 
sessile solitary flowers, Vicia pisiformis, pea- 
like vetch, is quite a smooth plant* Vicia 
sativa, common vetch, or tare, has leaves with 
tendrils. Vicia sepium, bush-vetch, has flowers 
mostly in fours, somewhat stalked. Vicia 
sylvatica, the wood vetch, has many flowered 
peduncles longer than the leaves. About fifteen 
species of Vicia are known j the garden bean, 
Vicia faba orFaba vulgaris, grows wild about 
the Caspian Sea, but, throughout the world, 
is largely cultivated for food. — Riddell, Hog, 
VICIA FABA. Linn. 

Faba vulgaris, Mtmch. 

Fnl, Egypt. | Faba major, Lat, 

Garden bean, Eng. Faba minor, 

Faba Grceca, Lat. 

This plant, a native of the environs of the 

Caspian Sea, is cultivated in Iiidin. Its flow- 
ers are large, white, striped, and dotted with 
black. 

VICIEiE. See Erviim. 

VICOA,a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Matricariaceoe. Dr. Wight gives 
Vicoa Indica, a native of peninsular India, 
VICRAMA. See Krishna. 
VICKAMADITIYA or Vikramaditya, a 
learned monarch and an astronomer, whose 
capital, Oujein, was, about his time, over- 
whelmed by a violent convulsion of nature. 
Hindu legends account for that circu?n stance, 
and his origin and birth are described in the 
6th vol. of the Asiatic Kesearches. This 
prince lias given his name to an era, and he is 
said to have flourished 13d years before Sali- 
vahana. Its epoch falls when 3044 years of 
the Caliyug had expired. TJie era Vicrama- 
ditya is little used in the peninsula of India, 
although its current year is generuJIy inserted 
at the head of the calendar. In those pro- 
vinces where it is current, it serves to num- 
ber the luni-solar years, in the same manner 
as the era Salivahana in the Carnatic does for 
the solar opes. Vicramaditya reigned 13. C. 56 
— Cole, MylhJUnd.page 400. Warren^ s Kala 
Sankalita. As, Res. vol. 6, 

VICTORY ISLAND, in the Cliina Se.a, 
is in lat. 1® 34' N, and about long. 106'^ 22' E. 
It is of moderate height and covered with 
wood. — Uorsjield. 

VICTORIA REGIA, one of theNyraphasa- 
ce8D, is a beautiful water lily of S. America, 
but is now to be found in many parts of 
India. It was first successfully raised in the 
garden at Calcutta from seed sent by Dr. 
Wallich from England on the 9 th of September 
1851, It was received and sown in the garden 
on the 6th of November following, where it 
lay in a dormant state until the 23rd of April 
1^53. On the 13th of May same year, the 
seedling had made a healthy growth, and was 
transferred on that date to the mound prepar- 
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ed for it in the tank. The largael leaf when 
planted out was little more than thjr^ inches 
in diameter. The total number of leaves pro- 
duced up to the 5th of September were forty- 
four, fifteen of which were on the plant in 
different stages of development, when the first 
flower had made its appearance on the surface 
of the water, the largest leaf produced up to 
that time measured4 feet 5 J inches in diameter. 
The first flower bud appeared partly above the 
water on the morning of the 6th September, 
and by sunset the same evening had partly, 
expanded ; the flower closed up the next morn- 
ing, and finally opened again at sun-set the 
same evening. — Journal of the Agri Horti^ 
cultural Society Cal., vol. 8, 1853. Riddell, 

VIDAVALL Tel. Andropogon muri^atus, 
Eetz, 

VIDGNANI. See LakshipiipV 

VIDI MARAM. Tam. Maleal. Cordia 
myxa, Linn, The wood is soft, and one of the 
be.st for affording fire by friction. The bark is 
deemed a mild tonic. The dried fruits of this 
and of C. laiifolia have long been used as a 
medicine in India under the name of Sebistan 
or lobesten. They are slightly laxative, and 
are much esteemed as a pectoral. The seeds 
are deemed an infallible remedy in ringworm. 
The pulp is equally as aperient as that of the 
Cassia fistula. — Roxh, i. 560. Simmond*8 Diet 

VIDRIO. Sp. Glass. 

VI DRUM A, also Prabala, Sans. Coral, 

VIDYA. Sans. Learning. Amongst the 
hindu there are eighteen Vidya of true 
knowledge or sciences, and some branches 
of knowledge, falsely so called. The first 
four are the Vedas, which are entitled, in 
one compound word, Rigynjiislisamat^harva, 
or, in separate words, RIl', Yajur. Sama, and 
At’harvana. The Rig-veda consists cf five 
sections ; the Yajur veda of eighty-vsix : the 
Sama veda of a thousand, and the APharvaua 
veda of nine, with eleven hundred sbac’ha, or 
branches, in various divisions and sub-divi- 
sions. The Vedas, in truth, are infinite; but 
were reduced by Vyasa to this number, and 
order; the principal part of them is that which 
explains the duties of .man in a methodical 
arrangement ; and in the fourth is a system of 
divine ordinances. From these are deduced 
the four Upa-veda (Upaveda, Upanga, Up- 
puran, are terms which infer a work deduced, 
respectively, from its principal : up, like our 
sub, implies inferiority) namely, Ayush, Gand- 
harva, Dhanush, and St’hapatya. The first 
of these, the Ayur-veda, was delivered to map- 
kind by BrahiiKi, Indra, Dhanwantari, and five 
other deities ; and comprises the theory of 
medicine, with the practical methods of curing 
diseases. The second, the Gand’harva, treats 
of music, was invented and explained by 
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: it is chiefly useful in raising the 
ihiiid by devotion to the felicity of the divine 
nature. Dhauush, the third Upa-veda, was 
composed by Viswamitra, on the fabrication 
and use of arms and implements handled in 
war by the tribe of Ohatriya. Viswakarraa 
revealed the fourth, in various treatises on 
sixty-four mechanical arts, for the improve- 
ment of such as exercise them. Six Anga, or 
bodies of learning, are also derived from the 
same source ; their subjects chiefly are — 1, of 
the pronunciation of vocal sounds ; 2, detail of 
religious acts and ceremonies ; 3, grammar ; 
4, prosody ; 5, astromony ; 6, on the significa- 
tion of difiScult words and phrcases in the 
Vedas. Lastly, there are four Upanga, called 
Furana, Nyaya, MimatiSii, and Dliermashas- 
tra, eighteen Purana (that of Brahma and 
the rest) were compnaed by Vyasn, fur the 
instruction and entertainment of mankind in 
general. Nyaya is a collection of treatises, in 
two parts, oil metaphysics, logic, pliilosopliy, 
&c. Mimansa is somewhat similar, divided in- 
tot wo parts ; the latter, called Uttara, abound- 
ing ill questions on the divine nature, and 
other sublime speculations, wa.s composed by 
Vyasa, in four clmpters and sixteen sections. 
It may be considered as the source of all the 
Anga; it exposes the heretical opinions of 
sophists ; and, in a manner suited to the coin- 
preheijisioii of adepts, it treats on the true na- 
ture of Ganesa, Bliascara or the Sun, Nilalcan- 
ta, Lakshmi, and other forms of one Divine 
Being. The body of law, called Smruti, con- 
sists of eighteen books, itc. tfco. delivered for 
the instruction of the human species, by Maim 
and other sacred personages. As to ethics, 
the vedas contain all that relates to the duties 
of kings ; the Piiranas what belong to tiie re- 
lation of husband and wife ; and Hie duties of 
friendship and society (which complete the 
triple division) are taught succinctly in both. 
Tiiis double division of Anga and Upanga 
may be considered a-s denoting the double 
benefit arising from them in llieory and {)rac- 
tice. The Bharata and Ramayon.a, which are 
both’ epic poems, compri.se the most valuable 
part of ancient history. Sanc^hya is two-fold, 
that with Iswara, and that witliout Iswara, 
called Fatanjala, and Kapita ; the latter, in 
six chapters, on the production of all things 
by the union of Prakriti, or Nature, and Pu- 
rusha, or the first male, <kc. These books con- 
tain infinite contradictions. The Mimansa is 
in two parts, the Nayaya in two, and Sanc’hya 
in two ; and these six schools comprehend all 
the doctrines of the theists. Lastly appears a 
work written by Budha : and there are also 
six atheistical systems of philosophy, entitled 
Yogachara, Sidhanta, Waibhashica, Madhya- 
mica, Digambara, and Charvaka ; all full of 
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indeterminate pLraees, errors in sense, confu- 
sion between distinct qualities, incomprehensi- 
ble notions, opinions not duly weighed,^ tenets 
destructive of natural equality, containing a 
jumble of atheism and efbics ; distributed, 
like all orthodox books, into a number of sec- 
tions, which omit what ought to be expressed, 
and express what ought to be omitted ; abound- 
ing in false propositions, idle propositions, and 
impertinent prop(»sition8. The Vedas consist 
of three Kanda, or general heads, namely, 
Ganna, Guyana, Upashasana ; or Works, 
Faith, and Worship, 'Jo the first of which, 
the author of the Vidyadesa, or view of learn- 
ing, a rare Sanskrit book, wisely gives the 
preference ; as Manu himself prefers universal 
benevolence to the ceremonies of religion — 
Cal. Review. Wilford. As, Res. vol ii. p. 302. 
See Plindoo, Learning, Saraswati, Veda. 

VlDTfAliBHA, an ancient territory, of 
which the modern Berav forms a part. Vid- 
arbha is always identified with Berar, but 
the limits of the province in that case included 
the adjoining district of Beder, in which the 
name of Viderbha or Ihderbha is traceable. 
Local traditions also assert that the ancient 
capital still called Beder, is the same as Vid- 
liarbha. — Hind. Th. vol.W. ^.11. 
VJDYA-DESA. See Vidya. 
VlDYADll^iRA, a celestial scholar, 

VIEN". Hind. Mentha incana. 

V IF- ARGENT. Fn. Mercury. Quicksilver. 
VIGNE, a traveller who wrote on the ter- 
ritories of Persia, India, Kaslimir, tlie Punjab, 
Kabul, Lacliik at»d Afghanistan. His works 
abound in valuable information. See Kaini- 
danda, Ka.sljmir, Koch, Koliistan, Shalimar, 
Suspension Bridges, Yak. 

V IG II N ES VARA . Lsvara^s elder son ; his 
image is often standing in the temples of the 
Grama-devata, or village deities. 

A^IGRAlI, or Visala Deva. See Inscrip- 

tioilR. 

VIGRAHA RAJA. See Inscriptions. 
VIGRAHAM. Tam. Vigram. Trl. Idol. 
^Nd^RA. The budd’hist vihara or monas- 
teries are of two kinds Cave vihara, of 

wlicli several magnificent specimens have been 
published by Mr. Fergnsson ; and 2nd, Struc- 
tural vihara, of w'hiclisome specimens still re- 
main at Sanchi, but in a very ruinous condition. 

(a.) The Vihara or monastery caves, of 
the first class, consist of (1) natural ca- 
verns or caves slightly improved by art. 
These are the most ancient, and are found ap- 
propriated to religious purposes in Behar and 
Cuttack : next (2) a verandah opening behind 
into cells for the abode of priests, as in Cut- 
tack and in the oldest vihara at Ajunta; t^e 
third (3) has an enlarged hall supported on 
pillars. The most splendid of these caves are 
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those of .Ajunta; though tho Dherwara at 
Ellora is idso fine, and there are some good 
Bpecimens at Salsette and Juner. The word 
vihara is supposed by some to be the source 
of the name Bahar. See Ajunta ; Buddha ; 
Caves ; Temple. 

VIJAYA, a buddhist prince who conquered 
Ceylon, his title taken from the Sanscrit word, 
written similarly, meaning conquest. There 
was a pepul tree at Budduh Gaya, a shoot from 
which, known as the Bo-tree, has been cher- 
ished at Anarjapura for twenty centuries, and 
in the courtyard of every buddhist vihara and 
temple of Ceylon, leaves from it are preserv- 
ed as objects of veneration. A system of caste 
was introduced by king Vijaya amongst the 
Ceylon buddhists, which still prevails there, 
though directly opposed to buddhist doctrines 
and not existing in any similar form in other 
buddhist countries. Soe Inscriptions for Vijaya 
Bhatta, Vijaya Chandra, Vijaya mandir Uda- 
yapur, Vijaya Pala, Vijaya »Sah, Vijaya Sena, 
Vijaya Sinha. 

VIJNANESWARA BHATTA, flourish- 
ed in the tenth century of the Christian era, 
author of the Mitakshara, a commentary on 
the law book of Yajna Valkya. 

VIJAYANUGGUR. A ruined town in the 
Bellary district, known at one time as Bija- 
uagar, also written Vijayanuggur, Vijianagar 
properly Vidianuggur or the town of learning, 
was founded in the reign of Mahomed Togh- 
lak, according to one account, by two fugitives 
from Telirigana, but according to Prinsep, in 
1338 by Bilal Deo, of Karnata, who resisted 
Mahomed Togblak and founded Vijianuggur. 
The family genealogy deduces a descent in 
the direct line from Pandu of the lunar dy- 
nasty, and imperfectly follows the Pauranic 
lists to Chandrabija, the last of the Magadlia 
rajahs. The first in authentic history is Nan- 
da, A.D. 1034, who founded Nandapnor and 
Warangal. Between A.D. 1524 and 1565, 
Rama rajah was killed in an invasion of Nizam 
Shah Bhairy and Iniad-ool-Mulk. In the 
time of Tipoo, Sultan Khan took the country, 
and in 1829 the dynasty became extinct with 
Vera Venkatapati Rama. In 1347, Krishna 
Rai ruled there : in 1425, Deva Rai : in 1478, 
Siva Rai. Vijayanuggur was the seat of the 
last great hindii empire in India. The sove- 
reigns claimed*to be of the Yadu race. In 
the beginning of the 16th century, they 
granted to the E. 1. C. the tract around Mad- 
ras, engraved on a gold plate^ which was 
lost in 1746 when Madras was captured by 
the French under Labourdonnais. Towards 
the fifteenth century, Vijayanuggur had be 
come the capital of a great hindu power, which 
ruled over the hindu chiefs to the south of the 
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territories of the Adil Shahi, Nizam t9b$hi and 
Kutub Sbabi kings of the Dekbati. Ju themid- 
die of the 16th century these three luahomedan 
kings fearing the growing power of Rama ra- 
jah, the sovereign of Bijianuggur, made war 
against him ; Kama was then in ids 70 tb year. 
These three mahomedan kings were ofiended 
at the new currency of Bijiarmgur, the obverse 
of which contained the effigy of a pig, and 
which were distributed to the Pataus 
that were employed under Rama. He met 
the confederates at Talicottah on the 
25th January 1565 with a great army of 
70,000 horse, 90,000 foot, 2,000 elephants 
and 1 ,000 pieces of cannon, but he was de- 
'eated with a loss of 100,000 men, and was 
taken prisoner. The authors, Khafi Khan and 
Shahab-ud-diii, state that the elephant on 
which be was mounted ran away with him 
into the confederate's camp. He was behead- 
ed at Kala Cbabutra in the Raichore Doab, 
and Lis head remained for 200 years at Be- 
japore as a trophy. Vijianuggur sank into an 
insignificant place, and is now known as the 
ruins of Hnmpee. The rajah’s brother, how- 
ever, took refuge in Penicondah, and subse- 
quently at ebandragiri, whence the English 
merchants obtained the grant of the ground 
on which Madras was built, The descendant 
of Rama liijah is the rajah of Anagoondee, 
wliose title is Sree Mudrajadheo Rajah, R»ja 
Paramaswara, Sree Veerapratapa, Sree Veera 
Teroomala, Sree Veeravenkata Ramarawya, 
Dava Maharawya Sumstan Vedaya Nagaruni. 
The Anagoondi rajah claims to be a Che- 
;rya, and to liave relationship with the maha 
•ajah of Vizianagram, Anagoondi has fur 
die past two liundred years been called Vijia- 
nagar, but the Vijianagar of the great hindu 
dynasty is now known as Humpee, about 30 
niles from Bellary.— y'Aomas’ Prin&ep, Wlu 
H, /., p» 459. See Humpee. 

VIJAYA-SAH. SeeJunagurh, 

VIJAYA. Sans. Cannabis sativa, Linn, 
VIKRAMADI'ITA. About this great king 
India affords nothing but fables, but a passage 
of the Periplus mentions that his capital was* 
Ozene (Ujein),and it is known that he extend- 
ed his empire to Cabul about B. C. 56. His 
dominion in the Cabul valley must have been 
temporary; his empire fell to pieces after bis 
death, and nearly a century elapsed before 
Chandra Sena restored the sovereignty of 
Hindustan in its unity. Vikramaditya is sup- 
posed to have ascended the throne 57 yeani 
B. and the natives of Northern India count' 
their luni-solar years from his accession. Vikra- 
maditya was a descendant of one of the Agni- 
Kula chieftains called Pramara or Pura. He 
was a great monarch, and encouraged learn* 
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jug. All the most readable Sanscrit hinda 
works, however, the drutna, the lyrio, the sen- 
timental and philosophical Kavya, as Nala 
and the Bhagavad Gita, the romantic histories 
and historical romances, the fables, Hitopade- 
sa, Yetala, Panchavinsati, and so forth, and 
most of the works on science, beloni; to the 
hrst ten centuries of the Christian era. See 
Inscriptions, Kalidasa, Khutri, Orissa, Pali, 
Malwa. 

VIKRAMADITYA ERA, or Samvat or 
Sambut eraB. 0. 56, is in general use through- 
out Teliugana and Hindustan. The prince 
from whom it was named was of the Tuar 
dynasty, and is supposed to have reigned at 
Ujjain (Ujjayini) 135 years before Salivahana, 
the rival founder of the 8aka era, south of the 
Plerbudda (Narmada.) The Vikramaditya or 
Samvat era commenced when 3044 years of 
the Kali-yug had expired ; i. e., 57 years B. C., 
so that if any year, say 4925 of the Kali-yug 
be proposed and the last expired year of Vikra- 
maditya be required, subtract 3044 therefrom 
and the result, 1881, is the year sought. To 
convert Samvat into Christian years, subtract 
57 ; unless they are less than 58, in which 
case deduct the amount from 58, and the 
result will be the date B. C. Fable represents 
this monarch to have sat upon a fairy throne, 
borne upon the shoulders of interdicted angels 
from Indra’s court in heaven, and to have 
raised spectral agents, like Alla-ud-din in the 
Arabian tale, for the execution of his behests. 

He derived his title of Sakari from his ex- 
ploits against the Sacm (Sakse.) Tho Sacm 
race is still perhaps preserved pure in the 
wilds of Tartary, between Yarkhand and the 
Mansarowar lake, where the Jok-po called 
Kelmak (Calmuc) by the mahomedans, con- 
tinue to be dreaded by the people of Tibet. 
He was a Fuar Rajpoot.' — Thomas' Prinsep, 


prietors of Europe. Qoozerat cultivators do 
not live, as those of European countries do, 
each upon lii^^ own farm, but are invariably 
concentrated into villages. By the term vil- 
lage is strictly meant, not merely the collection 
of dwellings which the cultivators inhabit, 
but the whole area which is in their occupation. 
The ordinary terms for a village, viz., Gra- 
mamu, Gramain, Gram, Gam, Ganw, Gaon, are 
derived from the Sanscrit. The Grama devata, 
the tutelar deity of a village, is sometitnes 
one of the hiudu pantheon, sometimes as in 
the south of India, it is Hauuman ; sometimes 
one of the Ammun, often a shapeless stone 
or piece of wood. The gramma devata are 
generally on the outskirts of the villages, fre- 
quently beneath atree, and aregenerally expos- 
ed to the open air without any covering tem- 
ple. So long as tl ie affairs of the community are 
ordinarily prosperous and no calamity threatens 
they are content with the worship common 
to the sect to which they belong, but in sea- 
sons of trouble the gramma devata are largely 
resorted to. When the calamity is general, such 
as a drought or a pestilence, or a murrain 
amongst the cattle, the entire village will, re- 
pair to the village deity and seek by prayer and 
offerings to obtain release. All tho Assamese 
regard high trees and sequestered groves as 
the haunts of spirits. — Forbes' lias Mala or 
Hindoo Annals ^ vol.\\> p, 241. WiU, 

VILLARSIA, a genua of plants belonging 
to the natural order Gentiaiiaceoe, named after 
Villars, a Freiicli botanist. There aro about 
16 species of tliis genus either aquatic or 
marsh plants, with alternate entire leaves and 
yellow flowers, inhabitants of all parts of the 
world- One only is a native of Europe ; 
Villarsia Indica, aristata, and nymphseoidea 
occur in every part of India, and afford a good 
bitter. — O'Sh. p. 450. Fug. Gyc. VoiyL Hog* 


p* 157* Tr* Hind* vol ii. p. 143. See Juua- 
giirh, Kabul, Sumitra. 

VIKRAMU. Tel. Idol- 

VIL, or Vel velam. Tam. Acacia cinerea. A. 
ferruginea. 

VILAITI MUNG. Hind. Araebis hypogaea. 

VILIATI. Sun, of Muttra. Hibiscus cauna- 
binus, Linn, 

VILAITI CHUNNA. Ddk. Chalk. 

VILAM MARAM. Tam. Feronia ele- 
phantum, Gorr, 

VILAYATI MEHNDI. Hind. Myrtus 
communis. 

VILAYATI. Sam. See Fasli or Harvest, 
Era. 

VILLAGE. Agriculturists in northern India 
dwell in village communities, in Central India 
they are village proprietors, and in Southern 
and Western India they are ryots under the 
ryot^Mi system,, much like the peasant pro- 
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VILLARSIA CRISTATA. Spueno. 

MenyantUes criatata, lioxh, 
Ch’hoto-pan-chooJi, J3 eng. | Chirialli, Tel. 

A common plant with small white flowers, 
floating in sweet water ponds all over the E. 
Indies. — lioxh* O'Sh. Voigt. 

VILLARSIA INDICA. Vent. 

Menyauthes Indica, Zone. Moxh, Rh, 

Indian Biickbean, Eng Buro-pan-cbooli, Ben a. 
Nedel ampel, Tam. Mal. Chvili, Beng. Hind. 
Autara tamara, Tel. 

This fresh water plant is found floating 
in lakes and tanks. Its tuberous roots are 
used medicinally. It has middle-sized flow-, 
ers, with a yellow tube and a white bearded 
limb.— O'Sh. Voigt. 

VILLARSIA NYMPHiEOIDES. Vent. 

Limnantheinum, Linlc, 

Kuru, of Kaohan. j Gul jafari pumka, 

Khair posh, „ I pf Kaghan. 

Nymphsea, like Villarsia, is a floating plant, 
with orbicular-cordate leaves, the peduncles 
V 86 
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single-flowered and aggregate, the segmenW 
of the corolla cili ate. It is found in ditches and. 
elow-runniiig streams, and is a native of Den- 
mark, Holland, Sweden, Germany, Piedmont, 
Siberia. In Great Britain it is found in the 
Thames in the recesses of the shores neji.r 
Walton bridge, near Botley bridge, Godatow 
bridge, and Hilikaey ferry. It occurs also 
in the fens of Lincolnshire arul in Yorkshire, 
is very abundant in fLdland, frequently 
covering large tracts of the canals with its 
beautiful yellow flowers and dark-green leaves, 
grows in every part of Hiiuloostan ;in Kashmir 
it vegetates on the lakes, and is given as food 
to cows, in tlie belief that it increases their 
milk. It is a beautiful plant, and may be easi- 
ly cultivated. It has a large yellow flower, 
which is curiouslv plaited. — TMrty-p^f' Years 
in ilhe East by Dr. llomgherqer p. 30 i. Dr. 
J. L, Steivart. 

VILVA CHETTU. T KL. Vilva-maram. 
Tam. iEgle marmalos. See Zonar. 

VTMBIKA. Sans. Coccinea in(lica,n\ff' d- 

VIN. Fr. Wine. 

VINA, the hindu lyre, formed by a flat 
piece of wof>d with strings, having a gourd at 
one end, and sometimes one at both ends, 
seen in plates in the hands of Nareda, Saras- 
wati,and the celestial choristers. See Krishna. 

VINAGO AROMATTCA, the Columbia 
aromaticaof Latham, is of a mild and timorous 
disposition, and is generally seen in flocks or 
societies, except daring the period of reitroduc- 
tion, when they pair, and retire to the recesses 
of the forest. The nest is simple, and compos- 
ed of a few twigs loosely put together, and 
the eggs are two. See Birds. Columbid®. 

VINAIGRE. Fr. Vinagre, Port, Sp. 
Vinegar. 

VlNATA. See Arians. 

VIN AY A. Sec Pali, 

VIN AY AKA, a name of Vighneswara. 

VIN AY AKA BALA. See [nscriptious. 

VINCA, A genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Apocynacese, of which five or 
six species are known, V. herbacea, V. major, 
V. minor, V. pusilla, a»id V. rosea. Their 
English name, periwinkle, is derived from the 
French pervenche, bul; the French also call 
Y', mftjor the Violette des Sorciers, and the 
Italians Fiore di Morte, from the practice of 
making garlands of it in sorceries and incant- 
ations, 

VINCA PUSILLA. 

V. parviflora, Roxh, FL Ind, it. p, 1. 

A small erect annual, common iu the East 
ladies, stem smooth. Applied in India as 
an external stimulant in. lumbago,— 
O^Sbmtglmmg, p. 448; 


VINCA ROSEA. Unw. ; Rox^. 

Cartharanthus roaeus, Don» 

Madagasotir Periwinkle, flattan jot, Hiirn*. 

Gul-tiringi, Brno. Billa gannerii, Tel. 

A native of China, Cochin-China, commoa 
in Indian gardens, with large rose coloured 
flowers. 

VINCETOXTCUM CANESCENI3. Dnb. 

V. vulgare. Ra>m. Sch. | Tranna of RAvr. 

Not uncommon in parts of the western Pun- 
jab Himalaya from .5000 to 9500 feet. In 
some places the natives commend its kbush- 
bo (perfume), which is really a rank heavy 
smell given out when it is bruised. — Dr.J.L. 
Sfewnrt. 

VINDHYA. A range of mountains which 
runs south and north between .and 28'* 
N. L-, from the neighbourhood of Ahraeda- 
bad towards the b.anks of the Jumna, near 
Delhi. Running from the gulf of Cambay 
north-easterly towards the Ganges, the range 
separates Hindustan proper from southern 
India, and forma the northern boundary of 
the valley of the Nerbudda river, extend- 
ing from Guzerat on the W. to the basin 
of the Ganges on the E.. and comprised 
between the 22nd .and 25th p.arallels of 
latitude. The average height 1,500 to 2,060 
ft. Chumpaneer, 22° 34', 73° 41’ ; 2,500-ft. ; 
Crest of Jam Ghaut, 2,300 ft. ; Mountain' 
in Bhopal. 2,500 ft. ; Chindwarra^ 2,100 ft. 
and Patclimaree, vaguely stated to be '^5.000 
ft, ; but this is probably an exaggeration ; 
Dokgur, stated to be 4,800 ft. ; PuttaSunka,. 
and Chonra Doo, the higfiest, conjectured at 
5,000 ft. ; Amarkantak, a jungly table land 
computed to be 3,463 ft- ; Leela. a summit ini 
Lanjhee hills, 21*^55', 80* 25', 2,500 ft. 
another of the same hills, in 21° 40', 80° 35',. 
2,400 ft. Tho chain forms the southern 
buttress of the plateau of Malw.ab, Bhopal, 
etc. In the Saugor and Nerbudda territories 
its crest is but the brow of this table land ; 
but in the western |>art it rises a few hun- 
dred feet above fhe high land on its northern 
side. The passes that have been made over 
this range are, for the most part, bad. I’he geo- 
logical formations are granitic and sandstone, 
overlaid by trap rock. The Vindhya moun* 
tains asthey extend across Centralindia, throw 
out branches behind Agra and Delhi to the 
north. The Vindhya mountain chain is also 
called Bindh, and holds an important^ posi>» 
tion both in the mythology and geography off ^ 
India. According to some authorities they are 
called Bindbya, because they appear to obstruoll". 
the progress ot the sun. The course of the 
Nerbudda (Narmada) river indicates the 
direction of the principal range, but the* 
mountainous tract called Bindhya 8pr6ads^ 
much more widely, meeting the Ganges in. 
several places to the north, and stretchine 
8X ^ 
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'«eroB^ tlie country in such a manner as 
to form the base of an irregular triangle, 
the two other sides of which are the Coro- 
mandel and Malabar chains. Connected 
with the western limits of the Vindhya 
range, by a curved line of hills, are the 
Aravalli mountains, which stretch almost to 
Delhi and serve as a barrier between Central 
India and the western desert. The eastern 
portion of the Vindhya chain is a spreading 
table-land from which spurs descend to the 
north and south, tho latter separating the 
different valleys of Orissa. The table-land 
of Chota Nagpur averages 3,000 feet ; atid 
w.estwards near Sirgnjah is higher. Ilazarl- 
bagh is about 1,800 feet, and Parisiiath 
hill on the east is about 4500 feet ; the 
most easterly spurs approach the Ganges 
at Jlonghyr, Bhaghulpur and RHjmahal. 

ProfessorMax Muller is of opinion that when 
the Arian tribes immigrated into the north 
of India, they came as a warrior people — van- 
quishing, destroying and subjecting the savage 
and despised inhabitants of those countries. 
But that, in the countries south of the Viiid- 
hya, their entry was in the way of colonization, 
and instead of introducing their own Sanscrit 
language* they adopted those of the southern 
nations — rehned and improved them till they 
^ven rivalled the Sanscrit in perfection, though 
there remain up to the present day, in some 
parts of the interior of the peninsula, savage 
tribes never reached by the superior civiliza- 
tion of the Arian. But, although the Arian 
conquerors seem to have crushed and extin- 
guished the great mass of the aboriginal inha' 
bitants in the north of India, yet some of the 
earlier inhabitants of India, who were con- 
sidered by the brahmins as impure and un- 
worthy to partake of their religious sacrifices, 
found a refuge in the thick forests of the 
mountain districts, and in the countries south 
of the Vindhya range, while it is not un- 
likely that some of them trere tolerated by 
the brahmins, so as to remain in a state of 
slavery, constituting the class of Sudras, to 
whom though they were not considered as 
twice-born, like the three other classes, some 
few civil rights were conceded, and to whom in 
latter days even a brahminical origin was at- 
tributed, Geologically, few parts of India have 
excited more interest and attention than the 
districts adjoining the Nerbudda river, the 
great thickness of i^dstones and associated 
beds* which form dw mass of the Vindhya 
range, being the most Btriking and remarkable 
feature in that country. There is a great fault- 
ing, accompanied by much disturbance me- 
chanical and by much alteration chemically 
(more e^dally to the south of this fault,) 
iu the rocks which pass along the xnain line 


of the Nerbudda valley, along the continuation 
eastward of this line down the valley of the 
Soane, and thence across Bebar, where the 
continuation of the same rocks form the Kur- 
ruckpoor hills. It is considered a high proba- 
bility that this line of dislocation was con- 
tinued to the eaut by north, up or towards 
the valley of Assam ; its main direction being 
E. 15^ to 18® N., corresponding with tho 
main direction of the Vindhya range and the 
Ivhasiii hill range.- South of this dislocation 
the great group of sandstones, shales, <kc., 
forming the Vindhya hills, is almost entirely 
absent, unless the highly metamorphosed rocks 
there seen be the continuation downwards *of 
the same series greatly altered. This great 
.group is altogether of a dillerent character and 
of a more ancient epoch than the beds associ- 
ated with the coals of Bengal ainl of Central 
India, — the latter resting quite luiconform- 
ably on the former. Mr. Oldham gave the 
name Vindiiyan to this great group, being 
best seen in the well exposed scarps of tho 
Vindhyan range ; and to the subdivisions in 
ascending order, the names Kymore, llewah 
and Bnndair ; but he applied these names only» 
provisionally, as he thought it possible tlmt 
the Kewah limestone and Bunduir sandst<»iie 
are only repetitions of the Soane valley lime- 
stone and sandstone produced by faulting, 
nesting uitconformaVdy upon the Vindhya for- 
mation, there is a considerable thickness of 
sandstones, shales and coals, in Central India 
much disturbed aiid traversed by trap dykes. 
The total thickness of this group in this 
district exceeds some thousand feet. In these 
beds occur numerous fossil plants, which 
thoroughly identify these rocks with the coal- 
groups of Bui'dwan, of Hazareebaugh and of 
Cuttack. Taking it as proved that the strata 
at Kotah, from which the fish and Saurian re- 
mains had been obtained, are the same with 
those of Kamptee near Nagpore, the strong 
Permian analogies of the Samians (Brachyops) 
ought nut to be overlooked, llie Vindhya 
mountains form the soutlmrn limit, of Hindo- 
stan, but, beyond them, separated by the deep 
valley of the Nerbudda, is a parallel chain 
called Injadri or Satpura, which must be 
crossed before we reach the next natural divi- 
sion in the valley of the Tupti. This small 
tract is low, but the rest of the Dekhaii is 
almost entirely occupied by a table laud of 
triangular form about the level of that of 
Central India. 

The Viiidyan languages, and particularly 
the Gond, have a closer agreement with . the 
Karnataka and Tuluva, and even with the 
Kodagu and Todava, than with the adjaben.t 
Telu^. This is seen in the forms of many 
common Dravidian roots and particlels. (Sondi 
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Las also some special affinities witli ancient 
Tamil. It is probable thet the Telngu and 
Marathi have spread inland from the east and 
west into the upper basiii of the Godavery, 
nrid thus cut off the ancient connection be- 
tween the Gondi and the Karnataka and the 
Malayalam, which prevails throughout the rest 
of the belt to Cape Comorin. The main por- 
tion of the south Dravidian land is occupied by 
three populous nations speaking as many 
dialects. — Willimis Story of Nala,p. 220. 
The British World in the East^ Ritchie, vol. i. 
p. 6. Hind, Th. vol. p. 302. Prof Max Muller, 
Rep* Brit. Ass, 1847, p. 330. Elpliimtone's 
History of India, p 3. Dr. Oldham. 

VINDHYA SARAS. See Manasarovara 
Lake. 

VINDRA-VANA, in the forests of Vin^ra, 
in which were placed many temples sacred to 
Kaniya, is on the Yamuna, a few miles above 
Mathura. A pilgrimage to this temple is in- 
dispensable to the true votary of Krishna. 

VINDUSARA, or Biinbasara, son and suc- 
cessor of Chandragupta, to whose court a 
second Greek embassy was sent either by 
Seleucus or by his son Antiochus Sotor. The 
ambassador Daimachas was considered by 
Strabo the most lying of all the Greek histo- 
rians of India. Vindusara died R. C. 263, and 
was succeeded by his son A.soka, — Thomaf 
Prinsep, 

VINEGAR. 

Khull. All. Rssig sanre, Cter. 

Tsu, Chin. Sirka, Guz. Hind. Teus. 

Azyn, Hut. Ace to, It. 

Azyn zur, „ Acido acetico, „ 

Acetic acid, Eno. Acetnm, Lat. 

Acetylic acid, „ Aciduui acetico ni, ,, 

Pyroligneous acid, ,, Chuka, Malkat.. 

Acetous acid, ,, Vinagre, Poijt. Span. 

Acid of vinegar, „ Ukzna, Kus. 

Essence of „ „ Ganchica, Sans. 

•Spirit of ,, ,, ICisel, Sax: 

Vinaigre, i\i. Kadidia, Stngii, 

Acide acetique, ,, Kadi, T^m. 

Essig, Ger. Pulla milUi, Tel. 

Vinegar is an impure acetic acid, of which 
several varieties are known in commerce, such 
as wine, malt, sugar, toddy, Ike. vinegar. 
It is e^terfsively employed for pickling, in 
domestic cookery, <kc. Acetic acid is the 
volatile principle, -to the presence of which, 
diluted with variable proportions of water, 
vinegar owes its aroma and pungency. This 
acid exists, read^y formed, in notable quan- 
tity in certain plants, as Sambucus niger 
or Black elder, Phoenix dactylifera or Date 
tree, and Rhus typhenus. It may be readily 
generated by the fermentation of various 
vegetable and animal substances, especially 
the former. For commercial purposes it is 
made from certain vegetable and spirituous 
infusions, as those of the grape, malt^and 
the sugar-cane j but any vegetable infusiom 


.pable of yielding alcohol will also, when ex- 

sed to the necessary conditions, fiirnish 
vinegar. In most cases, and indeed whenever 
vinegar is manufactured on a large scale, and 
the vinous or alcoholic fermentation precedes 
the acetous, the vinegar is formed entirely at 
the expense of the alcohol. In India vine- 
gar is obtaineS from the Dolichos iinifforus, 
but is also made from the sediment of 
palm wine or toddy, and is coloured artificially. 
The juice of the Gomuti palm, Arenga 
saccharifera, put into a jar for five days, is 
converted into excellent vinegar, equal in 
strength to that produced by the vinous 
fermentation of Europe. Large quantities of 
the palmyra toddy are converted into vinegar 
ill Ceylon, and used for pickling gherkins, 
limes, the undeveloped leaves of the cocoa-nut 
and palmyra trees, and other substances. 
It is also prepared from the toddy of the cocoa- 
nut palm. The toddy is collected in fine 
weather, put into jars, and kept covered for a 
month ; it is then strained and replaced in the 
same jars, villi the addition of a little Chili 
pe[>per (Capsicum frutescens) commonly call- 
ed Bird pepper ; a small piece of ghorkah, 
fruit of the Gamboge tree, the red sort of which 
is to be preferred, being most acid, and the 
pod of the Ilyperanthera moringa. At the 
expiration of five weeks or a month, it becomes 
very excellent vinegar. The vinegar obtained 
from sugar-cane juice is generally a poor Stuff, 
and does not contain more than two per cent, 
of acetic acid, but at some places it is made 
well, especially at Delhi, and really excellent 
at Peshawar, made from grapes; quite fit for 
table use. Acetic acid can be distilled from 
vinegar, but the common country vinegar of 
the bazar generally contains only a very smaB 
portion of acetic acid, often not more than 
2 per cent. If ten measures be taken of vine- 
gar, it should be distilled till nine have passed 
over, — Powell llandbooh, v. 1, p. 312 ; Faulks 
ner ; McCulloch Commercial Dictionary ; 
Royle Materia Medica ; O'Shaughnessy ; Eng^ 
Cyc, Tenneni Ceylon, 

VINGORLA. A seaport on the western 
coast of India in lat. 15”53’ and long. 72®27*. 

VINHO. Port. Wine. 

VINJANHORA. Hind. Asparagus race- 
mosa. 

VINO. It. Sp. Wine. 

VINTIN, a Portuguese coin formerly cur- 
rent at Goa, containing 15 basaraco of 2 reis 
each . — SimmonTs Diet. 

VINUM. Lat. Wine. Vinum adustum* Lat. 
Brandy. 

VIOLA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Violaceae. There are almost 19 species 
known of the genus Viola. The roots of 
most of the violet tribe have an acrid 
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immeoiM taste, and have emetic properties, 
&ad in Europe V. arvensLs, cauina, odorata, 
aud tricolor are so used. Tlie “Akukira*’ 
and Banafsha plants of Kaghaii are species 
of Viola I V. distans and V. serpens are of the 
Khassya, V* glaucescensis of the peninsula, Y. 
odorata is of Europe, Siberia, aniKJhina, V. pa- 
trinii is of Siberia and the Neilgherries, V. rox- 
burghiaua is of Bengal, and V. Wightiana in 
of the Peninsula. Viola hirta, lactea, and lutea, 
are other species. y.ciuerea,i^oid5‘, grows in the 
plains, TranS'lndus, aud in the Sait llatige, and 
several species are found in the Himalaya up 
to 10.000 feet, perhaps the commonest being 
V. serpens. WalL The plant of this and other 
species is found in the bazar, and considered 
diaphoretic and aperient. Viola patriiiii is 
found in Hazara. A dark dowered variety has 
a particularly line sceiit. 

VIOLA ODORATA. W, 

Behiias^'j. Arau. Sweet Violet. Kno. 

March Violet. Kno. Bauafaha. Hind. Pjius. 

This plant in the dry tstate is sold iti ail In- 
dian bazars, and is prescribed in infusion by tiie 
hakims aaadiaphoretic in the treutiiientof fever. 
It nauseates slightly, owing to its containing a 
■very minute quantity of the principle termed 
viuliuii) closely resembliiigtheemetineon which 
depend the virtues of the ipecacuanha of Bra- 
zil. • The Viola odorata, as sold in the bazar, 
has d*y, thready, fibrous roots, a pale yellow 
colour, knotty, .some as thick as a quill. The 
leaves Are heart-shaped ; {lowers blue. The 
entire plant retains slightly the delightfully 
sweet smell characteristic of this tuibe. Un- 
der rhe name of Bekh- banafsha, or violet root, 
and having precisely the smell of the fresii 
flower of V. odorata, the well known ’‘unis 
root” or Iris fiorentiaua is also sold in the bazar. 
Excellent isHue peas are made from this root. 
The root of this violet separated from the plant 
and reduced to powder, proves emetic in doses 
of from two to four drachms made into a de- 
coction by boiling water. The emetic opera- 
tion is preceded by much nausea, and is often 
followed by purging. Dr. O’Shaughnessy 
preferred a»s an emetic the Crinuiu tuxicarium. 
Several species of violet possess simiLar proper- 
ties. Hoyle has figured three Himalayan spe- 
cies, V. serpens, Y. reniformis, and V. kniia- 
wureusis, the first of which is found in Mus- 
sooree, the second on the Choor mountain, the 
last in Kuna wur. The sweet scented violet re- 
quires a good rich soil, shelter from the sun and 
plenty of water. T hey, are best grown in pots, 
rei^uire to be modera^y shaded, the aioruiug 
sun being sufficmipt for them : must be 
protected from .tittf'Aot winds, and divided 
out into sm^Uli^ches when transplanted. 
The white viato- is not known in the south- 
ern part of but in England the finest arc 
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generally found in calcareous soils ; in India 
the violet seldom blossoms if grown in garden 
beds. — Riddell. O' mhaufjlnmey •page 208. 
Joffrty. 

VIOLA SUFFHUTICOSA. syn. of loni- 

dium sntlVuticosuni, Ging, 

VIOLA TKlOOLOlt. Heartsease or Pan- 
sy, lloweis vary much in size ; some only are 
odorous. The colours are, as its name indi- 
cates, mixed and numerous, being from deep 
purple and yellow to bine and white, crimson, 
tkc. In Euro[)e tbisfiower has been brought to 
great perfection from the mode of continual 
ofi’sets. The fiowers are liOt generally scent- 
ed, but some are found so on the Neilgherry 
biiJ.s. Tlie seed should betaken as soon as the 
seed vessels appear nmnd and full ; they may 
be dried in the house and the seeds preserved; 
if lelt on the plant the capsules dry and open 
of themselves, fresii plants springing np from 
the seed that drops out. Hequires a light 
loamy vegefc.ible soil. — Riddell. 

VIOLA CK.E. Lindley^ the Violet tribe of 
plants, of o genera, 9 species, viz. 6 Viola ; 1 
Jonidium ; 2 Alsodeia. ^Sub Order Si'uvage- 
sieie, Lindl. 

VIOLK>f WUUZEL. Geu. Orris root. 

VIOLIN. Enc. 

Viooleu. I>iJT. ! Violiui.' It. 

Violon^. Fii. Violiues. Sr. 

Violiueii. OiiK. 

A stringed musical instrument. 

VI P E N 1, Ta m. a Ceylon tree which grows 
to fourteen inches in diameter, and from 
twelve to lifteeii feet high. It is used for boat- 
work and house furniture. — Ceylon. 

VI FERINE SNAKES form the ti.ird sub- 
order of the Ophidia or poisonous snakes, and 
the genera and .species of the E. Indies may 
be thus shown : — 

3. Sub order Viper ine Snakes. 

1. FlT-Yll*KliS, CltOTALlO/H:. 
Triiiieresaurus 

„grHniineus, ShaiVt Eastern part of Asia. 

„ erylhrurus, Caul, Bengal, China, Siam, Java. 
„ cariiiatiis, Gray, Sikkim, Bengal, Rafugooii. 
„ purpiiieiis, Gray, Penang, Singapore. 

„ anuinallensis, Gthr^ Anamallay Hilis. 

„ muiiticola, Glhr, Nepal, Sikkim. 

„ Wiigleri, iSr/iley, Malayan peninsula, 

„ strigatus, G/ uy, Neilgherries, Deccan. 

„ trigonocephalus, Merr, Ceylon. 

„ mucrosquamatus, Cctnt, Assam. 

Peltopeior rnacrolepis, Reddome^ Anamallay. 
Calloselasina rhodostoiua, ReinWt Siam. 
HaJys blomlioffii, Roie; Japan, Formosa. 

„ pallasii, Glhr, Tartary. 

„ Limalayanus, Gthry Tibet. 

. ellioti, Jerdf Neilgherries* 

flypuiilc nepa, LuDh Ceylon, Southern India* 
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II. ViPEES, VlPEEIDiE. 

Daboia russellii,/S4at^) Cayluu, S. India. Him- 
alayas. 

Ecliis carinata, Sckneid, Southern India. 

— Gunthers Meptihs* See Keptiles. 

VIR or Bir. Sanso. man, the Latin Vir. Bir* 
baui, the term amongst the Jat for a man’s 
own wife. A femmo couverte. 

VIIIA. See Hindu. 

VIKABHADRA, or Ehra badra, amongst 
the hindoos, a terrible being, created by Siva 
for the pur[)ose of destroying tl»e sacrifice of 
Dakslia. His image stands in the temples of 
the Grama-devata, is by some called ail avatar. 
As son 4»f Siva, he is fabled to have been pro- 
duced front thejalra, or plaited locks of that 
deity, which he cut off and threw, on the 
ground in a moment of frenzy, on Jeai ning the 
•leath of Suti, caused by the curse of Daksha. 
Yira Bhudraimmedialely attacked Dakshaand 
cut off his head, which fell into the fire pre- 
pared for a sacrifice and was burnt. He is 
represented armed v?ith various instruments 
of destruction; and the representations of him 
are usually seen with the head of a gout (with 
which that of Dakslia was replaced on his 
body) near them, or accompanied by a human 
figure with a gout's head. — Cole. Myth. Hind, 
p. 74. See Dakslia, Parvati. 

^ VIRADH A GUPTA. See Kabul. 

' VIUaKTA, aclassof theDadhu Panthi sect 
of hindoos. They go bare-headed and have 
but one garment and one water pot. 

VIKA BUKKA RAYA. See Sayaua Ach- 
aryu. 

VI HA DAM A. See Inscriptions, Junagurh. 
VIRAGI, a hindoo religious devotee, who 
takes the name from the Sanscrit words ** vi’' 
privative, and rag'' desire. 

VIRAGI NAGA. See JSTaga. 

VIKAGU. Tam. Hannala ruta. 

VIRAJ, The primeval being, represented 
under a form half male, half female. The term^ 
is sometimes applied tu tSiva and Parvati ; 
but where gods meet gods at every step, it is 
impossible to decide which of them was the 
primeval being, Mr. Colebrooke informs us 
that the primeval being felt no delight, there- 
fore man delights not when alone. He wished 
the existence of another, and instantly became 
such as is man and woman in mutual embrace. 
He caused this, his own self, to fall iu twain, 
and tl)|as became a husband and wife ; there- 
lure was this body, so separated, an imperibet 
moiety of himself. This blank, therefore, is 
completed by woman : he approached her, and 
thus were hutnau beings produced, &c., <ko. — 
Cole. Myth. Hind. p. iOO. See Brahmadica, 
Saras wati. 

VIRAJ AJl 1— JasminuiDi DouI$e ja|' 

mine. * 
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t VfRAKTA. See Viragi, Dadbu Panthi. 

VIR AMPILA. Tam. Malayal. The Jack- 
wood tree, Artocarpus integrifolia, of great 
value iu consequence of its fruit. In Ceylou 
it supports the pepper- vine. In many places 
it is found two feet and a half iu diameter, 
and from thirty to thirty’five feet high. In 
Canara this w ood was preferred by Tipu sultan 
for the Grab veesels built at Honore, his « 
naval depot. Iu Ceylon, at Point de Qalle, 
it is used by furniture-makers for chairs, 
couches, *kc., for which purpose it answers 
well, and, if polished with care, its brilliant 
colour is superior to that of mahogany. Wheu^ 
worked and cut down it is yellow, but turns 
dark and improves by age. — AVye, M. cfc. G* 
VIRANA^’G. Sans. Andropogoii murica- 
tus, Ueiz. 

VlRA'SAlVA, a sect of hindoo worsbip- 
persof the god Siva. They are divided into two 
;»ects : one seini-brahminical or high church, 
called A’ra’dhyu ; the other is aiiti-brahmiiii- 
cal, and is called Jaugain. The A’ra’dbya 
claim to be descendants of saivite brahiuins, 
and between them and the Smarts brahmans 
there is a certain dcgreeof reluctant intercourse 
founded upon the rites of initiation (upauaya- 
nani) which both parties use. — Brown's Essay 
on the Creed, Customs, and Literature of the 
(jams, p . 2. 

VIKA SEKAKA. See Inscriptions, Juuir, 
Karli. 

ViUATARA, also Virataraiig. Sans. Cus- 
cu.s root, Andropogoii muricatus, lidz. 
VIRAYARMA. See Inscriptions. 
VIRDATI. See Timor Liiut. 

VJREY. Tam. A Ceylon tree which grows 
to about twenty inches in diameter and twelve 
feet high. It has a very handsome, hard wood, 
and produces a mealy seed, which the poorer 
natives eat as a substitute for rice. — Edye 
Cet/lon. 

VIRIGE CHETTU.Tel. Cordiasebestena, 
Linn. 

VIRIKA, amongst the Canarese race ofMy- 
sore and in the Southern Mahrattacountry,tlie^ 
ghost or evil spirit of unmarried or unchaste 
persons, or of those who have met a vio* 
lent death. They are appeased by offerings. 
VI RK, See Jat, Jet, Jut. 

VIRTRIUOLO BLO. It. Blue stone. 
VIRUGADU, or Irugudu. Tel. Dalbergia 
latifulia, 

VIRUM.also Vachira^kallu.'rAM. Diamond* 

VJS, orViss, orPusseree, an Indian weight. 
The Burmese viss or picktha is 140 tolas, iOO 
ticals, 40 pollams or 3 catties, = 31bs. 2oz. ; 
8 viss, therefore, make a mauiid of 25 lbs. The 
viss, however, varies iu diiOferent localities ; in 
Trichinopoly, it is 3 lbs. ; iu Musalipatam, 
3’515 lbs.; in some other places it is muck 
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more. Visary is a name in the Madras preai* 
d^cy for tlie vis — Simmotid's Diet 

ViSAGUL. Sing. Bezoar. 

VISAKHADATTA. See Kabnl. 

VIS A LA. See Siirya-vansn, Topes. 

VISCUM ALBUM. Z. 

Mistletoe, Gno. | Jan^, Kachan. 

Banda, Hind. Ahalii, 

Bhangra, Kakbangof SuTi»ii:J. 

Bambal, Kachan. Kingiof „ 

Wahal, ^ »i 1 Turapani of Tr. Indus. 

This.partisite occurs in many places at from 
3,600 to 9,000 feet in the Punjab Himalaya 
lip to the Indus, and in the Siiliman Range, 
The plant is of popular interest as having been 
connected with Druidical superstitions. But 
the mistletoe of the Druids was exclusively 
that found upon the oak, and was, possibly, so 
much valued because of its rarity, for its 
appearance on that tree is now so rare that 
many persons have believed the mistletoe of 
the Druids either to have been some other 
plant, or to have had no real existence. Honig- 
berger states that it is given in enlarge- 
ment of the spleen, in cases of wound, tu- 
mour, diseases of the ear, &c. The fruit is 
covered with a viscid pulp, and is made by 
the Italians, and in Herefordshire, into a kind 
of bird lime ; and as it is a favourite food of 
the large or Missel Thrush, it is thought to 
have given rise to the proverb, ‘Turdus malum 
sibi cacat,* The seeds in germination seem to 
offer an exception to a general law that the 
radicle of the embryo shoots downwards, 
and the plumule upwards ; for the radicle 
of mistletoe invariably turns itself down 
upon the body to which it is attached, 
whatever may be the position of the siirface 
of that body with re.spect to the earth. For 
instance, if a cannon hall, to which mistletoe 
seeds are glued on all sides, he suspended by 
a cord some distance from the earth, both the 
upper and under .seeds, as well as those at the 
Bides, all direct their radicle to the surface of 
the ball. This property ensures tboir growing 
upon the branches of tree.s, to whatever side 
they may happen to stick. In fixing itself up- 
on a branch, the embryo of the mistletoe 
curves its radicle down upon the bark, and 
then adheres firmly to it, and it is a twelve- 
month before the pi umn le begi ns to extend th is 
may be to give the radicle time to pierce the 
bark and introduce itself below the liber, 
where it expands and acts the part of a root, 
by attracting thence the fluids which are neces- 
sary for the support of the parasite. It is 
not a little remarkable that in the structure 
of its ovary, this plant and' others of its order, 
should offer the singular fact of the ovule not 
existing at the time of impregnation, nor ap- 
pearing till from six weeks to two months later. 
Be. Wight gives Viscum coralloides, moni* 
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liforme, orbiculatum, rarnosissimmii.— •2>rs. 

Witjht. Tc, J. L. Stewart Eng, Cyc. 

VISCUM MONOICUM. 

Kiichila k« mnlung. Hind. 

It was accidently discovered in 1836 that 
the Viscum found on the Niix vomica trees Of 
Ctittack possessed all the properties of the sup- 
porting tree. In 1837 Lieut. Kittoe, then 
at Cuttack, received information of the exist- 
ence of a parasite on the Nnx vomica trees 
which the natives held to be an elttremely 
powerful narcotic and poisonous in small doses, 
and they n.sed it in the treatment of agues and 
rheumatism. Mr. Kittoe having procured 
specimens of the leaves, sent them to Dr, 
O’Sbaughnessy for experiment. Given in three 
grain doses to dogs and kids, tetanic spasms 
set in in the course of from five minutes to a 
quarter of an hour, recurring at intervals, and 
proving fatal by fixing the diaphragm and 
causing a.<»phyxia. — O^Sh, p. 375. 

VISENIA VELUTINA. W. Ic. 

Kiedelia velutina, DC. 

Gloasosperrmim velutinum, Wall. 

Visenia iimbellata, Jilain. IV 7c. 

A considernble tree of Sumatra, Java and 
Mauritius, of great beauty, with rose coloured 
flowers and velvety leaves. It was introduced 
from Sumatra into the Calcutta Garden by 
Dr. Wallicli. — Voigt Dr. Gleghorn in M, E, 
J. R. 

VISEIIWA. The name of a usurper with 
whom commenced a line of fourteen princes, 
who held the sceptre for about 500 years, and 
the last of whom was depo.sed in a manner 
analogous to that which had first put the 
dynasty \n possession of the throne. — Trav. 
of a Hindoo. 

VISH. Hind. Ativasa, Tel. Aconitum 
ferox, Wall. Cat., also any poison, and 
variously pronounced bis, bish. The Sanscrit 
ayn. Ati visba, is from ati “very,*’ and 
visha “ poison.” Wallich applies the term to a 
pipecies of Betula which he states to be an 
antidote to poison, and in likfe manner the 
word nirvisha “ an antidote,” has been given 
to some kinds of aconite. But the Telugu. 
word is always understood as designating an 
active poison, which is the character of the 
vish, bish, or bikh of upper India. — Hoyle, 
Roxh. iii. 57. O'Shaughnessy, 155, 168. Elliot 

VISHA. The poison ordeal. If theaccus* 
ed person swallow it with impunity he is 
innocent. Another ordeal is the kusfaa, or 
drinking of holy water. 

VISHA-AL. Maleal. Embelia ribes, 
Burm. Roxh, 

VISHABUDDI. Tel. 

Sida acuta, Bubh. | Sida lanceolata. 

Boddi is a name of Bivea, Visba is poison, 
referring apparently to a poisonous Convol- 
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vulaceotts plant. Brbwii refers to a Meiiisper- 
maceouB plant, Auamirta ? sent from Gnntur 
to the Ezhibitiou of 1859, 

VISHAK;ALLU, and Pamu Kallu, also 
Telukallu. Tam. Bezoar. The terms mean res- 
pectively poison stone, snake stone, and scor- 
pion stone. 

VISHA KANDRIKELU. Tel. Kahdrika 
means lot of land or portion of a village 
granted free of rent.” — Br, 1 59. 

VISUAL. Tam. Embelia ribes, Burm. 
VISHALA, also Indravaruni. Sans. Cucii- 
mis colocynthis. Colocyntli. 

VISHAMA KONDANARU. Tkl. Sanse- 
viera Roxburghii, BchulL 

VISHAMANDALA. Sans. Visha mungali/ 
also Visha neduraku. Tel. Visha munghe. 
Tam. Crinura ashiticurn, Willde. Herb, 
VISHA POGALU. Tel. Poisonous vapours. 
VISHNU is the second person in the triad 
or trimurti of hindu deities, and is worshipped 
as the supreme being by about sixty millions 
of the people of India. He is a personifica- 
tion of tlio preserving power, and his sect- 
arian worshippers, called vaishuava, are more 
numerous than all the others. He has on 
nine occasions assumed hurnun and other 
shapes (styled avatar), and lias yet to appear 
in his last sliape, that of a white horse. Of 
his avatar in human shape may be named 
Rama, Krishna, Buddha, and Kalki. Vishnu 
is also called Hari, and it is under this name 
that his votaries call together the brahminy 
kites, Haliaetus poudicerianus, to feed them 
with portions of animal food. Vishnu is a 
personification of the sun, or conversely the 
sun is a type of him ; this character, as well 
as that of time, he shares with Brahma and 
Siva. In hindu mythology every thing is, indeed, 
the sun : but Vishnu is sometimes the earth ; 
he is also water, or the fluid and humid princi- 
ple generally. Hence he is air, he is also space, 
and his colour is blue, its apparenc tint. In 
pictures, Vishnu’s ethereal character is indi- 
cated by mounting him, as his vahan, on a garu- 
da composed of the eagle and the man. Im- 
ages and pictures of Vishnu either represent 
him in his own person, or in that of any of his 
avatara or incarnations, and these pictures 
may generally be distinguished from those 
of other deities by a shell chank and a 
wheel or disc, called a chakra. When whirl- 
ed by Vishnu, the chakra has a sharp edg^, 
and irresistible fire flames from its periphery. 
Two other attributes appertain generally to 
Vishnu ; these are the gadha, a mace or club, 
and the padma, or lotus, though these last are 
oftener seen in the hand of his avatara than 
in tl^ose of Vishnix himself. Vishnu, regard- 
ed m time, corresponds with the Flonis of 

Ejgybt, llie legends of his sleeping, awaking,! 
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and turning on his side, evidently allude to 
tbe sun at the solstices ; also to the pheno- 
mena of the overflow and receding of the 
Ganges, so similar to that of the Nile iu 
Egypt. On the 1 Ith day (sometimes ori the, 
14th, which is the day of the full moon,) of 
the bright half of the lunar month Eartica, 
Vishnu is fabled to arise from his slumber of 
four months. A festival is held in honour of ‘ 
this day, and at an auspicious moment, astro- 
logically determined, Vishnu is awakened by 
this incantation or mantra : “ The clouds 

are dispersed, the full moon will appear in 
perfect brightness, and I come in hope of ac- 
quiring purity to offer thee fresh flowers of 
the season ; awake from thy long slumber, 
awake ! Lord of worlds.” During his four 
months* repose, and when it is just half over, 
Vishnu is supposed to turn himself on his 
side on the 11th of the bright half of the 
month Bhadra. This is a coincidence with 
the allegories i>f the Egyptian Ilorus. Vishnu 
is the second-named of the. trimurti or hin- 
dii triad, and the preserving spirit of the 
supreme deity Bralim. This god is repre- 
sented of a black or blue colour, with four 
.arms, in which he holds a club, to show that 
he punishes the wicked ; the chank, or wreath- 
ed shell, blown on days of nqoicin^, and at 
periods of worship ; the chakra or discus, the 
emblem of liis universal domination ; and the 
lotus, or water-lily, the type of his creative 
power. He is variously described : sometimes 
seated on a throne of the sacred lotus, with 
his favourite wife, Lakshmi, in his arms, or 
standing on a lotus pedestal between his two 
wives, Lakshmi and Satyavama ; at others 
reclining on a leaf of tliat flower, or on the ser- 
pent Auanta, or eternity, floating on the sur- 
face of the primeval waters ; or riding on Qa- 
ruda (liis celestial vahan or vehicle^ which is 
represented as a youth with the wings and „ 
beak of a bird. No sanguinary sacrifices ara 
oflfered to Vishnu. He is considered as a 
household god, and is extensively worship- 
ped. His wives are Lakshmi, the goddess 
of fortune and beauty, and Satyavama. Of 
the various incarnations of this deity, on» 
is mentioned in an ancient legend relating to 
the destruction of the city of Mahabalipooram, 
or the Seven Pagodas on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, by an earthquake and inundation, dur- 
ing an early period of hindu history. It is 
stated that Hirinacheren, a gigantic princo 
or demon, rolled up the earth into a shape- 
less mass, and carried it down to the abyss, 
whither Vishnu followed him in the shape of 
a hog, killed him with his tusk, and replaced 
the earth in its original position.” A 
portion of the magnificent ruins of that city and 
pagodas are now covered by the sea: other 
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mrts of them (the sculpture of which are still 
many places very little injured by the lapse 
of ages or the effect of the elements,) extend 
over a space of several miles. One of the cav- 
ern temples, now used as a place of worship, 

; is said to contain a fine figure of Vishnu in 
the Varaha avatar. In this avatar Yishnu 
appears in the person of a courageous and vir- 
• tuous prince, the son of the puissant sovereign 
of Hindustan (whose capital, A yodhya, is said 
to have extended over a space of forty miles,) 
to punish a monstrous giant,. Havana, who then 
reigned over Lanka or the islaiid of Ceylon. 
Havana, like the tyrants <if the preceding 
avatars, according to one version, had obtained 
his power by his piety. Acording to another, 
the mode of Havanas acquirement of power 
exoneratos Brahma and im[)lic;»tes Siva in a 
manner difficult to account for beyond the 
charmed pale of hindu mythology. Havana, 
to propitiate Siva, cut off nine of his ten heads, 
and about to decapitate the tenth, when 
Siva (Mahadeo), moved by such extraordinary 
devotion, demanded to know his wishes, ple'ig- 
ing himself unreservedly to grant them. Hav- 
ana demanded immortality, universal domi- 
nion, the linga. and Parvati. These were, in 
consequence of Siva’s pleilge, bestowed : but 
.as that god happened to be seized with a mo- 
mentary uxorious fit, he wss unwilling to part 
with the lovely source of all his torment and 
all his bliss; so be prevailed on Vishnu to 
obtain (which that deity had a happy facility 
in doing) by stratagem, what he himself could 
not withhold. Vishnu, in disguise, succeeded ; 
anti Parvati, after purifying; herself liy austeri- 
ties, was restored to her proper lord. Domi- 
nion and immortality, it would appear, still re- 
mained with Havana, ncconling tn descrip- 
tions of compartments said to be in the tem- 
ples of KMora, he made prisoners of all the gods, 
not excepting Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, .and 
put them ill chains. T’he other version is that 
Brahma, inconsequence of Havana’s piety, re- 
warded him with the m«»narcliy of three regions. 
Hama Chandra had also been brought up iti 
the paths of religion and virtue, and had been 
taught that one of the first duties of a prince 
was to subjugate his own passions to their 
control. When, therefore, Havana became an 
apostate from his duty to the gods, Raraa- 
chi^Mra was appointed the instrument of his 
destruction. The Grecians had their Homer ; 
to render imperishable the fame acquired by i 
their glorious combats in the Trojan war ; the 
Latins hadVirgil to sing the prowess of .ffineas, 
and the Hindus have had their Valmikl 
to immortalize the martial deeds of Rama, and 
his army of monkeys, in subduing the giant 
Havana and his hosts of many-headed mon- 
sters, %he Ramayana, one of the finest epic 
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poem.s (in.spite of its many extravagances) ex- 
tant, beautifully describes the incidents of 
Rama’.s life, and the exploits of the contending 
fi»es. The deity whose famft is thus celebrat- 
ed, is, in the pictorial representations of him, 
n.sually de><cribed as a green man, seated be- 
neath an umbrella, the emblem of sovereignty, 
on a throne : a quiver of arrows hangs at his 
back ; iu one baud he holds his destructive 
bow, and in the other a flower of the sacred 
lotus. By his side is placed Sitn, who is de- 
picted as a goddess of tratrscendent beauty, of 
a deep yellow complexion. The incarnate dei- 
ty, whose exploits are recorded by the poet 
Valmiki, is considered by Sir William Jones 
to be the same as the Diony.sos or Bacchus of 
the Greeks. This Dionysos or Bacchus, whom 
lie imagined to be Rama, the son of Cush, ia 
fabled to have invaded India and other coun- 
tries with an army of satyrs, commanded by the 
sylvan deity Pan ; and Sir William Jones con- 
cludes that this army, or probably part of it 
which he thinks may have been composed of 
hardy mountaineers, gave rise to the poetical 
tale of the feats of Rama aided b}' the heroic 
Hanuman and his host of monkeys. We shall, 
however, obtain a more consistent, as well as .a 
better under.stood comprehension of Rama, in 
considering him to have been the son of Desa- 
ratha, of the solar race, king of Ayodhya, now 
termed Oudb, a potent sovereign of Hindus- 
tan who, having been banished by his father 
iu C(m«f*qnence of the machinations of his 
queens, retired to the banks of the Goflavery, 
accompanipd by his brother Lak.shmana, and 
his wife Sita, and lived in th»* neighbouring 
forests the austere and secluded life of an as- 
cetic. But Sita having been forcibly taken from 
him by Ravnna, the king of Lanka (Crylon), 
Rama, with the aid of Sugriva. the sovereign 
of Karnata, invaded the kingdom of Havana, 
and having conquered him, placed his brother 
on the throne of Lanka iu his stead. The 
God a very is a sacred stream, and its banks 
appear to be classic ground, where the visitor 
is almost at every step reminded of the heroe.9 
of the Ramayana. Here are the temples of 
llama and Hanuman, the caves of Nasuk (nose) 
which commemorate the ungallant action of 
Lakshman in cutting off the nose of Sur- 
panukha, and the cave of Sita, round which 
Lakshtnan drew the circle with his bow, 
which in his absence she was not to averstep. 
Like the misguided bride of Blue-beard, how- 
ever, she did so ; and the war of liankft and 
the Ramayana were the consequences, kama 
is extensively worshipped, and numerous 
temples are erected to him, among which is 
the splendid one at Ramnaghtir* The second 
of Vishnu’s ten grand avatars^ or incarnations* 
was in the farm of a tortoise* and .henco 
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called tbe'Eurma avatara, the principal incl- 
d^inwhieh waa ohurning the ocean with 
tne moantain . Maodarai the huge serpent 
^ha serving as a rope to whirl the moantain 
round withal, and Vishnu, in the shape of a 
tortoise, sustained the vast load* The result 
was. fourteen precious articles, called gems, or 
chaoda ratni, (more classically Chatur desa 
ratna), and one of the fourteen was poison ; 
but, 

** To soften human illsi dread Siva drank 

The poisonous flood that stain’d his asure neck." 

It might perhaps have been more in cha- 
racter, if the preserving power had averted 
from mankind the calamities incident to the 
production of this poisonous flood, but the 
legend, which is very popular, gives the action 
to Siva or Mahadeva, whence the epithet Nila- 
kantha or blue throated, is a name of Siva. 
With the saiva sect it is now not an uncommon 
name of men, usually pronounced, as is that of 
the deity, Nilkant. It is related in the Scanda 
Furaua, that, when the whole earth was co- 
vered with water and Vishnu lay asleep on 
the bosom of Devi, a lotus arose from his 
navel, and its ascending flower soon reached 
the surface of the flood ; that Brahma sprang 
from the flower, and looking around without 
seeing any creature on the boundless expanse, 
he imagined himself the first born, Vishnu, 
otherwise called in this character, Narayana, 
with his toe in his mouth, reposes on a float- 
ing lotus leaf. This may perhaps represei^i 
a circle, and like the tail of a snake in ira ' 
mouth, in mythological language, is inter- 
preted endless ; applied to time, eternity : 
to being, eternal 

The sects of the hindoos merge into each 
other ; for, in consequence of the interposition 
ofVishuu to appease a physiological diflerence 
between Mahadeva and Parvati, or the wor- 
shippers of the Linga and Yoni, his (Vishnu’s) 
navel, says Major Moor, came to be considered 
as the same with the Yoni, thus confounding 
the yonija with the vaishriava. The vaish- 
nava sect of the present day, though nominally 
worshippers of Vishnu, are, in fact, votaries 
of deified heroes. The Goculast’ha (one branch 
of this sect) adore Krishna, while the Eama- 
nnj worship Ramachandra, Both have a^in 
branched into three sects; one of whom, 
the exclusive worshippers of Krishna, are 
deemed the only true and orthodox vaishnava; 
another joins his favorite Radha with the 
hero; a third, called radha- villabhi, adores 
Radha only, considering her as the active 
power of Vishnu. The followers of these kst 
mentioned sects have adopted the singular 
practice of presenting to their own wives the 
oblations intended for the goddess ; and those 
among them who follow the left-handed path 
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m said to ^fsqnire Iboir wires io be baked 
when attending them at their deretkm " 
A:mong the Ec^nuj some worship Bama 
only, and others both Rama and Sits ; none of 
them practice any indecent mode of worship^^, 
and they all, like the goculaat^ha, as well as 
the followers of the bhagavata, delinoftto on 
their fore-heads a double upright line Witl| 
chalk, or with sandai-wood, and a red circlet 
with red senders wood, or with turmeric and 
lime ; but the Ramanuj add an upright red 
line in the middle of the double white one. 
The saiva sect are all worshippers of Siva and 
Bbavani conjointly ; and they adore the lings, 
or compound type of this god and goddess, as 
the vaishnava do the image of Lakshmi'Nara- 
yana. There are ho exclusive worshippers of 
Siva besides the sect of naked gymiiosophists, 
called Lingi ; and the exclusive adorers of the 
goddess are the sacta sect. Major Moor- 
mentions that the indecent worship of this 
sect is most grossly so, and consists of un- 
bridled debauchery with wine and women ; 
they are held in deserved detestation ; and 
even the decent sacta followers do not make 
public profession of their tenets, nor wear 
on their foreheads the marks of their sect, 
lest they should be suspected of belong- 
ing to the other branch of it. The saiva and 
sacta delineate on their foreheads three hori- 
zontal lines with ashes obtained, if possible, * 
from the hearth on which a consecrated fire 
has been maintained ; they Udd a red circlet, 
which the saiva make of red senders, and 
which the sacta, when they avow themselves, 
mark either with saffron or with turmeric and 
borax. The Saura or Suria are true worship- 
pers of the sun ; and some of them adore the 
dormant and active energies of the planet con- 
jointly. This sect, which is not very numer- 
ous, is distinguished by the use of red sauders 
for the horizontal triple lir.e, as well as for the 
circlet on their foreheads. The left handedv 
path, or indecent mode of worship, of thd 
several sects, especially that of the sacta sect, 
is founded on^the Tantra, which are, for this 
reason, held in disesteem. The worshippers 
of Vishnu, Siva and the Sakti, are not to be 
confounded with the orthodox adorers of those 
divinities ; few brahmins of learning, if they 
have any religion at all, will acknowledge 
themselves to belong to any of the popular 
divisions of the hindu faith, although, as a 
matter of simple preference, they more eSIne- 
cially worship some individual deity as their 
cbosen or Ishta Devata. They refer alw) t6 
the Vedas, the books of law, the Patans^, hnd 
Tamtr&s, as the only ritual which they 
nise, and regard all practices not deriy^ 
from those sources as irregular and profane. 
Vishnu, aud all other of the hindoo deitiedi 
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different avatars or inoarnatioos* in 
except that of the Sacti them- 
selyea, they have their sacti (wives) or ener- 
gies of their attributes. These have again 
^ ramified into numerous names and forms. The 
great point of difference amongst the sectaries 
is as to the claims of respective deities to be re> 
garded as the First Cause. Some assert that 
as Vishnu (the preserving spirit of God) was 
sleeping on the serpent Atlanta, or eternity, 
on the face of the waters, after the annihila- 
tion of a former ‘world, a lotus sprang from 
his navel From this issued Brahma, who pro- 
duced the elements, formed the present world, 
and gave birth to the god Rudra (or Siva) the 
destroyer. He then produced the human race. 
From his head he formed the brahmins or 
priests ; from his arms, the khetri or warriors; 
from his thighs the vaisya or merchants ; and 
'from his feet the sudra or liusbandmen. If 
inquiry be made of a vaishuava, or one of the 
exclusive adorers of Vishnu, be will not fail 
of exalting the object of bis own adoration to 
the throne of the o^ne only almighty being; 
and with that view will call him Narayana, al- 
though, in fact, the name is not strictly ap- 
plicable to that being, but to his spirit, if 
such a personification can be conceived. The 
Qocuiast’ha, a branch of the vaisbnava, will 
similarly exalt Krishna, the exclusive object 
of their adoration ; and in other personages we 
are scarcely able to distinguish the persons of 
Harayana and Brahma. On the other band, 
many of the biodu sects seem to have originat- 
ed, in a great measure, out of opposition to the 
brahminical order ; teachers and. disciples are 
chosen from any class, and the distinction of 
castes is, in a great measure, sunk in the new 
one of similarity of schism. The ascetics and 
mendicants, also, in many instances, affect to 
treat the brahmins with particular contempt, 
and this is generally repaid with interest by 
the brahmins. A portion, though not a large 
one, of the populace, is still s^ttached to the 
Smarta brahmins as their spiritual guides, and 
BO far are. distinct from any of the sects; whilst 
most of the followers even of the sects pay 
the ordinary deference to the brahminical 
order, and especially evince towards the brah- 
mins of their own fellowship, of whom there 
is generally an abundance, the devotedness and 
submission which the original hindu code so 
perpetually inculcates. Excluding those hin- 
dus who may be regarded as the regular wor- 
shippers of recognised gods, the following is 
an enumeration of the several sectaries of 
each class, and to them wo refer for notices 
of their origin and tenets. 
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1. Bamanuja or Sri Sam- 

pradaya,or Sri Vaish* 
. uava. 

2. Bamauandi or Rama- 

wat. 

3. Kabir Fanthi. 

4. Khaki. 

5. Maluk Dasi. 

6. Dadhu Pauthi. 

Raya Dasi. 

Senai. 

9. Vallabha Chari or Ru- 
dra Sampradayi. 


10. Mira Bai. 

11. Madbawa Chari or 
Brahma Sampradayi. 

12. Nimawator Sanak^i 

Sampradayi. 

13. Vaishuava of Bengal. 

14. Radba ValliCbhi. 

15. Sak’hi Bhava. 

16. Charan i)asi. 

17. Harischandi, 

18. Sadhua Pauthi. 

19. Madhavi. 

20. Sauayasi, Vairagiand 
Naga. 


Saiva sects. 


1. Dandiazxd Dasnami. 

2. Jogi. 

3. Juugama. 

4. Paramahansa. 

5. Urdhaba’hu, Akas- 

Muk’hi and Nuk’lii. 


6. Gudara. 

7. Ruk’hara,Suk’haraand 

Uk^hara. 

8. Kara Liugi. 

9. Sauyasi. 


Sakta sects. 


1. UakHhini. j 3. Kanchebiya. 

2. Vami. | 4. Kararia. 


Miscellaneous sects. 


1. Ganiipatya. 

2. Samapafrya. 

3. Nanik Sbahi, of seven 

classes, viz. 
a. Udasi. 
h. Ganjbakhsbi. 
c. Ramrayi. 
cl. Suthra Shahi. 
e. Govind Siuhi. 

/. Nirmala. 

^ g. Naga. 


I 4. Jaina,of two principal 
orders, 

a. Digambara. 

b. Swetambara. 

5. Baba Lali. 

6. Pran Nathi. 

7. Sadh. 

8. Satnami. 

9. Siva Narayini. 

10. Sunyabadi. 


Amongst other sectarians, we have — 


Aghori. 

Avadhuta. 

Gudara, 

Kanchclia. 


Bhakta. 

Saurapata or Saura. 

Brahmachari. 

Kerari. 


The following are towns with celebrated 
vaisbnava temples ; 

Tirupatby (N. Arcot.) Vencata Ramah. 

, Conjeveram (Chiugleput.) Vurda Raja. 

UViplicane (Madras.) Parthasardy. 

Seringham (Trichy. ) Runga N aika. 

Seriiigapatam (Mysore.^ do. 

Stivasumoodrum (Mysore. ) do. 

Malcotta (Mysore. ) Chellapilla Roya, 
Theroonarrayanapoorum(My8oro.)Y6gaNara8imha 
Nursepoorum (Mysore.) Narasimha. 

Near Quntoor, Panaka Narasimha. 

Bilegory Rungan Hill (Mysore.) Bilegori Runga. 
Mondepollum (Coimbatore.) Vencata Rama. 
Sutheagal ( do. )Guuee Ramasawmy 
Stroeparamathoor (Chingleput.) Odayavur. 
Tinanore ( do ) Bakch-a Vatchala- 

sawmy. 

Teroovellore ( do ) Veeraragavu. 

Chicacole (Ganjam.jChioacolusawmy. 

Butbrachella (Ced^ diets.) Rama, 

Teroopagoodul (ChinglOput.) 

Caroov (Coimbatore.) Tfaauthouy Vencataramen. 
Uduppy (8. Canara) Krishna. 

Ulamidoo Mungapoorum (N* Arcot.) Ulamaloo- 

munga. 


r 
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Other localities famed for incarnations of 
Vishnu, are — 

Kovilady. Simhaudry. 

Alglierry, Bhiidradry. 

Strevullyputtoor. Piindrapoorum, 

• StrivycQontum. Virarjrmuly. 

Anuntasaiuuin. Thenkasi. 

'I'riputor. Tirvuttjoor. 

JauarthaQum. Tirmamboor. 

Ghuteka Ohellum. Mylapoor. 

Ahabulum. Kristampet. 

Srisailum. 

Ashadi Ek'adaai is the eleventh of the light 
half of the month Ashad, and ia dedicated to 
Vishnu. It falls about the 12th July, and re- 
fers to the summer solstice, and, on this feast 
day, commences the night of the god, during 
which ho reposes for four months on the ser- 
pent Sesha. The Battia are a hindii sect 
who worship Viahuu and his incarnation as 
Ballaji,at Panderpnr and Triputti. They have 
a great reverence for their guru, whom they 
style maharaj, and place at his disposal tan, 
man, dhan, body, mind and means, and recent- 
ly, in liombay, scandalous immoralities regard- 
ing the carelessness of their women were shown. 
They are generally merchants. Amongst the 
vaishnava, the term Bhakta or Bhagat is now 
usually applied to a puritan, or individual 
more devout than his neighbours. The Bhak- 
ta formerly were a sect who worshipped 
Vishnu as Vasudeva, and the Bhakta mala 
is a work in which is embodied the legendary 
history of all the most celebrated Bhakta or 
devotees of the vaishnava order. It was ori- 
ginally written in a Hindi dialect, by Nabha 
Ji, about A. D, 1580, but was added to by 
Navayan Das, who probably wrote in the reign 
of Shah Jehan. This, termed the Mala^ was 
added to ill A.D. 17 1 3 by Krishna Das, the ad- 
ditions being named the Tika. The sacrificial 
offerings to Vishnu are rice, flowers, curds, 
fruits. To Siva and Durga, the objects offered 
ill sacrifice, are goats, sheep and buffaloes. 

The Tulsi plant is typical of a nymph be- 
loved by Vishnu or Krishna. The Chata- 
nula, according to Wilson, are a class of 
sudrii who worship Vishnu exclusively, and 
whose occupation is the sale of flowers; and 
this seems to be the race known in the pen- 
insula as the Satani or Satani-wanlu. 

The Anananta cliaturdasi is a biudu festival 
in honor of Vishnu. 

The -Bairagi or Viragi, meaning devoid of 
passion, are hindu devotee.s, worshippers of 
Vishnu. In the south of India Vishnu is 
considered by the vaishnava to bo the supreme 
being, or the masculine power of the Para- 
baravastii, and he is one of the mummurthi. 


ochre), whence one of his titles, Pandurang. 
At the intervals of the minor destruc- 
tions of the world, Vishnu is represented as 
having reposed himself upon the serpent'Sesha, 
amidst the waters by which the earth is 
overspread, He also sleeps for four months; 
from the 11th of Asharh to the 11 th of 
Kartik, or from about the middle of June to 
the middle of October, or from the time the 
periodical rains usually commence till their 
termination. Yykoontha is the seat of 
Vishnu, the heaven which he quitted to as- 
sume the incarnate form of Kama. There sits 
the preserver of the world, enthroned with liis’ 
consort Lakshmi, attended by Hanuman, Ga- 
ruda, and watched by Droove, .the north star, 
the keeper of his royal gate. Nothing has yet 
turned up -to give a clue for ascertaining the 
age in which vaishuavism first originated. 
The most authentic fact of its earliest exist-, 
ence on record is furnished by the inscrip- 
tion on the iron pillar at Delhi, stating raja 
Dhava, who put up that pillar in A. D. 319, 
to have been a worshipper of Vishnu. The 
next fact is supplied by Fa Hian, who saw the 
Vishnupod to have been already established 
at Gaya in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury. Vishnu worship is said to have been 
instituted at Kancbi iii the Carnatic by 
Liichmaua Aoharya, but it must have been 
by a learned brahmin either of Rajpootana 
or Guzerat, places famous for the life and acta 
of Krishna, that vaishnavism was modified to 
introduce the worship of that incarnation. 
The great text-book of the vishnuvites, Strce- 
mut Bhagbut, is supposed to be the work of 
Bopdova, a grammarian who lived in the court 
of the rajah Deoghiir in the middle of the 
twelfth century. In vaishnava hinduism, 
there are five stages of faith. The first 
and lowest is simply contemplative, like 
that of the rishi, Sanaka and Yogendro. 
The second is servile, like that of men gene- 
rally. The third is friendly, like the feelipg 
with which Sreedama and the Gopun re? 

led Krishna. The fourth is maternal, 
paternal, or filial, like that of Jushoda, Devaki, 
&c. The fifth and highest is amorous or lov- 
ing, like that of Rad ha. 

The name ofVishnuJs said to occur in sever- 
al hymns of the veda as an epithet of Indra ; 
the earliest mention of Vishnu, however, now 
worshipped as Krishna, is on the iron pillar at 
old Delhi. Gaya is Fa Hian’s Kia-ye. It is fa- 
mous for the hindu vishnupod. The vishnupod, 
is a rival counterpart of the impression of 
Buddha’s foot, and Gaya and Boodh Gaya, in 


The Bania race largely worship Vishnu, each other’s proximity, point out the alternate 
who is adored in some places as “ the four- predominance of the antagonistic sects. The 
armed, and is placed upon an altar clad in vishnupod had been setup prior to Fa Hian'u 
robes of hie favourite colour (pandu, or yellow visit. GayaleSe widowers are barred the privi- 
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of wiving after the of their firat 
wlfa^ ae bindii widows are barred the privilege 
of taking a husband after the death of their 
first lord. Thia savours of the celibacy of the 
bndd'hiat priests. The god Vishnu is to the 
miiKiof his hinda worshippers the oue supreme 
being who created all tilings and exists in 
all things. According to a widely spread 
belief, Vishnu became incarnate in succession 
ill the two heroes Rama and Krishna, for the 
purpose of delivering the human race from 
the oppressions of the Hakshasa, or demons ; 
in other words, to drive out the buddhist 
hierarchy, and re-establish the brabminical 
system in India. From some cause or other, 
the worship of Vishnu declined in Bengal, but 
it was modified and revivedinthe fifteenth cen- 
tury by a celebrated religious teacher named 
Chaitttuya. This eminent personage succeed- 
ed in reforming many religious and social 
abuses and founded a sect of all classes with- 
out any distinction of caste ; and in so doing, 
continued the great work of Jay adeva, which 
was commenced about a century previ- 
ously. The Bania race of Bengal chiefly 
belong to the sect of Cliaitunya, and acknow- 
ledge him an ijicarnatiou of Krishna, with- 
out however adopting any of those ascetic 
habits which distinguish many of the vaish- 
nsva. The lay followers of Chaitunya are 
merely initiated in the mantra or invoca- 
tion to the deity by their religious precep- 
tors, who are called Goaains. These go- 
saiiis are followers of Nityananda, the 
coadjutor nf Chaitunya, and it was to this 
Nityananda that Chaitunya intrusted the task 
of spreading his religion after his retirement 
from his spiritual labours. Up to the begin- 
ning of the 19th century, the gosain were 
held in great veneration, but since then, in 
Bengal, they receive little respect excepting 
from hindu females, being regarded amongst 
the more enlightened hindu community, as 
the main preservers of superstitious ideas 
and usages. The gosain are otherwise called 
guru, and as such are hereditary preceptors 
in a family. The utmost respect that is 
paid to the Bengalee gosain by their fol- 
lowers, ednsists ill taking and kissing the 
dust of their feet, but the younger females 
are not permitted to appear before them, and 
110 seatidals have arisen in the community like 
those which about the year 1867, obtained 
such unhappy notoriety in the western presi- 
dency. Throughout Bengal, Nuddea is cele- 
brated as the great seat ofbiudu learning aud 
orthodoxy, the most sacred place of hindu 
retreat. The Chaitunya Bhagbut states : 

* No place on earth is equal to Nuddea, 
becaiue Chaitunya was there incarnated. No 
oue can tell the wealth of Nuddea. If people 


read in Nuddea, they find the rAs of learning, 
and the number of students is inuumer- 
able.’ The brightest epoch in the history, 
of Nuddea, however, dates from the era of 
Chaitunya. Regarded by his adversaries as 
a heresiarch, worshipped by his followers 
as an incarnation, he is now truly appreciat- 
ed by the discerning generation of the nine- 
teenth century as a reformer whose efforts pro- 
duced a little good. The consorts of Vishnu are 
Lakshmi, Padma or Sri, and those of Siva are 
Pai vati, Bhawani or Durga. — Wilson* 8 ff in- 
doo SectSy Wilson* s Glossary, Travels of a 
Hindoo, Golenian, Moor. See Avatar, Bhavani, 
Hindoo, Inscriptions, Iswara, Kali, Kama, 
Kapila, Kedarnath, Krishna, Kurma, Laksh- 
mi, Man- Lion, Maya, Mendicants, Mobiiii, 
Nandi, Naneshwar, Narayana, Parvati, Pri- 
i’hivi, Rama, Ramanandi, Ramavat, Ramaya- 
na, Ravana, Rosaries, Sakta, Salagramma, 
Sanyasi, Saraswati, Satani, Semiramis, Ser- 
pent, Sri Sampradaya, Surya, Takht iSuli- 
man, Tripati, Vaishnava, Vamaua, Varaha, 
Veda, Viragi, Vrishala, Yoni. 

VISHNU BHAKTA, a worshipper of 
Vishnu, more especially as Ramachandra or as 
Krishna. 

VISHNU KANTI. Hind. Clitorea ternata. 

VISHNU KARANDL Tam. Vishnu karaii- 
ta, Tel. E volvulus alsinoides, Linn* 
yiSHNU-MUNDlRU, is a flat-roofed 
building having one room with a portico in 
front, erected either within or without the wall 
which encloses a bindoo house, or at a little 
distance from the owner’s house. — Ward's 
View of the Hindoos, vol ii. p. 3. 

VISHNU PUNYAJANA. See Inscrip- 
tions. 

VISHNU PURANA. The fourth book 
of this work contains all that the hindoos 
possess of their ancient history. It is a tolera- 
bly comprehensive list of dynasties and indi- 
viduals, but is a barren record of events. It 
can scarcely be doubted, however, but that 
much of it is a genuine chronicle of persons, 
if not of occurrences. The Vishnu Parana 
has kept very clear of particulars from which 
an approximation to its date may be conjec- 
tured. No place is described of which the 
sacreduesB has any known limit nor any work 
cited of probable recent composition. The 
Veda, the Parana, and other works forming 
the body of Sanscrit literature are all nanied ; 
and so is the Mahabarata, to which therefore 
it is subsequent. Both budd’hists and jaips 
are adverted to. It was, therefore, written be- 
fore the former had disappeared ; but they ex- 
isted in some parts of India as late as the 
twelfth century at least, and it is probable 
that the Parana was compiled before that 
period. That it is discredited by palpable 
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absorditiM in regard to the longevity of the 
princes of the earlier dynasties must be 
granted, and the particulars preserved of 
some of them are trivial and fabulous. Still 
there is an inartificial simplicity and consist* 
ency in the succession of persons, and it is 
not essential to its credibility or its usefulness 
that any exact chronological idjustment of its 
different reigns should be attempted. Deduct- 
ing however from the larger number of princes 
a considerable proportion, there is nothing to 
shuck probability in supposing that the 
bindu dynasties and their ramifications were 
spread through an interval of about twelve 
centuries anterior to the war of the Maha* 
barata, and conjecturing that event to have 
occurred about fourteen centuries befura 
Christianity, the commencement of tlie regal 
dynasties of India is thus carried to about 
2600 years before that date. After the date 
of the great war, the Vishnu Parana, in 
common with those Piiranas which contain 
similar lists, specifies kings and dynasties with 
greater precision, and offers political and chro- 
nological particulars, to which, on the score 
of probability, there is nothing to object. — 
Professor Wilson^ pages 64,65, 70, and 71, 
quoted at page 235 of Thomas* Primepy vol ii. 
See Kasarabi, Puranas. 

VISHNU-RATHA, the car of Vishnu. 
This is Qaruda or Guruda, an eagle, now per- 
sonified as a winged man. 

VISHOLA. lius. Cucumis colocynthis, 
Linn. 

VISHWA-TULASI, Sans. Basella alba, 
Linn. 

VISIGOTH. See Hindoo. 

VISISH'PHA-DVAITA, a system of philo- 
sophy, founded by the vaishnava philosopher 
Riimanuja. See Sri Sampradaya. 

VISLADEVA. See Haravati or Harauti. 

VISRAVANA. SeeRavana. 

VISRI. Tam. a fan. 

VISS. A weight of the peninsula of India 
of lbs. 3 oz. 3. Ill Burma, the viss is equal to 
100 tikal in weight, or 336*6516 lbs. avoir- 
dupois ; the Burmese name of the weight is 
Paiktha. 

VISSCHEN. Dut. Fish. 

VISSER PALLAM. Tam. Ehretia buxi- 
fo1i«M. 

VISTARA KULA-PALLA, or Istarakula 
palem, Holarrheua aiitidysentrica, Wall. 
The name is taken from the leaves being 
employed as trays by hindus to eat from, and 
which are often made from this tree, but also 
applied to Holostemma Rheedianum, ISpr, 

VISTNA KLANDI. Malbal. Vistim 
Krandi. Tam. Vistnn Krandaiu. Tbl. £ vol- 
vulus alsinoides, Liniu 

VISVA DEVAP. See Hindoo, Saraswati. 
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VISVAMITEA. 

VISVA KARMA, Che Volm of ^the bin- 
dus. * / 

VISVAMITEA, A famotis rishi of the hin- 
doos. Viswamitra was born a prince in the 
Lunar dynasty. According to the Ramayana, 
he Was the fourth fromPrajapati, but the Bha- 
gavat makes him the fifteenth from Brahinci. 
They agree in calling him the son of Gadhi, 
who, according to the firsts was the son of 
Kusanabha, and, according to the second, the 
son of Kusamba. Viswamitra was sovereign 
of Kanoj, knd engaged in war with the sage 
Vasist’ha for the possession of Surabai, the all 
bestowing cow. lu this contest, the cow pro- 
duced ail sorts of forces, particularly mlechha, 
or barbarians, by whose aid Vaaisht’ha over- 
came his adversary. There can be little doubt 
that this legend is an allegorical account of a 
real transaction, and that by the cow we are to 
understand India, or the most valuable por- 
tion of it, possibly the valley of the Ganges, 
for the sovereignty of which either two 
princes or two tribes, the brahmins and 
kshetriyas, contended. One of the parties call- 
ing to their aid the barbarians, the Persians, 
and not impossibly the Greeks, triumph- 
ed by their means. Viswamitra was born a 
sage, in consequence of his mother partaking 
of some charmed food prepared by the muni 
Richika for his wife, her daughter. After 
observing the superior might of the brah- 
mins, he engaged in a course of austerities, 
to rise from the mortal order in which lie 
was bom to that of the sacerdotal, and ulti- 
mately compelled Brahma to grant him that 
elevation. To Viswamitra, and his successors, 
are attributed the ballads in the third book of 
the Rig Veda, The Viswamitras are known as 
the Kusbika or Kausbika ; that is, they came 
from Kush, to this day the name of a 
river near the Asia Palus, where M. Ferrier 
found the ruins of a large place called Kussan. 
The Kushan, he tells us, were a famous scy- 
thian race, who held Balkh in remote anti- 
quity. Sir H. Rawlinson found their bricks, 
with cuneiform scythic legends at Susa and 
on the Persian Gulf. Cush is largely used in 
the local nomenclature of Central Asia. The 
Caspian Sea, Cashgar, Cashmere, Khas-Sak 
(Sacaeor Cossack) Caucas-as (Khas-mountain) 
CoRsae or Cissii in Persia, the Bal-kash lake 
and the Kush, are terms, and these are but a 
mere sample, and it is supposed that the 
Scytbiiius did not come to the Cushites, but 
that the Cushites colonized Mongolia, as’tbey 
coloniz^ Arabia, Ethiopia and the N. coast of 
the Indian ocean, Indra himself is called a son 
of Kusika. Fire and Indra worship seem to 
have been introduced by the Viswsmitias 
and to have supplanted a previous sun worship. 
I of earlier immigrants.— CafcwWa Review, Ra^ 



VlTEX ALATA. 


yiTEX. 

utiayana^ 1* 41>52, Mahahharati Adi 

Pdrva, lihagavaty ix. 15, See Brahma- 
dica, Vidya, Hiudoo. 

VISVARAWA MUNL See Ravana, Siirya- 

vansa, Kuvera. 

VISVVAKARMA, oue of tbe gods- of 
the hindoos, the architect of the universe, 
and the fabricator of arms to the gods, is 
the sou of Brahma, and the Vulcan <>£ the 
hindiis. He is also called the Sntar, or 
carpenter, and presides over the arts, nianii- 
factures, &c. In paintings, he is represented 
as a white man with three eyes, holding a club 
in his right hand. Some of the most grand 
and beautiful of the cavern temples at Ellora, 
Nasik, &c., bear the imme of this god. One, 
at the first mentioned place, is liewiy one hun- 
dred and thirty feet in depth, out of the t^olid 
rock, presenting the appearance of a magnifi- 
cent vaulted chapel supported by ranges of 
octangular columns, and adorned by sculptures 
of beautiful and perfect workmanship. In the 
sculptured representations of this deity he is 
shown in a sitting posture, with his legs per- 
pendicular, and holding with the fingers of one 
hand the fore* finger of the other. Sir W. 
Jones considers Viswakarma to be the Vulcan 
of the Greeks and Romans ; being like Vulcan, 
the forger of arms for the gods, and inventor 
of the Agnyastra, or fire shaft, in the war be- 
tween them and the Daitya, or Titans. — As. 
lies, vol. i. 264, See Inscriptions, Vidya, 
Saraswati. 

VISWASKK, or Wisweesa, an Indian 
long measure, of from 4^ to 5 inches; also a 
superficial measure of 20 to 24 square inches. — 
ISinmond's Diet 

VISWASAM. See Inscriptions, Jnnagurh. 
, VISWA TULASr. Sans. Basella alba, 
Ocimum album. 

VISWAVARNA. See Inscriptions. 

VISWESWARA. 'Sans, Lord nf all~an 
epithet of Siva. See Benares, Kala, Priyanath. 

VITA BAJA, See Inscriptions. 

VlTACEiE of Liiidley’s Nut. Syst^ a natural 
order of plants, climbing, sarmeiituse, some- 
times simplo shrubs, rarely herbs. DeCandol- 
leV Prodronius enumerates, under 5 genera, 
102 forms, viz. 32 E. Indian ; 20 S. Ameri- 
can ; 1 1 N. American ; 1 1 \V. Indian ; 4 from 
Madagascar, Bourbon and Mauritius ; 4 8. 
African ; 4 from Guinea ; 1 from Zaugue- 
bar ; 4 Arabian ; 3 Syrian and Armenian ; 

2 Japanese ; 2 from Timor ; 1 from New 
Holland ; and 3 unknown as to their native 
place. — Voigti p. 27. 

VITASTA. The Jelam or Hydaspes. 

VITEX, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natur^ order Vitaceae, the vine tribe. The 
species kno>frii to occur in India are 
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V. agmiacastus. V. haynga. V, ne^ndo. 

Vi altissima. -V. heterophylla V. piibesoens. 

V. alata. V. incisa. V, saligoa. 

V. arborea. V. leucoxylon. ' V. trifolia. 

Mr, Rohde says that a species of Vitex, a 
tree of considerable size, is a native of the 
forests in the interior parts of Coromandel. 
Another species of Vitex is a native of 
Kaiiban, where It is called Bankahu. Its 
wood is used for making large dishes. A 
third species of Vitex, Kjeyoh, as yet 

not specifically determined, furnishes one of 
the woods of British BurraHli used for tool 
handles, and is much prized, but rather scarce; 
a cubic foot weighs lbs. 45. In a full grown 
tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 15 feet, and average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 3 feet, 'i'he ancients considered the Vitex 
jinti-aphrodisiac, but the berries, from their 
warm aromatic taste, must be possessed rather 
of stimulant properties. Vitex Agnus-castus, 
a native of the south of Europe, is the longest 
known species, in the month of Febru- 
ary, in the tropical region below Darjeeling, 
it grows in profusion by the rosd side and the 
air is scented with its white blossoms. It has 
digitate leaves of 5 or 7, nearly entire leaflets, 
something resembling those of the hemp- 
plants, and it forms a shrub of about 12 
feet in height. The flowers are arranged 
in spiked whorls. The fruit is globular, 
rather smaller than black pepper with an 
acrid a)id aromatic taste, whence it is 
called Petit Foivre Sauvage in the south of 
France. It was well known to tho ancients, 
and forms the Piper agrestis of .some authors. 
The seeds are inod«»rous when entire, but when 
bruised their odour is acrid and disagreeable, 
the taste acrid and pepperish, very persistent. 
Tliey are very rich in essential oil, and pos- 
sess powerful stimulating properties. At 
Smyrna tho powder strewed over sliced onion 
and applied to the stomach is deemed a cer- 
tain remedy in colic. In India the fruits of 
the species V. triphylla and V. Negnndo, 
which are indigenous there, have the same 
properties ascribed to them, and are called 
Filfil Burree (Ljirge Pepper). There are in the 
Bombay presidency two species of the genus, 

V. alata and V. leucoxylon . — Rohde JiSS. 
Hooker Him. Jour^ page. 374. O'Shatighnessy 
page 485 quoting TAndley. 

VITEX LITTORALIS, is the Pnriri or d 
oak or teak or iron-wood timber tree of New | 
Zealand. 

VITEX Ai;iATA. Roxb. 

Mel-elowi Maleal. 

A small tree found in the Naggery hills, 
leaves ternate, petioles winged^ It occurs in the i 
Bombay presidency, but is rare. Both it and 
V. leucoxylon have a white compact wood ap- 
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VIXEX'LEUCOXYLON. 

pareritly good for turning, as well as for cabinet 
work. Its leaves and bark are used in medicine. 
— M, B. J. R. Drs, Cleghorn and Qibson. 
VITEX ALTISSIMA. LiifN.; Roxh.; WJc. 

Tall cbaste tree, Eng. Mililla gasfl, SiNOH. 
iCatu mellau mara, Mal. Elafc miella maratUi Tam. 
Meeyan uailillla-gaBS Sin. , 

This tree, iu Ceylon, is cOinmon in forests, 
up to an elevation of 3,000 feet. In Coimba- 
tore it is a large tree, of great beauty when in 
flower, and frequent on the slopes of the west- 
ern ghats. The timber was reported to Dr. 
Wight as fit for cabinet purposes. But Dr. 
Gibson says he is not sure as to the species 
which Dr, Wight had in his eye when he re- 
marked on this. In Ceylon, this tree pro- 
duces one of the most valuable timbers in the 
island for building and other purposes, very 
hard, fine, close grained and heavy. — Thio, En. 
rU Zeyl p. 144. Drs. Wight y Cleghorn and 
Oibson. M, E. J. R. Mr, MendU, 

VITEX ARBOREA. Roxb. ; Rheede. 
H’touk-sa, BuiiM. Ncvali adugu, T«l. 

Touk-ta’sa, Busi, 

Chaste tree, Eno. Nawel busi eragu, 

Kattu mcllalu, Male. Neval adugu mauu, 

Kat miella, Tam. Nowlee eragu, 

A native of the mountainous parts of the 
Circars, of the forests of the Godavery, at 
Courtallum, growing in Silhet and Chittagong ; 
very common at Moulmein, and found at 
Tavoy, Penang and Singapore, flowering in 
the hot season, and the seed ripens during 
the rains. In the Circars and Chittagong 
it grows to be a very largo tree, and at 
Moulmein it furnishes a valuable small timber. 
Its wood is hard, of a yellowish brown colour, 
and when old is chocolate coloured, very hard 
and durable, which renders it useful for various 
ordinary purposes. — Voigt. Ruxh. Captain 
Beddome, Dr, Mason, Cal, Cat, Ex, 1862. 
RohdCy MSS. M. E, J, Reps, 1855, 1857. 
VITEX BICOLOR. W. 

Two coloured chaste tree, | Neergoonda By, 

VITEX LEUCOXYLON. Roxb. 

Karril. Maleal. | Karril, Can. of Kheeds. 

Neva-ledi. Tel. | 

A native of the hotter parts of Ceylon, of 
both peninsulas, Coromandel, Assam, the 
mountains of Chittagong, not uncommon by 
the edges of streams in the South Koiikan, and 
the ghaut jungles of the Bombay presidency, 
a large tree, very common in the plains of 
British Burmah, wood grey, deserves attention 
for furniture, used for cart wheels, breakmg 
weight 142 lbs, A cubic foot weighs lbs. 42. 
Iq a full grown tree on good soil, the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 30 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 12 feet. It sells at 8 annas 
\ per cubic foot. It flowers in April. — Thwaites. 
Drs, Voigt, Gibson and Brandis, Cal, Cat, 
Ex, of RoMe MSS, 
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VITEX TBIFOLIA. 

VITEX NEGtJNDO. Ltstt.} S<m%:y W, /«. 

Vitex paniculata, Lam. 

PenjengiBbt, I Ab. Marwande, Fusbtv. 

Sauake, Beas. Marwa, SALTBAiraK. 

Nisbinda, Beno. Mawa, „ 

Nergundi, „ ^ Sindhuka, SaK8. 

Bimra, Chenab. Sindnya, ' 

Shumbali, Duk Soodoo uikka’gass, 

5 leaved chaste tree, Eno. Sing. 

Bau-kaliu, of Hazara. Shwari, Sutler* 

Sembhalu, Vella nuchi, Tam. 

Nisinda, HiNO; Nuchi, ' . 

Tor ban na, Jklum. Veyala chettu, tK. 

Inorara, Wayalaku, 

Mar wan, Wyala, 

Bantmchi, Maleal. IN alia vavali, 

Banna, Panj. 

Root and Leaves. Samalu. | Fmit. Filful bari, 

A shrub or small tree common in Ceylon on 
the banks of rivers up to 3,000 feet, in the 
peninsula of India, Bengal, the Debra Dhoon 
and the Moluccas, common in the Sewalik 
tract and up to 3,500 feet in the outer hills, 
and occasional in the Salt Range and out in 
the plains. The branches are used for wattle- 
work in Chumba. The leaves are given for 
colic and used in poultices; and the warm leaves 
are a useful application in rheumatism or 
sprains, and the mahomedans are in the habit 
of smoking the dried leaves in cases of head- 
ache and catarrh. 'J’he root and fruit likewise 
are officinal ; a decoction of the aromatic leaves 
is used as the warm bath for women after de- 
livery. In medicinal qualities it is similar to, 
but weaker than, V. Agnus castus. The decoc- 
tion of the root is a pleasant bitter and is 
given in cases of intermittent fever. Fruit 
considered vermifuge in Behar. — O'Shaugh^ 
nessy, page 435. Drs. Cleghorn, Kulu and 
Kangra, J, L. Stewart^ Fnnjab Plants^ Rox- 
burgh FI. Ind. Voigt, p, 469. Thwaites. p. 
244. 

VITEX PANICULATA. Lam. Syn, of 
Vitex negundo, Lin7i. 

VITEX PUBESCENS. Vahl. ; Wight Ic, 

A Ceylon tree. — Thw, En. PLZeyLp, 244. 
VITEX TRIFOLIA. Linn. 


Ussel ki abi ? ? 

Ar. 

Samalu sanbalu, Malay. 

Kyoung baa, 

Bubm. 

Kara nuchi. 

Maleal. 

Kara cuebi, 

Can. 

Jela-nirghundi, 

Sans, 

Nirgunda, 

Duk. 

Sinduvara, 

II 

Paui ki Bhumbali 


Siud’huka, 


Three leaved chaste tree. 

Sappos milile ? 

Sind. 

Indian prenet, 

Eng. 

Mceau „ ? 


Nisinda, 

UlNO. 

Caba ,, ? 

Nir nuchi, 


Seduari, 

,» 

Tam. 

Nisbiuda, 


Vavili chettu, 

Tel. 

Lagondi, 

Malay. 

Telia vavili, 

li 


A small tree found in south-eastern Asia, 
not uncommon near the sea, in Ceylon, much 
cultivated by the Burmans, it bears a little 
but pretty blue flower. Both leaves and flowers 
are rather agreeably heavy Scented. In the 
Dekhan, it is acommon shrub generally to be 
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mt with g^wiog in patohiM ia moiat phieea, 
appearing in April and May, but more or less 
throughout the year. Young shoots round 
and villous. Leaves slightly bitter, but of 
delightfully aromatic taste and smell, are 
deemed powerful external applications in rheu- 
matism, sprains, Ac. The powdered leaves 
are said to cure intermittent fevers. The 
fruit in powder is given usually in electuary 
or decoction, for amenorrhoea and several 
o^er diseases. The leaves are used to stuff 
pillows, to cure catarrh and headache. The 
flowers are prescribed in Behar with h<;jipey, 
in fevers attended with vomiting and much 
thirst. In the Punjab it is used in special 
diseases, and after parturition, also to produce 
appetite and increase the bile,— Ha- 
milton Buchanan, Powell Hand-hooh, voL i. 
p. 364. Mr. MendU. Thw. En, PI Ztyh p. 
244. Mason, Riddell, Sir William Jones, 
^th vol. Asiatic Researches^ p, 293. Ainslie, 
ii, p, 238. O'Shaughnessy, page 484. 

VITI-VER. or Vetti-ver- Tam, Cuacus 
root, root of Andropogon muricatus. 

YITIS, a genua of plants of the natural or 
der Vitaceae. The species growing in the 
East Indies are — 

‘ iodica, pedata, 

lacata, pentagona, 

latifolia, ^ ^luadrangularis, 

laaceolaria, serrulata, 

muricata, setosa, 

Neilgherrenais vinifera. 
pallida, 

I parviflora, 

They are climbing plants, found in many 
parts of Asia, Europe and America, and one 
species, V. vinifera, the common vine or grape 
vine, is largely cultivated all over the world 
from near 35^ N. lat. to the equator, but in 
south latitudes it only extends as far south as 
40^ It is cultivated at various elevations. In 
middle Germany it ceases from about 1,000 to 
1,500 feet above the level of the sea. On the 
south side of the Alps it reaches 2,000 feet ; 
in the Apennines and Sicily 5,000 feet ; and 
on the Himalaya as high as 10,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The point of the 
greatest importance in the ripening of the 
fruit of the vine is the length of the summer. 
Thus, although the maximum of summer heat 
is as great at Moscow as in Paris, yet the vine 
will not ripen its fruit in the former place, and 
this arises from the fact that although the 
greatest heat of the months of J une and July 
are as great as that of Paris, the months of 
August and September are several degrees be- 
low. England, alio, has a mean temperature as 
high as many |ttaH;s of the world, where the 
vine flonrishes II the greatest perfection ; but 
It will be^fotind that although England is 
3>t^armer tUtn these oonutries in the winter} it 
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adnata, 
angustifulia, 
auriculata, 
carnosa, 
cordata, 
elongata, 
glandulosa, 
glauca, 


Is not so warn in the months of . September 
and October, at which time the vine is ripen- 
ing its fruit, A multitude of varieties of this 
plant have been recorded, both occurring wild 
and resulting from its very extensive cultiva- 
tion. Like most extensively cultivated plants, 
it is very difficult|to ascertain of what country 
the vine is originally a native. It is among the 
plants of which we have the earliest records in 
the books of Moses, and from which it appears 
to have been made use of in the same manner 
as at the present day. Although the vine is 
found in many places wild, it may still be 
doubted whether it is indigenous there, on ac- 
count of its frequent cultivation. There can 
be little doubt of its being truly indigenous in 
the East, in the district between the Black 
and Caspian seas. In the forests of Mingrelia 
and Imiretia it flourishes in all its magnifi- 
cence, climbing to the tops of the highest 
trees, and bearing bunches of fruit of delicious 
flavour. In these districts no cultivation of 
the vine exists, and the inhabitants seldom 
harvest the abundance of fruit that is produc- 
ed. lu many spots in France, Germany, 
Portugal and Italy, the vine is found wild 
but the fruit ia very generally of an inferior 
kind, and it may be doubted whether it is truly 
indigenous in any part of Europe. There are 
three or four species of Vitis in Tenasserim. 
—£ng. Cye. Voigt, Ilort. Suburb. Caimtm- 
tit. Roxb. Fhr. Ind%cu. Wight, Iwnu. Mu- 
son's Tenasserim. 

VITIS AUBICULATA. Wah,; 

W, Ic, 

Cissus auriculata, Roxb, j Kura palleru, Tel 

VITIS CARNOSA. Wall- A. W. Ic, 

OissuB carnosa, Roxb. Rh. 

Fleshy wild vine, Ei#o. j Kadepa tige. Tkl 
K assar, Hind. Edakula mandula 

„ mari, 

Kanapa tige Tel. Mandula mari tigei. „ 

Kani-apa tige. „ , Mekamettavi ehettu „ 

Common in hedges and forests in Bengal, 
Md flowers in the rainy season. Remark- 
ably acrid, roots used in native medicine.— 

0 Shctughnessy, p. 245. Ell, Flor. Andhr, 
VITIS INDICA. Linn. 

lau V Jitiarugosa, Wall. 

Shembra yulli. Malbal. | Amdhuka, Beno. Hiim. 

A wild shrubby climbing plant in the 
plains of India, and not uncommon in hot 
jungles, even at a considerable distance from 
the foot ot the mountains, common through- < 
cut the Deccan and in the Tenaseerim pro- 
vinces f this is seen creeping oyer ev/sry hedge 
and bush, and has sometimes been mistfdLen by 
Europeans for the true grape vine, but the 
fruit is acrid, like all the indigenous species, 
and not edible even to a naUve. In the fBnui-g 
Uya however, it produces beautiful clustei^ef 
round purple berries and a large grape which is 
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ytty fair eating ; it is hot the common vine of 
Enrope, which nevertheless is probably this 
Himalayan plant, the Vitis Indica. The origin 
of the common grape being unknown, it be- 
comes a curious question to decide whether the 
Himalayan Vitis Indica is the wild state of 
that plant ; a hypothesis strengthened by the 
fact of Bacchus, &c. having come from the 
East. Dr. J. L. Stewart has not distinguished 
between V. indica, V-lanS.taand V. viiiifera ; 
he says V. lauata, with velvetty, white or red 
bucked leaves, appears to run into the glabrous 
leaved wild one. In the N. W. Himalaya they 
are generally found at from 3,000 to 6,000 feet 
and appear to give both purple and green fruit, 
and Dr. Thomson says that specimens of V. 
viuifera are scarcely distinguisliable Irom V. 
indica, L. — Dr . «/. L. Stewart Punjab Plants^ 
p. 33. Thonuoris Travels in Western Himala- 
ya and Tibet, p. 349. Hooker . Him. Jour. vol. 
ii. p. 187. Drs. Riddell, and Mason, 

VITIS QUADRANGULAUIS. Wall ; W. 
Js A. \ Ic. Kheede. 

Cissus quadraiigularifl, Jtoxb. 

Harjura, Hasjora. BifiNO, Pi rand i k(jdi. Tam 

Square stalked vine. Enq. Peruride. 

Jangolam parinda. Mal, Nalleru. Tkl 

Peruuda, Tam. Nalla ratiga. „ 

A trailing and creeping plant with 1 an 
gled and winged steins cultivated about vil 
lages, used by the natives as greens, and ii 
the preparation of ebatney. Berries acid,— 
Jafrey. 

VITIS LATIFOLIA. lloxB. W.^kA. Rh 

Shumambu valli, Maleal. j Bedisa tiwa, 'J’ki 
Grows in Bengal and in the hills of Soutl' 
crii India, and is used in medicine. 

VITIS RACEMOSA. 

Angur, Maljar. Hinu. | Wild grape. Eng. 

Used in the Punjab b}^ zemindars as 
“ bunds’^ or ties for their fences. 

VITIS RUGOSA, Wall. syn. of Vitis 
Indica, Linn. 

VITIS SETOSA. Wall. 

Cissus setosus, Roxb. 

Hairy wild vine, Eng. | Puli-naravi Tam. 

Puli maram, Tam. | Bara butaali, Tel. 

Grows in the Peninsula, and is used as 
medicine ; is in all its parts excessively acrid, 
and the leaves toasted and oiled are applied 
to indolent tumors to bring them to suppur- 
ation. — Roxh. Pi. Ind. 

VITIS VINIFERA. Linn. ; W. and A. 
Kerm (vine) An. ' Dips, Dibs, Egypt. Syria. 
Inub (grape), Grape vine, Eng. 

ITma din (juice). Common grapo vine, „ 

Meweez (raisins), Angiir ka jhar. Hind. 

Eabib (raisins), Dai^i, „ 

Khamr (wine), „ Kiamis (grape) „ 

Angur gach, Beng. Be-daDa( „ ) „ 

Draksha, Bing. Saks. Buri, Jhklum. 

Drakhyaluta, „ ,% Lanang Eaghak. 

Dakhi, ChENAB. Tanaur,^ „ 

Bebla, „ Talor, ' Kaqhan. 

Uogar, Duk. , Newala, 


VITIS VlNimA. 

uiriahk, ' Labab:. Muddrap, ^ Sikoh. 
Mitha (currants), „ Laning, ^ 
lasho ( „ ), „* Kodridlundri pal- 

tu^angur, Malay. lum, Tau. 

Angur (grape), Pars. Dividatsi, tf 

Hewuz ( „ ), „ Dracha pandu, Tbl. 

landeli, Ravi. Draksha chettUj „ 

Mamri, ,, Gostani chettu, 

tVcel-raidl, Singh. Gostani draksha, „ 

)omus „ Kisumisu chettu, ,, 

The common vine -or grape vine seems to 
lave been a native of N. W. Himaktya, 
the Caucasus, and Asia Minor, but is now 
cultivated throughout the world, and many 
arjj^ties have been produced. In the Dek« 
lijin, the trees are reared from slips taken 
at the time of first cuttiug after the rains, 
.nd when ready to be removed are put about 
seven or eight feet apart. They are for tho 
first twelve months trained on dry sticks; 
after that, a large straight branch of the 
pangrah, Erythriua Indica, with a fork left 
at the top to support the vine is placed 
iboufc twelve inches from it ; if put at a 
greater distance it is apt to give a bend to 
the vine which is hurtful. The vine cannot 
be too straight, and the length of the prop 
should be about five feet. The fruit is culti- 
vated in tlie greatest perfection in all parts 
of the Deccan, and the finest flavored are 
found in the gardens in the neighbourhood 
of Dowlatubad, about nine miles N. W. of 
Aiirungabad. Its agreeable sweet acid flavour 
when ripe has always rendered it a very desir- 
able food wlien fresh. The ancients, also, there 
can be little doubt, were in the liabit of drink- 
ing the ex[)ressed juice of the grape before 
fermentation. Gra[»es are also dried and 
used under the name of raisins, The drying 
is generally eifected by cutting half through 
the fruit'Stalk whilst they are suspended on 
the tree. Grapes thus dried are culled Mus- 
catel raisins, and principally brought from 
Spain and tho Levant. The different kinds 
of raisins in use in India called Monuka, 
Kismis and Bedana, are brought chiefly 
from Istalik. Another small sized dried grapo 
called currants, are tho produce of a vine 
which grovvvs in Zante and Cephalonia- Tho 
grapes of Kashmir are not equal to those of 
Cubool, possibly from the little trouble taken 
ill rearing them. In many parts of the Punjab 
the vine thrives quite as well as in Europe ; it 
seems to be indigenous in Hazara, and possibly 
also in the Salt Range. Its tendency is to grow 
too luxuriantly, so that it all goes to wood and 
leaves, and this might probably be counteract- 
ed by proper cultivation and by choosing a 
poor rocky soil, and selecting suitable varietiei 
of vine. It is found in the Sutlej valley be- 
tween Rampur and Sungnan^ at an elevation 
of 7,000 to 9,000 feet, burthe ^ape is an 
uncertain cropr Iii Kauawar a spirit prepair* 
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•litom the juice is compared to grape-brandy 
by Hoffmeister.^ This spirit is called by tlie 
usual Arabic term arrak, and a wine also 
(sheo) is made there. The circumstance 
that the hindu name is applied to this 
and the barley brandy of Lahoul would seem 
to imply that the art of distillation has been 
t introduced into these countries from below. In 
Afghanistan, Bellow states that a grape wine 
is prepared, which is consumed by well-to-do 
znahomedans, and a raisin wine for hindus. 
PowtlVs Hand-book of the Punjab. Dr. J. L. 
Stewart Punjab Plants^ p. 35. Dr . Clegl^rn 
Punjab Reports, p. 65. Dr. O' Shaughnessy 
Bengal Dispensatory^ pages 251-254. Royle 
Him. Botany, Riddell, Gardening, See Grapes, 
Vitis, Wine. 

VIT KHIKA. Sans. Acacia farnesiana, 
Witld. 

VITMANNIA ELLIPTICA. Rheedr ; 
Vahl . ; syn. of Samadera Indica, GanHn. 

VITMANNIA TlilFOLIA. 

Samadera. Singh. 

Under these names, Mr. Mendis notices a 
tree of the western province of Ceylon, the wood 
of which weighs 26 lbs. to the cubic foot and 
which is used for buoys, tkc. ; it is said to last 
60 years.J — Mr. Mendis. 

VITRA. Sanso. The rain cloud. Seeindra. 

,VITRE, also Verre. Fr. Glass. 

VITRIOL, Vitriolic acid. Sulphuric acid. 
Acidum sulpburicum. 

VITROLEUM CERULEUM. Lat. Blue- 
stone. See Copper. 

VrCRINA, a genufl of molluscs. 

VITRUM. Lat. Glass. 

VITTALA NATH. See Rudra Sampadayi. 

VITTI-VER, or Vettiver.TAM. Cuacus root. 

VITTULELKASTURI. Tam. Abelmos- 
chus moBchatus- Moench 1 !¥• d; A. • IV. Ic. 

VITTULU. Tel. Seeds. 

VITTY MABAM. Tam- Dalbergia sissoides, 
Grah, 

VIVERRIDiE, a family of carnivorous, 
animals, whose place in the order may be thus 
shown. 

Order CARNIVORA. 

Tribe Plantigrada. 

Fam. URSiDiB. Bears- 

2 Gen. Ursus, 4 sp. ; Ailura, 1 sp. 

Tribe Sexni-Flautigrada. 

Fam. MBLiDiDiB. 

5 Gen. Arctonyx, 1 sp. ; Melivora, 1 sp.; 

Meles, 1 sp. ; Taxidia, 1 sp. ; 

Helicfcis. 2 sp. 

Fam. Musteltda. Weasels ; Martens. 

4 Gen. Martes, 2 sp. ; Mustela, 12 sp. ; 

Lutra, 7 sp. ; Barangia, 1 sp. 

Tribe Bigitigrada. 

Fam. Feltds. 

1 Gen. Felis, 14 sp. 

Fam. VivER||DiB. 

Sab'Fam Htbkinjb. Hyaenas. 

1 Gen. Hysina, 1 sp, ' ^ 
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Sub-Fam ViviBiuNAS. Givftii 

7 Gen. SI sp. viz. : Viverra, 5 sp.; 
Frioaodon, 1 sp.; Parodoxurus, 10 sp. ; 
Paguma, 1 sp. ; Artictis, 1 sp. ; Heu- 
pestes, 12 sp. ; (Jrva, 1 sp. 

Fam. CANiDiB. Dog tribe. 

3 Gen. 14 sp. viz. : Oanis , 5 sp. ; 
Cuon, I sp.; Vulpes, 8 sp. 

Of the genus Vlverra, known as civet-cats 
or genets, four species occur in the East In- 
dies, which may be thus noticed. 

VIVERRA CIVETTINA. Blyth. 

V. Zibetba, Water. | Malabar civet-cat. 

Found in the forests of the Western ghauts, 
and is destructive to poultry. 

VIVERRA INDICA. Gbop. ; Hodgson. 
The glossy genetic, the civet of Europeans, is 
common in the northern province of Ceylon. 
— TennenCs Sketches Nat. Hist, of Geyl. p. 32, 
VIVERRICULA MALACCENSIS. Gm, 

V. malaccensis, Gmeltn. V. bengalensis, Gray, 
V. Rasse, IlorsfiM. V. pallida, 

V. Gunda,B.//awi. MHB. Genetta xnanillensis, 

V. indica, Ocojroy. JSydoux. 

Malacca civet. Eng. j Kastnri, Mahu. 

Lesser civet. ,, Jo wadi manjur, „ 

Katas, Bknc. Puna jin bck, Can. 

CTaiido-gokal, „ „ pilli, Tel. 

,, gaula, „ Sayer, Nepal. 

Musk-billi, Hind, | Bug-nyul, 

Tliis is found throughout India and the 
Archipelago. It lives in holes in the ground 
or under rocks. It can be quite domesticat- 
ed. The Indian civet-cats secrete an odori- 
ferous substance identical with civet, thcmgh 
not the civet of commerce. This species is 
not infrequently found in the Tenasserim vil- 
lages, and its secretion enters into the Bur- 
mese materia medica. — Blythe Masoji. 

VIVERRA TANG ALUNGA. Gray. In- 
habits the Malay poninsula and the islands 
of the Archipelago as far east as the Philip- 
pines. 

VIVERRA ZIBETIIA. Linn. Zibeth civet 

V. Zibetha, Linn. | V. melanurus, Hodgson. 

V. Bengalensis, Gray. V. orientalia, „ 

V. undulata, Gray, j V. civettoides, „ 

Kidas Beno. Kung. Bhot. 

Mach-bbondar ,, Bhran NepaIi. 

Bagdos ,, Nit biralu „ 

Piido gaula Bhot. Sapbiong Lepch, 

Inhabits Central India, Cuttack, Orissa, 
Bengal, Assam, Burma, Malay ana, and China. 
It is destructive to poultry and game. Civet 
is obtained from the sub-caudal gland of this 
animal, which is 2\ inches in diameter, and 
in some places the animal is kept in confine- 
ment and tlio drug is collected periodically. 
— Jerdon Mammals, Horsfitld Catalogue, See 
Mammalia, 

VIVIAN, General Sir Robert J. Hussey, 
K. c. B., of the Madras Army. In 1818, enter- 
ed the military service at Madras, and rose by 
gradual steps of promotion until be became a 
Major-General in 1854. He commanded the 
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Turkish Contiogent in the East daring part of VOLATILE ALKALI. Eno* Ammonia, 
the Crimean War, and shortly afterwards was VOLATILE OIL OF CA3SIA ' BABK. 
nominated one of the Board of East India Cassia oil. 

Directors. VOLCANIC ROCKS. In Central India, 

VIZAGAPATAM, a town on the eastern volcanic rocks spread east and west from 
coast of tbe peninsula of India, in la 1 17® 42' Neemuch in the form of basalt, basaltio 
N. long. 83"" 17' E. Vizagapatam is the chief greenstone, greenstone and greenstone amyg- 
town of the district, and has a convenient daloid, and southwards by Oujein and 
harbour ; vessels of 300 tons have been Saugor across the Vindhya, assuming a colum- 
built there. Much work of horn and ivory nar structure in their steep descent to the 
and silver is performed. Ankapilly is an- Nerbudda. The trap across this river meets 
other wealthy towii) also Viziaiiagram. The with sandstone and fossils in the Satpura 
population of the district is 1,254,272. Vizaga- range, and spreads over all western Berar and 
patam, as a Madras collectorate, formed part the Aurungabad province ; it assumes a colum- 
of the Northern Circars, in the low country j^iar form at Gawilgurh andChikaldah, occupies 
between the Eastern* ghats and the Bay of Kandeish and the Concan to Bombay, and 
Bengal. Large supplies of Sal (Shorea) and passes southwards to Malwa in latitude 16* 
Yegis (Pterocarpus marsupiurn) timber find north ; its southern limits being observed 
their way to the coast in til e north part of the south of Punderpoor, and the right bank of 
Vizagapatam district, and in the whole of the Kistna towards Bejapore. In the valleys 
Ganjam. — Conservator's lieport, p. 12. near Homnabad, south and west of Beder, it 

VJZIANAGRAM, a town and military can- is seen between and beneath, but never pene- 
tonment near Vizagapatam. trating the great plateaux of latcrite hills, and 

VIZIADROOG, in the Conkan ; its flag- is noticed at Maharajah -pettah, 30 miles west 
staff is in lat. 16'’ 34' N, of Hyderabad. The eastern edge of this vast 

VIZIANAGAR, in 1441 was visited by tract of volcanic rocks, after crossing the Ner- 
Jamal-ud-din, whom his father Kazi-shah Ruli budda to the south, skirts the town of Nag- 
of Samarcand sent on an embassy to this pore in Berar, passes Naudeir, onwards to the 
place. See Nicolo di Conti. west of Hyderabad and to its southern limits 

VLASOH. Dut. Flax. just mentioned. South of this, as well as to 

VLOER-TAPYTEN. Dut. Carpets. the eastward, the trap only appears as great 

VOBILINTA. Tel, Polygonum hernia- dykes, from fifty to a hundred yards broad, 
roides, Delil, which run east and west parallel with each 

VODDU or Woddu. Can. Used for catch- other. These dykes can, at places, be traced 
ing fish, is like a large hurdle, the full breadth for a hundred and fifty miles, bursting through 
of the river, and is frequently thrown across a the granite and other rocks, tearing the high- 
stream as large as the Thames at lliobmond. est of the hills asunder and filling the chasms 

The Coorg race annually place woddu at the and crevices with their dark and compact sub- 

heads of the Canara rivers to catch the fish stance. In these provinces, the elements of 
returning from spawning. the trap-rock assume, in the dykes, a variety 

VODALA. Tel. Poivroa Roxburghii, De of lithologic appearances, greenstone, and por- 
Cand, phyritic greenstone ; and, in the great volcanic 

VODI. Tel. Spathodea Rheedii, Spreng. district, basaltic greenstone, hornblende rock, 
VODISA. Tel. Cluytia collina, Roxb, ' basalt, and amygdaloid, with cornelian, helio* 
VODITE, also Tummeda. Tel. Species trope, prase, jasper, agates and onyx. The 
of Diospyros. dykes are particularly numerous near Hydera^ 

VODLU. Tel. See Oryza sativa. bad, but they occur in the Balaghaut Cededi 

VOGEL. Gkr. Bird. Districts, in the Carnatic and Mysore almost 

VOGEL-LEIM. Gbb. Bird-lime. to the southern cape of the peninsula, and, 

VOGELS. A group of small islands off the with very rare exceptions, they run duh east 
Malay coast. and west. 

VOHEMO KADPHISES. See Kabul. VOLCANOES. The middle of the 18th 
VOHORO, or Wohoro, properly Bohra, of century was a great epoch of earthquakes all 
Guzerat, are traders, shop-keepers, and bankers over jbhe world. In 1750 Chili was visited by 
in the west of India, They are of two classes, an earthquake, by which the town of Con- 
Sulimani and Dawdi. — WiU, See Borah, ception was destroyed : the sea rolled over it, 
VOHU MANO. See Buctria. and the entire port from thenceforth became 

VOIGT, C. J., author of Hortus Suburb- useless. The whole shore seems to have ana- 
anus Calcuttensis, published at Calcutta in tained an upheaval of about 24 feet ; and 
1645. shells similar to those foun^^ in the adjoiiing 

VOLA. Saks. Myrrh, 8eas;arenow abundant on mountains aboT# 
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4000 Mt high, Lyell’s Elements gives it 1S48 
English feet On the 15th September 1751, 
the capital of St. Domingo was destroyed by 
an earthquake, and part of the coast, 40 
leagues in length, sunk down, and has ever 
since formed a bay of the sea. The Lisbon 
earthquake, one of the most fearfnl on record, 
occurred in November 1755, and in 1757 the 
Azores were struck with an earthquake, during 
which eighteen small islands arose about 200 
yards from the shore ; these corresponded very 
closely with the Pondicherry explosion. 

' Volcanic regions occur to the westward of 
Kurrachee, and on the South Arabian coast, 
and in the Red Sea. The volcanic band treu 
away northerly from lat. 2^^ to Lit. 22"*, at 
the month and at tl)e lower part of the lied 
Sea, commencing with Cape Aden, and conclud- 
ing with Gibbel Teir, extending across from 
the former of these to tlie Salt Lake Aasal, 
inland from Tadjonra, and .so on towards 
Shoe, 

Aden is spoken of by Arab writers as 
having been in a state of activity within the 
historic period, and tliougli there scarcely 
seems sufficient evidence of this to be relied 
on, and a very strong presumption to the con- 
trary, it has all the appearance of great recen- 
cy. The Aden volcano forms the terminal 
point of Southern Arabia, where tlic shore, 
after having inclined gently southward from 
Ras-el-Hudd, 21® N. lat, at the entrance 
of the Persian Gulf, to 12®, atretchcR almost 
due west till it turns up the lied Sea. At 
’no great distance of time it has obviously 
been an island, and is now connected witli 
the mainland by a low sandy spit four miles 
long and half a mile across, only a few feet 
above high-water mark ; the whole shore, in- 
deed, consists of sandy downs or salt swamps, 
only a little above the level of .the sea, and 
wearing the aspect of recent emergence. The 
peninsula itself is an irregular oval, five miles 
in its greater, and three in its lesser diameter. 
There are numerous little head-lands with 
sandy bays between, all around it. There is 
at the bead of oacli little bay and on several 
points of the shore besides, a level expanse of 
rolled gravel and sea shells, evidently an old 
sea margin, brought to light by the same up- 
heaval that converted the island into a pen- 
insula, and raised the isthmus above the level 
of the sea. The rocks themselves are all lavas 
of various descriptions, more or less vesicular, 
and the volcano affords a vast diversity of ig- 
neous minerals. There seem to have been, 
from time to time, a number of craters in 
the mountain, one of very considerable mag. 
nitudo, beyond Jhe coal depot betwixt Has 
M^but and Im Tar Shagan, having been 
blown outwards, and is now remaining as a 
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valley aseending from the sea. The edge 
of the priucip^ crater is near the eentre 
of the peninsula. The crater itself occn- 
pies tbe eastern half. It is exceedingly well 
defined indeed, and at once indicates its 
origin to the spectator. It is about one and 
a half mile in diameter, and is nearly circular, 
affording a circuit of five miles. Of this half 
a mile has been blown out right down to the 
level of the sea. The bottom of the crater, 
on which stands tbe town of Aden and the 
llritiah cantonments, is covered with a bed 
of rolled gravel and sea shells, proving that 
there has been no trace of eruption since the 
last general upheaval, which producejj the sea 
beach all along thestf shores, but which is 
still believed to have been within the human, 
perhaps even the historic, period. The Shum- 
Shum range, which forms about half the wall 
of the crater, reaches an altitude of above 
176G feet. There is a huge crack or slip 
which cuts above a third off tlie eastern side 
of the volcano, and through a portion of this 
constituting a narrow gorge or pass, ten feet 
wide, and twenty or thirty high, the road 
from Steamer Point enters the crater, and 
leads to the cantonments. Dr. J. P. Mul- 
colmson supposed this to have been the re- 
mains of the latest great eruption of which 
the cfiects are chiefly manifest on tbe table 
land on the eastern buttress of Sbum-Shum ; 
by this tlie ancient crater was shattered 
nearly through its centre from the northern to 
the southern pass, breaking into pieces and 
separ.ating the whole of the eastern side of 
the edge of which Seera Island is a frag- 
ment, and in these views Dr. Buist concurs, 
(See London As. Trans. 1836.) On the one 
.side of this which remains, the wall of 
tlie crater subsides from 1 700 to 607 feet, 
and then breaks away altogether. The rift 
probably occurred when tbe side of the crater 
was blown out and demolished. The walls 
of the crater, as now existing, when seen from 
the cantonments, present the most magnificent 
view that can be imagined j one semi-circular 
precipice, five miles in circuit, ascends some 
1776 feet from the plain. It is inmost places 
perpendicular. The cliff is of a rusty dark 
brown colour, and full of caverns and recess- 
es, carved almost like the altar screen of a 
Gothic cathedral. Great streams of lava may 
observed from point to point, as if the 
fiery cataract had been arrested in its pro- 
gress, and congealed as it flowed from the 
lesser rents of the principal crater. On many 
parts of tbe rock, 500 feet above the level of 
the sea, to the level of Shum-Shum, great 
masses of volcanio ashes ^re strewed amoogst 
the crevices of the rooks ; these generally 
abounding, os does the surface all avonnd^ 
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with eea sfaells in a state of great decay, to 
all appearance borne np by the volcano on its 
last emergence from the deep. 

Bight across the bay to the eastward, at a dis- 
tance of five miles, are the magnificent remains 
of another crater, called Jab’l Hassan. It is 
nearly of the same size and form as Aden, but 
rests on the mainland. The centre peak at- 
tains an altitude of 1237 feet, and on sailing 
round, in certain aspects,it presentsthe appear- 
ance of a stupendous Gothic cathedral ; two 
peaks of 700 feet, close beside each other, have 
obtained the very unpicturesque name of the 
Ass’ Ears, from the appearance presented 
by thoin far out at sea. Seven miles beyond 
this, and seventeen from Aden, another frag- 
ment of a cone of smaller size but considerable 
beauty rises up to tho altitude of 700 feet and 
projects about three miles into the sea, wliile 
half-way betwixt this and the strait, Jabq 
ICurruz or St. Antony, apparently a volcano, 
reaches an elevation of 1772 feet. Barren 
Peak and the high range of Jab’I Arrar, or the 
Chimney Peaks, just opposite the strait, have 
been all set down by the surveyors as hills of 
volcanic origin. The range from this bends 
northward and follows tlie line of the shore of 
the Red Sea. From Aden to Bab-el-mandeb, 
indeed, the rocks along the Arabian shore scorn 
to be wholly volcanic for a distance of above 
100 miles. On tho Afric.Mii shore a singular 
cove at the upper end of the Bay of Tacljoura, 
called Joobul Kliareb, seema the crater of an 
old volcano ; it is connected with the Bay of 
Tadjoura by two narrow channels, the whole 
width across from coast to coast being about 
three quarters of a mile, with a small island 
near the middle. One of the channels is forty 
yards wide, with sixteen fathoms water ; tlie 
other 250, with three fathoms. The cove in- 
side is about thirteen miles in diameter by 
pix, the western portion is volcanic. At its 
extremity is a basin, or crater, 300 yards in 
diameter, surrounded by precipitous volcanic 
cliffs through which the sea makes its way to 
the water inside ; the entrance is dry at low 
water. Lava and scoriae abound everywhere 
around. The waters of the cove are said 
occasionally to be violently agitated and dis- 
turbed without apparent cause, probably by 
the emission of gas from below, the volcano 
being scarcely yet asleep. Off the outer bay, 
the hills are of limestone, and rise to the 
height of 2000 feet. 

The rocks around the Salt Lake Assal, whose 
waters are now nearly dried up and encrusted 
with salt, s.re all volcanic on the eastern side. 
A bed of lava, containing several deep fissures, 
separates the waters of the lake . from those 
at Joobul, or Quba-el Kherab, of which it 
appears to have been a continuation. The 
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lake is in 1 r 38' 12^ N., and 42^30'- 6" K it 
is about seven miles across in its larger dia- 
meter and 670 feet below the level of the sea. 
For about 300 miles westward into the 
interior the wliole country seems volcanic. 

To the south-westward of this, near Shoa^ 
is the volcano of JabT Abida, about 4000 
feet high, its crater opening to the N. W., 
and about two and half miles in diameter, and 
further on tlio still higher peak of Aiullo. 
Here, there is an even plain about thirty miles 
in diameter, studded with small cones, of 
which as many .as twenty rn.iy be counted at 
once, each exhibiting a distinct and well form- 
ed crater. The lava everywhere around is 
fresh and glossy, but no tradition exists of any 
eruption having occurred within the memory 
of man. 

The volcanic peaks of tlie 'High Brothers 
are just outside the gut of the Strait of Bab- 
el-mandeb on the African shores. The island 
of Perim, which occupies a portion of the 
strait near the Arabian side, with the Bab-el- 
mandeb Peak on the mainland close by are 
masses of lava. Along the A frican shore, from 
lat. 11^ to lat. 14^ and from long. 42'* to long, 
44*^ the series of volcanoes is uninterrupted 
for the space of 400 miles, running into the* 
interior about 10^ N. towards Ankobar, long. 
40*^ E. How far the volcanic district extends 
into the interior along the African shore 
within the Strait of Bab-el-mandeb does not 
appear. A range of hills above fourteen miles 
from the sea to which it is nearly parallel is 
set down on the cha rt as mostly volcanic. 
There is a second chain of very high mountains 
parallel to this again, about fifty miles fur- 
tlier to the west, but its character does not 
appear to have been ascertained . 

On the Arabian shore, from lat. 30® to lat. 
15^40', for a distance of nearly 200 miles, a 
range of hills of volc.anic origin is set down 
on the map about twenty miles from the 
sliore, with a second range behind them, 
like that on the African side, nndescribed. 
The lower range is a continuation of the 
Aden volcanoes, thus extending in a con- 
tinuous line for above 300 miles along 
shore. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the whole basin of the Red Sea, here 
about 100 miles across, from the Arabian to 
the African chain of peaks, is volcanic, stud- 
ded as the intermediate channel is with cones 
now in a state of activity, so that the ascer- 
tained area of this region from Aden to near 
Ankobar, and from this to Jab’l Teiris about 
350 miles from E. to W. and 450 from S. to 
N. Within the channel of the Red Sea the moat 
conspicuous peaks are the Harnisb Is^nds, 
andJabl Googiir, betwixt lat. 13® 4(f and 
14®, the Zebeyar Islands in lat. 15? m 
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Ttir in lat. 15^ 30^ A violent enip 
tion of short continuanoe occurred in the 
' &b6yar Islands on the 6th August 1846 
'Jab’l Teir has for nearly a century been 
known to be in a state of constant activity. 
It was visited by Bruce in 1 774 ; it then gave 
out smoke, and was said occasionally to emi 
flame apd stones ; he describes the masses o; 
lava as having shells embedded in them, a cir- 
cumstance that has not, so far as has beer 
observed, been noticed by any other traveller. 
It was visited by Capt, Elman when engaged 
in survey in 1838, and by Dr. Kirk in 1841 
The island is circular, about seven and i 
half miles round, and estimated variously from 
300, 500 and 900 feet higli, resembling on be 
ing approached, a hill of considerable eievatioi: 
rising from a plain terminating in a bluff 
steep on the eastern extremity. The summit o 
the hill is about 300 feet above the sea level, 
there are no soundings close in shore, at 150 
fathoms, so that the visible portion is merely 
the summit of a hill the base of which is hid 
by the water, in all probability 1,109 feet 
high, or 1,900, if the altitude of 900 feet 
assigned it by the chart be correct. The whole 
surface is covered with a&he.s, lava, and cin- 
‘ ders ; near the summit there are about fifteen 
small open craters, from several of winch steam 
and hot air are continually issuing and occasion 
ally smoke. Streams of indurated lava are 
seen to proceed from these chiefly towards the 
east side of the island. It is said to have been 
on fire about 1828 or 1830. One of the peaks 
in which it terminates exhibits the remains of 
two craters of about tw^enty-five feet in diame 
ter ; both have fallen in. A single crater of much 
more recent formation than the others appears 
in the northern peak of Jab’l Teir, it seems 
the northernmost of the volcanoes in the lied 
Sea, and probably limits the band. 

The following letters from Commander J. 
W. Barker, Indian Navy will set the question 
as to the Zebayer eruption completely at 
rest. The smoke was first pointed out to him 
by Assistant Surgeon Nicolson, and seen 
by all on board the Victoria not at one mo- 
ment, but at different periods ; and at the 
time it was first seen, the Hindostaii was 
to N. N. W. of the Quoin Rock, the northern- 
most of the Zebayer group, and distant from 
the Victoria at least 16 or 18 miles in a con- 
trary direction. 

14th August 1846, 8 a. m. — Passed Jibbel 
Teir all sail set wilh a light breeze from N. 

9 A. M.— A heavy black cloud, rising rapid- 
ly from the S. W. which in half an hour 
formed into about a dozen large water spouts. 

10 A. M. — Saw the Quoin Rock. 

l#-30 A. )ii. — squall burst upon us with 
&eavy rain and blowing furiouslyi with much 
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lightning and a continuous roll of 
which had a very peculiar sound, as if oloso 
upon the water. Hauled out S. by W. ship 
steering previously S. S, E. At 11-30 the 
rain abated a little : saw the Zebayer islands 
bearing easterly, distant about seven miles and 
a steamer between us and the islands distant 
fnim about four miles. The weather continu- 
ed thick and squally, with much lightning, 
till we got as far as Mocha. Barometer was 
very slightly affected by it, Mr. Henry P. Lo- 
vell, Acting Commander Steamer Hindostao, 
was on board the steam vessel Victoria at 
the time that Commander Barker alludes to, 
and he noted down at the time all the circum- 
stances relating to this sudden outbreak of 
Saddle Island, and gives the substance of 
his notes, from which will at once be s een 
the facts of the case : — He adds ‘ 14th August 
1846, off Zebayer Islands, lat. 15‘^ 7' long. 42* 

1 2 ^ on the voyage to Suez. The whole forenoon 
has been calm and excessively sultry. Skies 
overcast ; particularly dark and threatening 
towards the N. W. Thermometer 95®. Sight- 
ed the Peninsular and Oriental Ste.amer bound 
for Aden ; she passed about four miles to 
the w'est of us as we were closing in with the 
group of islands. Soon after she passed a 
violent squall from the N- W. burst upon us. 
It was accompanied by a drenching shower 
of rain, heavy peals of thunder, and vivid 
flashes of lightning. Sliip going about eight 
knots during the forenoon — reduced to three 
knots when the squall came on ; temperature 
brought down to 80 degrees. Passed along 
the western side of the Zebayer group of 
islands. When opposite to Saddle Island 
(one of the Zebayer group), and only about 
three miles distant from it, observed a column 
of smoke issuing from the summit of one of 
ts cones. The squall was then at its height. 
The column gradually increased in size, while 
tthe same time, distinct jets of smoke issued, 
as if from numerous small apertures round 
he outer margin of the cone. Before the 
iquall burst, the summit of the island was 
perfectly clear. After passing the island, and 
while it continued iu sight, we observed the 
smoke. 

The above furnishes one more illustration 
of the intimate connection betwixt earthquake, 
volcanic, and meteorological phenomena so 
well adverted to by Captain Baird Smith. 
During the Cleopatra's hurricane of the 1 9th 
April 1847, and again at the period of the 
land squall on the 6th April 1848, the mag- 
netic instruments at Bombay continued in a 
state of great disturbance for upwards of two 
days. 

An eruption of a volcano occurred near Edd 
on the African shore of the Sed Sea, about 
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Itftlf way between Massowah and the Strait of 
Bab-el-mandeb. A native of that village stated 
that “ on the night of the 7th, or morning 
of the 8th instant, the people of Edd were 
awakened by the shock of an earthquake fol- 
lowed by others, which continued with little 
intermission. For about an hour at sunrise, a 
quantity of fine white dust fell over the vil- 
lage like rain. About noon the character of 
the dust appeared to chatige, and then resem- 
bled red earth ; shortly afterwards it increas- 
ed to such an extent that the air was perfect- 
ly darkened, and we had to light lampa in 
OUT houses. It was darker than the darkest 
night and the. whole place was covered with 
this dust nearly knee deep. On the 9tU the 
dust somewhat abated, aiid we were able to 
see a little in onr houses without lights. At 
night we saw fire and dense smoke issuing 
from a mountain named JahM Debbesh, situ- 
ated about a day’s journey inland, and this 
continued all the time I remained at Edd. 
The ashes only fell for two days, and sounds 
like the firing of guns issued from the moun- 
tain. This mountain is inhabited, but no one 
had reached Edd thence, when I left ; nothing 
of the kind had ever been heard of before, and 
the people are exceedingly frightened.” This 
account was afterwards amply confirmed from 
other sources, and the most remarkable feature 
of the case is the immense extent affected by 
the disturbance. The officer commanding the 
detachment at Perim heard the sounds emit- 
ted by the volcano distinctly, and attributed 
them to a bombardment, lie reported that 
the firing commenced about 2 A. m. on the 8tl 
Instant, and continued with long intervals up 
to the loth or IKh. The general idea at 
Perim was that the sound jn’oceeded fron 
tlie African coast. The firing on the 8th wa 
very heavy and continued for 9 or 10 hours 
Both the steamers Candia and Ottawa re- 
ported having had two very hot days in tin 
lower part of the Red Sea, and on the lOtl 
instant they encountered what ap})eared to be 
like a London fog, which continued for several 
hours. The captain of the latter vessel de- 
scribed this fog as consisting of very fine dust, 
80 thick that he could not see the length of 
the ship, and during its continuance the 
weather was perfectly calm. On the 8th of the 
month several shocks of an earthquake were 
felt at Mocha and Hodeida ; and there, as 
well as along the entire coast of Yemen and 
inland as far as the mountain range, the dust 
described as white ashes fell for several days. 
The noises were also heard, and as usual, 
were attributed to artillery. The Nacoda of 
a boat which brought a letter from Mr. Bar- 
row was detained ten days in the Dhalae 
Archipelago unable to continue bis voyage 


^wing to dense clouds of dust which darken- 
idthe air ; many other Naoodas reported the 
lame ^irig, and one brought a speciinea 
•f this dust, which be said had fallen on bis 
diip in such quantities that he could not 
keep his pro<»f clear by continual sweepipg^ 
The dust appears like very finely powdered 
mmice containing minute particles of mica. 

Although the greater part of the shores of 
.ihe Red Sea are nndoubtediy of igneous origiOi 
no active volcano has been known in modem 
ames save in the Zebair Islands, one of which 
was observed in a state of activity by the 
commander of the I, N. steamer Victoria in 
August 1860. 

There is no information whatever as to any 
volcanoes in the interior of Arabia, or to the 
northward. 

An extinct volcano, called Mount Nimrod, 
is described by Mr. Chancourtois as existing 
near the Salt Lake Van in Armenistan, on the 
frontiers of Persia, between the 38tli and 39th 
degrees of latitude. 

On the banks of the Euphrates, near the 
city of Hit, in the region of the petroleum 
wells, Dr. Winchester found scoria on the 
summit of a detached hill about eighty feet 
above the level of the plain ; no other volcanic 
appearances were observed. 

Lyell in his J^rinciples of Geology, 1832- 
1851, remarks that the city of Oujein was, 
about fifty years before the Christian era, the 
seat of empire, of art, and of learning, but in 
the time of the rajah Vicramaditya, it was 
overwhelmed, together, as tradition reports, 
with more than eighty other large towjis in the 
provinces of Malwa and Bagur, ‘ by a shower 
of earth.’ The city which now bears the 
name is situated a mile lo'the southward of 
the ancient town. On digging on the spot 
where the latter is supposed to have stood, 
to the depth of fifteen or eighteen feet, there 
are frequently discovered entire brick walls, 
pillars of stone, and pieces of wood of an ex- 
traordinary hardness, besides utensils of vari- 
ous kinds, and ancient coins. Many coins are 
also found in the channels cut by the period- 
cal rains, or in the beds of t(»rrents into which 
they have been washed. A large quantity of 
wheat was found by a man digging for bricks. 

It was almost entirely consumed, and in a 
state resembling charcoal. In a ravine cut by 
the rains, from which several stone pillars had 
been dug, Mr. Hunter saw a space from twelve 
to fifteen feet long and seven or eight feet high, 
composed of earthen vessels, broken and 
closely compacted together. It was conjectur- 
ed, with great appearance of probability, to 
have been a potter’s kiln. Between this place 
and the new town is a hollow, in which, t^i-. 
tion says, the river Sipparah formerly ran, 
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^^ged its course at the time the city was 
tmried, and now runs to the westward. Th6 
soil which covers Oujein is described ^ being 
of an ash grey colour, with minute specks of 
black sand. That the shower of earth which 
is reported to have fallen from heaven, was 
produced by a volcanic eruption, we cannot 
doubti although no information has been ob- 
tained respecting the site of the event, and 
the nearest volcano of whicli we read is that 
which was in eruption during the Culcli earth- 
quake in 1819, a? the distance of about thirty 
miles from Bho<»j, the capital of Cutch, and 
at least three hundred geographical miles from 
the town of Oujein. 

Captain F. Dangerfield, who accompanied 
SirJohn Malcolm in his military expedition into 
Central India, states that the river Nerbudda, 
in Malwa, has its channel* excavated through 
columnar basalt, on which rest beds of marl 
impregnated with salt. 'I’he upper of these beds 
is of a light colour, and fnun thirty to forty 
feet thick, and rests Inu-izontally on the lower 
bed, t^hicli is of a reddish colour. Botlr ap- 
pear from the description to be tulfa composed 
of the materials of volcanic ejections, and for- 
ming a covering frtuu sixty to* seventy feet 
deep overlying the basalt, which seems to re- 
semble some of the cnrreuts of prismatic lava 
in Auvergne and the Vivarais. Near the 
middle of this tufaceous mass, and therefore 
at the depth of thirty feet or more from the 
surface, just where the two beds of tuff meet. 
Captain Dangerfield was shown, near the city 
of Mhysir, buried bricks and large earthen 
vessels, said to liave Ixdonged to the ancient 
city ofMhysir destroyed by the catastrophe of 
Oujein. But Ca|»t. Dangerfield in reference 
to Mhysir, seems to liave believed the 
earthy mass on the banks of the Nerbudda 
alluvial, not volcanic. Mr. Hunter seems to 
have written as to the volcanic action from 
hearsay. Oonolly, on tlie other liand, speaks 
from careful and minute personal observation, 
he being one of the most exact and obser- 
vant writers of his time ; but another writer 
says the theories which account for the change 
of site of Oujein appear to him all equally un- 
satisfactory. lie neither believes with Hunter 
that a shower of earth nor with Malcolm that 
a flood, overwhelmed the old city, nor with the 
natives that it was turned topsy turvy. The 
tales of old bricks, and of wood of surprising 
hardness, &c. dug up at depths of fifteen feet 
seem exaggeration. Several people were inter- : 
rogated who had been twenty and thirty years , 
at the place, none of them had ever positively | 
seen such things though all believed most re- 
ligiously both these and much more wonderful 
curiosities to be found. The theory of an 
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inundation is principally eupported by 
tion that the river has changed its bed. 

Capt. H- L. Playfair, officiating Political 
Besident, Aden, wrote an account of the out* 
burst of the volcano nearEdd on. the African 
coast of the Bed Sea. At Edd, lat. 1 3*^57 ' N, 
long. 4l®4' E, about half-way between Mas- 
souah and the Strait of Bab-el- Mandeb, earth- 
quake shocks occurred on the night of the 
7th of May or the morning of the 8th during 
about an hour. At sunrise fine dust fell, at 
first white afterwards red j the day was pitch- 
dark and the dust was nearly knee-deep. On 
the 9th the fall of dust abated, and at night fire 
' and smoke were seen issuing from Jab’l Dub- 
beli, a mountain about a day’s journey inland, 
andsouuds like the firing of cannon were heard. 
At Peiim the sounds were heard at about 
2 A. M. on the 8tli, and at long intervals up to 
the 10th t)r 11th. The dust Avas also met with 
at sea ; and along the entire coast of Yemen 
the dust fell for several days. Several shocks 
were felt ou the 8th at Mokha and Hodaida. 

Further to the east the region of recent 
direct volcanic action seems to terminate with 
the extremity of the delta of the Ganges. 
[CoL Causeley, 131, As. Trams, vol. XVII. 
p. 1.] A few hot si)rings are all we have to 
indicate the agency of a subterranean fire for 
nearly 1000 miles across the peninsula. There 
are hot springs in the Damuodah valley, 23® 
10' N., in Gangetic India, in Kunawar, in the 
lower liimalaya, and near Lohunkund on 
the Sutlej. The most notable of these is that 
at Sarguuga, near Chota Nagpore, iu Central 
India, where the temperature of the water is 
18*1*: it smells strongly, and seems to bo a 
Harrowgate. 

Indications of active volcanic action are 
numerous, and iu tlie valley of Kashmir, 
Dr. Falconer reports that a singular ‘ field 
of fire’ exists in the valley, of considerable 
dimensions, and through crevices in which 
flames continually issue. The outlines of *' 
this volcanic tract are distinctly defined, and 
the action appears to be strictly local; the 
soil isi completely burnt, and in some spots 
has been vitrified. The igneous action has 
continued now for upwards of two centuries, 
as the existence of this remarkable spot is 
certified by Abul Fazil, the learned minister 
of the Emperor Akber. [Second Beport 
on Geology of Hyderabad.] Dr. ' Vosey de- 
scribes a hot saline spring near Hyderabad 
in the Deccan, and hot springs occur in four 
places ia Ceylon, in the Tannah collectorate 
of Bombay, in Sindh, in Kattyawar^ at Bag- 
man in Beluchiatau, in Bheerbhoom, near 
the Parbtttti or Poorub river in Ladaki and 
other places. (See Hot springs J 



Mr. Moorcroffc his TrAvrfs' In the ffim- 
maiayan Provinces, vol. ii. p. 27Yi mentions 
a hill within three days* journey of the city 
of Cashmere, from which loud explosions are 
heard at intervals, accompanied by the escape 
of gaseous matter, with force sufficient to tear 
off the doors and windows of buildings situat- 
ed upon it. There was nothing on the hill 
resembling a crater, but the inhabitants on 
the spot asserted a distinct recollection of the 
explosions. — [Bl. As. Trans. voLXII, part II 
for 1843, p. 1046.] In the Concan there are 
no fewer than twelve hot springs betwixt 
Dasgaum and South Raj pore, and they are 
supposed to follow the line of the great Ghaut 
chain southward to Ceylon : the majority oc- 
cur near the great lines of dislocation. There 
are two hot springs in Candeish and several 
in Katiawar, and lower Sind, as we shall 
presently see, abounds with them. 

Lake Loonar, in the Sichal Hills, is the 
only instance of a volcanic outburst obser- 
vable in this immense volcanic region. [Mai- 
colmson, London Geological Transactions, 
1839.] It was first described by Lieut. Alex- 
ander in the Madras Literary Transactions, 
subsequently by Mr. Orlebar in the Bombay 
Geographical Transactions. It is a nearly 
circular or oval depression in a country com- 
posed entirely of tabular and nodular basalt ; 
it is 500 feet in depth, and three or four miles 
in circumference, lii the bottom of the hol- 
low is a lake five feet deep, the waters of 
which are impregnated with muriate and 
sulphate of soda, and sulphate of lime ; sub- 
carbonate of soda prevails in the neighbour- 
hood. In 1851 it was examined by Dr. 
Bradley, v;ho met with abundance of scoriae 
in the neighbourhood, and was able to trace 
a vast stream of lava to the east and west- 
ward. The great intervals betwixt the points 
of volcanic activity in this part of India, even 
when connected by hot springs, prevents them 
^from being associated as groups anywhere 
betwixt Arracan and Cutch. 

^ On the 27th May 1846, a hill on the Ner- 
budda, called Dumoh fhar, or smoking moun- 
tain, about 500 feet high above the plain, 
gave out alarming moans, to the terror of the 
neighbdtlrhood, and then an enormous out- 
burst in it occurred. The appearance this 
presented when examined shortly afterwards 
by Col, Skene and Lieut. Briggs was such 
as might have been produced by the explosion 
of a mine, making a rent in the hill from top 
to bottom about thirty feet across, and six 
feet deep. Great trees were upset by it, and 
tbe roc^ rent twenty to thirty feet in pieces, 
as if blasted by gunpowder, and thrown to 
the opposite udes of the fissure. The appear^ 
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imce pveseuM iu QQ way reeeml^ied ibat of 
a lanMip^ the burating force had obviously 
been from the interior. It was not^ stated 
that an|^ erupted matter bad been throwp out ; 
there was no appearance of any volcanic vent 
in the neighbourhood, and no tradition of 
volcanoes ever having existed. [Bl, As, Trans« 
vol. XVI.] 

In the end of October 1849, something 
like an ebulition of pestilential gas, the ^ 
charge probably of a submarine volcano, 
occurred off Porebunder in Kattiawar, and 
was manifest for thirty or forty miles out at 
sea; the fish were poisoned by it, and lor 
days lay floating in myriads on the surface of 
the water. [Report of 1850, Bomb. Geog. S,] 
An incident similar to this had occurred 
at Berbampore in May 1810; the water 
in a large tank, usually pure, and which 
for av period of thirty four years had never 
exhibited any thing extraordinary, suddenly 
became of a dark green colour, and an im- 
mense quantity of fish, many of them weigh- 
iifg from eight to fourteen pounds, floated 
dead on the surface, and were afteiwards 
removed in cart loads, and made use of as . 
manure ; the people ascribed it to au earth- 
quake which then visited Calcutta. 

There is no record of the Cutch volcanoes 
having ever been in a state of permanent acti- 
vity, and they seem rather to have played the < 
part of spiracles to the gases of earthquakes, 
when ** the earth seemed with a kind of colic, 
pinched and vexed,” with fits of vomiting of 
lava or of fiame. On the border of the chain 
of mountains, and eighteen miles from Luk- 
put, the most westerly town in Cutch, is a hill 
believed by the hindus at one time to have 
been a volcano. It has long ceased to emit 
flame or smoke, but is still an object of 
worship amongst the hindus. It does not 
appear to exhibit any vestige of lava, scoriss 
or ashes ; a bituminous earth, with a strong 
disagreeable odour, is dug out of the side of it , 
and used as incense in the worship of Assa- 
poora : it is found in small pieces imbedded in 
the common soil, from which it is separated 
without difficulty. 

On the occurrence of the great earthquake 
shock of June 1819> vast clouds of dust were 
seen to ascend from almost every hill or range 
of hills in Goozerat and Cutch ; smoke was in 
many cases visible, and some fiame was peir* 
ceived. Dr. Thomson, in his account of the 
Geology of Bombay, published in the Madras 
Literary Transactions for 1837,aft6r describliig 
the hurricane and earthquake which occurred 
all along the coast on the 15th and 16th May, 
(the 26th and 27th new style, exactly 3QO 
years to a day before the occurrence of ainiilav 
events in 1848,} says: — ^Kesides the appeals 



.4aM of 0 violant oommotion In tKo atmosiAera, 
imd a perceptible concussion In the eai^h^ vol- 
•canio action seems to have occarred, if we may 
he allowed to deduce such an iuferelSce from 
the highly embellished representations of the 
historian) of giants seen in the air throwing 
great globes of fire at each other, confusion of* 
human voices in the atmosphere, the tram- 
pling of horses, and the sound of warlike 
instruments. It is added that much of 
•this nature ^occurred in Salsette and other 
places. “The metaphorical figures,” oon- 
•oludes Dr. Thomson, “ expressed in the lat - 1 
ter part of the description, are strikingly | 
similar to those employed by Dion Cas- 
sius in his account of the eruption which 
destroyed Herculaneum and Fompei, where 
<we are told giants were seen, and the sounds 
•of trumpets heard in the vicinity.” There is so 
Uttle appearance of any recent volcaiiic\rup- 
tion near Bombay, that Dr. Thomson is dispos- 
ed to ascribe the appearance, probably in both 
cases, to the meteorological phenomena alw^s 
coincident with earthquakes and volcamc | 
actiol. At a place twenty-six miles west ; 
from Bhooj, fire was seen in considerable i 
Tolume to burst forth, a blazing ball was pro- 
jected into the air and fell to the ground, 
where it was broken into four or five pieces, 
on which it became extinguished and invisi- 
ble. No fragments could be discovered, but 
the vegetation was found scorched where it 
fell. On being examined next day, the hill 
was found rent and shattered, as if something 
within had sunk. Fire, to a certain extent, 
was said to have issued from a bituminous bill 
from which alum is made, near Merv : the 
height of the hill was considered to have been 
reduced, and it was rent and shattered into 
ravines. Near the town of Sinderee situated 
where a branch the Indus joins the liunn, and 
which was permanently submerged on the occa- 
sion, a number of small cones, six or eight feet 
, in height, burst up from the ground, and con- 
tinued for many days to emit bubbles of air 
and mud from their summits. The first and 
greatest shock occurred about seven p. m. on 
the 16th June.; lesser shocks continued till 
the 20th, when the volcano called Denodour, 
about twenty miles N. W. of Bhooj, burst in- 
. to action, and the movements of the earth im- 
mediately stopped; but the authority on which 
this statement is made is not stated. Vestiges 
of recent outbursts, though of unknown 
date, appear at the village of Wage-ke Pudda. 

* A high table land of volcanic matter, about 
two miles square, has been blown out into a 
flat basin, the sides being broken into fissures, 
with craters, ravines, and hollows ; and the in- 
terior, or bed of ^e basin, interspersed with 
hillocks and cones of every variety of colour, 
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black, red, and white, and with {Mkltehw 
of cinders similar to the refuse of a fariiacb,ihe 
whole looking as fresh as if the igneous agents 
were still in operation. The - surface of the 
table lanJimmediately surrounding the blown 
out space is covered with burnt iron-stone, 
similar to septaria, divided into irregular cells, 
On other parts of the table land, craters of soiha 
fifteen or twenty feet in depth have been blown 
out ; they are composed of the materials just 
described, and are covered with patches of 
sulphur. [Grants, Geology of Cutcb. London 
Geol. Trans.] 

The rocks around the hot springs of Peer 
Mnggen, ten miles west of Kurrachee, consist 
of nummulite limestone, in some cases highly 
crystalised, and where the fossils, according 
to Captain’ Vicoary, occasionally are extensive- 
ly altered. Two miles further to the west- 
ward, occurs the group of Minora hills, about 
800 feet above the sea, and 500 above the 
plain surrounding. On the eastern side a 
crater has been blown out,— the ruins are scat- 
tered around. It is oval in form, about 150 
feet in length, and fifty across. The explo- 
sion has burst away one of the sides and blown 
through the strata adjoining. It seems as if a 
vast deluge of water had for a short time been 
discharged from it ; there is no tradition in 
existence regarding it, nor is anything known 
of the date when it was in action. It has 
clearly been subject to the great changeB 
which have taken place around, though it is 
probable it preceded the deposit of tho ppst 
pliocene clays found at its base, us these bear 
no appearance of disturbance and have most 
likely been deposited by the sea subsequent to 
the explosion. There are several other craters 
of lesser size and more imperfect structure 
round Minora. 

Capt. Carless, who gives by far the 
beat account of this district yet published, 
speaks of a celebrated hill called Jibel Pubb 
twenty miles N. W. of the hot springs, of^ 
which wonderful stories are related all over 
the country, but he does not tell us what these 
stories are. • 

Capt. Viccnry describes the clays as post pli- 
ocene. He makes no mention of the crater. I vi- ^ 
sited it, he writes, and took careful drawings and 
measurements of it in March 1850. The high- 
ly crystaline state of the rock is conspicuous. 

I confess 1 could discover no evidence of any 
material diminution of its fossils around the 
springs or near the crater. The rocks, which 
everywhere around are one mass of shells and 
zoophytes, the corals being often in the most 
beautifully perfect state that can be imagined, 
have been in some places highly crystalised, 
the organic remains being in part obliterated. 
The crystals are occasionally arranged in 
^ no 
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|)iantiful star-like forms, like: iniwy members ^nplea the rfbole summit ^of^^tbe brgest of 
f of the zeolite family. 4be three. Aii^babblos and jets of .mod arise 

The rocks at the hot springs of the Lakke* from the basin oontinually, the semi-fliud 
Pass appear to be of exactly the same descrip mass within being constantly disturbed 
tion as those at Peer liluggen, their position in them. The whole summit of the hill is cmst- 
all likelihood due to volcanic influences of com ed over with caked mud. Almost ^exactly 


paratlvely recent existence. The hot springi 
of Peer Muggen attain a temperature of from 
100 to 160, and yield a very copious discharge. 
Tltt water is perfectly pure, and fertilises th 
soil around. The hot spring takes its iiam 
from Peer Muggen, a mahomedan saint, whos 
shrine is close by. The coincidence of th( 
sound with the designation given to the long 
snouted crocodile (muggur) has led to the in 
ference that it means Peer Muggur, tiie Croco 
dile Saint. The crocodiles in the tank are of 
the kind called garial : they are precisely 
similar to those of the Nile and Ganges. One 
of the tanks contains nearly 200 crocodiles ; 
there is a spring at no great distance which 
affords large deposits of sea salt. 

The itpxt volcanic group to be met with in 
this direction is that of Hinglaj, a series of 
mud volcanoes along the sea board of Lus 
and now in great activity, very similar in 
point of form to those of Chedooba. Here there 
is no appearance whatever of there ever having 
been any eruption of lava. The first of these 
are called the koop of Chundra. They are 
believed to be of divine origin, and to be 
possessed of miraculous virtues. They are 
within two days’ sail of the port of Kur- 
rachee, and within a hundred yards of the 
sea ; the group of mud volcanoes are known 
by the name of the Koop of Rajah Rama 
Chundra. Three of these were visited by 
Captain Hart ; a fourth was seen by him at a 
distance, and they are said to be very numerous, 
and to extend someway along the shore, and far 
intothe interior -[Extracted from the Reports 
of the Bo. Geo, Society for May 1850.] 

About two miles from the wells of Tilook 
Pooree, three hills of extremely light- 
•coloured earth, rise abruptly from the plaiti. 
The centre hill is conical, slightly flattened, 
and divided at the top : it is about 400 feet 
high : its southern and western sides are more 
precipitous than the others. The second of 
the group is about half the height of the first ; 
the two are connected by a causeway about 
fif^ yards in length. The third covers a great- 
er area than either ; its apex seems destroyed 
or broken off, otherwise the characteristics of 
the three closely resemble each other. They 
are* all indented at the base with numerous 
chasms and fissures, which run into the in- 
terior, and their sides are streaked from the 
summit down as if with sluices of mud or 
water overflowing from the crater. A basin 
of liquid mud about thirty yards in diameter 
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the same appearances are presented by the 
craters of the two other hills, — with this dif- 
ference, that in the case of one of them the mud 
was said to rise and fall, occasionally overflow- 
ing the crater, sometimes sinking in it above 
15 feet. A fourth hill, similar to those just 
described, was seen at some six miles off, but 
' was not visited.’ The water and mud all 
around is salt. The ground at the base of the 
hills is full of cracks and rents. It is the same 
volcanic agency, most probably, which given 
rise to the hot springs of Peer Muggen, that 
supply the famous crocodile tank, which feede 
or stimulates the mud volcanoes. Abundance 
of brimstone is found at no great distance, and 
one eminence some twelve miles off is known 
by the name of the sulphur mountain.’* Gapt. 
hMertson describes the whole district, for an 
area of probably not less than 1000 aquare^ 
miles, from the Hara range westward, as cover- 
ed with mud cones, active or quiescent. Ha 
spent a fortnight amongst them in 1849 and 
could discover no particular day on which they 
were unusually affected : Captain Hart had 
been told that on Monday they were more 
active than they were on other days. The 
native tradition regarding them is, that on tha^ 
abduction of the goddess Sita by Kawun, 
Sedashew, a form of Mahadeo, was, amongst 
others, occupied in endeavouring to discover 
the place of her concealment. For twelve 
ears ho prosecuted his search unceasingly, 
but without effect. Worn out with exertion, 
nd enraged at the fruitlessness of the task he 
ad imposed on himself, he dashed his sacred 
!ake on the ground. It broke into eighteen 
jieces, and from every fragment a koop arose. 
The goddess instantly appeared, and chid hie' 
tvrathand impieties, assuring him that through- 
lut his wanderings she had accompanied him 
n the shape of a fly which generally sat on hie 
oly cake. In commemoration of his exer- 
ions on her behalf, she ordered that every pil- 
grim should pay his devotions to one of the 
koop before visiting her temple. The koop 
%re called by the name of her husband Rama 
ihandra. On nearing the crater, the holy 
man who precedes the pilgrims continually 
lies out, speak Oh ! Rama Chandra! — and to 
;heir astonishment, accordingly, they find on 
heir arrival the mud at the top in a state of 
commotion, — evidence to them sulScient thfit 
he invocation has been listened to, and the 
deity is present. A mpre minute and copious 
account of the mud craters of Higlaj than 
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18th numbar of the Txa«iaotioiiB of thf* the new introdnotioo. Ooptamponmedusly 
Bbin. Br.oftheRoy.AB.So.forl86Q»written 1 with the appearance of V^ypi^the waterB, 
by Oapt. Robertson of H. M.’s 8th, and it oon- which during the rainy season were discharg. 
firms the perfect accuracy of Capt. Hart’s ed from the ghauts broke through the banks 
account^ bo far as it goes. * )f the channel which usually confined them, 

Turning back on the Indus, to the hot overwhelmed a village* and formed a lake and 
Springs in the Lukkee Pass, the range of a harbour so spacious that light ships could 
hills in this neighbourhood is composed of anchor where dry land formerly prevailed.”— 
little ridges not exceeding 400 feet above the Asiatic Researches, vol. Ill* p. 396. Physical 
plalli of the InduBi their apices with nearly Geography, vol I.p,257,Bd. lbbl. 
horisontal strata, their sides abrupt and preci- One of the most terrible and active group 
pitous, and non-nummulitic. The valleys, or of volcanoes in the world begins with the 
intervening spaces between the hills, have been Banda group of islands, and extends through 
inuch disturbed. A variegated clay, abound- the Sunda group of Timor, Sumbawa, Bali, 


ing with gypsum, but containing no fossils, is 
of common occurrence. A brown, rust-colour- 
ed rock is abundantly distributed on the sur- 
face in the shape of rounded boulders, the 
most promising specimens of which are manu- 
fiftctured by the natives at Kotree into iron. 
Between this and the Indus are numerous low 
hillocks of aluminiferous clay used for the 
manufacture of alum by the Sind’ hi. Twe 
hot springs issue from the bottom from what 
appears an external crater, of the same gene- 
ral character as those already described near 
Peer Muggen. There are here several hot 
springs near each other-— they are ail salt and 
feulphureous, the whole valley smells strongly 
of sulphuretted hydrogen gas which rises in 
bubbles from the well, and a scum is constantly 
gathering on the water, which the natives re- 
move and use as sulphur. Near one of the hot 
Bprings is an aperture in the rock three inches 
in diameter, from which, until of late years, 
a jet of flame used to issue ; it was called the 
peri’s fire by the natives, and is believed to 
have become extinguished on some infidel 
having bathed in the neighbouring well. — 
Transaetions of the Bom. Br. of the Roy • As, 
So. No. xiii./or 1860, by Capt. Robertson of 
H. M"s 8<A Capt. V. Uarfs Pilgrimage to 
Higlqf, Bom. Geo. Trans. 1839, and Reports 
1850, p. oviii. 

There is a very copious hot and sulphurous 
spring at Ourmab (i. e., hot well) in the Bolan 
Pass, about 200 miles to the northward, but 
the writer is not aware of any between this 
ahd Lnkhee.— Coi. CamphtlVs Map. 

The area of the volcanic field of Beila has 
n^ver been precisely determined ; it extends 
Bome fif^ or sixty miles inland, and at least 
three times as much along shore.— Thom- 
on the Geology cf Bombay, Mad. Lit, 
tram. Bartolomeo*e Voyage to the East /n- 
dke, Rome 1796 ; Tmnsiation 1800. 

^ The island of Tsjpii on the north 8id< 
of Cochin, r6se ftom out the sea in th( 
year 1341: tte dakei of its appearance is 
determined by its rise to a new 


Java, and Sumatra, separated only by 
narrow channels, and altogether forming a 
gently curved line 2000 miles long ; but as 
the volcanic zone is continued through Bar- 
ren Island and Narcandam in the Bay of Ben- 
gal, (lat. 12*^ 15’) and northward along the 
entire coast of Arracan, the entire length of 
the volcanic range is a great deal more. The 
band is not limited to Arracan, but extends 
northward to Chittagong, lat. 22® or 600 
miles beyond Barren Island. Lieutenant Cole- 
brook visited Barren Island in 1787, when it 
was in a state of violent activity ; he does 
not seem to have landed on it, and he quotes 
entire the account of it given by Capt. Blair 
in his survey of the Andaman Islands. The 
cone which springs from near the level of 
the sea, rises at an average of 32® 17’ to 
1800 feet nearly. Later authorities make 
it 500 feet, and this is probably its true 
altitude. Mr. Lyell gives the following ac- 
count of it quoting Von Buch as his autho- 
rity,. ‘‘ Barren Island is in the Bay of Bengal, 
and as an illustration of the phenomena of 
ancient craters, of elevation, as contrasted 
with modern craters of eruption, permitting 
a contrast of the ancient crater of elevation 
with the cone and crater of eruption in its 
centre. When seen from the ocean this is- 
land presents on almost all sides a surface * 
of bare rocks, which rise up with a moder- 
ate declivity towards the interior : but at 
one point there is a narrow cleft, by which 
we can penetrate into the centre and there 
discover that it is occupied by a great cir- 
cular basin, filled by the waters of the sea, 
bounded all round by steep rocks, in the 
midst of which rises a volcanic cone, very 
frequently a source of eruption. The sum- 
mit of this cone is 1690 French feet in 
height, corresponding to that of the cir- 
cular border which encircles the basin, so 
that it can only be seen from the sea through 
the ravines. This seems to be taken from 
Oapt, Blair’s estimate of 1800, since upset, as 
already stated, by Captain Miller, Dr, Mesa, 
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ahote was hot le^d ateais^ : while steam and 
smoke isaned from the crater, but 4ao lava 
or flame. .He estimates the diameter of the 
base at about 800 or 1000 yards, and the orifice 
of the crater, which occupies the entire (sum- 
mit of the cone, at about 30. Captain Miller 
visited it in 1834. His account of it is the same 
in its general features as that of Lyell, but he 
estimates the altitude of the cone at no high- 
er than 500 feet ; and considering the limited, 
distance to which it is visible at sea, this seems 
to be more correct than other estimates. He 
sets down the slope of the cone at 45, which 
would give an altitude of above 1,000 feet, were 
Dr. Adam correct as to the diameter of the 
base. He states that it could only be ascend- 
ed by climbing, and it is probable that Captain 
Blair’s assumption of 32*17, which was deter* 
mined by measurement, may' be near the truth. 
The volcano, like the others along the bay, is 
chiefly active during the S. W. monsoon. 

Next to Barren Island is the volcanic island 
of Narcandam,in lat. 13®22'. The cone is about 
800 feet high, no soundings are to be had with- 
in half a mile of the shore. 

Crossing over to the other side of the bay 
where perfect tranquillity seems for nearly a 
century to have reigned, we find a period when 
the Coromandel Coast was as much moved by 
volcanic agency as that of Arracan itself. — lie- 
port of Calcutta Coal Committee, 

The earliest account we possess of any 
actual eruption in the Bay of Bengal is that 
contained in the Ist vol, of the Annual Re- 
gister, 1776, reprinted in the Bengal Asiatic 
Transactions of 1847. [Bengal Asiatic Transac- 
tions 1847, vol. xvi. p. 499, Reports and Asia- 
tic Researches, vol. ip. 175.] It was writ- 
ten by an officer on board a French East 
Indiaman, and addressed to his friend at the 
Hague : there seems no reason to question its 
perfect accuracy. In July 1757, fires were 
seen from Pondicherry to break out on the 
surface of the sea three or four leagues from 
shore. These blazed out with the greatest 
fury, throwing up pumice stone and com- 
bustible matter. This was accompanied by 
a noise like thunder, or the discharge of 
heavy ordnance. An island, a league in 
length and about the same iu breadth, with 
a cone and crater in the centre, then appear- 
ed. A vast quantity of dead fish were after- 
wards seen floating on the surface of the water, 
destroyed by the eruption. The sea was some 
days afterwards so covered with pumipe stone 
that vessels found it difficult to make their 
way through it, while they ran the risk of 
being burnt from the showers of hot ashes 
with which the air was darkened. The island 
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|<i^r no fartheiilientioD made of it 
" ; Ashoelf called the Goris Bank, wase^ii % 
H. M. “ Melville” in a line joining .Pondi- 
cherry and Chittagong, and a shoal is ndted 
on an old chart as having been met' with 4)y 
an American ship iu the line betwixt Pondi- 
cherry and Chedooba ; both these have since 
then disappeared. 

The volcanic region in the Bay of Bengal 
seems, about the year 1750, to have be jh in 
a state of general activity. Off the coast of 
Arracan, the island of Chedooba, situated’ in 
lat. 18*^ 50' N. and long. 90^40', is fifteen 
miles in length and seventeen in breadth or of 
about 200 square miles in area. Its general 
appearance is that of a fertile, well wooded is- 
land, of moderate height and irregular outline. 
A band of level land, covered with fragments 
of coral shells, and gravel, and but a little way 
elevated above the sea surrounds it : three 
distinct terraces are visible, the result of so 
many separate upheavals. — Captain Baird 
Shiith on Indian Earthquakes^ in, Bl, As* 
Trans, vol. xii. iSi2. Madras Lit.Trans.^ 1S37 
quoted from Gower's Portuguese India tome 
iii. Capi, Halsted's Report oa the Island of 
Chedooba^ BL As. Trans- 1841 t'oL x. j9. 434. 

Captain Baird Smith gives an account from 
the Gentleman’s Magazine” of a violent 
earthquake which occurred at Calcutta in 1737. 
Twenty thousand vessels of various sizes are 
said to have been destroyed by the inunda- 
tion which accompanied it, and 30,000' 
lives are said to have been lost on the 
occasion. No volcanic phenomena, striotfy 
so called, seem to have attended it. It took 
place during a furious hurricane. 

The earliest Indian earthquake, of which 
particulars are given, is that which accompa- 
nied the hurricane of 26th May 1618, by 
which 2,000 lives and 60 vessels are said to 
have been lost at Bombay. 

There are four large volcanoes in Chedooba, 
detached mounds rather than cones, varying 
from 100 to 1000 feet above the level of the 
sea. They are composed of stiff grey clay, 
with large quantities of singular fragments 
of stone ; their sides are much cut up with 
rain; their summits, which are from 50 
to 240 yards in diameter, are quite bare. 
Capt. Halsted gives maps of the island of 
Chedooba and of Regwan, adjoining to it On 
the summits of these are numerous well fomqi- 
ed cones, from a few inches to four feet in 
height, and about the same in diameter. Qn 
the outside they are hard, within they are 
filled up with a thick, uniform, well-mikid 
mud) which every now and then runs out kt” 
the side or over the edge of the crater, biib* 
bles of gas rising at intervals of three or fio^ 
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thereVs no appearance of eru^* dington in 1757^ v 

tibns^of lava scoria, or vestiip of the agency, island CG^itaius twp terraces, atiout nine feet 
1 ^ actual fire : sqme of the volcanoes throw high — the outer :margin is as yet barren ; 
out hot sea water in place of mud they are it consists generally of corils, ' shells, and 
most active during the rains, and then occa- gravel; the rest is a level plain of rice 
slonally emit flame and stones, as well ns fields. Xu the adjoining island of Kamree, or 
mud, throwing these to a considerable height : Rumbree, off Kyouk l%y do, there are some 
the stones are obviously torn from the beds beautiful mud volcanoes, the cones of which 
through which the water passes; portions of are almost all covered with luxuriant casuarltia. 
copper occasionally adhere to them. Petro- trees — tlie only places where they are^found 
leuih wells abound here, as they do all round in the neighbourhood. The craters and ex- 
the neighbourhood. Capt- Halsted visited Che- Impelled matter possess the same general char- 
dooba in 1841, and his survey in tlie ‘‘ Chii- acteristics as those of Chedooba. • This was 
ders** extended above loo miles along the coast, first described by Lieut. Foley in voL 4th of 
The sharp here is marked by three weJl defiii- the Asiatic Journal : the cones are said by 
ad terraces, or raised beaches, covered with him to vary from five to 1500 feet, one peak, 
coral and shells, and maiiitestly the result of cailled Teaka, reaching the altitude of 3000. 
three distinct upheavals, with considerable in- Vapour and flame v^ere seen to issue from one 
isrvals — of just a century, the natives believe, of the peaks during the earthquake of 26th 
betwixt them. {Mrs. Somerville Physical Geo- August 1833. — Lieut. McVolloths It. N. Map 
prapAy, /. 2 ^. 254.) The uppermost of these of Ragwan. Bl. As. Trans. \ Johnstone's 
is less conspicuous and distinct than the two Physical Atlas. Dr. Spry, Bl. As, Trans, 
lower, but on the western coast a remarkable 1851, vol. x. p. ^845. Lieut* Foley vol.Ji of 
column of rock stands out on the beach, abcyiit the Asiatic Journal, 

40 feet high, with oyster shells still attaching There are various hot springs at Chittagong 
to it, showing the .second line of beach, just subject to periodical eruption, and which con- 
thirteen feet above the first. The last of tliese stantly emit gas and flame, 
was said by an old man of 106, wlio remem- There is a small volcaiio near Kyouk Pbyoo 
bereditwhen he was a lad of 16, to have in u state of constant activity, and which fre- 
occurred about the year 1750. Mrs. Somerville quently emits smoke and flame. Cottages at 
■peaks of these as the result of gradual uphea- the distance of four miles from it were on the 
▼als going on within the last hundred years, occasion of the eruption of 1842 brightly il- 
but it appears to have been the effect of lurninated, yet so little was the heat that the 
fludden and instantaneous elevation, 'i’bere specimens fropi the crater were no where 
18 no evidence of any 8ub.sequent change of melted. 

level having occurred within this period along Within little more than ten years of the 
the shores of the Pay of Pengal. Mr, Pidding- elevation of the island off Arracan a catastro- 
ton suggests that it is n(»t unlikely that it may phe, precisely the opposite of that from which 
have occurred simultaneously with the ernp- Chedooba suffered, overtook Chittagong. Du- 
tion at Pondicherry in 1757 — natives being ringthegreatearthquakeofAprill672,.six- 
proverbially inaccurate as to dates — during the ty square miles of the lowlands along shore 
occurrence of violent earthquakes, when the were permanently submerged : Ces-lung-toom, 
sea washed several times over the lower part of one of the Mug Mountains, entirely disap- 
the island, and then permanently retired as the peared, and another sunk so low that its sum- 
land emerged. Captain B. Smith thinks it mit only remained visible. — (Phil. Transac- 
likely to have occurred during the Chittagong tions 1703, given entire in Capt. Smithes p&per 
earthquake of 1762. Immense quantities of on EarthquakeSj BL As. Trans, voL xii. p. 
fish were found on the recovered land, and the 1047, quoted in Report of Goal Committee, rc- 
feasting which occurred on these is still a published in the India Review, 1839fp«71.) 
favourite tradition in the islands ; no rent oc- Four hills are described as having been vio- 
corred in the earth, and no lives were lost, or lently rent asunder, leaving open chasms, 
inisoliief occasioned : for more than half a cen- varying from thirty to sixty feet in width, 
tary much of the soil remained salt. The ele- Other mountains and hills were variously 
vation has been greatest towards the centre of disturbed ; some were partially thrown down 
the line examined, wbe^e it is twenty- two feet ; so as partly to disturb the courses of rivers, 
at the termination it is thirteen, and at Foul One eminence became degraded by little and 
Island nine. Regwan, lat. 18° 37' 49" just to little till it returned to the level of the. plain, 
the north of Chedooba, is marked by three di^- In the plain, the earth opened in several 
tinct risings, each about eight feet. The outer places, throwing up water and mud of a sul* 
portion of the island was said to have been phurous smell. At Baroharra 200 lives 
raised about 1760, most likely as Mr* Fid- ^ were lost on a track of ground that aaiik 
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effects of the earthquake of 1752^ere not 
less fatal to human life and propter ty than 
those of the Lisbon one in 1765; while at 
Dacca the waters rose so suddenly as to throw 
all the boats on shore, on its retirement 
sweeping multitudes of human beings away. 
From the nottces of islands now no longer to 
be found on the western shore of the Bny of 
Bengal, iti the accountSf of Arab navigators, 
there can be no doubt whatever that numbers 
of these have been from time to time sub- 
merged. — ( J/r. Torrem^ Bengal Asiatic Jour- 
nal Reports^ Feb, 1845, p. xxvi; Ibid p. 
xxii* Ibid Dec. 1843, voL xii. Ibid^ voU ii. 
p.1117.) 

About an hour after sunrise on the 26th 
July 1843, the inhabitants of Cliedooba and 
Flat Island heard a great noise, and «aw fire 
rising out of the sea ; an earthquake tiad been 
felt just before ; this continued for four days, 
when, on the 29 tb, a small island seemed to 
arise above the surface of the waters. It 
continued visible for about a month, but 
it was now the monsoon, and the weather 
was too boisterous to permit its beiiig ap- 
proached. In October, on the return of 
the fine season, search was made for it 
but no truce of it could be found. A 
careful survey of the spot was afterwards 
instituted by order of Government, but no | 
indication of commotion, and no change in the | 
aspect of the shore, or bottom of the sea was 
discoverable. 

On the 2nd January 1845, between the 
hours of six and seven p. m., about an hour 
after sunset, the people of Kyouk Pliyoo, 
on the coast of Arracan, were astonished 
to see tbe eastern horizon to seaward be- 
come brightly illuminated ; it continued 
flickering, like the reflection of distant flame 
from a ship on fire, for about half an liour, 
when suddenly immense volumes of flame 
were seen to burst as if from the depths of 
tbe ocean, presenting a most sublime and 
awful spectacle to beholders. It was accom- 
panied by a low continuous rumbling sound, 
which seemed to ascend from the bowels of the 
earth, and was re-echoed from the hills around. 
The duration of the exhibition is not mention- 
ed, though it was seen by many witnesses : it 
seems to have been very transient. A ves- 
sel was sent out to sea immediately under 
the impression of its being a conflagration, 
but saw nothing. Government, on being 
applied to by the Asiatic Society, insti- 
tuted a careful survey of the coast, but no 
change in tbe depth of the soundings or char- 
acter of the bottom could be discovered. There 
can, at the same time, remain on reasonable 
doubt that the exhibition was voloanic— pro- 
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bably a sudden emission o^as through an 
aperture or crevice not detected by the soj^tid- 
ing line. G'hree accounts of this moa|^ siljft 
gular occurrence are given with minuteii|^. 
The best account is that of Lieut. Hawkiut. 
— {Reports of Proceeding of the Bengal Astd^ 
tic Society for February 1845, p, 24, 28,' not 
indexed. Topography of Assam^ by Dr. Mc* • 
Cosh. Calcutta 1837.) 

. The extreme frequency of earthquakes^ ini 
Assam would lead to the inference that it was 
the theatre of lively volcanic action. No 
fewer than twelve of these occiined betwixt 
May 1834 and May 1835. “ About twenty 
years ago,” says Dr. McCosb, writing in 1837 
— that is, about 1817, “the natives inhabiting 
a small knoll near the hill of Goalpara were, 
so terrified by the unusual shaking of their 
little hill, that they fled from it for safety, and 
ran to a distance : on their return tlieir houses 
and hill had disappeared, and a large pool of 
water,thirty or forty feet deep, occupied its place. 

The whole coast from Cape Negraia to Ak- 
yab on tbe eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, 
the islainl of llegwan or Flat Island, as well 
as all the other islets and rocks on that part 
of the coast of Arracan, are now undergoing 
the process of upheaval. This fact was 
brought to notice in 1840, by means of the 
nautical surveys of the Brig “Childers.” Ths 
coast from Akyab to Cape Negrais is indent- 
ed by deep and narrow gulfs similar to tbo 
fiords of Scandinavia, and lies within the pro*^ 
longation of the great volcanic band of tha 
Sunda Islands, which extends from Java to 
Sumatra, Barren Island and Narcondam : and 
indeed all the islands on the coast of Arracan 
bear evident marks of subterranean fire. In 
the island of Chednba, 300 miles south-east 
from the Sandlieads, in latitude 18^ 51' N., 
longitude 93^ 28' East, there are two mud 
volcanoes which rise to a height of from one 
hundred to two hundred feet. This line o£ 
upheaval is in the direction of N. W. by N, 
to S. E. by S. It is one liujidred geographical 
miles in length, and varies in breadth from 
twenty miles to a very narrow strip of islets 
and rocks. The upheaval has been greatest in 
the middle of the line. At the Terribles it 
was 13 feet ; at different pans of the N. W. 
reefs of Cheduba, 22 feet ; at the north point 
of the island 16 feet ; in the middle or the 
west coast 13 feet ; at the south end 12 feet ; 
and the islands south of Cheduba to Foul 
Island^ 9 to 12 feet. The first symptoms o£ 
upheaval appeared about the year 1750 ov 
1760j on the occurrence of a great earthquake 
by which the sea was driven over the land and 
the effects of which were felt es far as the city 
of Ava. An earthquake is said to have ooout-i 
redone hundred years earlier, and the inhabL 
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believe that«e elmilftr pheQonoieaoii ocents 
every century. (Johnsiou^s P^tical AUai,) In 
^ iilaud of Kyouk PbyoOi *65 geographical 
or nearer the Soonderbuus, a 
volcanic eruption took place suddenly east 
ol the station. 

lO Burmah, mud volcanoes, the highest 
about 15 feet, are aituated close to the village 
of Memboo, nearly opposite toMaghweon the 
Ira wadi. At little more than a mile from the 
villal^e, the view opens on a great sea of blue 
mud^ with a few projecting humps in various 
parts, while several conical hills rise boldly 
from the great swelling to various heights. 
From these, iiiradiating lines, Hows of the mud 
can readily be traced, and at short irregular 
in tervals a hollow gurgling sound is heard, 
followed by a kind of flop in the mud. On ex- 
aminatioii, the centre or conical hollow or 
crater of one of these volcanoes, which was not 
exactly at the summit, but a little below at one 
side, was found filled nearly to the brim 
with bluish gray oily looking mud — liquid 
mud — about the consistency of heated pitch, 
although, of course, less adherent. The whole 
surface of the liquid mud within was ob- 
served to heave and swell upwards, till sud- 
denly a great bladder like expansion of the 
mud was thrown up, and breaking, fell back 
into the cauldron below with a sudden fiop. 
At each successive throw a portion was eject- 
ed, and issuing by a narrow opening, came 
flowing down the side of the cone in a resiu- 
lar channel which it had made for itself, its 
surface marked by thin filmy flakes of the 
earth oil with which it is partly associated. 
The mud and muddy water thus thrown out 
are only slightly salt to the taste, but are used 
largely in the preparation of salt close by, b}' 
lixiviating the mud, collecting the w^ater thus 
passed over it, and concentrating it to crystal- 
Ization over slow fires. 

At Grobagan, at tlie centre, on the limestone 
district, is a mud volcano 16 feet in diameter. 
The black mud every two to five seconds bub- 
bles up and subsides ; it rises to a height of 
flO to 30 feet, then explodes with a dull noise, 
scattering a shower of warm brine springs 
from which salt is extracted. Its eruptions 
are most frequent in the rainy season. It is 
called kuwu, ** the place of abode, and an old 
legend is that it is the residence of a monster 
snake whose writhings cause the eruptions. 
Similar mud volcanoes occur in the Taman 
peninsula of the Crimea. — Oldham in TuU*s 
£mbcuBy, p, 5^1. 

With such violent but subterranean forces 
in operation, even at the present day, it is 
easy to apprehend how numerous must 
have been the uprisings and subsidings of 
Ihe solid matter of the earth during bj-gone 


age^. A4%|licliig to the vie, irs which have 
been adogM from Sir Charles Lyell*s pro- 
longed investigations, it is little pro^ble 
that all these changes occurred at one time, 
but they must have resulted from a series of 
great up pourings from ,tbe interior during 
by-gone ages, identical with those still 
in operation, though perhaps all in the 
lines which we observe in the direction of the 
existing mountain ranges. One of these, pro- 
longed through Arracan, halts at Point Negrais, 
to reappear through the Andamans and Ni- 
cobars ; and this Eastern Asiatic range, after 
extending along the S. W. coast of Sumatra, 
terminates at its S. E. point. Another runs 
along the Malay Peninsula, is lost for a time, 
but appears again in the high peak of Lingin, 
and terminates in Banca and Billiton ; and a 
branch from this separates at Pulo Timon, 
on the east coast of the peninsula, and ends 
atOarimata, in the strait between Billiton and 
Borneo. Two ranges traverse Cambodia and 
Cochin-China in the same direction, and these 
will he found to extend to, and, perhaps, to 
traverse Borneo. Between the Cambodian 
range .and the mountains at Sarawak, on the 
north-west extremity pf Borneo, the Natuuas 
islands and Pulo Condor form the connecting 
link ; and as the Sarawak hills run to the 
south-east, the range is probably continued, 
either by a connected line, or by isolated 
tnountaius, until it terminates in the Gunung 
Kat<»s, near Cape Selatan. More recent data 
shew that this range, after traversing the west- 
ern part of Borneo, terminates on the south 
coast, a little to the eastward of Kotaringiu. 
The Gunung Ratos would therefore appear to 
have been formerly connected with the pri- 
mary range which shows at Bintulu, on the 
north-west coast of Borneo, and which may ba 
a continuation of one of the Indo-Chinese 
ranges. The Anam or Coebin-Ohinese Range 
is that which can be traced most distinctly 
across the Archipelago to Australia at the 
present day. There seems no doubt that the 
multitude of islands which are now to be seen 
are merely plutonic masses upraised by sub- 
sequent volcanic action : or the tops of great 
volcanic outbursts which have appeared above 
the ocean. There are innumerable coral 
reefs and coral islands, but Mr. Darwin’s 
essay on the Structure and Distribution of 
Coral reefs,” has satisfactorily shown that 
** Atolls” or annular reefs were originally 
fringing reefs constructed around islands that 
have since subsided. The depth of water on 
these banks averages about 30 fathoms, de- 
pending rapidly as the edge is approached, and 
shoaling gradually towards the land. And wh^e 
the earth has not risen above thesurfaoe waters, 
great submarine banks are to be traced frexu 
r ♦ ,118 
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one tftlend to another. One 8f ie terp. 
ed the great Asiatic Banky and thf Ocantri^ 
lying on it may be noticed first. The mouiftain 
ranges in the sonth-eaetern part of Asia in- 
variably run in a direction nearly N. N. W. 
and S. S. E., and are all of the primary for- 
mation. The chain which extends along the 
Malay peninsula is the most conspicuous of 
these ranges, and is continued at intervals to 
Bancaand Billifon, and perhaps may be traced 
as far as the north coast of Java. It is this 
range that most abounds in metals, or, at all 
events, in which mining operations are pur- 
sued with greatest success, probably from the 
strata, owing to its central position, having 
been little disturbed by the convulsions which 
have shaken the countries on either hand. The 
productiveness of the gold mines of tbe Malay 
Peninsula and of the tin mines of Banca is 
well known. This range may be considered 
as the backbone of the great Asiatic Bank 
which extends into the Archipelago from the 
south-eastern extreme of Asia to a distance of 
nearly 1000 miles, in fact to within 50 miles 
of Celebes, perhaps to the south-weatjeru ex- 
tremity of that island also ; but there is a space 
*of nearly 30 miles, across which no soundings 
have been carried. Sumatra, which lies on its 
western verge, has been subjected to volcanic 
action, but not to so great an extent as to dis- 
turb the direction of its mountain range, which 
runs parallel to that of the Malay Peninsula. 
The third and last range that can be traced 
into the Indian Archipelago is the one that 
traverses Laos and Gambojn, at the southern 
extremity of which it disappears for a time, 
showing itself only at Pulo Condor and Na- 
tunas, until it emerges near the north-west 
extreme of Borneo, and is continued along 
the entire west coast of that island. Here it 
again disappears, and only shows itself again 
on the north-coast of Java, where it ceases 
entirely ; the remaining portion of this is- 
land, with, perhaps, a part of the north-west 
extremity being either of volcanic formation 
or of alluvial deposit. The celebrated teak- 
tree which abounds on the Cambojaii part of 
this range, but is not found in Borneo, is again 
met with here, the projecting part of the north 
aide of Java, between ^iamarang and Surabaya, 
being a vast teak forest, from the timber of 
which the greater portion of the shipping em- 
ployed in the Archipelago is constructed. Java 
is the only island in the eastern seas in which 
the teak-tree is indigenous, nor will it thrive 
in the volcanic parts of the island where its 
cultivation has l^en attempted. This, which 
we may call the Cambojan Range, is also rich 
in. minerals, especially the Bornean part of it, 
where Imrge quantities of gold and many Ed- 
monds are obtained by the miners. The vol- 
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canic islands of the Archipehgd 'abd^ contain 
metals, gold-dust being found at the bottoms 
of many of the mountain streams, but 
not exist in veins, as in the. Malayan 
aula and on the west coast of Borneo, ^ 
having apparently been broken up by the : 
lent convulsions to which these islands have 
been subjected. The metal is therefore only 
obtained from the bottoms of the moantain 
streams, where it has been deposited when the 
earth in which it had been contained was ,, 
washed away. 

The limits of the volcanic band which cross- 
es the Archipelago are distinctly defined by 
the active volcanoes with which it is studded. 
There appears a great volcanic stream in the 
neighbourhood of Kamtschatka, from which 
it can be traced in a south-west direction 
through the Kurile Islands, Japan, and Loo- 
Choo, skirting the coast of Asia, to Formosa, 
where it meets another coming from the 
south and south-west through the Philippines 
and Mindanao to the Moluccas, embracing the 
eastern extreme of Celebes and the western 
peninsula of New Quinea, and then another 
curve from the westward along the Trans- 
Javan Chain to the Strait of Sunda, when it 
meets that one which comes from a north- 
westerly direction through Cbeduba island, in 
the northern part of the Bay of^engal through 
the Andamans and Sumatra. ^From the west- 
ern extreme of New Guinea, however, along 
the north coast of that island to New Britain, 
although its volcanic character has been decid- 
ed by recent French navigators, there remains 

;ract, including thirteen degrees of longi- 
tude, in which no active volcano has been seen. 
Indeed, it is by no means improbable that the 
band which takes a southerly direction front 
Japan through Fatzima, the Bonin and Mari- . 
ana Islands, may prove to be continued to New 
Ireland ; in which case the chain of active 
volcanoes which extends through the Solo- 
mon Islands, and the New Hebrides to New 
Zealand, and perhaps further to the south, 
may indicate the course of an independent 
stream. 

The Eastern Archipelago from the Nioobars 
by the Malay Peninsula to the east, is 4,000 
miles long from east to west, and 1,300 
broad from north to south. The volcanic 
belt of the Archipelago is marked by a chain 
of active and extinct volcanoes through the 
whole length of Sumatra and Java, and . 
thence by the islands of Ball, Lombok, Sum- 
bawa, Flores, the Servatty islands, Banda, 
Amboyna, Batchian, Makian, Tidore, Temate 
and Gilolo to Morty island. Here the belt 
is broken and shifted 200 miles to the weat^ 
to north Celebes, from whiph it passes on to 

Siau and Sanguir, to the Philippine islnndi, 
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iiiMig Ai aastm fide which ifc eontinnes 
th ft curving line to theif northern extremity* 
jgi^^he extreme mtem hend of this belt 
for 1,000 miles, to the N. £. coast 
of New Guinea, is a noDoVoloanie district. 
Bht there, on the N. £ coast o£ New Guinea, 
another volcanic belt can be traced through 
New Britain, New Ireland, and the Solomon 
islands to the farthest eastern limits of the 
Archipelago. The united length of these 
volcanic belts is 90 degrees, their width about 
50 miles, but, for about two hundred miles 
on either side of them, evidences of subter- 
ranean action are to be seen in recently ele- 
vated <^ml rock or in the barrier coral reefs 
which iiodicate recent submergence. In some 
part or other of all the line, earthquakes are 
felt every few weeks or months, varying from 
B slight tremor to great movements, shaking 
down villages and destroying life and proper- 
ty, and some of them devastating the adjacent 
lands. Java has nearly 45 volcanoes, active 
or extinct, many of them with volcanic cones, 
and averaging 10,000 feet high. In Java, in 
1772, the volcano of Papan-dayang was blown 
up by repeated explosions and a large lake left 
in its place. In Sumbawa in 1815, 12,000 
people were destroyed by the great eruption of 
Tomboro. Makian, an island of the Moluccas, 
was rent open hli 1646, by a violent eruption. 
On the 29th December, 1862, it again sudden- 
ly burst forth, blowing up and altering its face 
and destroying the greater part of the inhabit- 
ants and sending forth such quantities of ash- 
es as to darken the air at Ternate forty miles 
off and destroying almost the entire crops of 
that and neighbouring islands. 

Sumatra, in reference to its extent, has few 
volcanoes, and a considerable portion has pro- 
bably ft non-voloanic origin. Sumatra, the 
uncultivated parts of Java and Celebes, Bor- 
neo, the Philippines and New Guinea are all 
forest countries, but on Timor and on all the 
islands around it, there is absolutely no forest, 
and this character extends to Flores, Sum- 
bawa, Lombok and Bali. 

Ur. George Windsor Earl, in a pamphlet on 
the Physical Geography of South Eastern 
Asia and Australia (1855), pointed out that 
the* islands of Sumatra, Java, and Borneo are 
connected with the Asiatic continent by a 
shallow sea, and that a similar shallow sea 
connects New Guinea and all the adjacent 
islands with Australia, these last being all 
characterized by the presence of manupial 
animals : and, carrying out Mr. Earl’s sugges- 
tion, Mr. Wallace VMintains that some of the 
Islands had long been connected with the 
Asiatic contineiP^ and others equidly long 
with that of AgMndia, and that a line of sepa- 
ration can hi 'drawn between them, and he 
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designates tiil i^tie portion Indo-Mftia jin 
and the AuStraHan division Austro^Malayaib 
The seas between Samatra, Java and Borneo 
are so shallow that ships find anchorage in 
any part of it, as it rarely exceeds forty fa« 
thorns. And the seas eastward to Java rarely 
exceed one hundred fathoms. 

The elephant and tapir of Sumatra and Bor- 
neo, the rhinoceros of Sumatra, and the allied 
jspecies of Java, the wild cattle of Borneo, and 
tbe'kind long supposed to be peculiar to Java^ 
are now all known to inhabit some part or 
other of Southern Asia ; and, of the birds and 
insects, every family and every genus of the 
groups found in any of the islands occurs also 
on the Asiatic Continent, and in a great nnm- 
her of cases the species are also identical. The 
great islands of Java, Sumatra and Borneo, 
even yet resemble in their natural productions 
the adjacent parts of the continent almost as 
much as such widely separated districts could 
be expected to do, even if they formed part of 
the Asiatic Continent. The Philippine islands 
agree in many respects with Asia and the 
western islands, but present some anomalies. 

The eastern portion, on the other hand, from 
Celebes and Lombok eastward, exhibit as close* 
a resemblance to Australia and New Guinea, 
as the western islands do to Asia. Australia 
has no apes, monkeys, cats, tigers, wolves, 
bears, hyaenas, no deer or antelopes, sheep or 
oxen, no elephant, horse, squirrel or rabbit. In 
lieu it has kangaroos, opposums, wambats and 
the duck-billed palypus. It has no woodpeck- 
ers or pheasants, but has in lieu the mound 
making brush turkeys, honey-suckers, cocka- 
toos, the brush-tongued loris, which are found 
nowhere else in the globe, and all these pecu- 
liarities are found in the islands which form 
the Austro-Malayan division of the Archipe- 
lago. The islands eastward from Java and 
Borneo form a part of a previous Australian 
or Pacific Continent, although some of them 
m.ay never have actually been joined to it. 

The Aru islands^ Mysol, Waigyou and Jobie 
agree with New Guinea in their species of 
mammalia and birds, and they are all united 
to New Guinea by a narrow sea. The lOO 
fathom line around New Guinea marks the 
range of the paradise birds. 

This separation . has no relation to their 
geological character. The Indo-Malayan and 
Austro-Malayan divisions hold two distinot 
types of the human race, the Malay and the 
Papuan, who differ radically in their physioal, 
mental and moral characters, and under one or 
other of these two forms^ as types^ the whole 
of the people of the Etatem Archipelago smd 
Polynesia can be classed; and the line separat- 
ing these two types comes near but semewbat 
eastward of that part of the zoc^egicM regioiii. 
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This easterly jutting of the Milafv line baa 
been oaiiaed by the maritime enterprise and 
higher oiviliaation of the Malay races, ^ho 
have overran the nearer part of the . Austro- 
Malayari region, and have supplanted the ori- 
ginal inhabitants and spread much of their 
language, their domestic iuUabitants and their 
cnstoms far over the Pacific. To the Malay 
type and to the Papuan type, respectively, all 
the people of tli^e various islands can be group- 
ed. The Asiatic races include the Indo-Malay 
and all have a continental origin, while the 
Pacific races, including all to the east of the 
Malay (except perhaps some in the northern 
Pacific) are derived not from any existing 
continent, but from lands that now exist or 
have recently existed in the Pacific Ocean. 

The volcanoes of Java are in two lines, one 
eommencing near Cape St. Nicholas, its N. W. 
extremity passes diagonally across the island 
to its south east headland on the Strait of 
Bali. The other line runs parallel, and extends 
from Cheribon on the sea coast to the Strait 
of Sunda. The volcanoes are in two sepa- 
rate fissures in the earth’s crust, and the 
volcanoes in it are cones of elevation, each dis- 
tinct and separate, their number being 38, and 
some of them of immense size. They throw 
out volcanic ashes, sand and scoriae, and 
aometimea trachytic lava. White clouds of 
sulphuric acid gas continually wreath their 
peaks and are destructive to life. Large quan- 
tities of sulphur are dug out. — Bikmore* 

A severe earthquake was experienced in 
Batavia, and over an extensive region in Java 
on the IGth of November 1847. In the Oourant 
of the 27th October 1847i it was mentioned 
that a shower of ashes had fallen at Buitenzorg 
on the nightof the 17th, which came from the 
Guntur mountain, in the district of Limban- 
gan, residency of Preangar. On Sunday the 
17 til October, at 1 1 o’clock p. M., the earthquake 
shocks, following each other in quick succes- 
sion, were felt at Tijandjnr, the first of which 
was very strong, and lasted for fully ten 
seconds. The shower of ashes began to fall 
the same night, and on the following morning 
bad already clothed the earth, grass, trees, and 
buildings with a brown co-vering. The fall of 
ashes and sand lasted the whole day, and made 
it very ineonvenient to be in the open air. 
The eyes of travellers suffered. The earth- 
quakes had not wholly stopped at Tijandjur 
on the 29th October. The mountain had, 
however, fortunately begun to be at rest, and 
no damage had been caused by the eruption. 
The shower of ashes had reached as far as 
the frontiers of the residency of Bantam, a 
divtauoe of more than 80 miles to the west. 
The Tenger mountains of Java^ mean the 
wide or ep»dew8 mountains. There ie here an 
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old Volcano with its trachyte tSOO feet 
above the sea, in diameter and 
It is the largest crater in Java, and 
largest in the world. Its bottom is 
floor of sand, which in some placet is dmted 
by the wind like the sea, and is called by^tke 
Malays the Laut Pasar or . Sandy Sen. 
Four cones of elevation rise from this sand 
fioor, the smallest of which, called Bromo, hi 
1866 was active, throwing out ashes. It rises 
like Monte Somma in tfie crater of yeanvius. 
But trachyte, obsidian and pumice have been 
thrown out in succession.— 74.) 

Pa^mndayarufj another volcano in the island 
of Java, in 1772, in a single night, threw otft 
scoriae and ashes, which Dr. Junghuhu thinks 
made a layer 50 feet thick for seven mileS 
around. In Dr. Horsfield’a account of it, 
drawn up from the native testimony, it is 
stated that an extent of ground of the .moun- 
tains and its environs 15 miles long aCd full 
6 broad, was by this commotion swallowed up 
within the bowels of the earth ; but this sink- 
ing, according to Professor Bikmore (p. 75), 
does not seem to have occurred. 

Mount Galung-gong, a few miles north-easf 
of Papandayang, is also a Java volcano. On the 
8th July 1822, at noon, not a cloud was seen 
in the sky, when suddenly at half- past one a 
frightful thundering was heasd in the earth, 
and from the top of this old volcano a dark 
dense mass was seen rising higher and higher 
into the air, and spreading itself out over the 
clear sky with such an appalling rapidity that 
in a few moments the whole landscape was 
shrouded in the darkness of night. Through 
this darkness flashes of lightning gleamed in d' 
hundred lines, and many natives were struck 
down by falling stones. Then a deluge o# 
botwater and flowing mud rose over the rim of 
the old crater and poured down the mountaiiir 
side, sweeping away trees and beasts, and 
human bodies. At the same moment, stones 
and ashes and sand were projected high into 
the air, and as they fell destroyed nearly every 
thing within a radius of more than 20 miles. 
A few villages being built on eminences on the 
lower declivities of the mountains, escaped as 
they were above the streams of hot water and 
mud, and the stones thrown out fell beyond 
them, destroying villages at a greater distance. 
By 4 p. M. the extreme violence of the erup« 
tion had passed; by sunset the sky was again 
clear and the sun shining on a scene of desola* 
tion. A second eruption occurred five days after-* 
wards, and by that time more than 20,000 per^ 
sons had perished. Tenger mountains aker 
occupied by a peculiar people who speak a 
dialect of Javanese, and despite the aealeoi 
ettorta of the mahomedans, they still folhiw 
1 thehindu religion.— ("Bikmore, pp, 76,76,) 
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Volcanoes in Java are usually bare of fo- 
alike on their sumpaits as on their base, 
to the large quantities of sulphur that 
m washed down their sides. (Bikmore, p. 87.) 
Mount Slamat Peak is 11,330 feet above the 
sea, and is an active volcano ; it is next to 
the highest in 'the island. Ungarung Peak 
is about 5,000 feet The north coast of Java 
is low. Further inland from Ungarung are 
Mount Prabu, Mount Sumbing, and Mount 
Sindoro. At Boro-Boro hilliuJav^ which 
is terraced, is a buddhiat temple built A. D. 
1334, and many buddhist images remain, 
and at Brambanan are 296 hindu temples, 
arected A. D. 1266-1296. The Telaga-bodas, 

White Lake, in Java, is the old crater of 
the volcano of Papandayang. J ava coast to- 
wards the south is bold, and its rocks con- 
^st of hard volcanic basalts and trachytes.— 

{Bikmore,79,) j rr 

The volcano of Tael is in the island of Lu- 
conia in Manilla. The island is formed by a 
mountain from three hundred and fifty to 
four hundred yards above the level of the 
Laguna de Bombon, is about three leagues 
in circumference and has a crater about two 
miles at its circumference on its summit. The 
lining walls of the interior are fifty to seven- 
ty-five yards in perpendicular height, and five 
cones of eruption covered with sulphur rise 
from the centre of the crater, a lake of green 
water which boils in several places. The La- 
guna de Bombon itself has a circumference 
of thirty leagues ; its waters are brackish and 
bituminous, and of great depth in some p«uts 
no soundings at 125 fathoms. The great 
eruptions occurred in the years 1716, 174f>, 
and 17 54.-’{£lder^8 Biography of Dr, Eluha 
Kent Kane, 1858.) 

North of Batchian is Makian, a volcano of 
which in 1646 there was an eruption. 

North of Makian is Motir, a trachytic cone. 
— {Bikmore, p. 299.) 

Gold has been washed for in the island of 
Batchian ever since 1774. 

Makian is an island 50 miles from Ternate, 
consisting of a single grand volcano. In 1 646 
there was a violent eruption, which blew up 
the whole top of the mountain, leaving a 
truncated jagged summit, and vast gloomy 
crater valley. It was said to have been as 
lofty as Tidore before this calamity. On the 
29th December 1862, another eruption of 
this vast mountain took place, in which all the 
villages and crops were destroyed and mmy 
of the inhabitants killed. The sand and aehes 
fell BO far that crops 50 miles off at Ter- 
nate were destroyed, and it was sp dark at 
Ternate that lamps had to be lighted at noon. 
--{Wall 9.) 
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Ternate is merely a high volcano, with its 
base beneath the ocean. Its ciroumferehoe 
around its shore is six miles and its heigU^is 
5,400 feet. Severe and destructive erup- 
tions took place in 1608, 1635, 1653, 1673, 
and next on the 26th February 1838, then on 
the 25th March 1839, and on 2nd February 
1840, In that of 1673, a considerable 
quantity of ashes was carried to Amboy na. 
In that of 2nd February 1840, for fifteen 
hours, the solid groupd rolled like the sea, 
but the heaviest ground wave was at 10 a. m. 
of the 15th February, and the people then 
took to their boats* In this interval were 
great eruptions of ashes and hot stones which 
fell like hail. Lava poured from the crater in- 
to the sea. For ten days clouds of black 
smoke poured out. About midnight of the 
1 4th, the shocks were more violent, and be- 
fore half past three A. m. every house was 
levelled. Fissures formed in tho earth, out 
of which hot water rose for a moment, and 
then the earth closed again to re-open at 
another place, nearly every house was de- 
stroyed. Its population in 1865 was 9,000, 
The lower part of tiie mountain behind the 
town is covered with fruit trees, and hundreds 
of men, women and children go daily to 
the mountain to bring in tho fruit, durian 
mango, lansat and mangustin. When Drake 
visited Ternate in A. D. 1579, the Portuguese 
had been driven out of the island by the sul- 
tan. Ternate with Batchian constitutes 
the ancient Moluccas. The people are of 
three well marked races, the Ternate Malay, 
the Orang Sirani and the Dutch. The first 
are the descendants of the intruding Malay 
who drove out the indigenes (who were no 
doubt the same as those of the adjacent main- 
iand of Giilolo) and established a monarchy ; 
their language is quite unintelligible. The 
Sirani are the Christian descendants of Portu- 
guese, Ternate town is at the foot of the 
mountains. Ternate, Tidore, Motir and 
Makian are only cones standing on the same 
great fissure of the earth — Bikmore, 306-312. 
Wallace f i. 300, 311. 

Goram is a group of three islands in the 
East Archipelago. S. E. of Qoram is a high 
group composed of raised coral reefs 300 or 
400 feet, with a volcano on the island of Teor 
which broke forth in 1659. In the Goram 
group, at Manowolko, east of Ceram, a slight 
infusion of Papuan on a mixture of Malay 
and Biigi, has produced a good looking people. 
The Goram people are wholly traders, every 
year they visit the Tenimber, Ke and Aru 
islands, the whole N; W. coast of N. Guinea, 
from Oetanata to Salwatty and the Islands of 
Waigiou and Mysol. They also extend their 
voyages to Tidore, TernatOi Banda and Am- 
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boyna.' Their prahu are all built bytheKe 
islanders, who ahnually turn out hundreds of 
neift )>oato. The Goram people trade in. tri- 
pang, medioinal Mussoi bark, wild nutmegs 
and tortoise shell, which they sell to the Bugi 
traders at Ceram Laut and Aru. — Bihmore^ 
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Bdin-PhU. Journal Sm. Gioi frim. 
1852. vol.x. 

VOLKAMERIA FRAQANS. , 

Irun, Hind. t 

A large common* shrub with ovate corSat^ 
dentate leaves, white fragrant flowers (in iha 
cold weather), terminal panicles. — Riddell. 

VOLKAMERIA INKRMIS. Linn, syn, of 
Clerodendron inerme, Gcert, 

VOLKAMERIA INFORtUNATA.RoxB. 
syn. of Clerodendron viscosum, Vent. 

VOLKAMERIA K^EMPFERIL Willd. 
Clerodendron squamatum, Vahl, 
VOLKAMERIA MtlLTIFLORA. Buem, 
syn. of Clerodendron phlomoides, Linn. 

VOLKAMERIA SERRATA. LiifN. syn. 
of Clerodendron serratum, Blume. 

VOLOGESES, a Parthian king, successor 
to Gotarzes. Josephus tells us that, oa his ac- 
cession, he made over the province of Media 
(which, of course, would include Khorasau 
and as much "'of Ariana as belonged at that 
time to Parthia,) to his younger brother Pa- 
kores and Armenia to Tiridates, a younger bro- 
ther. The Vologeses of the Greelra is how- 
ever supposed by Lassen to be the AbagasuS 
or Abalgasius, one of the Greek successors to 
, Alexander in Arian Abakhafasa, A. D. 70 or 
80. See Abagasus, Greeks of Asia, Kabul. 

VOLUrA, a genus of molluscs of the fa- 
mily VolutidsB. 

Genkua. Voluta. Volute, tec. 70 sp./ossiV, 80 sp, 
5u6-fjfmcra.Volutilithe8. rec. 1 sp. also/ossti, 
Scaphella. rec. aud /ossil. 

Melo. rec. 8. sp. 

Cymba. Boat-shell, rec 10 sp. 

Mitra. Mitre-shell, rcc. 350 sp. fossil, 
90 sp. 

Sub-genera. Irnbricaria. 

Cylindra. 

Volvaria. fotsil, 5 ? sp. 

Marginella. rec. 90 fossil. 

8uh-genus. Hyalina. rec. 

VOLVARIA. See Voluta. Vespertilio. 
VOMIT NUT. Eng. syn. of Strychnosnux 
vomica, Linn. 

VON HANEN. See Neibiihr. 

VONONES, B. 0, 100, called Balahara, 
supposed to have been a Parthian satrap who 
asserted independence, and created a kingdom 
for himself out of the dominions of Azilises. 
See Greeks of Asia, Kabul. 

VOOCH. See Khyber, p. 514. 

VOODAG A WOOD. A wood of the North- 
ern Circars. 

VOODHARUM, See Hindoo, 
VOOGHAPALA. Sans. Cynanchum ex- 
tensum. 

VOOPOO-CAREE- NEER - MOOLLEE.^ 
Dilivarla ilicifolia. 

VORDIKAS. See Brahman. 

VORI, ov Vuri. Tel. Oryza sativa, Linn,, 
VOROKHTHA. See Kishm Island. 
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VBASH. 


YBINDA-VANA. 


YORUSU QADDI, at Simlutchalam, not 
^identified. 

VATTEHULLY. Can/ A wood of S. 
Canara. — Mad, Cat. Ess, o/^1862. 

YORK AY, an island of great importance 
for tlie pearl fishery lying exposed to the 
ocean. At a distance of eight miles to the 
eastward, lie several small islands, between 
which and Vorkay the trepang banks are situ- 
ated. At low water, hundreds of men, with 
their wives and children, may be seen wading 


VRI-HASPATI The foundar of - the 
atheistical school of the hindlus. He assert- 
ed that the whole of the hibdu systemUs a 
contrivance of the priesthood to secure a beaus 
of livelihood for themselves. 

VRIHASPATI, or Varahspati, one of 
the most common names of the planet 
Jupiter. Vrihaspiti cbacra, the cycle of 60 
yearsi which gives a specific name to all the 
Solar and Luni solar year. Vrihaspati mana, 
the year of Jupiter, during which he describes 


lueir wives anu cuiiareii, may oe seen wauu.g 

from Vorkay towards these isles (tlio water be- difference between Siis and the 


mg only two or three feet deep), carryi.^ oxnmon solar year. Vrihaspati, the planet 
basket at their backs, and h.anng in their j the guru or priest of the Devas, 

hands sb stick provided with an iron point. 5 • j i* v* ui • • • 

Y ^ whom he once deprived of his blessing, m 

When the water IS deeper than this they make r i • i. xi ^ xi 

* /. . • XI u 1 x consequence of which they suffered greatly, 

use of canoes, h or fishing on the banks situ , . . 


use of canoes. For fishing on the banks situ 
ated at a greater distance, the Alfoer race use a 
prahu constructed for the purpose, in which 
they embark tlieir entire fjiiiiilieH. These ves- 
sels have a wery strange appearance. They 


The word is from vrihat, great, and pati, 
lord. See Graha, Inscriptions. 

VRIHI. Sans. Rice. 

* VRIJ, the Suraseni of the Greeks. Nothing 
presents so great a contrast as the poor. 


i . , - liix ^ ‘x iJicariiuiB w Kicau u nuiivkaov <»i» uuo wvur. 

Lave agreatbea.n,a..dthe stern vuus up into a appearance of the Vrij-Lhi 

high curve while two planks project forward the delicate features and the bril- 

from the bows. The family reside m three ,i,„t complexion of the Vrii-bashini or 


or four huts composed of atap, or Nipa fruti- 
cans leaves, erected within the ves.sel, and a 
railing runs entirely round it, apparently to 


liantly fair complexion of the Vrij-bashini O't 
ladies of Vrij. Though brought up in pover- 
ty and destitution, the women possess a grace 
and dignity which would warm the coldest 


, 1 *1 1 /> 11* u J aiiu uii;ini.v wuiuii wuuiu wcuiu biio uuiuesu 

prevent the children from falling Ueart tS admiration. Nearly aU that has been 

The prahn is propelled by a large sail made of J 

rushes, whicl. folds up like a fan (in a sim. ar J manner?, Ld 

manner to the aai 3 of a Chinese junk), set up- ./ t> x xi v •• u u- x 

3 x Cl I 11 4 .™ pursuits. But the Vnj-bashi are a more pasto- 

on a tnp^ mast of bamboos, while It IS steer- I brotherhood of 

edwith wo-rnddera. Iwo other n^as ts are Vrij-bashi, 

also erected, which answer no purpose but tha 200 families follow the profee! 

of displaying several small flags. The pearl . - p , Th« V. n.Whi 


fishery is thus carried on. The trader makes H”- T vr..' ‘’-'■‘'““7 

an agreement (tor the oysters) for so ranch a ^ / 

hundred, pying in advance s certain quan^ midst of the 

on, the fisher goes to the bank and dives for 

the oysters, which are mostly small and black, J*® . '"8> ‘ ® ®|'*’ ® nr pore so ravely 

infrom twenty-four to thirty feet water, select- 

ing the best he can find. The diving is attend- ^ , ^ d V id / f ' 
ed with much difficulty and danger, as, from ‘’f® ** lopiewnted. Lord Lake is dismount- 

thetime he remains under water, the blood loldtrr 

often bursts from the nose and mouth of the ® 

diver, while he is also liable to be destroyed ^f’ • 

by the numerous sharks which are to be found jiis nunist^rb^Wnd him Ohl 

there. In engaging these people, it is neces- ^ 

sary to pay off their debts,_aiid, free from this .. q_«. 


sion of Panda. The Vrij-bashi are dobay — 
their brethren of Muttra are Chowbay. The 


^ incumbrance, they will readily proceed to any ^ol, ii, pp, 95^s96, 111, 

part of the Archipelago.- J/r. G. W. Earl ^ 

Indian Archipdago and Papnans. ^ ^ ^ 

VOWS. Luke v. 14. “ Offer for thy deans- VRINDA. Sans. Ocimum sanctum, 

ing, according as Moses commanded. A VRINDA-VANA. Sans. From vrinda, 

hiiidu, after resovering from Mckness» presents thick, and vaha, a forest, s village on the rfghf 
the offerings he bad vowed when in distress ; the Jumna, <he origind country of 

as a goat, or sweetmeats, milk, or any thing the Yadu,— Bindraban, or Vrindavanni sign!- 
direeted by tho shaatras. ; fjdng a grove of "'Toolseo” treea It is a holy 

VR.\SH. Hind. Rhus buekianNla. hindoo town situated (m tho right bank o£ the 
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VUCB^Jf A MAIIAM. 

tlr&t Jimmh, from orer whiolb, in a boat, a 
aioirt {>ititure8qne view may be obtained of it, 
presenting a panorama of great beauty. The 
ciroumstance which imparts most to thesa- 
crednesB of Bindraban, is its having been the 
seat of the early revels of Krishna, the Apol- 
lo of the hindoos ; Mutra having been liis 
birth place. While many a hindoo Anacreon 
courts the muses with lays dedicated to this 
youth, prominent in hindoo mythology, min* 
strels and maids join m soft strains to his 
praise. Bindraban, among other things, is 
now noted for the manufacture of pretty toys 
made of a composition that may be mistaken 
for a mineral. Indeed tlie vendors pass them 
off as such, and to enhance their value declare 
that they are brought from Jeypoor, where 
articles of this description and marble toys 
especially receive a fine finish. The Valab- 
ba Charya sect of the vaislinava hindu have 
many hundreds of their temples at Mathura 
and Bindrabai). At Benares and Bindraban, 
the annual dances constituting the Kas<Yatra, 
in commemoration of Krishua and the sixteen 
Gopi, are performed with much display. — 
Tour of India by French^ p. 214. See Rad'ha, 
Vallabhi, Ras Yatra, Rudra Sampradayi. 

VRISHA. See Nandi, Vrishala. 

VRISHALA. Sans. In the hindu reli- 
gion, a bad man who slays a bull, Nandi is 
the sacred bull of Mahadeva, or Siva : it is 
bis vahan, and by some described as the em- 
blem of justice. In the institutes of Menu, 
c. 8, V. 16, the divine form of justice is 
represented as Vrisha, or a bull ; and the 
gods consider him who violates justice as a 
Vrishala, or one who slays a bull. Nandi is 
the epithet always given to the vehicle of Si- 
va ; and it may be applied also to the vehi- 
cles of other deities. We sometimes find it 
used in speaking of Garuda, the vehicle of 
Vishnu, and of the goose or swan, Hanasa, 
the vahan of Brahma. — Moor^ See Chandra- 
gupta, Nandi, Siva. 

VRITRA, otherwise called Ahi, in hindu 
mythology, the personification of the rain- 
cloud ; with whom Indra, the lord of thunder, 
Lad a contest— Prtnsep's Antiquities, 
See Vedas. 

VRUKCHUM. Sans. See Tree. 

VRUTES are unconditional vows to per- 
form certain religious ceremonies, Mununu is 
a conditional vow, promising to present offer- 
ings on condition that the god bestow such 
or snob a benefit. — Ward's View of ike Hin- 
doos^ vol ii. p. 75. See Vows. 

V^CCA* Tabi. a thi^ rope made of the 
Crotalaria juneea fibre, for dragging timber, 
made in Tmvancore*— S'mmond'e Diet. 

VUCKANA MABAM. Tam. Diospyros 
cordlfi^ia. 


VULLAY 

VUCKU-NAB. Ti|[.rM4. t CrotAlaria 

junoea. * 

VUDA GADDI, or Udagadi Tel. #uii. 
cum flavidum, Retz, 

VUDAH. Arab. Ficus religiose. 

VUDAM. Trl. Terminalia catappa, Zpn. 
VUDAM VITTULU. Termiualia catappa^ 
L, R. ii. 430. Rheede, iv. 3. 

VUDAPA ALLAM. Tel. Poa bifaria, 
VQDAPA CHETTU, or Gatrinta. Tjo^ 
Hugonia mystax, Linn, 

VUDATA CHKTTU, or Balikomma. Opilia 
tomentacea, Roxb, 

VUDA TALL AM. Poabifaria, R, i. 331. 
VUDATA TOKA GADDI. Lit. SquirreTs 
tail grass. Eleusine calycina, Ruxh, 

VUDDAMBA. A Travancore wood of a 
brown colour, specific gravity 0’750, used in 
building common houses . — Colonel Frith, 

VUDGE. Pers. 1 Sweet Flag, groperly Vaj 
or Vuj. 

VUDYA, or Vudza. Tel. Acorus calamus 
aromaticus. Sweet Flag. 

VUGEPALA. Sans. Cynanchum exten* 
sum, 

YUGEN. Dut. Figs. 

VUJ. Pers. Acorus calamus aromaticus, 
Linn, 

VUJRAKANTAKA. Sans. Euphorbium. 
VUKKA. Tel. Nut of Areca catechu. 
Betel nut. 

VUKKU-NAR. Tam. Fibre of Crbtalaria 
juneea, Lmn, 

VUL-VaYLUM, or Vel-vaylum* Tam. 
Acacia ferruginea, 

VULA, Tel. Cadaba Indica, Lam, ' 

VUL-ADAMBU. Tam. Calonydtion gran- 
diflorum, Choisy. 

YULA-MARAM. Tam. Feronia elephan- 
tum. 

VULA POLUMORINIKA. Tel. Cadaba 
Indica, Lam , ; W, and A, 

VULCAN. See Saraswatl, Kartikeya, Ya- 
na, Viswakarma ; the last named is the 
Vulcan of the hindus. 

VULISI. Tel. Guizotia oleifera, D.G, 
VULLA, properly Velli pundu. Tam. Garlic. 
VULLAK, properly Vilak yennai, Tam. 
Ricinus communis. Lamp oil. 

VULLAR, a lake of Kashmir, from which 
the Jhelum issues. 

VULLAR, or Vullai tutam. Tam. White 
copperas, Sulphate of zinc. 

VULLA or VullarJ kire, Tam* Hydro-* 
cotyle Asiatics^ Linn* 

VULLAY, or Vellal kungjUlam. Tam* 
Dammer. 

VULLAY NAWEL PALUM. Tam, 

Calyptranthes caryopbyllifolia. 

VULLAY PASHANAM. Tam- Arsenic. 
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. VUf PBS. 

I VUliLAY ^JCALANGU. Tam. Batatas 
edulis. * 

VCJLLERI-KAI. Tam. Cacumis sativus. 
VULLERI VIRAV Tam. Seeds of Cucu- 
xnis sativus. 

YTILLI K^BA?' Tam. Convolvulus re- 
pens, Linn, 

VULLI 6ADDA. Tel. Allum cepa, Linn, 

YULLl KANIRAM. Maleal. Coccuius 
acuminatus, D.(7. 

VULOCAL, or Vulvaylum maram. Tam. 
A strong wood of Ceylon which is used by 
the natives in making farming utensils. It 
grows to twenty inches in diameter, and twelve 
feet in height. The bark of this tree, with 
the Maradum bark and ginger, is used by 
the natives for cleaning and preserving the 
teeth. — Edye^ Ceylon, 

VULPES. the Fox. 

Taaleb, • Ar. Nomri, Hind. 

Shual, Heb. Kokri, Mahr. 

Lomri, Hind. | Robiir of Candahar. 

In India, three foxes are met with, and may 
be noticed separately : 

Vulpea Bengalensis. Shaw, 

Oanis Bengalensis, Orchy, ‘ V. cor sac, Gray, 

kokree, Bykt», V. Bengalensis. ,, 

rufescens, Qra.y. V. Indicus et Kokree, 

Vulpea Indicus, Gray, Blytli, 

liOmri, Loomxi, Due. Bengal fox, £nq. 

Hootnriy ♦» i Coromon fox, ,, 

Bengal dog, Eng. | 

lAveaan the entire of India and the adjacent 
couotrieSi but varies both in size and colour in 
different localities ; generally of a greyish 
brown with a fulvous cast, passing in some 
^ cases to Isabella : it is always variegated 
above with^the intermixture of whitish hairs. 
It is a very pretty animal, but much smaller 
than the European fox, with a short head, 
very sharp muzzle, oblique eyes, nut-brown 
irides, very slender legs and very bushy tail 
trailing on the ground. Its principal food is 
rats, land crabs, grasshoppers, beetles, and 
fruit, the mango and custard apple are largely 
eaten. It always burrows in open plains, runs 
with great speed, doubling like a hare ; *but 
Snsteaa of stretching out at first like the hare, 
and trusting to its turns as a last resource, 
the fox turns more at first, and if it can 
fatigue the dogs it then goes straight away. 

Vulpes flavescens. Gray, Silver Fox. 

Vulpes montauus, Hodg, | Bobur of Candahar. 

This speci<^ is numerous in the valleys 
around Candahar, hiding in barrows and 
holes in the rock. is about j^o feet long 
firom the nose to the ij^sertion of the tail, and 
tha tail is anout seventeen inches, height at 
shoulder about fifteen inches. Its tail is yellow- 
ish, baok rather darker inclining to brown, 
face and outer side of fore legs and base 
of the tail pale fulvous, spot on the side of 
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; VULTURE. 

the face jufit before the eyes, the chin (breast)^ 
the front of the fore legs, a round spot on the 
upper part of the hind foot/ and the tipi of 
the hairs of the tail blackish, end of tail white 
and ears externally bladic. The skins are soft 
and are made into the reemchuh and posteen. 
One night, says Adams, we were disturbed by 
the barking of a fox, and at daybreak on the 
following morning, 1 shot a female and cub of 
the silver fox, Vulpes flavescens, both within a 
few yards of my resting place, where thay had 
been devouring the refuse of my previous 
night’s dinner. 

Vulpes montanus, Pearson, Hill Fox. 

Canis vulpes monta- Vulpes nepaleoBis, Ofay, 

nus, Pears, Mountain Fox Eng, 

„ himalaicus, Ogilhy. Hill ,, „ 

Vulpes montanus, Red ,, „ 

The hill fox of India dwells in the Hima- 
laya, ranging up to the snow limit ; and in 
winter, when the snow is on the ground, they 
are very numerous about Simla, coming close 
to the houses in search of offal. Its fur is 
exceedingly rich, dense and fine, the longer 
sort measuring fully two inches upon the back 
and the inner every where of considerable 
length and woolly character. General color 
pale fulvous, head mixed with white, tail bushy 
and white tipped. V. montanus was not seen 
by Dr. Adams beyond the wooded regions of 
Cashmere, and is evidently replaced by the 
silver fox, V. flavescens, which is not however 
partial to the barreh regions of Ladak, but is 
also to be met with on the tops of the southern 
Punjab. Vulpes montanus is generally dis- 
tributed over the lower and middle regions of 
the Himalaya, up even to the limits of frost. 
Although often seen during the day, its depre- 
dations are chiefly at night, when it prowls 
about houses after poultry ; and in the jungles, 
when it preys on kalij pheasants and other 
birds. This handsome species is readily recog- 
nised by the rufous on the back and pale ful- 
vous on the legs. — Adams, Jerdon, Horshurg, 

VULR. Hind. Verbascum thapsus. 

VULTURE. 

Family Vulturidsc. 

Sub-Pam, Vulturioie, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz., 1 
Vultur ; 1 Otogypscalvus. 

Sub-Fam. Gypinse, 1 gen. 3 sp. viz., 3 Gyps. 

8ub-Fcm, Saroorhamphinse, 2 gen. 2 «p. viz., 1 
Sarcorhaoiphus : 1 Neophron percnopterua. 

8uh-Fam. Gypsetin®, 1 geo. I sp. viz,, 1 Gyp- 
setoB barbatus. 

The Egyptian vulture is a native of eastern 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. On t&e temperate 
regions of the Himalaya it follows man wher- 
ever he congregates ; and on the plains of India 
its gaunt forbidding figure is seen stalking 
among all animal rerose. It is the smallest of 
the tribe found, ia the East; its total length 
seldom exceeding 26 Inches. The vulture and 
crane, which koar high in the heavens, are 
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VYAN MATA. 

Bometimea called garnda, and geed. YttUnr 
monachuB has been met with at Umballa. 
One shot there in 1866, weighed lbs. 17, and 
was 8 feet 2 in wing measurement. 

VULULUVI. Tam. Celastrns pafn'culatus. 

VUL-VAYLUM. Acacia ferruginea. 

VUM-MAAI. Tam. Chlonxylon awiete- 
nia, lioxb. IT. <£? A, also Vum-madi. Tam. 
Obloroxylon awietenia, DC* 

VUM-PARATI. Gosaypium lierbaceiim. 

VUNGALA PATCHEI. Tam. Verdigris. 

VUNI. Tel. Acacia ferruginea, J)G. 

VUNKI. Tam. An article of jewellery. 

VUNNY — ? Proaopis apicigera. 

VUNU-DEVI. Sans. From vana, a forest, 
and devi, a goddess. 

VUPANAYANAM- SeeUpanayanam, Hin- 
doo. 

VUPvAITCH. See Jat. 

VURKI-ZUKKUM. Arab. Euphorbia 
netilfolia, Linn. 

VURNU-SUNKURU. Sans, from varna, 
caste or profession, and sankara, mixed. 

VURTLJLI. Hind. Dichrostachys cinerea, 

VUSALAI KIR AT. Tam. Spinacea ole- 
racea. 

VGSHIRA. Sans. Potentilla officinalis. 

VUTTA-KELOO-KELOOPAY. Crotalaria 
verrucosa. 

VUTTA TAMARE. Tam, Macaranga In- 
dici, R. W» A simple pure gum of a crimson 
colour from Travancore is obtained from this 
tree, it has been used for taking impressions 
of leaves, coins, medallions, <fec. When the gum 
is pure and carefully prepared, the impressions 
are as sharp as those of sulphur, wiliiout its 
brittleness, the exudation so far as known is 
an entirely unknown production. — M. E. of 
1857. 

VUTTI KHILLO-KILLUPl. Tam. Cro- 
talaria verrucosa, Linn, 

VUTTOM. In Southern India, pieces o: 
cast steel, as they come from the crucible. 

VUTTY MARITHY. Tam. A I'ravancor- 
wood of a brown colour, specific gravitj 
0‘595, used in building common houses. — 
Colond Frith. 

VWI — i Dioscorea, species. 

VWIR. Hind. Salix alba. 

VYA-KARANA. Sans. In Sanskrit, gram- 
mar is called vyakarana, which means analysis 
or taking ^ pieces. — Muller * b Lectures, p, 107. 

VYAMBU, or Vashampu, or Wussuubu. 
Mal. Acorus calamus aromaticus. 

VYANA. Mal. Ciqjiamomum iners. 

VYAN MATA. The k^-devi, or tutelary 
goddess of the house of &upgol of Bimderr 
deva, whose daughter married Bappa. 
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VYASA, son of Satynitti,| sific n«n» 
was Krishna Dvaipayaua^ ^ 

VYASA. Son of a rUhi by t^lfughter of 
. fisherman) author of tlie Mahabh|rata, and 
irranged the Vedas. The Vedanta of Vyasa 
jonsidered all existing beings and thing! to 
>e an evolution of the deity in and thr^gh- 
out all beings and things. Sankaracharya 
went further and declared that the soul of 
man is a part of the deity, not different, 
)ut confined in the body as a temporary pri- 
lon, and on the death of the body flowing back 
io the deity. Vyasa, the author of the Maba- 
barata, was sou of Santana, of the race of 
:ieri, sovereign of Delhi, but by Yojnaganda, 
a fisherman’s daughter, consequently illegiti- 
mate; lie became the spiritual father, or precep- 
tor, of his nieces, the daughters of Vichitravi- 
ra, the son and successor of Santana. Vichitra- 
vira ^ad no male offspring. Of hia three daugh-r 
ters, one was named Fandea; and Vyasa, being 
the sole remaining male branch of the house 
of Santana, to*>k his niece, and spiritual daugh- 
ter, Pandea, to wife, and became the father of 
Pandu, afterwards sovereign of Indraprestha. 
Arrian gives the story thus. He (Hercules) 
had a daughter when he was advanced , in 
years, and being unable to find a husband 
worthy of her, he married her himself, that 
he might supply the throne of India with 
monarchs. Her name was Pandea, and be 
caused the whole province in which she 
was born to receive its name from her. Vyasa 
is reputed to have arranged the Vedas as they 
now are. * In the Vishnu Purana is a list of 
28 Vyasa. In Sanscrit, Vyasa means distri- 
butor, in this, Vyasa is kindred to the Greek 
Homeros, d/x and Ap.-^Tod's Rajmthan^ voh i. 
p. 30. Re.v, Willlani Taylor. See Inscriptions, 
Nyaya, Paudu, Polyandry, Vidya, Advaitam, 
Veda, Vyasa. 

VY ASA’S SUTRA. See Vallabha Aoharya, 
VYAS BISHI, a sacred pool at the Kotang 
pass, the source of the Beaa river. Vyaa Rishi 
pool is 13,000 feet above the sea. Eudrasa 
is at the site of the confluence of theBeas and 
Sutlej rivers, 

VYGAH, a river in Madura, lat. 10® 17' 
Ion. 7P 37' runs S. E. into the Bay of Ben- 
gal, after a length of 130 miles. The large 
anicuts upon it are Conoor, diverting a stream 
of same name, Pares, Anai, and Chittanaik. 

VYGEN. Dut. Figs. ^ 

VYHRlHS. Sans. Ijhese are the mysteri- 
ous words Bhur, Biuva an(^ Swaha. See 
Gaitri. Hindu. 

VYLEN. Dut. File. 

YYDHA. See Sri^Sempradaya. 
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Itr, tbe 4wenty-Aird letter of the Eng- 
liah alphabet, takes its shape from a repeti- 
tion of the letter v*.' Most of the modern 
languages of Europe do not have the letter 
w« In the English language it is a conso- 
nant when at the beginning of words and 
syllables, as wail, forward ;but is a vowel when 
aithe end of words, as in new, row, Many 
races have a difficulty in pronouncing the 
consonantal w,andothers.intercliange it with 
' the letter v. In all the dialects and tongues of 
the East Indies, there is a perpetual tjndency 
to interchange tbe sounds of v and W, or to 
substitute the latter entirely. The mis-use of 
^ these two sounds is, in India, like that of 
, iondon. In Tamil, this often occurs, so that 
* varam becomes waram, and in the Persian 
wao, used in Hindustani words derived from 
Ae Arabic, it has the sound of v and w, as 
♦?\akil, wakil; vazir, wazir. In Mabrati, for 
the same letter, are the two sounds of wau 
and vau, the latter especially occurring when 
before i or e, or when combined with xi or 
r, Ju Malayalam it has usually the sound of 
V, but in composition that of w, as in swar- 
ga. In Guzerati, the uneducated people pro- 
nounce, the sound as w the educated as v. 
WA, Bubm, 

Wm, Singh. 1 Varsb or Warsh, Sani. 

Barish, Hind. ! , , „ 

Wa is the three months of the Burmese 
rainy season. During these three months 
' . the wandwing buddhist mendicants were en 
joined to remain in a fixed habitation. The 
monks are expected during this season to be 
doubly particular in abstraction from secular 
affairs, in abstineuce and meditation : it is the 
great season for preaching to the laity. — 
7uU,p.m. 

WA. Bdrm. Mouth of a river. 

WA* See Myen-mo. 

Wa. Buem, Amorphophallus campanu 
latus, JBL 

WA. Buem. Bambusa arandinacea, Eoxb 
The bamboo. 

WA. Buem. Gossypium Indicum, Lam 
Oossypium herbaceum, Linn, Native cotton 

WA-BO. Buem. Bambusa gigantea, Wall, 

WACHESA Gee. Wax, 

WACHOLDER-^EREN. ||ee. Juniper 
berries. 

Hin^ of Bunnoo, same as 
Bamni, or rain irrigated land. 

WACSH," Dut. Wax. 

WADA-GALLAI, laeot Emon^it % Ta- 


mil sudra, commonly known as the right-hand 
laste, to distinguish them from tbe Ten-gal- 
ai, or the left-hand caste. Tbe literal mean- 
ng of these words are northern sect and 
louthern sect, but the points of difference are 
ery obscure. See Left Hand Castes, Eight 
Hand Castes, Tengalai. 

WADALEE. Singh. Inspissated juice of 
Acacia catechu. — Sim, Diet, 

WADANG, or Bayur,*' a light and toler- 
bly durable wood of Java, employed for 
masts and spars of small vessels; but the 
surface must be covered with resinous sub- 
itances to prevent it splitting. 

WADARA, or Waddar, the Wadara wan- 
,00 of the Tiling people, are to be seen all 
through the Hyderabad dominions. They are 
migratory, dwell in little huts of reed or fine 
grass, and move to any place where they can 
find employment. They are spread across 
the peninsula of India from the. valley of the 
Nerbudda to tbe south, all speaking Telugu. 
They are road-makers, tank-diggers, and 
labourers. The men and women vary greatly 
in size, though some of the men are stout 
and athletic, they all drink heavily. Wadaru 
have two castes, one of them earth diggers 
who eat rats, the other quarriers and stone- 
cutters. 

WADDA-KAHA. Sing. Sweet flag, Aco- 
rus calamus, 

WADERS, an order of birds known to 
naturalists as the Grallatores. In India the 
small waders are particularly common, in- 
cluding most of those found in Britaiii. in 
greater or less abundance. ^ 

WADIAR, Waddiwara, the Waddara race 
speaking Telugu, who are road-makers, tank 
diggers. See Wadara, 

WADI-ARABAH. The valley connecting 
the Gulf of Akaba with Palestine, is in length 
105 miles, its summit level is 495 feet, and 
Dead Sea extremity 1446 feet below the 
Mediterranean . — FtUerman in Londi Gto, 
Trans, 1848, vSl, xviii. 89. Dr, Buists Ca- 
talogue, * t 

WADI BUTI. Hind. See Ajuga bracteata. 

WADI TOR, or Bell Mountain ni the penin- 
sula of Mount Sinai, During certaip states 
of the wind, its sands, when put in motion, 
give out sounds like a bell. A similar moun- 
tain occurs near Ca^til, described by fiurnes 
in Bl. As. Tral^ 1838, as Beg Rawan or 
Moving Sand.^— j|^6oM in Loud. As. Tratts. 
vol yil p, 78. Dt. Buisfs CmlcijuA, 







WADIZBBID. v^ligiqswl 

WADUAANEA. Singh. A cwpenter’i 
measure^ compoaed of 24 angula^ which ia 
divided into four parts. The angula ig equa' 
in length to a grain of rice. — Smmond*s Diet 

WAEEOOMBHA. Mahr. Careya arborea, 
Eoxb. 

WiELA. SrNQH. Artocarpus integrifolia, 
Linn. 

WAEL-KOLUNDU. Singh. Wormwood. 

WAFKAi^’. Bokhara town is in L. 39^ 27' 
N., L. 80° 19 It is surrounded by a desert, 
but is watered by the little river Wafkan, 
which flows between forests of fruit trees and 
gardens. 

WAGA. Acacia odoratissima. 

WAGHER, a race who occupy Dwarika. 
They and the Bad hail were long the terror of 
the neighbouring seas. See Badhail, Dwaraka, 
India, Kattyawur, Jhareja, Kutch. 

. WAGHERI, a race of hunters in western 
India, considered outcasts from society. Hin- 
doos regard their flesh-devouring propensities 
with horror, and riioliamedans, however poor, 
loath the men who track the wild boar to 
his reedy bed, and voraciously devour his 
unclean carcass. The Wagheri has a bright, 
restless eye, and a wild and independent 
bearing ; the expression of his features is 
strongly marked, evidencing the existence of 
more powerful passions in the individual than 
is common to the general character of the 
hindoo races. European sportsmen frequently 
retain them at a hunting establishment, and 
habit has enableil these Wagheri to trace the 
wild boar and other large gui^e. In charac- 
ter, the Wagheri is daring and revengeful, 
ready to commit any act of violence for re- 
ward. — Fostan^s Western India, vol. /., p, 
203-4. 


Nftvyj tl^e firs< wio Se# 

for communicatipn^it^ 
great eflurta to promote its suece!^^ He devote# 
ed several years of biA life to the^tabJish- 
inent of overland commcinicatipn iinti;i 
He died 8th January 1850, neglected ana in 
poverty, but his widow was granted a aojall 
pension from the Royal Funds. 

WAGHUTTf. Mahr. Capparis ^andis 
and Capparis brevispina. 

WAGHYZ. Hind. Pusht. Juglans regia. 
Walnut. 

WAG-NAK. Malay. The Bag-nak^ or 
Tiger* cl aw weapon of the Mahrattas, wo?n ou 
the fingers. 

WAG-NA-KHYAT. Burm. Bambusa i 
nosa, Itoxh. 

WAGTAIL. Several kinds of wagtail oc-> 
cur in India, The gray wagtail is the Mota- 
cilia boarula ; the lark-toed wagtail^ Budytes#' 
citre<fla, occurs in the irrigated fields ; the 
spotted bill-wagtail, Enicurus maculatHis, is. 
one of the most handsome denizens of the 
mountain streams. It is larger than the pied 
wagtail, and nearly 11 inches in ]er)gth~ ^ 
Adams. See Birds. ^ 

WAGU. Jav. Gnemium gnetum. 

WaGUR, the most eastern part of Kutcb, 
nhabited by the Wagila raj puts. 

WAH ! Amongst mahomedans and Sikhs, 
n exclamatioi^. ^cd like the English Bravo ! 
Well done! Hear! Hear ! Hdrrah 1 The 
usual war cry of the Sikhs is Wah ! wall ! 
Guru ji ke fattali Hurrah for the victory 
of the guru . — History of the Sikhs, p. 143. 

WAHABI. Mahomed ibn A bd-el Wahab, 
a native of the province of Nejd, belonged to 
tho pastoral tribe of Temin. He waJS born ^ 
at Kl-Ayneh in 1691/ and from him sprunj^; 
a sect which assumed the name of Wababee. 
TJie doctrines which they adopted were severe ,v 


WAGHIA, also Wagoba, the tiger deity and puritanical. They acknowledged one God. 
worshipped by tho Bhil and Naikude Goud and believed that the Koran was an inspire^ 
races, and under the name of Bag Deo, by writing ; they also acknowledged Mahomed 
the Kurku. Waghia is worshipped by the to be the prophet of God, but deprecated 
Bhil in the form of a rude stone, at the edge any peculiar homage being paid to him, as 
of a forest or jungle, and sometimes in the they considered him a mortal like themselves, 
form of a tiger. A recent writer says he though gifted with a divine mission. These 
overhead two village Bhil, Gopaji and Devaji doctrines spread with amazing rapidity 
by name, reviling their idol at the edge of through the various tribes of Nejd, and the, 
the jungle in round terms. 4“ You fellow I” reformers soon obtained a preponderating in- 
cried (gopaji, “I gave you. pulse and broth, fluence in the north-east part of Arabia j' 
and a chicken, yet you killed my buffalo !*’ while by his powerful servant, sheikh Mekrar 
“ Broth al|d a chicken I” screamed Pevaji ; ni of Nerjan, Abd-el-Wahab furled his vic- 
** 1 gave you three chickens and a goat, yet torioua arma into Yemem On his death he 
you carried off my child I What more do you was peaceaUlfjjr succeed^ in his tempori^ 
want, you rascal V' The forest races of the and spiritual power * son ||^bdoQl-Aaeee, 
Soondoor valley style ,|be tiger their brother, during whose reign e doctrirfeis of the%w 
and allege tb^t their br^pr never hurts sect were received through the greeter 
them. * pf the peninsula. A(|pca and were, 

WAQHORN, a IJeuteneint of the Royal add^ to their conqa#ta 1^ 18Q3 ^4 1904$ 
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trMuna |vere plandered/ and all the 
tomb8ilK.^ich were an abomination to 
bese reformers, were destroyed. The south- 
ern Wabalbees begap #heir career in 1834, 
when Abd-el-Hakal, chief of the Beni Hasson, 
comipeticed striving for conquest. The power 
of the Wahabees continued to increase until 
1813, when Mahomed All, pasha, took up 
arms against them and restored the holy cities 
of Medina and Mecca, to the noniii)«al protec- 
tion of the Porte, but virtually made himself 
master of the Hejaz : and during the years 
1814W1815, conducted operations with varied 
success. On his return to Cairo, he sent his 
son Ibrahim Pasha, and the campaign which 
followed, characterized by a series of the most 
b^barous cruelties, resulted in the complete 
downfall of the Waliabee power* the conquest 
jjf Deria,^ and the capture of Abdulla ibn- 
%aood, the Wahabi chief. Ibrahim retijrned 
to Caj^», embarking from Jedcla for Cosaier 
on the 16tU November 1819, but under an- 
other le<ider progress was made in bringing 
the rulers iii Yemen, and particularly the 
Ipiam of Senaa, under the voke of Mahomed 
lli. The doctrines of the Wahabi sect spread 
into India and other mahomedan countries. 
In India the followers are und<»ubtedly the 
most intelligent of the mahomedan races and 
sects, \)ut the Wahabi are stilj^ numerous in 
northern and pastern Arabian 

Muhaipmad-ibn Abuld-Wahhab was not 
an innovator but a reformer, whose aim was 
the restotation of to its primitive puri- 
ty and simplicity, by insisting that its funda- 
mental dogma, '' there is no deity but God,” 
absolut/sly forbade all veneration to man, 
^prophet or apostle, living or dead, how- 
ever highly distinguished by the divine favour. 
There can be no doubt that beyond this 
f litter exclusion of human merit the formula, 
as originally proclaimed by Mahomed, im- 
plied the doctrine of the absolute sovereignty 
of God in a sense which reduced all created 
beings to a mass of unconditional passive- 
ness. Pal grave gives a splendid dissertation 
on the full import of this symbol of is- 
1am. The great Wahhabi appears to have 
grasped- this theory, but it is highly probable 
that his efforts to explain it only added to its 
abstruseiiess, thereby giving some colour to 
the charge brought agjiinst his writings by 
the orthodox, that they consisted chiefly of 
** sophisms adH speculations.” It is equally 
reasonable to supme that a |very limited 
dumber of his discipfe^ere ca|Mle of appre 
cia&g the ntore recofidite views which his 
poim of abstraction enabled him individnal- 
W tp enter^n of the nature and attributes of 
the supreme being ; difficult of general 
oomprehenai<m, howevir> was that part ijf his 
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system which denounced all honours paid to 
saints and tombs as heretical innovations, de- 
tracting from the worship due solely to the 
Creator, Nind therefore to be regarded and dealt 
With as idolatrous. To say nothing of pagans 
and Christians, whom all mahemedans hold to 
be polytheists, the doctrine thus revived plac- 
ed Sunni and Shiah, Ibadhiyah and Rafid- 
hi, alike in the same category, and moreover 
sanctioned their being dealt with as such, 
despite their negation of any deity save one 
by a strict adherence to the orthodox formula. 
Hence it was that '' they legalized the despoil- 
ing of the mahomedans, taking their wives in 
marriage before they are legally divorced from 
their husbands, and without observing the 
Iddhj and also the enslavement of their chil- 
dren,” All these outrages, from the Wahhabi 
stand point, were solemn duties imposed up- 
them by their obligations to God and 
islam, which they could not forego without 
risking their own salvation. Wahhabeisiu, 
in fact, a()art from certain speculative notions 
respecting the supreme being, — in the main 
perfectly in accordance with the theology of 
the Koran, — may be de6ned as a politico- 
religious confederacy, which legalizes the in- 
discriminate plunder and thraldom of all 
peoples beyond its own pale. 

Towards the latter part ol the 18th century 
the sect became very numerous, powerful, and 
fanatical. In 1803 they laid siege to Mecca and 
Medina and took them, slaughtering all who 
would not embrace their doctrines. They held 
these holy cities until the year 1809, when the 
legions of Eygpt and Turkey were poured in 
against them. After many sanguinary engage- 
ments the Wahabees were defeated, but not 
exterminated. It was against the political 
power of this sect that the Indo-British army 
and navy fought the battles of Ras-ul-Khyma 
andBeni-bu-Ali in I8l9and 1821. This secthas 
got adherents throughout all India, and some 
of its members seem early to have organized a 
conspiracy against the British Government. 
Mr. William Tayler, in 1857, was the Commis- 
sioner of Patna at the very outset of the revolt 
and be placed the leading moulvies (among 
whom was the notorious Ahmed-K)ola) under 
.precautionary sucyeillanca, thereby paralyzing 
the entire body. ^ Dewau Mowla Buksh, the 
deputy magistrate, devoted himself t# loyal 
co-operation with him and seven years after- 
wards received the Star of IndiX Wilayat 
Ali Khan, the most influential citizen of 
Patna, cast in his lot from the very first with 
the British authorities, and did inestimable 
service, for which he^^received neither com- 
mendation nor nuard Gaze Ramzan Ali and 
many others behaved well. In the middle of 
the century, acting from Patna as their head- 
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quarters, tbe Wahabees engaged for many their opportunity. Undotibti^ ,;^boweTer/ 
^ years in treasonable practices, sending men there is great room for reform 
and arms and treasures beyond the frontiers the mahomedans, all over the wotld.^ ' Con* 
for the purpose of raising and waging a^jehad I trastiiig the practice o| i^lam in tbbs^; days 
or religious war against the British. Jfotwith* >^witli the pure deism inculcated by the Koran, 
standing the events of the mutiny, the Waha- Sir John Malcolm justly remarks 
bee moiilvies or preachers in Patna redoubled followers of the prophet of Arabia have 
their exertions to collect recruits and money relaxed from the principles of their religion, 
for a jehad. Emissaries were sent to all parts and have granted a species of adoration not 
of the country to preach and induce ignorant only to him and his immediate descendants, 
men to join in the undertaking. Thousands but to a number of learned or pious men who 
of quiet villagers from Lower and Eastern have been canonized as saints. The feelings 
Bengal flocked to Patna, where they were en- of gratitude and veneration which the conduct 
tertained for a few days at Sadikpore and of individuals first created have grown by ex- 
thence sent forward in bands of eight or ten cessive indulgence and by the ardour of pas- 
through Umballa to the Mulka Sittana Hills, sions excited by contrary opinions— -iotot^' 
Then followed the Frontier War in 1863, sacred reverence and devotion. Their very 
under Brigadier Chamberlain, which cost the garments have become relics of inestimable 
British Government much trouble, no small value ; and in the course of time the same 
amount of treasure and many valuable lives, properties have been assigned to tbm as are 
there having fallen in that short campaign 847 snppcsed to have belonged t(» their possesiprs.*’ 
European and Native officers and men. Even From this comtnon progress of superstition 
whilst the war was being waged, the Waha- hardly one of the numerous sects into 
bee moulvies at Patna were sending, in large which the mahomedan religion is divided can 
quantities, gold tnohurs and hoondioi for the be deemed exemf)t. By way of illustration^ 
support of the rebels, and although the rebel- ' the author in an appended note refers to the 
lion was crushed, temporary failure but sti- “incredible veneration paid to the early 
mulated them to renewed exertions, openly martyrs and confessors by their pious contem- 
preaching sedition in every village of the poraries’’ as having been the cause of many 
most populous districts, unsettling the minds evils in the Cbri^stian Church. The parallel 
of the mahouiedan population, and obtaining holds good still.— -^iVory of Penin^ vol il 
an influence for evil as extraordinary as it />p. 377 8. Niebuhr st TraveU^ v. ii. 131. 
was certain. It is one of the leading prinbiples Johan Nima^ p, 523. Welkted's PraveU, v. i, 
of the Wahabees, that it is their duty when- p. 5. Burton's Pilgrirmge to Meccih, v, iii. 
ever the occasion offers to commence a jehad p, 272. Playfair's Aden, Imams oi Oman by 
or holy war for the extirpation of all infidels, R, O. f\ Badyer, F. H. O. S. pp. 63-65. 
in which class they regard not only chris- Ralgrave's Central and Eastern Arabia, vol, u 
tians, but also mahomedans of other sects, pages 365 — 373. # 

For til is purpose they monthly and yearly WAHAL. Mind. Viacum album, 
lay bye part of their incomes ; and through WAHELSHULLI. Malbal. Asteracantha 
their moulvies or teachers they are continual- longi folia, Wm. 

ly ftimenting discords. They are in numbers WAHLEA. Mahr. Basella alba, Linn, 
wherever there is a raaliomedan population. WAHSH A. See Masailnia and El Aswad. - 
Madras, Vellore, Bangah*re, and the Mysore WAIBHASHICA. See Vidya. 
country have got their goodly quotai^ Gene- WAIL). Gbr. Woad. 
rally they repudiate the name of Wahabee, but WAIGIOU, written also Waigyu, an island 
they virtually belong to this powerful malio- between New Guinea and Gilolo, in the 
medan sect and their itinerating moulvies tra- RaHtern Archipelago, and not far from 
vel through the country. The influence which Gilolo. The island is occupied by a Ne- 
these men exert on the sect , is extraordinary, gro race, with nose flat, the lips thick and 
whether under the appellation of Wahabee, projecting, the complexion a dark olive, the 
Feraz^ Hidayeti, Mahomedi or Nya Mussul- eyes deep seated, and on an average, the facL 
man, and is evinced by their blind obedience to al angle 77^, but as high as 81^. In Gebbe 
their moul^es, teachers, and leaders, and the or Waigyu and in some parft of the coast 
pertinacity with which they adhere to the duty of New Gtt^nea, the complexion is lighter^ 
of jehad. Most of the beeLbutchers of Hy- and the pecuGar texture 'of the Negro 
derabad, Madras and Bangalore are of this absent. 4 ' ^ 

sect, and from Madras, as a centre, there is The inhabitants of Waig^ Islands, Ijriog 
sent out a moulvi and a peoh'imam to itiner- between New Guinea and Gilolo, are Negroesi. 
ate amongst the towns and native regiments. They are described by M. Du Peny, who re^ 
The mahomedans, in so acting, are watching prefisnts them as having more regain featoM; 
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WALA-JAH. 


'n: 

The kngaage spoken at Waigion is entire- post-office, a police 8tation«>bouse/ and tfae . 
liy Papuan, beii«g that wliioli is used on all the office of a patrol of customs. " 
coasts of Mysol, Salwatty, the N. W. of Qui- , WAISH. See Afghani, 

nea, and 4he islands in the Great 'Geelvink WAIST. See Chaldea. 

Bay, Waigiou, Guebe, Poppa, Obi. Batcheau * WAl-WARUNG. Bind. Embelia ribes, 
between New Gtiinea and the Moluccas as Burnt. 

well as the S. and E. peninsulas of bilolo, WAJ. Ar. Acorus calamus, Linn, 

possess no original tribes, but are inhabited WAJEYA. See India, 

by people who are evidently mo'ngrels and WAJltl, a race in Okhamundal. 
wanderers. The Waigiou Islanders barter WAK. The supreme being of the Galla 
trepang for cotton and woollen stuffs, brought race of Shoa. Ateti, the female power of 
in the Chinese Junes.-— IFa^Zac^, vol. ii. Wak. See Semetic races. 

310, *217. See India. WAKALAH. In Egypt a caravanserai or 

WAI KUMBA. Mar. Careya arborea, kban. — Burton's Pilgrimage to Meccah^ voL i, 

WAILLEE WANEE See Kush or Cush. p. 60. 

- WAIN-GANGA. a river which rises ii: WAKALU. Karn. Tel. A plural of Wakl 

the Seoni district, a few miles to the east o or waql, a farmer or agricultural race.' 
the Nagpur and Jabalpur road, near the Ku WAKaMBA, a tribe about 70,000 in num- 
. rai Ghat. For a short distance it flows in a her on the Eastern Sohaili coast, formerly 
north-westerly direction, tlieri turning to the nomades, but now with some skill as farmers 
north, it skirts the west of the Seoni district and traders, and have flocks, herds and 
and not far to the west of Chhapara, where domestic ornaments. They wear a leather 
it is crossed by a fine bridge with twelve arch- thong round their loins, and allow one end to 
es of fifty feet span, it turn.s again and flows fall beliind like a tail. They have smooth 
Awards the east down to its junction with the dark skins and slender form.s. Their features 
Thanwar. At this point it changes its course are not those of the Negro, towards which race 
to the south, and after passing through they feel a great contempt, 
mountain gorge, enters theopen country known WAKARA. Singh. Artocarpus integrifolia, 

as the valley of the Wainganga, For about Linn. 

sixty miles it flows nearly due south, forming WAKE. Tbl. Carissa carnndas, Linn, 
the boundary between the Seoni and Bala- WAKMAN, a hill state north of Badakh- 
ghat district, it is then joined by the Bagh, shan, its chief lays claim to Grecian (»rigin. 
and flows in a south-westerly direction through Wood mentions a torrent in Wakban called 
the Bhanidara district. At the junction of Zerzamen, probably Zar-zainin, “Gold- 
the rivers Wainganga and Wardba com- ground.” He also says all the tributaries of 
mences that mass of rock.s which is known the Oxus are fertile in gold. — Wood!s Oxus 
as the Third Barrier of the Godavery. The 382. Ynle Cathay, I. 236. Afghanistan, 
Wainganga Is navigable during the rains for See Kabul, Kush orCnsh, Tibet, 
about one hundred miles above the junction WAKIDl, a biographer of Mahomed/ born 
with the Kanban. Its greatest breadth is at Medina, and died aged 78 in Baghdad. A. 
about three hundred yards. Ifs length to its H. 207 (A. D. 803.) He expended 2000 dinar 
junction with the Wardha is about three bun- buying books and left behind him 600 
dred yards. chests full. His secretary was Ibn Sa’d ; and 

WAIRAGARTI. The eastern pargana of he had two slaves as amanuenses, 
the Brahmapuri tabsil iu the Chanda district. WAKKA. Tel. Betel-nut, areca-nut, Penang 
It is bounded on the north by the Bhandara nut, the nut of Areca catechu, 
and Raipur districts, on the east by the Raipur WAKKOO. Maleal. Tam. Crotalaria jun- 
district and Bastar, on the south by the cea. Wakkoo-nar. Tam* Fibre of Grotajaria 
A’mbgaon pargana and zemindars, and on the uncea, Linn. 

west by the Wainganga. Wairagarh is very WA-KU-LA. Burm. Gossypium acumina- 
unbealthy during the autumn aud early winter turn, lloxb. Pernambuco cotton, 
months, and its trade' has consequently been WALA. Hind. Valeriana Walliohia^. 
almoat wholly diverted to the neighbouring WALA. In the Ferozepore district, the addj- 
town of Armcitri, bi\t the zemindars of the ;ion of '' Wula” is a common terni^in naming 
north and north -east^Btill look upon it as their dllages, such as Sultan Khan Wala, Boota- 
capital, and many of the surrounding landhoL wala, Akberwala ; and probably the name of 
demjiave residences he^. Good sandstone and Ferozshahr may have been PeroEshahwaJlay 
granite are obtained near the town, and mines and from the length of the word the latter 
of diamondseind rabies were formerly worked part may have be^ dropped or sbahar (a 
b the vicinity. The town contains govern- '‘abstituted.->^I7iibrif of th$ p, 54* $ i 

ment Bohools for boys and girlsi a di#ict WALA J AH^ the title grantedjbythf 
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WALBR. . WALKING-STICK. 


mogul emperors of Dellii to Mahomed Ali, 
nabob of the Carnatic, aud the family are styl- 
ed Walajahi. 

WAL-AHATTOO. Singh. Ficus hetero- 
pbylla, Eoxb, 

WAL A J WAIN. Hind. Ptychotis sylves- 
tris, 

WAL KAHA. Singh. Curcuma zedoaria 
Eoxb, 

WALA KHARWALA, Hind. Salix Baby- 
lonica. 

WAL AN, the name of a large but rare and 
much valued tree in Amboyna,* which waa first 
described and figured by Uuniphius, in his 
‘ Herbarium Amboinense/ and called by 
him Ichthyoctonos moutana. The iiihabi- 
:^auts of Amboyna use the bark of the roots 
for catching fish. It is powdered, and when 
it is collected for fishing, a large party attends. 
It is powdered by a single individual with a 
large stone, and whilst this process is going 
oil, the rest lie round the stone in a circle; 
when all is over, a signal is given by one of 
them crowing like a cock ; tliey then arise and 
collect the powder into little baskets which is 
reserved for use. In catching the fish the party 
goes in the morning early, and after throw- 
ing the powder upon the water and mixing 
it till it loams, they cast a net over the river, 
and then retire from the river, maintaining 
silence till the poison has acted on the fish. 
In the course of an hour the net is generally 
found full of half-dead fish. The fish will re- 
cover from the effect of the poison if thrown 
into fresh-water and are quite wholesome as 
food, although they will not keep so long as 
fish caught by other means. Kumphius pro- 
cured some of the bark, and, omitting the cere- 
monies, found it a very successful mode of fish- 
ing. — Eng, Cyc, 

WALA FALLAM. Tari, riaiitaiii fruit, 
Banana. 

WAL BAMBOO, Singh. Eugenia laurina. 

WAL’D. Ar. He was born ; son ; walid. 
father, therefore luaulud, Ar. burn, birth, 
a manludi. 

WALDOMBE. Singh. Calophyllum acu- 
minatum. 

WALE. See Earang Bollang. 

WAL EKA WEUIYA. Singh- Ophior- 
rhiza mungos. 


draft, but like the Arab horse higher priced 
than can easily be afforded. Anstrelie how- 
ever has taken a hold om the Madrals and Cal- 
outta markets, and its horses are termed 

Walers.*’ What number of new horses of all 
sorts are needed for British India annual!^, is 
not kAbwn,but the town of Madrasaloue takes 
about sixty every month, and the following 
have been the numbers of Walers imported 
into Ciilcutta since 1863-64. 

1863 64 1,020 1867-68 899 

1864.65 469 1868-69 1,19S 

1866-66 667 

1866-67 i;025 5;278 

WAL-G0NA-QASS> Singh. Ficus ciuer- 

ascens, Thw, 

WALGU-MERIS. Singh. Cubebs. 

WALL There were formerly four Wali or 
tributary princes in Persia, viz., the prince of 
Georgia, Sinna, Loristan, and Haweiza;bat 
the Wali of Sinna is the only one remaining. 
The prince of Haweiza was called Moula, or 
holy, and was a syed or supposed descendant 
of Mahomed. Kalb Ali Khan, the murderer of 
Messrs. Grant and Fotheringham, was 
descended from the Wali of Loristan, who 
was of the Feili tribe. — Riches Residence in 
KoprdiUari^ vol. i. 21 1. 

WALID, Khalif of Bagdad, the 6th of 
theUminiad khalifs, ascended the khalifat 
in A. D. 708. He conquered Sind, and carried 
I his arms to tlie Ganges. Three years there- 
after in A. D. 718, his general Mahomed bin 
I Kassim overran Giizerat and spread devasta- 
tion in his progress. He advanced on Chit- 
tore, but he was met and completely defeated 
by Bappa. a descendant, of (loho who had 
:ounded Edur. — Elliot Hist of India. 

WALI KUKLTN, a wood of Java, equal tG 
the kusambi in weight, and exceeds in hard- 
ness : it is employed for anchors, naves of 
wheels, machinery, &c. 

WALKERA SERRATA. Willd. Gom- 
phia angustifolia, Vahl^ a native of Malabar 
and Ceylon, has serrate urenate leaves, 
racemes of flowers somewhat corymbose, and 
the lobes of the calyx lanceolate yellowish 
flowers and reddish fruit. The roots and 
leaves are very bitter, and are used in decoc- 
tion by the inhabitants of Malabar as a tonic 
and anthelmintic. 

WALKER EUDE. Ger. FulleFs earth. 


W ALERANG. Jav. Sulphur- WALKESHWAR, near Bombay, hasa tank 

WALER, a term ua^d by the British in called Ban Ganga, fabled to have been pro- 
India to designate N. S. Wales horses. The duced by Krishna firing an arrow at the spot, 
supplies from British India itself and the WALKING* STICK, a staff or cane carried 
neighbouring inland countries have been in the hand for ornament or support. There 
insufficient to meet the demands and wants of are numerous kinds, as Malacca-cane, Penang^ 
India, and since A.D. 1840 small batches have lawyers, Wanghee, Supple-jacks, and othet 
been received from the Cape of Good Hope, fancy varieties. The bamboo furnishes tisefd 
These artf horses of good figure and good walking-sticks, as also the various palm trees, 
temper, suitable for riding hoiDes and for* the’^'iicuale, coooanut tree, sago palm, beM 
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* V wallich: 

|ialm, palmyra palm, also the kumb’ha wood 
of the (jfmeliiia arborea, and the Chittunkoo- 
doo wood of tbe N. Ciroars, perhaps Chitan- 
kaioo or Wriyhtia tinctoria. 1 

WALKO-GUNDO. Sind. Arlpmisia Iu- 
dica, Willd^ 

WAL-KURUNDA. Singh. Cassia'bark. 

WALLA. See Rajpoots, Wala. 

WALLACE, Alfred Russell, a naturalist 
of England, author of a work in two volumes 
on the Eastern Archipelago. Mr. Wallace 
(ii. 250) believes that the numerous interme> 
diate forms which occur among the countless 
islands of the Pacific are not merely the result 
of an intermixture of tlieir races, but are to 
some extent truly intermediate or transitional, 
and that the brown and the black, the Papu- 
an, the natives of Gilolo and Ceram, tbe Fiji- 
an, tbe native inhabitants of the Sandwich 
islands, and those of New Zealand, are all va- 
rying forms of one great Oceanic or Polyne- 
sian race. Professor Huxley however is of 
opinion that the Papuans are more nearly al- 
lied to the negroes of Africa than to any 
other race. Mr. Wallace has given to Europe a 
very full knowledge of the birds of t^at ex- 
tensive region. Livistonia rotuiidifoliais sup- 
posed by Mr. Wallace to be the fan-palm, of 
the leaf of which the people of Celebes make 
water buckets and baskets. 

WALLAEEL. Tam. Bangles. 

WALLANCHOON, a pass in Nepal in Lat. 
27°52'4eng. 87° 14'. The crest of the pass 
is 16,775 feet above tlie sea. The path lead- 
ing up the pass for eight miles is a narrow, 
stony, and steep gorge. The top is a low 
saddle, between two ridges of rock. 

WALLARAI KALENGU. Tam Potato- 

WALLAS. Jav. Aristolocliia Indica. 

WALL-BAT. See Cheiroptera. 

WALLEEBHIPUR. See Kattyawar. 

WALLEK 1 ( innairion. 

WALLEH. See Kattyawar. 

WALLEPANE. See Rhodia. 

WALLEROO. A Dhangar tribe in the 
northern division of the M»ulias Presidency. 
They are also styled Yerra-walleroo. 

WALL FLOWER. Cheiranthus cheiri. 

WALLICH, Nathaniel, a medical officer of 
the Bengal Army, an eminent botanist. In 
1828, he arrived in England with an enormous 
number of specimens of plants, which he had 
been accumulating for several yearst collec-^ 
lions made by himself and those along with 
him, in the Calcutta garden, in Nepaul, in 
Bitigapore and Penang, in Oude, Rohilcuud, 
tbe Valley of Deyra, Martaban, Ava, &c., 
collections made in Silhet by Francis de Silva, 
In Komaon by Robert Bliokwortbi in Brina- 
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ghur by Kamroop, in Tavoy and the Tenasse- 
rim coast by William Gomes, plant oollectors * 
under Dr. Wallich: in addition were specimens 
collected by Meyne in the Peninsula generally, 
by Notoniii the Neilgherries, also by Moorcroft 
in the more elevated mountains bounding Iti- 
dia on the north, in tbe Himalayan range by 
Dr. Hoyle, in Sirmor by Mr. S. Webb and Dr. 
Govaii, in Silhet and Chittagong by Bruce, in 
Pundua by Smith, and in Penang by Porter. 

His book, the Plantse Asiaticse Rariores, 
consists of three volumes folio, and contains 2^5 
coloured lithographic plates with a map of In- 
dia, on which are delineated the different routes 
of the principal botanists ; the letter-press 
contains some admirable monographs by Pro- 
fessor Nees Von Esenbeck on Indian Laurinea 
and AcanthacesB, by Mr. Bentham on the La- , 
biatsB, Professor Meisner on the genus Poly- 
gonum, and Von Martins on Restiaceaa. This 
book was his magnum opus, and that on 
which Dr. Wallich’s fame as a botanist may 
safely rest. Dr. N. Wallich, of the Bengal 
Medical Service, was a distinguished botanist, 
and long iti charge of the Government Gar- 
dens at Calcutta, having succeeded Dr. Rox- 
burgh. He was the author of Plantae Asiaticae 
Rariores, or description and figures of a select 
number of unpublished Indian plants, Loud. 3 
vol. 8 VO. Wrote on Indian woods, in Bl. As. 
Trans. 1833, vol. ii, 77. On two new species 
of Saccolobus and other plants, in As, Res, 
vol. xiii. 369. On some rare Indian plants, 
Ibid, vol. xii. 566 . On a new species of wild 
Nepaul camelia. Ibid. 428. Dr, N, Wallich also 
collected birds in Nepaul, aud besides editing 
his portion of the ‘ Flora Indica’ of Dr. Rox- 
burgh, commenced, in India, an illustrated work 
on Nepal plants, TentameiiFlorse Nepaulensis, 
which was the first specimen of lithography 
ever produced in India ; and after his return 
to England, he published a series of 296 plates 
of plants in the Plantse Asiaticae Rariores. 
The history of the great Wallichian Her- 
barium is given in detail in the lithographed ^ 
list of its contents which was distributed 
with it, also in the * Plantm Asiaticae Rariores,’ 
and in the introduction to Wight and Arnott’s 
Prodromus. It is not easy to s.ay how many 
species are contained in the Wallichian collec- 
tion, but the 9,000 numbers may, we think, 
be diminished by at least one-fourth, as Dr. 
Wallich, being obliged to distribute without 
describing, very judiciously avoided uniting 
apparently distinct forms. Drs. Hooker and 
Thomson therefore estimate this great coUec- 
tiou at between 6,500 and 7,000 speeies.*- 
Hooher and Thomson, Dr» BuUVs Catalogue, 
WighCs Prodromus Floras^ vol, i. p. 18. List of 
Fast Indian Plants, 
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WALLICHIA O3LONGIF0UA, the 
Ooh of the liopcha, a palm which grows in 
Sikkim. It affords an admirable fodder for 
horses, who prefer it to any other green food 
to be had in those mountains. — Hooker, voL 
i. p- 143. 

WALLI GADDA, also Chella-gadda, or 
Genasu-i^adda. TiCL. Batatas eduiis, Ghoisy, 

WALLRATH, Gkr. Spermaceti. 

WALLURSI. Tel. Walsura piscidia. 


WALNUTS. 

Akrot; JowZjKhusif Ab. ( Okber, Nep. 

Than-than, Chenab. Char-inugLz, Pees. 

Khor; Ka; Darga, „ Girdighan, „ 

Hu-t’au, Chin. Jouz-i-rumi, ,, 

Heh-t’au, ,, Khor; Akhori, Ravi. 

Kiang-t’au, ,, Krot, Ravi. Sutlej. 

Noix, Fr. Ka-botang, „ 

Akrot, Quz. Hind. Pers. Ughz, Trans-Indus. 
Dun, Kanoka. Waghz, „ 

Starga, Ladak. 

The walnut tree, juglans regia, grows 


wild in the N. W. Himalaya at heights from 
8,000, to 10,000 and 1 1,000 feet ; but it does 
not ripen its fruit above 9,000. It has long 
been cultivated in Persia and Turkistan, and 
has been taken westward to England and 
eastward to China. Honigberger states that 
a twig of the walnut tree, Juglans regia, is 
kept in a room as a means of dispelling flies. 
The same author mentions that bitter almonds 
are poisonous to wild beasts. The Persian 
walnuts are most esteemed. The kernels 
are eaten, or are made into pickles or ket sup. 
— Faulkner. McCulloch. St, John's Forest 
Trees of Britain, v. i. p. 66. Dr, J. L. Stewart, 
Punjab Plants. Honigberger, Smith Chinese 
Mat Medica^ 

WALNUT of Belgaum, also Indian Wal- 
nut, Aleurites triloba. 

WALNUT OIL, a bland and useful oil ob- 
tained by expression from the walnut. — Sim- 
mond's Diet, 

WALSURA. Tam. Walsura piscidia. 

WALSURA GARDNEllI. Thw. A small 
tree growing in the central province of Cey- 
lon, at an elevation of 2000 to 4000 feet. — 
Thw, En. PL ZeyL voL i. p. 61. 

WALSURA PISCIDIA. Roxb. j W, d; A. ; 
JF. 111. 

Joe-boe, Burm. 1 Valarasf, Tel. 

Walsura, Tam. | Wallurasi, ,, 

This tree grows in the Circars, is very 
plentiful in the Pegu, Tounghoo, and Thara- 
waddy forests. Its timber is large, heavy 
and strong, white coloured and adapted fur 
every purpose of house building. In India 
the bark is thrown into ponds to stupify 
fish, which, coming to the surface, are easily 
taken, and are not considered injurious to be 
eaten. — Royle, III. Him. Boi., p. 143, Voigt, 
Dr. McClelland. 

WALSURA ROBUSTA. A tree of Sylhet, 
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the bark is not employed at# poiaoQ.r- 
ffShaughnessy, page 247. v * 

WALSURA TERNATA. Boxb. * A 
is the Vadaivalasa or chinna-vala^ of ike 
Teling rac|N|' • 

WAL^RA VILLOSA. W. dr A., is a tree 
of Moulmein. 

WALTJEDDE. Singh. Cyclea burmaii- 
ni, Amott. 

WALUKENE. Singh. A tree growing in 
the western and southern districts of Ceylon ; 
it weighs 39 lbs. per cubic foot, and lasts 
about 10 years. It is used for masts of dho- 
nies, — Mr. Mendis. 

WALU-LIJWAY. Singh. Amygdalus 
communis, Linn. 

WAMAN-DUADASI. From wamau, a 
dwarf, and duadasi, the 12th day of the month 
Paksh, about the iOth September. It is a 
hindoo ceremonial in commemoration of the 
fifth incarnation of Vishnu, who assumed the 
form of a dwarf to prevent Bali by his austeri- 
ties acquiring dominion over three worlds. 
The dwarf put his foot on BalPs head and 
crushed him to Patali. 

WAMPEE. Chin. Cookia punctata, the 
Chinese wampee tree. 

WAN. Jap. Pease- 

WAN, also Wanna. Hind. A shrub, or 
plant ; hence, 

Spera Wan, Populus Euphratica. 

Pastu Wanna, Grewia oppositifolia. 

Pa Wauiie, Clematis Nepaleusis, also Bou- 
cerosia aucheri. ^ 

Pasta Wanne, Grewia villosa. 

Perei Pastu Wanne, Fluggea virosa. 

Pie Wanne, Fiacourlia sepiaria. 

Spera Wanne, P'lacourtia sepiaria, also 
iErua Bovii, 

Wara Wanne, Ribes rubrum. 

Khara wanne, Ehreiia aspera, also Solanum 
verbascifolium. 

WAN A. Divinities of the air in opposi- 
tion to Asa, pi. Asen, which according to 
Bunsen, means existent,'' “ living ones.” 

WANA-GANA-KALOO. Curraganica, 
Punchuuganigaloo. These are dealers or shop- 
keepers of Telingana and called, in common 
parlance, by the Hindi word Teli” or Oilman. 
They are petty traders and shopmen. 

WANDA, a river near Chichundra in 
Baitool. 

WANDAK. Hind. Clematis Nepaleusis. 

•WANDEROO. Singh, is the name in 
Ceylon for the Presbytes ursinus, the P. 
thersites, P* cephalopterus, and other species. 
The name bas also been applied, though er- 
roneously, to the Silenus veter, Linn., of the ' 
Malabar coast. The low country Wanderoo, 
P. cephalopterus, is replaced in the hills 

by the larger species, P. ursinus/ wUeh 
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WAKi/ WABAN0AL. 

the mountain zone of Kandy, P. first strained and carefully covered with a 
V ttersitps is chiefiy distinguished from the cloth to prevent injury to animal life. The 
' others by wanting the head tuft; is so rare Rasot have no guru, which the other three 
that it was for some time doubtful whether have. The Wani are shopkeepers andagri^ 
the single specimen procured Temple- culturists. They marry girls when five to 

ton from the Nuerakalawa, west of Trin- eight years old. The couple are placed sit- 
comalie, and on which Mr. Blyth conferred ting on a mat or bullock saddle, to which 
this new name, was in reality native ; but they are lifted on the crossed bands of four 
the occurrence of a second, since identified by men, who put betel leaf in their mouths and 
Dr. Kelaart, has established its existence as complete the ceremony. Widows are remar« 
a separate species. Some are as large as an ried. They inter their dead in a sitting 
English spaniel dog, are of a darkish grey posture, and on the third day, sprinkle rice 
oolour, and black faces with great white and milk on the grave. See Bauia, Jain, Jun- 
beards round from ear to ear, wliich make gum, Lingaet. 

them show just like old men. This sort WANI A, also Vania, pronunciations of the 
doesbut little mischief, keeping in the woods, Bania name. 

eating only leaves and buds of trees, but WANIKA, the general name given to the 
when they are caught they will eat any- African tribes near the Suhaili coast. T^y 
thing. Kuox, whose experience during his W an imaginary being called Muansa, which 
long captivity was confined almost exclusive- hey suppose to be a wild beast in the woods, 
ly to the hill country around Kandy, spoke in and an imaginary spiritual shade called Koma. 
all probability of one large and compara- WANKAl. Tel. Solanum melougena, 
lively powerful species, Presbytes ursinus, inn. « 

which inhabits the lofty forests, and which WANTE VENTRUKULU. Tel. CameFs 
as well as another of the same group, P. bair. 

thersites, was, till recently, unknown to WANWANGAN. Hind. Podophyllum 
European naturalists. In Ceylon there are emodi. 

five species, four of which belong to one W ANWAR, of Punjab and Sind, the cotton 
group, the Wanderoo, and the other is the plant. 

Sttle graceful grimacing Rilawa, which is the WAPACHA. See Somal, Beer-ns-somal. 
universal pet and favourite of both natives WAR. Syriac, the general term for a stony 
and Europeans. The Tamil conjurors teach district. War-ed-djamous, “ the war or dis- 
it to dance, and in their wanderings carry trict of the buffaloes.^' — Robinson*i Travels^ 
it from jrillage to village, clad in a grotesque voL ii. p. 127. 
dress, to exhibit its lively performances. It WAR. Hind. Ficus venosa. 
does not object to smoke tobacco. The WAR A. Hind, a field, a common termina- 
Wanderoo is too grave and melancholy to be tioii to towns and portions of towns, as 
trained to these drolleries. — Ttnnent^ Skets. ,ia, Dherwara, Bahrnanwara. 

ffat. Hist. p. 10. WARA, a town in the Konkan near Bombay 

WANDIWASH, a fort 20 miles north of from which was obtained a sculptured slab. 
Gingee, was stormed in October 1752, by th' The character used in its inscription is that 
sepoy soldiers under Major Lawrence. of the Saiirashtra coins, and long-tailed Deva- 

WANEDILE. A rather hard, fine, close, Nagari. No gods are mentioned, but there is 
even-grained, heavy, Ceylon wood. atrisula on the slab. The inscription isafrag- 

WANGIWANL See Token Bessey. meut, and cannot be fully translated; but 

WANGLO ? Gingelly seed. Mr. Prinsep says it may be as old as the 

' WANGPO. See Kunawar. Gujerat coins with Greek heads upon them. 

WANQTONG, north and south, two islands. The trisula, without the mention of hind u 
about a* third of a mile apart, North Wang gods, would seem to indicate that it is not 
tong forming one side of the Bocca Tigria necessarily an exclusive emblem of Siva.— 
WANGTIJ. The breadth of the Sutlej ai Prinsep' s Antiqs vol* v. p. 340. 

Wangtu is about ninety feet, the height of its WARA G UDU. Tel. Cycas circinalis, 
bed, as determined by Gerard, 5,200 feet — Linn. 

CUg» Punjab Reports, p. WARAHI MUSALL Sans. Mooslie. 

WANI, a lingaet or jungum sect numerous WARALA. Tel. Singh. Clove oil. 
in the Canarese speaking country and extend WAR ALL See Berar, India, 
ing in the direction of Poonah and Bombay, WAR AN GAL, about 90 miles N, East of 
They arrange themselves into the four sec Hyderabad in the DekLan, the capital of the 
tions Rasot, Diksot, Melwant and Tailwaut, ancient Andhra kingdom, ruled over by the 
who eat together but do not intermarry. The Adeva Raja dynasty. Warangal was taken 
Tail want drink only tank water, which is A. D. 1309 by Kafoor, the general of Alla ud- 
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- Itis said also to baVe borne the name of still most valuable as illustrating the popular 
Arnabunda.^ A sculpture slab obtained, there habits, manners, and reli^ous belief ^'6{ the 
had an inscription in Telugu and Oorja, with masses, and as giving the manners and customs 
Sanskrit slokas. Its date was Saka 1054, or of the E. L Company’s servants at the begiu- 
A D. 1132, being the year Chetrahliaiui of the nina of the 19th century. 

Vrihaspati Obakar, or sixty years’ cycle of Ju- WARD, Sir Henry, a Civil Servant of Bri* 
piter. K 'vijGanesa, Saraswati, Siva, Malieswa- tain, Governor of Ceylon, and who died of oho- 
ra Ravi, Souri (or Vishnu) are mentioned, also lera while Governor of Madras in 1860. Ceylon 
Raja Rudra Deva. Rudra Deva is the raja was stniggli.ig against difficulties which end- 
mentioned in the Jagaiinath temple annals as ed in destruction to nearly the entire planting 
Cburang or Cliorguiiga, and was the founder and mercantile community. The dissentions 
of the Gunga-Vansa dynasty. He was a bene- of Lord Torrington’s administration had occa- 
factor to Jaganuath, adorned it, and populat- lioned distress, which continued during the 
ed its neighbourhood. The inscription con- languid rule of his successor. With Sir 
tains a long account of Rudra Deva’s genea- Henry Ward new vigor returned to the oo- 
logy and of his battles. There arc not any lony. He gave encouragement to settlers, re- 
praises of brahmans, or even mention of them ! moved the many difficulties which beset them, 
From the mention of Ganesa, his worship he constructed great trunk roads throughout 
must have been used in the twelfth century, the length and breadth of the island, and 
— J. B. As. Soc. voi vii. p. 901. opened up the districts by admirable branch 

WARANGAN. Malay. Ficus benjamina, communications. Rivers and streams were 
Linn, liimph. provided with temporary bridges until the 

WARANGAN or Barangan. Malay. Red finances increased, when they were replaced 
sulphiiret of arsenic. See Arsenic. with permanent structures, and ere he 

WARANGAN PUTEH. Malay. White left the colony, he had the satisfaction 
oxide of arsenic. of opening the suspension bridge at Gam- 

WARANGARI. See Aidumia, Triton’s bay pola and the new bridges at Katugastututy, 
WAR AN SANKAR or Varna Sankara magnificent structures, which will remain 
Sans. The mixed castes of the hindoos, other lasting monunjents of his rule and will bear 
than the four pure ones. his name to posterity. Sir Edward Barnes 

WARA TARA. Tam. Dichrostachysoinerea may be said to have founded the colony, 
W, (h A. and Sir Henry Ward to have formed it. 

WARA-WANE. Hind. Ribes rubrn n. WARDHA. A river which rises in the 

WARBLER. A name applied to several Satpiira hills between Nagpur and Betul. It is 
genera and species of birds. The pretty blue- a river of importance in the central Dekhan, 
throated warbler Cyanecula auecica, of the It flows south-east, separating the Nagpur, 
N. W. H malaya frequents the mustard-fields Wardba, and Chanda districts of the Central 
and low scfub, frisking about like the robm Provinces from the Berars and the Nizam’s 
redbreast. All specimens examined in India dominions Its first great affluent is the Pain- 
had the spot on the breast rufous. On bleak Ganga, which it receives on the Nizam's or 
situations in the Himalaya Mr. Adams met right bank, about 190 miles from its source ; 
with the black-breasted warbler, Calliope pec- 64 miles lower down (a little above Chanda) it 
toralis. It is a solitary bird, and affects the joins the Waingauga, and the united stream, 
stunted juniper-bushes at high altitudes ; it thenceforward known as the Pranhita, flows 
is about the size of the redstart, which in ha- on in the same direction to join the Godavery 
bits it much resembles , — A dams^ Naturalist, at Seroncha . It is at the j unction of the Wardha 

WARCH 1 Acorus calamus. with the Wain-Ganga that the great obstacle 

WARCHB CHUNAI. Hind. Asparagus to 'the Godavery navigation scheme, known 
Punjabensis. as the Third Barrier” occurs. The bed of the 

WARD, William, the colleague of Carey, Wardha is throughout rocky and deep, in the 
in the Serampore Mission, was born at Derby monsoon it becomes a furious torrent, and 
in 1769 and learned the trade of a carpenter, curries a considerable body of water. The 
He arrived at Serampore on the 13th October railway bridge which crosses it at Pulgaon 
1799. He was fearless, fond of work, some- is of iron, and consists of fourteen sixty-foot 
what democratic, slightly opinionated, with a girders, resting on masonry piers. In the hoi 
capacity for organization, and with that mar- months, however, the stream is everywhere 
vellouLB control over Asiatics which belongs to fordable. Timber rafts can be floated doivn 
that temperament. The book he wrote on the this river. The valley of the Wardha is a rich 
hindoos is a View of the History, Literature, tract of country lying between the river and a 
andBeiigion of the Hindoos, a book which with range of hills, which, receding as the Wardha 
all its exaggerations and affected prudery, is district is entered, leave a considerable open 
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WARINOIN-TREE. 


WASP. 


space, which widens gradually to the south, 
lu general the country is well wooded, and 
in the. eastern portion of the Hinganghat sub- 
division the jungle predominates over the 
cleared and cultivated tracts. The plain of 
Hinganghat and the plain and hill of Girar 
are spots of great geological interest. At 
the former place a fresh-water stratum may 
be traced, and silicified wood picked up in 
abundance at the latter, the hillside exposes 
the fresh-water stratum in all its varieties, 
while the plain is strewn with curious zeolitic 
concretions resembling betel-nuts or nutmegs, 
which have issued from the soft subjacent 
rock. The geologic formation is interesting. 
The trotting bullock of this part of the 
Central Provinces is famous. The breeding 
of homed cattle generally is carried on 
on a large scale in the northern and hilly part 
of the district, which affords excellent pasture 
in the cold season, but in summer most of the 
herds are taken to the jungles of Mandla and 
Chanda. The breed of buffaloes too is 
very fine. The central tahail or revenue sub- 
division of the district is of the same name, 
having an area of 801 square miles, with 468 | 
villages, and a population of 139,210 souls * 
according to the census of 1866. The land 
revenue for 1860-70 was Rs. 2,08,119. — 
Madras Conservator's ReportSy p. 4. Central 
provinces Gazetteer, 


as it is regarded with a superatitiouB venera^ 
tion by all the aboriginal tribes of the Arohi- 
pelago, as well as by those of the northern 
coasts of Australia, and by the lower classes 
at least, of the Chinese. — Mr, Earl, p, 116, * 

WAUK. Hind, a leaf of a book, a leaf of’a 
tree. Wark-i-uukra, silver leaf. Wark-i-tila 
gold leaf, &c. * 

WARMANDE. Hind. Vitex negundo. 

WARN A. See Dyes. 

WARRALA. Singh. Cloves. Caryophyl- 
lus ajTomatious, Linn, 

WARREE. Hind. A field. 

WARREE 1 A grain dealer. 

WARREN BTASTINGS, the first Gover- 
nor General of British India. On his return to 
England, he was impeached for his conduct, 
but after a prolonged trial, he was acquitted 
on the 23rd April 1795. 

WARROGOO KOLI, or Warrugu koli. 
Tam. Sypheotides auritus, Latham. Florikio. 

WARRUGU. Tam. Paspalum frumeuta- 
ceum. 

WARRY ? in India the sedimentary 

deposit from cornelian in grinding the stone 
which is used for polishing the beads.— -61W- 
mond's Diet, 

WARRY ATO. 1 See Capreso. 

WARTY CHAMELEON. Chamaeleo ver- 
rucosus, 

WARUMBA. Hind. Solanum xanthocar- 


WARDE-MAJOR. The title of a native 
military pflScer of the British Indian Army. 

WARE ALEE. Guz. Fceniculum panmori, 
Z). C, Fennel seed. 

WARI. Maleal. %.sparagus racemosus. 

WARING, Edward John, a medical ofiicer 
of the Madras army from 1849 to 1859 author 
of Bazaar Medicines, Pharmacopoeia of India, 
Manual of Practical Therapeutics, an En- 
quiry into the Pathology and Statistics of Ab- 
scess in the Liver. Medical Notes on the Bur- 
mese. The Vital Statistics of the Madras 
Army. Statistical Notes on Tropical Dis- 
eases. 

WARING TREE. See Java. 

WARINGIN-TREE, is the Ficus benja- 
znina, very closely resembling the banyan 
tree of the continent of India ; spreading in 
like manner 6ver a large space of ground, the 
lateral branches sending down shoots, which 
take root, and become a supplementary trunk. 
The circumstance of the wilder Papuans tak- 
ing delight in residing among the branches of 
the waringin-trees, whose dense foliage and 


pum. 

WASALA SUTTAN. See Wijao. 

WA-SAWAHILI. See Somal : Beer-ns- 
somal. 

WASHEER. See Khash Rud. 

WASHERMAN’S WELL, deemed in the 
East, the most impure of all .receptacles. 
These wells are dug at the sides of streams, 
and give a supply oi pure water filtering 
through the sand.— Rajasthan^ vol, i. p. 


UJ? OJJKX, in John xiii. 10, 
“ He that is washed, needeth not save to wash 
his feet.” The hindoos walk home from bath- 
ing bare-foot, and on entering the house wash 
their feet again. 

WASHING OF HANDS. SBe Bathing. 

WASHISTEE, a river of the W. Ghauts, 
lat. 17“ 50', Ion. 73® 36', runs S. W. S. E,» W., 
into Indian Ocean, length 55 miles. 

WASH LEATHER. See Hides. 


WASHO* Hind. Rhus buckiamelSb Each- 
wassal,^ is ITrginia Indies, Pad-Wassal is 
Allium cepa. 


horizontally spreading branches render them WAS!, the native name of Basseio an 
well adapted for the purpose, has been repeat- island near Bombay. ’ 

ediy noticed by travellers. This tree is of WASMA. Hind* Indigofera tinctoria 
peculiar interest in connection with the ear- WASP. Salvolatile applied immediatelVis a 
Her history of the native races of the far East, specific for the sting of a waso. ^ 
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WASTE LANDS. 


WA8T?E LAJ^DS. 


The Meson wasp is a name given to seve- 
ral generA and species of Hymenopteroua in- 
jgects of the family Sphegidm. One of these^ 
Pelopssus Spinolm of St. Fargeaa, is distin- 
guished by its metallic InstrO) introduces its 
eggs into the body of the pupa of some other 
insect, which it thrusts into keyholes and 
ether apertures of Indian houses, and encloses 
the whole with moistened earth. The young 
parasite, after undergoing its transformations, 
gnaws its way into light and emerges a four 
winged fly. The Ampulex compressa which 
drags about cockroaches into which it has 
implantedits eggs, belongs tg the same family. 
— Sir t/. E, TennanVs Ceylon^ p. 257. 

WASS, Wassa, Wasitali, also Waasawassi. 
Sing. Mace oil. 

WASSO, in buddhism, the season of sacred 
rest, it is still celebrated at Bhilsa, by the 
illumination of the shrine of Lohangi Pir, at 
his zearat, on the full moon of Asarh. 

WASSUMBU. Maleal. Acorus calamus, 
Linn. 


tier, and it is one he will be able to overcome 
only by a familiarity with the language and 
character of the natives, and by a scrupulously 
upright treatment of them, to which indeed 
self-interest, as well as higher motives, will 
lead all but the uneducated. In compiling a 
list of the culturable wastes, we divide them 
into the two classes of those which enjoy hill 
climates and those which are fitted only for 
capitalists who, like the indigo planters, will 
purchase the produce grown by native labour, 
it is impossible to distinguish accurately in 
every case between wastes in the hills and 
in the plains, but the distinction is generally 
adhered to below. The. figures refer to acres. 

I.— Hill Wastes. 

Madras, 

Coimbatore, (Neilgherries.) 1,385,845 
Salem, (Shevaroys.) 409,046 

Madura, (Pulneys.) 651,921 

North W est Provinces. 


WASTE LANDS are abundant in British 
India, but owing to the prevalence of the vil- 
lage rights, the family rights and those of 
copartnery, it is not easy for a stranger to 
purchase portions. Lord Stanley in his des- 
patch of 22nd December 1858, ordered such 
to be sold in fee simple, and this was agreed 
upon in Resolution of 17th October 1861. 

The population of British India is about 
1 50 to the square mile, while that of PJngland 
is 350. This one fact, if we remember the 
small holdings of the peasantry and the ab- 
sence of machinery and improved agriculture, 
Will give us some idea of the vast extent of 
uncultivated land. Colonisation of the plains, 
in the ordinary sense of that term, is impossi- 
ble for a white race. But so far as extent of 


Kumaon — a limited extent suited for tea. 
Debra Doon, 204,526 

Mahadeo Hills, i . 

Gondwana, | thousands of sq. miles. 

Jubbulpore, 25,180 square miles. 
Bengal. 


Cossiah Hills, 
Chittagong, 
Mymensiugh, 
Oarrow Hills, 
Sylhofc, 
Bhaugulpore, 
Chota Nagpore, 
North Cachur, 


Cachar, 

Darjeeling, 

Kamroop, 

; Nowgong, 

‘ Sibsagur, 

Liickiwpore, 
, j Akyab, 

British Burmah. 


200,000 

250,000 

179,560 

1,205,600 

1,612,636 

1,471,728 

3,152,000 


Tonasserim, 17,920,000 Pegn about 40,000 sauar® 
Martaban, 5,760,000 miles. 


land is concerned, India could for the next 
century absorb more settlers than Australia or 
even Canada. The function of the European 
in the plains is that of a captain of labour, 
not of a labourer, and the same is meanwhile 
trtie of the hills. Even there the white man, 
the pensioner or veteran, will not work with 
his hands in tho midst of a black population 
however sparse. But it is to the capitalist 
not the labourer, and to the large rather than 
the small capitalist, that India offers advan- 
tages. And there is this fortunate circum- 
stance that wastes abound in the very cli- 
mate ^hich is adapted for the European. On 
the plains, wherever they are fertile, especial- 
ly in the provinces drained or watered by large 
rivers» the population is as high as 600 and 
700 to the square mile. But in the hills the 
populatioiv is too scanty to meet the present 
labour demand, comparatively trifling as it is. 
This will be the future difficulty of the set- 
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Punjab, 

Simla, 22,995 Jheelum, 3,279 

Kangra, 16,136 Dehra Ismael * 

Dehra Gazee Khan, 474.880 

Khan, 24,349 Kobat, 16,479 

Sealkote, 67,083 Hosbiarpore, 15,000 

Mysore, 


Astragram, 

Bangalore, 


816,619 Chittledroor, 
547,139 Nugger, 


1,365,000 

188,597 


II.— Wastes ut the Plains. 
Madra*. 


Grajam, 12,461 Kurnool, 379,434 
Vizagapatam 3,100 Chingleput, 499,075 
Rajamundry, 172,269 North Arcot, 426,128 
Masulipataffl; 2,419 South Arcot, 949,^15 
Guntoor, 479,774 Tanjore, 145,316 
Nellore, 417,221 Trichinopoly, 620,847 
Cuddapah, 2,536,747 TinneTelly, 785 933 
Bellary, 3,458,820 ^ ’ 
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WASTE LANDS. 


WATEB. 


. Embay, 

Sholapore, 414,433 i Ahmedabad, 2 1 8,4 1 5 


EutDagerry, 5,902 Kaira, 73,846 

Dharwar, 178,847 Broach, 8,000 

PooiiR, 141,192 ,Surat, 95,410 

Belgaum, 218,542 Tanna, 8,552 


SattarR) 331,315 Khaudeish, 1,635,666 
Sind, 

Frontier Districts — all except 2,028 square 
miles available. 

North‘We^t Provinces- 

Saharunpore, 12,858 Singrowlee, 34.452 
Bijnore, 124,368 Goruckpore, 189,508 
Shajehanpore, 56,000 

Bengal, 

Baraset 5,289 Hooglily, 139 

Soonderbuna, 809,64.*' Midnapore, 3,247 
BullooKb, 2,500 Dinagepore 25,861 
Batnroe, 1,200,000 Mooraliedabad, 1,189 
Saudoway, 8,000 Bogra, a large tract. 
Burdwan, 680 

Punjab, 

Umballa, 13,917 Mooltan, 1,510,388 
Jullunder, 1,136 Jbuiig, 1,737,571 
Lahore, 225,057 Googaira, 1,636,242 
Goojran wallah, Moozufferghur 17,134 

174 357 Leiah, 1,750,000 
Feroaepore, 399,414 Hiasar, 1,902 

Umritsur, 16,505 Jbujjur, 11,925 
Goojerat, 64,196 Sirsa, 467 

Sbahpore, 574,309 Rbotuck, 2,375 
Oude. 

Seetapore, 8,500 Baraitch, 98,300 
Durriabad, 5,731 Qoiidah, 98,340 
Hurdui, 29,327 Mahonidee, 188,045 
Hyderabad and Nagpore. 

West Berar, 544,475 Raepore, 493,384 
East Berar, 565,741 Chandah, 32,707 
Nagpore, 8 Chiiidwarrab, 2,000 

Id addition to these, Iiuiidreds of miles in the 
Punjab are at present locked up by a settle- 
ment which allows the neighbouring villagers 
to keep them for ever waste if they please. 
Several Europeans have purchased from the 
natives small patches of five or ten acres, but 
they complain bitterly of the litigation wliich 
the co-parcenary tenure involves. To many, 
the Punjab will prove most attractive for tea 
planting. In Cachar on the east^ many 
Europeans have engaged in tea planting, in 
Eangra and Simla, four joint stock companies 
and private individuals, have embarked in 
the tea cultivation. The Government of 
Oude issued the following notice immediately 
on the receipt of Lord Canning's Resolution. 
Grantees wishing to avail themselves of the 
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terms stated in the Fee-simple Ifesolntion, 
are requested to intimate their wishes with 
as little delay as possible to the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the District in which their grants 
are situated. Rules of Procedure will shortly 
be issued.’* 

WASSINA PILLU, also Cavatum Pillu, 
Tam. Andropogon citratum. Lemon grass. 

WAT, SiNDi, is made of wheat boiled in 
milk, and seasoned with salt or sugar, and is 
the nasbtah, or morning meal, of the peasantry 
in Sind, eaten as soon as they rise. — Mamn's 
Journeys^ vol. i. p. 375. 

WA-rAI-QA^KYOUK. Bdrm. Tabashir. 
WATAN". Ar. a native country. In West- 
ern India a patrimonial inheritance. Watan- 
dar, the holder of a hereditary right, a proper- 
ty or office. 

WATCH. The hindoos and mabomedans 
in India divide the day irtto four watches, 
and the niglit into the same number ; the 
day being considered to extend from sun- 
rise to sunset. The watches are again divided 
into gburees, which are 24 minutes each in 
length and which are usually called an Indian 
hour. As in the summer the days are long- 
er than the nights, each day watch will then 
be longer than any watch of the night, though, 
from the necessity of each watch comprising 
an exact number of ghuree, there will general- 
ly be the difference of one ghuree between 
two watches of the same day. There is much 
variation in this respect, and although, in 
the latitude of India, the difference is not so 
great as it would be in a country more' to- 
wards the north, it is still so inconvenient that 
the natives of India rarely understand their 
own method of dividing the day, and readily 
adopt the English mode. 

WATCH. 

Mmitres, Fa. Jam orloji, MalaV. 

Uhwii ; Taschenuh- Sahut, * PeHS. 

ren. Ger. Kariuanue tas* 

Gharial, Ouz. Hind. chasii, Bus. 

Orinoli da tasca, o da Reloges de faltri- 

laccoccia, It. , quera, , *8r> 

Pocket time pieces. — Waterstone quoted hy 
Faulkner, « 

WATER. 

Maa, Arab. Ayar,Ayar-tawar,MALAT 

Ya, Bijbm, Ab, Pbrs. 

Yuh-yib, Chin. Tanni, Tam. 

Shwui, „ Neru, Tbl. 

Pani, Hind. 

Water, with the hindoos, is used as a syno- 
nym for climate ; Ab-o-howa, or water and 
air, is applied similarly by the mabomedans. 

In every site of early habitation, water ap- 
pears to have been the mother of adoiety. 
Water has been the first of the common gifts 
of nature to all human beings, jvhioh has 
been claimed and appropriated by individuals. 
Civilization, society, government^ law appeal? 
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WATER. 


WATER O^SS. 

to bavo originated in those countries which are home with water from the well, meet a fune- 
partly watered, that is, have water only at ral, she will sometimes throw away the water 
certain watering-places or great rivers^ or at at once as defiled, sometimes veil herself, and 
perpetaaltsprings, but have it not at all seasons move aside averting her face, and if the corpse 
generally in the land. Nevertheless wells, from be not carried within a few paces of where 
the first day of human existence, have led she stands, the water is preserved from defile- 
men to congregate at these particular water- nient. The dead body of an animal defiles 
ing spots, and to appropriate them as a so- also, and, if one happen to lie on the way to 
ciety to their own peculiar use. The shepherd the well, no water is procurable until it has 
and hunter states are the retrograde aud not been removed/ and the ground has been puri- 
the progressive steps of the human race from fied. Some women will throw away the 
one stage of civilization to another, and water if a crow alight on the vessel and put 
the wandering uncivilized tribes of mankind, | bis beak into it, but, as the case is rather a 
now in the hunter or shepherd'^'^Btate in Ame- j common one, other women take no notice of 
rica and Asia, are the existing remnants of an it. The symbols of the three hindoo deities 
earlier civilization, are varieties of one species > are respectively time, water and fire. The 
which have originally stood on a far higher divinity of water, says Dubois, is recognised 
material and intellectual grade of social ex- by all the people of India. Besides the well- 
istence than at present. Fountains sacred to known worship of the holy Ganges, the tribes 
the sun and other deities were common to the of theNeilgherry hills worship rivers under the 
Persians, Scythians and Hindus, and both the name of Qangamma, and in crossing them, it 
last offered steeds to him in sacrifice. The bin- is usual to drop a coin into the water as an 
du races of Southern India, familiar only with offering and the price of a safe passage. In 
the tropical countries in which they dwell, use the Deccan and in Ceylon, trees aud bushes 
water as the term for describing the effects of a near springs may often be seen covered with 
climate on health. In this sense it is more the votive offerings. The Khond race also worship 
salubrity of a locality that is alluded to. At rivers and fountains. The people of Si\raatra 
the beginning of their religious rites there is a are said to pay a kind of adoration to the sea, 
preliminary offering of water called Ankurapa- and to make it an offering of cakes and sweet- 
na,, Isaiah xxxii. 20, says, “Blessed are ye that neats on their beholding it for the first time, 
sovikbeside all waters” and in the Eas(; Indies, leprecating its power of doing them harm, 
where the rains fall periodically and where a The offerings on the Ganges, to Khajah 
large quantity of water is essential to the crop, lihizr, are also of this character, 
the farmer is anxious to have a pool near In the Pufrjab four kinds of water are found 
the land he has sown, that if the rains be less in the Rewari wells, all of which are used in 
than ihualp he may draw the water out of the irrigatioii, but the produce of each varies, 
pool for hiAyodug rice. In Western Goozerat, The first is Shiriii or Mitha, i. e, sweet water, 
it is ofistomary for brahmins to use brass or the irrigation from which in common seasons, 
copper vessels belonging to persons of other does not produce such remarkably fine crops 
castes, after they have scrubbed them well with as the other kinds ; but this is infinitely more 
dust and water, and washed them. A leath- ^han compensated by the fact that, in drought 
ern bucket need only be washed, because, hav- years, the produce is certain and abundant, 
ing come originally from the house of the tan- Second, Matwalhih, or hard water, the land 
ner, wh^is a person of very low caste, it is irrigated by which produces very fine crops 
suppoB4(f^hat no further defilement can hap- except iu drought years, when they are rather 
pen to it. Some puritanical brahmins, however, inferior, though still good and certain, 
will neither drink water which has been drawn Third, Malmalla, or brackish water ; with - 
ill a leathern ‘ bucket, nor even use it for ab- which good crops but inferior vegetables are 
lutions. In parts of Western Goozerat there produced in common years, in drought how- 
is frequently but one well in a village, in which ever both are inferior. . 

case the outcastes draw water on one side of it, Fourth, Kliari, shor, or very brac&ish water; 

and retire* and the brahmins and other castes, this irrigation is said to bear finer aud more 
when they are gone, come and draw water abundant produce than the others . — Lubbock 
from the other side. It is usually the case Origin of Civil, p, 200, Forbes' lias Mala or 
that there ere many wells in a village, and Hindoo Annals, vol. ii. p, 239 40. Ward, 
that one is specially set apart for outcastes WATER CRESS. Nasturtium officinale. 
The well is defiled if a dog or other anima Leaves, Loot putha. | Seeds, Hurufs. 

have fallen into it, and. for its purification The water cress is a native of Great BrU 
^ Water must be drawn from' it five times, and tain, generally raised from slips. It thrives 
Ganges watef, or cow’s urine, poured into it best in running streams, and is to be had 
If a brahmin or waneea woman, returning all the year round. It is grown from Bee3 in 
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WATBB FOWL. A^ATBB FOWL. 

Isda near a water course, aud the supply may,; the haunts of men. It mrfw its nest, con^ 
bekept up for any length of time. A small lug of stalks of plants and the Uke» on a 
black caterpillar is very destructive to it : sock, and often amongst willow and onw 
the only remedy is flooding the plants for a bushes. The female lays two eggs, &0e Again, 
short time. — Jaffrey, See Nasturtium. liajor Cunningham, in his Ladak, «c., re- 

WATElJ CEINUM. See Crinum. marks that the water fowl swarm on the lakes 

WATER DILLENIA. See Dillenia. and on the still waters of the Upper Ii^Ue. 
WATER FLEAS. See Crustacea. I have, he says, shot the wild goose on the 

WATER FOWL. Aquatic birds, ducks, Thogji, Chanmo and Chomoriri lake at 15,000 
teal, &c., are largely brought to the markets feet ; and Colonel Bates and I shot three teal 
of the principal towns of India, at certain sea- on the Suraj Dal, a small lake at the he^ Of 
sons of the year, and may be procured in the Bhaga river, at an elevation of upwards of 
abundance. An euormous quantity of water- 16,000 feet: but the time of the yearisuotmen- 
fowl breed in Tibet, including many Indian tinned by this Author. About two days jour- 
B pfoiAa that migrate no further north. The ney from Delhi is the Nujjufghy jh^, a 
natives collect their eggs for the markets of great marsh covered with water fowl m 
Jigatai, Qiantchi, and Lhassa, along the banks method of capturing them there accords with 
of the Yarn river Ramchoo, and Yarbru and the practice that obtains in other parte of 
Dachen lakes, amongst other birds, the Sa- Asia. Earthen vessels, wide enough to admit 
ras or giant crane of India, repairs to these a man’s head into them and perforated with 
enormous elevations to breed. The fact of email holes, are allowed to float about for days 
birds characteristic of the tropics dwelling on the surface ofthlsjheel, until the ducks, 
for months in such climates is a very instruc- teals, and water-fowl in general, seeing them 
tive one and should be borne in mind in daily, become quite accustomed to the sight 
Bpeculatioiis on the climate supposed to be in- and fearlessly swim around and even approach 
dioated by the imbedded bones of birds. It and peck at them. This preparatory step is 
may however be remarked, that the Saras followed by the fowler supplying himself with 
(Grus antigone) also breeds south of the Hi- a wooden float, strong enough to support 
malaya, and that specimens too young to fly him. Using it like a hobby-horse under him, 
are o'^asionally brought for sale even to Cal- he launches himself into the swamp witfe an 
eutta. Turner, describing the lake “ Ramchoo,” earthen vessel over his head of a similar ^ze 
remarks, that it is frequented by great abund- and kind, and similarly perforated m those in- 

ance of water-fowl, wild geese, ducks, teal, and dicated above. The float is dispensed with 

Storks which, on the apptoacli of winter, in many parts of the marsh that are shallow, 
take their flight to milder regions. Prodigi The fowler likewise supplies himself with , a 
008 numbers of saras, the largest species bag of net work, which is tied,;round 
of the crane kind, are seen there, at certain waist, and thus equipped he silently. paddjM 
of the year, and they say that any himself along with his hands under < waje*, 
quantity of eggs may there be collected : they until he gets among the earthen vessels . and 

are found deposited near the banks. I had, he fairly amid the birds. He commeuq^nu 

says several of them given to me when I was task by quietly and patiently pulliiig 
at Tassisudon, during the rains ; they were down one by one by their legs and p^^ng. 
as large as a turkey’s egg, and I remember them into the bag, which is so well adjlii^ 
being told that they came from this place, round his person, that the struggly 
but whether or not they were those of the birds do not scare away the rest, 
saras I cannot venture to pronounce. In- small baskets of wicker work with a lid of .tab 
have been known of |he Saras breed- same, material, which answers the purpose bet- 
"ingincaptivity, when a pair was allowed the ter. When the bag or basket is .fuU^the 

range of a large walled garden (protected fowler recedes to the spot whence he sat out 
from jackals) pontaining shallow inundated on his aquatic expedition, and therp empti^, 

enclosures Tor the growth of rice : in these the contents into a basket large enou^ to 

thp nest was commenced under water, and contain about four or five times the natober 
rused for some inches above the surface of the small one and then begins ah^. 
the eggs are two in number, about 3| Large nets are also laid out on favorably ;ai<MP 
inches long by 2J inches .broad, of a bluish towards which the ducks, &c., are driven, and 
white with a few distantly placed rufus are thus taken in great numbers. Mr. French 
specks and blotches. The neat of the Euro says he is not aware if the decoy-bird is 
crane (Grus cinerea), a common Indian known among the natives, or if they adopt one 
bird is thus described by Major Lloyd, as ob- as a means of entrapping others of jts spedes. 
servk by himself in Scandinavia. It usually In Ceylon may be seen, floating on the sutf^ 
breeds in extended moiasses, fte away from of the deeper water, fleets of the Anatid®, tho 
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Coromanddl t«a]> the Indian bedded ^lli the 
Caspiati terO) and e eoiinttees variety ef ducks 
and smaller fowl^pintails, teal, red-ci^ested 
pochards, shovellers, and terns. Fuligula 
rufina, Pallas. Spatula clypeata, Zi'wn. Steraia 
minuta* Linn. Pelicanus Philippensis, GmeL 
Pre-eminent in size and beauty, the tall fla- 
mingoes, with rose-coloured plumage, line 
the beach in long files. The Singhalese have 
been led from their colour ahd their military 
order to designate them the “ English soldier 
birds.’' In China, the fenny margins of lakes 
and livers, and the marshes on the sea-coasts, 
afford both food knd shelter to innumerable 
flodtt of water-fowl. The banks along the 
wide dblta of the Pearl river and the islands 
in it, are frequented by immense flocks of 
geese, teal, ducks and other birds ; and they 
are likewise very abundant and tame along 
the inland water-courses. Ducks are some- 
times caught by persons who first cover their 
heads with a gourd pierced with holes, and 
then wade into the water, where birds are 
feeding j these, previously accustomed to emp- 
ty calabashes floating about on the water, al- 
low the fowler to approach and are pulled un- 
der without diflSculty. The wild goose 
caught on the shores of the Pearl river, and 
the common goose of Chinese farm-yards, do 
not differ much, both of them being a plain 
ashy grey color, with a large knob at the 
base of the upper mandible, the domesticated 
species is almost too gross for tiie table from 
the ease with which it fattens. This bird 
and tbe inandarin ducks are both considered 
fus emblems of conjugal fidelity, and a pair of 
i)ne,or the other usually form part of wedding 
processions. The epithet mandarin is applied 
to this beautiful fowl, and also to a species of 
orangey simply because of their excellence and 
heattty over other species of the same genus, 
add'not as some writers have inferred, because 
thej^f^pre appropriated by officers of govern- 
ment* ‘JThe Yueu-yang, as the Chinese call 
this du^, is a native of the central provinces, 
and 'is reared chiefly for its beauty. It is one 
of the most variegated birds known, vying 
W^h theiiumming birds and parrots in the 
diversified tints of its plumage, if it does not 
eqiial them for brilliancy. — Williams' Middle 
Ktligfilom, p. 263-64. Hooker, Him Jour, vol, 
ii. p. 161, Tam of India hy French, p. 193. 
T^nent SJeet. Nat. History, p. 260, 262; 

WATER HEN. The Indian water hen, 
Parra Sinensis, plumes of inferior kinds are 
made from its feathers. It is met with in the 
north of India, running over the leaves of the 
lotus. The best plumes are however made 
from llie feathers of the heron of the Punjab. 
WATER ISLANDS, in lat 12" T to 12" 
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WATllfeSi lilifikAL. 

4' N., are of moihtM lieil^t diid lie oiff the 
coast of Ccchin China. 

WATER ISLANDS, or four 
10 miles S. E. Of Malacca Rdad, arS 
Small, round islands covered with tirees/ A 
fifth or larger one nearer the coast bad abiid- 
daiii^pure water. 

WATER-LILY, the common name fo*r the , 
species of the family NympbaBacese. tine 
of the most beautiful and the largely of the 
tribe is the Victoria regia. See Neihmbiuitt 
Nymph »a rubra, Hoxb. 

WATER MELON. Cucurbita oitrullns; 
Citrullus cucurbita, Schreed. See Melon. 

WATERS, MINERAL, waters derive their 
distinctive characters from the formatibijfA 
or strata through which they flow. Those 
of the primitive formations are almost all 
thermal, and generally possess a high tem- 
perature. Those of the older secondary for- 
mations are generally of a lower tempetattite. 
The newer, secondary, and the tertiary strata, 
give forth cool mineral waters. The chemi- 
cal contents — sulphuretted hydrogen, free car- 
bonic acid, carbonate of soda, other salts of 
soda and of lime, silica, sulphate of magnelsiie, 
oxide of iron, free sulphuric and muriatic 
acids — vary in almost every individual caiie ; 
but there is a general tendency in iniheral 
waters from the primary formations to a sort 
of similarity of chemical contents, aiid so like- 
wise in respect to the secondary and tertiary 
formations. Leaving out thetipal watery, 
which are not designated mineral waters un- 
less for some additional quality besides their 
high temperature, mineral waters are often 
classed into saline, alkaline, chalybeat, and 
sulphureous. Most of the celebrated Spas be- 
long to one or other of these four classes;-^ 
the Cheltenham, Leamington, HarrowgatC^ 
Carlsbad, Marienbad, Kissingen, Wiesbaden^ 
Seidlitz, and Baden Baden waters are sia^ 
line-aperient, some hot and some cold ; or, 
rather, it should be said that some Of the 
springs at these places are saliiie-aperieht ; for 
there are other springs at the same towns- pos- 
sessing very different qualities^ Alkaline 
waters are met with at Bath, Cheltenham, 
Leamington, Harrowgate, Scarborough, Oarfa- 
bad, Marienbad, Kissingen, TopVtz, WfeabO- 
den, Vichy and many other plabes. Amoipyg 
the places at which chalybeat waters; or wCtbr 
in which the iron is associated with much free 
carbonic-acid gas, are met with, are Tunbridge^ 
Harrowgate, Brighton, Peterhead, Aix-la-Chii- 
pelle, Spa, Pyrmont, Schwalbach, Marienbkd^ 
and Seltzer* Sulphureous waters are found et 
Moffat, Askern, Harrowgate, Aix la Xlha^Ub; 
aUd other places; It Will be seen that HafimW- 
gate possesses a large Variety of thesfi minef^ 
alized Waters: A small nuiiubet of sOduM 
f U3 ^ 



. WATERSPOUTS,- 

wntain iodine, and are on that account useful ' 
in certain maladies. There are springs of this 
irin<i at Tewkesbury, Cheltenham, Gloucester, 
Leamington, Builth, Llandrindod, and Kreuz- 
nach. Some others contain a little bromine, 
and a few contain both iodine and bromine. — 
Tomlinson. See Hot-springs; Mineral W^ers; 
Springs ; Thermal springs. 

WATER-OUSEL. The brown water ousel, 
Cindus asiaticus, is very geneAlly distribut- 
ed on the streams of the lower and middle 
Himalaya regions ; its habits and haunts 
closely resemble the European dipper, like- 
wise fQund on the Cashmere mountains, from 
which it differsonlyi* colour, being a snuff 

brown. ^ 

WATER SNAKES. See Reptiles. 
WATERSPOUTS are frequent in the In- 
dian Ocean, tho Bay of Bengal, and the Ara- 
bian Sea. They generally form a double cone. 
The upper portion with its apex downwards 
p o nciia tin g of a dense cloud, while the former 
cone, the apex of which is pointed to the 
heavens, consists of water, which is thus 
sometimes raised to a height of several 
hundred feet. Water spouts seldom last 
longer than half an hour. Their course 
and movements are irregular. They are 
more frequent near the coasts than in the 
high seas, yet often tho wind prevents the 
formation of water spouts. In their stead the 
wind spout shoots up like an arrow, and the 
sea seems to try in vain to keep it back. 
Tho sea, lashed into fury, marks with foam 
the path along which the conflict rages and 
roars with the noise of its waterspouts, and 
woe to the rash mariner who ventures there- 
in ' The height of the spouts is usually some- 
what less than 200 yards, and their diameter 
not more than 20 feet, yet they are often tall- 
er and thicker. When the opportunity of cor- 
rectly measuring them has been favourable, 
however, as it generally is when they pass be- 
tween ii ’ianda of the Eastern Archipelago, so 
that the distance of their bases could be accu- 
rately determined, they have never been found 
higher than 700 yards, nor thicker than 30 
yards. In October, in the Archipelago of Bio, 
they "travel from north-west to south-east. 
They seldo^ast longer than five minutes, ge- 
nerally th^are dissipated in less time. As 
they are going away, the bulbous tube, which 
is M palpable as that of a thermometer, be- 
comes broader at the base, and little clouds, 
like steam from tho pipe of a locomotive, 
gje continually thrown off from the ciroum- 
toence of the spout, and gradually the water 
la releasft and the clouds whence tho spout 
Tame ogam closes its mouth. There never 
occur waterspouts in the Archi- 

pelago of Bioun Lingen except during the 


WATERSPOUTS. 

C 

ihanging of tbe monsoon^ when almost daily 
one or more. The air spouts near the equator 
always appear to be more dangerous than the 
water spouts. Mrs Janseu says be has seen 
water-spouts go up out of the water upon the 
shore, where^they overthrew strong isolated 
frame houses. 

A gentleman, engaged in the Great Trigono- 
iietrical Survey, fiirniahed particulars of 
jertain phenoraciha observed by him during a 
journey from Dehra Doon to Sealkote in the 
summer of last year. He attributes the form- 
ation of water spouts there to the atmosphere 
being surcharged with electricity, as for a 
week previous there had been frequent thun- 
der storms. On tho day he took down his 
notes the temperature had been unusually 
warm and sultry, rain had fallen after 1 p. m. 
to tho south and north at distances of seven 
or eight miles, till 5 p. m., when great masses 
of clouds moving from south to north, accom- 
panied with rain and vivid lightning, accumu- 
lated at a short distance to the east of his po- 
sition. At 5*30 P. M. the great distur- 
bance in the clouds took place; extensive mass- 
es bein^: driven together, the waterspouts 
were first observed descetiding out of one of 
the masses from which no rain was falling, and 
assuming the appearance which they retained 
for fourteen minutes, after which time the 
column to the north became small, and tbe 
southern one grew larger for about five mi- 
nutes, when they both assumed the same shape, 
but got very thin and Jong ; in another six 
minutes after, they, especially the southern 
one, lengthened out into a very fine oolumn 
converging towards each other till the ends 
nearest to the earth met at a height of two 
hundred feet from the ground ; after this junc- 
tion the column to tbe north dissolved, and 
the southern one assumed gigantic proporr 
tions ; after which the spout changed its fq;fm 
so rapidly that no correct sketch could be 
made. When the waterspout attainec^Jits larg- 
est dimensions it was quickly absorbed lU) in- 
to the cloud with which it was connected, and 
from which torrents of rain immediately be- 
gan to fall, accompanied with vivid forked 
lightning. The ground directly below these 
water-spouts was greatly agitated, for large and 
dense columns of vapour or dust— more like- 
ly the former, since the soil yvsLS still moist 
with recent rain, rose from the earth till 
they touched the ends of the waterspouts with 
which they seemed to mingle. The colour 
of the waterspouts was exactly alike,' viz., light 
grey with a touch of neutral tint which loo&d 
very remarkable against the dark sky beyond. 
The columns of vapour which rose 'from the 
earth followed the same oscillatory and giril- 
tory motion as the waterspouts. The time of 
Hi 
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duration of this phenomenon from its fiilit 
appearance to its ending was exactly fprty-two 
minutes. The length of the columns or water- 
spouts at time of greatest convergency was 
900 and 1,150 feet, and length of the south 
ern spout when it assumed its largest dimen- 
sions was nearly 1,800 feet from the cloud to 
its extreme end, and their distance from the 
observer's position was a mile and a half. — 
Jansen in Maury's Physicdi Geoyra'pliy^ p. 
247, 250, 384. 

WATER WAOTAIL. The little piebald 
Water wagtail, in its season, and the com- 
mon sparrow, at all seasons, arfe identical with 
those of Europe. The common small kingfisher 
of India differs from the British bird only 
in its more diminutive size. See Birds. 

WATH AMMAN. Hind, of Salt Range. 
Oeltis Caucasia, Nettle tree. 

WAT'N. Arab. Hind. Mahr. A native 
country, amongst the Mahratta, a patri- 
mony. 

W ATP AN. Hind. Tussilago farfara. 

WATPHUTA. Hind. Saxifraga ligulata. 

WATSON. Glieriah was the chief town 
and strongest port of Angria in 1756, it was 
attacked and taken by a British squadron 
under Admiral Watson, and on land by an 
army under Clive ; a Mahratta army held aloof. 

WATTAL. Hind. Euonymiis fimbriata. 

WATTAL or Watul, a tribo in Kashmir, a 
gypsy kind of tribe which supplies dancing 
girls and prostitutes. The women are among 
the handsomest of the valley. They have ^11 
the manners and appearance of gypsies. They 
live in tents or rather small huts of thatch, 
and have no restriction as to food. Their wo- 
men are very beautiful. — Campbell, p. 121, 
See Watul. 

•WATTAMAN. Panj. Celtis Caucasia, 
WiMe, 

WATTLE BARK. See Mimosa. 

WATU-KAJU. Sind. Anacardium occi- 
dontale, Ijinn, 

WATUKARA-PINCHEE-GASS. Singh. 
Bergera Konigii, \W, & A, \ Roxb, 

WAVE-LEAVED JBIGNONIA. BignoiTia 
undulata, Roxb, 

WA-WE. See Kush. 

WA-WJJI. A vegetable poison used by na- 
tives of the Somali coast and others in the 
interior of Africa, for poisoning their arrows. 
It is an inspissated decoction of the root of a 
tree which is not determined, but is supposed 
by Dr. Cleghorn to be one of the Loganiacem 
or Apocynacese. It is used both in hunting 
and in wftr, and is said not to be poisonous 
if swallowed*— 'ifadras Museum^ Captain 
Playfair, 


WAX. 

Shuma, An. Mom, Hind. Pers." 

H’parouog, Burm. Cera, It. Sp. 

Lab, Chin. Oera-alba, Lat. 

Peh-lah (white,) Lelin, Malay. 

Hwang-lah (yellow,) „ Wosh ; Wosk, Rus. 
Wasch, ^ Dux. Siktha, 

Cire, Fr. Miettie, SnvOH. 

WacHl, Ger. Mellugu, . T^H. 

Medbmal, Hind. Pers. Minum, Tnl. 

Wax is obtained from different sources* 
the chief of ^fbicli is the bee-hive, where it 
is made by the bees for the formation of theis 
cells. The insects proceed in a similar 
manner and with such celerity, that in a new 
hive, a comb 20 inches loiig by 7 or 8 inches 
broad, will be constructSd in 24 hours, and in 
five or six days the hive will be half filled. 
The wax thus produced is more erless yellow 
in colour, and has an odour resembling that of 
honey. The beautiful geometrical form in 
which it is arranged in the honeycomb is well 
known. The amount df wax produced in 
England is very large, but a considerable quan- 
tity is likewise imported from abroad. In 
1840, nearly 4000 cwts. were imported from 
the western coast of Africa, nearly 2000 
cwts. from Tripoli, Tunis, &c., and more than 
1000 cwts. from the East India Company’s 
territories. This was at a time when the very 
heavy duty of 10s. per cwt. was laid upon 
this article, and in the years 1847, 1848 
and 1849, the imports were 510, 432 and 
377 tons. In 1842, the duty was reduced 
to Is. and 2s. the cwt. The adulteration of 
this substance was great during the existence 
of the heavy duties, and is still practised to a 
less extent. The adulterants of yellow wax 
are earth, pease-meal, resin, tko. Those of white 
wax are white oxide of lead, white tallow, and 
potato starch. Oxide of lead may be detect- 
ed by simply melting the wax in Water, when 
the oxide falls to the bottom j tallow is dis- 
covered by the dull opaque white which it 
gives to the wax, and starch is detected by 
means of sulphuric acid, which carbonizes the 
starch without acting on the wax. When the 
wax has served its purpose in the domestic 
economy of the hive, it is collected for manu- 
facturing purposes by first allowing the honey 
to drain off or to be pressed out, and thcni|^ by 
repeated boilings and strainings^ obtain the 
product. For obtaining a marketable wax 
from the combs by a single operation, without 
either straining or pressing, in an earthen 
vessel, much narrower at bottom than at top, 
is placed water and aqua foitis, in the propor- 
tion of 1 oiiQce of the latter to every quart 
of the former. When these are well blended, 
as many good waxcombs are put in as will 
reach, when melted, to within a finger’s length 
of the top of the pan. The pan is then set 
on* a clear fire, and stirred while the wax is 
^ 115 
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WAX IN8BCT, 


melting, and until it has boiled long enough 
liquify the whole completely.* It is then 
lemoyed from the fire, and allowed to cool gra> 
dually* The wax then forms into a cake at 
the top, and the impurities are underneath ; 
these arrange themselves in two layers, the 
lowest of which consists almost entirely of 
but the next contains a certain ardount 
of wax.* When the cake of wax is turned 
out of the pan, both these idrossy layers 
cure removed, leaving the cake pure ; but 
the upper drossy layer is boiled over again 
with more combs, and with any scrapings 
which it may have ^een necessary to make 
from the upper surf^e of the wax in order 
to leave it quite free from extraneous mat- 
ters. Old combs that have wax in them or 
other descriptions of refuse that have been 
pressed, but yet retain a considerable portion 
of wax, are pressed down in a close tub or 
vessel in a house for .five weeks. This causes 
the impurities to ferment and rot, without 
affecting the wax, which msiy then be treated 
as above described, and will yield a fine yellow 
y^aXj little inferior to that of the best combs, 
li^ere.very great purity is required, the beat 
empty virgin combs are put into the same 
kind of vessel employed in the preceding 
process, but with only a quarter of a pint of 
water, to k^p the wax from burning. The 
pan is then set over a clear fire, and stirred 
until it boils. At this time a clear yellow 
froth begins to rise up, which froth is to be 
skimmed off into a pan placed close at hand. 
The fire must be so managed that this froth 
shall continue to rise without boiling over, 
and ft succession of skimmiiigs are thus ob- 
t^ed, which form a very pure description of 
wax. When no more froth will rise, the 
residue is turned out into a vessel of cold 


w 

of wax candles were forj^erly made in XudU, 
but the manufacture hum discontinued. 

WAXEN CHAB)]tAS. See Cannabis 8ativa» 
Charras. 

WAX FLOWER. Tabern»montana coro- 
naria, R, also Gardenia fiorida, Linn. 
WAX INSECT. 

Chnng-peh-lab, CuiN. I Shu-lah, Ghim. 

Peh-lah, „ | 

The wax-inseefc, the Coccus pela, West- 
wood, is of a whitish hue when small, but 
becomes of a dark brown colour at the close 
of the season. The male insect has large 
wings and an elongated anal point. They 
are found on certain oleaceous plants, Ligus- 
trum japonicum, L. lucidum and L. obtusi- 
folium. It is the secretion of these insects that 
the Chinese call peh-lah or white-wax. The 
wax* insect tree of China, erroneously says Mr. 
Fortune, is no doubt a species of ash(Fraxi- 
nus). It grows abundantly on the banka of 
ponds aud canals in the province of Chekiang ; 
and a small quantity of wax is also produced 
in this province. He was indebted to Dr. Mc- 
Carter of Niugpo for some beautiful specimens 
of the fresh iiisect upon the branches of this 
tree. This insect, when fully developed ou the 
trees, seems as if covered with flakes of snow. 
The wax is an article of great value in Chinese 
commerce, and a small portion is exported. 
From the time of the Mongolian dynasty 
white wax is always to be understood in 
Chinese works as referring to the waxy secre- 
tion deposited upon the small branches of 
se viral oleaceous trees. The male insect is de- 
scribed in Haiibury's Notes as having large 
wings and an elongated anal point. The fe- 
male insect appears to develope its body in 
such a way as to envelope the twigs of the 
tree. The Fen Ts'au describes them as 


water, and can be boiled up again with other about the size of a wood-louse. In the begin- 
combs* This method is only available with a ning of June they are found upon the small 
fine comb. By the above processes, bees- wax tender branches of the trees, around which 
is freed from impurities, but is not deprived they deposit the snow-like wax. In the lat- 
qf its natural yellow colour. For the greater ter end of August, or thereabouts, the wax, 
iiumber of uses to which the substance* is which is an imperial monopoly, is carefully 
appropriated, it is, however, necessary that scraped off the trees, is melted in boiling 
the wax should be rendered perfectly white, water, strained whilst hot, and poured into 
illiiB is effected by exposing it in thin ribands coI& water, when it immediately congeals 
on ti bleachmg ground, where it is subjected into a white, opaque, crystaline mass, very 
tp the action of light, air and moisture, and much resembling the best spermaceti. If the 
loses both colour and odour. In India, wax is collection be delayed the raw wia, called 
obMned from the West Coast of Africa, Bar- Lah-cha, is inferior. In the autumn the 
bsr^, Malabar, Zansdbar, and in small quan- dark cbesiiut-coloared insect begins to make 
Uties from the West Indies, United States, a nidus, something like that of the mantis. 
Oqrpaany, France, kc.^WaUrston quoted hy It is. at first no larger than a grain of millet, 
JPajtMi^ir. McQulloch Commercial DkHcy^ the whole covering the tree something, like: 
ToniliTUori, Smith Chinese Materia Medicu^ fruit. As the spring ooxnes ou these reddisht 
jPoofej Statistics of Commerce. BagsUr onthc round receptacles bepome. as large, as a fowl’s 
ManagemcnA of B^St Lond 1834. head, Bach one of these insects lays several 

WAX CANDICES. Various deacriptiops hundred eggs. At the beginning of May 
H6 W 146: 
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WAX, VJBOJtfTABLK. 

these oolleetions o{ eggs are ^thered, and mitted to destructive distiUatiou with the ad« 
wrapped in the leaves of a reed called Yoh: ditioii of a little salt yields an eiiipyreuniiiiio< 
the sapae as the riee-dumplings of tile Dra- oil which is much used in luedicioe by native 
gou-boat Festival are wrapped in. They are medicinists. — 
put upon the proper trees, and by the early WAX PLANT. Hoya carnosa. 

or middle part of June, they ere hatched WAX TREES. Several species of myrtle^ 

and have emerged from the leaves to enter Myrica, yield the product called Myrtle-w«^ 
upon their wax-making on the young This is especially obtained from Myrica 
branched of the trees. The insects have fera, which flourishes in Louisiana, the berr 
their enemies in the shape of the ants, ries of which are incrusted with wax. By 
who climb up the trees and eat their fat boiling these in water, a quantity of hatd<. 
friends, unless lime be sprinkled frequent brittle wax of a pale green colour is obtain^ * 
ly over the trunks of all the wax trees. These ed, of the specific gravity 1*01 5. the fu-, 
trees are planted upon the banks between sing point being 110'^. VV. somewhat simi- 
fieldp, or in clumps. In the latter case the lar wax is obtained froi:p Myrica cordifolia, 
trees are guarded by soldiers, and a heavy tax a shrub which grotvs at the Cape of Qood 
is collected, if the wax be not wanted by the Hope. The stems and leaves of palm-trees 
government, who claim the right of pre-emp- also secrete the substance called Palm'.wax* 
tion. Lu-chau-fu in Ngaghwui Kia-hing fu, Such is the hard, brittle, greenish, yellow wax 
in Cheh'kiang, Hing hwa-fn in Fuhkien, Li- which we obtain from Kio de Janeiro. It is! 
p’ing fu and liing i fu in Kweiohau, Chang- soluble in boiling alcohoL and ether.*; it fussfl 
teb fu, Kwaiig chau ting Tsing cbau, Yung- at about 163°. A white and crystaline wax, 
shun fu, Haug'Cbau fu, Kwei-yang chan, and resembling spermaceti, is known in commerce 
other places in Hunan, with several districts as Chinese or Japan wax. It is soluble in 
in Yunnan andSech'uen are known to supply naphtha, but scarcely so in alcohol and in 
this wax ill large quantities. Since the Tai- boiling ether. It forms a soluble soap whell^^ 
ping rebellion the price of this article has in- boiled in a solution of caustic potash. ^ It 
creased to some five or six times its previous fuses at about 180*^. Another wax, having 
cost, although there is some variation in the the same fusing point, is found upon a bard 
price. It is sold in large, flat, round cakes, some- and ligneous variety of the sugar-cane, and in 
times carried without any packing ; the trade known as sugar-cane wax and cerosine* Thi») 
is very extensive in Hankow. The insects is soluble in boiling alcohol, but sparingly so 
and the trees are said to have been, originally, in boiling ether. By boiling the bark of the 
inhabitants of different parts of the country, cork-tree, Quercus sober, in alcoiiol, and dm^ 
until attention was directed to the culture of tilling off the alcohol, a quantity of yellow 
this wax. The wax is beautifully white and crystals are obtained which form cork-tree 
crystaliiie. It melts at about 152®, and is waw, which may be purified byrcpeatedso- 
tolerably soluble in alcohol. It dissolves rea- lution and crystal ization. Nitric acid con- 
dily in essential oils, but is not much affect- verts this substance into a peculiar acid, call- 
ed by acids or alkalies. There is some dif- ed cerinic acid. ^ ^ 

ference in the hardness, but it never shows The wax tree of China, called Tung-ts’ing 
signs of melting in tho high summer tem- or Lah-shu, is the Ligustrnm lucidum, on 
peraiure of Central China. Its dbinposi- j which the wax-insect breeds. It is a hand- 
tiou is that of eery I cerotate (C27 H53 , some evergreen tree with ovate pointed flowers 
02, C27 H55). It yields cerotic acid and and black capsular fruit. The insect is also 
cerylene by dry distillation. It is used in mak- raised in Se-ch’uen on the Nu-ching trees, the. 
ing candles, when mixed with vegetable tallow, japonicum and L. optusifoliurn, and on the 
in also very, small quantities to harden the Shwai-lah-shu or L.ibota, or species of ulmus,' 
outer coat of Chinese candles, is the basis of the Another tree on which the insect harbours is 
black composition used in rubbing off visiting the 8hwni-tung-ts ing, supposed ^ ^ ^ speoiea 
cards, or other simple impressions from small of Hibiscus, and a tree called Tien-chu, also 
blocks. It is likewise used in making oint- called Cau-lih and Pentsau, a native of Kiangr 
ments for sores, cuts and porrigo ; a kind of nang, supposed to be a species Ornus or 
bolus is brought from Canton, called Peh-lah- Fraxinus. The Holly tree, Shwni-Kiuh-shu, 
hwan, and is much prized as a vulnerary and and the yuen*-chi-hwa tree are also named as . 
pectoral dose. White war is used in internal affording shelter to the wax-insect. — Smithy 
iniuries after accidents, in much the same Chinese Matma Mediccu See Wax Insect, 
way as spermaceti was in European pharmacy WAX, VEGETABLE. This term hek re« 

k unto the bet'jnhing of the present century, cently been applied to soUdified oils. Mr, 
^Fortune. Smith Mat, Med, See Wax Trees. Edward Loarer lately discovered a mode of 
WAX OIL Oleum cerse. Bees wax sub- fabricating a substance which he named ve* 
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liable wax, from its resemblance to that ani- 
tnal product, and he obtained a Patent for it 
under Act VI of 1856 of the Government 
of India. He manufactured about 200 tons, 
all of which has been sold in Madras, Cal- 
cutta, and Europe ; it brought various prices, 
but the latest selling price at Havre was 
aj^ut ^43 per ton of one thousand kilogram- 
mes, or 2,200 English pounds. 

Candles can be prepared of this material ; 
and the power of bleaching it is possessed in 
Europe. The vegetable wax is made from the 
common lamp oil (castor oil) of the country, 
the plant producing^which is grown through- 
out the length and breadth of the Indian em- 
pire, springing luxuriantly oven on bare rocky 
soils, affording, therefore, exhaiistlesa supplies 
of the raw material for the wax. 

By one of Mr, Loarer’a processes, about 
100 lbs. of oil were congealed in 8 hours ; 
oirfy one ingredient (sulphuric acid) was 
used, and that Only in very small quantity, 
sixteen ounces sufficing for obtaining 100 
lbs. of vegetable wax. This process is admi- 
rably adapted to the country, and may be 
adopted by the ryots without any difficulty. 

Another process, in which both nitric and 
sulphuric acids are used, is the best adapted 
for manufacture on a large scale ; by this pro- 
cess 400 lbs. of oil were congealed in a wood- 
en trough in 4 days, and Mr. Loarer sug- 
gested an arrangement, and described an 
apparatus, which would make this process of 
preparing vegetable wax on any scale, very 
simple. The manufacture of vegetable wax 
can be generally introduced into India ; 
thus enabling the grower of castor and otl#r 
similar oil seeds to carry oil to market in a 
solid and consequently more portable state : 
at present the carriage of fluid oils is not only 
difficult but costly. 

The vegetable wax has the advantage of be- 
ing easily stored, and transported from the 
interior on the rudest conveyance and in the 
simplest and cheapest form ; it can be loaded 
upon carts, on bullocks, or in any way best 
adapted to the habits <»f the people, and 
sufficiently protected from injury and from 
weather by the ordinary leaves and mats of 
the country, requiring neither casks, dubbers, 
nor boxes to convey it. It can further be 
solidified into any portions or shapes, and on 
board ship ipan be stowed in any convenient 
corner ; requiring no protection against leak- 
age or bilge water, and by its nature it can 
be packed so close, that no danger from shift- 
ing of cargo or injury to the article from rub- 
bing, need be apprehended. 

Mr, Loafer ^ves the following details of 
three different processes for the manufacture 
of vegetable wax. (a) The cheapest process 
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is well adapted for villagers, a oommon earthen 
pot being the only apparatus necessary. 

Take one part of common unrefined salt- 
petre, and one part of sulphuric acid : mix 
these at the bottom of a pot of sufficient size, 
and as soon as the mixture is well saturated, 
a hundred parts of common castor oil is to 
be slowly poured upon the mixture, and the 
whole heated on a slow fire until it reaches a 
temperature of § that of boiling water or 
about IGO^Taht. (More or less is not the ques- 
tion, provided the oil does not boil). The 
means for ascertaining the temperature of the 
oil is with the finger, being careful to stop 
the fire so soon as the heat will not allow to 
keep the finijer into the oil : the compound is 
then allowed to cool and may be then decant- 
ed into another pot or box made water-tight, 
and it is then well stirred, when it begins to 
thicken. This process will last about 8 hours, 
and the cake will come out of the mould three 
or four days afterwards, in a hard lump ready 
for packing into plaintain leaves and gunny 
bags ; square boxes of 18 inches on every side, 
are the best things for moulding, but at least 
one of the sides should be moveable, to facili- 
tate the exit of the cake when it hardens. 
He strongly recommends an active stirring 
when the paste thickens, as it betters the 
colour of the vegetable wax. Washing the 
cakes when they come out of the moulds is 
very useful for taking away all viscidity — if 
the cukes are left in the moulds eight or ten 
days it will be better. The cost of manufac- 
turing a ton of 2,240 lbs. of vegetable wax, 
not including the price of 2,240 lbs. of oil, is 
lls. 4-6, as follows : — 

20 pounds of crude saltpetre,... Ra. 1 4 
20 pounds of sulphuric acid,... „ 2 8 

Fuel, „ 0 2 

Coolies, working and packing, „ 0 1 

Mr. Loarer prefers cwide saltpetre to refined 
nitre, as the former yields by its combination 
with the sulphuric acid, a notable quantity 
of chlorine, which has a bleaching property 
on the wax ; more, it is cheaper. 

2nd Process. For a large manufacture the 
above process would become tedious because it 
is difficult to procure pots of 20 gallons ; the 
pots are very often broken, entailing a great 
loss in raw materials, and the pots will hardly 
stand more than eight or ten operations, being 
very soon corroded by the bi-sulphate of potash 
formed during the process. For manufacturing 
ten tons at every out-turn, have a largo vat or 
tub made to contain two thousand gallons, 
having at two inches above the bottom a num- 
ber of holes with leaden pipes for drawing 
out when required the contents of the vat, 
also an iron retort in the form of a cylin^ 
der with a hole — in the centre of the cover of 
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■ V’-'' 

the hole is a small aperture half an inch in a pound of nitric acid is^ut into ^e^vafc f^r 
diameter for pouring in the acid : this small every hundred pounds of oil contained in it. 
hole may be stopped with baked clay or wood. The mixture must be then well stirred by 
A leaden pipe connects the still with the the fan, ten minutes for every two hours, 
bottom of the vat. Many moulding boxes, until tl^e oil becomes thick, viz., after three 
\vith one moveable side and move^le dia* or four days ; the composition should tijiBnry 
phragms; distant one from another 18 inches be decanted into the moulding bores, ' 
and dividing the boxes into an exact number there stirred very actively as in 2ad procSia. 
of cubic cells 18 inches on each dimension. This process is very expensive compared 
This machinery being ready, the vat being to the first and second processes, and should 
full of oil, the retort will receive a load of never be resorted to. The , product from 
seven pounds of crude nitre for every thousand this process is improved by the addition 
pounds of oil in the vat. The hole must then on the second day of oi]^ oiyice of sulphuric 
be well secured and luted and the sulphuric acid for every pound of nitrid acid, poured in- 
acid is poured upon the nitre through the to the vat the first djiy; this betters the colour 
small aperture, using a funnel with a long of the wax, and accelerates the result of the 
neck : the small aperture is luted or stop- operation ; but after all, this third process 
ped, and fire is kindled under the retort, should not be resorted to as long as it is pos- 
To every pound of crude nitre allow a pound sible to work the 1st and 2nd processes, 
of commercial sulphuric acid. First a slow wia/a 7?^. Candle moulds being prepuf- 

fire, then a very brisk one should bo applied ed in the usual way with wicks and laid into 
during two or three hours ; the oil in the tub the casting table, the oil prepared by one of the 
will become gradually heated till it reaches above processes should be cast into the moulds 
120 to 130*^ Faht. When the evolution of gas at the precise moment when the composition 
is no more perceptible in the oil, the stopper has reached the consistency of thick congee 
should be opened and the fire taken out of the water. The candles must then be left to them- 
grate. The whole is aillowed to cool during selves in the moulds for five or six days, when 
the night, and next morning a light film much they will come out with a. fine gloss and a light 
like cream on the top of milk, is perceptible saffron colour, A very great improvement is ob- 
onthe top of the oil ; it is then time for open- tained in the quality of the candles by pass- 
ing the holes : the liquid is let into the mould- ing a current of chlorine gas through the oil 
ing boxes, where it must be actively stirred as during the process of solidification ; when 
it thickens, as long as the magma will allow a that is made with proper care, a threefold 
strong man to stir it. The diaphragms are object is obtained : — 1st. Specific gravity 
then inserted into the moulding boxes and the increased and melting point raised. 2nd. 
whole is left to itself for five or six days. The Colour much improved. 3rd, The melted 
boxes may then be opened, the diaphragms stuff never runs when the candle is lighted, 
removed, the cakes taken out, washed, allow- These candles are self-snuffing, a very im- 
ed to dry for one or two days on platforms, pQ^tant item. It is as yet necessary to learn 
and then packed in plaintain leaves and gun- composition of a good sort of wicks, be- 
lies. fore bringing these candles to perfection as an 

If the moulding boxes are made of parti- ^^|.jg|g f^.^ ^j^g million. There was at Calcutta 
tions exactly of 18 inches cube, each mould a manufacture of wicks on the French priii- 
will weigh 225 pounds, ten packages to the gjp|g^ a^d they sell wicks readily to every 
ton, and very convenient for stowing on board, g^^g wants them. 

The cost of ten tons by the 2nd process is Rs. ^ candle^ of vege- 

155 ibs. of crude nitre, Rs. 6 0 214-12, viz. 

165 lbs. of commercial sulphuric candies of oil @ 45 Rs. per candy, 202 8 

acid lO 0 Working of the oil into vegetable 

Firewood, .V.......”.’....’.'.. ’’ 0 8 (2nd process), ... 1 12, 

Coolies, working and packing, I 10 Additional cost for chlorine, ... 1 0 

3yd A large vat, square or round, be- 13,440 wicks at 100 per anna and 

ing made of wood or sheet iron, must be sup- cooly. ... ... ... 9 0 

plied with a horizontal or vertical fan ; the hot- Other expenses, ... ... .... 0 8 

tom of the vat must be calculated so as to leave Cost to the manufacturer of one pound of 
nocornerunstirredby the motion of the fan, the candle 1 anna and 7 pie, or at the utmost 2 
bottom of the vat must be well coated with a annas per pound of candle, 
mixture of vegetable wax and resin to preserve Vegetable wax is an excellent lubricator ; 
it from corrosion by acids. This being done, it was once extensively used on the Madras 
the yat is filled with oil and three quarters of Bailway. Mr. Fletcher, the Traffic Mahler. 
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^ that lie founi Lo|ar6r’a grease capital, 
and they were then using nothing else. It is 
in any one’s power to make it of dififerent de- 
grees of consistency without lessening its high 
resistance to heat ; it will answer when softer 
for any description of machinery, and will take 
mh a notable economy the place of tallow, so 
expensive for steam engines. Vegetable wax 
call be bleached perfectly white, and there was 
sent to the Exhibition of Madras in April 
1857 a box containing some 30 pounds of 
vegetable Vax bleached at Vellore, simply by 
exposure 1b the sun and dew, and by keeping 
it continually sprinkled with water ; three 
days of that treatment »beiiig sufficient for 

‘ bleaching vegetable wax perfectly white. Very 
gbodhnd cheap candles are made immediately 
from the raw material, and without any che- 
mical preparation whatever. Vegetable wax 
be cou verted into soap, and some tolerable 
s^ples of soft and hard soaps have been 
made. About a hundred pounds of vegetable 
wax was treated at Calcutta by a manufacturer 
of Marine caudles, and it has been as easily 
converted into stearic acid as is the tiUlow 
by the same process. The produce of tallow 
compared to vegetable wax was : 

Tallow produce, Stearine 55, Oleine 43, loss 2. 
V^etable wax „ 48, „ 48, 4. 

•The manufacturer of Calcutta s^iid that with 
care and a more complete acquaintance with 
vegetable wax, he would succeed in bettering 
the difference of produce between the two 
facta; the price of tallow at Calcutta varies 
from 12^ to 14 Eupees per Indian maund. 
Vegetable wax is a very good substance fur 
the preparation and keeping of all sorts of 
leathers and hides, such as accoutrements for 
the army, harness, boots, ropes made of raw 
bides, <kc. ; this substance never hardens, and 
never changes by exposure to the air into a 
sort of varpish, rendering the leather hard 
and prone to cut, as is the case when tallow 
is mixed with oil. At home the tanner will 
find that stuff to answer as a succedaneum 
for morf^, expensive oils, such as whale oil 
hoyr ill use. During the last three years Mr. 
Loarer used nothing else for the harnesses 
^ his horses, and it answered very well. 
Vegetable* wax is the cheapest material to 
be used for the preservation of all articles of 
honof C0q|paratively small value, such as bar 
iron, steel, engineer’s and artillery tools and 
spare pieces, the inside of guns^ grape shot, 
d(c., and in one word all articles of iron kept 
in store rooms and godowns, where they go to 
decay in so short a time. Vegetable wax would 
equally do for round and hollow shot, but 
for the tremendous heat attracted by the 
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any coating how in use folr Mint, if tike |>iles 
were oiily protected from the heat by the com- 
monest sort of covering ; for ships of vtar, 
where shot go so rapidly to decay, the com- 
position is capital. From vegetable wax ne- 
ver drying, it will never interfere with the 
progress of loading a gun, but would on the 
contrary facilitate its entrance into a foul gun. 
Vegetable wax being easily made of various 
consistency With a nearly tixed melting point, 
varying from 140 to 155° Farht, it is the best 
thing for greasing the axles of gun carriages 
and waggons of the artillery, engineers, and 
land transport corps. The same substance may 
with great advantage and economy, be substi- 
tuted in the studio of the statuary and the 
workshop of the moulder and castors in bronze 
or brass, to the bees wax which is now very 
extensively used, and costs about eight times 
more. A mixture of 8 parts of vegetable wax 
and two parts of bees wax is superior even to 
pure bees wax for ductility and evenness of 
grain. Vegetable wax is manufactured from 
the coarsest sort of lamp oil (Castor oil, the 
produce of Kicinus communis.) Castor oil seeds 
are planted in July in the districts of North 
and South Arcot, Salem and Coimbatore ; the 
crop is gathered in February. The seeds are 
sown only on the poorest description of dry 
land, whose assessment is from l| to 3 Rupees 
per cawny. 

In the process for re-converting vegetable 
wax into oil, the vegetable wax should be 
melted with water at a gentle heat, (not to 
make it boil) ; when the wax is melted, it must 
be drawn from above the water by a syphon 
or a cock, and put into a large vat, at the bot- 
tom of which there is a layer of bisulphate of 
potash swimming in a sufficient quantity of 
sulphuric acid, so as to prevent the oil coming 
ill contact with the bisulphate of potash. The 
room where the vat is must be kept for 24 
hours at a heat of 140® by means of a stove, 
the heat should be then gradually decreased 
to 120®, and 100®, and in four days the oil will 
be perfectly liquid and will congeal no more, 

Mr. Loarer experimented on samples of the 
following oils, viz. : 

lllipoo. Cotton seeA. Croton tiglium. 

Margosa. Mustard. Ground nut. 

Piney cotay. Rape. Cold drawn castor. 

Kattamanaka. Bamtil. Cocoanut. 

Wood oil. Soapnut. Gingely. 

lllipoo Oil produces with great facility a 
perfectly white substance of the consistency 
of good tallow, lllipoo oil is with great ad- 
vantage mixed with castor oil for t|id manu- 
facture of vegetable was, and as lllipoo oil 
has always fetched a very low price* la the 
Madras Presidencf, the disco veiy^ oif this pro- 


blaM^k piles of shot in the arsenals in these perty renders it very taluable, s&d /vTiU 
topical ettsmtes. It. would prove superior to banco its price for the future. 
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h. Marffosa Oil, ihe oil of «peoiea of Aj»de- Othmanq^e, wl#^arr]^;|sli^ muster 
raehta aacl Melia, produces a vegemble wax 20,000 men. ThejrJiav^adefapmidiiAroads 
as hard as any made from the best lamp oil, on the Banuju valley, in the cold weather of 
and of a light safFron color. Margqsa oil has 1859-^0, an expedition scoured their talleya 
always been sold in the Madras Presidency to coerce them into' submission. They are 
at a very low price, but its supply has never still however more or less independent The 
reached what it could attain should '^this oil Wazeeri are divided into three great divia|9% 
become saleable. Margosa as well as Illipoo or Usman kbeyl, Ahmedzye, and 
oil, mixed with an equal quantity of cold drawn Their country extends from the soutn of 
castor oil, produces a hard vegetable wax of the Kohat district down to Tonk, opposite i 
an agreeable roseate color. Dera Ismail Khan : towards the north they are 

c* Wood Oil is decomposed by nitric acid bounded by the Afreedi country and towards . i 
into a black spongy substance, hard and brit- the south by the tribe of Badi^uian; Bun^ 
tie, heavier than the liquid part of the oil in> noo frontier is the habitat |pf the^ Ahmedzye. V 
to which it sinks : the liquid part assumes a These are divided into six sections, which 
color nearly like that of port wine, and is about again are sub-divided into numerous smaller 
as fluid as water, much more liquid than the clans. One of these sections is called Sperkye | 
natural wood oil. A thin coating of that it has two divisions, the smaller of which goes 
liquid part applied to a board of deal wood by the name of Mahomed kheyl, and numbers 
formed in twenty-four hours a transparent about 2fl0 fighting-men ; they live in the hills 
varnish perfectly even and bright ; the spongy on both sides of the river Koorum, and, ajipce 
matter above alluded to seems to possess the A.D. 1850, a number of thorn settled iq British 
same properties as a mixture of resin and territory. . They till their lands in the cold 
anotto. He obtained two identical substances season, and during the summer months the 
by dissolving with nitric acid the common greater pf^rtion of them retire to the hjlls, 
asphalte used for pavements. A small quan- leaving a few to look after their fields. The 
tity of sulphuric acid poured uncautiousiy on other sections of the Ahmedzye are located 
the second day into the wood oil which had in British territory, on the Thul between 
been in contact with nitric acid caused it to Bunnoo and Luttumur ; they generally go 
rush out of the glass with a violent efierves- by the name of Thul Wazeeri. The WaZiri 
cence and disengagement of smoke, aromatic country in its southern part, has the lofty 
fumes, and a heat of about 200° Fah. \ the mountain Kussai Ghar, of w^hich the Takht-i- 
aromatic smell was very sweet, and much like Suliman is the highest peak. The Waziri, 
benjamin. He thinks the wood oil worthy although notorious robbers, in common with 
of great attention on account of the varnish- other lawless tribes, regard the descendants 
es it can supply. — Mr, Loarers Report to of Mahomed with awe, and a feeling of res- 
Madras Committee, reporting on the Resources pectful reverence, and esteem themselves for- 
of India, tbnate to receive their benediction, and other 

WAYALAKUL. Tkl. Vitex negundo. little aids their superstitions teach them 
WAYANG. 8ee Karang Bolang. to think essential . — MassovUs Journey, vol^ 

WAYGIOU, called Quarido by the inhabi- i. p. 101. Vignds, A Personal Narrative, p] 
tants, an island in the Gilolo Passage, is 83. Our Ptivjab Frontier, See Afghan^ 
mostly high uneven land. It has several well Khyber, Punjab. 

sheltered harbours, the most westerly of which, WAZU. Ar. Hind. Pbrs. The mabome- 
Piapis, is in lat. 0° 5' S. See Wygiou. dan legal washings of the face, hands and feet. 

WAZARAMO. See Somal, Beer-el-somal. The mahomedau purification before prayers. 
WAZEEFA. Ar. a stipend. See Khiraj. See Ablutions, Bathing. 

WAZIRA, a brave, active, warlike, but ag- WEASELS. Of these there are severj^l ape- 
gressive and predatory race in the mountains cies in India ; they are arranged by natura- 
on each ^ide of Baimu and Dour. They lists under the genus Mustela of the family 
occupy all the hill tract, from Koorum and Mustelidm, and there are known M. kathiab, 
the Miranzye to the Gomal and Galeri Pass Hodg,, the yellow bellied weasel of the Hima^ 
south of Tak. They hold both sides of this laya and Nepaul ; M. strigidon^, Hodg., the 
pass, which is the great route by which the striped weasel of Sikkim ;M.Hors5eldii, 
trade of Afghanistan and Central Asia passes of Bootan ; M. temon, Hodgs., of Tibet ; M. ca^ 
into 'India. Between the Miranzye and Ban- nigula, M. nudipes, F. Cuv,, of the Malay peir 
nu valleys, the hills of the Waziri project into insula and Java ; M. sarraatioa, Pallas, of N. 

British territory and approach the Bahadur and Central Asia and Afghanistan. Mnste-: 

Kheyl salt mines from which they are separa- la subhemachalana, Hodgson, the Qimalayan 
ted by the Latammar pass. It embraces nume- weasel, occurs throughout the Himalaya from 
rous tribes arranged into the Ahmed^e and Kashmir to Daijeeling. Its total length, in ^ 
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lATETRANDRA. WtLhV. * 
iim parviflornm) £am*, Bokh., DO^ Q 
Don. W. A A. 

Tsjerow kata, Mal. I Carray cheddie, Tam. 

Naga bulla, SaN 8» | Balusoo kura, Tbt., 

A decoction of the edible leaves of this tbor- 
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tail, is IsMebjUl colour, a uni- 
fdiut light-brown, dafter ^n the ba<^ ;ii08e, 

.mouth, and throat, whita ; tail lax and tapex^ 
iag. This handsome little creature is not 
uncommon in the valley of Kashmir. M. er- 
^^^ninra, the stoat or ermine, is stated to occiw shrub ^s prescribed in certain stages of flux 
•_ caaes^ and the root.is supposed to have an- 

thelmintic qualities. Neither of them have 
much taste nor any peculiar smell. 

The greens. 

Carray keeray, Tam. 

The leaves are eaten as greens, common 
about Madras. 

The bark. 

Madoocare puttay, Tam. ( Madoocare bark, Eng. 

The vy leans prescribe the young shoots of 
this plants as also the bark, in certain flux 


I{epal and in the lower and middle regions 
b! the W.Bimalaya. M. sibirica, Fallas, occurs 
in China.-^A(fam Jerdon, 

• WEATHER. From 50 years observations 
at Florence and in England, the following 
was fouud to be a law.. Eleven times out of 
4welve, thetyeather remains the same during 
•the whole moon at it fs on the fifth day if it 
continues '^unchanged on t^e sixth day ; and 
9 times out of 12, like that of the fourth day, 
if the 6th resembles the 4th. Marshal Bu* 
geaud,ftom 1815 to 1830, acted on the above. 
In counting the fourth and sixth days, he was 
particular in beginning from the exact time of 
new moon, and added three quarters of an 
hour for each day,, for the greater length of 
the lunar as compared with the solar day. 

WEAVERS. Divisions of the weaver caste 
in Tilingana are Pursala wanloo, Sumsala 
wanloo, Futtanasala wanloo, and Sala waiiloo 

• WEAVER BIRDS of India are of the genus 
Ploceus. P. baza hangs its pendulous dwelling 
frotn a projecting bough, twisting it with grass 
into a form somewhat resembling a bottle 
with a prolonged neck, the entrance being 
so invented as to bafHe the approaches of its 
enemies, the tree snakes and other reptiles. 
Its large purse-shaped nest would fall an easy 
prey to its enemies did not the little archi- 
tect, with surprising intelligence, place it in si- 
tuations not easily accessible ; hence several 
may be seen suspended from the tips of bran- 
ches overhanging deep wells, or on the top- 
most boughs of acacia and thorny trees. The 
weaver-bird builds in societies, and is docile 
and familiar in its habits. — Adams^ Natura- 
list in India, Tmmni's Sket. Nat History, p 
251. See Birds. 

WEBB’S FIR. Abies Webbiana, Hooker, 

WEBERA CORYMBOSA. Willd. 

Styloporyne Webera. A, Midi. Schreb. 

Terana pullum. Tam. 

The fruit of this plant, a small black ber- 
ry^ is •eaten by poor people. It is a beautiful 
sltfub, which is rarely seen in low lands or 
in cultiTatedMistriets. — Ainslie, p. 233. 

WEBERA CERIFERA. 

Terrene. Singh. 

This tree grows in the northern pro- 
vinces of Ceylon ; its wood weighs 57 lbs. to 
the square foot, and is said to last 30 years. 
It is used for roofings and in the construction 
of fishing boats and dhonies. — Mr. Mendis. 
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The fruit. 

Karay ka pbull, Mal. I Carray pnllum, Tam, 
Naga Bulla, Sans. | Balusoo pundoo, Tkl. 

This fruit the size of a small pea, is eaten 
by the common people. — Ainslie^ Mai. Med. 
p. 75. 86. Jaffrey, p. 223. 

WEBERDISTEL, also Kratzdistel. Qbb. 
Teasel. 

WED A, Bed a, Veddah, Weddah, a forest 
race in forests on the south-eastern side of the 
island of Ceylon between the mountains and 
the sea, confined chiefly to the wild moors and 
unwholesome tracts called the Weddapratte 
of Binteiiney, and the MahaVedda-pratte 
of Ouva, which they consider exclusively 
their own territory. They may, with pro- 
priety, be divided into the village Weddah 
and the forest Weddah, the one having a 
fixed abode aud living in society, the other 
having no fixed habitation. The village Wed- 
dah are in general small men, between five 
feet three and five feet five inches in height, 
slender, muscular and well made, in colour 
form, and features resembling the Singalese. 
They wear a narrow loin cloth. — Davy's Tra- 
vels in Ceylon, p. 116-6. See Beder. 

WEDELIA CALENDULACEA. Nfliis. 
Verbesina calendulacea, Linn. Roxb. 
y. Benghaleosis, Jageria caleodulacea, 

Midi, Pen. Sprtng, 

Kcsho-rej, Beno. Pastale kaiamtagerei, 

PilabhuDgra, Duk. Tam.* 

Keshuria, ,, Patsu pula gunta gali 

Pi kajoui, Maleal. ' jeru, Tbl. 

This perennial plant grows in the south of 
India, has a slight turpentinous taste, and is 
used in medicine. — Roxh. iii. 440. 

WEDGE. See Shores, Vatica robusta. 
WEDGE LEAVED CROTALARIA. syn 
of Crotalaria retusa, Linn. 

WEDI LUND. Singh. Saltpetre. 

WEEDA ISLANDS, in the Gilolo Fach 
sage, are low, covered with wood, And form 
two compact groups in about lat* 0^ 40' 6. 
aud 9 or 12 miles from Ghlolo. 
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WEEDIYOTTO. See Pareyo. seers, while the olittdy Diiy either 20, 

WEBPINQ SONNERATIA. dftioeraUa 21 or 22 maunds^ wl; varies 
apetala. 500 to 560, 588 or even fill ^ lbs. & Surat 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. An almost and its neighbourhood, the maund may cour 
infinite variety of nominal measures, and of tain either 40, 41, 42, 43^ or 44 seers aepOfd* 
varying values given to the same measure, exist ing to the articles sold, or whether the tfmth . 
in different parts of India and even in the same action be wholesale or retail ; and furth^|L i 
district. Even in a single village a certain those seers themselves differ so much jw ^ 
nominal measure will have half a dozen dif- value that while the maund of 40 seers'^ 
ferent values, according to which of as many weighs 31 lbs, avoirdupois, that of 41 seers i 
different articles on the floor of the vendor in I weighs 38 lbs. ; that of 42 seers only 39 lbs. ^ 
the bazaar is about to be sold. It is a very | that of 43^ seers weighs 44 lbs., and that of 
general custom that there should be two se- 1 44 seers only 41 lbs. 1 In Travancbre the^ 
lies of weights employed in each shop accord- maund is 32 lbs. In Guttack salt is sold in* 
ing to the transaction. When the shop-keep- maunds of 100 lbs. 5 the duty is paid in the 
er sells, he uses a maund of 24 lbs, but wlien Punjab on maunds of 80 lbs., aud in Calcut- 
he buys, this weight makes way for another of ta of 82 lbs. ^ 

the same name of 28 lbs. The variation of In the various parts of Bengal and the 
the Podhee of cotton in Tinuevelly and North Western Provinces, the variations of 
Madura from 240 to 280 lbs., according to the the values ascribed to ordinary measures are 
locality, affords the opportunity dishonestly to almost incredible. The unit of measurement 
employ either, and yet to point to the published is the tola or weight of oye rupee — a very 
market value as a triumphant defence of their simple standard, which all might understand, 
terms. Cotton is sold in Madras in candies if the rupees referred to were not of different 
of 500 lbs., but in many of the cotton districts weights. In many places it is the sicca rupee, 
the candy is but 480 lbs. to the r3»ot ; in My- in others the Furruckabad rupee, which we 
sore, the same name represents 560 lbs , while believe was the same as the present Company’s 
in Pondicherry it sinks to 517 lbs., onfitting rupee ; other places employ thd Benares ‘ 
fractions, and rises in the purchases of the rupee as their standard, which in the remoter 
merchants to 562 lbs.; while, as if fur- districts gives way to the Balasore rupees and 
ther to complicate this unfortunate mea- this in its turn to that of Sonaut. This va- 
Bure, brass, copper, and zinc are valued accord- riety is accounted for. by the fact that the 
ing to candies of 450 lbs. In Candeish, tael natives use the same standards as when they 
seed is sold by the candy of 560 lbs., mustard were under their own rulers, each of whom 
seed iu Guzerat is measured by the candy of coined his own money ; and that no fancied 
612 lbs., while 580 lbs. is the value for mus- benefit might accrue to his neighbours, each 
tard seed in Sholapore, and the territory of rajah purposely chose an independent Stan* 
Goa measures its Kokum by the candy of dard both of weight and quality. With the 
784 lbs. Cotton seed from America, priced extinction of the native princes their peculiar 
liere by the hundred weight of 112 lbs., is coins gave way to the Company’s rupees, and 
sold to the natives by the maund of 25 lbs. have themselves ()ecome great rarities, so that 
The merchant buyer sells it to the shopkeeper infinite opportunities are given for cheating 
in maunds of 28 lbs., and he disposes of it to on the part of merchants and shopkeepers by 
a ryot who calls 24 lbs. by the same name, the all but impossibility of obtaining a corn- 
while the latter gives a portion to his neigh- parison with the original standard. As if 
hour in toolama of 62 J lbs. The coffee grown these variations were not sufficient to deprive 
in Mysore is estimated in maunds of 28. lbs. ; the ignorant buyer of all medns of self de- 
if bought by a Madras merchant, it is priced fence, we find that every talook almost has dif- 
in maunds of 25 lbs.,— and transmitted to ferent numbers of these talook units ; and 
him by railway in maunds of 82 lbs. ; but if within the limits of each an independent sys- 
bought for export from Calient, it must be tern for each article. In Azimgurh, for ex- 
in maunds of 30 lbs. each. ample, cotton and spice are measured by the 

Matters are just as bad between the various seer of 80 tolas, ghee and salt by the seer ol 
Presidencies. The ordinary Madras maund is 95 tolas, while 96 tolas forms the ‘rate for com, 

25 lbs., in Bengal it is 82 lbs. ; while in Bom- sugar and tobacco ; the merchants themselves 
bay it is 28 lbs* ; in some parts of the western employing for their own purchases seers of 
coast of the Madras Presidency 30 lbs. istheva- 105 and 108 tolas. In Malda the seer has ho 
lue of the same nominal standard ; while the less than fifteen different values. As a sori of 
indigo and other factory agents of Bengal reo- national curiosity, we will venture togive them 
kon by. h maund of nearly 75 lbs. In Bom- all— 50, 58, 60, 72,75,70,80, 90f, 91, 92, 
bay the bazaar maund may contain 40 or 42 94, 96, 100, 101 and 105 tolah&. ^ Daoca tht 
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i^tiTe values are 60, 70 tod 82 tolas. Bha- 
gttlpore bofu^ Of dx different seers of 64, 67, 
80, 88, 101 and 104 tolas respectively. The 
merchants of Juanpore employ in their own 
dealings a seer of 11 2f tolas, but retail to the 
people in seers of 80 and 96 tolas. 

, From these remarks it will be apparent that 
a greater degree of confusion could not possi- 
bly exist, nor greater hindrances to internal 
. trade and prosperity. Those large transactions 
of English merchants, by which the prices 
of any commodity ^re equalized through- 
-out Grreat Britain, by supplying the wants of 
one place nom the abundance of another, are 
here rendered impossibfe by the inhnite diffi- 
culty which must be experienced before the 
local rates can be compared. It does not by 
any meaz^ follow that because the market 
rate of any article at one station is 30 Rupees 
the roaund, and 60 Rupees at another, that 
a profit will be the result of sending a sup- 
ply from the one place to the other. The 
xnaund in the latter place may contain 40 
seers of 70 tolas each ; while in the apparent- 
ly cheap locality it may be but 30 seers of 45 
tolas each, and thus the price be absolute- 
ly higher than in the first. Nor can the re- 
lative values be compared, for the variations 
are so numerous and arbitrary, that an agent 
would be required in each village, to whom 
careful referenccwould have to be made in each 
transaction, an arrangement which would en- 
tail ruinous expense and delays. As an ex- 
ample of what must follow any rash at- 
tempts at comparative valuation, we may 
mention that so good an authority as Dr. 
Forbes Watson seriously states that in Jub- 
bulpore excellent wheat may be obtained at 
twopence the btLshel, because, in their report 
upon a sample sent to the Exhibition of 1862, 
the local committee observe that it is sold at 
so many seers the rupee. They referred to 
the small retail seer of the Jubbulpore bazaar, 
while Dr. Watson supposed that they referred 
to one of the very much larger seers in use in 
other parts where he gained his experiences, 
and hence his very curious mistake. With the 
exception of the weight of the Rupee, 1 80 
grains, there exists no defined standard of 
Weight or Measure in India. There are cer- 
toin traditionary standards, but these differ all 
over the country, and in practice are not adher- 
ed to, nor is there any law on the subject, by 
Which the gross irregularities that prevail can 
bechecked. 

The unit of Linear measure in India, is 
generally the distance from the elbow to the 
tip of the middle finger of a tall man. This 
length is known as the Aaf, Hind., or ntoo/um, 
Tam., TeL,and averages 19| inches. It 
is always translated evbitf though invariably 
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exceed!^ the English cubit of 18 inches, by 1 1 
or 2 inefles. In the Southern Carnatic, the adee 
or length of a tall man’s foot, is in use, and 
averages 10^ inches. The Guz of India, (trans- 
lated yard) is partially in use all over India, 
but varies in different localities from 26 to 36 
inches. In Bombay it is 27 inches, and in 
the North-West Provinces of India it has 
been defined by Government for the pur- 
pose of Survey, at 33 inches. Although the 
above are the Indian linear measures, 
the English yard and foot are Very exten- 
sively adopted by native artizans ; and 
in all the Public Works of India, which give 
employment to thousands of natives, the Eng- 
lish linear measure is invariably employed. 
Considering therefore that this measure is 
already so familiar to the people, and that 
their own is so undefined, and fluctuating in 
practice, there can be little doubt but that 
the English Yard and Foot should be deter- 
mined on in a new Metrical system. 

SuperJicM measure need only be noticed 
in connection with Land measure. According 
to the ancient Indian practice an area of laud 
is often named after the quantity of seed re- 
quired to sow it, or the quantity it will pro- 
duce, and of course the actual area differs ac- 
cording to the opinion of the person who 
makes the estimate. Where linear definition 
is given, mention is made of Rods or Ropes, 
of so many cubits, but the cubit is undefined, 
and areas of the same denomination are deriv- 
ed from different multiples of the Rod or Rope. 
Of the more definite terms the Bheega prevails 
in Bengal and the North-West Provinces. In 
Bengal it is 1,600 square yards, and in the 
North-West Provinces it is 3,025 square yards. 
In the Bombay Presidency it is not authorita- 
tively defined, but averages about of an acre. 
The term is quite unknown in the Madras 
Presidency, where the authorised measure is 
the Cawnie of 57,600 square feet, or I *'3223 
acre ; there are, also, other local land measures 
defined, but presenting great differences one 
from the other ; as the chain of 3 '64 acres, the 
seed’CoUah of 1’62 acres, the vaylie of 6*6 
acres, and the bullah of 3*82 acres. 

The greater portion of the North-West Pro- 
vinces of India has been surveyed by Govern- 
ment officers. The area of each village (or 
rather parish, to use an English term) is given 
in Imperial acres, but the areas of the fields 
appertaining to each village, are given in lo- 
cal hheegae. The introduction of the acre, 
therefore, wai| only partial. In the surveys 
lately inade JDthe Bombay Presidency, the 
area of each field is recorded in acres, not 
only in the English, but in the v^emacular 
acounts, and the term is Well known; and un- 
derstood among the people. In the Madras 
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presidency, the distticts of Bellary anjj .Cud- The traditionary and acknowledge unit of 
dapah were iheasured field by field (as far as weight is generally the Rupee s thus the 
the land was cultivable) in acres, in 1803, “Seer” is said to be so many Rupees weight ; 
and Kurnool in the same way in 1842. In but it is very seldom possible to say what 
Salem, the records of field measurements made was the weight of the Rupee forming the Ori- 
about 1800, are entered both in the native ginalunit. The Rupees of the different na- 
terms and their equivalents in acres, and the tive governments varied considei4bly, 
acre is by far the best known. even under the British rule the Sicca Rupbe 

Under the above circumstances, the intro- of Bengal was 192 grains, when the Arcot 
duction of the Imperial acre seems not only Rupee of Madras was 176^. These differences 
most desirable, but quite feasible. Where in the small miit would effect the larger ones 
lands have ijlready been accurately measur- considerably, and aggravate the uncertainty 
. ed, and contents recorded in native terms, as to what was their original and real value, h 
those terms might be converted into acres ; Besides this, terms of the same denomination 
and in the progress of the surveys now going do not by any means denote the same value., 
on, all measurements might be at once in acres. A cafidy (Khundee) for instance, in one place 
This plan has already been successfully adopt- differs very much from the candy of another 
ed in the present re-survey of the southern place. Again, a candy, for instance, of me- 
districts of Madras, and the acre is supersed- tal, is not the same as a candy of tobacco ; 
ing the cawnie. In the new survey now in there is a different candy for cotton and 
progress in the Madras Presidency, acres and sugar. The candy used in buyiyig is not ail- 
hundredths of acres are employed. ways the same in the same place as the can- 

With regard to the subdivisions of the acre, dy used in selling. There has, however, from 
they have hitherto in the Madras Presidency time immemorial been a small weight called a 
be 0 nin 4 Oths(orGoontaa),and 16th8of40th8; tola, in use by goldsmiths and jewellers, 
or else in 16ths (annas) and 4ths of IGfcbs. which has maintained a ponderary value of 
Where the natural fractions of halves and about 182 or 184 grains. The Fui^uckabad 
quarters are not employed, a decimal sub- rupee used in the N. W. Provinces, had 
division is most desirable; not only is the hitherto been 180*234 grains. Ihe Rupee of 
computation far easier to the surveyors, but Madras and Bombay had been for some years 
records in decimals are far more intelligible 1^0 grains. The “ Sicca” Rupee of Ben^ 
than in Roods and Perches, and money values still remained at 192 grains, but this coin- 
in relation to areas more easily calculated, age was discontinued in consequence of Act 
The areas recorded in the Ordnance Survey X\II, of 1835, and since that date the Com- 
of Great Britain, in which Survey every field pany's Rupee of 180 grains has been the only 
is measured, are now in acres, and decimals Rupee coined at any of the Government mints, 
to the third place. There cannot be a better When the Government of India, by Act VIL 
authority for a decimal subdivision, and it of 1833^ (the main purport of which was to 
offers no difficulty to the natives as regards fix the weight of the Furr.uckabad rupee at 
measurement. It is hardly necessary to 1^0 grains) decided on 180 grains as the tola^ 
argue why a decimal subdivision of Land they in the same Act declared that this tola 
measure should be easier of introduction than should be “ the unit” of a general system of 
a decimal arrangement of Weights and Mea- Weights in all Government transactions:* 

Bures in general It is, in practice, a mere The “ Table” of Weights adopted by the 
division of account. In England not one Government of India for the use of their own 
person in a thousand is the least put out by offices, is in accordance with native usage in 
the substitution of decimals for Roods and Bengal, and was approved of by the Cham- 
Percbes : whereas, not one in a thousand but bers of Commerce in Calcutta and Bombay, 
would be inconvenienced (for a time) by the follows : 

substitution of lOths of Gallons for Pints, or * = iso OraiMj 

by Ounces of ten to the Pound. The cawnie le cbutaks “ i Seer = so Tolas « 2 076i4«ib8. ayoir, 
itself is in several districts in the Madras seers « i Muns=(ormaund)=: 82aib8.exaotiy 

Presidency, subdivided into lOOths, and in If any system of weights be selected from 

the present re-survey of the southern dis- those now current in any part of India, the 
tricts of Madras, the decimal subdivision of above seems to be the best, not only because 
the acre has been authorised, as ffated above, it is founded on a defined standard, originat- 
The larger weights throughoiit India are ing in the weight of the coin of the realm, but 
utterly devoid (in practice) of rule or unifor- because it includes the “ Seer” of 80 tolas, 
mity, beh^ gtuerally misshapen lumps of which is a weight known and acknowledgbd 
metal, or 4tonet; and varying in value as well in some degree all over India. It is in short 
as denomination in every district almost, a Ponderary system which as far as/octZtfyo/ 
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introc^t^c^ton is concerned^ has a preference 
over any other. 

In the 14U^»000 square miles comprised in 
the Madras Presidency, not a single bazar- 
man has altered his weights one grain, or his 
measures one fraotion of a cubic inch in con- 
sequence of the Calcutta notification. Nei- 
ther was the Act intended to go farther than 
legalise the tola as a unit. The Table of 
Weights” has never been adopted in the Madras 
Presidency, even in Government transactions. 
In the Fort St. George Gazette of the 20tb- 
October, 1846, the following Table of Weights 
was pabliehed as that which was to be used 
in that Presidency : 

ISO Oraiiui s 1 Tola. 

3 Tolas = I Folium. 

40 Pollums— 1 Visa « 120 Tolas = 3*0857 lbs. avoir. 

3 Viss s= 1 Maund — 960 Tolas = 24*6857 lbs. avoir. 

This ** Table” was sanctioned for Madras by 
the Government of India, and is, as will be 
seen on comparison, entirely different, with 
the exception of the tola unit, from the 
weights adopted for Calcutta. 

It will be observed that the Madras Govern- 
ment Table does not acknowledge the ** seer*' 
weight at all j but still a seer weight of 80 
tolas, known as the **pucka” seer is met with all 
over India. This quantity is not much in use in 
Southern India, where the “ seer” of 24 tolas 
called the ^^cutcha” seer, is more common. The 
original unit of weight in Southern India 
seems to have been the gold coin called by the 
English a '*pagoda.” It is now uncurrent, but 
was about 62 ^ grains weight. 80 pagodas weight 
is, according to the Native Tables, a “ seer” 
(cutcha) of 24 rupees weight. This corre- 
sponded with the average weight of the old 
native rupee of 176 grains; but since the 
introduction of the “ Company’s rupee” of 180 
grains, the pagoda weight” is 64 grains 
generally. The same confusion formerly exist- 
ed in Bengal, between a Sicca weight of 179§ 
grains, and a Sicca rupee of 192 grains. There 
are also** seers” both in Madras and Bombay, 
of 84 Rupees weight. Still, a seer of 80 tolas 
could no doubt be more easily introduced 
throughout India than any other weight. 

The Calcutta official ** mun” or maund, is 
82f lbs, avoir., and is not known in any part 
of the Madras Presidency, except at the 
Government Salt Depdts, and in the coast 
trade of grain to the port of Madras, The 
Madras maund is 25 lbs ;the Bombay maund 
is 28 lbs. ; and the Surat maund in use ontbp 
Western Coast is 31^ lbs. 

The chief objection to the Ponderary system 
enunciated by the Government of India, is 
that it cannot be made to accommodate itself 
to the Imperial Weights of Great Britain, and 
this, considering the importance of the trade 
between the two countries, and the fact that 
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one is a dependency on the other, is a serious 
drawback. 

The following Table shows the nearest pro- 
portions that can be obtained, for converting 
the above system of weights to those of 
Great Britain (avoirdupois). 

38*889 Tolas == 1 lb. 

350 Tolas = 9 lbs, exactly. 

1 Seer 2*057143 lbs. 

35 Seers =» 72 lbs. exactly. 

1 Mun ^ 82 two-seventh lbs. exacUy : (82*2857143.) 

7 Muns 576 lbs. exactly. 

49 Muns = S6owt. (of 112 lbs.) exactly. 

27*216 Muns =: 1 ton (of 2240 lbs.) 

490 Muns = 18 tons exactly. 

300 Mun8= U tons (strictty 11*0204^ 

It will be seen that under such a system,, 
there will always be difficulty and confusion 
in adjusting the weights of articles of com- 
merce to the English Table, and as the con- 
nection between the two countries increases, 
and the European element becomes more 
marked, the inconvenience will be more pra(^ 
tically felt, 

Mr. Prinsep, in his Useful Tables” gives a 
list of some 300 Rupees of Native Mints, 
mostly of dates prior to any. regular coinage 
of the Indian Government, They average 
about 176 grains ; and had the Government 
adopted 175 grains instead of 180 for the 
rupee, a** Seer” of 80 rupees would have been 
exactly 2 lbs. avoirdupois ; and a“ Mun” of 
40 seers, exactly 80 lbs. avoirdupois^ and 26 
Mans exactly 2,000 lbs., or the proposed new 
Ton for Great Britain. The rupee of 180 
grains is now so well established in all the 
Presidencies, and there is such an enormous 
silver circulation in India, that it seems im- 
practicable to reduce the Rupee to 176 grains ; 
and if the same content of pure silver were re- 
tained, (which would be necessary for the 
credit of the State) the touch” would be 
raised from f j or '91666, to '942, which may 
be deemed too high for durability. The touch 
of silver in France (where, as in India, it is 
the legal standard of value) is *900. In 
England it is *925. 

Mr. BayJey proposes a ^^seer” of 77 J tolas, 
instead of 80. As far as the facility for test- 
ing doubtful weights by the coin of the 
country, this would answer as well as 80 tolas, 
for a quarter rupee is just as much a coin of 
defined weight (46 grains) as a whole rupee, 
and where one can be obtained, the other can. 
This ’^seer^’ would differ 2\ tolas weight 
from the one adopted for Government trans- 
actions in Calcutta, but practically the ^^seer*' 
weights in India, even though professing to 
be 80 tolas weighty are seldom so much. The 
seer is genmrally said to be so many rupees 
weight, anfas the rupees of former days, on 
which these seers were founded^ averaged 
about 176 grains, the original weijg^t wopld 
be more nearly obtained by a ^^sqer” of 77f 
tolas. Besides, as has already been stated^ 
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the 80 tola afeer^* is not universal, the “ seer” 
weight varying in different localities ; and to 
substitute a 77|<tola weight in these localities 
would not be more of an innovation than 
substituting a ** seer” of eighty tolas. 

The ‘^seer” of 77f tolas would be only 5 
grains short of a double pound, or two pounds 
avoirdupois; that is, it would be 13,995 grains 
instead of 14,000 ; which would only make a 
difference of 1*42 lbs in a proposed new ton 
of 2,000 lbs, a difference within the limits of 
error in weighing. It would be advisable 
perhaps to denne the seer” legally, as equi- 
valent to two avoirdupois pounds ; and it 
might at the same time be declared that a 
seer of. 77 j tolas weight would not be con- 
demned as short. 

The Government of India neither in Act 
VII of 1833, nor in the “Table” set forth 
by them, made any allusion to measures of 
capacity, although it is matter of more impor- 
tance than the weights, seeing that by far the 
greater portion of the domestic transactions in 
India are in grain. The Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce, when on the 19th of May 1836, 
they resolved to adopt the weights of the Go- 
vernment, urged the introduction of the im- 
perial gallon for liquids, and proposed that 
new measures of capacity for grain should be 
regulated by the weights ; but they did not 
show how this was to be done, nor does it seem 
at all necessary to make a distinction between 
“ dry” and “ liquid” measures. The Govern- 
ment declined to act on the recommendation of 
the Chamber, and whatever might have been 
contemplated by Act YII of 1833, nothing has 
ever been announced by way of defining the 
capacities of the grain measures in Bengal. 
The only measures made up at the Mint by 
authority of the Government, are the imperial 
gallon and its submultiples, for use in the 
medical and victualling departments ; but 
the Court of Directors in their Despatch 
of 17th July 1833, expected the “ general 
adoption in India” of the imperial measures. 
The Madras Government however, in their 
Notification referred to above, promulgated a 
table of measures to be used in Government 
transactions, as follows : 

1 Ollock = 12J cubic inches. 

8 Ollocka = 1 Measure (Puddee) ~ 100 cubic inches. 
8 Measuress 1 Marcal = 800 cubic inches. 

And this arrangement was sanctioned by the 
S upremeGo vernment for theMadrasPresiden cy . 
But these measures have not been adopted 
by the people, and even in the town of Madras, 
the Government have authorised jbe stomping 
^ith the Government seal, the “Ibustomary” 
measure or puddee of 104^ cubic inches, 
vrhich has been the real standard since 1802. 

The Bombay Government attempted to 
introduce a ** Seer-measure” of the capa 
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city of 57 cubic inches, but this being so 
much smaller than the usual ” Seer-meesure” 
of that Presidency, the scheme has not met 
with success. 

Mr. James" Frinsep’s observation that 
“ India does not, properly speaking, possesp 
dry or liquid measures, and that where 
these are employed, they depend upon, and 
ill fact represent, the “ seer” or “ maund” 
weighty' is true of India generally, but in the 
I neighbourhood of Madras and in some of the 
Southern districts, the ordinary grain measure 
is a “ puddee,” which does not represent any 
weight ; and the “ puddee” varies greatly in 
different localities.^ 

The most common grain measure, and one 
which is to some extent known in almost every 
part of India, is the “ seer-measure this is 
always understood to be a measure which, 
when heaped, will contain a ** seer” weight of 
rice, or in some places instead of rice, a mixture 
of the 9 most common grains, known as the 
non-dardam measurement. The nine grains 
used in the Madras Presidency are rice, cbenna, 
cooltee, pesaaloo, minamaloo, dholl, anama- 
loo, gingely oil-seed and wheat. As only 
heaped measure is recognised by native usage^ 
it is evident that there is no rule as to ihe cvhie 
contents of the measures used ; for vessels of 
very different cubic contents may contain the 
same when heaped, in consequence of having 
different diameters. It is on this account that 
the values given to Indian measures, in such 
tables as those of Major Jervis or Dr. Kelly 
in his Cambist, being founded on the guaged 
cubic contents, do not represent the true 
quantities. 

In 1852, the Madras Board of Revenue insti- 
tuted a special enquiry into the grain measures 
of each district. They were found to be of all 
shapes and materials. Some were in the form 
of hour glasses ; some were joints of bamboo, 
and some earthenware pots ; but as a general 
rule, it was found that they were in most dis- 
tricts intended, when heaped, to contain a seer 
weight, or a definite number of seers, either of 
rice or of mixed grain, but usually rice ; and 
the “ seer” weight was generally that of 80 
tolas. Measures iu every district were guaged 
with water, rice, and cooltee or horse gram, 
and it was found that (taking 100 cubic inches 
of water to weigh 140 tolas, which at a temper- 
ature of 81° is true to J a grain) rice on au 
average weighed 113 tolas to the 100 cubic 
inches. In the Northern Districts, *it averaged 
111 tolas ; In the town of Madras 114, and in 
the other districts 112 and 113. The rice used 
was what Is called in Madras, “ Pucha arises^ 
Tam.,” Kucha Chawul, Hind., or raw rice, 
to distinguish it from "Poolungnl, Tam,” 
Oobala Chawul, Hind., or that which is 
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scalded before husking. Old rioe would 
^eigh something lighter. In exphrimenta 
made by Mr. Bayley he found 100 cubic 
inches of the 9 mixed grains, to weigh 1 15 to> 
las. From the reports of Mr. Shaw, of Ahme- 
dabad in the Bombay Presidency in 1849, 
it appears he found that a measure holding 
137^ tolas of water, held when struck 114| 
tolas of mixed grain, which gives 116^ to 
100 cubic inches ; and Mr. Reeves, of Poona, 
found that a vessel containing 80 tolas weight 
of water would hold 66| tolas of mixed grain, 
which also gives 116J tolas to 100 cubic 
inches. Qooltee or horse gram was found by 
the Madras experiments to average 1 16 tolas to 
lOOcubic inches, but it varied from 1 1 3 to 1 18. 
From the same experiments 
the weights of the heaps (of 
rice) on various diameters 
were determined as shown 
in the margin ; but it is pro- 
bable that the dealers in the 
bazaar would not heap quite 
so liberally. The accuracy is 
of course not so great but 
that the diameter may be 
considered either the inner or 
outer. 

The best “ Seer-measures” 
are about to 3| inches in 
diameter, and 6 inches deep, 
but they are never true cy- 
linders. Their cubic contents 
are from 66 to 66J cubic in- 
ches, hojding from 74 to 75 
tolas of rice when struck, and 
80 when heaped. It so hap- 
pens that a vessel of 66 yV 
cubic inches capacity will 
contain at a temperature of 
84® (a good day temperature 
for India,) 16650 grains, or 
exactly 92^ tolas weight of 
water. This would hold on 
an average when strtick, 74 J tolas weight of 
rice ; and with a diameter ot 37 inches, 80 
tolas if heaped. Thus if a seer” of SOtolas 
be adopted, such a measure would be exactly 
what is understood by the natives of the 
country to be a Seer-measure.” 

The sub-multiples of the Seer-measure” 
are generally (not always) used for liquid 
measures in India. The only liquids sold by 
measure,, are ghee (clarified butter), oil, and 
milk. No defined measure is used for arrack 
and toddy (intoxicating liquors), and spirits 
in Madras are sold by the '' dram” of 5*775 
cubic inches, or ^th of the old wine gallon. 

Instead of making 40 seer-measures” = 1 

Mun-measure,” which might cause a confu- 
siou in the terms of weight and measure, 
158 
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(and the term mun or maund is not in use as 
a grain measure in Southern India,) it would 
be better to give some name to a quantity re- ^ 
presented by 100 seers. This might be called a 
Saotee,” from «ao, a hundred. The table” 
adverted to above would be as follows : 


DRV AND LIQUID MEASURES. 


Seers. 

Cubic inches. 

Tolas of Water. 

Tolas of Rice 
when struck. 

Tolas of Rice 
in heap. 

Total weight. 

Diameter inches 

Depth inches. | 

I. 

6M 

924 

74i 


80 

3-7 

62 

II. 

123-21 

185 

149 

11 

160 

4-5 

7*7 

III. 

198-3 

277J 

223i 

16i 

240 

5-3 

9-0 

IV. 

264-4 

370 

298 

224 

320 

5-7 

10-3 

V. 

330 6 

4624 

3724 

27 

400 

6*2 

10-9 

VIII. 

628-8 

740 

69G 

44 

640 

7*3 

12-8 

X. 

661 0 

925 

745 1 

55 

800 

7-7 

13-0 


LIQUID MEASURE. 


k 

.33-0 



3*0 

4-7 

i 

16-5 

23| 


2-5 

3-4 

* 

8-25 


j 

2-0 

2-6 


Mr. Bayley proposed as a measure of capa- 
city, a vessel to be called a Seer,” but exact- 
ly equivalent to an imperial quart. The 
present “ seer-measure” averages a capacity of 
66 J cubic inches : the quart is 69 3 1 85. The 
present “seer-measure” contains, when struck, 
about 74 tolas of rice, or 76 of mixed grain, 
and about 80 tolas of either when heaBped : 
the quart would contain 78 tolas of rice, or 
80 of mixed grain when struck, and (with a 
diameter of 4 inches) about 86 tolas wlien 
heaped ; but heaped measure should not be 
recognised by Government. He thinks that 
as there exists an English measure which cor- 
responds (taking struck contents) so closely to 
the native seer” of 80 tolas, or to the “ seer” 
of77| tolas which be has proposed, that it 
should be adopted, whichever of the two 
“ seers” of weight the Government may select. 
It is also to be added, that the quart will 
contain an even number of tolas (rupees) 
weight in water ; namely, 17,460 grains, 
or 97 tolas exactly, at a temperature of 84^ 
Fahrenheit. This may be calculated from 
the former table. 

The “ Sew-measure” then would be defined 
as a vessel jputaining 97 tolas of water at a 
temperature of 84^, and its bulk 69*3185 
cubic inches. A reference to the v^ater being 
distilled or the height of the barohteter, will 
not be necessary in practice. The barometer 
158 


Disine.* 

ter 

inches. 

Tolas wt 
of rce in 
heap. 

2 

2 

21 

24 

24 

3 

4 

34 

3 

4 


44 


6 

4 

6 

4 

7 

4 

9 

44 

11 

4^ 

13 

5 

15 

54 

18 

64 

21 

5* 

24 

6 

27 

6| 

30 

64 ! 

34 

6| 

38 

7 

41 

74 

45 


49 

7| 

63 

8 

68 

84 

63 


68 

4 

74 

9 

80 

H 

92 

10 

104 


W 
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Ill the tropics fluctuates very slightly, and a 
fall of 1 inch, due to an elevation of about 
-940 feet, would only make a difference of *615 
grain, to be deducted from the normal 97 tolas 
assigned to the quart-seer. 

It would not be necessary, if the Govern- 
ment recognized strnch measure only, to define 
the diameters (or even the shapes) of the 
vessels of capacity, for all that is required is 
that they shall contain a certain number of 
tolas weiglit of water. Still, for uniformity’s 
sake, and the more easy discovery of fraud, 
•the vessels should be cylindrical, and it would 
be desirable that the models, as well as all 
vessels made up under Government orders, 
should have a diameter proportionate in some 
simple ratio to the depth. The diameter the 
same as the depth would be the best, but 
those who are accustomed to measuring grain 
and salt, assert that this would be too broad 
to be convenient, and a diameter one half the 
depth too narrow. A good proportion is that 
of 3 to 4, and the contents of a cylinder being 
given, it is easy to compute the requisite 
diameter and depth. 

Let « = cubic contents given, 
d r= diameter to be found. 
h = depth to bo found. 

3:4=;? diameter to depth. 

Then [I] o? = 3 « ^ 

/•7~854 yi 0472 

And [II] h = 

From these formulae, we obtain the follow- 
ing table for both Dry and Liquid Measure. 


the 9 grains standard be taken, the above 
‘‘Seer-measure” will contain just 80 toJat^ (at 
116 tolas to 100 . cubic inches) and bd, when 
$truch, the exact equivalent of what is now the 
average “ Seer-meaaufe” when heaped. This 
of course would render its introduction much 
easier than any other struck measure that can 
be adopted. 

Even in the Madras Presidency, where the 
“Seer-measure” is not recognised intheGovern- 
roeyt Xotificatioo, such a measure averaging 
80 tolas weight of rice when heaped^ is in use 
in many of the districts, and the sepoys of 
the native army always buy by the seer, 
generally considiring it to be ^ of the Madras 
“ customary” measure of 104 J cubic inches, 
which would give 69 J cubic inches, or an Im- 
perial quart. On the 17th July 1855, the 
Madras Government, in consequence of some 
dispute on the subject, decided that the sepoy’s 
“ Seer measure” should be 5J of the “ Ollucka” 
named in their proclamation of 1836, or 68f 
cubic inches. This closely corresponds with 
the quart of 69J cubic inches, which Mr. 
Bayley proposes as the standard “ Seer- 
measure” 

The only multiple of the “ Seer-measure” 
that seems necessary for accounts, is one of 
100 Seers, which might, as proposed above, be 
called a “ Saotee,” For sub-multiples Mr. 
Bayley proposes eighths (at’hee) as more in ac- 
cordance with native usage. It is seldom that 
a less measure appears in commercial accounts 
than single seers, and therefore there is not so 
much object in a decimal sub-division. 

The objection to the “ Seer’^ proposed by 
the Bombay G(»vernraent, which is a vessel 


-To" ♦ holding a seer of 80 tolas weight of water, or a 
.i ^ S capacity of 57 cubic inches, is that it is a mis- 
nomer. If the native term “ >Seer”, be used 
J ^ « at all, it should be the native idea of a seer, 
H ^ o ^bat is, a vessel containing a seer weight of 
grain. This proposed seer only holds 70 

tolas of mixed grain even when heaped. 

The Metrical System which Mr. Bayley 
156*6 would propose for India, combining more 
234*9 decidedly than any other of which he can think 
3io*2 the three great objects, viz., assimilation 
626*4 English system, approximation to the 

783 0 existing native system, anJ a means of test- 
ing both weight and measure of capacity by 
39*2 the coin of the country, is as follows : I. For 
Linear measure, the English yard and foot, 
without at present defining the subdivisions. 

: II. For Land measure, the Acre, decimally 

2 lbs. subdivided. III. For Weighty the Seer, of 
avoirdupois were adopted, the “ Seer measure” 2 lbs. avoirdupois, corresponding to 77|.Hupeea 
if the vessel be struck, would correspond suf • weight; with a multi pie of a “Muu” of 50 seere 
ficiently, forthe weight of rice varies* from (=100 lbs.), and sub-multiples of “ Annas” 
112 to 114 tolas to lOO cubic inches ; and if or Ifiths of Seers. IV. For Measure of Capa- 
159 W 159 
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k ** Seer^measurV’ identical with the 
English qaart, and defined aa containing 97 
tolas of water at a temperature of 84"* (con- 
taining when struck, about a Seer-weighf' 
of mixed grain) with a multiple of a Saotee” 
or 100 seers^ and sub-multiples of ''at’hee*' 
or eighths. 

Mr. Bayley succeeded in obtaining a deci- 
mal subdivision of the Acre in the new Revenue 
Survey of the Carnatic, and he also had be- 
caaion to recommend a decimal notation of 
the Assay reports of the Madras Mint 

It may be thought that as it is already a 
penal offence to use false weights and mea- 
sures, the public are sufficiently secured ; but 
there is little use in testing them so long as 
the standards are not defined by law, and the 
following are a few instances of the incon- 
yenience arising from this laxit 3 \ 

The first case was one where the land 
revenue having been fixed originally with re- 
ference to the produce and price of grain, 
complaints were made of its pressure, in con- 
sequence of a continued fall (as it was assert- 
ed) of price. To ascertain the truth of this 
was of much importance, and investigations 
were . made by Government, in the course of 
which it was discovered that iu one district, 
the official Price Returns” had been 20 

per cent, in error for some years, in con- 
sequence of the grain-dealers having alter- 
ed the capacity of their measures. In the 
second case, a merchant at a seaport town sold 
a certain number of candies” of copper to a 
captain of a vessel, who found on re-weigh- 
ment for sale at Madras, that the weight was 
short. The seller was able to show that he 
sold by the candy where he resided, and if 
the dispute bad not been settled by an amica- 
ble arrangement, no official authoritj'' could 
have decided the question, inasmuch as the 
candy is so many seers, and the seer so many 
rupees, but what rupee uo one can tell : cer- 
tainly not the present one, which is some 
grains heavier than the rupees of the native 
mints, current when the weights were origi- 
nally established. In the third case, a long 
correspondence took place in the Military 
department, in consequence* of a dispute as 
to whether a regiment of sepoys had not over- } 
drawn their rations j it being asserted that 
the Seer-measure of the town where they were 
quartered, was too large. The Government re- 
quested the opinion of the Board of Revenue, 
but the only answer they could give, was that 
the native seer” differed in different places, 
at the option of the bazaar-men, and that as 
the Government in their proclamation had 
made no mention oj a Seer for use ''in govern- 
ment transactions,'* there was no official de- 
fiuition of siich a measure. In the fourth 
160 W 
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case, the Board of Revenue at Madras were 
informed that measures of capacity were iu 
use in the town, bearing the Qovernmetit 
stamp, and yet differing in capacity from the 
contents prescribed by the proclamation men- 
tioned above. These measures were examin- 
ed, and found to be 4 percent, in error, but 
the Stamping Department asserted that they 
were in accordance with an old standard iu 
their office, and the Governraeut declined even 
to prohibit their seal being affixed to measures 
openly at variance with their own proclama- 
tion. All these instances occurred within^ 
three or four years, and similar cases happen 
constantly, for want of some positive law on 
the subject, and the evil cannot be remedied 
by a mere proclamation, which is not binding. 

All government trar)sactions, accounts, tariffs, 
tfec., should be in terras of the new system, 
and in every purchase made by the public de- 
partments, their own standard weights and 
uieasures should be employed. This would 
supersede the attempts (always futile) to spe- 
cify on every occasion, in equivalent terms of 
the authorized standard, the ever varying and 
uncertain values of the native weights and 
measures. For general purposes/ and as a 
guide to the departmental (»fficors, tables of 
equalization should be prepared for each dis- 
trict, showing the average yesiilts of experi- 
ments made to determine the value of the lo- 
cal weights jvnd measures. Such tables though 
useful, wull not of course be conclusive in 
every case of purchase, inasmuch as weights 
and measures differ in ^different villages, and 
the tables can only give the result of the aver- 
age of the district. Such tables have been 
lately compiled in the presidency of Madras. 

The following memorandum by Mr. Bate, 
being an enclosure iu a letter from the Court 
of Jjirectors of the E. I. Company to the Go- 
vernment of Madras, dated 6th July 1829, 
on the occasion of forwarding standard weights 
and measures in accordance with Act 5t Geo. 
IV. c.Hp, 74. 
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TABti I. Thermometer. Table n. BBrometer. 
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•4920 
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•9840 
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Ex. Suppose the 
Bafoineter at 29*54 
O inches, {below 30®) 


Mr. Prinsep remarks that the system*^ of 
weights established in India by B^lation 
VII of 1833^ was founded on the same unit 
as the rupee of the equalized monetary sjstem 
of British India. This unit of the British 
Indian Ponderary system is Called the tola^ 
which weighs 180 grains English troy weight, 
and from it, upwards, are derived the heavy 
weights, viz : — Chattack, Ser, and Man or 
M&und ; and its subdivision^, the smaller or 
jeweller^s weights, called Masha, Bati, and 
Dhan. The following scheme compreheude 
both of these in one series 


S 

u 

ta 

a 

A?* 

Ph 

o 

cc 

Chhatak. 

Tola. 

Masha. 

1 

i 

A 

Q 

1 

8 

40 

640 

3,200 

38,400! 3,07,200 

12,28,800 


1 

5 

80 

400 

4,800 

38,400 

1,63,600 



1 

36 

SO 

960 

7,680 

30,720 




1 

5 

60 

480 

1.920 





J 

12 

96 

384 






1 

8 

32 



. 




1 

4 


The ** Man'* or Maund of 3,200 tolas, is 
that established by Regulation VII of 1833, 
and differs from the many weights of the same 
name throughout the country. 

Pangeri from panch, five, and ser, as its 


« o 


*5= 1*2300 
•04 = *0984 


1-3284 grains 
to bo deducted from the 
Gallon of 70,000' grains. 


If the Barometer is 
above 30 inches, the 
grains arc to be added. 

The following abstract, adapted to lbs. avoir, 
and to tola (or rupee) weights, has been pre- 
pared from the above : 


Temp, 

Grains of water 
in 100 cubic in.' 

1 

piff. in grains. 

L 

[ 

Avoir, lbs. 

Tolas. 

80« 

25203*6 


3-6005 

140-020 

8l« 

25200 ’6 

3*0 

3 6001 

140.-003 

82® 

25197*6 

31 

3-5996 

139-986 

83® 

25194*3 

3-2 

3-5992 

139-968 

84® 

25191-0 

3 3 

3-6988 

1.39-950 

85® 

26187-7 

3-3 

3-5983 

139-932 

86® 

24184-3 

3-4 

3-5978 

1.39-913 

87® 

25180-8 

3-5 

3-697S 

139-894 

88® 

25177-3 

3-5 

3-5968 

139-874 

89® 

25173 7 

3 6 

3-5963 

139-854 

90® 

"25170 0 

3-7 

3-5957 

139-834 

91® 

25166*2 

3*8 

3*5951 

139-812 

100® 

25129-0 

Tef 

3-5899 

139-600 


name denotes, is a five ser weight. 

A Ser is the commonest weight in use 
in the retail busines.s of the bazaars of India, 
and as it varies in quantity with the article 
sold, it has to be described as the Ser of so 
many tolas. The standard or bazaar Ser of 
Bengal being always 80 tolas. The Ser of 
salt is 82 tolas. 

Chhatak, from Ch*ho six, and tak marks, is 
the lowest denomination of the gross weights, 
and is commonly divided into halves and 
quarters (called in Bengali kachha), thus mark- 
ing the line between the two series, which are 
otherwise connected by the relation of the Set, 
ike., to the tola. 

The Tola is chiefly used in the weighing of 
the precious metals and coins. 

Masha, Rati and Dhan are weights used 
chiefly by native goldsmiths and jewellers. 
They are also employed in the native valua* 
tion by assay of the precious metals. 

The following table will show how far the 
Indian system of weights corresponds with 
the Troy weights of England, and with the 
« Systeme Metricale of France.” The coinci- 
dence of the former is perfect : and, iii fhelat^ 
ter, the masha nearly accords with the gnuoi- 
me and the ser with, the kilogramme, 
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BHtUli Indian 
Weights. 


One Man... 
OneSer ... 
One Chhatak 
One Tola... 
One Masha 
One Rati... 


English Troy I 

Weights. j 

lbs. oz. dwtS 

grs. 

100 0' 0 

0 

2 .6 0 

0 

0 1 17 

12 

0 0 7 

12 

0 0 0 

15 

0 0 0 

1*875 




French 

Weights. 

grammes 


WEIGHTS AND MEASUREi^. 

pagodas Mchi so that like the' set of Banjul is 
has the subdivision into 80 parts* In the 
Malabar system also used at Madras^ 2| palams 
(1 fanam) make a ser, and the tola occupies 


0 37320182 the place of the man ; it is equal to 23*192 lbs. 


933*005 The ser at Bombay is divided into 30 pa’is 
58*310 Qj. *72 tanks of 72 grains troy each. 

^0*972 i's now existing in Bombay, is 72 

0*122 grains. In Dharwar it is 50 grains, and in 
Ahmednuggur it is 268 grains, 
le con- Man. The man system follows the com^ 


0*972 : 

0*122 grams. 


the principal weights of Europe, etc., extracted 
from Kelly’s Cambist, p. 222 ; the weights in 
Troy grains have been converted into tolas 


The following scale will suffice ^or the con- Man. The man system follows the com' 
version of English Troy weights into those of mon scale, viz : 

India. 16 Chhatak = 1 ser. ' , 

__ _ ^ 

I* S'! 20 man =■ 1 

H * . g .2 I khandi or maiii. 

a I I seri. The use of a five ser weight also 

S. - universally prevails under the name of Panseri, 

1 12 240 5,760 32*000 dhari or visa. The dhari, from its name how- 

* 20 480 2*6666 etc. seems to be properly a measure, and ac- 

* *1 0 0055 etc cordingly, while in Malwa it is equal to 5 sers, 

in other places it is found of 4, 4|, 5j, 10, 11, 

The following are a few of the valuations for and 12 sers- , 

the principal weights of Europe, etc., extracted terms adholaor adheli, half;paoor 

from Kelly’s Cambist, p. 222 ; the weights in powah, quarter ; adhpao, half quarter, explain 
Troy grains have been converted into tolas themselves. 

bydividing them by 180. Liquid Measures. India does 

not, properly spccaking, possess dry or liquid 

*3 I J measures. Where these are employed, 

they depend upon, and in fact repre- 
momination. sent the ser or man weight, and the value of a 

*3 vessel of capacity rests solely on the weight 

^ contained in it. 'Hie mode in which this is ef- 

fected for the dry measures of the south and 

*• 1 r. west of India, is by taking an equal mixture 

Aleppo, Metical ... 0*405 7890*410 u .i • • i • j r ^ i 

Basra, Miscal 0*45o| 8000*000 principal grains, and forming a vessel 

Cairo, Rottolo ... 36*965 86*564 to hold a given weight thereof, so as to obtain 

Calicut, Miscal ... 0*383 8347*826 an average measure ; sometimes salt is includ- 

.. , '*• of amongst the ingredients. Trichinopoly is 

Constantinople, Chequee ... 27*538 116*199 .i i i. ® • • -j ^ 

Damascus, Ounce ... 2*600 1252*173 

Denmark, Mark ... 20*183 158 *.'>46 sold by weight. The markal (properly Marak- 

England, Pound ... 32*000 100*000 kal, from the Tamil) and para are the com- 

France, Kilogramme... 85*745 37*320 monest measures : the latter is known through- 

a™;, I5,«5 I„CM.ultoi.i.<«llrif.,rf„„d 

Italy, Florence and is used in measuring lime, etc., which is still 

Leghorn Libra 21*111 109*923 recorded however in the man weight. In its 

Mocha, ' ”• 1205*020 weights, Southern India retained, from the 

PeSi, DuTmu 0-839 3812I97 Metrology of the Hindus, most of the 

Portugal, Mark ... 19-675 162-642 aud terms properly hindu, J, pala ; 

Prussia, Mark ... 20*050 159*600 x i , , • , , Viharo • i / 

Rome, Libhra ... 29*077 110*049 ^ ^ Visa A bhara , 

RuMia, ••• 35*102 91*161 khari ; ajl^ (? khandi), ( I, baha. Through 

Spain, Mark ... 19*725 162*230 ^ v J U & 

Venice, Mark ... 20*452 156*457 out the Moghul empire on the contrary, the 

Vienna, Mark ... 24*072 132*933 ser and man were predominant. The word 

* man’ of Arabic or Hebrew origin is used 
At Madras the ^man* is assumed as equal throughout Persia and northern India, but it 
to 25 lbs. avoirdupois, and at Bombay the represents very different values in different 
more convenient equivalent of 28 lbs. or one places. Thus the man of Tabriz is only 6J lbs. 
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S .’'I 

CC 0) ^ 

*3 

Aleppo, 

Metical 

0*405 

Basra, 

Miscal 

0*450 

Cairo, 

Rottolo 

36*965 

Calicut, 

Miscal 

0*383 

China, 

Tael 

3*221 

Constantinople, Chequ ee 

27*538 

Damascus, 

Ounce 

2*600 

Denmark, 

Mark 

20*183 

England, 

Pound 

32*000 

France, 

Germany, 

Kilogramme... 

85*745 

Cologne Mark. 

20*044 

Holland, 

Mark 

21*100 

Italy, 

Florence and 


Leghorn Libra 

21*111 

Mocha, 

Vakia * ... 

2*655 

Pegu, 

Tical 

1*138 

Persia, 

Dkham 

0*839 

Portugal, 

Mark 

19*675 

Prussia, 

Mark 

20*050 

Rome, 

Libhra 

29*077 

Russia, 

Pound 

35*102 

Spain, 

Mark 

19*725 

V enice. 

Mark 

i 20*452 

Vienna, 

Mark 

24*072 

At Madras the *man* is 

assumed 


7890*410 

8000*000 


159*645 

151*658 


159*600 

110*049 

91*161 

162*230 


quarter owt. has been adopted for the etan- avoir., while that 
dard man. is 163J lbs. Thi 

The ser at Madras contains 8 palams of 10 pally as follows : 
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avoir., while that of Palloda in Ahmednuggur 
is 163J lbs. The Man of India varies princi- 
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AND MEASURES. 


Man of Bengal, containing 4fl sers, and 
averaging 80 lbs. avoir. 

„ Central India (Malwa, Ajmer &c. 

20 sere & = 40 ... 

„ „ Gujarat & Bombay 40 ... & = 28 ... 

„ „ Southern India = 25 ... 

There are, however, many other varieties of 
man, from fifteen to 64 seers in weight. 

By the British enactment of the 1st January 
1826^ one imperial measure was established 
as a substitute for the variable wine, oil and 
corn gallons of England, with iheir multiples 
and divisions. This imperial gallon was made 
to contain 10 lbs. avoirdupois weight of distill- 
ed water, weighed in air ai|the temperature of 
62° Fahr. the barometer standing at 30 inches. 
It has a capacity therefore of 277*274 cubic 
inches, and the following are a few useful de- 
rivatives from this unit : 


while the bushel bears the same proximity tb 
the man weight., 

The following is the scale of measures in 
use at Madrid; 

' Cub. In.* 

1 Olluk « 11-719 

8 Olluks « 1 Padi == 93*752 

8 Padis = 1 Markal =■- 0-750 = 27 lbs. 2o2. 

5 Markals » 1 Parra » 1 8 *750 2 dr. water. 

400 Paras = 1 Garce = 300*000 

Garce, Tkl. Garissa,\ Madras measure of 
400 paras. 

Olluk, Hind., a Madras measure of 11-719 
cubic inches. 

Padi, Tam., a Madras measure of 8 olluks. 

Tam., a Madras measure of 8 padis. 

Parra, Tel., a Madras measure of 5 mar- 
kals. 

Ceylon, • The dry measure of Ceylon is 
thus given in the Oriental Metrology : 


The gallon nearly corresponds with the 
panseri or dhari of the Indian corn measures, 


gallons. inch. 

4 Cutchundoos = 1 Ser = 0'‘24 *■ 4*35 dram. + 4*35 
4*8Sers = 1 Coornly =1*15 

2*5 Goornis = 1 Markal = 2*fi8 

2 Markals = I Parra = 5’76 = cube of 11*56 ins. 

d Parras = 1 Amonam ===46*08 = 5| bushes. 

8| Amouams = 1 Last = 432 =- quarters. 

Linear Meamres, 

liiswa from bis, Hind., twenty, is the twen- 
tieth part of a Beegha, and besides being a 
measure of land, is also used to signify the ex- 
tent of proprietary right in an estate. Each 
estatb or village is considered an integer of the 
Bee^h which is divided into imaginary Biswa 
and Biswansee, to show the right of any parti- 
cular party. Thus the holder of 5 Biswa is a 
holder to the extent of one-fourth of the entire 
village; precisely in the same way as the wl« 
was used amongst the Homans. Thus heres 
ex mmmuncia, heir to one twenty-fourth 
heres ex dodrante, heir to three-fourths • 
heres ex asse, sole proprietor. In the same 
manner, hes^ hessis, was used to express a hUwa : 
berar , — socius ex besse, and thus in sound and 
meaning, for of course there is no real connec- 
tion, there is a close resemblance betweep the 
words. Bes when it was thus applied as a 
Bub-division of the .ds, was the eighth part of 
a Jugerum or acre ; not, as is usually applied, 
two-thirds. 

Coss, Hind., is the itinerary measure of In- 
dia, of which the precise value has been much 
disputed, chiefly on account of the difficulties 
which attend the determination of the exact 
length of the gaz or yard. The Ayeeu-i-Ak- 
beree lays down distinctly that the coss con- 
sists of 100 cords (tunab), each cord of 50 
gaz ; also of 400 poles (ban), each of 12 J gaz 
either of which will give to the cuss the 
length of 5,000 gaz. The length of the coss, 
as ascertained from the average distances of 
the old coss minar or coss pillars, is sas 2 
miles, 4 furlongs, 158 yards. In different 
parts of India, however, these vary, and, iu 




Ittdia> the coss varies from about one* mile to 
three miles. 

The Guzeratee Cos8 is the grgftjiest distance 
at which the ordinary lowin^yva cow can be 
heard, which is determinedJpTbe 50 jnreeb 
or 15,000 gaz. This coil ^esem bios tlie 
Chinese lih^ i. e.» the distance ti^liich can be at- 
tained by a man’s voice, exerted on a plain 
surface, and in calm weather. Another, in 
Bengal, is estimated oy plucking a green leaf 
and walking with it till it dry. Another is 
measured by a hundred steps made by a 
woman carrying a jar of water on her head and 
a child in her anna. All these are very inde- 
finite standards. The same may be remarked 
of the Oriental meel, as well as the European 
mile and league. The two former evidently 
derive their name from the Roman milliare, 
and the difference of the value proves that the 
mere name was borrowed without reference to 
its etymological signification. According to 
the KamooSf the Oriental meel is a lax and 
vague measure, but it has been considered by 
Dr. Lee to be to the English one as 139 to 
112. The league also, from the German lugen, 
to see, and signifying the distance that can be 
readily seen by the eye on a plain surfiice, is 
as indefinite as a Guzeratee gao and a Bengal 
or Dhuppea coss. Goss is an Indian word : 
the equivalent in Persian is kuroh, the^same 
as the Sanscrit word kroaa, of which four go 
to the yegan^ about the precise value of which 
different opinions are held, four English miles 
according to Bopp ; 4J, 5 and 9 miles accord- 
ing to Professor Wilson ; but according to the 
drstanoes in Fi Hian’a route, the yojan in his 
time was equal to seven English miles, and 
this agrees much better with what we find the 
yojan to bo ;wben we resolve it into its com- 
ponent parts. 

8 Barl^ corns =»= 1 fioger 

24 = I Bond 

1000 = 1 Kroaa 

• 4=1 Yojan 

and estimating the finger’s breadth at eight 
barley-corns, this makes the yojan equal to 
six miles, one hundred and six yards, and two 


length ancPbreadtb^l niranga of arable land* 
Natives of India in speaking of the hafk or 
cubic, allude to the natural human measure 
of 18 inches, more or less, and it is practi- 
cally used in measuring off cloths, ribbons, 
&c., and in taking the draft of water of a boat. 
In maiiy places also, in Bengal and in South- 
ern India, the English cubit has been adopted 
as of the same value as the native measure. 

In Biirmah, the people seemingly use a line- 
al measure of this name, consisting of the 
natural cubit plus a hand breadth, which 
would be about twenty inches. 

Dhonchat four and a half, is a word in use 
with the surveying aineens of India, when 
reducing their linear meiisurements to bigh’- 
has ; the other words used by them in frac- 
tional multiplication are, 

Deorha 14 Poncha 54 

Dhuma 24 Khoncha 6| 

Iloiita 34 Sutoncha 74 

Bhoocha 4 1 

The size of the fields rarely require the 
ameetis to go beyond this. 

Ill Madras, Sir Thomas Mhnro established 
a measure (called a ground or mani) of 60 X 
40 or 2,400 square feet, of whicli 24 make a 
kani - 57,600 square feet. =6,400 square yards, 
or exactly equal to four Bengal bighas. 

The Madras kani is to the English acre as 
I to 1 3223, or as 121 to 160 nearly. 

In Chingleput, t^ie adi or Malabar foot is 
used which is 10*46 inches : 24 adi=zl kali, 
and 100 square kali =1 kani or nearly an 
Eiiglisli acre. 'The common kali however is 
26 adis or 22§ feet, which makes the kani = 
1 acre, 28| perches. 

Giiz, or yard. The Ilahee guz of Akbar is 
assumed by the British Government of India 
to have been 33 inches. The value of this 
measure varies in different parts of India. In 
most places the English yard of 36 inches is 
understood and will doubtless soon supersede 
all other values ; but the term yaz is one of 
raahomedan introduction. 

The Akbari gaz for cloth measure = 46 fin- 


feet. gers == 34 J English inches. 

In the Linear Systems of India, the Tlie Ilahi gaz, established by Akbar as the 
basisof all is the same, the cubit orhumanfore- sole standard measure of the empire =40 fin- 
arm; and this unit is found in Oriental countries gers = 30| English intlies. 
as well as in the West, divided into two spans The Akbari beegha, of 3600 square gaz, = 
and 24 fingers’ breadths. Thus under the 2600 square yarda=: 0*538, or somewhat more 
Hindu princes, the bat’h fin Sanscrit basta) than half an acre, on the above estimation, 
was equal to two vi^esti or spans, and to 24 The Ilahi gaz of Akbar was intended to su- 
angul (angula). The angul, finger, is divided persede the multiplicity of measures in use in 
into 8 jau (Sanscrit yava) or barley-corns. 4 the 1 6th century ; and in a great degree it still 
haPli or cubits = 1 danda or staff: 2000 maintains its position in the upper provinces 
danda make 1 krosa or kos, which by this of India. In general, however, different mea- 
estimation should be 4000 yards English or sures are employed in each trade, * and the 
2} miles. The Lilavati states that 10 hat’h cloth merchant in particular has a distinct gaz 
make one bans or bamboo, and 20 bans in of his own. . 
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"WBWHTS AND MBASUBBS. ^ . WBttESLET. 

Jv,nA, P<B8iAN, is « meason^ chnin oi have, for'tbe largest measore, what tiii<y;term 
rope. -Before Akbar’a time it was a rope, but a jong, which, literally, signifies a ship, and 
he directed it should be made of bamboo with this divided into halves called kikili. or a leg, 
iron joints, as the rope was subject to the in* and into foijtliis called ban, which means a 
fluence of the weather European surveyors shoulder, A^^er admeasurement of land 
use a chain. A Jiireeb contains 60 Guz, or 20 goes under the. name of the chacha, of which 
Gut’ha, and in the standard measurement of gawe-ning-woOg is the synonym, the Brat word 
the upper provinces of India, is equal to 5 siiifnifying ‘‘count’' or “ census,” and the last 
chains of 11 yards, each chain being equal to “ a man’s work,” that is, the quantity of irri- 
4 Gut’ha. A square of one jiireeb is a bhig’* gated land that a family of i)easantry can till, 
ha. Till the new system of survey was cstab- This last tertn is of the same nature as the Eng- 
lished, it was usual to measure lands pay- lish “ plough land.” The business-like Chi- 
^ ing revenue to Government with only 18 nese have introduced their own well defined 
knots of the jiireeb, which was effected by weights, although under native names. Thus 
bringing two knots over the shoulder of the we have the tail or weight of 23 drams avoirs 
measurer to his waist Rent-free land was diipoia, the kati consisting of 16 tail, and the 
measured wdth the entire Jureeb of 20 knots, piknul, which literally signifies a man’s load 
A Jureeb in Hebrew and Arabic signified or burden, composed of lUO kati or 13S| 
originally only a measure of capacHy, equal pounds avoirdupois. The weights and mea- 
to 4 Qufeez, or 384 Mud (Latin modms)^ and suresof the Malays, with their denominations, 
ill course of time came to signify the portion have not only extended over the whole Malay 
of land which required as much to sow it Archipelago, but are also prevalent in the 
as a Jureeb would contain. The Pat*ha and Philippines. In the settlements of European 
Nalee of Qarbwal and Kumaon have a siini- nations the weights and measures of the 
lar origin. ’ natives have been fixed with precision. The 

At the cession of the Parnatic, besides the Chinese have comniunicated their weights to 
Chittoor Pollams in N. Aroot, there were the all the adjacent countries : a pekul is equal to 
two large zemiudaries of Calastry and Cavet- 133J lbs. avoirdupois, and four lbs. being 
naggur, the latter also known as Bom Rauze’s equid to 3 catties ; 100 catti make a pikul. 

country. Througbout the latter country (Bom ,0 CMh = 1 candario. 16 Tail .= l catti. 

Rauze’s) the foot of the village god of Nana lo CaLdarin = l mace. loO Catty =* 1 pikul. 

veram was always taken as the unit of Land Mace = 1 tail. 

^leasurement of which 64 1 Goontah Craiofurd^Dict.pAiQ.?rinsep'&Tahk8'ih(!ihQ2, 

100 Goontah iu Poongec. 1 „ i p. , Kelly's Camhut Jet vis' Metrology. Mr, W.H, 

12 or 16 in Nungee. J ^wiiee. Bayley in A’o. 4 New Series of Madras Jour- 

Raj pootana Grain Measure— , nal of Science for July to September 1867. 

75 pounds = 1 seer. Do. do. on the Ldnd-measures of the MadroLS 

43 seers ~ 1 maund. ^Wesidency. Mr. C. K. Cover. 

12 maunds == 1 mauni, WEIN.GER.VVine. WeingeistjGKR.AlcohoL 

100 niaunia = 1 manassa, WEIN-GUNGA, or Pranheta, a tributary 

Archipelago. The original measures of the .o the Godavery, rises in the Mahadeo mQun.r 
Malaya and Javanese were evidently by capa- tains in lat. 22® 25', Ion. 79® 8' E., runs 80 
city (takar) and not by weight, for which there miles S., then 100 miles intn the Godavery 
are no words in their language except such fter a length of 439 miles. It receives the 
as signify heaviness or balance. The lowest Pench Nuddee, 150 miles, Kunhan Nuddee 
denomination for a measure of capacity among 130 miles. About 21,000 sq. in. drained ex* 
the Malaya goes under the name of chupuk, elusive of Payneguiiga and Wurda. Theele- 
most probably taken from the shell of the vation at Bundara, in lat. 21® 12' is 872 ft 
cocoanut or the joint of the bamboo. Of above the sea. 
this, 4 make a gantang, and 800 of the last a WEIRAUCH. Gkr. Olibanum. 

kbyan. These are native words the literal WE ISSER-ARSENIK. Gee. White Arsenic, 

meanings of which are not known. The WEITZEN, Gkr. Wheat, 

measures of length, as with other people, are WE-KURUNDU. Singh. Cinnamon, 

taken from the members or parts of thehu- WELAITI-KOILA. Guz. Coal, 

man body, as finger-length, span, foot, pace, WKLAITI-SONA. Guz. Pinclibeck. 

fathom, with the length from the foot of one WELD SEED OIL. Oil of Reseda luteola) ' 
Hide to the tip of the outstretched hand on WELIYANNA. Singh. AiiUoidiyllum 
the opposite one. Superficial or land mea zeyhniicum. See Ceylon, 
sure is still more rude. Thus the Javanese WEL-KAPPITEY. Singh. Croton aro- 
in referefice to their irrigated laud, the only maticnm, Liun, • 
description ou which they set a special value, WELLESLEY, Marquis, a Gavernor Ge- 
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vrttts. 


WEE. 


neriil of India at the beginning of the 19tb 
century. 

WELLESLEY, Sin Aethuk, afterwards^ 
Bake of Wellington. In liis eeJSer commands, 
Colonel Wellesley fought Serin gapatam, 

Ahmednuggur, surrendec^of, Ilth Aug. 1803, 
Assaye, battle of, 23rd Sept. 1803, 

Berhampore surrendered 1 6tli Oct, '1803. 
Ahmednuggur city was taken by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley on the 11th August 1803, and im- 
mediately afterwards he received the surren- 
der of the fortress, long regarded as the key of 
the Dekhan. 

WELLESLEY PBO VINCE, in the Malay 
peninsula, has remains of hindoo temples and 
mounds of shell-fish liave been discovered. 

WELLIA TaGERA. Maleal. Cassia 
glauca, Ztnn. 

WELLIAPANNA - KALENGU. Hort. 
Mal. Polypodium taxifolium. 

WELLI EL A. Maleal. Colocasia nym- 
phseafolia, Jioxb. 

WELLMI, also Olinde. Singh. Liquorice 
root. 

WELL-MUDUTTA. Singh. Madder. 

WELLS. The real use of wells is to furnish 
supplies of water, but in the alluvial lands of 
India and in the beds of rivers, wells are 
frequently sunk by means of earthenware 
or iron rings, wliich are placed one over the 
other, and the inside earth or sand being scoop- 
ed out, the rings sink down. These ate called 
pot wells, and in Bangalore, cost about five 
rupees for a well eighteen feet deep ; in Madras 
town, a pot well can be sunk at the rate of a 
rupee a foot. In the Knjputanah desert, water 
is only come to at depths up to 700 feet. But 
in the granitic tracts of India, the depth of 
wells ranges from 12 to 40 feet, according to 
the swell of the ground.Tlie importance of wells 
in an arid tropical country cannot be exaggera- 
ted, and the fame which is acquired by sinkers 
of wells has aii illustration in Jolin iv. 6, where 
the well of Jacob sunk three thousand years 
before was still distinguished. Even yet, among 
the hindoo people, to sink awelbor form a water 
reservoir or tank, isdeemedaii act of merit. In 


their contents poured out into a trough, which 
is ready to receive them, and which leads to 
the water-course of the fields to be irrigated. 
Wells are often sunk in the alluvial soils of 
India as foundations for architectural struc- 
tures. 

In the Persian method of cooling wells, 
the well is covered in with beams, mats, 
and earth, and thatch is built over it to shield 
the water from the sun. The well, having 
been filled during the cold weather, may be 
opened in May, and the water remains 
as cool to the taste as ordinary ice water 
throughout the hot season. The water may 
be purified by being withdrawn into an earth- ' 
en reservoir adjoining the well, and allowed 
to flow back. Ali Ivaza Khan, a Kuzzilba- 
shee, was the first to introduce these wells in- 
to the Punjab. Two may be seen at Lahore j 
one near the Lohari gate, the other in the 
Sultan Serai. There are also two in the town 
of Umritsur and one at Peshawur. The 
people crowd to those wells during the hot 
seavson as to a fair. The ordinary * mode of 
raising water in India is by the Land, but in 
the south of the peninsula of India, thepecot- 
tah is used. It is a lever balanced on a pole, 
from one end of which falls a bamboo with an 
iron pot, and a man walks from one end of the 
lever to another to raise and depress the res- 
pective end8,^Powellj Hand Book, Ecom, 
Prod, Punjab, p. 207. 

WELLSTED. Lieut. J., an officer in 
tlie Indian Navy. Author (London 1838) of 
Memoirs on the Southern Coast of Arabia. 
Memoir on the Island of Socotra, in Lond. 
Geo. Trans, vol. v. 129. Vindication of the 
Accuracy of Bruce, Ibid vii. 402. Journey 
in various directions through Oman, in Bom. 
Geo. Trans. 1836 — 1 83 S ; Bombay, reprint 
vol. i. Ill — Dr. Buist 

WELNA. Pol. Wool. 

WENI WMLA. Singh. Cisaampelos parei- 

ra, Li7in. 

WEPPA. Maleal. Azadirachta Indies, Ad. 
Ju88y W. A. 


the Panjab, pucka wells are usually worked by WER. Hind. The bindi word ** wer” 
the **hartji” or Persian wheel. A broad edged designates a feud, and in it we have a striking 
lantern wheel whose axis lies horizontally over coincidence in terms : wer is * a feud’, wei*ee 
the centre of the well’s mouth, carries, on its * a foe,’, The Saxon t^rm for the composition 
broad edge, a long belt of moonj rope made of a feud, is wergeldt. In some of the Rajput 
like a rope ladder, the ends^of which joined states the initial vowel is hard, and pronoun- 
in an endless band reach below the surface of ced “ ber.” In Rajasthan, ber is more oom- 
the water. To this, at every step of the rope mon than wer, but throughout the south-west 
ladder, an earthen pot called tind is fixed, wer only is used. In these we have the origin 
As the wheel revolves, the large rope belt de- of the Saxon word war, the Scotch weir, and 
scends into the water with its pots, the pots the French guer or guerr. The Rajpoot 
become filled with water, and are drawn up : wergeldt is land, or a daughter to wife. It 
as they reach the top of tju wheel, they are, seems to be the word found iii many tongues, 
by the revolution of the wheel, inverted, and the Sanscrit vri, the Greek apm, npm, war, 
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WESTfiBN TUBNOULBB. 

wehr» vir or virtus, indicating strength or pro- 
tection» manly pow6r.*^2V)(£’e RajiUhanf vol, 

IP.18L 

WERDIL. Hind. Acacia cinerea^ 
W£KN, a wood of Java used for furniture, 
of a brown colour, of a close substance and 
light, abundant in some districts. 

WES HA. Hind. Abies Smithiana. 
WESSELS EYLANDT. Dut. Adi Island. 
WEST ARIANS. See India. 
WESTSRGAARD. N. L., Professor of 
Indo-Persic languages in the University of 
Copenhagen, wrote Account of Caves near 
Carli, in Bora. As. Trans. 1842, vol. i. 248. 
Letter respecting the Qabrs, in Lond. As. 
Trans, vol. xiii. 349. Radices Linguae San- 
scrltse, Bonn, 1841. Sanskrit reading book, 
Copenhagen. On the ancient Persian cunei- 
form inscriptions, Zeit. fur die k. des Morgen- 
landes, 1845. Decipherment of the second 
Achsemenian arrow-headed writing, Mem. 
des Antiquaires du Nord, Copenhagen 1844. 
Zendavesta, with English translation, gram- 
mar and dictionary. — Br, Buist^s GataL 
WESTERN COAST of India includes the 
two Koukan, Cauara, Travancore, Cochin, and 
Malabar, and comprises a strip of land of 
various width lying between the sea on the 
western side of India, and the range of West- 
ern Ghauts, which it includes. It is mostly 
undulating or hilly, almost everywhere cover- 
ed with jungle of every description, from low 
bushes to the most' lofty forest trees : most of 
the roads are lined with splendid avenues of 
baniau, cashew, and various other fine trees. 
The climate is moist and comparatively cool. 

WESTERN GHAT. Ghat is a term em- 
ployed in India to designate a ferry or landing 
place on a river ; a range of hills, or the scar- 
ped wall of a table-land ; or the defile or pass 
leading through or down such. The W estern 
ghat is the range of mountains which extend 
from the valley of the Taptee to the gap of 
Palghat, about 800 miles, and then, after an 
interruption, to Cape Comorin. The coast line 
from the sea to their base is generally flat and 
low with occasional spurs or solitary hills, 
but the ghats rise abruptly ftlmost scarped to 
an average height of 3000 feet, but Purunder 
is 4472, and Mahabaleshwara 4700,Matheran, 
a projecting spur, about 3500. The Eastern 
Ghats extend from Orissa to Coimbatore along 
the eastern side of the peninsula of Indiai at 
distances of 50 to 150 miles from the Bay of 
Bengal. They are steep and well clothed with 
forests. The country lying between them and 
the sea is lovr, scarcely rising 100 feet above 
the sea. See Gbati Qhatiya* 

WESTERN BAOTBIA. See Kabu), Kelat, 
Shajafa, Eutefa or Catch. 

WESTERN TURNOULBE. See Khyber. 
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WHALES. 

WESt INDIA SORREL. Hibiscus sab- 
dariffa. 

WEST INDIA YAM. Dioscuri alata. 

WEST INDISCHE ANAKARDEN. Gee. 
Cashew nut. Anacardium occidentalei 

WETILLA. — t Colocasia nymphenia. 

WET-EHYOE-PA-NAL Burm. Sea Hun- 
oebra. 

WETTER, a high island 47 miles long, in 
the Strait of Timor. 

WETTHADIPO. See Topes. 

WET-THEET-KYA. Burm. Castanea tri- 
buloides. 

WETYOR. Hind. Juniperua communis* 

WEWA. See Karen. 

WEWE. See India. 

WFEHEH. Arab. Rennet. 

WHALEBONE. An elastic substance ob- 
tained from the upper jaws of the whale, 
which vary in size from three to twelve feet 
in length, and the breadth of the largest, at 
the thick end, is above a foot. — Faulkner, 

WHALE BONE WHALE. Baliena myg- 
ticetus. 

WHALES, 

r, CuiN. I Ki-tian, Chin. 

are mammals which live in the ocean. They 
are included in the order Cetacea, and family 
Balscnidse. They are the largest of exist* 
ing animals, and furnish whalebone, sper- 
maceti and oil. They are classed as Wh^es, 
the genus Balaena ; Finners of the genera 
Megaptera and Physalis, Sperm whales of the 
genera Catodou and Beluga, species of the 
whale genera occur in the Arabian Sea, Bay 
of Bengal, Indian Ocean and Pacifle OceaDi 
and occasionally float on shore. Whales 
of several varieties abound in those parts 
of the ocean lying between the Bonins 
and the coast of Asia, and are in great num- 
bers in the neighbourhood of Japan. So 
large a creature could not escape obser- 
vation, and the Greek sailors who accompani- 
ed Nearchus in his navigation of the Arabi- 
an Sea, were terrified by the appearance of 
whales (KercDa, Arian. Hist. Ind. cap. 30). 
The whalebone whale is said never to venture 
beyond, the limits of the Arctic seas. A whale 
was stranded on the Chittagong coast Jn 
August 1842, which measured ninety fe^ 
in length and forty-two in diameter, and an* * 
other oa the coast of Aracan in 1851, whish 
was eighty-four feet long. 

(AlWliales. 

(a.) Balaena mysticetus. The Right Whale. 
B. Qraonlandica. Limeeus ‘ B. Rondeletii. Willughby^ 
B. vulgaris. Btieson, 

Bight whale. Eno. rorA Noidkapperwhale. 
Whale bone whale* „ „ Rord caper whale. 

Greenland whale, „ var* Bock nosed whale. 
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WHAIB8. 


WHALIftS. 


V According to Lesson, iniubitsall the fleas 
of the globe. A - 

(6.) Bdlosna marginaia. Gray, the west- 
ern Australasian ^hale, has very long and 
slender baleen, ^rith a rather broad black edge 
on the outer or straight side. 

(c.) Balcena australis, Des Moulins. 

B. antartica, lesson. 

Right Tvhale of South Common black whale of 
Sea whalers. Sir James Ross. 

Southern whale bone 
whale ef Nunn. 

Inhabits the South Seas, and multitudes 
were seen by Sir James Rosa in very high 
latitudes. It is of a uniform black coloigr. 

(d.) Balcena daponica. The japan whale, 
is an inhabitant of the coasts of Japan, which 
it visits periodically. Its head is covered with 
barnacles. 

(e.) Baloena antarika, 

B. aotipodaram, Gfay, 

New Zealand whale. I Tuku Peru of New Zea* 
I land. 

Inhabits the New Zealand ocean. 

(B) Finners. 

{f!) Megaptera Kuzira, The Kuzira. It in- 
habits the Japanese seas. 

(y.) Fhysalis Iwasi. The Japan Finner. 
It is very rare. In 1760 one, 25 feet long, 
was cast ashore at Kii. 

(h.) Fhysalis antarticus, Gray, Inhabits 
the New Zealand seas. 

(f.) Fhysalis Braziliensis. Bahia Finner 


Kud suri,jA:B .9 is caught frequently about 
Japan, but particularly in the Sea Khumano i 
which washes the southern coasts of the 
great Island Nipon, as also about the islands 
Tsussima and Goto, and upon the ooasts of 
Omura and Nomo. 

3ebio, Jap., is the chief, and indeed the 
largest of the whale kind. It affords most train 
oil, and its flesh is very good and wholesome, 
BO far that fishermen and the common people 
attribute their good state of health amidst all 
the injuries of cold and weather to which 
they are continually exposed, chiefly to their • 
eating this flesh. 

Awo Sangiy commonly Kokad-sura, that is, 
small whale, is gray or ash-colored, smaller 
than the Sebio, from which it also differs 
something in shape. 

Nagass, Jap., is commonly 20 to 30 
fathoms long, and has this particular, that it 
can stay under water for two or three hours, 
during which time it can travel a vast way, 
whereas other whales must continually come 
np to the surface of the water for fresh sup- 
plies of air. 

Sotoohad-sura, Jap., that is, the whale of 
blind people, so called from the figure of a 
Bijwu, a sort of lute, which blind people in 
Japan use to play upon, which is said to be 
naturally represented on its back. It is not 
a very large sort, end seldom exceeds ten fa- 
thoms in length. It is caught frequently 


was brought from Bahia. 

(;.) Fhysalis Australis, 


about Japan, but the flesh is reckoned un. 
southern wholesome food, being as they say too hot, 


Finner, inhabits the seas of the Falkland and occasioning coughs, fevers, eruptions on 


islands. 

(C) Sperm Whales : Physeteridm. 
((.) Catodon macrocephalus. 


Pbyseter macrocephalus, Catodon triimpo,^erraf<i it will never buy it. 


the skin, and sometimes small-pox. It is 
brought to market with other fish, and sold 
for the flesh of the sebio, but those who know 


^ Lian. « , , macrocephalus, MaJco, Jap., never exceeds three or four fa- 

Northern Sperm whit ttom in length. This same name is given 
its principal food are the sepiad® or cuttle 

fish, but it swallows small fishes. frequently upon the eastern coasts 

(^.) Calodon Colneti. The Mexican sperm- coasts of Kij nok- . 

whale is an inhabitant of the North l^cific. Ambergris is found m the 

the South Seas, and the equatorial oceans. '"tectines of this whale. 'Ihe head yields a 
(ut.) Catodon polycyphus. quantity of train-oil ^ ^ ' 

South Sea Sperm whale. I Sperm whale. Iwasdsura, JAP., that is, Sardin’s Later, 

Cachalot.^ | has a tail and fins like common fish. Kmmp- 

Inhabits the southern ocean. fer saw this sort when he went up to court, 

(n.) Catodon Kogia, Gray. Taken near the between Caminoeki and Simmoseki, and 
Cape of Good Hope. It has a short head, and took it to be that which the Dutch call 


is flupposed to be the young of 0. polycyphus. 
{o) Catodon AusiralUy a sperm whale of the 


Noord Caper. 

Of all these several kinds of Japanese 


ocean near Australia, Jt is about 35 ft. long, whales, nothing is thrown away as useless, ex- 
(p.) Beluga Kinffii, has been taken off the cepting only the large shoulder bone. The skin, 
coasts of Australia where it represents the which is black in most kinds, tbe flesh, which 
white whale, B. catodon, Catodon macroce- is red and looks like beef, the intestines, 
phalus. which from their remarkable length are call- 

The following kinds of whales occur at Ja- ed Feakfirs, that is, an hundred* fathoms 

long, and all the inward parts, are eaten pic* 



,WHALBS. WHAMPOA. ^ 

]dd,boiled, roasted, or fried. The fai; or blob- eryatalised in brilliant white masees. Pure 
ber is boiled into train-oil, and even the sedi- epermaoeti b white, tasteless^ inodorcws, oxys- 
ments of the seoond boiling are eaten. The taline, insoluble in wa^r, slightly soluble in 
bones, such as are of a oartilagino, ns substance, boiling alcohol ; it forms a soap with potash, 
are boiled when fresh, and cut,' or scraped, ^t is composed of carbon 81*66, hydrogen 
cleaned and dried for the use of the kitchen. 2*86, oxygen 6*47. Spermaceti was puce 
Several little things are made of the jaw-bones, much used internally as a demulcent and 
fins aud other bones, which are of a more . emollient, especially in troublesome catarrlui 
solid substance, and particularly their fine ' md dysentery. It is at present employed 
steel-yards for weighing gold and silver are mlely as an external application, being an 
made of them, and have borrowed their name ingredient in numerous cerates and oint- 
from them. meots. Mr. Beale gives eighty-four feet as the 

The Cachalot, Physeter macrocepbalus, is length of a sperm whale of the largest size, 

* the sperm whale ; the male ranges in length and its diameter twelve or fourteen feet. Of 
from 38 to 76 feet, and is about 60 feet in the ^hia huge mass, the head occupies about one- 
average, but the female does not exceed 30 or 35 ihird of the entire length, with a thickness 
feet. The cachalot is without symmetry, of a little inferior to that of the body, while, as 
prevailing dullblack colour, occasionally mark- this thickness is equal throughout, the front 
ed with white, especially on the abdomen and >f the head terminating abruptly, as If ah 
tail. They propel themselves round by strik- immense solid block had been sawn off, this 
ingand pulling against the water with theflash- part of the animal bears no small resemblance 
es of their tails. The lower jaw is diminutive^ to an immense box. The appearance of. a 
slender, and in form not unlike the mandible whale when disturbed, and going what seamen 
of a bird ; the teeth of the upper jaw, wholly call “ head-out,” with his vast bluff bead pro- 
ivory, in aged males are of great solidity, and jected every few seconds out of water, has a 
weigh from two to four lbs. each. It spouts most extraordinary appearance, 
a thick watery mist from its nostrils at inter- Beluga Catodon, of Pallas^ also placed by 
vala of ten or fifteen minutes. Its valuable Cray, Gerard, Lesson and Lacepede as of the 
fat or sperm is chiefly situated in the head, genera Physeter, Delphinus, Delphinapturusi 
It is a solid mass of soft yellow oily fat, weigh- and Catodon, is one of the Delphinld®, found 
ing betweeu two or three tons, in a hollow of in the North Pacific, North Atlantic and 
the head, bared on the upper jaw, and form- Arctic Oceans. 

ing the front and lower part of the snout. The Globiocephalus Indicus, Blyth, the Casing 
cavity, called caw, is situated to the right aud whale, is closely affined to the European Ql. 
beneath the spouting canal, and corresponds deductor, but differs externally in being whol- 
to nearly the entire length of that tube. It is ly of a black colour. Its inter-maxillaries are 
filled with a very delicate well of cellular tis shorter ; the teeth fewer and larger, numbor- 
Bue, containing in large cells a limpid and oilj ing 6 or 7 above, 7 or 8 below, on each side : 
fluid, which is liberated on the slightest force, the upper view of the maxillaries differs con- 
The q uantity, chiefly spermaceti, contained ir siderably in contour, being broader and less 
this singular receptacle, is often very con- elongated in the Indian species ; and there 
siderable, and nearly 500 gallons have beer are other discrepancies which are lass marked, 
obtained from the case of one whale. It has Globiocephalus Rissii. ;Che Yellow Sea af- 
been noticed in the Mediterranean, and a fords this species of Cowfish or round head- 
stray individual in the Thames. Cetaceum ed cachalot, which the Japanese capture. 
LATiN,the Spermaceti, is a concrete, fatty sub Other species of whale resort to the waters 
stance, found in several parts of the body east of Manchuria. 

of the great-headed cachalot whale, the Cata- Seals have been observed on the coasts of 
don macrocepbalus, but the hea,d is the chief Liantung, but nothing is known of their spe- 
repository of this secretion, especially a cavity cies or habits.— Middle Kingdom, 
in the upperjaw, in which it exists mixed with p. 258. Tenntni Sket. Nat History of Ceylon. 
oil. The spermaceti whale occurs iu the p* American Expedition to Japaut 
Pacific, Indian, and Chinese seas. The liquid Captain Sparkes in Beng,^ As, Soc. Joum.. 
first drawn from the head of the animal is a No. 4. 1852, p. 68. Ouseley*s Travelst voL i.p: 
mixture of spermaceti and sperm oil; from 160, 230, 231. Arrian Hist, Ind. cap, 30. 
this the solid matter is separated by filtration Kcempfsr History of Japan, voVi. pp. 133> 
through bags, and subsequent compression. 134. Hartwig, 0'ShaugJmessy, p, 687. Ooside 
After this it is melted in water, skimmed, and Natural History, p • 1 15, 6, 7. Smith, p. 230. 
re-melted with a little potash water, to removjs WH AMPEE. Chin. Cookia punctata, Be^ 

the last traces of the oil ; lastly, it is permit- WHAMPOA, a town built on Bankshal 

ted to concrete slowly, during which it is island) in the Canton rivet. Two high iiluidi 
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1^ Eawpwal eoattoidif ttfllad IkaiW'nid largdyia Bfnviali j iMik 2fr. U^i kcdseyw 

falmd*, torn Whattpo* ttH&dW m aeen it under ootture in Tana^m.Fr»- ^ 
lit 2d*’61'N. ijnces, although €omims8ioner Darand ^ 

* WHANGHXE. Malit. jAPAK.,ar namede* an attempt to introdaoe it. No doubt, ou the 
rived from the Ohinese wang, yellow, and hee, Karen mountains, the cultivator would reap 
root, a species of cane exported fromehina.The an ample harvest. In India there are several 
Whangee cane has pale, hard bark and flexi- species and varieties of wheat, viz ; 
ble stem, with intervals of about an inch and Tr. vulgare, var. bybernum, or winter wheat, 

a half or two inches, and a nhmber of little „ „ „ aestivum, or spring wheat, 

holes at the knots. These smdl canes, with „ compositum, Ilgyptian wheat, 

short internodes, are imported from China in- „ spelta, Bere or spelt, much cultivated 

to England as walking sticks. Liverpool re- in France, 

ceivedin » monococcum, remarkable for its single , 

1851.. . 1,300 canes, I 1853. ..6, 000 canes. row of grain. 

1852.. .11.000 „ 1 1854. ..4, 000 „ That which is chiefly cultivated in England 

—Stman* Simmondi Diet. See Calamus. is the Triticum vulgare ; of this there are two 

WHEAT. varieties — T. aestivum, or summer wheat, 

Binteh, Ar. Gehun, Hind, and T. hybernum, or winter wheat : the for- 

Chin. Grano, Formento, It. j8 sown in the spring, and the latter in the 
3Uu-meb, „ G^dum,Trigo, autumn : of these varieties, again, there are 

Hwiae** Dak. Gundum, Pbm- several different modifications. On account 

Tarw,’ But. Pszenica, Pol. of the early cultivation of many of the 

Froment, Bled, Ble, Fr. Trigo, Port, kinds of wheat as articles of diet, it is im- 

Weitsen, Qer. Pecheniz, possible to tell where the most common species 

Own,’ Gc”; G^dumW, Tam! are really indigenous. All the species of Triti- 

Ehittah, Hbb. Godumalu, Tel. cum are, however, found most abundantly in 

The geographical range of the wheat region temperate climates, and there take the place 
in the eastern continent and Australia, lies of the food used in the hotter parts of the 
principally between the 30 th and 60th paraj- world* Wheat is in northern climates what 
lels of north latitude, and the 30th and 40th rice and maize are in warmer ones. In India, 
riegrees south, being chiefly confined to France, wheat of all kinds is the growth of the rabi or 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Sicily, Greece, Turkey, spring harvest. The number of varieties in 
'Bussia, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Poland, tho Panjab is not in reality very great, though 
Prussia, Netherlands, Belgium, Great Britain, considerable difference of nomenclature exists. 
Ireland, Northern and Southern Africa, Tar- Wheat is sown in the months of Kartak and 
tary, India, China, Australia, Van Diemen's first half of Maghar, for the rabi harvest, and 
Land, and Japan. Along the Atlantic por> is cut in Baisakh (April.) Wheat is often sown 
tions of the western continent, it embraces mixed with barley ; this is called goji in the 
the tract lying between the 30th and 50th Punjab, and trikala in Cis-Sutlej States, or 
parallels, and in the country westward of the with gram, Cicer arietinum, and then called 
Bocky Mountains, one or two more degrees bhera ; or the red and white varieties are 
further north. Along the west coast of South sown together under the name of jogyan. The 
America, as well as in situations within the principal diflerence observable in Panjab 
torrid zone, sufficiently elevated above the wheats, is that some are bearded and some are 
.level of the sea, and properly irrigated by na- awnless ; there are two sorts of the bearded 
tottal or artificial means, abundant crops are wheat, one with a dark colored beard, the other 
often produced. Wheat has, from time im- with a light yellow beard, 
memorial, been a staple crop in the plains Dr. Boyle bad not seen wheat higher than 
of Northern India, and especially in the 8,000 feet, but Gerard speaks of wheat at 
jPunjab, The climate and soil are well fitted 10,000, and Captain Webb of wheat at 12,000, 

{or this cereal, but owing to defects and care- on the southern slope of the Himalaya. The 
lessness in the agriculture and harvesting, the extreme limit is given at 13,000 to 15^000 
crops, though excellent, fall short of what feet. Wheat grows to a height of 13,000 
most corn-growing countries produce. Fur- feet at Lara and La^ng, above Dangk-kar 
tticrf— owing to foul boats and granaries, and in the Spiti valley. In the valley of the 
la the moist heat of the months immediately Indns, it appears at Ugshe and Ghimra, at 
stieceediDg harvest, the Imlian.wheat reaches 11,000 to 12,000 feet. A wheat, oalied 
Eogland inastate toodirtyand weevelled for Daud khani, with a large and very white 
market. The hard wheat is preferred by the grain, was introduced from the N, W. Pro- 
natives of India to the soft. Wheat is grown vinces, and grown chiefly on the ba^s of the 
to a great extent imBerar, in Coimbatore, and Sutlej, on alluvial and iniffated lands. It is 
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0 a 6 h used b]r «V 6 «toLea;t mtkm oa Mcotinl 
of its beiiig bo white. Ip bbUs, where groivn* 
at about 31 to 32 Beeri per rope^ always 
cheaper than pammani being considered in- 
ferior. 

Mooltan wheat is beardless^ and its grain 
long and heavy. It is exported in large quan- 
tities to Eajpootana and to Sindh. 

Wheat is largely used in China. It is exclu- 
sively raised in the provinces of Honan, Shensi, 
Shansi, Shantung and Pehchihli. As a rule 
it is sown in winter, although occasionally as 
a spring crop. It is usually sown broadcast. 

3 ^ 

COMPOSITIOM. 


Moisture 

Nitrogenous matter 
Starchy matter . . 
Fatty or oily matter 
Mineral constituents (ash) 


Moisture .. .. 

nitrogenous matter .. 
iStarohy matter 
Fatty or oily matter.. 
Mineral eoustitUonts (ash] 


13‘41 

13*32 

10*80 

11*78 

12*84 

14*90 

12*98 

12*73 

70*99 

68-54 

72*58 

72-58 

1*17 

1*U 

1-10 

1-10 

1*59 

2-10 

1*68 

1-00 



Gu 2 orat. 

am 

W 



12-56 

12*46 

13*28 

10*88 

14*26 

14-68 

13*19 

13*30 

70*26 

69*78 

70 87 

73*23 

106 

1-16 

1-20 

1-29 

1*86 

1*98 

1-45 

1*30 


The part of the wheat plaht which yields 
the food of man is the fruit, seeds, or grain. 

This fruit, although small in itself, generally ted and the water left to drain from It during 


U to 17 ; Hiiiled 12 to 

14 pei^^ceht. ; Africa and Sicily frM 9 to II 
per cent. This aecounts for the friet ^at the 
same weight of southern dour yieUe more 
bread than northern, English wheat yietde 13 
lbs. more to the quarter than Scotch. 
ma flour, it is said, yields 20 per oent, more 
than that of Cincinnati. And in geneM, 
American flour absorbs 8 or 10 per cent, 
more of its own weight of water in being 
made into bread than the English. The 
English grain is fuller and rounder than the 
American, being puffed up with moisture. To 
ascertain the amount of water in flour, take a 
small sample, say five ounces, and weigh ft 
carefully ; put it into a dry vessel, which 
should be heated by boiling water ; after six 
or seven hours, weigh it ; its loss of weight 
shows the original amount of water. 

Bombay wheat is whiter and heavier than 
that from Katty war, and produces a greater 
quantity of soojie and flour. That of Katty- 
war is smaller and darker, and produces good 
flour though smaller in quantity, with less 
soojie. 

Bread, In India, in making bread of wheat, 
one process is first thoroughly to clean the 
wheat, and for this one woman will clean 430 
lbs, in a day, and in the evening the cleaned 
wheat is placed on a table and thoroughly wet- 


forms a large proportion of the plant. Wheat- 
seeds or grains, as brought to the market, and 
as supplied to the miller, are deprived of their 
palese, oc husks, which, when coarsely ground, 
form the article known as bran and pollard. 


the night. The next morning, the still moist 
grain is ground in handmillsby women, a' wo- 
man grinding lbs. 40 in a day. It is then sifted, 
and as much fine flour and soojie as can be 
obtained are laid aside. The remainder, then 


The number of parts Into which ground wheat termed Naka,” is subjected to a more powers 
is separated, and the amount of each yielded by and an inferior kind of soojie and a 

given quantities, vary according to the charac- second sort of flour obtained from it. The ra- 
ters of the wheat, and the processes adopted sidue is then ground in a large mill, and yieldb 
by different millers. In the wheats which are a coarse flour and bran, 
hard, the integuments separate with difficulty, Bran is what remains of wheat after the 
and therefore the flour produced from these flour and soojie is extracted, 
usually contains a greater proportion of ^oq;ic is the heart of the wheat and is obtain- 
adherent bran than do those flours procured cd by coarsely sifting the coarsely ground 
from wheats which are soft, and which part wheat with sieves andsooras,by which all the 


with their epidermic coverings more readily. 
The following are the products with the quan- 
tities obtained, of one quarter, or eight bush- 
els of ground English wheat weighing fl04 lbs. 
Flour ... ... - - 

Biscuit, or fine middlings 
Toppings or specks 
Best or Turkey Pollard, or twenty 


392 lbs. 
80 
8 


penny 

)FoUard 


IS 

18 

SO 


Fine] 

Bran and coarse Pollard 
lipBS sustained by evaporation, ‘ and 
waste in grinding, dressing, fto. .. 11 „ 

All kinds of wheat oontain water in 
greater ojr lesser quantities. Its amount 
is greater in cold conntries than in warm. In 
Alme from 13 to 20 per cent . ; England from 
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small particles of the bran are separated from 
it ; one woman can thus clean lbs. 50 a day. 

First sort flour is produced by finer sifting 
from the first grinding of the wheat ' 
Second sort flour is sifted from the fimt 
grinding of the wheat, after the fine is ezfraoi 
ed, and also from the second grinding. 

Bread, The materials for bread are lbs. 30 
of let soojie, lbs. 20 of 2 nd sort or naka sobjis, 
and lbs. 20 of lat sort flour, lbs. 100 of thete 
ingredients prcduoe lbs. 128 of bread. < i , 
Biceuit is made from 2nd sort soctfie iaA 
flour mixed in the proportion of lbs. 75 nt|a 

soojie and lbs. 85 of second sort flour. This 
produces only about lbs. 86 of biscuit, wMA 
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WHIBLWINP. 


WHIRLWIND. 


(BileY being well baked, is diied for two days 

tnakiln. ' 

Barm or yeast sufi&oient for J300 Iqt^es, lb. 
I each, is made of brown sugar Ibs^ 2, potatoes 
lbs, hops oz-^, with half a gallon of- water; 
boil and mash the potatoes j boil the hops until 
none appear on the surface of the water, strain 
and dissolve the sugar in the liquor. The pota- 
toes are then added, and the whole is strained 
into a jar or small tub. The quantity pro- 
duces about 3^ pints, and is generally ready 
for use in 12 hours. The addition of a small 
portion of |h6 old Barm hastens fermentation. 
— Royle ; Bombay Timez ; Simmonds ; Ste- 
wart ; Smith ; Powell ; McCulloch^ 

WHEAT-EAR. The Indian wheat-ear ,Saxl- 
cola atrogularis, is generally distributed over 
sandy wastes. The black-throated wheat-ear, 
Saxicola atrogularis, is common ; its favourite 
food is a small white worm, which it digs out 
of the sun-baked soil. — Adame. 

WHEAT-MIDGE. Cecidomyia tritici, a 
fly and its caterpillar, infecting wheat. 

WHEELER, J. Talboys, author of Madras 
in the Olden Time. The History of India from 
the Earliest Ages. The Geography of Hero- 
dotus, etc. etc. Vol. I, The Vedio Period and 
tba Maha Bharata. 8vo. cloth, p. bcxv. and 
576. 18a. — Vol. II. The Ramayana and the 
Brahmanic Period. 8vo. cloth p. Izxzviii. and 
680, with 2 maps. 2 la. 

WHEELS. To keep tires on wheels, be- 
fore putting on the tires fill the felloes with 
linseed oil ; use a long cast-iron oil heater, 
made for the purpose ; the oil is brought to 
a boiling heat, and the wheel is placed on a 
pole HO as to hang each felloe in the oil for 
one hour. The timber should be dry, as wet 
timber will not take oil. Care should be taken 
that the oil be not made hotter than boiling 
heat, in order that the timber be not burnt. 
Timber filled with oil is not susceptible of 
water and much more durable, — Fam. Herald. 

WHIRL POOLS. 

Yayway, Burm. I Gird-ab, Psks. 

These occasionally occur in the Ganges and 
Irrawadt. A native writing of one which he 
saw near Koostee, says he saw the water 
within .two or three miles whirling into a 
cavity several yards deep, which, after an in- 1 
terval, disgorged that which it had previously* 
taken into it. 

WHIRLWIND. 

Lay.boay, Burm. I Gird bad, Firs, 

Devil-wind, Enq. | Peshaah, Tam. 

The whirlwinds which occur in the desert 


tops of them arelost to the view, in which man- 
ner they move about^ith every breath of wind 
like a pillar of sand. Lieut. Pottinger saw at the 
same time thirty oriorty of them of different 
dimensions, apparently from one to twenty 
yards in diameter. Those who have seen a 
waterspout at sea may exactly conceive the 
same formed of sand on shore. Whirlwinds 
are extremely common in the Panjab, and in 
the central parts of the peninsula of India, 
and some . of them are supposed to be owing 
to electric action. Dr. Adams, writing of 
them, observes that about noon, when the 
west wind sets in, clouds of sand sweep across 
the country, penetrating through the minutest 
chinks and crevices. Whirlwinds (or devils, 
as they are commonly called by Europeans) 
are then of frequent occurrence. At a distance 
they look like revolving clouds of smoke, 
shooting upwards fully 200 feet. These 
cycloidal movements often last for upwards 
of half an hour, and carry with them what- 
ever light substance . they may encounter ; 
after gliding along for some distance they 
finally disappear. The meeting of two opposite 
currents of air is no doubt the cause, inas- 
much as a whirlwind was always seen to 
commence at the corners of two ranges of 
buildings placed at right angles to each other. 
The following note of the loss of polarity by 
the needle during a whirlwind is given in a 
letter in the Bombay Times, May 30, 1846 
There is a class of magnetic local pertur- 
bations apparently confined to these seas, one 
of which was experienced by the Queen on her 
late voyage from Aden, which we do not re- 
member to have seen noticed by rnagneticians. 
When about three hundred miles from Bom- 
bay, the people on board the steamer observ- 
ed the atmosphere get suddenly clouded all 
around with that strange lurM appearance 
which indicates the approach of a burst of rain 
or hurricane. By and bye appeared over 
head those strange and turbulent vapours 
commonly attendant on a whirlwind or 
waterspout, — and a light whirlwind accord- 
ingly made its appearance. At this time the 
magnetic virtue of the compass appeared to 
vanish : the needle lost its polarity and tra- 
versed equally in all directions. A state of 
matters so surprising was of short endurance : 
the sky cleared without a tempest, and all 
went well again; It was, we think, about A. 
D. 1844, that an accident of this sort was met 
with by the H. C. sohooner Mahi on her 


west of Kharan, near Regan in Baluchistan, way from the Persian Gulf. She was sur- 
would perhaps be more oorreotly called by some rounded by beautiful groups of whirlwinds 
other name. They are vast columns of sand, and waterspouts ranging al^ut her in all di- 
whloh begin by a trifling agitation with a re- rections, when suddenly the needle lost its 
volving motion on tlie surface of the desert, polarity and continued for some time useless 
and gradually ascend and expand, until the for the purpose of steering. We are unable 
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WfllTB ANTS. 

to lay out hands on tl^e account of the cir- 
cumstance published at the but remem- 
ber perfectly its occurrence. To these we may 
add many others. Dr. Bradley has clearly 
established the fact that the lesser whirlwinds 
at all events are either ^ue to direct electrical 
agency^ or are characterised by the most 
striking electrical exhibitions. — Pottinger's 
Travels, Beloochutan dc Sinde, p. 135-6. 
Adam*a B'aturalui in India, 

WHITE AIN. Eno. Pentaptera arjuna. 

WHITE ANTS, or Termites, literally 
build a 6ell round the great progenitrix of 
the community, and feed her through aper- 
tures. Whenever buildings are infested with 
the destructive white-ants, their nests con- 
taining the queen ant will always be found 
in the immediate neighbourhood ; and as the 
destruction of the queen ant destroys the 
colony, there is no reason why any building 
should suffer from this destructive insect; 
and instructions are now given generally for 
digging up the white-ants' nests in the neigh- 
bourhood of all public buildings. Writers often 
take it for granted that the nest of the white- 
ant contains only one queen, but aroyal cell not 
unfrequently contains two, and sometimes three 
queens, and several royal cell8g^.cotitaining one 
or more queens, may frequently be found in the 
same nest. The ground should be excavated un- 
til the entire destruction of the nest has placed 
the destruction of all the queens beyond doubt. 
Vegetable wax has been found efficient in 
checking the approach of the white-ants. Cul- 
tivators of sugar-cane know how destruc- 
tive are the ravages of these insects^ and 
the following is said to be an efficacious, 
though rather tedious remedy : 

Asafoetida [h,ing), 8 ohittack ; mustard seed 
cake (iSurson ki-hhulli), 8 seer ; putrid ffsh, 4 
seer ; bruised butch root, 2 seer ; muddur, 2 
seer. Mix together in a large vessel with 
water sufficient to make them into the thick- 
ness of curd j then steep each slip of cane in 
it for half an hour before planting, and, lastly, 
water the lines three times previous to setting 
the cane, by irrigating the water course with 
water mixed up with bruised butch root, or 
muddur, if the former be not procurable. 
White-ants can be completely extirpated from 
a cane plantation, by manuring the soil well 
with mustard cake, and stirring it up constant- 
ly. A mixture of quick-lime, soap and tar, 
smeared where the white-ants appear, puts an 
effectual stop to their inroads. Tar, turpentine, 
kerosine oil, earth oil, and margosa oil are 
also valuable ; wood ashes also are of value, 
sprinkled about the orifices of the dwell- 
ings, an4 smoking them out with wet straw ; 
the Acorns calamus, steeped in water, is said 
to be of use. Sarcostemma acidum is employ* 
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ed in the west of India, to destroy them. The 
** Popna Observer’' states that tobacco decoc- 
tioo wss applied to a piece of ground where 
for eleven years the white ants had destroyed 
every tiding put down ; their removal was most 
effectually secured by the sprinkling of the d^ 
coction. The timbers whjoh havd proved least 
susceptible of injury by white-ants are Teak, 
Peddawak, Trincomallee, and Rose. Solutions 
of salts, ashes, and quick-lime, prove tempo- 
rarily efficacious ; and if dry ashes be put 
into an ant hill, and hot water poured in, the 
auts will be killed. 

Saturating the soil beneath the floors and 
about the foundations with salt water brine, 
Ac., especially with the brine from fish boil- 
ings, which take pl^ce where fish oil is made, 
may prove effectual. 

Ill existing buildings, augur holes from the 
top of the beams near the walls may be bor- 
ed, and fish oil or the earth oil (naphtha) pour- 
ed in, and allowed to find its way into the 
wood. In short a process similar to creosoting 
extemporised. Fish oil is effectual, and is 
more readily diffused through the wood. 

A coating of tar, creosoting, and impregna- 
tion with dilute sulphate of copper, by means 
of Boucherie’s apparatus, appear effectually to 
preserve timber and other substances from the 
attacks of white-ants. 

Few timbers (unless they have gone through 
some creosoting of kyanising operation) can 
be said to be quite impervious to the , attack 
of white-ants. The timber of the Strych- 
iios nux vomica is, however, quite proof 
against them, probably owing to the very 
bitter properties of the timber. The Sal or 
Shorea robusta, also, aS far as has been obser- 
ved, quite withstands their attacks. The harder 
timbers of India, such as the iron wood or 
Mesua, the Soymida febrifuga, and the Aoha, 
orHardwickia binata, are the timbers least 
susceptible of injury by this insect. — Mr. Simp* 
kins, Mr. lioh^, Mr. Smart, Col Simpson, 
Dr, Hunter, Captain R, H. Beddome, Captain 
Dangerfield, Col. T. H, Campbell in Proceed* 
ings Madras Military Board, Poona Observer » 
WHITE ARSENIC. White oxide ofarsenio. 
WHITE BALSAM of commerce, also called 
Myrrh- seed, also quinquino, is made from the 
balsam of Peru, which is a product of the 
Myrospermum peruiferum of Central America, 
also from the M. pubescens. 

WHITE BASIL. Basella alba, Linn, 
WHITE BREAD FRUIT. Artocarpus 
pubescens, Willde, 

WHITE CEDAR. See Cedar. 

WHITE CLOVER, or Dutch Clover. See 
Clover seed. 

WHITE COCK'S-COMB. Sirwari, Him 
Celosia argentea, 
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WHITB MALABAB mOatSRACE. 


wHOBi. n.Qnir)UtBi> rcelua. 


rWHlTB COPPER. 6«e Oopptr. 

WHITE COPPERAa % 

White Titriol) Eng. Sal vitrioli, 

Sniphate of zioo, . ,, S^noi-sulphai, ^ .. 

Sulfate do eloo» Fr. Caburnie, Sans. 

Schwefehaures, Ger. Vulley>tootum/ Tam. 

2iukoxyd, „ Tootura, Tel. 

SttffedTootia,* Guz. Bin. , 

A salt formed by the union of sulphuric 
Acid vnih the oxide of zitio. It is found 
native in the mines of Qoslar and other 
places.— /^auf^ner. McCulloch, 

WHITE COTTON TKEE. Eriodendron 
anfractuosum, D. C, 

WHITE CUMIN. Eng, Cumin seed. 

WHITE DAMMER. Resin of Valeria In- 
dica^ Linni See Resins. 

WHITE DENDROBIUM. Deiidrobium 
cretaceum. 

WHITE DOG ISLANDS. See Min river. 

WHITE EUGENIA. Couooarpiis latifolia. 

WHITEFLOWERED B ARUINGTONIA. 
Grows in the Tavoy and Mergui jungles, with 
drooping spikes of white flowers three or four 
feet long ; and wliich would be much admir- 
ed if introduced into the cities. The leaves 
are very large and lyre shaped, and both 
flower^ and foliage would contrast well with 
the other trees around it. The species is not 
described . — Mason, 

WHITE-FLOWERED RHODODEN- 
DRON. Rhododendron argenteum. 

WHITE-FLOWERING JUSTICIA. Jus- 
ticia uasuta. 

. WHITE GALLS. See Galls. 

WHITE GOURD. Eng. Benincasa ceri- 
fera, Savi,, also Cucurbita hispida, Willde, 
Ainslie, 

WHITE GUAVA. Psidium pyriferum, 
ZtfiTt. Guava tree. 

WHITE GUM, of Van Dieman’s Land. See 
Eucalyptus. 

WHITE HUNS. Khondemeer quotes the 
Nizaro-ut-Tuarikh as to the king of theHiatila 
or White Huns. — Malcolm* s History of Persia, 
yol* i‘ p* 177. 

WHITE JUARL Anqlo-Hind. Sorghum 
vulgare. 

WHITE LEAD. 

Asfeidaj, Ar. 


Bleiweifls, 

Sufledab, 


Guz, 


Gbr. 

Hind. 

Fers, 

It. 

Lat. 

Tam. 

Trl. 

Turk. 


Yuen F’en ; Chin. 

Peh-fen ; ,» 

Feu yuen ; Fensih ; „ Cerussa, 

Hu-fen ; „ Plumbi Carbonaa, 

Kwang‘feiij „ Muthu VuUay, 

KwanfenjShwui-fen; „ Sibaydu, 

Carbonate of lead Kno. Istibedeb, 

PloDi Carbonate, Fr. . 

This carbonate of lead is made by heating 
thin plates dr thip tubes of lead in vine^r ; 
when mixed with oil, it becomes white paint 

WHITE MALABAR NIGHTSBADE. 
Baaella alb», Litm. 
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WHITE MANOBOVK AtieesaiA to. 
mentosa, Zinn . ; BoxA ; W. le. 

WHITB MISSI. ! See HeerA-kaseis. 

WHITE MOUNTAm EBONY. BauMnia 

Candida. 

WHITE MUSLI. . See Moosli. 

WHITE MUSTARD. See Mnstard seed. 
WHITE OXIDE OF ARSENIC. See 
^Lrsenic 

W HITE PADDY-BIRDS. See Egret. 
WHITE PADOUK. See Kino. 

WHITE PEPPER. 

SuffedMircb, Guz. Hind. Vella mellogu,^?’' Tah. • 
Pipcr^album, Lat. , Telia mirri^u , Tbl, 
The fruit of a slender climbing plant. Piper 
nigrum, gathered after it is fully ripe, and 
freed of its dark coat by maceration in water. 
It is smooth on the surface, and is milder 
than the black- pepper. The plant is exten- 
sively cultivated in Malabar, Sumatra, Siam, 
Malacca, &c, — Faulkner, 

WHITE PUMPKIN. Lagenaria vulgaris, 
Cucurbita lagenaria, Linn, 

WHITE ROCK. See Pedra Branca, 

W HITE ROCK-SALT. See Iran. 

' WHITE ROSE-SCENTED BAUHINIA, 
syn. of Bauhinia albida ? Gibson, 

WHITE SAPPHIRE. See Corundum. 
WHITE sqUALL. See Cyclone, Hurri- 
cane, Storm, Wind. 

WHITE THORN. Cratmgus crenulata, 
Roxh, 

WHITE TOURMALINE. See Tourmaline. 
WHITE VITRIOL. Sulphate of zinc. 
White copperas. 

WHITE WOOD, or White Cedar of Jamai- 
ca. Eigmmia ieucoxylun. 

WHITING. See Chalk. 

WHITING FISH. 

Indian whiting, Eno. I Darya ka Shaikara, Ddk. 
Kullengan inutchieDuK, | Kelluuga meen, TaM. 

Two or three species of fish common in Cal- 
cutta are called whiting, from their resem- 
blance, both in form and flavour, to the Eu- 
ropean fish of that name, 

Corvinus coltor, Blyth, inhabits the estu- 
aries of the Ganges and Irawaddy. Its air- 
bladder makes excellent isinglass. Mr. 
Mason describes the Corvinus coitor, or 
Indian whiting, and the Polyiiemus sele as 
yielding isinglass in Tenasserim. Corvinus 
coitor is frequently seen in the Maulmain ba- 
zars, and besides being a good fish fox the ta- 
ble, its air-bladder makes excellent isinglass. 
More species than one are sold under the same 
native name. Corvinus cbaptis, Balo chaptis, 
the Bola, inhabits the Malay coast : luroishes 
isinglass. 

WHITLOW ROOT. EulopWa virens, ASr. 
WHONAY. Can: Pterocarpns marsupiiun. 
WHORL FLOWERED RUELLIA. Ruel- 
lia strepens. 
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WIKSTRiBlflA SALICIFOLIA. 


WJ* $99 S^ren. 

Hind, of Sutlaj' vallej} 01^ Earopea, 
0.*ferruginc», d* cuspidata. Olive. ^ 
WtANdtTHRjlN. Gbk. Clock. 

WICKER and leather boats traverse most 
of the rivers in the peninsula of India. 

WIDDA-TILAM. ♦Tam. Oil of Mentha 
ciispa, M. sativa. Mint. Peppermint. 

WIDOW. 

Bajat, Ab. Bewa, Pees. 

Aem, „ Be ahauhar, , ,, 

Babz, „ Vidf>va, Old Pbussian. 

Kabzat, „ Wide w a, „ 

I i» Vi-dbava, * SaNso. 

Feadbn^- Celt. Viduwvo Slavonic. 

Bewa ; Rand, Hind. Kiimbinjathee, Tam. 

Vcdova, It. Vi-dhava, Tkl. 

Vidua, Lat. Sr. 

The ■widows of the various races of south- 
eastern Asia, are treated very variously. 
Amongst the polyandriat Nair race, such a 
state as widowhood is an impossibility. With 
several races, wlien a brother dies and 
leaves a widow, another brother marries her. 

The mahomedan law also permits re-marri- 
age of widows, and in Arabia, Persia and 
Egypt such is common j but in British India, 
mahomedan widows barely re-marry. Amongst 
the Jews of old the widow was allowed to 
re-murry, and amongst the hindooa re-mar- 
riage of widows is permitted by their great law- 
giver Menu, but in practice it is almost never 
practised. 1'he painfulness of the widowed 
state is alluded to in Lamentations i. L How 
is she become as a widow, and this can be 
understood by no one so well as by a hindoo 
widow, who is considered as the most forlorn 
and desolate being on earth j such a female has 
her hair cut short, she renounces all ornaments, 
eats the coarsest food, fasts frequently, and is 
all but an outcast in the family of her deceas- 
ed husband. In British India, until the ad- 
ministration of Lord William Bentinck, many 
of the widows of raj puts and brahmins burned 
themselves on the funeral pyres of their 
husbands ; and to this day, in the island of 
Bali, the widows are stabbed with a kris, and 
their bodies burned with that of their hus- 
band’s. Widow burning is not authorised in the 
Rig-Veda ; a widow is merely to accompany 
her husband to the funeral pile, and there is 
addressed with a vedic verse,viz., Rise woman, 
come to the world of life, thou sleepest nigh 
unto him whose life his gone : come to us. 
Thou hast thus fulfilled thy duties of a wife to 
the husband who once took thy band and 
made thee a mother.— il/aa: Muller, Chips, p. 
3d. See Woman. 

WIEQANE— ? Eaten in various, forms. 


WIQHT, Dr.Robert, of MadrasMedical 
Servic^ a dfstingdiehed bbtaiiiift ^nd idngia 
ehargf of the cotton expenments at Coimba* 
toot. Author of Contributions to Indidn Bo- 
tany, Lond. I vol. 8vo.: — leones Flantarum 
Indies Orientalis, 1 vol. 4to. — Wight and A r- 
nott’s Prodromus Florae Peninsulae Indiae. Ori- 
entals, 1 vol. 8vo. — On the medical proper- 
ties of Mudar, Mad. Lit. Trans. 1835, vol. ii. 
70. — On the Nuth Grass of the Ceded Dis- 
tricts, Ibid, 1838. — On the flax of Courtelam, 
from the Coromandel Coast ; on the Land- 
winds of Coromandel, Ibid, vol. iii. 32. — On 
the Acclimation of extra-tropical Plants, Ibid» 
vol. v. 39.— On the Cultivation and Pre- 
paration of Senna, Ibid, 358. The la- 
bours of Dr. Robert Wight were full of va- 
lue. In 1 834 was published the first volume 
of Wight and Arnott’s Prodromus FloraoPen- 
inaulsD Indiao Orientalis. His smaller work 
was named Contributions to the Botany of 
India. From 1838, be began to print the Illus- 
trations of Indian Botany, whicb were soon 
after followed by the leones Plan tarum Indi® 
Orientalis, and his Spicelegium Heilgherrien- 
sis, and in addition many papers appeared in 
the Madras Journal of Science and in the Cal- 
cutta Journal of Natural History. He died at 
Reading in England, about the 18th June 
1872. — Dr, Buist's Catalogue, 

WIGHTIA. A genus of plants called after 
Dr. Wight. At Tonglo, in Sikkim, at an 
elevation of several thousand feet, Dr. Hooker 
found great scandent trees twisting around 
the trunks of others, and strangling them ; 
the latter gradually decay, leaving the sheath 
of climbers as one of the most remarkable 
vegetable phenomena of these mountains. 
These climbers belong to several orders, and 
may be roughly classified in two groups. — (1.) 
Those whose stems merely twine, and by con- 
stricting certain parts of their support, induce 
death. — (2.) Those which form a net-work 
round the trunk, by the coalescence of their 
lateral branches and aerial roots, Ac. : these 
wholly envelope and 'often conceal the tree 
they enclose, whose branches appear rising far 
above those of its destroyer. To the first of 
these groups belong many natural orders, of 
which the mos( prominent are — Legumiuosae, 
ivies, hydrangea, vines, Pothos, &«. The in- 
osculating ones are almost all figs and Wightia; 
the latter is the most remarkable for its grasp- 
ing roots. — Hooker Him, Jour, vol, i. 
163-164. 

WIKSTRiEMIA SALICIFOLTA. 

Thilak, Bbas. f Bbat-niggi, Ravi. 


The oil expressed from it is considered to A small shrubby plant which occurs spar«* 
possess certain medicinal virtues. ingly ou some of the Punjab rivers in the 

WIEI^A-WANSE, a Ceylon tribe of culU- Himalaya at from 5,500 to 7, 000 . feet, up to 
vators and shepherds. . near the Indus j paper inferior to that from 
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WILD BEASTS. 


WILDEBASTS. 


HIm Daphne is made from ita bark in KumaoHi 
and it furnishes a atrong rope at Ny neefTal.— 
J)r. J. L- Stewart, 

WIJAO, a sovereign of Ceylon who intro- 
duced caste, and which still prevails amongst 
the buddhist inhabitants, though condemned 
by the doctrines of their teacher. The Portu- 
guese, Dutch, and British Governments have 
each tried to eradicate it. The Aggana 
Suttan, in the Dighanikuya section of the 
Fittaka, a discourse of Buddha, enforces the 
eligibility of all classes, however low, to the 
office of the priesthood, which commands the 
homage of the highest ; and the same doc- 
trine is repeated in the Madhnra Sultan. 
The ’WtfiaUsk Suttau contains a stanza, begin- 
ning with Majachcha Wasala hotin,’* which 
runs thus : ** A man does not become low 
caste by birth ; nor by birth does one become 
high caste ; high caste is the result of high 
actionsi and by actions does a man degrade 
himself to% caste that is low.’’ It was found 
impossible, however, to eradicate it, and caste 
continued to be tolerated by Singhalese kings 
as a social institution. In other buddhist 
countries, Burmah, Siam and Tibet, caste 
does not exist in any similar form. — Tmneni^e 
Ceylon, 

WILAYAT. Hind. Pers. written also Va- 
layat and Balait, foreign ; a foreign country. 
Vilayati, a foreigner. 

WILAYATI BENGAN. Hind. Solanum 
lycopersicum. 

WILAYATI KANTALA. Hind. Agave- 
Americana. 

' WILAYATI KIKAR. Hind. Parkinsonia 
aeuleata, also Acacia farnesiana. 

WILAYATI MENDHI. Hind. Myrtus 
communis. 

WILAYATI NIL. Hind. Prussian blue ; 
also indigo of Bengal, &c.^ prepared in Euro- 
pean factories. 

WILAYATI PEORI. Hind. Yellow chro- 
mate of lead. 


lion, as hsaeoma to add a Monliar oniuiirig to 
his natural ferocity. Old lagm are the njan- 
eaters. An aged animal, witb blunted fangs 
and dulled claws, too stiff to pasture on ante- 
lopes and bullocks, feeds on human beings, a 
less troublesome prey.,^ 

Elephants always find a ready market. 
About ten a year are taken to England on an 
average. A good tusker will find a dozen pur- 
chasers at £1,000 in Loudon, and dol. 8,000 
in the United States. Even a dead elephant 
will find a buyer at from 100 to 250 dol. 
The African elephants are by far the finest,* 
being twice the nize of their Indian brothers. 
Elephants, according to age and sex, sell at 
from 1,900 to 2,500 rupees. Male elephants 
are troublesome, and sometimes exceedingly 
dangerous. They seem to be afilicted with a 
disease of the tusk, which drives them to mad- 
ness ; and so far as observation has gone, are 
absolutely voiceless. Cliatiges of climate tell on 
them, and the least cold sensibly hurts them. 
They are dainty feeders. In America the 
rhinoceros and hippopotamus sell well al- 
ways; the sale of a rhinoceros at £1,700 
has occurred ; the Boers find a market at Cape 
Town for them. 

For exhibition purposes, for vivacity, for good 
humour, sprightliness and general activity, the 
South ‘American monkey carries off the palm, | 
The African monkey, larger generally in size, \ 
is a stupid fellow when C(»mpared with his 
American brother. The Indian monkey some- 
what lifts up the imputation thrown on his 
African relation, only he has a spitefulness, 
and a tendency to try Lis sharp teeth : mon- 
keys are kleptomaniacs. This trait is useful 
when medicine is to be administered. If 
you try to give a monkey cod-liver oil 
with a spoon, it would be an endless job ; 
but fill a vial with it, and hide it, 

(so that he can see it done,) and the mo- 
ment you are gone he is sure to swallow every 
drop. Monkeys in a state of captivity are ' 
prone to pulmonary disease, and have 
a bad trick of nibbling off the ends of their 


WILAYATI SUN, of Muttra,Hibi8Cus can- 
nabinus. See Ambari, also Crotalavia juucea, 
Linn. % 

WILD* ALMOND TREE, Terminalia 
eatappa. An oil is said to be obtained from 
the fruit of this tree. — M. E, J, R, 

WILD APRICOT. See Clusiacem. 

WILD BEASTS. The demand for rare 
animals is constant, the various zoological in- 
stitutions on the continent of Europe and 
the exhibitions always wanting new spe. 
cimens. A goo4 pair of lions are worth £1,000, 
and will command that price at almost any 
time. The tiger is more dangerous than the 
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tails. 

When in confinement the lioness is not ap- 
proached until her cubs are fully three or 
four months old. They are then carefully se- 
parated by stratagem, and their weaning com- 
mences. About a quart of milk is given per 
diem, with a small quantum of animal food, 
in the way of juicy cutlets and titbits, all 
bone being carefully excluded. The seventh 
month seems to be one of trial. If they get 
over that they stand a fair chance of life, 
though the period of their tooth shedding, 
when they are a year old, is attended with 
danger ; they sometimes swallow their own 
teeth, which often kills them. The litters 
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WILBIXORA. 

born in trayelling menageries appear to have 
the best chaiiees of life. Of a large number 
of lion whelps bred in the London Zoological 
Gardens, most were bom with some irregular- 
ity of the palatal bone, and the roof of tbe 
mouth being defective, tbe whelps couldb not 
suckle. Tbe general disease which carries 
lions off is congestion of the lunge. The 
amount of food given to a lion is about thir- 
teen pounds of beef per diem, with bones ad 
libitum. When fed regularly, they show 
little disposition to glut themselves, and will 
rarely exceed fifteen to sixteen pounds when 
given all they will eat. When horse meat is 
procurable, they are fed in part with it. Great 
care is necessary in keeping their cages clean. 
As they are constantly shedding their hair, an 
accumulation of this adhering to their food 
and being swallowed by them, is apt to sicken 
them. Occasionally, sulphur is sprinkled on 
their meat, and mild purgatives given them 
in their water. The largest proportion of 
lions are brought from tbe French province of 
Algeria, and Marseilles mostly has one or two 
lions on the market , — New York Times, 

WILD BLACK CARANDAS. Cariasa ca- 
randas, Linn, 

WILD BREAD FRUIT TREE. Artocar- 
pus hirsuta, Zam. 

WILD CARDAMOM. Elettaria cardamo- 
mum, Wh and Mat, 

WILD CARDAMOMS. Bastard carda- 
moms. 

WILD CINNAMON. Cinnamon iners, 
Hein, 

WILD-CLOVE TREE. Eugenia acris, W, 
and A. 

WILD COTTON. Eriophonim. 

WIW CROTON. See Croton. 

WILD CUMMIN SEED. Vernonia anthcl- 
mintica* 

WILD DATE. Elate sylvesiris, syn. of 
Phoenix sylvestris, Boxh, 

WILD DOLICHOS. Dolichos pilosus. 

WILD DUCKS. Amongst the Arabs the 
person who is in search of waterfowl, strips, 
puts seaweeds upon his bead, and approaches 
the bird. The duck, not being alarmed at 
the sight of the seaweeds, does not stir till 
the Arab seizes it by the feet.— •WtsAtiAr’s 
Travels, vol i. 233. See Waterfowl. 

WILD ENDIVE. Ciobbrium intybus. 

WILD FIG. Ficus macrophylia, Cleah, 

WILD GOURD. See Colocyuth. 

WILD INDIGO. Seeindigofera. 

WILD IPECACUANHA. Asclepias cur- 
rasavica, Linn, 

WILD IXOBA. Ixora paUens. 
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WILLOW. 

WILD-LIME. Esq. Atalantia monopbylla. 

WILD LIQUORICE. Abrtis pwcatorius. 

WILD MANGOSTEEN: Embryopteris 
glutinifera, Roxh, Gareinia purpurea ^ 

WILD PEPPER. See Pepper. 

WILD RAMBUTAN. Nephelium. 

WILD RASPBERRY. Rubus goore^hul. 

. WILDSAFOTATREE. Bassialongifolia, 

Willde. 

WILD SARSAPARILLA. SmUax ovali- 
folia. 

WILD SHEEP OF TENASSEBIM, See 
Capreae. 

WILD STRAWBERRY. Fragaria veaca, 

tinn, 

WILD SUCCORY. Oichorium intybus. 

WILD SWORD-BEAN. Canavalia virosa. 

WILD YAM. Dioscorea daemona. 

WILFORD, Colonel, an officer of the East 
India Company*8 Bengal Army. In the Eng- 
lish burial-ground at Sechole, the most inter- 
esting monument is that of Coloiel Wilford. 
The hindoo nation has reason to venerate the 
memory of that indefatigable Sanscrit scholar, 
who had almost hindooized himself by a re* 
sidence in Benares from 1788 to 1822, and 
who at length mingled his dust in the soil of 
that great seat of brahminical learning.— I’r. 
ojf Hind, vol, i. p, 285. 

WILL Hidd. of Kanawar. Olea Europea, 
0. ferruginea and 0. cuspidata, Olive. 

WILKINS. The first European who acquir- 
ed a knowledge of the Sanscrit language. 
He translated the Hitopadesa from the San- 
scrit. — RennelVs Memoir, p- 332. 

WILKS. Lieut. CoJ. Mark, Author of His- 
torical Sketches of the South of India, Lon. 
1817, 3 vols. 4to — Translation of an Inscrip- 
tion on a Tambu Paka. Ibid, vol. viii. 736 — - 
History of Mysore, Lond. 1810. — Z>r. JSuist's 
Cat, 

WAjLA. Hind, also Khar willa, *^big wil- 
low.” PsuTU. Salix Babylonica, the Weeping 
willow. 

. WILLAITI-MUNG. Guz. Ground nut. 
Aracbis hypogea, Linn,; IT. and A,; R. 

WILLOUGHBY. A lieutenant of the Ben- 
gal army, an indomitable officer, on the 1 Ith 
of May 1857, with a mind capable ol con- 
ceiving, and a heart and hand resolute and 
steady to perform, he blew up the magazine 
at Delhi. — Tr. of Hind, v. ii.^, 361. 

WILLOW. A species of wmow, is one o£ 
the most abundant forest trees of Tenasseim' 
on the banks of inland sreams ; as many of 
the willows are medicinal, it is very probi^le 
that this also possesses medicinal properties* 
Roxburgh describes a specieB of willow aa 
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WILSON. 


o£ banka of ri^eii and moist 
places among the Circar mountains^’* but a 
species of willow on the Tenasserim coast is 
met on every stream before the influence of 
the tide ceases to be felt. Willow bark con- 
tains» according to Davy, 2*3 per cent, tannin, 
and that of the Leicester willow 68 per cent 
Danish leather which has a peculiar and agree- 
able odour, and is used for making gloves, is 
prepared from^ kid and lamb skin, by means of 
willow bark, which is also used in the prepara- 
tion of Kussia leather, but the odour of that 
leather is produced by the oil of birch-tree 
bark. In Britain, imported barks are all free 
of duty. — Z>r. Mason^s Tenasserim* - 

WILLOW-LEAVED ALLAMANDA. 
Allamanda cathartica, Linn, Keen* 

WILLOW-LEAVED JUSTICIA. Juati- 
cia gandarussa. 

WILLUpHBEIA, a small East Indian 
gjsnus of plants belonging to the natural order 
Apocynaceae, named after Francis Willughby, 
F. R. S.— Cyc. 

WILLUGHBEIA EDULIS. Roxb. 

Luti-am, Hind. 

A very large climber, in the forests of 
Chittagong and Sylhet : every part of the plant 
on being wounded discharges an abundance of 
fluid caoutchouc. The fruit is pulpy, soft, and 
yellow, and esteemed by the natives. This 
seems the same as that named by Dr. Mason, 
Willughbeia Martabanica of the forests of 
Tenasserim, which he says produces a fruit 
as large as au apple, which Europeans some- 
times call a kind of flg. It has an agreeable 
taste, but abounds in a milky juice. Its colour 
is yellow, , and it is about the size of an orange. 
— FL Ind, ii. p. 67. Mason, O'Sluiv^h- 
nessy^ p. 448. 


at last in the proud position of being acknow- 
ledged the highest authority of the day upon 
all questions of Sanscrit literature and of 
Hindu theology and antiquities, fts well as of 
the ^^ustoms and social habits of the races 
through which that literature and religion had 
come down to us in the present generation. 
Upon the decease of Dr. Hunter in 1811-12, 
H. H. Wilson, already known as a proficient 
in Sanserif literature, was appointed to be the 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
In 1818 he published a poetical translation 
of the Megha Dut», an epic poem of Kalidasa, < 
which obtained a world-wide reputation, and 
he undertook the laborious task of preparing 
for the press, from materials collected by 
Colebrooke* a dictionary of the Sanscrit lan- 
guage with English interpretations. This 
was completed in 1819, and a second edition 
was published in 1 832. It has been the key 
by which mainly the learned of Europe have 
obtained access to this branch of literature ; 
and the lexicographer to whom all acknow- 
ledge such obligations, took at once a high 
position amon^he scholars of the age. The 
earliest article Iw H. H. Wilson in the volumes 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was publish- 
ed in 1825. It was on the History of Kashmir 
from the Raja Tarangini and other authorities; 
it attracted much attention, and was speedily 
translated and republished in Paris, and it is, 
to this day, largely cited. Every subsequent 
volume of the Researches of this Society con- 
tains more than one contribution from his 
prolific pen, and while he remained in India, 
he was recognised as the* worthy successor 
there of Sir William Jones and of Colebrooke, 
in the paths of research which they had laid 
open to the world, and had shown to be so 
rich in the treasures of curious knowledge. 
Ill association with Dr. Atkinson, he establish- 
ed a, periodical, which was not, however, very 


WILLUM-MIN. Tam. Willum matchi, 
DuK. Sable fish. 

WILSON. Horace Hayman, wentto India, 
in September 1808, as an Assistant Surgebn 
on the Bengal Establishment. As he had 
qualifieci. himself by a knowledge of chemistry 
and of the practical analysist>f metals for the 
duties of assay, his services were withdrawn 
from the usual career of medical men in 
India, and be was at once attached to the 
mint at Cj^cutta, ' in association with Dr. 
Leyden, thm next to Hen^ T. Oolebrooke, 
the most distinguished orientalist in India. 
This association, and the eocouragement H. 
H. Wilson afterwards received from Henry T. 
Colebrooke, gave, apparently, the direo^on to 
his studies, which, being consistently parried, 
through more than half a century^ placed him 
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long continued. He compiled, iu 1827> a 
History of the first Burmese War ; and was 
.employed by the Government of India in pre- 
paring a catalogue of the manuscripts collect- 
ed by Colonel Colin Mackenzie in the south 
of India. In 1834, he published separately, 
under the title of the Hindu Theatre, a trans- 
lation into English, with preliminary essay, 
of four Sanscrit drajnus of antiquity. The 
work WM received with much astonishment, 
and with very general favour : for the dramas 
were found to possess much artistic merit in 
the combination of incidents, and in the ex- 
hibition of character; one especially, the 
Mrichehakati,orPlay of Go-Cart, was of pecnli- 
ar interest, as a representation of the maimers 
and habits of thought, and condition of socie- 
< ty in Central India^ at a very remote period. 

These four dramas, with the Sacunti&i pre- 
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tiouBly traiiBlated by Sir TiUUm Jones, are 
among the most barious relics of Indian anti- 
quity that have yet been discovered and laid 
before the world. The above were, as is of 
necessity the case in India, where litera{|ttre 
is not a separate profession, the produce of 
leisure hours, not exacted by the .conscienti- 
ous discharge of efficient duties. The Assay 
Office of the Calcutta Mint, united with that 
of Secretary to the Mint Committee, gave 
H. H. Wilson constant occupation for a consi- 
derable portion of every day. His duties in 
•these offices were as important as they were 
useful and laborious, and performed not only 
with credit, but in a manner to give him high 
distinction, The Government of India had 
frequent occasion to acknowledge its obliga- 
tion to its learned Assay Master and Mint 
Secretary, for reforms introduced into the 
coinage, and for other departmental services 
of eminent public merit. But neither official 
duties, nor literary pursuits, nor both these 
combined, were sufficient for the active mind 
of Professor Wilson at this period of his life. 
As a member of society, he joined with ardour 
in every scheme of public amusement ; and 
was besides, the originator and promoter of many 
measures for the permanent iuiprovement of 
the people among whom his lot was cast 
The Theatre of Chowringhee owed for many 
years its success to his management and his- 
trionic talents ; while his musical skill and 
proficiency gave him a place in every concert. 
But his name will live in India, and especial- 
ly in Bengal, for the part he took in promot- 
ing useful instruction. H. H. Wilsoq was the 
first person who introduced the study of Eu- 
ropean science atid English literature into the 
education of the native population, whose 
knowledge of English had hitherto been con- 
fined to qualification for the situation of an 
office clerk. For^ many consecutive years 
Wilson was the Secretary to the Committee 
of Public Instruction at Calcutta, and he 
devoted himself especially to directing the 
studies of the Hindu College, from the 
date of its establishment ; a^ it was here 
first that the native youth of India were 
trained to pass examinations that would not 
have discredited first-class seminaries of Eng- 
land. In 1833, the University of Oxford 
having, through the magnificent bequest of 
Colonel Boden, established a Professorship of 
Sanscrit, Mr. Wilson was selected for that 
liberally endowed situation, as a tribute to 
the reputation won by his literary works and 
the eminent position he occupied among orien- 
tal joholars. He returned soon after to Eng- 
land, was appointed also to the office of 
Librarian to the East India Company in suo- 
cessidh'to Dr. Wilkins. Thus i^lacod in Eng- 
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land, ina poBitiott of peetffiialj independence, 
he entered upon the career of iiBefhliieBB and 
literary distinction which reflected so much 
further honour Upon himself. Scarcely a 
journal was published by tbe Boyal Asiatic 
Society, but was not enriched by an essay, 
or critique, or disquisition from his prolific 
pen ; and his services at the meetings, 
and ready aid in promoting every usefnl ob- 
ject, and means of extending information up- 
on oriental subjects, were very great. The 
separat# works published by H. H, Wilson 
after his return from India are numerous and 
highly valuable. They have all aimed at the 
wider spread of knowledge in the lore which 
he had so thoroughly mastered,— -like bis 
essays and translations of the Vedas and 
Puranas ; — or like his Sanscrit Grammar, and 
Glossary of Indian Terms, for the useful pur- 
poses of instruction or like his edition and 
continuation of “Mill’s History of British* 
India ; ” — or, like his Ariana Antigua, on the 
antiquities and coins of Afghanistan, with the 
higher aim of producing a lasting record for 
the information of the world at large. It was 
the distinguishing characteristic of Professor 
H. H. Wilson that he considered nothing un- 
worthy of his labours that was calculated to 
be useful ; and was never influenced in his 
undertakings by the mere^desire of acquiring 
distinction, or increasing his fame. Many of 
these works exhibit powers of illustration and 
close reasoning which place their author 
in a high position among the literary men of 
the age. But it is as a man of deep research, 
as a Sanscrit scholar and orientalist, as the 
successor of Sir William Jones and H. T. 
Colebrooke, and inheritor of the pre-eminence 
they enjoyed in this particular department of 
literature, that his name will livearaong th e 
eminent men of learning of his age and country. 
He died A. D. 1860. His activity may be 
estimated by the following summary. He 
was Secretary of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
till 1832 ; Professor of Sanskrit in Oxford ; 
Director of Royal Asiatic Society ; Librarian 
of E. 1. C ; Sanskrit Dictionary Calcutta, 2dd 
edn. — Remarks on Sanskrit inscriptions in 
Bl, As. Trans, vol. xv.— Account of Hindu 
remains at ChaBtisgher, Ibid.— Sketch of the 
religious sects of the Hindus, Ibid, vols. jtv i... 
and xvii.— Sanskrit inscriptions at Abu, Ibid, 
vol. xvi.— Notice of three tracts from Nepal) 
Ibid.—Description of select c^ns. IbidT-^ 
Remarks oil Dionysiacs of Nonniis, Ibid.-*- 
Translation of inscriptions at Vijayoganagar, 
Ibid vol. XX. — Various papers in Quarterly 
Oriental Magazine.— Megba Data, translaWd 
into English verse, with Sanskrit text.— ^Sped- 
mens of Hindu Theatre, 2 vols.— Desbriptive 
Catalogue of Mackenzie Collection of OrieiiM 
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HSS. 2 Tols.--Oa Thibetan Literatare. Qlean- ' Boiubay, 1JB32.— Exposure, of Hindpoiam, 
bffs in Science.— The Sankbya Karika ' Bombay, 1832.— Idiomatioal Exercises, Eng- < 
system of Philosophy.— The Vishnu Purana liah and Marathi (3 editions) Bombay, 1833— 
translated. —Proverbs, Persian, Hindustani 1851. — Lecture on the Vendidad Sadi of the 
and English. — Lectures on religious belief and Parsis, Bombay, (2 editions) ISSJ. — Befutatibn 
practices of the Hindus, Oxford, 1840.— His- of Muhammadanism, in Oriental Christian 
torical sketch of Burmese War. 2nd edn.— Spectator, 1833, and separately in Hindustani 
Keview of External Commerce of Bengal, and Persian, (2 editions) Bombay, 1834, 
Calcutta.— Travels of Moorcroft and Trebeck. 1840.— Second Exposure of Hinduism, sepa- 
Lend.— Mill’s History of British India, edited rately in English and Marathi. Bombay, 1834, 
with continuation. Lond. — Ariana Antiqua ; -.—Sermon on the death of Mrs, Wilson, Bom. 
Antiquities and Coins of Affghaniataf^ I^nd. ba)% 1835.— Tour to Goa and Southern 
1841.— Grammar of the Sanskrit language. Maratha country. Oriental Christian Spectator, 
Loud.— Papers in Bl. As. Trans, the most im- 1 834.— Address before Bombay Branch of* 
portant of which, on the Puranas, have been Royal Asiatic Society on his election as its 
reprinted in Lond. As. Trans. — Historical President, Bombay, 1835 ; Bl. As. Trans, 
sketch of kingdom of Pandya. Lond. As. Trans. 1835; Lond. As. Trans, vol. iii. 1836.— 
vol. iii. 1836. — Essays on the Puranas, Ibid, Journal of Tour in Gujarat, Kathiawar, and 

yqI* y. Notes on the Sabha Parva of Maha- Each. Reprinted from Oriental Christian 

bharata. Ibid, vol. vii. 1843. — Translation of Spectator, 1835. — Letter to Jaina priests of 
• Mir IzzetUllah’s travel beyond the Hymalayaa, Palitana, from Journal, translated into Guja- 
Ibid.— Note on the Kapur-di-Giri inscriptions, rati. (3 editions) Bombay, 1835, 1837, 1852. 
Ibid* 184^, vol. viii.— Summary account of — Discourse on the British Sovereignty in 
the Sikhs. Ibid, 1847, vol. ix. — Religious Fes- India. (3 editions) Bombay, 1835, and Edin. 
tivals of the Hindus. Ibid. — On the rock in- 1837. — Memoir of Mrs. Wilson, (4 editions) 
scription8ofKapur-di-Giri,Dhanto,andGirnar Edin. 1837—1847- — Translation of the ge- 
Ibid volxii. 1849. — On the Sacrifice of human neral Sirozeh of the Parsia. Lond, As. Trans, 
beings as an element of the ancient religion 1837, vol. iv — Letter to Mr. J, Prinsep on 
of India. Ibid, vol. xiii, 1851.— Glossary of Girnar Tablets, As. Trans. 1838.— Account 
lndianHerm8,4to. London, 1856. He publish- of a visit to the Falls of the Sharavati, 
ed in 1832 the second edition of his Sanscrit (near Girsipa.) Jameson’s Phil. Jl.. 1838. — 
and English Dictionary, in 1827 his select Note on the worship of Vetal, Lond. As. 
specimens of the Theatre of the hindus, in Trans, vol. v. 1839. — Sermon to the Par- 
1837 published Mr. Colebrooke’s translation sis, with an account of their settlement in 
of the Saiikhya karika, in 1840, his trans- India, &c. (3 editions), Bombay and Edin. 
lation of the Vishnu Pnrana, and in 1850- 1839, 1847 — Notes on the Kissah-i-Sanjan, 
1857, three volumes of his trauslatioii of the or arrival of the ParsU in India, translated 
Riff- Veda. Lieutenant E. B. Eastwick, in Bom, As. 

H, H. Wilson, in 1819, translated from tho Trans. 1842, No. IV. — Vendidad Sadi, &c., 
Mahabarata the story of Nala and Damayan- in the Zend, with Framji Aspendiargi’s Gu- 
ti. He and James Prinsep prepared for the jarati translation. Edited, Bombay, 1842. — 
press the whole text of the Mahabharata, Zarthusht-Namah of Zarthust Berham, in 
which was printed in Calcutta in four quarto Persian, Lond. 1842.— Atcount of the Wa- 
volumes’ he aided in the translation of all the rahs and Katodis, two forest tribes. Lond. As. 
chief portions of the Puranas, Mah&bharata Trans. 1843, vol. vii.— The Parai Religion, 
and Ramayana, a copy lodged in the India as contained in the Zendavesta, &c. Bombay, 
Office, one at Oxford, and one at Edinburgh, 1843.— Memoir on a Mission to Nagpur, Edin. 
H. T.* Colebrooke, H. H. Wilson, Max Mul- 1844. Sermon. Oxford, 1844. — On theSacred 
]er,Benfey, Haug, John Muir, Cowell, Witney, Literature of the Hindus, North British Be- 
B^ndr Lai Mitra, have all translated parts of view, 1844, vol. i. — ^Review of Baron Hugel’s 
or expounded the Vedas.— Z)r. Buisfs Caial. travels in Kashmir and the Puqjab. North 

WILSON, Rbvkrbnd John, D, D., an emi- British Review, 1846, vol. ii.— Lands of the 
nent missionary and scholar from the Church of Bible visited and described, 2 vols. Edin^ and 
Scotland to Bombay. Author of a Pamphlet Lond, 1847.— Brief notes on certain Parthian, 
on Missions, Edin. 1827.— Life of John Eliot. Bactrian, and Indian coins, in Bom. As* 
Edin, 1828!— Moral conquest of the world, Trans. 'Jan. 1849. — The Evangelization of 
Di8Cour8e,Bombay,l830.— DebatewithBrah- India, Edin. 1849.— On the use of Sanskrit 
mans, sepfurately in English and Marathi, and in Education, Oriential Chris. Spec. 1849 , 
in Oriental Christian Spectator, voL i. 1880. —Tour in Sind, in Oriental Chris, ^peo. 

Address to Seunen at Bombay, 1831, — 1850.— Memoir , on .the Cave-Tetnples ana 

Rudiments of Hebrew Grammas in Marathi, Monasteries, and other ancieht Btiddhist, 
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Brahminioali and Jaioa Bemains of Western 
IndiafinBoin. As. Trans. Jan. i8d0.— On the 
Hazors of Scripture, with the identification of 
Hazor of Kedar, Bom, As. Trans. 1852. — ; 
Brief Memorial of the Literary Researches of 
W. Erskine, Ibid.— -Second Memoir on the 
Cave Temples, Ac. Ibid. — India three thou- 
sand years ago, Bombay 1858. — Dr, Buint^s 
CaU 

WILSON, Mr., the first Financial minister 
in India. He died in Calcutta. 

WILUMPI. Mal, Averrhoa bilimbi. 

• WINCHESTER. Dr. J.. of the Bombay 
Medical Service. Author of Memoir on the 
river Euphrates, Bomb. Qeo. Trans, vol. iii. 

1. — Notes on Sind, Ibid, vol. vi. 194. — On 
the practicability of advancing an army from 
Europe into Asia by the provinces of the 
Tigris, Lond, Geo. Trans, vol. vi. 187. — N(>te 
on the island of Karak, Persian Gulf, in Bom. 
Geo. Trans, vol. iii. 35. — Notes on various 
places in the Persian Gulf in Oorbyu’s India 
Review, 1842. — D. Buiat's Catalogue, 

WINDS. Ever since the magnificent gener- 
ralisation which was given to the world in 1831 
by Mr. Redfield of New York, the mariner has 
ceased to tremble before the fall of the quick- 
silver in his barometer, and the other premo- 
nitions of the hurricane. This meteorologist 
established the fact that storms seemingly the 
most violent and lawless, moved with precision in 
fixed paths, and executed their r<jtative move- 
ment with almost the regularity of the balance 
wheel. He also demonstrated that hurricanes 
in the northern hemisphere revolve around 
their centre invariably in a direction contrary 
to the motion of the sun and the hands 
of a watch.- This physical law, now so well 
kno^n as the law of storms, in countless 
cases has saved large vessels, and even whole 
squadrons, from probable destruction. Cap- 
tain Douglas Wales of the Mauritius, a sailor 
of experience and great practical knowledge 
and skill, in a paper on the converging of the 
wind in cyclones, argues that on the margin 
of these storms, whose diameter is often several 
hundred miles, the wind does not always blow 
around the central area of the storm in con- 
centric circles, but frequently it converges or 
curves inward, in nearly radial lines, upon the 
centre of the gale. As it is in the centre that 
the vorticose motion of the cyclone is most in- 
tense and deadly, it is, of course, of the first 
importance to give it a wide berth. Accord- 
ing to the law of storms, at first laid down by 
Messrs. Redfield» Reid, Dove, and others, the 
winds within the entire area of atmospheric 
disturbance blew in perfect and concentric cir- 
cles around the common centre. Captain 
Wales^ however, after multiplied observations, 
shows that this rule is not strictly observed 
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by the winds. The important fact now an- 
nounced does not at all overthrow, but con- 
firms Mr. Redfield’s, discovery, and, by giving 
greater practical value to the latter, it will 
mark a new era in navigation, as well as in the 
science of cyclonology. The converging of 
the wind towards the centre of the revolving 
gale is, of course, due to the centrepetal force 
being^greater than the tangential force, which 
is the fact observed in tornadoes. 

The dust storms of India sweep along the 
surface of the ground sometimes for two or 
three hundred miles, and cause much inconve- 
nience. A dust storm is thus described. Sudden- 
ly, without any warning, there appeared a wall 
of cloud in the north-west, which rapidly 
advanced. It looked from 70 to 100 feet 
in height, but was in reality much higher, 
and its colour was a deep purple, glowing 
with a kind of brick-dust red ; and it termi- 
nated above in a definite horizontal line cut- 
ting the clear sky. But in infinitely less time 
than this takes to tell, it was upon us — a fear- 
ful strain on the window, and we were in 
pitchy darkness. It was almost a darkness 
which might be felt and one could not > 
see one’s hand. Meanwhile the fine sand 
poured in as water by every crack, into 
the room, in which we all stood in silence for 
k few minutes until the first force of the 
storm was over. It soon after became a little 
lighter, and the air was perceived to be filled 
with bits of straw, leaves, and fragments of 
light substances of various descriptions, which 
had been collected by the storm and stayed 
by the trees. Blast followed blast ; and then 
came a sound of rain, torrents of which fell 
for about half an hour. Immediately after- 
wards there arose that refreshing scent of 
wet earth given forth as ^ncense by the grate- 
ful soil ; and then, with every window opened, 
we were inhaling the freshened air. In three- 
quarters of an hour all was over. Nearly all 
the fruit -in the garden had been blown off, 
and many trees stripped of their leaves ; 
many a mighty tree had given tribute to the 
storm king in the shape of huge boughs, many 
a thatch had flown afar ; but there can be no 
doubt that the air was changed and purified, 
and that the good done far outweighed the evil. 

Hailstorms are dreaded in India, as the hail- ’ 
stones are often very large, and sometimes kill 
man and beast, as well as destroy much of 
the crops. 

In the Red Sea, the winds are either north- 
erly or Bontherly ; the wind from May to 
November is northerly, and the other six 
mouths is southerly, but there are also land 
and sea breezes* 

In the trade-wind regions at sea, evapora- 
tion is generally in excess of preoipi^t^ni 
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while in the extra-tropical regions the rsTerse 
Is the case ; thatis^ the clouds let down more 
water there than the winds take up again 
and these are the regions in which the Gulf 
stream enters the Atlantic. Along the shores 
of India, where experiments have been care- 
fully made, the evaporation from the sea 
amounts to three-fourths of an inch daily. 
The effect of diurnal rotation upon the cur- 
rents of the sea is admitted by all — the trade- 
winds derive their easting from it — it must 
therefore extend to all the matter which these 
currents bear with them, to the largest ice- 
berg as well as to the merest spire of grass 
that floats upon the waters, or the minutest 
organism that the most powerful microscope 
can detect among the impalpable particles of 
sea-dust. Investigations show that in the 
Atlantic Ocean the south-east trade-wind re- 
gion is much larger than the north- east, that 
the south -east trades are the fresher, and that 
they often push'themselves up to 10^ or 50** 
of north latitude, whereas the north-east trade- 
wind seldom gets south of the equator. The 
peculiar clouds of the trade-winds are formed 
between the upper and lower currents of air. 
The zone of the north-east trades extends 
on an average from about 29° north to 7^ 
north. And if we examine the globe, to see 
how much of this zone is laud and how mubh 
water, we shall find, commencing with China 
and coming over Asia, the broad part of Afri- 
ca, and so on, across the continent of Ameri- 
ca to the Pacific, land enough to 511 up, as 
nearly as maybe, just one- third of it. 

The Andes, and all other mountains which 
lie athwart the course of the winds, have a 
dry and rainy side, and the prevailing winds 
of the latitude determiye which is the rainy 
and which the dry side. The weather side 
of all such mountains as the Andes is the wet 
side, and the lee side the dry. Were the An- 
des stretched along the eastern instead of the 
western coast of America, we should have an 
amount of precipitation on their eastern slopes 
that would be truly astonishing ; for the 
water which the Amazon and the other majes- 
tic streams of South America return to the 
ocean would still be precipitated between the 
sea-shore and the crest of these mountains. 
The same phenomenon, from a like cause, 
is repeated in inter-tropical India, only in 
that country each side of the mountain is 
made alternately the wet and the dry side by 
a change in the prevailing direction of the 
wind. India is in one of the monsoon regions, 
it is the most famous of them all. From Oc- 
tober to April the north-east trades prevail. 
They evaporate from the Bay of Bengal water 
enough to feed with rain, during this season, 
the westerly shores of this }}ay and the Qbaut 
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range of mountiiinft. tW rAnge re- 

lation to these winds that the Andes ^eru 
hold to the south-east trades ; it first cools 
and then relieves them of their moisture, and 
they tumble down on the western slopes 
of the Ghauts, Peruvian -I ike, cool, rainless, 
and dry ; wherefore that narrow strip 
country between the Ghauts and the Arabian 
Sea would, like that in Peru between the An- 
des and the Pacific, remain without rain for 
ever, were it not for other agents which are 
at w’ork about India, and not about Peru. The 
work of the agents to which allusion is madejs^ 
felt in the monsoons, and these prevail in In- 
dia, and not in Peru, and may now be explain- 
ed after the north-east trades have blown out 
their season, which in India ends in April. 
The great arid plains of Central Asia, of Tar- 
tary, Tibet, and Mongolia, become heated up ; 
they rarefy the air of the north-east trSdes, 
and cause it to ascend. This rarefaction and 
ascent, by their demand for an indraught, are 
felt by the air, which the south-east trade- 
winds bring to the equatorial doldrums of 
the Indian Ocean ; it rushes over into the 
northern hemisphere to supply the upward 
draught from the heated plains, as the south- 
west monsoons. The forces of diurnal ro- 
tation assist to give these winds their west- 
ing. Thus the south-east trades in certain 
parts of the Indian Ocean, are converted, 
during the summer and early autumn, into 
south-west monsoons. Tliese come from 
the Indian Ocean and sea of Arabia load- 
ed with moisture, and striking with it per- 
pendicularly upon the Ghauts, precipitate 
upon that narrow strip of land between this 
range and the Arabian sea an amount of water 
that is truly astonishing. Tiiere are, thi^, not 
only the conditions for causing more raii^ now 
on the west, now on the east side of this moun- 
tain range, but the conditions also for the most 
copious precipitation. Accordingly, when we 
come to consult rain gauges, and to ask mete- 
orological observers in India about the fall of 
rain, they tell us that on the western slopes of 
the ghauts it sometimes reaches the enormous 
depth of twelve or fifteen inches in one day. 

These S.W. monsoon winds of India continue 
their course to the Kimalaya^ dropping mois- 
ture along their course, and in crossing this 
range, they are subjected to a lower tem- 
perature than that to which they were ex- 
posed in, crossing the Ghauts. Ifere they 
drop more of their moisture, in the shape of 
snow and rain, and then pass over into the 
thirsty lands beyond with scarcely epough' 
vapour in them to n^ake even a cloud. Tkenpa 
they ascend ipto the upper air, there & be- 
come counter currepts in the 
of atmospheiical ^cplatjon. 
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The gmtoftt; rftinfaU ocgiim on tlie alopas of 
iboae moantains which the trade^wiads fitst 
strike, after having blown across the greatest 
tract of ocean. The more abrupt the elevation, 
And the shorter the distance between the 
mountain top and the ocean, the greater the 
amount of precipitation. 

Writing on the amount of evaporation that 
goes on, Dr. Buist in his annual report to the 
Bombay Geographical Society states, on the 
authority of Mr. Laidly, the evaporation at 
Calcutta to be about fifteen feet annually ; that 
» between the Cape and Calcutta it averages, in 
October and November, nearly three* fourths 
of an inch daily / between 10° and 20° in the 
Bay of Bengal, it was found to exceed an inch 
daily. Supposing this to be double the average 
throughout the year, we should, continues Dr. 
Buist, have eighteen feet of evaporation 
annually. 

Land and Sea Breezes occur on the sea- 
board of all tropical countries, and on all 
islands in the tropics. Upon the northern 
coast of Java, the phenomenon of daily land 
and sea breezes is finely developed. There, as 
the sun rises almost perpendicularly from the 
sea with fiery ardour, in a cloudless sky, it is 
greeted by the volcanoes with a column of 


-the bauds of a olook ; while the opposite takes 
place in the southern heuaiephere. In toari- 
time language, tyfoons are dangerous tem- 
pests which occur iu the northern part "of 
the China sea, along the southern and eastern 
coast of Chiua^ near Formosa, the Basbee Is- 
lands, the north end of Luconia; also to thd 
eastward of those islands, and betwixt Formo- 
sa and the Japan Archipelago. These tem- 
pests usually blow with the greatest fury near 
the land : as the distance is^ increased to 
the south-ward from the coast of China, their 
violence generally abates, and they seldom 
reach beyond lat. 14^ N., although a severe 
gale has been experienced at times two or 
three degrees further to the southward. They 
occur in both monsoons. 

Hailstorms dixo of frequent occurrence in 
the central parts of India, and often cause 
much injury. 

Sudden storms are common throughout In- 
dia in the spring. For an hour before sunset, n 
clouds are gathered in the western horizon, 
which is iUuminated with repeated flashes of 
lightning accompanied with a continued mut- 
tering of distant thunder, the atmosphere be- 
coming oppressively sultry. Suddenly the 
heavens are furiously agitated, a brightening 


white smoke, which, ascending from the coni- on the horizon, and they appear 

cal summits high in the firmament above, i^^pidly diverging from it as from a centre, A 
forms a crown, or assumes the shape of an <i>^op8 of rain are dashed downwards 

immense bouquet that they seem to ofier to violence, a whirlwind rises almost 

the dawn ; then the joyful land-breeze plays instantly, and blows as if it blew its last, 
over the flood, which, in the torrid zone, ^h^h a violence to which Europe is a stranger, 
furnishes, with its fresh breath, so much ^ delugo were com* 

enjoyment to the inhabitants of that sultry ’*^n®nciug, sudden and terrific crashes of than- 
belt of earth, for, by means of it, everything ^®^ are heard above and around, and hail- 
is refreshed and beautiful. The transparency stones such as we have read of are of- 
of the atmosphere is so great there that they ^®“ precipitated with most injurious effect, 
can 8(»metimea discover Venus in the sky in "^'1*® violence of the storm is generally oxhaust- 
the middle of the day. In the rainy season ®d 1“ about half an hour, 
the land looms very greatly, and mountains the hind us, vayn, or the air, and the 

which are from 5000 to 6000 feet high are *^aruts, or winds, are personified and invoked, 
visibleatadistanceof 80 or 100 English miles. maruts are depicted as roaring amoiigat 

Typhoon is the European name of the fright- forests, compared to youthful warriors 

fill equinoctial gales which vex sea and land bearing lances on their shoulders, delighting 
about the tropics in the Eastern seas, and ^^® juice like Indra, and, like him, 
down as far as to 10® from the equator. The ^® hestowers of benefits on their worship* 
whole Malayan Archipelago is excluded from — Maury ^ on the Physical Geography of 

their sphere, while the whole of the Philip- Pp lTt 25, 74, 88. Horshurgh. Yi^s 

pines is within it, the island of Mindauo alone Narrative^ p. ZZA. Heio 

excepted. Typhoon is, however, said to be Llerald. See Cyclones, Gales, Hail, HurricaitM,' 
9 word of Chinese origin, from Ta, great, Typhoons, Whirlwinds, 

and Fuug, tempest. It may, however, also WINDOWS, in eastern countries,, are 
be from the Arabic, Tufan, a storm, and that ^^^^7 ^®^®® the walls, as in Acts soti 9, 
from the Arabic root, Taof, he did turn. Ty- 8affici®nt]y lo^ to admit of the outlook. See 


phoons, cyclones and tornadoes are great ^8, Pro* vii. 6. Cant ii. 9. 

rotatory winds that move along a curved line WINE^ 
in increasing circles, sometimes centripetal. Jpuh, Khimr, Ar. Wein, 

In the northern henri.phere,theroto^^ ChS; hS?:' 

went Mows a dueetign contrary to that of Vin, Fa, tlflgiir.k».«hrt4 
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Vino, It, Sp, Wmo,Wino gradiUM^Rg8. 

Yinum, Lat. Draki^rasa, Sans. 

Busngur, Malay- 

Angur Bad], Mei, PcRS. Savaynm, Tam. 

Vinho, Port. Sarayi, Tbl, 

The wines known to Europeans in south- 
eastern Asia are almost exoluSiYely the pro- 
duct of Europe ; little of the wines from thd 
Cape of Good Hope, from Shiraz in Persia, 
or from Australia, is used. The palm wines, 
the fermented sap of the several species of 
palms, are very extensively used by all classes 
of natives in the palm regions of the south 
and east of Asia, but by Europeans they are 
almost untasted. Kashmir is the only part of 
British India where wine is made from the 
juice of the grape, a fact to be attributed 
rather to its acescent quality than to any scar- 
city of the fruit. It is described by Foster 
as resembling that of madeira, and he pre- 
sumes it would be found to improve greatly 
in quality by age. To the proper radiation of 
the heat in this elevated region, and its vici- 
nity to the lofty mountains of Tibet, it may 
be reasonably concluded much of the acidity 
would be found in all the fruits which so 
greatly adds to their taste and flavour in the 
temperate climates of the north. As there is 
a limit beyond which the vine cannot pass, or 
rather where the acid properties exceed the 
limits necessary to the perfection of the fruit, 
there is also an excess of the saccharine prin- 
ciple in tropical countries, which precludes 
the application of the fruit to the manufac- 
ture of wine. In such instances, the vinous 
particles are concentrated, and fruit of every 
kind is flt for spirituous liquor only. 

The Chinese in the cold weather drink a 
fair quantity of wine, but are seldom addict- 
ed to drunkenness. Their wines are crude 
spirituous liquors, almost altogether unrefin- 
ed, distilled from rice, millet, barley and other 
fermented grains, and the process of distill- 
ing seems to have been perfected during the 
Mongol dynasty. Grape wine was originally 
brought from certain volcanic districts in Tur- 
fan, which has prejudiced the Chinese against 
it, as they consider it heating. A wine, fla- 
voured with saudal-wood, brought from Siam, 
Was formerly in great repute. The celebrat- 
ed Cheh-kiang wine called Shau-hing-tsiu,'* 
is .wholesome and in great repute throughout 
China ; it has a yellowish colour aud sour 
flavour. The Yueu-hwa-tsiu” is a weak 
white wine or spirit, flavoured with the flow- 
ers of. the Passerina chammdaphne, and reput- 
ed to be tonic. The ^^ Kwei-yuen-tsiu” is a 
red wine. The Fib-luh-tsiu*' is a greenish 
coloured wine or spirit, resembling a cordial, 
made at ?eh-chih-li and Hupeb. The ** Fen- 
tsiu” is a kind of strong whiskey, originally 
flUtilled in Fen-ohau-fu in Shansi. The wines 
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of China are taken warm, very soon fedden the 
face,' and culminate in evanescent stimulation. 
There are a great many varieties of Euro- 
pean wines, occasioned by differences of soil, 
climate, mode of preparation ; but the chief 
are port, sheity, claret, champagne, madeira, 
hock,&o., and all of them are used by the Euro- 
peans who reside in the south and east of Asia. 

Persia is supposedj by some to be the 
native country of the vine ; and this o^^i- 
nion seems to receive confirmation from 
the extraordinary perfection to which its 
fruit there attains. Grapes, says Oliver in 
his description of the country round Ispahan, 
everyw.here abound, and their quality is 
excellent. None of those which I had tast- 
ed at Constantinople, in the islands of the 
Archipelago, Crete or Cypress, in Syria, in 
Provence, or in Italy, appeared to me compar- 
able to the Kismis grape, of which the berry 
is white, of an oval shape, and middling size, 
having a very delicate skin, and no seeds. 
At Shiraz, they are described as growing “ to 
a size and fulness hardly to be matched in 
other climates.’^ But, according to Mr. 
Morier, even grapes of Shiraz are surpassed in 
quality by those of Casvin. That city,” he ob- 
serves, is environed by vineyards and orchards 
to a considerable extent, the former of which 
yield a grape celebrated throughout Persia for 
the good wine it produces. The vine-dressers 
water their vines once in the year, which is 
twenty days after the festival of the Noroz, 
about the 10th of April ; and the vizir men- 
tioned that the soil, which is clayey, is so 
good, that the moisture it imbibes suffices 
until the next irrigation.” 

Themahomedan religion prohibiting the use 
of wine to its followers, tends to restrict the 
manufacture to those places in S> Asia where 
the Jews, Armenians, or Hindoos form part of 
the population. But the Persians have always 
been less scrupulous observers of this precept 
of the Koran, than the other mahomedans ; 
and several of their kings, unable to resist 
the temptation, or conceiving, themselves 
above the law, have set an example of drun- 
kenness which lias been very generally follow- 
ed by their subjects. We learn from Chardin 
and Tavernier, that Shah Abbas* II. was 
much addicted to wine, and made his cour- 
tiers share in his cups. His cellars were 
abundantly stocked with the choicest vintages 
of Georgia, Karamania, and Shiraz, preserv- 
ed with great nicety in bottles of Venice ' 
crystal; and every six weeks, he received 
from the first of these countries a supply * of 
twenty chests, each of them containing ten 
bottles, and each bottle about three quafts. 
He had r1s 0|. at different timesi wines sent 
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him from Spain, Qerroany, and France ; but lent red wine, of a deep red colour and 
he drank only those of Persia, thinking them aomewhat astringent taste, which Kmmpfer 
preferable to all others. A particular officer compares to Hermitage : but the quantity 
was appointed to superintend his wines, and made is small. For the more common wines, 
to watch the proceedings of all those who or those which most frequently come into the 
made or sold that commodity ; no one being market, five different kinds of grapes are used^ 
permitted to engage iti the trade without ati ol which four are white or brown, and the 
express licence, which was only to be obtain- fifth, called Samarcandif from the town of 
ed by dint of bribery. At present many that name, has a black skin with red jiiice, and 
Porsiana indulge secretly in wine, and gene- furnishes a claret wine. At Ispahan a musca- 
rally to intemperance ; as they can imagine no del grape is grown, which yields a copions- 
pleasure in its use, unless it produce the full supply of must. In the manufacture of their 
delirium of intoxication. 'I'hey flatter them- wines, when the grapes are gathered, they are 
selves, however, that they diminish tlie sin, brought to the cellar, and introduced into a 
by drinking only such as is made by infidels : vat or cistern formed of masonry and lined 
for so great is the horror of a mahomedaii with plaster, about eight feet in length and 
vintage,'’ an a late traveller informs us, “ that breadth, and four in depth, where they are 
whenever jars of* the wine of Shiraz are dis- trodden ; and the juice that flows from them 
covered, the chief officers of the town are or- is collected in a trough at the bottom, from 
dered to see them broken to pieces. But all which it is immediately removed into larga 
this strictness relates to the Persians alone, earthen jars, to undergo the requisite fermen- 
'J’he Jews and Anneiiians prepare wine on pur- tation. These jars, which contain from sixty^ 
pose for the mabomedans, and add lime, to eighty gallons, and are either varnished in 
hemp and other ingredients to increase its the inside, or rendered impervious by a coat- 
pungency and strength ; for the wine that ing of grease, are carefully covered, and left 
soonest intoxicates is accounted the best, and undisturbed for a couple of days. When the 
the brighter and more delicate kinds are held fermentation has fairly commenced, the musk 
in no estimation among the adherents of is stirred by one of the workmen with his 
Mahomed. It is chiefly along the line of arms bare ; and this operation is repeated for 
mountains that stretch from the Persian Gulf eighteen or twenty successive days. • The 
to the Caspian Sea, that the best wine districts wine is then strained through coarse seives, 
are situated. Besides the vintages of Shiraz, into clean vessels* which are filled to the 
those of Yezd, Ispalian, &c., are mentioned brim, and covered with light matting. In 
with commendation by Chardin ; and recent these it is allowed to remain for thirty or forty 
travellers add to the list the growths of Tehe- days, and when the secondary fermentation is 
rail, Tabriz, and Casviri. But few of these thought to be completed, it is racked into 
wines, except the Shiraz, are much known out smaller jars or bottles, in which it can be con- 
of the country where they are produced ; and veuiently transported. That which is destin- 
even the last mentioned no lunger maintains ed for exportation is strained a second time, 
the high celebrity which it formerly enjoyed. The larger bottles, called Karaba, are covered 
Tavernier estimated the quantity annually witli wicker work, and hold eight or nine gal- 
inade at four thousand one hundred and Ions, — the smaller, six or seven quarts. They 
twenty-five tuns, of which a considerable por- are packed in chests, which generally contain 
tiuii was shipped fur the East Indies ; but both ten small bottles, or two karaba, and one 
the manufacture and trade in the commodity small bottle between. The bottles are stopped 
have declined after the wines of Madeira came with cotton, soaked in wax or pitch, 
into general use in Asiatic territories. Chardin found the Shiraz wine of excellent 

The principal vineyards in the environs of quality ; and though inferior in delicacy to 
Shiraz are situated at the n(»rth-west of the the vintage of his own country, and at first 
town, where the soil is rocky and the expo- somewhat rough to the taste, yet after drink- . 
sure extremely favourable. The vines are ing it for a few days, he relished it so much 
all kept low but occasionally supported by as to give it the preference to all other wines, 
stakes. Among the species cultivated, one He admits however, that it does not keep well, 
of the most esteemed is the Kismis, the being liable to ropiuess after the second year ; 
fruit of which) having an agreeable acidulous and that, when drunk freely, it is apt to causa 
taste, is in great request for the table, as headache. Ksempfer extols it more highly, ' 
well as for the manufacture of wine, and placing it in point of flavour and aroma, on 
when dried, forms . an excellent substitute a level with the best growths of Champagno 
for currants. Next to it comes the angoor and Burgundy, and contradicting the asser- 
a blnok ox dark. purple, grape more tion that it incommodes the head. Sinet) 
fleshy than the other, .and yielding an excel- these travellers wrote, and since Hafiz siinf 
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'th«r prftiaes of the ruby wine of Shim, 
the declining demand^ and the difficulties 
opposed to the maimfaotare, have pro- 
i^bly tended to impair the quality ; for we 
are told» that> at the present day, ** the culture 
of the vine itself is comparatively neglected 
at Shiraz ; the sorting of the fruit is a delica- 
cy seldom attended to ; and the apparatus 
UMd in the compression, fermentation, <&o. of 
the juice, is on so confined a scale, that only 
small quantities of the esteemed flavour are 
obtained. Indeed, no wine, under one name, 
possesses such variety of quality ; every gra- 
dation, from a liquid, clear as the most brilliant 
topaz, to a sour and muddy syrup. When 
good, the taste should be a little sweet, accom- 
panied with the flavour of dry Madeira, to 
which, when, old, it is not at all inferior. 

This description of the colour and flavour 
of the Shiraz wine, however, applies only to 
the white sort, which, even when of firm and* 
l^enerous quality scarcely deserves to be rank- 
^ on a par with the best growth of Madeira ; 
some samples of it betray a slight taste of saf- 
fron, which is not unfreqnently added by the 
Armenian manufactures to their wines, in 
order to please the eye as well as palate of their 
customers. The other kind, which is probably 
the brlght*red wine described by Chardin, 
resembles tent, or the second rate sweet wines 
of the Cape, and occasionally tastes a little of j 
the pitch used for stopping the bottles in 
which it is exported. It is not so durable as 
the white. 

Port wine, as introduced into India, is 
mostly adulterated with the raw spirit export 
ed from England, and a fifth part of even 
good port consists of proof spirit, costing at 
about the rate of, three farthings a bottle. Port 
wine that has not been brandied for the 


pleasure to the experienced wine dilidplte 
its firm, dry, clean character, and ab^i^hbo 
of a peculiar wine flavour of a Tokay sort. 

The Yisanto of Greece is a sweet full flavour^ 
ed wine with little alcoholic strength. Greek 
Santorin, at'j 20d. a bottle, is one of the 
stronger class of undrugged wines, and very 
like a light dry port. The dry white Hun- 
garian wine called Rusate is to be had for 3-6 
a bottle. The Hungarian Chablis, at 16(f. a 
bottle, is A light wine of a light straw colour, 
not too acid, rather too much bouquet. The 
Hungarian Erlauro is pure and pleasant at 
17d . ; at half a crown is highly commended 
as an excellent claret. The Austrian red 
Yoeslauer at 2 shillings and white Voeslauer 
at 2i(. 6d, a bottle, are immeasurably superior 
to the cheap dinner sherry, for which it 
would be a delightful substitute. 

The wines best known in India are sherries 
of kinds, clarets, champagne, Lock ; the Sicilian 
marsala is scarcely ever seen under that name. 
The Rhenish wines arc often put on the 
tables of the more wealthy, and the Hungari- 
an and Italian and Greek wines are rapidly 
gainitig ground. Port, or Lisbon, are very rare- 
ly seen. In India, the famed wine of Shiraz or 
Kerzerum is wholly unknown, though Ahmad 
of Andabul sang — 

** Bring the bowl and pass it round, 

Lightly tune the sportive lay ; 

Let the festal hour be crown’d, 

Ere’tis lost like yesterday.” 

Wine is mentioned as having been 
known to Noah (Gen. ix. 20), who drank of 
the wine and was drunken. The allegory of 
the trees, in Judges ix. 13, speaks of the vine 
which cheereth god and man, and St. Paul 
(Tim. i. «23) recommends the use of a little 
wine for the Stomach’s sake. Before his time, 
Homer had said : 


English market has 23^ percent. In all ** The weary find new strength in generous wines.” 
pure wines, the natural proportions of proof and Martial had sang, 
spirit is usually from 18 to 22 per cent : many “ Regnat noctecalix, volvuntur biblia mane, 
iQ Cura Phoebo Bacchus dividit, impenum.” 

^tam 18 per cent ; some reach 25 or even rendered, 

27, and in rare instances even 32 per cent. j and 'study hard .11 day. 

Since the vine disease, really good ports and Bacchus and Phoebus hold divided sway.” 
sherries have almost doubled in price ; and, at There is a most ample supply of wine over 
prices below five, six or seven shillings a a large portion of the earth’s surface. 


bottle, they are factitious wines, incompar- 
Mj worse than many a pure wine of France, 
Hungary, Austria or Greece, of which a 


Port, as first sent abroad, was a much 
lighter wine than it afterwards became; 
neither was it at the outset the growth of 


choice quality is to be had for half the money, the Douro, nor even shipped at Oporto. But 
Beer is the best cheap drink for healthy the Methuen Treaty, by giving Portugal an 
folks who take active outdoor exercise, but advantage over other countries amounting 
with many fair haired people with florid to 2U. a pipe, forced the English to take 
complexions, it is apt to disagree. The to Portuguese wine ; and Portuguese wine 
white Capri of Italy may be bad at sixteen was most easily shipped, we presume, from 
pence a bottle, fragrant, brisk, as if slightly Oporto. Gradually more and more brandy 
aerated, subacid and altogether wholesome* was added, and in 1754 the agents in Portu- 
Ckeece offers the white Mount Hymettiis, gal assert^ that the English merohants 
wbieh at sixteen pence a bottle may gite knew that the best wines of the laotciy had 
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bepom^ztinot. It is nov ft maxim isith all 
■ poWgrowers that brandy must be added in 
considerable quantities ; and not only is the 
quality much improved by the infusion, but 
the wine will not keep any length of time 
without it, and the best and strongest natural 
wines require the greatest amount of eztrane> 
ous spirit (about 20 pet cent.) to keep them 
in a sound and improving condition. Mr. Shaw 
believes that the most perfect vintage of port- 
wine was that of 1827, about which there was 
nothing peculiar, or what is called striking. 

• The wine was evidently from well — not over — 
ripened grapes ; and there was iu it a fine firm 
fulness, with sufficient richness, but no hard 
stalkineMS or dryness ; so that it was certain 
to go on improving. This kind has also the 
advantage that it does not require absurdly 
loiTg keeping in bottle. 

Sherry grows in a very small part of Spain, 
and it is only in the southern districts of St. 
Lucar and Xeres in Seville, and at Montilla 
in the adjoining province of Cordova, that it 
is produced. Mr. Sbaw mentions that about 
six gallons of spirits are put into a butt of 
sherry after fermentation, and generally about 
four gallons more previously to its being ship- 
ped. Sherry is pale at first. The very dark 
brown is made in the following manner : — 
Twenty or -thirty gallons of must — that is, 
unfermented juice — are put into an earthen 
vessel and heated until not more than a 
fifth part remains, when it looks and tastes 
like treacle. This is turned into a cask con- 
taining more must, which causes it to fer- 
ment ; and the result is a very full luscious 
wine, which, if originally good, becomes 
after many ye<ars, invaluable for giving soft- 
ness, richness, and colour to others. Large 
quantities of this product, when new, are 
used to colour and to cover the harsh thin- 
ness of poor qualities, and it is for this reason 
that it is called the “Doctor.” Hence brown 
sherry often forma a very considerable crust, 
and even very old pale, which baa been racked 
and shipped perfectly bright and again refined 
iu England, will be found to have numerous 
“ fliers’’ which have shown themselves since 
bottling. 

The production of real Chateau Margaux is 
estimated at 400 hogsheads, but about 4000 
hogsheads are said to be sold under the name. 
The four kiuds of clarets of the first growths, 
and the real average amount of their produc* 
tion, are-— Chateau Lafitte, belonging to Sir 
Samuel Scott, and producing 560 hogsheads ; 
Chateau Margaux, belonging to M. Aguado, 
and producing 400 hogsheads ; Chateau La* 
tour, belopging to MM. de Courturon and de 
Flora, and producing 320 hogsheade ; and^ 
Chateau Haut Brion* belonging to M. Eugene 
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Larrieu, and producing 480 hogsbasdi. For* 
merly every Bordeaux houseof no^tbftt dip? 
ped- claret to England added large qoantitiee 
of hermitage, which gave the appearance of 
body, but at the same time deadened' the fla?' 
vour, and after a few years in bottle Ibhe wiftC, 
became of a brownish hue, hard, and flavour!' 
less. Shipments are now much purer. .The 
consumption of Bordeaux wines is greatly ior 
creasing, but then the area of the winea 
brought down to be shipped at Bordeaux^ 
or to be mixed with Bordeaux wines, hai 
been greatly extended by railways. There 
are three sets of names under which the 
wines are sold. First there are namea 
of districts — the M«doc, St. Emilion, the 
Graves, and the Cotes. Almost all the 
first growths of wine come fronethe Medoe. 
Secondly, there are the names of parishes, as 
for example, Panillac, Saint Julien, Saint Es- 
tepbe. Leoville and Laroze, for example, are 
grown in the parish of Saint Julien. Lastly, ' 
there are the names of vineyards, such as 
Chateau Lafitte, Chateau Margaux. It is the 
last set of names alone that really give any 
distinctness. There is no precise meaning in 
calling a wine Medoc, or Saint Julien, or Saint 
Estephe. But these terms are used to de- 
scribe wines for which a particular price, apd 
no more, will be given. There is no difference 
between asking for claret at thirty shillings a 
dozen, and Saint Julien at thirty shillings a 
dozen, for any claret at that [irice may proba- 
bly be called Saint Julien. It is only when 
tbe vineyard is good enough to give its name 
to a distinct wine that the name indicates, or 
is supposed to indicate a particular wine. If, 
therefore, a wine merchant offer to sell the 
Saint Julien wine, called Leoville, and does 
not supply wine from the Leoville vineyard, 
he does not sell what he professes to sell; 
but if he merely offer to sell Saint Julien 
generally, he simply undertakes to sell a cheap 
wine, for claret is no better for coming froin 
some part of the whole parish of Saint Julien. 
Champagnes until lately, were made from the 
grapes of certain vineyards ; but now all tbe 
wine of the best bouses is composed of vari- 
ous growths mixed together. The black grapes 
form generally about two^thirds, giving 
strength and body, while the white imparl 
richness, delicacy, and bouquet. The vintage 
in favourable seasons begins about the middle 
of September, but it is more often about tbe 
lOth October. To produce a hogshead o| 
wine, it is calculated that from 760 to 960 
lbs. of grapes are required, and it is only the 
produce of the three first pressings that is 
used for wine of a good quality. The vnne iq 
drawn off the lees into fresh casks,, which aif 
placed above groaiid^ and it rpmai^ there 
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^ the month of March, when the important WINGED. CASSIA. Caaeia alata. 
itj^tion of bottling begina. If the wine has WINGED SEA-HOBSEa See Sinmia 
mot enough natural saccharine matter to bring tfaidse. 6 «- 

it up to the standard proper for effervescence, WING-LEAVED CLITORIA. 
sugar-candy; added ; if it has too much, the ternatea. Linn,, Hoxb, IV, and A. 
effervescence is diminished by adding old still W^ING LEAVED IPOMiEA. 
wine. Thel>ottles are lowered into cold, deep quamoclit. 
cellars, with a temperature of about 36" Fa- WINI. Sans. Winaya. Burm. The Bur 
renheit, and yet the wine soon begins to mese bo.ik which regulates the life and con- 


GJitoria 

Ipomssa 


versation of the buddhist monks. 

WINNOWING. Matthew iii. 12 says 
Whose fan is in his baud.” The common 


work, and the loss by breakage of bottles is a 
serious item in the cost of making champagne. 

In the following October they are removed ill- .v, ^ - i. , , „ 

to another cellar to wait the purchase of the *]*„^*®, .** common 

regular buyer of cKampagne, who deals with it Vt i*" hindoos w square, made 
in its after atagee. He gets the wine in a thick j corn is winnowed by 

state, and tlie first oiieratioii he subjects it to f*" ‘’cckwardH and forwards with 

is that of placing it in a table so constructed P' 

that the momth is inclined downwards. In a WINNUI KAMEN. Hus. Tartar, 

few days the deposit is found on the lower WINO. Rus. Wine. Wino-grandnoe. Rys. 

shoulder.- Gradually the whole of the depo- 

sit is brought, by skilful manipulation, to the WINRI WIRI, Hind. Corylus colurna. 

bottom of the cork. The bottle is then open- WINTERACEyE. Lindl, The winter's 

ed, and a certain quantity of the wine rushes haiktribe of plants in India comprise the genus 
out and carries away the ilnpnrit 3 ^ Thequan- Llicinm, of which there is one species, 
tity in the bottle is reduced, in order to allow WINTER BARLEY*. Hordeum hexasti- 
the proper amount of liqueur — that is, liquid Linn, Roxb, 

sugar-candy — to be added. It is the a<ldition WINTER CHERRY. Eng. Pbyaalis som- 
of this liqueur— its quality, its amount, its nifera, var. P. flexuosa. NetB, 
wlour, ftud the quantity of spirit put in it- WINTERS BARK. A spice resemblinu 
that gives the special character to tl.e cham- a,iiella alba, obtained from the Drymis 
pagne of cerlain arms. The champagnes in- Wmim.-^-^Q^Shanghnessy, p 192 ^ 

tended for cold climates have generally wipn Ax. o a- * , 

much more liqueur added to them than those .i j ’ ^ perpetually some- 

intended for hot climates. In itself, cham- bJelJn * application or 

pagne is almost colourless, and consequently " 5 

those kinds called amber, partridge-eye, and pI^^TARIA SINENSIS. D, C, 
pink have been coloured. The cokmr is some- <Ilycine sinensis, iSims. | Chinese Wistaria, Eno. 
times produced by an infusion of elderberries j This twining plant is one of the Fabace® 
but the more careful operators only admit the and of the section Phaseole® In China Mr 
colour which is derived from the busks of the Fortune saw the Wistaria Chineiisis in a 
grapes after having been pressed, and tlieir dwarfed state, growing in a pot The tree 
colourallowedtoinixwiththejiiioe. Sometimes, from the size of its stem, was evidently aned’ 
however,a champagne, although coloured, has It was about six feet high, the branches 
received its colour solely from nature, for in came out from the stem in a regular and 
years of great heat the skin and the pellicule symmetrical manner, and it had all the appear 
(the part by which the grape hangs) become ance of a tree in miniature. Every one of these 
so ripe that they give natural colour to the branches was tlien loaded with long racemes 
juice. Champagne of a first-rate vintage will of pendulous like blossoms These hung 
wntinue to improve for ten years in brittle ; down from the horizontal branches, and gave 
but unless it is of such a vintage as ’34, ’49, the whole the appearance of a flora foUnLii 
>5i; ’68. ’61. or ’62. it is best to drink it WITCH SWINGING. A cCly proved 
when two or three years o\d.—Henderton’i case of witch swinging'oecurred in 1871 in 
Bimy 0 / AncUnt and Modem Wme. Travel, Oodeypore, showing that this barbarous pme- 
m Georgia and Pertta, by Str R. Kerr Porter, tice still prevails among the Bheels of that 
eoM.p. 348.707. Voyage, ^ Chardin, Tom. wild tract in the exCe sSwest S 

Oodeypore, in spite of the (possibly feeble) 
p. 374-80. Wine, the Vine and iU CeOar, by efforts of the Durbar to put it down The 
Thoma, George Shaw, london, Longman and headman (Oounthee) of a Bheel villa^o was 
Co. 1868.^ Vine aU U, Fruit by Ja^,- taken Ul, and one limba bHo^Xr 
L. Denman, London, Longman and(Jo>. 1«64. or witoh-finder, was employed to dkeover the- 
Wirw-drinhPt Manual Drrdtt on Wina. j^b who had caused hu sickness. That 
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man’s abedunt of what hap^enedi given be- 
fore the Political Assistant at Kotra, was as 
follows : — “ Dhuna Doougri took^a handful 
of grain, and Laving waved it over the body 
of the Gounthee Sukra, asked me to look at 
the grain. I looked at it, but I never spoke 
or said a word, nor did I show that any one 
was a witch. 1 remained perfectly silent. 
On this Champa, Knolo, and the four sons of 
Sukra said to me — Why are you silent and 
do not speak? We have already arranged 
everything ; Deeta, Loi’s wife, is the Witch, 
•and she has made the Gounthee ill ; let ua go 
and put her to the test. Ou this every one 
rose, went and seized Deeta, and took her to 
the water and put her to the water teat, 
which is the followirig A bamboo is em- 
bedded at the bottom of any piece of water. 
The accused goes to the bamboo, bolds it, and 
by it descends to the bottom. In the mean- 
time one of the villagers discharges an arrow 
from bis bi^w, and another villager runs to 
pick it up and bring it back to the place it 
was launched from. If the unfortunate woman 
is able to remain under water until this is 
done, she is declared innocent, but if she comes 
up to breathe before the arrow is returned to 
the bowman, she is a true witch, and must be 
swung as such. The bowman was Kumla 
Kasota, bis father’s name Nurhingh, of village 
Khara. The fetchers of the arrow were two 
of Sukra’s sons, Kurala and Joyta. I was 
also present at the time of test. The woman 
failed in the test and thus became a witch. At 
this a great outcry was raised, and the woman 
was seized and tied up and taken away. I re- 
turned to my Lome. Other evidence, how- 
ever, shewed that after looking at the grain 
Lemba bad declared Deeta the witch. What 
happened tlien may best be told in Deeta’s 
own words : — Seven Bheels of Jhanjur and 
Kumla of another village, came to my house 
and told me I was a witch, and that I had 
made Sukrd Gounthee ill. They seized me. 
Baying, Come and undergo an ordeal. I agreed 
and went with them. They put me to the 
test of taking out a rupee from heated oil. 
twice took out the rupee from the burning oil 
without injury to myself, and was innocent. 
They allowed me to go home. At the time 


tree, andbe^n to swing 
forwards. They swung ' me ^whoio 

days j the third day they swung ifie dll vlB 
o’plock A. M. They, thinking tne then* dead, 
undid thefropes, and left me there.^' Budda 
Faigee, who beloiigs to my fathei^’s iilfage, 
and whom I call brother, took me to hishouae 
and attended to my wounds and my inaniUtiite; 
state. Having a little life in me I recovered. 
The rope, it appeared, had been tied round 
her ancles. During the swinging the Bheels' 
kept on shouting and urging her to oonfess. 
They used to take her down at night, but not 
.0 untie the rope ; and they gave her food. 
Two of the neighbouring Thakoors tried to 
stop the swinging, but the Bheels would not 
obey, but at last a period was put to further 
torture, either by the influence of the Mewar 
Vakeel, or by the impression that its victim 
already dead. The Political Assistant 
sentenced Lemba to five year. s’ imprisonment 
n the Ajmere Jail. The punishment of the 
villagers who swung the woman bad been 
committed by the Durbar to a neighbouring 
chieftain, and he executed it in such a bar- 
barous manner as to call fur severe animadver- 
sion on the part of the British Political officers. 
— Pioneer, 

WIT MANIA COAGULANS. Dun. 

Khamjaria,SuTLEJ,HAVi. I Spin bajja, Ta. Imd. 
KuHlaua, „ », | Shap>iang, „ 

Panir, Hind.^Panj, I Khumazare, „ 

Panir-bad, PjSRs. | Makbazura, „ 

Fruit. 

Akri, Hind. 1 Panir, , HiNP. 

This plant grows in the southern parts of 
the Panjab near houses and fields, seldom in 
the desert. The Afghans use it for coagulat- 
ing milk; its seeds in colic, and its bitter leaves 
as a febrifuge. It is also a veterinary medicine. 
— Drs. Uonigheryer and J. L, {SUwart^ Pun- 
fab Plants, PowdU Handbook, 

WITHANIA SOMNIFERA. 

Asgand nagori, Hinp. I Ashwa-gandha, Hinp. 
Isgand, „ I Lai kuti, Panj. 

Its long white root is used as a diuretic and 
a deobstruent, and its leaves, bitter and nar-^ 
cotic, useful ill special diseases and in swell- 
ings; and its leaves externally in carbuncle; 
it is said also to improve the complexion.— 
Powell Hand-book, vol, i. p. 363. 


of undergoing the ordeal my husband Deeta WITT OB one of the many subordinate 
Loi, and his elder brother Lalla, were present incarnations of Vishnu. It took place at 
ou my part, A month after this the above Panderpur, a town about eighty miles 'to ^ei 
named seven Bheels again came to my house, south-east of Poona. The brahmins sp^k 
seized me, and said they would put me to the of it as an event of not very ancient date;' 
water test. They took me to the river and but say that it is recorded, perhaps propbatl- 
told me to perform the test. 1 refused, and cally, in the Bhagavata. A splendid temple 
did not enter the water ; they then took me is there ^ dedicated to his worship. ^ He is re- 
to.a tamarind tree behind Sukra’s house, and presented sculptured in stone, of the sise of a 
applied a bandage of red chillies over my eyesj man, standing with his teet parallel to eao^ 
tied me to a rope head downwards from the other ; with his hands upon his lips, 
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BANE. 


pointing forwards ; he is oovorsd with a 
of raised bat, erowned with a linga : bis 
hair is plaited^ and turned up. Wittoba is also 
worshipped at Alundi, but his prinoipal shrine 
is at Punderpoor, on the Bheema, to the west- 
ward of Sbolapoor. The history of this in- 
carnation .oonveys, unlike most hindoo le- 
gends, a moral lesson. The three principal 
gods of the hindoos are Vishnu, Siva, and 
Bramah, and the* three goddesses Lakshmi, 
Durga, and Saraswati. Doorga or Durga, 
is often called Farvati or Parbutti, Ba- 
wan, Bowsni or Bhovaui, Kali, sometimes 
Devi, and she is spoken of under all these 
several denominations. Wittoba is a god of 
very questionable orthodoxy, but he is very 
popular among the Mahrattaa, and,. therefore, 
the brahmins admit him with the best grace 
they can into their pantheon. The same is 
the. case with Kandoba, who is yet more po- 
pular among the lower orders of Mahrattas, 
and, if possible, less orthodox ; they are pro- 
bably the ancient deities of the Mahratta race, 
which the pantheistic spirit of brahmanism 
has admitted as hindu divinities. In Isaiah 
Ivii. 6, where the Jews are reproved for their 
idolatry, stones are mentioned as one of their 
objects of worship. Among the smooth 
stones of the stream is thy portion ; the^^ they 
are thy lot, even * to them hast thou poured 
out a drink offering, thou bast offered a meat- 
offering. Should I receive comfort in these 
Veneration for stones may be traced among 
all nations ; the following instance from Scrip- 
ture reminds one strongly of Hindu simpli- 
city. ‘'And Jacob rose up early in the morn- 
ing, and took the stone he had put for his pil- 
low, and set it up for a pillar, and poured oil 
on the top of it.** (Gen. xxviii. 18 J — Chow 
CAour, p. 251. Ward's Literaiars and Mytho- 
logy of the Hindoos, Moor, Hindoo Pantheon, 
p. 416, 417. 

WIZIARD. See India, Ordeal. 

WOADISHA. T£L. Cluytia collina, Roxh. 

WOADUGU MARAM. Tam. Cluytia 
collina. 

WOANI. Tel. Acacia ferruginea. 

WODA, or Vada Chinta«kaia. Tel. Garci* 
nia' cambogia, Derson. 

WODAHULLAY. Can. Acacia catechu. 

WODALLA. Tah. Acacia catechu, 

WODEN. See Basant. 

WODISHA. Tel. Cluytia collina, Roxh. 

WOFTANGIL. Kash. A grass of Kash- 
|uir, from whicK is prepared a yellow dye for 
shaWl wool. 

WOHAB, Hind. Aquila fulvescens, Chray, 

WOH-KAYU-LAWANQ. Jav. Cloves. 

WOH-rALA. Jav. Nutmegs.' 

WOL. WoUe, Qee. Wolna, also 

Sckerst. Bus. Wool. 


WOL AND A PILEU. Tam. Hay. 
WOLF. 


Oanis lupus, 

Lim, 1 

ICTpalip.,. 

Bykes, 

Tola, 

Can. 

Lupus, 

Lit. 

Wolf,. 

*Eno. 

IrpuB, 

4 , 

Germ. 

Itidian wolf, 

,, 

Vulf, 

Laudga, 

Him 

Lo1i)0, Loba, 

Sean. 

Bherija, 


Ltipia, 

„ 

Lukos, 

Lupo, Lupa, 

Greek. 

It. 

Vrika, 

Sansc. 


The wolf roams over British ludia, never 
singly, but always in large or small packs. If 
a single one appear, it may be assumed 
that others of the pack are near. They are 
bold even in the vicinity of towns, scarcely 
moving off from horsemen ; and in Central 
ludia, Oudh and the Panjab, they destroy 
large numbers of children. Their ordinary 
prey are deer and sheep, and in pursuit, they 
display great, sagacity, throwing out flanking 
parties on surrounding the game ; recently 
a sambar deer was seen to run close up to 
a railway train in Berar, but halt ^ the train 
moved on, and looking beyond, a body of wbl* 
ves were observed in its pursuit. The wolves 
of the peninsula of India move a little to one 
side when pressed by a horseman, aud a little 
exertion places them quite aloof. In the dis- 
tricts of the Siud’h Hyderabad collectorate, 
not less ban 315 wolves were killed during 
one month of March at an expenditure of 
Rupees j$()4, 51 hymiias at Rs. 223, and 13 
jackalls at Rs. 4-12. Wolves are numerous 
in the neighbourhood of Sultanpoor, and 
indeed, all along the banks of the Goomtee 
river, among the ravines that intersect them ; 
and a great many children are carried ofl by 
them from towns, villages, aud camps. Hard- 
ly any of the hindoo population, save those 
of the very lowest class who live n vagrant 
life aud bivouac iuthejungles, of in the suburbs 
of towns and villages, will attempt to catch or 
kill them. All other hindoos have a supersti- 
tious dread of destroying or even injuring theta ; 
on whose hand a drop of wolfs blood has 
fallen, believes himself doomed to destruction. 
The class of little vagrant communities above 
mentioned, who have no superstitious dread of 
destroying any living thing, cat jackalls and 
all kinds of reptiles, and catch all kinds of 
animals, either to feed upon themselves, or to 
sell them to those who wish to keep or hunt 
them. — Tod's Rajasthan, voL 1, 466, 

Sleeman's Journey p, 206, 

WOLFF, Reverend JosEPn, a native of 
Germany, a Jew convert to Christianity, do- 
miciled in England, who travelled as a mis- 
sionary to the Jews through Central Asia, to 
Cabul, to Jeddah, and to Bokhara, in 1844 he 
made a noble effort to release Colonel Stod- 
dart and Capt. Conolly. 

WOLFSBANE. Eno. Acohitum napellus. 
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WOUAN. 


WOMAN. 


VifmaDD, Anolo-Sax. 

1 Frau, Weib, 

Gee. 

Wimann, 

Ishsha, 

Heb, 

Wiminan, „ 

Donna, 

It. 

'W’emaDD, „ 

Aurafc, Ar. Hind. Pers. 

Mulier, 

Lat. 

Zan, • 

Pers. 

Wumau, Womeu,(pl)ENa. 

Huger, 

Sp, 

Fenimo, Fit. 

Pomli, 

Tam. Tel. 


Amongst tlie various races and tribes dwell- 
ing inr the south and east of Asia, the posi- 
tion of women is as varied as the tribes and 
races of whicii they form a part. Very few 
girls receive any school education, and amongst 
the Persians, the mahornedans, and iiindoos of 
•India, they are usually married • before they 
grow up, and are afterwards taken to tlieir hus- 
bands’ houses. The daughters of non-Arian 
races are married later in life. The Kandiaii 
of Ceylon, the Nair and Kamalar of Mala- 
bar, and the Tibetan races in Kariawar, are 
polyandrio : the Kulin brahmin of Bengal 
is polygamic. Mahomedans can, by their 
law, marry four wives ; they usually have but 
one, though if wealthy and dispnj-ed to do so, 
they retain others as the harm or as mutai or 
doolee wives, of whom Tippu Sultan is said to 
have had nine hundred. The Aryan and Tura- 
nian races of India, in the selection of their 
wives, follow very different customs : the one is 
exogaraic, taking wives from other tribes than 
their own ; and thjB other eiidogamic, taking 
them from their own tribes. With mahome- 
dans, the selection is not restricted, but 
amongst mahoroedans of Arabdescent, a young 
man can claim to marry hismother’s brother’s 
(laughter as his right. Exce[)t amongst the 
Kulin brahmins, few hindoos have more than 
one wife. Amongst some of the Turanian 
races, whose daughters grow up unmarried, 
a courting, as is customary in Britain and its 
colonies, is common ; but as most of the marri- 
ages take place while girls are of tender years, 
or where, as with the mahomedan and the 
kayasth races, the women are gosha ursecludcd, 
and courting is inapplicable or impossible, the 
betrothal arrangements are made by the pa- 
rents direct, or by means of agents called di- 
lalab. Amongst the Kol of Central India, 
the marriage by capture still continues, as 
amongst some of the Turkoman races and 
amongst some in the Malayan peninsula ; 
and young men amongst the Gond race oc- 
casionally serve for a wife. The wives of 
the mahomedan, Kayasth and Rajputaflfordno 


ly perfonned by the women* The i^jput 
women have always taken a large eliare in the 
management of the out-door duties of their 
husbands, and in their wars, to capture their 
foeman’s wives was ever deemed the greatest 
proof of success. When Hector, anticipating 
his fall, predicts the fate which awaits Andrp^ 
mache, he draws a forcible picture of the 
misery of the Kf«jpoot j but, to prevent such- 
degradation, the Hajpoot had recourse to the 
johur, or immolation of every female of the 
family. The very term widow (rand), is used 
amongst the populations of British India* 
in common parlance, as one of reproach. The 
rule for the Jews (Judges v. 25-30.) Deuteron. 
xxi. .l0-13, ** When thou goest forth to war 
against thine enemies, and the Lord thy God 
hath delivered them into thine hand, and thou 
hast taken them captive and seest among the 
captives a beautiful woman, and hast a desire 
unto her, that thou wouldest have her to thy 
wife ; then thou Shalt bring her home to 
thine house, and she shall shave her head, and 
pare her nails ; and she shall put the raiment 
of her captivity from off her, and shall re- 
main in thine house, and bewail her father and 
her mother a full triotith : and after that thou 
shalt go in unto her, and be her husband, and 
she shall be tby wife.” 

To a German mind, says Tacitus* the idea of 

woman led into captivity was insupportable, 
and to prevent this the Kajpoot raises the 
poignard against the heart which beats only 
:or him, though never to survive the dirO 
lecessity. It is then they perform the sacri- 
fice johura, when every sachse (branch) is cut 
ff, and hence the llnjpoot glories in the title 
of Sacha-band, from having performed the 
wful sacha rite, which has every appear- 
ance of being the sacaea of the Scythic Gete, 
as described by Strabo. 

We learn from the book of Esther that 
amongst the early Persians, the intercourse 
:>etween women And men was much less cir* 
lutnscribed than after the spread of maho- 
niedauism. Ladies were even admitted to 
baiiquets and received strangers in their own 
apartments, whilst they resided habitually iti 
a kind of harem, separate from the dwellings 
of the men. At the present day, in countries 
where mahommedan manners prevail, and . 
now including India, the women in the streets 


out-door aid to their husbands, but theKumbi have a much meaner appearance than the men, 
and Kurmi women, the Jat women, the Vella- because women of the better class are so little 
lar, Heddi, Kapalu and Okla, the shepherd, seen. But in buddhist Burmah all the young 
dhangar, and kummbar women, and the women move about unrestrainedly dressed in their 
of nearly all the Turanian and non-Aryan gayest and best, and the women engs^e 
faces, engage in out- door woi^k along with largely in trade. Amongst the hindus be- 
their husbands ; and with some of the Tura- fore the Christian era the king's person^ 
nian races in the N. W. and N. E. borders of when within the palace, used to be attend* 
^ntishr India, the field labour is almost entire- ed by women, his guards and other troops 
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WOMAN, 

]»eing stationed without the gates. Thus^l 
%Uabo says, Regis corpus mulieres curant, 
va quoque de pareutibus exnptSB, qui regetn 
^ustodient, et reliquis exercitus manent extra 
portas (IV. 15. p, 228) ; aud, in Hyderabad in 
the Dekban, the noble families still retain 
armed women as guards of their households. 

The Bible shows progress in the Jewish views 
as to women. At the outset, the right of woman 
lockooseher lot seems to have been wholly dis- 
regarded, as Abraham twice permitted Fharoah 
to have Sara, Judah eondemned his daughter- 
in-law to be burned, and God threatened to 
give David’s wives to his neighbour or to his 
son : Michal was transferred to Phatti from 
David by Saul, who had quarrelled vvith David, 
and kings habitually succeeded to their pre- 
decessors’ wives. The social position of Indian 
women, even amongst the Aryan hindoos ahd 
mahomedans of Arabia, Arya and Moglml des- 
•ceut, is now, A. D. 1872, greatly improving. 

Hindu poets very rarely dispraise women 
they almost invariably represent them as 
amiable and affectionate. In this they might 
give a lesson to the bards of more lofty 
nations, and particularly to the Greeks, who 
both in tragedy and comedy pursued the 
fair sex with implacable rancour. Aristo- 
phanes is not a whit behind Euripides, 
although he ridicules the tragedian for his 
ungallant propensities. 

In the Sanscrit and English dramas, the 
passion of Malati is equally intense with that 
of Juliet ; but her unconquerable reserve, even 
to the extent of denying her utterance to 
him she loves more than life, is a curious 
picture of the restraint to which the manner; 
of hindu women were subjected even whilst 
they were in enjoyment, as appears from tlie 
drama of con.siderable personal freedom. Megas 
thenes tells us that the Indians of his time did 
not communicate their metaphysical doctrine.^ 
to women, thinking that if their wives under- 
stood their doctrines and learned to be indiffe- 
rent to pleasure and pain, and to consider life 
and^ieath as the same, they would no longer 
continue to be the slaves of others. We find 
from the later ceremonial sutra (Srauta and 
<Grihya sutra) that women were not Allowed to 
learn the sacred songs of the vedas, the know 
ledge of which constituted one of the principal 
acquirements of a brahmin before be was ad- 
mitted to the performance of the sacrifices. 
Manu ix and 18 says, women have no business 
with the text of the vedas, thus is the law 
fully’ settled ; having therefore no evidence of 
law, and no knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful 
women must be as "foul as falsehood itself, and 
this is a fixed rule. The practice of the wife 
worshipping the husband is very ancient. In 
the drama styled Ratna-vali or the necklace, 
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Vasava-datia, after wdrshipping the image of 
the deity, her attendant says, 

The worship of the divinity concluded, be 
pleased madam to pay adoration to your lord. 

Vasava. Where are the flowers aud un- 
guent ? 

KancK Here madame. 

Oil which Vasava-daita worships the king. 
This is conformable to the Bhavishyottara 
Parana, which directs, “ Having offered ador- 
ation to the mind-born divinity, let the wife 
worship her husband, with ornaments, flowers, 
and raiment. Thinking internally with entire 
lomplacency, 'this is the god of love.’ 

The wives of the* poorer classes of hindu 
householders rise at three in the morning fre- 
quently to grind grain, and are occupied, per- 
haps for three hours, in preparing as much 
flour as will last until the third day. When 
they have no grain to grind they must still 
rise at the same early hour, to milk the cows, 
churn, and extract clarified butter. At six 
o’clock, after arranging their costume, they 
set off with their vessels to the well or to the 
river side, where they bathe and fill water, 
then return home. Fome women bathe athome 
aud fetch waterafterwards, and rich men’s wives 
have a servant, especially for attendance on 
the bath. When the women return with their 
water vessels filled they must prepare break- 
fast. The men and boys of the family, when 
breakfast is ready, sit down in a line at short 
intervals and eat ; when they rise, the women 
sit down. Breakfast finished, , and the men 
off to their various duties, the women are 
busily employed in cleaning the house^ the 
fireplace, the plates and dishes and other 
vessels, and in preparing grain for grinding. 
About three in the afternoon tliey have a little 
leisure, which they employ in attending to their 
children, or in combing out their own long 
hair, and oiling it. In the evening they are 
again busy getting ready lights, preparing 
dinner, and spreading the beds. 

To a carelessobserver, hindu life seems alto- 
gether stagnant and uninteresting. And yet, 
although .shut out by his social laws from much 
that to Europeans is of the deepest and most 
tender concern, the hindu existence has a 
romance of its own — often indeed of a baue- 
ful and lurid tinge, but still romance. It is 
not ill the crowded bax^iar, for there all is 
change. We must wander to a remote se- 
questered village, where, under the shade of 
his ancestral trees, we may find th^ hindu 
living the life of tradition. He is, in many 
aspects, the man of a thousand years ago. 
Clinging to immemorial usage, the rural hin- 
du begins and ends his life much as his an- 
cestois of legendary days were wont to, dd. 
The wondrous fascination of ^ti^uity is not 
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an tbe wane ; much of the ceremonial has in^ 
deed worn away, but the .spirit is vital still. 
There is a strange and sharp contrast between 
the theories of hindu and mahomedan life. 
By the latter, existence on earth is valued 
mainly as a field and opportunity for action ; 
with the hindu, human interest is confined 
almost entirely to the beginning and the end ; 
on the life-struggle of the developed man he 
sets but little store. His creed tells him that 
during the maturer years Fate is at the helm ; 
but it also comforts him with the assurance 
• that at the dawn and sunset of life human ef- 
forts are permitted to have an influence for 
weal or woe. On the twelfth day after birth, 
the hindu child is preHeiited to the pundit, 
who, with solemn fervour, pours out the liba- 
tion of crimsoned water to the rising sun. 
This accomplished, the women of the bouse- 
hold, placing the happy mother with the 
child in her arms in their midst, gather round 
her and sing songs of rejoicing. A feast of 
the brethren closes the ceremonies. Two years 
pass away. In the third year the nai or bar- 
ber of the household enters on the scene. The 
hair of the child has to be arranged according 
to the usage of his caste j his ears have to be 
pierced and the rings inserted. These rites 
duly performed before the assembled village, 
the happy parents feel hopeful of the future of 
their b<»y. From this time up to his tenth 
year the child is left much to himself. In 
the cold weather and the early spring he 
joins the village youth in- their sports. In 
the rainy season, confined much in-doors, 
be often sits and listens with absorbing in- 
terest to the stories which have been trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, and 
learns to join in the song of thanksgiving 
for the plehteous downpour, When at length 
the tenth year arrives, it is incumbent on 
the father to instruct his child in the rudi- 
ments of his craft. If a kayasth, he is initiated 
into clerkly lore, and learris to hold the pen 
and cipher. If a tiller of the soil, he is 
taught to lay the seed with care, to tend the 
yoked oxen, and to watch his father at the 
plough. If a Ksliatriya, he must endue 
his body with manly strength by constant 
exercise, wrestle, and learn the use of weapons 
—•the ancient dhanur-vidya — and fill bis mind 
with high and martial thoughts. When 
the time comes for his marriage, he has no 
part in the negociations, and is bound by 
the decision of bis parents in concert with 
the brahman and nai. But not seldom 
does the mother, with anxious solicitude, 
venture forth disguised into the distant vil- 
lage, and in. secret judge for herself of the 
bride elect, that her son may at least be 
wedded to a worthy partner. The marriage 
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over, by the twelfth year the boy is. sent 
his guru. To do good actious, worship aright 
his dewta to restrain his breath, to reverence 
his guru, are instilled into his heart as the 
main virtues to be cultivated. The fifteenth 
year arrived, the lad must be doing for him- 
self, and his father sends him forth'^ with a 
blessing and a pray&r--hie offering to a Fate 
which be hopes to have propitiated. The 
youth's after-life is ofteti a chequered one. 
Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, he spends hiis 
days where his lot has cast him. When at 
length old age finds him feeble and a burden 
on his children, — though a burden cheerfully 
borne by them, — be bethinks himself of hie 
end. And strange indeed are his visions ; 
for to the devout hiodoo the death-bed and 
closing moments of life possess a deep and 
terrible interest, knowing that the heaven^ 
of Vaikantha is reserved, for those only who 
have cared not for the glamours of the world. 
From the day of the death of her .husband 
commence the widow's sufferings and. priva- 
tions. She is made to employ herself in the 
performance of devotional austerities which 
know no end. Constant fasting and bathing, 
abstaining from the use of certain . articles 
of food, and going round the tulsi shrub^ 
venerated by the hindus, or some idol in a 
temple, are the mortifications she is to inflict 
upon herself. At the celebration of certain 
joyous occasions which so frequently engage 
the attention and occupy the time of the wife 
of a living husband, she is not a guest, for her 
appearance on all such occasions is considered 
to be a bad omen. It is the pride of the wife, 
and she thinks it her peculiar privilege, to at- 
tend on all such occasions when invited ; but 
the widow loses this of all the privileges most 
dear to her by the death of her husband.. 
Even at the marriage ceremony of her brothers . 
or sisters she cannot, consistently with th^ 
superstition prevailing among the hindus, 
take a leader join other femaj|^s who, becauss 
their husbands are living, can enjoy all the . 
reasonable freedom and pleasures of life. The 
111 Ildus invariably consider it an auspieious 
omen to come across the wife of a living hus- 
band when they leave homo for the accom- 
plishment of their intended purpose ; but if 
they happen to come across a widow, they 
despair of success in the design, and pro- 
ceed with reluctance or return back to 
curse the widow. Hence hindu widows sys- 
tematically hold themselves aloof on all occa- 
sions and at all times. Even dear parents 
and brethren would not allow the widowed 
daughter or sister to come across or stand ia 
the way when they are going out on purpose.- 
This degrading superstition of the liindus is a 
source of unspeakable sorrow to the lufferinif 
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Unlike tbe wife of a living husband, high position and fame of her deeeaaed lord, 
■tte girl-widow is abstinent and reserved, cannot, in the very nature of humanity, desire 
She cannot familiarly talk with her dearest to live and die a widow. She ardently wishes, 
and nearest relatives. Her every word and though not apparently for fear of incurring 
movement are subject to uncharitable con- tbe supposed disgrace attached to widow re- 
struction. Among the brahmins her diet is ri- marriage, that she herself and others like her 
gidly regulated. She is welcome to a meal could be permitted to marry another husband, 
only once a day ; and she must content her- Such a widj)w, in the very prime of life, how- 
self with some unwholesome eatables in the ever vigilantly watched and rigorously engag- 
eveningt merely to subdue tbe cravings of ed in the performance of austere duties, caniiut 
hunger. She must devote her life exclusively stjind proof against that temptation which is 
toteligioua and melancholy contemplation, and most dillicult to conquer. Whether in the 
spend her days, if cuuvenieiit, in pilgrimages superior or middle classes of the hindus, ] 
to some holy shrines. She is considered an a where the re marriage of a widow is probibit- 
beiiig wholly unfit for any of the duties of her ed, the amount of sin ia incredible. Where 
life. A girl who is widowed at a tender age and the widow is not dead to all sense of shame, 
knew not what conjugal happiness is, is not she carries on intrigues in a way to elude 
subjected to the humiliations above described notice, and it is not seldom that such an 
immediately after the deatl/of her husband, intercourse has proved eventually detrimental 
Until she arrive at the age of maturity she to her life. Intercourse, whether legitiin.ate 
ia shown some regard by her parents and re- or illicit, must some time or other bring home 
latives. Her natural ornament, the hair, is to the mother a child. When the widow 
allowed to remain until that time. She is not is thus t^ituated, she tries all the mesns in her 
prevented from wearing her usual ornaments power and in that of her lover to conceal the 
and apparel. This state of the girl in her early fact from the world; but when these prove 
widowhoodistreated with some indulgence even unsuccessful, she must pay for it the penalty 
by the brahmins. Among the Guzerati people of death, eit her by recourse to suicide or 
whose creed and habits of living differ but by an attempt to destroy the child in the 
very little from those of the Marathi hiiidu, womb. Elopements and seductions of various 
widows even at a tender age are not prohibit- shades, sickening to describe, are tlie result 
ed from frequenting the temples and the man- of the prohibition of the widow’s remarriage, 
dir of maharajahs — the incarnate gods. They Parents are known to have killed themselves 
are, on the contrary, encouraged and advised, by poison and drowning in consequence of tbe 
as the sure means of salvation, to go to the disgrace brought upon them by the conduct 
inaadir a^id worship and prostrate before the of their widowed daughters. infanticide 
man-god whose known character has secured a among the hindus other than the Rajpoots 
lasting place for that class of men in the an- may be traced to this cause, 
nais of India. The practice of frequenting the Besides the custom of baby-marriage as the 
temples is not so extensively prevalent atriuiig source of early widowhood, there has been an- 
the Marathi hindus, though females, especially other practice among the hindus which brings 
young widows among them, are not wanting untimely widowhood to the poor wife An 
who go daily as a rule to temples to hear the old widower, with one foot in the grave, espe- 
purau or kirtun of the hindu preacher, it cially among the brahmin and the banya races, 
18 patent to all y^at the purani are anything is we lded to a.girl of a tender age. Jneuch 
bat moral men. Their line of life has a a case the parents of the girl are actuated by 
two-fold object, to make money and to seduce mercenary motives in disposing of their child 
young women. Files of vernacular prints to an old man who, infatuated by an impo- 
furnish in abundance examples of young tent love or by a strong desire to beget an heir 
widows, having been led into inextricable to his property, grudges no amount of money, 
labyrinths of guilt and misery by the however large, for the purchase of the girl, 
binda purani and preachers. The prohibi- The girl may be said to be widowed from the 
tion of widow* re-marriage entails upon moment of W union with that man. The pi- 
the widow and her relatives an amount of liable disparity of age between the sexes na- 
misery and disgrace of which no description turally causes discouteut in the bride, who 
can convey an adequate idea to a foreign may not improperly take tbe hoary husband 
r^der. Even a highly educated man who is for her great-grandfather. Facts are known 
vpid of moral principles is not seldom found of such unions having ultimately proved the 
bpguiled ill the temptations of this world. A ruin and disgrace of both the families. To 
woman, whether educated or otherwise, when part with a daughter for gold to an old man 
widowed in the very flower of youth, however whose days are numbered is to purchase for 
respectable her parentage, or whatever the the value of that article eternal widowhood* 
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with its concomitant evils^ for one’s child. 
Such a transaction of sale and purchase is a 
species of infanticide which is unhappily not 
cognizable by law. Amongst the hiridon races, 
the married girl, after the departure of her 
husband from this world, lives generally with 
her parents or bretheen, if they be able enough 
to pay for her maintenance. Here, too, her 
life is a life of misery. The once affectionate 
and loving parents grow gradually indifferent 
and lukewarm in their affections. There are 
some who deeply feel for the condition of their 
daughters, and who would endeavour at any 
cost to make the object of their solicitude and 
tender care happy. But the tyrant custom of 
the prohibition of the widow re-marriage is 
an insuperable bur in their way. They have 
not the moral courage to break through the 
bondage of caste-system to re-settle their dear 
child by wedding her to a worthy man not 
belonging to their caste. Thus, when the 
widow is destined to drag lier single existence 
under her parent’s roof, she becomes by lapse 
of time an object of less kindness and affection 
even on the part of her ])arents. The house- 
hold concerns, not excluding the duties of a 
menial, fall to her share. She must act as a 
cook and as a maid of all work. Her sisters- 
in-law, if her brothers be living, not unfre- 
quently treat her with unkindness, and regard 
her with a jealous eye, if she happen to be in 
the good graces of her parents. If everything 
be kindness and love on the part of her parents, 
she feels nevertheless a kind of dependent and 
uneasy existence. But if she live with the 
parents of her deceased husband, she is treat- 
ed as a creature who is little better than a 
beast. If the bereaved parents be kind and af- 
fectionate, they show some regard to her wants 
and comforts. But such good parents-in-law 
are few and far between. The liindu law of 
inheritance is not more indulgent to the 
widow. After the demise of the husband, she 
is not entitled to any thing more than bare 
maintenance and a little money for holy pur- 
poses. 

Those who lose their husbands in an advanc- 
ed age, and are blessed with a son or sons, are 
better situated in comparison. They are not 
exposed to such sufferings and privations as 
usually fall to the lot of the widow girl. The 
son, if kind and educated, gives every com- 
fort in his power to his mother, and makes 
her happy for the rest of her days ; but if he 
be cruel and ignorant, her fate is sad indeed. 

In the absence of a son, she lives with her 
daughter and son-in-law, who« if they be kind 
and well-disposed, do not grudge her protec- 
tion. Tba condition of a hiiidu female when 
left to her own resources after the death of 
her husband is very hard. Unlike her sisters 
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in the west, she has not obtained 4^^ 
tion in India which enables the . European 
lady to live independent of others. Eu- 
ropean sister can act as a schoolmistress ; a 
literary contriJ;>utor ; a teacher of music,, of 
painting aud drawing, and by kniUingi Ac. 
Knovvledge and practice of these well nfgb 
independent professions furnish the lady with 
ample means to support herself and a sniall 
family. Such is nob the case of hiudu females^ 
and consequently a poor hiudoo widow has 
other alternative than to submit with 
Christian resignation to the drudgery of cook- 
ery, or grinding, or to some other menial life. 

To be brief, the widow lives a life of toil 
and mortifications. Domestic drudgery is 
her ifiseparable doom. If she be able to read, 
she may spend a leisure which is short and 
hard-earned in tke perusal of a pothee,or book, 
containing absurd titles in honour of some 
hindu gods or imaginary deities. Not knowing 
anything beyond the knowledge of an alpha- 
bet, and brought up in a religion and among 
the people devoted to the worship of stones 
and beasts, she cannot possibly soar to the 
truth of one eternal God to the exclusion of 
others, and cannot have those consolations 
whicli women enjoy, who believe in a future 
existence. 

Some portions of the Christian scripturea 
can be explained by the existing customs of 
the women of India. It is mentioned that 
two women shall be grinding at the mill, aud 
two women almost always sit at the com- 
mon hand-mill. Paul in his first epistle to 
the Corinthians xi. 6, says, if it be a shame 
for a woman to be shorn or shaven, let her bb 
converted. And hiiidoo women cut off tbeir 
hair at the death of their husbands, os a 
token of widowhood. A married woman’s 
hair is considered an essential ornament, never- 
theless tliousaiids of young women approach 
the pagoda at Tripaty with beautiful hair, 
and there shave it off as an offeiing. The 
phrase good man of the house,— a hiudoo 
or mahomedan woman never calls her hus^ 
baud by his name, but frequently speaks of 
him as the ‘ man of the bouse.’ John iv. 27 
relates how the people marvelled that he talk- 
ed with the woman, and the Persian Testament 
has it, ' with si woman and perhaps this is 
nearer the design of the sacred writer ; for in 
Eastern countries, except among the lower or- 
ders, a man is never seen talking in the street 
with a woman ; it would be a great scandal W 
both parties.— Hindustan, v. I 
56. 7'od's Rajasthan v, i. p. 639-40. Menu <m 
Marriage. Yule Cathay, i. p. 64. Westmins- 
ter Review. Forbes' Ras Mala, Hiisdu AnnaU. 
V, ’\\.p.269> Hindu Theatre, v. i;. p. 67,122 276' 
Muller, Hindu Literature. Holy Bible** * 
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J^OMEN’S CLOTHS. In Southern In- 
this descriptioa af eloth is chiefly 
manufactured at the town of Arnee in the 
collectorate of North Arcot ; they are of 
TarioHS colours with borders ghiefly used by 
brahmin women : they are of ordinary quali- 
ties, and sold at from 2 to 12 rupees each. 

WOMUM SlUAGUM ] Calcnlua cysticus. 

WOND MARAM. Tam. Soyniidafebrifuga. 

WON DUG U. Tam. Cluytia collina, AW>. 

WONTAY. Cam. Garcinia cambogia, 
Desrous, 

WONTE. Tel. Camel. Cameliis. 


in girth, the greater diameter was 8 inches^ 
the lesser 6 — the larger radius being 5 inches, 
the lesser 3. Taking the tree in lengths of 
ten feet from the root, the seven rings continue 
to the last, the innermost having extended 
themselves upwards to the very top as the 
tree grew. Hut the eccentfieity of the core has 
now greatly diminished, and the stem becomes 
nearly round^the ptedominance of the mass 
continuing on the same side as at the root. 
Tliese pticuliarities are most conspicuous 
in the casuarioa ; but they manifest them> 
selves more or less in all trees. An In- 


WON THAY-KHYAY. In Tavoy,asmall 
strong, compact, yellowish white wood. 

WOO- AN, a small island lying near the 
western side of Uaeiiun. • 

WOOD. 

Arunyavu, Can. Hezm^ Pehs. 

Nath’h, Due. Chob, ,, 

Fn. Aruiiuyum, Sans. 

Wald, Ger. Davon, . ,, 

Lacarn, Ouz. B<isque, Selve, Sp. 

Lakra. Hind- Kadu, Kambu, Tim. 

Bosco, Selva, It. Alarm, ,, 

Aru^uyum, Maleal. Chettu, Karra, Tel. 

LakiSa, Mahh. Koia, „ 

Aruneya, „ 

Every flowerini? plant is composed of an 
axis, and the appendages of the axis ; the former 
consisting of the stem and root, tlie latter of 
the leaves and flowers. The term wood is 
applied to those portions of the vegetable axis 
that are sufficiently hard to offer considerable 
resistance and solidity, so as to be used for pur- 
poses requiring various degrees of firmness 
and strength. In trees, shrubs, and under- 
shrubs, the axis is said to be woody ; in herbs 
ijia termed herbaceous. In the former, stems 
are permanent, and do not die to the ground 
annually, as is the habit of the latter. A 
shrub, a tree, an undershrub, a bush, are mere- 
ly gradation.s of magnitude in perennial plants; 
woods valuable for purposes of art and manu- 
facture are derived from all of them. But as 
bulk and dimensions are necessary to make 
timber available for extensive use, by far the 
greater part of the ornamental woods are deriv- 
ed from trees. It seldom happens that the 
core of trees is exactly in the centre ; they 


dia rubber tree planted in 185 D attain- 
ed a diameter of 7 inches, the core being 
4^ inches from the one side, and 2^ from the 
other; the two grew side by side. Very nearly 
the same law holds good with a teak and ah 
acacia. In Europe the thickening is always* 
on the south side of the tree : in India, so far as 
it appears, it is in general mostly due west 
In all likelihood the excess of solar heat fur- 
nishes the explanation in both cases. North 
of the tropics the sun always shines more or 
less from the south, and gives out more heat 
from this than from any other direction. From 
the tropics to the line, the sun is so nearly 
vertical, that the mass of heat contributed to 
a tree or any other body perpendicular to the 
earth, is from east or west. Bub from dawn 
till noon the temperature of the sun is com- 
paratively moderate — it is from mid-day till 
sunset, that the vast mass of beat is thrown 
off, the rays shooting from the westward. In 
tins direction a tree thickens on the same 
principle that it expands in Europe to the 
southward. These researches will help to as- 
sist us to that marvel of vegetable life — the sili- 
cification or petrifaction of the living trees. 
Every one is familiar with the spongy stony sub- 
stance called taba.shir deposited at the joints of 
the bamboo. The fact is generally known 
that the teak tree often becomes in part pe- 
trified, — that is, the deposition of silica be- 
comes so abundant, as to turn a portion of the 
trunk into stone, iisually resembling the pe- 
trified wood of Egypt, Sind, Guzerat, Burmah 
and Trevicary, &c, Jn Upper India this is not at 


seem in Europe to thicken most rapidly in the all confined to the bamboo or the teak — both 
direction in which they are most exposed to remarkable for their siliceous secretions, form- 
light and heat. Scotch firs thus exposed, ingin the former a beautiful enamel all over the 
measure twice as much in this direction as in stem, furnishing the sharp points of the leaves, 
the opposite. A healthy casuarina will attain and making the upper surface of the leaves of the 
an altitude of oO feet, and a circumference, latter eminently serviceable as sand-paper, 
above the ground, of 30 inches. At the basei The Ghunbhar wood found in the Nepal and 
the section has the form of that of a pear cut Chittagong forests contains such quantities of 
lengthways, tfie larger diameter .being 10 in- silica that the carpenter who contracts to saw 
cbes, the shorter 7. Measured across the corej it by the foot, makes it a condition in his 
we find the one radius 9 J inches, the other 3^ bargain — that it shall contain no ston,e. The 
or nearly dSiublo that of the Scottish fir. In a ebony, the tamarind, the sissoo, and the sit- 
tree of the same age 45 feet in length, two feet sal or jungle rose-wood, contain these secvflL* 
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tions, though in much smafior quantities'. The 
most mysterious circumstance connected with 
the specimens from the petrified forests is that 
for every atom of carbon or other organic mat- 
ter that has been removed) an atom of silica 
has come in its room, the structure remaining 
so perfect that under the glass it could not 
be discovered whether it was a 'petrified or liv- 
ing specimen under inspection. 

In Europe, the durability of wood — that is, 
their capacity of remaining uninjured through 
long lapses of time, — has been found propor- 
tioned to the weight of charcoal yielded by 
them ; there are many woods, heavy of them- 
selves, that leave but a small proportional re- 
siduum in the retort after destructive distil- 
lation. We doubt if any where in Europe 
a piece of timber can be produced known to 
have endured 800 years : yet the fragments of 
teak which have formed the supports of the 
ceiling of the caves of j^alsette, must have been 
ill their places for above two thousand years, 
and are therefore the oldest pieces of timber 
known to man. 

The most important application of wood, 
is in the building and repairing of houses 
and ships, and in the construction of machi- 
nery. For this purpose, the large trees, which 
come, nnder the denomination of timber^ are 
chiefly employed. The conservation of grow- 
ing timber is an art of considerable importance, 
and inattention to this duty has allowed 
nearly every forest in India to be denuded of 
its principal trees. 

In India and in all Asiatic coun tries, wood and 
timber are not only applied to those economic 
uses with which all are familiar, but they also 
furnish fuel to all classes, supplying the place 
of coal. Besides this, the influence of trees on 
climate is very considerable) tending as they do, 
to prevent the too rapid withdrawal of mois- 
ture from the soil, a point of great impor- 
tance in a country where the heat of the sun 
is intense, and the supply of water is depend- 
ent only upon periodical falls of rain. It is 
impossible to ascertain the amount of timber 
used in India, but the quantity of firewood 
alone imported by sea into Madras during 5 
years is given below, that for 1849-50 being 
estimated by the Military Board to be equal 
to 12,000 tons. 

Years. Billets. Value, Rs. Years. Billets. Value, Rs* 

1845- 46. ...63,61,8 1 6. ... 32, 536 1 848-49 .... 1 04,76,590 . . .58,026 

1846- 47 42, 77,013.... 22, 746 1849-50 98,51, 050... 66, 101 

1847- 48.. ..56, 78, 794.. ..31,974 

The above is exclusive of imports by Coch- 
rane’s Canal) and the trunk roads, which the 
Military JBoard estimated at upwards of 85,000 
tons per annum. The trade reports of the 
Madras Presidency show that the exports o! 
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the following five woods alone, amounted in 
value to 3,84,000 rupees iu l854, viz:-— 

Sandalwood, cwt.l 1, 684. 137^944 ) Ebony wood, owt... 4,859 
Redwood „ 47,431. 69,570 j Teak, ••2X6,868 

Sappan wood „ 6,248. 16,350 I , 

The imports of timber into Great Britain 
alone, in 1850, atnoimted to ten millions of 
cubic feet» or^ 1,749,300 loads or tons* 

111 Lamentations v. 4 it is said our wood 
is sold unto us ; but the poor hindoo, 
living in the country, never purchases wood 
for fuel ; and when such a person removes to 
a large town, he speaks of it as a great 
hardship that he is obliged to buy his very 
firewood. — Bombay Standard. Tomlinson, 

WOOD, Lieot. I. N. Author of a Bepprt 
on the river Indus in Bl, As. Trans. 1841, vol 
X. — Notes on the fewer part of the Indus 
and of the craf^thereon, in Bom. Geo. Trans. 
1836-1838 ; reprint, vol. i. 89. — Journey into 
the Naga hills. Ibid, 1844, vol. xiii. 17. — 
Journey to the Oxiis, Loud. 1841, I vol. 8vo. 
— Journal of a visit to the Laccadive Archi- 
pelago in Loud. Geo. Trans. 1836, vol# vi, 
29. — Dr. Buist, 

WOOD, Sir Charles, created Lord Halifax, 
for several years during the changes succeeding 
the Indian mutiny of 1857, the minister for 
India. His chief work was to amalgamatS the 
Indian with the British army, and his plans 
needed many changes. His friends claimed 
for him credit for restoring the Indian 
finances, but in this he had no share.-— 
Uowell-Thnrlow, p, 22. 

WOOD ALOES. 

Ak-yiiu Bukm» | Agallocha wood Eng. 

The aloes wood or eagle wood of the Old 
Testament. See Aloes-wood. Eagle wo(»d. 

WOOD-APPLE TREE. Feronia elephan- 
tura. Cor, 

WOOD- APPLE GUM, obtained from the 
Feronia elophantum, is very abundant, and 
forms the w^ell known East India Gum Ara- 
bic.” Mr. Rohde mentions thatfnun its ready 
solubility without residue, it gives the besfc 
mucilage for making black ink. — M, E, J. R, 
WOOD-ASHES. 

Tsau-hwui, Chin. ) Rakh, Hind, 

Used as a detergent remedy in disorders of 
the skin and hair. 

WOOD-CAKVING. See Carving. 

WOOD CHARCOAL. See Charcoal. 

WOOD COAL. See Coal. 

WOODDU. Mal. Phaseolus max. 

WOODDULU. Tkl. Phaseolus mungo. 

WOOD ENGRAVING. The following 
Madras woods have been found suitable, viz * 

Guava, Psidium pyriferum \ the beat 

Palay, Tam. Mimusops hexandra, a good 
wood) but liable to be attacked b^nseots. 

Vepalley, Tam. Wrightea antidysenferioa* 
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4^0 olose-gratirad wood) not quite eo hard 
guava, but improving with age. 

Ji^ube or Ber fruit tree, Zizyphus jnjuba ; 
rather soft. 

Wood apple tree, Feronia elepliantum, too 
coarse in the grain. 

Satin wood, Swietenia chloroxylon, a close 
grained wood, but apt to split, Hunter- 

WOOD, FOSSIL. Fossil wood is in large 
quantity in Bnrmah, in Sind, and at Verda- 
chellum and Ootatoor west of Pondicherry. 

WOODIAH WOOD. Anglo-Tel. Odina 
pinnata. 

WOOD-MOTH. Wood- carrying moth. 
Sack-trager^ Gru. I Kundi Puchi, Tam. 

Muluka Rasari, Tam. \ Dalme-Kattea, Singh. 

The larvec of this singular moth construct 
for themselves cjtses, wkwicli they suspend to a 
branch frequently of the pqinegranate, sur- 
rounding them with the stems of leaves and 
thorns, or pieces of twigs bound together by 
threads, till the whole presents the appear- 
ance of a bundle of rods about inch long. 
The male at the close of the pupal rest, 
escapes from one end of this covering ; but the 
female makes it her dwelling for life, mciving 
about with it at pleasure, and when alarmed, 
draws togetlier the purse-like aperture at the 
ope« end. There are five ascertained species 
of these in Ceylon Psyche Doubledaii, Wedw.y 
Metisa plana, Eumeta Cramerii, ITesfw^, 
E. Templetonii, Wedw.\ and Cryptothelea 
consorta, Temp, The Singhalese regard 
them as human beings, who punishment 
for stealing wood in some former stage of exist- 
ence, have been condemned to undergo a 
metempsychosis under thS form of these in- 
sects. — Sir J. E, TennanCs Ceylon, p, 432. 
WOOD OIL. 

Telia Gurijun, Hind. Slu-yu, Chin. 

T’nng-tsze-yu Chin. Peh-t’ung-yn, 

, Hung-t’ung-yu, 

Wood oil is the term applied to the oils of 
several species of Dipterocarpus, D. laevis, D. 
turhinatus. This class of oils is obtained fo 
the most part in Assam, Arakau,Burmah, and 
the Straits : they are usually procured by tap 


them differ considerably in colour a^d oontis- 
tence, but they all possess the same balsamic 
odour, and are derived from various species 
of the noble family of Dipterooarpem. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, were three good 
samples of wood oil from Canara : also, a 
very ii»teresting series of ten oils from various 
parts of the Madras Presidency and Burmab, 
where the mode of extraction is as follows : — 
about the end ofthe dry season, that is in March 
or April, several deep incisions are made with 
ail axe into tlie heart of the wood, and a good 
sized piece scoojied out ; into the hole fire is 
ilaccd, and kept burning until the oil begins 
:o run, when it is received into a bamboo, and 
allowed to run slowly drop by drop. In 
Malacca, also, it is obtained from a largo tree 
A the Dipterocarpese, which is very common 
in the dense jungles of the Malayan penin- 
nila, and grows to a great height. When not 
capped too soon, the base of llie trunk is often 
of immense girth. The wood is reddish brown, 
and has a smell not unlike that of English fir, 
the bark is smooth, the leaves alteriiatei pin- 
nate and exstipulate, fruit a oue-seeded drupe, 
seed angular and anatropal. The oil when 
permitted to remain at rest divides itself into 
two layers, the upper consisting of a clear 
chesniit colored liquid balsam, and the lower 
being in appearance like fiakes of granulated 
lUgar, and consisting probably of the surplus 
resin deposited by the action of the atmo- 
sphere. The wood oil, called Gurjun balsam 
or Telia Gurjun, as found in the bazars, 
generally occurs as a brown oily-looking, 
semi-transparent liquid, in odour strongly 
resembling a mixture of balsam of copaiba 
with a small portion of naphtha. One kind is 
yielded by the Dipterocarpus laevis, a native 
of Chittagong, Pegu, Assam, &c. It has been 
successfully used as a substitute for balsam 
copaiba, to which it bears a great resemblance 
in its physical and chemical properties. Gur- 
jun oil is, however, the product of several 
species of Dipterocarpus, and known general- 
ly as wood oil. Gurjun balsam contains fixed 


ping certain trees of the order Dipterocarpese resin, essential oil, and water. If the latter 
and applying heat to the incision. Theoil whicli be not separated, it boils with explosive vio- 
flbws from the wound is a mixture of a balsam lence. The separation is effected by the dried 
and volatile oil, and when applied as a var- muriate of lime. A small portion of thees- 
nishto wood or other substance, theoil evapo sential oil may be obtained by distillation 
rating deposits a hard and durable coat oi with water in the common way. Gurjun oil 
resin. They are chiefly used as natural var is a good substitute for copaiba balsam in the 
nishes, either alone, or in combination with treatment of gonorrhoea, given diffused through 
coloured pigments, also as a substitute fo almond mixture or gum water. Dose ten to 
tar in paying the seams of shipping, and fo fifteen minims, repeated thrice daily, or as 
preserving timber from the attacks of whit often as necessary. A compound tincture of 
ants, They are said also to be useful as ai Gurjun is an efficieuf substitute for Frank's 
ingredients in lithographic inks. The oil well knpwu specific for the treatment of gonor- 
geuerally^ receive the names of the' localities rheea. Dose, twenty to thirty minims, in • 
troxn which they are imported. Some of little milk or sugared water. Captain Halsted 
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gave an Accotint ofhis yieHto the island o£ 
Chedabat whe^a the wood oil tree is the most 
conspicuous in growth and sise of the larger 
trees of these summits. One was felled on 
the west hill which measured in diameter, at 
the respective ends of a 60 feet length, 24 feet 
6 inches, and 3 feet 6 inches ; and another on 
the summit measured 21 feet 4 inches in girth 
at 6 feet from the ground. la felling the 
above mentioned tree the oil ran in a stream 
from it, and it must have contained seven 
tons. 

Wood oil of Cbittag;ong much resembles 
the “ Teak wood oil,'* the wood oil from Pegu, 
but is less liquid than the latter, though used 
for the same purpose. It is a very clear and 
liquid substance, forming a natural varnish 
when applied to wood or other substances. 

Rangoon wood oil has the usual resinous 
smell of this class of oils. 

One of the wood oils merits notice as 
being one of the substances of which the well- 
known and much prized China lacquer is 
made.. 

Wood oil is used in Singapore for paint- 
ing the beams and wood-work of native 
houses, and ihay also be mixed with paint when 
not exposed to the sun. 

In China the cold drawn wood oil, Peh-t’ung- 
yu, is pale and is used for lamps and for 
varnishing furniture and the better class of 
umbrellas. A darker thick oil called Siu-yu, 
is obtained by heat and pressure from the seeds 
and fruits of the Elaeococcus and Jatropha. It 
is used in making putty and in caulking and 
painting ships and boats. There is a reddish 
kind called Hung-t’ung-yu. The best wood 
oil of China comes to Haii-kuow from Shin- 
chau-foo. 

8issoo-wood oil from Dalbergia sissoo is an 
empyreumatic medicinal product. 

Camphor* wood i^jl, from the Dryobalanops 
camphora, belongs to the class of volatile oils. 
It is used largely in Singapore as a substitute 
for turpentine, and sella at from 15 to 20 cents 
a bottle. 

Deodar or Sbemanatahu oil, from the Ery- 
throxylon areolatum,is an empyreumatic medi- 
cinal oil. 

A wood oil in Tinnevelly, is an empy-; 
reumatic product similar to tar, chiefly used 
medicinally by native practitioners. 

Teak wood oil is a dull ash- colored oil pro- 1 
curable in most of the large bazars of India ; 
when allowed to rest for sometime it separates 
into two layers, the one an upper dark colored 
clear stratum and a lower and more solid de- 


M. Quibpurt observpn of (he (Sturjqp oil or 
balsam^ iha( Idr. Lowe hed iaoii4 (be 
Altered balsam formed a brown transparent 
liquid, which yielded by dmtillation as follows 
in 100 parts — Essential oil 65, Hard resin, 
34, Acetic acid water 1. Acceding to Mr. 
Lowe, the volatile oil possesses all the charac* 
ters of that of# copaiba, and the hard resiis, 
(which he regards us pure copavic acid, ex* 
empt from the soft resin, which, according to 
him, exists in the greater part of the copaiba, 
of commerce) appears to him indicative of. 
superiority as a medicine* Mr. Lowe recog-^ 
nized in the new resinous balsam the singular 
property of becoming solid when exposed in 
a dosed vessel to a temperature of 230^ F. 
Copaiba presents no similar phenomenon. 

The new bslsam ^tilled^with the addi- 
tion of a small quantity of an oxidizing agent, 
as chlorine, hypo-chlorite of lime or bichromate 
of potash, yields an essential oil of a fine blue, 
whilst ordinary copaiba, containing soft resin, 
affords hardly any colored essential oil ; and 
cold 8ulpl\uric acid produces with copaiba a 
purple cploration similar to that obtained 
with cod-liver oil* 

To obtain the oil, a large incision is made 
in the trunk of the Dipterocarpus turbinatus 
tree at about 30 inches from the ground,' ou 
which a Are is lighted and kept up until the 
incision is charred : soon after this, the liquid 
begins to flow. It is conducted by a little 
trough into a vessel placed to receive it. The 
average produce of one of the better trees in 
a single season is 30 gallons. Wood oil it 
also produced from Dipterocarpus incanus, 
D. alatus, and D. costatus. The first of these 
three is reputed to yield the best sort, and in 
the greatest quantity. 

Wood oil from Moulmein» when filtered, 
is a tifinsparent liquid, of a somewhat 
dark brown when seen by transmitted 
light, but appearing opaque and of an ob- 
scure green if viewed by reflected light. It 
possesses, therefore, in a very marked de- 
gree, the dichroism observable in all resin-oils 
obtained by the action of fire. This charac- 
ter determines the nature of wood oil, and 
shows that it is not simply a natural product 
like copaiba ; but that it is in part the result 
of a liquid modification of the Dipterocar- 
pus resin, effected by the agency of heat« 
Moulmein wood oil is of somewhat greater 
consistence than olive oil ; it has a sp. gr. of 
'964, and possesses an odcr and taste very 
analogous to those of copaiba. It dissolves 
in twice its weight of absolute alcohol, witlr 


posit Its chief use is for applying to wood the exception of a minute residue which is 
work of all sorts, either alone as a natural deposited upon repose, 
varnish or in combination with certain The most carioos property of toe Diptsrp- 
resins. carpus wood-oil, is that of solidifying when 
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bDRted in a closed vial to 266^ 
temperature the oil becohies turbid and so 
gelatinous, that it is not displaced upon the 
inversion of the phial. After cooling, the 
solidification is yet more perfect ; but a gen- 
tle warmth, assisted by slight agitation, re-, 
stores its former liquidity. The resin of 
Valeria Indies |is insoluble iiT alcohol, and 
very imperfectly so in ether j , whilst the 
green resin of wood oil is easily soluble in 
either of these menstrua . — Pharmaceutical 
Journal and Transactions. Roxb, ed. Carey^ 
vdl, ii. Indian Field. Journal de Pharmacie 
et de chimie September 1856, pp. 189,193. 
Pharmaceutical Journal, vol. XIV., p. 65, 
volXY., p- 321. Dr, O'Shaughnessy, Beng. 
Fhar. p. 378. Rohde MSS. 

WOOD-PECKERS, the genera Picus, 
Leiopicus, Hypopicus, Yungipicus, Vi via, 
Sasia, &c. of Eastern and Southern Asia, are 
numerous i for instance, 

Picus analis, Temm. Java. 

cabanisi, Malberke. China. 

,, catbpharius, Hodgs. Bootan. 

himalayanus, Jardine. Himalaya. 

„ majoroides, Hodgson Darjeling, Nepal. 
„ macei, Viellot. Bengal, N. India. 

„ himalayanus, J. dh S. Himalaya. 

scindeanus, Goulds Sind’h. 

„ squamatus, N. W. Himalaya. 

Xieiopicus mahrattensis, Latham. Dekhan, 

Darjeling. 

„ brunnefrous, Vigors^ Himalaya. 

Hypopicus hiperythrus, Vigors. do. 
Yungipicus moluccensis, Gmelin. Java,Malacca 
Vigors. Himalaya. 

,, canicapillus, Biyth. Arakan, Tenas- 

serim. 

„ hardwickii, Jerdon. India. 

Vivia innominata. Barton. Nepal. ^ 

Sasia abnormis, Temm. Malacca. 

,, ochracea, Uodgs. Assam. 

Hemicircus canente, Lesson. Malabar. 
Chrysocolaptes sultaneus, Hodgs. Daijeling. 

goensis, Gmelin. Peninsula, 
Central India. 

Mulleripicus pulverulentus, Temm. Himalaya 

to Archipelago, 
hodgsonii, Jerdon. Coorg, Mala- 
bar. 

,, javensis, Eorsg, Malacca, Java. 

Gemuus squamatus, Vigors. Hirnalaya. 
striolatua, Biyth, All India. 

^ occipitalis, Vigors, Himalaya to Bur- 

mah. 

Chrysopholegxua fiavinueba, Gould, do* do. 

chlorolophus, Vielht. do* do. 
Veniiia pyrrhotis, Hodgs. S. E. Himalaya. 
Gecinculua grantia, McGleil. do. 
Micropternus phaiooeps, Biyth. Himalaya. 

„ gularis, Jerdon^ Malabar* 
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Brachypfernus axrantiusi Linn. India, Ceylont 
Braebypternus ohiysonotus, Lesson. 8. Indiai 
„ dilutus, Sind’h. 

Ohrysonotus Shorei, Vigors. India. 

„ intermedins, Biyth. India to Peu- 

« * 

,, rubropygialis, Malls. Malabar. 

The Sind wood-pecker (Picus Scindeanus) 
is distinguished from the other pied species 
by having the sides of the body dirty- 
white, and a broad streak of black down 
the side of the neck from the base of 
the lower mandible. The pied wood-pecker 
is P. himalayanus. The Mahratta wood-peck- 
er (P. mahrattensis) also is not uncommon j 
the beautiful green wood-pecker (Picus squa- 
inatus) is seen in the depths of solitudes 
of the N.W. Himalaya, creeping up the trunks 
of ancient pines, or flying wildly across the 
valleys, uttering its loud scream as it alights 
on the side of a UoQ-Adam^ Horsjield^Jerdon, 
WOOD SORREL. Oxalis acetosella. 
WOODUGA. Tkl. Alangium hexapctalum, 
WOODY DALBERGIA. Dalbergiaarborea. 
WOOD STRAWBERRY. Fragaria vesca, 


Linn. • 

WOOL. 

Yangmau, Ctiin. Pashm, Put, Pkrs. 

Uld, Dan. Weloa, Pol. 

Wol, Dut. La, Laa, Pokt, 

Laine, Fk. Wolua, Seherst, Kus. 

Wolle, Gbr. Lena, Sans. 

Oonn, Gl’z, Hind*. Oo.Woo, Scotch. 

Laua, It. Lat. Sp. Ull, Sw. 

Bulu, Malay. Bocliu, Tbl. 


The table-land of the peninsula, commen- 
cing with the Neilgherries, and proceeding 
along Mysore to the Deccan, Candeish, and 
Quzerat, presents large tracts of country 
affording a favourable climate, and abundant 
pastures for numerous flocks of sheep. If 
from thence we proceed in a north-east direc- 
tion, passing Marwar, Malwa, Rajpootana, to 
the district of Hurriana, mud the province of 
Delhi, we shall see, supported on the natural 
pastures of the country, immense herds of 
cattle, and numerous flocks of sheep, the 
latter affording wool employed by the natives 
for making blankets (Kumlee) of different 
degrees of fineness, which form a considerable 
article of the commerce of these provinces. 
Again, the Himalaya mountains, on their 
southern face, present a European like cli- 
mate, remarkable however for being influenced 
by the periodical rains. The temperature 
varies according to the elevation ; but they 
afford everywhere rich pastures, and support 
a fine breed of sheep, of which the wool is 
employed by the mountaineers to form their 
clothing. The northern face of these moun- 
tains is as remarkable for its dryness as the 
southern is for its moisture; the cold is 
excessive^ and the animals which are pastured 
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there are covered with shaggy hair, or with 
long wool, and a fine down. It is here that the 
shawl wool goat finds its mo|t oongenial 
climate. Mr. Moorcroft, who was deputed in 
1814 to that part of Little Tibet in Chinese 
Tartai^ where the shawl goat is pastured, 
for the purpose of opening to Great Britain 
the meaiw of obtaining the materials of the 
finest woollen fabric, found that the Koonea 
were obliged to send all their best wool to 
Cashmere. He mentions that this was caused 
by strict injnnotions to all the owners of fiocks 
not to sell any shawl-wool except to the Cash- 
merians or their agents, in consequence of a 
representation having been made that the 
Jouaree merchants had bought some and that 
the Cash me Hans would suffer if any of this 
kind of wool were to pass into other hands. 

In the year 1819, considerable advantage 
was anticipated from importing this wool 
into England ; as it was valued at eight 
shilliiigs per pound, Byragee wool, how- 
ever, when itn ported, ^was found to be un- 
saleable ; as of 189 bales of Shawl and By- 
ragee wool, imported in .the years 1821, 
1822, and 1823, coating exclusive of freight 
and charges £5,444, the gross sale proceeds 
amounted only to £809. This wool was 
bought from the Hounea, who keep sheep 
with the shawl wool goats, by the people of 
Kunawur, and brought by them to Rampore, 
the capital of Bissehur, oti the Sutlej. Speci- 
mens of the same kind of wool, procured by 
Mr. Hodgson from the Bootea who visit Ne- 
pal, were forwarded to the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, in 1835, by Dr, 
Wallich. Of this the sorted wool was valued 
in London at from lOc/. to I Iff. per' pound ; 
some in the unsorted state at to 7d. ; and 
some was sold in the London market in 1834 
at from 2df. to Id. pev pound ; the low price 
was chieffy owing tb its dirty nnd mixed state. 
Attention was turned in England to the sub- 
ject of Indian wool by Mr. Southey, of Cole- 
man Street, addressing a letter, 24tli Novem- 
ber 1836, to the Committee of Agriculture of . 
the Royal Asiatic Society, respecting some 
wool imported from Bombay. Ho suggested 
more attention being paid to the assortment 
of the wool, and improvement in the breed of 
the sheep ; and stated that in 1835 there 
were imported into London 773 bags, and in- 
to Liverpool 624 bags of Indian wool which 
were sold by public auction at 1«. 2\d. 

per pound. The wool was chiefly white, but 
with black hairs occasionally interspersed ; 
and he understood that it was produced in the 
province of Guzerat. In the following year, 
Mr. Southey again called attention to the sub- 
ject, stating that the quantity exported from 
Bombay had enormously increased : but that 
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what came to England was entirely of mid- 
dling and secondary quality, and had, conse- 
quently, realized no higher prices than from 
4Jd. to ll\d : psr pound. The great and ra- 
pid incre&e of the exports of wool from Bom- 
I bay is evident from an inspe^Sion of the fol- 
lowing extra^ from the official Report of the 
Commerce or Bombay for 1836-37 ; 

1833 - 34 ^Ibs. 69,044 I 1835.36 Ibs. 1,196,664 

1834 - 35 r „ 486 , 6*28 I 1836-37 2,444,010 

The report of 1837-38 goes on to say, ‘‘The 
quantity of wool exported has increased from 
2,444,019 lbs. to 2,700,086 lbs., valued,at 
98,564 rupees.’" 

Sir A. Burues, writing on the wools of Ca- 
booland Bokhara, says — 1. The wool of Turkis- 
tari is obtained chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
Bokhara and Samarcand, and is more celebrat- 
ed than that of Cabool. This is sent to Urn- 
ritsir in the Punjab, where it is used to mix 
with the shawl wool of Tibet, in making 
what are called Cashmere shawls. It is the 
produce of the goat of Bokhara and not of 
the sheep of Toorkistan, and is called “put,” in 
contradistinction to pashm, which is used to 
express i:he fleecjp of the sheep. 2. The wool 
or put of the goat of Cabool is not at pre- 
sent exported, being entirely consumed in the 
native manufactiures. It is procured front 
goats, and chiefly from the hill country of 
the Hazara to the west of Cabool, and be- 
tween that city and Herat, which has an ele- 
vation of about 6,000 or 8,000 feet above the 
level of the tea. 3. The countless flocks of 
flat-tailed sheep in Cabool, produce an abund- 
ance of wool. The fleece is of a glossy white 
colour, and is in Cabool called^pashm-i-buWk, 
and the fabrics prepared from it burrak, in 
contradistinction to puttoo. It sells at from 
two and a half to two Cabool rupees the seer, 
or sixteen pounds. It is brought in froih all 
directions for sale in Cabool, and Sir A. Burnes 
states that he “ can scarcely put a limit 
to the supply, since the extent of pasture laud 
ill those countries is^not over-rated at four- 
fifths of the whole surface of the country, and 

very large portion of the population, such 
as the Lohani and Ghilgee, are shepherds, 
who remove from pasture to pasture, and rear 
their flocks with great care and attention. Na- 
ture, however, does as much as the people; for 
aromatic plants, in which sheep delight, are 
exceedingly abundant, and it is universally 
believed that they have considerable effect on 
the quality of the wool.” 

Wool obtained from the fat-tailed variety 
of sheep is used in the manufacture of cloths 
aud carpets, and is also exported to India. It 
is of wide distribution ; the sheep abound at 
Peshawur, Kabul, Kandahar, Herat, and 
other places. Kelat and the surrounding 
country produces sheep’s wool in great abund- 
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tMi: This aheep ift apparently indig^ona 
abo to tbe Salt Range. 

' Eirman ia a tract of country oloac by the 
Persian GvlU, to the south of f^ersia. Its 
wool finds its way into the Punjan in consi- 
derable quantiues. It ia a soft delicate wool, 
but its principal use, at present, pnfortunately 
appears to be the adulterution of genuine 
pashm. 

Wool from the Persian gulf called Kirmani 
wool finds its way to Amritsar pretty largely 
from Isoth Karachi and Bombay. It is one 
ot tbe staples used in adulterating the 
pashm/’ or genuine shawl wool. 

The Lena shawl wool is the produce of the 
goats of the Tibetan Himalaya. It used to 
be a prevalent opinion that these goats were 
found in Kashmir, but that celebrated valley 
is far too warm and damp for them. The 
best shawl wool is produced in the vicinity 
of Garoo, Mausurowur, and the elevated 
lands to the eastward. The shawl wool is 
the fleece of the goat, next the skin only ; 
the outer coat ia coarse hair, and ^he two 
colours are white and light brown. The 
dogs of Tartary have also a soft down be- 
low the hair, very little inferior to that of 
the goats. Qoat*s hair is very commonly 
produced in almost every district of the Pan- 
jab, and called jat.” It is used for making 
ropes, also for matting, and for the strong 
bags wherein grain, &c, is carried on the 
backs of oxen. Grain dealers uib rugs made 
of it in the shops in which tbe grain is pour- 
ed out when being winnowed or weighed. 
At Bala and Gjjfhuii in Hundes, four or five 
fleeces of wool, according to size, sell for 
one rupee, which averages to 2 annas, or 
S pence the pound. Shawl wool is produced in 
a variety of districts in Thibet, Carmenia or 
Carmania wool is a kind of goat’s hair, 
brought from Carmania, a country of Asia 
Minor. 

The wool of Eastern xurkestan is known 
as Turfani wool, so called from the city of 
Turfan, it is this exquisitely fine wool from 
which the exquisite shawls and other fabrics 
0 ^ Kashmir are made. 

. The following wools are used in the 
Punjab. 

(a.) Pashm, or shawl wool, properly so 
called, being a downy substance, found next 
the skin and below the thick hair of tbe Tibe- 
tan goat. It is of three colours, white, drab, 
and dark lavender (Tosha). The beet kind 
IS produced in the semi-Chinese provinoes of 
TutfaDf Kiohar, and exported via Yarkfind to 
Kbehmere. All the finest shawls are made 
of this wool, hut as the maharajah of Eash- 
mere keeps* a strict monopoly of the article^ 
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the Punjab shawl weavers cannot prdeure it, 
and have to be content with an inferior kind 
of pashm produced at Cbathan, and export- 
ed via Leh to Umritsur, Nurpur, Loodianah, 
Jelalpur, and other shawl-weaving towns of 
the Punjab, ^"he price of white pashm in 
Kashmere for unclOaned, Ss. to 4«. per lb. ; 
ditto cleaned, 6s. to 7$. per lb. ;K)f Tusha white 
pashm uncleaued, 2s. to per lb. ; cleaned, 
from 5s. to 7s. 

(6.) Thefleece of the Bumba sheep of Kabul 
and Peshawur. This is sometimes called 
Kabuli pashm. It is used in the manufac- 
ture of the finer sorts of choga, an outer robe 
or cloak with sleeves, worn by Afghans and 
other mahomedans of the western frontier. 

(c.) Wahab Sbahi, or Kirmani wool. The 
wool of a sheep found in Kirman, a tract of 
country in the south of Persia, by the Persian 
Gulph. It is used for the manufacture of 
spurious kinds of shawl cloth, and for adulter- 
ating the texture of Kashmir shawls. 

(d.) The hair of i^^oat common in Kabul 
and Pesbawnr, called Pat, from which a tex- 
ture called pattu^s made. ^ 

(e.) The wool of the camel. From this a 
coarser kind of cho^a is made. 

(/.) The wool of tbe country sheep of the 
plains. Regarding the production of wool in 
the Himalayan or Sub-Himalayan portion of 
the Panjab, the Revenue Report, for 1861, 
states that * there can be no doubt that the 
valleys of the* Sutlej, Eavee, Chandrabaga 
(or Cheiiab), Namisukh, and other tributaries 
of the Indus, supply grazing grounds not to 
be surpassed in richness and suitableness in 
any part of the world. The population in- 
habiting them are chiefly pastoral, but owing 
to sloth and ignorance, the wool they produce 
is but small in quantity, full of dirt and ill 
cared for in every way.’ The Government of 
the Panjab have made efforts to improve the 
breed by the importation of Merino rams, but 
hitherto with little success. However, a truss 
of Merino wool produced in the Hazara bill 
district to the northwest of the Punjab, and 
sent to England in 1860, was there valued at 
Is. 6d. per lb. 

Raw pashm of the Thibetan goat is used in 
tbe manufacture of Kashmere shawls of the 
kind called Tusha, produced in Thibet. 

A considerable and increasing quantity of 
wool is exported for India, mostly all of it, 
latterly, from Calcutta. 
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lbs. 

Tons. 

ViJne, £. 

1850— 1 

4,682,074 

2,090 

• 68,335 

1— 2 

7,067,161 

8,161 

100,612 

2— 3 

12,060,799 

5,384 

172,098 

8— 4 

14,409,479 

« 6,432 

205,601 

4— 6 

13,*13,727 

■ 5,854 

207,264 

5— 6 

16,109,728 

7,192 

272,942 

6- 7 

18,484,666 

8,252 

314,215 

7— 8 

18,635,396 

8,319 

387,103 

8— 9 

15,688,196 

7,010 

349,895 

9—60 

19,562,897 

8,733 

436,672 

1860—61 

1 

21,384,405 

9,505 

478,144 


Bat in addition to these exports, vast quan- 
tities of wool are woven into blankets of 
various degrees of fineness, for the use of the 
people, called cutn’l or cumli, also chad’r. 

Mr. Powell mentions that all or most of the 
mammalia of the Himalayan regions and other 
similarly situated localities at an elevation 
of 11,000 to 13,000 aud 14,000 feet, which 
are consequently subjei$ to severe winters and 
a high rarity of atmosphere, whether domesti- 
cated or wUd, siich as the dSg, yak, karghan, 
&c., possess' a wintry inner coat of pam, of 
different degrees of fineness. The pashm of 
the goat is alone the marketable commodity ; 
but the hair of the yak and Kirghiz camel is 
in parts cropped, and both in a cleaned and 
coarse state is made into cloth of different 
degrees of fineness for Kirghiz^nomadic) tents, 
clothing, bedding, saddle bags, ropes, <kc,, 
&c. The hair picked from marketable pam at 
Kashmir, supplies material for a different 
branch of manufacture, viz., of ropes, saddle 
bags, and hair cloth of different kinds, 
qualities and uses. 

Aojelope wool of Lahaul, called in Tibetan 
Tsodky-i-lena, or properly b-Rtsodky-idena, 


Fatta fabrics are made from wool 

of Kabul. 

Kirmani wool is beautifully soft andTery 
white. 

The pashm of Changtan and Turfaa are at 
#the first class, and are mouo|fhliz6d by Kasb- 
mir. 

The pashms of Kodak, Ladak» Spiti, Rampnr, 
Bashahir are«a second class wool, and form the 
staple export to the shawl manufocturing cities 
of the Panjab. 

The export trade in wools of the N. W. 
frontier, and beyond it in Kabul, Bokhara 
and Kirman, is extensive^ /ind large quantities 
are exported toKarachi and Bombay. 

Good ewes appear to be obtained in Coim* 
batore and Baramahal ; but Jalua and Beder 
used to be the best places whence to 
obtain the white-woolled breed. The results 
obtained both at Bangalore and on the Neil* 
gherry Hills, from crossing the white* woolled 
sheep of the country with Saxon, Merino and 
South-^own rams, are stated to have been most 
satisfactory, both as to quantity and quality of 
wool, find size of carcass. At the Madras 
Exhibition of f655, of specimens of woollen 
manufactures, the most remarkable were those 
from Hoonsoor, comprising white and colored 
blankets of various textures made in the 
native loom, some being imitations of English 
articles, and a decided improvement upon 
the country cumbly, and cheap in price. 
Among them was the description of blanket 
furnished to ^invalids and time-expired men 
proceeding to ^England. These are not manu- 
factured for the European ^ops, beiu| too 
thick, heavy and unsuite(Fto the climate. 
English blankets are therefore provided in- 
stead ; the comparative cost is as follows : 

1 Hoonsoor Blanket 1 12 0 

1 Europe do red. ... 4 8 0 


IS very precious. 

Ibex hair, or wool of the teringole, or kin, 
the ibex, is the wool that makes the famous 
and rare ibex shawls. 

Sheep’s wool, black and white of Lahaul, 
called luggi-bal, was selling in 1866 for 6 
kutcha seers per rupee ; it is exported to Kul- 
lu and Kanawar. 

Yak’s wool of Rupshuand Zangskar, called 
Kullu, is the soft under hair of the yak, used 
to make bags for sheep loads, and the felt 
soles of shoes. 

The Eampur chadr is a soft wool fabric 
ihanufactured from the wool of the sheep of 
Bampur and Spiti, which are there the beasts 
of burden. The wool of the Dumbah or 


large-tailed sheep of Peshawar and Kabul 
is called Kabli-pashm, and is manufactured 
into the choga or sleeved cloaks worn by the 
Afghans. 


1 Do. do white ... 5 8 0 

The jury considered this manufacture 
worthy of encouragiment, and observed that 
means should be devised to improve the 
manufacture, especially as wool is abundant 
The description of wool from which thesb were 
manufactured was then of recent introduction. 
In the Mysore country sheep thrive well, but 
the wool is. coarse, and little used except for 
the manufacture of native blankets. About 
the year 1840, General Cubbontook charge of 
a fiock from the Madras Government, which 
had been collected the year previously for the 
purpose of introducing Merino wool into th^ 
country ; but that flock was useless, it having 
been attacked with rot. He then collects 
one at a farm about 60 miles west of 
lore, and imported 3 or 4 rams annually 
Sydney ; these amalgamate eo weU with 
countiy sheep, both in figure and ftit 
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WOOL. 


wooNin. 


jn thd 4th cross it is not* possible to distin- 
gaish farm bred from the imported ram. There 
were in 1850 about 6000 sheep in Mysore with 
Merino blood in them. Rams from the farm 
bad been distributed to the coilector^tes of 
North Arcot,^ Bellary, Salem and Coirnba*!, 
tore. During the year 1 850, 25 rams were sent 
to the Punjab by order of the Government of 
India. The wool had been veiy highly re- 
ported on by Messrs. Southey and Son, and 
several parcels had been sold in London 
as high as 1 shilling and 6 pence per lb., 
while the country wool, and that imported 
from Bombay, averaged only id. to ^d. per lb. 
There can be no doubt that when the Merino 
sheep is naturalized, wool will become'a valua- 
ble article of export. A mercantile firm in 
Bangalore exported the wool of the Mysore 
country to England, in considerable quantity, 
and had realized a very fair profit. Eventually 
the Merino will be produced as cheaply as ordi- 
nary wool Up to the year 1850 the quantity 
and value of wool annually exported from 
Madras was lb. 1,28,41 3, value Rupees 15,816. 
For a very large black cumbly from 'Kurnool 
closely woven, fine and soft iii^texture, the jury 
awarded, as the best specimen of the ordinary 
woollen manufactures of the country, a se- 
cond class medal. A check cumbly from 
Ghittledroog, was found deserving of honora- 
ble mention. The best specimen of woollens 
was found in the tariff, being a blanket made 
of corded wool of excellent quality and 
reasonable in price. A red cumBly of Mysore 
was exhibited in this collection, and was of 
good»quality. ^ 

At the Great%xhibition of 1851, some fine 
merino wool was exhibited from the table- 
land of Mysore, and indigenous wools from 
the .hilly country of the north-west frontier, 
some from Lahore, and other kinds from the 
dry and cold elevated climate of Tibet. Of the ^ 
last, were some very fine specimens from | 
Lieut. Strachey, many qf the animals there 
being furnished with a down or hair-like wool 
under the coarse common outer wool. It is 
this which is chiefly employed for the shawls 
and the shawl- wool cloth. Though woollen 
fabrics of superior quality are not likely to be 
fabricated for the wealthy of India, yet as 
there are great diversities of climate in the 
different parts of Eastern and Southern Asia, 
some, very substantial woollen cloths and 
blankets are made in different parts, amongst ^ 
others, fine shawl-wool cloth in Cashmere ; 
also the kind called puttoo ; a fabric, named 
Fnreepuz, the pile of which, on one side, is 
formed of loops. Felted blankets and cloaks 
have been manufactored from the table-land of 


The only woollen fabrics produced by 
the Chinese are felts for the soles of shoes 
and winter^hats, and a sort of rug or carpet. 
It is not woven in looms from the yarn, but 
is made in small pieces by a fulling process 
which mats the fibres together. The con- 
sumption of it by shoe-makers is very great, 
and nearly as large for winter hats among the 
common people. The rags are woven with 
colored threads in rude imitation of figures, 
and are extensively used in the northern pro- 
vinces ; the pieces are a few feet square, 
and sown together for carpets or bedding. 
Hair and wool are both employed in their 
construction. The art of knitting is unknown, 
and of course also the fancy designs and 
worsted work which are made by ladies in the 
west. — William* s Middle Kingdom^ vol, II. 
p. 126. Royle^ Arts dsc. of India, p. 498. 

E. Underwood. Reporter for the Jury of 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855. Royle Prod, 
Resources. Calcutta Catalogue of the ExhU 
bilion of 1862. Compendious Description, Dr, 
Cayley. MoorcrofCs Sourney to Lake Mansa- 
rowara, A siatic Res, vol, Ixii, Captain Gerard^ 
Account of Runatoar, Powelly^ Handbook^ 
Econom* Prod. Panjab p. xxvi. 

WOOL OR COTTONTREES. Erio- 
dendron, sp. Salmalia, sp. 

WOOLAVALU. Tkl. Dolichos uniflorus. 

WOOLEVE MIN. Tam. Caboose. 

WOOLLEN RUGS. See Rugs. 

WOOLLIGADDA. Tel. Onion. 

WOOLLY CALTROPS. Tribulus lanugiuo- 
sus. 

WOOLLY GRISLEA. Grislea-tomentosa. 

WOOLLY MOON-SEED. Menispermum 
villosnm. 

WOOLLY QUINCE. Hind. Cydoijia to- 
mentosa. 

WOOLUNTHU, Tam, Phaseolus mungo. 

WOOMA MARA. Can. Calophyllum iuo- 
pbyllum. 

WO ON. a district in East Berar. 

WOON. Burm. a Burmese governor or 
minister. This word literally signifies " bur- 
then,*' as woon gye, great Woon ; Woon douk, 
Prop of the woon.T-FwZe, p. 3. 

WOON. Uria. a tree of Ganjam and 
Gnmsur, extreme height 60 feet, circum- 
ference 5 feet, and height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 5 feet. 
No use is made of the wood, the tree is priz- 
ed on account of its fruit, wMch is pickled 
and eaten in other forms, the leaves, are used 
for eating from ; the flowers are eaten. . The 
tree is scarce . — Captain Macdonald. 


Mysore, as well as from the north-west froxitieri 
and from Nepal and Tibet. 
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i WOONDI, also Taringi. Can. male tree 
of Calysaccion lobgifolium, WighU 
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WOOTZ. 


WORM. 


WOON-DOUE. A Barmese minister of 
the second order.— Fttfo, p. 8. See Hlwot- 
dau. Woon. 

WOON-GAN. Bubm. Ballast^ 

WOON-GYE. Great woon, a minister of 
Burmah. See Hlwot-dau. Woon. 
WOONJAH-MARAM. Acacia amara. 

WOO-PEI-T^E, Bubm. Galls imported 
from China, whicli are said to be produced by 
an aphis : they are more bulky than common 
galls, of very irregular shape, and hollow. 

WOORALA-TEL. Singh. Clove oil. 

WOO-SEU-SHAN, a small island lying 
near the western side of Hae-nun. 

WOOSHERLKAIA. Tel. Phyllanthus 
emblica. 

WOOSHERLKE-PU or Woosliiri-kaia. 
Tel. Phyllanthus emblica, Myrobalari emblica. 

WOOSTA-KAIA. Tel. Solanum pubesceris 

WOOTHULIJ. Tkl. Phaseolus mungo. 

WOOT-THA. Bubm. A tree of Moulmein. 

A strong wood for ordinary purposes. — Gal, 
Cat, Ex, 1862. 

WOOTZ, or Indian Steel. The ore 
from which it is made is a magnetic oxide 
combined with (|uartz, generally in the pro- 
portion of 48 parts' of quartz to 52 of 
oxide of iron. It is found in many parts of 
the south of India, but Salem is the chief seat 
of the manufacture, and there the ore is pre- 
pared by stamping and separating the quartz 
either by washing or winnowing. The fur- 
nace in which the ore is smelted is from three 
to five feet high from the surface of the ground, 
and the ground is hollowed out beneath it to 
the depth of eight inches or a foot. It is 
somewhat pear-shaped, being about two feet 
diameter at the ground and tapering to about 
one foot diameter at the top ; it is built entire- 
ly of clay. Two men can finish one in a few 
hours, 'it is fit for use the next day ; the blast 

furnished by a pair of bellows each being a 
goat skin with a bamboo nozzle : a semi-circu- 
lar opening about a foot and a half high and a 
foot in diameter at the bottom is left in the 
furnace, and before each smelting it is filled 
up with clay : the furnace is then filled up 
with charcoal, and kindled ; a small quantity 
of ore, previously moistened to prevent its 
receiving the charcoal, laid on the top of 
the fuel, and charcoal is tlirowii over it to fill 
up the furnace : in this manner ore and fuel 
are added and the bellows plied for four hours 
or thereabouts, when the process is stopped, 
and the temporary wall in front of the furnace 
having been broken down, the bloom is re- 
moved by a pair of tongs from the bottom of 
the furnace, and is then beaten with a wooden 
mallet to separate as much of the vitrified 
oxide as 'possible : and, while ^till red hot, it 
is cat through with a hatchet and in this state 
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sold to the blacksmiths, whd perform all the' 
subsequent operations of foiiging it into bars, 
and making it into steel. The proce8«( of for- 
ging into bars is performed by sinking the 
blooms in a smsll charcoal fntnace and repeat* 
|,ed heatings and hammerings td free it as much 
as possible from the vitrified and unrednoed 
oxide of iron : it is thus formed into bars 
about a foot long, an inch and a half broad, 
and about half an *inch thick. In this state 
it is full of cracks and exceedingly red short. 
These bars are cut into small pieces to #iable 
them to pack in a crucible. A quantity, amottut- 
ing to a pound and a half to two pounds, 
is put into a crucible along with a tenth 
part by weight of dried wood of the Cassia 
auriculata chopped small ; these are covered 
with one or two green leaves of the Calotropia 
gigaiitea or Obulus laurifolius, and the mouth 
of the crucible filled up vdth a handful 
of tempered clay, which is rammed so as to 
exclude the air perfectly. As soon as the clay 
is dry, twenty to twenty-four of the crucibles 
are built up in form of an arch with their 
bottomi^in wards, in a small furnace urged by 
two goat skin bellows, charcoal is heaped up 
over them, and the blast kept up without in- 
termission for about two hours and a half, 
when it is stopped and the process is consider- 
ed complete. The crucibles are removed 
from the furnace and allowed to copl, they are 
then broken and the steel which has been left 
to solidify is taken out in a cake having the 
form of the bottom of the crucible. When 
the fusion has been perfect, the top of the 
cuke is covered with strise, radiating from the 
centre, but without any holesT' or rough projeo-. 
tions on it ; when the fusion has been less 
perfect the surface of the cake has a honey- 
combed appearance, caused probably by parti- 
cles of scorim and unreduced oxide in the bar 
iron, and often contains projecting lumps, of 
iron still in the malleable state. The natives 
prepare these cakes of steel for being drawn 
into bars by annealing them for several hours 
in a charcoal fire actuated by bellows, the 
current of air from which is made to play 
upon the cakes whilst turned over before it at 
a heat just short of that sufficient to melt 
them j by this means the excess of carbon is 
detached. The process of smelting iron differs 
according to circumstances in different par^. 
In some, the ore is collected in the form of 
sand from the beds of rivers ; the iron stone , 
is collected either from the surface or from 
mines. — Rohde, MSS, Mad, Lit, Journ, 
WORAGALLI, a name of the townin^maps 
called Warangal. See Worungul. . " , 
WORM. Several creatures receive tlds 
common name ; a tailless batraohiap, ^tha 
Icbtbyophis glutinosus, is an immense e«i^ 
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WOBDNOOL. 


WBJaHXU. 


v 0 nB»«oommoD in Sikkiin. It i« a mtive of 
the Khasia mountaina^ Singapore^ Ceylon and 
Java. , 

Amphetrite Or sea worm of Java, lives in 
holes of the great solid madrepores. The gills 
of these lovely creatures are in the form of spi- 
ral ribbons of brilliant orange green and blue. 
These gaudy plumes are alternately extruded 
and retracted, and, seen through the pellucid 
water, present a very singular ifnd beautiful 
appearance. — AdanCi Travth^ p, 51. Hooker 
Hiin0our. vol. ii. p. 25. See Reptiles. 

WORMIA COROMANDELIANA. Spb. 
syn, of Dillenia pentagyna, Jioxb. 

WORMIA TRIQUETRA. Rottl. 

Deeyapara, SiNon. 

A moderate slued tree, common in the moist 
warmer parts of Ceylon up to an elevation of 
2000 feet. — Thw. En. PL ZtyL p. 4. 

WORM KILLER. Eng. Aristolochia 
bracteata. 

WORM PIPE FISH. One of the Syng- 
nathidse. 

WORM SAW-WORT. Somraj. Hind. 
Serratula anthelniintica. ^ 

WORM-WOOD. 


ago by rajah Burthop Bootbroo, to >hom al- 
so is attributed the works scattered 

over the Worungul district, such as the great 
wall and fort of Wprupgul, and the embank- 
ment and masonry adjuncts of the Pakbajl 
lake, dro. In the road from Hyderabad to 
within forty miles of Worungul, barren rocks, 
which intensify the heat of the sun, and arid 
plains, are the prevailing feature, and water is 
both scarce and bad. At Bonagherry, 26 
miles from Hyderabad, is a hill fortress, or 
droog, planted on the summit of a precipit- 
ous rock, rising abruptly from the plain to a 
very great height ; the road extends only to 
Huuiiumcondah, a distance of 90 miles from 
Hyderabad. 

WOSK. Rus. Wax. 

WOTAY KOROSHANUM. Tam. 

Wotay Korobh.enam,TAM> | Wontay KorosbnamTEL. 

This is a bright yellow, biliary concretion, 
found in the gall bladder of certain camels. 
It is highly prized as a beautiful yellow paint, 
but is very expensive. — Aindie* 

WOTHALAY. Tam. Acacia catechu, Willd. 

WOTIANGIL. Hind. Carpesium, Sp. 

WOTU. Can. Loranthus falcatus. 


Afsuntin, Aa. Artemisia absiotbumLAT. 

Yin ch'in hau, Chin. Bubuk, Malay. 

Dhowna, Mustaru, Buraujasif kohi, Pers. 

Murwa, „ Hind. Dona, Sans. 

Domolo, Jav. Mashipattiri, Tam. 

Guod^mar, Kush. 

This European plant is found in the Indi- 
an bazars. The Worm-wood of the Old Test- 
ament is the Artemisia abrotanum. — 0'8h* 
Disp, p. 414, 


WOUTAY. Can. Qarcinia cambogia. 

WOU-WOU. See Siiniadae, Wow-Wow. 

WOWLI, Mar. Ulmus integrifolia. 

WOW-WOW. Hylobates agilis. 

WRESTLING in India is a favourite amuse- 
ment for the rich, who keep largely overfed men 
for the purpose of being pitted against each 
other. These are so full of flesh, that their 
distinctive forms are almost hidden, though 


WO'RUNQUL. a town 90 miles N. E. of ***« more owing to the development of 


Hyderabad in the Dekhan. It is famed for its 
manofacture of superior carpets, the trade in 


muscle than to deposit of fat. On one occasion, 
to add to the interest of a mela, wrestlers 


which has considerably declined for want of of reputation from Agra, Muttra, Cawnpoor 
patronage. In the town of Hunnumcondah, the other places were sent for, and for three 
head-quarters of the Worungul district, are the mornmgs successively the. rajahs andothers 
ruins of a famous temple, now fast falling to were entertained with some splendid wrestling 
decay.' The structure is composed of hard black matches. There was no cruelty or brutality 
granite, elaborately sculptured. Four large exhibited, but fair manly trialsof strength and 
columns, highly carved, support a roof of so- dexterity which elicited applause, and which 
lid. granite slabs, although the legend runs, attracted on the last day a crowd of at least 
that a thousand pillars once supported the 50,000 people.— See Kushtigar. 


fabrio». but a few now remain standing. In- WKIGJ 
side the pavilion is a gigantic bull (couchant), ® 
sculptured out of black trap, highly polished, the folio wi 
which is an admirable specimen of workman- sente; 
ship of its kind, '^ temple is entered up- luSSm. 
on wide steps of olack trap rock. The Rothii. 
landing is in a ^ 6 rch supported by two ad- The T 
vance coljflliis, with elegantly sculptured his genus, 


WRIGHTIA, a genus of plants belonging 
;o the natural order Apocynacem, — of which 
the following Indiap species are Jmown, 
antidysenterica. ‘ tinctoria. 

coccinea. tomentosa* 

mollisaima. Wallichii 


landing is ina-p* 6 rch supported by two ad- The Toungzalat of Burmab, a species of 
vance colgpji^s, with elegantly sculptured his genus, is a beautiful wood of British Bur- 
bases, hjiM^ massive parapets between them. mab. A cubic foot weighs lbs* 55 . In a full 
Th^^kpitals and entablatures are likewise grown tree on the good soil the average length 
mfM exquisitely carved, with eaves hailing of the trunk to the first branch is 40 feet, and 
viyet them about five feet over their bearings, average girth measured at 6 feet irom the 
The building claims attention for its great ground is, 5 feet The Beejee-kooroowan, 
antiquity, built, it is said, a thousand years Uru, of this genu^^ is a tree of Qanjam . 4 md 



^WBIGHTIA raiOTOBIA. 


WRfGHTIA ANTIBiffeBNTERICA. 


Gamsuri extreme height 25 feet, eiroumferenee 
2 feet, and height from ihe ground to the in 
tersectien of the first branch, 8 feet. It is toler 
ably common, and is burnt for firewood. Th 
millfcy juice is used for wounds.— Z>r. Bran 
dis and Oak Gat. Ex. 1862. Captain Mac> 
donald. 

WRIQHTIA ANTIDYSENTERICA. R.Br. 

Keriuin aDtidysentericum, Linn . ; AinSk ; Roxh, 
La>thou. Burn, Girimallika, Txl, 

Coaessi bark tree, Ekg. KaliDgamu, 

Oval leaved wrightia, Kodisa pala chettu, 


•Inderjau, 

Hind. Kodisa chettu, 


Obeeri, 

Sans. Kodisa pala, 


Vepali, 

Tam. Kola mukki chakka, 

Veppaula, 

„ Kutajamu, 


Kodaga pala, 

Tel. Manu pala, 


Fala chettu, 

Pedda aokudu chettu 

The wood. 

Palavarani, 

Eno. Veppalljty, 

Tam, 

Palay wood. 

Palava reuu. 

Tel. 

Dudhii-kblakri, 

Hind. 


t 

The bark. 


Conessio, 

Fr. Chiri, 

Sans. 

Curayia, Guz. 

Hind. Kutaja, 


Curaija, 

Veppalei, 

Tam. 

Codaga pala, Malbal. Pivla codija, 

Tel. 

Palapatta, 

Manupala, 


Corte-de-pala, 

Port. 

The seed. 


Lisanul-assafir, 

Ak. I Indrayava, 

Sans. 

Indrajow, 

Guz. 1 Veppalei aiisi, 


Ahir, 

PSKS. 1 



A small tree common in Mysore and the 
hilly partp of southern India, found in the 
hill jungles of Kotah and Me war, a native of 
the coast of Malabar, of Ceylon, and the Isle 
of France, common in many parts of India, also 
in Tavoy : the wood is ot little value, but the 
bark was formerly in request under the name 
of Conessi, and is still esteemed by the natives 
in dysentery and bowel complaints. It appears 
to have lost its value in commerce, by not be- 
ing distinguished from the bark of Wrightia 
tinctori|i, which grows in the same places. 
The vfiry bitter seeds are, boiled in milk, and 
given in hemorrhoids aiia dysentery, and in 
dococtioii in fever and gout ; also as an 
anthelmintic. The bark of the root is astrin- 
gent and febrifuge, and is used as a specific 
in dysentery and bowel coi^laiuts. Its me- 
dicinal virtues are worthy of attention. The 
bark was formerly in request under the name 


The seeds are eovei;^ with a kind of downy 
tuft, somewhat resembilng tha down of the 
thistle. Two kinds of induijuo seeds aredls- 
tinguished, the iweet and bitter. The for- 
mer has a pleasant taste not unlike that 
of oats, which they also resemble somewhat 
in appearance ; but are longer and more slen* 
der. An infusion of this roasted seed is gitett 
as a safe and gentle restrainer in bowel com* 
plaints I the decoction is employed in fevei 
cases. The latter are intensely bitter, and 
used as a vermifuge. The bark was gr^ly 
lauded more than a century ago by Geoffroyy 
and it appears to be a remedy of no mean 
value. A new vegetable alkdoid extracted 
from the bark is resinous and uncrystalizabloi 
of a powerfully bitter and somewhat acrid 
taste, insoluble in water, but very soluble in 
alcohol, ether and chloroform, only one part 
procurable from one thousand parts of dry 
bark ; it is supposed that the seeds contmn it 
in much larger quantities. — Cat. Ex. 1862. 
Voigt. FL Andh, Faulkner, M. E. J. R, 
O' Shaughnessy^ p. 445. Eng. Cyc. Ind. Ann, 
Med. !Sci}Aug. 1856, 397. Hind, TkeaU 

voL ii. p, 100. 

WRIGHTIA COCCINEA is a large tree ; ^ 
flowers externally green, internally deep orange 
red, having something of the perfume of the 
pine-apple. — Riddell. 

WRIGHTfA MOLLISSIMA. Wall. 
Ebilawa, Hind. | Budhia, Hind. 

Grows in the. Naggery Hills in Kumaon, 
Bijnore and Gurhwal, and is abundant in 
some moist forests. It grows in the Siwalik 
tract near the Indus up to 3500. It is 
fine grained, light and durable, its wood is 
used by workers in carving and in turnery. 
It grows to the height of 15 feet. Its wood is 
light yellow, soft and white, not very durable, 
fine grained, polishes well; used chiefly for 
combs, and also for agricultural implements. 
The yellow juice might be turned to account, 
but the timber is of no value. For combs 
it is taken as far as Umritsur. — Dre. Cleg^ 
IwrUy J. L. Stewart^ Mr. Thompson, M, 
E, J. R. 

WRIGHTIA PI8CIDIA. G. Don. syn, of 
echaitum. 

WRIGHTIA ROTHII. G. Don. Var. p, 
tree of Ceylon. , 


of Conessi, V and is still esteemed a valuable WRIG! 
drug by the natives in dysentery, and in most 
disordered states of the bowels. Its miligr B^ur-kuri 
juice is also used as a vulnermy. Kala-kuri,* 

T(ia ffOA koa nAAiinarlv-apAnfA^I fl/nvAva Kftla-kura, 


juice is also used asavulnermy. 

The tree has peculiarly-scented flowers with 
a form reiiembling those of the jaamine. The 
wood is white, of a fine grain, and susceptible 
of polish, and is used by the turner and 
oabinet*maker. 


WRIGHTIA TINCTORIA. R. Bb; IF, le. 

Nerium tinctorium, Roxh. 

Bhur-kuri, Bombay. Hyaooaraka, SAKsa 

Kala-kuri, „ Pallay mawim, Tam. 

Kala-kura, „ Palava^-ranu, „ 

Kala-kuda, „ Obitti ankudu, Txij, 

Dyer’s Wrightia, Eno, Amkadu, 

Kala-koodoo, Hind. M ABB. Tedla pala, 

A email tree, found n the Coimbatore, Qp* 
darery and other forests of tho Madras Pre^ 
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and very common in, all the forests! 
of Bombay. If affords a very beautiful wood, 
white, hard and close grained ; coming nearer 
to ivory than any Dr. Koxburgh knew. In the 
Coimbatore jungles, it attains a considerable 
size, but is not much in use there, but that of 
the Godavery is most valuable for turning. 
Pale green soft leaves ; deciduous in the cold 
weather ; flowers in March and April ; white 
follicles in pairs, from twelve to eighteen inches 
long, which as they ripen the ends of each pair 
curiously join. The wood is used by turners 
and cabinet-makers. It is a common tree in 
the Coimbatore j ungles . The leaves afford an 
inferior kind of indigo, hence the Mahratta 
name. It is extracted by scalding. — Drs. Wight, 
Eoxh. FI. Ind» Gibson, liidddl, and Cleg- 
horn, Captain Beddome. See Dyes, Nilain 
pala. 

WRIGHTIA TOMENTOSA, Rom. kt Sch. 

W.L 

Neriam tomentoaum, Roxh, 

Koylla mokiri, Tel. Futta or Futa, Tel. 
Fedda pala, ,, Jilledu, 

Nelam-pala, Maleal. 

A small tree, not very uncommon in the 
central province of Ceylon, grows in the 
Circars and lower Godavery jungles. Wood 
appears close grained, not used. The juice 
is a permanent yellow dye. Bark given in- 
ternally for scorpion bites. — Thw, En. FL 
ZeyL p. 193, Captain Beddome, Voigt, 

WRIGHTIA WALLICHII is found in the 
Tenasserim provinces and* on the slope of 
the Neilgherries from about the middle of the 
asceut to an elevation of between 4000 and 
5000 feet. — Mason, W, Ics 

WRIGHTIA ZEYLANICA. R. Bb. 

W. antidysenterica, R,Br, | Sooddooidda, SiNon. 

Common in the south of the island of Cey- 
lon. — Thw, Enum. PL Zyel, p, 193, 


WRITING. 

Haraf (s) Haruf (pi.) Ab. Scritura It. 

Raqm; Irqam „ Scriptura Lat. 

Tahrir ,, Navasht Per. 

Ecriture Fr. Escritnra Sp. 

Schrift Ger. Ayuthu Tam. 

Likhawat Hind, Rashatheo Tel, 


Compared with other nations the use of 
letters in India is recent. Though, as Professor 
Muller mentions, we read in the Old Testa- 
ment of writings, engravings, pens and 
books— -in Exodus xxiv. 7 ; xxv. 16 ; and 
zxxii, 15, and 16, ft least 1500 B. C. ; 
in Job xiii, 26, xix, 23 Bnd 24 \ perhaps about 
the same age, and supsequeutly in Psalms xl, 
7 ; xlv, 1 ; lyl, 8, and Ixix, 28, and in Pro- 
verbs iii, 3, at l^st 1000 years B. C.,— the 
first authenticated inscriptions in India are 
those of third century before Christ, en- 
graved jll^urdigiri, Dhauli, Qimar^ Ac. 


In the ten Books (Mandala) of 1017 hymns , 
in the Rig Veda, the art of writing is not ' 
even alluded to. At the time when the songs 
of the Rishi were collected there is no al- 
lusion to writing materials, whether of paper 
(papyrus) or bark (liber) or skins, nor is there 
any allusion to writing during the whole of 
the Brahamana period of Vedio literature. 
Even during the Sutra period all the evidence 
obtained from them but leads to the suppo- 
sition that though the art of writing then be- 
gan to be known, the whole literature of In- 
dia was still preserved by oral tradition. Thet) 
statements of Megasthenes and Strabo and 
Nearchus, however, show that, in their times, 
the art of writing was known in India, and 
that it was practised before the time of Alex- 
ander's conquests, nevertheless the origin of 
the Indian alphabet cannot be traced back 
much beyond the date of Alexander’s invasion. 
The .Lalita vistara, however, one of the ca- 
nonical books of the budd lusts, describes Sa- 
kya Sinha’s entry into the writing school (li- 
pi-sala), and the alphabet that be is described 
as learning is the common Sanscrit a]])habet. 
But ill the times even of Nearchus and Me- 
gasthenes, letters do not seeni to have been 
a vehicle of literature, Nearchus describes 
the people as writing on compressed cotton ; 
.Megasthenes as making inscriptions on mile- 
stones, and Curtius says they wrote on the 
soft rind of trees. The Inscriptions generally 
supposed to have been engraved by Asoka, 
three Imndred years before the present era, 
with a view to promulgate the doctrines of 
Buddha, are therefore the oldest literary re- 
mains of India, but are upwards of a thousand 
years later than the era when the tablets 
were engraved on Mount Sinai, 

In the Homeric poems there is no mention 
of writing, but at the time of Fesistratos, when 
the final collection of the Homeric poems took 
place, this was undoubtedly a collection of writ- 
ten poems. There is no mention of-'jriting 
materials, whether griper, bark or skins, at the 
time when tihe* songs of the Aryan rishi were 
collected, nor is there any allusion to writing 
during the whole of the Brahmana period. 
Even during the Sutra period all the evi- 
dence obtained bi|t leads to the supposition 
that though the art of writing then began to 
be known, the whole literature of India was 
preserved by oral tradition only. The brah- 
mans of India, part of the east Aryan race, 
even now-a-days, learn the Brahmana Sutras 
invariably from oral tradition and know 
them by heart. The Grihya Sutra’s describe 
every event in the life of a brahman, from his 
birth to his death, but not a word is inouloat- 
ed about his acquiring a knowledge of writing. 
Writing was not known during the Brahmana 
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|period« Before ibo time 6f Panin! and at events were recoided' on tUes two feet lon^, 
the first spreading of buddhism in India, one foot broad, and four Mdlies flifpk; t& 
writing for literary purposes was unknown, drawing or inscription was made on the brick 
Liber, the inner barki^f a tree, indicates an of soft clay, which was first hardened in the 
earty source of writing materials, i e, sun and then burned in a kiln, and the* 

the inner bark of the papyrus, indi- bricks at Babylon are found thus marked^ 
cates another source, though now translated seemingly by a stamp, while those found in 
I book, and even the word book, is the beech Assyria seem to have been cut by the hand, 
wood. Writing was practised in India before In South Eastern Asia, children are sftll, 
the time of Alexander’s conquest, a summary as alluded to in Jeremiah xvii. 13, taught to 
of the statements of Megasthenes, Strabo and form the written characters by tracing them 
Nearchus would show that the people of In- in clean sand, also by writing them with 
» dia then knew letters, but that these were not a soapstone or potstone pencil or with ohar^ 
used as a vehicle for literature. Curtius says coal, on a board painted black or white, 
they wrote oii the soft rind of trees, Nearchus or on the leaves of a black book.' The 
mentions compressed cotton, and Megasthenes leaves of the palms are used in all the 
notices inscriptions on mile stones. The same two peninsulas, in Burmah and Ceylon, as 
Lat or Bud’h characters found on the pillars books and as diaries, or for accounts in trade, 
at Delhi, Allahabad and elsewhere, are also The characters which have been used for 
found engraved on rocks. The ancient Bud’h iSanscrit, as seen inscribed on sculptures, 
alphabet is really the simpler and more elegant have been manifold; the Kutila as at Vijayamun* 
form of the refined Sanscrit. The Allahabad der, in Udayapur, and on a stone slab from a 
iiilbription is similar to that at Delhi, but has temple at Eanode and at Oojein. An old 
four riiiort lines additional. There is a stone form of character is engraved on the Allaha* 
before lodged in the Museum of the Asiatic bad column, and that on one of twp bronze 
Society at Calcutta, which was found at tridents found at Gopendara in Garhwal 
Bairath near Bhabra, between Delhi and was in this old character, the other being in 
Jeypur, and has au inscription in the Bud’h nearly modern Deva-NagarL The latter has 
character. been largely employed in writing Sansorit in 

The same character is also found in two in- somewhat differing forms and, also, as it is now 
scriptions at Junir, of which one is on the used, but another form of it is known as 
Naneh ghat. It is in keeping with the in- Kanouj-Nagari. The character on the Al- 
scription on the Delhi pillar and on the rock lahabad column is Deva-Nagari in transitu, 
at Girnar. The Qirnar inscription was sup- identical with that of the Gaya inscription, 
posed by Mr. James Prinsep to be in the Pa- and also like Mr. Wathen’s inscriptions 
li language. • from Gujarat and those of Mahabalipur. 

No Indian alphabet, however, can be traced The character of the Gaya inscription is 
back much beyond Alexander’s invasion, for known to be of the eleventh oentury. A 
Nearchus says the Indians made paper from seal was found at Aseerghur in Kandesh, 
cotton. Moreover, the first well authenticated engraved with a Deva Nagari, resembling 
inscriptions in India are of buddhist origin, the Gaya or Gour, approaching the Allaba- 
tliose of Asoka on the rocks of Kapurdigiri, bad. That on the Bhitari Lat or pillar at 
Dhauli and Girnar, of the third century Ghazipur, is not pure Sanscrit, nor easily 
before Christ. These inscriptions call them- intelligible, but its character is the same 
selves lipi, writing; or Dharraa lipi, sacred as Allahabad No. 2, or Kanouj Nagari, with 
writing ; and the engraver is Lipi Kara, and numerous mis-spellings. At the ancient village 
this last word being also used in the Sutras of Maguta, district of Bhushana, on a stone 
of Panini it may be adduced as evidence that slab, is an inscription in Sanscrit verse, the 
he know the art of writing. language and poetry superior to anything 

The Semitic race, however, were acquainted seen by the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Pandit, 
with letters at least 1800 years B. C. Job not Kamalakahta. The character used in the 
only gives one of the earliest notices we inscriptions is called the Eulda, and is 
possess of the practice of writing, but in midway between the Deva Nagari and the 
chapter xix. 23 describes four different modes Gauri. Some of the vowel inflections want- 
of recording events. Oh that my word^ were ing. The inscriptions at the Budda Gaya 
now written! Oh that they were printed in vaulted cavern, or Nagaijuni, are in old Pali, 
a book ! that they were graven with an of date B. C. 280 to B. C. 247, and the 
iron peii and lead in the rock for ever ! and character used in the inscriptions, old Lat., 
Ezekiel iv. 1 is ordered to take a tile and Those at Mathiah near Bettiab, at Behra, ani 
portray upon it the city of Jerusalem, at Rediah, are in Pali, of date 315 BvC^; 
^kiel had long resided at Bfibylon, where and the character used in the inscriptions is 
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old Pali* Theohmotersii8edmthe{iUMsripti(m8 
found on anoient tcalptores In Southern Asia 
and India, may be briefly named as under: — 


Allahabad Lat, 
iJlababad Qapta, 
Amaravatl, 

AramsBan, 

Arian or Bactrlan, 
Bengali, 

Bhilsa, 

Chaldseo Pehlvi or Far# 
thian. 

Devanagari, 

Onjarab Copper Plate, 
Gujerati modem Alpha* 

Kistna, 

Kofic, 

Kutila, 

Lat or Indian Pali, 
Nerbndda, 

Pali, old, of tho Burmese 
modern, 


Palmyrene, 

Parthian, 

Pehlri, ^ 

„ modern Alphabet, 
„ SasaanUo, 
Phoenician of de Luy> 
[nes, 

,, Numismatic of 
[ditto, 

Punic of M. de Luyuea, 
Punjabi, 

Sah Kings of Saurahstra, 
Semitic, 

Sinaitic, 

Syriac, 5th century, 

, , modern, 

Telinga, 

Tibetan, 

Western Caves. 

Zend. 


Mr. H. T. Prinsep gives the following list 
of transitions of the Indian alphabet from 
the time of Asoka, with some of the most 
marked local varieties at present in use, viz., 
those used in the sculptures of 


Asoka’s edicts of the 3rd 
century, B. C. 

Western caves, 

Sah inseriptionat Gimar, 

Gupta inseriptionat Alla* 
habad, 

Valabhi Plates fromCuja- 
rat. 

Kntila inscription of the 
10th century A. D. at 
Bareli, 


Nerbudda, 

Kistna, 

Telinga, modern, 
Tibetan modern. 
Square Pali, 
Gujara^ 
Punjabi, 
Kashmiri, 
Bengali, 
Devanagari, 


and he gives the following ten modifications 
of the Sanscrit alphabet from B. C. 543 to 
A. B. 1200, viz., 


Filth century b o., Rise of Buddism. 

UncertaiD; Western Caves. 

Thud century b. c., Sanscrit inscriptions of 
Asoka, Juuagarh. 

Second century a. d., Qujerat dated Plates. 

Fifth century a. d., Allahabad inscriptions of the 
Gupta dynasty. 

Seventh century A, D., Tibetan alphabet formed 
from Sanscrit. 

Ninth century a. d., Kutila inscriptions from 
Bareilly, A. P. 992. 

Eleventh century a. n., Bengali alphabet as now 
modified. Adisur, 1065 A. n. 

Modern Deva-Nagari alphabet. 

Old t’aU alphabet of the Burmese, compared with 
A. D. 200. 

At present, in the south and east of Asia, 
the Roman and Italic characters, with slight 
diacritic points, are used every where by 
tiie British, French, Dutch, Portuguese, Spa- 
nish and Danes, alike in writing, printing and 
engraving, and the simplicity and the facility 
with which they can be read, will, before a 
himdred years pass bye, commend them to 
the many races now occupying these regions. 
The Arabic letters and the Arabic numerals 
are, with seme modifioa^ons, in use amongst 
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the mfiflemedans of Arabia> Persia, Turkey, ^ 
Turkestan, Afghanistan, BeluchUtan and India, ' 
and its forms receive the names of Toghra, 
Naskh, Talik, Naskh-Talik, Shafia, lUqm, 
and Shakasiah. The Cufic alphabet is not 
now in use. Amongst the hindu races 
of British India, the Devanagari character, 
with some modifications, is applicable to 
Sanskrit, Hindi and Marathi ; many of the 
letters of the Bengali and Urya are modified 
forms of the Devanagari, but so changed as 
to need to be studied separately ; the Malaya- 
1am and the Tamil tongues have each their c 
own distinct forms of letters ; theTelugu and 
the. Karnata characters are almost identical. 
The Burmese, the Moti or Talieng have each 
distinct characters, the Malay language is 
written with letters modified from the Arabic, ^ 
and the Cliihese continue to use a character 
intended to be a painted illustration of the 
object to be indicated ; the characters of the 
Japanese are also distinct. Most of the non- 
Aryan races of British India, even yet, at the 
close of the 19th centur 3 r, use no written cha- 
racter ; they affix their marks to documents, 
the implement or weapon in use with them, a 
dagger, a staff, a balance, a trowel, &c, ; 
those of them who now write with letters have 
adopted one of the alphabets of the more ad- 
vanced nations around them. The helot or 
predial slave races known in the peninsula as 
the pariah, the Holar, the Mhang, the Mhar, 
have no knowledge of letters ; they have for two 
thousand years, been dwelling os the village 
labourers, in daily, hourly, contact with people 
following thebud’hist and brahminical teach- 
ings, but they have not acquired either the reli- 
gion or the learning of their masters. The Gu- 
jar and Chamar of K India are all illiterate. 
The great Gond nation, now partly under ma- 
homedan rule, partly under British dominion, 
have no written character of their own, and 
very few of them know bow to read or write ; 
the same remark is applicable to the Bhil, the * 
Mondab, Ho or Kol, the Kond or Ku, —per- 
haps all the Kolarian races. The Abir, the 
Med, Mer, or Meena, the races in Bustar, none 
of the forest or mountaiu raoes, the Chaura, 
Saurab, Suar, Chensuar, or the Yanadi of tbe 
eastern side peniasula, the Toda, Eotah, Ba- 
daga, or Irular of the Neilgherry Hills, know 
how to read or write, nor is it known that any 
of the Kurb or Kurumbar, the shepherds of 
the peninsula of India, can read or write. This 
is refliarkable, because with their great flocks, 
they must have numerous sales, the written 
record of which would be useful to them ; but 
this remark is equally applicable to xnftny 
other races engaged in trading tiAnsactioDS; ^ 
such as the Binjara or Lambiffa, who till re- 
cently were the ohief carriers throughout In- 
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dia, the Chakili, Muchi, or ClMmar; leatbor Itconafatsof 23aiib8tanfiv6ohamters, formed 
workers ; the Mcdi, or gardener races; the Bei- of upright 'scratches Qr.strokeSi aiid on the 
dar or Wuddara, labourers, road makers, tank whole it is more complete than either the 
diggers, who take great coiitraots for roads Batak orKorinohi. 

and other public wor^ ; and the smaller broken The Lampung nation, which occupies that 

tribes, such as the Beder or Veddah of tlie portion of the south-western side of Sbfnatra 
peninsula and Ceylon, the Rhodia of that which lies opposite to Java, divided from it 
island, the Yerkala, the Kai-kara, the Bhou- only by the straits of Sunda, has its own pe- 
rah, the Makwa, and many others ; the Mon- culiar alphabet, which consists of IP substan- 
gol and Manchu of Central Asia have charac- tive letters with double or treble consonants, 
ters which they use in writing. It is not making them up to 44. It has a great deal 
known whether the tribes near the Chinese of that angular linear and meagre form which 
frontier and Tibet, the Gy ami, Gyarung, Tak characterizes the other Sumatran alphabets, 
pa, Man-yak, Thochu, Sok-pa, Hprpa, have The Achiii and Malay of Sumatra are writ- 
any knowledge of letters, and the same re- ten in the Arabic character, 
mark is applicable to the broken tribes in Ne- The Bima alphabet formerly in use amongst 
paul, particularly to the languages of the the Bima people in the island of Sumbawa^ 
Kiranti group in East Nepaul. It is not east of Sumatra and Java, has now given 
known that any of the tribes near the valley way to the alphabets of the Celebes, 
of Assam, the Aka, Dofla, Abor, Bodo, Dhi- In Celebes are two distinct alphabets, one 
rnal, Koch’h, Garo, Naga, Mishwi, Miri, Mikir, of them the Bugi, at present in use over the 
Singpo, Shendu or Khassya have any written whole islamd, and which extends to Bouton 
tongue. The Reverend Dr. Mason and Mrs. and Sumbawa and wherever the Bugi nation 
Masonhave taught letters to the Karen, but the have settled or colonized. The modern Bu- 
Ku-kt, Ku-mi, Ka-mi, Fwo, Tak pa, Khampa, gi has 23 substantive characters, consisting 
Kham-ti, Shan and other tribes in the north mostly of small segments of circles running 
of Burmah are not known to have any means horizontally. The Bugi letters have no re- 
of intercommunication other than speech, semblance to those of Sumatra, or Java, or 
The Thai race in the south of the Malay even to the obsolete alphabet of Sumbawa. 
peninsula have a literature, but the negro, The other alphabet of Celebes is now obsolete, 
negrito, alfuro or papuan races, in the Anda- The ninth and last alphabet of the Archi- 
mans and eastwards to New Guinea, are all pelago is the Philippine, that of the Tagala 
alike without any writing characters. nation of the great island of Lucon or Luconia 

Notwithstanding the numerous languages and consists of 1 3 characters. It is the only 
in the Archipelago, the writing characters are one existing in the whole of this group, and 
only eight or at most nine in number. The seems at one time to have been used among 
Javanese alphabet, likeall others in the Archi- the civilized tribes of the neighbouring islands, 
pelago, is written from left to right, each letter having spread even to Magindanao and »^ulu. 
is distinct and unconnected, and the writing is The forms of the letters are rather bold and 
perpendicular and not slanting. It is the more complex than that of the Sumatran al- 
character used for the Javanese proper, the phabets, 

Sunda, the Bali, anditis believed the Lombok, In the Archipelago, thus, are nine distinct 

and including Palembang in Sumatra, it is alphabets, every one of which appears to be a 
current among twelve millions of population, separate and a native invention. But they 
But in prior times, other characters to the are not only distinct from each other, they 
extent of twelve in number, have prevailed in differ equally from all foreign alphabets. They 
Java. are the produce of five large islands only out 

In Sumatra, beginning from the west, the of the innumerable ones which compose the 
first evidence of a native written character is Archipelago. The most fertile and civilized 
among the Batak, and it is singular that a island, Java, has produced the most perfect 
nation of cannibals should possess the know- alphabet, and that which has acquired the 
ledge of letters. There was assuredly nothing widest diffasLon. The entire great group of 
of the kind in Europe or continental Asia until the Philippines has produced, and that in ita 
long after men had ceased to eat each other, greatest and most fertile island only, a single 
The form of the Batak letters is horizontal, alphabet ; even this one is less perfect tlm 
The Korinchi alphabet, among the people the alphabets of the western nations, in pro- 
of this name in Sumatra who border on portion as the Philippine islanders, when first 
Menangkabau, has 29 characters and consists seen by Europeans, were^ in a lower state of 
of horizontal or slightly raised scratchings* civilization the nations of the west ^of 
The Rejang is the alphabet of Leihba and th^ Archipelago. The tongues spoken, never. 
Pasummah on the western side of Sumatra, theless, ate very numerous ; viz 
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liiKouAoi& Spoken at chMae- 
teruMd. 

1 Mftlay Singapore.. I Arabic 

2 Japanese. jJava IJavanesel 

3 8a Wk Lombok ... TncliireneB of 


27 KaioatalandSeelNorth oi 

Batchii^ 

28 Batcbian.. 


3 Saaaa k Lombok ... TncligeneB of 

L o m b o k, a 

p “S s srr 

ing mahooio- Galela 
, , danism. 

4 Haoassar. S. Celebes Native... Muhoinedans. 

near Ida- 1 


cassar. 

5 Bugis |Large part Native | 
ofS.Celebes' distinct 
jfrom Ma- 


CtioBcir* I 

6 Bouton. Boutosg ...I A largo island Morelia 


7 Salayer. 

8 Tumore. 


|S. of Celebes. 

[Salayer ... I A smaller, do. 

E. penin-*.. Pagans. 

lula ofCele^i Note,— T he p e op le 


28 Batcbian.. Mahomedan ; inbabi- 

ItantB. like the precede 
I ing- 

29 Gani.e |A village'iu Moluccan-Malay ) 

the 8. pen iMabomedans. 
insula o: 

Gilolo 

m Saboe |Villages ii Inhabitants called 

31 Galela N. Gilolo. |Alfuros. They are in- 

digenes of Polynesian 
ype, but brown skins 
|aud Papuan hair and 
I features. Pagans. 

32 Liang, Ac. Villages on Of mixed Malay and 

theN.coast Polynesian type. They 
of Amboy- are roahomedans or 
Christians. 

83 Morelia and| Do.in N. 

Mamalla W. do Mahomedans. 

34 Batu merah...|ABuburbof| Inhabitants of the 
Amboyna. Molucca Malay type, 

, 'mahomedans. 


32 Liang, Ac. 


Mamalla 


Bat* speaking these five lau- Lariki, Asilulujln W. Am-| Mahomedans 


f 9 Tomohon 


ihian guages of Celebes are of Wakasiho. 

pure Malayan type, and 3^ Saparua, 
jail but the Tomure race 
|are equal in civiliza- 
tion to the trueMalays. 
bateau of|. These niiie languages, 


10 Langoweuj Minahasa. with many others, are 37 Awaiy.v. 


[spoken in the N. W. Camarian. 

11 Ratahau.. E. coast Peninsula of Celebes, by . 

12 Belaog .. of do. the people called Alfu- 

, , , ros. These languages Hoya... 

; ■{ ISTanawanko West do. are falling into disuse, A^iago an 

‘ 14 Kema 'East do. and Malay is becoming av •^^°**‘* 

15 Bantek .. 4 suburb of the general medium of Ahtiago... 

Menado. |comuj unicatiou. Most of 
18 Menado... hief town, tho people are being 

17 Bolaoghi' *u N. W. converted to Christi Qah... 

tam.. coast 'unity. . 

tween Me-i ^3 ^ ahai 

uado and 

Licoupangj 

1 8 Sangiiir is- 
lands A Siau Two groupsof islands 

between Celebes and the ^ 

Philippines. The in- 
habitants resemble the 

people of Menado. ir ^ v n 

19 Salibabo Matabello 

islands, also 

called Ta- _ 

laut. 48 Teor 

20 Sula 

" E. of glebes, Malays 47 Islands 
of the Molucca type, * ^ ioiauuo 

, Mahomedans. , 

( 2lCa]eU 3 villages on These people are alii- ao 

J 22 Wayapo... theeastern ed to the natives of 
\ 23 UaMaiatty sideofBou- Ceriun. Cajeli people are , 

_ . . , , mahomedans. ^ 

24 Amblau... An island Mahomedans* 

S. E. of 

25 Temate...jThe north* Inhabitants some- Mysolinteri 

ornmost what mixed with the 
isiand of indigenes of Gilolo. ^ Dorey ... 

62 Teto ... 

2« ndOM iMeztiilaodj InhabitaDtanndiitin- " 

Moluo-I^blefromthoieof 


16 Menado .. 

17 Bolaoghi' 
tam.. 


Hoya... 

40 Ahtiago and 
Tobo.... 


43 Wahai 


44 Goram 


H Inhabitants undfsi^- 
-Iguishable from thoie of 
Teinate. 


49 Mysol coast . 

5Q Mysol interior. 

51 Dorey ... ] 

62 Teto ... 1 I 
53 Yaiqueno in j 
EastTimor V 
64 Brissi in W. 

. Timor ... j 


boyna [Ternate. 

An island' Inhabitants of the 
east of Am- brown Pplyuesian type, 
boyna jand speaking the same 

'augiiage as those of 
Ceram, opposite. 

Villages on ' Indigenes of Polyne- 
the south aian type, now chris- 
of Ceram, tiaus. 

Villages on Mixed brown Papuan 
theS. coast or Polynesian, and 
of Ceram. Malay type, mahomed* 
ana 

lodigenos, Alfuros • of Papuan 
inlaiidfrom jjj. brown Pelynesian 
Ahtiago type. Pagans. 
lE. Ceram... Alfuros of East 

A -iCeram. , 

N. coast of Inhabitants of much 
Ceram.. lof the N. coast of 
leram of mixed race, 
ipeak several dialects of 
this language. Maho* 
medans. 

Small ^ Of mixed race, Maho-^ 
lauds E-uf medans. 

Ceram, 

Small is- Brown Papuan orPo - 
land S. E.ilynesian race. Pagans, 
of Goram. 

Small is- Bo. do. 
landS.E.ofj 
Matabello. 

On the W. oftheAru 
Islands. True black Fa- 
Ipuans. Pagans. 

W. of N. Giunea. 
|True Papuans. 

N. pf Ceram, semi' 
civilized Papuan with 
mixture of Moluccan 
Malays. 

True Papuans* Fv 
.gans. 

N. coast of Do. do. do. 

N. Guinea] 


Intermediate between 
jthe tme and the brown 
Papuans* Fagans. 



WUFAT-NAMA. 

55 Savtt. ••• ) 'IilandtW.of Timor, 

50 Rotti. ... I of xnixod race with ap- 

parently much of the 
hindu type. 

67 Allor ... ) Islands betweenFlo. 

58 Solor ... { res andTimor* Inhabi- 

tants of dark Papuan 
type. 

69 ^jau or Sea A roaming tribe of 

Qypsles fisherman of Malayan 

type all over the Ar- 
chipelago. 

The most ancient Arabic character was 
the Kuhc. It seems to have been the alpha- 
bet of the Arabians of Mecca. Some learned 
writers generalize about the propriety of every 
language having its own natural alphabet, 
forgetting that a new alphabet has not been 
born with every tongue. The single alphabet 
of Phcenicia has been modified for all the 
languages of Europe, and of Asia west of the 
Indus, and for all the languages of Northern 
Africa, except that the Tuarik of the great 
Western Desert have an alphabet of native 
growth. The received Roman, Grecian and 
Hebrew alphabets, liave together all the con- 
sonants needed for Arabic, except three. 
When Europeans began to print Greek, they 
copied all the contractions of the manuscript, 
though these must have enormously increased 
the trouble of printing. After that, without 
the slightest real advantage, it was customary 
in dictionaries to givo Anglo Saxon quotations 
in type, which was copied from the handwriting 
of the Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. German 
quotations in the modifications of Gothic type 
used in Germany, Danish in that used in 
Denmark, and to forth ; — gradually these 
trammels- have been thrown ofif, all but the 
Gre6k*ty|^e. la Africa, amongst the Kirghis, 
and amongst mahomedans of India, a holy 
man, to cure sickness, writes an invocation 
on a board or slate or paper, which is wa.shed 
off and given to the sick person to drink. — 
Lubbock Origin of CivilizcUioiif p. IQ. Craw- 
furd Dictionary of the Archipelago Primep 
A.ntiquities by Thomas, Wallace, Malay Ar- 
chipelago, voU ii. 292-295. Jameson. 

WRONQON, Malbal. Arsenic. 

WRY-NECK. Of the smaller British land- 
birds, few occur iu India, and these are 
mostly rarities in the west, but the wry-ueck 
is not uncommon, though little observed. 

WUBOIKA. Rus. Calico. 

WUCHNAK. Mahr. Aconitum ferox, WaU. 

WUD, a name of Buddha. 

WtJDA. Ar. Cowrie. 

WUDALU. Tel. Pbaseolus mungo, Linn. 
WUDDAR. See India, Waddar. 

WUtlDGA. Tel. Alangium hexapetalam,iS, 
WUFAT-NAMA. Ab. the history of one's 
death. 


WTODAV 

WUGI, a'groat maritime people of Celebes, 
the Maccassar men. See Bugi/ India. 

WUJAH UL-MULK. See Kalmdok. 

WUJERABAE. See Hot Springe^ 

WUJJU. SeeKelat. 

WUKAMA MARAM. Tam. Diospyroe 
cordifolia, Roach. 

WUKEEL, or VAKIL. Ar. Him Pers., 
an agent. 

WUKKU. Tam. Cmtaiaria juncea. 

WUKNA MARAM. Tam. Diospyros cdr- 
difolia. 

WUL. Sw. Wool. 

WULENA. Hind. Sterenlia Wallichii, 

WULHE KEERAY. Tam. Convolvulus 
repens, Linn. 

WULLABHIPfJR. See India. 

WULLEE, or Wali. Ar. a saint who can 
perform miracles. 

WULLEK, of the maps of India, is sup- 
posed by Colonel Tod to be the ancient oity 
of Balabhi. It is now an inconsiderable vil- 
lage. See Balhara. 

WULL-ELLU, also^Ellu. Can. Sesamum 
orientale 

WULLI KTRAI, or Vulli Kirai. Tam. 
Convolvulus re|)en3. 

WULLY-KOLA. Beng. Hind. Musa 
sapientum. 

WULUR, a lake 12 miles long, in Kash- 
mir, through which tbe JhelCim flows; on its 
little inland are the remains of one of tbe 
ancient temples of Martund — Adams. 

WUL-WALA. Tel. Dolichos uniflonis, 
Linn, 

WIJMA MARA. Can. Calopbyllune ino- 
phyllum, Linn. 

WUMB. Mar. Neplieliuin longaiium. 

WUNDE. Can. Female tree of Oalysaooioii 
longifolia, Roxb 

WUNGUj or Ketangi wood, of Java, is 
often used instead of teak ; the grain is sonle- 
what finer ; when in full blossom, it is per- 
haps the moat beautiful tree existing. 

WUNl, of Java, affords a reddish wood. 

WUNJAH MARAM. Tam, Acacia amara, 

Wiild. 

WUNJOOLI MARAM. Tam. Cedrela 

toona, Eoxb. 

W UN S ENTAKI. See Japan. 

WUNT. Sans. The second titular 
given to a hindu in India, as Raja Eshwara 
Doss, Dyawunt Bahadur, also Raja ludrawunt 
Bahadur. 

WURAK. Hind. PsHTC, Rbamnus virga- 
ius, also R. Persica % 

WURD. Arab. Rosa centifolia, Roxb^ 

WURDAj tributary to the Wein gunga, 
rises in the Satpoora mountains in lat. 21!* 
44' Ion. 78° 25' and runs generally N. W; to 
S. £•> length about 250 miles* It receives the 
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WOjSEfiRBB. W02Bj^S£. 

F^yne Gunga, 320. miles. About 8,000 sq. the Goomui forms the Golaree Pass tbrougb 
miles are drained. It is fordable, except at which a large portion of the traffic to and from 
the height .of the rains ; then navigable for Affghanistan and Central Asia enters into In- 
JOQ miles above its mouth. See Sanatoria, dia, and scarcely inferior to the Khyber Pass 
Wardah. of Pesliawur or the Bolan Pass of Sindh. 

GeR. Dice. ' The hills on either side of this pass are held 

WURFEL-SALTPETRE, Gee. Nitrate of by Wiizeeree ; the Wuzeeree hills form the 
soda. western limit of the Joorduk Pass, which is 

WURIA. HfND. Corylus colurna. the main line of communication between 

WURNA SANKBA. Sans. Mixed castes, Bunnoo and Kohat. Just to the east of this 
Mid to be employed in Northern India to pass lies Bahadoor-kheyl, and also the villages 
include new castes admitted into the Hindu of Kbarrah and Lntumur, at which three 
religion. The only mixed castes to be found places the Trans-Indus mines are situated, 
in Southern India, consist of illegitimate The Wuzeeree hills also command the outlets 
children, the offspring of the dancing girls of the Koorum and Goombelie rivers iuto the 
attached to the temples, of whom the girls Bunnoo valley. The Wuzeeree tribe are nu- 
are brought up to their mothers’ occupations, merous and sub-divided into various sections, 
and the boys as tejnple florists and musicians The-birth place of this race would seem to 
WURRIALE. Guz. Hind. Fennel seed be the snowy range, which runs to the south- 
Nigollasativa. east of Jelallabad and Cabul. From this 

•WURUUS. MAU.Bignonia quadrilocularis range they appear to have moved dowmwards 
WURZEL. Chenopodiaceae. towards the Derajat border. They are noble 

WTJSAWEll. See India. savages of pure blood, pastoral habits, fiercb 

WliSEEAT NAMEH. Arab. A will oi disposition and wild aspect. They can mus- 
testament. ter probably (were the whole tribe united), 

WUSEEQA. A bond or written agreement as nmny as 20,000 or 30,000 fighting men,' 
WU-SUNG. See Sbangliai. and if combined might make t hem selves *for- 

WU-TSAU. China. Tiger poison. This i midable. But though they are less addicted 
a well prepared extract from a mot grown in to internecine contests, than other hill tribes, 
the interior of China, which presents all th and are so far united, they are yet not apt to, 
appearance of Aconitum ferox. A very join all these forces together against an ex6er- 
minute quantity of the Wu-tsau when put oi nal foe. They are bold and ferocious : but 
the tongue, produces intense tingling and as soldiers, not equal to the most martial 
numbness in the tongue and lips, after it is tribes. Many of them live in tents, or in 
chewed. The Wu-tsau is the name of the temporary dwellings resembling tents ; in the 
plant from the root of which the poison is winter frequenting the more genial clime of 
prepared. It is used by certain tribes in the the lower ranges, and in summer retreating 
inieri(»r of China. to feed their flocks in higher altitudes. Some 

WUTTAN. Ar. Hind. Pers. A native of them have engaged in cultivation and have 
country, a patrim«»ny, a property. The term encroached on the weaker tribes of the plains; 
Wttttuiidar is fondly cherished by a class of these, again, many will only cultivate dur- 
of hereditary officers in Central India as their ing the cold months ; and as the heat ap- 
distiuctive appellation, and means there a proacbes will reap their crops and retire to the 
holder of native or home rights, — Malcolm's mountains. But the tendency to extend their 
Centrcil India, vol. i. p. 176. cultivation, and even to settle in the plains, 

WUTTU, a Rajput race in the tracts along has of late years been increasing among the 
the Sutlej, about Fakpatta. Wuzeeree. The tribe generally is quite inde- 

WUZAET. AR,adaily performance of duty, pendent, both of the Kabul and the British 
. WUZEEREE, one of the largest and most governments ; but some members of the clan 
Important tribes in Afghanistan, brave, warlike who have taken up their abode as cultivators 
[.but predatory. They hold the rugged and lofty n the Bunnoo valley have become British 
hills adjoining the south-west portion of the subjects. Many sections of Waziri have, ever 
Kohat district (that is, the western part of the since British connexion with the frontier, 
Meerauzye valley and the hills round Bahadoor- maintained peaceable relations with the Bri- 
kheyl,) and the north-western border of the ;ish. These people, driving the aborigines of 
Dehra Ishmael Khan, that is, the valley of Bunnoo before them, have occupied pasturage 
Bunnoo> and the plains of Mnrwut and Tank, grounds on the western border of the valley, 
These hills run down to the point where the ,nd have taken possession of cultivated lands 
great Suleeman range commences ; near this n the same vicinity, amounting to about one- 
point the Goomol range debouches from the .bird of the culturable area of the valley, 
hills almost opposite Tank. The valley of Under the Bikh regime, there v^ere constant 
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disputes between these Wazeeree and the go> ing the western border of Bunnoo, is the 
vernment (inasmuch as revenue could in those small valley of Dour, inhabited by a distinct 
days only be collected by force of arms), and race, and containing about 8,000 inhabitants, 
also between them and the Buiinoo people, This valley originally belonged to the Door- 
who asserted claims they could not enforce, to anee kingdom. It was, together witfl other 
a patrimony which had been gradually usurp- outlying tracts, formally ceded to Bunjeet 
ed. In 1848, Major Edwardeseffected a settle- Singh by the tripartite treaty of 1838 ; but 
naent with these Wuzeeree and with all the afterwards, in 1847, the British relinquished 
inhabitants of the valley on behalf of the Sikh all claim to it on behalf of the Sikhs. The 
government ; he confirmed them in their pos- people of Dour more than once expressed a 
sessions, and arranged with them for the re- wish to come under British jurisdiction, but 
gular payment of their dues to the ruling the offer was not accepted. During the treaty 
power. These Wuzeeree continue as valued negotiations of 1855, the ameer of KabuFs 
agriculturists and tax-payers. The condition representative urged that the valley once form- 
of th^se people is satisfactory to themselves edan integral portion of the Dooranee empire, 
and creditable to British rule. Three sec- and that His Highness now wished to take it, 
tious of the Wuzeeree tribe misbehaved, provided that the British did not claim any 
namely, the Cabul-kheyl, the MushoodWuzee- title. The government replied that the 
rees (both of which entirely dwell in the hills British did not desire to assert any claim, nor 
and have no possessions in the plains,) and to interfere with the ameer, if he chose 
the Omerzye Wuzeeree, which latter clan to re-annex it to his kingdom, 
originally cultivated In Bunn(^o and afterwards Below the Wuzeeree limits, a little south of 

rebelled. The Cabul-kheyl Wuzeeree inhabit the Goomul river, are the Sheorani hills, stretch- 
the northern portion of the Wuzeeree hills, ing from the latitude of Debra Ishmael Khan 
not far from the right bank of the Koorrum. downwards to nearly the latitude of Dehra 
They are near neighbours of the Tooree. Futteh Khaij, a distance of fifty miles. In 
They overlook the western portion of Meeran- these hill.s is the lofty square-shaped mountain 
zye and they adjoin the Bahadoor-kheyl sub- called Tukht-i-Suliman or Solomon^s Throne, 
divisions of the Kohat district. They were a which gives its name to the Sulimani range, 
wild lawless set, always ready to join with the running for 300 miles parallel to the Indus 
Tooree, Zemoosht Affghan, and Orukzye, in any and forming the western frontier of British 
mischief, such as raids on the Bungush and India. At the base of this mountain runs the 
Kbuttuk villages of the Kohat district. In the important Zerkunnee pass, the high road for 
autumn of 1650 they signalized themselves caravans to and from Kandahar. The Sheo- 
by au audacious attack on Bahadoor-kheyl and rani are of Pathan lineage, of inferior stature 
its salt mines. For this purpose they asaem- to the Wuzeeree ; they are warlike and preda- 
bled in considerable force and induced many tory, and quite independent. The number of 
of the Khuttuk villages round Bahadoor-kheyl their' fighting-men has been set down at 
itself to league with them. The affairs witl: 10,000 ; but this is found to be high. They 
the Omerzye liave been serious. Like other can muster 1,000 men within a day’s notice ; 
Wuzeeree, they' at first cultivated in the Bun- in the course of three or four days they could 
noo valley lands which had been wrested from muster 3,000 more. They adjoin the British 
the Bunnoochee of the neighbourhood; The tracts of Tak (partially) in tbe north, then 
head of these Bunnoochee was a local chief Kolachee, then Durrabund, and lastly Choud- 
named Bazeed Khan. The Omerzye used to wan — all in the Dehra Ishmael Khan district, 
pay their revenue through this man, who and forming the border plains of the Upper 
was responsible for the collection. Some of Derajat up to annexation. With all the 
the Omerzye used to reap the harvest, go off above tracts the Sheorani were long at feud, 
to the hills, deserting their land, and leaving They would attack towns, burn villages, and 
Bazeed Khan to pay instead of them. The carry off prisoners aud cattle. The people qF- 
Mushood section of Wuzeeree is strong and the plain would make reprisals and retaliation,^ 
mischievous. They inhabit the most southern and thus the feud would be inffamed. Tb^ 
of the Wuzeeree hills. It is the section which Sheorani were so much feared, that the arable 
occupy both sides of the Goleeree Pass. Even lands skirting the base of the hills were all 
they were hardly strong enough to attack the left untilled, and the neighbouring plain viL 
caravans of hardy, well-armed traders from lages paid them regularly one-fourth of their 
central Asia. Butthey plundered any travellers produce to buy off depredation, the Si^li 
theyeould, and they perpetually carried off tbe government being unable to restrain them, 
hereof, camels chiefly belonging to merchants South of the Sheorani hills on the con- 
that grazed near the foot of the bills, terminous of tbe Dehra Ishmael Khan 
Surrounded by the Wuzeeree hills, and adjoin' and Dehra Gazee Khan districts, there dwell 
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kd; small Patban tribe of Oshterani, mua- 
bring about 1,000 fighting-men. they are 
krave and pugnacious, but not predatory. 
They dwell chiefly in the hills, and are, so far, 
ndependent ; but many of them possess and 
Cultivate lands in the plains at the foot of the 
liills, and consequently within British terri- 
ory. Before annexation they used to be 
I as violent as their neighbours, especially 
luring the continuance of a deadly feud with 
he Kusranee. The quarrel was, however, 
omppsed by Major Edwardes before an- 
nexation, and subsequently they have evin- 
ced a good and. friendly disposition. On 
the border of the Oshterani hills, and 
nearly opposite to Delira Futteh Khan, is the 
Vooch or Korah pass, fliced by the British 
outposts of Doulal walla and Vehoa. This 
I point is of some topographical importance, as 
constituting the boundary line between the 
Pathan and Beloch tribes. The internal his- 
tory of this remarkable tribe is fully set forth 
in the volumes of Mr. Elphinstone and Major 
Edwardes.— G(yvt India^ No. 2. 

WYALA. Tbl. Vitex negundo, Linn. 

WYANG, in the Gillolo Passage, 9 miles 
S. K of Syang, is the most northerly of a 
range of islands stretching from Syang to 
Waygiou.— 

WYANG. A play or theatrical representa- 
tion of the Javanese. 

WYNAAD, a district in the Madras presi* 
dency, on the western slopes of the western 
ghats, in which cofiee plantations have been 
larger and successfully formed. There is little 
forest land remaining, save in the mountain 
ranges adjacent to the differenta ghauts. From 
the Pariah Pass to Sultan’s Battery, a distance 
of some forty miles, the traveller meets with 
nothing but open grass land interspersed with 
paddy-flelds, instead of those dense jungles 
breathing fevers and pestilence. Perhaps, 
as late as the present century, much of 
that arid grass land described as extending 
from Pariah Pass to Sultan’s Battery was 
forest This may be traced from the fact of 
the different temples and places held sacred 
by the natives being almost invariably sur- 
rounded by a patch of heavy forest. This 
quiet yet rapid destruction of valuable land 
%$B been caused principally by the encourage- 
ment given to Bhagi cultivation, where a 
patch of noble forest is felled for the produc- 
tion of one crop of miserable grain, and then 
ikt to generate a mass of rank weeds and 
stunted bushes, while thaiame wasteful pro- 
ceil IS r^at^ year after year on the a4join- 
iug virgin Ijmd. lu I960, h tax was levi^ In 
lieuofthee^pdrtdaty^wWchhasbesnabolisIisd. 
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The amount is two rupees an acre on land 
actually planted with coffee, such coffee being 
three years old. The tax is not excessive, if 
we take the average yield of an acre to be 6 
cwt., worth 40«. per cwt ; the rate is far less 
than the Ceylon 2^ per cent. In 1860, the 
coffee estates were as under : 

In Coffee In Coffee 
8 years under 3 
old. years. 

. Acres. Acres. Acres. 


South Wynaad 

25 

9,740 

2,708 

1,849 

South-East Wynaad.. 
North Wynaad 

16 

5,414 

1,244* 

185* 

24 

8.995 

1,928 

2,876 


Total... 75 24,149 6,880i 4,9104 
From these figures it appears that in 1860, in 
Wynaad alone, and exclusive of Mysore, Coorg, 
<kc., there were 75 separate properties with 
a total acreage of 24,149, of which consider- 
ably more than one third is in bearing. Taking 
the coffee — ^young at»d in full bearing, to- 
gether, we presume Wynaad produced about 
40,000 cwts. of the berry. Native cultiva- 
tion probably makes up 50,000 ; all the rest of 
the coffee plants growing in Southern India 
produce more than an equivalent, say 100,000 
cwts. in all. In regard to quality ^ prices current 
ill which Cannon’s Mysore ranks with Mocha, 
have decided the point in favour of Madras. 
The Wynaad forest lands are principally con- 
tained in the four Umshom adjoining the 
teak forests, viz., Moonanad, Ganaputhy- 
vuttum, Ellornard, and Poolpully dasum of 
Koopatode. They contain blackwood, «kc., and 
much bamboo land, in many places the land 
is well fitted for coffee. The destruction 
of these forests not containing teak for the 
bona fide cultivation of coffee, may be con- 
sidered legitimate ; but not so for raggee, 
which spoils the land for ever from being 
cultivated for coffee. Government also possess 
some forest lands towards Periah and Teriate, 
and in several spots over Wynaad. In the 
teak belt are several bands of Coorumbur, 
some of the Jani, and others of Mooly caste ; 
they amount to about, 

Coorumbur 200) Paoniar and Pooliar. 100 

Qurchea fiOlChettyaiid Squatters. 50 

The former live entirely in the forest. They 
are the only axe-men, and without them it 
would be difficult to work a forest. The 
Coorumbur, through their headmen, are held 
responsible, and the Chetty are also responsi- 
ble for their Panniar or farm slaves. The 
Coorumbur has no lack of labor. His services 
are constantly called for by the wood contrac- 
tor and the planter. They will not leave their 
haunts in the forests for any time. — Jlep. Con. 
For, p. 26, and 1861-62 p. I. 

WYN-GANGA, orBanGanga. SeeWurdaL 
WYN-SXEEN. Dot. Tartar, 
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X is tho 24tli letter of the EagUsh alphabet, 
and has been borrowed from the Greek. 
At the ■ beginning . of words it has the 
sound of Z, at the end of words and in the 
middle of some, it takes the sound of ks, as 
in lax, axis, but in the middle of other words 
it has the sound of gs, as in example, exhaust. 
It has been sometimes the practice to repre- 
sent the Sanskrit kali by the letter x, but ksh 
is an acknowledged compound ofk and ah, 
and its representation, therefore, by a single 
letter is not advisable nor is it necessary. 

XA-KA, a mode of writing the name of 
Sak’hya. See Buddha. 

XALBANE or XaXpavrj. Gr. jSalbanum. 

XANADU, the seat of Chengiz khan iu 
China. 

XANJURA. Hind. Commelyna obliqua. 
XANTHIUM ORIENTALE. Linn. 

X. indicura, Kon, 

Buu-okra, Bbno. I Tala noppi chettu, Tsl 

Faraswapu chettu, Tel. | 

Grows is most parts of India. 

XANTHIUM STRUMARIUM 

Si-rh, Chin. ‘ Kbagarwal, Hind. 

Ta’ang-rh" „ Lane-tauru, 

Goliru, Hind. Wangau-taun 

Tsur, „ I 

This plant was formerly used in medicine, 
in Europe, and its burs and the prickles on 
them are still employed in India and China ; 
its seeds yield a lamp oil and are made into a 
flour. An extract is prepared from the roots 
and in China applied to ulcers.— 

XANTHO, a genus of Crustacea of which 
are known in E. Asia 


$ 

I Peking, the N. of China, at Eing-chau or 
Pek-chih-li 

XANTHOCHYMUS, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Guttiferm. Of 
these the X. pictorius, the most* important, 
is a native of the valleys among the Circar 
mountains; the X. tinctorius of Linnaeus 
has lanceolate acuminate leaves, wrinkled 
petioles and fruit 1-4 seeded. 

The Mot-mooshun-hoonoo, Can., of Canara 
and Sundais a large Garcinia, oraXanthochy- 
mus. It occurs above the ghats only, where 
common, to the south abundant. Juice is 
not used medicinally, wood good, fruit is 
eaten.— Cyc. Madras Jur, Rep. 
See Clusiacsm, Stalagmitis pictoria. 

XANTHOCHYMUS MANGOSTANA. 
Ainslie^ syn. of Garcinia mangostana, Linn, 
XANTHOCHYMUS OVALIFOLIUS is 
found in the Rangoon, Pegu and Tounghoo 
districts, but is mther scarce ; it was at one 
time supposed to yield gamboge. ^ 
XANTHOCHYMUS PICTORIUS JloxB. 

Stalagmitis pictorius, 0, Don. 
lata, Ohorka, I Dampel ? XsL, 

Jampel, Hind, Chikati mraku, 

[awaramamadijSiNG.TEL. ] Tamalamu, ” 

This beautiful tree is remarkable for its 
ilack flowers. It grows in the mountainous 
listricts of India. Is very plentiful in the 
Rangoon, Pegu and Tounghoo districts. It 
was formerly supposed to be one of the trees 
jrielding gamboge, but the product is found 
not to possess the elements of gamboge,— 
Kohde^ MSS, Uind. Theat, vol. ii «, lol ' 
XANTHOPHYLLUM, Spew. 

Sa-phew, BuiVAr, 


Xsntho hirtissimus, Edw, Bed Sea. 

„ ruCopuuctatus, Edw, Mauritius. 

„ asper, Edw. Red Sea. 

,, scaber, Edw. Sunda Islands. 

„ Lamarckii, Edw, Mauritius. 

Keynaudii, Edw, Indian Ocean. 

„ Peronii, Edw. New Holland. 

,, impresBus, Edw, Mauritius. 

„ lividus, Edw. Mauritius. 

„ hirtipes, Edw. Red Sea. 

„ punctatus, Edw, Mauritius. 

„ incisus, Edw, Australia. 

„ radiatus, Edw. Mauritius. 

XANTHOCERAS SORDIPOLIA 


A very large tree, growing in Martaban, 
where it is used for posts and rafters. There 
are two epecies of Xanthophyllum in Tena,- 
serim. 


Roxb, a large tree, anative of thehilly part 
the province of Chittagong. — Roxb, ii.» 2' 
XANTHOPHYLLUM VIRENS. Rox 

Guudee. Bbnq. 


A large timber tree of the forests of Sylhet 
wood remarkably hard and useful.— iJois. r’ 
p. 231. 




The tree. XANTHOUS TRIBER See India. 

Wan-kwang.kwo, Chib. XANTHOXYLACEvE. Lisdi,. A nu far 

This beautiful flowering tree is common ii al order of plants, comprising 8 Gen. 37 ■ 



XANTHOXYLON AVIOBNNI-aE. 


xanthoxylon Apbritom. 


|dp., viz : — 3 Brucea ; 22 Xanthoxylum ; 1 
Blaokburnia ; 1 Lacruris ; 4 Toddalia ; 4 Ar- 
I lantus ; 1 Eurjconia ; 1 Pteleea. 

XAiNTHOXYLON, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the Xantholacese, of which the fol* 
lowing are S. Asia species. 

X. alanthoideii, S. Z, Japui. 

„ alatum, Roxh, Nepal, N. India. 

,, avicennire, Z>. C, China. 

„ budrunga, D. O. Assam, 
hostile, Wall, Himalaya, 
limooifolium, Wall, Khassya. 
nitidum, D, C, China. 

, obovatum, Wall, Khassya. 
ovalifolium, W, Shevagherry hills, 
piperitum, D, C. Japan, 
planispioum, S, & Z, Japan, 
rhetsa, D, C. Peninsula uf India. 

„ schinifolium, 8. ds Z, Japan. 

„ sepiarium, W, Pulicat Hills. 

,, triphyllum. 

,, violaceum, Wall. Nepal. 

This genus now includes Fagara, extending 
northwards into the temperate zone, and spe> 
cies of the same genus occur in China and 
Japan, and extend in India to Simla in 31^ 
N. latitude, where X. hostile, differing little 
from X. alatum, is found. Other species run 
southwards along the Himalaya to Nepal 
and Silhet, and then to the Malayan and In- 
dian peninsulasy whence we may trace them 
to the African islands on the east of that con- 
tinent. In India, X. budrunga, rhetsa, 
alatuYn, and hostile, are used, wherever they 
are indigenous, for the Warm spicy pepper- 
like pungency of their capsules, a property 
which is participated in by their bark and 
other parts. The capsules and seeds of X. 
hostile, called tej-bul by the natives, are em- 
ployed in northern India for intoxicating fish, 
and chewed as a remedy for tooth-ache ; they 
are also given as the Fagbureh of Avicenna, 
as X piperituih and avicennise are in China 
and Japan, and are considered an- antidote 
against all poisons. Dr, Hoyle has no doubt 
that in many cases they would be of consider- 
able use as a stimulant remedy. The bark of 
yellow hercules (Xanthoxylum ochroxylon), 
and the pods of Acacia tortuosa are used for 
tanning in the West Indies. — Roxh, FI, Ind, 
Roylt 111. Him. Bot. p, 157. 

XANTHOXYLON ALATUM. Roxb. 
Shuh-tfliau, Chin. Ch’uen-tsiau, Chin. 

Ch’uen-taiau, „ Pepper^wort, Eng. 

. T’am-tsiau, „ Durmur, Hind. 

Hwa-taiau, ,, 

A native of Nepal and the hilly countries 
north of Bengal, Rohilcund, andOude, east- 
ward to China, flowering in Calcutta in the 


A native of China, a powerful stimulant, and 
used as an antidote against poisons.^Aoa?&. 
XANTHOXYLON BUDRUNGA. DG. 

Fagara budrauga, Roxh, 

Toung-than, £urm. | louag-tba-ji, Bdrm. 

A tree of Assam, and in Silhet is called budh- 
rung ; the seeds, which have a warm spicy 
flavour, the natives use medicinally. It is 
a small thorny tree, the dry capsules of 
which are found in the bazars of India, under 
the name of Kek ka-la. The seed abounds in 
a rich aromatic oil, The bark and large 
thorns of the trunk are used in India and the 
seeds are sold in the bazars under the term 
tejbul or tezbul. The tree is about twenty 
feet high in the Pegu and southern parts of 
the Tounghoo districts, where it grows upon 
the banks of streams ; in the Pegu and southern 
parts of the Tounghoo districts it affords a 
plentiful supply of oil-seeds, which has not as 
yet been taken advantage of ; the fruit is about 
.the size of a pea, and the outer coat contains 
an exceedingly fragrant balsam. — McClelland, 
XANTHOXYLON HOSTILE. Wall. 

X. aromaticum. 


Timber, 

Hind. 

Tirinal, 

Ravi. 

Timbur, 


Tezraal, 


Timbru, 

Tirmar, 

Seed. 

Ravi, | 

, Timiir, 

1 



Bark. 


Tezbul, 

Hind. 

1 Kababa, 

Hind. 


This scandent shrub is common in north- 
west India and the North West Himalaya up 
to near the Indus, in Kaghan, in Kashmir and 
Kamaon. It is strongly armed with prickles, 
hence its name hostile. Its twigs serve the 
natives as tooth-brushes ; thicker branches afe 
useful ill carving and turnery, are made into 
walking sticks and clubs, u.sed by tlie faqueers 
also to triturate the hemp plant in preparing 
their beverage. In using a triturator possess- 
ing pepper-like aromatic qualities, they save 
the pepper, which is usually added to the hemp 
plant. Tbe capsules and seeds are employed 
for intoxicating fish, and are chewed as a 
remedy in toothache. Honigberger used tbe 
seeds and the bark together with the sharp 
prickles which are attached to it by largo 
bases. The aromatic fruit is used as a condi- 
ment. The capsules and seeds are used foe 
intoxicating fish, and are supposed to be the 
Faghureh of kviQtrnix.r-^Thirty-five Years in 
the East by Uonig, p. 365* Mr. Thompson, Dr. 
J, L. Stewart. Cleghorn Punjab Report^ Kullu 
and Kangra p. 8. 

XANTHOXYLON PIPERITUM. 


hot and rainy seasons ; every part of the plant Wu chu-yu, Chin. 

possesses a peculiar aromatic pungency, and It grows in India, in Japan, and in Ghina. It 
the jet black seeds are used medicinally by the furnishes a powerful aromatic, used by the 

natives. — Roxb^ Smith, Chinese in the room of ginger and pepper. 

XANTHOXYLON AVICENNl^l. syn. of The active principle resides chiefly in the 

Fagara avicennisBi Roxh, fresh leaves/ the diy bark, and the pericarp* 
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XATlfiB. 

he physicians of the country, in sore throats, 

rice flour. In India X. budrunga^ X. rhetza, 
X. alatum, and boatile, are used, wherever 
indigenous, for the warm, spicy, pepper-like 
pungency of their capsules, a property which 
is participated in by their bark and other 
parts— O’ aS'A., p. 642. qi(,oting Lindley^s Flora 
Medka, p. 215. Foyle p. 157. 

XANTHOXYLON RHETSA. DC.] Wd- 

lA.;Jih. 

I Fagara rhetsa, Hoxd 
Mulila, Malbal. ' Rhetsa maram, Tam. I 

Eattoo-keena'gasB,S[NOH. | Rachcha manu, Tel. | 
Grows in the central province of Ceylon and 
near Colombo, also on the coast hills of penin- 
sular India, the Circara, the Ananiallay, the 
western forests generally ; in the Tamil lan- 
guage Rhetza-inarm means council-tree, as it 
is under the branches of this tree that the hill 
people assemble to discuss all matters of 
public interest. — Dn. PL Zeyl, i. p. 69, 
VoigU p. 185. Roxb. FI. Ind. i. 417. 

XANTHOXYLON TRlPHYLLUM.Juss. 
W\ III and Ic. 

Xanthoxylon zeylanicmti, I Fagara triphylla, 

DO. Prod. I Loonuo-ankeuda-gass. 
Evodia triphylla, D.C. \ Singu. 

Ver^ abundant in Ceylon up to an elevatioi 
of 5,000 feet. A var. p. occurs near Ratnapoora. 
A resin is obtained from this tree, but 
judging from the specimens it appears to be 
produced in too small quantities to be useful 
in a commercial point of view. — Thw, En. PI. 
ZeyL }. p. 69. 

XATIFAH. Malay. Carpets. 

XAVIEK. Francis Xavier, or Father Fran- 
cisco Xavier, was a joint founder, with 
Loyola, of the order of Jesuits, and was 
subsequently canonized by his church. The 
Jesuit body of Christians have been the 
most politic of all proselite makers. Every 
where their’s has been a career at least 
of temporary triumph, in China, India, and 
the regions of the south Pacific. When, in 
1549, St. Francis Xavier, by his mission in 
the Peninsula of India, had opened the way 
into the region of the further East, he proceeded 
with his Bible to the islands, to preach the 
gospel in the name of the Supreme Church. 
In 1547, the salvation of Malacca from the 
Achineae was ascribed to the sudden appear- 
ance of Saint Francis Xavier, the apostle of 
India, who was then on his pilgrimage 
through the East, and had recently made 600 
or 700 converts among the pearl fishers of 
Manaar. At the period of his arrival, Malac- 
ca was threatened by a formidable invasioi^ 
from the opposite island of Sumatra, which 
was delayed though not abandoned. He visit- 
ed T^fnate in 1546. He afterwards returned 
to Malacca and visited Japan between the 
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XIENQ-MA. 

yeara 1547 and 1549, and, by bia efforiai 
the Christian religion was faiVly established 
by 1550, but in the year 1597 their per- 
secutions began, and numbers, variously 
‘stated at from 300,000 to 1,000,000, were 
massacred and hurled from rocks. Xa- 
vier quitted Japan for China in 1551, and 
died on the 2nd of December 1552, at Shan- 
Shan, on the Canton river, not far from 
Macao. — MacFarlane, Geo. and HU, of 
Japauy p. 3, 6. JohrUs Indian Archipelago 
i. p. 163. Houyhj Christianity in India^ 
ii. 1 iii. 188/ Ahhedu Bois, 3. Bikmore, 307. 

XEMA RIDIBUNDA. Larus ridibundus, 
or ‘ Black-headed Guir of Europe, Asia, N. 
Africa, is not rare in India, but is less common 
than the nearly affined X. Brunneocephalus 

XENODERMUS. See Hydrid®. 

XENOKRATES. The name of Dhana- 
kakata is hmnd in no less than four of the 
cave inscriptions, in all of which it has been 
road by Dr. Stevenson as the name of a man 
whom he calls Xeiiokrates, a Greek. But 
according to General Cuiiuinghara’s reading of 
these inscriptions the name is considered to be 
that of the city or country to which the 
recorders of the inscriptions belonged.—^ 
Cmninghatn Ancient Geog. of India, p 530 
XENOPHANES. See Nyaya. 

XENOPHON, with ten thousand Greeks, 
conducted by the younger Cyrus, marched 
from Sardis to the neighbourhood of Babylon. 
The object of Cyrus was to place himself on 
the Persian throne in the place of bis elder 
brother Artaxerxes Mnemoii, but Cyrus fell at 
the battle of Kuuaxa within six months of the 
commencement of the ex}>edition. It set out 
in March or April 401 B. C., and after the 
death of Cyrus, they commenced their retreat; 
this occupied them one year, and in Oct. or 
Nov, 400 B. C., they recrossed the Bosphorus 
of Thrace tn Byzantium. Tlieir travels have 
been traced by Mr. Ainsworth. The ferries 
of rivers in India and the south of Asia 
are crossed in various ways, but on the 
Tigris and Euphrates, the upper Indus and its 
affluents, the practice of three thousand years 
still continues. Xenophon’s ten thousand 
were ferried over on inflated skins, and three 
slabs in the British Museum show the repre- 
sentation of the king of Assyria crossing the 
Euphrates in this mode. 

XERXES ii. B, C. 424. See Hindu, Kasra- 
i-shirin. 

XIENG-MA, or Chang-mai, modes of 
spelling the Zimmay of the Laos. It is on the 
Menara river, between 19° and 22* N. L, 
Xieng-mai or Chieng-mai is the capital of 
Laos. It is built at the foot of a high moun- 
tain and contains 50,000 souls. Salt is much 
used in barter. The women are more labor!- 
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XIPHI^ GLADIUS. 

bus than the men. The Laos of the capital 
caj^ on trade with the province of Yuutiatl 
in China, on mules through forests and 
mouiitaiijs, which require a month’s journey. 
They employ elephants largely in war. See 
Laos. 

XIMENIA AMERICANA. Linn. ; Roxh, 
W ^ A. 

Ximenia Russelliana. Wall, 
Pen-lay-hsee, Buum. I Nakkera, Tkl. 

Konda nakkera Tkl. | lira nakera, 

This tree grows in the forests near the Qoda- 
very. Its fruit is used in medicine, and the 
powder of its yellow colored wood is used 
by the Coromandel brahmins in their religious 
ceremonials. The fruit resembles the flavour 
of the peach, as dues the kernel of the nut. 
The leaves also smell like the common laurel, 
and probably contain prussic acid. In Masuli- 
patam and Guntur the ryots distinguish two 
kiijdc — this and a small stunted kind, which 
grows in their fields, and which they say never 
attains a larger size. They use the bark 
medicinally for their cattle. — Elliot^ Jkddome, 

XIMENIA ^GYPTIAGA. Roxb, 

Balaiiibea AGgyptiaca. 

Peu Lay h’see, Bubm. | Hiugeu ; Iliiigot, Hind. 

Grows in the Kotali district : the shell of the 
nub is used to make crackers in fireworks. 
Wight gives Ximenia olacioides, 18G1. — 
lied. Top. p. 109. 

XIMENIA IIUSSELIANA. Wall. syn. of 
Ximenia Americana, Linn. 

XING. See Chantaburi. 

XIPHIAS GLADIUS, and X. platyplerus, 
the Sword fiih. Xiphias glaudias has been re- 
nowned since the times of iElian and Pliny 
for its courage in attacking the whale, and 
even a ship ; like the tliunny and bonito, it is 
an inhabitant of the deeper seas, and, though 
known in the Mediterranean, is cliiefly confin- 
ed to the tropics. The dangerous weapon 
with which nature has equipped it is formed 
by the prolongation and intertexture of the 
bones of the upper jaw into an exceedingly 
compact cylindrical protuberance, somewhat 
flattened at the base, but tapering to a sharp 
point. Ill strange inconsistence with its pos- 
session of so formidable an armature, the ge- 
neral ' disposition of the sword-fish is repre- 
sented to be gentle and inoffensive ; yet the 
fact of its assaults upon the whale has been 
incontestably established. In the seas around 
Ceylon sword fishes sometimes attain to the 
length of twenty feet, and are distinguished 
by the unusual height of the dorsal fin. Those 
both of the Atlantic and Mediterranean pos- 
sess this fin in its full proportions, only dur- 
ing the earlier stages of their growth. The 
Indian species are provided with two long and 
filamentous ventral fins and have been form- 
ed into the genus Histiophorus. Histiophorus 


XYLOCAKPUPI. 

iramaoulatus was previously known only by a 
single specimen captured in the Red Sea, by 
Ruppell, who conferred upon it the specific 
designation of ** iinmacalatu 8 «”-- 7 -!renne;i^’s 
Shetchee of the Natural Hutory of GtyloUj 
pp. 328-330. 

XIPHIDIUM. See Hmmodoracese. 

XIPHILINE. See Polyandry. 

XUDONIA. Gr. Quince. 

XULLA ISLANDS, four in number, are 
of considerable magnitude and height ; the 8 . 
E. pojnt of Xulla Bessey is in lat. 2® 28' S. 
and long. 125° 58' E., and is well inhabited 
and cultivated. See Papuans. 
XYGOPHYLLUM SIMPLEX. Linn. 

Gudhalauee, Sind. | Putlanee, Sind. 

XYLO-ALOE. Eagle- wood. 

XYLO BALSA MUM, a decoction or ex- 
pressed juice of the young twigs of Balsa- 
inadendron Berryanum. An inferior quality 
of opobalsam is obtained from the fruit and 
twigs of the Amyrls Gileadensis, that yields 
the superior quality. Xylobalsamum of the 
ancients is the wood of Balsamodendrou gilea- 
dense, Kunth. M. Fee ascribes to B. Berrya- 
num three distinct products ; Balsam of Mecca, 
a wood culled Xylobalsamum, and fruits termed 
Carpo-balsamuni. Tradition is rich in» anec- 
dotes relative to the origin of this balsam ; 
the maliomedaus affirm that it sprung from 
the blood of the slain in Mahomed’s conflict 
with the tribe of Ilarb, and that the prophet 
used the balsam for tho resuscitation of the 
dead. It is much used in medicine by the 
hakims as a stimulant, tonic, and some- 
what astringent remedy,^ and as an external 
application to indolent sores. It is also em- 
ployed as a perfume and cosmetic. — Faulk- 
ner ; Fee, 

XYLOCARPUS. Speciee, 

Ke-an-nan. Burm. 

A tree of Tavoy, furnishiug very durable 
timber. It seems to be the same as that de- 
scribed by Dr. Mason as growing on low land 
near the sea coast, and producing a red wood 
which turns black on being anointed with 
petroleum. It is much used for sandah, and 
canoes are occasionally made of it. This tree 
grows in Tavoy, is found very abundant all 
along the sea shore from Amherst to Mergui, 
and in the Mergui Archipelago. It is very 
common in the mangrove swamps. Its maxi- 
mum length is 20 feet, and maximum girth 
4 cubits, and when seasoned it floats in water. 
It is a very good, fine and strong wood, splits 
with difficulty. It is used by Burmese for all 
parts of houses, posts, flooring* walls, Ac,, and 
is recommended by Captain Dance for hand- 
spikes, helves, spokes and handles of tools, also 
for shot boxes and packing cases. Its inedi- 
ble fruit, says Dn Mason, is not like that of 
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XYLOCOPA TBNtnSCAPA. 

the Cocos de mer, but as the tree grows near 
tbe shore, the fruit fails into the sea, on which 
it floats. — Dr. Mason^ Captain Dance. 
XYLOCARPUS ECHINATUS % 1 1 
Ah Nan. Bcrm. 

A tree qf Moulmein, a very strong wood 
used for making gun stocks and sword scab- 
bards. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862, 

XYLOCARPUS GRANATUM. K^isr. 
OarapaMolucceusiSyZ/am. Qranatumlitoreumiyt^^de I 

Puroos, Pussoor, Bkno, Penlay-oong, ' Hokm. i 

pen-lay-pyoun, Burm. Sea cocoanut, Eno. 

Fen-lai-ung, ,, Madahul, Malay. 

The term xylcocarpiis is fron; £v\ov, wood, 
and Kapirds, fruit. This grows in the south oi 
Ceylon, in the Sunderbuns, and in the forests 
of the delta of British Buimah ; wood used for 
house posts and muskec stocks. A cubic foot 
weighs lbs., 47. In a full grown tree on good 
soil, the average length of trunk to the first 
branch is 20 feet, and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 12 feet. Captain 
Dance also says its maximum girth is 4 cubits 
and maximum length 20 feet. Very abun- 
dant all along the sea shore from Amherst to 
Mergui. When seasoned it floats in water. It 
is used by the Burmese for all parts of houses, 
posts, flooring, walls, &c., is a very good, flne, 
strong wood, and splits with difliculty. Re- 
commended for handspikes, helves, spokes, 
and handles of tools, also for shot boxes and 
packing-cases. Fruit ripens in June and July. 
The Carapa of Guiana was first described by 
Aublet. It yields fruits, the almonds of which 
are white, solid, oily, and bitter. The oil he 
described as being used by the Glilebi savages 
to auoint their skins and hair, in order to 
keep off insects. This, the soa-cocoanut of 
Tenasserim, is not the famous Cocoa de mer 
of the Seychelles, so long the wonder of the 
world ; but a tree very common in the man- 
grove swamps ; and growing near the shore, 
its fruit falls into the water and floats out up- 
on the sea, which gives rise to its name. The 
fruit is not edible, but' is exceedingly astrin- 
gent, and is regarded by the natives as a speci- 
fic in cholera. The Xylocavpus is also mention- 
ed as a tree with elegantly veined wood, used 
in India in cabinet work, and its bitter root 
is employed in biliaus fevers. A starchy 
substance, used as an article of food, is also 
found beneath the bark of the capsule. — 
0!Shau^h?iessy, 246. Drs* Mason. Brandis, 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862, ThmaUes^ p. 16, Captam 
Dance. 

XYLOCOPA LATlPES, a carpenter bee of 
Labuan. 

XYLOCOPA TENUISCAPA. Wbstw. 

CaipenterBee. ENCk | X. latipes, Drury. 

A hymenopterous inaect, which perforates 
large beanui of timber as also trees, by boring 
holes through them. Oa one oocasioa, at 
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Knrnool in the Ceded Districts, one of them 
was seen to kill a sparrow by a single thrust 
of its sting. Any intruder within the pre- 
cincts of their nests instantly becomes an 
object of suspicion and attack, and as the 
unlucky sparrow was flying towar^the cor- 
ner of the hospital, the bee assailedMt, struck 
it with its sting, and tbe bird fell dead. On 
raising the skin from the bone, a small red- 
dened spot on the fore part of the skull indi*^ 
cated the point at which the fatal weapon had 
entered. — Drnry. Tennent's Sketches of the 
Natural History of Ceylon, p. 418. 

XYLOPHYLLA ANGUSTIFOLIA, one 
of the small Euphorbiacese, shrubs growing to 
the height of three feet, the color of thd 
flower is yellow and red. — Riddell. 

XYLOPIA AROMATICA. Its fruit is the 
Piper .^thiopicuin. 

XYLOPIA PARVIFOLIA. L. R. et 1\ 

Nattou, Singh. 

A plant of the southern parts of Ceylon at 
no great elevation. — Tkwaites Enumeratim 
Plantar um Zeylanica Part i. p. 9. 
XYLOTRECHUS QUAORIPES. Chevron 
lat. The large and rapid introduction of coffee 
growing into Ceylon and India, has shown . 
that the plant is HaV>lo to be attacked by many 
enemies, and ignorance of that has been the 
cause of much loss. Coffee trees in Coorg 
have also been injured by the rot, a disease 
resulting from improper pruning. The rot 
attacks and decays the centre of tbe stem. In 
Coorg, when the tree is attacked by the borer 
the leaves became yellow and droop. The 
insects are generally about the diametet of a 
small quill, are ahvays confined to tbe wood, 
and never enter the bark until the larva' has 
done its work, passed through the pupa stage, 
and is about to escape in the form of a 
beetle. The eggs are deposited by the females 
near the root of tils tree, and the pupa bores 
a tunnel up the heart of the plant. In the 
peninsula of India, Borer is a name given to 
the larvae of certain coleopterous beetles, which 
injure coffee trees. There are two, the white 
and red borer, and the chief of these is the 
X. quadripes. — Dr. Bidie on Coffee Planting. 
See Coffee. 

XYPHOSUR, so called from the long< 
sword-like tail. 

XYRIDACEJj]. Lindl., an order of plants 
with 1 Gen. 6 sp. of Xyris iu the E. Indies. 
XYRIS INDIGA. Limn. 

Dalidoob, Bend. | Kotsjelliti pullu, Mak. 

^ A plant of China and India, a species of 
Xyris with conspicuous yellow flowers on im- 
bricated scaly heads, often seen in the Teh- 
assedm paddy fields. It is said by Agardh to be 
used as a remedy in itch and leprosy.^-lfason. 
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Y is the twenty-fifth letter of the English and to the east in Rajputanah. A multiplicity 
alphabet ; it derives its form from the Greek of scattered facts and geographical distinc- 
Y, hence it is called in Spanish and French tions fully warrant the belief that the Yadu 
the Greek I. At the beginning of words race had dominion in Central Asia, a\»d were 
and syllables it is a .consonantal element ; in again, as mahomedans advanced, repelled 
the middle and end of words it is a vowel, upon India. Budh was an ancestor of a branch 
being precisely the same sound as i. It is of the great hiudu people, of a time prior 
sounded as i long when accented, as in c^efy, to authentic history. He is traced up to 
rely ; and as i short when unaccented, as in Brahma, from whom he descends through 
vanity, glory, synonymous. In a great imm- Atri, Samudra, Chandra or Soma, and Vrihaa- 
ber of English words derived from the Saxon, pati. Budh is said to have married Ha, 
the Saxon letter g has become y, as gear into daughter of Ikshwaku, with whom, therefore, 
year; daeg into day; gealew into yellow; in he was a contemporary, and the descendants 
Bengali, when uncompounded, its power is that of this union were, in succession, Piirnrava, 
of j, the reverse of the sound in the German Ayn or Yaon ; Nohas or Nohus, and Yayat. 
alphabet, where j has the sound of y. Ayu or Yaou is claimed by the Tartar and 

YABAGARE. Turki, a woody shrub Chinese genealogists as their great progenitor : 
growing at the snow limit, H. of Karakoram from Yayat sprung three great lines,- the 
YABIS. Hind. Hyssopus officinalis. Yadu, Puru and Oora or Oorvasa, from each 
YABISAT-I-KARUH, in Persian medi of whom came many dynasties ruling on the 
cine, Epulotica, i Indus, in Hindustan, Assam, Ava and China. 

YABOO, a small horse of the mountains The great Hya was a branch of the Yadu, and 
near Kabul. five members of it formed Panchalika or Pan- 

YABRUZ. Pers. Atropamandragora, Linn, chaldesa, and the seed of Bajeswa at one time 
YACUT. Arab. Ruby. occupied all the countries on the Indus. Of the 

YADALA, also Bandi kattu tige, Tel. three lines, the Yadu, Puru and Oora, the 
Combretura ovalifolium, lioxb. Yadu became the most illustrious. ^ The 

YADASANG-PATI. Sans, from yadas, a descendants of Budh and Ha were known as 
water animal, and pati, lord. > the Cbandravansa, Somavansa, and Induvansa, 

YADAVA. Sansc. Jadon, Hind, a descend- all of these terms meaning the Lunar race; 
antofYaduialsoatribeof Rajput laudlordsand but the fame of the Yadu eclipsed the prior 
cultivators dwelling in coi^iderable numbers designations, and throughout India the Lunar 
about Agra and Mathura, m the Central Doab race came to be styled Yaduvansa. The Yadu 
and in eastern Malwa. The raja of Knrouli held territories in Hindustan about Allahabad, 
is of this tribe ; they profess to be descendants but seemingly in small republican states, some 
of Krishna. Some of their subdivisions are held of which were staked and lost at play,' The 
in little esteem, and are termed Bagri by their relatives then fought for dominion, for eighteen 
neighbours ; but they are spirited farmers and days, on the field of Kuru Khet. There was 
rising in wealth and consideration. — fVilson no battle of armies, but a series of single com- 
Qlomry, bats with treacherous, oruel, surprises, during 

YADDU METTE, or Eddu-matta chettu which nearly all of the Yadu fell, and at the 
Tel. Nelsonia tomentosa, Dietr, close, of those remaining, several, amongst 

YADNUPAVITA. The zonar or poitu. Krishna was one, emigrated. The stoiy 

YADU, a race some of whose branches have Mahabharata. After the corn- 

taken aprominent part in the history of Central Yadu seem to have left the Ganges, 

A8ia,inthevalley of the Indus, in the countries expelled from Dwarioa, to 

now Btyledthe Punjab, Rsjputanah and Sind’h/ crossed the Indus, passed Zabulisthan 
known in ancient times as the Q6te, the Tati, founded Ghuzoi and Samaroand, bat to 
and now represented by tbe Jat, Jut, Jet or i^uve swept back on the Indus into .Oazorat 
J’hat, and by the Yadu Bhatti of Jessalmir, and the Indian desert from which they ei^ll- 
all dwelling along the valley of the Indos ed the Langaha,Jobya,MohiIa,4o. and found- 
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ed Bucceasfully Tannote^ Derrawul and Jes- 
sulmir, in S. 1212, the present capital of the 
Bhatti, the lineal successors of Krishna. 
They are now known as the Bhatti of 
Je^isulmir, the Jharijah of Cutch Bhooj, the 
tribes occupying Kerouli and Subbulghur 
on the Chumbul, and the Sumaitcha on the 
Chumbul. The great Tiiar tribe are also 
said to have been of Yadu origin. The 
Bhatti and Jharijah trace their descent 
from Biidh and Krishna, and they may be 
said to occupy the Indian desert from the 
Sutlej to the ocean. J3udh* seems to have 
been a descendant of the first man, Brahma, 
and to have been the first emigrant from 
Saca-dwipa or Scythia, into Hindustan, viz. : 
about B. 0. 2400. Between Budh and 
Krishna was a f)eriod of 1200 years. But 
Bud’h was deified by his descendants, and in 
hindu mythology be is described as of Lunar 
origin, the son of Soma or Chandra or Indu, 
the moon, by Bohini. The date of the 
apotheosis of Budh is not known. There 
seem to have been fifty-six clans of the Indu 
or Lunar race. 

The Yadu wi\s at one time the most illus- 
trious of all the tribes of Lidia, and became 
the patronymic of the descendants of Budh, 
progenitor of the Lunar or Indu race. Yu- 
dishtra and Baladeva, on the death of Krish- 
na and their expulsion from Dehli and Dwa- 
rica, the last stronghold of their power, re- 
tired by Mooltan across the Indus. The two 
first are abandoned by tradition ; but the sons 
of Krishna, who accompanied them, after an 
intermediate halt in the further Doab of the 
five rivers, in the ’cluster of hills still called 
Yadu-ca-dang, the Yadu hills’’ — the Joudeof 
Rennell's geography, they eventually left the 
Indus behind, and passed into Zabulisthan, 
formed Ghuziil, and peopled these countries, 
even to Samarcand. 

The annals of the Bhatti of Jessulrair, 
which give this earjy history of their found- 
er, mix up in a confused manner the cause 
of their being again driven back into India ; 
so that it is impossible to say whether it 
was owing t®> the Greek princes who ruled 
all these countries for a century after Alex- 
ander, or to the rise of mahomedanism. But, 
driven back on the Indus, they obtained 
possession of the Punjab and founded Sal- 
bahanpopr. Thence expelled, they retire^ as 
above related, across the Sutlej and Qarah 
into the Indian deserts; whence expelling the 
Langaha, the Johya, Mohila, &c., they 
founded successively Tannote, Derrawal, and 
Jessulniir, in S. 121 2, the present capital of 
tlA Bhatti," the lineal successors of Krishna. 
Bhatti was the exile from Zabulisthan, and 
as usual with the Bajpoot races on any such 
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event in their anua^ his name set aside the 
more ancient patronymic Yadu. The Bhat- 
ti subdued all the tracts south of the Garab^ 
but their power has been greatly circumscrib- 
ed since the arrival of the l^htore. The 
Jharijah is the most important tribe of the 
Yadu race next to the Bhatti. Its history is si- 
milar. Descended from Krishna, and migrating 
simultaneously with the remains of the Hen- 
cula, there is the strongest ground for be- 
lieving that their range was not so wide as 
that of the elder branch, but they settled 
themselves in the valley of the Indus, more 
especially on the west shore in Sewisthan ; 
and in nominal and armorial distinctions even 
in Alexander’s time, they retained the marks 
I of their ancestry. The place where they found 
jirefuge was in the cluster of hills still called 
Yadu-ca-dang, ‘the Yadu hills — the Joude 
of RennelFs geography. 

The most common epithet of Krishna, or 
Heri, was Shama or Sama, from bis dark com- 
plexion. Hence the Jharijah bore it as a pa- 
tronymic, and the whole race were Sama-poo- 
tia (children of Sama), whence the titular 
name Sambus of its princes. The modern 
Jharijah, who from circumstances has so mixed 
with the mahomedans of Sind as to have 
forfeited all pretensions to purity of blood, 
partly in ignorance and partly to cover 
disgrace, say that the origin is from Sham, or 
Syria, and of tho stock of the Persian 
Jamsheed consequently, Sam has been 
converted into Jam ; which epithet designates 
one of the Jharijah petty governments, the Jam 
Raj. The Bhatti and the Jharijah are tho 
most conspicuous of the Yadu race ; but there 
are others who still bear'tlie original title, of 
which thejiead is theprifice of the petty state 
of Kerowli on the Chumbul. This portion of 
the Yadu stock would appear never to have 
strayed far beyond the ancient limits of the 
Suraseni, the Suraseni of Vrij, the tract so 
named, thirty miles around Mat’hura> their 
ancestral abode. They held the celebrated 
Biana; whence expelled, they established 
Kerowli west, and Subbulgurh east, of the 
Chumbul. The tract under the latter, called 
Yaduvati, has been wrested from the family 
by Sindia. Sri Mat’hura is an independent 
fief of Kerowli, held by a junior branch. 

The Yadu, or as pronounced in the dialects, 
JadooD, are scattered over India, and many 
chiefs of consequence amongst the Mahrattas 
are of this tribe. There are eight sacha of 
the Yadu race, four of whom are : — 

Yadu .Chief, Khrowli. 

Bhatti .... ...Chie^ Jessnlmir. 

Jharijah Chief, Catch Bhooj, 

Sumaitcha Mahomedans in Sind. 

The Tuar, though acknowledged as a sub- 
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division of tlic Yada, is^pJaced by tli^bost 
genealogists as one of jthe * thirty • six,* a 
rank to which its celebrity justly entitles it. 
We have in almost every case the etymon of 
each celebrated race, but for the Tuar there is 
none ; and we must rest satisfied in delivering 
the dictum of the Bardai, who declares it of 
Pandu origin. The Yadu race followed the 
faith of Budha or Jaina ; in fact, Nemnath, 
or familiarly, Nemi (from his dark colour 
called Arishta Nemi), was of the Yadu race, not 
only the contemporary, but the very near 
kinsman of Krishna, they both being the sons 
of Basdeo and Samadru, the elder and younger 
often brothers. Colonel Tod supposes the Yadu 
to have been all originally budhist, and of 
ludo-Getic origin, as their habits of polyan- 
drism alone would almost demonstrate; anc|J 
as the best informed of the Jain sect assure us 
that Nemnath, the twenty-second Budha, was 
not only a Yadu, but the near kinsman of 
Krishna. He regards tlie Yadu to be the 
Yu-te, or ancient Gete of the Jaxartes, amongst 
whom, adbording to Professor Neumann, from 
Chinese authorities, one of the Shamanean 
sages sprung, eight huudered ;vcar.s before 
Christ. The Yadu is undoubtediy one of tlie 
chief of the races of Indu, or Ciiandra, ‘ the 
moon’, and the termNemeswar probably means 
the founder of this race ; from Neina, founda- 
tion, and isvvara, ‘ lord.’ The traditions of 
the Jit claim the regions west of the Indus 
as the cradle of the race, and make them 
of Yadu extraction ; tlius corroborating the 
annals of the Yadu, whicli relate their migra- 
tion from Zabuiisthan. Tlie Yiulu of Jessul- 
iuir,wlio ruled Zabuiisthan and founded Guzni, 
claim the Chagitai as of their o^Yll Indu stock, 
a claim which Colonel Tod deoms^ Avorthy of 
credit.— ybdi’s Kajasthan, vol i. p. 85. 

YADU BIIATTL This rnce is supposed to 
be the original Yuti colony from Central Asia, 
See Aliarwarrab, Jiactria, India, Khcngar, 
Krishna, Jessulmir, Mysore, Yadu. 

YADVA. See Krishnn, Yadava, Yadu, 

YiE HING-KHYAN-THA. Buhm. One of 
the Cinchonacem. 

YiE-KHA-OUNG.BunM, Ficus dmmonum, 
Kon. Roxli. 

YiE-PA*DAING. Buiur. Herbertiaiium, 
Wall 

YiE-TIIA-PAN. Buiim. PTcus glomerata, 
Roxl. Wiltde. 

YAFFA. A district of Yemen, surrounded 
by those of Lahej,S*anaa and the Hadramaut 
provinces, and reaching inland to the Jabal 
Yaffai mountains 6,500 feet above the sea 
level. The Yaffai tribe is the most powerful 
in Yemen. 

YAFFAI, a native of YafFa, 

YAG. See Kunawur, 
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YAGA, a burnt-offering, formerly made on 
a grand scale by kings. See Yagna* 

YAGASI. Tel. See Peah Saul. 

YAGHI. Turk., rebellious, a term applied 
to such chiefs as refuse their obedience and 
homage to government, even though they ac- 
company this refusal ivith no violent act of 
rebellion. It is best rendered, perhaps, by 
the English word refractory. It is the cor- 
ruption of the Arabic word baghi . — FraserU 
Journey into Khora&any p. 45. 

YAGINE. Burm. Rottler.i, species. 

YAGNA. Sans, from yaja, worship of 
burnt sacrifices. See "faga. 

Y'AGNAHA. Sans. froiA yagna, a sacrifice, 
and ban, to destroy. 

yagna VARMA. See Inscriptions. 

YAPIIA. See Abdul Latif. 

YAH sab. See Saba. 

YA'HUD, or Yaluidi. Ar. Jews. 

YAIBANE, in the teak forests of Pegu, 
are the Yaibane, manufacturers of silk, who 
cultivate the mulbcrfy tree, Morus Indicus, 
for feeding silk-worms which they rear, the 
hills being better adapted for the growth of 
the plant than the plains, besides which their 
plantations are not exposed to the trespass 
of cattle. The silk tlicy produce appears 
to be of a coarse kind, more owing to the 
imperfect way in which it is wound off than 
to any fault of the cocoon- They are a 
most industrious i>eople, young and old of 
both sexes being employed without interrup- 
tion in some part of the process, which 
seems to require incessant attention. The 
cocoons seemed to be large and very fine, 
and were produced at the rate of 2,000 for 
one rupee, and the .silk when wound off is 
valued at five rupees per viss. They could 
give no information about the teak forests, 
though living in the midst of them. A few 
meif come up from the plains at certain sea- 
sons to cut and remove timber, but beyond 
this they knew nothing, and seemed to care 
still less about the matter. The Yaibane are 
however a very happy and prosperous race, 
with the reputation of being possessed of con- 
siderable hidden wealth, which for security 
they bury in the forest .«— Records 0(h 
vernmenl of India, Foreign Dept, No, ix. p. 
13. 

YAJNAVALKYA. See Mitakshara. 

YAJNA VARMA. See Inscriptions. 

YAJNIKA. See Inscriptions. 

YAJNO-PA VITA. Sans. The Zonar. 

YAJUR. Sans. The name of one of the 
Vedas, religious books of the hindoos. The 
Taittiriya, or the black Yajur-Veda, contains 
more of prayers to serpents and serpent ^r- 
ship than the Rig -Veda. In the sanhita of this 
veda are prayers to the sarpa who are address- 
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ed as inhabiting the heavens, tlie skies, the 
rays of the sun, the waters, the vegetables, <ilcc. 
See Arian, Brahmadica, Inscription, Hindoo, 
Veda, Vidya. 

YAK. Bos grunniens. 

Ya-niu. Chin. I Yakmo, the female, Tib. 

Yak, the male, Tib. | 

Vigne was informed that the 'yak is 
found wild on the northern slopes of the 
Himalaya, where they descend on Yarkand. 
Ill the Western Himalayas, the wild yak is 
called Brorig or Doug, and* the female 
hBroiig'hBri, which is C()mmoiily pronoun- 
ced Dond-di. Its existence is commonly be- 
lieved in by the Tibetans in Ladak, who 
say it inhabits the grassy plains on the upper 
courses of the Sutlej and Sangpo, on the 
northern slopes of the Himalaya that descend 
upon the plains of Yarkand, and in the dis- 
trict o£ Gnari, north and north east of Garo. 
But none of the recent travellers, Vigne, Wood, 
or the brothers Cunningham, have seen one. 
The Messrs. Schlagentweit state that in wes- 
tern Tibet, particularly in Ladak, there arc no 
more of the yak in a wild state at present, though 
they have no doubt that they have formerly 
existed there. They seem to have been ex- 
tirpated there, the pqpulatiou being, though 
very thin, a little more numerous than in 
Tibet in general. As Ladak has been more 
visited by travellers than any other part of 
Tibet, the want of the yak here has probably 
given rise to the idea tliat they are no 
more to be found in a wild state at 
all. Amongst all quadruped animals the yak 
is found at the greatest height ; it stands best 
the cold of the Snowy Mountains, and is least 
affected by the rarefied air. But at the same 
time, the range of temperature in which a yak 
can live is very limited, the real yak can 
scarcely exist in summer at lieights of 8000 
feet. They often found large herds of wild 
yak, from thirty to forty, on heights of 
18,600 to 18,900 English feet ; and on one 
occasion they traced them even as higli as 
19,300 feet — a remarkable elevation, as it is 
very considerably above the limits of vegeta- 
tion, and even more than 1,000 feet above 
the snow line. Hermann and Robert Sclila- 
gentweit frequently found wild yak on both 
sides of the range which separtitps the Indus 
from the Sutlej, near the origin of the Indus 
and near the environs of Gaarto, but the 
greatest number of them was at the foot of 
the Karakoram range, as well as at the foot 
of the Kuen-Luen in Turkestan. The wild 
yak or bison (D'hong) of Central Asia, the 
superb progenitor of the domestic yak, is the 
largest xjativo animal of Tibet, in various 
parts of which country it is found. It is 
uutameable and horridly fierce, falling on the 


hunter with horns and chest, and if he rasp 
with his tongue it is so rough as tp anrape 
the flesh from the bones. It is hunted by 
large dogs, and shot with a blunderbuis^s ; the 
horn is used as a drinking cup in marriage 
feasts and ou other grand occasions. TJlB wild 
yak does not come so far south as Kupsbu, 
but a few are met with during winter and 
early spring ou the Nubra ranges j they 
migrate, however to the loftier slopes of the 
Karakoram before the end of April. The 
yak waiters about singly or in small herds, 
preferring secluded valleys to open hill-sides, 
passing the day among the snow, where, like 
deer and bears, it may often be seen at mid- 
day stretched out at full length asleep. Cap- 
tain Peyton’s collection contained an entire 
iB^kcleton and a few magnificent heads, pro- 
cured by himself. The horn of the largest 
measured 2 feet 41- inches round the curve, 

I foot ill its greateat circumference, and* be- 
tween the tips 1 foot 8 inches. Dr. Adams 
learned iiovvever, that much larger measure- 
ments are recorded. The prevailing colour 
of the wild yak is black, with a grayish tinge 
on the head. In its native state it is shy and 
timid, and tlib same to some degree when 
dornesticattd. The tame yak now takes the 
place of its half bred, called ?.ho. The yak 
is the chief beast of biirdou in Ilnpshoo, and 
furnishes the Tartars with nearly all their 
wants. The tamo domestic yak is often 
luuidsomo, and a true bison in appear- 
ance. It is invaluable to the mountaineers of 
Northern India from its strength and hardi- 
ness, accomplisiii ng at a slow pace 20 miles 
a day, bearing cither two bags of salt or rice, 
or four to six planks of pine wood slung in 
pairs along cither flank. Their ears are gene- 
rally pierced and ornamented with a tuft of 
scarlet worsted ; they have large and beautiful 
eyes, long silky black hair, and bushy tails : 
black is tlieir prevailing colour, but red, dun, 
party coloured and white are common. In 
winter flocks grazo below 8000 feet, on ac- 
count of the great quantity of snow above 
that height ; in summer they find pasturage 
as high as 17,000 feet, consisting of grass and 
small tufted carioes, on which they browse 
with avidity. Much of the wealth of the 
people in East Nepal consists in its rich milk 
curd, eaten either fresh or dried, or pow- 
dered into a kind of meal. The hair is spun 
into ropes and woven into a covering for 
their tents, which is quite pervious to wind 
and rain, though in the dry climate of 
Tibet this is of little consequence. The 
bushy tail forms the well known chowree or 
fly flapper of the plains of India, and its 
hair is gfeatly esteemed by the women of the 
plains to add to their back hair, The female 
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drops one calf in Apiil, and the young yak 
are very full of gambols, tearing up and down 
steep grassy and rooky slopes; Their 
flesh is delicious, much richer and more juicy 
than common meat; that of the older yak is 
sliced and dried in the sun, to form jerked 
meat, called 8chat-t>chew, dried meat, which 
is eaten raw, and is a palatable food. The 
yak loves steep places, delighting to scramble 
among rocks, and to sun its black hide 
perched on the glacial boulders which strew 
the Wallanchoo flat, and .on whiA these 
animals always sleep. Their average value is 
from two to three pounds. The yak, though 
indifferent to ice and snow, cannot endure 
hunger so long as the sheep. Neither can it 
bear damp beat. The yak is ridden and its 
pace is easy. Yak are bred in Busahir 4 
whence they are sent for sale. 

In Splti the yak is a highly useful animal 
~-<with it the people plough, and carry loads ; 
it fariiishes also milk, and hair to make 
ropes. In the severest weather this animal 
appears to enjoy itself in the snow, and 
is often to be seen with icioles of several 
inches in length hanging to its nose, and a 
foot or more of ice hanging to the hair which 
falls from its neck and shoulders. Long hairs 
hang over the eyes and prevent their freezing. 
The total number of yaks in Spiti is 439, and 
of jubboo or half-yak and cows, 412 ; they 
have also the ghoont, asses, sheep, goats, dogs 
and cats, Tim Tibetan Dzo, called Chubu in 
the Himalaya, also zho and zo, is a mixed 
breed or hybrid from the bull yak or Bos 
grunnieus, and the common Indian o^w, the 
Zebu. In some valleys, their numbers exceed 
those of the pure yak. Tlie hybrid between 
the yak and the Indian cow is very fertile. 
They are most useful domestic animals to the 
inhabitants of the Himalaya, are brought 
down to lower places, where yaks do not 
exist, and where consequeutly they cannot mix 
either with yaks or with tlie Indian cow. The 
Brothers Schlagentweit had occasion to see 
and examine the offspring of the hybrid as far 
as to the seventh generation, neither much 
altered nor deteriorated ; and were informed 
that there was never found any limit as to the 
number of generations. — Dr, Adaim, Vigne's 
Travels, Cunningham's Ladak. Dr, Hook, 
Him. Journ> Schlagentweit. 

YA-KA-NQLNE. Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein, wood used in ordinary house building. — 
Cal, Cat. Ex. 1862. 

YAKAULEY. Tam. 1 a Tinnevelly timber 
of a light brown colour, used for building pur- 
poses. — Col. Frith. 

YAKKAt a race formerly occupying the 
interior of Ceylon. TheYakka, previous to 
the arrival of Qautama, were demon-worship-^ 
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pars ; neither was their conversion general.-^ 
Forbes' Eleven Years in Ceylon vol. ii. p 82. 

YAKONIN, ill Japan, generally an officer 
with two swords, but known to the foreigners 
as, or supposed by them to be, a government 
officer oi; the police or custom-house. A yak- 
onin is understood, in fact, to represent a 
paid officer of the Japanese government.-*- 
Hodgson's Hangasaki, p. 21. 

YAKSHA, ill hindoo my thology, is a kind 
of deitii-god attendant on Kuvera, the god of 
wealth, and eiiiphtyed by him in the care of 
his gardens, <kc., situated on mount Kailasa. 
The Yaksha demi-gods were supposed to be 
much courted by tbe Apsarasa or nymphs of 
Indra*s heaven, but that they had wives of 
their own is clear from the Meghaduta. Their 
name is said to be derived from Yaksha to 
worship, either because they worship Kuve- 
ra, or are themselves worshipped by men. — 
Williams' Story of Nala^ p, 203. 

YAKSHADUPHA. Sans. Hammer. 

YAKUT. Ab. Hind. Malay, a ruby. Yakut 
rumaui, a first class ruby. 

YAKUT. See Shaman. 

YAL. Hind. Rosa macropbylla. 

YALAKKI. Can. Cardamom. 

YALAK-KI RAJANA. See Oryza sativa. 

YALKAMA, the name of Balkees, queen of 

Sheba. See Balkees. 

YALLO. See Kazzilbash. 

YALUM. Maleal. Elettariacardamomum, 
Alaton. 4 

YAM. Eng. 

Kan.clm Chin. | Chu-yii Chin. 

Colocasia antiquorum, Schott. ^ and several 
other species of Colocusia, of the Aracem or 
Arum tribe of plants ; of those there occur in 
India C. cucullata ; C. esculenta, C\ fornicata, 
C. iiidica, C. odora, C. nyinphcei folium, also 
Arum lyratum, and species of Hioscorea. 
The different species of yams have a wide 
range. In the West Indies there are several 
varieties, having distinctive names, according 
to quality, color, <fec., as the white yam, the 
red yam, the negro yam, the creole yam, the 
afoo yam, the buck yam, Dioscorea tripbylla, 
which is found wild in Java and the 
East ; the Guinea yam, tbe Portuguese yam, 
the water yam, and the Indian yam, &g. The 
last is considered the most farinaceous and 
delicate in its texture, resembling in size tho 
potato ; most of the other sorts are coarse, but 
still very nutritive and useful. The common 
yam, Dioscorea sativa, is indigenous to the 
Eastern Islands and West Indies. The Guinea 
yam, D. aculeata, is a native of the East. The 
Barbadoes or winged yam, D. alataj has a 
widely extended range, being conmon to 
India, Java^ and Brazil The yam species ard 
climbing plants, with handsome foliage, of the 
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simplest caltarei they succeed ^well in any three pounds. In the t'iji islands^ some of the 
light, rich, or sandy soih and are readily in- yams, of which there are upwards of 50 varie 


creased by dividing the tulierous roots. The 
Indian, Barbadoes, and red yams are pttuited 
in the West Indies early in May, and 
dug early in the January following. If not 
bruised, they will keep well packed in 
ashes, the first nine, and the second and 


ties, grow to the enormous size of 50 to 80 lbs. 
ill weight. Their general average however is 
from 2 to 8 lbs. Captain Hill states that the 
New Zealand yam if boiled, are heavy and 
wet, cut into slices after boiling and then fried 
with a little butter nearly dry decidedly good, 


last twelve months. The Portuguese and not exactly mealy, but nearly so. — 


Guinea yams are planted early in January and 
dug in September. Creole yams and Tanias 
are dug iu January. Sweet potatoes from 
January to March. In most tropical coun- 
tries large crops of the finest descriptions of 
yams, cocos, <kc., could be obtained, but the 
planting of^ ground provisions is much neg- 
lected. From the tubers of yams of all sorts, 


Med. Roxh. Flor. Indica, Voigt, Hort, Culc* 
Simmond*s CommL Froducts, p. 363, 4. 

YAl#. Chin, a post house. Iu the time of 
the embassy sent by Shah Bukb, every 
yam was situated opposite to a city or 
town, and in the intervals between the yam 
were many kargu and kidifii. The word 
kargu IS applied to u tower of some sixty 


and particularly the buck yam, starch is easily ^cubits in height, where two men are constant- 


prepared and of excellent quality, some varie- 
ties of the buck yam are purple fieshed, of- 
ten of a very deep tint, approaching to black, 
and although this is an objection, because it 
renders more washing necessary, yet even 
from these the starch is at last obtained 
perfectly white ; the buck yam, especially 
when grown iu a light soil, is equal to the 
potato, if not superior to it. It does not, 
however^ keep for any length of time, and 
therefore could not be exported. Yams and 
sweet potatoes thrive well iu the northern 
parts of Australia ; indeed the former are 
indigenous there, and constitute the chief 
article of vegetable food used by the natives. 
The yam was introduced into Sweden, where 
it succeeded well, and bread, starch and 
brandy were made from it, but it prefers 
a warmer climate. When cooked either by 
roasting or boiling, the root is nutritious, and 
possessed of a flavor between that of rice and 
the potato. Dressed iu milk, or mashed, they 
are a delicacy. The yam frequently grows to 
the enormous size of forty or fifty pounds 
weight, but in this large state it is coarse 
flavored and fibrous. An acre of land is capa- 
ble of producing 4^ tons of yams, and the 
same quantity of sweet potatoes, within the 
twelve months, or nine tons per acre for both, 
being nearly as much as the return obtained 
at home iu the cultivatiou of potatoes. The 


ly on duty. The tower was so placed that 
the next kargu is in sight from it, and when 
any event of importance occurs, like the ap- 
proach of an eiieiuy's army, the men on watch 
immediately lighted a fire, and this being 
seen from the next kargu, they make haste 
to light another. A double system of horse 
and foot posts was also found by Ibn Batuta, 
established in India iu A. D. 1333. The 
posts of Timur are noticed by Chivijo (p. 105), 
and Baber describes his own post between 
Agra and Cubul, using the '^vord yam, but 
adding that it was called iu India duk-choki, 
the term in use in all India to this day. 
Pautheir thinks yam to have been taken from 
the Chinese yi ma, ‘^horse-post/* Burnes was 
told ofi||he continued existence of both post 
and fire beacons between Yarkand and Pekin, 
The distance is more than five months journey 
as usually travelled, but an express went in 
thirty-five days, and under very great emer- 
gency in fifteen. — Marc. Pol. p, 335 Enkine'e 
Baber, p. 393. Yule Cathay, i. pp. 138, 159. 

YAMA. Sans, he who is free from the in- 
fluence of the passions. 

YAMA, in hindoo mythology, the king 
of death and hell, and regent of the south. 
Yama, or Dharmarajah, resembles both the 
Grecian Pluto, the king of hell, and Minos^ 
the judge of departed souls, and in hindoo , 


kidney rooted yam, Dioscorea pentaphylla, is mythology he is the regent of the souths 
indigenous to the Polynesian islands, and is or lower division of the world, luythulogi- 


sometimes cultivated for its roots. It is called 
KaWan in the Fiji islands. D. bulbifera, 
a native of the Archipelago, is also abundantly 
naturalised in the Polynesian islands, but is 
not considered edible. There are seven or 
eight kinds of yams grown in India ; D. sativa 
grows in Ceylon, and D. batatas in China. . , 

Two kinds found in the Tartar country are ^ of three worlds with terror.” As Dharmarajah 
of a remarkable fine flavour, one weighing I he is described as of a divine countenance, 
as much an eighteen pounds, the other mild and benevolent. The virtuous only seethe 
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cally called Patala, or the infernal regions. 
Yama is described as of a green colour, 
with red garments, having a crown on his 
head, his eyes inflamed, and sitting on a buf- 
falo, with a club and pasha in his hands. 
“His dreadful teeth, grim aspect^ and terrible 
says Mr. Ward, *^fill the inhabitants 



YAMA. 


YAMMANDY. 


litter : the wicked are judged by Yama, aur- 
rbunded by all his terrors. If the dead have 
been virtuous, they ascend to a place ojf hap- 
piness ; if wicked, they are sent to a particular 
bell to undergo the punishment appointed for 
their especial crimes. Yama is called Srad'ha 
deva, or lord of the obsequies, and presides 
over the ceremonies of Srad’ha. At the time 
of offering the oblations to the manes of de- 
ceased ancestors, he is invoked by tlie priest 
under several names, of which Mr. Colebrooke 
Las enumerated fourteen. The pri^t thus 
addresses him. Salutation to Yama, saluta- 
tion to Dbarma Rajah, or the king of the 
Deities, to Antaka, the Destroyer ! to Vaiwas- 
wata, or the Child of the Sun ! to Kal% Time ! 
to the Slayer of all Doings ! to Aiidliambara 
or Yama, &c. &c. The hindiis make dailyl 
oblations of water to Yama. The second day 
of the month Ivartica is sacred to him and his 
sister, the river goddess, Yainaua or Jumna, 
who entertained him on that day ; in conse- 
quence of which an annual festival is hold, in 
which sisters entertain their brothers. On this 
occasion an image of liim of clay is made and 
worshipped, and then thrown into the river. 
He is also worshipped on the fourteenth day 
of the dark part of the month Aawina. Some 
of the other names of Yama are Pitripati, or 
lord of the Pitri ; Andhambara, from a wood 
from which fire is produced by attrition ; and 
Dandadhara,ho who has tjie rod of punishment. 
The name of Yama occurs frequently in the 
sacrificial ceremonies of the hindoos ; obla- 
tions and invocations to him fonnin^a por- 
tion of several of those ceremonies. Minns of 
the Greeks has been supposed the same with 
Menu; with whom, especially with the seventh, 
Satyavrata, Yama also agrees in character, as 
well as in name ; both being called Vaivas- 
wata, or offspring of the sun, and Srad’ha 
deva, or lord of the Sraa’iia. Srad’iia is the 
ceremonial oblation in honour of <leceu.sed an 
cestors, which obsequies to the dii manes are 
attended withfeasting, and various observances. 
Mr. Wilford believes Yama, or Pluto, to bo the 
same with Serapis ; deriving the latter name 
from a compound Sanskrit word implying 
thirst of blood. The sun, in Bhadra, had the 
title of Yama; but the Egyptians gave that 
of Pluto, says Porphyry, to the great luminary 
near the winter solstice. Yama, the regent of 
hell, according to the Puranas, has two dogs; 
one of them named Cerbura, or varied ; the 
other, Syama, or black : the first is also called 
Trisiras, or with three heads ; and has several 
other epithets, signifying stained, or spotted i 
Cerbura is indubitably the Cerberus of the 
Greeks. The dragon of Serapis is supposed 
to be the Seshnaga, which is described as in 
the infernal regions by the author of the 
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Bhagavat. dywg hmddo, .when no hopes of 
his surviving remain, should be laid on a bed 
of Kusa grass (Poa cynosuroides) in the open 
air, his head sprinkled with water drawn from 
the Ganges, and smeared with clay brought 
from the same river. A salagrama stone 
should be placed near him, holy strains from 
the Veda should bo chanted aloud, and 
leaves of holy basil scattered over his head. 
Yama, as the god of justice, presides over 
the different Naraka or hells. He is son of 
Surya, the sun? As the judge of departed souls 
lie is identified with death. His abode Is in • 
die infernal city of Yainpura, whither the 
liiiidiis believe that a departed soul repairs, 
and receiving a just sentence from Yama, 
ascends to Swarga or descends to Naraka, or 
assumes on earth the form of some animal 
iccording to its deserts. Yama rides upon a 
buffalo as his vahan and is armed with a 
ponderous mace. — /Is. lies. voL iii. p. 409, 
J/oor, pages .309 & 310. William's Story of 
lYa/a, p. 20o. Hind , TkeaUvol, ii. p. G2. 
See Dharmar.qa, Hindoo, Indra, Inscriptions, 
Osiris, Paudu, Sani, Saraswati, Sati, Siva, 
Vahan. 

YAMADAUSIITRA. Sansc. Literally YV 
ma’s teeth, the last 8 days of Aswin and the 
whole of Kartik, considered a period of 
general sickness. 

YAMA-DULA. Yama’s messengers. 

YaMAGHIKHA. Hind. Taraxacum offi- 
cinalis. 

YAMALAYA. Sans, From yama, and 
alaya, a dwelliinr. 

YAMA-LOOUM. The distance from the 
world to the Yama- locum is 99,000 yojiia, or 
14,85,000 milts. See Hindu or Hindoo. 

YA-MANA. See Inscriptions. 

YAM ANA. Bukm. Gmelina arborea, 

Y A MA-NE. Bukm. A tree on the Teimas- 
serim hills, which furnialies a remarkably 
light, white timber, re.sembling mootchco 
wood, of which the natives often make canoes. 
The Karon say it bears a yellow flower, and 
a small plum, which is a favorite food with 
the barking deer. — Dv, Mason, See Yem- 
inanee. 

YAMANI. Bukm. A Moulmeiri tree, wood 
used in ordinary house building. — Cal, Cat, 
Ex,m%, 

YAMA-RAJ. Sans. From yama, and raj. 

YAMBRE, also called Kuru, silver ingots 
used in trade in Central Asia. — Caley, 

YAMDAL. Hind, of Kanawar, Taxus bac- 
cata. Common yew. 

YAMMALU. The chief divinity of the 
Fenn, a Scythic race. — Pinkerton’s History oj 
the Goths^ voL ii. p. 215. 

YAMMANDY. Burm., a useful and valu- 
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YANADI. 

able wood in Amherst, used for^oarving im- 
ages and making drums, — Cat, JSx, 1851. 

YAMNI or Sang-i-yamaiii. Hind., an agate. 

YAMOOD, a Turkoman race settled be- 
yond the river Attrak, near the shores of the 
Caspian Sea, and between this and Khiva, 
consisting- of 25,0*00 families. They are the 
least ugly of the Turkoman tribes. The 
Goklan, on the banks of the Goorghan and the 
Attrak, between Astrabad and the Attrak, 
consist of 12,000 families. 

The Tekie, who are separated from the 
Kurd by a chain of mountains which extend 
from the sources of the Goorghan and the At- 
trak near Sharaks, consist of 35,000 fami- 
lies. They wander between the sources of the 
Attrak and the town of Merv. 

The Turkoman’s principal occupation con- 
sists in making chapao, or raids, upon the 
Persians. 

YAMUN is generally called ‘‘ offices” of 
the mandarins. — Meadow's Desnltory Notes, 
p, 101. Gaman, Kwang-tung-cbi. 

YAMUNA-BHRATA. Sans. From ya- 
muna, a river, and bhrata, a brother. 

YAMUNA or Jamna river of Hindustan, 
in hindu mythology, is personified as the 
daughter of Surya or the sun, and. sister 
of Yaraa. To Yama, who is the son of 
the sun,” the second day following the Ama- 
VU8, or ides of Cartica, is also sacred ; it 
is called the Bhratii divitya, or ‘ the brothers,^ 
because the river goddess Yamuna on this 
day entertained her brother (bliratri) Yama, 
aud is therefore consecrated to fraternal affec- 
tion. At the hour of curfew, gaodaluk, when 
the cattle return from the fields, the cow is 
worshipped, the herd having been previously 
tended. From this ceremony ]» rank is ex- 
empted on the preceding day dedicated to 
Krishna : prince and peasant, all become pas- 
toral attendants on the cow, as the form of 
Prithivi, or the earth. Tlie Bhagavat i relates 
that Krishna’s mortal parents were Vasudeva 
(meaning the giver of wealth) and Devaki, 
mentions a miraculous escape o£ the infant 
over the Yamuna conveyed by his father, and 
protected by Sesha, or immortality, the guards 
placed by Kansa over his pregnant sister 
having failed in their vigilance. Kansa, en- 
raged, ordered all newly-born infants to be 
slain I but Krishna escaped his various sn.ares, 
one of which was sending a woman, named 
Patnia, with a poisoned nipple, to nurse him, 
and he wfis fostered by an honest herdsman, 
named Ananda, or Happy. See Brahmini- 
cide, Hindu, luscriptions, Krishna, Kala^Pri- 
yanatb, Triveni. 

Y AN ADI, a race who dwell in the forests of 
the Striharikottah Aiuttah of the Chingleput 
collectorate. They are in a low state of civi- 
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lization, and hold little or no intereottrse wUh 
their more civilized neighbours. Until recent- 
ly, their ordinary avocations were the gather- 
ing of the wild products of the forests which 
the officers of Government bought from them 
at rates lower than the ordinary market pnees, 
and paid them in kind, with grain, and clothes. 
Latterly, however, a few on the outskirts 
have taken to charcoal burning and wood-fell- 
ing, and they are now also paid partly In 
money, changes which all bring them more ia 
contact with settled people around them. 
An effort was made in 1855, to induce them 
to engage in agriculture, but neither that nor 
subsequent attempts t(» persuade them to 
rear cattle and sheep have succeeded. In 
1857, Government established a school for 
their children, and forty to fifty scholars were 
lately in attendance, for each of whom an 
allowance in grain is given. The use of 
money has compelled them to a small extent 
to engage in the ways of ordinary life, but 
they are considered to be still insufficiently 
civilized, to be left without the aid and pro- 
tection of Government. The sum paid to 
them is about Rupees 1,800 a year. The Ya- 
nadi are about 500 in number. Some who 
reside on the outskirts of the forests come 
a little more in contp,ct with the every day 
>vorld ; but their ordinary locality is in the 
very depths of the forests, beneath the shade 
of pending branches, and only about ten or 
twelve families have huts made of branches of 
trees. In stature they are smaller than the 
hindu pjBoplc around them. A few are of a 
dark baSiboo colour, but ordinarily they are 
black. The men jiro not good looking but 
the women are positively ugly, though decent- 
ly clad. The men wear only the langoti. 
They have clear skins, but are largely trou- 
bled wuth elephantiasis, for they suffer much 
from fever. Tliey seem to use warm earth 
batfis in fever. Their food consists of wild 
rfruits and roots, particularly those of the 
Kanduri,HiND. (Bryonia grandis, Linn) afew 
wild varieties of yams, and the leaves of Cap- 
paris horrida, rice, the wild bean, Canavalia 
virosa, molluscs, fish and flesh of every kind. 
They hunt with the bow and fish by torch 
light. They are polygamists, have up to 
four or even seven children. They bury or 
burn their dead, and pour libations on the 
grave. The men average 5 ft. 4-5~ in. in height 
and lbs. 100 in weight. The women average 
4 ft. 6 in. in height and lbs. 82 in weight. 
They have little intelligence, cannot reckon 
up to ten, converse but little with each other, 
aud are more taciturn with strangers, whose 
very presence even alarms them. They are. 
polygamists, each manhaving three or four wives# 
The language they speak is said to be Tami], 
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mi h similar race, it is stated, occupy the 
neighbouring forests on the hills at Nagla- 
vamm, and others are spread through Nellore, 
N. Arcot andCuddapab. Inde^, the Yanadi 
in 1867* in the Nellore District, were estimated 
hy Dr. Lloyd at 20,000, and the residents in- 
land are more robust than those of the Scrihari* 
cottah jungles. The Collector of Cbingleput, 
writing in 1835 to the Madras Board of Ee- 
venue, mentioned the miserable circumstances 
of the Yanadi, whose appearance alone excited 
the deepest sympathy, living in the jungle in 
small huts made of such materials as the 
woods afford ; subsisting upon roots, fruits and 
any thing edible procurable in the jungle, and 
seldom seeking for grain ; generally speaking, 
with no cloth to cover themselves. Their 
numbers then were adult men 49, bc^s 41 ; 
adult women 69, girls 40 ; total 199. Some 
of them bad two or three wives each, and 
it is a rule among them that every person 
above 5 years of age shall procure his own 
subsistence. They liad always been employed 
by the Moottadar in gathering the jungle 
produce, receiving one Madras measure of 
paddy and one pollarn of tobacco for every 
20 bandfulls of dyeing stuff weighing about 
J viss : one measure of paddy and J pollam 
of tobacco for every viss ofsembooram-puttay: 
one measure of paddy and J pollam of 
tobacco for one measure of honey, and one 
measure of paddy each per day for gathering 
tamarinds. When a woman is brought to* bed 
an allowance of 5 pollams of oil and one 
fanam was given to her. Pieces of coarse cloth 
are distributed once a year, for each man 
6 cubits for the waist and 3 cubits for the 
head ; for each woman 8 cubits ; for children 
4 cubits each and occasionally small quantities 
of grain. The men had then neither the 
desire nor the ability to take care of the 
cloth given to them, which is soon destroyed 
in consequence of their continual perambu- 
lations in the thickets. The women carry 
and sell firewood in the villages, procuring in 
return pieces of old cloth with which to cover 
themselves. Many have only a dirty rag 
round their waist, which they are unable to 
wash, having no second cloth to put on. They 
are extremely ignorant and speak a mixture of 
Tamil and Teloogoo. The hire including 
cloths, <kc. paid to the Yanadi amounted in 
1835, to no more than 20 per cent, of the 
value of the articles ppoured through their 
means. This employment last^ only during 
six months of tbe year, or from December to 
May ; at other times they get no grain and 
subsist npon what they can pick up in the 
jungle. One of them had been nominated 
by the Itootader as their headman, in order to 
^i^eveiit their quittiDg the jungle or idling 
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away their time and to ooileot them together 
whenever necessary. In oonsequenoe of that 
report, the Madras Government has since 
continuously endeavoured to improve their 
condition, and to this end Dr. Shortt made 
large exertions, between 1860 and 1870, and 
in the latter year, about forty of the Yanadi 
were employed at Vasararapad, near the 
snake temples, of which they are the priests. 
— Proc, Madr. Govt 1867. Dr. Shortt 

Yang, in Chinese mythological history, 
the male creative power, from which, and the 
female, Yin, the universe primeval sprung. 

YANG. Hind. Ferula asafaetida. 

YANQ-HOO, or Jih-pun-kwo. See Japan. 

YANGI. Turki. Mr. Elliot supposes that 
this is the origin of the word yankee. But 
yangiz,' meaning English, seems the more 
probable derivation. 

YANGMA. Hind. Hordeiim hexastighon. 

YANGMA. Chin, the loquat, Eriobotrya 
Japonica, Lindt 

YANG-MA-DA. Borm. Abelmoschus es- 
culeutua, TK. and A . 

YaNGMAI. Chin, a scarlet fruit, not 
unlike an arbutus or strawberry, but having 
a Slone like a plum in the centre. 

YANG-SEIH. Chin. Tin. 

YANGTASH. Hind, Fragaria vesca. 

YANG-TSE-KIANGr, is the largest of the 
Chinese rivers ; the city of Nanking is 
about 150 or 156 miles from its mouth. 
The entrance is very wide, but divided into 
two channels by the large island of Tsung- 
Min on the north. On the shore of its south- 
ern entrance is the town of Wosung. The 
Yaiig-tse-Kiang river is called by the Chinese 
the Great Ri#er, also the Girdle of China ;it 
traverses the whole of the centre of the 
empire, rolling its flood of water to the sea 
through the richest and most fertile part of 
the country. Its importance to China 
cannot be too highly estimated. There is no 
river in the world which has on its banks 
so numerous a population, amounting at 
least to one hundred millions of people, 
who are sustained by its waters in the 
pursuits of commerce and agriculture. There 
are more than one hundred cities of the first, 
second, and third classes, and two hundred 
towns and villages which could be approached 
directly from its water way. From its origin 
in Tibet to its outlet at the sea, its course is 
about 3,000 miles, the points beiQg distant 
in a direct line 1,850 miles, and the basin 
drained by its channel nearly 800,000 
sq. miles. The commerce of many. of the 
places situate on the borders of, tfie river 
is very important. Persons engaged in every 
variety of trade resort to Han-Khow for 
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TAKG-TSB-KIANG. ^ YAKO-TSB-KIANG; 

the exchange of their respective commodi- both imports and exports being stibjeoted in 
ties ; men from the north and west, from transit to the ** squeezing^’ of the nlandarins. 
Mongolia to Tibet and Sze-chuen. bring their Till the anarchy caused by the invasioii'oC 
wheat) rice) dried and salted vegetables of the rebels and the folly of the imperialists ensued^ 
every kind) bamboo-sprouts, horses, sheep, the plain of the Yang-tse-kiang was the garden 
furs, skins, coal, lead, jade or nephrite, gold of China. From it there runs north to Tieri- 
in large quantities, rhubarb, musk, wax, and tsin the Grand Canal up which used to float 
various drugs of northern growth, and exchange the whole supplies of Northern China. At 
them for tea, silk, camphor, opium, various a point higher up, the great trunk road from 
southern drugs, and above all, for very large Pekin to Canton crosses the river. .Where 
quantities of Manchester and Leeds goods, the Yang-tse-Kiang flows past the Poyang 
The quantity of long cloth and cotton goods Lake it receives several navigable streams 
I that pass through Han-Kow is probably which run through the Black Tea districts 
more than half of the whole brought to China, to the west, while those from the eastward 
and access to this spot is of great importance, open up the Green Tea districts. The Shanghai 
It has long been much desired by merchants merchants who accompanied Admiral Hope's 
that they should be able to inspect person- expedition, describe the Poyang Lake and 
a|ly the trade of this place and take part in Kiu-kiang, the chief town, as the centre of a 
it, as from the accounts brought by native moat extensive network of river and canal 
traders it would appear to be one of the most communication. What Kiu-kiang is at this 
important marts in all Asia. Of all the pro- point, Hankow is still more 200 miles farther 
blems now undergoing solution, that of the up. It stands on high banks at the junction 
source of the Nile is the most curious, be- of the Han and Yahg-tse'rivers, a little below 
cause of the mystery in which it has been so the Tungting Lake. The merchants were eager 
long enveloped. But in value to humanity to trade at Kiu-kiang and at Chin-kiang, 
generally, in importance to the millions who between Shanghai and Nankin, the British 
swarm on its banks, and to the British who established consuls and trade became brisk, 
have in two expeditions explored its waters, At Hankow the British Yamun” stands at 
the opening of the Yang-tze-Kiang to the the eastern end with a large river frontage, 
commerce of the world cannot bo over-esti- Vessels of the largest draught can lie 
mated. It is twice the length and breadth of the alongside in eight fathoms of water. The 
GADges, and is the second largest river description of the Reach, stretching for 
ill the world. The Ganges with all its six miles in length and about a mile and a 
windings is only 1570 miles from its half across, shews that it far surpasses Cal- 
source to its mouth ; the Yang-tse-Kiang is not cutta Garden Reach. The ease and speed of 
under 3,000 miles, and is navigable to a point voyage up the Yang-tso may be gathered 
1,100 miles from Shanghai by large steamers ; from the fact that H. M. S. Atalaute deft 
for some hundred miles above that there is Shanghai on the morning of the 9th April, 
deep water, to which the removal of an obata- arrived at Chinkiang on the 11th, at Nanking 
cle much Jess than that in the Godavery, next day, at Kiu-kiang after resting two days 
would allow steamers to penetrate. Unlike on the morning of the 19th, and at Hankow, 
the Ganges, the whole volume of water does iter delaying a day and a half, on the 22nd. 
not lose itself in tidal creeks, but pours out ill- She was 145 hours under steam. All past 
to the Pacific in one vast stream sixty miles commerce with China has been confined to the 
wide. By a ship which has once made t|ie produce of three seacoast provinces inhabited 
trip pilots are not required. Rising in the by sixty millions of people, or only a sixth of 
snows of the Kuen Luu, it enters China pro- the whole population on the most moderate 
per not 300 miles from Saddya in the pro- calculation. Yet under all difficulties a trade 
Vince of Assam; up to this point it is be- )f 60 millions sterling was created in less 
lieved to be navigable by boats, for vast rafts ihan twenty years. In 1857 the trade of 
of' timber laden with hill produce pass down. Shanghai alone was about 27 millions, in 
Captain Blakiston’s expedition left the river ther twenty, when it becomes to the Yang-tse 
at a point 1,200 miles from Shanghai, to pro- what Calcutta is to the Ganges, it will be 
ceed overland to Chingtoo, the capital of he wealthiest city in Asia, the emporium of 
Sze-chueu, the most westerly province, and a river traffic unprecedented. Already its 
thence to Lassa. Down the 1,100 miles from merchants are bringing out their river steamers. 
I-Chang to Shanghai, the river rolls through The opening of Yang-tse, and of the new 
provinces of virgin fertility, whence proceed ports of New ciiang, Tangtchow, Tai-wan in 
teas and sjlks which find their way to Canton Formosa, Chau-chow (Swatow) and Kiung- 
and Shanghai, and which on the other hand the chow in Hainan, are facts almost as important 
cottons and woollens of Europe slowly reach, to India as to China. In 1859 the legitimate , 
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•Itporttt of Shanghai were twelve millions 
against an import of less than seven millions. 
Ifweweretodeductopmm^therewouldbe a ba- 
lance of ten millions from the tea and silk 
sent to Ettrope, for which England must pay 
in silver. While the Shanghai merchants found 
that the prices of British goods at Hankow 
were not excessive, Wingrove Cooke showed 
that the piece of cloth which, after being 
carried 17)000 miles, sold at 12 shillings at 
Shanghai, easily brought 18 j. 4d 600 miles 
in the interior. Merchants say that for 
woollens strong competitors will be met in 
the Russo- American and Amonr Companies, 
who have a monopoly of the Russian trade 
with China. China offers a vast market for 
the sugar and rice of India. The sugar 
trade of Shanghai was upwards of a million 
sterling in 1 859, and had then doubled itself 
in three years. The amount of rice annually 
required in Pekin alone is 430,000 tons. At 
present almost all this sugar and not a little 
of this rice is shipped from Batavia, Singapore 
and Cochin China. Some of it is sent indirectly 
fro n India. The rise arid fall in the Yang- 
tse-Kiang averages about ten feet, and vessels 
are obliged to find their way haphazard into 
the channel, or perchance run upon one of the 
silted sands. The Tibetan district, the 
great plateau of mid«Asia, is centrical ethni* 
cally as well as geographically to all S. E. 
Asia and to Asianesia, abuts on the west 
on the eastern extremity of the primitive 
Iranian region, and is connected with China 
and all the sea basins on the east of Asia 
by means of the Yang-tse-Kiang and Hoaiig- 
ho,— American Expedition to Japan, p. 166. 
Local Eempapers. 

YANTRA. See Tantra. 

YARKAND is the chief trading depot or 
commercial emporium for all Central Asia on 
the north of the great Himalayan range ; cara- 
vans of merchants meet there from all the 
surrounding cities and countries, as well a» 
from the more distant places of Badakhshan, 
Bokhara, the Russian provinces and China. 
Nearly the whole of the trade for the Punjab 
passes through Yarkand, and trading caravans 
from Bokhara, Eokan and the Russian pos 
sessions, Kashgar, Turf an, Aksu and all the 
cities to the north east, Khotan, and until 1865 
from China, all meet at Yarkand, where the 
merchants barter their goods. Yarkaud com- 
prises 30,000 square miles, and contains about 
twelve large and important towns. The Yar- 
kand p5ny is a har^y little animal, and fetches 
a high price, being in request for the hill-sta- 
tions in the north-western provinces of India. 
The variety called the Tangun piebald is com- 
mon. They are shy and timid at first, and 
evince a strange dislike to Europeans, but 


soon get accustomed to their new masters, and 
for their strength, endurance, and sure-footed- 
ness are well adapted for alpine travelling. 
While crossing the Karakoram mountain, 
whole caravans are sometimes overwhelmed 
by snow storms, and Billah Shah, the chief 
merchant of Leh, mentioned that in many 
places the route to Yarkand is only traceable 
by the bones of horses. Yarkand, also called 
Yarkiang, is one of the largest towns of 
Turkestan. Since the conquest of these 
countries, the inhabitants pay an annual 
tribute of 35,370 ounces of silver, 30,340 
sacks of corn, 30 ounces of gold, 800 kin 
of olive oil, and taxes to the amount of 1,649 
ounces of silver. Yarkiang is properly 
pronounced as Yarkand. It was former- 
ly the capital of Eastern Turkestan, and is 
situated on the great river Yarkand-daria. The 
river which flows through the town of Khotan 
bears the same name as that near Yarkand. 
According to the testimony of well-informed 
persons, gold of the finest quality is found in 
it, and is collected by the inhabitants in the 
environs. In aneighbouringriverof Yarkand is 
found the yu, or oriental jade, the largest 
pieces are about a foot, and the smallest only 
two inches in diameter, and sometimes weigh 
about twelve pood. They are of various colours ; 
some of tlie jade are as white as snow, some 
dark green like the most beautiful emerald, 
others yellow, Vermillion, and jet black. The 
rarest and most esteemed varieties of this 
stone are the white speckled with red, and the 
green veined with gold. An inspector is 
stationed at some distance from the river, 
and upon the bank is an officer of the garrison 
with from twenty to thirty Turkestani who 
are expert divers, who range themselves 
across the river, and walking in the water, 
endeavour to discover the stones with their 
feet ; when they have found one, they instantly 
dive, pick it up, and throw it upon the bank, 
upon which a soldier gives one stroke upon 
a 4^um, and the officers make a red mark 
upon a piece of paper. The divers, after 
having Bnished their work, are obliged to 
deliver the number of stones marked upon 
the paper. Three hundred and thirty li from 
Yarkiang is mount Mirdjai, which is entirely 
composed of jade of different colours, but this 
stone is found of the beat quality and In 
greatest quantities only on the highest and 
most inaccessible points of the mountain. A 
Turkestani furnished with the necessary tools, 
ascends the rocks, loosens the stones, and lets 
them roll down ; this kind is called mountaia 
jade. The town of Yarkiang annually sends to 
the court of Peking from seven to ten thou- 
sand kin of this stone. All the jade fbund at 
Yarkiang and Khotan, in the rivers Youroung 
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kash and Ehara kasb, is sent to the court ; it 
is conveyed in carriages under an escort from 
station to station. Private individuals are 
not allowed to send any^ and the guards on 
the road are enjoined strictly to enforce the 
execution of this measure. The Turkestani, 
however, find means to carry on a trade in jade, 
and the merchants convey it for them where- 
ever they please. A great fair is held for the 
Usbek merchants of Bokhara. The language 
is a dialect of Turki, intelligible to the people 
of Bokhara. The Kalmuk Tartar women of 
Ella and Yarkaud appear unveiled and are lax 
in morals. 

The Yarkand district occupies a vast de- 
pression of between 3,000 and 4,000 feet, 
separating the Kuen-lun on the northern fron- 
tier of the Himalaya-Tibetan system of moun- 
tains, — from the SyanChaii, or the moimtaiiis 
of Central Asia, on the southern border of 
Russia. According to Moorcroft, the town 
contained from fifty to sixty thousand inhabi- 
tants. The people speak Turki. Chinese 
Turkestan includes the provinces of Yarkand, 
Kashgar and Khoten. Yarkand is the entrepot 
of trade between China and Bokhara. Khotan, 
from the time of Cesias, has been celebrated 
for its mineral products, its jade and eme- 
ralds, its shawl- wool and flax ; it was at one 
time the entrepot of a vast tr|ide with Hin- 
dustan, and now imports largely furs, broad 
cloth, leather, and sugar. Perhaps the term 
Eastern Turkestan alone should be retained. 
The inhabitants of the country call them- 
selves Turks, apeak the Turkish language, 
and profess the mahomedan religion. Chi- 
nese Tartary, also known as Bucharia, Little 
Bukharia, also Eastern Turkestan, is a 
great depressed valley shut in by mountains 
of great height on three sides ; on the east are 
barren sands which merge imperceptible into 
the great desert of Gobi. The Tiaii shau 
range separates it from Dzungarita, the Bolor 
range from Trans- Oxiana, and the Kara-Koram 
and Kuen Luii from India and Thibet on the 
south. The land is clayey near the fronCl^of 
the mountain’s base, but sandy in the central 
tracts. Bain is rare, and the air is of exceed- 
ing dryness, but the climate is temperate and 
healthy. It is well watered from the moun- 
tains, the waters converging towards the Ergol 
or Tarym. The country has gold, copper, 
salt, sulphur and the jade stone. The southern 
line of the caravan route passes through it 
from Ebamil to Aksu and Kashgar. From 
Aksd to Kokand is 800 miles. It was subject 
to China from the beginning of the Christian 
era to the time of Changiz Khan, and after the 
middle of the 1 8th century, the Chinese re- 
gained possession of it. Alti-shahr, or the six 
citiesi forms the western district, comprising 


YARKAND. 

Yarkand, Kashgar, Khotan, Aksu, Yanghiaar 
and Ooah Tiirfaa, with tenitories subordinate 
to each. Eastern Turkestan is eminently 
mahomedan. Elcbi, Yarkand, and Kashgar, a^e 
the three principal towns in Turkestan. Elchl 
in L. 36° 50' N. and L. 78*^ 20' E. 5,600 feet. 
Yarkand, in L. 38^ 10' N. and L. 74® Et 
4,200 feet. Kashgar, in L. 39® 15‘ N. and 
L. 7 1 ® 50' E. 3,500 feet. Elchi is represented 
to have the coldest, as Kashgar the hottest 
temperature of the three towns throughout the 
year. Snow falls at Kashgar, but never re- 
mains longer than a few hours, but it is seen 
lying ill Yarkand for three or four days to- 
gether. The Tungani are a race of military 
settlers who camS originally with military 
conquerors from the west of Asia, and.settled 
down in the country of Yarkand. 

Bokhara is an isolated kingdom in Turkefih 
tan, of small extent, surrounded by a desert. 
It lies between the parallel of 36® and 
45® N. and 61® 67' E. Ion. It is an open 
champagne country of unequal fertility, 
and intersected by the Oxus on its south* 
«rn border. Its rivers are the Amu or 
Oxus, the Sir, Syr or Jaxartes, the Kohik or 
Zarafshan, and the river of Kurshi and Balkh. 
It is ruled over by an amir whoso sway may 
bo comprised between the 37® and 43® north 
lat., and between the 60° and 68® of east 
long. The Uzbek are undoubtedly the pre- 
ponderating race in Bokhara, not so much 
from their number, as by the ties which bind 
them together. They are divided into stems 
and sections, like the Kirghiz, and have their 
elders, styled bey, who enjoy a certain consider- 
ation among them. The Uzbek branches^ 
with some of their subdivisions, are enume- 
rated in the work called “ Nassed Mameti 
Uzbekia.” Turkistau is eminently mahomedan, 
and the rulers of Eastern Turkestan had 
always been mahomedan from the time of 
Tagbalak Timur, who was, we are told, the 
first mahomedan sovereign of Kashgar of the 
lineage of Chiughez. Buddhism indeed was 
found still prevalent in the cities of Turfaii 
and Kamil at the time of the embassy of Shah 
Bukh in 1419, and probably did not become 
extinct much before the end of the century. 
But, ill the western states, mahomedauism 
seems to have been universal from an earlier 
date and maintained with fanatical zeal. Saint- 
ly teachers and workers of miracles, claiming 
descent from Mahomed, and known as Khwaja 
or Ilojah, acquired great influence, and Che 
sectaries attached to the chiefs of these divid- 
ed the people into rival factions, whose mutual 
hostility eventually led to the subjugation of 
the whole country. For late in the seven- 
teenth century Khojah Appak, the, leader of 
one of those parties called the White Moon- ^ 
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tfdo^ (having been expelled froin Kubgarby 
leihail Khan tbe chief of that state, who was 
avaealous supporter of the opposite party or 
Black Mountain) sought the aid of Galdan 
Khan, sovereign of the Eleuth or Kalmuk 
race of Dzungaria. Taking the occasion so 
afforded, that chief, in 1678, invaded the states 
south of the Thian Shan, carried off the khan 
of Kashgar and his family, and established 
the Kbojah of the White Mountain over the 
country in authority subordinate to his own. 
Great discords for many years succeeded, some- 
times one sometimes another being uppermost, 
but some supremacy always continuing to be 
exercised by the khans of Dzungaria. In 1 757» 
however, the latter country Vas conquered by 
the Chinese, who in the following year making 
a tool of the White party, which was tlien 
in opposition, succeeded in bringing the states 
of Turkestan also under their rule . — Yule 
Cathay ii. p. 547. TimhowskVs Journey to 
Eehiug voh i. pp. 393-396. See Arians, Kal- 
muck, Kara-koram,Kirghi«, Ladak, Tartar, Yak. 

YANGY. Tam. A Tinnevelly timber of 
a light brown colour, used in wbeel-wrights* 
work.— 'CoZowef Frith, 

YAM-SAN. CniN. Ginseng. 

YAO. All the ancient traditions of the Chi- 
nese refer to their emigrations from the west, 
and they undoubtedly are a race from the origi- 
nal home of man. Like the Egyptians they 
seem to have migrated from the original seat 
prior to the flood of Noah, of which neither 
race have any tradition. The first settlement 
of the Chinese people was in the northern 
portion of Chih le, tho province in which the 
present capital, Peking, is situated. How the 
first Chinese, the founders of tbe nation, came 
to be in that locality, is one of those questions 
connected with the origin and spread of the 
human race generally which can only receive a 
conjectural solution. All we do or can know 
positively is, that the first portion of authentic 
Chinese history tells us that Yao or Yaoii, who 
reigned about B. C 2330, had his capital at the 
new district city of Tsinchow, situated about 
lOOmilesonlytothesouth of the present capital 
Peking. From this most ancient location the 
people spread gradually westward and south- 
ward, thus steadily increasing its territory. 
The usual course of the process was, first, colo- 
nization of the new regions and displace- 
ment from them of whatever aboriginal iuhabi- 
tauts were found; and afterwards political in- 
corporation with the older territory. At 
times, however, the process was reversed, and 
military conquest of the aboriginals preceded 
their displacement by au industrial occupation 
of their lends. The territorial distinction 
marked by the terms China Proper and the 
Chinese empire has existed in fact from the 
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earliest periods of Chinese history. China 
Proper means at all peripds that portion of 
the east of the Asiatio continent which has 
been possessed and permanently occupied by 
the Chinese people. The Chinese empire means 
at all periods besides China Proper, those 
large portions of the whole Asiatic continent 
occupied by Tartar-iiomades, or other non- 
Chinese peoples, but which have from time to 
time been under the sway of the empire of 
China, and more or less directly ruled by 
Chinese officers and armies. China Proper 
has at all periods been characterized by Chi- 
nese civilization ; that is to say, its population 
generally, besides being physically of the 
same race, has always been governed in its 
domestic, its social, and (with the exception 
of some very short periods) its political, life 
by the principles and rules laid down in the 
Chinese old reverenced books. The non-Chinese 
peoples of the Chinese empire have, on the 
other hand, at all periods, either been destitute 
of anything that could be called civilization, 
or have been slightly tinged with Chinese 
civilization, or have been marked by some dif- 
ferent civilization, as, for instance, at present, 
in the inhabitants of Turkestan by a mahome- 
dan civilization, and the inhabitants of Tibet 
by one strictly budhistic. The Chinese empire 
as thus defined ]^as in the course of ages varied 
greatly in extent. It has been more than once 
larger than it iseven now. It was so for example, 
B. C. 200 years, under the fifth emperor 
of the Han dynasty, when it embraced the 
greater portion of inhabited Asia west of the 
Caspian sea, and inclusive of Siam, Pegu, 
Cambogia and Bengal. In the intervals be- 
tween these great extensions it has shrunk up 
to the .size of China Proper, and even this 
latter lias been occasionally subdivided for 
considii able periods under two or more ruling 
families or dynasties, each acknowledging no 
superior. But the Chinese people has conti- 
nued the same, even when under several rul- 
^pr^,and has been steadily increasing its terri- 
towal possessions by the nrocesses above de- 
scribed.— 2' T, Meadows, Chinese aud their 
Uehellions. An Essay on Civilization, ». 34. 
35-36. ' ^ ’ 

YAP, or Unawb, 63 miles from the Mate- 
lota islands, in lat. 9“ 35j' N. and 138® 8'E. 

Yah. Kashm. a -side of a lake or a river. 
Yari-kul, a common expression, signifies the 
strand or bank of a lake. — Vigne, 

YAR, PxB. a friend ; a female companion. 

YARA, Hind. Mentha incana, Gaggaf 
yurmi. Hind, is Rhododendron campauuiatum. 
YARAB. See Joktan. 

YARALA, also Putrajivi. Tel. I’utranjiva 
Roxburghii, Roxh 
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YARI. Hind. Kashmir. Plnus excelsa. 
Lofty pine* 

YARI-KUL. See Yar. 

YAR MAHOMED, a chief of Herat, who 
died a: D. 1852. 

YARN. 

Oareu, Dut. Banang, Mapay. 

' Fil, Fk. Fio, Port. 

Garn, Ger. Prasha, Hus. 

S«ta, Guz. Hind. Hilo, Sp. 

Fiiato, It. 

Thread spun from wool, cotton or flax ; 

ill India imported yarns have displaced the 
country yarns. 

YARPA. Hind. Populusbalsamifera,P. ni- 
gra. 

YARVINEY. Tam. Crawn, m Portuguese 
and Dutch. A Ceylon tree, grows tall and 
straight, from twenty to forty-five feet high, 
and from twelve to thirty inches in diameter. 
It may be obtained in great quantities, and 
answers many purposes in shiii and house 
work. — Edye^ on the Timber of Ceylon, 

YASA, ordinanees which Chinghiz laid 
down for the guidance of his successors ; these 
are given more or less in Pctis de la Croix, 
D’Ohsson, Deguignes, in Von Hammer’s Gol- 
den Horde, and in Univers Pittoresque Tar- 
taric, p. 313. The word is said to mean any 
kind of ordinance or regulation. — Yule Ca- 
thay ii. p, 507. * c 

YASAN, a district with an area of 4,200 
square miles, on the upper course of tho Gil- 
git river. 

YASAWUL. Pers. Hind. In India, a foot 
soldier. See Yassawul. 

YASEEN. See Punjab. 

YASHM. Hind. Jade, also plasma, or 
green silica ; this is the stone the knife handles 
of Shahpuraremadeof j it comes from Kabul. 
The Messrs. Schl agent weit found quarries of 
the true jade at Gulbagaslien in the valley 
of Karakash, in their journey from Ladak to 
Kbotam. — Mag. Survey 1857. 

YASHMI. Hind., u color like that of jade 


yaYAka. 

YASUS^KAEMA.1 

YAT. Bdbm. a forest term; 

YATAGHAN. Turk, is a long da^ir* in* 

tended for thrusting rather than cutting/ anS 
has a curve, which has been copied in the 
bayonet of the Chasseurs de Vinoennes.^ 
Burton^ 8 Pilgrimage to Meccah^ v. ii, p, 264: . 

YA-THA-NAT. Hurm. A tree of Moul- ^ 
mein. An inferior wood for boats, which lasfe 
but two or three years. The fruit is an article 
of food. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

Y A'THA-PYA. Bdrm. A tree of MoulmeinJ 
The fruit is edible. Used for house building 
purposes. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

YA-THIT. In Pegu, Dr. McClelland says^ 
the cutting of Yuthit should be, so far as 
practicable, prohibited. He adds that how;- 
ever desirable it may be to forbid or enforce 
such a rule, he is at a loss to know how such 
impediment can be attempted or laid without 
stopping the trade of mast-pieces. He is of 
opinion that a large consignment of timber 
might be realized, auAduty received on them, 
and it will facilitate the growth of the under 
sized trees. — Selection Records of Government 
of India, Foreign Department, Ab. ix. p. 47. 

YATL Priest of the Jains ; au ascetic ; a 
Jain religious teacher. 

YAU. A tribe who inhabit the skirts of the 
Avracan mountains westward of Pagan, and 
who speak a peculiar dialect of Burmese. 
The Yau country is the tract between the 
Arracau mountains and the Kyendwen river, at 
its junction with the Irawaddi between L. 
2V and 22° N. and L. 94° and 95° E. 

YAUR, Yau, Yo, Jo, or Quoi, a small Bur- 
mese tribe dwelling in the valley of the Yau 
river, great traders and the chief carriers and 
pedlars of northern Bunnah. — Latham. 

YALUM. — ? Elettaria cardamomum. 

YAUDHEYA, a Rajput tribe in western 
Rajputana, the modern Johiya. 

YUE-TCHL The Getm are referred to as 
tjie same With the ancient Chinese Yuechi. 


lAOtlMi. niND., a color line uiat ui jhuc 

stone : to dye this colour a little turmeric tirsl^. the modern J ut or Jat, but their ideiitu 


then asbarg and alum are used. 

YASHOVARMA. See Inscriptions. \ 
YASHTI MADHUKAM, also Guruginja. 
Tel. Abrus precatorius, L, 

YASO. See Inscriptions. 

YASODHA. See Jain. 

YASODHARA, wife of Gotama. — IJydePs 
Eastern Monachism, p. 443. 

YASO PALA. See Inscriptions. 
YASOVARMA. See Inscriptions. 
YASOVIGRAHA. See Inscriptions. 


ty is as yet perhaps rather a reasonable con- 
clusion than a logical or critical deduction. 
See Vicramaditiya. 

YAVA ; Yava biyama ; Paccha yava ; 
Yavalu. Tel. Hordeum hexastichon, Ztran. 
Roxb. 

YAVALU, or Java biyyarau. Tel. Hor- 
deum hexastichon, L. 

YAVAN, or Javan, the seventh son of Ja- 
pheth. Colonel Tod says the Hericiila also 
claim from Yavan or Javan, the thirteenth in 


YASSAWUL, is an officer of the house- de.scent from Yagat, the third son of thepri- 
hold, who acts in the capacity of usher in the meval patriarch. 


families of chiefs. — Fraser's Journey into 
Khorasdn, p. 25. 

YASUDA. See Krishna. 
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YAVAN A. Bunsen supposes the meaning 
of the word Yavana to be doubtful, that it 
may be traceable to times after Alexander, 
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or that it may be an ancient inaccarate name of 
a people who pushed on towards the Mediter- 
Yaneaii. According to Dr. Caldwell, it was 
a term first applied to the Greeks, and subse- 
quently to any race approaching India from 
the west of Asia. The name was derived from 
Javan, whose descendants the lonians, were 
the first Greeks with whom the Indians became 
acquainted, but it came afterwards to signify 
the Arabs. The Bactriau Greeks are usually 
termed Yavana in Sanscrit literature, but Co- 
lonel Tod warns us not to mistake them for 
the Tavana descended from Yavana, fifth son 
of Yayat, third son of the patriarchal Nahus, 
though the lonians may be of this race. Ac- 
cordingtu Col. Tod, the Yavanor Greek princes, 
who apparently continued to rule within 
the Indus after the Christian era, were either 
the remains of the Bactriau dynasty or the 
independent kingdom of Demetrius or Apol- 
lodotus, who ruled in the Punjab, having as 
their capital Sagala, changed by Demetrius to 
Eubhymedia. The terns, Yavana is in modern 
times applied by hindoos of Northern India 
to mahomedans of every description, but iu 
works prior to tiie luahomedau era, some 
other peo]))e must be intended. The inter 
pretation of the word by Sir W. Jones is, 
lonians or Asiatic Greeks, and there are some 
considerations in favour of this, although the 
chief argument iu its behalf is the difficulty of 
attaching it to any other people. Doubtless, how- 
ever, YaVana is certainly a term not exclusively 
applied to the Greeks. According to Professor 
Lassen it was used to designate only the Semitic 
nations. — Bunsen^ Egypfs Place in Universal 
History iii. 555. Prin. ln(L% AnU See Arians, 
Hindu, Greeks. 

YAVANI. A female attendant in the 
women’s apartments. Mahomedati princes had 
guards of African women in their harems, and 
female attendants also served in those of the 
bindu sovereigns. The term Yavana has been 
applied by the later hiiidus ^6 tbe mohame- 
dans, and Yavani seems to have been a tert% 
used as distinction of a female servant ; it is 
not likely that either Persian or Arabian 
women ever found their way into the inner 
apartments of hindu princes, as personal at- 
tendants or guards. Perhaps Tartarian or 
Bactrian women may have been so designated, 
as in Madras such women are, in IS72, all 
styled Mughulani. 

YAVANALA. Sans. Zea mays. 
YAVANA9VA. See Bahtor. 

YAVAYLU. Tam. See Yavy. 

YAVIOO. See Hot Springs. 

YAVY. 

YAvayloo, Tam. | Yeva Sans. T*l, 

This grain grows in some of the more nor- 
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them provinces, and has an appearance some- 
thing like that of blighted wheat ; it is not very 
valuable. — Ainslie, p. 220, 

YAYAKSHBA. Sans. SaltpotJe. 

YAYA'l’I. See Orissa, India. 

YAYAT, 3rd son of Nahus. See Bactria, 
Yavana, 

YAYL-ARISI. Tam. Cardamom. 

YAYLAKULU. Tel. Cardamom. 

YAY NAN GHOUNG, or the Earth oil 
village. The neiglibouriug heights are covered 
with pagodas, zayat and streamer posts. 

YAZD. See Kara-kul. 

YEAMS-KELUNG. Anolo-Tam. Diosco- 
rea alata. See Yam. 

YEANUGA TOKA VENTRUKALU. 


Tel. hair of elephant’s tail. 

YEAR. 

San, Ah. Hind. Pbus. Annus, Lat. 

An : Annee, Fa. Ano, Sp. 

J'T-lir, Okr. Varsha, Tim. 

l^araa, Hind. tBamutsanim, Tjcl. 

Anno, It. 


A 3 ’^ear, as reckoned by Europeans and their 
descendants, means the solar year. As reckon- 
ed by mahomedans it means the lunar year. 
Christians reckon the years of the Christian 
era from tbe birth of Jesus Christ, and call 
the Annus Domini, or year of the Lord, the 
year of Christ. Mahomedans reckon their 
Hijrah year from the date of the hijra or 
flight of Mahomed from Meccah. The hin- 
doos of India use the lunar year, with an 
intercalary month : they have various eras. 

The year of Christ 1867 corresponded 
to the year 

6580 of the J ulian Period. 

2642'3 of the Olympiads, or the 3rd year 
of the 66 1 St commenced July 1867. 

2614 from the Era of Nabonassar which 
dates from Wednesday 26th Febru- 
ary 3967 Julian Period, or 747 B, C. 

2620 from the foundation of Rome, accord- 
ing to Varro. 

From the Creation, 

5S7 1 according to the Hebrew text 
6172 „ ,, Samaritan. 

7501 „ ,, Septuagint. 

From the Deluge, 

4215 according to the Hebrew text. 

4805 „ „ Samaritan. 

6113 „ „ Septuagint. 

4968 of the Kaliyng, 1 in the Sidereal ac- 

1789 of the Saka, and > count, theeethree com* 

1274 of the Bengali San ; ) menoed Friday, 12th 
April. 

1042-43 of the Cycle of Parasa-Rama, which 
begins 1 5th September. 

1923-24 of the (Luni solar) Era of Vikrama- 
ditya, called Samvat, whereof the 
1924th Maru year commenced on 
Friday 5th April, and the Gujarat^ 
Dakhan and Konoan 1924th year 
on 24th August 
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178S-89 of the Saka Era of Salivahana, of 
which the 1789th year commenced 
on the 5tH April. 

1236-37 of the Parsee Era of Yezdijird, of 
which the 1237th year of the Kadi- 
mi commenced 24th August, and of 
the Rasami on the 23rd September. 
1288-84 of the Hijra or Mahoinedaii era, the 
year 1284 commencing on May 6th. ^ 
1276-77 of the Fasli era, beginning 6th June.* 
1267-68 of the Shahur San, or Sanna 
Sitain-Miatin o alfy commencing on ^ 
6th Jnne. 

5627-28 of the modern Jewish Era, of 
which the year 5628 will commence 
on September 30th, 1867. 

The year 1867 was the Ist year of the 22nd 
cycle of Grahaparivritthi ; the 1st of the 84tli 
cycle of Vrihaspati according to the Tamil 
account, and 13th of the 85th cycle according 
to the Bengal account ; 

It was the year 2410 of the Buddhist era of 
India, Ceylon, Siam, &c.,and 1228 of the Bur- 
mese Vulgar era ; 

and the 4th year of the ChiMese 77th cycle 
of 60 years which begins about J4th Febru- 
ary. 

Eamadhau (the month of abstinence observ- 
ed by the rauhammadans) commenced 8th 
January 1867. 

YEAST. 

Kiau, Chin. Yeat, Fr. Sp, 

Tsiu-kiau, „ Hefen, Germ. 

Tsiu-mu, „ TarijSendij Nareli, Hind. 

Shin-kiuh, ,, Spuma di cervogia, It. 

Barm, Enq. Kalla, Tam. Tkl. 

A product of the fermentation by which 
beer is made, npon the surface of which it 
swims, from involving bubbles of carbonic 
acid gas. It may be obtained in the form of a 
firm paste. Mixed with moistened flour, it 
excites the panary fermentation, and is thus 
used for baking bread. Yeast is a plant be- 
longing to the Fungi, in the state of sporules 
or thallus : or the true aerial tufts or heads of 
sporules, of a multitude of minute oval or 
circulating bodies or sporules, endowed, under 
certain favourable circumstances, with extra- 
ordinary powers of growth and multiplication. 
In Britain, three kinds, viz. brewer's yeast, 
German yeast, and patent yeast, are employed 
in the manufacture of bread ; in the E. Indies, 
the yeast employed is the fermented juice of 
the palms, known as toddy. The vitality of 
dry yeast is destroyed by falls, blows, bruises or 
rough mechanical injuries, as also — heat, cold, 
and chemical re-ageuts. The presence of yeast 
in a substance coutaining sugar, or starch con- 
vertible into sugar and nitrogenised matter, in- 
duces certain chmical changes comprehended 
under the term vinous or alcoholic ferment- 
ation* These changes in the making of bread 


TEHL-KHUT. 

consist in the conversion of sugar of flour into 
alcohol and carbonic acid gas ; the latter, in 
its efforts to escape from the dough with which 
it is mixed, distends it, forming vesicular spaces 
in its interior, and so causing it to beoonie 
porous and light. Yeast is capable of prodiic- 
ng fermentation in other liquids susceptible 
of this action. On placing yeast under the f 
microscope, it presents a number of cells im- 
mersed in a mass of amorphous matter. The 
cells are sometimes single, and at other timea 
several are united together in a kind of chain. 
These cells are supposed to partake of a fuh- 
goid character, and they havi been called the 
Yeast-Fungus, or Ferment-Cells. A genus 
and species have been constituted for the recep- 
tion of this organism, under the name of 
Saccharomyces cere visas. This plant has been 
supposed to be the active cause of fermena* 
tion, and the carbonic acid given ofirduringthat 
process has been regarded as the result of the 
growth of the plant. ^The plant may probably 
be the result of the carbonic acid given off 
during the process of fermentation rather, 
than its cause. Schleiden supposes that these 
ferment-cells originate in liquids, independ- 
ently of other cells, and are truly instances 
of the formation of cells, in a free fluid. 
He observes, however, that they have no 
power of reproducing other cells. The whole 
subject of the nature of these cells, their 
mode of production, and the history of their 
development, as well as the phenomena of 
fermentation in general, require further eluci- 
dation. In Chin^i, yeast is used medicinally. 
— Waterstorif Schleiden ^ Principles of Scienti- 
fic Botany ; Miciographic Dictionary^ articles 
‘Fermentation,' ‘Torula,' ‘Yeast.* Smithes MaU 
Med^ Poole, St, of Cormier ce, 

YE-BAIN or Ye-Buing. See Karen, Pegu. 

YEBRUJ. Bbno. Pers. Atropa acumi- 
nata, Hoyle. Mandrake. 

YEBRUKHj^ Pees. Atropa mandragora, 
Linn. 

YED. Can. Hystrix leucura, 

YE-DAING, a tribe surrounded by Bur- 
raan.s and Karens inhabiting the Pegu Yoma io 
L. 960 H. and in L. 18® to 19° E. 

YEDDU PANDI. Tel. Hystrix leucura, 
Sykes. 

YEDO, a town In Japan. 

YEGAH. Beng. Pterocarpus marsupium.^ 

YEGHANI. See Kaffir. 

YEGASI, also Yegassi Karra, also Peah 
Salu. Tel. Pterocarpus marsupium, Hoxb, 

YEGASI, a goddess of the non-Aryan races 
in the peninsula of India. 

YEGATAL. See Hindoo. 

YEHELA. Mar. Termiualia helerica. 

YEHL. See Kandeh Rao. 

YEHL-KHUT. See Kandeh Rao. 
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YBMEN. 


TEJUR, One of the Vedas. See Vedas. 

YEKERICHAVA KARRA. Tel. Dalber- 
gia sissoo. 

YELA-KTJLU. Tel. Elettaria cardamo- 
munif Matm. Cardamoms. 

TELARISI. Tam. Amomum cardamo- 
muni, Linn, 

YELICHAVI KIRAI, Tam. Evolvulus 
emarginatua. 

YELIM BURIKA. Tel. Schleicbera tri- 

V 

YELEK. Arab^ a woman’s boddice or vest, 
in Syria, it is open at the front. 

' YELL A. DoK*. Terminalia nitida. 

YELLA-KURA. Tel. Salsola Indica, Willd. 

YELLA MALAKAI MaRAM. Tam. 
Hymenodyction obovatum. 

YELLAM, ARISI. Tam. Cardamom. 

YELLAMMA, a goddess of the non- Aryan 
races in the south of India, See Hindu. 

YELLANDE. The Malayala name of a 
tree, the wood of whiclv- the natives use for 
general purposes. It produces a fruit from 
which they extract a sweet scenf.ed oil, which 
is used medicinally, and also for the hair of 
the women on days of ceremony. — Edy€> M,(J, 

YELLANDE MARAM. Tam. Rhamiius 
jujuba. 

YELLAINIR. Tam. Yellaniru, Tel. the 
fluid albumeu or milk of the Cocoa-nut palm. 
Cocos nucifera, L, 

YELLANJUJ. Ar. Aquilaria agaliocha, 
JRoxb, Aloe-wood tree. 

YELL A REE. Tel. A useful wood of 
the Nalia-Mallai used in small quantities : it is 
of a light brown colour with a good grain. — 
Mr, Latham, 

YELLIKACHAVI KURA. Tel. Evolvu- 
lus emarginatus. 

YELLI KUDA-PASHANAM. Tam. Ar- 


seme. 

YELL )AY — 
YELLOW. 

Asfar, Ar. 

Jaune, Fit. 

Gelb, Ger. 

Pila, Bird. 

GiaUo, Lat. It. 


• 1 Zizyphus jujuba. 

^rd, ^ PEittf. 

Amarillo, Sp. 

Maoja, Tam. 

Passapa-warnam, Tel. 
Sari, Tube, 


A colour largely obtained by dyers for dye- 
ing cloth. The astringent rind of the fruit of 
iEgle marmelos, the bel fruit of the hindus, 
is used in dyeing yellow, while the glutinous 
and tenacious matter which surrounds the 
seeds is considered an excellent addition to 


mortar, especially in well building . — Royk 
III, Him, Bot’.p. 130. See Dyes. 

YELLOW BAUHINIA. Eng. Bauhinia 
tomentosa, Linn, 

YELLOW DYE WOODS. See Dyes. 
YELLOW-EARED BULBUL. See Birds, 
Ornithology. 


YELLOW-PLOWBRED COTTON TREE. 
Oochlospermum gossypium, D, C, ; W, dB A, 

YELLOW GUM. See Lagerstroemia. 

YELLOW-HAMMER, the common name 
for the Emberiza citrinella, Linn. 

YELLOW MILK WEED. Asclepias cur- 
rasavica, Linn, 

YELLOW MOUNTAIN. See Khuzistan. 

YELLOW OCHRE, an ochreous clay. 

* YELLOW THISTLE. or Mexican-poppy. 
Argemone Mexicans, Linn, 

YELLOW WOOD. A fine East India wood 
is thus called ; it appears to be larger and 
straighter than boxwood, but not so close 
grained. — Holt, 

YELLOW WOOD SORREL. Oxalis cor- 
niculata, JAnn, 

YELLOW ZEDOARY. Zingiber cassum- 
munai. 

YELLU. Tam. Gingelly seed. 

YELLUPAI, also Enuai-karra maram. 
Tam. Bassia longifolia. 

YELLUHA, a name of Ellora. 

YELLUMBU. Tam. Bone. 

YEL-NIR-RA PAN!. Duk. Cocoanut- 
water, the fluid albumen of the nut of Cocos 
nucifera, L. 

YELS KAI. Can. Caryota urens, Linn, 

YEL POTE. Lbpcha. Bassia butyracea. 

YELTUR. Tkl. Dichrostachys cinerea, W. 
and A, 

YELU CHEDL Tel. Sesamum Indicum, 
Linn, 

YEMAMA. See Masailma El Aswad. 

YEMANA’. See Yama or Dharmarajah. 

YEMANEH. Burm. Qmelina arborea, 
Roxb. Cor. FI, 

YEMAYU. Can. See Oil, Vegetable or 
Animal. 

YEMEN. The province of Yemen, in Ara- 
bia, lies in the southern part of that peninsula 
and is washed on the west by the Red Sea, and 
on the south by the Indian Ocean. It comprises 
Aden, but is of great extent, comprising near- 
ly 70,000 square miles, and consists of two na- 
tural divisions, the upper or mountain district, 
and the lower country called Tehameh. The 
lower country comprises many desert and sandy 
tracts ; still, notwithstanding the scarcity of 
water, there are several towns and hamlets on 
and near the sea coast. Xiong the shore are 
numerous small islands, interspersed with 
coral reefs. Amongst these little islands is 
that of Tarsen, celebrated for its grOtto of 
pearls. In this district the Beni-Halal beda- 
win race are the principal tribe. They are 
very poor, and live principally by plunder. 

Tehameh proper occupies the level country 
lying between north Yemett^aud Aden. In 
the north of Tehameh isLohaya, an Arab set- 
tlement consisting of a few stone houses and 
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a number of mud Imts. The harbour ia good, 
and tha trade in coffee considerable. The is- 
land of Kamran, lying about eighteen miles 
south of Lohfiya, has a better harbour than 
the latter place, and is much frequented by 
vessels going from India to Jeddah, as here 
they can be supplied with wood, water, and 
provisions. Farther south along tiie coast is 
the town of Hodeida, having an excellent port, 
fortified by a small citadel. The town is 
under the rule of a dola or pasha, and yields 
a considerable revenne by the tax imposed on 
coffee. The principal coffee-mart in Arabia is 
Bait-el-Fakih, situated at u moderate distance 
from Moklia, and near the mountain regions 
where the berry grows. The town is of some 
extent, lying round the citadel, which is built 
in the centre. Though many of the dwellings 
were originally constructed of stone, they 
have become untenantable owing to the depre- 
dations of a small white ant. Passing along 
the coast, wo meet many cities and villages 
until we reach the capital of Teharaeh. Zebid 
town lies near one of the most beautiful and 
well irrigated valleys in the country. Though 
still possessing many mosques and other pub- 
lic buildings, with a handsome aqueduct, 
much of its ancient regal splendour has depart- 
ed. Zebid still, however, possesses an acad- 
emy where the youth of Yemen and Teharaeh 
receive a liberal education, according to 
modern Arabian ideas, and is besides one o 
the chief meeting-places where the merchants o 
Egypt, Arabia, and Persia assemble. Farther 
south lies the celebrated town of Mokha, four 
centuries old, and second in importance only 
to Zebid. This portion of Yemen is the least 
fruitful of the province, but the remainder 
merits the appellation of “felix” or happy, by 
which this portion of the great peninsula was 
distinguished amongst the ancients, iis Yemen 
means peaceful. The whole tract is divided 
into separate portions by mountains intersect 
ing fertile valleys, and the inhabitants, thus 
parted, naturally formed themselves into little 
independent states. Of tracts thus separated 
by natural divisions, there are seventy-four 
of which we shall only mention ss few. Azia 
celebrated for the bravery of its people, and 
the valley of Nejran, renowned for the beauty 
of its site. This fertile region, lying betweer 
inaccessible mountains, is watered by nuraer 
ous streams, and is celebrated for the culture 
of dates and raisins, that obtain a ready sale 
all through Yemen. The aspect of this region 
is beautiful, the mountain to the very top be 
ing covered with luxuriant vegetation, and 
the valleys between offering the picture of a 
continuous gardm. The principal town is 
Hamdan, about thirty days’ journey from 
Meccah. Of these subdivisions of Yemen 
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ihatof Sana is the most southerly, stretching 
even to the Arabian Sea, where it touches 
Aden, Yemen, many centuries before the 
time of Moses, was for a long period the 
paradise of Arabia, and laid the founda- 
tion of that mighty and civilized empire 
which like the glory of the Fayoom, disappear- 
ed fronf off the face of the earth when the 
dams were broken through. The ^Pharaohs 
had established Egyptian colonies in the 
country for many centuries, but the reports of 
travellers during the past 70 years, show 
that 0 . few thousand years of neglect and 
devastation have brought the country into 
its present state of desolation. There is no 
want of either brooks or springs or cultivable 
soil, but the former are wasted in morasses or 
lost in the sand, and the soil is washed away 
by the violence of the torrents. Southern 
Oman is but thinly peopled, for the whole 
number, including women and children, does 
not exceed fifty thousand ; but the northern 
districts are far more populous and prosper- 
ous. Yemen was invaded by the Persians in 
A. D. 600. 

The tract of country called Balad Aden 
commences at Bab-el-Man3eb, and runs easter- 
ly along the coast a distance of 1 32 miles. 
This district is for the most part level, and 
inhabited by native Arab tribes. At about 90 
miles from the western extremity, on a rocky 
promontory, stands the town of Aden. On the 
same or nearly the same site, there stood in 
ancient times a city, well-known to the Greeks 
as the depot of the trade carried on between 
India and Egypt. This city was destroyed by 
the Romans in the first century of the 
Christian era, a deed of destruction said to 
have been prompted by the desire of keepiz^ 
the Indian trade exclusively in Roman hands. 
As to ruin is easier than to re-edify, we hear 
little again of Aden until the eleventh ceutury, 
when we find it again enjoying all the advan- 
tages which its positijp^ affords. Its commodi- 
om harbours were frequented by ships, and the 
stream of commerce again flowed through the 
land. During a period of several hundred years 
Aden enjoyed the supremacy amongst the 
ports of the’ coast, but the discovery of the 
passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, 
operated so injuriously on the Arabic city, that 
in a few years all traces of commercial pros- 
perity departed, and the Turks became masters 
of Aden. Those were the palmy days of Ofto- 
maii power, and the military genius of the 
new conquerors of Aden showed itself in the 
erection of fortifications which resisted in. the 
time of their strength, the attacks of some of 
the ablest European forces, and whose ruins 
long after excited the admiration of travellers. 
In 1839, Aden became a British 
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«iid iK> rapid were the adranoee in prosperity 
that the population, which in 1839 amounted 
nnly (o 1,000, had, in 1842, risen to nearly 
twenty thousand, indicative of the readiness 
with which many of the Oriental races can 
settle down to peaceful avocations, so soon as 
they can >find for their protection a stable govern- 
ment, though, even yet, the necessity is obvious 
of placing .the residents there out of ths 
power of hostile or mercenary predatory tribes, 
who, under the influence of malice or avarice, 
may at any time cut off the necessary supplies. 
Aden is the principal coal station for steam- 
ers navigating the Red Sea, and has a good 
harbour. The little island of Sirah lying on 
the east side of the town, forms a bay opposite 
Aden, and from this point, the peninsula ex- 
tends three miles westward, forming a com- 
modious and safe harbour. Many persons have 
found a resemblance between Aden and Gi- 
•braltar, a likeness dependent in a great inea- 
aure on the rocky peninaul^ which, rising to a 
height of 1,700 feet, terminates in two points. 
The similarity is fully established in the scarci- 
ty of good water that prevails in both places. 
The great monarch, SuHman the Magnificent, 
constructed an aqueduct at Aden, whicli com- 
linenced at a distance of eight miles from the 
town. The restoration of this aqueduct would, 
it is thought, supply the want so often felt at 
Aden. 

There are two caravan routes leading from 
Aden into the interior. Each pursues a dif- 
ferent course for some distance, but both 
diverge considerably to arrive at the town of 
Lahaj, the capital of the Abdali Arabs. It 
is a dirty town, containing about 5,000 in- 
habitants, amongst whom are many Jews. In 
the south-west, the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 
separate Arabia from Africa. These straits 
are between twenty and thirty miles inbreadUi, 
and are celebrated amo^st ancient writers 
for the ^dangers encounTC|:ed by^navigatprs 
who ventured within ^^se gates of tears, 'v 

Perim island lies about three miles distlht 
from the Asiatic coast, thus dividing the waters 
of the strait into two channels, i that on the 
Asiatic side being narrower but deeper, and 
also free from the impediments offered by small 
islands, which arc rather numerous on the 
African side. The entrance of a sea, traversed 
only by English ships, can be of importance 
to none but the nation to which these ships 
belong ; any interference with the position the 
British have taken, under each circumstances, 
must be regarded by them with a jealous eye. 

Hadramaut, like Yemen, exhibits great 
diversitie's of soil and surface* Some parts 
it are dry and desert ; but thehills are extreme- 
ly fertile and are intersected by well-watered 
vales. 


Yemen means safety, felicity j the term Al- 
Yemen, the district of safety, is therefore cor-i 
rectly translated in the words Arabia Felix. 
The inhabitants of this province are divi- 
ded like those of Yemen, into Arabs settled 
in towns, wandering Bedouins, and Kabail 
or Highlanders. — WeUsted's Trdveht Play- 
fairs Aden, NiebnWs Travels, v. ii. p. 105. 
Colbur n's United Service Magazine and Naval 
and Military Journal No, CCCLIV. May, 
1858. See Himyarite, Je^an, Joktan, Khadim, 
Kisljr, Lohaia, Lokinaii, Niebuhr, Saba, Samar- 
cand, Sanaa, Yaffa. 

YEENGA, Bcjrsc. A very abundant but 
small timber tree found at Moulmeiii and 
scattered over the Tenasserim provinces. Its 
maximum girth is 2 ciilnts and maximum 
length 15 feet, and it sinks in water when 
seasoned. It is a very pretty white wood for 
furniture, and is used by the Burmese for 
helves and for mamoties, and though not so 
strong as cbisel-handle-tree, it possesses simi- 
lar properties, thongli in an inferior degree. 
It sells at Rs. 45 per 50 feet by I foot square. 

YEM-MA-NI Burm. This tree is very 
abundant. The Karens say it bears a yellow 
flower and a small plum which is a favourite 
food with the barking deer. It is found on 
the hills of Tenasserim, inland near the banks 
of the Gyne and Attaran rivers, and at tl»e 
back o( the mountains near Moulmein. Its 
maximum girth is 4 cubits and maximum 
length 20 to 30 feet. It furnishes a remarka- 
bly light white timber resembling inootchee 
wood, which, when seasoned, floats in water. 
It is a slightly scented wood, free from cracks, 
and the lightest of Captain Dance's collection, 
who mentions that it is quite free from acid 
or from a tendency to rot. It is very durable. 
The Burmese often make canoes of it and use 
it for boats, and it is employed by the king of 
Ava for his carved furniture. Captain Dance 
says it is excellent for fuzes. — Dr, Mason's 
Tenasserim, iUrptnin Dance, ^ 

YEMMUKALLU. Tkl. Bones. 

YEN, or Yein, a tolerably civilized tribe 
mixed with the Shan, east of Ava. 

YE NAN-GYOUNG. See Petroleum. 

YENDIKE. Burm, Dalbergia latifolia, W* 
and A., Roxb* Three species of Dalbergia, 
nearly allied to sissoo, so valuable for gun car- 
riages, are very common in the southern pro- 
vinces of Pegu, namely, Dalbergia robusta, D. 
frondosa, and a third undescribed species com- 
mon at Yendike, the name of the place being 
derived from that of the tree. These trees 
attain a girth of four feet and upwards, and 
are taller and straighter than the sissoo.*-* 
Dr, ^UdCltlland, p, 10, - 

YENAI. Tam. See Oil. 

YENEDI. See India, YanadL 
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TE^^EISY, and Selenga^ names of rifers of 
Siberia. 

YENESEAN. See India, 

YENGAN KHYEN, also Yengan Khjo. 
Burm. Zalacca edulis. 

YENGAR. See Afghan, Kabul. 

YENG^BYWOM. Burm. A useful wood, 
employed iu Amherst for bouse posts, equal 
to jarooL — CaU Ex. 1861. 

YENGHIJEB. See Khalis. 

YKNG-TAIB, Burm. In Amherst, a strong 
wood useful for posts and common carpen- 
try. — Cat, Ex, 1861. 

YENI. Tel. Elephant. 

YEN-KAO-CHING. See Kabul. 

YEN KHAT. Burm* Gardenia coronaria, 
Buck, 

YENG-LAING. See Karen. 

YENNA. Maleal. Oil, either vegetable or 
anhnal. 

YENNAI. Tam. Oil. 

YEJ^APA NALIKA. Tkl. Hart^a ear. 

YENNAPUTA NALIKEH JEMMUDU. 
Tel. Harps ear. 

YENNA-PUTU-NAHKEL. Tel. Gacalia 
kleiiiia, Wight 

YEN'SEIK, acivilized race who inhabit the 
Shan states east of Ava. 

YENUGA. Teh Elephant. 

YENUGA KALAMANDA. Tkl. Agave 
Americana, Linn. 

YENUGATOKA VENTllUKALU. Tkl. 
hair of elephant’s tail. 

YENUGU PALLERU. Tam. Pedalium 
murex, Roxh, 

YEN-WANG. The Chinese Pluto. 

YEN-YAI MYOUK-MYEE.Bukm. Ehre- 
tia, sp. 

YEN- YANG, a Chinese emperor who began 
to reign li. C. 781. Confucius lived under 
successors of liis dynasty, and recorded the 
observations of the solar eclipses from B. C. 
720 to 481. 

YEPACHETTU. Tel. Azadirachta In- 
dica, Ad, Jim. ] W, and A, 

YEPI, also Vriksha, Can. See Venga 
maram. 

YEPI. Tkl. This name is applied in the 
Madras territories to two species of Baiihiuia, 
B. diphylla and B. Vahlii. B. diphylla and B. 
Vahlii have a coarse brown bark, of which 
the natives form a temporary rope for securing 
thatch, matting or fences. The barks of several 
of the Bauhinia are used for similar pur- i 
poses ; the Ara nar is the bark of the B. 
parviflora, of which the matches for guns are 
made, the B. racemosa “ malfhum,'’ “maljum,” 
or << maloo” grow An the hot valleys of the 
Himalaya, in tlii^forests of the Sewalik^ills, 
from the doons of the North West to Assam. 
It is a magnificent climber, and its product is 
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kaowii as Fatosa” or bawal*' fibre. B. 
scandens grows not uncommoB about 0osr* 
hatti and common in Silhet : its fibre is 
equal in strength to that of sutiu heiniv 
is made into cordage and cloth. — Moph^ 

YERA GOGU. Tel* Hibiscus sabdariffiii 

YE RAVER, predial slaves of the present 
proprietors of Coorg : tempted by the waget 
offered by the coffee-planters, they have lefus^ 
ed to work for their masters'. The peasant 
masters on one occasion came down iu force upon 
one of the coffee estates where a party of Yera* 
ver were working, and carried them off. Tha 
same state of things existed in Sonthalistan^ 
where the bondsmen— the nexi or addicti of tha 
Romans — were called “ Kumea.” The railroad 
offered them work and wages, and Mr. Yule^ 
the Commissioner, at once refused to giva 
decrees on the debt-bonds which their masters 
filed in court* He went further and abolish- 
;*ed all imprisonment for debt. The origin of 
this predial slavery is probably- the same. If 
the Yeraver arS^ bond-debtors, the Coorg will 
produce the bonds and the judge may decide 
as to their legality. Otherwise they are free 
men. Yerawar are also a migratory race iu 
Coorg, of middle size, with coarse features, 
black and straight hair ; they are labourers 
and are believed to have come from Malabar. 
Their language is said to resemble Malsysr 
lam ; they worship demons ana have na priests. 
— Friend of India, December 9. 

YERCAUD, a settlement on the southern 
part of the Shevaroy bills, in Mootoonaad. 

YERCUM. Tam:. Yerika, Maleal. Calo- 
tropis gigaiitea, Brown * 

YEREEM. See Neibuhr. 

YERIKA. Maleal. Calotropis gigantea. 
Brown, 

YERKAL VADU. Tam. 

Biisket makers, Eno. Yerakedi, Tlti. 

Yerkullo var, ']^L, Yerukelloo, ,, 

Eri Kuvadu, Kurshi watiloo, „ 

'' In communities t|iey style themselves 
Yerkal,’ and they give the same appellation to 
the language in which they hold communi- 
cation witli each other. Some of them seem to 
have been converted to the brabminicai faith, 
nd are now of the vaishnava sect. With the 
exception of the cow, almost all animals are 
used by them as food. Their dead are burned- 
The Eruku, also called Yerkal, Yerkalvadu, 
Kurshi-wanlu,Yera-kedi, Yera-kellu, and Kru- 
kulu vadu, in the Catiarese part of the penin- 
sula of India, occupy themselves ostensibly 
as basket-makers, and in fortune telling* But 
they are notoriously predatory, and steal girls 
whom they devote to prostitution. ' They are 
found in mat huts on the outskiHsof most 
towns. The Yerkala of the Nellore District are 
migratory mat and basket-makers, using the 
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Bltdrib and leaflets of the date palm. They 
adeo make woodeu combs^ work as labourers^ | 
and a few have settled and engaged in culti- 
vation. They rear pigs^ poultry, donkeys and 
dogs, and oat the flesh of most animals. They 
are usually of a dark brown colour, the men 
are of spare and light make, but hardy, with 
low fore-heads and eyes, short nose. They 
wear only a strip of cloth, and they tie their 
hair in a knot above their brow. They admit 
polygamy, do not remarry their widows. 

Amongst the Yerkala of Southern India, a 
custom prevails by which the first two daughters 
of a family may be claimed by the maternal 
uncle as wives for his sons. The value of a 
wife is fixed at twenty pagodas. The rnater 
nal uncle's right to the first two daughters is 
valued at eight out of twenty pagodas, and is 
carried out thus, if he urge his preferential 
claim, and marries liia own sons to his nieces, 
he pays for each only twelve pagodas, and 
similarly, if he from not having sons, or any 
other cause, forego his claini,1ie receives eight 
pagodas of the twenty paid to the girl’s parents 
by anybody else who may marry them. 

Dr. French says there is a rude uncivilized 
race in the Kistnah district who are bird catchers. 
They have no feast or music at their marri- 
ages, but the bridegrooms pay a fine or price 
of Ks. 202 to the bride’s parents. The men 
have only a loin cloth. They are .said to eat 
the cat, murigoose, squirrel, rat, parrot and 
minah. They snare birds, rear pigs and 
donkeys, and live by making baskets and mats 
from the palm leaves. The women are sooth- 
sayers, They seeifl to be the Korava race. 
Professor Wilson mentions the Koracharu 
as a hill and forest tribe in the Carnatic, 
who make bamboo mats and baskets, and 
carry betel nut from market to market. A 
Korawa race also inhabit the Hakhal hills and 
near the Godavery. — SImtIIj Eihn. 

Soc. MS. vol, vii. p. 187. ..Balfour in Mad- 
ras Jour. Lit. iSs Scienfii^ voL 18 p. 4. Lab- 
hack, Orig. of Civil, p. 103. 

, * YERO. Hind. Pinus excelsa. 

YERRA. Tel. red. 

YERRA AVESI. Tam. Red var. of Coro- 
nilla grandiflora. 

YERRA CHIKUDI KAIA. Tel. Lab- 
lab vulgaris. 

YERRA CHITTPvA-MULUM.Tel. Plum- 
bago rosea. 

YERRA GAD A, ajso Yerra-chava-karra 
Tel. lit. Red root wood, Rose wood. Dios 
pyroa montana, Eoxh. also Couocarpus acu 
minata. 

YERRA 60QU. Tel. Roselle. Hibiscus 
sabdariffa, Linn. 

YERRA GOLLA. See India. 
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YERRA JONNALU. Tkl. Sorghum vul- 

gare. 

YERRA KALABANDA. Tel. var. of Aloe 
Indies, Hoyk. 

YERKA KALUWA. Tel. Nymphsea ru- 
bra, lioxb. 

YEUBA KONDALU, or Yerra-kundalu, 
Tel. CHjanus Indicus, Spreng. 

YERRA, or Tela Tumbatan. Tel. Cana- 
valia gladiata, D.G. 

YEKHAPOLIKI. Tel. A hardUhwood 
of the Nalla-iiiallai, of a red colour and very 
I useful. — Mr. Latham* See Polki. 

YERRA-PUUU-GUDU. Tel. Pbyllan- 
tbus vitis idica. 

YERRA PALLEllU. Tam. Tribulua la- 
nuirinosus, Linn. 

YERRA SENAGALU. Tel. var. of Ceja- 
nus Indicus, Spreng. 

YERRA SINDURAM. Tel. Red lead. 

YERRA SISSOO. Tkl. Dalbergia sissoo, 
Roxb. 

YERRA TAMARA. Tkl. Nelumbium 
specuKsuiii, Willd. the red lotus. 

YEllUA TOTA-KAMA KURA. Tel. 
Amaruntus atropurpureus, Roxb. The var. 
rubra ? 

YERRA TOTA KURA. Tel. Ainarantus 
oleraceus, Linn. 

YERRA USAUIKA. Tel. Phyllauthus 
urinaria. 

YERRA WANROO. (red-men) predial 
slaves in Coorg. 

YERRELAR. A forest race inhabiting the 
slopes of the Neilglierry Hills. See Erular, 
India, Irular, Korurnbar. 

YEllRIMAI NAKU. Tam. Hart’s ear. 

YERUL. Can. Inga xylocarpa. 

YESAPUGUL VERI. Tam. Spogel seeds. 
Piantago ispngula. 

YESDEJIRD. See Saurashtra, Yezdijird. 

YESHAB. Hind. See Yashab. 

YESHAM. Hind. Jade. See Sang, Yas- 
ham. 

YESTIMADHUKA. Sans. Glycyrrhiza 
;lMbra, Linn. 

YETBAING. See India. 

YE-THA-BYAY. This Amherst wood is 
used for house posts and boat building ; it is 
a strong wood, suited for door-frames and 
common carpentry. 

YETTI. Strychrjos riux-voinica. 

YETTI KOTTE MARAM,orYetti maram. 
’J’am. the tree of Str^/chnos nux vomica. 
Yetti Kuttai. Tam. its seed. 

YEUTCHI, Yuchi, or White Hun, are 
considered by Professor Lassen to be the same 
as thiLTochari or Turk, buyProfessor Wilson 
consiaers the Yeutchi to be^entical with the 
Getae. See Getae, Sacea, Yu-ti. 

YEUTLAND, or Jutland; the name given 
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to the whole Cimbric Chersonese.— Piw- 
htrton on the Goths, See Goatees Yutu. 
YEVA. Sans. Tel. Yavy. 

YEVU and Baikuri, Can. are fish traps 
adapted to falls. The yevii is a platform 
made of bamboo^ somewhat bellied, so as to 
lead ladder wise from the top to the bottom 
of a waterfall at an angle of 45.'^ Thekunjal, 
another trap, is a rude sj)rt of kuri. 

YEW. At Choongtam, in 8ikkim_, the 
yew appears at 7000 feet, whilst, on the 
outer ranges, as on Tonglo, it is only 
found at 9,500 to 10,000 feet ; and wliereas 
on Tonglo it forms an immense tall tree with 
long sparse branches and slender drooping 
twigs^ growing amongst gigantic magnolias 
and oaks, at Cboongtam it is small and rigid, 
and much resembling in apj)earance the Eng- 
lish churchyard yew. At 8,000 feet, the 
Abies Brunoniaiia is found, a tree quite un- 
known further south. But neither the larch 
nor the Abies Smithiana (Klnitrow) accom- 
panied it. The yew, it is said, spreads east 
from Kashmir to the Assam Himalaya and 
the Khasia mountains ; and the Japan, Philip- 
pine Islands, Mexican, and other N and S. Ameri- 
can yews belong to the same widely diffused 
genus. Ill the Khasia (its most southern dis- 
trict) it is found as low as 5,000 feet above 
the sea level. Taxu^ baccata, Ziwn., grows 
in the Mehra forest, near Abbottabad, Hazara. 
See Japan. 

YEYLAKULU. Tkl. Cardamom. 

YEZAIEMAN. The most abundant supply 
and the best coal comes fn)m Kiusiu. It is 
not known how much there is in Nippow, 
but there is none in Sikofk. — American 
Expedition to Japan^ p. 397. 

YEZD, is on an oasis in the great Per- 
sian desert, mentioned by Barbaro as a most 
industrious place, flourisliiug by its silk and 
cotton manufactures, and supplying with these 
a large part of Asia. These manufactures 
still coiitmue. Many important caravan routes 
converge at Yezd, whilst the desert lias given 
it security, and'^thus it has become a con- 
siderable mart. , Yezd is regarded as holy by 
the mahomedans, a sanctity perhaps borrowed 
from the fire-worshippers, who still linger 
here in degradation , and scanty numbers. 
The' district of Yezd, if included within the 
limits of Khorasan, occupies the south-west 
corner of that province, being encompassed 
on all sides by salt desert, which separates it 
from Kerman and Fars upon the south, and 
from Ispahan of Irak upon the west. The 
town of Yezd is built on a large sandy plain, 
encompassed ( ^ most sides by hill^ It is 
very large popidous, situated on the 
edge of a sandy desert, produces little 
of itself, but with infinite labour, a tract 
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of gardens and ofchards has been cultivated 
near the base pf the hills, where Very fine 
apricots and melons are *grown — 

Journey into Khorasan, p, 21. Pottinger*s 
Travels, Heloochistan & Sind pA2l. JiamunOf 
ii. 106; Ritter, viii. 265, 270 ; J, R* A. 8*, 
viii. 349 in Yule Cathay L p, 52, 

YEZDbMlBD III., the lust of the Persian 
kings, who was defeated by Abdullah, son 
of the khalif Oman. Yezdejird was returning 
from KlioraHaii, and for the lust time put him- 
self at tiie head of his subjects. Yezdejird 
was the forty-fifth king in descent of the 
race of Kaimur, with whom ended that 
Persian monarchy. The khalif Omar in- 
vaded Persia, and in a fierce and well con* 
tested battle at the village of Nahavaud, 
about fifty miles from the ancient city of Eo* 
batana, the fate of the empire was decided, the 
Persian army numbering 15,000 men, being 
defeated with great slaughter. Yezdejird 
abandoned iiis kingdom as lost, and after 
wandering in disguise for a period of ten years, 
was treiicheroUsly slain in A. D. 651 by a 
niiller to whom his secret had been confided. 
This event terminated the Sassanian dynasty, 
and the monarchy founded by Kai Kbusru, 
the Cyrus the Great c*f the Greeks. The era of 
Yezdejird HI., or thePersian era, began on the 
16th June A. D. 632. The yea^ consisted of 365 
days only, and therefore its commencement, like 
that of the old Egyptian and Armenian year, anti- 
cipated the Julian year by one day in every four 
years. This difference amounted to nearly 112 
days in the year 1075, when it was reformed by 
Jelal-ud din, who ordered that in future tlie 
Persian ye.ir should receive an additional day, 
whenever it should appear necessary to post- 
pone the coinraenceinent of the following year, 
that it might occur on the day of the sun’s 
passing the same degree of the ecliptic. 

In 638, Yezdejird ill, when hard pressed in 
the uttermost cij^rners of his dominions by the 
Saracens, bad sent an envoy to seek help from 
the great and powerful Taitsung, emperor of 
China. The Persian prince, obliged to retire 
into Turkestan, met in Sogdiana his messen- 
ger returning withTaitsung’s refusal of assist- 
ance. This embassy is mentioned both by 
Chinese and Arabian historians ; by the for- 
mer the unfortunate king is styled Yissesse. 
— Prinsep's A ntiquilies by Thomas, Yule Con 
ihay /. p, Ixxxv. See Sassaniani Isakhr, Pap- 
pati, Persian Kiugs> Jlstakhr. 

YEZID, son of Moawiah, who opposed Ali. 

YEZIDI. A mahomedan sect of Kurdsi 
who are said to worship the devil. Burton 
styles the Yezidi, Shaitan purust, or devil 
worshippers, and states that they term Satan 
Malak Taos, the Peacock king. The Yezidi 
nearest represent the old creed of this part of 
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JUia as it stood before the4iiri^roti 6lf either Layard, and the Jabal Sinjar, a solitary moua- 
ebrlstianity or mahomedaiiist^; It appa- tain rising in the centre of the Mesopotamiaa 
reutly older than both. /Kinpeir saya there desert to the north* of Mosul. Below the 
are a great number of the Yezid in the cluster of buildings assigned to the people of 
neighbourhood of Mosul, who worship or rather Semil is a small white spire, springing from a 
deprecate the devil ; for they have an idea low edifice, neatly constructed, and, like all the 
that the power which he possesses over man- sacred edifices of the Yezidi, kept as pure as 
kind is unlimited. They even dislike to hear repeated coats of whitewash can make it. It is 
the name of the evil spirit mentioned in their called the sanctuary of Sheikh Shams, or the 
presence. They are the descendants of those Son, and is so built that the first rays of that 
. Arabs who followed the banners of Yezid, son luminary sliould as frequently tis possible fall 
of Moawiab, and fought against Hussein it; upon it. Near the door is carved on a slab 
tbo battle of Karbela ; and Sheikh Adi, the an invocation to JSheikh Shams ; and one or 
founder of the sect, is interred near Mosul, two votive tablets, raised by the father of 
They adore one Supreme Being as the creator Hussein Bey, and other chiefs of the Yezidi, 
and benefactor of the human race, drink wine are built in the walls. The interior, which is 
and other strong liquors, and circumcise Jik( a very holy place, is lighted up by a few small 
the mahomedaus. The Turks have an asto lamps. At sunset, as Mr. Layard sat in the q\- 
nishing aversion for these people, and the cove in front of the entrance, a herdsman led 
hatred is mutual. Latham describing them into a pen, attached to the building, a drove of 
says the Yezid is a Kurd, with a Kurd white oxen. He asked a Cawal, who was near, 
physiognomy, spare frame, dark skin, pronii- to whom the beasts belonged. They are 
uent nose, projecting brow, retreating fore- dedicated,’' ho said, “ to Sheikh Shams, and 
head, black hair ; except that some of them are never slain except on great festivals, when 
are shorter and more squarely-built than others, their flesh is distributed amongst the poor.” 
and some square, rather oval in face. The The dedication of the bull to the sun, so genoral- 
Sinjar moiintaiua are their chief occupancy, ly recognised in the religious systems of the 
The Yezidi tomb is a fluted cone on square ancients, probably originated in Assyria, 
base, and it is sufficiently generaland charac- and the Yezidi may have unconsciously pre- 
teristic to denoj^ a Yezid village. . .served a myth of their ancestors. So far from 
The Yezidi have a tradition that they Sheik- Adi being the scene of the orgies attri- 
originally came from Busrah, and from the boted to the Yezidi, the whole valley is held 
country watered by the lower part of the sacred, and no acts, such as the Jewish law 
Euphrates ; and that, after their emigration, has declared to be impure, are permitted with- 
they first settled in Syria, and sub.sequently in the sacred preciiicts^ No other than the 
took possession of the Sinjar hill, and the high priest and the chiefs of the sect are buri- 
distriots they now inhabit in Kurdistan, ed near the tomb. Many pilgrims take off 
There is in them a strange mixture of Sabue- their shoes on appioaching it, and go barefoot- 
anism, Christianity, and Mohamedanism, with ed as long as they remain in its vicinity. The 
a tincture of the doctrines of the Gnostics Yezidi recognise one Supreme Being, but so 
and Maniohmns. Sabseanism, however, ap- far as Layard could learn, they do not offer up 
pears to be the prevailing feature j and it is anydireetprayer orsacrifice to him, When they 
nat improbable that the sect may be a relic of speak of the devil, they do so with reverence, 
the ancient Chaldees ; a no less remarkable sect as Malik Taos, King Peacock, or Malik-ul- 
the Sabeans, or Mendai (the Christians of St. Kout, the mighty angel. wSheikli Nasr dis- 
John, as they are commonly called; still inhabit tinctly admitted that tbeyipossess a bronze 
thebanks'Of the Euphrates and the districts or copper figure of a bird, which, however, he 
of ancient Susiana. The Yezidi are known was careful in explaining wds only looked 
amongst themselves by the name of the dis- upon as a symbol, and not as an idol. They 
trict, or tribe, to which they respectively believe Satan to be the chief of the angelic 
belong. Those who inhabit the country near host, now suffering punishment for his rebel* 
the foot of the Kurdish hills, are called lion against the divine will ; but still all power- 
Basni or Daseni, most probably from the an- ful. They frequently pass their hands through 
cient name of a province. Tribes of Yezidi the flame, kiss them, and rub them over their 
are found in the north of Syria, in Northern ight eyebrow, or sometimes over the whole 
Kurdistan, in Bohtan, Sheikhan, and Mies- ;ace. — Layard, Hineveh voL i. p. 275, 288-9, 
souri. In the phdns, their principal settle^ 293, 297, 300, 305, 306. Richard R: Burton'i 
ments are in the Tillages of Baazani, Baasheik- 403. Colonel MaciimcM Kinneir' $ 

ha, and Semil. The Yezidi were some yeais Geogrlfkicai Memoir p, 2|||63. ,Laihamj 
ego a Yeiy powerful tribe. Their principal JUfationaliiiee of Europe vol/^p. 37-138. 
stroagMds were the district visited by ]Mr. YEZO. The Aino are the aboriginal races 
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of Yezo, but their severe treatment by the Ja- 
panese has led them to other countries. They 
occupy the southern part of the island 
'Seghalieu, which is in pOHsession of the Japa- 
nese. The Aino are of short stature with broad 
faces of the Mongol type. They are a timid 
race ; their limbs are hairy, they have bushy 
beards and long tangled hair, large heads and 
clumsy figures, the expression of their face is 
that of good nature combined with stupidity. 
According to M. Rosney their language is 
dissimilar to Japanese, and that spoken in the 
Kuriles and in the island of Yesso, are also 
different from Japanese. — Adam& p. 240. 

YI-DAISE. See India. 

YIH-CHAN. See Jews. 

YIH-KING. An ancient Chinese book. 
The annotation of Confucius to the ancient 
work Yih-King, states that Fuh-he got the 
idea of his diagrams from a figure on the 
back of a “ dragon horse” that issued from a 
river. The same annotation states that, be- 
fore Fuh-he invented tho Eight Diagrams, he 
observed the configurations and appearances 
ill the heavens and the earth, and the marks 
on birds and beasts ; also that he derived 
information from his own person and from 
things around him. Tliese terse passages of 
an ancient author are, when taken literally, 
apt to give a ridiculous air to the “ Eight 
Diagrams.^* But a little examination shows 
the meaning to be that Fuli-ho constructed 
the Eight Diagrams only after a careful and 
extensive survey of nature and its varied 
phenomena, as exhibited in the departments 
which we call astronomy, meteorology, physi- 
cal geography, and natural history, and after 
reflection on his own nature, physical and 
mental, and on the nature of men generally as 
nfanifested in the events of the social life 
around him. The Eight Diagrams farmed in 
fact, an illustrative figure intended to eluci- 
date Fuh-he’s theory of the universe, a theory 
adopted after careful reflection on all animate 
and inanimate nature within his ken. They 
are in so far undoubtedly the foundation of 
Chinese philosophy, but it must not be as- 
sumed that learned . Chinese conceive any 
occult power to lie in them. Much in the 
same way we might say that the Literary 
Prince, having been imprisoned (while he was 
still a vassal of the dynasty be overthrew) by 
his jealous suzerain, during the years B. 0. 
1144, 1143, 1142, made in the seclusion a 
different arrangement of the Eight Diagrams; 
hnd he, with one of his sons, Chow kung, 
who labored after the establishment of the 
family in.tlie jgyereignty, gave per^ency 
to thek join^« of the natiHlphi- 

loBophy by atfflbing a few words of ejqplica- 
tioQ to each of the sixty-four doubled diagrams. 
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Fuh-he'j dia^ixis, as re-arrauged, togethet 
with th)9 short explications of the first monarch 
of the Chow dynasty and his son, form the 
basis or text of the^first of the Chinese Sacred 
Books, the Yih-king. A fter an interval of six 
centuries Confucius seems to have used the 
Yih-king in framing his own philosophical 
views. 

YIMMA. Bdrm. Chickrassia tabularis, A 4 
, YIN. Chin. Silver. See Yang. 

YING-BAU, a tribe supposed to belong to 
the Red-Karen, whose dress and language 
they uSo : tlrey dwell about 100 miles north 
of Tounghoo, north of the Red Karen. 

YIN-BYA. Burm. Ancistrolobus mollis. 

YINDIKE. Borm. ? Dalbergia species. 

YIJJ-GAT. Burm. Gardenia coronaria, 
Bach. 

YING SUH. Chin. Poppy seed. 

YIN-YO. A tree of Moulmein, A strong 
wood, good for building purposes. — Gal. Cat, 
Ex. 1862. 

YIR. Hind. Salix, Sp. 

YIRA. Hind. Typba angustifolia. 

YIUU. Hind. Quercus ilex. 

YLIMA POHURA. See Ruby mines. 

YOA OF KANGRA, Hordeum hexssti- 
choii, Linn. Roxb. ^ 

YOGA, in hindu astronomy, the leading 
or principal star of a lunar mansion, the 
position of wliicli is given in the hindu astro- 
nomical tables. There are 28 yoga stars 
(including Abhijit) iii the lunar zodiac : but 
with the exception of 16 or 17 of these (on 
the identity of wliicli there can be little 
doubt), it is very uncertain to which of 
the stars in the* European catalogues the 
remainder correspond. Harshana (which no 
doubt is the same as our Spica Virginia) seems 
to be the yoga, which drew most the attention . 
of the ancfent hindu astronomers ; pi'obably 
on account of its convenient magnitude, and 
decimation ; which at the beginning of the 9th 
century was 9^ 38'. 1 3^ S. To tliis star they 
referred the beginning of the 7th month of 
their solar sidereal year, from which they con- 
cluded its beginning ; and there is every rea- 
son to suppose that it was on the result of 
observations of Harshana that they establish- 
ed their Cranti-Pata-Gati, or precessional V 9 h 
nation ; a surmise which, if correct, offers a 
singular concurrence of circumstances, for it 
was by observations of the same star that 
Hipparchus first discovered (in the 2nd cen* 
tury before Christ) the motion of tha fixed 
stars from west to east. 

yoga, hindus in their cosmogony divide 
the age of the world into four yoga, the &tya 
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^ 1 ,728,000 years, tUe Ti^etii 
yoga, to 1,296,000 yearf 7 the Dwapur yoga, 
to 8,64,000 ) and the Kali yoga, in which we 
DOW live, and which they consider will last 
.432,000 years. According to Bunsen the 
four ages of Maou were four states with suc- 
cessive interregna, whicli the Aryan hiudii 
race really passed through. The fir.it age 
contains only general inytLical representations 
of divine progenit<»ra : the second period com- 
mences B. C, 2400 (2300) prior to the old 
settlement in the Panjab, on the Sataswati, 
ending B.C. 1900(1800). The comnieiicement 
of the third period was B.C. 1606 (1486) 
corresponding to the first year of the Kuru 
and may have lasted 500 years, or down to B. 
C. 1107 (987). And he estimates tlie begin- 
ning of the Aryan settlemlent in the Saraswati 
district as not later than B. C. 2600 or 2500. 

yOGA. Ah.stract devotion. One of the 
schools of hindoo phih»sophy teaching the 
eternity of matter and spirit as well as <»f god, 
and the obtaining of final liberation from life 
by ascetic practices. The Yoga is the third 
degree in the Saiva ay.stenis, and is the prac- 
tice of abstraction of mind. — Bunsni. hi. 562. 
Hind. Th. vol- ii. p, 13. Warren^ Kala Sanka- 
lila. See Bhakti, Hindoo, Taiitra. 

YOGA-BIIOGA-VADL Sans, From yoga, 
abstraction, Choga, enjoyment, and vada, to 
utter. 

YOQACHARA. Sans, from Yog;i, and 
achara, practice. 

YOGA-NIDRA. Sans, from Yoga abstrac- 
tion, and nidra, sleep. 

YOG AS ASTRA. See Yugbyasa. 

yOGA-THEFT. Burm. A timber tree of 
Amherst : wood used for carved images, and 
the bark used as soap. — Cat* Ex, 1861. 

YOGESHWARA. Sans. From Yoga, and 
ishwara, a god. 

YOGHOURT. Kurd. A preparation of 
aour clotted cream or milk. — liicifs Residence 
in Koord, vot, i- p* 117, 235. 

YOGI, a follower of the Yoga philosophy : 
a practiaer of ascetic devotions ; one who, by 
the practice of the Yoga, has acquired super- 
natural powers. — WilsoTif Hind. Theat. vol. 
ii. p. 107. 

yOGINI* Sans. A female Yogi, 

yOGINI TANTRA. One of the books of 
the hindu Tantra. 

YOGU, a term so pronounced by theTelugu 
astronomers, but yoga, as spelt by the Carnatic 
sastri, is an astrological element, containifig 
the same number of accidents as there are 
yoga in the 27 regular mansions of the lunar 
zodiac ; bearing the same names, and arrang- 
ed in the same order, but having no sort of , 
astronomical reference to them. A yoga is 
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the time during which the sum of the motions 
of the sun and moon, amounts to one nacsha- 
tra, or 1 3® 20\'Ita mean duration is 59g.29t/. 
2 Ip. 75 Indian time (234. 47' 44 -24^ Euro- 
pean time) ; 17 of which are nearly equal to 
16 days : which occasions an equation some- 
what similar to that of the Cshaya tithi, — Cap- 
tain Edward W arren, Kala Sankalita. 

YOBTAN. See Arabs, Joq tan ; Yoqtan. 

YOIDYU, the professed, though not the 
exclusive, medical men amongst the Bengali 
people. They study the NidanS, Rahshita, 
Drivya-goona, and other medical sbastra. — 
Ward on the Hindoos, vol. iii. p. 95, 

YOJANA. Sans. An astronomical and 
geographical measure, deduced from the ratio 
of the diameter of the earth to the circum- 
ference of its equatorial circle. The dimen- 
sions of the yojana, like those of any other 
measure, originate in an arbitrary division of 
extent, for whicli the hindiis have chosen a 
finger or angula, as a standard to be found in 
nature. By that common measure they esti- 
mate not only distances, and the dimensions of 
the earth, but even the distance of the planets, 
their parallaxes, and (when referred to parti- 
cular points on the surface of the earth) the 
effects of their longitude and latitude as to 
time. The hindu mathematicians divide the 
diameter of the earth into 1,600 parts, whence 
they have this expression V 10 x 1600*== 50596 
yojana for the value of the equatorial circle. 
An angle of one minute of a degree is suppos- 
ed to be subtended by 15 yojana, at the 
mean distance of the moon ; so that dividing 
the earth’s semi-diameter (800 yojana) by 15, 
we have 53' 20" for the moon's mean horizon- 
tal parallax. It follows from this result that 
53' 20" of the moon's orbit will measure 15 
yojana, and that her whole orbit (360°) will 
measure 324,000 y<»jana. Hence 6059 (the 
circumfererme of a great circle of the terrestrial 
globe in yojana) is to 800 yojana (its semi- 
diameter) as 324000 (tliW' circumference of the 
moon’s orbit in yojana) is to 51235 yojana, 
her mean distance from the earth: from 
which it follows that this distance (according 
to the estimate of hindu astronomers) is about 
64 semi' diameters of the earth. As the moon 
is suppo.sed to complete 57753336000 side- 
real revolutions in a calpa,this number drawn 
into 324000, gives 18712080864000000 
yojana for her absolute motion during that 
time. It is a principle in hindu astronomy 
that the absolute motion of each planet in a 
day, or any other given time, is equal to the 
absolute motion of the moon, in the same time. 
Heim^fthe absolute moti^^fihe moon duf- 
ingf^pa be divided by^^H 
revolutions completed planet,* dur- 

ing that period, it will i^ve the cacstia, or 
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0ir^ai^fi9r«)iic« of iho planet’i orbit in yojana. tbe tpioOf m it wo|ro» of tbo pv^^f inoo iwit^ tb« 
<K>py^t degrees of latitude and longitude valley of tlie lrawadd:^ on the 
into yojana, they use tbe following propdr- the Sitang on the cuist ; and the aaveial minpt 
tiou, ** As 360** to tbe proposed number of valleys lying between tbe ofiMioots Jby yrhioli 
degrees ; so 5059 yojana, (the oircumference the chain is terminated on the souths |iiw the 
equatorial circle), to the number of valley of the Zamayee or Pegu rivert theiyalltj 
yojana sought.” Tbe hindiia subdivide the of Blaine or Line river, together with the in* 
yojana into a great number of parts, in tbe termediate valley of the Pholingee river Of 
following munner. The yojana -f- 4 crosa Paiw^ondonn creek, lying between the Hli^^e 
1 ,000 dhanuAh or danda 4 resta or cubits a^id Pegu riversr One of the most soutberii 
2 vitisti or spans *7* 2 pada or foot points of tbe Yomah lies between the Blaine 
breadths -f- 6 an^iula or finger breadths ~ 4 and Paizoondoun, of which the Pagoda hill at 
yara. Some make the crosa = 2,000 danda Rangoon may be considered the last elevation, 
or half 0 yojana, which agrees better with that marking the direction of’ tbe chain or line of 
in which the distances are UHiiulIy computed, local disturbance. The most elevated portion 
The yojana is regarded in Ceylon .as being of the Yoma chain appears to be that from 
equal to 16 English miles. — Hardy' $ Eastern whence these southern branches radiate, where*’ 
Monachism p. 443. Warren Kala Sankalita, the Oakkan and Thounzai Choungs derive 
YOKADA. Can. Calotropis gigantea, liJJr, their source, falling into the Hlaine river on 
YOKH. See Kuiiawer. the west, and the Zamayee and Phoungyee 

YOK8UN, in Sikkim, occupies a very rivers on the east and south. DV. McClel- 
warm sheltered flat and about it many tropi* land estimates this part of the chain at about 
cal genera occur, such as tall bamboos of two 2,000 feet above the sea> presenting steep and 
kinds, grasses allied to the sugar-cane, scarlet inaccessible declivities,. — Dr, JlicClelland, &- 
Erythrina, and various Araliaceje, amongst iection Records of Govemmeni of Indian Fo- 
which was one species whose pith was of so reign Department, No, IX, p, 6, 7. 
cilrlousa structure, that Dr. Hooker had no YONI. Sans. Tbe place or elements of birth, 
hesitation in considering the then unknown from Sanscrit root yu, to mix. In the physiolo- 
Chinese substance called rice-paper to belong gical religion or philosophy of the hindoo8,the 
to a closely allied plant. The Cliinese rice- iingam and the yoni represent organs of the 
paper had long been known to be cut from human body, and the symbols are to be seen 
cylinders of pith which had always a central in almost every street of every town of Bri- 
hollow chamber^ divided into> compartments by tish India. It may seem strange that a gues* 
septa or excessively in platea. The supposi- tion of mere physiology should have occasion* 
tion was soon after confirmed, by Sir William ed, not only a vehement religious contest, but 
Hooker receiving from China specimens of even a bloody war ; yet the fact appears to 
the rice-paper plant itself, which very closely be historically true, though the hindu writera 
resembles, in botanical characters as well as in have dressed it up, as usual, in a veil of extra- 
outward appearance of size and habit, the vagant allegories and mysteries which they con*- 
above Sikkim plant. The natives of Sikkim aider. as lawfully sacred. They repredent Nd- 
collect the leaves of many Amliaa as fodder rayana, moving (as his name impliesX oiv the 
for cattle, for which purpose they are of tlie waters, in the character of the first male,, and 
greatest service in a country where graas for the principle of all nature, which was wholly 
pasture is so scarce ; this is the more remark- surrounded in the beginning by tamas, *pr 
able since they belong to the n«atural family darkness, tbe chaos, or primordial night of 
of ivy, which is usually poisonous. The use the Greek mytbologists, and perhaps, the 
of this food however gives a peculiar taste to thnumaz, or thamas, of the ancient Egy|h 
the batter. In other parts of Sikkim, fig tians. The chaos is also called prahriti, or 
leaves are used for the same purpose, and crude nature ; and the male deity haa thd 
branches of bird-cherry, a plant also of a name of Purusba, from whom proceeded sagti 
poisonoua family, abounding in prussic acid or power, which, when it is ascribed to tbe 
and in the N. W. Himalaya,, the leaves of th earth, in contradistinction to the water, is 
willow, though containing much salicine, are called sbara sacti, or tbe power of CQQtaining, 
largely gathered as fodder for cattle; or concerning > but that power, in its first 

YIMABAJAB, See Bactria. state, was rather a tendency or aptitiide, asid 

YOM. Arab. A day. lay dormant, or inert, until it was exoiteii hiy 

YOMA, a range of mountains in Burmah the bija, or vivifying principle, of the :plasdc . 
supposed to.bdite Mmandrus of Ptolen^ Yo- Iswara. This power, or aptitude of nato^, 
ma means greijl^^ is represented under the symbol (^tbeyoi^i, 

mah > mottntain|H|nse;'the central chain oi^ur* or bhaga, while the animating principle 
mah: proper, are. extended into Pegu andiorm pressed by the linga. ; Both are united to 
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power of BrAhm« ^ Tbe yotti has 
MIK’ ^lled the iked df|^ahiitt— not identi- 
but nearly ) for ^Oiigb it is held in 
tSe yedanta, that the divine spirit penetrates 
br pervades all nature, and though the saoti 
he considered as an emanation from that spir- 
it, yet the emanation is never wholly detach- 
ed from Its source ; and the penetration is 
hever so perfect sis to become a total union 
or identity^ in one point of view, Brahma 
corresponds with the Uhronos^ or time, of the 
Greek mythflogists : Ibr through him genera- 
tions pass bU successively ; ages and periods 
are by him put in tuotion, terminated, and 
renewed while he dies and springs to birth 
hltemately ; his existence or energy, continu- 
ing a hundred of his years, during which he 
produces and devours all things of less longe- 
vity, yishnu represents water, or the humid 
principle ; and Siva or lawara, fire, which re- 
creates or destroys, as it is differently applied. 
Prit’hivj, or earth, and Rivi, or the sun, are 
severaHy trimurti, or forms of the three great 
powers, acting jointly and separately, but 
with different natures and energies ; and by 
their mutual action, excite and expand the 
rudiinents of material substances. The word 
mnrti, or form, is exactly synonymous With 
eidola, and, In a secondary sense, means an 
image, but in its primary acceptation, it de- 
notes any shape or appearance aesnmed by ti 
celestial being. Our vital souls are, accoid- 
ing to the Vedanta, no more than images, or 
eidola’’ of the Supreme Spirit ; and Homer 
places the idol of Heicuies in Elysium, with 
Other deceased heroes, though the god him- 
self was at the same time enjoying bliss in the 
heavenly mansions. Such a murti, say the 
hindus, can by no means uffect with any sen- 
sation, either pleasing or painful, the being 
from whom it emanated, though it may 
give pleasure or pain from collateral ema- 
nations from the same source. Hence they 
offer no sacrifices to the Supreme Ensence, 
of which are our souls or images, but adore 
him with silent meditation ; while they 
make frequent homa, or oblations, to fire, and 
perform acts of worship to the sun, the stars, 
the earth, and powers of nature, which they 
consider as murti, or images, the same in kind 
as'oiKselveS) but transcendently higher in de- 
gree. The moon is also a great object of tbeir 
adoratieU) for though they consider the sun 
and the earth aa Ih# two grand agents in 
the system of the onivqrae, yet they know 
their reeiprocal actioti lo greatly affected by 
the iufiuenee the binar orb, according to 
ibeir nspeets, and seem to have an 

Idea of ativftdtio^ the whole extent ef 

ndtuie, Tidi system was known to the anci- 
tut Blgyptiana ; lor, aooording to Diodorus 


(Book i.} their Vulcan, or elemeiital fire^ was 
the great and powerful deity whoite influenoe 
contributed chiefly towards liie ffeneration and 
perfection of natural bodies ; while theoeean, 
by. which they meant water in a collective 
sense, afforded the nutriment that was neces- 
sary, and the earth was the capacious recepta- 
cle in which this grand operation was perform- 
ed. Hence Orpheus described the earth as the 
universal mother ; and this is the true mean- 
ing of the Sanskrit ** anda-amba.” Such is 
the system of those hindus wha admit an 
equal "concurrence of the two principles ; but 
the declared followers of Vishnu profess very 
different opinions from those adopted by the 
votaries of Siva or Iswara. Each sect is also 
subdivided according to the degree of influence 
which some of them allow to be possessed by 
that principle, which, on the whole, thay de- 
preciate ; but the pure Vaisknava are, in truth, 
the same with the Yonija. This diversity of 
opinion seems to bavo occasioned the general 
war whici) is often mentioned in the Puranas, 
and was celebrated by the poets of the West as 
the basis of the Grecian mythology : here is 
meant that it was a war between the gods led 
by Jupiter, and the giants, or sons of the 
earth, or in other words, between the followers 
of Iswara and the Yonija, or men produced, 
as they asserted, by Prit’hivi, a power or form of 
Vishnu. In the mythical war above-mentioned 
between the Lingacita and Yonija : the former 
stood their ground pretty well at firsts but 
were in the end defeated, and shamefully 
routed in the battle through the potency of 
the sacred yoni. Mahadeva, enraged, was about 
to destroy them by the fire of his eye, but 
Parvati interposed, and, to appease him) made 
nse of the same artifice that Babo did to- put 
Ceres into good humour ; and showed him 
the prototype of the lotus. Mahadeva smiled 
and relented, on condition that the Yonija 
should instantly leave the country. Whether 
this legend allude to a real war between the 
worshippers of the linga and yoni, or be a 
mere physiological allegory, Mr. Wilford 
could not determine. Nonnus (Dionys. Book 
XXX. iv. V. 241) expressly declares that 
the war in question arose between , the 
partisans of Jupiter and those who ac- 
knowledge no other deities than water and 
earth. According to "both -Nonuus and 
thehindu mythologists, it began in India, 
whence it was spread over the whole glojbe ; 
and all mankind appear to have borne a part 
in it. These religious and physiological contests 
were disguised in Egypt and India under a 
veil ^be wildest allegories emblems- On 

thebHksoftheNile^ C^iria pieces ; 

and on those of the Qangei^We •Hmbs Jiis 
consorti Isi) or laat^were icatt6red.ovtr the 
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wolld/gWIiig namei tp tbp pkoes when they 
ieil, and wheM they* are 8^ aupefstitioiuly 
.worshipped. In the Sanskrit boo|r entitled 
HahaKala Sanhita, we found the Grecian story 
concerning the wanderings of Bacchus ; for 
Iswara^ having been mutilated, through the 
imprecations of some offended muni, rambled 
over the whole earth bewailing his misfortune ; 
while Isi wandered also through the world, 
singing mournful ditties in a state of distrac- 
tion. There is a legend in the Servarasa, of 
which the figurative meaning is more obvious. 
When Sati, after the close of her exist- 
ence as the daughter of Dacsba, sprang 
again to life in the character of Parvati, or 
mouutain-boni, she was reunited in marriage 
to Mahadeva. This divine pair had once a 
dispute on the comparative influence of sexes 
in producing animated beings ; and each resol- 
ved, by mutual agreement, to create apart 
a new race of men. The race produced by 
Mahadeva was very numerous, and devoted 
themselves exclusively to the worship of the 
male deity; but their iiitellecta were dull, 
their bodies feeble, their limbs distorted, and 
their complexions of different hues. Parvati 
bad at the same time created a multitude of 
human beings, who adored the female power 
only, and were all well shaped, with sweet 
aspect and fine complexions. A furious contest 
ensued between the two races, and the Lingaja 
were defeated in battle. But Mahadeva, enrag- 
ed against the Yonija, would have destroyed 
them with ihe fire from his eye, if Parvati 
had not interposed, and appeased him : but 
he would spare them only on condition that 
they should instantly quit the country, to re- 
turn DO more. And from the youi which they 
adored as the sole cause of their existence, 
they were named Yavana. It is evident that 
the strange tale from the Servarasa was invent- 
ed to establish the opinion of the Yoniancita 
or votaries of Devi, that the good shape, 
strength, and courage of aniiualsi depend on 
the superior influence of the female parent, 
whose powers are only fructified or put into 
action by the male aura. But the Lingancita 
maintain an opposite doctrine. There is also 
a sect of hitidus, by far the most numerous of 
any, who, attempting to reconcile the two sys- 
tems, tell us, in their allegorical style, that 
Parvati and Mahadeva found their concurrence 
essential to the perfection of their offspring ; 
and that Vishnu, at the request of the god- 
dess, effected a reconciliation between them ; 
hence the navel of Vishnu, by which they 
mean the os tincae, is worshipped as one and 
the same with the sacred yoni.” Mr. Wilford 
proceeds to sfa^^the identity of this ijftji the 
umbilical mystery symbolized in the temple of 
Jupiter Ainmon, combined with (he fossa navi- 


oularia^ oy mystioal 
tical boaV’ Im co&tinqes* 

Greek mythologistc^ tlm 
which Hercules, they say, tmveiM 
and this Hercdea^ according, to . 
the son of Jupiter. But the Gv8eka; '4>J 
whom the notion of an avatara,, ox desOfO^ 
of a god in a human form, had been geiiexijT 
ly adopted, considered those as the suns wigum 
the hindus consider as incarnate rays^ or poTf 
tions, of their several deities. Now Jupiter 
was the Iswara of the, hindus, Osiria of 
the Egyptians; and Hercules wlian avatara 
of the same divinity, who is figured among the 
ruins of Luxore, in a fioat, which eighteen 
men bear on their shoulders. The hindua 
commonly represent this ihystery of their 
physiological religion by the emblem of the 
nymphma, or lotus, floating like a boat on the 
boundless ocean ; where the whole plant sig** 
nifies both the earth and the two principles 
of fecundation. The germ is both Meru and 
the linga; the petals and filamentci^are the 
mountains which encircle Meru, and are also a 
type of the yoni. Another of their emblems 
is called argha, which means a cup, or dish, 
or any other vessel in which fruit and flowers 
are offered to the deities, and which ought al« 
ways to be shaped like a boat ; though the 
argha are of many different forms — oval, elr* 
cular, or square : and hence it is, that Iswara 
has the title of Argbanatha, or lord of the 
boat'Sbaped vessel. A rim round the argha 
represents the mysterious youi, and the navel 
of Vishnu is commonly denoted by a convexity 
in the centre^ while the contents of the vessel 
are symbols of the liiiga. This argha, as .a 
type of the adbara sacti, or power of concep- 
tion, excited and vivified by the linga, priupus 
or phallus, is supposed to be one and the sanae 
with the ship Argo, which was built, accord- 
ing to Orpheus (Argon, verse 66) by Juno 
and Pallas, and, according to Apollonus (Book 
II) by Pallas and Argus, and at the instaneo 
of Juno. The word yoni, as it is usitally pro-, 
nounced, nearly resembles the name of 
principal Hetruscan goddess; and the 
krit phrase Argbanatha Iswara, seems accurate^ 
ly rendered by Plutarch (on Iris aiKl,{Osifis}^ 
when he asserts that Osiris was commander of 
the Argo. Though it cannot be affirmed tht4i 
the words p’hlUa or fruit, ifud p’hlUla> a flower^ 
had ever the sense of phallus, yet fruits aiid 
flowers are the chief oblations in the argha*: 
and trip’halli or trip’hadi is a name sometimea 
given, especially in the west of India, to tba 
trisula or trident of Mahadeva. Jupiter . 
phylleus, of the Pauchan islands, was iu)< other 
than Siva holding a triphala, or tripbadi,:<«i!k 5 i. 
is represented also with three eyes^ to denote 
a triple-energy ,* as Visbno and Prit’kivi art 
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. ,_Dy ^ in aqiUifcM trtaiigk. 

IfkewUi ^i?«l mn idM of 'capiiefty»)^^f«nd 
iiadijolntly^ irhon ibeir poweraire aufip^ed 
M combined by two soch equal triangles ih- 
t^oUng 'each other/’ {A$,R^. tfol. iit p. 
365.) One of the legends connected with the 
subject of lings, yoni, argf^ &c., is that one 
day, as Mahadeva was rambling over the earth, 
naked, he chanced to pass near tiie spot where 
several muni were performing their devotions ; 
Alafaadeva laughed at them, and insulted them 
in very proving and indecent terms, enfor- 
cing bis abdK by eignidcant signs and gestures. 
The offended mimii cursed him ; and the 
linga, priapns or^]^U^. fell to the ground. 
Maba^va, in thif oi multilatioii, travel- 
led over the wotld, oewailing his misfortune : 
his consort too gave herself up to grief, ntid 
followed him in a state of distraction, repeating 
monmful songs. This, Mr. Wilfurd says (As. 
Res, voL iv. p. 866) is what the Greek 
znytholoffists call the wanderings of Dematur, 
and the lamentations of Bacchus. The world 
being thus deprived of its vivifying principle, 
generation and vegetation were at a stand; 
gods and men were alarmed ; and having dis- 
covered the cause of it,^ searched for and found 
the sacred liiiga, grown to an immense size, 
and endowed with life and motion. Having 
worshipped the sacred pledge, they cut it in^o 
thirty-one pieces; which, polypus- like, each 
became a perfect linga. The devata left one 
and twenty of them on earth, carried nine to 
heaven, and one to the inferior regions, for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of the three 
worlds. To satisfy Devi, and restore all things 
to their /ormer situation, Mahadeva whs born 
.again, in the character of BaMswara, the 
infant lord ; bat suddenly became a man, 
under the title of Lileswara, or Iswara who 
gives delight : and after various adventures 
met his consort then in the character of Sami 
Rama, who, by the sweetness of her voice in 
chaunting her own metamorphosis and that 
of Lileswara, attracted the notice of her for- 
mer and future spouse in his present cha- 
racter — till now entirely indifferent to the 
female sex. The goddess soon become Liles- 
wari, and was happily re-united to her lord. 
In reference to what is stated by Mr. Wilford 
in the As. Res. vol. viii. p. 256,, the goddess 
in this character ought rather, perhaps, be 
called Sami Devi. 

Hindus insist that the black stone in the wall 
of the Kaaba (or sacred temple of Mecca), is no 
other than the linga, or priapns or phallus of 
Mahtuieva ; andtbatitwas placed there by Ma- 
homed out of contempt : but the newly-convert*- 
ed pilgrims would not give up theworship of the 
bl^k stone, and siuistrous portents forced the 
ministers of the new religion to connive at it. 
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I Mr. Wilford, in tht^ vighth tokltte bf thh 
Asiatic Researches,' coiithiiies hih esSay on the 
Sacred Isles in the west, from which is taken 
the following desoription Meru, the fabu- 
lous mountain so often referrifd- to by eastern 
myrhologists : — “ Merti iS the sacred and pri- 
meval linga, and tlm earth beneath is the 
mysterious yoni, expanded, aud open like 
the padma. or lotus. The convexity in the 
centre is the os tint?®, or navel, of Vishnu ; 
and they often represent the physiological 
mysteries of their religion by the emblem of 
the lotus, where the whole' fl(»wer signifies 
both the earth and the two ]»rinciples of its 
fecundation : the germ is both Mem and the 
linga : the petal and fibimenta are the moun- 
tains which encircle Mem, and are also the 
type of the yoni ; the four leaves of the calyx 
are the four vast regiotm towards the cardinal 
f>ointa ; the leaves of the plant are the different 
islands in the oceati round Jarubti; and the 
whole floats upon the water like a boat. At 
the end of the essay are cnrioiia plates, re^ 
presenting Meru under the fanciful semblance 
of a lotus, and other geographical extrava- 
gances of thehindii puranica, or finelica] fabu- 
lists. The hindus do not say, like the Chal- 
deans, that the earth has the shape of a boat 
which is only a type of it. It is their opinion 
that at the time of the flood, the two princi- 
ples of generation assumed the shape of a 
boat with its mast, in order to preserve 
mankind. Enthusia.st8 among the hindus, 
see these two principles everywhere ; in the 
clefts of rocks, commissures of branches, peaks 
among mountains, Ac. The earth is typified 
)y a boat ; the argha of the hindus, and the 
cymbiiim of the Evryptians, are als(» emblems 
f the earth, and of the mysterious yoni. 
The argha, or cymbium, signifies a vessel, cup 
or dish, in which fruits and fiowers are offered 
to the deities, and ought to be in the shape of 
boat ; though there are to be seen many that 
are oval, circular, or square. Iswara is called 
Argha nat’ha (or the lord of the bout-shaped 
vessel) : and Osiris, according to Plutarch, was 
commander of the Argo, and was represented 
by the Egyptians in a boat carried by men, 
who might, with propriety, be cal led Argonauts. 
The ship worshipped by the Suevi, according 
to I-acitus, was the srgbai or argo, and the type 
of the mysterious yoni. The Argha with the 
linga of stone, is found all over India as an 
object of worship ; it is strewed with flowers, 
and water is poured on the linga. The* rim 
represents the youi, and the fossa navieularis : 
and instead of the linga, Iswara might be 
represented standing in the middle, f» they 
used tdNlo in Egypt.” Thelki||iUogaqFliD^ 
is always a conical stone. 

According to nhother hindu l^end, Aoring 
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or the 0reat% 
power, wee asleep at the bottom Of the abysO : 
the generative powers of nature, both male and 
female, reduced to their simplest elements, the 
Itnga and the yont, assumed the shape of the 
hull of a ship, since typified by the argba, 
whilst the linga became the mast. In this 
manner they were wafted over the deep under 
the care and protection of Vishnu. Mr.Wit* 
ford adds in a note, that '' Mahadeva is some- 
times represented standing erect in tlie mid- 
dle of the argba in the room of tlie maet.” 
The Greeks seem to have brought with them 
an acquaintance with the physiological wor- 
ship of the East-Aryans since styled hind us. 
The most ancient oracle and place of worship 
at Delphos was that of the earth in a cave, 
which was called Delphi, an obsolete Greek 
word, synonymous with yoni in Sanskrit : 
for it is the opinion of devout liindus that 
caves are the symbols of the sacred yoni. This 
opinion prevailed also in the west; for perfora- 
tions and clefts in stones and rocks were called 
cunni diaboli by the first Christians, who aU 
ways bestowed tlie apellation of devils on 
the deities of the lieathen. Perforated stones 
are not auconimon in India ; and devout peo- 
ple pass through them, when the opening will 
admit of it, in order to be regenerated: if 
too small, they put the foot or liand through 
it, and, with a sufficient degree of faith, it 
answers nearly the same purpose. 

Ill the Ins. of Menu, o. 1. v. 10, the waters 
are called Narn, becau»>e they were the first 
production of Nara, or the Spirit of God ; and 
since they were bis first ayana, or place of 
motion, he is thence named Narayaiia, or mov- 
ing on the waters. Narayana in his watery 
cradle, is deemed a most mystical and pro*- 
found subject : bis boat-shaped argha, its rim, 
its termination ; the endless figure he assumes 
by the puerile conceit of putting his toe in his 
mouth, is supposed symbolical of eternity. 
The cradle is also styled vat patra, meaning 
the leaf of the sacred pipala ; and paiipacer, 
or leafy vessel ; as well as argha patra, also 
known by eaCh of the words forming the last. 
In marriage, and in funeral ceremonies, as 
well as in that copious sacrifice of srad’ha, an 
argha is an indispensable utensil. The fanci- 
ful imageries of the hindus are of endless num- 
ber. At the very extremity called Malabar 
Point, is a cleft rock, to which numerous pil- 
grims and persons resort for the purpose of 
regeneration by the efficacy of a passage through 
this sacred type. This aperture is of consider- 
able elevation, situated nrouiig rucks, of lio easy 
access, and) in the stormy season, incessantly 
buffetted by of the ocean. The bindtus 

however, are prone to fancying a type of some 
thing mysterious in almost every subject that 


T0ir|Rf. 

can come under their cootippUd^> aQr ^^| 
hollowed out, conveying an id^ 'it eapdei^ 
they deem typical of the yoni, or itself 
a type oi^ female nature, or the saoti, or power 
of Siva : the sea, a pond, a welh a* eaV0,v,4fab 
palm of the hand, or any thing; i»imilufiy bOb 
lowed, convey to their enthusiastic minds w 
idea of the argha ; nnd their periphery, , reel 
or imaginary, an idea of the yoni. la lilm 
manner, a mountain, a hill, a tree deprived^of 
its boughs, a mast, a pole, an obelisk, ra 
pyramid, or anytliing conical <k er^ct, ex** 
cites an idea of the linga; and ^h objeOte 
they can fancy its symbol^ conical stoiieds 
particularly so esceemed|mm, whose naturad 
and necessary form Hence a trian* 

gle, with its apex npwarjff^^lbe immodiat0 
type of Mahudevu, who iu |ome relations is fife 
personified. Vishnu is, in like tnkniier, a per- 
sonification of the principle of humidity ; and 
water is symbolized by a cone, or triangle, with 
its apex downwards : these types correctly de^ 
noting the asceudingaud descending properties 
of their respective prototypes, elemental fire 
and water. The two conjoined, like the maso- 
nic symbol, express the junction or union of the 
two eleinentM, or deities: this mark, or charae«> 
ter, is said to represent also Vishnu and 
PritMiivi, of whom an equilaterial triangle is 
severally the. type. The larger the object, the 
more vernerable: the pyramids and obelisks of 
Egypt have been supposed of this origin. The 
sea itself, or rather its containing concave, is 
regarded the argha of the world. — Major ^oor*t 
Hindu] Fantheouyp, 399. Coleman't Hindu 
Mythology, Utz.voL ii. p. 471. Mr.Gok- 
brooJceiti vo/.vii. 8 dr 9, p. 256. Mr, Wilfordin 
do, iii. 365/ iv, 366; vii, 256> viii, 274, ix. See 
Argha, Bhavatii, Biirubur, Caves, Hindoo, Liu. 
ga, C/eremouies, Narayaiia, Sacti, Sati, Sects. 

YONIJA. See Yavano, Yoni, Yonicita. 

YOONG. Burm. Conocarpus acuminatus, 
lioxb, Roylt, 

YOORAB. See Saba. 

YOOSHOOUNG. See Kunawer. 

YOOSOO. See Kunawer. 

YOOZ. See Kokan. 

YOQTAN. Father of thirteen races of 
South Arabia. 

YORA-BANGALA, from yora a pair, and 
bangala, a one-storied house ; an idol-temple, 
made like two thatched Louses or bangala, 
placed side to side ; and has what is called iu 
England a double-pitched roof, generrUly 
covered with tiles or bricks. The kont is 
open without doors. These temples are de- 
dicated to different gods, but are not now fre- 
quently built in Bengal. 

YOGART. Pers. curds and whey, 
principal delicacy to he found amongst the 
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Milflnriiifr anr m mtivtM of the iOutbem pfOvimm of the 

w^/romiAe£aitp.SO. Uaited St$tea, and bOiog theire axpoBed to 

. YOUMA-DOUNO.tha Amcfiii raogo of aztremes^lMoapablo of lUingia tlie opoiiair» 
aiountains, length about 600 inilee from both in Europe and India. They are conepi- 
Mauuepoor, lat 22'' 20 ', to Cape Negraiai, Jat. ciious for their noble show of lily-like white 
16''. The average height is 3,000 to 5,000 flowers, as well as for their long sword-shaped 
feet Blue Mountain in lat. 22^ 37', and leaves terminated by a thorny point. They^ 
long. OS'" ir, is 8,000 feet Pyramid Hill is no doubt, all abound in fibre, and some of a 
3^000ieet. The crest of Aeng Pass is 4,517 finequality and strong in nature, has been sent 
feet The pass ffom Podaugmew to RamVee from Madras, separated from the leaves of 
is 4,000 feet From Blue Mountain there is the Yucca angusti folia* Other species flourish 
a gradual s^ppe to C. Negrais, which is about as far north as in the botanic garden at Saha- 
300 feet hi|^. The Youmadoung is a continua- runpore. The fibres also take colour, and 
tioD of the great^mauntain chain commencing specimens were seat from, Madras, dyed red, 
at the S. of Ass«|Syt 26^ SO', and extends S. orange, purple, and green. Fibre has also 
xunniog parallifiHBhe river Irawaddy, and been separated from other species of Yucca, as 
forms a uatOMjB^ between Arracanand Y. aloifolia and Y. filamentosa. The Yucca 
Ava. ' fibres are amongst those which have received 

- Y&UNQ. Captain Jaicbs, I. N. Authotof the name of silk-grass. Those sent from India 
Memoir of the Maidive Islands. Bom. Qe^o. are from two to four feet in length, and are 
Trans^ 1836—1838 ; Bombay reprint, vol. i. rather wiry, or resembling those of the Agave 
54 — Account of famine in tlie Laccadives in more than they do the fibres of Bromelia. 
1841, in Bombay Times, August 13, 1851 ; Y. gloriosa, common AdamVneedie, is a 
Madras Spectator and Bombay Times, Octo- caulescent plant with lanceolate straight fur- 
ber 1 , 1847. rowed leaves, their edges smooth and entire ; 

YOUNG, Captain John, younger brother it is a handsome plant, a native of Peru and 
of Captain James Young. Author of Currents North America. It grows on the shores of 
IQ the Arabian Sea. See Orlebar’s account of Carolina, where it blossoms in July and Au- 
in Athenaeum, 1847 ; Rep. Brit. Ass. 1848. gust, its panicle of elegant flowers attaining a 

YOUNG-MA. Chin. Edobotrya Japonica. height of 10 or 12 feet. In British gardens 
Loquat. the stem of this plant does not attain a height 

• YOUNQ-THA. Burm. This tree is found of more than 2 c»r 3 feet Y. aloifolia, aloe- 
in moderate quantities, along the sea coast leaved Adam's-needle, has linear, lanceolate 
near Tavoy and Mergui. Its maximum girth even straight leaves, with the edges bordered 
is 3 cubits and maximum length 30 feet, by fine callous notches, it is a native of 
The seasoned timber sinks in water. It is a North and South America. Y. draconis, Z., 
heavy durable wood, used for posts and planks drooping leaved AdamVneedle, and Y. fila- 
of houses, and not bad for planes or handles, mentosa,Z., thready Adam’s-needle, are oulti- 
though surpassed for these by other woods of vated in England for ornament. The latter grows 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. — Capt. Dance, in the open air, and blossoms in the autumn. 

YOWL ISLAND, a name of Aiuii island. Its flowers are panicled and pendulous, and of 

YOW-MA LAY. Bukm. In Tavoy, a a cream colour. The loaves have their edges 
strong, heavy, rough, white wood 3 used for beset with long recurved threads. The several 
house-posts. — Mr. Blundell, species are quite hardy.— Voigt. 

YSERHOUT. Dut. Iron wood. Hort. CalcuUensU Suhubranutt p. 661-662. 

YU the Great, is the first Chinese monarch Mad, Exkib. Jur, Rep, See Evergreens. • 
of whose reality there is no doubt, and his YUCCA ALOIFOLIA, Z, produces a white, 
accession occurred about 2000 years before pliant and strong fibre, resembling that of the 
the Christian era. Systematic Chinese history Agave in all respects, but is apt to be discolored 
hardly goes back so far as B.C. 2000 , i.e., to by steeping, which the Agave is m\,,—ltoyley 
the reign of Yu. Yu was the founder of the Riddell, M, E, Juriei Report, 
dominion of the kings or princes of Shen-sl YUCCA GLORIOSA. Adam’s-needle, is 
in S* China, as far as the great river. He sometimes called an Aloe, has a strong, fine, 
diverted the course of the Yellow River to but rather stiff fibre, suited for the manu- 
fertilize the lands between the two rivers. facture of cordage ; it very soon becomes dis* 

YUCCA, a genus of plants belongiug to oolored by steeping, but is not so liable to 
the section Aloe, of the oatnral order Liliacese. rotas some of the other fibres of this kind 3 
The corolla is iirferior, bell-shaped, its seg- the plant is not abundant in Soutbem India, 
meats without nectaries ; stamens club^shap- but grows easily and might ^ Qiopagated 
cd;style nima; berry hexagonal, of six cdls 3 to a great extent. — M, E, Ji 
eee^ immerone, flat. The species of Yucca YUCHI, or Tochari, a Scythian tribe, who 
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dtsp(M»68Md th« S8k«d ScytiiratHi of ihisiif oon- 
quests hi Afghsmstan. They retahie4, their 
power in Northern India until the third cen-' 
tury of onr era. Atnbakapi or Amakatis, are 
two mounds, ruins of ancient cities where 
three brothers. Sir Kass, Sir Suk, and Amba, 
ruled about*] BOO or 1900 years ago. This date 
would make the three brothers contemporary 
with Hushka, Jushka, and Kanishka, the 
three great kings of the Yuchi or Rushan race 
of Indo-Scythians, with whom General Cun- 
ningham on other grounds, is inclined to iden- 
tify them. The Yuchi people are believed to 
have been of a Tibetan race, who became known 
in the west as Indo-Scythians, and at a later 
date as White Hun. They were driven from 
their seats somewhere between China and 
Khotan, by the great Turkish race ft Hiong- 
nu. After some intermediate halts they arriv- 
ed first in Tawan, or Farghana, and afterwards 
in Tahia, or Baotriana, where they destroyed 
the Greek dynasty and settled themselves. 
The Chinese emperor was desirous of opening 
communication with them in order to excite a 
diversion against the Hiong-nu, the constant 
disturbers of the Chinese frontier, and about 
B. C. 135 he sent for this purpose a party 
under an officer called Chang kian. On their 
way they were caught by the Hiong-tiu and 
kept prisoners for ten years. Chang-kian 
then escaped with some of his comrades, but 
adhering to his mission succeeded in reaching 
Tawan, where he was well received by the 
people who were acquainted by fame with the 
powers and riches of China, though they had 
never bad any direct communication with that 
country. Finding that the Yuchi had gone 
south to Bactriana, he followed them thither, 
but failed to induce them to quit their new 
seats upon the Oxus to return to their eastern 
deserts and battle with the Hiong-nu. 

During the first century, the power. of China 
had decayed and the Hiong-nu recovered their 
ascendancy. In A. D. 83, however. Pancbao, 
one of the most illustrious commanders in the 
Chinese annals, appeared in the field, and in 
a few years recovered the Uigur country and 
all western Tartary to the empire. — Yule 
Cathay /. p. liv. Iv. Cunningham Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India, See Greeks, 5abul, Kanda- 
har, Afghan, Jat, White Hun. 

TUDHISHT'HIRA, A prince of great 
celebrity in bindu history, who, according to 
Indian authors^ reigned about tlie beginning 
of the Kali yug ; some, however, fix the epoch 
of bk raigb 653 years later, or in the year 
2448 before Christ. He is said to have been 
oontempoEary wiA the astronomers Parasara 
and Qarga. 

The comiheB^einent of the Kali yoga 3101 

^53 1 


B. C. The :true date 
B. G'1400. ^ 

Yttdbisht'hira and Baldeva, after the Maha- 
bbarata, returned to Saurasbtra, . and after 
the death of Krishna, they went novtlnmde 
and are supposed to have reached Greece. 
Yudishtra, cotmnbniy called Dharma rajah^ 
was the eldest of the five Panduva. 

Yudhisht’hira is a Sanscrit ter&i from yixd^ 
dah, war, and st’hira, firm. See Inscriptions; 
Magadha, Mahabharata, Krishna, Polyandry; 
Pandu. 

YUE. See Kwang-tung-chi. 

YUEN. The Yuen dynU||y of China, which 
succeeded the Sungh 1271, were 

Mongols, immediate dc^pfla&s of Chengbis 
Khan, who adopted ChijfKci'^l^zation only 
in a very slight degree, were'oonsequently 

soon expelled again. The first emperor of the 
native dynasty, the Ming, which succeeded 
them in A. D. 1 368, though a promoter of 
literature, was himself illiterate, having been a 
servant in a monastery. But the third sove- 
reign of the line who began to reign A, D. 
1403, had a splendid library formed and 
several encyclopasdic works compiled. He 
published an edition of the Sacred Books^ 
which is known by the affix to their title of 

Tatreuen,” in full completeness. 

YUG, Yuga, or Yoga, signifies properly the 
conjunction, and sometimes the opposition of 
the planets. It is, however, more generally used 
for signifying a long period of years, at the 
expiration of which certain phenomena, or cir- 
cumstances, recur. The principal series of the 
yug made use of in present times in astrono- 
mical computations, are the Maba yug, Satya^ 
Treta, Dwapara, and Kali yuga. It is gene* 
rally admitted that ancient bindu astronomers 
invented their yug with reference to some of 
Jupiter and the Sun’s conjunctions, in the be- 
ginning of the zodiac ; and that more recent 
ones with a view to lengthen their periods, 
have referred them to those of Saturn and the 
Sun. Modern European commentators have 
made great alterations in the epochs and dura- 
tions of these yug, without changing tjheif 
names. Yuga dina (sometimes written yugadia) 
means the anniversary of the day on whica 
the current mahayug, and any one of the fqux 
lesser yug began ; which anniversary is id* 
ways noticed in the calendar. Telugo astro- 
nomers use sometimes the term yugadia 
ahargana. Kala, or Gala, Time, in its natux^ 
acceptation, is a term applied to a great varies 
ty of mathematical and astronomical Bubjeotji^ 
—•Captain Edward Warren, Ealct Sofir 
halita, 

YUH. Chin. 

Jade, Eno. | Sutaah, Tunx; 

Yashm^ 3?aiw. | ^ 



. W i8ii|pp<w0d kiymoit to.be 

bill Ktr. CrAwfard^lIs it noble eerpetitb^e. 
Jftiiies Prinsep conBidere thiit this is 

pmse rather than jade. Both Crawfiird and 
Pemberton call this green, translucent and 
very bard miuerah nobleserpeiitine. It is found 
ill the. long narrow valley of tlie Ooroo or Orii, 
a tributary of the Ningtbe or Kyendwen, 
Kome fifty or sixty, ^ilea west of Mogoniig. 
The mineral is dug up by the Slian and 
Rakhyen races; it is found in the form of 
boulders embedded in yellow ctay, and the 
larger blocks are transported by means of 
bamboo frames, b(gne by four or five men. It 
is largely purchimm^ the Chinese in Burmab 
hir exportation where it fetches an 

exlravagant pijoSWS is manufactured into 
cups, bracelets,^ Jfec. |tis of tlie Yuli stone that 
the Chinese form their waved emblefu of lon- 
gevity, specimens of which sometimes bring 
100 dollars, lies pec table Chinese at Amara- 
poora represent this trade as amounting to 
^'om six to ten lacs of tikais per annum. This 
is probably exaggerated ; hut the mineral is 
said to sell it| Oliina for twice its weight in 
silver. Dr. Bayfield was informed that the 
duty on the atone sometimes reached 40,000 
rupees a year. Ca[>tain Hannay, however, 
was told at Mogoung that, includini: thisdu< 
ty, the revenue of the town and neighbouring 
villages did not exceed 30,000 rupees a year. 
The persons who come to make the purchases 
are Chinese mahomedaiis. , 

Itismet with, also, in Fung-t*ien-fu (Shing- 
king), Lien-chau-fu (Canton), in Shan-tung, 
near Khoten, Karakasli, Yarkand, and other 
places ill Turkestan and ^fongolia, in the rivers 
amongst the Siaiisk monntairis, to the S. W. 
of Lake Baikal, in E< Siberia, and other places 
in Central Asia ; also in N. Zealand, Pidynesia, 
and the United States. It is of various co- 
lours, white, blue, yellow and greeiiy and the 
milk white and light green varieties are the 
most valued. It is the Yula or gem par ex- 
cellence of the Chinese, and its hardness, 
weight, sonoriety and peculiar sombre tint 
are the points in this precious stone on which 
the Chinese found their estimate of its value. 
It consists chemically of the silicates of mag- 
nesia and alumina, with varying quantities of 
cbroininm, and perhaps other metals, accord- 
ing to the tint of the stone. Philosophers and 
piiysicians have ascribed ail schrts of proper- 
tied to this inliieral, which however, as a medi- 
cihal substance for any purposes of pharmaoyi 
eunl have no other effect than so mtich stealite 
or soapstone. The Chined suppose it to pos- 
sess humane, justi intelligent* brave and pure 
qualities* presumed to be conveyed- to the 
wearer. Those who wear it are said to be re- 
lieved from the blaims of gravitation. Chinese 
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bMB dHg ‘Hp.ilt ' SofOfM In 
n’ithVsry ancient r«inins.~i$mta. 
Fj^eAsialc Porter^ M, Aj 

(ionr^ in Central China, Contributiom to- 
toiirch, the Materi.a MedUa and Natural HU. 
*toi*j/ o/Chiaa^ dhanghaU London, 1871 . CapU 
Yalt'e Embaay to iliA Court of Ava, p, 147 . 

YUGA, an age ; of these the hindoos rec- 
kon four, viz : — 

Krita or Satya yuga, 1,728,000 years. 

Dwapara yuga, ... 1,294,000 years. 

Treta yuga, 864,000 years. 

Kali yuga, .. ... 432,000 years. 

YUGADYA. Sans. From yuga, and adya,. 
the first. See Yug. 

YUGA PUTRU. Sans. Bauhinia Candi- 
da, var. of B. viiriegata. 

YUG-iADDAN, or Yug-brasht, or Yug- 
byasH, in the hindu religion, a class of person.^ 
who, by extraordinary pious pains, obtain 
miraculoua longevity, prolonging their lives 
to some hundreds of years. As far as can be 
gathered, it is regard^ hy them as the facul- 
ty of drawing, by degrees, all the breath (or, 
perhaps, the principle of life, or the soul,) into 
the upper part of the head, and thus continue 
for any number of years the aspirant may 
have previously determined on, or, as others 
say, in proportion to bis piety, in a state of 
insensible absorption, exempt from the destruc- 
tive operations of earth or water, but not of 
fire. The sect called Byragi or Yiragi, are ap- 
parently the most frequent and successful 
pretenders to this extraordinary power. Per- 
haps the following tale in Wilford’s Egypt 
and the Nile, may allude to the practice* On 
the banks of the Kali dwelt a brahman, whose 
name was Lechayanasa, a sage rigorously de- 
vout, skilled in the learning of the Vedas, and 
firmly attached to the worship of Hari ; but 
having no male issue, he was long disconso- 
late, and made certain oblations to the god, 
which proved acceptable, so that his wife, 
Saiikriti, became pregnant, after she had tast- 
ed part of the Cbarii, or cake of rice, which 
had been offered. In due time, she was de- 
livered of a beautiful boy, whom the brah- 
mans, convened at the jatakarma, or ceremo- 
ny on his birth, unanimously agreed to name 
Haridata, or given by the divinity. When 
the sanskara. or institution as a brahman, 
was completed by bib investiture with the sa- 
cerdotal string, and the term of his student- 
ship in the Veda was past, his parents urged 
him to enter into the second order, or that of 
a married man ; but he ran into the woods, 
and passed immediately inti) the fourth order, 
disclaiming all worldly conneetioDS* and whol- 
ly devoting himself to Vishnn* beconthiuidly 
practisidtbe samadbiyoga* oir union. with 
deity by contemplation* fixing his mind IQ in- 
2ft4 
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gla^d ; his niiimVi were ana- 

pende^baVhis bo^ still ttncorru||ed, till 
thri rHum of tbe spirits put them agaiii in 
motion ; hiiidus assert th^t some Yogi have 
remained in this state for years, and the 
faiiciful gradations are minutely described in 
the Yoga-saatra ; and even delineated in the 
figures called Sliat-chakra^ under the emblems 
of lotus-ilowevs with different numbers of 
petals, According to the supposed stations of 
the soul in lier mystical ascent. — Coleman^ 
Mythology of the Hindoos^ y, 426. As, Res, vol, 
iii. p, 456. See Chatiga Dova. 

YUKAGKER. See India. 

YULATT. Hind. Popnlus nigra, 

YUL CHUNG. See Ladak. 

YULE, Colonel, an officer of the Bengal 
EugineerM, author of Embassy toAva : Cathay 
and the way thither; be was in charge of the 
Observatory at Aden in 1840. Author of an ac- 
count of the Kassia hills. 61. As. Trans. 1854, 
vol. xiii. 153. — On native tree bridges, Scan- 
dinavian antiquities. — Tremendotis falls of 
rain at Cherrapoonji. Ibid. — ^'rranslatioii of the 
Canal Grant of the Emperor Acbar, with 
notes on the w«.siern Jumna canal. Ibid, 1839, 
vol. X. 113.— Z)r. Buisls Catal, 
YUL-SONG. See Tibet. 

YUMA, See India, Khyen, Yoma. 
YUMBOKH. Hind. Uhnus erosa, 
YU-MUH. Thenomade Yu-mub, wandering 
herds, one of many small scattered tribes. 
Tliey and the Tosung, slayers of bird, beast, 
or fish, who give the skin or flesh as tribute, 
are variously interspersed throughout the 
military jurisdictions of extra-provincial China, 
and are administered more or less by military 
functionaries. The Tosang are to be found in 
Kirin, and Tsitsihar of the Mauchuriun provin- 
ces, and Uriaiighai ; the Yu-mub are at Chang- 
kia-kau, and in Hi ; Jeh-ho of the map, Tar- 
bagetai, Urianghai, Kobdo, and Tibet ; there 
arc also Yu-muh .between Tibet and the Kan- 
suh frontier, under the minister residing at 
St-ning-fu, and on the borders of Shansi in 
the Kwei-hwa command. 

YUNAM, also called Nam-tso, a glacier 
lake in Lahul at an elevation of 15,570 feet 
above the sea. Glacier lakes are accumulations 
of wa^r formed by one glacier obstructing the 
outlet of a higher one, and are of freqiient 
occurrence. At times the wall of ice breaks 
away before the pressure of the swollen 
watwiw, w^ lower lands become suddenly 
inubda^» and the torren t rushes on with 
UQinte^Coj»ted violence for miles, exercising 
a mariecd inflaence even down to the lower 
paipis of |he rivers. Two of Ihp jqapst elevated 
glacier iah^ are the Oeo<*Ta]t In Glarhiral 
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YtriSAm: HfND., a G#oeir^: 
a system of medicine. See 
Kabul, Yavana. - 

YUNG-MA-D^a BtJftM. 

culentUB, IT. J. . ^ 

YUNQ-MAI. Chin. Eriobotrya japoB^ 
Lindt^ Loquat. V 

YUN-LIANG. See Teen-tsing-foa ■ - 
YUNNAN is bounded on the north % 
Sze-tuen, on the south by Laos and Tpnqaiiit 
on the east by Kwan-se, and Ho-nan, and he 
the west by the Burman empire; a smalt 
portion of the north-west is bounded by Ihi* 
bet. The surface of this province is estimai* 
ed at 57,000 square miles, and its population 
at seven millions. Yunnan is the most 
south westerly of the provinces of China pro- 
per, and contaifis a large number of mahoibe- 
dans. Marco Polo, whose book was written in 
1295, describes the inhabitants of the prind- 
1^1 city as a mixed assemblage of idolatdi^ 
Nestorian Christians, and mahomedans. 
The mahomedans are said to be descendants 
of a body of 10,000 soldiers who were subsi- 
dized in A. D. 757 from Bagdad, and then seiit 
to colonise Yunnan. The mahomedans of 
Yunnan are styled Pan-thay by the Burmese 
and Quay by the Chinese. Pa-thi in Burihete 
means any mahomedan, Yunnan has silver 
mines at Loosoonphoo worked by mabonie- 
dans, there, also, called Pan-thay. Yunnan 
became independent of Cbiiiaabout 1856 oti a 
revolt of the mahomedans. In 1854 the tradi 
with Burmah was valued at half a million 
sterling. The western provinces of China have 
population of upwards of a hundred an4 
twenty millions, with whom, nt present, India 
maintains no intercourse. The question of 
a direct route into these countries 
then, one of the deepest interest^ 
there are political as well as commmSii 
advantages lobe gained by driving a gi;eai, 
highway into Western China from the Bay 
Bengal : the importance of a western route in- 
to China is generally conceded. The que8ti6i| 
remains, however, whether it is practic^le pt 
not. The extremity of British territory 
Pegu is within two hundred and fifty miieaS 
Esmok, a town on the Chinese fbuitier^ ; ^ 
railway, or high road, along the 
Salween to the neighbourhocri of Monoiy^^llS 
there joto ciri existing caravito 
Esmok, and from Esmok to the Yang-tolk 
Eiang. Yunnan is a rich mineral cdunt^ 
rising towards the north into a wild nipiriii- 
tain region, but slo^iig tpthe touth iiit^^ 
country oi rich pasturea ahd open i ~ 
over thia trabi 
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YUZUFWR 

;(%ina tnd the Leot SteteSi tbe^ SieoMiei 
Barman Shan States of Limmai Moni and 
conducted by great caravans of ponieSi muleSi 
and donkeya— iS«T> CAina. 

YtINSALEN. See Karen. 

' YlTNX INDICA appears to be met with in 
Afghanistan and Tibet Mr. Qould describes 
a kind of nuthatch to inhabit the Himalayan 
mountains towards Kashmir, but the bird in 
question is unknown in Central India proper- 
ly so designated. 

yUNX TORQUILLAjthe Wryneck of Ea- 
rope, Asia, N. Africa, China, Japan, Kamschat- 
ka; iscommonm India, asiii Britain ; migratory. 

YUPO. Hind. Arena fatua. 

YtJR. Hind. Salixalba. 

YURISH. Pbrs, Assault, storm, invasion, 
commonly supposed to give the English or 
Irish cry ^‘hooroosh.’^ 

YURO, in Mindoro, fs the heart or pith 
of the trunk of a palm, known by the name of 
Cabo negro. 

YUSSER, a species of kerotophyte, which 
abounds in the harbour of Jedda, and has a 
most singular effect under water, from its 
gently waving motion when agitated by the 
tide. It is of a deep black colour. On being 
taken up it is flexible, but when dry it be- 
comes very brittle. One species, says Lord 
Valeutia, my divers were very anxious I 
should touch with my tongue ; suspecting a 
trick, I made them do it, and soon found by 
their grimaces, that it stung severely. — Vakti- 
tia^s Voyage and Travels, vol, iii, p. 320. 

YUTE. See Krishna, Gete j Jat. 

YUTHIA, or Juthia, in lat.^ H" 18' N., 
about 72 miles up the Menaui river, was for- 
merly the chief city of Siam, but the Siamese 
were driven from it in 1767 by the Burmese. 

YU-THIAN. Tib. Khotau. 

YUTHICA. Hind, Sans, leaves of Citrus 
limonum. 

YUTHIKA. Sansc. great flowered jasmine, 
J. grandiflorum. It is also a name of a creeping 
kind of jasmine, J. auriculatum. — Hind. TtmL 
voL ii. p. 100. 

YUTL See Bactria, 

YUYA RAJAH, in ancient Yedic times, 
an heir apparent to the throne. 

YUYA RAJA DEYA. See Inscriptions. 

YUWA. Buem., a village. 

YU-WAH. See India. 

YtFZlTFZYE, a numerous tribe of Af- 
ghans, who quitted their ancient habitations 
between QhizDi and Kandahar^ and after 
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TZBRSRAMERI. 

various uusnceessful attemps to obtain a set- 
tlement in Kabul (at the time! when Mirza 
Ulug, surnamed Kabuli, ruled that kingdom,) 
finally established themselves in Swad and 
Bijor, which, at the period, were governed by 
a dynasty of princes styled Sultani,. who de- 
rived their lineage from Alexander the Great. 
Bijor is certainly the Bazira of Alexander, 
and the celebrated rock of Aornos ought 
to be situated either in Bijor or Swad or the 
adjoining country of Kuttor. The Yuauf- 
zye possess, in addition to Swad and Bijor, 
the tract situated between those provinces, 
and the rivers of Kabul and Indus ,* the great- 
est part of which is described as a desert in 
the Ayin Akbari, but by Bernoulli as a 
forest. 

The Yuzufzye tribes now hold all the districts 
to the north of the Lauddaey Sind, or eastern 
half of the Kabul river, though they were in 
Baber’s time, new comers. Saint Martin, in 
his Memoire Aualytiquesur la Carte del’ Asie, 
in endeavouring to identify Hwuen Thsang^s 
Ou-to-kia-haii-tcha, not with Atok, but with 
Hand, mistaking the pronounciation of the 
latter name, complains in reference to Yusuf- 
zye and the region about Peshawar, that 
mallieureusement nous sommes ici sur un ter- 
rain dont Texploratiou archeologiqueest apeine 
entamee. Few even of the scores of mounds 
which cover the plains of Yuzufzye, have yet 
been in any way investigated, much less open- 
ed ; and still fewer have been the attempts to 
search the hills which abut on this plain, al- 
though every attempt in this direction has 
been abundantly rewarded. From independent 
Cbilas and the Looloosur Lake away through 
the Yuzufzye to. Swat, there is an unknown 
land often entered here and there by the ex- 
peditions of the British, which it would be 
well for scientiSc as well as political reasons 
that we should know better. The few art re- 
mains spared by the mahomedans, with their 
traces of Greek origin, such as the nude figure 
in chain armour with the Macedonian chlamys, 
and the Greek bead of Buddha the chin of 
which only is Indian, found at Jamalgarbi, 
make us long for an arcbasologioal survey of 
the land which Alexander subdued, but which 
the British have not even explored . — RmidVs 
Mmoir^ p. 161,2,3. 

Y-WAl-GYEE. Buru. Adenantherapavo^ 
niua. 

YZER Dux. Iron. 

YZERKRAMEBI. Dot. Hardware. 
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Z, the twenty-sixth and last letter of the 
English language, is also found in most of 
the modern languages of Europe. It is a 
sibilant consonant, and is merely a sonant or 
vocal s. It is quite a characteristic distinc- 
tion between the Sariscritic and Semitic dia- 
lects of India that the former are quite deati> 
tute of the symbol and the sound of z, whilst 
in the latter there are no fewer than five 
modifications. In the Arabic, three letters 
have individual powers, but with the exception 
of zh, which has the sound of the French j 
iu jour, no difference of pronunciation is 
made in India. The bindoo races who do 
not use z, are not able to distinguish between 
z and j, so that zor, strength, becomes j<»r, 
union ; roz day is pronounced roj, for there is 
not any letter corresponding to z in the Sans- 
krit, Hindi, Marathi, Guzerati, Bengali, Urya, 
Teliigu, Karnata, Tamil, or Malayalam. 

Z A ABUT. Ar. a large bag-sleeved, black 
or brown colored robe, made of home-spun 
woollen, the garb of the Arab peasant, the 
hedge-priest, and the dervish. — Burton^ s Filr 
grimage to Meccah, voL I, p. 24. 

ZAB. A river which divides the province 
of Fars from Khuzistan ; it is navigable for 
boats as far as the town of Endian, a distance 
of sixteen miles from the sea. Athur, the 
ruined city near the mouth of the upper Zab, 
now usually known by the name of Nimrud, 
is called Ashur by the Arabic geographers, 
and in Athur we recognise the old name of 
Assyria, which Dio Cassius writes Atyria, re- 
marking that the barbarians changed the 
Sigma into Tau. — MulUr^s Lectures^ p. 233. 
MidcolnCs History of Persia, voL L p. 2, 

ZABAB. Her. Gold. 

ZABABI. Hijnd. a kind of emerald. 

ZABAlD. Arab. Civet, 

ZA-BAING, a tribe in Burmah. No trace 
of the Mon is left along the Yuma range, — 
tribes of the Karen family being the exclusive 
holders of its inner valleys. Some of the 
very imperfectly described tribes on the east- 
ern side of the Irawadi, to the north of the 
Ka-ren-ni, viz, the Za-baing, Kbyen, dsc. 
may belong to the older immigrants. 

ZABARJAD, Malay. Topaz ? 

ZABAYEB, a group of volcanic islands 
in the Red Sea ; also written Zebayer. See 
Zebayer, Volcano. 

ZABEtD. See Chaldea. 

ZABIB, Ab, Vitis vinifenii Zrtnn. rabina. 
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ZABIT. Arab. Pera a chief magist^ 
of a town ; in Egypt, the police magistrate^ f 
ZABLESTAN. See Kandahar. 

ZABRJAD, orZamarrad. Hmo. Eme^d. 
ZABTI. Arabo-Hind. resumed property * 
or under arrest ; also, iu the Punjab,, crops o{ 
the more valuable kind, poppy, sugar-cane, Ac. * 
on which a special acreage is charged. In the 
Panjab, opium is not made a Government 
monopoly as it is in Bengal ; tbe people are free 
to cultivate if they choose, only it ranks as a 
^'Zabti” crop, and has certain higher charges^ 
made upon it. 

ZABUL, also Zabulistan, or Zawulistan, 
a large province south of Balkh and Kabul, 
including Sistan, and having Ghazni for its 
capital. Rustam Zabuli, the hero of tbe Shah- 
nama, is said to have been a native of this^ 
country. 

ZABULON. In a two hours walk from Na- 
zareth, Seppown is reached ; it is a small town 
upon a height near the entrance to tbe vale of' 
Zabulon, From its situation, it has gained 
an unhappy distinction in the wars of the 
Holy Land. Six-hundred Christian knights 
were massacred in front of it by Jappadiu. 
The valley of Zabulon is narrow and well 
wooded. It is cultivated ; but, although the 
soil appears good, tillage is not very general' — 
Skinner's Overland Journey ^ voL I, p, 1 40-1 r 
ZAC. See Caprem. 

ZADIANUJ. Ab. Fennel ; Nigella sativa, 
ZADWAR. Ar. Curcuma zedoaria, 
ZAFARAN. Hind. Crocus sativus. 
ZAFAR-N AMAH, the Persian name of a* 
work, piirporting to contain a conversation 
between Aristotle and Burzurjmiher. 

ZAFFER or Zafre, an impure oxide of 
cobalt, prepared by calcining its ores, atid‘ 
mixing the product with about twice its Weight^ 
of finely powdered flint. It is used for com-- 
municating a blue colour to glass, porcelain, 
and earthenware ; and when roasted with 
potash, washed, and pulverized, forms smalts/ 
— Waterston quoted by Faulkner. 

ZAFFERANO.1t, Saffron, Crocus satirUik^ 
ZAFFRAN. Arab. Fers. Hind. Crocus 
sativus. , , . 

ZAFFRON, Hiko. Crocus sativu^^JSi^n. 
ZAFFRONE, It. Safflower, 

ZAFIRO, It. Sapphire. 
ZAFRAN-I-HADID. PbrS. a scs^ul-chlo- ' 
ride of iron, made by burying for ten dayslA^ 
tbe ground a compoBitibn of iron ana 
sal ’ammoniac, the da^ of the earth eiiiwb 



ZAH4# MOBRA. 

i^mmoniao to actoR 
Bikigier^er, 

ZAGATAY. Tartars 

tQok the name of Zagatay,is said to have been 
that a long time ago there was an emperor of 
Tartary^ who was native of a city called Dor- 
ganclu), meaning the treasore of the world. He 
ruled, over a vast territory which he had con- 
quered, and when he died* he left four sons, 
named Gabuy, Zegatay, Eabeque, and Charcas, 
all sons of one mother. When the father 
vma dying, he divided the laud amongst his 
sons, and Zagatay received the land of 
Samarcand, with other territory. The father 
told hia four sons to be as one, for that, on the 
day in which discord arose amongst them, 
they would be lost. This Zagatay was a 
man of great bravery and generosity, but 
there rose up envy amongst the brothers, and 
they made war upon each other. When the 
people of Samarcand saw this, they rose 
against Zagatay, killed him, with many of 
his followers, and made one of their own 
countrymen emperor. Many followers of 
Zagatay remained in the land in possession of 
property on which to live, and, when their 
master was killed, ail the people of the country 
called them the Zagatay. Timur Beg and the 
other Zagatay who follow him, are descended 
from these Zagatay Tartar^ and many people 
of the land of Samarcand have now taken this 
name of Zagatay, that they may share in the 
great name which the Zagatay have now at* 
gained . — MarkhanCs Embassy p. 128, 129. 

ZAGHRlTAHi a shrill cry with which 
Arab women welcome their wanderers home ; 
the aonnd so gladdening to the returner, sends 
a chill to the stranger’s heart. The Egyptian 
word is generally pronounced Zaghrutah, the 
plural is 2^harit, corrupted to Ziraleet. The 
dassicai Arabic term is Tahlil, the Persians 
call the cry Ki. It is used by women, and is 
formed by raising the voice to its highest 
piteli, vibrating it at the same time by rolling 
timtougue, whose undulations express now joy, 
WWgddt-^Burton's Pilgrimage to Meccah. 
v^of/iii* p. 197. 

.ZAGBUN. fiiVD. Cucumismelo. 

ZAGROS, a plain on the east, bounding 
with ELhozistan, the pashalik of Baghdad. 
SesKaar-i-shirin, Kbnzistan, Kurdistan, Ma- 
maseol 

. ZAGUKEI. Hind. Bumex acutus. 

^ZAHAL. Am Saturn. 

ZAHABA See Burr. 

Z AH ABI 6UGAL. Kash. Cicuta virosa. 

ZAHAB MOHBA. Hind. Bezoar. There 
arc seveial of these substances, all of diem 
reputed amougft natives of India to be capa- 
ble of exteecdug poison from a poisoned 
wcuttdf frpoig en&ebiteor arrow wouqd; one 


of these, B imni!ia|«is a^^^h^^ of migneifs, 
and diat from Sbatai Is more opaque and . pale 
yellow colored than that from Ladak. Zahr- 
mohra of Ladak and of Suket, is serpen- 
tine, a hydrate of magnesia, whether as a 
bezoar or as common serpentine, or as 
calcined bones. The Zahr mohra, applied 
to a snake bite, will absorb a small quantity 
of the poisim; but common earth, always 
at band, will do better. A remark of Mr. Ba- 
den Powell seems to imply that, in the Pan- 
jab, serpentine is made into cups or bowls, 
which are supposed to crack and split if poi- 
son is put in them. In European similar super- 
stition prevailed as to Venetian glasses, and in 
the middle ages, opal was believed to lose 
its color at the sight of poison. The kind of 
Zahr*mobra called khatai,’’ is a hydrate of 
magnesia, and most esteemed by the natives 
as a medicine. Zahr-mohra scientifically, is 
hydro-magnesite. A compound of magnesia 
is dug near Scardo in Eultistan, and there cut 
and turned into cups, plates, Ac. ; it is sup- 
posed to have a wholesome effect on any 
fluid put into it, and to break should poison 
touch it. The kind of Zahr-mohra called 
Kbatai, or Chinese,'' is much valued by 
natives as a medicine : they grind the stone 
Into a fine powder with water and swallow 
it. — Powell. 

ZAHAR-TOR. Hind. Identical with Za- 
har Mohra ; its meaning is poison antidote, 
from zabar, poison, toriia, to break. 

ZAHN, also Wurtzel. Gbb. Pellitory. 

ZAHR. Hind. Poison, mitha zahr is a 
species of Aconitum, khar zahra is the Neri- 
um odorum. 

ZAIBAK is surrounded by very high hills, 
and has four gates. See Badakhsiian. 

Z AID AN. See Khaiiazad. 

ZAILA, and Tajowra. In 1839, after the 
capture of Aden, it was deemed necessary to 
secure command of the harbours of Zaila and 
Tajowra on the Donkali coast, ports in 
Africa, nearly opposite to Aden, and the prin- 
cipal outlets of the trade of Southern Abyssi- 
nia. Tajowra is a dependency of Zaila, and 
both places were subject to the imams of 
Senna, but during the revolutions at Senna, 
the chiefs of Zaila and Tajowra had assumed 
independence. Treaties were made, but &ila 
and Tajowra subsequently fell under the 
government of the Turks. — Treaties, Engage^ 
mentSf p. 315. 

ZAIN SHAH, a mahomedan saint ; obla- 
tions offered at hie shrine. 

ZAIN-UL-ABIDIN. An. A mahom^an 
name. See Ehajah. 

Z AlSl. Hind. Glycirrhiza triphyUii. ; 

ZAITUN. Hind. Oiea EuropiefS'the ddve 
tree* also, Olea fenroginea. 
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{2A1TUN* mooaatev^^iaiMtby ibe 
Friar Odoric at ZaitUD^ or Tbniaanehao, was 
probably that called the Water^Lilyi founded 
in the eighth century and still fiiaguifioent, 
boasting two great seven-storied towers. — Yvle 
Cathay L p. 109, Chine Moderne^ p. 117. 

ZAJ BELUR. Pkbs. Alum, 

ZAJ-l-SBAM, a name signifying " Syrian 
vitriol.’* It is brought from the westward, and 
seems to be common and by no means expen- 
sive ; a large mass of it was bought for a 
kerooiie. It is of bright yellow colour, like 
sulphur, and looks like the ore of some metal. 
It appears to be full of a very astringent acid. 

ZAKAT. Ar. a tenth or tithe, a legal alms 
amongst the mahomedana. 

ZAKAT. Guz. Customs. Duties levied 
on oominodities of importance. — Faalkner, 

ZaKHM-I-HAIYATAH. Pbrs. Sphoeran- 
thuB mollis ; also 8. hirtiis, Gliiitis lotoides, 
Cissampeios Pareira, and Tiuospora cordi- 
folia. 

ZALACOA. A genus of palms with an 
edible fruit occurring in Malacca, Penang, 
Assam, and the Tenasserim Provinces. One 
species is known as ** Salac koombar’* in Pen- 
ang, and Salac Batool,” also Rungun,” 
in Malacca, Assam Koombar and Assam Paiah. 
The leaves are employed as thatch and fur 
baskets, &c. — Seman, 

ZALACCA ASSAMICA. Wall. MSS. 
A plant of Assam, one of the Coooacem. — 
Voigt, 

ZaLACCA EDULTS. Reinw. and Bl. 

Edible zalacca | Calamus zalacca, Garin, 

Grows in Burmah, the Malay and Eastern 
Archipelagos. A red scaly fruit is produced 
by this, but it is eaten by the natives only. 
The light Selung boat in which the mari- 
time Seluug race of the Mergui Archipel- 
ago shoot over their waters, owe their 
buoyancy to the stems of the edible zalacca, 
which form their sides. These stems .are as 
light as, and of the consistency of cork, for 
which th^y are often substituted ; and the 
Selung are skilful in uniting them together 
to serve instead of planks, so as to m^e an 
unequalled sea boat, that floats on the waves 
like a swan, — Dr, Maion^e Tenaseerim, 

ZALEYA DECANDRA. Bu«m. syn. of 
Trianthema decandrum, Linn, 

ZALZALAU. Hind. Pers. an earth- 
quake. 

ZAMAI Hind. Suseda fruticosa. 

ZAMABRUD. Abab. Pbrs. Emerald, also 
BeryL 

ZAMBA. Hind. Prunus padus. 

. ZAMB AK Ab. Folyantbes tuberosa. 

ZAMBAK. Pers. Jasminum sambao* 

Z AMBUBUKi pieces; or small can- 

2^9 


I non, mottiitell on camels andb mi^ed 

off their backs. ‘ 

ZAM-6Y0UK. Bdrm. OarugE; sp. 

ZAMIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Cycadacem. Several species of 
Zamia are known, but moat of them bd^g 
to the West Indies, of which two epeeies^ vZ; 
horrida and Z. longifolia have been iiitfor 
duced into British India. 

ZAMIA HORRIDA. Jacq. A ratdl 
palm tree, one of the natural order Cy- 
cadiicem. This family of plants have a simple 
cylindrical trunk increasing by the deveiopr 
ment of a single terminal bud, and covered by 
the scaly bases of the leaves ; another 
species is Z longifolia, Jacq, 

ZAMIN. Hind. Pers. earth, also written 
zemin. 

ZAMINDAR. Hind Pers. a bolder or oc^ 
cupant of a landed estate ; also written zemin- 
dar; the term is used iu the Punjab only in the 
sense of a mere proprietor, and not as in 
Bengal to mean a wealthy landholder of a 
large estate. The zamitidars or cultivators of 
the soil, at Jell, as throughout Kucbi,are the 
Jet race, who there seldom move abroad but on 
bullocks, and never unless armed. A Jet may 
generally be seen half naked — seated on a 
lean bullock, and formidably armed with 
matchlock and sword, and to the north and 
west of Each Gandbava, as also in Herat, 
Kandahar, and Kabul, the Jet are seen as 
itinerant nrtizans, like gypsies. 

ZAMlNDARf. The estate of a zamindor, 
pertaining or relating to a zamindar. Zamin^ 
darui, also zamindarni, a female of zamindar. 

ZAMINKAND. Hind. Arum cainpanu- 
latum, also Dioscorea bulbifera. Yam. 

ZAMIN-KI-MATCHI. Hind. The fact 
of the imbedding of fish in the earth is stated 
by trustworthy writers. Mr. Bonynge saya 
( Amenca,p, 165.; I have seen the natives in 
the north east of India, both to my surprise 
and amusement, dig fish out of the earth. 
The fish is called earth fish,” ** Zamiu-ki 
mutchi,” is of about five to seven inches in 
length, flat, and black in color, flesh hard 
and in flavor somewhat like an eel. 

ZAMORIN, a titular chief of Calicut ; it is 
the European term for the Samari, the descehd-o 
ant of a royal family who ruled there over 
territories now comprised iu the greater part 
of the cpljectorate of Malabar. By a treaty 
of 18th August 1792, the zamorin agreed to 
act on the civil rules which the E, I. Com- 
pany might introduce ; further changes were 
made by a treaty of June 1793, in September 
1794 and 15th November 1806, the last^of 
which gave a consolidated allowance to ih» 
zamorin, to whom is allowed the hoiiitt^ 
r QiiQ ^ 



ZANG^AKI E4Na 

Hite Kglineai. CWSwt^wtt te on the 

Mfttebar coast in lat l\^ WJ' N., long. 
75 c 47 j' E. Thick grows of cocoanut 
trees line the shore, and are dmded from the 
sea by a belt of sand, while undulating green 
hills rise np behind, and a back ground of 


zimiMU. 

tppited also to eateralds good color* a ver* 
liter blue or torquoise oolmr. 

ZANGBAR. Ab. Sulphate of copper ; blue 
.tone ; blue vitriol. 

ZANGCHA. Hind, of Basahir, brick tea. 
ZANQYEEOAT-DOUP. Bdem. Oak 


mountains is often hidden by banks of leaved Pollypod. (?) A tree of Moulmein, 


clouds. Its name is from Colicodu, a cock 
crowyig, as Cheruman Permal gave his sword 
and all the land within cook crow of a small 
temple to the samorin, or rajah of Calicut, 
who attained considerable power in the 15th 
century, but in tlie early wars of the Portu- 
guese, the British and tlie mahomedans of 
Mysore, that high place was lost; Tippoo 
Sultan destroyed the flourishing trade, expell- ;railing plant is a 
ed from the country the merchants and mountains.— 
factors of the foreign commercial houses; ZANONIA INDICA. Linn. 
caused all the cocoanut and sandal trees to Kyee aa Borm. | Climbing cucumber Eng. 

be cut down and ordered the pepper plants in The frnit is obscurely triangular, and 
the whole surrounding district to be torn up having the flavour of the cucumber. It climbs 
and hacked to pieces because these plants, as to the top of the loftiest trees at Alwaye, 
he said brought riches to the Europeans, and 14 miles from Cochin. Its leaves are used 
enabled them to carry on war against the lu- mediciimlly— Plants. Dr. MasmCs 
diaus. Besides cocoanut products, coffee, pep Tenasserim, 


used for all ordinary purposes of builditig. 
Mt used medicinally.— (7a^. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

ZANGZABJL. Hind. Ginger. Zingiber 
sffioinale ; dried ginger root. 

ZANJAR. Abab. Acetate of copper. 
ZAblNARjZennar* or Jatinar, the brahmini* 
ial and hindoo thread. 

ZANONIA CLAVAGEUA, Wall. This 
native of the Khassya 


per, cardamoms, ginger, 
gingelly seed, turmeric, arrowroot, Croton 
seeds, and Terra Japoviica form articles of ex- 
DOrt. There are many of the Tiar and Moplah 

• . Ml. . at.. 


Cocculus Indicus, ZANONIA ZEHNERIA. Endl. 

Kyee-aa, Burm. 

A plant of Tenasserim. 

ZANSKAR, tributary to Indus, rises on the 


race here. Calicut was the first port at which N. declivity of Bara-Lacba Pass, lat. 32* 47', 
Vasco de Gama arrived ; it was visited in ion. 77^ 33‘, runs N. W., W., N. W., N. E., 
1494 by Pedro da Covilham.— N. W„ N. E., into the Indus, a few miles be- 
Bartolomeo's Voyage to the East Indies. See lowLe. Length, 150 miles, receives Trarap, 

Tiar, Moplah, Nicolo-di-Conti, 


42 ; Ziugeban Tokpo, 22 miles. The Zans- 
kar district of Ladak lies along the two great 
branches of the river of the same name. Zans- 
kar town, near the Indus river, occupies 
the north slope of the main Himalayan 
chain parallel with Kishtwar ou the south. 
Padum, the capital, is 11,592 feet above the 


ZAMRUDI RANG. Hind, deep green, 

Zamrudi-mail-aiahi tang, is very deep green, 
an invisible green ; in silk, a deep dark greet 
color, nearly Idack. 

ZAMUBRUD. Ae. Emerald. 

ZAM-ZAM. A well near M«cc*, whkh 33.34' N. and L. 

tradition traces to the time of and 

her son Ishmael as the spring * 6 Indus, Ladak, Marynl, Shawl goat, 
forth to relieve their thirst. Its water is ex- l 

ported in little tins. 

ZANv Pbrs- -A. woman ; hence Zanana, 

women's apartments. , , , ^ 

ZANDA. Hind. Dracocephalum hetero 

ANDIAN. Tel. The zonar or sacred 
cord of the hindoos ; zannar, zennar, zonar 
gee Upunainam 


ZANTEDSCHXA AROaMATICA, Sprbnq. 
syn. of Homiloiiema aromaticum, Schott, 
ZANZIBAR, an island on the east coast 
of Africa in lat.6®9' S. and long. 39" 14' 10^ 
It and the greater i>art of the eastern coast of 
Africa wereconquered by the Portuguese iu the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Driven 
to despair by the tymnny of th«ir rulers, the 
inhabitants of Mombassa, in 1698, invited 


ZANGAR. Verdigris, sub-acetate of copper assistance of the imam of Muscat, who 
when pounded it yields A gwen or blue green the Portuguese and put many of 

of groat beauty* them to the sword. It was not till 1784, 

ZANGARl-i H ind. Ver however, in the time of Ahmed bin Saeed, 
diter, a not permanent; it is maid< that the Muscat Arabs established aperma- 

by dippmkntethltib) a solution of verdigris pent footing iii the island of Zanzibar, and 
^Alw&^RtoKHTA^RANG. Hind. Ter* even for many years afterwards tiU the 
diter. iiliwhbt blue. accession of Syod Saeedin 1807i the sab- 

jeotionof Zanzibar was little more than no- 
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ZANjSlBAiR* 


ZABATHU8TRA 6FIT4MA. 


minalr In 1746 the, people of Mombassa 
threw off allegiance to Muecat,. eleoted sheikh 
Ahmed as their anltan* and maintained their 
independence till 1823) when, fearing the 
aggression of the imam, Soleiman bin Ali, 
the sultan of Mombassa, with the consent of 
the people, pat himself under British protec> 
tion, A Treaty in 1824 to that effect how- 
ever was not ratified. The Zanzibar domi- 
nioiis extend from Cape Delgado about 1,100 
miles northward along the coast. In 1844 
Syud Saeed of Muscat appointed his son 
Syud Khalid as his deputy and successor 
in Zanzibar, and his son Saeed Thowaynee in 
Muscat. On their father’s death, after ar- 
ranging for a payment for Zanzibar, a dispute 
soon arose regarding the nature of this pay- 
ment, and whether it implied the dependence 
of Zanzibar on Muftc^it. The matter was 
referred to Lord Canning, who awarded the 
payment of 1000 crowns in perpetuity but 
declared the independence of Zanzibar, 

This place was surveyed by Captain Owen 
in 1824 and 25 ; his survey is incorrect, and 
Horsburg is indistinct. There are many 
shoals in the south part of the channel not laid 
down in the charts. It is a l(»vely island, of 
unbounded fertility ; the mango and other 
trees grow to an enormous size, oranges grow 
in profusion everywhere, and pine-apples of 
large size and good fi;iVour grow wild all 
over the i.s]aiid. The Arabs grow cloves to 
the neglect of other produce. The soil is 
a rich vegetable mould, formed by decayed 
plants on a bed of coral ; many rare and va- 
luable plants grow here wild : the {Sarsaparil- 
la, the Copal tree, spices of all 8<»rt8, sugar- 
cane of immense size, and rice. The climate 


The Frenoh carry on the engage trade all 
along the east ooast of Africa. The French 
settlements are MayoUa and Nosse Bay ; 
slaves are taken there in native boats from all 
parts of the Mozambique, then shipped to 
Bourbon as engaged labourers. Opposite 
Zanzibar, is the river Nangani, there are nine 
tribes, the Wasegna, Wadoi, Waseramu, Wa- 
katoa, Watumbi, Wagnindo, Wamuera, Ma- 
koudo and Makua, all subject to Z^nzibar^ — 
Treaties, Engagements and Sunmids, vol, VIL 
p. 324, 

ZANZIBAR SHUEUL. See Somal, Beev- 
ui-sornal. 


Z APANIA NODIFLORA. Lrm ; W. Icon. 

Lippia repens, Spreng, Verbena cuneata, Willde, 


sarmentosa, 


,, nuUiflora, 

Linn. 

nodiflora. 

Rich 

Wukkiin, 

Sind. 

Chhoto okra, 

Bkno 

1 Podu talli. 

Tam. 

Bhukokra, Bbnq. 

Hind. 

Bokkena, 

Nebpippali, 

Tbl. 

Baleiaithikani, Mat.bal. 

»» 

Chota okra, 

Hind. 


An anuual plant, one of the Verbenacese, 
native of the E. and W. Indies, N. America, 
Australia, and Polynesia grows on streams and 
banks of rivers in South India. Its leaves 
and young shoots are used in medicine. — 
Voigt. 

ZAP ATOS. Sp. Shoes ; this Spanish word 
seems to have been derived from the same 
source as the Chappai, Hindi, the Sapate, Tam. 

ZAR. Hind. Gold. P. zarin, golden. 

ZARaL. Hind. Gymnusporia spinosa. 

ZARANJ. The chief town of Sijistan, 
from which the lake formed by the Helmand 
and the Farra is often called the Lake of 
Zaraiij ; it is the Zarrah of the maps. 

ZARATHUSTUA SPITAMA, the Zero- 
aster of Europe, one of the mightiest intellects 


is much cooler than it ever is at Bombay, and and greatest men of all time. According to 
is healthy if people are moderately careful Chevalrer Bu»isen he appeared in the reign of 
It is dangerous for Europeans to sleep in the Vistaspa, a Bactrian king, towards the year 
interior, or in any of the garden houses, be 3000 B. C. Taking as the stai ting point of 
cause the vegetation is so exceedingly rich ; history the separation of the Aryan tribes—* 
but the town is healthy ; and Europeans and «ay about 2000 B. C., when Abraham was 
Americana who have lived here for years, say born, even then the sun-worship prevailed 
they never had a day’s sickness ; the thermo* as the religion of the Aryans, in the plains of 
meter never rises above 87® ; the nights are al- Mesopotamia, the table-lands of Persia, and the 
ways quite cool. . English and French ships-of- hills <»f the Caucasus. In the course of time 
war are constantly coming here for supplies, beside this comparatively pure because mo- 
an d Zanzibar is rapidly becoming tbeempori- notheistic belief called Ahura or good, there 
um of all the trade of Eastern Africa, One of sprang up the polytheistic faith, known as 
the prettiest features in a mornings walk Deva and the origin of hiudooism. Before 

through the woods is, to see the heavy dew* the appearance of Spitama on the scene, the 

drops on every branch. Zanzibar is called Aryans were in the first stage of progre^^ 
Zutigbar by Arabs, it has a considerable trade nomadic, wandering as the descendants of 
with Muscat. French, Americans^ and Qer- Abraham did and the Sheiks of the desert 
mans monopolize the trade. The following now. We can hardly fix the date of Spitama 
were the arrivals of ships here later than 1000 B. 0*,*7*one author would 

18r52 ... i.. 74 1855 66 make him a contemporary of Moses. The wprk 

1853 ... ... 76 1856 ... ... 89 of the sage zoroaster was twofold--to 

1854 81 peoptoback to theworshipof oneQod tliroqgb 
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2ARATdtodTitA Sl^ITAMA. ZARATttttSTRA SRITAMA, 

fire, and to develop tliem ' into the higher latter lulls them into sleep. Life le produced 
phase of agriculturists. He eras a reformer, by Spentomainyus; but extiiiguished by 
a protester against polytheism and nomadism, Angromainyus^ erhose hands, by releasing the 
and his era must have been coiiteuiporaneous soul from the fetters of the body, enable her 
with the emigration of the southeni branch to go up to immortality and everlasting life.” 
of the Aryan race into India. But in coarse of time Spentomainyus was 

Spitama was a shoshynnto or fire priest, taken as a name of Ahuramazda himself; 
the son of Purusbapa, and was born in then of course, Angromainyus, by becoming 
Bnctria, which he calls in his writings entirety separated from Ahuramazda, was 
Berekdha Armaiti.’* Ragha, now Rai, near regarded as the constant adversary of Aha- 
Teheran, has been fixed on as his birth place, rnmazda, and thus the dualism, God and 
for no other reason than that it was a city Devil, was called forth.” 
governed by the priests alone. The only one The writings of this really great sage show 
of his children mentioned in his writings is in every line, the reformer, a man who was 
bis daughter Furndusta. He was a Zara- what Abraham, Moses and Job would liave 
thustra or high-priest, and hence is known to been had they been left to themselves. All 
the Greeks as Zaraetrades and Zoroastres, the sacred books of the Parsees are oilled 
whence the Latin and English Zoroaster. Zendavesta, or Avesta Zend, the former word 
The modern Parsees call him Zerodoaht. He Zend meaning the original text, the latter 
declared that he had a divine mission t(» expel its commentary. The further explanation of 
all idolaters and promote the practice of the Avesta is called Fazend. They were 
agriculture, and he founded what is ktMwti originally divided into 21 sections, called 
as the Maada-yasna or Farsee religion, which Nosk, of which only one, the Vendidad, is 
is simply the old faith of the primitive Aryan, completely preserved. They “represent the 
reftirmed by kis hymns and writings. He laid whole religious and scientific literature cur- 
foundHtioii of that Zend literature which, rent throughout the ancient Persian empire ; 
Dr, Haug clearly shews, required centuries for they treated not only of religious topics, 
for its growth, and was complete 400 B. C. but of medicine, astronomy, agriculture, 
He is expressly called ^*the celebrated in botany, philosophy, etc. That the contents of 
Airyana Vaiejo,” or the Aryan home. To the those Zoroastrian books which were known 
supreme deity whom his predecessors, the to the Greeks and Romans, were of such a 
shoshyanto sect, had worshipped as the Ahura various character, undoubtedly follows from 
or the living ones, who were opposed to the the reports which have reached our time. 
Deva of the idolaters, he applies the term Indices of them, like those catalogues of the 
Ahuro-Mazdao, “that Ahura who is called ancient literature known to Farsee priests 
Mazdao or almighty.” This name denotes a now-a-days, were extant at the time of 
conception of the deity almost identical with, Alexander the Great; because Hermippos is 
because derived from the antediluvian Elohim said to have read such a catalogue.” These 21 
or Jehovah. The word appears in the Nosk, however, as the collections of a critical 
cuneiform inscriptions as Ahuramazada, in the age, do not include the Yasna and Visparad, 
timesof theSassaniankingsas Ahurmazd, and which occupy towards them the same rank 
ill modern Persian as Ormuzd. It is worthy as the Vedas in the Brahmanio literature in 
of prominent notice that this one god not reference to the Shastras and Puranas. The 
only rewards the righteous but punishes the old Yasna is written in a peculiar dialect sup- 
wicked. A separate evil spirit of equal posed by Dr. Hang to be that of Spitama’s 
power wuth Ahuramazda, and always opposed own district, and called Qatha. It may be 
to him, is entirely strange to Zarathustra's described as the ancient Bactrian, which died 
theology, though the existence of such an out in the third century before Christ. It is 
opinion among the ancient Zoroastriaus can probably the nearest approach that we have 
be gathered from some later books, such as to the language spoken by the Aryans hi 
the Vendidad. The dualistic notion seems their original seat, before separation. Yasna 
to have arisen from Spitama’s attempts to is the same as the Sanscrit Yajna, which 
account for the origin of evil philosophically, means sacrifice ; and Gatha, in both the Bim- 
While God (Ahuramazda) is, in the rock trian and Sanscrit, means a song. The Gatha, 
records of King Darius, only one, as Jehovah five in number, are in all respects the oounter- 
in the Old Testament having no adversary parts of the Vedic hymns, and are written in 
whomsoever,” there are two uniform spirits, he same metre. On evidence similar to that 
likeour angels and devils. SpentomainyHS which Max. Muller adduces for the earliest 
lies created the light of the day, and Vedio hymns, Ihr. Haag establishes the 
Angromainyus the darkness of the night ; the I higher antiquity of the Gatha^ and 
former awakens men to their duties, the Mowing aae extracts from two- import- 
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ZARAT^USyilA JBPITAMA. 

ai>t pas 8 ^g 69 of ihe .Gktba. cm# a 

in^brical speech, delivered by Zarathiwtra 
Spitama himself, when standing before the . 
sacred fire, to a numeronsly attended meeting 
of Uis countrymen. The chief tendency of 
this speech is to induce his countrymen to 
leave tlm worship of the deva or gods, i. e. 
polytheism, to bow only before Ahurainazda, 
and to separate themselves entirely from the 
idolaters. 

will now tell you, who are assembled here, 
the wise sayings of the most wine, the praises 
of the living God, and the songs of the good 
spirit, the sublime truth which 1 see arising 
out of these sacred flames. You shall, there- 
fore, hearken to the soul of nature (i. e., to 
plough tuid cultivate the earth) ; cotitemplate 
the beams of Are with a most pious mind ! 
Every one, both men and women, <iught to-day 
to choose his creed (between the Deva and 
the Ahura religion.) Ye offspring of renown- 
ed ancestors, awake to agree with ns (i. e., to 
approve of my lore, to be delivered to you at 
this moment) I’* 

After declaring the existence of a good and 
a base spirit, a god and a devil, be thus hints 
at immortality, in words of deepest interest, 
but how inferior to the revealed utterances of 
Job ! Thus let us be such as help the life of 
the future. The wise living spirits are the 
greatest supporters of it. The prudent man 
wishes only to be there where wisdom is at 
liofiie.**' 

The second extract is from a Gath a de- 
clared to be the most important piece of 
the wiude Zendavesta, from which to Jeurn 
ISpitama’s doctrine : — 

Blei^sed is he, blessed are all men, to 
whom the living wise god of his own com- 
mand should grant those two everlasting pow- 
ers (wholesomeiiess and immortality.) For | 
this very good I beseech Thee (Ahurainazda). i 
Mayest thou through thy angel of piety ' 
(Armaiti) give me happiness, the good true; 
things, and the possession of the good mind ! | 
1 believe Thee to be the best being of all, the 
source of light for the world. Every body 
Hhai) choose Thee (believe in thee) ns the source 
of light. Thee, Thee, holiest spirit Mazda! 
Thou createst all good true things by means 
of the power of thy good mind at any time, 
and promiaeat us (who believe in Thee) a long 
life. Thus 1 believed in Thee as the holy 
God, thou living Wise ! Because I beheld 
Thiee.to be the primeval cause of life in the 
cre^ition... For thon hast made (instituted) 
holy customs and woids, > thou /hast given a 
bad fortune, (emptiness) to the base, and a 
good bo the .good man. I will believe in Thee 
thou glorious Qcd ! in the last (future period 
of creation.”) 
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T^ angel Sraoahfi him—wjljp f rt thou ? 

—whose son art thou 1 ** 1 jto him : 

Firstly, I am Zarathustra. I will stow myself 
as a destroyer to the liars as well as bp |he 
comforter for the religious men. As long, as 
I can praise and glorify Thee, thou Wise ^ I 
shall enlighten and aAvaken all that aspire to 
property (who wish to separate themselves 
from the nomadic tribes and become settlers 
in a certain country).” 

The following shews the sage groping after 
the trutli, and is not unlike some passages iu 
Job 

“That I will ask Tiiee, tell me it right, 
thou living God I Who was in the beginning 
the, father and creator of truth ? Who made 
tlio sun and stars the way ? Who causes the 
moon to increase and wane if not thon 1 
Wiio is holding the earth and the skies above 
it ? Who made the waters and the trees of 
the field ? Who is in the winds and storms 
that they so quickly run ? Who is the creator 
of the good minded beings, thou Wise ? Who 
made the lights of good effect and the dark^ 
ness ? Who made the sleep of good effect and 
the activity ? Who made morning, noon arid 
night, reminding always the priest of bis 
duties ? Who Ljus prepared the Bactrian 
(berekbda) home with its properties ? Who 
fashioned, moving up and down, like a weaver, 
the excellent son out of the father ? To be- 
come acquainted with these things, 1 approach 
Thee, wise, holy spirit 1 creator of all beings ! 
Essays on the Sacred Language^ Writing^, 
and Religion of the. Parsees^ By Dr, Martin 
llaugy J*hiL Doc, late of the University of 
Tubingen, GoUingen^ and Bonn ; Supt. of 
Sanscrit Studies, and Professor of Sanscrit^ m 
the Poona College ; Honorary M ember of the 
Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society ; dsc, 
Bombay : 1862. See Arian, Parsee, Zoroaster. 

ZAllAWAND-KALAN. Hind, or Z. daraz 
or Z. tawil. Aristolocliia longa. 

ZARA WAND MUNDARAJ, or Z. kburd. 

Aristolocliia rotunda. 

ZARAYAT. Pkrs. Agriculture. 

ZAHAZA Sp. Chintz. 

ZAR BUTl. Hind. Cuscuta reflexp. 
Apricot. 

ZARD. Pebs. Yellow. 

ZARDA. Hind, a quality of tqh^cco. 

ZARDAH. SeeKarund. 

ZARD-ALU. Hind. P4crs. Prunus arnio- 
niaca Apricot, tlie Anneniaca vulgaris ; prr^er- 
ly Zard-arii, the yellow peach, corrupUd in 
the hills of the N. W. Himalaya into jaldaru, 
jaldhari, .and hari. 

.ZARD CHOB. Hind- Curcuma bnga, tur- 
meric. 

^ARD CHOBEH. Pers. Turmeric. Cur- 
cuma loRga. Boxh 
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2SA MATS. 


ZiEA Hats. 


ZARD GOPL Hikd. BntAA {rotidmiA. 
2ARD MATri, HiSfi. YellbTr obhre. 

ZAR DOZI. Hind.Pbas. Quid embroidei^y. 
ZARD SOS AN. Hind. Pbks. Aina* 


raiitus anrea. 

ZARF. Arab, a cup without handles, 
plural, Zatuf, vessels. 

ZARGAL. Hind. Flacourtia sepiaria. 

ZARJ« Hind. Zizyphus nummularia. 

ZARINK. Ar. White oxide of arsenic. 

ZARIRA, also Easbul Zarira. Hind. Ago- 
thotes, sp. 

ZARISHK TALKH. Hind. Berberis ly- 
cium, asiatica or B. aristata. 

ZARMANOCHRQUS, or Zarmanochidus, 
or Zarmanochagus, a native of Baroach or 
Cambay, v^ho accompanied the embassy from 
the king of Pandyato the emperor Augustus, 
at Antioch. He went with Augustus to 
Athens, and there committed self-immolation 
by burning himself in the presence of the 
emperor. Zarraanochegus was however preced- 
ed by Calanusin theself-immolatiun. Until the 
time of Plutarch, the tomb of Zarinanochegus 
was to bo seen, and was known as the Indian’s 
tomb. — Strabo^ lib. xv. p. 1048. Pennants 
Hindoostan voL i. p. 69, See Cambay. 

ZARMRAD. Hind, Pers. See Kachur. 

ZARMONA-CHAGA8. See Cambay ; "Zar- 
inanochegus. 

ZARNAor Zarni. Pkrs. Yellow aulpburet 
of arsenic. 

ZARTHUST BEHRAM, or Zarthust-Na- 
inab. See Wilson. 

ZARZAPRILLA. Sp. Sarsaparilla. 

ZATAR-KALANDAR. Hind. Thymus 
serphyllum. 

ZATflOS. See Kabul. 

ZATHOS KADAPHES KHORANOS. 
See Kabul. 

ZATl. See Simiadse. 

ZATUD. Hind. Urtica hj^perborea, Jaeq. 

ZAWURA. See Tor. 

ZAYAT. Burmese, A public shed or por- 
tico, for the accommodation of travellers, 
loungers, and worshippers, found in every 
Burmese village and attached to many pago- 
das. It corresponds to the Dharm-sala of 
northern, and the choultry or chattruin of 
Southern India .— Embassy y p, 23. 

ZBAM or Zbang. Hind, Abelia triflora, 
also Lonicera quinquilocularis. Mat Zbangj 
Hind, is Abelia triflora. 

ZBOZB. Pot. Corn. 

ZBUR. Hind. Ai*temisia sacrorum. 


!zfiA MAYS. liiNN, ; Rbxh. 


Hokka, 
Pyouflg-boo, 
Mukka Juari, 
Indian corn* 
CommQn „ 
Hake, 


Bbno. Bara joar, HiND.ol PaN. 
BuiIm. Kukri, of KanUra. 
Dux. Jaggon. Malat. 

Enq. Mak, Mak-ki, Panmb. 
Hakkai, ,, 

Bajri, PRRb. F f f 
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Yavaeal^ SAird; { Mdkka^jotfiHr, ' 

Muwairingd. Sinoh. ].; jonnalu, 
Makka-oholum, Tam. 1 

The Zea genus of plants belongs to the 
natural order Panicacem. f he word is iden- 
tical with the Greek ijcia, but the dreek plant 
was a species of Triticuiii or Hordeum, and 
Zea is entirely American. The Zea plants 
are monoecious ; male flowers are in distinct 
spikes ; calyx a 2-flow6red blunt glume ; 
corolla a blunt glume, female flyiwers, the ca- 
lyx in a 2-valv(^d glume ; also the corolla ; 
the style is single, fllif(»rm, pendulous ; the 
seeds solitary, immersed iu an oblong recep- 
tacle. There are six or seven varieties of Zea 
mays. The American variety has been ex- 
tensively distributed throughout the Himalaya 
hills and the plains of the Nortli West Pro- 
vinces in the Paiijab. It is of many kinds, 
red and white, Ac., in parts of the Himalaya, 
it is being grown to 7,500 and even 8,000 
feet on the Chenab and Ravi. It is a favour- 
ite food of the black bear. It is a common 
hot weather crop in India, is abundant to- 
wards Rawul Pindi. In some parts of the 
Panjab it forms a staple food of the people, 
ground and is made into bread, but in India 
a large proportion of it is eaten roasted in 
the ear. The stalks of the plant contain a 
considerable quantity of sugar, which has 
been economically manufactured iu the crys- 
taline state in several of the South American 
provinces. 

In the preparation of the soil for maize cul- 
tivation, plough and cultivate, as for any other 
dry crop, the better the land is ploughed and 
worked, the more satisfactory will be the re- 
sults. Mauure the soil freely, apply sheep 
and cattle dung, decayed leaven, ashes, 
brickyard dust, tank-mud which has been 
thoroughly exposed, wild indigo, madder 
leaves, etc. No crop pays better for a thorough 
manuring. Tlie manure should be spread 
evenly over the land before the last plough- 
ing takes place. To prevent crows, squirrels, 
etc. destroying the se^, tar it before sowing. 
Take pints Madras measure) of hot 
water, and add to it iV of a pint (J ollock) 
of tar^ mix together, and after cooling, pour 
the solution through about 20 lueasutts ef 
seed. After dusting with sand, ashes, dr 
sawdust, to prevent the seeds adhering to- 
gether, the grain is ready for sowing. Sow 
30 lbs. per acre, iik rows 24 inches apart, 
plant the seed about 2 inohek deep and 
about 9 inches apartt during growth ke^ 
down the weeds, cultivate between the 
rows with hand hoes and ploughs. For har- 
vesting, when the outer oovering of the 
cob bj^ins to qien, and the seed is hard and 
glazed, it is time to commence gathering. 'H 





zmt -BKloy. 


i]>e mm ■ JS tu Negro? OT Ba|bS i5«i>4b. 

h«rry to peei the «>»». « «»“«« Qbe. See Cedar. 


hKUIO ^»U> v»p«j eto«-T * . - flfraw 

lest they should heat or mou d. The straw 
i» excellent fodder, , and should be 
etored for wiisumptiou during the J^y * * 
sou. It is most economical to chaff or steep 
the straw before giving it to farm ‘ “ 

cobs may be shelled when dry ; and the g .a 
fte food, or it may be used lu feeding 
horses, cattle, or sheep. Direct experimeiits jadw..r. 
trvrpr^vUthat. weight for weight, it pro- Shuth., 
duoes^better results than gram.— /a»i«o« « 

BepoH. Eng. Gye. Dr. h L. Stewart, I w^a 
Plantt, p.263. Jdaton. Q'Shanghntuy,p. bd6. 

Uadra* Expermental Farm. 

ZEARdT* P*®*- ^ pilgrimage. 

ZEBAINQ, Zebeing, Zebing or Yebain 
Burman Karens, a very dirty people, in the 
valley of the Setang, above louiighoo. ihey 
rear the silk worm and weave silk, see Aa 
baing. 


ZEDEB. Owt. see V««V tr Zedoary. 
ZEDOAIRE. Fb. Zsdo®"®- _ 

ZEDOABU LONGA, syu- of Curcum? *e 

'“zSoARIA ROTUNDA, syn. of Corcn«s 
zedoarift, lioivb. 


ZEDOARY. 

Zerukbad, 


UlltlWKJBf 

Oapur^cacUary, 
Kakhur, 
Zodoaria, 
Kiitchur, 
Zedoaire, 
Zittwer, 


A». Beugley, 

Curcuma eedearia, 

Risirt .. zorumo^ffci I® 

J5KNO. i X PeU 0. 

Hind. iZernrabad, 

„ Karchura. 

ft, Hinhnra-pecalUeulla,Sl». 

Box. Cedoaria, ® • 

r», Pulang-Kilungu, T^* 

Qeb iBaohili-gaada, ISd- 


%;:;iantyieldi»gthes^o«y£^^^^ 

is still nndeteriinned. Mr. 

rfu,, t.™ '“sj.as.i’w- 

arU, on account o 7udwai* Clusius 

ar the sUK worm a..« j.dwar Zudwau _ 

ZEBAYER ISLANDS, with Tadjourra and ^semble those of A^s. 

ibbal Teer, form the Red Sea group of volca- whic 'lescribe five kinds of zedimiy 

vesp Vidftamc commotions or aupeHnuicea are Tibetan. Dukuni, and 


zedoavT 

The Persians "^^"‘“nnkuni and 

Cbtoese, Nepakse. but that 

Spanish. of ancient 
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of Curcuma zedoaria, Boxb., azerm „„ 
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uoes. Volcanic commotions or appeal aiioes ate Nepalese, Tibetan. Du 

said to be observed in Assam, in Lower Ben- _ li,Ha doub 

sal i Lake Loonar, Central India ; on the 
Netbudda; off Porebunder, in Kattiwsr. aiid 
near Kurrachee. The Zebaycr o' 4“be«r 
Islands, a volcanic group in the Red bea, 
were active in 1846.-Dr. BmU on Volca- 
noes in Bom. Geo, Trane. 1852, »of. »• P- 
140. See Zabayer, Zebayeor, Volcanoes. 

ZEBOENI, a considerable village, about 
half way between Baalbec and Damascus, 

about twenty miles distant from eimh -AO. leave. 

hinton's TraveU, vole il p.llO. ijee Pt ama. nppearing iu March 

ZEBBED, formerly the principal town of .tein 7 ®*’ J‘®“. ‘ 

the Tehama district of Yemen. with in pieces 0 ^ _ colour, but 

ZE-BEING, A tribe iu Bu-mah. See ..dly ^h.kled, a^djf 
Karen, Zabeiug. " W^fs fragrwit, and somewhat like that 

ZEBINA. See Greeks of Asm. ^ ^mphoS ; the taste biting, aromatic, and 

2EBRA. See Kyaug. Mammalm. bitterish with some degree of acrimony. It 

ZEBU, a mule between a yak bull and hitter , -unloved in medicine, but is 

riXi’ 


,eir colour and the Malabar coi^sv p^knxr -powell 


varies wunu,— Tvicv-, — — , — - 

inir all common. They have coarse long ' _ , 

J hair. mwJb shorter than in the yak, a Arab. The visiting of thw 

stopt rounded body, and the toll gravef of deceased mahomedans, on the third 

ly QPIDiiXbPi^ 

TtavtU in Wtt^rn Himalaya and Tibe , p. ]xo\xse posts, is liable to splits 

91. see Yak. 265 
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but is free from the destructive iftflueoce of 
injects . — Cat Cat* Ex. 1862. 

ZEE-CALAPER. Dutch of Ceylon, Sea 
oocua-niit of Seychelles, Lodoioea Seychel- 
larnm. 

ZEEHAJ, Zeehajja, Zilhaj or Zoolhaj, the 
12th month of the mahomedan year. 

ZEEKARTEN. Dut. Chart, 

ZEEKOMPASS. Dut. Compass. 

ZEEN-GA-LAY. Tavoy. Anciskrolobus 
carnoua. Wall. 

ZEEP. Dut. Soap. 

ZEERA. Hind. Cumiiuim cymiiium. Cumin 
seed is grown in beds the same as the cori- 
ander ; the seeds are usedfm- seasoning curries. 
Much is brought from GHiina and the Persian 
Gulph. — Riddell. See Zira. 

ZEERA SIAH. Pkus. Fruits of Carura ni- 
grum, a good substitute for Carum carni, the 
seed of the aomraj (Conyza anthelmintica), 
are often sold for it in the bazar ; about ^th 
of an inch long, slightly winged, flat, ovato- 
lanceolate, ribbed on 9 ne surface. 

ZEE-YA. Burm. Cumin seed* 

ZEGHAL-I-CHOBI. Pers. Charcoal. 

ZEHEB, also Tibr. Arab. Gold, 

ZEHER-MORAH. Duk. Bezoar. 

ZEHR-GUGAL. Coniuni maculatum, also 
Cicutii virosa. 

ZEHUJ. See Vathek. 

ZEILDOCK. Dut. Canvas, 

ZEIT. Arab, oil, vegetable or animal. 

ZEITUN. Arab. Guz. Hind. Pkrs. Olive. 
Zeituu-ka tel, Hind. Olive oil. 

ZEKUM, An. Enphorbium. 

ZELAZO. Port. Iron. 

ZELU. Per.s. lieeches. 

ZELZODY KELADI, or Cloddy Islands, 
lie on the west coast of Sumatra. There is 
anchorage and shelter from the uordi-west 
storms. 

ZEMBURAK. Pkrs, Swivel guns, some- 
times discharged from the backs of camels. — 

* OuieUy's Travels, vol. //. p. 202. 

ZEMIN, Pbrs. Hind, earth, land, the world. 

ZEMINDAR. PRRS. Hind, a landholder. 

ZEMMY KUND. Beng. See Lai Gu- 
lUnyo alu. 

ZEMU. A valley, in Sikkim. 

ZEND. The ancient nations of Iran pro- 
per or the Aryan stock, used the languages of 
Media and Persia. It includes the 2^nd of 
the cuneiform inscriptions and Zendavesta : 
the younger Pehlevi of the Su-ssanians and tiie 
Fa-zend, the mo|i|iJr of tlm present or modern 
Persian tongue t Ule Pushtu or language of 
tiie Afghans belbugs to the same branch. 
Zend differs from Sanscrit as Greeks Latin and 
Lithuanian differ frotu one aiiother and from 
Sanskrit. Zend is older than Sanscrit and 
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newer than the language of the Vedda. The 
term Iranian is derived from Arya, and 
the old Persmti and old Bactrian or Zend 
are its oldest representations. Old Fersiari 
is the language of the A vesta ; Hnzvaresh 
or Pehlevi is the language in which the 
commentaries and the more recent versions of 
the Avesta are written. Ford iisi’s Shah- naraah 
is in Parsee or Pazend. Bunsen says' the first 
cuneiform character ontheBe-sitiin wasMedtari 
or west Iranian, and is to be distinguished from 
the language of tiie Zend books, which is East 
Iranian or old Bactrian worn down. The lan- 
guage of tlie Zeml books issnp(K>8ed by Hang 
to be Bactrian, and Bitctria was the original 
seat of Zoroastrian lore. Zend was the Persian 
language previous to Darius. Zend is the 
language in which the Parsee religions books 
were written by Zoroaster. According to 
PiNifessor Bopp, the Zend is as old as the 
Vedas; is in many respects beyond, and an 
improvement on the Sanscrit; and he does not 
admit it to be a mere dialect of the Zend, 
though some Europeiin authors contend that 
it is derived from the Sanscrit. The Zend 
seems to have been spoken in Bactria. Pnffes- 
sov Rank considers that the Zend was the 
spoken language of Media, and that the Yeii- 
didnd, one of the books written in this lan- 
guage, was produced before the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, and that it was the popular 
language of a great part of Iran. The author 
Masudi testifies that the books called Asia or 
Avasta and its commentary the Pazend, were 
ill existence in his time, while RJiode has 
come to the conclusion that the collection 
styled Avasta contains either one or most of 
the compositions which existed before the 
destruction of the Persian empire by Alex- 
ander. The Zend and Pehlevi are believed by 
Anquetil du Perron to have been authentic 
languages through the medium of which Zer- 
tusht i>r Zoroaster, in the Zendavesta, handed 
down his religious system. Erskine, however, 
a great scholar, while he believes in the anti- 
quity and authenticity of the Zend, bolds that 
it was never a spoken language, but rather 
a composite of some peculiar dialect of San- 
scrit and spoken Persian, inoile by the Parsee 
priests and used for the compilation of the 
Veiididadi which he believes to have been 
made about A. D. 229. One or other of these 
views have been held by Frofessora Rbmer, 
Rask, Wilson, Bopp, Richardson, Lassen, 
Vans Kennedy, and Sir William Jones, who 
distinctly atated that the Zend had been fabri- 
cated by the Fatsee ptiests from many dil^- 
lects, that its literature is worthles8» and that 
the whole dates no farther back than the 
mahomedan conquest of Persia. 1['he language 
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of the Ziend boofee is, however, generally re- 
garded As the old liaotriah of the home conn- 
try, worn down, that is, east Irnn'mii. The 
langtfsgo of the first cttnetform character is 
Median, tw west Iranian of a later epoch than 
the Zend, Mr. Vigne mentions on the authority 
of Sir JohiihTNeill andC(»lonel Sir H Bawliii- 
son, that a language similar to the Zend is un- 
doubtedly spoken in the mountain of Desniar 
in Karadagh on the west of the Caspian and 
n(»rth of Ayerjiban. The Zend is said by Bur- 
iiouf, Professor Wilson, and others who have 
studied it most successfully, to be more nearly 
allied to the very ancient dialect of the vedas, 
which preceded the classiciil Sanscrit, than it 
is to this last more cultivated speech. How 
this cLaiin is to be reconciled with the com- 
paratively recent date of all extant composi- 
tions in the Zendisb language, remains, he con- 
siders, to be explained. But, that the high 
castes or twice born” classes of the Indian 
race, as they term themselves, the brahman, 
the chetriya, and the vaisya hindoo, were of 
the same stock as the ancient Persians, may 
be regarded as a fact established by the affi- 
nity of their languages . — Bunseti iii. pp. 457, 
570. Ed, Ferrier's Journ. pp. 257, 393. 
2^he Parsees, See India, Languages, Mamaseni, 
Vendidad, Writing. 

ZEND-AVESTA is the name used by 
Khagaui and other maliomedan writers 
to designate the commentary on the Zend. 
The Parsee people use the name A vesta and 
Zend, taking A vesta in the sense of text, 
and ^nd as the title of tlie Pehlevi commen- 
tary. Professor Muller thinks, however, that 
the word zend wiis more likely the same 
word as the Sanskrit Ohhaiidas,” scandere, a 
name given to the vedic hymns, and avesta 
the Sanskrit avasthana,” a word which, 
though it does not occur in Sanskrit, would 
mean settled text. Avasthita, in Sanskrit, 
means laid down^ settled. The Zend-avesta 
now consists of four books, Yasna, Vispered 
Yashts and Vendidad (Vendidad = vidaeva 
data; in Pehlevi, Juddivdad.) Dr. Haug, in 
his ihierCfilting lecture on the ** Origin of the 
Parsee Religion,’* Bombay, 1861, takes 
Avesta in the sense of the most ancient texts. 
According to the Kissah-i-Sanjan, a tract 
almost worthless as'a record of the earlier 
history of the Parsi race, the fire-worshippers 
took refuge in Khorasan forty-nine years 
before the era Of Yezdejerd (632 A. D.) or 
abimt 683. Here they stayed 100 years, or till 
A.D. 68$, then departed to the city of Hormuz 
(Ormuz in the Persian Gulf), and after 
staying fifteen years, proceeded iii 698 to 
Diu, nii* island on the south-west coast of 
Katiawar. Here they remained nineteeu 
years, to 717, and then proceeded to Sanjan, 


ZEPHYRANTHES^ TUBISPATHA. 

a town about twenty-four miles south of 
Damaun. After 300 years they spread to 
the iteigiibouririg town of Quzertit, and 
established the sacred fire successively at 
Barsndab, Nausart, near Surat, and Bombay. 
The Zend-avesta contains the record df the 
Arian race in their occupation of successive 
countries to which they moved. 

The oldest poriions of this book are High 
Bactrian, and approach very near to the Veda 
language. The Zendavesta was translated 
into Greek some time after Alexander’s death 
by Hermippus, the peripatetic philosopher, 
the pupil of Callimachus, who was one of the 
most learned scholars of Alexandria. — Bom-- 
bay Quarterly Review 1856, No. viii. p, 67. 
Muller' & Lectures p, 192. Dr. Hatty on the 
Origin of the Parsi Religion. See Aryan, Hin- 
doo, India, Sakya Muni, Vendidad, Zettusht, 
ZoiOHHter, Barbarian. 

ZEND-ltUD, a considerable river which 
rises among the mountains of Shamkbeh in the 
Bakhtyari country ; ainl at the distance of 
twelve farsang from those mountains, there 
is an exceedingly lofty bridge, the Pul-i-Kelleii 
with three arches . — Ouseley s Travels voL iii. 
p. 16. See Iran, Ispahan, Pearls. 

ZENGABAD. The tribe of Karim Khan, 
king of Persia, whose dynasty was over- 
thrown by the Kajar tribe, that of the present 
king. When they came first into these parts, 
they were wandering, but they are now settled 
in villages. There are a great many besides 
established in Zeiigabud; and many in the 
Pasha of Bagdad’s array. 

Kerwei families 60 I Sodeni .famiHea 100 

of the Feili tribe, Qoorzei „ 100 

Lor „ 60 I 

None of these tribes depertd on the Jaf, 
though the Jaf have many families from 
among them under their protection, which are 
not reckoned here. The Jaf being strong and 
well protected, are daily acquiring additions 
to their numbers from persecuted members of 
other tribes. None of the above tribes are 
entire. They are only fragments of tribes, of 
which parts exist also in the territory of 
Kermaiishah, or of Luristan. 

ZENGHALI-PATSE. Tel. Verdigris. 

ZENGI-HAR. Beng. Myrobalan. 

ZENGIS. See Chengis, Kamraii. 

ZBNNAAR. See Zonar. 

ZENO. See Vedas. 

ZENZEBO. It. Ginger. 

ZEOCRITUM DISTICHON. Beam. nyb. 
of Hordeum distichou, Linn. 

ZEOLITES. A family of minerals compoaqd 
of silica, alumina, some alkali, and some water. 
They are abundant near Naldroog. 

ZEPHON. Hbb. Typhoon. 
ZEPHYRANTHES TUBISPATHA. In 
Tciiasserim, are one or two species of zephyran- 
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the emarylliR tribe, which were intro- 
from Pr. prey’s garden at Serampore ; 
Aey grow very well, and form haudsonie 
Wder loWera — Maion^ ' 

ZEPHYRITS. Sea Kama. 

ZRRAIT* Peks. Agriculture. 

ZERAMRAD. Fees. Zedoary. 
ZERAMBAD, also Jad war, A.R- Pers, Cur> 
cnma zedoaria, Roxb. 

ZEBAI’BI^ a former money of account 
of Goa, of Portuguese reis . — SimmomTi 

Diet. 

ZERAWAND-DARAZ, Zerawaud-ut-ta- 
^ wil* A RAB, Fe aa Ariatulochia loiiga. 

ZEUDAN* There is a fresh water lakei 
the plain of Zei^dau, iu the Persian province 
of Furs. 

ZBROUL. Hina. Calendula offioinalis. 

ZERKA. To the southward of the river 
Zerka commences the oountry anciently in 
Jiabited by the people called Amnionites ; i 
•country in those days as remarkable for its 
rich productions, as for the number and 
strength of the cities which covered its sur- 
face. It is now one vast desert, having long 
since ceased to be inhabited by man in a civi- 
lized state. The ruined city of Amman ia 
still known by its ancient name as the capital 
of the Ammonites ; it was one of the most 
SHcieiitof the cities recorded in Jewish history. 
It was likewise called Rabatb and Osterath, 
and subsequently Philadelphia, having been 
reWlt by Ptolemy Fjiiiladelphua. The prin 
cjpal ruins lie along the banks of a smal 
river^ called Moiet Aiumaii, or water Amman, 
runiitng through a valley bordered on both 
sides by barren hill« of flint. This stream, 
which has its source iu a pond a few hundred 
paces from the south-west end <>f the town, 
after passing under ground several times, 
empties itself into the river Zerka. A large 
theatre has been excavated in the side of the 
eastern hill and opening towards the river. 
It has forty-two rows of stone seats fourteen 
inches high, and twenty broad, divided into 
three poitions by two open galleries. Before 
the theatre, and between it and the stream, 
are the remains of a beautiful colonnade. 
Eight columns, fifteen feet high, are standing 
with Corinthian capitals and entablature 
entire^ There are the shafts of eight other 
columns. The space intervening between the 
river and the western hills is entirely covered 
with the remains of private buildings now 
only used for shelter for camels and sheep, 
there is not a single inhabitant remaming, 
thus lealizipg the prophecy coiioeraing ibis 
devoted city, as Ezekiel writes, 1 will rnake 
Rabbahof the Ammonites a stable for camels, 
and a couching place for flocks. Behold, I 
will stretch out my hand upon thee and 
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deliver tboa for a,ep^i to the beEthop ; I will 
cut thee off from the pepplf, and epee thee 
to perish out of the oountries | I w^l destroy 
thee. The Ammonites shall not be reinetp- 
bered among the nations. Rabhah (the plilef 
city) pf the Ammonites shall a desolate 
heap. Ammon shuU be a per|^tual desola- 
tion.-— Tr^rvfls. vol. i. p, 175, 
ZERKUNNEE PASS. See Kbyber. 

ZBBNEIK-ZARP. Pkus. Arsenic. Yellow 
sulpiiuret of arsenic. 

ZEHBAH. Aa a spring of water ; also a 
lake, particularly, a salt lake. The (JsspiEp 
Sea, the picturesque Urumiyah, and Van, 
Zerrah or Durrab, in Seistan, Baktegan in 
Pars, and others, are instances of salt ^ water 
lakes j fresh water lakes are met with in 
the tracts below Babylon, and again between 
the Elburz range on the chores of the Caspian. 

ZERTUSHT. See Zoroaster. 

ZERUKBAD. Arab. Zedoary. 

ZERUMBAD. Pers, Curcuma zedoaria, 
Roxb, 

ZERUMBET SPECIOSUM. Jaeq.eyn. of 
Alpinia nutans, RoBcoe. 

ZEUS. RuBtel Carrameou, Tan. The 
Palankeen boy’s flsU of Madras.— 

McU. Med* p* 155. 

ZEUS. A deity amongst the Qreeka, witjb 
attributes similar to the Roman Jupiter, the 
chief of the gods; the Egyptian Zeus, signified 
spirit (UvevfMLy Amongst the Greeks, Zeus 
meilichioa was the friendly Zeus ; in India 
amongst the Aryan hindus, adoration was 
offered to ether, the air, the atmosphere, 
as Indra, (Zeus) with the sacrifice of 
milk and the fermented juice of plants. If 
the letter z be in any tongue transmntable 
into d, Zeus would be Deus, and in the tongues 
)f Aryan origin, deo, dev, dAva, mean god^ 
while sheo, shev, sheva, 8hiva,8heb,laa biiidu 
deity. The z in Zeus of the pr04|^ seems 
changed in the Latin to j, as the genitive of 
Jupiter is JuvU. See Bactrid. ^ 

ZEW'AR, or Kali zewai;. Hind. Buplurum 
marginatum. > 

ZEYLAH, ill lat. 11® 22' IJ., long. 43* 
30' E., is a town of some importance on the 
eant coast of Africa. 

ZEZL Hind, of Spiti, a kind of barley. 
ZHAD. See Kunawer. 

ZHAKHA. See Kiang. 

ZHAMQ. Bhot. Sciurus Jpkriah, 
ZHANGAB. HiKP. Polpmirna m^croce- 
>hala. 

ZHBANG. Hibd. Philadelphus,>, 
ZHIKAK. Bind. Daphpo ol^oid^. 

ZHIKO. Hind- Lonicera hypoleij^ , . 
ZHIBG- TiBASr^jN. Cultiyaw laiid.. . . 
ZHO., Tib. the domestic ^hipials in 
are principally ponies, the yek# the eUq, 
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tkliiYes; atid dogs. The isho la a 

hybrid batweBA tbia yak and the common cow. 
The female is called a aho-tiio.---ifri; /Tcmyi 
Advmtures of a Ladp in TaHaty^ toL i. p, 
198. 

ZHUK. HtlND. Spfrma Kamtachatika. 

ZH UNGRAM. See Knnawcr. 

ZIAMBA. See Marco Polo. 

ZIAUAT. Pilgrimage to a mahomedaii 
sairifs shi'iAe ; also tbe visiting of the grave 
of a mahomedan relative. 

ZTARAT VALLEY, in BelUchiatan, is of 
Considerable extent, well watered, and culti* 
Vated. See Beliicliistaii. 

ZIB. Aaab. Guana. 

ZIBAKH. Ar. Mercury. 

ZIBELLINA, the Khatuti Bulugan, wife 
of Argbun Khan, had been married to 
Abaka, but on his demise, according to the 
custom of the Mongols, she passed to the 
urda of her step son Arghun Khan, Kablai 
Khan’s great nephew. His wife was Zibei- 
lina, tbe Khatun Bulugan, a lady of great 
beauty atid ability. On her death, Arghun 
sent Marco Polo for another wife, out of 
the Mongol tribe of Bayaiit, but Arghun 
died before the lady Kuka-Chiri was brought, 
and she passed to Ghazan, the nephew of 
Afghan, for Arghun had been succeeded by 
Kai-Kbatu, his brother. — Quart. Rev,, July 
1868. See polyandry, Jews, Marco Polo. 

ZIBELLINE, Fr. Zibellino. It. Sable. 

ZIBETH. Grr. Zibetha. Lat. Zi~ 
betto. It. Civet. 

ZiDER, also Apfelwein. Gkr. Cider. 

ZIFFAF. Ar. Hind, leading a bride home. 

ZIFT-I-RATB, and Zift-i-yabi.s, Arab. 
ratianaj, and Catrain, Hind, are varieties 
of resin, colophony and dried tar. — Rowell 
Hand Book, v. 1 p. 410. 

ZIFT-I-RUMI. Hind. Piniis longifolia, 
also dried tar. Zift-i>ratab and Zift-i yabis, 
pine resin or tari <&c. 

ZIGANAH is twelve leagues from Trebi- 
sond on the road to Erzrum, and gives name 
to a pass called the Zigauah Dagh. — Yule 
Cathay, 1. p, 45. 

ZIGEUNEB. Gbr. Gypsy. 

ZIGGER, a Baluch tribe. See Beluchistun, i 
Kelat, Mingiial. I 

ZIK EHOT. Pelis diardi. Deem, 

ZiKKlR. Arab. lUmiuiscences ; amongst 
mahomedaus, repeating the attributes of God 
or the creed, also devotion towards the deity, 

ZIKR ISMAIL, also Zikr-ul-awaz. See 
Mosul. ^ 

ZILHU J, or Zilhujja, the last month of the 
mahpmedan year, 

ZILLAH. Pbrb. In India, a district or 
local division of a country. In British India, 
each province is divided into zillahs, or dis^ 
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Itricts, under collector and magistrates of 
I deputy commissioners, with joint, deputy, 
assistants and extra- assistants. Jii, tke Ben- 
gal Presidency these districts are in 
cases grouped into divisions, eaCh under 
a commissioner supervised by a revenue 
board or financial commissioner. Eiigtlsb ooun* 
ties average 1,000 square miles in extent. In 
India they are much larger. In Bombay, for 
instance, collectorates average about 6 , 000 ' 
square miles, and Khandeish is supposed to be 
15,000 square miles. 

ZILVER. Dut. Silver. 

ZILZAKCH. Hind. Peks. rasaut, the 
tract of berberry root. 

ZIMARRUD, also Permatmju. MJLtAY. 
Emerald. 

ZIMB. Abvss. 

Dogfly, Exo. j Zebub, Hub, 

T'zirah, Hbb. { Qlossiua morsiUDS. Lat. 

The Zimb-insect is translated hornet in 
Exodus chap, xxiii. ver. 28 ; Deut vii. 20 } 
Joshua xxiv. 12. It is difficult to conceive 
that Isaiah could have in view any other in- 
sect when he says—* The Lord shall hiss for 
the fly that is in the uttermost part of the 
rivers of Egypt.” (Isaiah vii. 18). The origi* 
nal word rendered * fly* in the translation is 
‘ zebub,’ and, as Bruce observes, “ the Chaldee 
version is content with calling this animal 
simply * zebub,’ which signifies the fly in 
general, as we express it in English, The 
! Arabs call it * zimb’ in their translation, which 
has the same general signification. The Etfai- 
opic translation calls it * tsaitsalya/ Which is 
the true name of tbe particular fly in G«er, 
and was the same in Hebrew.” Broce has 
given a ^aphic account of this fly, and there 
can be little doubt that this insect is related 
to the family of (Estridm. Tbe Latin AsiluS 
and the Greek ola-rpos were probably only 
different pronunciations of tbe liume term 
*ha-t 8 irab,’ as this fly is called both by MoseS 
and Joshua. Mr. Bracy Clark, in the 9th vo» 
lame of the * Liimsean Transactions,’ part ii. 
1843, refers tbe fly alluded .to by Moses 
(and said to “ hiss and make a noise”) to 
(Estrus bovis, and remarks on Bruce’s AgurOi 
that it has no resemblance to the genas of 
flies the Cuterebra, but is rather, though witR 
something fiotitious about it, allied to tlie 
HUB Stomoxys, or perhaps Tabanus, Ijoth' 
which genera are certainly sileht flies in th^it 
attacks on cattle. There can be no doubt thi^ 
tlie otoTpos was a perfectly distinct insect frbih 
any of the moderuCEstridm. Dr. Harris gives si 
names of flies, the Oreb of £x« viii. 20 ; tiik 
Zebub of 2 Kings, i. 2, 3, 6 , 16 ; the DebdW 
rah of Judges xiv, 18, and Psalm cxViii 12 • 
the !p-Bira of Ex. xxtil 28, Josh, rdv* 
Deut. vi> 20 3 the Sarabim of Eieek, ii. ^ ; si|j| 
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tbie Bak of Matth. xriii. 26. — Kirhy and 
Spenctf Introduction to Entomology^ MarrU 
j^atural Hutory of the Bible ^ page 139. 

ZIMBIL. Husd. Potamo^eton gramineus. 

ZIMBJOON. Dillettia aurea, Sm, 

ZlMlONGr Buot. Muatela subbemaoha- 
lana. Hod. Bly, 

ZIMMA. Burm. Cliickrassia tabularis, Ad> 

ZIMMAY. See Karen^ Laos. 

ZL\fM£. See Maha-radza^weng. 

ZIMMEB. Ger. Timber. 

ZIMMET, or Kauelil. Gbr. Cinnamon. 

ZIN. Pbrs. Hind. Guz. a saddle ; pro- 
nounced Zeen. 

ZINAR. Tbe sacred cord worn by the Parsi 
zoroastrians, aud amongst liiiiduos by the hrah- | 
man, ksbatrya, vaisya, and five artizaii castes, 
tbe goldsmith, ironsinitli, carpenter, brazier and 
stoiOie mason. It is pronounced and written 
variously Zennar, Zonnar, Zinnar, Zunar, and 
has tbe names of poitoo and zendiam or jan> 
diam, amongst the peninsular bindus. Co- | 
louel Tod describing a gift to the saiva temple | 
of Ekliiiga mentions that in return, the do- ! 
nor, who was the prince of Mewar, received ' 
lessons of morality, was initiated into tiie 
mysterious rites of Siva, and finally was in- 
vested with the triple cordon of faith (tin 
purwa zinar) by tbe hands of the sage, who 
became bis spiritual guide, and bestowed on 
bis pupil the title of regent (dewan) of Ek- 
linga. When tbe Carthaginian gained tbe 
battle of Can n a, lie measured his success by 
the bushels of rings taken from tbe fingers 
of tbe equestrian Romans who fell in that 
memorable field. Akbar estimated bis by 
tbe quantity of cordons (zinar) of distinction | 
taken from the necks of tbe Rajpoots, and 
seventy-four and a half * man’ are tbe re- 
corded amount. To eternize the memory of 
this disaster, tbe numerals 74^ are, .amongst 
tbe Rajput race, tilac, or accursed. Marked 
on the banker's letter in Rajast’ban it is the 
strongest of seals, for the ' sin of the slaughter 
pf Cbeetpre* is thereby invoked on all who 
violate a letter under the safeguard of this 
mysterious number. — Tod^a Rajasthan^ voL i. 
p, i%5y 328. See Zaniiar, Zonar. 

. ZINAT UN NISSA, daughter of the em- 
peror Aurungzeb. Kazi Sbahab ud Din, follow- 
ing Khafi Kbaii, states that, in her young days 
she became attached to tbe young rajah 
boo, and the two young people having bepn 
allowed to grow up together, on one occasion, 
Aurungzeb observing them in the same xoom 
forbad all futureintercourse. Aurungzeb died 
at Ahmednuggur in the Dekhan where he was 
provisionally interred (somp gya), and his re- 
mains were afterwards finally placed in a 
tomb on the hill at Roza near Dowlatabad, 
and over bis remains is a very simple , cupola 


; or dome. At Aurangabad, bowevef, ia the 
splendid tomb of his daughter ; nevertbelesa 
the author of Travels of a liindoo states, that 
the Ziuat-Musjeed, more commonly called the 
Koonmri-musjeed, or Maiden Mosque, was 
built by Zinat-ul-Nissa; the virgin daughter 
of Aurungzeb, wlio like Jehan-ara remained 
utimurried. The princess who built it, hav- 
ing declined entering into the marriage state, 
laid out a large sum of money in tlie above 
mosque, and on completing it she built a small 
sepulchre of white marble, surrounded by a 
wall of the same, in the west corner of the 
terrace. In this tomb slie was buried in the 
i year of the Hejira 1 122, corresponding with 
the year of Christ 1710. — Tr, llind, voU '\\. 
page 312. 

ZINBAORI. Amongst the Ja^mnese a war 
surcoat, with gold tissue facing. 

ZINBYEWN. Burm. 1 Dillenia species. 


ZINC. Eng. Fr. 

Peh-yueu, Chin. Zincum, Lat. 

Peh-t.’iing, ,, ZiuutuQ], „ 

Spelttn-; Dut. Tarabagi-putih Malat. 

Sung busri, Duk. Schpaafcer, Bus. 

Sphere; tutenague, E NO. Zinco ; Chinck, Sp. 

Zinco ; Cink, It. Sang-fiisri, ,, 

Stannum Indioiim, Lat. Tutanagani, Tam. 


Zinc was first mentioned by Paracelsus, 
in the 16th century, under the name of Zine- 
tum; it does not occur in a native state, but 
is obtained from its ores, which are chiefly 
the sulphiiret and carbonate of zinc. A 
native sulphate ’ of zinc, or blende was 
discovered by Mr. W. Mainwaring in the 
Madura province, but whether the brown, 
yellow, or black blend, Dr. AinsUehad not been 
able to learn. Zinc has long been imported 
from China into India. The name tutenagne, 
by which Chinese zinc was known in com- 
merce, is evidently derived from the Tamul, 
tutunagiim, and it was at one time called 
Indian tin (Stannum Indicum). The ores of 
zinc were no doubt employed by the ancients 
in making brass. Zinc is found in the state 
of an oxide, but principally as a snlpbnret 
(Blende), and an impure carbonate (Caiamine). 
From both ores it is first converted into an 
oxide by the process of roasting, and then 
reduced to the metallic form by the aid of 
carbonaceous matter, when it may mther be 
fused or sublimed. Until purified by a second 
distillation, it contains as impurities small 
portions of other metals, as iron, copper, 
arsenic, Ac. In a broken boulder that a native 
brought to Tavoy, was a. large vein of some 
ore that was judged to be black blende, or 
black sulphuret of . zino. Mr. '^Mason was 
never able, however, to ascertain the locality 
whence it was brp»ght. Dr, JlQlfer .reported 
the existence of ores of zinc in the Mergul 
islands. . He says : “ The . other ores, arsenic 
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ZINC-BLOOM. 

and zinc, discovered,, are of less importance, 
though the latter may contain some silver. 
In British India, zinc is used in forming 
alloys : of these, there are alloys, with load, 
chiefly used on account of the facility with 
which it call be turned or filed. 1 lb. of cop- 
per to 2 oz. yields a red coloured ductile alloy, 
with 6 oz., is common pot metal, brittle when 
warmed. 

Zinc, tin and lead alloys ; 1 J oz. tin, ^ zinc 
16 copper, pumps and corks requiring great 
tenacity. 

tin and 2 oz. brass, to 16 copper, to be 
cut into teeth, 
ij'to 16 for turning work. 

1^ to 16 nuts of coarse threads and bearings. 

The billy country of Mewar has always been 
known to abound in metalliferous ores, and it 
is supposed that the produce resulting there- 
from was one of the sources of wealth, by which 
former ranas of Udypura, were enabled to con- 
tend successfully for so many years against the 
might and power of the Delhi emperors. The 
most celebrated of these mines, are undoubt- 
edly those of Jkwar, where the (»re is 
found in veins 3 or 5 inches thick and some 
times in bunches, in quartz rock and mixed with 
other stone. The pieces are broken witli a ham- 
mer, and freed from the quartz rock, with which 
it is mixed. The pure ore being very friable, 
is then pounded and freed from quartz and 
placed in crucibles some 8 or 9 inches high and 
3 inches diameter ; with necks 6 inches long 
and half an inch in diameter. The mouth 
being fastened up, the crucibles are inverted 
and placed in rows on a charcoal furnace, when 
the ore is fused in about 3 or 4 hours. If pieces 
of the quartz are allowed to remain with the 
ore, the crucibles break. From each crucible the 
quantity of metal collected does not vary 
much. In China, zinc is used in forming a gun 
metal, and in easting shot, and is therefore 
retained as a monopoly of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. The zinc mines are probably in 
the province of Kwei-chau but it is largely 
obtained from Yung-ebang-fu in Yunnan and 
Hau'kon. — Captain J- C. Brooke ^ of the 
Mewar BJwel Corpst in Beng. As Soc, Journal, 
No. Ill of 1850, p. 212. Ains, Mat. Med. p. 
58. Essay Hind, p. 100. Roh(h MSS. Smith 
Chin. Mat. Med. McCulloch's Com. Die, p. 
1269, Mason, Tenasserim. 

ZINC-BLOOM. 

Lu-can-abih, Chin. 1 Calamine, Enq. 

This is obtained in the Chinese provinces 
of Ta-yueri-fu, Tseh-chau-fu in Shansi, and 
from places in Se-ch'uen and Yunan. It is 
a calamine of considerable purity, resem- 
bling the botrogen or zinc-bloom of mineralo- 
gists, and is believed to occur in China associ- 
ated also with gold and silver ; it contains a 
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ZINOAK., 

small proportion of iron and lead j it is alloyed 
with copper to form brass, and is used medici- 
nally. — Smith. Mat, Med, China, 

ZINCI CARBONAS IMPURUM PRiE- 
PARATUM. Calamina preparata. Calamine. 
ZINCI SULPHAS. 

Khy-ouk‘khyeQ‘tsha, Schwefelsaurea zinkoxyd 


Burm. Qsb. 

Hwang-fan. Chin. Safed tutia, Hind. 

White vitriol, Eno. Sal vitrioli, Lat. 

Sulphate of zinc, „ Zinci Sulpbae, ,, 
Sulphate de zinc, Fii, Jawar, MalaT. 

Yallai tutam, Tam. 


Sulphate of zinc is a colourless salt, with- 
out odour, but having a disagreeable astrin- 
gent and metallic taste ; it is found native in 
some places, and is known in India by the 
name of Sufed toota, or white vitriol. The 
Chinese obtain it from Persia, as also from 
the provinces of Kansu and Shensi j it is 
used as a lotion. 

ZINC, oxide of. 

Peh-yueu-tah, Chin. Tutia, Hind. 

Oxide of zinc, Eno. Sang-i-Baeri Pers. 

White,, „ „ Tutum, Tam, 

Flowers of zinc, 

ZIND ALU. Hind. Pers. Apricot. 

ZINDA SHAH MUDAR, a mabomedan 
saint. 

ZINGAAT. See Rangoon. 

ZIN-GA-LAC. Tavoy. Ancistrolobus 
carueuws, Wall. 

ZINGAR. Vigne surmises that modern 
gypsies are descendants of Kashmir bindus, 
who quitted the valley after the persecutions 
by Sikandar-But-Shikun, father of Zyn-ul-abi- 
din,iu the year 1 396 and 1 400. Arab Shah, who 
lived at Sainarcand in 1422 also in.his life of 
Timur, supposes it possible that they are de- 
scendants of buddhists that quitted the valley 
B. C. 298, when persecuted by Nara or 
Kinuara. According to Baron de Bode, the 
gypsies of Persia are known as Karachi from 
the Turkish word Kara, meaning black ; also 
Kauli, ( Kali, Hind., black , ) also Susmani, 
and though Pottinger and Dr. Trithen 
think otherwise, they are perfectly distinct 
from the Luri or Lur tribes. In the northern 
parts of Persia, they lead a wandering life, 
but always aloof from the other erratic tribea. 
They exorcise the trades of tinker, farrier, 
the men being musicians and the women 
bayaderes, the women dancing at the Persian 
parties or majalis to the music of string^ 
instruments used by the men. It is in 
northern Persia that they are known as 
Kara-ohi, and in Kermanshah and Kurdis- 
tan as Eauli and Susmani. M. Khanikoff sa^ 
the three tribes, Jughi, Mazong and Lull m 
Bokhara seem gypsies. They profess mahe- 
medanism, but seem to have no religion at all. 
They are tall» round, and of a bronzed com- 
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^E)ct(m ; their white teeth are net concealed* 
aad neither husband* father nor brother seem 
to care the least to whose lips their own are 
pressed.. The Zingarro* or Ciiungur, of the 
Punjab, are a wandering houseless race, pro* 
bably the same as the Chinganeh of Turkey, 
the Italian Zingaro, the Spanish gitano, and 
the English gypsy. About Delhi, the race is 
called kunjiir, a word which, in the Punjab, 
properly implies a courtezan or dancing girl. 
— Ferrier Journ. p. 11 4-1 15. Pottinger^s Tra- 
See Ardelan, Lur, Kara Ogblan, Ker- 
manj, Mosul. 

ZINGEBIL. Ar. Ginger. 

ZINGIBER. Lat. Ginger. 

ZINGIBER, a genus of plants of the natu- 
ral Order Zingiberacea3 ; in the South East of 
Asia many species of Zingiber occur, some of 
which furnish the ginger of commerce. 
Amongst the species may be enumerated, 
barbatum, Wall. Hurmah, Prome. 
capitatum, Roxh. Khasaya. 
cassumutiar, Roxb. British India, 
caulina, Grah. Mahabaleahwar. 
chrysanthum, Roxb. Nepal, 
elatum, Roscoe. Bengal, 
grahamiana, Grah. Salsette. 
ligulatura, Roxh. Nut’hpur, Nepal, 
longifolia, Jloxh. 
missionis, Wall, Travancore. 
injoga, Roscoe. Japan, 
officinale, Roscoe. All India, 
panduratum, Roxb. Burmab, Tenasserim. 
pardocheilum, fVall. Burmah. 
roseum, Roscoe. Ci rears, 
rubeus, Roxb. Ruugpore. 
squarroaum, Roxb. Burmah. 
zerumbet, Roscoe. All S. E. Asia. 

In Tenasserim and Burmah are species 
named Sa Kwe, Khyeu seing, Me tba len, 
Kaneik, and Khung-htai wen. 

ZINQIBERACEiE. Rich. The Ginger 
tribe of plants comprising 16 Gen, 156 sp. viz., 
14 Zmgiber, 28 Hedichium, 3 Costiis, 

32 Curcuma, 17 Alpiuia, 14 Qlobba, 

1 Bischema, 2 Hellenia, 2 HornRtedtU, 

9 Kaempfera 5 Gastrochilus, 7 lioscoea. 

14 Amomum, 3 Monolopbus, 

4 Elettaria, 1 Galangia, 

ZINGIBER CASSUMUNAR. Roxb. 

Z. purpiureum Roxb. | Z. Cliffordii Andr. 

B*® *d*> Bbmo. I Vana-adrakam. Sans. 

Downy loaved Ginger. R110. J Kara allamu. Xbl. 

Yellow Zedoary. „ [ Kura paeupn. „ 

Grows thyoaghout British India and has 
a strong oai^phoraceous smell. Rl|iV.n mff, 
much larger than that of common ginger. 
smitlU damphor-like, tastes hot and bitterish, 
now little U8ad.~«<M:i. FI. Itid. L 
p. &Bhaughuuy, pagt 643. 
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ZIOOUN. 

ZINGIBER OFFICINALK Rosoor. 


Amomum zingiber, Xnnn. 

Ziujabil, ZingabiL Aft. Alia, Malay. 

Adrak, Ada, Beno. Isohi, Maleal. 

Kbyen-seiug, Burm. Zinjabil, Per^. 

Kan-Kiaiig, Ouin. Adraka, Sans. 

Poh-kiaug, ,, Adrakam, 

Common Ginger, Eng. Ammu Inguroo, Singh. 

Manow leaved ginger „ Inji, Tam. 


Adrak, Ada, Hind. Allam, Sonthi (dry), Tel. 
Sooth (dry ginger,) ,, 

The native country of the common ginger 
plant is not known ; but it is cultivated in all 
the wanner parts of Asia and on the slopes of 
the llimnlaya up to 5000 feet. Its flowers are 
small, whitish purple, but it very rarely seeds ; 
the roots are greatly increased. It is planted 
at the commencement of the rains in beds of 
about six feet square, and in a rich cultivated 
soil. The planting consists in dividing part 
of the green root, which the natives first soak 
ill a inixtiire of coW'-diing and water ; it is 
then planted about two inches deep and about 
one foot apart. It requires a great deal of 
water, and to be kept clear of w'ceda. When 
the stalks dry, the ginger may be taken up ; 
although it is sometimes left in tlie ground 
for a couple of years ; it is better for remain- 
ing twelve months, and must be watered dur- 
ing the dry season, from October or Novem- 
ber up to February and March. It is used fresln 
or the outer round is rubbed off and the root 
dried in the sun. — Dr. O' Shaughnessy p> 647. 
Roxb. FI. hid. Mason. Smith. Mai. Med. 
China. 

ZINGIBER ZERUMBET, Roxh. 

Aniom. zerumbet, WiKd. \ Zingiber epurium, Kon. 
Butch, Beno. Hind. I Broad leaved gingerE.NQ. 
Mahabiiri Botch, „ | Waliugmu, Singh. 

Ftuind in the island of Ceylon and in the 
woods about Calcutta ; the taste of the root 
resembles that of ginger, but is bitter as well 
as aromatic. It is not used in medicine by 
European practitioners. — O'Shaughnessy^ page 
648. 

ZIN-MU-TIN-WU. See Japan. 

ZINN, also Ziniigeisserzinn. Gek. Pewter. 

ZINNIA, a genus of plants of tiie natural 
order Matricariacese ; some of them as Zinnia, 
elegans, alba, crocea and various others, are 
ornamentaly and may be all sown at the com- 
mencement of the rains, either separately or 
in beds. The flowers are pretty and require 
very little care : the seed as it falls, springs 
up immediately, and from its profusion, al- 
most becomes a weed in the garden. — RiddeU. 
ZINNOBER. Gke. Cinnabar. 
ZINPYUN GYEE. Bukm. A tree of 
Moulmein ; wood used in ordinary house build* 
iug. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862, 

ZINZEYED ? See Elasagnace®. 

ZIOGUN; a title of the secular emperor of 
Japan. 
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ZlZTPHtB. 


Baplutum m»i^inatttm, also jing a precious stone. Zircon is ordinar3y« 
Cumitmm oyminumv Msgo zira is a species of divided into three varieties, the Odourless 


the umbel! iferae. 

ZIRAH GULAB. Hind. Rosa centifolia, 

ZIllAl RANG. Hind. Shade of the brown, 
drab color of zira or cummin seed ; in Pushtu, 
yellow colour. 

ZIRAK the ancestor of the Barukzye clan 
of Afghans. 

ZIRA SAFED, Cuminum cyminum, Cumin 
seed, is much used in food and mesalih con- 
diments, — Genl- Med. Top, p. 153. 

ZIRA SI YAH. Hind. Carum gracile, also 
Cuminum cyminum, black cummin ; some- 
times applied to carraway seed ; the name 
is also given to Aplotaxis candicans. 

ZIRCON, abo called hyacinth, and jar- 
goon, is a mineral which occuis in attached, 
imbedded, and loose crystals. It is found 
at Expailly, in France, Ceylon, at Fried- 
richsuarn, Norway, Greenland, the United 
States, Ac. It contains-— Silica 33*3, Zirco- 
nia 607. I’ho Zircon family is richer in 
Ceylon than in any other part of the world ; 
it is found in the districts of Matura and 
SafFragam ; and is most abundant in the 
former, Matura-diaraond,” is the name ap- 
plied to its finest varieties by the dealers in 
gems. Besides the two well-established species, 
common zircon and h.yacinth, there is a third, 
massive, opaque and uncrystalized, and of a 
dark brown colour. A specimen of it, from 
Saffragam, weighed two or three ounces. The 
Singhalese are completely ignorant of the true 
nature of zircon. The yellow varieties are 
sold by them as a peculiar kind of topnz, the 
green as tourmalines, the hyacinth red as in- 
ferior rubies, and the very light grey, as im- 
perfect diamonds. All the varieties are found 
in the beds of rivers, or in alluvial ground, 
which, both in Saffragam and Matura, is of 
the same kind. Some of the best of the 
Ceylon jewels are probably zircon, the pale 
v.ariety of which supplies the diamonds used 
in the jeweling of watches ; and whicli is often 
sold as an inferior kind of diamond. It occurs 
in crystals bearing a remarkable resemblance 
to the oxide of tin (cassiterite), with which 
it is isoraorphous, also in rounded grains, 
coloured red, brown, yellow, green or grey, 
rarely white, transparent to opaque, doubly 
refractive* lustre more or less adamantine* 
streak white, fracture conchoidal and bril- 
liant. H. 7*5. S. G. 4 to 475, It is a silicate 
of zirconia, zirconia G6 23, silica 3377. Vaii- 
quelin’s analysis of zircon from Ceylon is 
in 100 parts zirconia 64*5, silica 32' 6, 
peroxide of iron 2‘0. Not decomposed by 
acids, even by muriatic acid ; hot oil of 
vitriol, however, acts slightly on it. The 
nurao is from the Arabic word zerk, signify- 
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or slightly smoky or jargoon^ the bright red 
or hyacinth, and 3rd, the greyish, or brown- 
ish called zirconite,— Minef'dtogy, 
ZIRCOOA, in lat. 24° 52' N. long. 53^ 13' 
E., is about 2 miles broad, and is the higliwt 
island on the south side of the Fersiau Giilf. 
ZIRDAD. SeeKelat 
ZIRDUK. PjfiRS. Carrot ; Daucua carotOiZl. 
ZIREKR. Pees. Melilotus ofiScinalis, 
ZIRLSHK. Ladak. Vitis viuifera, 

IV, and A, Currants, 

ZIRISHK SHIRIN, or Mitha Zirishk, a 
rai.siii derived from the Vitis vinifera. 

ZIRISHK TA:LKH, or Zirisht-turah, a 
Vf*ry austere berry which resembles the fruit 
of the Berberis lycium .— Hand Book 
t;. 1.;). 319. 

ZIRISHK TURSH. Him Berb«i« 
vulgaris. 

ZIR-SHU. Peks. Gold-washing. See Kabul 
ZIRSUD. Arab. Curcuma longa, Boxb, 

Z ITH A> Buhm. Castanea Martabanica. 
ZITRONEN SAFT. Ger. Lemon juice, 
iitric acid. 

ZITRONEN SHALEN, Gbr. Citrua 
limonum. Lemon juice, Hisso, 

ZITRONEN SHALEN, Gee. Lemon peel 
ZITTWER. Gee. Zedoary. 

ZITZE. Gee. Chintz. 

ZIZYPHUS, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Rhamnacese, of which several 
species occur in S, Eastern Asia ; viz : — 
albens, Roxb, China, 
ffexuosa, Wall, Gosain than, Kashmir, 
glabra, Roxb, Chlttagi)ng, 
glabruta, Heyne, Mysore, 
iricurva, Roxb, Dehra Dhoon. ' 
jiijuba, Zaw. British India, Archipelago, 
lotui*, Lam. Pers. N. Africa, 
mirzaporensis, Royle. Sbergotti, 
nitida, Roxb, China, 
nummiilaria, IV, and A , Penin. S. India, 
oenoplia, Mill, All British India, 
roxburghiana — 1 Chittagong, 
rugosa, Lam, British India, 
vulgaris, Lam, Persia, Hindustan, 
xylopyrus, Willde, Ghat Hills, Shergotty 
Ragonathpur. 

An unidentified species, Zi-thi, Bdrm., 
grows in Tavoy, and yields a hard and dura- 
ble wood. Coiitaya-kulli, Tel., another spe- 
cies, a large creeper common in Ganjam and 
Gumsur, Las a circumference of IJ feet. One 
of the charcoals used in making country gun- 
powder, is made by burning this tree and th€( . 
chatty used in picottabs is placed in a frame ; 
work made of this wood.— Caytom Maodan^^ 
aid* Dr* Wallkk 
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2IZYPHUS JUJUBA. 


ZIZTPHUS LOTUS. 


ZI?YPHUS CABACUTTA, Roxb. syn. of ! 
Zizjrphus xylopyra, Willd, 

ZKY PHUS ELLIPTICA -Roxb. syn. of 
Zizyphus xylopyra, Willd, 

ZIZYPHUS FLEXUOSA. Wall, 

Beri, Ghbnab. ( Barj ; Ban, Kanqra. 

SinjH, Jhslum, Kanoba. Ber-Relnu, Bavi. 

Bimil, >» I 

A large shrub or small tree, has a girth of 
A’b feet ; it grows in N. W. Himalaya, not un- 
common at places from 2,400 to 6,500 feet, 
from the Ravi to near the Indus. — Drs. CUg- 
hwrnandJ, L, Stewart. 

ZIZYPHUS FLORIBUNDUS. Wall. 
syn. of Berchemia iloribuuda, Wall. 
ZIZYPHUS GLABRATA, Heyne. 

Zizyphus trinervia, Roxh. FL Ind. 
Knrkuttawood Anq-Tam Karukuva. Tam. 

Ban-bor. Mahr, Kaku|)ala. Tkl. 

Kurk at ta maram Ta 

This moderate sized tree grows in the penin- 
Biila of India ; in the Bombay presidency, it is 
most common in cultivated lands and in 
alluvial soil on the banks of rivers. It is less 
common on the Bombay sea coast than inland, 
in Coimbatore, trees would yield 12 inch 
planks, but it is commonly a moderate sized 
tree ; its timber, of a light brownish colour, is 
excellent, hard and close grained, and takes 
an excellent polish. The bark affords a quan* 
tity of kino like gum both by exudation and 
by decoction. — Drs. Wight and Gibson, Voigt, 
ZIZYPHUS JUJUBA, Lam.; Roxb. 

Z. trinervia, Both. I Z. sororia, SchuU. 

Z. mauritiana | Rbamnus jujuba, Linn. 

Zruf. Ar. Bidara. Malay. 

Ussli saddir. Ab. Elentha. Maliilal. 

Ber tree. Anglo-Hind. Periii todali. „ 

Kulgach. Beno. Berra. Panjab. 

Bher. „ Koli. Sansc. 

Kul. I, Kurkhunda. „ 

Budri. .. Vadari. „ 

Narikeli-kool. „ Phcnila. „ 

Fissi, Braikji. Maha-debara. Singh 

-bin. Bubm. Handa. ,, 

Hzee. ,, Masau. „ 

Elanji mara. Can. Yellandy maram Tam. 

Gnlimara. ,, Ellundi. ,, 

Bher, Dux. Hind. Mahb. Regu mauu. Tel. 

Jujube tree. Eng. Ganga regu. „ 

Blunt leaved Zizyphus. „ Regu chettu. ,, 

Kazuk. Hind. Karkaudhava. ,, 

Bor; Mahu. Kcnga. ,, 

The fruit. 


Unab, Ar. Kuchra. Punja 

Nebbak, Sidr. Kinar. PbKS. 

Nabik. ,, KiaL ,, 

Berkaphal. Dux. Budderi. Sans. 

£er ; Beri; Jari Bind. Elaodeipallum. Tam. 

Kokau-ber. Panjab. , Regu pandu. Tel. 

The seed or stone. 

Kinar-ki-binj. Hind. 


This tree is found every where in the south 
and east of Asia, in Arabia, in Persia, in Ceylon 
throughout British India, and in the Archi* 
pelago, in Sunda and the Moluccas, but 
growing to various dimensions. It is com 
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mon all over the Punjab up to 3,000 or 4,000 
feet. There are several varieties in the Pan- 
jab, Z. hortensis, Z. hysudricus. It is the 
Pomum Adatm of Marco Polo. Mr. Masson 
found the Ber tree generally throughout 
the tract between Saiyad Wala and La- 
hore, a distance of 40 miles, not confined 
to the vicinity of villages, and attaining 
a much larger size than he had elsewhere seen, 
as also does its fruit, which is there sweet and 
palatable. In the Bombay presidency, Dr. 
Gibson failed to find any specific difference 
between the wild and cultivated species. It 
grows there to a large size, fit for planks or 
sleepers, for wliich latter it might answer well 
ill the dry climate of Sind, where the tree is 
common. In Coimbatore, it is usually of 
small size but the dark brown wood is fine 
grained, strong and hard, and fitted for cabi- 
net making purposes, for saddle-trees, im- 
plements of husbandry and sandals. In Bur- 
mab it is scarce, only found near large towns, 
rarely in the Pegu and Tounghoo forests. 
Its wood is tough, strong and durable, is 
used for carpentry, well curbs, well wheels 
aud ploughs : and for making charcoal ; by 
grafting and cultivation it affords a large fruit. 
The fruit of the wild kind is dried and pow- 
dered, as was done with the lotus of the 
Lotophagi. This powder in Arabia is called 
Suve koon nebek, in Persian Arud-i-kinar, in 
Hindee Ber choonee. The bark is used 
in the Moluccas as a remedy for diar- 
rhoea i the root, with some warm seeds, in 
infusion in fever. The lozenges, and thick- 
ened mucilage called jujubes by the confec- 
tioners, are prepared from this and from the 
Z. vulgaris, a native of Syria, Persi.i, and 
Hindostau. A variety with long fruit, de- 
scribed by Dr. Wallich, is called in Bengal 
Narikeli kool. Its reddish colored round fruit 
is about the size of a large olive, and is used in 
chatnies and pickles ; the uncultivated fruit 
when nearly ripe tastes like a crab apple ; it is 
a small sour berry, a great favorite with the 
Burmese and Karen. — Royle's Illustr,p. 17, 
O'Shaughnessy, page 273. Jaffrey^ Mason. 
Aim. Mat. Med. page Rohde ^ McClel- 

landy Cleghorn Pvnjah Report ^ KuUu and 
Kangra p. 82. Dr. Gibson, Voigt, p. 145, 
Thw., Mr. Latham, Captain Beddome. Mas- 
son* s Journeys vol. 11, Dr, J. L. StewarU 
Wight No. 127. M. E. J. H. Adams. 

ZIZYPHUS LOTUS. 

Lote, Bush. | Nabk, Arab. 

This is supposed to be the Arbor loto- 
phagorum, the fruit of which is described 
by Herodotus as eaten by the Lotophagi, and 
the Arabs still eat the beny. Zizyphus 
lotus is a native of Africa, and is celebrated 
,in ancient poetry ; the fruits were said 
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by Homer to be as sweet as honey, and when 
eaten to destroy the love of country. Poly- 
bius states, that the fruits constituted the staple 
food of the districts in which they grew and 
also yielded a delicious wine. — 0^ Shaitghnesiy 
page 272. See Diospyros melanoxylon. 

ZIZtPliUS LUCIDA. Moon. In the 
Matele and Kornegalle districts, of Ceylon, 
very abundant. — Thw. En, PI. Zeyl.y I, p. 74. 

ZIZYPHUS NUMMULARIA. W. and A. 
Birar Beas. Mara her, Panj. 

Jar-beri Hind. Zari, ,, 

Jand, JiiKLUM. Karkanra Pushtu. 

„ her „ Karkaua Ravi, Tuans 

Jareri, Panj. Indus. 

Malla ; Kokui bor : .. Birosa. Salt Range. 

This, small, thorny shrub grows in N. 
Western India, and abundantly in the Panjab ; 
it is used for hedges, and its bark as a 
tanning substance. It is eminently charac- 
teristic of a dry climate, being common in the 
most desert and rainless districts of the 
Punjab. Its fruit is a small red drupe, the size 
of a pea, and considered by natives cool and as- 
tringent, useful in bilious atfections. — Powell 
Hand Book v, /. p. 337. Thomson's Travels in 
Western Himalaya and Tibet, p. 305- 

ZIZYPHUS (ENOPLIA. Mill. W. and A, 

Ziz5'phus uapeca, Rojh . 

Kan-hzee. .. Buum. Paragi Tkl. 

Pen-lay-hzee. Pariugi. 

Krra-miuya-wel. Singh. Parimi. 

Koaitay luaraoi. Tam. 

This shrub is common in Ceylon and in the 
peninsula of India. Dr Gibson had never seen 
it in the Bombay presidency, but as a climber; 
and Wight says if used at all at Coimbatore, 
it can only be for small ornamental work. 
The bark affords a good deal of kino. Fruit 
eaten by the natives, its taste being pleasant- 
ly acid. A decoction of the bark of the fresh 
root is said to promote the healing of recent 
wounds. — Boxb. O' Shaughnessy , page 273. 
Drs, Wight and Gibson, Thiv, Voigt, Rohde. 

ZIZYPHUS ORBICULARIS. Scdultz. 
syn, of Zizyphus xylopyra, Wild. 

ZIZYPHUS OXYACANTHA. 

Sinjli. Hind. 

A plant of Kaghan. — Cleghorn. 

ZIZYPHUS ROTUNDIFOLIA. Roth. 
syn. of Zizyphus xylopyra, Willd. 

ZIZYPHUS RUGOSA. Lam. W.etA. 

Maha-erra-minya. Sinoh- 

Very abundant in Ceylon up to an eleva- 
tion of 2,000 feet— En. PI. Zeyl. /.??. 73. 

ZIZYPHUS SORORIA. Schult. syn 
of Zizyphus jujuba, Lam. 

ZIZYPHUS SPINA-CHRISTI, Christ's 
thorn; a native of the north of Africa, Pal- 
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ZIZYPHUS VULGARIS. 

estine, Ethiopia, and Egypt ; is about eight ^ 
feet high, and lias ovate-toothed smooth 
leaves, prickles twin, one straight the other 
incurved. The fruit is oblong, about the 
size of a sloe, and much eaten in Egypt 
and Arabia. This plant has pliant branches, 
is covered with thorns, and being not un- 
common in Palestine, has been supposed by 
Hasselquist to have afforded materials for the 
crown cf thorns with which the Lord JedUB 
Christ was crowned. The Paliurus aculeatuB 
however, is the more common thorny plant in 
that country. — Eng. Cyc. 

ZIZYPHUS TRINERVTA. Don. Mill, 
Roxb. Roth. syn. of Zizyphus glabrata, Heyne. 

ZIZYPHUS TRINERVIA. Roxb. syn. 
of Zizyphus jiijuba, Lam. 

ZIZYPHUS TRINERVUS. Roitl. 

Carookoovaelly. Tamil. I Vaiadeila. Sans. 

Ka-koo-pola, Tel. | 

The leaves of this species of Zizyphus have 
but little taste or smell. A decoction of them 
in conjunction with others of the same nature, 
is occasionally prescribed to purify the blood in 
cases of cachexia, and in venereal complaints 
of long standing. — Ains. Alat. Med. p. 76. 

ZIZYPHUS VULGARIS. Lam. 

Kandika, Beas. Shamor. Sutlej, 

Kandiari, Atnlai, Sutlej and Ravi. 

Baiari, Awmia. „ „ 

Ganyere, Chbnab, Amli. „ „ 

Common jujabe tree, Eng- Amra. „ „ 

Fitni, PituI, Bor Hind, Iiula. „ ,, 

Phitni, Jhelum. Kanora. Karkan-ber Trans. Inds. 

Kokau-ber, Jhkl. Kan. 

Ill British India, this common wild fruit 
tree, grows in almost every jungle. It is more 
especially cultivated by mahomedans round 
their tombs. The fruit is astringent, but some- 
times of a pleasant subacid 'flavor — eaten chief- 
ly by the poorer classes and wild animals. The 
fruit is oblong, containing a stone, and bears 
twice in the year, the best crop about January : 
after this is over, the tree is pruned, by cut- 
ting off nearly all the smaller branches. A , 
second crop succeeds on the new wood in the ' 
rains, but, from being full of maggots, is not 
eatable : even in the cold weather very few of 
the fruit are free from this insect. The 
natives pretend that they have a remedy, 
which prevents the fruit from being attacked, 
but Dr. Riddell had never knowti it 
succeed. The flavour is somewhat that of a 
fresh apple, and the fruit when large and fine 
is by no means to be despised. He succeeded 
best by budding from a good tree on a common 
stock raised from seed. It will bear well in 
two or three years, but requires care and 
watering at first. A fine gum-lac is produced 
from this tree ; the cocoon of the wild silk 
worm is often found attached to it. It ia 
common at many places iu the Punjab 
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es];)eoially towards the west at the zodiac, with the luontha and the corfe- 
from 2,000 to 4,000 feet> and in Kaebmir to spending astronomical periods 


6,000 feet. It also occurs in the Salt 
Bange, and is occasionally found in gardens in 
the Punjab. Tlie fruit is small and sour, but 
is eaten. — l)t\ J, L* Stewart, Riddell. 
ZIZYPHUS XYLOCARPA. Gibson. 

Got Bor. Mahr. 

Dr. Gibson says that this tree is very com- 
mon in the coast jungles of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency, but he had not seen it inland. It is 
useful only for torches, for which it is valu- 
able \ the fruit burned, forms the base of a 
good blacking material. — Dr. Gih&on. 
ZIZYPHUS XYLOPYHA- AVilld. Roxb 

Z. elliptica, Roxb. Z. orbicularis, SekuU. 

Z. caracutta. Roxb, Iihamuus2:yl<»pyru8./?ci2. 

Z. rotuudifolia, Roth. 

Sooti. Bombay. I Gatte chethu Tkl. 

Gumun mara. Can*. | Ootte cliettu. 

Guti. Mahr. . 

Tbifl small thorny tree grows in the hot 
dry parts of Ceylon and throughout the south 
of India, .and can always be recognized by 
the pale colour and softness of the under 
surface of its leaves. It is most common 
below the ghauts in Caiiara and Sunda, but 
it never grows to a very large size. It is com- 
mon in every forest on the coast of Coromandel. 
Ill a good soil it grows to be a pretty large 
ti’ce, with a tolerably erect trunk, but in 
general it Is found in the state of a large 
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Hindoo astronomers have divided the zo- 


straggUng shrub. Cattle cat the leave.s, young diac into 27 equal parts called Lunar man- 
shouts, and fruit. The kernels taste like fiU dons, of 13® 20' each. Their names are 


shouts, and fruit. The kernels taste like fil- 
berts, and are eaten by tlie natives. The w«K)d 
of the largest trees is much esteemed by the 
natives, being yellowish or orange colored, 
very hard, and durable, and at the sanie time 
not very heavy. Its wood i« used fur imple- 
ments, and its round fruit is employed in the 
arts, being much used by shoe-makers to 
blacken leather and to make bluckiiiir. — IJr, 
Gihhon, Voigt f Thw, En. FI, Zeyl, i, 74. Cat 
cidta Cot. Ex. 1862. Rohde Mi^S. 

ZJHUT, the Jat, Jut or Jit race, far more 
numerous than perhaps all the Rajpoot tribes 
put together, still retains its ancient appella- 
tion throughout the wh(»le of Sind, from the 


Asv/ini. Mugha. IVIula. 

Bharani. P. Phalgnni. P. Ashadlia. 

K'ittika. U. Phalguni. U. Ashadha. 

llohini. Ha.sta. Sravana. 

Mrigasiras. Chitra. Dhanisutha. 

Ardra. Swati. Sata-bbisha. 

Puiiarvasu. Visakha. P. Bbadrapada 

Pushya. Anuradha. U.Bhadrapadn. 

Asleshtt. Jyeshtba. Revati. 

According to Mr. Colebrookeat the epoch of 
the vedas, the summer solstice was in the mid- 
dle of As’Iesha, the 9th lunar mansion : there- 
fore Regulua was half a lunar mansion 4- 9®, 
that is 15^ 40' east of the summer solstice 


sea to the Himalaya, but there are few or none ^ ensu oi me summer solstice 

mthet’hul. Their habits differ littJe from at that time. On 1st Jannaiy 1859, the Long, 
those who surround them.- Some of the Jat Kegulus was 14/ » 52 30'. Hence Regu- 
arehindus. some are sikhs, and some maho- 1«* 'vas, at that date, .57 52 30' east of the 
, ^ suinn?er solstice. The summer solstice had 

mwaiMv therefore retrograded through 42® 12' 30" = 

ZLOTO. Pol. wo . ^ 42®* 208 since the epoch of theVedas. And as 

ZHILACES. Lat. Cat’s eye. the equinoxes and solstices move backward 

ZiMILAMPIS. Lat. Cat’s eye. the ecliptic at the rate of 1® in 72 years, 

Za SesKunawer. it must have occupied 70 x 42» 208 = 3039 

years to effect the change. Hence the age 
ZOBEID. See as an, po • of the vedas wasSOSO on 1st January,1859, or 
ZOBEL, Sable., their date is 1181 B.C., i. e., the early part of 

ZODIAC. The following are the signs pi the 12th century before the Christian era,--^ 
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ZOKAIt; 

Archdmcm PralL in Btng* i#. S^c, Journ. 

i^o. 1 0/1862. 

ZODIACAL LIGHT, this, in the Bed Sea 
and in Bombay, is far brighter tliati in 
England. Flashes of light, coruscations of the 
Aurora Borealis, in pyramidal form, would 
exactly describe the phenomenon. It varies, 
however, greatly, and often for some days 
together is scarcely visible . — BurioiHs Pilgri- 
mage to Meccahi voh i. 307. 

ZOE. PusiiT. means son, generally spelled 
Zae, Zye or Zie. 

ZOENIL. Hind. Pyrethrura,ijp. 

ZOFO. See Kunawer. 

ZOGI. Dras adjoins Kashmir, the intercom- 
munication being by the Zogi pass, a remark- 
able depression of 11,300 feet, througli which 
flow the moist winds of Kashmir, and Dras is 
the most humid and fertile province of Tibet. 

ZOHAK, according to tradition, came from 
Arabia. 

ZOHRAHjOrZuhrah, Ar. the planet Venus. 

ZOHUli. Ar. Hind. Peks. noon. Zobar- 
ka-namaz, the noontide prayers. 

ZOILUS. See Greeks of Asia. 

ZOLFO. It. Sulphur. 

ZOLTM-BURIKI.—? Sclileicbera trijuga. 

ZOLLINGER, a Dutch naturalist who re- 
sided a long time in the island of Bali. 

ZOMO. See Kunawer. 

ZONAR. 

Poita, Poitu. Beng. Yajnopavita. Sans. 

Janeo. Hind. Janavi, „ 

Janeu. ,, Jhaudiara. „ 

.Tanwez. Mahr. Yaduu-pavita, „ 

Pavitra. Saks. 

The zoiiar, the sacred cord worn by the 
hindoos, is regarded by the brahmins as 
of a highly mysterious and sacred import ; 
and they do not consider an individual as 
fully member of his class until he has 
assumed tliis holy emblem. Some writers 
call this the brahrainical, or priestly, or sacer- 
dotal thread : but it is not confined even to the 
priestly tribe, being worn by the brahmin, 
chetrya and vaisya castes, by the Bed or 
lierbalists of Bengal, by the five koinsallar or 
artizan castes of the Dehkan, carpenters, gold- 
smiths, braziers, blacksmiths, and stone cut- 
ters and also by the Parsi zoroastrians. The 
zonar or sacred girdle is different for each of 
the races who wear it. It is imposed with 
solemnity, whence the three castes are termed 
Dwija, or twice-born. The investiture, with 
its accompanying formulse, is considered to 
indicate the regeneration of the individual. 
The rite is applicable to all the three superior 
oastes or the brahman, kshetriya, and vaisya, 
to each of whom the term Dwija is appropri- 
ate although, as the two latter are con- 
sidered to be extinct, it now signifies the 
brahman only. The cord of the brahman 
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should be made of cotton/that of the kshe- 
triya of a kind of grass, and that of the 
vaisya of woollen thread. The investiture of 
the first 6ht)uld take place between the ages 
of five and sixteen ; of the second, betweeii 
six and twenty-two; and of the third, be- 
tween eight and twenty-four. If delayed 
beyond tlie latter period the individual is 
considered degraded from his caste. An 
essential part of the ceremony is the eom- 
municatiou of the Gayatri or holiest verse of 
the Vedas. Various ceremonies are attendant 
upon hindn boys between infancy and the age 
of eight years. After that age, and before > 
boy is fifteen, it is imperative upon him to 
receive this sacred tliread, which after a variety 
of preliminary ceremonies, is thus performed. 
The priest first offers a burnt sacrifice, and 
worships the salairrama, repeating a numbex 
of prayers. The boy’s white garments am 
then taken off, and he is dressed in yellow or 
red, and a cloth is brought over his head, 
tlmt no sudrji may see hjs face ; after which 
he takes in his right hand a branch of the 
vilva, iEgle marmelos, and a piece of cloth in 
the form of a pouch, and places the branch 
on his shoulder. A poita of three threads, 
made of the fibres of the suru, to which a 
piece of deer’s skin is fastened, is suspended 
from the boy’s left shoulder, falling under his 
right arm, during the reading of the invoca- 
tions. The father of theboy then repeats certain 
formulas, and in alow voice pronounces three 
times the Gayatri. It is communicable to all 
three and is the hdlowing : O’m ! bfnirbhuvA 
ssuvaha, O’m ! tatsa vit’hru varenriyam ; 
B’hargo devasya dhirnahi dhiyo, yoiiaha pracho 
dayath. Cm! Earth, Air, Heaven. O’m! Let 
us meditate on the supreme splendour of the 
divine sun, may he illuminate our understand^ 
ing. After this the suru poita is taken off, 
and the real pidta, or sacred thread, put on. 
During this ceremony the father repeats cer- 
tain formulas ; the suru poita is fastened to 
the vilva staff, shoes nre put on the boy’s feet, 
and an umbrella in his hand. The receiving 
of the poita is considered as the second birth 
of ahindu, who is from that time denominated 
twice-born. A boy cannot be married till he 
has received the poita. The sacred thread 
must be made by a religious brahman. It 
consists of three strings, each ninety-six bands 
(forty-eight yards), which are twisted to- 
gether : it is then folded into three, and 
again twisted ; these are a second time folded 
into the same number, and tied at each end 
in knots. It is worn over the left shoulder 
(next the skin, extending half. way down the 
right thigh) by the brahmans, ketries, aitd 
vaisya castes. The first are usually invest^ 
with it at eight years of age, the aeootid efit 
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idttvifen, and tbe vaisya at twelva; The 
period may, from especiid CHuaes, be deferred ; 
but it is indispensable that it should be re- 
ceived, or the parties omitting it become out- 
castes. The zonar must be made by a brah- 
man : it is composed of three threads, each 
measuring ninety-six hands ; they are twisted 
together, and folded into three, tiien twisted 
again, making it to consist of nine threads, 
^ese are again folded into three, without twist- 
ing, and each end fastened with a knot. It is 
put over the left shoulder next the skin, and 
bangs down the right thigh as low as the 
fingers can reach ; of these zonars, a brahman 
wears four; the other privileged tribes but three. | 
The number of three threads, each measuring 
ninety-six hands, for the sacrificial string, 
may have some mystical allusion to the 
ninety-six fixed annual sacrifices. The num- 
ber three is mystical with almost all nations ; 
mid, with the hindus, may refer to the same 
source as tbe three sacred firfs, the three legs 
nf Agni, the triad of divine powers, &c.; 
but ninety-six does not arise from any ordinary 
process of three, and seven, and two, the 
distinguishing numbers of Agni’s legs, arms, 
and faces. Something like the zonar wa sorder- 
ed in Numbers xv. 38, in the fringes to be 
attached to the Arba hamforth^ on his breast, 
And which every Jew still wears. — Mooj\p. 
379, Cole, Myth. Hind. p. 154 155. Wilson^ s 
Hindoo Theatre, p. 163. Moore* 8 Hindoo 
Pantheon, Chow-chow, p. 85, 

ZOLKADDER. See Kazzilbash. 

ZONATHERIA, a class of zoophytes. 

ZONE. See Semang. 

ZONNALU. Tel. plur. Sorghum vulgare. 

ZONURIDdS, a family of Saurian reptiles. 
Tachydromus aexlineatas, the Tachydrome, 
is a tropical form of this family, and is found 
in Cochin-China, China, Borneo and Java. 

ZOOBA, or Zoobub. 

ZOOFA GABIS ? Arab. Hyssopus offici- 
nalis. 

ZOOL-FUQQAR. An nllum, a representa- 
tion of the double-bladed sword of Ali. 

. ZOOLHUJ, the twelfth month of tbe 
mahomedans, 

ZOOLJUNNA, the name of Husein’s steed, 
meaning a winged wolf. 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS have been 
established in Madras in the People’s Park : 
the animals were first, for several years, kept 
in the Govermnent Central Museum, Madras, 
which the editor formed. 

JZOOHARA. Arab, a double clarionet 
from the Greek Zttov, ani- 
mil, aAd<^||ror,^^« The charaoteris- 

fc exampm of this creature is to be seen in 
coral, imd autbors divide them into 

m 


I. Protozoa, including Infusoria, Forami* 
nifera, and Spongiadse. 

II. Polypifers, including the Hydrse, 
Sertularia, and Pennatularia. 

III. Echinodennata or Sea-Urchins and 
Star fishes. 

The Protozoa class of zoophytes are di- 
vided into Rhizopoda and Infusoria. The 
Amibae, Foraininifera and Noctiluc© are 
three orders of Rhizopoda. The Infusoria 
are said to have 71 species. They exist in all 
waters. The Ganges annually transports 
them to the ocean, to the extent of six or 
eis^ht times the size of tbe great pyramid of 
Egypt. And the waters at a depth of 22,000 
feet between the Philippines and Marianne 
Isles, yielded 116 species. 

The Polypifera, the polypi, correspond with 
the Polype of science and the acalephous 
zoophytes of Cuvier. In nearly all the polype, 
the sexes are separate. They are arranged 
into the classes Sponge, Alcyonidj©, Zuan- 
tharia, Discophora, and Ctenophora. 

The Sponge is an animal living at the bot- 
tom of the sea, and consist of a mass of light 
elastic tissue. Nearly three hundred species 
are known, Hinonyst them are the Feather, 
Fan, Bell, Lyre, Trumpet, Distaff, Peacock, 
Tail, and Neptune’s Glove sponge. River 
sponges are irregular sandy masses, piled on 
plants and solid bodies in fresh water. The 
sea sponge is found in the Mediterranean, 
Red Sea, and Mexican Gulf, attached to rocks, 
at from 5 to 25 fathoms deep. The Syrian 
fishermen fish lor sponges from June t»» 
October in the Red Sea, the Arabs 
dive for them and sell them in Egypt and at 
Aden. The Spongia, Calcispongia, Halis- 
pongia and Spongilla, cotistitute a group of 
which the constituent structure is known. 
The Geodia, Cceloptychium, Siphonia, Myr- 
mecium, Scyphia, Endea, Halirrhoa, Bappa- 
limiis, Cnemidium, Jerea and Teuthiiim, con- 
stitute another group, depending on charac- 
ters of surface and general figure, — Figuitr 
pages 116 to 121. 

ZOOS, Arab. See Sandaracb. 

ZOOTHERA ANDROMEDA. A ground 
thrush of Lombok. 

ZOOTTUPAKU.Tbl. Cynanchumextensum. 

ZOR. Hind. Purs, strength ; force ; iathe 
Zend-avesta, the water of force. 

ZORAPOOR. Immediately under the walla 
of Kurnul lies the old town of Zora, or Jora, 
which answers exactly to theCholiyaor Joriya 
of Hwen-Thsang. In some editions the words 
are transposed as Arcati regia sora. General 
Cunningham takes Sora to be the capital 
of king Arkatos, whether it be placed 
before or after his name. Arkatou bMbeen 
usually identified with ArcQt near Madras i 
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but the ndmir ef thiselty isbelieved by General 
Cunningham to be quite modern, and he thinks 
the position of Sora must be far to the north of 
Arcot. The Sorm nomades of Ptolemy may 
therefore, he says, be a branch of theSaura, who 
are still located on the banks of the Kistna river. 
One hundred miles to the west- north west of 
Kamul there is also a large town named Sora- 
pur, the raja of which still holds his patrimo- 
nial appanage, surrounded by his tribe of Bedara 
claiming a descent of more than thirty centu- 
ries. The Zorapur near Kurnool, however, is 
on rocky ground, and that south of Sholapur 
is surrounded by rocky hills ; and if General 
Cuniiiugbam had seen either place, he would 
have retained the old opinion that Arcot is 
the ancient capital of the Sorfi, ^Gunningham^ 
Ancient Geog. of India^ p. 547. 

ZOR-KHANEH, or Palaiatra, where wrest- 
ling and athletic feats are practised. 

ZOROASTER, the Seer and Lawgiver of 
Bactria, according to Chevalier Bunsen and 
Professor Max. Muller, lived B. C. 3500 to 
3000. He is also supposed to have been born 
about 550 years before Christ, in the reign of 
Darius Hystaspes, the Gushtasp of the Zenda- 
vesta. Zoroaster was the lawgiver of the Per- 
sians, and his name is variously written, Zer- 
tusht,Zurto8ht,Zerdusht or Zeratusht. He was 
the son of Puroslmp,wa8 born in the city of Rai, 
in Persia, and became known in the reign 
of king Guslitasp, the Darius Hystaspes of 
the Greeks, the fifth king of the Kaianian dy- 
nasty, and who embraced the faith propound- 
ed by Zoroaster. Zoroaster is said to have 
been then of the age of forty, and to have ap- 
peared before Gushtasp, in the thirtieth year of 
that monarch’s reign, when he produced to 
the king the sacred books called Avesta, writ- 
ten in the Zend language. The religion last- 
ed till the conquest of Persia by Alexander 
tlie Great. From that time, the religion of 
Zoroaster continued to decline, till revived in 
A. D. 226 byArdeshirBabekan, son of San or 
Artaxerxes, and the first of the Sassanian kings. 
Before the advent of this teacher, the Per- 


ot glory, refu^ence, light, tmd in this view a 
Parsee while engaged in prayer, stands before 
a fire or directs his face towards the sun 
as the most proper symbol of the Almighty. 
The sacred &es of the Parsee fire temples 
are attended day and night by the Andiarva 
or Priest, and are never permitted to expire* 
They are preserved in a large chafing di^ 
carefully supplied with fuel, perfumed by a 
small quantity of sandal wood or other 
aromatics : the illiterate adore this sacred 
flame, as also the sun, moon and stars, but 
the educated iiuder the symbol of fire adore 
the Almighty, or Fountain of light, the author 
and dispenser of all things, the sun being 
merely regarded as a creature of the Creator^ 
which was to be reverenced as His best and 
fairest image, and for the numberless blessings 
it diffuses on the earth, ^while the sacred 
flame of the fire temples was intended as a 
perpetual monitor to preserve their purity> of 
which this element is so expressive a symbol. 
The Parsec race, at present scattered in the 
south-east of Asia, originally emigrated from 
Persia to Guzerat. In the sixteen sloka or dis- 
tiches which they prepared with a view' to 
explain their religion to the rana at Damaun, 
they (1) avowed their worship of a su- 
preme being (Hormuzd) and the sun and 
five elements ; (2) preserving silence while 
bathing ; praying ; making offerings to 
fire and eating ; (3) their use of incense, per- 
fumes, and flowers in their religious eere« 
monies ; (4) their worship of the cow ; (5) their 
use of the Sadra or Shirt, as a sacred garment; 
and of the kusti or cincture for the loins and 
the cap of two folds ; (6) their use of songs 
and music in their marriages ; (7) ornaments 
and perfumes by their wives ; (8) their chadty 
and excavating of tanks and wells ; (9) their 
sympathy with men and women ; (10) their 
use of gaomutra, one of the excretions of 1^0 
cow; (11) their wearing the sacred girdle* at 
prayer and eating; (12) their feeding the 
sacred flame with incense ; (13) their practise 
of devotion five times a day ; (14) their oon- 


sians were worshippers of idols, but the reli- jugal fidelity and purity ; (15) annual raligiQua 
gion propounded by him is a theism, recog- rites on behalf of ancestors ; and (16) their 
nising a Creator, Ruler and Preserver. Ac- placing great restraints on their women alter 
cording to Anquetildu Perron, the first duty in child birth. Many of these rules of conduct 
this faith is to recognise and adore Ormuzd, the assimilate to those of hindoos, and some of 
masterof allgood, theprincipleof all righteous- their customs correspond with those of Tibet.^ 
ness, according to the prescribed form of When death is drawing near, prior to the 
worship, and with purity of thought, word, flight of the soul, the body of the dying person 
and action, and generally to honour Ormuzd is washed and arrayed in fine cloths. Aftetf 
(the Almighty as he is styled in the Avesta) death, the remains are placed on an oUoug 
in all that he has produced. The second point piece of polished stone, ^id on the floor, and; 
in the theology of the Zoroastrians, is to detest the f (blowing morning, generally^ replaced m 
Ahriman, fhe author of all bad, moral and an iron bier : it is raised by tIm NasssealarrOr 
physical, his productions and works, God, corpse bcarors, who, ' 

m : ; 
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eari^ ifeto the Dokhmaor tower of etlence. 
ThoDokhma is erected in a solitary place : 
those in Bombay belog on the moat secluded 
and highest parte of Malabar bill. Arrived 
at this place, the iron bier is placed on the 
ground, and a last look of the dead allowed 
by uncovering the face, and then removed 
within the tower, where, exposed to the vul- 
tures and other carnivorous birds, it is soon 
denuded of flesh, the bones fall through the 
iron grating into a pit beneath, from which 
they are from time to time removed into a 
subterranean entrance made for that purpose. 
Parseea meeting a dead body of a member of 
their tribe, bow to it. These religionists now 
perform annual ceremonies in memory of the 
dead, and on the “ Furrohur din jasan’’ are 
performed the sacred rites of the friends 
who have died in long voyages, or the pre- 
cise date of whose demise is not ascertained. 
The first act of Parsecs, on their occupying 
any locality, is to erect the Dokhma, and it is 
known from this that their first settlement 
in Bombay was about the year 167 J. Af- 
ter the mahomedan conquest of Persia, 
the Parsees, being persecuted by the Arabs, 
fled to the mountains of Khorassan, where 
they found a shelter for about a hundred 
years ; but, being again compelled to flee from 
their enemies, they emigrated to the little is- 
land of Ormuz at the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf, and subsequently, from the same cause, 
they quitted Ormuz for the western coast of 
India. According to the Kissa-i-Sanjan, tliey 
first landed on the small island of Diu 
in the Gulf of Cambay, lying to the south- 
west of the peninsula of Katiawar, which, 
after a short residence of 19 years, they again 
quitted for Guzerat, and landed at Damauu in 
A.D.717. It washere,atSanjan, in A. D. 721, 
that the Parsees erected the first fire temple 
and saw the sacred flame kindled on its altar. 
They remained here in peace for about 300 
years, small communities settling in other 
towns in Guzerat, but all engaged in cultiva- 
tion. But in 1507, having engaged in the 
cause of a hindoo prince who sustained a 
defeat, they quitted Sanjan for the mountains 
of Baharout, taking with them the sacred fire, 
from which it was subsequently removed to 
Nowsaree ; and lately, owing to disputes 
among the priests, it was secredy removed to 
Oodwara, 32 miles south of Surat, where it 
still exists, and being the oldest fire temple 
of the Zoroastrians in India, it is held in the 
highest veneration. The remnant of the Zoro- 
astriahPatiaesin Persia is now almost con- 
fined to t^towQ of Yezd and the twenty-four 
surrounding villages, and in 1854 there were 
there one thdUsand families, comprising a 
population of 6^658 souls, of whom 3, 310 
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were men and 3^348 wort ■ They are 

chiefly engaged in agricultural purauits. At 
Kirman the Parsees number about 450 ; in 
Teheran there are only about fifty merchants 
of this race. They have fire- temples but no 
ancient liturgical books. The total number 
of this race in the present day, who are fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster, does not exceed 1 50,000 
persona, and the census of the 20th August 
1854 showed those of Bombay to amount to 
110,544; of whom 68,754 were men and 
41,790 were women. More than half the 
number, viz. 61,298, of all this tribe in 
Bombay, were merchants, bankers, or brokers. 
In Western India they are a liberal-minded 
and open-handed race, and one of their number. 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejheebhoy, gave away sums for 
public charities to the extent of nearly half a 
million sterling. They have twosects,tiie Shen- 
soy and Kudmi, whose only dissimilarity arises 
from their different mode of computing, since 
1746, the era of Yezdejird, which occasions a 
I difference amongst the two sects as to the time 
! of celebrating their festivals. The numbers of 
the Shensoy ten times exceed those of the 
Kudmi. It is a common notion that Parsees 
will not use ^fire arms, from their worship- 
ping or venerating fire, but this is a mistake. 
Zoroaster, the seer of Hactria, is described 
ill tbe old songs of the Zendavestaas he who 
ofters words in songs, who promotes puri- 
ty by his praise, he upon whom Almra- 
mazda conferred the good gift of eloquence 
* * he is the only one who understands 

the doctrines of the Supreme God, and was in a 
condition to transmit them.’’ H e founded the 
doctrine of a duality of good and evil, and 
was generally supposed to have been patronized 
by king Kava Vistaspa ; but, when proved 
that the Vislitaspa who is mentioned in the 
books of the Zendavesta, as the royal patron 
of Zertusht, was not the father of Darius 
Hystaspes, historical and philological criticism 
was set at rest. Zoroaster wasa priest of the 
fire worshippers, and it is generally under- 
stood that he found the doctrine of a duality 
of good and evil already in vogue. What is 
understood by evil, is evil thought (Ako 
mano,) or falsehood ; and this is contrasted 
with good thought, which is identical with 
tbe good principle. An absolute personifi- 
cation of the good principle is hardly to be 
found in the songs of Zertusht. 2k>roa8ter’s 
reform in Bactria occurred about the time of 
Menes, or about 3500 B. 0. Plato speaks of 
him, and calls him a teacher of magic (Mayeia), 
and the son of Oromazes, a name clearly 
meant for Ormiiadf the god of the Zoroastrians* 
At what time Zoroaster lived has ho weyer been 
a disputed question. Xanthus, the Lydian (470 
B. C.), as quoted by Diogenes Laertitts 
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Trojan war ^ rooked piews nailed to the bottom and sides. 

rsriirs; «iar: S ttL. ma^e of 

imippus 5C0 before the Trojan war. "?Lf! 

(Diog. Laert. pro«m.) Pliny (Hist. Nat. 

Lt. 2) places Zoroaster several thousand years “f tut and kabu. Ropes fo' 

Wore Moses the Judsean, who fou^.ded boats are prepared either from hemp (annabw 

another kind of Mageia. Zoroastrian books 

place a supreme god above the powers of dib, or o er re , o ^ _ 

Liare.^Mluer’Jectavesp. 196, T/u Parses river bank. Munj , Sa^harum go 

pages 7 to 261. Mnsen, Egypt's Place. See largely employed by t^f. 


Kamran, Sudra, Pappati, l^arsee. 

ZOUO ASTER, the first of a dynasty that 
ruled ill Babylon, from B. C. 2235 to B. Qs 
2011, a period of 224 years, during which be 
had seven successors. From the Armenian 
edition of Eusebius, in the Chaldean lists of 
Berosus, tfie name of one Zoroaster is known 
to us as a royal name. It is that of the Median 
conqueror of Babylon, who vanquished the 
realm and city of the Chaldees, and founded 
the second Babylonian dynasty in the year 
2234 B. 0. See Kissa i-Sanjan. | 

ZORAWUR SINGH, a Sikh genera 
who commanded an expedition sent from 
Kasbmeer by Goolab Singh in 1839. Afiei 
taking Ladakand Iskardo, be inarched up tb( 
valley of the Indus into Gnari, a province o 
Tibet, and captured Gurtokb, its capital. Hi 
force was inconsiderable, and he wrote in 
vain for supplies and reinforcements. They 
were not easily furnished across the many 
intervening ranges of snow-capped mountains, 
winter was now approaching, and Zorawur 


great boat building localities of the Punjab are 
Find Dadun Khan, Wazirabad, Jelam, Attokj 
Nowshera, Ha8htnagar,Mokhud and Kalabagh.' 

ZO STEROIDS. One of the most common 
denizens of woods and jungles, flitting noise- 
lessly among the dense foliage, and so tame 
as to approach within a few feet, is the 
beautiful warbler, the yellow Zosterops, known 
by the white downy ring round the eye, from 
which it has received its name (Z. palpebro- 
sus) ; it is about the size of the blue titmouse ; 
the general colour is olive, approaching a‘ 
light yellow on the wings, forehead, and lower 
parts. — Adams. 

ZOSHO. Hind. Daphne oleoides. 

ZOUAVES. See Semitic races. 

ZOUNG-GA-LA. Burm. Ancistrolobua 
carneus, Wall, 

ZOUNQYAH. Burm. Averrhoa caram- 
bola, Linn, 

ZOUT. Dut. Salt. 

ZOWBIAM. Tel. Sago. 

ZOZYMUS. Leach. A genus of Brachyur- 


WHiTcr was iiuw #.jv*o.vvv.a ^ 11 . . 

Singh fortified for himself a cantonment near oiis Crustacea, of which the following species 
Gurtokb, when a Chinese and Tibetan force are known in the E. Indies ; 

- . . -1 . » • !• _ 1T^_ . ... xr_! TT^ll J 


surrounded him and cut off his supplies. His 
detachment was tlius overpowered and him- 
self slain, About 12Ct miserable Sikh fugi- 
tives fiuind their way, half frozen, across the 
Niti Pass, into the British province of 
Kuinaou, and told the tale. This occurred 
in the winter of 1842, at the very time when 
the British force of Kabool was ttiniilarly 
overpowered by the Afghans. — Prinsefs libct^ 
Tartary and Mongolia^ •page 22. 

ZORUK. The best known boats on the 
Indus are the Zoruk of the upper Indus 
the dunda which plies from Mithaukote to 
the sea, and the dugga, which is specially 
suited from its strong build to the navigation 
of the rapids between Attok and Kalabagh. 
The better kinds of woods used in their 
construction (sissoo and large babul), are 
procured with difficulty, and various species 
of timber are generally seen in one boat, such 
as sissoo, babul, deodar, chir, bahn, and karil. 
Malabar teak is much prized in the lower 
Indus and fetches a large price. The ordi 


ZozymuB latissimufi, Edw, New Holland, 
pubescens, Edw, Mauritius, 
toinentatiis, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

” aneus, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

ZOZZOZAN. Hind. Albagi maurorura. 

ZRAND. Hind. Cuscuta pedicellata, 

ZUBURJUD. Pers. Topaz. 

ZUCCHERO. It, Sugar. 

ZUCKER. Geb. Sugar, 

ZUD. Hind. Triticum aestivum. 

ZUETIM. Pushtu. A species of wild 
olive tree, “ olea,” still undetermined. 

ZUFA. Hind. Nepeta ciliaris. 

ZUFA- Ar. a drug. 

ZUFAB. Hind Hyssopus officinalis. 

ZUFiE YABIS. Ar. Hyssopus offici- 
nalis, W., also written zufai yeabus and 
zufai yebus. 

ZUFA YABIS. Hind. Nepeta ciliaris, 

ZUP'UR-TUKEEA. See Byragee. 

ZUGAL. Ar. Charcoal. 

ZUKAT. Ar. Legal alms; the term meant 
literally purification. It is metaphorically aji- 


Indus and leicnes « mirgo priw. xuo u*uj.- utoiauj 

nary ferry boats are constracted by the sides plied by mahomedaus to a tax, as Us payment 
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ZUNaRA. 


ZWRIBACH. 


is considered to purify and render legal the 
property on which it is paid. The Zukat, or 
legal alms^ is one in forty, or two and a Iialf 
per cent. It is oomroauded to be paid on cat* 
tie, sheep, money, corn, fruits, and on all wares 
that are sold. There are many different opini- 
ons among mahomedau doctors, relative to the 
proportion and mode in which this tax should 
be collected on property of various kinds, 
and amongst nuihomedans, it affords a con- 
etant subject for vilification. Zukatdena, alms- 
giving, is a part of the maboinedan religion 
The zukat of Ism or names is the prescribed 
offerings, or the attributes of the deity . — Mai 
eoMn dUtory of Persia, vol, ii.p. 249, 334. 

ZULEEKIIA. Potiphar's wife. 

ZULI. An. Carpets. 

ZULKUDDER. See Kajar. 

ZUMBOORUCK, small pieces of artillery, 
wall-pieces or swivels, mounted on camels. 
^Fraser's Journey into Khorasan p. 198. 

ZUMEEN, Pbrs. Earth. Zamin-bosi, Hind. 
A humble salutation, literally, kissing the 
earth. 

ZUMPUN, a Chinese district officer in the 
valley of the Sutlej in Huiides. 

ZUM-ZUM. fTagar's well at Mecca. 

ZUNDERSCHWAMM. Ger. Amadou. 

ZUNG ? A small bell. 

ZUNGAR, or Zungabar. Arab. Pers. 
Verdigris, Sulphate of copper. Blue stone. 

ZUNGBARI. Persian. Pistacia terebiu- 


colony from Jazirah, from which it receives a 
governor. — Clune^s Itinerary, 

ZUNKAR MAD’NL also Tutiai sabz. 
Pers. Sulphate of copper. 

ZUNJEER. Fees. Chains, or fetters. 

ZUR. Pkks* Gold ; properly zar. 

ZUR. Name of a mountain in Dawar, 
and of a celebrated idol which was there 
woishit)ped. According to Elphinstone, it is 
in the middle of the Lake Zaranj or Zarrah, 
which the natives call the Sea of Zur. 
Coiiolly however says it is not in the lake, 
but ill the vicinity of it. — See Mphinstone's 
Gabulf Book iv. chap, iv.; Heinaud, Mem, 
Sur I, Inde^ p. 174. 

ZUR AFSHANE KAGHAZ. Hind. Gold 
paper. 

ZU KAREH.- -? See Cantharides. 

ZURDOZEE, or embroidery, an art 
ill which the mahomedans of British 
India display a great degree of skill, almost 
equal to that exhibited by the hiiidoos in 
weaving. They embroider Cashmere shawls 
and scarfs, al^o muslins, and net fabrics with 
silk, gold and silver thread. These fabrics 
are much esteemed in Europe, and are pro- 
bably still unrivalled by similar productions 
in any part of the world. Another branch 
of needle-work allied to embroidery, which 
is carried on in British India, is that of 
flowering or ornamenting cloths with cot- 
ton thread (Chickan-kari.) The dresses of 


thus. Turpentine. 

ZUNJEBIL. Pers. Ginger. 

ZUNJEFER. Arab. Cinnabar. 

ZUNJIRA, also written janjirah and jin- 
jeera, a Mahratta corruption of jazirali, an 
island, but applied to a territory ruled by a 
Sidi or Habshi or Abyssinian. It extends 
along the western sea coast of the peninsula 
of India, between the Reo-dunda and Baiikut 
rivers. About the year 1489, a party of Abys- 
sioians, serving the Nizam Shalii dynasty, 
disguised as merchants, obtained permission 
to land three hundred boxes, each of which 
contained a soldier, by means of whom they 
obtained possession of Dhunda Rajpur. It 
afterwards formed part of the Bejapnr Adal- 
shabi kingdom, under whom, in the time of 
Sivaji, the government of S. Konkan was held 
by the admiral of the Bejapur fleet, who 
with his crews were all Abyssiiiians. Being 
hard pressed by the Mahrattas, the officers 
of the fleet seem to have offered their services 

Auruiigeb, then at war both with Bejapur 
a^d thej^hiittas. Since that time, up to the 
vears ot 1815, they were engaged in 

constant 

terrible dreaded than all 

other on district 


mahomeduns are frequently worked in this 
manner, and two descriptions of it called 
Tartor and Sumunderludur, in which the 
texture of the cloth is broken down with the 
icedle, and converted into network, are held 
in the highest estimation. — Dr. Taylor, 

ZURDA. ] Cook. 

ZURF BAF, cloth of gold, or gold tissue. 

ZUREEH, a tomb, in the shape of a 
taboo t. 

ZURI, a tribe of the Aimak. 

ZURMISII. ? Lupinus albns. 

ZURNEIK SURKH. Ar. Red sulphuret 
f arsenic. 

ZURNUB. alsoZurnui. Hind. Taxusbacca- 
ta, the Himalayan yew. 

ZUIISLID, alsf* Tamr. Arab. Turmeric. 

ZURUMBAD. Curcuma zorumbet. Zedoary. 

ZUR-WARAQ. Hind, gold leaf, tinsel. 

ZUTPHEN ISLANDS, are four principal 
nd several small islands, fronting the coast of 
Sumatra. 

ZUTUP-AKU. Tel. Cyuanchum extensum 
Jacq, 

ZH-UL-KURNIN. Ar. a title of Alexander 
the Great. See Kandahar. 

ZURY. Turk. A thorny shrub of. Balkh 
ou which camels graze. 

ZWEIBACH. Qisb. Biscuit. 
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ZYOifiNA. 


zydJENA. 


ZWEIPACH KOHLEXSAURES NA- 
TRON. Ger. Soda. 

ZWIEBEL. Ger. Onion. 

ZWIRN Ger. Thread. 

ZYAH. SeeJoasmi. 

ZYE. PosHTD., a son, also written Zoe and 
Zai, answering to the Scotch Mac, the Irish 
0, the Arabic Ibn and Wald. All the Durani 
tribes have names ending in Zye, Accord- 
ing to Elphiustone, there are nine of these 
tribes, the Popul-zye, which is the largest ; 
Alleko-zye ; Baruk-zye ; Achik-zye, Nur- 
zye, Eusoof zye, Hiissain-z.ye, Ali-zye ; and 
Ishaq-zye, the two last being the smallest. 
In person, the Durani are stout and well 
made, many of them being above the stand- 
ard of the Indo-Germanic races of Europe. 
Some have round and plump faces ; with 
others, the countenance is strongly marked, 
and with most the cheek bones are prominent 
When a Durani family is by itself, the 
men and women eat together ; but few 
restraints are put upon the female, and her 
influence is considerable. The Durani tribes, 
all but the Achik-zye, are religiously given, 
blit not intolerant. They are Sunni maho- 
medans. Their national dance, called Attuii, 
is danced almost every evening with songs 
and tales to accompany it. They have a 
strong love of coMwtry. --^Elphinstone^s (JahoaU 
Dr, Lathaniy p. 202. 

ZYG-dENA. Hammer-headed shark, a curi- 
ous shark, with a head like a hammer, 
according to an English niairs imagination, 
blit like a buffalo’s horned- head, according to 
the Burmese. The genus Zygaeiia belongs to 
the sub-class of fishes Chondropterygii, 
Order II Plagiostoraata. First sub-order, Se- 
lachoidei, Fam. 1 Carchariidae, Group zy- 
gffluina. The sub-class Chondropterygii may 
be thus shown ; 

SUB-CLASS IV, cnONDROPTEllYGlL 

Order I. Holocephala. 

Fam. 1. CHiMi-EuiD^. 

Chimaera mpustrosa, L, Euroiie, Cape, Japan. 

Callorhyuchua antarcticus, Lacep, S. Pacific, 
Cape. 

Order !!• Plagiostomata. 

FIRST SUB-ORDER SELACHOIDEI. 

Fam. 1. CAROHARIIDiE, 

Group A —Carchariina. 

Carcharias, Cuv, 
a. Scoliodon, 

laticauduB, and U, E. Indies, China, Japan. 

acutus, Rupp' Ind.ian Ocean to Japan. 

dumewlii, Blkr, Amboyna. 

walbeehuiii, Blhr* ArchipclagOj Japan. 

poroaus, Poty* 


/?. Physodon, 

ttfilleri, M, and //. Bengal. 

y. Aprknodon. , 
brevipiniia. M. and II, Java, 
acutidens, Milpp, Red Sea, Indian Ocean. 

8. Ilypopriqn. 

macloti, M, and //. Indian Ocean, N. Guinea, 
heuiiodon, M, and H. Indian Seas, 
pliiyfairii, Gihr, Zanzibar. 

c. Prionodon, 
glaucuR, Ij. Pondicherry, 
niu using, Blkr. Madura. 

Burrah, M, andH. Indian Seas, 
dussiiinieri, M. and JL E. I. Archipelago. 
gangeiictiB, M, atui H, Ganges, Japan, Fiji, 
leucas, M, and H. 
amblyrbynchuB, Blkr, Java: 
fasciatus, Blkr. Java, 
brachyiirus, Gthr. N. Zealand, Australia, 
mclauopterus, Q. and (?. Indian Ocean, E« I. 
Archipelago. 

hleekeri, Dum. Indian Ocean, 
alboinarginatns, Riipp, Red Sea. 
menisoirab, M. and H. Indian Seas, 
bonieeimis, Blkr, Borneo, 
amboioonais, M. and H, Amboyna. 
glypbis, .1/. and 11. P 

linibjitiis, M. and II. Atlantic, Indian Oceiii. 
pleurotfenia, Blkr. E. I. Archipelago, 
tcmmiuckii, M. and H, India. 

EambezensiLS, Pin. ? 

Ilemigaleus microstoma, Blkr. Java, Amboyna, ' 
raacrostoma, Blkr. J ava. 

Loxodon macrorhimis, il/. and IJ. Indian Ocean. 

Galeocerdo rayueri, M' Donald and Barron, Indian 
and Australian Stm 

tigrinus, M, and IJ. Indian Sens, Atlantic. 
Galena canis, Bonaas, English, Indian, and Cape 
Seas. 

japonicus, M. and II. Japan. 

^ Group B -Zygsenina. 

Zygietia blochii, Cuv. E. ]. Archipelago, 
malleus, R’mo, Mediterranean, Atlantic, China, 
Japan, Indian Ocean, Aroliipelago. 
tudes, Guv. B. A W. Indies, Archipelago, 
tibnro, L. W. Indies, Atlantic, China, 
mokarran, Rilpp, Red Sea. 

Group O.—Muatelina. 

Trifenodon obesns, Riipp. Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
N. Hebrides. 

Triacis scy Ilium, M. and II. Japan. 

Mustclua hiivis, Cape, 

man.'izo, Blkr. Japan, Ceylon. 

Hutarctiens, Othr. S. Pacific. 

Fam. 2. LAMNiuiE. 

Group A.-Lamnina. 

Lamna cornubica, Gm. Atlantic, Mediterranean, 
Japan. 

glanca, M. and II. Caj)o, Japan. 

Carcharodon roudeletii, M. and H, 

Oduutaspia amoricanus, Mitch. Atlantic, S. Pacifie. 
Fam. 3. Rminodontid^, 

Rhinodou typicus, Smith, Cape, Seychelles. 

Fam. 4. NotidaniDwE. 

Notidauus iudicus, Cuv, Cape to Califomia, 
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FaM. 5. SCYLLIID^. 

Soytlinzo marmoratuni, JBentL F. I. Archipelago.* 
maculatum, Bl,Sehn. Australian Seas, 
edwardiiii, Guv, Cape, 
oapense, M. arid H, Cape, India, 
burgeri, M, and H, Japan, E. I. Archipelago, 
laticeps, Dum, Tasmania, 
bivium, M, and H, Cape, 
aifricanum, Om, S. Africa, Cape. 

Ginglymostoma miilleri, Oihr, India, 
brevicaudatum, Uihr, Zanzibar, Seychelles, 
conoolur, RUipii* Eed Sea, ludiau Ocean, Archi- 
pelago. 

StcigOstoma tigrinum, Qm. Indian Seas. 
Parssoyllium variolatum, Dum, Tasmania. 

Ohiloscyllium ocellatuna. Om, Australia, 
trispeculare, Rich, N. W. Australia, 
malaisianum, Lesi. Archipelngo. 
indicum, Qm, Cape to Japan, 
puuotatum, M, and H. Java. 

Crossorhinus barbatus, Gm, Australian and Japa* 
nese Seas. 

tentaculatus, Plrs, Australian Seas, 
dasypogou, Blkr, Archipelugo. 

Fam. 6. Cestraciontid.€. 

Cestracion philippi, Laccp, N. Zealand, Australia, 
Archipelago, Japan. 

Qnoyi. G.alapago8. 
galeatus, Gthr. Australia. 

Fam. 7. Spinacidj!;. 

Acanthias vulgaris, Riaso. Australia and temperate 
seas. 

blaiuvillii, Eisso. 

Centrophorus molucoensis, BlTci', Europe, Moluccas. 
Euprotomicrus labordii, Q, and 0. ludiau Ocean. 
Kcbinorhinus spinosus, Gni, Cape, Mediterranean. 
Isistius brasiliensis, Q. and G. Tropical Seas. 

Fam. 8. Rfiinid.®. 

Khina squatina, L. Japan and all Seas. ^ 

Fam. 9. Pristiophorid^. 

Pristiophorus cirratus, Lath, Australia, 
niidipinnis, Gihr. 
owenii, Gthr, ? 
japonicus, Gthr, Japan. 

SECOND SUB-ORDER BATOIDEI. 

Fam. 1. Pristida^. 

Pristis perrotteti, M. und II, E. & W, Indies, 
Archipelago, Red Sea. 
pectinatus, Jjath. Tropical Seas, 
zysron, Blkr, E. Indies, Archipelago, 
cuspidatus, Lath, E. Indies. 

Fam. 2. Rhinobatid;e. 

Rhynchobatus ancylosfcom us, Bl, Schn. E. Indies, j 
djeddensis, Forak, Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago. 

Rhinobatus tbouini, Laceas, Archipelago, 
spinosus, Gthr, 

balavi, Porak, China, Red Sea. 
granulatus, Cav, E. Indies, Archipelago, Australia, 
philippi, M. and H. 
obtusus, JR. and H, £. Xudiez. 
schlegelii, itf. and IJ. Japan, and China Seas, 
bauksii, M. and H, Auatralia. 
oolnmose, U, and JET. Zodian and Atlantic Ocean, 
Mediterranean. . 
biochii, Af. and Cape. 

breviroBtrii, Af. AT. S. Auejiralia. 
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Trygonorhina fasciata, Jli» and Australia. 

Fam. 3. Torpbrinid-®, 

Torpedo marmorata, Rieso, Indian Ocean, Cape, 
Mediterranean, 
panthera, Ekrenb, Red Sea. 
smithii, Gthr. S Africa. 
fusco-macnlatA, Ptra. E. Africa, 
occidjentalis, Storer. 
sinus persici, Kamp/er. Persian Qulf. 

Narcine tasmatiieiisis, Rich, Australia, 
timlei, Henle, East ludies, Japan, 
lingula, Rick. China. 

Hypnos subnigrum, Duja. Australia. 

Astrape capeusis, Om. Cape, Madagascar, 
dipterygia, Dl, Schn. ludiau Seas, China, Japan. 

Temera hardwickii, Omi/. E. Indies, Penang. 
Fam, 4. Rajidje. 

Raja lenipriert, Rich, Vandieman’s Land, 
smithii, M, and H. S. Africa. 

Platyrhina sinensis, Lacep, China, Japan. 
Bchonleinii, M. and H. India. 

Fam. 5. Trygonid^. 

TJrogymnus asperrimus, Bl. Schn. Indian Ocean. 

Trygon iiarnak, Forak. Indian Ocean, 
gerrardi, Orajf. Japan, Archipelago, 
punctata, Gthr. Japan, 
bleekeri, Rlyth, Bengal. 

walga, M. and H. E. Indies, E. I. Archipelago, 
polylepis, Blkr, Indian vSeas. 
nuda, Gthr. Indian Seas, 
pastiuaca, L. Atlantic, China, Japan, 
kuhlii, M. and H. Indian Ocean, Archipelago, 
bennettii, M. and 11. E. Indies, China, Atlantic, 
imbricata, Bl. Schn. Indian Seas, 
zugoi, M. and H. Madras, Penang, Indian Seas, 
Japan. 

Taenia ra lymma, Forsk, Indian Ocean, Archipelago, 
riieyfui, M. and H. Mauritius, 
melanospila, Bikw Batavia, 
grabata, Gtcff. Red Sea. 

Urolophus cruciatns, Lacm, Australian Seas, 
armatua, M. and //. N. Ireland, 
testaceua, M. and S, Australian Seas, 
javaniens, Maritna. Batavia. 

Pteroplatca hirundo, Lowt. China, Japan, Madeira, 
micrura, BL Schn. K. Indian Seas, 
teotaculata, M. and II. Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
zomira, Blkr, Batavia. 

Fam. 6. MYUOBATiDiE. 

Group A — Myliobatina. 

Myliobatis aquila, L. Mediterranean, Atlantic, 
Australian Seas, 
cornuta, Gthr, J apan. 
vespertilio, BVer. E. I, Archipelago, 
maculata. Gray, Indian Seas, E. I. Archipelago, 
nieiihuiii, Bl. Schn, Indian Ocean, Archipelago, 
Japan. 

milvus, M, and H* E. Indian Seas, China. 

Z5tobatis narinari, Euphraaen, Tropical Seas. 

Rhinoptera javanica, M* and II. E. Indies, Java- 
adspersa, M, and II. E. Indies. 

Group B^—Oeratopteriiia. 

Dicerobatis japouioa, M» and H» Japazn 
eregoodoo, OmU Indian Seas, 
kuhlii, if. and A, Indian Ocean, ArcbipelagOt 
Geratoptera ehrenbergii, JR. and AT* Red Sea* 
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la the sub-class Chondropterjrgii, the 
skeleton is cartilaginous and skull in^ithout 
sutures ; body with medial and paired fins, the 
hinder pair abdominal ; caudal fin, with pro- 
duced upper lobe. Gills attached to the 
skin by the outer margin with several inter- 
voning gill-openings ; rarely one-gill ,opeii 
iug only. No air-bladder. Three series of 
valves in the bulbus arteriosus. Intestine 
with a spiral valve, optic nerves, comrnissu- 
rally united, not decussating ; ovaries with few 
and large ova, which are impregnated, and 
in some developed, internally. Embryo with 
deciduous external gills, males with prehen- 
sile organs attached to the ventral fins. In 
the family Carcbaridm, the eye has a nictita- 
ting meinbraiie, and the mouth is crescent 
shaped and inferior. The Families amnids© 
Rhinodontidge, Notidanidae, Scylliidae, and 
Pristiophoridae, have no nictitating membrane. 
In the saw fish family, Pristidse, the snout 
is produced into an exceedingly long flat 
lamina, armed like a saw with a series of 
strong teeth along each edge. The electric 
organ of the family Torpedinidae is composed 
of vertical hexagonal tubes between the pecto- 
ral fins and the head. 

The ray familyi the Rgjidio, have a broad 
rhombic disk, generally with asperities or 
spines, and the pectorals extend to the snout. 
The pectorals of the Trygonidi© are similarly 
prolonged, and they have a long and slender 
tail. The pectoral fins of tlie Myliobatidse 
are greatly developed, they leave the head 
free, and reappear at the extremity of the 
snout as a pair of detached (cephalic) fins. — 
Gunther^ Catal, of Fishes^ vol, viii. See 
Fishes, Periopthalmus, Sharks, Zygodactyle. 

ZYMOOSHT AFGHANS. See Khyber, 

ZYGOPHYLLACE.^.Zi/i(f. The Bean, 
Caper tribe of plants, comprising 5 gen. 6 sp. 
viz., 2 Tribulus, 1 Bieberstoiiia, 1 Peganum 
1 Zygophyllnm, 1 Melianthiis. 

ZYGOPHYLLUM SIMPLEX, Linn, 
Alethi. Hind, 

This plant occurs in Multan ; the seeds are 
swept* up off the ground by the poor, and used 
as food. — Dr, J, L, Stewart, 

ZYNUB, sister of Hosein, son of Ali, the 
cousin and son-in-law of Mahomed. Even before 
Mahomed died three other persons, claiming 
to be kbalifs or vicegerents, were in the field, 
each with a following of his own, and his 
death was the signal for a general dissolution i 
of the tribes whom his personal influence alone | 
had held together, and the schism penetrated 
even to Medina) where Mahomed had died, and 
it resulted in the ruin of Ali and his family. ■ 
On the death of Mahomed the people of Medina 
suggested that they should elect one leader and 
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Meceah another ; but this tvas not adopted^ 
and three khalifs were successively acknow- 
ledged by the whole mabomedan world, and 
Arab armies poured across the northern sandy 
waste into Syria and Palestine. A* few sieges, 
a few fierce battles, and these rich provinces 
were lost to the empire of Byzantium, the 
ancient Snssanian dynasty was crushed on the 
field of Kadesia, and Persia was added to the 
khalifat ; in less than three years the Arabs 
were masters of Egypt. The successor of 
Mahomed was Abiibukr, the third khalif was 
Othmuii, on whose murder Ali succeeded* 
Ali was suriiatned ‘the ever victorious lion of 
God,* and Ali*s succession marked the begin- 
ning of troubles. He was accu.sed of Laving 
instigated Otbmau’s assassination. Othman’s 
bloody shirt was coiiveyed to Syria and dis- 
played on the principal mosque of Damascus, 
to incite the Syrian army to revenge. Fifty 
thousand men, said the messenger who con- 
veyed these tidings to Ali at Medina, are 
assembled about the robes of Othmun, whose 
cheeks and beards have never been dry from, 
tears, and whose eyes have never ceased from 
weeping blood since the hour of that prince’s 
atrocious murder. They have drawn their 
swords with a solemn pledge never to return 
them to the scabbard, nor cease from mourn- 
ing until they have extirpated all concerned 
in that detested transaction. This sentiment 
they have left as a solemn bequest to their 
descendanti*, and the earliest principle that 
mothers instill into the minds of their infant 
offspring, is to revenge the blood of Othmaii 
to the List extremity. Simultaneously with 
this movement in Syria, Telba andZobeir,two 
of the most renowned warriors among the 
Arabs, and Ayasha, the favourite wife of 
Mahomed, repaired to Bussorah and raised the 
standard of rebellion against the authority of 
Ali. But Ali, though deficient in political 
ability and wanting in the tact requisite to 
conciliate rival and turbulent factions, was 
an unrivalled soldier on the field of battle. 
He placed himself at the head of thirty thou- 
sand men, and advanced in the direction of 
Bussorah. In the“battle of the Camel,** 17 000 
Arabs are said to have fallen, Telha and 
Zobeir were both killed, and Ayasha became a 
prisoner in the power of Ali. He treated her 
with the utmost courtesy and forbearance, and 
caused her to be escorted to Mecca. This signal 
victory made Ali the undisputed sovereign of 
Irak, Eygpt, Arabia, Persia and Khorasan, 
but the Syrian army remained implacable, and 
Amru, the conqueror of Egypt, in the pre- 
sence of the whole army, acknowledged Moaw- 
yab, son of Abu Sussian, as the lawful khalif 
and prince of the maslmin. Ali attacked the 
Syrian host on the plain of Suffein, Yictorioua 
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agnin and again in the battl6>fieldi he allowed 
himself to be outwitted in diplomacy, tilh ki 
the month of Ramzan A. H. 40, the career of 
Ali was brought to a close by the dagger of an 
assassin, and Moawyah became the undisputed 
kbalif In all the mosques wherever the 
mahomedan doctrines prevailed, the names 
of Ali and of all his family were regularly 
cursed upon all occasions of public worship. 
His death was followed nine years after by 
that of his eldest son Masan, poisoned by his 
own wife, at the instigation, it is said, of 
Moawyah, and after a lapse of two years, his 
second son, Hussein, crowned the misfortunes 
of his family by his bloody death on the 
plains of Karbalah, on the tenth day of the 
month Maharrara A. H. 61. Yezid, son of 
Moawyah, was the reigning khalif at the time 


f zYwm, 

of the murder of Hussein* That event was the 
signal for rebellious outbreaks in idl parts of 
his dominions, the martyred Hussein became 
a watchword which again and again deluged 
with blood the empire of the khalifs, and 
ultimately brought it to ruin, aud has ever since 
separated the niahomedans into two sects 
embued with a bitter hatred, which (writing in 
A. D. 1872) up to the present moment, even 
under the strong powder of the British, is ever 
liable to evince itself in outbreaks, needing 
armed intervention to be ready at hand. At 
present the only ruling house of the descen- 
dants of Ali is the Asof-Jahi in Hyderabad in 
the Dekhan, which has been in e.Tisteiice for 
nearly two hundred years. See Khalif, Maho- 
med. 
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Reports in Bengal Asiktic Society’s 

* Journal. 

J)o. do. Catalogue of Birds in Museu m 
of Bengal Asiatic Society. 

Do. do. On Feline Animals ‘in India, 
in Journal Bengal Asiatic Society. 

Do. do. On Reptiles new or little 
known. 

Do. do. On Ceylon Mammalia. 

Do. do. On Somali Mammalia. 

BODDAM, E., on the Sorgho. 

BOKHARA .VICTIMS, by Captain Grover, 

8 VO, 1845, 1. . 

BOMBAY Government, Records, 

Do. Medical and Physical Society’s 
Transactions. 

Do. Geographical Society, Transactions 

Do. Standard and Chronicle of Weste rn 
India. 

Do. Proceedings of Committee for the 
great Exhibition of 1851. 

Do. Gazette. 

Do. Monthly Times. 

Do. Quarterly Review. ‘ 

BON YNGE’S> M. E., America. ^ 

BOPP’S Comparative GramrW of the 
Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 
Gothic, German, and Sclavonic languages, 
8vo, 1845. 

BOWRING’S, Sir John, Kingdom and People 
of Siam, &c., 8vo, 1857, 2. 

Do. do. Visit to the Philippine 
Islands in' 1858 and 1850, 8vo, 1859. 

BRACE’S, Charles L., Manual of Ethnology, 
8vo, 1869. 

BRANDE’S, John, Popular Antiquities, 
illustrating the origin of our Yolgor Cus- 
toms, Ceremonies and Superstitions, 12mo, 
1841. 

BRANDIS, Dr., on the Forests of Burmab, 
in Cal. Cat. Exh., 1862. 

BREMNER’S, Interior of Russia. - ^ 

BRIGGS, General John, in Royal As. Soc’s. 
Journal. 

BRIGGS, Mahomedan power in India, 8vo, 
1829, 4. 

Do. Nizam, its history and relations with 

the British Government, 8 VO, 1861, 2; 

BRISTOW’S Mineralogy. ' 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the adV 
vancement of science from 183? 
to 1857, 8vo: Annual Report 
of, the 

Do. do. Reports by Drs. Latham^ 
Pritchard, and Max Muller, General Briggs, 
Messrs. Schlagenthreit. 

BRITISH World in the East, Ritchie. 



AOTHORi™ QTJOTBD 


B^KE, 

^ BBOOKE, Colonel, in Uteris 
■"'BBOOME, Colonel, List of the Bengal Avmyi 
- BROWN, C. P., CycliC' Tables of Hindu 
and Mahomedan Chronology, 8vo, 
1850,1. r 

Do. Creed, Customs and Literatute of 
the Jangams, pamphlet, 1840. 
Do/ ^ Teloogoo Dictionary. 

' BROWN, Robert, Madras Plants. 
BROWNE, John Cave, Indian Infanticide 
its origin, progress, and suppression, 8vo, 
1857, 1. 

BRYANrS Mythology. 

BRYDGE^S Dynasty of the Kajara, 8vo, 
1833,1. 

BRUCFS Travels. 

BUCHANAFS, Eastern India. 

BUCHAN AN^S Journey through Mysore, 
Canara, &c., 4to, 1857, 3. 

BUCKINGHAM Travels in Syria, Media, 
and Persia. 

BUCKLAND, Frank T., Fish-hatching, 8vo, 
1863, 1. 

BUCKLE, Henry Thomas, History of Civili- 
zation in England, Svo, 1857, 2. 
BUDDHISM in Tibet, illustrated LitQij||y 
Docun^^nts and objects of ReliJ^s 
Woffi ll^ with an account of the Bud* 
dhist ^pbhis preceding it in India, by 
Emil Schlagintweit, 8v0, 1863, 1. 

BUIST, Dr. George, ll.d., in Bombay 
Geographical Society’s Journal. 
Do, do. Index. 

Do, do. in Proceedings of British 
Association. 

Do. do. in Bombay Times, 

Do. on specimens of Lava from Aden, 

Do. on Volcanoes of India in Edin. 
Phil. Journal, 1852. 

BUNSEN, Chevalier, Cod in History. 

Do. in Report British Assoc. 

Do, Egypt’s place in Universal History 
translated by Cottrell, 8vo, 1848-66, 5. 
BURCKHARDT Travels in Arabia. 

Do. Travels in Syria. 

BURDER, Samuel, Oriental Customs ap- 
plied to the illustrations of the Sacred 
Scripture, London, 12mo, 1847. 
BUBNES, Sir Alexander, Parliamentary Pa- 
pers, East India Cabul and AfT- 
ghanistan. 

Do. do. Cabul, Bvo, 1842, 1. 

Do. do. Travels in Bokhara with a 
Map, 8vo, 18^4, 3. 

BURNES’, Dr. James, JTisit to the Ameers 
of Sgmd^ 8vo, 1829, 1. 

BlJRNl^ Mr-t in Journal Indian Archipelago. 
BURNJpTT’S, Outlines of Botany. 

BUR]|f Mr. F., in Madras Literary Society’s 
Journal. 


BURR, Mr. P., account of Aderin Londok 
Gecd. Soc. Trans., 1841, 

BURTON’S, W.,Bibiical Researches, London, . 
24mo, 

BURTON’S, Captain Richard F., City of the 
Saints. 

Do. Excerpta. 

Do. Pilgrimage toMeccah. 

Do. Sinde ; or, the Unhappy Valley, 
8vo, 1851,2. 

Do. Falconry in the Valley of the 
Indus, 12mo, 1852, 1. 

Do. ‘ Lake Regions of Central Africa, 
Hvo, 1860, 2. 

Do. Abeokuta. 

BUTLER’S Travels and Adventures in Assam 
BUTTER WORTH, Bayley W., Esq. 
CALCUTTA Catalogue of London Exhibi- 
tion of 1862. 

Do. Englishman, Newspaper. 

Do. Review. 

Do. Engineer’s Journal. 

CALDWELL, Rev. R., b.a., Dravidian 
Comparative Grammar, 8vo, 1856, 1. 

Do. Tinnevelly Shanars, 12mo., 
1850, 1. 

CALMET’S Dictionary. 

CAMERON, Colonel G. P. 

CAMERON, Our Eastern possessions. 
CAMPBELL, A., m.d., on the Lepchas in 
Journal of Eth. Soc. 1869. 

CAMPBELL George, Ethnology of India in 
Special No. of Bengal As. Soc. 
Journal, 1866. 

Do. The Non-Hindu Tribes of the 
Borders of Hindustan, in Jour. 
Eth. Soc., 1867. 

Do. The Races of India in Journ. 
Ethn. Society, 1869. 

Do. India as it may be : An out-* 
line of a proposed Government 
and Policy, 8to., 1833, 1. 

Do. Modern India : A sketch of the 
system of Civil Government ; 
to which is prefixed some ac- 
count of the Natives and Native 
Institutions, 8vo, 1852, 1. 
CANNING, Minutes of Lord, 

CANTOR, M. D., Dr. Theodore, on Reptiles 
of Malayan Peninsula : in Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Journal. 

Do. do. on Fishes in do. do. 

Do. do. oq Mammalia of Malayan Pe- 
ninsula, in do. do. do. 
CAPPER, John, Three Presidencies of India. 
CAPPER, Colonel, Notice of Trade, Winds" 
and Monsoons. ' ' i 

CAREY, Marshman and Ward. The life 
and times of, embracing the history of the 
Serampore Mission, by John Clarke 
Marshman, 8vo, 1859, 2. ‘ 



AUTHOBITIBS QUOTED. 


GARTER’S Geological Papers on Western 

India. 

CAUTLEY'S, Col. Sir Proby T., Report 
on the Ganges Canal Works : from their 
commencement until the opening of the 
Canal in 1854, with a folio volume of 
Plans, 8 VO, 1860, 3. 

CAYLEY, Dr., Report* by 
CELEBES, History of, 

CENTRAL India Provinces, Manual of, 
CHAMBER’S Edinburgh Journal. 

CHAMPION, Captain, in Journal of, ? 

CHATFIELD’S Hindostan, 4to, 1803, 1. 
CHEEVER’S Sandwich Islands. 
CHESNEY, Colonel, Expedition, Euphrates 
and Tigris, 

CHINNA KIMMEDY. 

CHINA, Hon’ble Mr. Morrison, Compendi- 
ous Description of Pamph., 8vo, 
1859. 

Do. question. Evidence on the, Pamph., 
1859, 1. 

D6. in 1857 and 1858, (by W. Cook), 
8 VO, 1859, 1. 

Do. Twelve Years in, by a British Resi- 
dent, 8 VO, 1860, 1 . 

CHINA HERALD, 22nd January 1856. 
CHINESE and their Rebellions, Meadows. 
CHINESE Repository. 

CHINESE EMPIRE, Army of the, 

Do. Pictures of the, drawn by them- 
selves, described by Rev. R. H, Tabbold, 
M. A., 8 VO, 1860, 1. 

CHRISTOPHER, W. 

CHRISTISON, Dr., in Pharmaceutical Jour- 
nal, August 1846. 

CHURCHILL’S Collection of Voyages. 
CHURCHMAN’S Family Magazine. 
CIRCASSIANS, Notice of, by Charles 
Tauschin. 

CLARKE, Dr., John, in Madras Literary 
Society’s Journal. 

CLARKE’S, Dr. Travels in Siberia. 
CLE6H0RN, m. d., Dr. Hugh, Forests and 
Gardens of South India, 8vo, 
1861, 1. 

Do. do., Punjab Reports. 

Do. do.. Hedge Plants of India. 

Do. do., Conservator’s Reports on the 
Forests of India. 

Do. do., on the varieties of Chiretta 
used in India. 

Do. do., in Madras Exhibition Juries’ 
Reports. 

Do. do., on the Grasses of India. 

Do. do., in Indian Journal of Medical 
Science. 

Do/ do., Memorandum upon the Pau- 
chontee of the Western Coast, Pamph., 
1858, 1. I 


CLUNE, Capt. John, Itin^raiy 

Do. do. ' Appendix to the Itine* 
rary for W. India, Bombay, 
8vo, 1828, 1. 

Do. do. ? Supplement to the Iti- 
nerary, Calcutta, 8vo^ 
1829, 1. 

COLBURN’S United Service Magazine and 
Naval and Military Journal. No. cccliv.^ 

COLE, Robert, on Laterite in Madras Journal 
of Literature and Science. 

COLEBROOKE, in Asiatic Researches. 

Do, Miscellaneous Essays. 

Do. on Indian Classics. 

Do. on the Religious Ceremo- 

nies of the Hindus. 

COLEMAN’S Mythology of the Hindoos, 4to, 
1832. 

COLLINGWOOD. 

COOKE, Dr., in Bombay Medical Trans- 
action 1860. 

COPLAND, Dr. 

COPLESTON, Mr. F., in Madras Exh. 
Juries Reports. 

CORBEAUX, M. F. 

CORMACK’S Female Infanticide, 8vo, 
1815, 1. 


QGRNISH, Esq., John, in Indian Annals 
Medicine. 

CORNWALLIS’, Kinahan, TlJpfimrneys 
to Japan by, 8vo, 1859, 2. 

COTTON, Papers on the Cultivation of, in 
India, Pamph., 1849, 1. 

COUNT de Ilogeudrop, Coup d’ceil gur 


I’isle de Java, Brussels, 1830, 

COUNT Lally’s Career. 

COURT of Directors’ Despatch, No. 6, of 


June 1854. 

COURT’S, Major M. II., Relations of Britain. 
Do. with Palembang and Banca, 

8vo, 1821, 1. 

Do. Future Government of In- 


dia, 8vo, 1858, 1. 

CRAWFURD’S History of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. 

Do. Malay Grammar and Dictionaigr. 

Do. Embassy to Ava, 4to, 1829, 1. 

Do. do. to Siam and Cochin- 
China, 4to, 1828, 1. 

Do. Indian Archipelago, 8vo, 1820, 3. 

Do. do. Descriptive Dictionary of 
the Indian Islands and adjacent 
Countries, 8vo, 1856, 1. 

CREASY’S, E. L., History of the Ottoman 
Empire. , . 

COSMA’S Analysis of the Dulva. 

CULLEN, General, the Diamond Mines 
of S. India, in Madras Literary 
Society’s Journal. 

Do. do. on Plumbago. 

CULLEN’S, Ladak. 



ATJTHORITMIS’ QUOTED. 


CUNNINGHAM^ Captaiu, Histoiy of the 
Sikhs, 8vo, 1849, 1 .. 

Do. Alexander, Bhilsa Topes ; 

a brief historical Sketch of the 
. Rise, Progress, and Decline of 
Buddhism, 8vo, 1854, 1. 

DO|i Ladak, Physical, Statis- 

tical and Historical, 4 to, 1854, 1. 
CUNNINGHAM’S, General, Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India. 

CURIOSITIES of Science. 

CUTHBERT, Dr. 

CYCLOP.®DIA of Natural History. 
DADDABHAI NAOROJI. 
DALRYMPLE’S Account of Siam. 

Do. Indian Repository. 

DALRYMPLE’S Account of Suit. 
DALTON, Lt. Col. E. T., in Beng. As. Soc. 
Jouni. 


Do. 

do. 

OQ the Kol of Chota 
Nagpore in Journ. Ethn. 
Soc. July 1869. 

Do. 

do. 

Kol of Chota Nagpore 
in special No. of Beng. 
As. Soc. Journal, 1866. 

Do. 

do. 

Ethnology of Bengal. 

Do. 

do. 

Wild tribes of Central 


India in Journ. Ethn. Soc. 1807. 

DALHiJ^IE, The Marquis of, AdmimV 
tratioSw British India, by Edwin Ar- 
nold, 8v6, 1862-65, 2. 

DAMPIER’S Voyage to New Britain, in 
Harris. 

DANA, Manual of Mineralogy. 

DANCE, Captain Robert, on Woods of 
Tenasserim. 

DANIEL’S Meteorological Essays. 

DANGERFIELD, Capt. F., on Malwa. 

DARJEELING Guide. 

DARWIN’S, Charles, Movements and Habits 
of Climbing Plants, stitched, 8vo, 1865. 

Do. Origin of species by 

means of Natural Selection ; or the Pre- 
servation of favored Races in the struggle 
for life, 8 VO, 1860, 

c Do. Coral Reefs. 

Do. Variation of Animals 

and Plants. 

DASSENT’S Popular Tales from the Norse, 
8vo, 1859, 1. 

DAVEZAC. 

DAVIDSON, Col. Cttthbert, in Report of 
Hyderabad Committee, for the Exhibition 
of 1851. 

DAVIES’ Algiers in 1857. 

DAVIS’, John Francis^Jjhinese, 12mo, 1838. 
Do. Chinese Mis Aanies. 

Do. * China during the War and since 
the Peace, 12mo, 1852. 

D AVY’S, Dtv John, Travels in Ceylon. 

DAY, Dr., in Madras Medical Journal. 


DAY, Dr., Fishes of Malabar, 4to, 1865, 1. . 

DbBODE’S, Bokhara, from the Russian of 
Khanikoff, 8vo, 1854, 1. 

DeBODE’S Travels in Luristan and Arab- 
istan. 

DeBUSSCHE’S Letters on Ceylon, 8vo, 
1817, 1. 

DbCANDOLLE’S Prodromus Begni Vege- 
tabalis, 8vo, 1825-56, 13! 

DeCHARDIN’S Voyages. 

DELHI Gazette. 

DELILLE Voyages. 

DEL HOSTE, Captain, 

DbMOGES’, Marquis, Recollections of Baron 
Gros’s Embassy to China and Japan in 
1857 and 1858, 1 2 mo, I860, 1. 

DENISON, Sir William, Permanence of Type 
in the Human Race .in Journ. Ethn. Soc., 
1869. 

DePAUW, Egypt and China. 

DE-SCHLAGINTWEIT, Hermann, Adol- 
phe and Robert, Results of a scientific 
mission to India and High Asia, with a 
folio Atlas in three parts, 8vo, 1861-68, 3. 

D'EWES’ China, Australia and the Pacific 
Islands, 8vo, 1857, I. 

DIARY of Travels in three parts of the 
Globe, 12mo, 1856, 2. 

DICKSON, Dr. W. P., 1870. 

DICTIONARY of Trade Products, Tech- 
nical Terms, &c., 12mQ, 1858. 

' Do. of British Indian dates, 

12mo, 1866, 1 vol. 

DOMENECH’S, Abbe M., Great Deserts of 
North America, 8vo, 1860. 

DOW’S Hindostau, 4to, 1770. 

DOWSON’S Geographical Limits, History 
and Chronology of ancient India, Pumph, 

DRUMMOND, Major H., Iron works in N. 
India, London, 1852. 

DRU R Y, Colonel lleber, Hand-book of the 
Indian Flora. 

Do. Useful Plants of India! 8vo, 1858, 1, 

DUBERLEY’S, Mrs., India in 1857 and 
1858, 8vo, 1858, 1. 

DUBLIN University Magazine, June 1857. 

DUBOIS’ Description of the People of 
India, 4to, 1817. 

DUFF, Rev. Dr., in Home and Foreign 
Missionary Records. 

DUFF’S, Grant, History of the Mahrattas, 
8vo, 1826, 3. 

DUFF’S, Dr. A., The Indian Rebellion, 8vo, 
1858, 1. 

DUIIALDE’S History of China. 

DUNCAN, Mr. Jonathan, Governor of 
Bombay. 

DUNDEWALLE, Mr. Pikey B., in Journal 
Indian Archipelago. 

DUNLOP’S Hunting in the Himalaya, l2mo, 
1860, 1. 



AUTHORITIES QUOTED. 


D’URVILLE, Dumont. 

EARL, Mi*. 6. W., Indian Archipelago, 8vo, 
1837. 

Do. Native Races of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, 8 VO, 1853, L 

Do. in Ethnographical Library. Indian 
Archipelago and Papuans. 

EAST India Co., Museum Catalogue of Birds. 
Do. (Hdrsfield’s) do. of Mammals. 

Do. do. and Moore Lepidopterou 

Insects. 

Do. do. Papers. 

EASTERN Seas. 

EDGEWORTH, Mr., b. c. s., in Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Journal. 

EDINBURGH, New Philosophical Journal. 
Do. Philosophical Journal. 

Do. Review. 

EDWARDES’, Major 11., Jullendhur Rep. 
on Infanticide. 

EDYE, on the- Timber of Malabar and Ca- 
. nara, and of Ceylon. 

Do. on the Ships of India. 

EGERTON’S Journal of a Winter’s Tour 
in India. 

ELDER’S, Dr., Biography, by Elisha Kent 
Kane, 1858. 

ELGIN, Earl of, and Kincardine, Letters of, 
ELLIS, H. T., R. N., Hong-Kong to Manilla 
8vo, 1859, 1. 

ELLIOT, Captain, E. M., Magnetic Survey 
of the Eastern Archipelago, 4t6, 
1851. 

ELLIOT, Esq., Walter^ on the Mammalia 
of the Dekhan, in Madras Liter- 
ary Society’s Journal, 1839. 

Do. on Ancient Remains in India. 

Do. the Races in the N. W. Provinces. 

Do. Sir Walter, The characteristics 

of the population of India in 
Joum. Ethn. Society, 1869. 

Do. Flora Andhrica, Madras, 8vo, 

1855. 

ELLIOT’S, Captain R., Views in the East 
with plates, 4lo, 1833, 2. 
ELLIOT’S, Sir H. M., Supplement to the 
. Glossary of Indian Terms, Roorkee, 8vo, 
1S60, 1. 

ELPHINSTONE, Captain, m 
ELPHINSTONE’S History of India, 2 vols. 
8 VO, 1841. 

Do. Accountof Cabul, 4to, 1815, 
ELWOOD’S, Mrs., Letters. 

EMMANUEL, on Precious Stones. 
EOTHEN’S Travels from the East. 
ERSKINE’S Baber. 

ERSKINE’S, John Elphinstone, Journal 
of a Cruise among the Islands of the 
Western Pacific, 8vo, 1853, 1. 
ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S Journal 
and Transactions of the Royal, 


EXHIBITION, Reports qf the Local 

mittees of the Madras, Parnph.^ 
1857. 

Do. Reports on the Raw Products of 
Southern India, Pamph., 1858. 

Do. Great, of 1 851 , J ury Reports and 

Catalogues. ^ 

Do. Madras, of 1855 and 1857, 
* Reports and Catalogues . 

FARRAR, Rev. F. W., Lectures on Families 
of Speech, London 

Do. The Origin of Languages, 
12mo, 1860. 

FAULKLAND’S, Viscountess, Chow Chow, 
8 VO, 1857, 2. 

FAULKNER, Hugh, m,d., and Walker H., 
Fossil Vertebrata, Bengal Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta, 8 VO, 1859, 1. 

FAULKNER’S, Alexander*, Dictionary of 
Commercial Terms, Bombay, 1 2mo, 
1856. ' 

FAUNA Autiqua Sivalenis. 
FERGUSSO’N’S, Rock-cut Temples of India, 
8vo, 1845, 2. 

Do. Tree and Serpent Worship. 
FERRIER, M. J., on'The Cinnamon Tree. 
FERRIER’S, General J. P., History of the 
AfFghans, 8vo, 1858, 1. 

Do. Caravan Journeyh sipid Wan- 
derings in Persia, Affghanistan, 
Turkistan and Beloochistan, 
&c. 8vo, 1856, 1. 

Do. Histoiy of the Affghans by, 
8 VO, 1858, 1. 

FIBRES of South India, Reports on, No. 
23. M. G. R. 

FIGUIER’S, Louis, Vegetable World, being 
a history of Plants, with their 
botanical descriptions and pecu- 
liar properties, 8vo, 1867. 

Do. Ocean World, London. 
FLEMING, Dr., on the Salt Range. 
FLINDER’S Voyage. 

FOLEY, Lieutenant. 

FONBLANQUE, Niphon ana Pecheli. 
FORBES’ Eleven years in Ceylon. • 

FORBES’ Oriental Memoirs. 

FORBES’, A. K., Ras Mal^, or Hindoo An- 
nals of the Province of Goozerat in West- 
ern India, 8vo, 1856, 2. 

FORSTER, Rev. Charles, Geography of 
Arabia. 

FORSTER’S Account of Cape Aden, in 
Bombay Geographical Trans., 1840. 
FORSTER’S Travels. 

FORSTER’S, T., Encyclopsedia of natural 
Phenomena, London, 8vo, 1827, 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

FORTUNE’S, Robert, Three Years’ Wan 
derings in the Northern Prc^ 
vinces of China, 8vo, 1847. 



riii AUTHORITIES QUOTED. 


FORTUNE’S, Robfc., Report on the Tea Plan- 
tations in the N.W.P., Pamphlet, 1851. 

Do. do. Residence amongst 

the Chinese, 8vo, 1857. 

Do. do. Visit to the Tea 

Districts of China and India, 8vo, 1852, 1. 

FOSBERRY, Major, y.c. The mountain 
tribes of the N. W. Frontiers of India in 
Journal Eth. Soc., 1869. 

FOSTER, Captain, 

FOCffLKES’ Rev. Thomas, Hindu Systems & 
Sects, 8 VO, 1860. 

Do. Vedan tic Philosophy, 8 VO, i860. 

Do. Saiva Philosophy, 1863. 

FRANKLIN, Mr. W. 

FRANKLIN’S Tracts, Political, Geographi- 
cal, Commercial, on the dominions of Ava, 
8vo, 1811. 

FRASER’S Journey into Khorassan, 4to, 

‘ 1825. 

Do. Travels totheCaspianSea,4to, 1826 

Do. Ti-avela in Kqordistau, Mesopota- 

mia, &c., 8vo, 1840. 

Do. Himalaya Mountains, 4to, 1820. 

FREDRICK, Mr. 

FRERE, Sir H. B. E., k. c. b., Correspon- 
dence showing the measures taken by the 
Syuds of Tatta in Sind to reduce the ex- 
penses of ^ their Birth, Marriage and Fune- 
ral Ceremonies, No. 55, Sel. Rec. Bombay 
Government by, 

FRERE’S Antipodes. 

FRENCH’S Tour of India. 

FREYCINET’S, Voyage. 

FRIEND OF INDIA, Newspaper. 

FRITH’S, Colonel, Reports on the Timbers 
of S. India. 

FULLJAMES, Captain, 

FURET’S, Lettre sur 1’ Archipel. 

FDRNELL, M. C., Bourbon. 

GARDNER, Mr., in Calcutta Journal Natural 
History. 

GALTON’S Vacation Tourists. 

GEMS’ Antique ; their origin, use and value, 
by the Rev. C. W. King, 8vo, 1866. 

GENGHIS KHAN, History of, 8Vo, 1816. 

GEOGHEGAN, Mr. J., on the Silk in India. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S Royal 
Transactions. 

GEOLOGICAL Survey of India, Memoirs of 
the 

GEOLOGICAL Society’s Transactions. 

GERARD’S, Captain, Account of Koonawur. 

GERAUD in Bombay Geographical Society 
Journah 

GERMANN,Rev. W. PJb. D., South Indian 
Gods, Svo, 1869, 1. 

GIBSON, ‘ Dr. Alexander, m.d., on the Timber 
Trees of the Bombay Presidency. 

. Do. Forest Conservancy Reports. 

GIBBON’S, Roman Empire, 8vo, 1 802. 


GILCHRIST, Dr. William, in Madras Lite- 
rary Society’s Journal. 

GLEANINGS of SCIENCE. . 

GOLDEN DAGON, or, Up and Down the 
Irawaddy, 8vo, 1856. 

GOSSE, Philip Henry, Manual of Marine 
Zoology for the British Isles, 12mo, 
1855-56. 

Do. Natural History. 

Do. Rambles of a Naturalist on the De- 
vonshire Coast, 8vo, 1853, 1. 

GO VER, C. E., Census of Madras, Letter, 187 2. 
Do. Measures of the Madras Pre- 
sidency. 

GOVERNMENT of Central Provinces, Records. 


Do. 

Oudh, 

do. 

Do. 

India, 

do. 

Do. 

Bengal, 

do. 

Do. 

Madras, 

do. 

Do. 

Bombay, 

do. 

Do. 

Mysore, 

do. 

Do. 

Burmah, 

do. 

Do. 

Panjab, 

do. 


Do. Notifications Foreign Dept. 

GOWER’S Portuguese India. 

GRAHAM, Di’., Catalogue of Bombay Plants. 
Do. in Thompson’s Records of General 
Science. 

GRAHAM’S, Captain D. C., the Bheel Tribes, 
8 VO, 1843. 

GRANT’S, L.ieut Col., Bombay Colton and 
Indian Railways. 

GREENOUGH’S Correspondence on the 
subject of the Geological Maps of India, 
8vo, 1857, 1. 

GRIFFITH’S, William, Itinerary Notes on 
Plants collected in India and 
neighbouring countries in 1837, 
38 and 1839-41, 8vo, 1848, 1. 
Do. Notulffi ad PJantas Asiaticus. 

Parts 1, 2, 3 and 4, 8vo, 1847. 
Do. leones Plantarum Asiaticarum, 

Parts, 1, 2, 3, 4to, 1847-51. 

Do. Palms of British East India, 

folio, 1850, 1. 

Do. Posthumous Papers, Part IV, 

Dicotyledonous Plants, 4to, 
1845, 1. 

Do. Private Journal. 

GUBBINS, Charles, The Ruins at Mahaba- 
lipuram, 8vo, 1857. 

GUNTHER’S, Albert C. L. G., Reptiles of 
British India, 4to, 1864. . 

Do. Fishes in theBritish Museum, 8 vols. 
GUTZLAFF’S Sketch of the Chinese History, 
Ancient and Modern, 8vo, 1831, 2. 
HAKLUYT Society, Early Voyages to Aus- \ 
tralia, 8vo, 1859, 1. 

Do. do. India in the 15th Oentu^* 

Do. do. Embassy to the Court of 

Timour,8vo, 1859, 1. 



AUTHORITIES QUOTED. 


HAINES, Captain, on remarkable currents 
betwixt the Arabian and African Sliores, 
in London Geqg. Soc. Trans., 1848. 

HALSTKl)%S, Capl., Kcjiort on the Island 
of Cliodooba. 

rf'ALI/S Voyage of’ the *|Neme.sls,’'8vo, 1 844, 1. 

HAMILTON, Lieut.-Col. Douglas literis. 

Do. do. do. ThoPiilni 

Mountains, Madras, 1862 to 1864. 

' Do. do. do. Tlie A‘n- 

iiamullay Mountain^ Mndra.s 1866. 

Do. , do. do. The vShe- 

varoy Hills, IMadras, 1S62. 

Do. do. do. Sketches 

of the Puliii Moun tains and Sheva- 
roy Hills, folio, 186d, 1. 

HAMILTON, Bart, Sir IL, Heights and Dis- 
tances. 

.HAMILTON’S, Mysore. 

HAMILTON’S Sinai, the Hedjaz ainl Soudan, 
8vo, 1857, 1. 

HAMMER'S Golden Horde. 

HAND-ROOKofOrgunicCliemistry. 

HANNA Y, Major. 

HARDY’S, R. Spence, Kastcrii Monachism ; 
An account of the Origin, Law.s, Discipline, 
Sacred Writings, My.st(rions Rites, &c., 
of the Order of Mendicants, founded by 
Gautama Budha, 8vo. 1860. 

HARKNESS* Account of a singular Aborigi- 
nal race on the Neilgherries, 8vo, 1832. 

HARRIS, Artliur, vSenior Apothecary, Ligor 
and Siam, Madras, 1854. 

HARRIS, Sir William Cornwallis, Highlands 
of Ethiopia, vol. i, p. 1 7. 

HARRIS’, Dr. Thaddeus Ma.‘^on, d.d., Nat. 
Hist, of the Bible, London, 8vo., 1824. 

HARTLEY'S Rescnrehes in Greece. 

HARTS, Capt. Y., Pilgrimage to Higlaj. 

HART WIG, Dr. G., The Sea and its living 
Wonders by, 8vo, 1861, 1. 

Do. Harmonies of Nature ; or the 
Unity of Creation, 8vo., 1866, 1. 

HASSALL’S, Arthur Hill, Food nud its 
Adulterations ; comprising the Reports of 
the Analytical Sanitary Coinmission of the 
“Lancet,” 8vo, 1855. 

HASTINGS’, Marquis of, Private Journal 
of the ; edited by his Daugh- 
ter, the Marchioness of Bute, 
8vo, 1858, 2. 

HAUG, Dr., on the Origin of the Parsi Reli- 

. gion. 

HAVELOCK, Sir Henry, Memoirs of, .by 
John Clark Marshman, 8vo, 1860, 1. 

HAVELOCK’S Three Main Questions. 

HAWKES, Lieut. H. P., Report on the Oils 
of Southern India in Madras Exhibition 
Juries Reports. 

HAWKES, Lieut., Cat. Raison nee do do. 

HEAD, Bart, SIR FRANCIS B., “ The 
Horse and Hii Rider,” by, 8vo, 1861, 1 .- 


HEBERTS Journey through the Upper Pro- ; 

vinces of India, 4to, 1828, 2. 

HELPER, Dr., in Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal. 

HENDERSON, Ancient and Modern Views. 
HENDERSON'S History. 

HENRY, Colonel, 

HERBERT, Captain, in Bl. As. Trans., 
vols. xi, xii. 

HERKLOT’S Qauoou-i-Tslam ; or the Cus- 
toms of the Musulmans of India, 8to, 
1832, 1. f .. 

HE KODOTUS, Gaisford; Oxen, 8vo, 1839,^. 
IIERSCTIEL’S Manual of Scientific Enquiry. 
HERVEY, Mrs., Adventures of a Lady in 
Tnrtary, &c. 

HEYNE’S Tracts on India, 4to, 1814, 1. 
HILL Ranges of Southern India. 
HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, Papers rela- 
tive to the Colonization, Commerce, &c., 
8vo, 1857, 4 

HINDOO, Travels of a, 

HINDOOS, and India, Government, Religion, 
Manners (Anon) 18mo, 1847, 2. 

HINDTJ Infanticide. 

HI SLOP, Rev. Stephen, on Coal in Western 
Range. 

Do. in Nagporo Antiquarian Socy. 

Do. remarks on the Goods. 

HISTOIRE, Abregeo des Cultes. . 
HODGKIN, Dr., Queries I'especting the 
Human Race, 1841. 

HODGSON, Mr. Bryan II., in Ben. As. Soc. 
Journal. 

Do. do, on the Birds of India. 

Do. do, on the Migration of do. ^ 

Do. do. Aborigines of India, in 

Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal. 
Do. do. Illustrations of the LitCra.* 

ture and Religion of the Budd- 
hists, 8 vo, 1841, 1. 

Do. Essay the first, on the Kocch, 
Boda, and Dliimal Tribes, 8vo, 1846, 
HODGSON'S Nagasaki. 

IIOFFMEISTEK’S Travels in Ceylon. 
HOGENDOUP Coup d’ Eil sur Java. 

HOGG, Robert, the Veg. Kingdom, 12m'b, 
1858. 

HOLT’ZAPPFEL. 

HOME News. 

HONIGBERGER’S, Dr., Thirty-five yeara 
in the East. 

HOOKER, J. D., and Thomas Thomson, 

M I)., Flora Indica, London, 8vo, 1855, 1. 
HOOKER’S, Joseph Dalton, Himalayan 
Journal ; or Notes of a Naturalist ia 
Bengal, the Sikhim, and Nepal Himalayas, 
&c., 8vo, 1854, 1. 

Do. Rhododendrons, Sikhim Hima-» 
layain three parts, folio, 1849-51. 
HOPE, Rev. J., in Madras Literary Socieiy’i 
Journal. * 



A^r^tfeORITIBS QUOTED. 




J30]^SBURGH*S, Jumes, tadia Directory ; 
or Directions for sailing to and from East 
Indies, China, &c.,**&c., 4to, 1836, 1. 

* HORSFIELD, Dr. T., Batavian transactions. 
Do, Zoological Researches in Ja- 

va, 4to, 1821, p. 1. 

Do. Reports in Journal Indian 

Archipelago. 

Do. Mammalia 8vo, 1 851, 1. 

Do. and Frederic Moore’s Cata- 

logue of the Birds in the 
Museum of the Hon. E. I. 
.Company, 8vo, .1854, 2. , 

Do. do. do. Lepidopterous 

Insects, 8 VO, 1857, 2. 

HOUGH’S Political and Military Events in 
India, 8vo, 1852, 2. 

HOUGH’S Christianity in India, (4 vols.), 
8vo, 1839. 

HQWELL-THURLOW’S, Hon’ble J. T., 
Company and the Crown, 8vo, 1866, 1. 
HUG’S Christianity in China, 8vo, 1858, 1. 
Do. Journey through Tartary, Thibet 
and China during the years, 1844- 
45 and 1846, 12mo, 1852, 1. 

Do. Chinese Empire, forminga sequel to 
the work entitled Recollections of 
a Journey through Tartary and 
Thibet, 8vo, 1855, 2. 
HUDLESTON on the fibres of Gurhwal. 
HUGEL’S, Baron, Travels in Kashmir and 
Punjab. 

HUMAYOON’S Memoirs. 

HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos. 

Do. Dissertation on the language 

of Java. 

HUNT, Mr. Robert, in London Art Journal. 
HUNT, John, Missionary to the Canibals, 
Life of, by G. S. Rowe, 12mo, 1861, 1. 
HUNT’S Persian Campaign of Outram and 
Havelock, 12mo, 1858, 1. 

HUNTER, LL.D., Dr. W, W., on the non 
Ai 7 an Language. 
Do. do. Orissa. 

HUNTER, ALEXANDER, m. d., on Fibrous 
Materials in Madras Exhibition 
* Jui 7 Reports. 

Do. do. in Art Journal of India. 

Do. in Ed. Philosophical Journal. 

HURCARA, Newspaper, 

HUTCHINSON’S, Capt., Narrative of the 
Mutinies in Oude, 8vo, 1859. 

HUTTON, Major, on the Bombycides. 
HUXLEY, (Professer) f.r.s., Ethnology and 
Archioology of India in Journ., Ethno- 
graphical Socy., 1869. 

•HYDE’S Rel. Vet. 

HYPSOMETRY of India, DeSchlagentweit. 
IBN-H AUKAL Geography. 

IMPEY, Dr. 

IMPEY’S, E., Description of . the Caves ofj 
Koolwee in Mahvah, Pamph, 1853. 


INDIA in the Ijth Century. . 

Do. Index to Map of, Lon., 1 2mo, 1 826, 1 . 
Do. Material Progress in, 

Do. Statistical Abstract relating to Bri- 
tish India, 1840-48, London, 8vo, 1867. 
Do. do. do. 1861-1870. 

London, 8vo, 1871, 1. 

Do. Practical Observations on the Go- 
vernment of, Pamph. 

Do. The Revolt and Home Government, 
Pamph., 1858, 1. 

Do. British, Examination of tho Piun- 
ciples and Policy of the Government of, 
8 VO, 1829, 1. 

Do. Expediency of maintaining the present 
system of Trade of, 8vo, 1813, 1. 
Do. in tho Fifteenth Century, Hakluyt 
Society’s Publication, 8vo, 1857, 1. 
Do. its dangers as considered in 1856, 
Pam., 1. 

Do. Government, Records of the, 

Do. Laud Tax of, «Svo, 1853, 1. 

Do. Observations on 8vo, 1853, 1. 

Do. Picture of, London 1830. 

I Do. Pictorial and Historical, 
j INDIAN Administration, Annals of, Cnl- 
! cutta, 8 VO, 1864-1872. 

I INDIAN Annals of Medical Science. 

I LNDIAN FIELD, Newspaper. 

I INDIAN MIRROR. 

i INDIAN STATESMAN, Newspaper, 

I Madras. 

INFANTICIDE, Correspondence relative to 
Hindu. 

IRVINE’S, J)r., General Medical Topo- 
graphy of Ajmir. 

IRVINE, Lieutenant, 

ISLANDS of the Western Pacific. 

JACK, Mr. William, in Calcutta Journal 
of Natural History. 

JACKSON, Dr., in Transactions of the Ben- 
gal Asia. Socy, 

JAQUEMONT’S Voyage dans L’Inde, with 
two Vols., of Plates 4to, 1841, 4. 
JACQUEMONT’S Letters from India, 8vo, 
1839, 2. 

JAFFREY’S Hints tp Amateur Gar- 
deners. 

JAFFUR SHURREEF’S Qanoon-i-Islam, 
translated by Dr. G. A. Herklots, London, 
8vo, 1832, 1. 

JAMES, Rev. 

JAMES’ Volunteer Scramble through Scinde,* 
tlie Punjab, Hindostan, and the Himalaya 
Mountains, 8vo, 1854, 2. 

JAMESON’S, W., Report on Tea Cultiva- 
tion in the North-West Provinces and the 
Punjaub, 8vo, 1857, 1. 

JAMESON’S Edinburgh Journal. . 
JAMIESON’S, Rev. Robert, Eastern man- 
ners, New Testament, Edin., 12mo, 1851. 
Do. Old do. do.. do. 1854. 



AOTHOBiimiaudito/^i' v ' ^ 

JANSENv in Murray’s Physical Geography, i KEARN'S,' Eewlji F.^7ribMQfSoiitbI^iilgf; 
JAPAN, History of, 1 18mo, 1860, 1.^ ^ i 

JAPANESE, Manners and Cusioms of the, KEENE, H, G. 

JENKINS*, J. S., Exploring Expeditious in KELAART, Dr., Faunae Zeylanica. 

the Pacific and South Seas. ^o, in Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal. 

JEPHSON and Elmhirst, Our Life in KELLY'S Cambist. 

Japan. * KELLY'S, Walter K,, Indo-European Tradi^ 

JERDAN'S, Men I have known. tion, 1863. 

JERDON, T. C., on the Reptiles of the Pen- KEMPTHORNE, Captain G. B.,.Ruinaof 
insula of India, in Jour. Madras Lity. Soy. Tabri, Bombay. 

Do. on the 'Fishes, d^ do. KENNEDY, General Vans, on the origin of 

Do. Ants do. do. / Languages. 

Do. Mammals of India, Roorkee, Svofl KENNEDY'S Ancient and Hindu Mythology, 
1867, 1. 

Do. Birds of India. Calcutta. 8vo. 1862, Do. Ethnological and Philological 


1864, 3. 

Do. Illustrations of India Ornithology, 
4fco, 1847, 1. 

JERVIS, on Indian Weights and Measures, 
8 VO, 1836, 1. 

Do. do. do. Essay, on the Primitive, 
Universal Standanl of, 4to, 1835. 
JOHNSON’S, (t.W., Three Years in Calcutta, 
l2mo, 1843, 2. 

JOHNSTONE’S, Physical Atlas. 
JOHNSTON’S, Miss, Geography of Plants, 
translated for Royal Society, 

JONES, Sir W., on the Gods of Greece. 

Do. . Works, 8vo, 1807, 13. 
JONES, Captain C. T., Recollections of a 
Winter Campaign in India, 8vo, 1859, 1. 
JOURNAL of the Asiatic Socy. of Bengal. 
Do. Ethnological Society of London. 

Do. the Indian Archipelago. 

Do. Bombay Medical Society. 

Do. of the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society of India. 

Do. of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Do. Bombay Asiatic Society. 

Do. Bombay Geographical Society. 

Do. of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

Do. of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Do. Indian Medical. 

Do. Madras Medical. 

Do. of the Madras Literary Society. 

Do. Edinburgh Philosophical. 

Do. Uuited Service Magazine and Naval 

and Military. 

KjEMPFER’S,Engelbertus, History of Japan, 
4to, 1727, 2. 

KALA Sankalita, by Warren, 4to, 1825, 
KASHMIR, Ancient Buildings of, 

Do. Chronicles of 

KAYE'S, John William, Administration of 
theEastIndia Company. A History 
of Indian Progress, 8vo, 1853. 

Do. Christianity in India : an Historical 
Narrative, 8vo, 1859. 

Do. History of the Sepoy War in India, 
1857-58, Vol. 1, 8 VO, 1864. 

Do. Hist, of the War in Affghanistan, 
8vo, 1851, 2. 


Essays, 8vo, 1855. 

KENRICK'S, Johu, Ancient Egyptians under 
the Pharoahs, 8vo, 1 350, 2. 

Do. Phmnicia. 

KEPPEL’S Capt. The Hon’ble G., Travels 
from India to England, 4to, 
1827, 1. 

Do. do. do. Visit to the Indian 
ArcJiipelago in 11. M. Ship “ Meander" with 
portions of the Private Journal of Sir Jamss 
Brooke, k. c. b., 4 to, 1853. 

KEY to the Hindu Chronology, 8vo, 1820. 

KING, C. W., The Natural History of, Ancient 
and Modern Stones and Gems of Precious 
Stones and of the Precious Metals. 

KINGSTON’S, W. II. G., Eastern Seas. 

KNIGHT’S, Captain, Notes on Kashmir and 
Thibet. 

IvlNNAHAN’S, Japan. 

KINNEIR'S Geographical Memoir. 

KIRK’S, Dr., J our.from Tadjoura to Aukobar. 

KIRK'S Topography of Scinde. 

KITTOE, Captain, Notes on. the Caves of 
Burabur. 

Do, in Beng. As Socy.'s Journal. 

KNIGHT’S Cyclopaedia of Natural History, 
4 vols., Loudon. 

KNOX'S Ceylon. 

KOBELL’S, Francis von, Popular Sketches 
from the Mineral Kingdom, 

KOLFF'S, Voyage of the Dourga. 

KORAN, by Sale, 8vo, 1812, 2. 

KRAPF'S, Dr., Travels and Missionary Labors 
in the East, 8vo, 1860. 

LAING, S., England’s mission to the East, 
Loudon, 1863. 

LAING’S, Samuel, Observations on the Social 
and Political state of the European People 
in 1848 and 1849, 8vo, 1850, 1. 

LAKE, Lieut.-Colonel. 

LALOR, Assistant Surgeon J., Papers cottf 
nected with a Report by, pn the Hill 
tricts to the South-West of Mehur in Sindi 
Pamph., 1860, 1, also io Bombay Medlei^ 
and Physical Society’s Transactions. 

LAMPREY, J., M. B., Ethnology of thelEl^f 
neseiuJour. E thy. Society, 1867. 



^ AUTIfORlTIK (JPOTKD. 


LAiiGLOIS, J. P. 

LANG'S Wanderings iu India, 12mo, 1 859, 1 . ] 
LANKESTEB’S, Dr.; Uses of Animals. I 
Do. in Report of British Association. I 
I LATHAM’S, Dr.R.G., Descriptive Ethnology, ; 

8vo, 1859. . i 

Do. Nationalities of Europe, 8vo, i 
1863. ■ 

LAYARD’S, Austin Henry, Monuments of; 

Nineveh, with Plates. ' 

Do. Discoveries in the Ruins of: 

Nineveh and Bombay, 8vo, j 
1853. 

Do. Nineveh and its Remains, 8vo, 


MACKAY, M. D., George, Topography of 
Burrnah, E<liul)urgh, 1854. 

MACKENZIE, Captain Alexander, Account 
of the Rainoosies, 8vof 
Do. in Madras flournal of Literature 
and Science 

MACKENZIE, MSS. by the Reverend W. 
Taylor. 

MACLEOD, 1 ). I)., Rev. Norman, “Eastward.” 
Mac’PIIERSON, Dr. John, in Indian Annals 
of Medical Science, Oct. 1854. 
MACPHERSON'S, Captain S. C., Reports 
upon tlio Klimid.s of Ganjarn 
and Cuttack, 4to, 1842,1.’ 


1849. 

' LAY’S, Tradescant, Voyage of the Himaleh. ; 
LECKY, W. E. II. M., A History of Euro- i 
pean Morals, London, 1869. 

LESSON, Manuel de Mammalogic, Paris, 
18mo, 1828, 1. 

Do. d’Ornithologie, Paris, 18rao, 
1827, 2. 

LEWIN, Wild Races of South-eastern India. 

Do. Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

L. E. L., in Lincoln Sphinx. 

LINDLEY’S Flora Medica. 

LITERARY Gazette. 

LIVINGSTONE’S Travels. 

LOARER, Proceedings of Committee on, 
Process for converting Oil into Vegetable ! 
Wax, Paraph., 1858, 1. | 

LOGAN, J. R., Esq , ¥. o. s., in Journal 
Indian Archipelago from 1848 to 
1 850, 2^CLSshn* 

LE-MAST7DrS Historical Encycloptedin, en- 
titled “ Meadows of Gold and Mines of 
Geres,” translated from the Arabic, by 
Aloys Sprenger, vdl. 1, 8vo, 1841. 
LOCKHART, Medical Missionary in China. 
LONDON Exhibitions, Catalogues and Juries 
Reports of 1851 and 1862. 

LOUDON’S Ency. of Trees and Shrubs. 
LOW, Lieutenant, Land of the Sun. 

LOW’S Sarawak, its Inhabitants and Produc- 
tions, 8 VO, 1848i 1. 

LOWTH, G. T., Wanderer in Arabia. 
LUBBOCK’S, Sir John, Bart., Origin of 
Civilization. . 

Do. Primitive condition of Man injf 
Journal Ethn. Soc. fi 

LUDLOW’S British India, 12mo, 1858, 2. 

L YELL’S, Sir Charles, Principles of Geo- 
logy, 1832 and 1851. 

MACARTNEY’S Embassy to China, 4to, 


Do. .Memorials of Service in 
. India, 8vo, 1865, 1. 

MADAGASCAR, Three visits to, by the 
Rev. W. Ellis, 8vo, 1858, 1. 

MADDEN’S Sepulchres. 

MADRAS Catalogue of, ' Agi i-Hurticultural 
Society’s Gardens. 

Do. Army List. 

Do. Artillery. 

Do. Chamber of Commerce Reports. 

Do. Daily Times ami Spectator. 

Do. Government Records. • 

Do. Journal of Literature and Science. 
Do. Lit. Trans., 1837. 

Do. Medical Topography. 

Do; Tariff. 

Do. Presidency, Desiderata and Enquiries 
connected with the, Pamph., 4to. 
Do. Central Committee’s Proceedings for 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Do. Presidency, Reports on the Agricul- 
tural. Exhibitions held in the. 

Do. Centj’al Committee’s Proceedings of 
the Paris Exposition of 1855. 

Do. Exhiliition Reports of the Juries, and 
Catalogm‘S of 1855, 1857 and 1859. 
MAGNETIC Survey, Report on the Pro- 
ceedings of the Magnetic Survey of. 
India. 

MAHARAJ Libel Case, 8vo., 1862, 1 
MAHABIIARATA, Selections from tlie, 
MAITLAND, Col., in Madras Cat. Ex. 
MALATHI and Madahavn. 

MALAY Grammar and Dictionary. 
MALCOLM’S History of Persia. 

Do. Sir J., Central India, 8vo. 

1823. 

Do. Government of India, 8vo, 

1833. 

Do. India, 8vo., 1811. 

Do. Persia, 4to, 1815. 

Do. Political Indio, 8 vo., 1826. 
Do. Sketch of the Sikhs, 8vo, 


1770, 3. 

MACDONALD, Captain, (Cal.) m literis. 

MACFABLANE’S, Charles, History of 

British India, 12mo, 1852, 1. 1812. 

Do. do. Japan Geogra- MALCOM’S, Rev. H., Travels in South 

phical and Historical, 8vo, 1852. Eastern Asia, 8vo, 1839. 

MaoGILLIVRAY’S Narrative of the Voyage MALCOLMSON’S, Dr., Geology of Aden in 
of H. M, S. “ Rattlesnake,” 8vo, 1851, 2. Bombay Times, 1843. ^ 



AUTHORITIES QUOTED xui , : 


MALLESON’S, Mt^or G. B., Prouckm India. 

Do. Lecture. 

MALLET, les Philippines. 

HANGINGS Mysteries of the Ocean, London. 
MARKHAM’S Embassy. 

Do. Shooting in the Himalayas. 
MARRYAT’S Borneo and the Indian Archi- 
pelago, 4 to, 1848. 

MARSDEN’B Sumatra, 4to, 1811, 1. 
MARSHALL’S, W. II., Four Years in Bur- 
mah, 12mo, 1860, 2. 

MARSHMAN, Carey, and Ward, Life and 
Times of’, 8vo, 1859, 1. 

MARSHM AN’S, Dr., Defence of the Deity 
and Atonement of Jesus Christ. 
Do. Reply to Rammohun Hoy, 8 vo, 1 822f, 1 . 
MARTIN, Dr. 

Do. H. B. 

MARTIN’S Statesman’s Year Book. 

Mx\ SON’S, Rev. F.,Tenasserim. 

Do. do. Burmah, Rangoon, 12mo, 
1860. 

• Do. do. in Beng. As. Soey.’s Jour. 
MASSON’S Journ-eys in Affghanistan. 

Do. Journey to Khclat, 8vo, 1843, 1. 
Do. do. in Beloochistan, Affghii- 

nistan, &c. 

MAURY, M. F., L.L.i)., u. s. n., The Phy- 
sical Geography of the Sea and its Mete- 
orology,” 8vo, 1800. 

Do. The Physical Geography 

of the Sea, London, 12mo., 1870. 
Do. Physical Geogr«apby of the 
Sea, 8vo., 1859. 

MAYER, J. E., Gas-light to Madras ; 1857. 
Do. in Madras Exhibition Jury 

Reports. 

McClelland, Dr., Forests of Burmah. 
Do. Journal of Natural History. 

Do. . J., Report on the Geological 

Survey of India, 1848-49, 
4 to, 1850, 1. 

McCOSH’S, Dr., Topography of Assam. 
McCulloch, j. R., Dictionary of Commerce 
and Commercial Navigation, 
London, 8vo, 1832. 

McCULLOCH’S Report in Records of the 
Government of India. 
McGregor. Dr. James, 

McGREGOR’S, W. L., History of the Sikhs. 
M’LENNAN’S Primitive Marriage. 

McIVOR in M. E. J. R. 

McIVOR, Mr., Reports on the Ootacamund. 
Garden. 

McLEOD’S* Travels in Eastern Africa in 
1856-57, 8vo, 1860. 

McMURDO’S Account of Traditions re- 
garding Cntch. 

MCPHERSON’S, Dr., Two Years in China, 
8vo, 1842, 1. 

MEAD’S Sepoy Beyolt, 8vo, 1857, 1. 


MEADOW’S, T. T., Dosultory Notes Si ; 

China, 1847, 1. 

MECHAM’S Sketches and Incidents of the 
Siege of Lucknow, folio, 1 860. ^ 

MEDICAL Missionary iu Central China, 
MEDLEY’S, J. G., A year’s Campaign in 
India, 8vo, 1858, 1. ' 

MELDKUM, Mr., in Pro. Brit. Assoc., 1867i 
MEN of the Time, Biographical Sketches pf ♦ 
Living Characters, 12mo, 1856, 1. 
MENDIS, Mr. Adrian, of Ceylon, Catalogue 
of Ceylon Woods. 

MKNTEITirS, General, Report. 

MENU, Institutes of, bj^IIanghton, Sanscrit, 
with English translation, 4to, 1825, 2. 
MEREDITH, Mr., on the Gold Coast. 

MERE WETHER, General, MS8. Reports 
on Sind. 

Do. in Bombay Medical Transaction. 
METZGER’S, South Indian Gods. 
MICROGRAPHIC Dictionary. 

MIGNAN’S, Captain Robert, Travels in 
Chaldea, 1829. 

MILB URN’S Oriental Commerce. 
MILLINGEN, Wild Life among thcKoords, 
MILMAN’S nisto#y of the Jews. 

MILNER’S, Rev. T., Seven Churches of Asia, 
8vo, 1832, 1. 

MINTUHN, R. B., New York to Delhi, 
8vo, 1858, 1, 

MITCHELL, j .,1 Captain, in Records. 
MOEGLING’S, Rev. H,, Coorg Memoirs, 
18mo, 1855, 1. 

MOHUN LAL’S Travels in the Punjab, 
Affghanistan, Turkistau, Bokhara, England, 
&c., 8vo, 1846, 1. 

MONTGOMERY’S, Sir Robert, Report on 
the trade of the Punjab, 

MONTHLY Bombay Times. 

MOODEEN Sheriff, G. M. M. C., Sup- 
piemen t to the Pharmacopoeia of India, 
Madras, 8vo, 1869. 

MOORCROFT in a letter to W. Buttorworth 
Bay ley, Esq., formerly Chairman of tho 
Court of Directors also, Travels. 
MOORCROFT’S and Trebeck’s Travels in- 
Peshawur, Cabul and Bokhara, 8vo, 1841. 
MOORE, Frederic-, Silk-producing Moths, 
London, 8vo, 1859. . 

Do. Bombyces, London, 8vo, 1859. 

Do. Adolia Lepidoptera, Loudon, 8Vo, 
1859, p. " V 

MOORE’S, Infanticide. 

MOORE’S Catalogue of the Lepidopterptis 
Insects, in the Museum at the East IndiA 
House, London. 

MOORE’S, Dr. George, Lost Tribes and the 
Saxons of tho East and of the West ; wltR 
new Views of Buddhism and TranslatiPna 
of Bock Records in India, 8vo, 1861i !• 
MOOR’S, Major, Hindu Pantheon, 4to, 1810. 

Do. Oriental Fragments, 8vo., 1834. 



AUJHOBITIKS OUOTED. 


MORAVIEFS, Travels in Turkomania. 

MORRISON’S, Hou’ble A., Compendious 
Description. 

Do'. do. Foreign Com- 

^ merce with China. 

MOSES’, Henry, Sketches oF India with 
Notes on the Seasons, Scenery and Society, 
11 mo, 1850. 

MOTLEY’S, J., Report on the Geological Phe- 
nomena of the Island of Labinin and neigh- 
bourhood, iu the Journal of the Indian 
Andiipelago. 

MOUNTAIN, Col. A. S. II., Memoirs and 
Letters of, by Mrs, Mountain, 8vo, IH57, I. 

MULLEN’S, Rev. Jdscph, Religions aspect> 
of Hindu Philosophy ; a Prize Es.siiy, 8vo, 
1860. 

MULLERS, Dr. Max, Lectures. 

Do. Chips from a German Workshop. 

Do. Origin of Languages. 

Do. in Report, Briti.sh Association. 

MUNDY’S Borneo and Celebes, 8vo, 1848, 2. 

Do. Sketches in India, 8vo, 1832, 2. 

Do. Our Antipode.^, 8yo, 1852, 3. 

MUNNIPORE, Account of tlie Valley oi; 
and the Hill Tribes, i^vith Comparative 
Vocabulary. 

MURCHISON, M. I)., Charles, on the 
Chaulmoogra Seeds of India, in Edinburgh 
New Philosophical «Tournal. 

MURDOCH’S, Dr., Letter to Lord Napier. 

MURRAY’S Dictionary of Geography. 

MURRAY’S History of the European Lan- 
guages, 8 VO, 1823. 

MUSEUM Catalogue of Birds in Bong. As. 

Society, Calcutta, 8vo, 18.50, 1. 

Do. Madras, Cat. and Reports of the, 

Do. British, Catalogue of. 

Do. India House Catalogues of Birds, 
Mammalia, Lepidopterous In.<ects, 
ill the East India Company’s, 

MYSORE Administration. 

Do. Museum Records. 

MYTHOLOGY of the Hindoos. 

NAPIER’S, Lieut. Col. Elere, Reminiscences , 
of Syria. 

NA.PIER’S, Sir Charles, Conquest of Scinde. ! 
Do. Life and Correspondence. 

NARRATIVE of a Journey from Agra to 
Oujein in Asiatic Researches, 

NATURALIST’S Library. 

NEARCHUS. 

NEILGHERRY Star. 

NEILGHERRIES, the Tribes of the, .(An.) 
24mo, 1856. 

NERBUDDA, Report on Mineral Districts I 
in the Valley of, Pamph., 1857, 1. ! 

NEWBOLD, in Madras Literary Society’s i 
Journal. 

Do. in Asiatic Society’s Transactions. : 

Do! I Summaiy of the Geology of i 
Southern India, Pamph. 


I NEWBOLD on the Ceded Districts? Madras. 
Do. British Settlements in Malacca, 
8vo, 1839, 2. 

I NEWMAN’S, F. W., Arabic Dictionmy. 

I NICHOLSON, Dr., in Bombay Times, Feb. 
j 1852. 

I NICHOLSON’S, P:d ward, Indian Snakes, 
Madras, 8vo, 1870, 1. 

* NICOLSON, Lieutenant. 

NIEBUHR’S Travels in Arabia, &c., 8vo, 
1792,2. 

! NIETNER*S Observations on the Enemies 
of the Coffee Trees of Ceylon, 1861. 
NORTH China Herald. 

NORTH British Review. 

OCKLEY’S Saracens. 

OGILVY, Esq., m.a,, W. M., on Himalayas. 
OLDHAM, Dr. Thomas, in Yule’s Embassy. 
Do. Geology of India, in Bengal 
Asiatic Soeiety’s Transactions. 
Do. General Sketch of the districts 
surveyed. 

Do. Geology of flic Xliasi Hills, 4 to, 
18.54. 

Do. Pajieis on the Coal of llie Ner- 
i)ud(lM valley, Teiiass<*iim Pro- 
vinces, and Tbayef-Myo (No. 
10,) Government of Imlia Ke- 
eords, 8 VO, 18ovS. 

OLI i’ll ANT’S, Lawrence, Njirrative of the 
I'hirl of Elgin's Mission to 
China in 1857 58-59, 8vo, 
1859,2. 

Do. Journey to Kalmandn, tlie Ca- 
pilnl of Nopfiul with the 
Camp of Jnng Bahadoor, 
12m(), 1852, 1. 

OJilVER, Lieutenant, 

ONCE a Week. 

ORAM, Mr., on Pnrla Kimedy, Pamph. 
O’REILY, Mr. E., in Journal of ihe Indian 
Archipelago. 

Do. Tenasseiim Provinces, Bassein, 
1862. 

ORIENTAL Repository. 

ORME’S History of Hindoostnn, 3 vols. 
OSBORN’S, Capt., Sherard, Japanese Frag- 
ments, with Facsimiles of Illus- 
tration ,by Artists of Yedo by, 
8vo, 1861, 1. 

Do. Quedab, or Stray leaves from a 
Journal in Malayan Waters, 
12mo, 1857, 1. 

Do. do. Crui.se in Japanese Waters, 
by, 8vo, 1859, 1. 

O'SIIAUGHNESSY, W. B., The Bengal 
• Dispensatory, Calcutta, 
8mo, 1842, 1. 

Do. M. Bengal P6ttery, 

Calcutta, 1840. 

Do. Bengal Pharmacopasia, 

Calcutta, 12mo, 1844. 



AUTHORITIES QUOTED 




I OSWALD, Cr., IQ Catalogue, Madras Exlit- 
'bition of 1857. 

I OTTLEY, Major C. G., in Madras Literary 
So(3iety’s Journal. 

I OUCHTERLONY’S, Lieut., Mineralo^rieal 
.^Reports of Nell ore, 
'Cuddapali, &c , 8vo, 
1841, 1. 

Do. Neilgherry Hills. 

OUSELEY’S, Sir W., Travels iU Persia, &e., 
410,1819,5. 

OUSLEY, Colonel, in Bengal A.siatie Trails- 
ae lions. 

()UTR.\M, Major, Affglianistan 
OUTRAM'S and Havelock’s Persian (yam- 
paign, by Capt. G. II Hunt, 8vo, 1858. I. 
OVERLASI) China Mail. 

OVERLAND Guide. 

OXLEY, Dr., in f Journal of Iiidiun Archi' 
pelage. 

PALESTINE and Syria. 

I^ALGRAVE’S Central and F/xstern Arabia. 

Do. in Corn hi 11 Magazine. 

PAN JAB Fi’ontier, by a Panjab OlHeial, 8vo, 
1868. 

PAOLINO’S Voyage. 

PAPERS, East India, Cabul and Affglianistan. 

Do. do. No. 108, 50th March 

1860, East India, (Madras.) 
Do. do. No. Ill, 27th April 

1 860, East India, (Coinage.) 
Do. <lo. No. 112, 12tli May 

1860, East India, (Hindoo Temples.) 

' Do. do. No. 200 of 1859, East 
India Principality of Dhar. 
Do. East India, Statistical Tables re- 
lating to the Colonies, <tc., Part 3 of 1856. 
Do. do. No. 143, Sess. 2, East 

India, Deyrah Dhoon, 1823. 
Do. Jnfanlicide. 

PARLEY’S Military Repository, London. 


PENNANT’S Hindostan, 4fc0, 1 798, 2. ^ * 

fPERCIVAL’S Ceylon, 4to. 

PEREIRA, on Food and Diet. 

PERRY^S, Sir Eiskine, M; P., BWs Eye 
View of India, 12mo, 1855, 1, ^ 

PERRY’S, Commodore M. G., Narrative of 
the Expedition of an American Squadron to 
the China Seas and Japan, in the yean 
1852, 1853 and 1854, 8vo, 1856, 1. / 

PFIZMAIKR’S Vocabularium der Aino 
Sprache. 

PHILLIP’S (Geology. 

PliY^SICAL Atlas, by Johnston. 

PIC ART, Religious Ceremonies of the World, 
by, folio, 1737, 6. 

PIDDlNG'rON’S, Mr. II., Index. 

Do. Horn-Book of storms for the 

Indian and China ^cas, 8vo, 
1844, 1. 

Do. in Jour, of the Asiatic Soc. 

of Bcug., on the subject of 
Volcanic Eruptions. 

PIDDJNCTON, on Ibe Law of Storms. 

Du. in Bengal Asiatic Society’s 

Journal, passim. 

Do. Sailors’ Horn-book. 

PILliRIM, Wanderings of a, in search of 
the Picturesque, 4to, 1850, 2. 

PIRARD, Fr., Voyages aux ludes. 

PLAYFAIR’S, Cap. U. L., History of Arabia 
Felix, or Yemen, 8vo, 1859, 1, 

PLINY’S Natural History. 

POCOCKE’S Description of the East, 
folio, 2. 

POOLE’S, Braithwaite, Statistics of Com- 
merce, London, 8vo, 1842, 1. 

POONA Observer, 1 1th March 1862. 

PORTER, Rev. J. T., ITve Years in Damas- 
cus, 8vo, 1855, 2. 

PORTER’S Tropical Agriculturist, 8vo, 
1833, J. 


PARLIAMENTARY Papers, No. 125 of 
1859, Ka.st India, 


Do. 

do. 

No. 11, loth Dec. 

1857, 


vStatis 

tical Tal)le.s relating 

to the 


Colon 

ial and other possessions of 


the Ui 

uited Kingdom. 


Do. 

do. 

No. 95, 27 111 

Jan. 


I860,- East India, (Hindoo Sir 

rines.) 

Do. 

do. 

No. 107, 26th March 


1860, East India, (Curri 

ency.) 


PA RSEES, The, by Dasablioy Fi*amjee. 


PORTER’S, Sir 11. Keir, Travels in 
Georgia, Persia, &c., 4to, 1821, 2. 
POST AN’S Observations on Sindh, 8vo, 
1843, 1. 

Do, ^Irs., Western India, in 18W,^ 
l2mo, 1839, 2. 

POl’TINCER’S Travels in Boloochistan and 
Sinde, 4 to, 1816, 1. 

POWELL’S, Baden IL, Pauj'ab Products, 
Roorkee, 8vo, 1868, 1870. 

POWER, Madame Jeanette, in the Annals 


IPARSON’S Remains of Japliet. and Magazine of Natural History. 

PATERSON’S Eassay on the oii};ii. of Ili„-/PRA'rAPA-ClIANDKA Ghosha, B„ A., 
(loo Reliffion, Asiatic Rogearches/i O'’ Otirga Pnja, 18vq, 1871. 

Do. Zoology. i I’RB;NDERGAST, Captain. 

PEACOCK’S Deacriptiou of (he Eaet. PRICE’S Mahoramodan History. 

PEARSON, Major. PRICHARD, Dr., in Report of the Britiih 

PELLY, Mr., in literis. ' Association. 

FELLY’S, Lient.-Col., Memoir. I Do. Natural History of man. 

FELLY’S, Colonel, Report to GoTernment. Do. Physical History.* 



: . AUTHOBITIES QUOTED. 


I^fiAUX’S^l^ectioii of the Old and | 
l^ew Testament. 

PBINSEFS, H. J., Thibet, Tavla^ and Mon- 
golia, 8vo, 1851, l.\. 
t)o. Historical Besirits from Bac trial! 

' Coins, 8 VO, 1844., 

Do. Political and Militai^ Trans. 

*^ Db. Jame^ Indian Antiquities, edit- 
ed by Edward Thomas, 8vo, 
1858. 

Do. on Saugor Island. 

Do. James, Useful Tales. 

PROCEEDINGS of the Zoological Society 
of London. 

PROCTOR'S Saturn and its system.* 
PUCKLE, Captain, in M. E, J. R. 
PUNJAB, History of the, l2mo, 1846, 2. 

Do. * Report. 

Do. Census of the, 
QA-NOON-I-ISLAM, by Jafir Sherif. 
QUARTERLY Review. 

Do. Journal of Geological Society. 
RAFFLES’, Sir Thomas, History of Java, 

, 4to, 1817, 2. 

Do. Memoirs of,r 4to, 1 829, 1 . 

RATKES* Notes on the Revolt in the N. W. 

Provinces, 8vo, 1858, 1. 

RAJAH Taringiui or Chronicles of Kashmir. 
RAMBLES of a Naturalist.^ 

RAM RAZ, Essay on the Architecture of the 
Hindus, with Plates, 4to, 1834, 1. 
RANGOON Times. 

RAPPORT’S du Jury mixto International, 
RAS JVIala Hindoo Annals. Forbes’. 
RAUZAT-ITS-SAFA, or History of the Early 
Kings of Persia, from Kaiomars. the first of 
the Pcshda^lian Dynasty to tlie Conquest of 
Jean, by Alexander the Great, by David 
Shea, 8vo, 1832, 1. 

RAVENSTEIN’S Rus.sians on the Amur. 
BAVERTY’S, Captain II, G., Grammar and. 
Dictionary of the Pushto, Puklito, or 
AfiTghan language. 

R^WLINSON’S, G., Five Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern 
World, 8vo, 1862-65. 

Do. ITerodotiis, 

Dd, Major H. C., Cuneiform 

Inscription, Pamph., 1850 
BAI^INSON’S History of Herodotus, vol. 
8, 8vo, 1859, 1. 

; RAYA Mftcuta on the Amaracosha. 
i RAYNAL’S, Abbe, History of the Indies. 

I BECHERCHES Phil, sur les Egyptiens et 
;; les Chinois, 

j RECORDS of the Consulting Engineer. 

!: REDDING, Cyrus, French Wine and Vine- 
V,- yards, by, 8vo, 1860, !• 
f : JREES’ Siege of LucknoW, 8 vo, 1 858, I . 

^ BEINAUD,lMtem. sur Flnde. 


RENNELI^S Memoir of a Map of Hindostan, 
4to, 1792, 1. 

REPORTS of the American Commissioners, 
of Paten tsl^^ 

RESEARCHES into the Phraseology, 
Manners, Ilistioiy and Religion of the ancient 
Eastern Nations, 

REVENUE Survey in Beng. As. Soc. Joum. 

REVIEW, Edinburgh. 

Do. Pfembay Quarterly. 

Do. Universal. 

REYNOLD’S, J. H., Embassy. 

Do. Mr. R., in Pharmaceutical Journal. 

RHEEDE’S Hortus Indicus Malabaricua, 
folio, 1778, 12. 

RICE’S, Lieut., Tiger-shooting in India, 
8vo, 1857, 1. 

RICH, Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan. 
Do. Koordistan & Nineveh, 8vo, 1836, 2. 

RICH, Two Memoirs of Babylon, 8 voj 1818, 1. 

RIDDELL, Dr., Domestic Economy. 

Do. on Gardening. 

RIGBY, Colonel. 

RITCHIE’S British World in the East, 8vo, 
1847, 2. 

ROBERTS’, Rev. Joseph, Oriental Illustra- 
tions of the Sacred Scriptures, London, 
8vo, 1835, 1. 

ROBERTSON’S Report. 

Do. Travels. 

ROBINSON, Mr., in Beng. As. Soc. Journ. 

ROBINSON, Edwai’il, Biblical Researches 
in Palestine, 8vo, 1841, 3. 

Do. later Biblical Researches in 

Palestine, 8vo, 1856, 1. 

ROBINSON’S Travels in Syria and the 
Holy Land, 12mo, 1837, 2. 

RODRIGUEZ, Etienne Alexander, The 
Religion of Vishnoo, 4to, 1849, 1. 
Do. The Hindoo Pantheon, 4to, 1 845, 1 . 

ROGER’S, Mary Eliza, Domestic Life in 
Palestine, by, 

ROHDE, John, Esq., m. c., on the Timber 
Trees of the Madras Presidency, in Pro- 
ceedings of Madras Central Committee for 
Exhibition of 1851. 

Do. do. Manuscript Dictionary of 
Arts. 

RONDOT’S, Natalis M.^ Green Dye of 
China, Pamph., 1860, 1. • 

BOOBKEE Proceedings Papers on Gwalior 
Timber. 

ROXBURGH’S; Dr., Coromandel Plants. 

Do, Fibrous Plants. 

Do. William, m. d., Flora Indica, 

8vo, 1832, 3. 

BOYLE’S, Dr., J. Forbes, Manual of Materia 
Medicaand Therapeutics, London, 
18mo, 1856, 1. 

Do. Production of Isinglass alohg the 
Coasts of India, with a Notice of 
its Fisheries, Pamph., 1842. 





BOYLE\S, Illustrations of the-Bptftny of the 
Himalayas, 4to, lp9, 2. 

Do. J. Fovbes, Fibr6us PlaiH# of India 
fitted for Cordage^ Clothing and 
Paper, 8vo, 1855,lv 

Do. Arts and Manufactures of India. . 
Do. Productive Besgurees of India, 8vo, 
1840, 1. 

RUDE Tribes of^. India, Account of some. 
RUMPHirS Herbaqum Amljoineuse, Ams- 
^ terdam, 4to, 1750, 4. ' 

RUSSIANS in Central Asia. 
SAIll-UL-BALAD in Quseley’s Tmvels. 
SALE, G., the Koran, London, 8vo, 1838,1. 
SAMWELL, Mr., in Ben. As. Soc. Journ. 
SANKE Y, Captain, Report ou the Woods of 
Nagpore. 

SANSCRIT Dictionary. 
SCHLAGENTWEIT, Messrs., in Report 
British Association. 
Do. Hermann, Meteoro- 

logy of High Asia, 
Tabular, 1859, 1. 

Do. Adolphe, Hermann 

and Robert Mag- 
netic Survey of 
India, 4to, 1855- 
56, 3. 

Do. General Hypsorae- 

try of India. 

SCHLEIDEN. 

SCHMID’S Narrative. 

SCHONBERG’S (Baron Enrich Von) Tra- 
vels in India and Kashmir, 8vo, 1 853, 2. 
SCHOW, Joachim Frederic, Earth, Plants, 
and Man, London, 12mo, 1852. 

Do. . in Jameson’s Edinburgh Philoso- 
phical Journal. 

SCOTT, Major F. H., Routes in the Pe- 
ninsula of India, Madras, 8vo, 
1853, 1. 

SCOTT, Dr. Andrew, m. d., in Madras 
Exhibition Jury Reports. 

Do. Dr. A. J., Ores of Mauganese, 
Edinburgh, 1852. 

SCRIPTURE Illustrations. 

SEEM AN, Berthold, Popular History of 
the Palms and their Allies, 12mo, 

. 1856, 1. 

Do. Fiji Islands. 

SELBY’S, iPrideaux J., Natural History. 
SELECTIONS from Records of Govern- 
ments of India, Bengal, Bombay and 
I Madras. 

f SEWELL’S Analytic History of India. 
SEWELL’S, Mr., Report. 
SHAKESPEAR’S, Captain Henry, Wild 
Sports of India, 8vo, 1860, 1. 
SHANGHAI, Consular Gazette. 

SHAH RUKK’S Embassy. 

SHARPE’S History of Egypt. 


SHAW’S,. Dr,, 

Do. TmveU..," ^ 

SHEBWIEL, Captain, m Mpgif I Asiatic 
Society’s Journal. : 

SHOREj^ Sir John, in Royal As. Sdc. Trans.; 

London. ^ ' 

SHORTT, Dr., John, m.d., on the Hill Rangel 
* ' of South India. 

Do. Medical History of Womensi of 
India. 

Do. Dr. John,’ u.d., Account of the 
Sclerotium stipitatfim, London. • 
Do.* Ethnology of Jeypore in Jouni. 
Ethn. Soc„ 1867. * 

Do. HillR.anges of Southern India, 8vo, 
1870-71, 1. 

Do. Rude Tribes of Soufhern India, 

8 VO, 1870. 

Do. on the Leaf Festival, Madras, 1 865. 
Do. in Southern India, 8vo,1864. 

SHORTT’ S on Indigo Culture. 

Do. on Coffee-planting. 

Do. Reports, in Proceedings of the 
Madras Government. 

Do. and Cornish’s Account of the She- 
varoys, - and other Hill Ranges in 
the Salem district. 

Do. Account of the Tribes on the Ngil- 
gherries, and a Geographical and 
Statistical Memoir of a survey of 
the Neilgherry Mountains, by the 
late Colonel Ouchterlony. 

SIAM, Journal d’un Voyage, 12mo, 1687* 
SILONG Tribes of the Mergui Archipelago. 
SILVESTRE do Sacy’s Memoir sur diverses, 
Antiquites de la Perse, 

Do. Eugene, des Lois Mahometanes 
1841. 

SIMMOND’S, P. L., a Dictionary of Trade, 
Products and Commercial Terms, 
London, 12mo, 1851, 1. 

Do. Colonial Magazine. 

SIMPSON’S, Captain, and Babington’s Ar- 
tillery Records with report of woods. 
SINGAPORE Free Press. 

SINNETT’S Lady’s Voyage. , ^ 

SIRR’S, H. C,, Ceylon, and the Singhalese j : 
their History, Government, Religion, : 
Antiquities, &c., 12mo, 1850. 

Do. China and the Chinese, 8vo, 1849. 
SKINNER’S Overland Journey to , India, ; 

12rao, 1836. ■ ^ " 

Do. Excursions in India,* 8vo, ^ 
1833. 

SLEEMAN’S Journey through Oude, 8vo, 
1858. ^ ' I 

Do. Rambles and Recollections of S 
an Indian Official. 

SLEEM AN, Major General, Journey in Oude. I| 
SMART’S, Mr., Report on Woods. 



tyift V ^tTHOMTlSS QtJOmtD. 


;8h1T]^ 

6l||[T£l^|4m^ io'Cj^a. and Paraph. 

;^il|ttTI{^ d' d^ Bishop .of Vic toia, 
" Ten Weeks in Japa^. 

SMITH, 'Dr. George, on Lonar Lake in 
■ Madi*as Exhibition Juries Reports. 
^SMITH’S, Captain, Nepaul. 
f SMITH’S, Captain Baird, on Indian Earfch- 

SMITH’S Dictionary of the Bible. 
SMITH’S, Frederick Porter, M b.-, Chinese 
' Materia Medica and Natural His- 
tory, 8w, 1871, 1. 

SMITH’S Report on Siugrowlee. 

SMOULT, W.H. 

SONNERAT’S Voyages to the East Indies 
and China, 4to, 1788. 

SOLLY, Prof., in Jury Reports of Great 
Exhibition 1851. 

SPECTATOR Newspaper, Madras. 
SPEED’S Hand-book. 

SPIER’S, Mrs., Life in Ancient India. 
SPBENGER’S, Dr. Aloys, Translation of 
Masaodi. 

SPREE WENBERG, M., in Jour. Ind. Arch. 
December 1858. 

SPRY’S Productive Resources pf India. 

Do. Modern India, 12mo, 1837, 2. 

Do. Suggestions. . 

STAUNTON’S Narrative. 

"STAUNTON’S Chinese Embassy to the 
Tartars, 8vo, 1821, 1. 

Do. Notices on China, 8vo, 1822, 1. 
^ STEINBACH’S Account of the Punjab, 
12md, 1845, 1. 

STEPHENSON, Dr., in Bombay Asiatic 
Society’s Journal. 

ST. JOHN’S, Horace, Indian Archipelago. 

its history and present state, 
8vo, 1853, 2. 

Do. Forest Trees of Britain. 
STEWART, J. L., m. d., Punjab Plants, 8vo, 
1869. 

^Stirling, a. 

5TP ABO’S Geography. 

‘|STRACHEY, Captain, 

ISTRACHEY, Lieut. H., in Bengal Asiatic 
> Society’s Journal. 

^STEAHLENBERG’S Intro, to Descrip, of 
I Siberia, 

^STRifllGE’S Hindu Law, 4th Edition. 
[ISTRANGE’S Elements of the Hindu Law, 
8vo, 1825. 

j BTUART, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
fJSWAINSON, William, Malacology, London, 
r| 8 VO, 1840, 1. 

r^YKES’, Colonel, Indian Inscriptions. 

Do. do. in Madras Litei^iy So- 
ciety’s Journal. 


SYKES’, Description of Meteorological 
Observations in India, 4to, 1850, 1. 

Do. in Geological Soey’s, Transactions. 

SYRIA, Deserts of. Rambles in the, 

TANJOBE local Committee. 

TAUSCHIN, C. ' 

TAVERNIER’S Travels through Turkey, 
Persia, &c., 4to, 1. 

bo. ‘ BAPTISTA, Collections of 
several Relations and. Treatises, Singular 
and Curious, 4 t 04 1860, 1. 

TAYLOR’S, The Rev. W., Catalogue of 
Orfental Manuscripts, iu the 
Madras College. 

TAYLOR, The Rev. W., in Madras Literary 
Society’s Journal, 

Do. Hindoo Mythology. 

Do. Oriental Manuscripts, two vols. 

in one 4to, 1838. 

Do. Examination and Analysis of 

the Mackenzie minuscripts; 
deposited in the Madras Col- 
lege Library, 8vo, 1838, 1. 

Do. , in Madras Government Records, 

TAYLOR, Patna, during the insurrection 
of 1857, 8 VO, 1858, 1. 

TAYLOR, Colonel Meadows, Prehistoric 
Archoelogy of India in Journ, 
Ethn. Soc. 1869, 

TAYLOR’S Saracens. 

TAYLOR, Major John, Travels from Eng- 
land to India, 8vo, 1799, 2. 

TAYLOR, Byard, Visit to India, China and 
Japan in 1853, 12mo, 1855, J. 

TAYLOR, Dr., Report on Dacca. 

TEAK Forests of Pegu for, Reports on the, 
8vo, 1860, 1. 

TEMMINCK, C. J., Coup d’ecil sur les pos- 
sessions Neerlandaises. 

TEMPLE, Richard, c. s. i.. Aboriginal Tribes 
of Central Provinces. 

Do. Sir Richard, k. c. s. i., in Review 
of Rev. Mr. Hi slop’s Report on 
the Gends. 

Do. aboriginal tribes of the Central 
Provinces, 8vo, 1866, 1. 

TENNI^NT, K. c. s. and i.. l. d.. Sir James 
Emerson, Ceylon, an Account 
of the Island, Physical, Histo- 
rical and Topographical by, . 
8vo, 1860, 2. 

Do. Christianity in Ceylon, 8vo. 

Do. General view of the Dutch pos- 
sessions in the Indian Archi. 

Do. Sir J, Emerson, Natural His- 

tory of Ceylon, with Narra- 
tive and Anecdotes, illustra- 
tive of the habits and instincts 
of the Mammalia, Birds, Rep- 
tiles, Fishes, Insects, 

8yo, 1861, L 





THEOBALD, W., Cut. Beng. As .Soc., Be- 
cent Shells, Calcutjta, 8vo, 
1860,1. 

Do. Land and fresh wdterjtfiells of 
India, Calcutta, SvlJ. 186Q, 1 

Do. Catalogue of Reptiles ki Beii..| 
gal, Calcutta, 8^0, 1868..' 

Do. Junior, W., Esq., on Shells of 

Burmah. 

Do. on Indian Geology. 

THEODORE, Cantor Dr., in Bengal Asiatic 

I Society's Journal, on Re|)til'e8, hshes. 

( THOMAS’, Mr., Prinsep’s Essay on Indian 
Antiquities. 

THOMSON, Arthur S , m. d., Story of 
New Zealand? by, 8vo,*1660, 2. 

THOMSpN’8, Dr. Thomas, Travels in 
Western Himalaya and Thibet, 8vo, 1 85^, 1 . 

THORNTON’S, Edward, India. Its state and 

n prospects, 8vo, 1835, 1. 

Do/ Chapters on the modern His- 
tory of British India, 8vo, 
1840, 1. 

Do. History of British India, 8vo, 

1811, 6. 

Do. Thomas, History of China, 

. vol. I, 8vo, 1844. 

THUNBERG’S Travels in Europe, Africa 

" and Asia, 8vo, 1795, 4. 

•Do., * History of Japan. 

TIMBS, Curiosities of Science by, 12mo, 
1858, 1. 

/riMKOWSKI’S Journey to Pekin, 8vo, 
1827, 2. 

TIMOUR, Embassy to the Court of, a. d., 
1403-6, Hak. Soc. Pub,, 8vo, 1859, 1. 

TITSINGH’S Illustrations of Japan. 

TITMARSH’S Journey from Cornhill to 
Cairo, 12mo, 1846, 1. 

TOMLINSON’S Cyclopaedia of Arts and 
Manufactures. 

TOD’S Travels in Western India, 4to, 1839, 1. 
Do. Rajputanah. 

TRADE Statement. 

TRAILL, Dr., m, d., on Shells of Singapore, 
in Joum. Ind. Archip. 

TREDGOLD’S Carpentry. 

TRENCH on the Study of Words, 12mo, 
1858, 1. 

TREMENHEERE, Major General, on the 
Arab Tribes near Aden. 

TRISTRAN, H. B., m. a., The Great Sahara 
Wanderings, South of the Atlas Mountains 
by, 8vo, 1860, 1. 

TURNBULL, Christie, Dr., in Madras 
Literary Society’s Journal. 

TURNER’S Embassy to Thibet. 

TWEEDIE, Rev. Dr., Ruined Cities of*the 
East*. 

UNDERWOOD, W. E., in Mad. Ex. J. Rep. 

DIJIVERSAL Review. 


. 

UEE’S Diclioiuiiy of Atfe ^ 

UTTARA Rama Cheritraf.: 

VALENTIA;s, Lord, 

VALBEZEN, E., de ies An^ais eiPl!n<^ 
8vo, 1857, 1. 

.VALENTIN’S Voyages and Tr|^veIs'*to<}^ 
India, Ceylon, &c., 4to, 1809, 3. , 

VALENTYNE’S Beschryving Van Cftorr 
mandel, Pegu, Arrakan, &c., Descriptioai;' 
of Hindostan, Ceylon, Japan. &c., folinif^' 
1726,6. 

VALIKHANOF, Captain. / 

VALMONT de Bomares, Hist. Naturelle. 
VAMBERY’S (fetches ^ Central Asia. 

VAN Spreewenberg, M., A. F., ‘ in Jour. 

Ind. Arch. . 

VEGETABLE Substances, used for Food 
of Man, 12mo, 1832, 1. 

VENIKOF, M. 

VIGNE’S, A., visit to Cabul, Ghuzni and 
AfFghanistan, 8vo, 1840, 1: 

Do. Travels. 

Do. A personal Narrative. 

Do. Kashmir, 1842, 2. 

VINCENT’S, Dr., Translation. 

VISHNU Purana. 

VIVIAN, Hon’ble C." 

VOIGT’S, J. O., Hortus Suburbanus Cal- 
cuttensis, 8vo, 1845, 1. 

VON Strahlenberg. 

VOYAGE of the Dourga in Journ. Indian 
Archipelago.' 

VOYAGES of the Adventure and Beagle. 
VOYAGES of the Meeander in J. I. Arch, t 
VO YS E Y’S, Dr., Private Journal. 

WADE, Thomas Francis, Chinese Army ; 

by, 8 VO, 1851. 

WALLER, Rev. Horace, 

\AlKER, Dr., in Madras Journ. Lit. and 
Science. 

WALKER, Lt.-Col. J. T. R. G., Tables of 
Heights in N. W. Provinces of Bengal, 
Roorkee, 8vo, 1866, 1. 

Do. Sindh, Panjab, N. W. Provinces^ 
and Central India, Calcutta, 8^0, 1863, 1. 

WALL, P. W., Report on a reputed Coal 
formation at Kotab, Pamph. 1. 

WALLACE, Alfred Russel, Malay Archi- 
pelago, 8 VO, 1869, 2. % ■ 

Do. in Jour. Asia. Socy. of Bengal. 

Do. Journal, Indian Archipelago/ 

WALLICH, Dr., on the Timber Trees of ^ 
India. 

Do. Plant® Asiat. Rar. 

WALTON’S Philippine Islands, 8vo, 1821,1. 

Do. State. 

Do. Preliminary Discourse. 
WANDERINGS in the Land of Ham, by a 
Daughter ofJaphet, 12mo, 1858, 1, 
WANDERING’S of a Pilgrim. 



AUTHORITIES QUQfEyx 


^VARD on the History and Literature of the 
Hindoos, 5th Edition.; 

Do. Introduction to the above. 

Do. Views of the Hindoo's. 
jVVARING, Edward J., Bazar Medicines, 
Travancore, 12mo, 1860, 1. 
Do. Manual of Therapeutics. 
BARREN’S, Capt. E., Kala Sanklita. 
|,WATHEN\S, James, Voyages to Madras, 
China, &c., 4to, 1814, 1. 

I WATSON, Mr. P. 

WATSON, J. F., and Kaye, J. W., People 
of India. 

J WEBER'S, Ancient India, London, 1857. 
[WEIGHTS and Measures, Jervis on India, 
Svo, 1836, 1. 

V ELLER, Lieutenant, in Jour. Beng. As. 

I Society. 

WELLSTED'S, Lieut., Memoir on the Coast 
. Nor til of Aden. 

Do. Travels in Arabia, 8vo, 1838, 2. 
WEST, on Sir Charles Wood’s Administration . 
WESTWOOD, Esq., f. l. s., J. O., on 
Entomology of the Himalayas (pioted in 
Royle’s Himalaya Illustration in Madras 
Literary Society’s Journal. 

•WHITE’S Voyage to Cochin-China, Svo, 
1824, 1. ‘ 

WHEELER, i\Ir. J. T., in Calcutta Review. 

Do. Cotton Hand-book of the Madras 
• Presidency. 

J)o. Hand'book to the Madras Records. 
Do. History of India from the Earliest 
Ages, Yol. i, Tlie Vedic J^eriod aud 
the Mahabliarata, Svo, 1671. 

Do, Historical Review of Oniie’s Hin- 
doos tan. 

Do. i\Ia<]ras in the Olden Time, 3 Vols. 
Do. Karaayaiui. 

WIGHT, Di’S., Robert, and Clegliorn, Madras 
Ex. Jury Jhqiort of 1855. 
WIGHT, on the Timber Trees of the Madras 
Presidency, in M. E. J. R. , 

Do. leones Plantarum. 

Do. Contribiitioii.s io the Botany of 
India, Svo, 1834, 1. 

Do. and Arnott’s Prodornus Florm Ikm- 
insula? Orientalis India}, with In- 
dex, Svo, 1834, 1. 

Do. Illustrations of Indian Botany, 4to, 

* 1841. 

Do. Illustrations of Indian Botany, 

< principally of the Southern parts of the 
Peninsula in 3 parts, 4to, 1831. / 

.W ILFORD, Mr. 

! WILKS’ Historical Sketches of Southern 
India, in an attempt to trace the history 
of Mysore, from tlie origin of the Hindu 
Government of that state to the extinc- 
tion of the Mahomedan Dynasty iu 1799, 
2 royal octavo Vols., cloth, with maps, 


Mygdrev.;, * ’ ' ' ' 

WILLIAMS’ Cruise of the Pearl; 
WILLLVMS’,' Mouier, Nalopakhyanam, Story 
of Nalo, an Episode of the Mahabliarata. 
The Metrical Triinslatiou by the Very 
Rev. Henry Hart IMilman, Sanscrit and 
English, Svo, 1860, 1. 

Do; Story of Nala. 

AVILLIAMS’ Middle Kingdom, 12mo, 
1848, 2. 

Do. Ancient Asia, 8vo, 1829, 1. 
WILLIAMSON’S, Rev. A., Jouri. f 

China. ■ *./ | 

WILSON, Horace Hayman, Glossary \ ? 

Indian Terms, Loudon, 4to, 1855, j ’ 
Do. Religious practices and opinious i ^ 

the Hindoos. 

Do. of Rost Edilun. 

Do. Vi.shiiu Purana. 

Do. Mackenzie Collections, a Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the Oriental 
Manuscripts, 8vo, 1828. 

Do. Spccimen.s of tlie Hiudoo Theatre, 

8vo., 1827, 3. 

Do. Works, vols. 3 & 4, 8vo, 1864, 3. 

WILSON, Rev. J ohn, d, d., Land.sof the Bible. 
Do. Rev. John, i). d., India Three 
Thousand years ago, 8 vo, 1858, 1. 
AVILSON, TJie Right Rev. D., Bishop of 
Calcutta, Life of, by the Rev. Joseph 
Batewiai), 8 VO, 1860, 2. 

AAHNTElvS Six Months in British Burmah, 
Hvo, 1858, 1. fF' 

AV IN SLOW’S Tamil Dictionary. 

AVTSJvS Hindoo Medicine. 

AYOLFF'S Researclie.s and Missionary La- 
ours. 

A\T)LFF’S, Dr., Mission to Bokhara, 8vo, 
1845,2. 

AAT)()DWAR1)’S Recent and Fossil Shells. 
AV^OOD’S Personal Narnitive of a journey to 
^ the source of the Oxus. 

AA^OOD, Sir Charles, Adiniristration of 
Indian Affairs, from 1859 to 1866, 
by Algernou West, 

AA^ ORLD in the East, British. 

WRIGHT’S Early Christianity in Arabia, 
8vq, 1855, 1. 

XENOPHON’S Anabasis. 

YARRELL’S History of British Fishes. 
YOUNG, J. A. and W. Christopher, I. N„ 
in Bombay Geog. Trans., 1.836, 1838* 
YULE’S, Colonel Henry, Cathay and the 
way thither ; being a colloctiou of Medie- 
val Notices of China, Svo, 1866, 2. 

Do. Embassy to Ava. f 

Y VAN’S In.side Canton, 12mo, 1858, 1 . V 
ZOOLOGICAL Society of London Poceetk 
ings of the, 

ZULLINGER, on Limbok in' Journal of 
Indian Archipelago. 
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<OPyT>l)TA OF 
COMMKEC 



THE SICOI^) EDITION. 

OF TIIK 

I OF EASTEKN AND 80UTIJERX ASIA, 

[fAL AND SCIENTIFIC, PRODUCTS 
VEG ET AliLE AND ANI M A L 
USEFUL ARTS AND 
FACTURKS. 

ITKl) liV 

:rksponi)1X(; micmukk ok tiik niPKui.Ai. 
ok tiik madjjas i:nivk.iisity, 

MADIJAS MKOICAK J)Kl’A!iTM KNT. 

s Iiacl '4,.‘]0() pngps 'willi 29,870 nanios or articles. " 
0,81 i pages willi ahoiit 00,000 licailings. 


NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION. 


Exh act fro m the Minutes of Consnlfallou of (he Bir/ht Ilonorahlc the 
Governor in Conneif Madras, I8/A Jane, No, 812 of 18o7. 


“ The work off(‘rs , 
Jnt, worthy of 

Mol 


)ly miK^li useful iiiforuiatioii and is, iu the ojiiiiion of Govern- 

fjire and Srienee, oj the Madras LUcrart/ Society 
iafic Society, dl l, New Scr,, VoL II, No. VI . ' 

Ties, Vol. XV in, No, 4?,. 

ivety has lieen funiisluMl hy Govcninicnt with a copy of the 
Jfistern Asia, by Edward Balfour, l. ii. c, s. E., Surgeon, Madras 


^ question but fliat his long residence in India, his scientific researches 
ffiricty of duties einiiieiitiy fit him lor a work of this character, which, howejvor 
jiperfect and incomplete as a whole, will be of great utility and prove a valuable aid to 
liers.” 



The Athenvrnni, Madras, Thursday, April Uv^ 18.j8, 

Balfour’s Cyclopssdia. — This is unquestionably one of the most imjiortant works that 

I ve hiMierto been published iu India. * * Few men in India are more likely to do justice 

such an undertaking. * 


Calcutta Tieriew, Vol, ALVA', March 18.38, A"o. LIX. 


* We liave no hesitation in saying that concealed in the soil of India, there are treasures 
|thou sand -fold more precious than all the gold .and diamonds her mines have liitherto 
alied, * * and the man who effectually aids in developing these treasures must be 

idered a benefactor to our race. Now, such a bene/iictor, the laborious and accomplished 
piler of the work before us, must be acknowledged hy all to be * page 33. 

believe it to be the first work of the kind in India and the projecting of it must have 
j the result of a happy thought,” p. 36. * * “Mr. Balfour’s official connection with 
in a placed him iu the very focus of information on all points relating to the products, the 
^ti and Manufactures of Ihdia.” (p. 37.) 

The work may be considered a national one. (p; 43.) ' 

This Cyclqjjnedia, collecting, as it does into one convenient repository, the varied inform- 
m scattered piece-meal over a thousand w^orks! (p. 51.) 
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